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PREFACE 


^        If  egotism  can  ever  be  excused  in  an  individual,  it  must  surely  be  in  the  case  of  the  Editor 
^  of  a  Publication,  who,  in  returning  to  thousands  of  liberal  subscribers,  his  thanks  for  an  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  patronage,  has  occasion  to  say  something  of  the  past,  and  to  make  sonic 
statements  with  regard  to  the  future. 

The  Editor  and  the  Proprietor,  in  the  first  place,  sincerely  hope  that,-^?ith"«U4ke,wnUojdf 
J,  they  have  succeeded  in  performing  all  that  they  promised  to  their  numerous  readers,  on 'the 
last  occasion  of  personally  addressing  them.  They  are  favourably  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
has  been  the  case,  from  the  steady  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  Miscellany  from  the  appearance 
of  the  first  number  to  the  present  time,  when  the  PubUcation  enjoys  a  circulation  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  in  America  and  India,  such  as  scarcely  any  other  hterary 
miscellany  has  ever  aspired  to. 

.bo  much  for  the  past;  and,  for  the  future,  the  Editor  has  to  state,  that  extensive  literary 
arrangements  have  been  completed,  and  are  now  pending,  which  will,  in  their  progress, 
introduce  some  new  features  in  the  Miscellany,  that  the  Editor  believes  will  prove  very 
acceptable  to  the  readers. 

The  Author  of  Ada"  is  now  at  Work  upon  a  novelty  which  will  very  shortly  appear  ;  and 
the  Proprietor  has  to  state,  that  he  has  arranged  for  the.  entire  aujd  exclusive  publication  of  that 
author's  works,  and  that  no  other  publisher,  however  he  may  feel  disposed  to  pirate  a  title,  can; 
by  any  possibility,  produce  any  of  that  writer's  productions. 


IV 


PREFACE. 


The  Komances  of  *^  The  Compact,"  and  *'  Love ;  or,  the  Thread  of  Destiny,*'  have  reached 
that  stage,  when  the  most  interesting  situations  and  details  must  become  apparent.  Previous, 
however,  to  tlieir  conclusion  in  the  ensuing  volume,  two  other  Komances,  one  of  which, 
founded  on  facts  of  recent  occurrences,  and  containing  some  most  extraordinary  revelations, 
will  appear,  so  that  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  succeeding  volume  of  the  Penny 
Weekly  Mlscflt.any  will  prove  deeply  interesting. 

To  numerous  Correspondents,  the  Editor  returns  his  best  acknowledgments,'  and  if  any 
apparent  neglect  of  any  kind  friend's  contribution  has  been  shown,  such  must  have  arisen  from 
extreme  press  of  business  solely,  as  it  is  his  wish  to  be  as  courteous  in  rejection  as  in  acceptance. 

With  these  brief  notices  and  statements,  the  Editor,  with  a  feeHng  of  the  most  grateful 
character  for  the  steady  and  unceasing  support  the  work  has  received  from  a  discriminating 
public,  who,  by  their  appreciation  of  Lloyd's  Publications,  have  shown  how  to  discriminate 
between    paste  and  scissors"  productions,  and  those  which  are  really  written  by  established 
Uthors  and  liberally  paid  for,  respectfully  takes  his  -leave,  wishinj?  all,  as  the  festive  season  is 
t  approaching,  a  Merry  Christmp-  -id  a  Happy  New  Year. 


London,  October,  1S44- 
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PIERRE  D'OULARD; 

OR,  A  FATHER'S  REVENGE. 

Pierre  d'Oulard  wa«  a  small  landowner  in  the  south  of  France. 
Foiseasing  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  he  contrived  to  furnish  his  family 
■with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  what,  in  their  station,  might  be 
considered  as  luxuries,  were  not  entirely  banished. 

His  little  cottage  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  valley,  which 
was  terminated  by  a  chain  of  high  and  rugged  mountains.  This  wat;, 
indeed,  the  barrier  of  champagne  country,  and  a  very  short  walk  from 
Pierre'  d'Oulard's  dwelling  brought  you  to  the  mountain  district,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  sublime  and  beautiful,  but  dangerous, — 
dangerous  from  man,  beast,  and  avalanche.  It  wa.s  often  stated  that 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  which  were  clothed  by  large  patches  of 
fir  and  larch,  were  inhabited  by  bands  of  desperadoes,  half  robbers, 
half  smugglers,  who  set  at  nought  both  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man. 
Pierre  d'Oulard  had  in  his  youth  been  a  soldier ;  he  had  served  many 
campaigns.  His  conduct  was  that  of  an  intrepid  soldier,  daring  and 
cool.  He  had  in  his  vocation  amassed  a  little  wealth,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  purchased  his  discharge  before  old  age  had  incapacitated 
him  from  either  enjoying  the  creature  comforts,  or  rendered  him  incapa 
hie  of  hard  work. 

There  were  many  dark  hints  as  to  how  Pierre  had  become  possessed 
of  kis  wealth.  Report  said,  but  then  report  is  not  famous  for  spread' 
inf  the  truth,  that  Pierre,  while  a  soldier,  was  placed  upon  duty  in  these 
parts  to  protect  the  frontier  from  smugglers ;  it  was  said  that  Pierre  was 
piuchased  by  these  people,  and  tliat  he  connived  at  their  practices. 

But  there  were  few  who  would  dare  to  have  openly  said  so  before 
Pierre  d'Oulard,  for  he  was  reckoned  a  desperate  and  resolute  man. 
Indeed,  the  mere  expression  of  his  dark  eye,  and  the  curl  of  his  mous- 
touche,  was  known  to  have  produced  a  wonderful  eifect  in  quieting  the 
boast  of  the  noisy  Gascon. 

Being  once  located  on  his  farm,  he  brought  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  keep  at  Paris.  Nobody  knew  from 
whom  or  what  Pieire  had  sprung.  Some  said  be  was  of  good  parentage, 
while  others  a»serted  that  dark  crimes  caused  the  reserve  and  mysteri- 
ous deportment  in  his  character.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Pierre,  where  he  was 
not  re»pected,  was,  at  least,  feared.  By  those  above  him  he  was  usually 
etieemed  as  a  man  who  had  seen  much,  and  was  well  educated,  without 
being  anxious  to  show  it. 

Pierre's  wife  was  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  bore  much  of  the  com- 
plexion and  disposition  of  that  race, — proud  for  her  stttion,  and  re- 
vengeful. To  Pierre  she  was  an  exemplary  wife,  and  to  their  only 
child,  a  daughter,  she  was  fondly  attached.  Pierre  himself  was  fondly 
attached  to  this  child,  perhaps,  because  it  was  the  only  one ;  but  such 
was  the  fact. 

He,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  was  a  man  who  made  no  ostentatious 
•how ;  but  with  his  daughter  no  money  was  spared.  She  was  more  than 
well  educated  for  her  class,  and  her  wealth  and  ornaments  bespoke  the 
wealth  of  her  father. 

He  had  been  located  on  his  farm  some  ye?rs,  and  Annette  was  now 
RT«whlg  to  woman's  estate.  She  was  sixteen,— a  beautiful  brunette; 
b»t  her  complexion  was  delicate  in  the  extreme  ;  the  sun  had  rendered 
those  parts  of  a  warmer  hue  than  to  nature  belonged. 

Annette  rose  with  the  lark  and  prepared  the  morning's  meal,  which 
btr  parents  to<rit  from  her  hands,  and  it  pleased  them  to  look  upon  her 
M  they  took  It.  Pierre  came  from  the  labours  of  the  field  at  midday, 
«nd  fotind  his  dinner  prepared  and  ready  for  him,  and  at  night  he  would 
sit  In  front  of  hi«  door  In  conversation  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 


One  winter's  evening  Annette  was  returning  from  a  neighbour's, 
whom  she  had  been  to  visit,  and  who  was  lying  sick  at  home.  Her 
road  lay  through  a  desolate  waste,  that  here  and  there  gave  nourishment 
to  aome  brushwood,  and  a  few  stunted  trees.  The  wind  whistled  over 
this  lonely  spot,  and  the  owl  screeched,  asd  his  fearful  note  sounded 
dismaUy  In  Annette's  ears.  She  had  passed  over  the  greater  part  of  it, 
when,  right  in  her  path,  stood  an  enormous  wolf.  The  animal  had,  no 
doubt,  been  driven  from  its  mountain  fastness  by  stress  of  hunger,  and 
now  stood  at  bay  in  her  path.  His  glaring  eyeballs,  and  open  jaws, 
formed  such  a  horrid  spectacle  to  Annette,  that,  thinking  her  last  hour 
had  come,  she,  as  well  as  her  terror  would  permit,  began  to  utter  her 
prayers.  She  was  incapable  of  flight,  and  had  she  been,  it  would  have 
iaeen  useless.  * 

Just  at  that  moment  a  young  man  overtook  her,  and  saw  the  object 
of  her  fear.  "Whispering  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  he»,  raising 
his  gun  he  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  creaturs  and  fired.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  animal  swerved  from  her  position,  and|the  ball  only  took  effect 
in  the  animal's  leg;  gnashing  its  teeth  with  rage,  and  howling  with 
pain,  it  made  a  spring  upon  the  hunter. 

He  endeavoured  to  beat  it  back  with  the  butt  of  his  gun  ;  but  that 
was  speedily  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  animal  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder.  Drawing  his  hanger  he  thrust  it  through  it,  and  caused  it  to 
leave  its  hold ;  but  the  enraged  animal  again  sprung  at  him,  and  struck 
him  down.  They  both  lay  on  the  earth,  rolling  over  and  over,  the 
animal  tearing  the  hunter,  whose  blood  flowed  freely;  presently  he 
lost  his  sword  in  the  fray,  and  was  at  the  ruthless  brute's  mercy.  He 
was  defenceless. 

Annette  had  all  this  time  been  a  terrified  spectator,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  But  seeing  the  imminent  peril  of  her  preserver,  her  fears  were 
overcome  by  necessity,  and  seizing  the  fallen  sword,  she  thrust  it  into 
the  animal's  side.  She  had  not  strength  to  draw  the  weapon  out,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  turn  the  animal  made  towards  her;  and,  in 
her  haste  to  escape,  she  stumbled  and  fell,  and  as  she  lay  she  heard  the 
creature's  growl  in  her  ear,  and  shrinking  with  instinctive  fear,  she  lay 
expecting  to  feel  the  creature's  fangs  at  her  throat. 

This  she  was  spared,  for  the  hunter,  feeling  himself  freed  from  his 
enemy,  arose,  and  seizing  his  sword,  with  one  well  directed  blow,  totally 
incapacitated  it  from  further  mischief,  and  with  a  second,  he  laid  the 
animal  dead  at  his  feet. 

Turning  slowly  to  Annette  he  assisted  her  to  rise,  when  she  per- 
ceived that  he  was  bleeding  freely. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  hurt;  let  us  haste  to  my  father's  dwelling,  and 
we  will  procure  what  attendance  your  wounds  require." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will,  for  I  feel  weak ;  but  are  you  hurt?"  he  inquired. 
No;  thanks  to  you." 

"  1  am  glad  of  it." 

"  Let  me  bind  up  your  shoulder  with  this  scarf;  you  will  bleed  t» 
death." 

As  she  said  this,  she  took  her  scarf  from  her  shoulders,  and  with  the 
hunter's  assistance,  bound  up  the  wound,  which  was  a  very  bad  one, 
the  flesh  being  much  torn  and  lacerated.  When  it  was  done  the  hun  - 
ter thanked  her.  He  followed  as  well  as  his  conaitlon  would  allow 
him  to  walk. 

"  Had  you  better  not  lean  on  my  arm  V  she  Inquired,  as  he  walked 
with  an  unsteady  gait. 

I  ought  not  to  lean  on  one  so  frail  as  you  for  support;  but  I  ought 
not  to  call  you  frail,  since,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  had  never  got  up 


from  that  brute's  fangs  alive.' 


"  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  life,  and  when  I  reach  home,  we  will 
all  endeavour  to  repay  some  of  the  debt  I  owe  you.' 
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"  You  owe  me  nothing.  If  I  stood  between  you  and  the  wolf  first, 
you  did  the  same  by  rae  afterwards,  so  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Your  peril  was  incurred  through  me,"  said  Annette,  gratefully. 
"  Well,  I  am  glad  it  has  been  of  service." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  there  were  any  of  those  animal*  to  be  met 
■with  here." 

"  Nor  I ;  but  I  suppose  the  severe  weather  they  have  had  in  the 
mountains  has  driven  them  down  to  seek  for  fu«d,"  rej>iied  the 
hunter. 

"I  «hall,  ho^ever^  bQ  careful, l)j)v^  I  (;^me  aciosg  this  ti^ot  again,'' 
said  Anne^.  .     '   ^  , 

It  is  (jccasionally  daugfr^j^  f^pr/^gtill  ypq  meet  with  any  of  these 
ferocious  animals  wlien  pressed  by  hunger,  you  woiiW  have  little 
chance  of  escape." 

They  now  arrived  at  Pierre  d'Oiilai  d's  abode,  and  Annette  opened  the 
door  and  entered,  followed  by  the  young  hunter. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  Pierre  and  hfs  ijfi*"e  when  they  beheld 
the  soiled  and  blood  stained  garmerts  of  theii  daughter,  and  the  figure 
of  her  preserver  immediately  attracted  their  attention.  His  wounds 
■were  fresh  and  evident,  and  large  clots  of. blood  hung  upon  bis  features 
and  clothes.  '  ' 

"  Annette,  my  child,  art  hurt?"  inquired  her  father,  hastily  survey- 
ing thein  both.  ' 

"No,  father;  but  you  musft  thank  him,"  pointing  to  the  hunter, 
"  for  he  has  saved  my  life,  and  in  "doing  so,  is,  I  much  fear,  seriously 
hurt." 

Nothing  but  mere  scratches,  I  assure  yon,"  said  the  young  hunter. 
•  "  I  have  seen  many  weunds,'"  said  Pieae  ;  "  and  never  saw  worae 
than  those  which  are  occasioned  by  the  fangs  of  an  animal  of  prey." 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  added  his  wife,'  "  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  ease 
the  smart  of  the  wounds." 

The  stranger  took  the  seat  pointed  out  to  him,  which  was  near  the  fire. 
"  Are  you  hurt,  ray  dear  child  ?  '  said  the  mother,  anxiously  looking 
at  Annette. 

"No  mother,  I  have  been  terribly  frightened,  though,  for  1  gave 
jnyself  up  as  lost." 

"  Sit  down,  my  child,  and  rest  yourself,  while  your  father  and  I  dress 
the  wounds  of  your  preserver.    Heaven  bless  him  for  it." 

"  Amen  !"  said  Pierre. 

She  at  once  arose,  and  with  the  assistance  of^ier  husband,  undid  the 
'which  bound  the  hunter's  shoulder,  and  they  became  conscious 
che  desperate  nature  of  the  fray.     Ha\ing  carefully  bathed  the 
jured  parts,  and  having  bound  them  up,  the  stranger  felt  much  at 
vase,  though  the  loss  of  blood  he  had  suffered  caused  him  to  be  very 
■weak. 

They  at  length  resumed  th^ir  seats^  and  ftoni  Annette  they  received 
an  exact  account  of  the  attack  of  the  wolf,  and  the  stranger's  intrepidity. 

"I  cannot  thank  you  in  words,  stranger,  sufficiently  to  expr-ess 
the  gratitude  I  feel  for  what  you  have  done.  Tell  me — can  I  do  aught 
that  will  serve  you  ?  Ask  to  the  fall  extent  of  what  I  possess,  and  it 
shall  be  yours." 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  so  unreasonahk  as  that ;  but  if  you  will  grant  me 
shelter  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  can  resume  my  sports  V 

"  You  shall  be  as  welcome  as  my  own  ohild  to  a))  I  possess,"  returned 
Pierre.       "         ^  ^    .  -  ..  •     .  ..i  b->;,-..i.(... 

"Thank you,"  rthitned  the  stfah'gfet.t' ^ -  ' 

"To  whom  am  I  under  for  this  ohligatioti?  I' would  ■wish  to  know, 
;vifere  it  only  that  your  name  might  be  engraven  on  my  heart." 

"My  name  is  Henri  de  I'Arme,"  said  the  stranger.  "I  have  been 
amusing  myself  ■^^'ith  hunting  in  these  •w41ds  for  some  days ;  but  had 
met  with  little  sport,  and  when  I  met  your  daughter,  was  in  search 
of  some  place  to  pass  the  night  under." 

"Indeed?  but  you  have  paid  a  dear  pride- for  a- lodging,  when  it 
costs  blood." 

"  Not  in  a  case  like  this."       ■  -  • 

Pierre  smiled  grimly,  and  his  dark  e^e  rested  on  the  Strang  for  an 
instant ;  but  was  quickly  withdrawn  when  he  raised  his  eyes. 

That  evening  they  all  thanked  Divine  Providence  for  the  almost 
'  miraculous  deliverance  of  their  daughter  from  a  horrible  death.  An- 
nette, herself,  had  the  liveliest  sensations  of  gratitude  towards  Henri, 
'  not  the  less  so  that  he  ■was  youi^g  and  of  a  handsome  and  manly  mould, 
•with  light  blue  eyes^  and  an  air  of  frankness  and  breeding  far  above 
his  dress,  or  the  class  -with  whom  she  and  her  parents  were  in  the  habit 
of  associating. 

She  passed  a  very  bad  night,  for  no  sooner  did  she  close  her  eyes, 
than  the  fearful  beast  she  had  boe«  attacked  by  was  present  in  her 
imagination.  His  g'owing  eyeballs  and  distended  jaws  created  such  a 
horror,  that  she  awoke  in  affright.  Then  the  young  hunter  would  be 
recalled  to  her  imagination.  She  would  see  him  rolling  beneath  the 
murderous  beast,  with  its  teeth  fast  fixed  in  his  throat,  which 
caused  a  tremor  to  seize  her,  Rnd  she  was  nigh  crying  out  with  terror. 


In  the  morning  she  arose,  but  little  refreshed  for  hier  night's  rest ; 
and  when  her  mother  inquired  the  cause  of  her  altered  appearance,  she 
ascribed  it  to  the  fright  of  the  preceding  day. 

Henri  de  I'Arme  was  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  proprietaire,  the 
Count  de  Seine.  They  were  not  very  much  known  here.  Indeed 
the  count  had  only  during  that  season  ^  taken  to  reside  on  his 
estate.  It  had  hitherto  been  managed  by  a  steward ;  but  having 
become  disgusted  with  Paris,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  to 
his  country  residence. 

Indeed,  it  was  well  wott^  of  h^  presence,  5pr  it  wqjs  a  noble-looking 
building — a  chateau  capal^le  of  making  g  strot^jp-defenc*,  shoald  buch 
ever  be  required  ;  and  its^appe^jdpges  were  of  great  e.^ent— Miles  in 
length  might  be  traversed,  and  still  it  was  all  the  count's  property.  Pierre 
d'Oulard  did  not  live  upon  this  estate.  Indeed  he  haidly  knew  the 
proprietor's  name,  much  less  that  of  his  .son. 

The  next  day  Henri  was  confined  by  fever  and  inflammation  of  his 
wotmds  to  his  room.  Awnette  was  his  unwearied  attendant.  She 
Would  not  let  him  express  a  wish,  but  endeavoured  to  anticipaie  it. 

He  more  than  once  exclaimed  against  the  trouble  he  was  giving  her, 
when  she  would  reply,  — 

"  I  can  never  think  it  a  trouble  to  wait  upon  you,  who  have  risked 
your  life  to  save  mine.    I  would  not  be  so  ungrateful." 

"  Indeed,  your  gratitude  is  too  great  for  such  a  service,"  said  Henri. 

"  Indecc*,  I  cannot  be  too  grateful." 

"  I  then  lay  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  you,"  he  replied. 

Annette  blushed,  and  turned  away,  under  pretence  of  arra7?ging 
something  on  the  taUe. 

Two  days  after  this  the  stranger  was  well  enough  to  go  out,  and  to 
seek  his  own  amusement.    When  he  was  alone  with  Annette,- — 

"  Annette,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Well,  Henri,"  she  replied. 

"  I  fear  I  must  leave  you." 

"  Leave  us  /" 

"  Yes." 

"  When  ?" 

"  To-morrow  at  latest." 

"  To-morrow  !  that  is  soon." 

"  Sooner  than  I  could  wish,"  said  Henry,  with  a  sigh,  and  casting  a 
glance  at  her. 

Annette  sighed  too,  and  hung  her  bead,  and  then  said, — 
"  But,  Henri,  we  shall  see  you  again,  1  hope  1" 

"  Surely,  Annette  ;  if  I  were  to  leave  you,  sever  to  see  you  again,  I 
should  be  unhappy." 
"  Unhappy!" 
"  Yes — miserable." 
"  Why  V 

"  Because  you  have  been  so  kind  and  f.o  attentive,  and  because  you 
are  so  pretty." 

Annette  was  much  confused,  and  blushed.  She  thought  that  Henri 
was  very  handsome.  He  was  much  more  conversible  than  any  of  the 
young  men  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  speaking  to. 

"  What  would  my  father  say,  if  he  heard  you  speak  thus  2"  said 
Annette. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  docs  not  hear  me.  And 
why  should  he  not  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  so  strict  and  severe." 

"  Surely  he  does  not  act  harshly  towards  you  i" 

"  No,  no,  indeed  he  does  not." 

"  Then  what  alarmed  you  ?" 

"  The  idea  of  his  hearing  you  thus  eovversing  with  me,"  said 
Annette, 

"Oh,  never  mind  that;  he  would  not  hurt  you  nor  me  either,  I 

think." 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  sure  he  would  not;  but  he  is  so  strict  himself  he  -would 
think  you  did  wrong." 
"  Indited!" 

"  I  am  sure  he  would." 

"  Well,  but  may  I  not  say  to  you  what  I  think,  Annette  V  hs  n^iiL 

"  Oh,  yes;  but  not  that." 

"  That  you  are  pretty  V 

"  Yes — it  is  mere  flatterj'." 
.  "  Indeed  it  is  not.    I  meant  it,  though,  perhaps,  I  did  net  intend 
saying  so.    But,  Annette,  did  you  ever  love  any  one  ?" 

•'  What  a  question  !" 

"  Well,  can  you  love?  Have  you  affection  to  bestow  upon  one  who 
adores  yoji  ?" 

"  Who  is  it?" 
"  Myself." 

"  No — sure  you  are  jesting  ?" 

"  I  do  not,  indeed  ;  but  the  dimple  of  jmu  efaaek  and  the  lau<h  in 
your  eye,  make  me  amile." 
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"  Indeed !" 

Yes ;  I  Inow  not  the  reason,  but  such  is  the  case ;  and  yet  I  feel 
melancholy." 

What  for?" 
"  Because  I  am  about  to  leave  you." 
"  Must  you  go  ?" 

"  I  must ;  and  I  would  wish  to  carry  away  with  me  the  assurance 
that  you  who  possess  my  heart  can  return  my  aflFectlon." 
"  Are  vott  serious  ?" 
"  I  am." 

"  "Well,  then,  if  I  assure  you  that  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  you, 
and  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done,  will  that  be  enough  2" 

"  If  you  will  say  no  more — but,"  he  added,  taking  her  hand,  and 
passing  his  hand  round  her  waist,  "  can  you  give  me  love  for  love?" 

"  I  don't  know  " 

"  I  love  you  more  than  miser  can  love  his  treasure,  Annette." 
"  Well." 

"  And  I  would  lay  my  life  down  for  your  safety  and  happiness." 

"  I  know  it — you  have  done  so.  I  know  not  if  I  do  right  in  saying  I 
have  a  greater  regard  for  you  than  for  any  one  else." 

"  Bless  you,  Annette,  you  have  made  my  heart  glad  with  that  word." 

She  held  out  her  hand  towards  him.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  But 
he  did  not  stop  here— he  found- a  way  of  pressing  his  own  lips  to  hers. 
She  •  eieased  herself  from  his  grasp,  and  said,  laughingly, — 

"  Your  love  increases  vastly." 

"  And  so  it  is  likely,  with  such  an  object  in  view  as  yourself,  An- 
nette." 

"  Nay,  no  more  compliments." 

"  There  are  none  in  what  I  have  said,  upon  my  honour,"  he  added, 
seriously 

"  Well,  you  had  better  take  a  short  walk;  my  father  wiU  soon  feturn 
from  his  work,  and  I  have  wasted  my  time  in  talking  to  you." 

"  I'll  go,  charming  Annette,  and  meet  him  ;  he  will  think  I  have 
spent  more  time  in  the  open  air  than  I  have,"  he  replied. 

"  You  had  better ;  open  air  you  recollect  he  prescribed  to  you  yes- 
terday." 

"  Yes,  he  did;  why  should  he  do  so?" 

"  I  know  not,  unless  he  thought  "  here  Annette  stopped  short, 

and  blushed. 

"  Thought  what,  pretty  Annette  ?" 
"  That  yDU  would  talk  nonsense." 

"  Upon  my  word  he  has  a  most  complimentary  notion  of  my  under- 
sUnding.    However,  I'll  go ;  so  farewell,  Annette." 

He  turned  and  left  the  house,  and  Annette  found  leisure  to  arrange 
the  meal  against  her  father's  approach.  He  came  back  with  Henri  de 
I'Arme,  and  they  were  both  seriously  engaged  in  conversation.  Pierre 
entered  the  hou^e,  and  cast  a  piercing  glance  towards  his  daughter,  and 
then  took  his  place  at  the  board.  Henry  took  his  seat  beside  him  as 
usual.  There  was  much  more  humour  and  kindness  in  the  old  man's 
manner  than  was  usual,  and  he  said  to  him,  

"  So  you  must  leave  us  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri,  "  I  have  those  who  will  be  anxious  to  hear  of 
my  safety." 

"  I  dare  say  so,"  said  Pierre  ;  "  but  do  you  feel  strong  eneugh  to 
journey  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  to  resume  my  favourite  pursuit  with  the  gun,"  he  replied. 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  for  your  own  sake,  though  I  grieve  to  part 
with  a  guest  whom  I  know,  under  such  circumstances." 

"  Name  them  not  I  beg  of  you ;  you  would  have  done  the  same,  and 
I  feel  myself  much  indebted  for  your  kindness  and  hospitaHty,  and  I 
wish  I  could  prevail  upon  you  to  point  out  any  way  in  which  I  can  ac- 
knowledge it." 

"  You  have  acknowledged  more  than  is  necessary,  and  were  I  an 
adept  at  words,  young  man,  I  would  tell  you  the  extent  of  my  thank- 
fulness ioi  your  courageous  and  timely  interference  to  save  my  Annette 
from  such  an  untimely  death." 

"  We  will  have  a  truce  on  this  subject,"  said  Henri,  "  since  we  can 
do  no  more." 

The  evening  was  spent  in  conversation,  and  for  the  first  time, 
Henri  perceived  that  his  host  was  a  man  who  was,  in  understanding 
and  education,  far  above  his  station.  When  the  evening  was  nigh 
spent,  he  slipped  out  and  saw  Annette. 

"  Annette,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  Henri." 

"  I  came  to  bid  you  f«ewell,  but  I  have  not  time  to  Say  so;  will 
you  meet  me  in  the  orchard  after  all  are  asleeo  ^" 
"  Why,  Henry?"  ^' 

Ji  ^^u'^T  ^  something  to  say  to  yon,  and  to-moirow  morning  1 
leave  the  house  with  your  father." 

"  Indeed,  so  soon  ?" 

"  Tes," 


"  Well,  I  wiU  try." 

"  God  bless  you  till  then,"  he  said,  and  kissing  her  eheek  he  returned 
to  the  cottage. 

The  moon  rose  with  that  pale  and  intense  light,  known  only  to  those 
who  dwell  farther  south  than  the  inhabitants  of  these  temperate  regions. 
It  was  clear,  the  stars  shone,  but  not  brightly,  as  the  moon's  reflected 
light  shone  too  strongly.  There  was  a  gentle  mist  rising  like  a  mantle 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  air  was  keen  and  frosty. 

Presently  might  be  seen  two  figures  making  towards  the  orchard  by 
different  paths.    It  was  Annette  and  Henri.    The  evening  was  cold, 
and  she  had  wrapped  herself  up  ;  for  the  same  reason  they  at  once  re- 
tired to  the  summer-house  that  was  built  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
"  Well,  Henri,  you  see  I  have  come  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest  Annette."  , 
The  young  p'ople  spent  much  time  in  sweet  converse— love  was  in 
their  hearts  and  eyes  They  thought  of  love,  and  spoke  of  lov^.  The. 
youth  pressed  the  maiden  to  his  bosom,  and  she  did  not  repress  his 
caresses,  but  permitted  them.  He  told  her  who  he  was,  and  that  he 
would  one  day  make  her  rich,  that  her  father  should  no  more  toil  for  9 
living.  Her  mind  became  dazzled  with  the  brilliant  prospect  that  was 
held  out  to  her.  She  believed  all  he  said,  and  why  should  she  do  other- 
wise? She  was  without  guile,  and  knew  no  deception  in  one  she 
loved. 

•»♦**** 
Nine  months  after  this  evening,  the  house  of  Pierre  d'Oulard  was 
one  of  sickness  and  of  despair.    Pierre  was  silent. 

His  daughter  lay  on  her  bed,  not  dead  nor  dying — this  would  have, 
been  a  great  misfortune — but  Pierre  d'Oul^d  was  a  man,  and  could^ 
have  borne  that.    But  she  lay  there  a  mother. 

Pierre's  heart  was  sick,  but  rousing  himself,  he  muttered  something 
of  dark  import  and  knewn  only  to  himself. 

He  had  learned  all.  His  daughter  was  dishonoured  by  Henri,  de 
I'Arme.  He  promised  her  marriage  when  he  yras  his  own  master,  and 
had  succeeded  to  his  estates.  His  father  had  been  gathered  to  the  dust. 
Then  why  did  he  delay  to  keep  the  promise  he  had  voluntarily  ma<Je? 
Because  he  never  intended  to  fulfil  those  promises,  however  solemnly 
made. 

Pierre  d'Oulard  left  his  home  in  search  of  the  father  of  his  daughter's 
child.    He  had  no  longer  the  proud  and  haughty  look,  but  with  th^ 
resolved  and  dogged  look  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  not.  to 
postulate  or  beseech,  but  of  one  who  would  exact  vengeance,    -  •  ■  < 

Pierre  had  been  afisent  froaa  home  for  three  days  and  nights.  His 
wife  was  seriously  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  knowing  his  disposit^ 
too  well,  she  felt  the  utmost  alarm.  She  could  not  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  the  object  of  his  journey.  •  "  ■ 

Late  on  the  fourth  night,  Pierre  returned.  His  looks  were  haggard 
in  the  extreme.  He  sat  down  in  silence  to  his  meal,  and  when  be  had 
eaten,  he  inquired  after  his  daughter,  and  after  listening  to  his  "wife's 
reply,  he  said, — 

"  We  must  leave  this  place."  ., 
"  Leave  this  place,  Pierre,  why?"  ^  .. 

"  Have  we  not  been  dishonoured,  and  shall  we  not  become  the  laugh^ 
ing-stock  of  all  that  choose  to  gaze  upon  us  ?  Besides,  I  have  andthet 
motive." 

"  What  is  it,  Pierre?"  asked  his  trembling  wife. 
"  I  have  exacted  the  fullest  vengeance  I  could  take  against  the  se- 
ducer of  my  child,  and  this  place  will  be  too  hot  to  live  in.-   I  must 
cross  the  frontier  this  night,  or  before  morning  I  shall  be  consigned  ta 
a  dungeon." 

"  Such  a  night  as  this,  dear  Pierre  ?"  .  * 

"  Ay,  if  it  were  a  thousand  times  worse  ;  and  you  must  follow  mei 
with  Annette,  as  soon  as  she  is  able,  over  the  frontiers  into  Spain."  • 

Annette  overheard  her  father's  words,  and  terror  Seized  her  in  every 
limb,  aod  ere  long  she  was  a  corpse.  Pierre  made  his  escape  and  his 
wife  followed  him,  but  neither  were  ever  seen  after  that  fatal  event.,  ;  ^ 


Blkssino  Canules  at  Rome. — This  was  seen  by  Lady  Morgan  in 
1820.  The  ceremony  takes  places  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  -  the 
Qulrinal,  where  the  Pope  himself  ofliciates,  and  blesses,  and  distributes 
with  his  own  hands,  a  candle  to  every  person  in^the.  body  of  the  church, 
each  going  individually  and  kneeling  at  the  throne  to  receive  it.  The 
ceremony  commences  with  the  cardinals,  then  follow  the  bishops  pre- 
laii,  canons,  priors,  abbots,  priests,  &c.,  down  to  the  sacristans  and 
meanest  officers  of  the  church.  When  the  last  of  these  has  gotten  his 
candle,  the  poor  conservatori,  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Senate 
and  pjople  receive  theirs.  This  ceremony  over,  the- candles  are  lighted, 
the  Pope  is  mounted  in  his  chair  and  carried  in  procession,  with  hymns 
chanting  round  the  ance-chapel,  the  throne  is  stripped  of  its  splendid 
hangings,  the  pope  and  cardinals  take  off  their  gold  and  crimson  dresves , 
put  on  their  ordinary  robes,  and  the  usual  mass  of  the  morning  is  sung, 
The  blessing  of  the  candles  takes  place  in  all  the  jparish  churches, 
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WEDDING  UNDER  GROUND. 

On  the  conclusion  of  my  studies  at  the  mineraloRical  college  of  Frey- 
berg,  I  was  made  very  happy  by  being  named  one  of  a  party  commis- 
sioned to  visit  the  most  celebrated  mines  of  Europe,  to  procure  infor- 
mation respecting  re:ent  discoveries,  and  collect  specimens  for  the  Mu- 
seum. 

No  one  hut  a  mineralogist  can  imagine  the  heart-felt  pleasure  vritli 
which  ve  Cimmerians  descend  into  the  bowe  s  of  the  cartli,  and  follow 
nature  into  tho>e  recesses  which  none  but  tlie  progeny  of  an  Eve  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  exploring.  But,  though  prepared  to  find  in 
these  subterranean  abodes  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles  the  eye 
can  witness,  as  well  as  the  utmost  horrors  imagination  can  pnlnt,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  quest  of  romantic  adventure  that  I  penetrated  their 
fathomless  abysses. 

Such,  however,  in  countrieB  where  the  mines  are  employed  as  places 
of  punishment,  aro  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  I  never  shall  forget 
the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  celebrated  history  of  Count 
Alberti's  confinement  in  the  horrible  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  as  nar- 
rated to  me  on  the  spot  by  a  grey-headed  miner,  in  whose  childhood  it 
had  occurred.  Though  the  rank  and  favour  of  that  accomplished 
young  nobleman,  and  the  dismal  transition  from  the  splendours  of  a 
court,  and  the  smiles  of  an  empress,  to  condemnation  for  life  to  sub- 
terranean drudgery  of  the  most  pestiferous  nature,  lend  to  his  history  a 
deeper  and  more  terrific  interest  than  can  attach  to  the  comparatively 
obscure  adventures  of  the  pair  of  youthful  lovers,  the  denouement  ot 
•whose  little  romance  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  in  the  Hun- 
garian mines  of  Schemnitz,  I  must  trust  to  your  indulgence,  and  the 
singularity  of  the  scene  of  these  nuptials,  to  atone  for  the  deficiency. 

Besides  that  superior  order  of  nobles,  or  magnates,  who,  from  wealth 
and  extent  of  possessions,  are  more  than  nominal  princes,  there  exists 
in  Hungary  a  class  of  almost  equally  noble  blood,  but  dilapidated  for- 
tunes, who,  disdaining  all  professions  sa»e  that  of  arms,  have  no  means 
of  Increasing  their  substance  but  by  alliances  with  the  free  merchants, 
who  are  beginning  rapidly  to  acquire  riches  and  consideration  in  the 
larger  cities. 

Such  marriages,  among  the  cadets,  especially  of  the  poorer  nobles, 
are  not  unfrequent ;  and  while  they  are  tolerated  by  the  privileged 
race,  who  occasionally  condescend  to  them,  they  are  eagerly  courted  by 
that,  till  lately,  oppressed  and  contemned  class,  trho  cheerfully  make 
large  sacrifices  to  accomplish  them. 

There  was  in  S  a  beautiful  girl,  the  only  daughter  of  a  Polish 

merchant  (half  suspected  to  have  in  his  veins  some  of  the  blood  of  Is- 
rael), who,  in  addition  to  her  father's  well-filled  coffers,  possessed  per- 
sonal attractions  enough  to  draw  around  her  a  host  of  younger  brothers, 
whose  pedigrees  outweighed  their  purses. 

Among  these  the  heart  of  Ida  Stephanoff  soon  declared  in  favour  of 
Casimir  Yaninky,  one  of  the  first  and  most  ardent  of  her  suitors,  and 
just  such  a  gay,  gallant  sprig  of  nobility  as  was  likely  to  make  a  deeg 
impression  on  the  daughter  of  a  grave  and  penurious  trader. 

Although  the  sole  patrimony  ef  Casimir  was  hi.s  sword,  there  were 
circumstances  which  inclined  old  Stephanoff  to  concur  in  his  daughter's 
pref-rence  of  the  youth  over  others  similarly  situated.  There  was  still 
a  small  estate  in  the  family,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Casimir,  though 
married,  was  childless. 

Here  was  something  of  a  reversionary  prospect;  and  as  Casimir  was 
unquestionably  the  most  rising  young  man  among  Ida's  suitors,  she  and 
her  father,  during  some  happy  months,  saw  him  with  the  same  favour- 
able eye.  His  consent  was  formally  given,  and  a  time  not  very  far  dis 
tant  fixed  for  the  marriage,  when  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  absent  from  his  estate  in  the  neigKbourhood  of  S  ,  unex- 
pectedly returned,  and,  having  accidentally  seen  Ida  at  a  village  festival, 
aaade  to  her  father  such  dazzling  overtures,  as  entirely  overset  the  old 
Jew's  fidelity  to  his  previous  engagements,  and  even  his  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  his  daughter.  What  these  were,  on  being  informed  of  the 
proposal,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Graf  Metzin  was  an  elderly  man,  of  peculiar  forbidding  appearance, 
and  austere  manners;  and  having  already  crntrived  to  get  rid  of  two 
wives,  he  had  brought  with  him  a  sort  of  Blue-Beard  reputation,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  even  a  disengaged  maiden. 
But  then  he  was  not  only  rich,  but  enjoyed  considerable  credit  at  court ; 
and  had  returned  to  Hungary  with  a  degree  of  delegated  influence,  if 
not  positive  authority,  which  rendered  his  alliance  infinitely  desirable 
to  a  man  in  trade. 

Stephanoff,  though  standing  sufficiently  in  awe  of  the  fiery  Yaninsky 
and  his  family  not  abruptly  to  withdraw  hLs  promise,  began  to  long 
earnestly  for  the  means  of  breaking  it ;  and  this  Graf  Metzin  proposed 
to  furnish  by  possessing  himself,  as  if  by  force,  of  the  person  of  Ida, 
and  apparently  reducing  her  father  to  consent  to  a  union  which  it  was 
put  of  his  power  to  prevent.    The  plot  was  not  difficult  of  execution, 


Ida  and  her  old  nurse  (her  motker  had  been  long  dead)  were  surprised 
in  a  rural  excursion  by  a  body  of  the  count's  servants,  and  lodged  in 
his  old  castle,  where,  by  every  demonstration  of  respectful  affection 
which  his  harsh  nature  permitted,  he  strove  to  reconcile  the  high- 
spirited  girl  to  her  state  of  durance.  What  she  felt  did  not  transpire 
beyond  the  enchanted  walls  ;  but  Casimer  moved  Heaven  and  caith  to 
procure  her  release,  and  was  only  restrained  by  sincere  affection  for  the 
child,  from  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  her  despicable  parent. 

Dreading  the  re.tcntment  which  he  was  conscious  of  dei<erving,  Ste- 
phanoff feigned  to  be  inconsolable  for  the  Iofb  of  his  daughter,  and 
solicited  penni.ssion  to  reclaim  her  by  force  ;  but  the  local  authorities, 
overawed  by  Graf  Metzin,  and  indeed  apprised  privately  that  he  had 
acted  in  concert  with  her  father,  to  break  off  an  idle  match  between 
two  uuadvised  young  people,  declined  interfering,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  farce  would  soon  end,  like  so  many  others,  in  the  marriage  of 
the  chief  actors. 

Thi.s  Casimer  was  determined  to  arert,  and  legal  means  being  beyond 
his  reach,  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  demon,  who,  in  their  abtence,  threw 
in  his  way  some  of  a  very  opposite  character. 

Urged  almost  to  madness  by  a  pathetic  billet  which  Ida  had  found 
means  to  convey  to  him,  he  availed  himself  of  an  accidental  rencontre 
with  a  band  of  freebooters  (some  of  whom  are  still  to  be  found  lurking 
in  all  the  mountainous  parti  of  Hungary),  to  engraft  on  their  pre- 
viously formed  plan  of  plundering  his  rival's  castle,  the  rescue  of  his 
betrothed,  during  the  confusion  of  the  attack. 

The  morality  and  loyalty  of  this  measure  may  easily  be  called  in 
question ;  but  there  is  yet  In  these  countries  a  sufficient  smack  of  bar- 
barism to  make  retaliation  be  considered  perfectly  justifiable ;  and  a 
young  man  just  robbed  of  his  mistress  may  perhaps  he  excused  for  not 
respecting  hi*  rival's  money-bags. 

To  his  person  there  could  be  no  injury  meditated,  as  the  time  fixed 
was  that  of  his  necessary  absence  with  part  of  his  household,  in  attend- 
ance on  a  provincial  assembly.  The  hazard  of  the  enterprise  was  con- 
siderable, as  Graf  Merzin  had  a  tolerably  numerous  establishment ;  how- 
ever, their  attachment  was  not  deemed  such  as  to  prompt  a  very  vi- 
gorous resistance,  and  the  young  temporary  bandit  and  his  more  prac-' 
tlbcd  a!<sociates  marched  gaily  to  the  assault. 

Ti'.e  e  had,  howtver,  been  treachery  somewhere,  for  In  pai>sing 
through  a  thick  wood  on  the  skirts  of  the  count's  property,  they  were 
intercepted  by  a  troo^i  of  soldiers  (who  liad  long  l)een  avare  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  brigands,  and  on  the  look-out  for  them),  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  were  surrounded  and  made  prisoners. 

Yaninsky,  in  thus  joining,  at  the  instigation  of  passion  and  despair, 
a  band  o'  robbers,  had  so  far  remembered  his  own  and  family's  bonour, 
as  to  exact  from  his  comrades,  iu  case  of  any  disaster,  the  most  im- 
plicit vow  of  secrecy  as  to  his  real  name  and  condition;  he  therefore 
suffered  himself  to  pass  as  one  of  the  band,  but  his  youth,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  even  his  hardened  companions  to  his  comparative  innocence, 
marked  him  ior  the  milder  punishment  of  the  mines,  while  the  captain 
and  one  or  two  more  (who,  to  ray  the  truth,  little  deserved  Casimer's 
self-reproaches  for  perhaps  accelerating  their  fate)  expiated  their  former 
crimes  on  the  scaffold. 

As  for  Yaninsky,  though  he  at  first  congratulated  himself  on  being 
conducted  for  trial  to  a  distant  part  of  the  province,  where  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  recognised,  yet  the  consequent  Imptrssihility  of  conveying 
to  Ida  any  tidings  of  his  fate,  formed  the  chief  aggravation  of  his 
situation  ;  and  having  reason  to  fear  she  mutt  have  received  his  hatty 
information  of  her  meditated  rescue,  the  thought  of  her  anxiety  added 
bitterness  to  his  own. 

Tlie  mines,  however,  to  which  he  was  condemned  for  two  years,  were 

within  three  or  four  days'  journey  of  S  ,  and  among  their  frequent 

visitants,  hope  whispered  one  might  ere  lung  be  found  to  communicate 
tidings  of  his  personal  safety,  and  unabated  constancy. 

Ida,  meanwhile,  bad  gathered  from  Graf  Metzin's  own  triumphant 
account  of  his  castle's  escape  from  spoliation,  corroboration  of  her  own 
fears  that  Casimer  was  implicated  ;  and  during  some  days  which  elapsed 
ere  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  decided  at  the  capital  of  the  d  strict, 
she  suffered  agonies  of  suspense  which  half  inclined  her  to  avow  her 
suspicions,  and  redeem,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  hand,  that  life, 
which  she  was  sure  Casimer  would  not  stoop  to  purchase  at  the  expense 
of  his  honour. 

At  length  her  persevering,  though  still  courteous  gaoler,  brought  her 
the  almost  welcome  intelligence  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
upon  three  ringleaders  (none  of  whom,  being  men  advanced  in  life, 
and  of  well-known  atrocity,  could  possibly  be  Casimer),  and  of  the  con- 
demnation for  various  periods  to  the  mines  of  the  rest,  among  whom, 
her  heart  whispered,  he  would  certainly  be  found. 

To  effect  her  escape  and  join  him  became  now  her  sole  object.  To 
replace  herself  under  the  inefficient  and  unwilling  protection  of  her 
father  would,  she  knew,  be  fruitless ;  as,  from  the  tenor  of  his  few 
letters  since  her  captivity,  she  saw  he  was  at  least  »n  accomplice  in  it, 
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and  might  enforce  her  hated  marriage  with  an  urgency  which  would 
leave  her  in  the  end  no  alternative  but  a  flight,  less  disgraceful,  from 
the  power  of  a  ravisher,  than  from  a  father's  ostensible  protectioH. — 
Her  nurse,  who,  in  all  but  mental  cultivation,  had  performed  a  mother's 
part  towards  the  early  orphan,  and  who  lOTed  her  with  all  a  mother's 
fondness,  entered  into  her  views  with  almost  youthful  enthusiasm,  and 
a  plan  at  length  suggested  itself  for  accomplishing  her  escape. 

All  parts  of  Hungary,  it  is  well  known,  swarm  with  gipsies  ;  and  no- 
where, perhaps,  is  that  migratory  race  more  largely  tolerated  and  less 
oppressed.  Bands  of  them  are  generally  in  some  degree  settled,  as  far 
as  their  habits  permit,  on  each  considerable  estate  ;  and,  forbearing  from 
all  depredations  on  that  privileged  territory,  enjoy  a  sort  of  tacit  coun- 
tenance from  the  proprietor.  Metzin,,as  an  alien  from  his  country-,  and 
s  harsh  repulsive  character,  wag  no  great  favourite  among  his  Zingari, 
whom  he  forbade  to  enter  his  castle,  and  banished  from  some  of  their 
immemorial  haunts. 

Old  Natalia,  little  doubting  that  amid  this  acute  and  vindictive  tribe 
she  might  secure  coadjutors,  could  the  once  open  a  communication  with 
them,  feigned  gradually  to  lend  a  more  willing  ear  to  Graf  Metzin's 
endeavours  to  conciliate  her,  and  to  be  won  over  by  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  match  with  her  nursling. 

She  then  confided  to  him  that  much  of  Ida's  pertinacious  adherence 
to  her  engagement  with  Casimer,  arose  from  an  early  prophecy  of  one 
of  the  gifted  race  of  Zingari,  that  she  would  marry  a  younger  son  of 
the  best  blood  in  Hungary,  and,  after  many  trials,  would  lead  with  him 
a  long  and  happy  life  ;  and  suggested,  that,  from  a  mind  naturally  in- 
clined to  superstition,  the  imprcbsion  could  only  be  effaced  by  a  counter 
prediction  by  a  yet  more  experienced  and  authoritative  sybil.  Such  a 
one,  she  knew,  was  to  be  found  among  the  count's  territorial  Egyp- 
tians, and  in  return  for  the  communication,  she  received,  as  she  ex- 
pected, a  commission  to  talk  over  the  old  beldame,  and  put  into  her 
mouth  such  an  oracular  response  as  should  suit  the  purposes  of  her  lord. 

Delighted  with  this  fiist  step  towards  liberty,  aud  satisfied  that  the 
prophetess  owed  the  count  a  sufficient  grudge  to  enter  cheerfully  into 
any  scheme  to  outwit  him,  Natalia  held  with  her  along  conference,  dur- 
ing which  she  found  in  Miriam  a  coadjutress  beyond  her  most  sanguine 
hopes.  It  was  agreed  that,  to  prevent  suspicion,  the  sybil  should  con- 
line  herself  to  giving,  in  the  presence  of  the  count,  mysterious  intima- 
tions of  his  happy  destiny,  and  afterwards  solicit  oppcrtunities  to  con- 
firm in  private  the  impression  on  the  still  wavering  mind  of  the  young 
betrothed. 

Ida,  duly  prepared  for  the  farce,  received  the  gipsy  at  first  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  but,  as  if  irresistibly  overpowed  by  the  solemn 
eloquence  of  the  skilful  foituae-te.ler,  gradually  listened  with  more 
complacency  to  her  gorgeous  promises  cf  a  wealthy,  as  well  as  noble 
spouse,  unbounded  honour,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  contrasted  with  a 
faithless  and  penniless  lover,  doomed  by  the  destinies  to  a  violent  and 
premature  death.  SuflScient  remaining  incredulity  was  of  course  mani- 
fested to  render  future  visits  necessarj',  but  the  count,  though  unsuspi- 
cious of  any  plot,  did  not  yet  feel  confidence  enough  in  the  stanchness 
of  his  Zingari  ally,  to  trust  her  with  any  possible  revocation  of  her 
oracle.  He,  therefore,  chose  to  be  present  when  she  again  entered  the 
castle,  and  this  obliged  her  to  exert  some  ingenuity  in  communicating 
to  Ida  the  positive  intelligence  she  had  that  day  received,  of  Casimir'b 
actual  sojourn  in  the  mines  ot  Schemnitz. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  all  her  former  asseverations,  that  the  stars 
had  irrevocably  decreed  the  union  of  Ida  with  a  rich  aud  adoring  suitor, 
she  advanced  towards  her,  and  resuming  her  hand  with  an  air  of  pecu- 
liar solemnity,  exclaimed,  in  a  manner  fully  calculated  to  excite  her  at- 
tention : — 

"  It  has  this  day  been  revealed  to  me,  that  when  you  again  meet  your 
perfidious  lover,  it  will  not  be  upon  earth .'" 

These  ominous  words  at  first  made  Ida  start,  but  the  gipsy's  earnest 
tone  and  gesture,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  glance  of  her  wild  dark 
eye,  taught  her  to  look  for  a  le*s  obvious  meaning  ;  and,  with  a  joyful 
alacrity,  from  which  the  count  drew  the  most  flattering  hopes,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  reply  : — 

"  Well,  mother,  I  see  you  are  a  prophetess,  indeed !  There  is  nothing, . 
however  deep,  which  you  cannot  fathom." 

The  gipsy,  thus  made  aware  that  she  was  understood,  ingratiated 
herself  srf  far  with  the  count,  by  her  adroitness,  as  to  procure  free  in- 
gress to  the  chateau  ;  stipulating,  however,  for  permission  to  bring  with 
her  an  orphan  grandson,  from  whom  she  never  willingly  separated,  as  he 
was  apt,  when  out  of  her  restraining  presence,  to  get  into  mischief;  be- 
sides, hi»  musical  powers  on  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  Jew's  harp,  would, 
she  was  sure,  serve  to  dissipate  Ida's  remaining  melancholy,  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  new  love. 

Miriam  generally  contrived  to  pay  her  visits  towards  the  dusk  of 
evening,  a  time  when  she  said  the  mind  was  more  open  to  mysterious 
impressions,  and  the  influence  of  the  stars  (which,  even  while  she  thus 
tampered  with  tbcl^  oupremacy,  she  more  than  half  believed)  pecuUvly 


powerful.  She  and  her  grandson  insensibly  became  such  privileged 
personages  as  to  pass  in  and  out  from  thetunet  assigned  to  Ida  and  her 
nurse,  without  exciting  any  observation ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  the 
caee,  than  Miriam  and  Natalia  began  to  put  in  execution  their  project 
of  transforming  Ida  into  a  very  tolerable  fac  simile  of  young  Zekiel,  by 
means  of  the  well-known  gipsy  dye  for  the  skin,  and  a  suit  of  boy's 
clothes,  introduced  piece  by  piece,  under  the  grandame's  tattered  mantle. 

The  resemblance  was  quite  sufficient  to  have  deceived  more  suspi- 
cious observets,  and  Ida's  fears  for  any  possible  evil  consequences  to 
her  poor  second  self  being  obviated  by  seeing  him  safely  descend  a  rope 
ladder  with  all  the  agility  of  his  tribe,  and  swim  the  moat  with  the  ease 
of  an  amphibious  animal,  she  with  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  limbs 
followed  her  conductress  to  the  gates.  Natalia,  who  could  with  no 
great  difficulty  have  found  a  pretext  for  accompanying  her  bejond  them, 
insisted  with  maternal  devotion  on  remaining  behind,  to  carry  on  for  a 
d.-iy  or  two  ths  farce  of  the  supposed  illness  of  her  charge,  and  gain 
time  for  the  fugitive  to  reach  the  mines. 

Once  arrived  there,  she  strongly  advised  Ida  to  reveal  her  aex  aud 
condition  to  the  bergrichter,  or  director,  a  humane  and  benevolent  man, 
through  whose  interposition  she  trusted  Casimir's  release  xmd  her  union 
with  him  might  be  ellected,  though  the  power  of  the  Graf  Metzin,  and 
the  paramount  influence  of  parental  authority  might  render  it  a  hazard- 
ous measure.  Ida,  however,  once  ha.:pily  beyond  the  hated  walls, 
could  think  of  nothing  but  increasing  her  distance  from  them,  and  was 
disposed  to  consider  the  deepest  mine  in  Hungary  with  her  lover  a  wel- 
come refuge  from  tyranny  above  ground.  She  was  too  sanguine  and  in- 
experienced to  foresee  the  many  dilliculties  in  her  path,  or  even  her 
own  want  of  resolution  to  brave  them,  when  it  should  come  to  the  point ; 
and  it  was  not  till  conducted  by  Mirlan  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
mines,  and  instructed  by  her  to  act  the  part  of  a  gipsy  boy,  a  runaway 
from  his  tribe  for  supposed  ill-treatment,  that  her  heart  died  within 
her,  and  she  half  wis:, ed  herself  even  at  Metzinska  again. 

When  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  director,  the  half-formed  pro- 
ject quickly  died  away  upon  her  lips,  un-iqual  alike  to  utter  either  the 
truth  or  the  falsehood  she  had  meditated.  Had  his  manners  been  less 
gentle  and  encouraging,  she  must  have  sunk  beneath  his  glance ;  and 
had  the  dye  on  her  skin  been  one  jot  less  deep,  her  blushes  must  have 
betrayed  her.  The  tears,  however,  which  she  shed  abundantly,  only 
seemed  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  incoherent  story  she  at  length  faltered 
out,  of  a  cruel  step-mother,  and  dislike  to  a  vagrant  life  ;  but  the  com- 
passion they  excited  had  nearly  frustrated  all  her  plans,  by  inducing  the 
director  to  propose  easy  labour  and  personal  attendance  above  ground 
to  so  young  a  creature,  instead  of  the  confined  air  and  laborious 
drudgery  of  the  mine. 

Never  did  poor  culprit  more  ardently  petition  for  release  froiti  that 
Cimmerian  bondage  than  Ida  now  did  to  be  permitted  to  endure  it ;  and 
here  again  the  plea  which  her  awakened  self-posse«.sion  taiight  her  to 
urge,  in  the  natural  dread  of  being  traced  and  kidnapped  by  her  gipsy 
relatives,  found  ample  corroboration  from  the  wild  alarm  which  really 
fillel  her  bosom,  and  lent  energy  to  l.er  supplications.  Nor  was  she 
far  from  the  truth  in  asserting,  that  above  ground,  for  some  time  at 
least,  she  could  not  for  a  moment  fancy  herself  sale. 

Yielding,  therefore,  to  her  childish  but  pardonable  terrors,  the  humane 

director  promised  to  carry  her  down  himself  to  the  mine  of  N  , 

which,  from  its  difficulty  of  access,  aud  couMiderable  distance  from  the 
more  open  and  frequented  ones  of  that  celebrated  district,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  involuntary  residence  of  convicts,  and  was  rendered,  by 
the  same  circumstances,  a  safer  abode  for  a  fugitive  than  those  spacious, 
nay,  almost  splendid  excavations,  where  royalty  i:self  has  frequently 
penetrated  in  commodious  equipages,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  de- 
scent, and  where  the  daily  and  hourly  egress  of  thousands  of  free  la- 
bourers of  both  sexes  would  have  lent  dangerous  facilities  either  for  the 
escape  of  the  criminal,  or  the  recognition  of  the  innocent. 

The  mine  of  N  was  as  yet  accessible  only  by  the  appalling  and  often 

hazardous  conveyance  of  the  bucket,  and  fancy  may  easily  picture  the 
dread  and  horror  with  which  a  timid  girl,  even  under  the  animating  in- 
fluence of  love  and  hope,  found  herself  suspended  over  earth's  centre, 
and  lowered  into  its  almost  fathomless  abysses. 

She  had  already  descended,  by  steep  and  slippery  ladders,  for  nearly 
a  hundred  feet,  without  entirely  losing  the  welcome  glimmer  of  receding 
day,  when  at  a  huge  door,  whose  dingy  aspect  seemed  fitted  for  an  en- 
trance into  the  infernal  regions,  she  perceived  two  figures,  half  naked, 
and  as  black  as  ink,  each  of  whom  held  in  his  hand  a  I'aggot  of  lighted 
fir,  and,  thus  equipped,  might  have  patsed  for  one  of  Pluto's  pages. 

By  these  appalling  satellites,  the  director  and  his  trtmbling  prol-ge 
were  invested  with  dresses  of  congenial  blackness,  and,  amid  deafening 
shouts  and  muttered  ejaculations,  Ida  found  herself  suddenly  seized  by 
one  of  the  goblin  grooms,  who,  unceremoniously  throwing  a  rope  round 
her,  prepared  to  fasten  her  to  the  slight-looking  bucket,  which,  with 
dizzy  horror,  she  saw  swinging  In  mid  air,  to  receive  her  and  he?  Kudo 
conductor. 
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It  required  a  thought  of  Casimir  to  induce  her  to  enter  the  frail  ve- 
hicle within  which  she  was  ordered  to  seat  herself,  while  the  Stygian 
guide,  merely  resting  on  the  edge,  held  'he  rope  with  one  hand,  and 
with  a  pole  in  the  other  kept  the  bucket  clear  of  the  numerous  projec- 
tions which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  its  safety.  There  was  an  awful 
pause  of  a  few  moments  ere  the  machinery  above  was  put  in  motion  to 
accelerate  their  descent,  during  which  the  miner,  aecretly  enjoying  his 
companion's  silent  terror,  cried  : — 

"  Cheer  up,  my  little  fellow,  we  shall  be  at  the  bottom  in  a  trice,  that 
is,"  crossing  himself,  "  if  it  please  St.  Nicholas  to  give  us  a  good  jour 
ney.  But  we  always  make  new  comers  fast  to  the  bucket  ^ince  the 
ugly  accident  which  befel  a  poor  little  girl,  some  hall  dozen  years  ago. 
She  had  a  lover  in  the  mine,  it  would  seem,  and,  poor  simple  thing, 
nothing  would  s^rve  her  but  she  must  be  down  to  seek  him." — (Here 
they  began  to  descend  with  almost  breathless  ra]>idity.) — "She  had 
either  no  guide,  or  one  as  awkward  as  herself ;  so,  you  see,  the  bucket 
was  caught  and  upset  by  that  point  of  rock  we  are  just  passing,  and  the 
poor  girl  was  pitched  out  on  yonder  narrow  shelf  below,  where  she 
clung,  God  knows  how,  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  till  we  got  ladders 
spliced  together,  and  picked  her  off  more  dead  than  aiive.  You  may 
believe  it  was  her  lover  who  brought  down  his  frightened  turtle  ;  he  got 
a  pardon,  and  she  a  pension  ;  so,  you  see,  all's  well  that  ends  well,  and 
here  we  are  safe  at  the  bottom,  St.  Nicholas  be  praised !" 

Ida,  while  she  shuddered  at  the  fearful  tale  which  had  thus  doubled 
the  horrors  of  her  passage,  could  have  blessed  the  miner  for  the  bright 
omen  held  out  by  its  happy  termination. 

She  now  rejoined  the  director,  and  passing  partly  through  gallories 
supported  by  timber  work,  .and  partly  through  vaults  hollowed  in  the 
rock,  arrived  at  a  vast  hall,  whose  extremities  the  feeble  light  of  many 
torches  failed  to  illumine.  It  was  supported  by  pillars  of  ore,  and  sur- 
rounded by  seats  of  the  same  material,  on  which  they  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment's repose.  They  then  proceeded  to  still  greater  depths — now  saluted 
by  burning  exhalations  from  the  furnaces  and  forces  used  for  preparing 
tools,  whose  heat  scarce  permitted  the  workmen  to  bear  the  scantiest 
clothing — now  almost  frozen  by  subterranean  currents  of  air,  rushing 
with  tempestuous  violence  through  narrow  cavities,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  lowest  gallery,  eleven  hundred  feet  under  ground,  where  the  pitchy 
darkness,  the  yet  more  dismal  light  from  distant  lires,  the  swarthy  la- 
bourers, black  as  the  ores  they  worked,  partially  discovered  by  the  sparks 
proceeding  froc*  their  own  hammers,  the  noise  of  all  this  labour,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  engines  for  drying  and  ventilating  the  mine,  together  with 
the  horrible  figures  which  from  time  to  time  rushed  past  her  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  made  Ida  for  a  moment  doubt  whether  she  had 
not  descended  rather  too  near  to  Tartarus. 

Emotions  so  new  and  strange  were,  however,  soon  absorbed  in  still 
stronger  dread  of  not  meeting  Casimir,  or  of  a  premature  discovery  from 
his  hasty  recognition  of  her  in  circumstances  so  overpowering.  Feeling, 
however,  pretty  confident  that  her  disguise  would  shield  her  for  the  pre- 
sent from  even  a  lover's  eye,  she  made  a  strong  effort,  and  endeavoured 
to  summon  to  her  own  aid  the  courage  requisite  for  sustaining  the  spec- 
tacle of  her  beloved  Yaninsky's  humiliating  condition. 

The  director-in-chief,  whom  chance  had  alone  brought  this  day  to  visit 


The  young  miner  who  superintends  this  gallery  is,  though  a  convict,  of 
superior  manners,  and  regular  conduct,  and  I  know  not  any  part  of  the 
mine  where  a  boy  of  your  age  may  be  trusted  with  so  little  danger  of 
evil  commtinication." 

So  saying  they  advanced  ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  dimly-light«d 
vault,  Ida,  with  almost  irrepressible  emotion,  descried  Casimir  busily 
engaged  In  directing  half- a  dozen  men  to  remove  a  large  mass  of  ex- 
traneous matter,  which  impeded  the  further  progress  of  the  shaft.  Ida 
involuntarily  fell  back,  that  the  beating  of  her  heart  might  not  become 
audible  to  the  inspector.  He  advanced  towards  Casimir,  coolly  approved 
of  his  proceedings,  and  then  beckoning  forward  the  trembling  Ida, — 

'*  Btephan,"  said  he,  (a  name  which  Casimir  had  adopted  as  Ida's 
patronymic) — "  here  Is  a  boy  whom  the  Bergrichter  has  picked  up  from 
among  the  gipsies.  His  orders  art  to  work  him  lightly;  and,  above  all, 
to  keep  him  from  mischief.  You  are  a  steady  young  fellow,  and  with 
you  he  will  learn  no  harm.  Take  him  to  your  mess  this  evening,  and 
at  roll-call  1  wil.  come  for  him.  He  shall  sleep  with  my  little  Adolf, 
who  is  afraid  of  spirits  in  the  mine  at  night  since  his  elder  brother  left 
us."  Then  turning  to  Ida,  "  Zekiel,  1  give  -you  in  that  young  man  a 
friend  and  protector — if  you  quit  his  side  it  will  be  at  your  own  peril, 
and  you  will  repent  tt." 

"  Heaven  forbid!"  thought  Ida. 

Who  would  b;  80  superfluous  as  to  describe  Ida's  feelings,  while  the 
hasty  and  incurious  glance  of  Casimir  rested  on  her  njetam-^phosed 
form,  and  his  cold,  yet  gentle  voice,  uttered  words  of  soothing  and  en- 
couragement to  the  gipsy  boy?  ^\^lo  cannot  fancy  her  feverish  impa- 
tience while  the  awkward  miners  tardily  obeyed  the  directions  of 
Casimir,  and  its  almost  ungovernable  height,  as  she  watched  their  retir- 
ing steps  along  the  dreary  corridor?  Yaninsky  fortunately  lingered  to 
see  all  safe  for  the  night,  yet  she  half  feared  he  would  follow  before  her 
parched  Hps  could  utter  his  name  in  an  almost  inaudible  whimper. 

Low  as  it  was,  it  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  Casimir.  He  looked 
up  like  one  awakened  from  a  dream  ;  caught  one  glance  of  a  radisnt 
eye  which  sorrow  could  not  quench  nor  art  disguise,  and  swift  as- 
thought,  was  in  the  arms  of  Ida !  "Who  that  had  seen  that  wild  and 
long  embrace  in  which  the  swarthy  miner  held  the  gipsy  boy.  had 
dreamed  that  under  those  lowly  weeds  were  shrouded  the  bravest  heart 
and  noblest  blood  in  Hungarj',  and  the  loveliest  of  its  high-souled, 
though  low-born  maidens? 

After  the  first  few  moments  of  unmingled  ecstasy,  Casimir,  for  whose 
character  some  weeks  of  solitude  and  reflection  had  done  much,  had 
leisure  to  consider  the  singular  and  distressing  situation  in  which  love 
for  him  had  placed  his  bride,  and  to  bless  Heaven  for  the  opportune 
relief  afforded  under  it  by  the  intended  kindne.«s  and  patroiiage  of  the 
inspector,  and  the  society  of  his  infant  boy.  This  he  briefly  explained 
to  Ida,  as  they  slowly  and  reluctbntly  appfoached  the  great  hall 
where  the  miners  were  mustered,  previous  to  the  return  to  upper  air  of 
all,  save  the  convicts  (who  alone  slept  under  ground),  and  the  evening 
meal  of  the  latter. 

Ida  shrunk  from  the  bare  idea  of  appearing  in  the  ruae  assembly ; 
but  Casimir  (after  allowing  the  miners  who  had  been  present  when  the 
director  delivered  her  to  his  charge,  to  precede  thera  by  a  few  minutes, 
and  thereby  preclude  embarrassing  inquiries)  conjured  her  to  take 

secret  which  love  itself 


the  mine  of  N  ,  and  whose  stay  below  was.  necessarily  brief,  con 

signed  Ida,  on  leaving  the  mine,  to  the  resident  Kjverseer  (a  person,  for-  !  courage,  and  not  betray  by  unnecessary  fears 
tunately  for  her,  of  advanced  years  and  mild  deportment),  with  direc-  I  had  nearly  failed  to  penetrate 
tions  to  employ  Zekiel  (the  name  Ida  had  borrowed  with  her  dress  for  j 
the  occasion)  only  in  the  light  labour  of  gathering  those  minute  frag- 
ments of  ore,  which  were  overlooked  in  removing  the  larger  masses  to 
the  furnace. 

'  "  You  will  of  course,  as  a  father  yourself,"  added  the  worthy  director, 
"  see  that  what  good  his  vagrant  education  may  have  left  in  him  suffers 
as  little  as  possible  from  temporary  intercourse  with  your  reprobate 
crew,  among  whom  you  have  probably  some  minor  offender  conscien- 
tious enough  to  look  after  a  boy.  When  the  danger  of  pursuit  from  his 
tribe  has  subsided,  you  may  send  him  to  me  at  Schemnitz,  where  I  will 
enter  him  a  student  at  the  .College  of  Mines  ;  and  who  knows,  '  added 
he,  kindly  patting  on  the  head  the  trembling  novice  in  dissimulation, 
"  but  he  may  have  cause  to  bless  through  life  his  dark  sojourn  in  the 

mine  of  N  !"    Another  silent  blessing  from  the  heart  of  Ida  hailed 

the  cheering  presage ! 

Evening  was  far  advanced  when  she  was  left  alone  in  the  great  haU 
with  the  good  inspector,  and,  deriving  courage  from  his  parental  behavi- 
our, she  timidly  requested  leave  to  accompany  him  in  his  rounds 
through  the  upper  and  less  dismal  galleries'^  where  she  was  to  com- 
mence her  task  on  the  morrow.  They  had  traversed  the  greater  part  of 
the  immense  excavations  without  her  recognising  among  the  swarthy 
groups,  who  pursued  their  labours,  the  weU-known  form  of  Casimir,  and 
Ida's  fears  began  to  predominate  over  her  hopes,  when  the  overseer, 
turning  into  a  new  gallery,  bade  her  obsarve  its  direction,  and  certain 
■  marks  on  the  roof  and  pillars  of  ore,  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

Here,"  said  he,  "  I  chiefly  intend  you  to  pursue  your  occupation* 


In  efforts  to  overcome  this  natural  repugnance,  time  had  insensibly 
elapsed,  when  a  shrill  whistle  echoing  through  the  galleries,  seemed  t» 
strike  Yaninsky  with  a  sudden  agony  of  terror,  wholly  unacccuntal)le  to 
Ida,  whom  he  hurried  along  with  a  breathless  rapidity  which  rendered 
inquiry  impossible.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces,  when  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  burst  on  Ida's  ear  like  the  crash  of  an  absolutely 
impending  thunderbolt,  accompanied  too,  with  a  sudden  glare,  which 
illumined  the  whole  subterranean  territory,  but  in  an  instant  vanished, 
leaving  them  in  total  darkness,  the  concussion  of  the  air  having  extin- 
guished the  torches.  This  darkness  was  interrupted  only  by  the  fitful 
flashes  from  succeeding  discharges,  of  which  the  light  last?d  only  for  a 
moment,  while  the  sound  was  long  and  tejribly  reverbeiated  by  a 
thousand  echoes.  The  vaults  cracked,  the  earth  shook,  the  arched  re- 
cess, into  which  Casimir  on  the  first  alarm  "had  instinctively  dragged  Ida, 
trembled  on  its  rocky  base. 

To  her,  the  noise  of  the  bursting  rocks,  the  sulphurous  «moke  in 
which  she  was  enveloped,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation  it  occasioned, 
suggested  the  idea  of  some  awful  natural  convulsion  ;  and  though  life 
had  seldom  been  sweeter  than  during  the  few  preceding  moments,  j^et 
death  with  Casimir  lost  half  its  terrors ;  but  to  him,  who  knew  the 
artificial  cause  of  the  mimic  thunder,  and  its  imminent  danger  to  those 
unprotected  from  its  effects,  who  knew,  also,  that  his  own  fond  inad- 
vertence had  exposed  his  Ida  to  the  peril  of  perishing  by  the  actual 
workmanship  of  his  own  hands,  the  few  minutes  during  which  the 
awful  scene  lasted  seemed  an  age  of  anxiety  and  terror.  The  mute  de- 
votion with  \rhich  she  clung  to  his  side,  and  resigned  herself  to  what- 
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ever  migit  be  the  result  of  so  terrific  an  adventure,  enhanced  the  re- 
morse he  felt  for  having  endangered  a  life  so  invaluable  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  all  fears  had  subsided,  and  silence  again  resumed  her  reign,  that  he 
found  breath  to  explain  to  Ida,  that  the  peculiarly  impenetrable  nature 
of  the  strata  in  this  mine,  rendered  frequent  blasting  with  gunpowder 
necessary ;  and  that  the  period  usually  chosen  for  this  hazardous  opera- 
tion, was  during  the  meals  of  the  workmen,  when  they  were  exempted 
from  danger  by  being  collected  in  one  safe  and  central  hall. 

Towards  this  they  now  proceeded,  guided  through  the  gloom  by  the 
rude  mirth  of  the  guests,  who  rallied  Casimir  on  his  supposed  design 
of  amusing  himself  with  the  terrors  of  his  young  protege.  The  imper- 
fect light  favoured  Ida's  efforts  to  encounter,  with  tolerable  calmness, 
such  slight  scrutiny  as  the  fatigued  and  hungry  group  had  leisure  to 
bestow ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  the  motley  group,  assembled  around  the 
rude  board,  were  thoroughly  engrossed  by  their  repast,  that  she  ren- 
tured  to  raise  her  downcast  eyes,  and  as  they  wandered  in  pity  or  dis- 
gust over  the  ferocious  or  the  abject  amid  his  lawless  associates,  to  rest, 
at  length,  with  unmiogled  admiration  on  the  noble  form  and  dignified 
countenance  of  her  lover.  She  thought  she  had  never  seen  him  to  such 
advantage;  not  even  when  gaily  running  his  richly  caparisoned  steed, 
with  a  plumed  brow  and  a  glittering  vest,  he  shone  (in  her  eyes  at 
least)  the  brightest  star  in  the  emperor's  proud  train  at  the  opening  of 
the  diet  I  And  it  was  love,  love  for  Ida,  that  had  robbed  the  brow  of 
its  plume,  and  the  vest  of  its  bravery,  ay,  ard  sadder  still,  the  cheek 
of  its  bloom,  and  the  eye  of  its  radiance ;  but  what  are  these  to  the 
mute  eloquence  of  the  pale  cheek  and  languid  eye,  when  they  speak  of 
reckless  constancy,  and  faith  un  haken  by  suffering? 

It  was  with  a  strange  mixture  of  reluctance  to  leave  Casimir,  and 
repugnance  to  remain  a  moment  longer  in  the  pandemonium  he  in- 
habited for  her  sake,  that  Ida  tore  herself  fronj  her  lover,  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  inspector,  a  worthy  old  Swede  from  Salila,  who  had 
been  attracted  from  his  own  countiy  by  the  mineralogical  reputation  of 
Schemnitz,  and  engaged  for  a  short  period  to  superintend  some  n6w 
■workings  in  the  mine  of  N  ,  and  introduce  processes  of  his  inven- 
tion peculiarly  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the  strata. 

As  they  went  along,  the  tender  father  could  not  forbell:  expatiating 
with  parental  delight  on  his  child. 

"  Adolph,"  said  he,  "  is  wild  with  joy  at  the  idea  of  having  a  com- 
panion. Poor  little  fellow,  I  rashly,  perhaps,  promised  his  dying 
mother  never  to  part  from  him,  and  foolish  compliance  with  that  pro- 
mise has  made  me  keep  him  with  me  even  here,  where,  though  we  have 
been  three  weeks  undergrouhd,  his  health,  thank  God,  has  been  excel- 
lent, tkough  his  spirits  have  threatened  to  fail  latterly,  especially  at 
nights,  fi-om  the  foolish  tales  he  hears  from  the  miners  of  Cobolds  and 
Bergmannchen.  Do,  Zekiel,  try  and  get  them  out  of  his  little  head : 
but,  hark  ye,  do  not  give  him  any  of  your  Zingari  notions  of  palmistry 
and  divination  in  their  stead,  else  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the 
disease !" 

Ida  could  only  shake  her  head,  afraid  to  trust  her  voice  with  a  reply, 
when  a  beautiful  fair-haired  boy  of  five  years  old  came  bbunding  to  meet 
them,  and  threw  himself  into  his  father's  arms,  evidently  startled  by 
the  dusky  hue  of  the  new  friend  he  had  so  ardently  longed  to  see. 
A  second  glance  at  Ida,  and  her  sweet  smile,  however,  conquered  the 
first  impression,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  hurried  her  playfully 
fcrward.  A  turn  in  the  great  gallery  suddenly  brought  before  them  an 
object  so  new  and  unexpected  to  Ida,  that  she  could  scarce  forbear  ex- 
claiming, when  she  found  herself  at  the  door  of  the  in'-pector's  house,  a 
log  hut  neatly  and  substantially  constructed.  Adolph,  remarking  her 
wonder,  exclaimed,  with  all  the  conscioua  superiority  of  infant 
knowledge, — 

"  Ah  !  if  you  only  saw  Sahla !  papa's  house  there  is  a  palace  to  this, 
and  there  are  streets,  and  houses,  and  a  windmill.  Oh!  this  is  a  shabby 
mine,  not  to  be  comp  red  to  dear  Sahla  1" 

As  he  spoke  they  entered  the  hou^e,  which  consisted  of  two  apart- 
ments, one  of  which,  filled  with  books  and  iastruments  of  science,  was 
occupied  by  the  inspector,  while  the  other,  a  sort  of  kitchen,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  children.  Adolph,  after  insisting  on  sharing 
with  his  ntvf  play-mate  (whose  slight  figure  gave  her,  in  male  attire,  an 
aV.solutely  childish  appearance)  a  supper  somewhat  more  inviting  than 
the  rye  bread  and  black  beer  she  had  left  behind,  complained  of  being 
sleepy;  and  th^  inspector,  pronouncing  a  grave  ble- sing  on  his  Infant 
head,  (in  which  the  good  n)an  included  his  worse  than  orphan  comrade) 
retired  to  his  own  apartment. 

No  soenei  was  his  father  gone,  than  little  Adolph,  forgetting  his 
drowsiness,  began  to  tell  a  thousand  stories  about  Cobolds  and  Mine- 
knockera,  and  good  people  ;  all  of  whom,  he  said,  he  saw  or  reard  every 
night,  and  from  whose  visits  he  hoped  the  sociSty  of  a  eompanion  would 
release  him. 

Ida,  too  heavy  at  heart  to  laugh  at  the  childish  list  of  supernatural 
acquaintance,  had  recourse  to  her  rosary,  and  recommending  to  the 
little  Lutheran  (who  had  never  before  seen  such  a  plaything)  to.  say  a 


prayer  for  every  bead,  put  him  to  bed,  availirg  herself  of  his  still  un- 
conquered  dislike  of  her  complexion  to  spread  her  own  mattress  at  sik 
little  distance  on  the  floor. 

Here,  at  length,  sleep  visited  her  wearied  frame,  and  her  slumbers 
(broken  only  occasiunally  by  the  infant  voice  of  Adolph  mutteriing  his 
childish  but  efficacious  orisons)  contirtued,  till  she  herself  was  conaciaus 
they  had  been  protracted  ;  and,  on  opening  her  eyes,  fully  expected  to 
be  rebuked  by  the  bright  blaze  of  day. 

It  was  a  painful  mornent  that  recalled  her,  by  the  darkness  around,  ta 
a  sense  of  her  situation ;  but  impatient  lo  meet  Casimir,  of  whom  she 
had  as  yet  but  enjoyed  a  transient  glimpse,  conquered  her  dejection  ^ 
and,  striking  a  light,  she  awoke  her  little  companion,  and,  giving  hint 
breakfast  (her.  share  of  which  she  reserved  to  partake  of  with  Casimir), 
she  consigned  him  to  his  father,  and  awaited  the  artival  of  her  lover, 
who  had  promised  to  come  and  conduct  her  to  the  scene  of  their  mutual 
labours.  The  sight  of  him  in  his  coarse  miner's  dres»,  the  paleness  of 
confinement,  increased  by  the  rays  of  the  lamp  he  held  in  his  hand, 
proved  almost  too  miich  for  hei-;  but  his  unaltered  smile  cheered  her» 
ana  there  wjiS  a  radiance  in  his  bright  black  eye  since  yesterday,  thati 
spoke  of  hope  and  happiness. 

Casimir  was  able  to  contrive  that  they  should  be  uninterrupted  during 
a  great  part  of  this  day,  an-1  it  was  spent  in  discussing  tiheir  prospects, 
and  weighing  the  advantages  held  out  by  continued  concealment  or  im- 
mediate discovery — the  former,  exposed  to  irksome  confinement  and 
inevitable  delay ;  but  the  latter  threatened  possible  destruction  to  theic 
hopes,  and  was  therefore  more  formidable.  The  inspector,  though  a 
worthy  and  humane  man,  must,  as  a  parent,  entertain  high  ideas  of 
parental  authority,  and  Avas  not  likely  to  sanction  the  union  of  an  only 
child  without  the  consent  of  her  father  ;  nay,  would  probably  insist  ou 
delivering  her  up  to  him  immediattly.  It  was,  therefore,  advisable  to 
endekvour  to  procure  an  interest  in  his  breat,t,  by  continued  kindness  to 
his  child  ;  and  they  agreed,  at  all  events,  to  defer  discovery  till  the  ap- 
proaching festival  should  bring  down  to  the  mine  a  priest,  to  whom,  in 
confession  at  least,  if  not  otherwise,  the  secret  might  be  confided. 

During  the  intervening  month,  Casimir  and  Ida  (whose  tete-a-teles 
were  usually  confined  to  a  few  short  moments  in  proceeding  to,  or  re- 
turning from,  their  labour)  indemnified  themselves  for  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  presence  of  their  parties,  of  establishing,  through  the 
interesting  child  by  whom  they  v.eie  almost  constantly  accompanied,-  a 
medium  of  intercourse  as  delightful  as  ic  was  unsuspected. 

Tales  of  love  and  chivalry,  related  by  Casimir  (and  which  foon  eclipsed 
in  the  mind  of  his  young  auditors  the  fairy  and  goblin  legends  of  ruder 
narrators),  found  a  no  less  enthusiastic  listener  in  Ida,  who  saw  in  her 
lover  the  hero  of  every  romance,  and  read  in  the  perils  each  experienced 
for  his  mistress,  a  faint  recollection  of  the  heroic  daring  of  her  own 
devoted  Casimir ;  while  Ida's  encomiums  on  love  and  constancy — cay, 
sometimes  even  her  heartfelt  expressions  of  fond  attachment  to  the 
child  on  whom  they  were  sincerely  lavished,  were  interprcHed  as  more 
than  half  addressed  t6  one  who  might  hav«  found  it  difficult,  under 
other  circumstances,  to  extort  them. 

In  short,  that  mental  sunshine,  which  is  altogethar  independent  even 
of  the  smiles  of  nature,  played  so  brightly  across  their  da/kling  path, 
that  each  viewed  witn  awe  and  anxiety  the  approach  of  a  p  eriod  which 
might  restore  them  to  light  and  liberty,  at  tha  possible  exi»ense  of  at 
least  a  temporary  separation. 

The  festival  which  was  to' (iVcide  their  fate  (one  of  the  most  solemn 
of  the  Romish  church),  o'rcurred  during  ouf  visit  to  the  mining  district, 

and  we  were  advised  on  no  account  to  quit  N  without  witnessing 

the  bri  liant  spectacle  of  the  illumination  of  the  mine,  and  the  perform- 
ance cf  high  mass  in  its  lofiy  and  spacious  chapel,  whose  intrinsic  mag- 
nificence might  put  to  shame  the  richest  shrines  of  the  upper  world. 

We  went  down  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  pievious  splendours  of 
day  might  not  rob  the  subterranean  sjjeciacie  of  any  of  its  brilliancy; 
and  high  as  my  exiiectations  had  been  raised,  they  were  not  disappointed. 
The  blaze  ot  the  torches,  reflected  by  the  innumerable  particles  of  silver 
ore  that  lined  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  g  'llerles,  was  absolutely  dazzling; 
while  the  deep  shadows  beyond  their  immediate  influence  would  have 
been  studies  for  a  Rembrandt. 

The  chapel,,.when  we  first  looked  into  it,  at  that  early  hour,  was 
crowded  with  miners  waiting  for  admission  to  the  confessional ;  among 
the  last  of  whom  I  remeinbered  seeing  a  very  dark  but  handsome  boy, 
leaning  against  a  pillar  in  evident  agitation.  I  had  followed  the  in- 
spector into  some  distant  workings,  to  see  various  efiects  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  natural  phenomena,  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  in- 
creased illumination,  and  did  not  return  till  a  bell  had  given  notice  of 
the  near  approach  of  irass. 

The  crowd  in  the  chapei  was  rather  increased  than  diminished;  but 
it  had  spontaneously  divided,  leaving  at  the  altar  only  the  venerable 
white-haired  priest,  before  whom  knelt  a  handsome  young  miner,  and 
the  same  slender  dusky  boy,  whose  dark  skin  was  now,  however, 
mocked,  and  betrayed  to  be  fictitious  by  a  redundant  profusion  of  i)x9 
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Unest  llaxen  hair,  which  swept  as  he  knelt  on  the  dark  rocky  floor  of 
the  chapel. 

Murmurs  and  whispers  ran  around  the  assembly ;  and  on  seeing  the 
inspector  advance,  the  priest,  in  a  dignifled  voice,  inquired  if  any  im- 
pediment prevented  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  to 
the  pair  now  kneeling  to  receive  it — long  affianced  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  thus  miraculously  brought  together  to  complete  a  violated 
contract ! 

No  one  presumed  to  contravene  or  question  the  propriety  of  the 
ordinance,  till  the  half-fainting  bride,  blushing  through  all  her  nut- 
brown  dye,  glanced  at  her  strange  habiliments,  and  with  maiden  mo- 
desty faltered — 
.  "  No — not  in  these." 

The  appeal  was  irresistible;  and  as  soon  aamass  had  been  celebrated, 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  by  the  kind  inipector,  to  the  village  above, 
for  a  female  peasant  dress  of  the  country;  in  which  Ida  looked  abso- 
lutely enchanting. 

It  was  not  alone  a  bridal  dress  that  this  embassy  produced.  It 
brought  friends  to  grace  the  nuptials,  whom  fate  had  strangely  conspired 
to  bring  that  day  to  N  ~. 

Ida  had  conjured  the  gipsies  to  ligiitcn,  as  soon  as  possible,  her 


ALICE  HOME ; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BMGMTED  ONE. 
(Continued  from  our  lasl.) 


'  CHAPTER  CXXXV. 

TMB  RENUNCIATION. — ^^THE  CHALLUNGK.- 
Pll£V£MT  BLOOOSUED. 


-BIGQKi  PLAN  TO 


The  letter  which  caught  the  eye  of  Horace  Singleton  after  hi«  in- 
terview with  Viscount  HiUiers,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  chambers  in 
the  Albany,  was,  indeed,  from  Alice  Home,  as  his  heart  told  him  the 
moment  he  gazed  upon  its  superscription.  Most  strangely  and  fully 
did  it  turn  out  all  that  Margaret  had  prophesied,  and  had  she,  with  all 
her  dark  and  devilish  designs  crowding  round  her  heart,  herself  dictated 
that  epistle,  she  would  scarcely  have  couched  It  in  other  words  than 
those  whicli  had  been  wrung  from  Alice,  by  the  conviction  of  the 


hie 


father's  anxieties,  by  acquainting  him  with  her  safety,  though  not  with  j  perfidy  of  her  lover, 
her  retreat ;  but  the  communication  had  been  delayed,  and  It  was  only  |     Horace's  hands  trembled  as  he  opened  the  lerter — a  mist  swam 
the  appearance  of  the  faithful  Natalia,  who  had  remained  concealed  ;  before  his  eyes  as  its  first  words  reached  his  mind,  and  he  sank  into  a 
for  .some  time  after  hir  escape  from  the  castle  of  Metzinska,  that  at  j  chair  with  a  deep  groan,  much  to  the  alarm  of  Biggs,  who  ran  about 
length  led  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  daughter's  fate. 

With  a  heart  softenod  by  long  anxiety  and  parental  remorse,  he  was 
now  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  followed  by  the  faithful  nurse, 
and  attended  by  the  reconciled  Yaninski,  who  had  also  at  length  gained 
tidings  of  their  brother  (whom  they  concluded  in  a  foreign  country  with 
his  bride)  from  one  of  the  banditti  w  ho  had  escaped  on  the  sei/.ure  of  the 
others,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  indemnity  on  his  return  to  bis  native 
country  such  interesting  intelligence. 

The  Yaninski  were  amply  furnished  v  itii  pardon  and  letters  of  ha- 
bilitation.  Stephanotf  came  loaded  with  w  ea.th  to  reward  his  daughter's 
benefactors,  and  rich  dresses  to  adorn  her  person  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
'peasant's  dress  of  the  mining  district  that  she  gave  her  hand  to  Casimir, 
and  In  that  dresr  she  has  sworn  to  keep  the  anniveriarj-  of  the  Wed- 
riNG  UNDER  Ground. 


DIRGE. 

By  the  yet  open  grave  stood  the  parents,  and  T>ept 
For  the  child  that  was  placed  there  to  moulder — 

For  the  light  that  was  swept 

From  their  eyes,  and  they  wept 
That  they  never  again  should  behold  her. 

Lo !  she  passed  away,  for  her  days  were  sooti  done, 
As  the  moon  that  was  orbed  and  shining, 

As  the  grass  that  was  mown. 

As  the  leaf  that  was  blown 
On  the  waves  that  were  onward  declming. 

And  the  whirlvind  may  roar,  and  the  thunder  may  rave, 
But  it  breaks  not  the  sleep  of  the  sleeper ; 

For  the  king  and  the  slave 

Are  alike  in  the  grave  ; 
And  De  ith  is  their  gaoler  and  keeper. 

H.  W.  Fricker. 


the  room  very  anxious  to  do  something  extremely  efficient,  but  in 
alarm  not  knowing  where  he  was. 

Horace  still  held  the  letter  in  his  trembling  grasp,  and  it  was  some 
momerits  before  he  could  find  words  sufficient  to  say, — 
"  Biggs— Biggs.    It's  all  here,  and  I'm  wretched  !" 
"  What's  all  here?"  • 

"  Alice  is  false  !    Oh,  God  !  that  so  much  beauty — so  much  apparent 
purity  of  soul — sl.ould  stoop  so  low." 

"  Good  G«d  !  what  has  she  done  now  I"  ' 
"Read  it — read  it.     I  cannot.    Biggs — Biggs! — let  Margaret  Home 
have  been  aa|iiated  l)y  what  motires  she  may,  still  she  had  spoken  the 
truth.    There  is  a  confirmation  of  her  words  by  Alice  herself." 
"  You — you — don't  mean  that .'" 

"I  do  ;  and  three  more  days  sliall  not  dawn  upon  me  in  this  countrj." 
"  Oh,  nonsense — nonsense.    Let  me  see." 

Biggs  picked  up  the  letter,  which  had  dropped  from  Horace's  hapd  to 
the  floor,  and  adjusting  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  he  had  bought  the 
day  before  of  a  well-known  puffing  quack  oculist,  he  read  as  follows  : — 
"Lest  persevering  upon  an  ignorance  and  a  confidence  which  no 
longer  exists,  Mr.  Singleton  should  fancy  himself  welcome  to  visit 
Miss  Alice  Home,  she  writes  t«  say  that,  baseness  and  artifice  are  no 
longer  mere  suspicion.  Once,  and  for  ever,  she  declines  seeing  Mr. 
Singleton,  and  has  given  orders  to  the  servants  that  he  shall  never 
again  pollute  by  his  presence  the  house  that  she  inhabits.  Miss  Alice 
Home  has  to  add  that.  Sir  Charles  Home  fully  concurs  in  her  sentimests, 
and  sanctions  this  irrevocable  and  unqualified  dismissal  of  one,  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  know." 

"  Short,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose,"'  said  Biggs. 
"  There,"  said  Horace  Singleton.  "  Can  perfidy  go  further  than  that? 
Oh,  Biggs — Biggs!    I  had  so  set  my. heart  upon  Alice  Home  that  to 
tear  her  from  it,  as  I  must,  will  break  it." 
"  Rubbish." 

*'  I  could  Lave  staked  my  very  life  upon  her  earnest  simplicity — her 
angelic  innocence — I  shall  be  wretched  for  life — I  shall  rush  into  some 
of  the  continental  armies,  and  where  war  is  raging  find  the  death  I  now 
■  court." 

Battle  of  Austerlitz. — A  mist  having  concealed  the  movement  ;     "  More  fool  you." 
of  the  French,  when  the  sun  shone  forth  it  showed  to  the  astonished  j     "Biggs — Biggs.    You  cannot  enter  into  such  feelings  as  mine.  You 
Russians,  ninety  battalions  of  infantry  ranged  in  two  lines  to  the  right,  j  are  made  up  of  matters  of  fact  merely.    You  cannot  appreciate  the  suf- 
and  in  face  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Brunn  to  Weschan,  forming  i  ferings  of  such  a  heart  as  mine,  when  it  finds  its  best,  dearest  idol,  but 
an  acute  angle  witli  the  road.    At  the  extremitj-  of  the  angle  was  an  i  a  common  image." 
eminence  of  considerable  height,  commanding  the  road,  and  guarded  by  :     "  No,  thank  God,  I  cannot." 

a  strong  detachment  of  infantry  and  heavy  artillery.  The  left  wing  of  ;  "  Then,  Biggs,  you  should  not  combat  the  resolntions  that  arise  from 
the  French  was  under  Lasnes,  whose  corps  was  supported  by  the  whole   feelings  of  which  you  have  no  conception." 

of  the  heavy  cavalry.  Bernadotte  led  on  the  centre,  composed  almost  |  "Combat  the  nonsense,"  said  Biggs.  "It's  very  odd  to  me  that 
entirely  of  infantry ;  Soult  had  charge  of  the  right  wing,  stretching  to-  j  people  continually  talk  of  breaking  their  hearts,  and  rushing  into  battles, 
wrards  Brunn,  and  above  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  along  j  and  courting  death,  and  all  sorts  of  nonsenses  for  somebody  who 
the  line.  either  don't  care  a  straw  about  them,  or  who  has  turned  out  to  be  no 

Good  sense  is  as  different  from  genius,  as  perception  is  from  inven-  better  than  she  should  be.  Now,  I  don't  like  danger  of  any  kind  cr 
tiou  ;  yet,  though  distinct  qualities,  they  frequently  subsist  together,  description ;  but,  if  I  were  seriously  to  think  of  making  any  such 
It  is  altogether  opposite  to  wit,  but  by  no  means  consistent  with  it.  It  |  sacrifices,  it  would  be  for  some  one  who  did  love  me,  and  whose  conduct 
is  not  >cience,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense  ;  yet,  j  was  quite  unquestionable.  Now,  only  think,  suppose  you  had  married 
though  it  is  neither  wit,  learning,  nor  genius,  it  is  a  substitute  for  each,  }  this  young  woman,  and  found  out  afterwards  that  she  dido't  care  a 


"wherethey  do  not  exist,  and  the  perfection  of  all  where  they  do. 

The  mob  is  a  monster,  with  the  hands  of  Briareus;  but  the  head  of 
Polyphemus — strong  to  execute,  but  blind  to  perceive. 


straw  about  you.    How  green  you  would  have  looked.' 
"  Yes — yes  ;  but  " 

<«  Poh — poh-— nonsense.    Think  yourself  lucky." 
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"Lucky,  indeed,  with  all  my  best  affections  destroyed." 
"  All  your  fiddlesticks  destroyed." 
"  And  my  hea:t  made  a  desert." 

"  Your  heart  made  a  Dutch  oven.  How  can  you  be  so  uncommonly 
absurd,  Horace  .'  Come,  give  up  the  whole  aflTair.  Let  Sir  Charles 
Home  aud  his  daughter  plot  and  plan  among  themselves  and  their  own 
connections  as  much  as  they  like,  all  the  while  that  you  thank  your 
stars  you  are  out  of  it." 

"  Still  I  will  fight  that  supercilious  rascal,  Viscount  Hilliers,  who 
refused  me  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question." 

"  You  will  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  will." 

"  Then,  Horace,  you  are  a  greater  goose  than  I  thought  you." 

"  You  are  verj'  complimentary,  Biggs." 
Why,  what  on  earth  can  you  want  to  risk  your  life  for  in  this 
transaction  ?    Let  Viscount  Hilliers  have  her.    1  wish  him  joy  of  his 
bargain.     I"m  sure  I  would  not  change  places  with  him  on  any 
account." 

"  Still  I  have  been  aggrieved,  and  once  for  all,  now,  Biggs,  without 
going  further  in  this  matter,  will  you  be  my  second  or  will  you  not  /" 
*'  I  will  not.    Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot .'" 
"  Very  well.    Good  morning.  ' 
Horace  rcse  and  put  on  his  hat. 

"  Horace — Horace  I  "  said  Biggs.  "  I  know  you  never  yet  told  me  an 
untruth.    Are  you  resolved  upon  this  ridiculous  duel  V 

"  I  am  determioed  to  redeem  my  promise  with  Viscount  Hilliers.  I 
Intimated  to  him  my  iHtention  ot  challenging  him  if  I  should  receive 
such  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Alice  Home,  and  no  persua- 
sions on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  break  my  word." 

"  Then,  I  have  altered  my  mind,  and  will  be  your  second." 

"  You  will 

"  Yes;  father  than  any  one  else  should;  and  if  you  run  any  real 
danger,"  added  Biggs  to  himself,  "  I'm  a  fool." 

"  I  am  eternally  obliged  to  you,"  cried  Horace,  as  he  drew  towards 
him  his  writing  materials;  "Biggs,  after  all,  and  with  all  your  eccen- 
tricities, you  are  a  true  friend.  If  any  fatal  result  should  ensue  from 
the  duel,  you  know  you  can  run  away,  aud  live  like  a  petty  prince  on 
the  continent." 

"  Thank  you—  a  very  petty  prince,  indeed,  I  should  say.  But  no 
matter — don't  taunt  me,  because  I  am  going  to  be  idiot  enough  to  be 
second  in  a  duel." 

Horace  Singleton's  note  to  Vi«count  Hilliers  ran  thu'' : — 

"  M\  Lord,— My  friend  Biggs  will  be  the  bca  er  of  this  note,  and  he 
will  arrange  with  any  friend  of  your  own  to  whom  you  may  be  pleased 
to  refer  him,  the  time  and  place  of  ^eeting,  at  which  I  expect  from 
you  the  only  satislaclion  whic  i  I  can  receive  at  your  hands,  for  conduct 
which  I  need  not  further  particularise  than  naming  it  dishonourable. 
"  I  am,  nly  lord,  your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"  Horace  Singleton." 

This  epistle  he  read  to  Biggs,  who  held  up  his  hands  as  he  said,— 

"  Really,  Horace,  how  can  you  be  so  far  gone  .'  Satisfaction,  iwdeed  ! 
What  nonsense!"  Then  he  added  to  himself,— "  Well,  well— I  dare 
say  the  other  second  will  be  a  reasonable  man,  and  then  we  can  manage 
it  as  most  of  these  things  are  managed,  by  putting  nothing  but  powder 
and  a  bit  of  brown  paper  in  the  pistols." 

"  You  will  fake  this,  my  dear  Biggs,"  said  Horace,  "  to  Viscount 
Hilliers,  and  see  him  yourself,  when  after  reading  the  note  he  will  refer 
you  to  a  fiiend,  whom  you  must  see  immediately,  and  with  whom  you 
must  arrange  time  and  place  of  meeting.    You  understand  I" 

"  Oh,  yes— oh,  yes.  Don't  you  think  you'll  alter  your  mind?*  Only 
fancy  a  piece  of  lead  coming  in  among  your  bowels,  and  doubling 
you  up !" 

"  Oo — go." 

"  Or  coming  with  a  flop  into  your  mouth,  dislodging  half-a-dozen  of 
your  teeth,  or  so,  and  having  to  be  got  out  at  some  odd  place  at-  the 
back  of  your  throat  by  the  skilful  Mr.  Somebody,  while  you  wish  your- 
self dead  and  buried,  and  curse  yourself  for  being  such  a  fool.  .Tust 
amuse  yourself  with  some  surgical  treatise  on  shot  wounds  while  I'm 
gone;  and  if  you  don't  alter  your  mind  Jhy  the  time  1  come  back.  I'm 
wrong."  ' 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing— go  along  with  you." 

Viscount  Hilliers  wa>»  in  the  same  elegant  dressing-gown,  in  the 
same  elegant  attitude,  and  partaking  of  the  same  sort  of  eWgnrxt  recherche 
Dr-avfast,  when  Mr.  Biggs  was  announced  to  him  as  upon  the  occasion 
Of  Horace  Smgleton's  visit.  He  at  once  ordered  the  visitor  to  be  intro- 
duced, guessing  tolerably  accurately  the  nature  of  the  errand. 

The  mental  cultivation  of  Viscount  Hilliers,  considering  the  soil 
there  was  to  work  upon,  had  been  quite  complete  in  one  essential 
ari.tocratic  respect,  and  that  is,  in  producing  either  the  reality  of  a  pro- 


found  indifference  to  any  circumstance  at  pleasure,  or  such  an  affecta- 
tion of  that  feeling  as  to  stand  quite  well  in  lieu  of  the  reality. 

Indifference  is  a  fine  philosophy,  and  one  which  lifts  people  over 
many  a  heart-soreness  and  many  a  difficulty.  In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be 
too  much  cultivated,  as  regards  the  affairs  of  the  world,  ind  particularly 
the  affections,  if  one  wishes  to  steer  clear  of  great  sorrows  at  the  expense 
of  great  pleasures. 

Biggs  thought  to  himself  that  it  would  be  just  worth  a  trial  to  see  if 
Viscount  Hilliers  would  hinder  the  meeting,  by  making  an  apology ;  but 
the  result  showed  how  little  he  calculated  upon  the  effect  which  the 
habits  and  manners  of  a  class  have  upon  an  individual.  Viscount 
Hilliers  no  more  thought  of  shrinking  from  a  duel  than  from  the  opera. 
Yet  there  was  no  real  courage  in  the  man.  He  was  only  the  slave  of 
custom. 

"  Ah  ! — how  do  ?"  he  said,  when  Biggs  entered  the  room.  "  Chawming 
day.    Be  seated." 

"  Here's  a  note,"  said  Biggs,  handing  Horace  Singleton's  letter  ;  "Just 
read  it,  and  say  what  you  think  of  it." 

His  lordship  read  the  note  without  the  slightest  alteration  of  coun- 
tenance. In  fact,  when  he  was  half  way  through  it,  he  stopped  short 
to  say, — 

"  Ah  !  excuse  my  rudeness.    Have  you  breakfasted  i" 
"  Long  ago,"  said  Biggs.    "  I  don't  take  my  breakfast  in  the  middle 
of  the  day." 

Ah — very  good." 

He  then  finished  reading  the  epistle ;  and  when  he  had  concluded  it 
he  rang  a  hand  bell.  A  servant  appeared,  to  whom  he  said,  in  his 
usual  drawling  accents, — 

"  One  of  my  cards." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

An  elegantly  embossed  card-case  was  handed  to  Viscount  Hilliers  on 
a  silver  waiter,  and  he  abstracted  one  of  his  cards  from  the  case.  Then 
he  scrawled  something  on  the  back,  and  handing  it  across  the  table  to 
Biggs,  added, — 

"  I  believe  that  will  suffice,  Mr.  Biggs." 

Biggs  read  the  name  and  address  of  "  Captain  Ahgustus  Carnabye, 
Coldstream  Guards,  Portman-street." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Biggs,  "  this  is  your  friend." 
Kxactly." 

"  Now,  my  lord,  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  ever  imagine  a  bullet  in 
you  inside  " 

"  Good  morning,  Mr. — a  what's  your  name,"  said  his  lordship, 

ringing  his  bell.    "  Shew  this  gentleman  out,  Thomas." 

Mr.  Biggs  even  was  too  indignant  at  this  cavalier-like  treatment  to 
remain  longer,  and  he  at  once  left  Viscount  Hilliers  to  repair  to  Port- 
man-street  Barracks,  in  search  of  the  captain  who  was  to  act  as  his 
lordship's  second. 

As  he  was  on  guard  that  day,  a  fact  known  to  the  Viscount,  he  was 
easily  found,  and  being  a  gentlemanly  man,  he  received  Biggs  with 
great  urbanity,  saying,  when  the  errand  was  explained  to  him, — 

''Well,  Mr.  Biggs,  how  did  this  difference  arise  ■- what  is  it  all 
about Perhaps  it  may  be  accommodated." 

"  Why,"  said  Biggs,  "  there's  a  young  woman  " 

"Oh,  stop,  stop — that  will  do.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more. 
Affairs  about  women  are  never  satisfactorily  arranged.  I  name  for 
Lord  Hilliers  half-past  six  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  ring  at  Hyde 
Park." 

But  " 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Biggs— good  morning." 


CHAPTER  CXXXVI. 

THE  RING  IN  HYDE  PAlvK. — THE  VVTS.L  AND   ITS  RKftTLTS, 

The  rising  of  a  winter's  sun  is  no  object  of  beauty  such  as  would 
induce  people  to  rise  from  their  beds  and  seek  the  open  fields  to  view, 
and  November  has  no  charm."?  either  in  itself  or  the  productions  of 
nature  that  would  repay  any  one  for  the  trouble  and  discomfort  of  such 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  weather  lately  had  been  somewhat 
chequered  and  disturbed,  though  on  the  preceding  day  it  had  been  fine, 
yet  with  the  qualification  of  an  east  wind,  which  evinced  no  determina- 
tion of  moving. 

Before  daylight  the  scene  was  one  of  discomfort  everywhere.  The 
ground  was  moist  and  cold  to  the  tread,  a'ld  every  footstep  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  curious  sound  of  a  half  deadened  splash  or  a  slip,  for  the 
grass  in  Hyde  Park,  when  once  thoroughly  saturated,  remains  in  that 
state  for  some  time,  especially  when  the  winter  begins,  and  it  remains 
in  this  state  usually  until  the  following  spring  arrives. 

The  air  was  keen  and  raw,  cansingthe  most  uncomfortable  tensation, 
while  the  cast  wind  that  blew  came  along  with  such  intense  coldness 
tbat  caused  every  individual  expOocd  to  its  influence  to  bcUeve  they 
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could  escape  into  a  oonniderably  lesi  ipace  than  he  uiualljr  occupied. 

Such  is  the  usual  effect  of  an  easterly  wind. 

When  the  first  sif^nal  in  the  east  of  the  approach  of  day  became 
manifest,  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  came  into  view,  but  in  a  mass,  and 
then  their  dark  frowninp^  forms  were  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
garer  with  the  notion  that  the  only  or  prindpal  beauty  of  a  landacape 
must  consist  in  the  number  of  trees,  their  kI/c  and  a(?e. 

But  this  was  soon  dispelled,  for  as  soon  as  the  li^ht  was  sufficient  to 
enable  one  to  di.stinguish  objects,  ti  e  tops  and  branches  of  the  trees  stood 
out  by  this  light  into  lo»g  and  crooked  lines  of  every  form  and  shape, 
not  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen,  they  were  deprived  of  all  that  gave  them 
anything  like  beauty  or  appearance. 

The  cold  wind  whistled  through  the  leafless  branches,  giving  a  sense 
of  htill  greater  discomfort  as  they  who  were  exposed  to  it  became  fully 
aware  of  the  silent  and  gloomy  prospect  of  all  around  them. 

Hyi'ie  Park  in  the  summer  has  but  little  beauty  —  but  in  the 
cold,  chill,  and  dreary  winter  none  nt  all,  when  all  al>ove.  If  clear 
and  dry,  is  cold  and  comforlk'ss,  ai\d  below  is  a  collection  of  soft 
places  that  strike  a  death-like  chill  to  the  feet  and  heart  of  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  may  venture  unadvisedly  to  such  a  scene. 

Daylight  but  little  mended  the  matter;  a  foggy,  raw  mist  arose  from 
the  earth,  which  the  east  wind  was  driving  before  it  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  but  incapable  of  lifting  it  up  from  tl*  dull  face 
of  the  earth — the  warmth  sullicient  for  that  purpose  being  want*  d. 

It  was  OH  such  a  sceue  as  this  that  two  individuals  entered  the  Park, 
and  felowly  stalked  across  towards  the  trees  nearer  Kensington  Gardens. 
The  one  was  taller  than  the  other,  and  the  shorter  one  waddled  over  the 
slippery  ground  with  an  occasional  groan  on  account  of  this  discomfort 
arising  from  that  cause  and  tiie  t'ad  weather. 

These  two  individuals  were  Mr.  IJiggs  and  Horace  Singleton,  wlio 
had  agreed  to  meet  Viscount  liilliers  and  his  friend,  and  settle  their 
mutual  dilferences  by  morUil  arbitrement. 

"  I  cannot  sulliciently  thank  you.  Biggs,  for  your  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  so  foreign  as  it  is  to  your  usual  habits." 

"Don't  name  it,"  said  Biggs;  "  if  a  man  won't  do  a  trifle  for  a 
friend,  why  it's  a  hard  case,  eh,  Horace  /" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Horace,  "  but  it  seems  so  singular  that  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it." 

"  Don't  doubt  it,"  said  Biggs,  with  a  comic  air  of  gravity  about  him 
that  was  extremely  ^in^«lar.  "  Y«u'U  be  better,  no  doubt,  when  it's  all 

over." 

"Better!  I  may  be  worse,  if  I  should  fall,  and  such  may  be  my  fate, 

Biggs  " 

"  Don't  name  it;  if  you  think  of  it  it  will  only  unman  you,  and  pre- 
vent you  from  being  fully  aware  of  what  you  are  about.  It's  horribly 
cold,  and  this  ground  is  very  slippy.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  are  on 
our  way  back  to  the  Albany,  it  will  be  highly  satisfactory." 

"There  they  come,"  exclaimed  Horace.  "It's  one  consolation  to 
have  been  first  on  the  ground." 

"  Why,  1  suppose  it  is.  The  most  bloodthirsty  fellow  in  all  these 
cases,  I  believe,  is  generally  considered  the  finest  fellow.  But,  as  yon 
say,  here  they  come,  and  now  for  death  and  destruction,  and  blood,  and 
all  that  sort  of  th  ug." 

"  Why,  Biggs,  are  you  mad  ?" 

"  No ;  o^ly  I  think  one  gentleman  ought  to  have  satisfaction  of 
another,  and  I  only  devoutly  wish  he  may  get  it." 

'*  Well,  well.  Biggs,  among  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  season 
ought  certainly  to  be  put  down  your  singular  conduct  with  regard  to 
this  duel." 

"Exactly;  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  about  a  pennyworth  of 
powder  being  exploded,  and  I'll  take  good  care  that  no  lead  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

This  speech  Biggs  very  prudently  made  sotto  voce,  so  that  Horace  Sin- 
gleton was  left  in  his  bewilderment.  He  had  expected  remonstrances 
out  of  number  from  Biggs  on  the  subject  of  the  duel,  and  now  to  find 
himself  seconded  by  him  with  calmness,  and  in  such  a  chivalrous  spirit, 
perfectly  took  him  by  surprise.  Viscount  Hilliers,  now,  and  his  second, 
had  emerged  from  among  the  trees  near  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
were  slowly  approaching  the  part  of  the  park  which  had  been  named  as 
the  place  of  meeting — namely,  the  ring. 

This  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  as  it  was  called,  was  once  very  celebrated  as 
a  place  for  duels,  although  now  we  seldom  or  ever  hear  it  mentioned  at 
all.  It  lies  between  the  barracks  of  the  Horse  Guards  at  Knightsbridge 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  across  the  park,  and  is  occasionally  the  spot 
on  which  break  horses  are  exercised.  In  former  years,  that  is  to 
say,  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  very  secluded,  having  trees  nearly  all 
round  it,  and  beicg  a  fine  level  piece  of  green  sward,  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  polite  small  sword  duels,  which  were  then  the  fashion, 
and  which  were,  in  all  respects,  so  much  better  than  the  present  pistol 
practice. 

In  the  first  place,  to  meet  a  man  face  to  face  with  a  sword,  lecjtuied 


a  vast  deal  more  courage  than  to  pull  a  trigger,  which  any  trtmbling 

wretch  may  perform  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  wounds  were  not 
near  so  fatal,  for  no  foreign  body  was  left  in  the  wound,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  pistol  bullet. 

First  blood  generally  decided  the  contest,  except  where  the  parties 
were  decidedly  vindictive,  and  hundreds  of  gentlemanly  encounters 
took  place  which  amply  satisfied  imaginary  points  of  honour,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  scratch  on  the  arm,  or  a  little  puncture  somewhere  which 
did  no  harm  whatever. 

As  duelling  is  at  present  conducted,  the  parties  either  miss  each  other 
altogether  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  by  no  bullets  being  placed  in  the 
pistols,  or  a  dangerous  wound  is  inflicted. 

Then,  too,  our  ancestors  had  another  capital  method  of  arranging 
these  sword  contests  sometimes,  and  that  was  to  make  the  seconds  flght 
likewise.  How  many  a  moustachioed  hero  would  thrink  frcm  bee  oming 
a  "  friend"  upon  such  occasions,  if  he  were  compelled  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  opinion  as  regarded  the  necessity  of  some  one  "  going  out" 
by  fighting  likewise  ? 

Verily  there  is  room  for  refoira  in  all  these  things.  We  think  row 
if  the  belligerentH  and  their  seconds  were  shut  up  like  some  refractory 
jury  without  victuals,  until  tl  ty  came  to  some  unanimous  and  peace- 
able verdict,  it  would  be  no  bad  plan. 

But  to  our  stoiy. 

Viscount  Hilliers,  after,  by  a  singular  contraction  of  muscle,  in  which 
some  people  are  quite  adepts,  fixed  an  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  in  order  t« 
be  certain  that  Horace  Singleton  was  Horace  Singleton,  made  a  very 
ceremonious  bow,  and  then  turned  upon  his  heel,  leaving  the  seconds  to 
make  their  arrangements. 

This  salutation  Horace  returned  as  stiffly  as  it  was  given,  and  then 
retired  likewise  a  short  disUnee,  to  that  Mr.  Biggi  and  Captain  Cam&- 
bye  had  the  ground  to  themselves. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Biggs,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Biggs.    "  Here  we  are  all  of  us,  and  a  nict 
set  of  grown  up  idiots  we  look,  don't  we  .'" 
"Sir!" 

"  Oh,  pho — pho.    You  are  a  roan  of  the  world." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Biggs.    Good  God  !  don't  do  that  again." 

This  last  sudden  exclamation  of  the  captain's  arose  from  Mr.  Biggs, 
with  what  he  considered  a  very  knowing  look,  giving  hiu-  a  dig  in  the 
ribs,  as  much  as  to  say,  now  take  notice,  I'm  going  to  tay  something 
uncommonly  smart  and  funny. 

"  Do  you  Uke  .'"  said  Biggs. 

"  Take  what  ?" 

"  Mum's  the  word.    We  can  manage  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  if  it  were  not  so  early  in  the  morning,  I  should 
think  you  had  sat  too  long  after  dinner." 
"  Oh  !  nonsense.    I've  got  a  crochet." 
"  A  good  number,  I  should  say." 

"  Well  then,  here  you  have  it  at  once.    We  won't  put  any  pistols  in 
the  bullets — no,  I  mean  bullets  in  the  pistols." 
"  What  ?" 

"  Then  you  know  they  may  blaze  away,  and  there's  no  harm  done. 
What  a  quantity  of  satisfaction  they  may  have,  don'i  you  iee  ?  All's 
right.    You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  of  course." 

"  Mr.  Biggs,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  may  load  your  friend's  pistols 
with  chaff  if  you  like,  I  put  powder  and  ball  into  mine,  sir." 

"  Why — why  you  don't  mean  that Do  you  think  I'd  have  com* 
here  to  be  second  to  a  real  duel  ?    Do  I  look  like  a  donkey  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  do." 

"  D — n  it,  sir,  do  you  want  murder  to  be  committed  ?" 

"  If  you  were  not  too  contemptible,  I  would  call  you  out  myself  for 
the  insulting  proposition  you  have  made.  Go  to  your  friend,  sir,  I 
will  measure  the  ground.    Do  not  make  yourself  further  ridiculous." 

Poor  Biggs  looked  perfectly  aghast  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  events, 
and  what  to  do  he  knew  not,  for  he  h  d  concocted  no  other  plan  in 
case  the  one  of  putting  no  bullets  in  the  pistols  should  fail. 

"  Hilloa  !  Horace  !  Horace  !"  he  shouted,  "  Run  away— don't  stop 
another  minute — run — run." 

Horace  and  the  whole  partj-  looked  amazed,  while  Biggs  threw  him- 
self into  such  extraordinary  attitudes,  that  Singleton  really  thought  he 
had  gone  mad,  and  that  his  strange  acquiescence  in  the  duel  had  been 
a  premonitory  fcymptom  of  his  men  al  aberration. 

"  Run— -run,"  he  continued.  "  They  will  have  bullets.  Run  away. 
Police — murder — fire  !    I'm  a  donkey." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  V  said  Horace. 

"  I  can  explain,"  said  the  captain.  "  Your  second,  Mr.' Singleton, 
has  proposed  to  me  to  load  the  pistols  without  balls,  and  he  is  thus  vio- 
lent because  I  would  not  consent  to  the  proposition." 

The  colour  flashed  into  Horace's  face  as  he  said, — 

"  Captain  Carnabye,  will  you  add  to  the  obligation  I  am  already 
tmder  to  you  of  loading  my  pistols  for  me  V 
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•  I  QBght  not,  Mr.  Singleton," 
Police.'"  loared  Biggs. 

By  Heavens  1  we  shall  be  interrupted,"  cried  Horace.  "Oblige 
me  by  completing  the  arrangements,  captain,  as  quickly  as  you  possibly 
can." 

The  captain  measured  out  twelve  paces  in  a  few  moments,  and 
loadfid  the  two  pair  of  pistols  with  great  despatch.  He  then  placed 
both  the  principals  in  their  places,  and  turning  to  Biggs,  he  said,  in  a 
loud  voice, — 

"  Xow,  sir,  look  to  your  friend.  Fire,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  thrice." 
"  No,  no,"  cried  Biggs.    "  Fire  be  bothered.  Murder." 

Once,"  said  the  captain. 

Watch  ! — watch  1 — murder!" 
•'  Twice." 

"  Hilloa : — help  ! — robbery  1— fire  I — thieves  1" 
"  Thiice !" 

"  Bdng  went  Viscount  Hilliers'  pistol,  and  then  Horace  deliberately 
fired  his  in  the  air,  aft^j  which  he  said,  with  perfect  coolness, — 

"  Xow,  my  lord,  will  yuu  answer  my  question,  or  shall  we  have  an- 
other shot 

"  I  will  answer, "  said  Hillier*,  taking  the  glass  from  his  eye.  "  Never 
by  word,  look,  or  deed,  did  Alice  Home  eneourage  any  addresses  from 
me.  I  never  offered  her  marn^e,  never  dreamt  of  doing  so,  and  if  I 
were  I  am  sure  I  should  be  rejected.  Good  momiug,  Mr.  Singleton,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  any  time.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  fine 
day  now." 

(To  bt  coalinutd  is  ow  next.) 


A  CRIPPLE'S  Al'DRKSS  TO  HER  MOTHER'S 
PORTRAIT. 

[The  wocds  contained  ia  these  lines  were  rsally  addressed  by  an  afflicted 
child  to  her  mother.] 
Oh,  spesk  to  me.  dear  mother,  and  let  thine  cyeg  of  Wue 
Biam  on  me  for  a  moment,  witli  their  rwect  accustomed  hue, 
And  W  the  wnrfls  of  fmidness,  which  I  lov'd  so  much  to  hear, 
Come  soothing  o'er  this  acblnig  heart,  which  once  to  thee  was  dear. 

Dear  mother,  could'st  thou  raise  thine  band,  and  place  it  on  my  head, 
And  bless  thy  forsaken  child,  neglected  now  thou'rt  dead! 
My  father  has  another  child,  with  eyes  of  Heavenly  hue, 
A  ad  his  other  wife  i*  very  fair,  but  not  ^o  fair  as  you. 

And  therr  infant  boy  they  lore  so  much,  for  me  they  do  not  care; 
But  then  he  looks  so  beautiful,  with  his  pretty  curly  hair, 
I  wonder  not  they  love  hitn  so,  I  do  not  grieve  for  that, 
I  wish  bnt  to  be  loved  again — I  want  my  mother  back. 

la  vain  I  call  thee  every  day,  thou  hearest  not  my  crie-s; 

In  vain  I  daily  pray  to  God  to  take  me  to  the  skies  ; 

My  bead  it  aches  with  crying,  ajid  my  heart  is  worn  with  grief. 

But  'tis  useleiM  crying  lutre,  for  on  earth  I've  no  relief. 

T  have  heard  the  sounds  of  laughter,  intermJx'd  with  childish  joy; 
I've  heard  my  father  talk,  and  play,  and  blesH  hi.s  infant  boy ; 
I've  Ksten'd,  oh,  how  anxiously,  to  hear  him  ask  for  mc. 
But  all  in  vain— and  my  poor  heart  it  struggled  to  get  free. 

And  wben  one  di^  I  woke  from  sleep,  I  saw  him  standing  near, 
The  coioujr  mantling  in  liis  cheek,  and  in  liis  eye  tlte  tear. 
And  be  kissed  me  many  times,  and  hade  me  not  to  cry. 
And  trembled  much,  and  giew  quite  paJk,  wlten  they  lold  hira  I 
should  die.    ,  n.  : 

And  once  again  he  called  me  thope  W^ef  tiaiile*  llijvied'to  hear, 
And  said  that  I  was  beautiful,  and  ver^,  Very  dear; 
Tiut  another  form  came  in  the  room,  and  I  heard  words*  not  of  love ; 
And  then  he  left,  and  earnestly  I  prayed  to  live  above. 

My  prayers  were  heard,  for  yetrterday  they  said  my  days  were  few, 
An4  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  to  tliink  of  seeing  you; 
Vet  death  they  tay  in  painful,  but  I  will  not  fear  to  die, 
If  yo«,  my  own  dear  mcrther,  in  sYiirit  will  be  nigh. 

And  when  I'm  gone,  I  wonder  if  they'll  ever  think  on  me, 
And  look  upon  the  gras-sy  tomb,  whicli  I  shall  have  with  thee  ; 
And  pfjrhaps  when  memory  brings  to  mind  the  forms  once  lov'd  so 
dear, 

Afr'  '  f,i',ri'H  triljiitr-  •..  ,11  be  ours-^  the;  silent  ^yrowing  tear. 

,    ,.  ,  . ,  HjIKKY  BoJiU. 


To  Rubdu';  pHSHion,  and  to  regulate  desire,  in  the  greatest  ta»k  of 
man  as  a  moral  agent. 


HIGHDAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

UxDouBTEDLY — We  ncvcr  meant  to  deny  it — anniversaries  are  plea- 
sant enough,  in  their  way.  It  is  true,  peihaps,  th  it  if  our  wishes  could 
have  an  effect  in  the  matter,  we  might  rather  desire  them  not  to  come 
quite  so  rapidly  a«  they  do  of  late,  thus  huddling  on  each  other  as  if  the 
space  between  them  had  undergone  abridgment,  and  as  if  years,  like 
ourselves,  as  they  grow  older,  are  liable  to  shrinkage.  There  is  no 
audible  call  for  despatch  in  this  particular,  and  thus  to  mount  the 
months  upon  a  locomotive,  to  sweep  by  in  such  undignified  haste  that 
they  are  gone  almost  before  we  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  ser- 
vices,— which  every  one  must  have  observed  to  be  peculiarly  the  case 
since  steam  became  the  fashion  and  hurry  the  order  of  the  day, — is  an- 
noying to  people  of  leisurely  habits,  who  like  to  deliberate  before  they 
act,  and  to  consider  consequences  in  advance  of  the  deed,  instead  of 
afterwards,  according  to  modern  usages. 

To  our  fancy,  the  slow  year — the  year  i»  hoop,  powder,  and  buckles 
— in  full  decorum  and  expansion — was  a  much  more  respectable  person- 
age than  such  years  as  we  have  now;  years  which  have  changed  the 
minuet  measure  of  their  ancestors  for  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  not  to  be 
set  down  as  otherwise  thah  an  abomination.  "VVe  hate  to  be  jostled  and 
pushed  from  our  propriety,  and  though  it  is  admitted  to  be  true  that 
"here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,"  is  s)mbolical  of  human  existence, 
this  incessant  bustle  of  preparation  causes  an  absorption  of  the  day  in 
the  morrow.  There  is  no  "to-day" — scarcely  the  fragment  of  an  after- 
noon ;  nothing  but  beginnings  and  endings,  without  an  intervening 
pause  for  thought. 

Still,  however,  as  you  say — as  all  the  world  says — these  anniversaries 
are  pleasant  things;  not  emphatically  pleasant,  but  pleasant,  with  no 
particular  stress  upon  the  word.  They  will  intrude  ijito  our  company, 
you  know,  without  ceremonious  observances.  It  is  not  easy  to  shut 
the  door  in  the  face  of  old  Time,  nor  is  it  of  avail  to  reply  "  not  at 
home"  to  the  New  Year ;  and  in  emergencies  of  this  kind,  when  there 
is  no  help,  we  cannot  probably  do  be'ter  than  to  insist  upon  it  downright 
— to  our.selves  and  to  other  people  of  less  importance — that  the  inevit- 
able visitant  is  under  our  patronage,  and  has  agreeable  points  about 
him.  Marvels  are  to  be  accomplished  in  regard  to  such  convictions,  by 
dint  of  perseverance.  Kesolve  upon  it  that  you  Oiall  think  so,  and  you 
will  think  so— sooner  or  later.  Oaly  want  to  think  so,  and  the  object  is 
more  than  half  achieved. 

We  are  very  docile  to  ourselves,  and  in  an  internal  dispute,  incliRa- 
tion  is  80  fertile  in  argument  that  it  becomes  "  useless  to  talk."  The 
fair  lady  at  last  confessed  that  John  Wilkes  had  a  squint — the  aberration 
from  the  true  line  was  too  evident  to  be  denied — but  then,  she  had  pre- 
vailed on  herself  to  admire  even  his  defects,  and  she  qualified  her  \m- 
willing  admission  by  declaring  that,  to  her  view,  "Mr.  Wilkes  did  not 
squint  more  than  a  gentleman  should." 

And  so,  these  anniversaries  are  pleasant  things.  There  is  a  little  of  a 
sinister  expression  in  their  aspect,  no  doubt — lather  Saturn  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  devour  his  children— but  we  will  set  it  down  as  a 
peculiarity  which  is  rather  attractive  than  otherwise— a  romantic  inte- 
rest, such  as  that  which  envelopes  gentlemen  of  the  "  suspidous  look," 
who  combine  the  bully  and  the  beau  in  so  just  an  equipoise,  that  they 
command  success  and  enforce  admiration. 

No  one  pretends  to  assert,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  meet  with  friends,  on  a  festive  occasion — provided  always  that  we 
have  friends  and  possess  a  fondness  for  festivities.  To  give  and  to  re- 
ceive tokens  of  love  and  amity,  affords  refreshment  to  the  spirit.  The 
heart  is  cheered  by  smiling  faces  and  the  voice  of  joy,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
disputed  that  dining  well  is  a  circumstance  by  no  means  repugiiant  to 
the  ordinary  constitution  of  huuian  nature,  not  repugnant  at  the  mo- 
ment, though  sometimes  apt  to  entail  remorseful  reminiscences. 

There  is  a  period  also,  in  our  terrestrial  career,  when  the  dance  comes 
not  ami.ss,  even  if  we  should  chance  to  feel  a  little  dull  upon  it,  when 
the  next  day  sun  peeps  in  at  us  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
all  the  incidents  of  the  holiday  season  and  anniversary  return — very 
nearly  all — are  decidedly  pleasant — bright  to  anticipate — happy  in  frui- 
tion, and  well  enough  in  the  retrospect.  Let  us  then  look  gaily  on  the 
approach  of  the  "  happy  New  Year,"  when  we  rejoice  by  tradition,  and 
take  up  trie  echo  of  old  Time,  that  it  may  reverberate  to  posterity.  Our 
merrymakings  now,  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the 
future. 

We  arc  told,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  be 
strict  in  the  analysis  of  our  pleasure,  and  that  he  is  more  of  a  simpleton 
than  a  philosopher,  who  stops  in  the  midst  of  his  mirth  to  ascertain  by 
critical  inquiry,  whether,  after  all,  there  be  anything  to  laugh  at.  And, 
in  fact,  if  it  is  our  purpose  to  extract  irom  lilc  as  many  agreeable  sensa- 
tions as  it  is  capable  of  affording,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  being 
entertained,  and  not  insist  toe  strenuously  that  the  cause  shall  be  in 
strict  proportion  to  the  effect.    Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  altogether  a 
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matter  of  sagacity  to  pass  much  thiic  in  endeavouring  to  discover  what 
we  have  to  be  unhappy  about  to-day.  There  are  annoyances  enough  of 
the  unavoidable  and  intrusive  sort — vexations  which  will,  of  their  own 
impulse,  be  in  attendance,  independent  of  a  call — without  a  recourst  to 
the  muster  roll  of  grievance,  to  select  a  pet  sorrow  as  our  special  com- 
panion. And  to  search  for  a  discomfort,  merely  to  bring  it  in  action  as 
a  means  of  self-disturbance,  muy  be  courageous,  but  it  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  unprofitable  exhibition  of  valour. 

There  is  abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  passive  virtues, 
wthout  this  continued  practice  up»n  onxr  fortitude.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  occasions  when  fevers  of  this  peculiar  type  have  their  advantages, 
and  when,  from  unknown  causes,  be  they  moral  or  physical,  a  diffused 
irascibility  pirvades  the  individual — when  we  go  to  rest  in  gloom  and 
arise  in  sulkincss — it  is  a  wholcfome  operation  that  the  disorder  should 
be  localized,  and  that  some  particular  point  should  be  presented,  no 
■matter  what,  on  wbich  the  pent-up  furj-  may  have  vent.  For  example, 
if  a  gentleman,  in  the  morning,  should  chance  to  be  overheard  in  ad- 
dressing harsh  and  uncivil  words  to  his  slippers,  and  in  speaking  with 
imkindness  and  disrespect  to  his  boots,  those  with  whom  he  is  likely  to 
come  in  contact  at  subsequent  hours,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
superfluous  electricity  ^vith  which  he  was  troubled,  has  wrealed  itself 
\jpon  inanimate  objects.  A  living  creature  hag,  in  all  likelihood,  had  a 
fortunate  escape.  The  slipper  anticipates  a  contention-—*  boot  may 
have  frustrated  a  duel,  and  deprived  surgny  of  a  subject. 

Should  my  lady  apostrophize  theunlucky  broom,  which  careleis  hands 
have  left  upon  the  stair,  or  should  she,  in  sparkling  monologue,  com- 
ment on  other  oversights  in  housewifery,  which  meet  her  early  eye,  do 
not  repine  at  wasted  energy  or  at  eloquence  scattered  to  the  unheeding 
jiir.  It  is  a  mercy,  though  you  think  it  not,  and  power  remains  for  all 
needful  purposes. 

Occurrences  of  this  description  are,  however,  but  exceptions  to  the 
comprehensive  rule,  and  are  not  to  be  elevated  to  the  station  of  a  general 
example.  They  are  not  to  be  plea<lcd,  certainly  as  a  justification  of  un- 
discriminating  cynicism,  or  as  palliating  the  propensity  to  seek  for  faults 
and  to  spy  out  defects. 

But  yet.  as  concerns  holidays  in  general — as  involves  the  merits  of 
New  Years'- days  and  birthdays  in  particular — we  are  little  disposed  to 
be  captious  and  hypercritical — but  still,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  with 
all  due  deference  to  sounder  judgment  and  more  enlarged  experience, 
that  when  they  are  regarded  apart  from  their  fineries,  and  the  sophisti- 
cation is  dispensed  with — when  they  lay  aside  hat,  cloak,  and  feathers, 
the  comeliness,  as  in  other  instances,  not  lying  under  present  notice, 
measurably  disappears,  and  as  they  sit  down  with  us  quietly  by  the 
fireside,  it  would  be  diflicult  perhaps  conscientiously  to  assert,  that  the 
sensation  is  that  of  unmixed  delight,  or  that  the  satisfaction  would  have 
been  much  less  had  their  coming  been  delayed  somewhat — not  from  a 
dearth  of  hospitality — not  th.it  we  are  altogether  averse  to  this  stranger 
presence;  but  from  a  vague  impression  that  we  are  not  fully  prepared 
for  such  distinguished  company,  ana  would  like  to  be  a  little  more  eco- 
nomical in  joys  of  this  description — not  quite  so  many  birthdays,  and  a 
thought  less,  if  we  may  so  exprvss  it,  of  the  New  Year.  Let  children 
bs  impatient — w  e  can  wait  well  enough  ;  and  though  it  be  an  axiom 
that  time  is  money,  we  care  not  thus  to  exercise  our  arithmetic  in  its 
computation — like  Hamlet,  we  are  "  ill  at  these  numbers."  The  ob- 
servant eye  may  have  noted,  too,  that  with  its  increase  of  chronological 
-wealth,  the  world  grows  miserly  in  the  accumulation  of  its  anniversary 
amounts — that  it  hides  them,  as  it  were,  in  unnoticed  crannies  and  dis- 
regarded chinks,  and  that,  as  the  sum  grows  larger,  it  shrinks  from  every 
allusion  to  its  doubtful  riches,  as  if  there  were  robbers  here,  to  "  steal 
our  y^ars  away."  Nor  can  it  have  escaped  intelligent  remark,  that 
there  are  those  among  us — respectable  people,  not  incompetent  to  a  gig, 
if,  indeed,  they  may  not  justly  aspire  to  a  pair  of  horsss — persons  not 
to  be  suspected,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  a  basis  towards  lar- 
ceny, who  do  not  scruple  to  plunder  themselves  of  their  historical  posi- 
tion, and  who,  since  it  would  be  a  work  beyond  their  powers  to  suppress 
the  first  of  Januarj'  eutright,  uathless  do  contrive  to  wink  sfrangel)' 
when  the  day  that  gave  them  birth  rolls  hy,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  its 
distinctive  features,  and  felt  no  gratitude  for  the  favour  it  conferred,  in 
the  far  distant  past. 

Since  such  facts  are  facts,  not  to  be  controverted,  how  happens  it 
that  at  these  moments,  a  really  reluctant  people  ar^  called  upon  to  re- 
joice, in  assumed  jollity  and  forced  smiles  ?  Is  it  done  to  drive  away 
care,  or  is  it,  after  all,  a  joke — an  invocation  to  merriment  and  con- 
vivialities ;  we  address  the  question  to  the  common  sense  of  everybody 
— is  it  a  joke — we  mean,  a  very  good  joke — a  joke  to  make  us  frisk, 
and  give  us  a  spasmodic  twinge  in  the  side— to  peep  into  the  mirror, 
and  to  count  upon  the  cheek  and  brow,  the  additional  flourishes  of 
time's  villanous  cramped  penmanship  ?  We  speak  not  in  regard  to 
eonnoisseurship  or  dilletanteism  ;  but  are  you,  jn  your  he^rt,  fond  of 
4  the  study  of  these  ungraceful  hieroglyphics  ?  Would  you  not  prefer  en- 
grossments on  other  parchment A  majestic  brow  is  admirable  in  % 


statue,— a  fine  phrenology  may  be  •  letter  of  reeomraendation  ;  bnt  It  Is 
yet  to  be  made  manifest  that  musings  upon  a  wig,  or  meditations  about 
the  approaching  neces^^ty  for  a  "  scratch,"  ever  provoked  a  smile  in  him 
who  was  compelled  to  entertain  them.  Lear  thought  it  flattery — but 
he  was  singular  in  his  opinion — to  b«  told  that  his  beard  was  white, 
arid  it  would  perhaps  move  surprise,  If  there  were  an  issue  of  invitations 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  grey  hairs.  There  are  methods  to  create 
hunger  when  the  appetite  is  disposed  to  sleep ;  but  why  it  should 
render  us  eager  for  comfits  and  confections,  because  another  round 
has  been  completed— because,  though  the  jubilant  be  a  year  older,  he  is 
scarce  a  minute  wisrr — nearer  the  end  of  his  career,  yet  not  a  penny 
richer— as  full  of  sin  and  folly  as  bcfore,.but  with  much  less  time  for  re- 
pentance and  amendment, — would  puzr.le  Abemethy  himself  to  explain. 
There  is,  besides,  a  sad  waste  of  gunpowder,  and  the  loud  rattle  of  fire- 
arms, hereabout*,  and  it  may  bo  appropriate  to  let  off  a  blunderbuss  as 
the  old  year  expires.  There  are  insUnces,  no  doubt,  in  which  that 
weapon  would  be  characteristic. 

Look  ye,  too,  where  comei  the  forgotten  tailor,  the  neglected  hatter, 
the  unsought  shoemaker,  with  a  long  line  of  others  who  have  adminU- 
tered  to  your  confcniopcp — sre  them  ypproacb,  not  perhaps  having  '•  fire 
In  each  eye,"  but  certainly  with  "paper  In  esch  hand," to  bring  you  to  a 
settlement — a  winding  up  of  old  affairs,  preliminary  to  a  new  onset. 
Do  you  find  that  funny,  friend — heedless,  thoughtless,  perliaj's  cashless 
friend  ?  Now,  you  perceive  the  moral  of  the  matter — now,  you  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  .special  mission  of  this  hoHdHy  ;  and  the  pecuniary  set- 
tlement to  which  the  time  is  subject.  Is  but  a  type  of  the  more  Impres- 
sive settlement  which  the  occurrence  of  the  day  should  impose  upon  us. 
If  it  be  well  performed,  then,  indeed,  have  we  reason  to  rejoice. 

It  has  struck  you  often,  in  moments  of  calnincsi  and  reflection — 
after  disappointments  and  in  grief — In  those  minutes  wiien  the  flufih  of 
enjoyment  had  faded  to  a  sombre  hue,  and  self-estimation  had  propor^ 
tlonably  subsided,  that  there  were  changes  In  your  own  character  and 
disposition  which  might  be  made  to  advantage.  It  would  have  been 
resented  if  another  had  said  as  much  ;  for  you  then  thought,  and  still 
think,  it  may  be  mistakenly,  that  these  defects  were  only  apparent  in 
full  to  their  owner.  Still,  however,  the  amelioration  was  resolved  upon. 
At  first,  It  was  to  begin  "  now ."  Then  came  cares  and  pleasures ; 
a  little  postponement  was -granted,  and  this  great  work,  if  we  are  not 
much  in  error,  lies  in  the  dusty  corners  of  your  determination,  quite 
unfinished.  Could  you  not  take  it  up  to-day  ? — a  more  fitting  time  is 
not  likely  to  present  itself. 

Somebody  has  frequently  promised — but,  after  the  cautious  fashion  of 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  "we  name  no  parties" — has  promised  very  dis- 
tinctly to  himself — and  there  is  no  one  with  whom  it  would  be  more 
to  his  advanrage  to  keep  faith,  that  the  New  Year  shall  find  him,  in 
many  respects,  a  new  man.  Do  you  know  such  a  person — a  friend,  a 
brother,  a  lover,  or  a  husband,  who  has  done  this,  in  the  view  of  evil 
habit,  of  indolence,  of  ill-temper,  of  any  of  the  thousands  of  temptations 
and  of  faults  which  beset  the  human  family  ?  Strengthen  hia  will  ; 
give  encouragement  to  his  weakness.    He  may  chance  to  need  it. 

And  then,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assume,  that,  perfect  as  we  are, 
there  is  no  want  of  certain  pestilent  imps  who  find  places  in  our  train, 
and  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  mischief, — saucy  companions,  of  whom 
wj  would  gladly  be  rid,  but  that  they  take  us  by  surprise,  and  await 
not  the  chastlseBQents  of  our  regret — little  petulances,  which,  at  times, 
prompt  us  to  wound  those  who  love  us  best — small  discontents,  which 
seek  expression  in  embittofed  words — unrecognized  envies,  which  lace- 
rate the  heart,  and  disturb  repose,  leading  to  uncharitable  thoughts, 
and  unkindly  judgments — pett}'  jealousies,  have  we  not,  lendering  us  un- 
reasonable, querulous,  and  ill  at  ease?  Such  re«tless  npirlts  swarm  the 
air,  causing  endless  complications  of  annoyance.  Let  them,  this  day, 
be  summoned  to  your  footstool,  to  meet  discharge,  and,  above  all  things, 
let  us  impress  it  on  your  mind,  to  scan  their  faces  closely.  They  are 
adroit  at  a  disguise,  and  often  elude  the  most  careful  watch  ;  so  that 
we  know  them  not  but  in  their  effects,  and  by  the  sorrows  they  are  apt 
to  leave  behind. 

If  such  be  our  policy,  as  the  8'1b^tratum  of  our  merriment,  and  the  un- 
der-current to  our  mirth,  and  if  we  can  find  nerve  enough  to  accomplish 
but  a  part  of  what  is  deemed  desirable, — if  each  new  year  is  thus  as- 
sured of  meeting  with  us  so  much  wiser,  and,  therefore,  happier,  for 
wisdom  is  but  happiness  after  all, — than  any  of  its  predecessors,  we  »haJl 
"  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  youth,"  and  meet  the  onward  tide 
of  time  with  buoyant  hearts  and  an  unshrinking  hope — satisfied  with 
the  present,  and  with  no  terrors  for  the  future. 


CoNSULTATiox  OF  Phtsiciaks. — A  mau  much  addicted  to  drinking, 
being  extremely  ill  of  a  fever,  a  consultation  was  held  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, by  three  physicians,  how  to  "cure  the  fever  and  abate  the  thirst." 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  will  take  half  the  trouble  off  your  hands ; 
you  cure  the  fever,  and  I  will  abate  the  thirst  myself." 
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HECTOR  MELVILLE; 

▲  SCXXE  AT  SAINT  8EBASTIAK. 

Ih  the  year  1813,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  the  British  had  been 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  take  St.  Sebastian,  and  expel 
the  French,  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  approaches  -with  great 
caution,  and  even  to  incur  a  severe  iicrifice  of  lives  in  the  final  attack, 
on  August  3l9t,  when  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
Hector  Melville  commanded  a  company  in  an  English  regiment  of  foot 
on  this  occasion,  and  gathered  a  rich  harvest  of  glory,  not  as  a  soldier 
only,  but  by  his  calm  intrepidity  in  rescuing  many  from  the  jaws  of  a 
moie  dreadful  death  than  even  of  that  by  the  aword ;  for  a  devastating 
fire  that  broke  out  in  the  town,  joined  to  the  preceding  bombardment, 
laid  it  almost  entirely  in  ashes,  when  many  who  escaped  the  carnage  of 
the  latter,  were  consumed  by  the  former.  In  his  great  work  of  hu- 
manity. Captain  Melville  was  fortunate  enough  to  succour  and  save  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  St.  Sebastian,  by  lowering 
them  from  an  elevated  part  of  the  mansion,  while  the  flames  were 
raging  throughotit  the  whole  of  the  lower  floor,  and  threatening  in- 
stantly to  engulph  the  whole  mass.  In  this  meritorious  service,  the 
lives  of  Donna  Francesca — her  mother,  the  late-made  widow  of  Don 
Leon,  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  fighting  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  thoie  of  two  female  servants  were  saved ; — al- 
though their  deliverer  had  the  naisfortone,  in  his  own  hurried  descent, 
which  had  been  delayed  till  every  one  in  the  house  had  previously 
escaped,  to  fall  and  meet  with  a  shocking  fracture.  Need  I  say  that 
Donna  Fiancesca  was  young  and  lovely  ! — or  tell  how  long  the  gallant 
captain  found  an  asylum  where  she  and  her  widowed  mother  found  a 
home  ?  They  were  rich  and  highly  respected  in  St.  Sebastian,  axd-by 
the  time  their  deliverer's  wounds  were  healed,  was  it  strange  that  he 
ahould  become  the  husband  of  the  laughing  and  lovely  Francesca,  who, 
aa  she  threw  aside  her  aoft  and  heavy  gables,  would  banter  him  for  his 
Sngliah  gravity,  and  challenge  him  to  fling  it  away,  as  she  would  her 
raven  hair. 

Yet  Francesca  was  gentle  and  quiet,  and  her  gaiety  always  that  of  a 
feminine  spirit.  She  was  also  most  lively  in  those  delightful  seasons, 
when  to  enjoy  is  to  obey.  To  her  parents  she  had  ever  been  the  most 
affectionate  and  docile  of  daughters ;  and,  when  she  transferred  her 
allegiance  to  the  English  soldier,  it  was  as  unlimited  and  confiding.  On 
the  eve  of  her  marriage,  however,  she  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  of 
aflections,  such  as  she  liad  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to,  and  which  on 
the  day  when  the  love  secret  was  confided  to  her  parent,  waa  thua 
evinced  : — "  I  can  only  weep,  not  wonder,  my  fair  girl,"  was  the  tearful 
renrurk  uf  her  raotber,  as  she  glanced  from  her  lovely  daughter  to  Mel- 
ville, upon  whom  she  leaned  ;  "  I  might  have  foreseen  this  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  otherwise.  Poor  girl !  she  little 
divines  the  miseries  she  will  have  to  encounter  as  a  soldier's  wife." 

*•  Miseries  !  dearest  mother,"  Francesca  ejaculated  ;  "  this  from  you 
who  are  the  widow  of  a  kero  ?" 

"  My  child,"  resumed  the  mother,  striving  to  subdue  the  emotion, 
"  can  you  wonder  ihat  I  deprecate  for  you  the  anguish  which  I  can  t>o 
well  understand  !  But  dry  your  tears,  Prauccsra.  He  who  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  will  watch  over  my  child,  and  not  bereave  me 
utterly  in  my  old  age." 

Hector  .Melville  became  Francesea's  husband.  By  this  time  there  was 
a  breathing  time  of  peace  over  Europe,  nor  did  he  once  visit  his  native 
home— for  he  was  an  orphan,  and  the  son,  too,  of  a  Highland  soldier, 
although  from  his  earliest  years  he  had  been  the  adopted  of  an  uncle  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire  ;  but  the  derangement  of  that 
uncle's  affairs,  and  hia  subsequent  death,  had  left  our  hero  with  nothing 
but  his  sword  and  his  honour,  and  where  elae  should  he  have  lived,  but 
with  his  chosen  for  life. 

There  was  a  breathing-time  of  peace  when  Melville's  service*  in  the 
field  were  not  required.  But  this  was  not  to  last  for  ever;  and  one  day 
aa  Francesca  was  jesting  with  her  "  holiday  soldier,"  as  the  was  wont  to 
call  her  husband,  on  the  pardonable  vanity  with  which  he  was  donning 
his  gay  garb  for  some  military  pageant,  the  spell  was  rudely  broken,  as 
he  hastily  perused  a  document  which  wa»  put  into  hi*  hands  by  one, 
who  rode  off  like  a  being  on  a  mission  of  life  and  death. 

"  You  have  received  pleasant  news,  it  would  seem,"  said  Francesca, 
aa  «he  looked  up  from  her  sleeping  babe  to  the  excited  countenance  of 
her  husband. 

A  sudden  shadow  overcast  his  brow,  and  the  look  which  he  turned 
upon  her  was  so  sad,  that  she  hastily  deposited  the  sleeping  child  in  its 
little  touch,  and  approached  her  husband. 

"  My  poor  Francesca ! "  said  he,  fondly,  «'  truly,  I  forgot  that  the 
news  which  gladdened  me  would  cost  you  some  tears ;  and  yet,  we 
should  have  remembered,  that  one  day  of  parting  must  come." 

"  Of  parting,  Hector !"  excUlmed  the ;  talk  not  to  me  of  parting ; 
I  can  bear  anything  but  that," 


"  Nay,  nay,  my  own  Francesca ;  remember,  that  you  are  not  only  the 
wife,  but  the  daughter  of  a  soldier — you  must  not  unman  me  by  this 
ungoverned  emotion." 

'*  What  an  awlul  rematk,  Melville,"  murmured  the  young  mother, 
with  a  slight  shudder ;  "  you  should  have  said,  the  orphan  of  a  soldier — 
soon,  perhaps,  to  be  the  widow  of  another,  for  I  need  not  words  to  tell 
me  that  you  would  part  from  me  only  for  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
death." 

"  Francesca,"  said  the  soldier,  with  gentle  firmness,  "my  military 
career  has  lately  been  nothing  but  one  of  glitter,  and  I  have  been  fore- 
most in  every  pageant  held  in  St.  Sebastian,  because  you  feared  my 
English  gravity  would  degenerate  into  moroseness  and  melancholy.  It 
has  been  my  study,  as  you  could  never  desire  anything  but  what 
was  innocent  and  becoming  of  me,  to  yield  uniformly  to  your 
fancy.  But  now,  when  the  highest  duties  make  their  claim  upon  me, 
and  I  am  so  far  honoured  as  to  be  thought  of  in  England,  and  my  ser- 
vices to  be  desired,  you  would  not  have  me  to  be  a  laggard." 

*'  No,  Melville,  I  could  better  survive  your  death  than  your  disgrace 
— and  yet — "  here  Francesca  buried  her  face  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
felt  her  tears  fall  like  rain.  "  And  yet,  you  are  a  woman,"  answered 
he,  "  and  you  would  forego  the  glory  to  evade  the  danger.  But  this 
must  not  be ;  there  is  a  watchful  Providence  over  us ;  let  us  do  our 
duty ;  and,  trusting  that  the  consequences  will  be  for  the  best,  look, 
brightly  to  the  future." 

And  yet,  when  the  time  of  departure  came,  he,  too,  found  the  pang 
of  par:ing  for  the  first  time  from  his  beloved  wife,  more  bitter  than,  he 
had  anticipated.  A  thousand  bright  dreams  of  honour  and  renown  were 
in  his  fancy,  but  Francesca  was  in  his  heart.  Yet  it  was  finally  settled, 
that  she  should  not  accompany  him  farther  than  the  gate  by  which  he 
was  to  leave  St.  Sebastian,  with  some  veteran  volunteeis  that  were  de- 
sirous of  once  more  evincing  their  bravery  against  the  common  enemy, 
who,  having  escaped  from  Elba,  had  set  Europe  again  on  fire. 

The  moment  of  parting  between  Captain  Melville  and  his  wife  came 
at  length.  He  had  lingered  until  the  last ;  he  had  fceen  the  tardiest  of 
the  troops  defile  from  the  town  to  embark  with  him  first  of  all  for  Eng- 
land. And  yet  he  paused.  It  was  a  bitter  moment :  his  pale  and 
trembling  wife  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  in  speechless  anguish. 
The  gate  was  gained.  He  dared  not  attempt  to  prolong  theii  separation 
longer;  with  gentle  violence  he  released  himself  from  her  encircling 
arms. 

"  Nay,  not  here,"  she  wildly  shrieked  ;  but  the  soldier  could  hear  her 
BO  more,  for  he  sprung  from  her — the  gates  Avere  closed — nor  did  hfr 
trust  himself  with  one  backward  Idbk. 

Hector  Melville  fought  and  bled  at  Waterloo ;  he  returned  to  his 
faithful  Francesca;  and  if  she  shed  a  few  natural  tears  over  his  wounded 
arm  as  she  arranged  the  sling  that  supported  it,  in  a  way  that  it  had. 
never  before  been  placed,  she  also  poured  out  her  lull  heart  in  thank- 
fulness to  Him  who  had  "  tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"'  and 
restored  to  her  the  father  of  her  child. 


WOMAN'S  TRUTH. 

Woman's  truth  and  woman's  love, 

Trusting  ever, 

Faithless  never, 
Blest  on  earth,  is  blest  above. 
Minist'ring  oft  in  sorrow's  hour. 

Loving  truly. 

Fondly,  duly, 
Proving  e'er  affection's  power. 

Guarding  well  the  hallowed  flame, 

Burning  brightly. 

Daily,  nightly, 
Knoweth  she  reproach  nor  shame. 

Ne'er  forgetting,  ne'er  forgot — 

Richest  treasures, 

Joyful  pleasures, 
Ever  be  her  happy  lot. 


BlTRMIKG  THE   DeAD  AKTiaUITY  AND  OnlOlU  OF  THE  PRArTICE, 

— The  reason  assigned  for  this  custom,  was,  that  by  burning  the  body,, 
all  rage  and  malice,  the  -general  issues  of  hatred  and  vanity,  and  which 
often  survived  their  ohject,  were  checked  and  jirevented.  This,  how- 
ever, was  rather  in  consequence  than  the  origin  of  the  custom. 

KiMa  Geohoe  IHE  SKfoND  having  ordered  his  gardens  at  Kew  and 
Richmond  to  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  the  public  during  part  of 
the  summer,  his  gardener,  finding  it  troublesome  to  him,  complained  to- 
the  king  that  the  people  gathered  the  flowers.  "  What !"  said  the 
monarch,  "  are  my  people  fond  of  flowera  t    Then  plant  some  more." 
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MIRANDA; 

OK, 

THB    HEIRESS    OF    THE  QRANOE. 

A  ROM  AN  OS. 

(Centinued  from  our  last.) 

CHAPTER  CXXXV. 

THE  APPOIKTMBNT  BBTWKKK  TWITTEH  AND  VAB,I,£T. — THE  THAKXS 
AT  molIT.  THE   LONELY  SPOT. 

The  season  now  was  far  advanced,  the  snn  sank  dimly  beneath 
the  horizon,  and  day  closed  early ;  the  lonj,'  evenings  were  now 
settlnf?  in — liffhts  and  lamps  were  now  the  glory  and  pride  of  London. 

The  long  avenue  of  lamps  that  now  held  an  unhruken  course  from 
Holbom,  down  Fleet  market,  Bridge-street,  and  Blackftiars  bridge,  and  ' 
thence  all  the  way  down  the  road  till  it  terminated  in  a  circle,  from 
which  ran  sereral  roads,  shewed  in  a  magic  line,  giving  forth  light  and  I 
animation  to  a  scene  that  would  otherwise  have  been  dark  and  pos 
iiessed  of  no  charms  to  the  many  busy  men  who  perambulated  about 
as  if  they  never  tired  or  thought  of  rest. 

To  these  might  be  added,  and  no  insignificant  addition  either,  the 
many  strong  lights  thrown  from  the  shop-windows,  whose  owners  had 
arranged  their  goods  and  lijjht  in  the  most  attractive  form,  and  which, 
consequently,  threw  a  broad  glare  of  light  often,  at  least,  half  across  tht 
road,  and  far  on  either  side,  which  being  met  by  the  light  from  other 
shops  formed  a  goodly  stream  of  light,  and  when  viewed  from  the 
bridge,  gave  a  rich  and  warm  appearance  to  the  otherwise  btackened 
view. 

It  was  like  looking  into  "blackest  midnight"  and  beholding  the 
eccentricities  of  a  world  of  beings  living  by  artificial  light — some  of  the 
old  tales  of  dwarfs  and  brownies  would  recur  to  the  mind  and  become 
realities,  and  the  busy  beings  below  would  appear  like  the  "  littl«  men" 
•who  are  doomed  to  be  ever  toiling  not  for  their  own  good  or  of  their 
free  wills,  but,  for  the  benefit,  and  under  the  surveillance  of  some  ca- 
pricious and  hard-to-be-pleased  giant. 

All  things  and  everybody  bore  a  naidnight  and  secret  air  about  them  ; 
you  could  scarcely  know  your  most  intimate  friend — especially  as  they, 
that  is  all  that  could — were  wrapped  and  buttoned  up  in  such  guise  that 
they  might  escape  the  keen  and  cold  air  of  the  night. 

The  clock  of  St.  Paul's  boomed  forth  the  hour  of  eight,  its  dxQl, 
heavy,  but  sonorous  sound  vibrated  long  on  the  night  air,  and  coold 
be  sensibly  felt  long  after  the  last  stroke  had  been  dealt  by  the  hammer. 
The  clocks  of  the  various  churches  chimed  forth  the  hour  in  shriller 
and  more  acute  tones,  and  then  died  upon  the  air :  but  the  vibration  of 
St.  Paul's  clock  remained  long  after  the  sounds  of  the  metropolitan 
churches  had  ceased  ;  its  majesty  of  tone  was  unrivalled,  and  the  last 
tremulous  ring  in  the  air  was  bome  away  by  the  light  breeze  that 
swept  through  the  city. 

Blackfriars-bridge  on  a  dark  night,  when  the  air  is  cold  and  thin, 
and  when  a  light  east  wind  springs  up  and  sweeps  the  principal 
thoroughfares  and  the  river  for  its  whole  leogth,  is  not  the  warmest  or 
the  most  comfortable  spot  in  which  to  wait,  or  to  stroll  about  in ;  but 
yet,  up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  waiting  near  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  soon  after  the  hour 
had  spoken  out  of  so  many  mouths,  slowly  left  the  spot  and  descended 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  water's  edge,  but  standing  on  the  first  landing 
about  half-way  down. 

There  he  mused  for  a  time,  and  a  dark  smile  crossed  his  sallow 
features,  and  an  expression  shot  from  his  eye  that  would  have  appalled 
the  soul  of  any  man  who  had  suddenly  witnessed  it  for  the  moment. 

This  was  Bernard  Varley,  who,  not  knowing  well  what  moment 
Samuel  Twitter  might,  in  the  agony  of  his  spirit,  arrive  at  the  appointed 
place,  came  much  before  the  time  in  order  to  prevent  his  cooling 
over  his  half-made  promise ;  and  the  untempting  appearance  of  the 
night  and  water,  be  thought  might  induce  him,  Twitter,  to  repent,  and 
quit  the  spot,  which  if  he,  Varley,  were  present,  might  possibly  be 
prevented. 

Twitter  was  not  yet  come,  and  Bernard  Varley  paced  the  few  yards 
backwards  and  forwards  for  some  time  in  deep  thought,  and  then  he 
leaned  with  his  back  against  the  bridge,  and  was  lost  in  deep  contem- 
plation of  the  dim  obscurity  that  enveloped  the  river. 

"  The  night  is  dark  and  cold,"  he  muttered  ;  "  so  much  the  better 
— we  shall  meet  with  fewer  obstacles — fewer  craft  will  be  on  the  river, 
and  the  gloom  that  shrouds  everything  around  will  strike  terror  to  the 
heart  of  the  cowardly  wretch,  and  he  will  be  an  easier  victim  than  I 
expected  to  find  even  him.  The  tide  is  running  up,  and  the  wind 
blows  up  the  river — it  will  be  easy  work — a  sail — ay,  that  must  be  it — 
oars  will  not  do,  X  will  steer  the  boat,  and  Master  Samuel  Twitter  sball  [ 


mind  the  sail — yes,  he  can  trim  a  sail  doubtless.  This  night  appears  as 
If  specially  appointed  for  such  purpoies  as  that  which  I  hive  in  hand," 

He  walked  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  looked  on  the  stream  as  it 
silently  glided  by,  its  deep  calm  bosom  here  and  there  slightly  rulfled 
as  the  'Vfaters  struck  against  some  impediment  in  their  course,  such  as 
the  arches  of  the  bridge,  a  moored  boat,  or  lighter;  but  parsing  these 
they  again  flowed  swiftly  and  silently  by. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Varley;  "a  better  night  for  roch  a  wo»k  could 
scarce  be  found.  1  trust  he  will  not  fail — it  is  a  pity  he  should  miss  no 
fair  an  opportunity  of  quieting  all  liis  fears  and  troubles  for  the  fuiure.'M 

Varley  turned  towards  the  »tairs  and  ascended  thrm  to  the  top,  aa(t<< 
thea  he  ga/ed  around  him.  The  distant  lights  appeared  to  burn  mai90 
brightly,  and  seemed  to  throw  out  a  ruddier  glare  of  light  since  henr 
looked  upon  the  dark  and  silent  stream  IujIow. 

"  He  comes — lie  comes!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  but  in  such  a  tone 
of  inward  satisfaction,  that  at  once  betrayed  the  deep-set  resolution  of 
his  heart,  and  a  brighter  gltam  of  fiendish  gladness  shot  from  his  eyM, 
and  he  crept  close  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  balustrades. 

At  some  distance  was  the  figure  of  a  inan,  whose  irresolution  was 
aiHKirent  from  the  very  mode  in  which  he  made  his  way  towards  the 
spot  where  Varley  stood,  but  where  he  was  not  seen.  He  walked  for- 
ward for  a  few  yards,  but  at  a  slow  vsrymg  pace,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
would  come  tpahalt,  as  if  he  debated  in  his  own  mind  the  propriety  of 
retorning. 

But  again  he  would  move  forward,  and  again  the  same  process  wouldt' 
b«  gone  tbritugh  ere  he  would  advance  many  paces,  and  all  this  was  done^ 
A*ith  such  an  air  of  secreey,  as  if  he  wer«  learful  lest  he  should  be  seen, 
which  induced  many  persons  to  look  after  him  with  curiosity,  to  know 
what  a  man  so  acting  could  mean. 

At  length,  however,  Samuel  Twitter  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  peering  down  towards  the  water  and  seei'  g  no  one,  he  said, — 

"  1  wonder  if  Varley  will  come;  he's  not  liere   Well,  I'm  glad  of  It; 
I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  he  cannot  complain  if  I  refuse  to  com** 
again,  aioee  he  keeps  not  his  time.    It  is  dark,  cold,  and  gloomy;  I 
am  very  glad  he  is  not  come." 

"  But  I  am  come,  Samuel  Twitter,"  said  Varley,  stepping  out  from 
his  place  of  concealment. 

Twitter  started  back  with  a  hatl^acream,  and  «howed  an  Inclinaitlon 
to  quit  the  spot  with  much  precipitation  ;  bnt  Varley  said, — 

"  I  am  glad  toe  to  see  that  you  are  so  punctual  and  ready,  Samwt* 
Twitter;  it  will  be  a  n>atter  of  congratulation  to  yourself  at  a  future' 
time  If  you  ever  think  of  this  night  again,  to  know  it  was  the  means  of 
retcuing  us  both  from  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  that  this  night's 
work  enabled  rae  to  settle  definitively  with  you." 

"  True,  Varley,  very  true,"  replied  Twttter,  whose  teeth  chatteredt 
with  cold  and  fear;  "  but  do  you  intend  to  go  on  the  river  such  a  night' 
as  this — so  cold,  so  dark,  and  so  severe  ?" 

"Yes,  Samuel  Twitter;  do  yon  think  that  Rowland  Percy  would 
wait  wheri  he  is  as  if  be  had  to  keep  an  appointment  with  me  for  his 
own  benefit,  instead  ol  being  hanged,  as  he  assuredly  will,  if,  with  yoWf* 
assistance,  I  can  secure  him,  and  safely  bring  him  to  town  1" 

"  With  my  assistance,  Va'ley?  I  cannot  do  much,  and  it's  so  coW 
that  I  can  scarce  stand.  Think  better  of  it,  and  let  the  officers  take* 
him  themselves — it  is  their  business,  and  not  ours;  what  else  aret^^ 
they  for?"  ■  '•' 

*f  Samuel  Twitter,  do  you  not  know  that  so  long  as  Rowland  Perty 
is  at  large  so  long  are  we  in  danger  Of  being  hanged, — ay,  hanged-^i 
would  that  have  aay  charms  fbr  your  mind,  Samuel  Twitter?"  'S 

Twitter  shook  his  head  with  a  groan,  and  Varley  then  went  on, —  *■ 

"  Besides,  were  he  safely  disposed  of,  I  tell  you  again,  that  the- 
Grange  estate  shall  be  sold  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  then  I  bhall  settle 
roy  account  with  you,  which  you  know,  Samuel  Twitter,  I  could  not 
do  else." 

"  But  will  you  really  sell  the  Grange  estate  ?  If  I  could  believe  that 
you  meant  me  fairly,  Varley,  with  what  pleasure  could  I  go  with  youf 
I  ftar — I  fear^  " 

"  What  can  you  possibly  fear  from  me,  Safnuel  Twitter — are  we  no* 
as  brathers?" 

"  Brothers,  Varley,  brothers  ?" 

"  Ay,  brothers  in  crime,  you  know  at  least." 

"  1  didn't  do  the — the  ■  " 

"  Murder,"  added  Varley,  "  no— I  know  you  did  not ;  but  you  coul* 
not  well  tell  what  my  shave  was,  save  at  the  expense  of  your  life  oi*^- 
liberty,  which  would  be  the  same  in  a  short  time;  we  are  both,  therefore, 
deep  enough  in  this  affair  to  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  act  fairly 
to  each  other,  so  that  we  may,  if  we  choose,  part  from  each  other,  and 
have  the  choice  of  living  in  separate  countries,  and  thus  put  it  mxt  of 
the  power  of  either  to  injure  the  other  by  accident  or  design.  This,  I 
believe,  is  for  the  good  of  us  both.  Your  intellect,  Samuel  Twitter,^ 
must  surely  at  once,  and  in  strong  celouirs,  show  you  that  I  am  aetiug 
fgr  your  benefit  equally  with  my  own." 
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"  Well,"  said  Twitter,  "  when  shall  we  go  ?  but  you  are  sure  that 
you  will  pell  the  Grange,  and  give  me  my  share  of  the  produce  ?" 

"  I  will — I  will,  by  all  that  I  hold,  or  ever  did  hold  sacred,  do  as  I 
have  promised  you,  if  yoa  fairly  assist  roe  as  I  require  of  you." 

They  turned  down  the  steps  and  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  getting  into  a  boat,  desired  to  be  takea  to  Searle's  boat-house, 
Lambeth. 

They  now  sileatly  glided  over  the  bosom  of  the  Thames  towards  their 
destination,  which  they  were  not  long  in  reaching,  as  the  tide  went 
with  them. 

"  Now,''  said  Varley  to  Twitter,  as  they  quitted  the  boat,  "  we  will 
have  a  sail,  you  can  manage  that  very  well,  and  I  will  steer;  there  is 
only  a  light  breeze,  which  will  render  it  perfectly  safe." 

To  this  arrangement  Twitter  proposed  no  objection — indeed,  he  would 
rather  it  were  so,  since  the  labour  was  less,  and  Samuel  T^vittcr  hated 
labour.  Ere  long,  they  were  suited,  and  a  sail  was  hoisted  for  them. 
Twitter  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  Varley  followed,  seating  himself  in 
the  stern  to  take  the  helm.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  had  gained 
the  stream,  and  the  light  wind  filled  their  sail,  and  away  they  went  to- 
wards Richmond. 

The  night  was  very  cold  and  dark,  the  red  glare  of  the  buoy^,  and  the 
lights  from  the  shore  looked  dim  and  distant,  which  seemed  to  make 
their  position  the  more  loKely  and  cheerless. 

There  were  but  few  craft  on  the  water,  and  after  they  passed  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  they  met  with  scarcely  a  boat  of  any  denomination. 

Twitter's  mind  was  a  prey  to  a  thousand  torturing  reflections ;  he 
noted  all  that  would  conduce  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  such  a 
crime  as  that  which  Varley  meditated,  while  Varley  himself  was  well 
noting  all  that  passed  around — the  ^tosition  he  occupied  on  the  river — 
the  spot — the  lamps — and,  lastly.  Twitter  himself,  occupied  no  small 
share  of  his  thoughts  ;  for  he  had  seen,  by  the  light  at  the  boat-house, 
the  stock  of  a  pistol  protruding  from  under  his  waistcoat ;  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  took  no  notice  whatever. 

They  now  passed  Battersea  Bridge  -here  the  river  was  very  wide, 
and  not  a  boat  was  to  be  seen.  On  the  right  lay  a  piece  of  low,  swamjiy 
ground,  on  which  grew  tall  trees,  and,  in  the  summer,  parts  were  culti- 
vated with  vegetables,  but  which  was  now  scarcely  to  be  approached. 
On  this  spot  Varley  fixed  his  eyes,  and  calculated  chances. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVI. 

THE  MURDER.  THE  DEATH  STRUGGLE. — THE  LAST  SHRIEK. 

Twitter's  uneasiness  had  evidently  been  on  the  increase  from  the 
moment  of  starting  until  the  present  time  ;  he  each  moment  more  and 
more  in  his  own  heart  cursed  his  folly  for  tru.sting  himself  with  Bernard 
Varley,  and  under  such  favourable  circumstances  for  the  commission 
of  some  act  of  desperation,  which  should  at  once  hurry  him  from  the 
world  and  all  its  anxieties,  a  consummation  which  Twitter  by  no  means 
devoutly  wished ;  for,  like  most  men,  who  have  perpetrated,  or  assisted 
in  the  perpetration  of  great  crimes,  he  shrunk  fVom  death  as  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  evils. 

Moreover  there  was,  or  he  thought  there  was,  which  was  quite  sufTi- 
cient,  a  lurking  mysterious  meaning  in  every  word  Varley  uttered. 
Once  or  twice,  too,  he  caught  the  dark  fla.shing  eye  of  hi*  master  in 
iniquity  glaring  upon  him.  so  that,  altogether,  Samuel  Twitter  was 
about  as  uncomfortable  during  his  aquatic  excursion,  as  any  one  could 
very  well  be  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  most  devoutly  did 
he  wish  it  over. 

The  part  of  the  river  they  were  at  was  not  overburdened  with  houses 
on  iti  brinks,  so  that  it  was  only  occasionally  that  a  gleam  of  light 
shone  upon  the  water,  and  gave  poor  Twitter  a  ray  of  comfort,  for  he 
thought  that  Varley  would  surely  attempt  nothing  while  there  were 
human  beings  sufficiently  near  to  be  cognisant  of  the  cry  of  distress. 

"  This  is  rather  a  lonely  spot,"  remarked  Twitter.  "  Are  we  near 
the  place  of  our  destination  1" 

"  I  trust  so."  was  the  reply.  "The  inquiry,  Twitter,  is  a  more  pro- 
found one  than  you  intended  it." 

"  Profound!" 

"Yes,  Samuel  Twitter;  for  putting  aside  the  fact,  that  we  are  all 
near  our  destination— I  mean  the  grave-  some  of  us  may  be  much 
nearer  it  than  others.  The  most  cunning  of  us,  Samuel  Twitter,  in  a 
moment  of  incaution,  will  do  things  that  life  would  be  too  short  to 
repent  of." 

"  Yes,"  groaned  Twitter;  "you've  grown  quite  metaphysical  lately, 
it's  not  a  pleasant  subject." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Varley,  as  if  pursuing  quite  an  abstract  chain  of 
Tca- or.ing  — "  what  is  death  but  a  release  from  worldly  troubles,— and 
which  of  us  are  without  troubles?" 

"Very  true,"  sftld  Twitter,  trembling  so  violently  that  ho  shook  tho 


sail.  "  I  don't  mind  putting  up  with  my  troubles  though  a  little  longer ; 
besides,  you  know,  Varley,  it's  very  unmanly  indeed,  to  fly  from  one's 
troubles." 

Ay,  true — but  why  do  you  keep  your  hand  so  constantly  in  the 
breast  of  your  coat  ?" 

"  My  hand— the  breast  of  my  coat  ?    Oh,  oh  !  for  nothing." 

"  Yvu  look  suspicious,  Samuel  Twitter.  What  a  curious  calculation 
it  would  be  to  consider  if  you  could  gain  most  by  murdering  me,  or  I 
the  most  by  murdering  you," 

"  Very,"  cried  Twitter,  with  a  deep  groan ;  "more  cur'.ous  than  plea- 
sant a  great  deal." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Why— why — where  are  you  going,  Varley ;  why— why  don't  you 
keep  the  middle  of  the  river?  Good  gracious!  where  are  you  steering  ?" 

"  I  like  this  side  of  the  river,  especially  in  a  quiet  spot  like  this, 
where  one  can  indulge  in  pleasant  imaginations  without  interruption." 

The  boat  now  moved  slowly  and  languidly  through  the  tangled  weeds, 
among  which  Varley  had  steered  it,  and  Twitter  half  drew  the  pistol 
from  his  bosom,  as  he  expected  each  moment  that  a  desperate  attempt 
was  about  te  be  made  against  his  life.  The  spot  was  very  dark,  but 
the  distance  between  those  two  guilty  men  in  the  boat  was  so  short,  that 
Varley  could  easily  perceive  the  action  of  Twitter,  and  if  he  persevered 
in  his  intention  of  attempting  his  destruction,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  weapon  with  which  Twitter  was  armed,  as  a  preface  to  any 
other  hostile  movement. 

"  Nay,  now,"  he  said,  "  I  was  foolish  to  steer  in  here,  for  we  have 
got  entangled  among  the  weeds,  and  1  must  use  the  skulls  with  which 
we  are  happily  provided,  to  row  us  out.  Step  over  here  and  do  you 
take  the  helm." 

"  Eh  ?  step  over  there  ?  I'm  rather  nervous,  and  think  I  can't." 
"  You  think  you  cannot  ?" 

"Ye — yes,  Varley;  just  manage  the  helm  yourself;  I  am  so  cold  I 

couldn't  move  on  any  account,  besides  you  are  that  is  nothing." 

By  what  he  thought  a  very  dexterous  movement.  Twitter  got  the 
pistol  completely  from  his  breast,  and  hid  it  beneath  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  but  the  manoeuvre  was  not  executed  bo  quickly  as  to  escape 
Varley's  notice,  and  he  said — 

"  Well,  Twitter,  at  least  the  sail  must  come  down,  so  let  us  see  your 
seamanship  in  aecomplishing  that." 

Twister  looked  up  hopelessly  at  the  sail,  for  he  had  about  as  much  an 
idea  of  how  to  pull  it  down,  as  how  to  manage  a  man-of-war. 

"  Ah,  now,  Twitter,"  said  Varley,  as  by  a  movement  of  one  of  the 
skulls  he  hit  him  a  great  rap  on  one  side  of  the  head.  You're  but  a 
clumsy  sailor,  but  perhaps  you  think  life  is  tao  short  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  learn  everything." 

"  Keep  off — keep  off,"  cried  Twitter,  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  pain  ; 
"  keep  off,  Bernard  Varley,  d — n  it !  keep  off.  I  may  be  a  fool  for  trust- 
ing myself  here  with  you,  but  I  am  a  desperate  and  dangerous  one. 
Keep  off,  I  say,  keep  off." 

He  held  out  the  pistol  as  he  spoke,  steadying  it  with  both  hands,  and 
pointing  it  as  correctly  at  Bernard  Varley's  head  as  his  nerves,  and  the 
little  light  there  was,  would  permit  him. 

"  Why,  Twitter,"  said  Varley,  "  are  you  mad,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  show  of  violence  ?" 

"  It's  loaded  to  the  brim,"  said  Twitter ;  "  get  out  of  the  weeds — go 
home,  no  nonsense,  Varley :  J  tell  you  it's  loaded  to  the  brim." 

"  This  is  strange  conduct,"  added  Varley,  as  he  pretended  to  make 
great  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  side  of  the  river,  "  this  is  very  strange  and 

ungrateful  conduct,  I  really  " 

While  he  spoke,  Varley  had  been  artfully  getting  one  of  the  skulls  in 
a  position  for  effective  use,  and  at  this  moment,  with  a  sudden  swing  of 
it,  he  struck  Twitter's  arm,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  boat,  simul- 
taneously, or  rather  a  little  belore  the  blow.  Partly  with  the  sudden 
fright,  and  partly  under  the  influence  of  pain,  for  the  edge  of  the  skull 
had  struck  his  wrist  very  sharply,  Twitter  pulled  the  trigger  of  the 
pistol,  a  tremendous  report  followed,  and  a  strange  shower  of  some  sort 
of  missiles  from  the  weapon,  for  Twitter  had  really  loaded  it  to  the 
muzzle,  passed  over  Varley's  face,  within  an  inch  of  his  most  prominent 
feature. 

This  was  just  what  Varley  wanted ;  that  is  to  sby,  that  Twitter's 
pistol  shoold  be  discharged,  and  harmlessly.  It  screv  ed  up  his  courage 
to  the  sticking-place,  and  it  took  away,  too,  from  the  murder  he  con- 
templated, much,  if  not  all,  of  its  cold  blooded  atrocity,  since  he  could 
now  almost  persuade  himself  that  Twit'er  was  the  aggressor,  and  had 
tried  first  to  take  his  life  before  he,  Varley,  made  any  hostile  movement 
whatever. 

Abandoning  rudder  and  skulls,  with  an  oath,  he  rushed  uponTwitter, 
and  in  an  instant  had  him  by  the  throat. 

"Villain!"  he  cried;  "bo  power  on  earth  or  hell  shall  save  you; 
you  are  a  dead  man." 
"Help!  help  I  murder,"  shriAed  Twitter,  Hi«  volo*  rung  over  th« 
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water  wildly  and  fearfully,  but  no  help  was  near,  and  Varley  laughed 
aloud  at  the  impotence  of  his  rage. 

"  Ay,  shriek  on,"  he  cried,  "Samuel  Twitter,  shriek  on;  your  cries 
are  music  to  my  ears.  Wretch,  did  you  think  for  one  moment  you  had 
subdued  such  a  man  as  I  am ;  you  have  courted  your  own  destruction 
»and  nothing  now  can  save  you." 

He  tightened  his  {(rasp  upon  the  throat  of  the  terrified  wretch. 
Twitter  felt,  indeed,  that  his  last  moments  had  come,  and  yet,  with 
what  little  breath  was  left  him  by  Varley 's  tightening  gra»p,  he  shrieked 
for  mercy,  that  mercy  which  he  would  not  have  shown  himself,  and 
which  was  equally  a  stranger  to  the  breast  of  his  ruthless  companion  in 
guilt. 

"  Varley — Varley!"  he  cried  ;  "you  would  not  kill  me;  you  cannot, 
would  not  kill  me ;  I  will  be  your  slave,  your  abject  slave ;  I  will  ask 
for  no  money,  and  desire  none ;  you  shall  command  me  to  what  you 
please,  direct  me  to  what  you  please,  and  I  will  not  demur.  Varley, 
you  do  not  mean  it :  tell  me  you  do  not  mean  to  kill  me.  Mercy — 
rnercy— let  me  live  I    I  ask  but  for  life— life !" 

"  And  you  ask  in  vain,"  growled  Varley,  as  he  tightened  his  hold, 
and  dashed  his  victim's  head  against  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  "  You 
ask  In  vain  ;  I  have  made  myself  a  promise  that  this  uight  shall  be 
your  last,  and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

*'  No,  no — mercy  !  mercy !" 

"  Have  you  no  prayer,  Samuel  Twitter — no  last  wish — no  hope  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  a  prayer  for  mercy — mercy  !" 
.    *'  None  other  1" 

,  "  Give  nae  life  and  I  wlU  pray  for  you." 

,  *'Ah!  ah!  ah!"  laughed  Varley ;  "  1  am  past  praying  for." 

'there  came  over  the  surface  of  the  water  at  this  moment  the  sound 
of  a  distant  voice  chaunting  some  merry  air,  which,  after  a  moment,  had 
its  burden  taken  up  by  others ;  and  then  there  was  a  wild  and  merry 
«hout  of  laughter,  which  came  strangely  and  discordantly  upon  the  ears 
of  that  terrified  man,  who  believed  himself,  correctly  enough,  at  his  last 
gasp,  for  never  had  mortal  man  so  determined  upon  a  fierid-like  act 
witli  more  resolution  than  had  Bernard  Varley  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  death  of  Samuel  Twitter. 

The  voices  were  far  distant.  "  But  still,"  he  thought,  "  if  1  can  hear 
them,  they  may  hear  Twitter — no  time  is  to  be  lost." 

Placing  his  other  hand  upon  his  throat,  so  as  to  have  a  desperate 
clutch  of  his  throat,  he  struck  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  boat 
again,  wiih  the  hope  of  producing  immediate  insensibility;  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  Twitter  raised  another  shriek  of  such  an  intensity, 
that  it  alarmed  Varley  beyond  measure,  and  he  dashed  down  the  head 
of  his  victim  twice  more  with  fearful  violence;  to  cast  him  over 
the  boat'*  side  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  Varley  -believed  then 
that  he  had  got  rid  of,  once  and  for  ever,  the  greatest  enemy  to  his 
peace. 

Such,  however,  was  not  at  once  the  fact ;  It  might  have  been  the 
•sudden  immersion  into  thfe  cold  water,  or  it  might  have  been  that 
Nature  herself  relied  at  the  moment  with  one  desperate  effort  to  ding 
to  life  ;  for  Twitter,  although  he  wakimmersed  completely  in  the  river, 
clung,  with  a  desperate  energy,  by  both  bands,  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
near  the  stern. 

His  faculiies  seemed  too  confused  to  allow  him  to  speak  ;  but,  by  the 
dim  light  that  cam^  from  the  heavens,  Varley  could  see  the  horrible 
countenance  of  his  victim,  white  and  awful,  with  here  and  there  a  spot 
of  blood  upon  it,  and  the  eyes  bent  upon  him  with  so  wild  and  frantic  a 
glare,  that  even  he,  heartless  ruffian  as  he  was,  shrunk  for  a  moment 
aghast  from  the  horrible  apparition. 

It  was  though  but  for  a  moment;  a  fear  came  over  him  that 
Twitter  would  find  voice  to  cry  for  help,  and  that  the  persons  he  had 
heard  singing  might  hear  him,  and  come  to  his  assistance.  He  sprung 
upon  him,  and  strove  to  foice  him  to  disengage  his  hold;  this,  how- 
ever, was  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  he  imagined,  for  not  even 
the  most  savage  blows  would  suffice,  and  what  he  apprehended  did  take 
place;  for,  while  he  still  clung  with  desperate  energy  to  the  boat, 
Twitter  again  found  voice  to  speak. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  me  !"  he  said  ,  "  I  am  guilty — guilty  !" 

"  Down — down  !"  shrieked  Varley ;  "  damnation ! — down." 

He  struck  the  hands  of  the  wretched  man  violently  with  the  move- 
able seat  of  the  boat;  they  were  crushed  and  bleeding,  but  sdll  he  kept 
a  desperate  hold  ;  it  seemed  that  only  with  life  itself  would  he  part 
from  that  one  poor  chance  of  yet  saving  himself. 

Then  Varley  suddenly  thought  of  an  expedient  as  ferocious  as  it  was 
eflecfive.  Taking  a  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  he  opened  its  largest 
blade,  and  commenced  drawing  it  across  the  fingers  of  Twitter  until  he 
severed  the  tendons,  when,  with  one  loud  gurgling  shriek,  the  unhappy 
wretch  fell  backward  Into  the  stream. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  neri.) 


For  want  of  opportunity,  and  power,  we  often  forbear  from  acting. 


NIAGARA. 
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Flow  on  for  ever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty — God  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead,  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet.    And  he  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  power  to  speak  of  him 
Eterhally — bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence,  and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise. 

And  who  can  dare 
To  lift  the  insect  trump  of  earthly  hope. 
Or  love,  or  sorrow,-  -'mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of  thy  tremendous  hymn  — Even  Ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood,  and  his  wild  waves 
Retire  abashed.    For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  spent  labourer,  and  recal 
His  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play. 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm  :— but  thou. 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide, 
Dost  rest  not  night  or  day. 

The  morning  stars, 
When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's  birth, 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem, — and  those  wrecking  fires 
That  wait  the  archangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
The  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  M  ith  a  thousand  diamond  spears, 
On  thine  unfathomed  page.    Kach  leafy  bough 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  proud  domain. 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray, 
And  tremble  at  the  baptism.    Lo!  yon  birds* 
Do  venture  boldly  near,  bathing  their  wing 
Amid  thy  foam  and  mist.    'Tis  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem,  or  lightly  stir 
The  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapour  wreath. 
Who  sport  unharmed  upon  the  fleecy  cloud. 
And  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  Heaven, 
Without  reproof.    But  as  for  us, — it  seems 
Scarce  lawful  with  our  broken  tones  to  speak 
Familiarly  of  thee.    Methinks,  to  tint 
Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point, 
Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song, 
Were  profatwtion. 

Thou  dost  make  the  soul 
A  wondering  witness  of  thy  majesty  ; 
And  while  it  rushes  with  delirious  joy 
To  tread  thy  vestibule,  dost  chain  its  step. 
And  check  its  rapture  with  the  humbling  view 
Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  stand 
In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible, 
As  if  to  answer  to  its  God  through  thee. 


The  Mole. — We  always  find  in  the  cells  of  the  mole  fragments  of 
the  bulbous  root  of  the  colchica,  close  to  the  nest  of  the  young ;  now,  if 
you  examine  all  the  plants  which  usually  grow  in  our  meadows,  you 
will  find  none  which  form  more  harmonies  with  the  black  colour  of  the  mole 
than  the  white  flowers,  purple,  and  lilac  of  the  colchica.  This  plant  is 
also  friendly  to  the  mole,  by  affording  a  powerful  means  of  defence 
against  his  natural  enemy,  the  dog,  who  is  always  hunting  him  in  the 
meadows,  for  if  he  eats  of  the  colchica  he  is  poisoned.  It  is  for  this 
that  the  colchica  is  called  dog's-bane.  The  mole  finds  food  then  and 
protection  against  his  enemies,  in  the  colchica,  as  the  bullfinch  does  in 
the  whitethorn.  These  harmonies  are  not  only  agreeable  objects  of' 
speculation,  but  we  may  make  them  very  useful.  It  follows,  for  ex- 
ample, lYom  what  we  have  said,  that  to  invite  the  bullfinch  to  a  shrub- 
bery, you  should  plant  the  whitethorn,  and  that  to  drive  away  the  mole 
from  the  meadow,  you  should  destroy  the  bulbs  of  the  colchica. 

Pain  itself  is  not  without  its  alleviations.  It  may  be  violent  and  fre- 
quent, but  it  is  seldom  both  violent  and  long  continued,  and  its  pauses 
and  intermissions  become  positive  pleasures.  It  has  apower  of  shedding 
a  satisfaction  over  intervals  of  ease  which  I  believe  few  enjoyments 
exceed. 
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THE  FOUR  ADVENTURERS. 

Under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  a  merchant  of 
Balsora.  by  some  unfortunate  speculation,  was  nearly  ruined.  He  ga- 
thered the  Treck  of  his  fortune,  and  retired  to  the  province  of  Kousistan. 
There  he  purchased  a  humble  cottage  and  a  small  tract  of  land,  which 
he  but  ill  cultivated,  because  he  still  regretted  the  time  when  all  his 
wishes  were  amply  gratified  without  the  aid  of  labour. 

Grief  shortened  the  tide  of  life,  he  felt  the  last  ebb  fast  approaching, 
and  he  called  his  four  sons  around  him,  and  he  said  to  them — 

"  My  children,  I  have  nothing  to  bestow  on  you  but  this  cottage, 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  secret,  which,  till  the  present  moment,  I  would 
not  reveal.  In  the  time  of  my  prosperity,  th^  genius  Aulbulfazzar  was 
my  friend ;  he  gave  me  this  promise,  that  when  I  was  no  more,  he  would 
be  your  protector,  and  shaie  amongst  you  a  treasure.  This  genius  in- 
habits the  great  forest  of  Haar.  Go,  seek  him,  and  remind  him  of  his 
promise,  but  be  far  from  believing  " 

Death  wou.d  not  allow  him  to  conclude. 

The  merchant's  four  sons,  after  having  wept  and  buried  their  father, 
journeyed  towards  the  forest  of  Haar;  and  when  they  arrived,  inquired 
for  the  residence  of  Aulbulfuzzar,  and  were  soon  directed  to  it,  as  he  was 
geserally  known.  All  those  that  went  to  him  met  with  a  kind  reception  ; 
he  listened  to  their  complaints,  consoled  them,  and  lent  them  money, 
•while  they  needed  it.  But  this  kindness  was  bestowed  only  on  one  con- 
dition, that  what  he  advised  must  be  blindly  followed.  This  was  his 
command,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  the  palace  before  having  vowed 
implicit  obedience. 

This  oath  did  no\  intimidate  the  three  elder  brothers;  but  the  fourth, 
whose  name  was  Selim,  considered  this  ceremony  very  ridiculous ;  still 
he  must  enter  to  receive  the  treasure,  so  he  swore  as  his  brothers  did  ; 
but  reflecting  on  the  dangerous  consequences  attendant  on  this  indis- 
creet vow,  and  remembering  that  his  father,  whose  life  had  been  a 
series  of  follies,  often  visited  Aulbulfazzar's  palace,  he  wished,  without 
violating  his  oath,  to  guard  against  all  danger ;  and  to  effect  this,  while 
he  was  conducted  to  the  genius,  he  stopped  both  his  ears  with  odorifer- 
ous wax.  Armed  with  this  precaution,  he  knelt  before  the  throne  of 
Aulbulfazzar. 

Aulbulfazzar  raised  the  sons  of  his  late  friend,  embraced  them,  spoke 
to  them  of  their  father,  and  while  shedding  tears  to  his  memory,  ordered 
a  large  coffer  to  be  brought  to  him,  which,  upoa  being  opened,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  filled  with  dariques. 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  the  treasure  which  I  have  destined  for  you.  I 
am  going  to  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  and  then  will  tell  each  of 
you  the  road  he  must  pursue  to  attain  the  summit  of  happiness." 

Selim  heard  nothing,  but  he  observed  him  with  attention,  and  thought 
he  discovered  in  his  eyes  and  countenance  an  expression  of  cunning 
and  malignity,  which  made  him  suspicious ;  but  he  gratefully  accepted 
his  share  of  the  treasure.  Aulbulfazzar,  after  having  thus  enriched 
them,  assuming  an  affectionate  air,  said — 

"  My  dear  children,  your  happiness  or  misery  depends  on  your  meet- 
ing with  a  certain  being  named  Benourdi,  of  whom  every  one  speaks, 
but  very  few  are  acquainted  with.  The  unhappy  mortals  seek  him  ;  I 
am  your  sincere  friend,  and  will  whisper  in  your  ear  when  any  one  of 
you  find  this  individual." 

At  these  words  Aulbulfazzar  took  Bekir,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers 
apart. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  nature  has  endowed  you  with  courage  and 
great  warlike  talents.  The  King  of  Persia  is  sending  an  army  against 
the  Turks  ;  join  his  array ;  it  i.s  in  the  Persian  camp  wh«re  you  may  find 
Benourdi." 


Bekir  thanked  the  genius,  and  was  impatient  to  depart. 

Aulbulfazzar  beckoned  the  second  son  to  approach  ;  it  was  Mesrou. 

"  You  have  wit,"  said  he,  "  dexterity,  and  a  great  disposition  to  tell 
lies ;  take  the  road  to  Ispahan,  it  is  at  court  you  must  seek  Benourdi." 

He  called  the  third  brother,  who  was  named  Omir. 

"  You,"  said  he,  "  are  endowed  with  a  teeming,  lively  imagination  ; 
you  regard  objects  not  as  they  really  are,  but  as  you  wish  them  to  be ; 
you  have  often  genius,  but  seldom  common  sense;  you  will  become  a 
poet.  Take  the  road  to  Agra  ;  it  is  among  the  wits  and  beauties  of  that 
town  that  you  may  find  Benourdi." 

Selim  advanced  in  his  turn,  and,  thanks  to  the  wax  in  his  ears,  heard 
not  a  word  of  what  was  said  to  him.  It  has  since  been  known,  that  he 
was  advised  to  become  a  dervise. 

The  four  brothers,  after  having  thanked  the  beneficent  genius,  re- 
turned to  their  habitations.  The  eldest  dreamed  but  of  Benourdi  ; 
Selim  took  the  wax  from  his  ears,  and  heard  them  arrange  their  depar- 
ture, and  proposed  selling  their  little  house  to  the  first  bidder,  that 
they  might  share  the  profit  arising  from  it. 

Selim  asked  to  become  the  purchaser.  This  they  readily  agreed  to ;  the 
house  and  field  were  valued,  and  he  paid  what  was  coming  to  each  of  the 
brothers,  wi^hed  them  much  prosperity,  and  tenderly  embraced  them, 
and  remained  under  the  paternal  roof. 

It  was  then  he  wished  to  execute  a  project  he  had  long  thought  of. 
He  had  long  loved  the  young  Amenia,  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  pea- 
sant. Beauty  and  wisdom  had  lavished  their  choicest  gifts  upon 
Amenia.  She  took  care  of  her  father's  house,  watched  attentively  over 
his  declining  years,  and  only  asked  of  God  two  things, — that  her  father 
might  be  long  spared  her,  and  that  she  might  become  the  wife  of  Selim. 

Her  wishes  were  granted ;  Selim  asked  her  hand  and  obtained  it. 
Amenia's  father  consented  to  live  with  his  beloved  child,  and  taught 
Selim  to  cultivate  the  land  to  advantage.  Selim  had  still  a  little  gold 
remaining,  which  was  employed  in  improving  his  estate,  and  purchas- 
ing a  flock  of  sheep  ;  the  fields  were  soon  doubled  in  value,  the  sheep 
paid  their  tribute  in  wjol,  abundance  reigned  in  his  house,  and  as  he 
was  laborious,  and  his  wife  economical,  each  year  augmented  their 
revenue. 

Amenia  annually  presented  him  with  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  love  ; 
children,  who  impoverish  the  wealthy  sons  of  idleness,  enrich  the  indus- 
trious cultivators  of  the  fields.  In  seven  years  Selim  was  the  father  of 
seven  blooming  children  ;  blessed  with  an  amiable  and  virtuous  wife,  a 
wise  and  affectionate  father-in-law,  master  of  numerous  slaves,  and  pos- 
sessor of  two  flocks,  he  was  the  happiest  and  wealthiest  farmer  of  all 
Kousistan. 

Meanwhile  his  three  brothers  wereall  running  after  Benourdi.  Bekir, 
after  arriving  at  the  Persian  camp,  had  presented  himself  before  the 
grand  vizier,  and  begged  to  be  enrolled  in  the  corps  most  exposed  to 
danger. 

His  figure  and  courage  pleased  the  vizier,  who  admitted  him  into  a 
troop  ol  cavalry.  A  few  days  after  a  battle  took  place  ;  it  was  bloody, 
but  Bekir  wrought  miracles  :  he  saved  the  life  of  his  general,  and  took 
prisoner  the  enemy's  chief.  Every  one  echoed  the  praises  of  Bekir,  and 
each  soldier  called  him  the  hero  of  Persia,  and  the  grateful  vizier  raiseU 
him  to  the  tank  of  general. 

"  Aulbulfazzar  was  right,"  thought  Bekir  ;  "  it  was  here  that  fortune 
awaited  me  ;  all  foretels  that  I  shall  soon  meet  with  Benourdi." 

Bekir's  success,  particularly  his  elevation,  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
the  satraps  envy  and  murmuring.  Some  came  to  ask  news  of  his 
father,  and  complained  of  having  their  debts  compromised  in  his  bank- 
ruptcy ;  others  pretended  that  his  mother  had  been  their  slave,  and  all 
refused  to  serve  under  him  because  they  were  his  seniors. 

Bekir,  unhappy  even  by  his  success,  always  on  his  guard,  alw^s 
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expecting  some  outrage  which  he  could  not  avenge,  regretted  the  time 
■when  he  was  only  a  simple  soldier,  and  wiited  with  impatience  for 
the  termination  of  the  war,  when  the  Turks,  with  a  fresh  reinforce- 
ment and  a  new  general,  came  and  attacked  Uekir's  division. 

Tlie  satraps  had  lonj;  wished  for  this  opimrtnnity,  ani  employed  a 
hundred  times  more  skill  to  have  tlieir  general  nefeated  than  they  liad 
In  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  exerted  to  defend  themselves, 
tt  Bekit  fought  like  a  lion,  but  he  was  Oeitlier  obeyed  nor  seconded. 
The  Persian  Beldiers  vainly  resisted,  their  offlcerH  guided,  and  only 
prompted  tl  em  to  lli^ht.  The  brave  Bekir,  a'landoned,  covered  with 
■wounds,  suHk  under  the  weight  of  them,  and  was  taken  by  the  Janis- 
saries. 

The  Turkish  general  was  base  enongh  to  load  him  with  irons  as  soon 
as  he  could  bear  them,  and  bent  him  to  Con  tantmoj  1  •,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon. 

"  Alas  !"  exclaim,  d  he,  "  I  fear  Aulbnlfazzar  has  deceived  me,  for  I 
cannot  hope  here  to  meet  with  Benourdi." 

The  war  lasted  fifteen  years,  and  the  satraps  always  prevented  Bekir 
being  exchanged. 

Peace  at  length  restored  him  to  liberty  ;  he  immediately  returned  to 
Ispahan,  and  sought  his  friend,  t!ie  vizier,  whose  lite  he  hatl  saved.  It 
was  three  weeks  before  he  could  gain  access  to  him  ;  at  the  expiratio;i 
of  that  time,  an  audience  was  granted  him.  Fifteen  years'  imprison- 
ment had  greatly  altered  a  very  handsome  young  man.  Bekir  was 
scarcely  to  be  recognized,  and  the  vizier  did  not  reco.lect  him  ;  at  last, 
on  recalling  many  glorious  epochs  in  his  life,  he  remembered  that  Bekir 
had  formerly  rendered  him  a  trifling  .service. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  iriend,"  said  he,  "  I  remember,  you  are  a  brave 
fellow  ;  bht  tho  state  is  loaded  with  debts — a  long  war,  and  g  eat 
festivals  have  exhausted  our  finance:.;  however,  call  again — I  will  try 
— I  will  see." 

"  But  I  am  in  want  of  bread,  and  three  weeks  have  f  wnght  the 
•pportunity  of  seeing  your  highness.  I  should  have  died  with  hunger 
if  an  old  soldier,  my  former  comrade,  had  not  shared  with  me  his  pay." 

"  This  boldier's  conduct  is  niuch  to  ne  commended,"  replied  the 
vizier.  "  It  is  truly  alTeeting ;  I  will  re'.ate  it  to  the  king.  Return  to  aree 
me ;  you  know  I  esteem  you," 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  on  Bekir,  who  called  next  day,  but 
could  not  obtain  an  audience.  In  despair  he  quitted  the  place,  resolving 
never  to  enter  it  ajain. 

He  travelled  on  till  he  came  to  the  river  Zondron.  Overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  fell  at  the 'foot  of  a  tree,  where  he  leflected  on  the  ingratitude 
of  the  vizier,  and  on  all  the  troubles  he  had  experienced,  and  on  those 
'Which  still  menaced  him  ;  and  being  no  long<rr  able  to  support  his  -wretched 
existence,  he  arose  with  the  intention  of  precipitating  himself  into  the 
liver.  But  just  as  he  had  reached  it,  he  found  himself  closely  encircled 
in  the  arms  of  a  mendicant  who  bathed  his  face  with  tears  and  sobbing 
cries. 

"  It  is  my  brother — it  is  my  brother  Bekir." 
Bekir  looked  and  recognized  Mesrou. 

Doubtlessj  every  man  feels  pleasure  in  recovering  a  long  lost  brother, 
hut  a  wretched  being  without  resources, '\vithout  frictids,  and  in  despair, 
and  on  the  point  of  hastening  his  fate,  thinks  he  beholds  an  angel  de- 
scending from  Heaven,  in  seeing  a  beloved  brother. 

These  were  the  sentiments  Bekir  and  Mesrou  experienced;  they 
clasped  each  other  in  their  arms  and  melted  into  tears,  and  after  having 
given  a  few  moments  to  affection;  they  regarded  each  other  with  looks 
of  surprise  and  affliction. 

"  You  are,  then,  as  miserable  as  myself?"  said  Bekir. 

"  This  is  the  very  first  moment  of  happiness  I  have  felt,"  aus^wered 
Mesrou,  "  since  we  separated." 

At  these  words  the  unfortunate  brothers  again  embraced,  and  Mesrou, 
seated  beside  Bekir,  thus  commenced  his  troubled  historj'. 

"  You  remember  the  fatal  day  on  which  we  visited  Aulbulfazzar ' 
This  perfidious  genius  told  me  I  might  find  Benourdi,  whom  we  all 
■wished  so  much  to  meet,  at  court.  I  followed  this  fatal  advice,  and 
soon  arrived  at  Ispahan  ;  there  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  slave, 
who  belonged  to  the  mistress  of  the  first  secretary  to  the  grand  vizier. 
This  slave  loved  me  and  presented  me  to  her  mistress,  who,  finding  me 
younger  and  handsomer  than  her  lover,  invited  me  to  her  house  and 
made  me  pass  for  her  brother.  She  soon  introduced  me  to  the  vizier, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  palace. 

"  I  had  only  to  pursue  my  ya,th  that  led  so  high,  and,  as  the  sultan's 
mother  was  old  and  ugly,  but  enjoyed  absolute  sway,  I  took  care  assi- 
duously to  pay  her  my  court.  She  distinguished  c-e  and  displayed  as 
much  friendship  towards  me  as  the  slave  and  her  n  i^tress  had  for- 
merly done.  From  this  instant  honours  and  riches  were  showered 
upon  me. 

"  The  sultana  obliged  the  sophi  to  give  me  all  the  gold  in  the  trea- 
sury, all  the  dignities  of  state.  The  monarch  himself  was  graciously 
dispoijed  towards  me ;  he  loved  to  converse  with  me  because  I  flattered 


with  address,  and  my  counsels  were  at  all  times  in  unison  with  his 
desires. 

"  These  were  the  means  that  i  employed  to  make  him  do  what  I 
wished,  which  did  not  fail  to  happen. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  I  was  at  the  same  time  first  minister, 
and  favoi:rite  of  the  king,  beloved  by  his  mother,  and  had  the  power  of 
naming  and  changing  ti.e  viziers.  Nothing  was  done  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  my  authority.  Every  morning  p11  tho  nobility  of  fhc  empire 
attended  my  levee  to  obtain  fro.n  me  the  suiile  of  protfctiort. 

"  In  the  mid-Nt  of  my  glory  and  success,  1  was  astonished  at  not  find- 
ing Benourdi.  This  idea  and  tue  hurried  life  I  led,  poisoned  all  my 
pleasures.  The  sultana  every  day  grew  more  capricious  as  she  descended 
into  the  vale  of  years. 

"  She  often  bur  t  forth  without  cause  into  violent  fits  of  jealousy, 
loaded  iTie  with  reoTOacbes,  and  finished  with  cares^e8  still  more  fati- 
guing than  her  injuric-;.  On  the  o'her  side,  iny  elevation  drcw,:iround 
me  a  crowd  of  tiresome  courtiers,  and  awoke  the  enmity  of  ihou.sands. 

For  every  favour  ih  t  1  ^' ranted  one  single  mouth  scarcely  oTercd  me 
thanks,  while  I  was  curbed  by  thousandiii.  The  generals  I  appointed 
were  defeated,  and  I  bore  the  blame  of  their  di8a^ter9.  The  king'-  good 
acti  ns  were  solely  his,  but  all  his  ev'l  ones  were  placed  to  my  account. 

"  I  was  detested  bv  the  people,  and  all  tha  court  beheld  me  v*ith  abhor- 
rence ;  nume  ous  libels  attacked  my  fame,  my  master  of'en  frowned  on 
me,  the  i^ultana  incersan  ly  toimented  me,  and  Benourdi  seemed  fuither 
than  evflr  frotn  my  an x ions  grasp. 

"  The  king's  passion  for  a  young  Mingrelian  completed  my  misfor- 
tune. All  the  court  looked  up  to  her,  hoping  the  mistress  might  by  her 
influence  turn  out  the  minister.  I  parried  this  b  ow  by  uniting  with 
her,  and  flattering  the  kiug.  But  his  patsion  became  hO  violent  that 
he  decided  to  espouse  his  mistress  and  asked  my  advice.  For  some 
days  my  answers  were  evasive. 

"  The  sultaria,  fearing  her  power  ^ould  6nd  ■v*!tH  bi*r  ion's  ihaTriage, 
came  to  me,  and  declared  if  I  did  not  prevent  their  nuptials,  she  would 
have  me  murdered  on  the  day  of  their  celebration. 

"  An  hour  after,  the  Mingrelian  cime,  and  swore  that  if  I  did  not 
oblige  the  king  to  marry  her,  I  should  be  strangled  the  next  d^y. 

"  My  situation  was  truly  embarrassing.  I  must  choose  the  dagger, 
the  rope,  or  flight — I  embraced  tiie  latter.  Disguised  as  you  see,  I 
escaped  f.om  the  palace  with  a  few  diamonds  in  my  pocket,  which  will 
purchase  me  ease  and  convenience  with  >ou  in  some  retired  spot  of 
Indostan  far  from  the  Sultan's  Mingrelian  favourite,  and  the  splendid 
and  useless  vanity  of  courts." 

After  this,  Bekir  related  his  adventures  tio  Mesi'ou.  They  both 
agreed  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  thi  y  had  not  entered  into  the 
mazy  paths  of  the  worltt,  and  the  wisest  thing  they  could  do  would  be 
to  return  to  their  b;other  Sel  m  at  K'us  stan,  where  Mesrou's  diiinondi 
would  ensure  them  a  comfortable  existence.  After  this  resolution  they 
began  their  journey,  and  travelled  several  days  without  meeting  with 
any  adventure. 

As  they  were  traversing  the  provincie  of  Kousistan,  they  arrived  at' a 
little  village,  where  they  proposed  to  pass  the  night.  It  was  a  day  of 
festivity.  On  entering  the  vi.lage,  they  observed  a  number  of  rustic 
children  walking,  cjnducted  by  a  schoolmaster,  of  very  shabby  appear- 
ance, and  who,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  appeared  to  he  w^rapped 
in  thought.  On  approaching,  and  examining  his  features,  what  was 
their  surprise?  It  was  Omir,  their  brother,  whom  they  joyfully  em- 
braced. 

"  What, my  friend,"  e^  t. aimed  Bekir,  "  oh,  is  it  thus  genius  is  recom- 
pensed ?" 

"  You  see,"  replied  Omir,  "  that  valour  meats  with  much  the  same 
reward  ;  but  the  philosopher  finds  great  subject  for  reflection,  and  that 
is  some  consolation." 

Saying  this,  he  conducted  the  children  to  their  parents,  and  then  led 
Bekir  and  Mesrou  into  the  little  cottage,  and  prepared  with  his  own 
har.ds  some  rice  for  their  supper,  and  alter  having  listened  to  his  bro- 
thers' adventures,  he  related  his  own  in  the  following  words  :■ — 

"  The  genius  Aulbulfazzar,  whom  I  very  much  suspect  to  delight  in 
mi?chief,  advised  me  to  seek  this  unLund  Benourdi  among  the  wits 
and  beauties  in  the  splendid  city  of  Agra. 

"  I  ariived  there,  and  bef  re  I  made  myself  known,  I  wished  to  com- 
plete a  work  that  might  make  me  enter  the  liteiary  wtrld  with  eclat. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  my  book  appeared;  it  was  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  all  human  sciences,  in  a  little  volume  of  sixty  pages,  divided  into 
chapters,  each  chapter  contained  a  tale,  and  eacn  tale  taught  a  science. 

"  My  work  met  with  prodigious  success.  Some  critics,  indeed,  chose 
to  say  it  was  rather  tedious ;  but  all  the  first  people  bought  it,  and  this 
consoled  me  for  what  taey  pleased  to  advance.  1  was  sought  after,  and 
invited  by  all  who  thought  themselves  learned ;  all  1  did  was  admi- 
rable— none  was  spoken  of  but  Omir — 1  ■was  courted  by  everybody, 
and  the  favourite  sultana  wrote  me  a  note,  without  orthiograiihy,  to 
invite  me  to  visit  the  court. 
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"  '  Couxaje/  thought  I ;  '  AulbuFazzar  has  not  deceived  mc;  my  fame 
is  at  iti  height;  I  will  support  myself  by  means  surer  than  intr  gue. 
I  will  please — I  will  charm — and  I  shall  find  Benourdi. 

"  I  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  at  the  palace  of  the  Great 
Mogul ;  the  favourite  sultana  publicly  declared  herself  my  protectress — 
presented  me  the  emperor,  desired  me  to  write  verses,  gave  me  a  pen- 
sion, invited  me  to  her  supper  parties,  and  swore  to  me  a  hundred 
times  a  day  sentiments  of  friendship. 

"  On  my  side,  I  devoted  myself  to  unbcmnded  gratitude,  and  pro- 
mised to  consecrate  my  days  ta  sing  and  celebrate  my  benefactress.  I 
composed  a  poem  in  her  praise,  in  which  the  sun  was  but  a  false  gera 
compared  to  her  eyes;  even  the  ivory,  the  coral,  the  finest  pearls,  were 
nothing  besi_e  her  face,  her  lips,  and  her  teeth.  Taese  empty  and 
delicate  praises  ensured  me  her  siipport. 

"  I  fancied  I  beheld  Benourdi,  when  my  protectress  quarrelled  with 
the  vizier,  because  he  refused  to  give  the  government  of  a  province  to 
the  son  of  her  confectioner.  Enraged  at  his  audacity  she  asked  the 
emperor  to  banish  the  insolent  miuister;  but  the  empexor  esteemed  his 
vizier,  and  refused  his  favourite. 

"  Then  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  regular  plan  of  intrigue  to  over- 
throw the  vizier.  I  was  in  the  plot,  and  received  orders  to  compose  an 
acrimonious  satire,  which  was  soon  completed,  and  tolerably  good ;  it 
•was  read  with  avidity,  which  was  always  the  case. 

"  The  vizier  soon  discovered  the  author  ;  he  sought  the  favourite, 
and  presented  her  with  the  government  he  had  refused,  and  an  order 
for  a  hundred  thou>and  dariques  from  the  royal  treasury;  and,  for  all 
this,  only  asking  permission  to  condemn  me  to  death  by  hunger  in  a 
dungeon 

"  '  It  is  a  trifle,*  answered  the  favourite.  '  I  am  too  happy  in  being 
able  to  oblige  you.  I  will,  if  you  wish,  immediately  send  for  that  inso- 
lent wretch  who  has  insu.ted  you,  notwithstanding  my  express  orders.' 


the  ri..lit  sat  Amenia.  who  was  cutting  food  for  her  yoiipgest  child,  and 
on  her  left  was  a  little  old  man  of  very  mild  and  pie  sing  appearance, 
who  was  filling  a  glass  for  Selim. 

At  this  spectacl  ,  Bekir  joyfully  leaped  from  the  storie,  and  clasping 
his  brothers  in  his  arms,  knocked  loudly  at  the  do  >r.  A  servant  opened 
it,  and  on  seeing  three  men  of  their  Stiange  appearancci  uttered  i  loud 
screaih.  Selim  advanced,  and  found  himself  encircled  in  the  warm 
embraces  of  his  long- lost  brothers. 

He  was  at  first  astonished,  but  soon  recognised  Bekir,  Mesrou,  and 
Omir,  and  returned  their  embraces,  until  M  presetited  them  to  Ameniai 
his  children,  the  little  old  man,  who  still  rfethiined  at  table;  he  then 
brought  them  three  suits  of  his  own  clothes,  to  replace  their  tattered 
rags. 

"  Alas,,!"  said  the  affected  Bekir,  "  your  fate  recompenses  us  lor  all 
tre  have  suffered.    Since  the  instant  of  our  separation,  our  lives  have 
j  been  a  continued  chain  of  misfortunes,  and  we  have  not  daught  a 
j  glimpse  of  Benourdi." 

1  "  1  readily  believe  you,"  said  the  little  old  vaAii,  "  for  I  haVe  riot 
j  stirred  from  hence." 

I     "  What !"  cried  Mesrou,  "  are  you  — — " 

i     "  I  am  Benourdi,"  said  he.    "  It  is  petffectly  natural  you  should  hot 
!  know  me,  since  you  never  before  beheld  me;  but,  ask  Selim,  ask 
i  the  good  Amenia,  and  all  these  little  children  :  there  is  not  one  but  can 
;  lisp  my  name.    I  have  been  here  fifteen  years,  And  have  only  left  my 
j  friends  one  day,  and  that  was  the  one  on  which  Amenia  lost  he  -  father; 
but  I  returned,  and  have  promised  myself  never  to  withdraw  again.  It 
depends  upon  you,  gentlemen  adventuters,  to  mfike  my  acquaintance ; 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  do  not  care.    I  can  do  without  you  ;  I  am 
not  troublesome— I  remain  in  my  corner,  never  dispute,  and  detect 
1  noise." 

The  three  brothers,  who,  duriiig  this  speech,  hAd  befeh  gazing  on  hliii 


Happily,  a  slave,  who  was  present,  came  and  apprised  me  of  my  '  with  admiration,  now  wished  to  embrace  him. 


danger — I  had  only  time  to  escape.     Since  that  period,  I  have  tra- 


Softly,"  cried  he  ; 


do  not  likd  these  vlt»16rit  6mbfionS;  I  atn  ci- 


vtrsed  Indostan,  scarcely  gaining  a  subsistence  by  writing  romances  j  tremely  delicate,  and  pressing  stifles  me — we  must  abb  be  ftiends  be- 
fore we  caress.  If  you  wish  to  become  mine,  yoU  must  hot  trouble 
yourselves  too  muCh  about  me.  I  prefer  ease  to  politeness,  and  all  that 
14  not  moderate  is  nly  aversioil.'* 

After  hav.ng  supped  heartily,  they  all  retired  to  bed. 


and  verses  for  booksellers  who  cheated  me,  and  were  more  severe  on 
my  talent*  than  my  own  conscience,  and  even  would  not  allow  that  my 
style  possessed  merit.  When  I  had  money,  my  writings  were  sublime; 
no  soouer  was  I  in  poverty  than  I  wrote  nothing  but  nonsense.  At 
last,  disgusted  and  tired  of  enlightening  the  world,  I  have  preferred 
teaching  peasants  to  read.  1  have  established  myself  in  this  village, 
■where  I  eat  brown  bread  without  any  hope  of  finding  this  Benourdi." 

"  Leaving  it,  and  returning  with  us  to  our  native  village,  entirely 
depends  upon  yourself,"  said  Mesrou;  "  while  some  diamonds  I  take 
there  will  ensure  us  ease  and  comfort." 

They  easily  prevailed  upon  Omir  to  accompany  them,  and  the  next 
day  the  three  brothers  left  the  village,  and  took  the  road  to  Kousistan. 

After  journeying  a  few  days,  they  approached  the  habitation  of  Selim. 
The  idea  of  seeing  him  inspired  them  with  hope,  but  that  hope  was  not 
unmixed  with  fear. 

"  Shall  we  find  our  brother?  We  left  him  very  poor;  how  tould  he 
have  found  Benourdi,  since  he  did  not  seek  him?"  said  Omir. 

"  I  have  deeply  reflected  on  that  Benourdi,  whom  Aulbulfazzar  rhen- 
tioned  to  us,  anl  truly,  I  suspect  the  genius  only  meant  to  laugh  at  us. 
BenourJi  does  not  exist,  and  has  never  existed  ;  for  sin  e  Bekir  did  not 
find  him  when  he  commanded  the  Persian  army;  nince  Meirou  never 
heard  of  him,  when  he  wa*  the  favourite  of  a  great  king;  since  1  could 
not  guess  who  he  was,  when  fortune  and  glory  showered  down  their 
fa  ours  upon  me;  it  is  plain  that  Benourdi  is  an  iraagmary  bring,  a 
chimera,  atter  which  all  men  run,  because  they  all  are  fond  of 
lunning. 

Hs  was  going  to  prove  that  Benourdi  was  not  a  being  of  this  world, 
wnen  suddenly  a  band  of  robbers  rushed  out  of  the  rocki,  surrounded 
the  t  aveller.s,  and  commanded  them  to  give  up  a'l  they  had.  Bekir 
wi«he«l  to  resist,  but  f..ur  of  the  villains  presented  their  daggers,  and 
took  everything  away  from  him,  scarcely  leaving  enough  clothes  to 
cover  him,  while  their  comrades  did  the  same  to  Mesrou.  After  this 
ceremony,  wh  ch  was  t  ie  work  of  a  moment,  the  chief  wished  them  a 
good  journey  and  departed. 

"  This  proves  the  truth  of  my  reasoning,"  said  Omir,  looking  at  his 
broth-ra. 

"  Oh,  the  villains  1"  exclaimed  Bekir,  "  they  have  taken  my  Sword 
from  me  " 

"  AM,  my  poor  diamonds!"  sighed  Mesrou. 

It  wa*  now  nig  It,  aud  the  uutorcunate  brothers  hastened  to  gain 
Sell  n'.  house.  They  g  jon  arrived  there,  and  the  sight  o'  it  filled  their 
eyes  witn  tears — all  their  tears  recommenced,  and  they  dared  not 
knock. 

Wniie  they  were  ba  ancing,  ?ekir  perceive  I  a  hole  in  the  wlnlow- 
•hut  er,  ati  I  ^ot  u;<o  i  a  lark's  st  .ne  and  peep^fl  in.  In  a  large  room, 
▼e  y  naar.ly  f  irni«,iei,  lie  di-iCjv-r«J  Selim  *e*'ed  at  tabl-;.  surrounded 


LYRICS  OF  THE  HKART.^No.  III. 

A  BIRD  FROM  THE  GREEN  ISLE  Of  SORROW. 

A  bird  from  the  green  isle  of  sor;ow  was  winging 

Its  flight  o'er  the  broad  waters  blue, 
And  St  11,  as  it  went,  it  was  mournfully  singing, 

Erin,  my  country,  adieu  : 
Erin,  thy  val  eys  and  hills  I  surrender. 

Fairer  I  never  may  view; 
Scenes,  where  were  nourished  the  solemn  and  tenderi 

My  wings  rest  no  longer  on  you. 

Slievte  Gallati's  dark  slopes,  Lough  Neagh's  yellotv  Sands, 

Arid  the  willows  by  Bdhrla  s  clear  str:^am  ; 
Tyrone's  pleasant  boWerS,  and  Down's  feitile  litidi, 

W.ll  haunt  still  thy  wanderer's  dream; 
From  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  the  Shores  of  the  6«a, 

I've  gazed  till  my  eye-balls  did  ache; 
From  the  •■narei  of  the  spdiler  1  longed  to  be  free; 

Erin,  thy  fields  I  foisake  ! 

I'll  sing,  as  I  t-oar  over  continents  far, 

Erin  again  shall  be  free  ; 
I  see  in  the  north  her  re- ascending  star, 

Presaging  a  bright  destmy. 
Home  of  my  affections,  the  iieatt's  paradist^, 

My  spiiit  still  1  ngers  with  you  ; 
Soon  hha.l  lair  freedom  bid  theft  rejoice  j 

Erin,  my  country,  ad.eu  ! 

Edward  BotLS^ 


iNStAwcE*  AMt)  Kinds  op  Aitractioh  — If  t  plicfe  bf  Iriaf  stigar 

Is  placed  on  a  small  quantity  of  any  kind  of  liquid,  the  watet  will 
akcend;  or,  in  vulgar  language,  be  ^ucke(l  up  into  the  pores  of  the 
sugar,  thit  is,  tne  one  is  attracted  by  the  other.  Again,  if  you  taks 
two  leaden  bUllets,  and  pare  a  piece  off  th  ;  side  of  e  i6  i,  and  make  the 
Surface  wh^re  you  have  taken  off  the  piecei  very  smoo'li.  and  then  press 
the  two  balls  toge  her,  they  will  adhere,— that  is,  th6y  are  mutually 


I  attracted  to  exch  other. 

 ^  I     Philosophy  and  religion '8hi\*  themselves  til  ho  InstaUiie  «d  iftucll  »• 

by  twelve  ciiadi«a,  wito  were  OAtiag*  aaU  i»ughlaV«a*  ih»tWriag  ^      I         pteWtviiig  our  minds  firm  and  •tftAdy. 
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LLOYD'S  PENNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


THE  VICTIM  OF  LOVE  AND  PRIDE. 

"  And  80,  Sophy,  Colonel  Willis  has  sent  you  a  ticket  for  the  play  to- 
night ;  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go?"  said  Ann  Dudley  to  a  beautiful  and 
blushing  girl  who  sat  beside  her  at  a  table,  coveied  with  the  material  of 
a  splendid  gala-dress,  and  surrounded  by  the  journeywomen  of  the  most 
fashionable  milliner  in  the  city  of  W  . 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not,"  was  the  hurried  reply;  "  you  know,  Ann,  'tis 
not  my  custom  to  attend  such  places," 

"  Oh!  I  had  forgot,"  rejoined  her  friend  with  a  sneer  ;  "  Miss  Ha- 
milton is  too  proud  to  be  seen  abroad  with  such  as  we  are — or  to  put  up 
•with  the  beaus  we  are  glad  to  get." 

"  Miss  Hamilton  is  at  least  too  proud,"  said  Sophy,  "  to  listen  with 
any  other  feeling  than  scorn  to  your  flippant  impertinence  :  but,"  she 
added,  tossing  down,  as  she  rose,  the  silvtr  lama  she  was  busied  in 
trimming,  "  there's  some  one  in  the  shop."  And  as  she  passed  hastily 
to  wait  on  two  ladies,  who  just  then  entered,  her  companions,  with 
smiles  of  bitter  contempt,  looked  alter  her  and  then  on  each  other. 

Meanwhile,  the  flush  of  discomposure  still  on  her  brow,  Sophy  re- 
ceived the  orders  of  the  dashing  customers,  who  ta.  ked  her  patience  by 
turning  over  half  the  goods  in  the  shop  without  making  a  solitary  pur- 
chase. At  length  a  superb  equii^age  stopped  at  the  door,  and  its  occu- 
pant, an  elegant  female,  in  whose  animated  countenance  great  vivacity 
was  blended  with  benignity,  tripped  in,  exc'aiming, — 

"  My  dear  Hamilton,  for  pity's  sake,  let  me  have  my  lilac  barege  by 
live  this  evening,  for  a  dinner-party  at  the  President's  ;  I  know  you  can 
finish  it,  if  you  please !  Ah!   ladies,  good  morning;"   and  she  lurned 
•with  a  smile  and  bow  of  recognition  to  the  eager  civilities  of  Mrs.  Dale  j 
and  her  niece  ;  these  ladies  being  strangers  in  the  metropolis — and  glad  I 
to  be  graced  with  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  the  acknowledged  queen  j 
of  beauty  and  of /on.    "  Don't  let  me  derange  you,"  she  continued,  as  | 
the  aunt  bustled  out  of  her  way,  dragging  along  the  counter  a  large  box  I 
of  French  flowers,  "  1  only  want  to  tell  Hamilton  that  she  need  not  , 
hurry  herself  about  the  rest  of  my  tiumper  — provided  the  dress  in 
question  be  despatched  in  time  for  my  appointment  to  day." 

"  Hamilton!  Hamilton  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Dale,  turning  a  broad  stare 
of  surprise  on  Sophy,  who  was  opening  her  lips  to  reply.  "  Why  sure, 
Isabella,  this  must  be  the  paragon  Colonel  Willis  was  in  such  raptures 
about  last  night.  Pray,  child,  is  your  name  Sophy  Hamilton  7  and  do 
you  know  the  colonel  ?" 

"  He  frequents  the  shop  sometimes,  madam,"  said  the  object  of  her 
scrutiny  with  an  air  of  more  disdain  than  strictly  became  her  station, 
and  moving  as  she  spoke  towards  Mrs.  Comtney. 

"  Frequents  the  shop,  ho!"  retorted  the  querist,  with  a  scornful 
twist  of  the  lip  :  "  perhaps  he  frequents  it  with  an  eye  to  your  ruin  ; 
for,  I  declare,  he  quite  s'.ckened  me  with  his  imperdnent  nonsense 
about  you;  and  I  thought  then — as  I  do  now — that  he  might  have 
chosen  some  better  subject  to  entertain  ladies  with  than  the  pretty  lace 
of  a  milliner's  girl.  But  1  dare  say,  from  the  airs  you  put  on,  that  jou 
are  silly  enough  to  think  he  wants  to  marry  you  ;  so  I  give  you  my  ad- 
vice to  mind  your  work  and  your  employer's  interest  instead  of  the  idle 
stories  a  wild  young  man  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  tell  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  taid  Sophy,  strong  indignation  dispelling  the 
confusion  that  the  mention  of  Colonel  Willis  always  caused  ;  "  I  thank 
you  for  your  counsel,  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  well  irieant :  but  'tis  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  on  me,  and  you  had  best  keep  it  for  those  friends, 
who  may  need  and  regard  it  more  than  the  milliner's  girl,  of  whom  you 
know  nothing — and  who  treats  your  coarse  insinuations  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserve.  My  dear  lady,"  and  her  proud  eye  n-.elted  int  j 
softness  as  it  fell  on  Mrs.  Courtney,  "  walk  into  the  back  room,  and  see 
if  I  have  obeyed  the  orders  you  sent  me  yesterday."  And  as  that  lady 
passed  in  the  direction  her  hand  indicated.  Sophy  followed  her  after  a 
slight  curtsey  to  Mrs  Dale  and  Miss  Isabella  Fleming. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sophy,"  said  her  beautiful  patroness,  laughing  and 
sinking  on  a  sofa  beside  the  work  table,  "  you  are  a  sad  girl  to  talk  in 
such  a  manner  to  that  hoiiid  woman  yonder.  Positively  you  must  con- 
trive either  to  divest  yourself  of  that  rare  beauty — or  abate  a  little  your 
loftiness  of  speech  and  n.otion;  you  will  have  a  hundred  such  lectures 
every  day  of  your  life  else :  and  as 'twould  not  be  so  easy  lo  blemish 
your  person,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  possessed  of  so  much 
self-command  as  to  make  your  looks  and  manner  suitable  to  your  sta- 
tion." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  the  grateful  girl,  kissing  the  hand  of  her 
monitress,  "  from  you  I  can  bear  much,  for  I  know  you  to  be  my  sin- 
cere well-wisher  :  but  because  I  work  for  my  daily  bread,  and  earn  a 
maintenance  by  honest  industrj',  must  I  submit  to  be  trampled  on  by 
those  pampered  upstarts,  who  can  boast  neither  of  personal  or  mental 
superiority  over  me,  but  claim  the  privUege  of  insult  in  virtue  of  greater 
wealth?  1  would  do  much  to  please  you— but  I  cannot  do  this." 

l[  And  wherefore  not »"  asked  Mrs.  Courtney ;  '<  jf  my  entreaties, 


and  your  advantage  alike  urge  it?  not  that  I  would  have  you  bend  to 
indignities — by  no  means  ;  1  only  beg  that  you  won't  provoke  malice  by 
a  mien,  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would — but,"  and  she  started  up  as 
a  clock  struck  two,  "  blets  me!  I've  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  must 
put  off  the  end  of  my  sermon  till  another  time.  Do,  Sophy,  get  to  work 
as  if  you  were  sewing  for  dear  life  ;  I'll  leave  my  footman,  that  no  time 
may  be  lo>t,  to  take  home  the  robe  so  soon  as  'tis  done." 

"  Stay  one  minute,"  said  Sophy,  '*  and  see  how  I  labour  for  your 
gratification  ;"  and  she  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  its  owner,  the  so 
much  desired  gown,  finished  off  in  exquisite  taste. 

"  Charming,"  cried  Mrs  Courtney,  "  most  charming;  this  is  beyond 
my  hopes.  Why,  girl,  you  have  surpassed  your,  elf;  but  come  to  my 
soiiee  to-morrow  night — and  see  if  I  don't  know  how  to  be  grateful." 

And  she  flew  out  of  the  store,  leaving  her  young  favourite  to  resume 
her  needle  and  her  meditations  on  Colonel  Willis. 

Sophy  Hamilton  was  an  orphan  of  humble  extraction,  whom  Nature 
had  graced  with  her  fairest  gifts  ;  but  the  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  too 
often  delights  to  play  the  step-dame  towards  merit,  had  cast  her  lot  In 
the  lowly  station  of  shop-woman  and  chief  assistant  to  an  opulent 
priestess  at  the  altar  of  (on  (vulgarly  'ycleped  milliner)  ;  In  which  capa- 
cities she  ministered  to  the  adornment  of  beauty  and  fashion  with  a 
tatte  and  a.ssidulty  that  gamed  her  general  favour.  The  morning  of  her 
life  had  dawned  with  gayer  prospects;  but  the  imprudence  of  her  fond, 
yet  ili-judning  parents,  marred  their  early  promise  Her  father,  a  repu- 
table traclesman.  had  contrived,  by  dint  of  the  most  self-denying  eco- 
nomy, to  realize  a  handsome  property,  which  he  was  bent  on  transmit- 
ting entire  to  Sophy,  bis  only  child.  But  the  perverse  pride  of  his  wife 
jirevented  thin  purpose,  so  natural  and  laudable.  Her  younger  sister 
possessed  suffic  ent  charms  to  captivate  a  considerable  merchant,  who 
offered  her  marriage,  and  their  union  was  the  stepping-i-tone  to  honest 
Hamilton's  ruin.  Immediately  the  womanly  spirit  of  competition  wai 
provoked  in  the  breast  of  his  helpmate,  who  see  rned  to  be  outdone  by  a 
former  dependant,  while  her  husband's  good  nature  permitted  her  to 
make  what  ejcpensrs  i-he  pleased  ;  besides,  from  the  birth  of  her  daugh- 
ter, she  had  been  wont  to  triumph  in  that  surpasring  beauty  that  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  all  beholders — and  to  repine  at  the  adverse  fate 
which  consigned  such  charms  to  comparative  obscurity.  The  fortunato 
alliance  with  Mr.  Nesbitt  opened  a  pathway  to  the  exalted  sphere 
wherein  Sophy  was  formed  to  shine  ;  and  while  she  was  in  training  for 
her  high  destinies  at  the  best  female  schools,  the  sisters  dashed  out  to- 
gether, and  were  for  some  time  in  great  figure  among  the  mushroom 
gentry  so  rife  in  our  republican  soil.  But  their  prosperity,  whose  lapid 
giowth  had  emulated  the  prophet's  gourd,  was  doomed  to  as  sudden  a 
blight.  One  short  week  saw  Mr.  Nesbitt's  transition  from  the  ple- 
nitude of  wealth  and  commercial  credit  to  the  al  ject  insignificance  of  a 
bankrupt ;  and  his  fall  precipitated  the  destruction  of  his  credulout 
brother-in  law,  whom  his  persuasion  and  exairple  had  inveigled  into  the 
most  extravagant  specula  i(  ns— and  who  now,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  made 
his  own  quietus  with  a  loaded  pi»tol.  Here  was  a  long,  perhaps  final 
farewell,  to  all  the  "  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious"  high 
life  ;  and  ihe  double  calamity  fell  like  the  hand  of  death  on  the  weak 
and  vain  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Impotent  eUher  to  bear  or  to  resolve,  she 
was  incapable  of  taking  a  thought  for  the  relief  of  the  future  ;  and  her 
grief  refused  all  the  affectionate  consolations  of  her  daughter,  who,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  was  forced  t  exert  all  the  energies  of  her  nature  in 
contending  with  the  misfortunes  that  o.  pre  sed  them. 

Happily  for  Sophy,  a  mind  matured  beyond  her  years,  and  a  spirit 
j  lofty  and  enduring  as  that  which  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  Ma-garet  of  An- 
'  jou,  made  her  able  to  bear  up,  in  a  good  degree,  under  her  multiplied 
trials.  The  unfeeling  aunt,  who  had  taken  care  to  secure  herself 
ample  provision  before  her  husband's  failure,  did  not  incline  to  share 
what  she  called  her  "  slender  pittance,"  with  the  victims  of  his  fraud 
she  was  content  to  enrich  them  with  abundfnce  of  good  advice, 
and  sententious  moralizing  on  the  tuins  of  fortune,  without  making 
them  free  of  her  house  or  purse :  but  one  faithful  friend  remained  to 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  whose  kindness  made  up  for  all  other  de- 
ficiencies. 

Mrs.  Rose,  an  intimate  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  before  the  dignity  of  that 
lady  disdained  acquaintance  with  a  milliner,  was  a  childieis  wife  ;  and 
Sophy,  in  the  rosy  glow  of  health  and  innocence,  had  filled  "  the  aching 
void"  in  her  heart,  and  inspired  an  attachment,  that  absence  could  not 
damp,  or  neglect  extinguish. 

At  the  time  of  poor  Hamilton's  catastrophe,  Mrs.  Rose  was  away 

from  W  ,  where  her  presence  would  have  saved  her  favourite 

many  a  pang;  but,  on  her  return,  she  hastened  to  supply  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  sufferers — and,  after  a  decent  interval,  to  proffer  to  the 
daughter  a  situation  in  her  lucrative  establishment,  which  she  was  only 
too  happj'  to  accept ;  especially  as  her  mother  was  fain  to  take  up  the 
same  gainful  calling. 

Mrs.  Nesbitt,  who  now  and  then  countenanced  her  relations  by 
visit,  applauded  the  wisdom  of  their  choice,  and  wotild  have  evinced 
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her  pleasure  by  something  more  substantial  than  words,  had  not  her 
niece's  pride  rejected  the  g  ft  with  a  coldness  bordering  on  contempt  : 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  however,  d;d  not  scruple  to  aceept  her  bounty — and 
listened,  with  renovated  hopes,  while  she  descanted  long  and  eagerly  on 
the  opportunity  Sophy's  new  vocation  presented  for  seeing  and  being 
seen,  and  on  the  rich  match,  whereby  she  herself  had  been  emancipated 
from  similar  bondage 

Mrs.  Rose,  anxious  to  reconcile  Sophy  with  her  unavoidable  degrada- 
tion, chimed  in  with  her  aunt,  and  enlarged  on  the  superior  facilities 
her  house  afforded  for  speculations  of  the  sort  ;  several  of  the  most  ele- 
gant men  in  town  being  her  lodgers — a  ong  \^hom  'twas  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  her  young  friend  might,  in  time,  make  an  election  at 
pleasure.  This  was  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  haughty  girl 
could  herself  bear  to  contemplate  her  fallen  fortunes  ;  and  on  the  first 
blush  of  the  business,  it  seemed  as  if  her  repugnance  to  even  this  ar- 
rangement would  be  intractable  as  well  to  her  mother's  blandishments 
as  to  the  logic  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt. 

From  her  craale  she  had  been  a  spoiled  child  in  the  most  emphatic 
sense  of  the  phrase  ;  and  though  a  natural  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
acute  sensibilities  had  preserved  her  from  selfishness  or  ill-temper — edu- 
cation fatally  confirmed  an  unfortunate  bias  of  character — and  pride  be- 
came her  besetting  sin. 

The  panegyrics  daily  pronounced  on  her  beauty  at  home,  and  the 
praise  of  her  uncommon  talents  by  her  teachers  abroad,  had  raised  her, 
in  her  ch  ldish  conceit,  into  a  being  whose  endowments  were  above  the 
lot  of  humanity ;  and  she  cherished  many  a  vision  of  boundless  con- 
quests and  brilliant  aggrandizement — when  her  father's  suicide  came 
like  a  killing  frost  to  nip  the  buds  of  her  fairest  hopes. 

The  gay  dreams  on  which  her  fancy  fed,  vanished  at  once — and  their 
rainbow  tints  were  swallowed  up  by  darkness  and  despair ;  but  a  ray  of 
light  shone  athwart  the  gloom,  when  her  kind  patroness  unfolded  her 
project,  and  strove  to  recommend  it  with  all  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  affection.  Hitherto  Sophy's  sorrows  had  been  all  for  her  father;  for 
though  poverty  stared  her  in  the  face,  it  was  felt  but  as  a  seroridary 
evil  by  her,  who  (in  her  own  devout  belief)  possessed,  in  the  growing 
graces  of  her  mind  and  person,  an  unrivalled  share  of  that  nort  of 
wealth,  wiiich  woman  most  dearly  prizes.  But  to  exhibit  behind  a 
counter  such  charms  as  might  adorn  a  throne! — to  descend  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  needle  and  scissors  ! — to  await,  in  servile  patience,  the 
orders  of  arrogant  or  envious  prosperity! — the  thought  was  death — and 
not  to  be  endured. 

But  her  aunt  wisely  bethought  her  of  setting  one  passion  at  war  with 
anotber — and  invoked  pride  against  vanity  ;  she  had  but  to  speak  of 
the  huxiiliation  of  hanging  on  Mrs.  Rose  for  a  support — to  ask  if  her 
niece,  strong  in  health  and  youth,  bore  a  mind  so  base  as  to  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  charity  ;  and  directly  the  reason  and  the  feelings  of 
Sophy  owned  the  justice  of  the  reproof — and  urged  her  to  retrieve  the 
errer  of  her  judgment  by  yielding,  with  a  good  grace,  to  necessity.  Still 
she  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  fad  contrast,  when  she  removed  to  the 
new  abode,  where  she  was  to  perform  her  long  probation.  But  her 
strong  sense  of  duty,  and  fine  and  comprehensive  mind,  both  pressed 
on  her  the  propriety  of  making  amends,  by  activity  and  application,  for 
the  disinterested  friendship  shown  by  Mrs.  Rose — and  she  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  call. 

The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  she  took  to  her  trade,  soon  made 
her  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  millinery  and  drese-making ;  and  being 
competent  to  preside  over  this  manufactory  of  feminine  gear,  its  expe- 
rienced owner  was  often  glad  to  give  way  to  her  preferable  taste. 

Thus  employed,  three  years  rolled  rapidly  away  ;  in  which  time,  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  left  Sophy  to  the  guidance  of  her  own  prudence, 
and  the  care  of  her  fonri  guardian.  'Tis  true  Mrs.  Nesbitt  still  lived 
and  prospered — nor  did  she  altogether  disclaim  her  orphan  kinswoman; 
but  Sophy  could  not  forgive  her  own  and  her  parents'  wrongs,  and  there 
was  wanting  between  the  ladies  that  bond  of  affection  which  can  alone 
sanctify  the  ties  of  blood  ;  so  (by  no  means  to  the  regret  of  Miss  Hamilton) 
they  saw  each  other  but  seldom. 

Being  now  grown  to  full  womanhood,  and  in  the  bloom  of  her  young 
loveliness  more  like  some  descended  vision  of  unearthly  beauty  that 
visHs  the  poet's  rapt  eye  than  any  "  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould," 
she  began  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  libertine  loungers  who 
haunted  the  workroom  of  their  landlady,  to  trifle  away  part  of  their 
superfluous  time  w  th  its  pretty  inmates.  In  a  very  little  while  lier 
fame  grew  as  great  as  that  of  "  la  belle  Lhnonadiere,"  at  Paris,  but 
the  chastened  dignity  that  pervaded  every  look  and  motion,  f(  rbade  the 
boldest  profligate  to  approach  her  with  disrespect.  Flatteries,  sighs,  and 
billets-doux  showered  on  her  in  profusion  ;  but  though  Sophy  had,  long 
ago,  arranged  her  apotheosis  in  her  own  mind,  she  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  hear  herself  deified  by  every  empty  fop  ;  and  their  extrava- 
gancies being  met  with  such  calTi  contempt,  as  effectually  silenced  them, 
"  la  belle  Hamilton,"  fan  epithet  applied  to  her  by  an  English  traveller, 
who  fancied  he/  res«mblance  to  that  celebrated  duchefls,)  Boon  became 


noted  as  m^ch  for  prudery  as  for  beauty.  Her  behaviour  in  this  par- 
ticular, was  severely  reproved  by  her  aunt  as  destructive  to  every 
chance  of  matrimonial  preferment;  and,  in  good  sooth,  had  the  way 
ward  nymph  a  little  relaxed  her  stateliness,  and  stooped  to  practice  the 
allurements  Mrs.  Nesbitt  would  have  taught,  several  young  men,  of 
high  birth  and  fortune,  might  have  been  wrought  on  to  make  her  serious 
proposals  ;  but  Sophia  was  resolute  not  to  "  do  evil  that  good  might 
come  of  it" — and  persisted  in  refusing  to  achieve  her  greatness  at  the 
1  expence  of  her  delicacy. 

!  Day  after  day  she  continued  to  officiate  as  shop-woman,  arrayed  In 
!  all  the  fantastic  elegance  that  served  to  display  the  latest  fashions  and 
her  fine  person  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  unfeigned 
i  amazement  to  her  good  friend,  that,  while  she  was  thus  the  cynosure 
;  of  admiring  eyes,  time  slided  by,  and  no  splendid  marriage  was  as  yet 
I  cont  acted. 

By  her  own  sex  Miss  Hamilton  was  extolled  for  her  matchless  skill  in 
the  art  of  decoration — or  decried  as  a  presumptuous  minx,  who,  in 
despite  of  nature  and  lowly  lineage,  pretended  to  set  up  for  a  belle  ;  and 
Mrs.  Rose,  for  aiding  and  abetting  such  impertinence,  lost  not  a  few  of 
her  customers  among  certain  ladies,  whose  p  aiseworthy  concern  for  a 
proper  subordinatior*  in  society,  made  them  as  nicely  jealous  as  the 
Hindoos  at  any  attempts  of  breaking  caste.  Others,  and  there  were 
many,  were  led  by  their  amiable  feelings  to  caress  the  shining  merit  that 
was  thrown  so  far  below  its  appropriate  sphere. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  a  young  bride  of  distinction,  had  taken  a  special  fancy 
to  Sophy,  whom  she  admitted  to  her  house  on  a  familiar  footing,  and, 
between  whiles,  invited  to  an  extraordinary  entertainment.  It  happened 
one  evening  at  a  large  party,  that  the  name  of  "  la  belle  Hamilton"  was 
slightly  mentioned,  and  Mrs.  Courtney  made  her  eulogy  with  so  much 
onction  as  to  give  a  young  officer  present  the  most  lively  desire  to  see 
this  rare  piece  of  beauty.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  the  next  morning 
to  gratify  his  curiosity  ;  and  "  sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  the  day," 
when  Sophy,  attired  with  the  most  unadorned  simplicity,  the  redundancy 
of  her  raven  ringlets  carelessly  confined  by  a  "Crazy  Jane"  cap,  with  a 
cluster  of  Persian  roses  and  buds,  came  out  to  take  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Willis,  who  gazed  on  the  bright  apparition  with  an  intensity  of  admira- 
tion that  made  him  forgetful  or  unobseivant  of  aught  else.  A  friend 
with  him  after  waiting  for  some  minutes  in  vain,  spoke  of  the  colonel's 
wish  to  engagi  lodgings  of  Mrs.  Rose,  and  Sophy  retired  to  summon 
that  lady,  who  found  her  visiter  a  little  recovered  from  his  extatic 
trance,  and  greeted  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

Willis  was  speedily  at  home  in  apartments  he  had  formerly  occupied, 
and  which  were  resumed  on  account  of  the  convenient  aceess  gained 
thereby  to  the  fascinating  object,  who  charmed  him  with  a  glance. 
This  gentleman  hatt  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  service 
whence  he  was  just  returned, — of  patrician  descent,  and  heir  presump 
tive  to  an  uncle  immensely  rich  ;  he  was,  moreover,  "  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form  ;"  but  withal  a  refined  voluptuary,  who  wor- 
shipped beauty  only  to  betray  it.  A  devoted  admirer  of  intellect  in 
woman,  a  very  short  intercourse  with  Sophy  dispelled  his  fears  lest  the 
mind  should  disgrace  its  glorious  temple ;  and  this  conviction,  at  the 
the  same  time  that  it  increased  his  passion,  imposed  additional  caution 
and  self-restraint  in  making  his  addresses.  Meanwhile  his  assiduities, 
so  full  of  tenderness  and  respect,  were  but  too  successful  with  the 
divinity  at  whose  shrine  they  were  offered,  and  kindled  in  her  young 
heart  a  flame  destined  eventually  to  consume  the  breast  wherein  it 
burned. 

Willis,  whom  Sophy's  vestal  purity  of  thought  and  speech  impressed 
wiih  a  timidity  as  new  as  it  was  captivating,  did  not  profane  the  first 
fervour  of  his  love  by  any  purposes  of  seduction.  She  was,  he  would 
willingly  have  persuaded  himself,  to  him,  "  a  thing  inspired  and 
sainted;"  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enchantments  of  her  society, 
without  stopping  to  reflect  on  the  cruelty  of  sporting  with  the  innocent 
affections  of  one,  whose  lofty  tone  of  chaiacter  marked  her  as  formed 
to  "love  once,  and  love  no  more."    His  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the 

imprudence — if  not  guilt  —of  such  an  oblivion,  by  the  arrival  at  W  

of  Miss  Fleming,  an  attractive  young  heiress,  with  whom  he  had  lately 
carried  on  a  serious  fliitatioii.  It  was  obvious  on  the  r  first  interview 
that  the  lady  calculated  on  its  renewal ;  nor  was  she  entirely  di.sap- 
poiiited ;  but  tlie  once  gay  and  gallant  colonel  was  become  so  love-lorn 
and  distrait,  that  the  fair  Isabella  insensibly  caught  the  infection,  and 
deigned  to  bestow  every  token  of  encouragement  to  embolden  her  timid 
wooer.  His  gay  companions,  one  and  all,  envied  and  cimplimented 
Willis  upon  tbe  supreme  good  fortune  that  not  only  won  for  him  the 
smiles  of  this  richly  endowed  toast,  but  enlivened  for  him  the  haugh'y 
beauty  hitherto  deemed  as  charming  and  as  cold  as  Pygmalion's  statue, 
ere  the  power  of  love  was  exerted  to  animate  it;  but,  notwithstand  ng 
thcBc  congratulations,  and  the  "s'ill,  small"  whispers  of  gratified  vanity, 
there  was  no  hour  of  the  day  wherein  he  did  not  curse  the  ill  chance 
that  had  engaged  his  affections  beyond  the  control  of  interest  or  reasotl. 
A  few  tnonths  lottote  his  ambition  might  have  sought  an  union  with 
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Miss  Fleming  without  any  sacrifice  of  fetling;  now  his  heart  ad- 
mo  n  shed  him  thaf  So  .ny  o'  misery  mu?f  he  his.  True,  he  had  never 
thought  of  giving' her  an  honourable  title  to  his  love,  and  still  shrunk 
to  make  himself  the  standing  jest  among  his  wild  assoclatei  as  the 
enamoured  fool,  that  was  tricked  into  matrimony  by  the  ar  a  of  a  little 
shop  woman  ;  neither  could  he  help  fancying  the  possHnlty  of  having 
her  on  terms  more  consi-tent  with  his  leputatlon  for  gallantry  ;  and  he 
fluctuated  in  all  the  agonies  of  indecision  till  the  8|)ortive  discourse  of 
two  conlidential  frit nds  settled  the  matter  for  him.  The  one  oyir.L'd 
that  *'  la  belle  Hamilton"  ^oared  above  sed  ictlon,  and  that  the  colonel 
stood  not  the  least  chance  of  carrying  the  virgin  fortress,  fave  on  terms 
of  honourable  capitulation.  His  opponent  was  positive  that  as  a  woman, 
she  must  be  wooed, — as  a  woman,  she  ml^ht  be  won, — and  that  Willis 
might  easily  complete  his  conquest,  having  already  made  an  inroad  on 
her  heart.  This  a^sei t  on  wa-t  accordant  w  th  the  latent  hopes  of  the 
latttr;  at  all  events  the  experiment  would  put  an  end  to  the  most  sick- 
ening suspense,  and  wifely  arguing  that  "without  her  there  was  no 
happiness  for  him,  and  it  was  far  fiom  cer'ain  that  his  success  would 
assure  her  mist-ry,"  he  resolved  to  achieve  Sophy's  undoing,  if  the  power 
of  man  could  effect  it.  But  when  he  came  into  t;,e  presence  of  his 
victim,  whom  for  a  transient  and  unworthy  ei  joymei  t  he  was  willing 
to  bring  to  ruin  and  to  death,  he  found  himself— like  one  labouring 
under  a  spell— overpowered  by  "  her  might,  her  majesty  of  lovelinos," 
and  unable  to  train  his  tongue  to  its  deluding  tale.    He  was  not  slow 


much  beyond  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  as  fo  fill  h'r  with  an  inde- 
finaMe  dread,  lest  it  were  the  vtil  of  some  dark  dt-s'tn,  aiul  ihcngh  l  er 
conscii-nce  smote  her  for  the  momentary  doubt,  yet  it  w^s  in  vain  that 
Willis  rallied  the  strain  of  iiffectation  which  disallowed  his  atti  ndance. 
Entreaty,  argument,  atjd  rtprogch^^,  were  all  thrown  away  upon  h«i 
obstinacy;  and,  while  this  piece  of  iU-tmed  prudery  deranged  his  whola 
device,  he  yet  had  so  much  self-command  us  to  recede  from  liis  opv;o«l- 
tion,  and  yield  to  her  pleasure,  with  an  apology  for  his  previous  petu- 
lance. 

Willis's  Bul)mi98iop  sirioothed  the  path  to  perfect  reconciliation — 
perfect,  that  i^  to  outwaid  appearar^cc,  for  her  triumphant  rebihtance 
had  so  ruflled  hi-s  tenipcr  as  to  make  him  covet  a  ^pet:dy  and  ampl* 
icvenge  for  the  pangs  of  baffled  de«ire. 

Sopiiy,  unconscious  of  her  offence  or  his  anger,  went  on  M ith  her 
simple  preparations  (for  she  had  declined  the  costly  trousseau  her  lover's 
prolusion  would  have  lavished  on  her),  and  he  had  at  last  the  j  iy  of 
seeing  her  depart  in  the  stape,  under  the  care  of  an  eldtrly  fenial* 
friend.  There  was  no  time  to  bo  lost,  for  the  next  day  he  had  api  ointed 
to  join  her;  and  having  arranged  a  plan  ^on  etlijng  less  fi-asihle  than 
the  one  she  had  beer.  pka»ed  ti  disappoint,  he  asked  a  short  have  of 
absence  from  Isabella,  and  hastened  to  the  pcrpotratjon  of  hi^  cnal  in- 
tents with  such  mih;:led  feelings  as  moved  Polydore  to  violate  the  nup- 
tial crouch  of  his  brother. 

Sophy  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  her  friend,  wlio  could  not, 


to  perceive  that  her  prii^e  was  at  least  equal  to  her  love,  and  her  virtue  I  however,  forbear  to  express  a  little  surprise  at  learning  Colonel  Willis's 
paramount  over  both  ;  to  that,  in  despair  of  gaining  his  point,  unless  j  choice ;  for,  intimately  a;  quainted  as  this  lady  was  with  the  condition  of  hi» 
toy  an  atrociuus  deception,  some  few  remaining  scruples  of  tenderness  j  atfairs,  she  was  unfible  tp  believe,  notwithstanding  all  her  attachment 


gav?  easy  way  to  the  dictates  of  passion.  Though  her  partiality  was  per- 
Jiaps  f,)unded  on  his  outward  graces,  the  was  forced  tp  own  it  was  mainly 
supported  by  her  faith  in  his  generosity  and  rectitude  of  principle  ;  hers 
being,  in  its  full  extent,  that  noble  sentiment, — 

"  I  cou'd  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more." 


to  Miss  Hamilton,  that  it  was  his  serious  purpose  lo  shock  the  aristo- 
cratic feelings  of  his  family  by  such  a  connexion.  These  suspicions  she 
was  careful,  though,  to  keep  to  herself,  under  the  imajjinaiion  that 
their  disclosure  could  tend  but  to  wound  the  delicacy  of  Sophy,  without 
convincing  her  judgment—  and  there  wculd  be  still  time  for  the  morti- 
fying tale,  should  the  behaviour  ot  the  bridegroom  seem,  in  any  manner, 
to  countenance  her  conjectures  :  so  she  was  silent — and  her  friend  slept 
on  in  that  dream  of  eiichantmenf,  from  which  she  was  foon,  alas  I  to 
be  but  too  rudely  awakened.  The  d^y  after  Sophy's  arrival,  she  looked 
for  her  lover  ;  hut  ere  he  came,  a  le'ter  was  left  at  the  door  for  Miss 
Hamilton,  who,  by  good  fortune,  was  alone  when  she  broke  up  the  seal. 


If  e,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  of  marriage,  and  pressed  for  its 
immediate  celebration,  at  the  same  tiree  carelessly  reminding  Miss 
Hamilton  of  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Courtney,  (who  was  now  residing  at 
Baltimore,)  that,  whenever  she  gave  away  her  hand,  the  ceremony 
should  be  performed  at  the  house  of  that  friend.  This  was  the  arrange-  '  One  hasty  glance  instructed  her  of  its  fatal  purport,  and  Uie  paper  feU 
ment  most  pleasing  to  his  fair  enslaver  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Rose,  who  j  to  the  ground,  where  it  lay  for  some  moments,  while  the  agonized  girl, 
de^ired  nothing  so  much  as  to  have  the  exaltation  of  her  adopted  daMgh-  her  large,  dark  eyes  dilated  to  circles  by  the  eagtr  wildness  cf  htr  paze, 
ter  solemnized  with  all  splendour;  and,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  would  1  stared  on  it  in  such  terrified  abhorrence  as  if  it  were  some  vmomous 
iiave  publi.slied  the  trai  sporting  news  to  all  the  wo'ld,  had  not  Sophy  '  reptile,  whose  fangs  had  just  pierced  her  w,th  a  deadly  wound.  At 
besought  her  to  a  very  reluc:ant  silence.  Stii; — so  imperfect  is  earthly  length,  slowly  and  with  a  bosom  swollen  to  suffocation,  she  s^tooped  to 
bliss— Sophy  i-ighed  in  the  midst  of  ineffable  joy,  that  it  was  unshared  j  lift  it,  and  essayed  tp  lead  to  the  end — but  a  mist  dimmed  her  eyes, 
by  her  beloved  parents  ;  but  could  she  have  unclasped  the  book  of  late,  which  took  no  more  note  of  its  contents  than  if  they  had  been  couched 
all  regrets  for  past  felicity  had  been  absorbed  in  dismay  at  the  evil  that  ^  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Willis,  disloyal  to  his  sworn  allegiance — 
was  to  come.  She  dreamed  not  that  the  airy  castles  her  fancy  so  fondly  |  Willis,  the  premeditated  betrayer  of  her  love  and  her  honour — Willis, 
feuili  up,  were  soon  to  fade  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision," — and  |  the  mercenary  husband  of  Miss  Fleming  !  Death  had  no  sting  half  so 
thct  her  lover,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  uncle, was,  at  present,  an  \  terrible  as  this  thought — and  madness  itself  were  bliss  in  comparison  of 
exile  from  hjs  favour,  which  was  only  to  be  conciliated  by  a  union  with 


Miss  Fleming.  Some  rumours  of  this  engagen  ent  had,  long  since, 
ma'e  tl  eir  w.  y  to  Mrs.  Rose's  shop,  the  rendezvous  of  ail  the  gossips 
in  the  town  ;  but.  coming  from  a  questicnable  s  urce,  and  fal  ing  on 
ti  e  ear  of  one  who  would  have  deemed  it  heresy  to  mistiust  her  own 
power,  or  the  fidelity  cf  her  hetrof  ed,  'hey  did  not,  for  a  moment,  dis- 
quiet the  even  tenor  other  thout;hts,  or  dive  t  them  from  the  contem 


the  hideous  phantasm.  Biit  native  pride,  predominating  over  outraged 
love  and  abused  confidence,  came  to  her  aid,  and  made  lux 

"  Stern  to  resolve,  and  stubborn  to  endure  ;" 
and  while,  durirg  the  rest  of  this  fatal  day,  she  walked  like  one 
bewiloered  in  a  fearfiil  vision,  the  cherishe  i  vice  fuccf ssfuil}  suppressed 
all  outward  show  of  the  dreadful  conflict  that  raged  within.  Tt'e 


pation  of  apiroaching  happiness.    Mrs.  Courtney  alone  could  have  '  t™e  for  her  levers  appearance  drew  nigh  ;  she  heard  that 'amiliar  vr ice 


warned  the  ill-fated  giil  from  that  precipice,  on  whose  edge  she  stood 
in  ignorance  cf  hpr  i  eiil ;  she  had  not  faileo  to  observe,  with  some  anxiety, 
the  particular  manner  in  which  Colonel  Wil  i-  made  up  to  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, wlio.  on  her  side,  seemed  less  ready  than  was  her  wont  lo  repress 
his  advanc  s,  which,  to  say  the  tru  h,  were  of  a  nature  not  to  displease 
the  most  del  ca«e  modesty ;  yet  this  very  refinement  made  them  but 
the  more  ins  dious,  and  added  to  her  friend's  alarm.  Bnt  ere  his  at- 
tentions were  so  manifest  as  to  justify  the  interp'  sition  of  Mts.  Court- 
ney, that  lady,  being  engaged  to  go  on  a  pleasurable  excursion  to  the 
north,  was  lorced  lo  comply  with  her  appointment,  and  did  not  caie, 
on  the  eve  cf  her  depaiture,  to  poison  the  'e^v  day?  she  -was  to  spend 
■with  Sophy,  by  imparting  suspicions,  probably  the  mce  offspring  of 
over-zeaious  regard.  Yet,  even  had  she  been  at  hand  to  undeceive  the 
vi.tim  of  love  and  pride,  all  her  rhetoric  would  have  been  in  >wffic  ent 
to  stifle  the  pleadings  ofapariial  heart,  when  they  were  opposed  on  no 
better  grounds  than  the  vague  surmises  of  prudence. 

Willis,  who,  in  th's  excess  of  enraptured  passion,  could  hardly  sub- 
mit to  keep  up  appearances  with  his  bride  elect,  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Miss  Hami  ton  would  accept  his  escort  on  her  journey  ; 
and  his  vexed  and  impa  ient  sulpri^e  at  her  declaration  to  the  contrary 
was  expiessed  with  such  violence  as  rather  startled  her  fond  credulity 
in  his  perfection  of  character.  His  manner,  and  extreme  eagerness  in 
■jppnteBding  for  this  privilege,  appeared,  even  to  her  inexperieucf,  so 


pronounce  her  name — and  with  it  a  thousand  images  of  past  and 
fancied  happiness  came  rushing  on  her  meir-fry  to  overcome  I  er  by  the 
vivid  recollection.  Still  her  mind  was  n  ade  xu;  and  when  she  tieheld 
Willis  beside  her — almost  at  her  feet, — her  features,  though  d  adly  pale, 
were  caln. — her  voice  steady  as  if  she  disc  ss'-d  some  ordinary  tcpic,  aa, 
repelling  his  approach  with  one  hand,  she  extendtd  t  .e  other  with  the 
letter,  and  bade  him  declare  to  the  truth  or  fdlsth'od  of  its  statement. 
Willis  received  it  with  trepidation,  and  read  as  follows: — 

"  Though  the  writer  herecf  be  unknown  to  Miss  H;  miltc/n,  he  is  not 
ignorant  ot  her  worth,  or  uninterested  in  her  fate;  and 't  s  a  lively 
concern  for  her  future  peace  and  laire  that  alone  imje  s  him  to  adverr 
tise  her  of  deep  and  da  gerous  designs  against  both,  in  one  pp  fessing 
to  love  her  honou  ably.  Ihe  person  in  question  is,  at  this  very  time, 
actually  affianced  to  a  celebrated  hei  ess,  whom  l  e  will  -ho  tly  lead  lo 
the  altar;  while  the  brsesi;  treacheiy  will  be  put  in  practice  to  delude 
Miss  H.  into  the  bejief  that  the  is  his  lawful  bxide.  The  illness  tf  his 
uncle  this  tra  tor  will  make  a  plea  for  putting  off  the  marriage;  and 
toe  oppcr;unity  p  esented  by  Miss  Hamilto.i's  return  home  wdl  he 
made  use  of  for  the  comple'ion  of  his  vile  ends.  Once  warned  of  the 
iniended  atrocity,  that  young  lady  is  safe  from  lui  gi  are  ■  but  let  h,ef 
beware  of  slighiiiig,  in  tne  nob  e  confidence  of  her  nature  this  informa- 
tion, which  is  given  to  place  her  on  her  guard,  by 

"  '  A  sincere  yet  J^imelpss  Friend.'  " 
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During  his  perusal  of  this  scro'.l,  Souhy,  (on  whom  a  new  and  appalling 
lifht  broke  as  she  remembered  the  ha  f-fo  med  doubts  th?.t,  on  a  late 
occasion,  she  had  hastened  to  stifle  as  a  sin  against  love,)  looked  on  the 
accused  party  with  a  firm  and  penetrating  eye  ;  there  was  confusion  on 
his  brow — the  confusion  of  guilt  and  shame  ;  and  when  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  falter  forth  a  faint  denial  of  the  charge,  she  stopped  him  with 
all  the  coolness  of  contemr't.  Ten  thousand  daggers  seemed  to  stab  her 
heart,  as  it  made  the  admission — but  his  Icok,  his  mani.er,  was  too  fatally 
descisive  of  the  projected  perfidy.  "  'lis  enougt ,"  she  said,  and  her  speech 
was  steady — her  a-pect  composed  in  calm  and  scornful  beauty — "  it  is 
enough  ;  this  moii^ent  esta>ilLshes  you-  vjllaiiy,  and  put-,  an  end  to  our 
connexion:  farewtll,  for  e-er !"  and  with  the  step  of  proud  resolution, 
she  pasaed  from  his  presence,  and  the  las:  effort  over,  sunk  senseless  on  a 
chair  in  the  next  room.  When  she  came  to  herself,  Mrs.  Courtney  was 
hanging  over  her  in  affectionate  alarm — and  Wiliis,  pale  and  trembl  ng 
as  herself,  held  her  hands  in  his,  andatiempted  to  recover  her  to  life  ;  but 
thoss  bewitching  eyes  opened  only  to  dart  on  him  the  glance  of  unutter- 
ble  disdain ;  and,  recoiling  from  his  touch,  she  turned  to  assure  her 
friend  that  her  indisposition  was  nothing,  and  her  only  want  the  privacy 
of  her  chamber,  where  she  could  lie  down  awhile.  Twas  ia  vain  that 
Willis  implored  her,  in  tones  almost  inarticulate,  to  grant  him  one  mo- 
ment's audience ;  her  sole  reply  was  a  slight  salute  as  she  withdrew 
fast  as  her  tottering  limbs  could  bear  her  to  her  own  room.  Here  she 
gave  heraelf  no  time  for  reflection  ;  but,  on  the  instant,  began  to  pack 
up  her  things  in  the  design  to  leave  Baltimo  e  the  next  day,  and.  this 
being  done,  she  threw  herself  in  bed,  and  for  the  first  time  wept  long 
and  bitterly.  But  tears  failed  to  relitve  her — and  their  fountain 
was  Eudf'enly  dried  up  oa  the  entrance  of  her  anxious  hostess, 
who  came  to  invite  her  to  supper.  Sophy  declined  going  down, 
but  vith  a  voice  and  snaile  so  like  her  usual  manner,  that  Mrs, 
Courtney  was  readily  persuaded  that  her  fear»  were  unfounded,  and 
left  the  invalid  alone,  after  prescribing  repose  as  her  best  medicine. 
But  all  the  night  long  she  tossed  and  tun  ed  on  her  restless  pillow, 
and  if  for  a  moment  sleep  vis  ted  her  heavy  and  aching  eyelids,  the 
thick-coming  and  delirious  fanc.es  that  vexed  her  creaming  biain 
startled  away  Flurabe  ,  and  awoke  her  to  co.  vulsive  agonies. 

Towards  morning,  overspent  nature  sunk  into  to  pid  rest — a  rest  so 
profound  and  protracted,  that  it  i!'i,:,'ht  well  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
long  last  sleep  of  death;  and  'twas  rot  till  the  sun  was  cerlining  in 
the  we:  tern  sky  that  she  awoke,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  her  friend, 
clear  and  ca  m  in  mind  and  memory — but  with  her  joung  heart  and 
holies  withered  like  the  lone  and  de-.ert  waste  beneath  the  blighting 
breath  of  the  simoom.  Mis.  Courtney,  who  could  not  help  t.u.'.(;ect- 
ing  some  ill  passage  between  the  lovers,  foibore  to  persecute  her  by  in- 
quiry or  comment;  and  'twas  not  till  Sophy  came  to  .«peak  of  her 
proposed  departure,  that  this  discretion  gave  way  tj  her  exceeding  sur- 
prise at  the  news.  But  she  vainly  strove  to  dissuade  her  'from  the  ixe- 
cution  of  this  sudden  whim  ;  and  after  eeve  a)  hours  of  alternate  rail- 
lery and  expostulation,  was  constrained  to  give  up  the  point,  and  allow 
her  self-willfcd  guest  to  take  her  own  way.  Just  as  Miss  Hami  ton  was 
stepping  into  the  stage-coach,  a  servant  tendered  her  a  letter  from 
Willis  (wk  •  had  not  ceased,  since  the  evening  of  their  rupture,  to  be- 
siege the  door  With  petitions  for  admittance);  but  she  repulsed  the  mis- 
sive with  such  rr/ixed  feelitigs  of  pride  and  regret  as  att!  nd  the  martyr 
to  the  stake  ;  and  having  assumed  her  seat  in  the  carriage,  with  her 
calash  drawn  as  far  as  possible  over  her  calm  and  pallid  face,  hhe  sat  as 
still  and  perfectly  heediess  of  existence,  as  if  she  were  already  laid  a 
shrouded  corpse  in  her  colIin.  But  internally  a  prey  to  all  the  cor- 
roding tortures  with  which  an  injury,  such  as  hers,  could  wring  a  high 
and  haughty  spirt,  there  was  another  and  a  keener  pang  in  the  convic- 
tion, that,  though  towards  the  friend,  whose  embrace  she  had  just  left, 
she  might  persevere  in  her  allowalJe  silence,  su(!}i  reserve  could  not 
e^st  with  the  benevolent  protectress  of  her  orphanage,  who,  in  right  of 
her  k  ndness,  demanded  and  deserved  the  meed  of  entire  confidence. 
The  nhort  space  be' wee  n  the  towns  was  scon  travelled  over;  and  she 

found  hf  rself  again  in  W  ,  and  at  that  door  through  wliich  she  h.'id 

so  lately  passed,  elate  with  hope  anol  hajpiness;  one  long  convulsive 
sigh  "  bespoke  remembrance  only  too  protound,"  as,  alighting  with  a 
rapid  yet  trembling  step,  she  h  urii''d  into  the  sliop,  and  tlirew  h(  r.self, 
gasping  for  breath,  on  the  first  vacai  t  seat.  Mrs.  Roi-e,  affe  ctionately 
ki«sing  her  co  d  ciieek,  begged  to  know  the  reason  for  her  return  and  this 
emotion,  while  the  wondermg  apprentices  crowded  rh  'Uther  with  eager 
observations  on  htr  alt  red  loo»s.  Sophy  ra'sed  her  eyes  to  a  mirror 
that  hung  near,  and  dropped  them  in  doubt  and  dismay  ai  the  faded  and 
languid  imao'e  it  red'^^cted  ;  but  she  accounted  for  her  faint  and  dejected 
appearance,  by  the  plea  of  f.  tigue  and  a  sick  head  ache,  which,  at  the 
8<tme  time,  served  as  a  pretext  ro  cover  her  abrupt  retreat  to  her  bleep- 
ing bower, — where,  ab  tlie  linge  iMg  and  weaiy  hou>s  of  what  appeared 
to  her  an  endless  day  wore  siowiy  by,  she  conti'iued  ttreiched  on  her 
eoiMjh,  without  eha'ige  of  features  or  posture,  hei  eyes  closed,  and  the 
■white  and  beautiful  hands  folded  on  her  anguished  bosom.    But  when 


j  twiiigbt  melted  into  da  kness,  and  the  moon  shone  forth  with  pale  and 
I  placid  beams,  she  suddenly  a^ose   and  sent  to  desire  that  Mr«. 
j  Rose  would  come  to  her  for  a  few  moiiient^;  that  lady,  whose  concern 
for  Sophy's  htiUth  had  made  her  refrain  from  disturbing  her  solitude,  was 
I  prompt  in  her  attendance,  and  entere  I  the  sick  chamber  with  a  noise- 
j  less  step,  a-id  bearing  a  sa  ver  with  lights  and  such  refie.->hments  as 
I  would  suit  the  weak  appetite  of  an  invalid.    Sophy,  full  of  calm  and 
I  energetic  equanimity,  teceiv^d  her  at  the  door,  aiid,  seeming  to  shrink 
[  from  the  glare  of  the  candles,  immediately  extlngui-hed  them  ;  then 
placing  a  chair  for  her  friend,  and  ii  viting  her  to  assume  it,  she  made 
haste  to  bolt  out  all  intrusion.    All  this  she  did  in  silence,  without 
heeding  the  questions  addressed  to  her  touching  her  indisposition  ;  and, 
having  so  disposed  her  own  seat  that  the  clear  and  soft  rays  of  the  fair 
planet  that  enlighiened  the  room  fell  full  on  the  spot,  she  tooV  pos- 
I  session  of  it,  and  began  her  ttoiy.    With  a  voice  unbroken  in  its  tones, 
and  acoimtenance  of  unchanging  serenity,  she  went  through  the  recital. 
"And  now,  my  dear  mother,''  with  these  words  she  ended,  "no  com- 
ments! not  a  word!    If  jou  would  save  me  from  distraction  and  from 
j  the  tomb,  promise  me — swear  to  roe  that  you  will  forget  my  weak- 
ness and  its  punishment;  that  never  hereafter,  by  look  or  by  speech, 
}0u  will  recal  this  maiier,  or  remind   me  how  I  have  loved,  and 
how  I  have  been  sco  ned     Promise  me — swear  to  me,"  ahe  lepeated 
with  vehement  agitaiiju  ;  "  promise  me,  and  leave  me."    And  Mrs. 
Rfse,  aghas>t  at  the  disclosure,  and  frightened  by  her  unwonted  pertur- 
bation, ga^e  the  pledge  she  craved  so  earnestly;  but  on  condition  that 
So.  hy  would  suflTer  her  to  keep  her  company  during  the  night ;  and 
the  latter,  feeling  that  her  denial  would  bj  a  failure  in  the  respect 
due  to  this  Wdrthy  matron,  was  fo  ced  to  acquiesce,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
pug'  ance  to  the  pioposal.    The  subsequent  day  Mi-s  Hamilton  kept  her 
ro  )m,  alleging  a  si  ght  illness  ;  but  longer  indulgence  she  considered 
ii'decorous  and  mean  ;  so  she  forced  herself  to  attend  to  her  du'y,  and 
however  much  it  might  cost  her,  to  banish  all  semblance  of  that  in- 
ward and  ravening  grief  that  ]iieyed  upon  her  vitals.    All  day  she 
went  through  her  irksome  routine  without  betray. ng,  by  word  or  gesture, 
tlie  dreadiul  secret  of  her  breast;  and  Mrs.  Rose,  relieved  by  her  ap- 
parent cheerfulness  of  demeanour,  btgan  to  flatte>-  herself  that  the  aflTair 
of  her  hapless  love  was  lading  from  her  memory,  and  would  soon  be  al- 
trgetlier  fo  gotten  in  oi her  and  happier  eii^'agements.    But  ihe  seat  of 
life  was  touched — and  that  beyond  the  po-^er  of  time  or  earthly  aid  to 
heal.    Sopiiy  haol  loved  with  a  fonrimss,  a  fervour  that  seemed  to  con- 
centrate all  the  feelings  of  her  s^oul  in  one  beloved  object' — and  he  had 
despised  and  jequiied  het  ivlTcction  with  the  blackest  peifjdy  and  ingra- 
titude ;  her  pride, 

"  The  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature," 

had  "  grown  with  her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength  " — 
and  here  was  her  hard  spurned — her  dishonour  and  infamy  planned  by 
cne,  whom  to  preserve  from  shame  or  danger  she  would  have  "laid 
down  her  life  as  freely  as  a  pin."  She  had  loved— and  loved  lin- 
worthily  ;  all  the  pure  anal  precious  emotions  of  womanhood,  like  pearls 
cast  before  swine,  she  had  thrown  away  on  a  wretch,  a  depraved  and 
dihsolu'.e  seducer,  insmsible  of  their  value,  and  ready  to  barter  them 
for  the  passing  embrace  of  any  wanton.  Ti  is  was  the  barbed  and  poi- 
soned dait  that  rankled  in  her  wound  ;  and  li.''e  was  a  burden  and  me- 
mory a  curse  to  the  poor  young  woman,  who  was  fast  dying  by  a  decay 
of  the  heart. 

Several  months  she  had  suffered  jn  silence  and  unsuspected,  for 
Mrs,  Rose,  not  remarkable  for  acute  perceptions,  was  far  from  dream- 
ing that  within  that  bright  creation,  so  lovely  to  look  upon,  there 
lurked,  as  iw  "  the  bud  cut  by  the  envious  woim,"the  seeds  of  incipient 
decline  and  death  ;  but  Mrs.  Courtney,  who  was  juit  come  to  town,  and 
saw  with  clearer  eyes,  made  a  quick  discovery  of  her  perilous  condition. 
The  downy  glow  of  you'h  and  health  was  fled,  and  the  abiding  spot  of 
feverish  crim'on  that  burned  on  her  cheek  indicated  too  plainly  the 
fearful  nature  of  her  malady.  Yet,  to  a  casual  observer,  she  was 
beautiful  as  ever;  the  dark  and  lustrous  eyes  shone  with  undimmed 
brilliancy — and  'twas  only  the  anxious  scrutiny  of  friendship  that  could 
detect  m  tlieir  beams  the  illusive  radiance  of  disease. 

Sophy,  endued  by  pride  with  a  capacity  of  endurance  not  less  than 
that  which  sustained  tl^e  Sparfan  b^y  in  his  uncomplaining  agcny, 
made  a  jest  of  the  apprel.enbions  and  advice  of  Mfw.  Courtney,  who  was 
earnebt  in  persuading  her  to  take  medical  aid.  'Tis  true  the  declining 
giri  was  unconscious  of  the  fatal  fee  that  fed  upon  her  life  as  the  vam- 
j»ire  of  Eastern  story  is  taid  to  drain  the  warm  veins  of  his  sleeping 
victims;  she  feit  !-o  bodily  pain,  and  was  able  to  cheat  herself  into  the 
belief  that  the  dea  ly  sensatioi.s,  which  so  often  came  over  her,  were 
to  be  ascribed  to  late  hours  and  close  C(  nfinement.  But  though,  under 
this  persuasion,  she  slackened  in  her  excessive  application,  and  sought 
the  benefit  of  free  eir  and  exercise,  the  di-streesing  symptoms  of  decay 
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continued  to  beset  her ;  there  was  still  the  same  uneasy  shortness  of 
breath,  chequeied  by  fits  of  long  and  involuntarily  sighing — ►till  that 
same  unsatisfied  and  oppressive  pining  after  something  indefinite  and 
unknown,  to  be  compared  only  to  the  anguish  that  sicltens  the  wretch 
expiring  for  want  of  drink — and  which  may  not  unaptly  be  termed  the 
thirst  of  the  heart — still  the  same  loathing  of  food  and  wakeful  and 
weary  restlessness  through  the  tedious  watches  of  the  night. 

Insensible  of  her  danger,  Sophy  made  light  account  of  these  ailments, 
and  the  fea-sof  her  friends,  her  jealous  pride  dreading  nothing  so  much 
as  an  exposure  of  her  secret  weakness  ;  indeed,  so  well  did  this  victim 
of  love  and  pride  dissemble,  that  Willis  himself  began  to  distrust  the 
reality  of  the  passion  he  had  inspired,  and  to  attribute  her  former  re- 
ception of  his  suit  to  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  pleased  ambition.  He 
had  made  many  attempts  to  pn  pitiale  her  anger,  and  employed  to  no  pur- 
pose the  intercession  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  who  was  invested  with  a  carte- 
blanche,  whereon  the  haughty  beauty  was  solicited  to  inscribe  her  own 
terms;  but  scarce  had  the  mediatrix  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  ere 
Sophy  cut  her  short  with  such  depth  of  indignation  that  she  had  no 
mind  to  renew  the  contest.  Her  ill  report  failed  to  dishearten  the 
colonel,  impressed  as  he  was  with  the  idea  that  'twas  not  in  woman  to 
put  aside  the  hand  he  held  cut  with  an  offer  of  marriage ;  and  he  wore 
out  his  patience  in  trying  every  expedient  of  inventive  love  before  he 
could  br'ng  himself  to  own  that  Sophy's  ear  and  heart  were  for  ever 
shut  against  him.  His  fiery  spirit  kindled  in  its  turn  ;  he  had  humbled 
himself  by  every  concession  at  the  feet  of  her  pride — and  had  been 
•purned  for  his  pains  ;  so,  with  such  feelings  of  resentment  as  made 
nim  exclaim, — 

"  Oh,  nymph,  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 
My  bosom  is  proud  as  thine  own," 

he  turned  to  forget  her  smiles  and  her  scorn  in  the  resumption  of  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Fleming.  That  fair  lady  being  nothing  loth,  an  early 
day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials;  and  her  aunt,  (the  Mrs.  Dale  introduced 
to  our  readers  at  the  beginning  of  this  veritable  history,)  lift  the  most 
expensive  orders  for  the  bridal  paraphernalia  at  Mrs.  Rose's  shop. 

Thus  her  untoward  fate  forced  Sophy  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
preparations  for  that  ceremony,  which  put  an  impassab  e  gulf  between 
herself  and  the  lover,  whom,  though  unworthy,  she  could  not  yet  cease 
to  love  :  true,  her  own  sentence  had  severed  them  eternally,  and  in 
giving  himself  to  another,  he  had  but  confirmed  her  decree ;  still  this 
reasoning  did  not  le^sen  the  pa-^g  that  owned  their  final  parting.  But 
though  her  heart  heaved  with  sickening  palpitations,  and  her  small 
white  hand  shook  with  a  nervous  tremor,  she  swerved  not  from  what 
she  deemed  her  sacred  duty,  till  the  splerdid  apparel  was  ready  for  ex- 
hibition to  the  modish  idlers,  who  found  their  pastime  in  loitering  about 
this  repository  of  elegant  suffering-  Then,  indeed,  thb  impulse  of 
irritated  feeling  subsided  ;  and  all  the  illness  its  energy  had  suppressed 
appeared  written  on  her  countenance  in  characters  so  legible,  that  Mrs. 
Rose's  affection  took  the  alarm  and  would  no  longer  consent  to  delay 
summoning  a  physician.  Mrs.  Courtney,  who  had  bitterly  reproached 
such  deliberate  self-murder,  could  not  drive  away  a  presentiment  that 
this  succour  came  too  late  to  save  her  friend — and  the  learned  leech 
but  spoke  what  her  forebodings  had  already  whispered  when  he  an- 
nounced the  sufferer  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  rapid  consumption. 
Sophy  had  ever  paid  strict  attention  to  the  outward  forms  of  piety  ; 
she  prayed  daily — sometimes  with  fervour,  always  with  attention — but 
of  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  heart — of  that  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  which  purifies  the  passions,  and  raises  our  humble 
hopes  to  Heaven,  she  was  profoundly  ignorant. 

All  her  thoughts  and  all  her  wishes  had  been  given  to  earth  and 
earthly  things  :  the  broken  reed  whereon  she  leaned  had  shivered  in  her 
grasp — and  now  she  must  die— die  in  the  blo^  m  of  her  youth  and  life, 
with  all  her  early  beauty  on  her  brow;  and  ere  a  few  days  were  past, 
stand  at  the  judgmcHt  seat  of  the  most  High  and  Just.  But  the  call 
was  effectual  even  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  the  venerable  paster,  who 
came  to  perform  beside  her  djing  bed  the  solemn  service  for  the  sick, 
found  that  "  the  comforter"  was  there  before  liim ;  and  scon  the  burn- 
ing agony  passed  from  Sophy's  brain— the  tightening  gra'-p  of  despair 
was  removed  from  her  heart,  as  she  listened  to  the  gracious  prs  mises  of 
that  Gospel,  that  "  came  with  healing  on  its  wings."  Her  '  heart 
had  been  lifted  upbecause  ol  her  beauty — she  had  corrupted  herwisdoin 
by  reason  of  her  brightness;"  but  that  pride,  so  long  the  master-spirit 
of  her  mind,  disappeared  amid  the  enlivened  regeneration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  'Twas  now  five  Aveeks  that  she  was  confined  to  her  chamber ; 
and  as  many  months  since  the  beginning  of  that  mortal  malady,  with 
which  a  weak  constitution,  already  impaired  by  sedentary  habits,  had 
concurred  in  hurrying  i.s  young  victim  to  her  grave.  The  time  ot  her 
departure  seemed  momently  at  hand — and  yet  she  lingered  on  in  her 
frail  and  almost  impalpable  love]ines3  as  if  impending  death  delayed 
to  smite  so  fa'r  a  saci-ifice. 

They  were  now  in  the  middle  of  July — and  the  heats  of  the  season 


unusually  oppressive;  through  the  long  bright  hours  of  its  warmest 
day,  the  thoughts  of  the  sufferer  had  turned  with  fond  tenacity  towards 
the  scenes  of  her  early  life;  they  dwelt  on  the  careless  pleasures  of  in- 
nocent childhood — on  the  fairy  and  fading  bliss  of  her  adolescence — on 
the  endearments  of  parents — the  smiles  of  friends — the  hope  of  joys — 
all,  all  for  ever  lost  !  With  the  evening  came  a  severe  thunder-storm 
to  purify  and  cool  the  close,  fervid  atmosphere  ;  awh'le  it  raged  in  sub- 
lime and  gloomy  grandeur,  filling  the  mind  with  a  stern  delight,  and 
then  rolled  slowly  by;  its  faint  and  far-ofl"  peals  sinking  away  in  sullen 
sounds  ;  while  suddenly  the  summer's  sun  shone  out  in  setting  splendour, 
and  illumined  the  green  wet  bosom  of  eanh,  the  clear  blue  skies,  and 
that  huge  mass  of  black  cloudt  collected  in  the  opposite  horizon,  where, 
its  rays  reflecting  in  the  glittering  drops,  "  a  rainbow  compassed  the 
heavens  about  with  its  glorious  circle."  The  dying  girl,  placed  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  li'tle  window  of  her  chamber,  gazed  on  it  in  speech- 
less emotion  :  at  length,  "  It  is,"  she  said,  "  the  type  of  peace  and 
consolation  to  man — the  seal  of  the  first  covenant  between  an  offended 
God  and  hi*  erring  creatures.  How  dazzling  the  gorgeous  arch  thrown 
across  the  thick,  dark  curtain  beneath!  thus  dark  and  dismal  the  pas- 
sage throuph  pain  to  death— thus  glorious  the  day-spring  of  immortal 
life  and  light!"  Her  voice  dropped  into  an  indistinct  murmur ;  she 
pressed  Mrs.  Courtney's  hand — and  her  head  sunk  back  on  the  bosom 
of  that  friend,  where,  with  a  sigh  soft  as  that  of  an  infant  resigning 
itself  to  sleep,  she  drew  her  last  breath — and  the  spirit  passed  from 
ti'he  to  eternity. — Three  days  after  her  decease,  Colonel  Willis  received 
the  following  letter  : — 

"  I  do  not  write  to  upbraid  you  as  the  author  of  my  sufferings  and 
my  early  death  ;  for  these  I  ought  rather  to  blame  my  own  weakness 
than  your  cruelty  :  but  'lis  to  tell  you  how  fatilly  you  mistook  your 
power  and  that  virtue  over  which  you  thought  to  triumph  so  easily, 
that  with  a  dying  hand  and  a  broken  heart  I  pen  these  lines  :  how 
different  from  the  fair  and  free  characters  you  were  wont  to  praise  in 
the  first  days  of  our  love.  You  are  married — jou  have  wooed  and  won 
a  young  and  beautiful  heiress  :  will — be  it  so;  for  such  a  prize  'twas 
natural — 'twas  pardonable  to  trample  on  the  afftctions  of  a  portionless 
orphan,  who  trusted  implicitly  in  your  plighted  honour.  You  will  live 
with  your  gay  and  lovely  bride  long  years  of  splendour  and  worldly 
prosperity,  while  I  am  forgotten  in  my  lowly  and  premature  grave  :  but 
the  h».ur  will  come — an  hour  of  silence  and  reflection — when  jou  will 
think  on  my  wrongs  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  late  and  impotent  re- 
morse :  it  may  then  avail  you  to  know  that  my  dying  voice  pronounced 
their  pardon.  Truly  I  forgive  you  as  I  hope  ana  dare  petition  Heaven 
for  forgiveness ;  and  may  this  assurance  impart  to  your  mind  some  por- 
tion of  that  blessed  peace,  wherewith  the  gospel  promises  of  salvation 
and  remission  of  sin,  have  filled  the  breast  of    "  Sophy  Hamilton." 


DEAD! 

Dead !  how  hard,  hdw  mournful  'tis  to  part 

With  those  kind  friends,  the  dearest  to  our  heart ! 

To  see  them  sink,  and  pine,  and  die, 

And  leave  this  world  repressing  tear  or  sigh. 

Pressing  the  hand  thry  oft  in  love  have  press'd. 

Blessing  the  head  they  oft  in  life  have  bless'd. 

Dead  !  hear  the  widow's  plaintive  cry, 

Whose  only  hope  now  rests  on  high. 

Dead  !  listen  to  the  orphan's  piteous  wail  ; 

That  mother's  gone,  whose  love  could  never  fail. 

Dead  !  hear  the  maiden's  loud,  heart-rending  scream  ; 

Her  lover  lost !  oh,  it's  a  fearful  dream  ! 

No ;  'tis  no  dream,  when  all  is  fair  and  bright; 

Though  day  to  all,  to  her  'tis  ever  night. 

Dead  !  look  upon  that  sister's  silent  woe, 

Her  mournful  cry,  "  Oh,  is  it  really  so  ?" 

Dead  !  gaze  upon  that  brother  near  her  grave; 

His  heart  is  melted,  though  a  soldier  brave. 

Dead !  view  that  mother,  -with  her  eye  so  wild, 

Embracing  still  her  last,  her  only  child. 

Dead  !  view  that  man,  low  leaning  o'er  his  wife. 

His  poor,  dead  partner,  dearer  than  his  life. 

Dead  !  sorrow,  care,  and  misery  are  o'er. 

They  feel  the  pangs  of  life's  sad  course  no  more. 

F.  D. 


I  knew  a  man  that  had  wealth  and  riches,  and  several  houses  (writes 
Walton),  all  beautifully  ready-furnished,  and  who  would  o^ten  trouble 
himself  and  family  by  removing  from  one  to  another.  Being  asked  by 
a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often,  he  replied, — "  It  was  to  find  content 
in  some  one  of  them." — "Content,"  said  his  friend,  "ever  dwells  in  a 
meek  and  quiet  soul," 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
(Continued  from  our  last. J 


CHAPTER  CXXXVII. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  EXCULPATION. — HORACE'S  DESPAIR. 

"With  what  different  sensations  did  Horace  Singleton  leave  Hyde- 
park  to  those  with  which  he  had  entered  it.  The  thought  that  life 
might  be  the  penalty  of  his  meeting  his  antagoniit,  even  in  moments  of 
despair  and  utter  desolation,  could  have  been  but  unwelcome,  and  far  from 
inculcating  ease  of  mind  and  happiness  to  know  that  he  was  about  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  a  quarrel  for  a  woman  who  he  doubted  cared  but 
little  for  him,  was  not  the  most  conso  itary  reflection. 

But  now  that  all  had  passed  olf,  and  he  was  safe  and  free  from  hurt, 
and  that  his  antagonist  was  likewise  uninjured,  was  a  consolation  that 
gladdened  his  heart;  but  there  was  another  matter  that  weighed  upon 
his  mind — that  was  the  letter  from  Alice.  She  was  innocent  of  all  that 
had  been  laid  to  her  charge,  and  what  could  he  think  of  himself  for 
having  been  such  a  dupe  as  to  so  far  believe  her  capable  of  conducting 
herself  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  herself. 

Great,  also,  was  the  joy  of  Mr.  Biggs,  who  accompanied  Horace  from 
the  field,  and  who  at  one  time  entertained  strong  fears  that  bloodshed 
would  have  been  committed,  and  he  standing  by  in  the  character  of  a 
second ;  doubly  joyful  did  he  feel  that  nothing  had  happened  to  either 
of  the  combatants,  and  nothing,  of  course,  could  happen  to  himself. 

He  was  glad  that  Horace  had  received  no  hurt,  or  how  could  he, 
Biggs,  ever  have  faced  Horace's  uncle,  whom  he  promised  to  take  care 
of  his  nephew,  and  then  he  should  have  been  accused  of  having  pushed 
him  into  a  duel.  As  it  was,  that  part  of  the  affair  would  bear  but  very 
tender  handling,  and  Biggs  consoled  himself  by  saying, 

"  I  did  it  all  for  the  best.  I  hoped  to  have  had  nothing  but  powder 
in  the  pistols,  and  then  who'd  have  been  the  worse  for  the  affair?" 

The  two  friends  walked  side  by  side  for  some  distance,  each  buried 
in  their  own  thoughts,  until  Horace  turned  to  Biggs,  and  said, 

"  In  the  name  of  mer'-y,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  Margaret 
Home's  telling  me  these  strange  and  idle  falsehoods  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Biggs;  "  but  you  know  young  women  don't 
know  their  own  minds,  and  are  often  very  unreasonable  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
Mar  aret  is  sadly  given  to  lies.  There  is  something  wrong  about  the 
other  young  woman,  too,  I  should  think." 

"And  what  to  do  I  don't  know,  Biggs.  I  believe  I  shall  be  driven 
mad  by  some  of  them  at  last,  and  commit  suicide.  I  wish  I  had  been 
shot,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  me  at  once." 

"  Oh,  pho — pho!"  replied  Biggs  ;  "  don't  be  absurd,  Horace,  by  talk- 
ing of  suicide  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — it's  absurd — very  absurd,  and 
very  uncomfortable,  too,  especially  when  I  am  by.  Now  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  will  be  to  go  and  make  your  peace  with  the  young  woman." 

"  But  that  is  easy  to  advise.  Biggs,  but  not  so  easy  to  accomplish," 
replied  Horace. 

"  You  don't  know  until  you  have  tried  ;  at  least  that  is  what  I  should 
do  if  I  were  ever  to  be  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  in  love,  which  I  don't 
think  I  ever  shall." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ever  will,  Biggs  ;  but  come,  we  will  turn  towards 
Sir  Charles  Home's  house,  and  endeavour  to  see  Alice,  and  explain  to 
her  how  1  have  been  deceived." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  as  to  going  up  stairs,  or  seeing  that 
young  tigress,  I  won't.  It's  particulaily  dangerous,  and  I  won't.  Good 
gracious!  you  have  no  conception  of  the  terrible  interview  I  had  with 
her." 

"  You  need  not,  Biggs,  nor  need  you  go  prowling  into  Lady  Home's 
dressing-room.    I  wonder  if  Sir  Charles  knows  of  it  yet." 

By  this  time  they  arrived  at  the  door,  and  Horace,  after  a  moment's 
I    hesitation,  advanced  to  the  door,  and  gave  a  gentle  rap,  which  was  answered 

by  the  hall  porter, 
j    .  "  Is  Miss  Home  at  home  ?"  inquired  Horace. 
I        "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  her  footman,  who  appeared. 

"  Then  take  her  my  card,  and  say  I  wish  to  see  her,"  said  Horace, 
handing  his  card. 

The  man  took  it,  and  presently  disappeared,  but  it  was  not  long  ere 
he  reappeared,  and  Horace  beheld  his  approach  with  feelings  of  pain 
as  if  he  anticipated  what  message  he  bore  to  bim. 
I    rt,""****'  much  engaged  to  be  able  to  see  you  to-day, 

I       "But,"  said  Biggs,  "we  wish  to  see  her  particularly  upon  business 
of  importance — we  wish  to  explain  " 


"  Be  quiet.  Biggs,"  interposed  Horace,  and  then  turning  to  the  ser- 
vant, he  said, 

"  Is  it  likely  I  can  see  her  at  some  leisure  moment?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Thomas  ;  "1  should  rather  think  not, 
for  Miss  Alice  appears  to  have  an  objection,  and  I  can't  help  it,  sir, 
or  I  would." 

Horace  scarcely  heard  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  for  he  was  too 
pained  by  the  refusal  of  Alice  to  attend  to  anything  else,  but  in  another 
moment  he  turned  from  the  house,  saying  to  Biggs,  who  followed  him, 

"  You  see,  Biggs,  how  fortune  delights  to  torment  and  lU  use  me.  I 
am  especially  marked  out  by  Providence  as  an  example  of  how  much 
ill  fortune  may  be  heaped  upon  one  shoulder.  I  cannot  bear  it,  because 
I  know  of  no  hope — no  escape — but  madness,  and  that  will  be  the  end 
of  it,  I  plainly  see." 

"  There  you  go  again;  I'm  sure  as  for  living  in  despair  you  ought  to 
be  thankful  as  long  as  you  live  that  you  haven't  a  pistol-bullet  con- 
tinually working  about  in  your  inside." 

"Peace — peace!  You  can  bring  no  consolation  to  my  wounded 
heart ;  you  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
feel  the  heart- sickness  of  fancying  that  Alice — the  beautiful  divinity  of 
my  soul — was  unworthy  of  my  adoration;  but  how  far  short  does  that 
pang  fall  of  the  one  I  now  experience,  when  I  can  no  longer  doubt  her 
angelic  purity,  and  yet  am  cast  off  for  ever." 

"  I  tell  you  what  my  idea  is,"  said  Biggs.  "  Miss  Alice  must  have 
found  out  somehow  that  you  met  Margaret,  and  that  made  her  write 
the  letter  to  you  she  did." 

"  Likely  enough.  Alas  1 — alas!  I  am  the  complete  puppet  of  an 
evil  destiny." 

"  No  such  thing.  You  must  try  again,  and  put  matters  to  rights  with 
her.  Why,  after  all,  who  can  blame  you  ?  I'll  call  upon  her  myself, 
and  I  shall  say,  '  Come — come,  Miss  Alice  Home,  you  are  a  young 
woman,  naturally  expecting  to  be  married  some  day,  and  there's  a 
young  man  who  wishes  to  have  you.  I'll  stand  godfather  to  the  first 
chUd,  and  '  " 

"  Eigg?,  you  are  an  infernal  fiend,  and  wish  to  drive  me  quite  dis- 
tracted.   Horror — horror!" 

"  Horror  !    Why,  you  expect  a  family,  I  suppose,  when  you  marry  1" 

Horace  Singleton  pressed  his  hat  tighter  on  his  brows,  and  set  off 
from  B  ggs  at  a  pace  which  the  other  could  by  no  means  equal,  so 
that  he  very  soon  found  himself  alone. 

«  «  *  *  *  *  . 

With  such  a  feeling  of  despair  at  his  heart  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced,  poor  Horace  repaired  to  his  chambers  in  the  Albany, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  most  melancholy  thoughts. 

After  passing  about  an  hour  in  this  most  uncomfortable  state,  he  rose, 
saying  : — 

"  At  least  she  who  has  produced  all  this  evil,  and  made  me  so  very 
unhappy,  shall  not  altogether  smile  upon  the  ruin  she  has  made.  She 
shall  not  fancy  that  her  victim  is  unaware  of  her  baseness.  I  will  write 
to  this  fiend  in  human  shape — this  Margaret  Home,  and  if  she  have  in 
her  whole  composition  one  feeling  of  shame  or  compunction,  I  will  at 
least  make  an  effort  to  awaken  it." 

With  this  resolve,  he  wrote  the  following  epistle,  which  he  posted  as 
soon  as  he  had  concluded  it. 

"Madam, — With  feelings  of  regret,  as  well  as  abhorrence,  I  take  up 
my  pen  to  address  you  :  regret  that  one  wearing  the  female  foim  should 
so  far  forget  all  that  was  due  to  honour,  delicacy,  and  feminine  charac- 
ter, as  to  make  falsehood  a  trade,— -and  abhorrence  at  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  exercised  your  depraved  imagination  in  producitig  un- 
happintss  to  those  who  never  injured  you. 

"Your  machinations  are  now  clear  to  me,  and  my  eyes  are  opened 
to  the  frightful  plans  by  which  you  have  sought  to  produce  in- 
explicable confusion,  where  you  should  have  felt  nothing  but  gratitude, 
and  to  sever  those  hearts  which  else  would  ever  have  been  firmly  knit 
together  in  the  bonds  of  confidence  and  love. 

"  Although  at  present  you  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  produce  a  con- 
fusion where  there  should  have  been  none,  yet,  time — now  that  your 
true  character  has  become  knovfn — will  not  only  cover  you  with  well- 
merited  disgrace,  but  obviate  the  effects  ot  your  vile  machinations. 

"  To  your  own  conscience,  which,  if  it  have  no  pangs,  I  can  add  no 
sting,  I  leave  you,  and  may  Heaven,  as  I  do,  foigive  jou  for  your 
iniquity.  "Horace  Singleton." 

Horace  then  found  some  sort  of  consolation  in  writing  a  long  letter 
to  Sir  Charles  Home,  in  which  he  took  a  review  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances attending  his  love  for  Alice,  and  detailing  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ag  cements  and  misapprehensions  that  had  arisen. 

He  enclosed  Marf^arci's  letters,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his  statement, 
and  he  conc.uded  by  saying, — 

"  And  now,  sir,  after  all  this,  you  will  perhaps  say  I  have  been  guilty 
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of  weakness,  in  beinp  too  easily  led  away  from  the  even  p^th  of  pcnfi- 

dence  in  > our  da-it-htc  wh  c'i  I  ousht  to  have  pursued;  but  you  mu»t 
allow  soii.ethin};  for  the  weaknesces  of  human  natur?.  Had  I  loved 
Al  ee  less,  I  miglit  lia\e  been  less  scrupulous  in  wish'ng  her  not  only 
guiltle-s  of  tlie  hearilestnes  imputed  lo  her,  but,  like  Caesar'n  ■wife, 
above  suspicion. 

"My  la»it  meeting  with  Mirparet  Home  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
founding her  machina'ioiis  by  discovt  ring  the  untiuth  of  any  statement 
she  had  to  offer.  My  duel  with  Viscount  Hilliers  was  still  with  a  wish 
of  removing  eveiy  shadow  of  suspicion  from  my  mind,  and  it  has  had 
thaf  effect. 

"  If,  after  all,  then,  tha.y  I  have  stated,  you  and  your  daughter  can, 
making  al  owances  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  I  have  been 
attacked,  perniit  ine  once  again  to  hope  for  the  happiness  of  stand- 
ing well  in  your  good  opinirns,  I  Fhall  look  upon  what  hai  occurred  as 
some  of  those  eras  which  induced  the  greatest  poet  the  world  ever  saw 
to  say, — 

"  '  The  course  of  true  love  runs  not  smooth.' 

If,  on  the  contrary,  I  receive  no  such  gentle  courtesy  at  your  hands,  I 
can  but  pray  that  Heaven  may  slower  its  choiceist  blessings  on  the  head 
cf  Alice,  and  subscribe  myself,  the  unhappy,  weak,  butnevef  vacillating 
in  his  love,  "  Hobacjc  SiNaf.<LTos." 


CHAPTER  CXXXVIII, 

Horace's  visit  to  the  fortune-teller. — the  meeting  with 
j\iargaret. — the  promise  and  the  reproach. 
HoKACE  Simoleton's  reflections  after  he  had  written  and  di^patch|l.•d 
his  letter  were  not  perhaps  of  the  most  satiufactory  characier  that  could 
be  imagined.  He  w;is  sensible  that  his  protestations  and  assertion? 
were  veiled — they  might  have  the  semblance  of  truth,  but  yet  they  had 
no  proof  save  what  would  serve  both  wa}s;  and  how  to  obtain  any  pre- 
cise proof  of  the  nature  of  hjs  interviews  with  RIaigaret  he  knew  not, 
>  or  how  to  obtain  any  clue  to  her  mcai.'ingfor  acting  in  the  manner  she 
had  towards  h'm. 

"  If  1  could  laj  her  motives  bare  and  inform  Sir  Chai-les  Home,  I  ipight 
be  better  excused,  I  might  even  lender  a  service  to  Alice.  At  all  evepM 
it  would  be  satisf'aciory  to  me." 

Thus  thinking,  he  pondered  oier  the  matter  for  some  time  in  deep 
thought.  The  anxious  inquiry  of  "  Will  Alice  again  receive  me  ?"  often 
recurred  to  his  mind,  and,  although  he  dared  scarcely  breathe  a 
hope,  yet  he  could  not  entirely  despair  that  Sir  Charles  Horne  would 
succeed  in  obtaining  her  forgiveness  for  the  past. 

The  thought  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  was  highly  probable  tb^  she 
bad  setn  the  conjuror.  He  had  mentioned  Margaret's  name — he  had 
predicted  of  Ahce  ; — he  knew  them  both,  or  rather  the  one.  She  must 
have  been  there;  and,  besides,  Biggs  saw  her  portrait  there.  Yes,  it 
n.ust  be  —  Margaret  must  have  had  some  communication  with  this 
man,  be  he  \\hat  he  might,  conjuror  or  impostor. 

"I  will  go  and  see  bin.  again,"  he  mutteied,  half  aloud.  "I  will  go 
and  again  niitke  some  inquiries  of  him.  Money  must  be  his  object,  au4 
■with  that  I  will  tempt  bmi  to  in'orm  me  oi  the  natv^je  of  Margaret's 
motives,~and  her  practices  against  Alice  Home." 

Fu.l  0  these  thoughts  he  arose ;  and,  after  a  little  preparation,  he 
lefi  the  Albany,  taking  his  way  towards  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  but  he 
took  a  coach  from  the  H^^ymarket,  and  rode  in  the  rumbling  machine 
till  he  got  to  Doctors'  Commons ;  then,  alighting,  he  pursued  his  way 
on  fo;t  to  the  abode  of  the  conjurer  whom  he  sought. 

The  c'ay  was  dull  and  heavy;  a  cold  wind  caxe  from  the  east ;  and 
in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  it  was  at  its  utmest  force.  Sweeping  round 
the  beii«',  it  came  with  such  contraiy  gusts  and  currents,  as  to  form 
fearful  eddies,  t- at  blew  old  gentlemen  and  maiden  ladies  about  in 
such  a  state,  that  they  could  scarcely  tell  if  they  were  going  in  the 
rls^i  direction. 

The  houses  here,  in  Doctors'  Commons,  and  the  streets  adjacent,  are 
high  and  gloomy.  Here  and  there  a  few  flower-pots,  with  dingy- 
looking  plants,  were  to  be  seen,  but  they  were  only  occasioiial,  and 
served  rattier  to  increase  the  gloominess  of  the  place  than  to  enliven  the 
appearance  of  the  houses.  The  street  in  winch  the  siiigular  man  re- 
sided, the  glo  m  seemed  to  increase  ;  the  dullness  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood seemed  concentrated  at  th;s  spot. 

The  door  was  apparency  closed  ;  but,  warned  by  his  previous  visit, 
he  opei.ed  it  by  gently  pushing  agiinst  it,  and  entered  the  dark  and 
dir  y  passage. 

Horuce  paused  a  mo  iient  in  the  passage  to  make  up  his  mind  as  tp 
what  manner  he  sh  uld  put  the  questions  he  was  desirous  of  having 
answered  ;  bi  t  he  had  scarcely  done  .-o  eie  he  was  startled  by  a  voice, 
close  to  his  ear,  of  a  strange  unearthly  character,  which  said,— 

•'Ei}ter,  Horace  Singleton,  enter!" 


Horace  looked  round  ;  it  was  very  dark,  and  he  could  see  nothing, 
^ut  he  at  once  proceed-;d  to  the  room  in  which  he  had  before  seen  the 
plan  he  desired.  He  entered  ;  and,  on  looking  at  the  picture  frame,  he 
perceived  his  own  likeness  occupied  its  space. 

The  old  man,  the  conjuror  himself,  occupied  the  same  position  he 
had  last  seen  him  in;  and,  with  but  a  little  stretch  of  imagination,  he 
could  have  believed  that  the  man  had  not  moved  since  last  he  met  him 
her.-. 

The  conjuror  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  braz'er,  which  contained 
pome  livid  charcoal,  and  did  not  take  them  off  when  Horace  entered,  or 
attempted  tp  speak,  so  that  Horace  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
speaking  first,  which  he  did. 

"  I  am  come  to  pay  you  a  second  visit,"  said  Horace,  "  and  to  make 
a  few  inquiries  of  you,  which,  if  you  can  answer  satisfactorily — or, 
rather,  fcitl,  for  I  think  you  have- the  means — it  shall  be  worth  your 
while." 

"I  seek  no  reward,"  replied  the  conjuror,  calmly;  "what  I  may  do 
I  will  do  without  fee.  If  I  could  not  reap  my  reward  without  the  aid 
of  others,  I  had  not  possessed  the  power  I  have ;  it  would  have  been 
incomplete." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Horace,  "  you  need  say  little  of  that  to  me  ;  I  am  not 

sceptical,  but  I  am  not  certainly  credulous." 

"  Man's  belief  extends  willingly  to  what  he  knows,  what  is  evident 
to  his  semes  ;  but  that  which  i>  hidden  from  many,  and  known  but  to 
few,  he  unwillingly  listens  to." 

"  It  matters  but  little,"  replied  Horace  ;  "  my  business  with  you  is 
in  consequence  of  some  expressions  jou  let  fall  respecting  the  family  of 
Sir  Charles  Home." 

Horace  paused,  and  the  conjuror  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
brazier,  but  gently  inclined  his  head,  and  Horace  proceeded, — 

"  From  circumstances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  Margaret 
Home  is  busily  engaeed  in  the  not  very  grateful,  or  respectable,  task  of 
endeavouring  to  injure  her  pie  ent  benefactor,  and  her  cousin  Alice." 

Again  the  conjuror  silently  and  gently  inclined  his  head,  and  Horace 
again  resumed, — 

"  I  would  make  it  worth  your  while  if  you  could  let  me  know,  if 
you  could  tell  me  truly  the  m(  tives  that  actuate  Margaret  Home  in  her 
line  of  conduct.  Why  does  she  ever  seem  to  step  in  and  endeavour  to 
turn  happiness  into  sorrow? — why,  at  the  risk  of  misconstruction,  seek 
tu  meddle  with  matters  that  appear  not  to  interes^t  her  in  the  least,  and 
which  may  injure  others,  but  cannot  possibly  benefit  herself?" 

"  You  know  not  the  motives  that  actuate  another,  and  therefore  you 
ought  not  to  decide  upon  what  might  or  might  not  be  the  results;  but, 
granting  that  you  are  right,  what  do  you  require,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  one  or  the  other  ?" 

"  Of  the  latter  I  am  fully  convinced,  perfectly  convinced,  and  I  wiah 
to  hear  nothing  that  would  disturb  that  conviction.  I  wish,  however, 
to  be  acquainted  with  her  motives  for  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct." 

"  Ycu  are  wrong,"  replied  the  conjuror,  "  in  thihking  that  Margaret 
Home  has  in  anything  deceived  you  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  read  she  has 
but  told  yo"!  the  truth ;  it  may  be  unpalateable,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
strictly  true." 

"  I  care  not ;  there  is  twenty  pounds  in  one  sum  if  you  ansv.  er  my 
question,  and  that  is,  what  were  the  motives  that  induced  Margaret 
Home  to  act  thus  towards  her  cousin  Alice  ?" 

"That  is  a  subject  that  would  require  niore  than  rrdiiiary  coolness  of 
temper,  and  accuracy  of  judgment  ;  more  knowledge  of  facts  than  you 
are  at  present  possessed  of,  and  less  prejudice  than  you  feel." 

"  But  what  is  the  motive  ?  Tnat  is  what  1  am  desirous  of  knowing, 
and  not  the  qualities  of  what  I  do  or  do  not  possess.  Can  you  assign 
any?  I  think  you  can,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  some  secret 
means  of  correspendence  with  the  family." 

"  Her  motives  axe  pure;  you  would  be  a  victim,  and  she  is  desirous 
of  rescuing  you." 

"  Has  she  ever  been  here?" 

"  Your  questions  do  not  concern  yourself,  and  I  cannot  answer  them. 
"  Y'ou  decline  my  reward,  and  the  knowledge  that  I  seek  of  you  1" 
said  Horace. 

^'  I  cannot ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  my  practice  to  inform  one  person 
of  the  secrets  of  another." 

"  Well,"  said  Horace,  "  this  is  singular,  but  unsatisfaetery  ;  I  must 
leave  yoi3  as  I  came  ;  I  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  your  opinion, 
that  Margaiet  Heme's  conduct  is  so  pure  and  good  as  it  might  have 
been  had  she  acted  otherwise  than  she  has." 

"  Time,"  replied  the  conjuror,  "  will  unfold  all  events;  motives  will 
be  made  apparent,  and  deeds  come  to  light  that  long  have  been  hidden 
from  the  day,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  you  may  either  repent  or  con- 
gratulate yourself  upon  the  line  of  conduct  you  may  have  chosen." 

"We  shall  see,"  replied  Horace,  and  then  he  muttered  half  aloud,  "Ij 
can  gain  no  knowledge  here;  what  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory  before,! 
is  not  less  so  now." 
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He  rose  and        quitting  the  apar  menr,  -when  the  conjuror  said— 
"  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  what  appears  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous will  be  made  evident,  and  many  things  wiU  be  known  that  ■will  cast 
pallid  hue  of  death  upon  your  cheek." 
"  You  speak  in  liddles  and  I  cannot  solve  then,  but  since  you  have 
nothing  belter  to  offer  me,  I  think  I  might  have  spared  myself  the 
jpuruey." 

Horace  now  left  the  apartment,  and  cautiously  stepped  along  the  dark 
passage  till  h$  came  to  the  door,  «hich  he  was  about  to  open,  when  a 
lifht  btep  approached  the  door,  which  immediately  gave  way  to  the  touch 
and  opened. 

Horacp  SiBgleton  the  next  moment  stood  face  to  face  with  Margaret 
Heme. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  either  party.  The  en- 
qeunter  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  by  both,  and  at  such  a  place, 
for  no  individual,  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  have  not  some  lurking 
faith  in  the  '  black  art,"  likes  to  be  seen  going  to  such  a  place,  or  in 
beir>g  caught  there — there  is  something  humiliating  in  tte  thought  that 
they  should  be  seen  at  such  a  place. 

Horace  Singlecon  felt  espec  ally  anncyed  that  he  should  be  thus 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  doing  something,  not  only  very 
(polish  and  absurd,  but  sometbing  that  was  degrading  to  his  intellect, 
and  Mar.aret  was  equally  annoyed  at  being  met  going  thither  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  it  was  apparent  that  she  could  be  going  for  no  other. 

It  was  several  moments  betore  either  ef  tbem  spoke.  Margaret  at 
frst  felt  confuted,  and  unable  to  coLect  herself  sufficiently  to  say  any- 
thing, ^nd  by  the  time  she  could  have  done  so,  she  resolved  to  wait 
until  Horace  should  first  speak,  especially  when  the  purport  r^f  his  lette* 
rose  in  her  mind. 

"  Mits  Margaret  Home,"  he  said,  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
Irom  his  surprise  and  vexatiqn  ;  "  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here." 

"And  I,"  replied  Margaret,  "  as  little  expected  to  meet  Mr.  Horace 
Singleton  here  ;  indeed  I  little  thought  that  be  could  have  condescended 
to  consult  a  fortune-teller." 

Horace,  annoyed  as  he  was,  was  scarcely  less  so  after  this  remark, 
and  he  replied  tartly — 

"May!  inquire,  Miss  Margaret  Home,  if  this  is  the  source  of  the 
information  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  favour  nae  with  I" 

Margaret's  pas»ion  had  nearly  reathed  a  point  over  ^hicb  she  could 
lC4ineiy  have  controlled  it,  but  she  neverthelcbs  siiid,  in  as  cfilm  a  tone 
a#  s^e  could, 

"If  Mr.  Horace  Singleton  is  the  dupe  of  the  designing,  and  thus  in- 
capable of  disci  iminalion  between  truth  and  falsehood,  I  cannot  pos- 
compel  him  to  tee  things  as  others  see  them  and  know  them. 
W^at  I  have  related  to  you,  and  that  too  for  your  own  benefit,  because 

I  would  not  willingly  see  you  duped,  see  you  the  victim  of  " 

,  ^' Hold,"  exclaimed  Horace;  "all  this  is  unnecessary;  I  cannot 
credit  it,  and  I  care  not  to  hear  what  I  cannot  believe." 

"  Cannot  believe — indeed,  you  cannot  1" 

"  No,  Miss  Margaret  Home,  I  cannot,  I  cannot  believe  what  you  say; 
you  have  said  that  which  is  untrue — ray,  more,  you  have  traduced  the 
innocent  and  virtuous — coined  false  rep-^rts  oi  one  who  could  never  have 
either  ofTcnried  or  injured  you,  and  acted  the  part  of  an  ingiate  towards 
your  benefactor." 

"My  benefacioi !"  screamed  Margaret  in  abiintin;  rage;  "my  bene- 
factor say  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  did,  and  do." 
Krow  you  n  t,  young  and  fool  sh  man,  that  I  am  an  orphan  ;  and 

'-  orphan  is  often  robbed  of  its  b  ead  by  those  who,  in  the  world's  eye, 
i-]ay  the  bene  actor  wi:h  the  wealth  they  have  acquired,  by  aught  ^nt 
honourable  mea  IB?" 

"  It  wouM  appear  that  this  is  some  family  quarrel,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  cannot  mix  my.self  up  in  Sir  Cliarles  Home's 
private  alTairs — 1  wi-h  not  to  hear  them — I  have  his  word,  that  what 
you  have  said  of  them  is  false,  and  you  must  be  actuated  by  bad  and 
vindictive  ree  in-^s." 

"  What  1  have  said  of  Sir  Charles  Home  and  his  daughter  Alice,  is 
strictly  true— I  can  prove  it." 

"  You  cannot  prove  it — it  would  be  merely  an  assertion  over  again  as 
it  V.MS  w'  en  I  last  met  you." 

"  Is  this  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Singleton  ?  I  have  at  some, 
nay,  rertai'i  ri^k,  endeavoured  to  warn  you  of  yonr  danger,  of  the  terrible 
nature  ol  the  deed  you  are  about  to  be  d^Hwri  into,  and  yet  this  is  the 
geperuus  an.'  gentlemanly  return  you  make  to  me,  who  have  done  much 
uiat  you  might  not  be  the  aacrilice  of  ijiose  who  are  her  relations." 
"  I  meant  not  insult  or  affront.  Miss  Margaret,  but  I  cannot  credit 

hat  you  say  <jfrer  what  ha%  parsed." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  "  you  cannot  credit  me  because  another  per- 
son ha<  contradicted  me,  but  If  you  will  keep  another  appointment  with 
me,  I  will  give  you  proof  that  Sir  Charles-Home  is  not  only  a  b^i)Krupt 
In  fortune,  but  a  murderer  to  boot." 


"  Nay  — " 

"  On  my  life  it  is  tru»  ;  he  murdered  the  Jew.  Abraham  Benn,  at  an 
old  bou^e  near  Hendon  ;  meet  me,  apd  I  will  give  you  convincing  proof 
of  that." 

"  I  n^ust  decline  it — I  must  decline  it,"  said  Horace,  and  bowing  to 
Margaret,  he  quitted  the  spot,  convinced  in  h  s  own  mind  that,  be  .he 
truth  or  falsehood  in  which  quarter  it  might,  he  should  be  unwarrantably 
interfering,  if  he  ventured  to  adopt  any  of  Margaret's  piopos  tions,  and 
though  his  mind  was  in  an  unsettled  state  as  legan'ed  Sir  Ctiarles 
Home,  yet  he  felt  convinced  that  the  calumnies  of  Ma  garet  were  per- 
fectly untrue,  as  far  3S  concerned  the  treasure  of  his  heart,  Alice  Home, 
ai^d  he  burried  back  to  his  chambers  immediately  he  quittea  Margaret 
Home. 

( To  be  conlinuefi  in  our  next.) 


LORD  MAYOR'S  DAY. 

(a  scrap  FROaj   MY  JOUaNAL.) 

No  sooner  awake  than  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  to  the  window' 
"  Wonder !  wender !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  a  Lot  1  Mayor's  Day  without 
mud!"  The  morning  was  beautiful .  clear,  and  frosty,  wiih  a  kindly 
sun  smiling  brightly  on  the  streets  already  alive  with  preparation  for 
the  important  events  of  the  day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  sallied  out  to  see  what  could  be  seen.  A  station- 
ary string  of  carriages  threading  the  ins  and  outs  behind  the  Post-Office, 
was  the  first  indication  of  something  uncommon  going  forward  ;  the 
hats  of  the  drivers  and  heads  of  the  horses  a  l  decorated  with  huge 
cockades.  Just  as  I  got  to  the  street  facing  Guildhall,  the  belis  struck 
merrily  up,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  niidst  of  a  dense  crowd.  I  was 
never  so  squeezed  in  jny  life  :  a  fight  took  place  clo.'-e  by  nie,  and  a  ring 
was  instantly  formed.  Suddenly  a  forest  of  policemen's  staves  descended 
heavily  upon  the  heads  of  the  mob,  and  then  what  crushing  to  get  out 
of  their  way  !  Got  bonneted  by  an  unseen  hand — this  seemed  to  be  a 
favourite  diversion  with  the  mob  to  wile  away  the  time  till  the  civic 
precession  started.  I  saw  several  respectable  citizens  fighting  their  way 
out  of  the  crowd  blindfolded,  their  hats  being  forced  down  to  the  r  very 
chins.  It  was  a  scene  full  of  life.  Bands  playing,  flags  waving,  horses 
wearing  feathers  dancing.  "What  a  delightful  thoughr,  and  how  stimu- 
lating to  my  youthful  ambition,  that  one  man  sho  Id  be  the  sole  caiue 
of  such  pleasant  commotion.  Geld  lace  glittered  in  the  sun  ;  and  the 
city  marshal  shone  in  all  the  glories  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Was  loeik- 
ing  on  with  a  smilirig  countenance  munching  an  apple,  when  I  received 
a  kick  on  the  ancle  that  instantly  made  my  features  assume  an  expres- 
sion of  pain,  and  I  limped  out  of  the  way  up  some  steps,  where,  on  a 
stone  platform  of  some  nineteen  inches  square,  and  wliieih  accommo- 
dated about  twenty  persons  beside  myself,  1  had  as  good  a  view  of  the 
procession  as  I  could  expert. 

The  civic  functionaries  were  very  tardy.  At  length,  when  everybody 
began  to  get  impatient,  when  the  bands  had  played  nearly  all  their  best 
tunes,  and  began  to  fear  they  would  not  have  an  elfvciive  one  hf  for 
the  march,  when  noses  v.ere  blue,  and  toes  nipped  with  cold,  and  when 
half  a  dozen  feints  of  starting  had  b  en  made  by  the  var'ous  companies 
to  hurry  the  new  lord  max  or; — that  august  p- rs' nage  issued  (rom  the 
Guildhall,  stepped  into  his  ponderous  cliariot,  fll  owed  by  the  mace  and 
swordbearers,  and  that  nameless  personage  who  is  always  nii  taken  for 
the  lord  mayor;  the  door  was  clo^ed  with  a  bang  ;  the  word  was  given 
to  form,  then  to  march,  and  the  procession  set  oil"  on  its  slow  way,  nre- 
ceded  by  a  dozen  policemen  staggering  under  their  staves,  and  in.mense 
orange  and  pink  bowqnets,  looking  as  if  ihey  r'idn't  knov/  what  to  make 
of  it,  and  seeming  y  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  br.iss  band  tl.at  fol- 
lowed them.  Next  came  the  ditrcient  companies,  with  their  aims, 
bands  and  banners,  escorted  by  a  detachmem,  of  h:  rse-^o!dlers,  vith 
drawn  swords,  looking  very  fierce  over  their  carroty  mustacli^os  at  her 
Majesty's  liege  subjects.  Then  a  long  train  of  carri  iges,  wlio--e  occu- 
pants looked  as  if  they  only  put  up  with  all  this  noi-setise  in  considera- 
tion of  the  banquet  that  was  to  foil  )w  it.  Fine,  fat,  Guil(ilia)l  dinner 
devfjurers  some  of  them  were,  full,  lound,  and  red.  Then  some 
more  companies,  with  several  ancient  scarecrows  in  steel  and  brass, 
plain  and  scale  armour,  attended  by  extremely  attenuated  tieef  eaters  in 
ordinary,  and  followed  by  more  car  iages.  Then,  preceded  b>  six  laced 
and  cocked-hatted  f.iotmen,  in  silk  stocking?,  with  faultless  calves  a  id 
green  cotton  umbiellas,  came  the  lorJ  mayoi's  coach,  its  illustr  ous  oc- 
cupant seemingly  engaged  in  mentally  calculating  the  expen  es  of  the 
evening's  entertainment,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  cl.-sed  the  iirocession. 
Then  came  the  mob  tearing,  whooping,  rush  ng,  and  yelling.  When 
the  whole  had  passed  I  descended  from  my  elevation  («here  1  had  1  ecn 
obliged  to  cling,  with  an  appearance  of  inconceivable  tlfection,  to  some 
iron  railings)  much  edified  by  what  1  had  seen. 


LLOYD'S  PENNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


THE  GREAT  CREATURE. 

"You  can't  make  a  silken  purse  of  a  sow's  ear!  You  may  try — 
— but  you  can't,  I  say.  He'll  never  do  f»r  the  counting  house.  Pshaw  ! 
he  a  man  of  business!  absurd!  Now,  what  do  you  think? — but  no 
matter — the  boy's  a  born  natural.  I  won't  put  mytelf  out  of  temper, 
not  I.  You  can't  make  a  silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  Fal  de  rol 
de  rido !" 

This  speech  was  partly  addressed  to  vacancy,  and  partly  to  his 
daughter,  by  Mr.  Ollapod  Sneezum,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had 
more  tact  than  talent — reore  practical  wisdom  than  education. 

•*  Paternal  relative  !"  s'ghed  Miss  Lucretia  Sneezum  ;  "  author  of 
my  being  !" 

"  Pshaw  !"  interrupted  Mr.  Sneezum.  "  None  of  your  romantic 
nonsense,  Letty.  Don't  call  me  a  paternal  relative — I  hate  such  stuff. 
I  suppose  jou've  Just  got  that  saying  out  of  the  nonsensical  novel  you 
have  hecn  poring  over  all  day." 

'  Nonsensical  novel!"  repeated  Miss  Letty,  casting  her  eyes  to  the 
ce'ling,  and  fixing  them  with  an  ait  of  poetical  abstraction  upon  a  blue- 
bottle fly.     "  Och,  del,  je  suis  dctm  tin  abyss." 

"  Don't  speak  French  to  me,"  cried  Mr.  Snee/um  ;  "don't,  I  say.  I 
hate  French,  and  France,  and  F  enchmen;  I  always  hated  them. 
XVhat's  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  come  out  of  the  flesh  ;  but  I  won't 
put  myself  in  a  passion.    Fal  de  ral  de  rido  !" 

"Papa,"  lisped  Miss  Letty,  "  how  can  you  descend  from — from — a 
— a — to  borrow  sayings  from  the  profane  vulgar — the  canaille — the 
viauvais  snjcts .'" 

"  Do  you  want  to  put  me  in  a  passion  ?"  cried  Mr.  Sneezum.  "  Because 

you  and  Theodosia  Clements  are  as  thick  as  thieves  " 

"OA  tempore!  oh  mores!"  cried  Miss  Letty. 

"  Tereper  ?"  continued  Mr.  Sneezum.  "  It's  enough  to  make  any- 
body lose  his  temper.  I  say,  because  you  and  Do-ia  are  as  thick  as 
thievts,  I  ain't  to  say  a  word  about  that  stupid  dog,  Tom  ;  but  I  will, 
though.  The  fellow  would  ruin  anybody.  But  I  won't  put  myself  in 
a  passion.    Fal  de  ral  de  rido  !" 

Mr.  Sneezum  never  said  "fal  de  ral  de  rido"  except  when  he  was  in 
a  very  great  passion  ;  for  Tom  Clements,  his  sister's  son,  whom  he  had 
taken  upon  trial  into  his  counting-house  in  Nicholas-lane,  had  got  into 
all  sorts  of  anti-mercantile  habits,  and  had  sadly  deranged  the  economy 
of  the  establishment. 

"  Those  horrid  proverbs  !"  sighed  Letty. 

"Those  horrid  proverbs?  There's  wisdom  in  proverbs.  More 
pounds-shillings-and  pence  wisdom  is  in  one  old  proverb,  than  in  the 
whole  six  volumes  of  that  rubbish  you've  been  snuffling  over  to-day." 

"  Snullling!"  gasped  Miss  Sneezum;  "rubbish  !  Oh,  the  Gothisism 
and  the  Vamlelamania." 

"  Oh,  the  bother  !"  cried  Mr.  Sneezum. 

"To  call  this  sweet  book  rubbish  ! — '  The  Young  Noble;  or.  Senti- 
ment on  Stilts,'  rubbish  !" 

"  Yes,  to  be  suie,  arrant  rubbish.  Now,  there's  a  new  book  come 
out  on  Bills  of  Exchange.    Ha,  that  is  a  book !" 

"Decidedly  vulgar  !"  sighed  Letty. 

"  Vulgar?    Pearls  before  swine!"  cried  her  father. 

"  Another  horrid  proverb  !    Ok,  papa !  sublimlfy  your  proverbs  I" 

"  Do  what  to  my  proverbs  ? ' 

"  Sublimify  them.    Render  them  a — a — a — you  know." 
"  1  am  cursed  if  I  do." 

"  For  example,  instead  of  pearls  before  swine,  couldn't  you  have  said, 
that  such  an  act  of  mental  alienation  would  be  equivalent  to  recklessly 
casting  the  gems  of  the  Indian  Sea  at  the  pedal  supporters  of  a  hog?" 

"  What !"  shrieked  Mr.  Sneezum. 

"  Or,"  continued  Miss  Lucretia,  "  could  you  not  have  appropriately 
submerged  the  low  saying  of  "  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  be 
out  of  the  flesh,'  into  the  more  elegant  and  recherche  verbosity  of,  what 
has  or.ce  formed  a  portion  of  the  osteological  system  will  for  ever  con- 
tinue inhabitative  of  the  pathological  formation  ?" 

Mr.  Sneezum  opened  his  eyes  to  the  size  of  pink  saucers,  and  glared 
in  speechless  surprise  upon  his  daughter. 

"  What !"  he  roared  "  Do  you — but  no  matter — my  mind's  fix'd. 
Miles  Phunky  is  a  good  creature,  and  he,  and  none  but  he,  shall  be  my 
son-in-la^  —  that's  poz  !  He's  a  great  creature — never  been  later  than 
nine  o'cl  ck  at  the  office  for  twenty-three  years  ;  he  is  a  great  creature! 
You'll  thmk  so  some  day;  the  longest  lane  has  a  turning." 

"  Another  horrid  proverb  !"  sighed  Letty.  "  My  amiable  paternity, 
ideali.se  your  proveibs.  Let  the  mind  ruminate  in  the  airy  nothingness 
of — of— an  exhaustless  meridian  of  creamy  fancy.  '  The  longest  lane 
has  a  turning  !'  0\\,  ciel !  It  iAow/d  be,  the  most  extensive  suburban 
thoroughfare  of  confined  dirrensions  p:sses'..es  a  circumteendibus." 

"Stuff"!  trash!  bother!"  cried  the  enraged  Mr.  Sneezum.  "Teach 
your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs  !'' 


Miss  Lucretia,  with  a  sigh,  laid  her  lily  hand  upon  her  father's  arm. 

"Let  me  translate: — Instruct  > our  maternal  relative  once  removed 
to  extract  the  gelatino  .s  matter  from  on  ovum." 

"I — tell — you — what,"  said  Mr.  Sneezum,  perorating  each  word  by 
tapping  his  nose,  "I'll  give  the  scapegrace,  Tom  Clements,  a  ghost  of 
a  chance.  Nine  o'clock  is  the  hour  of  attendance  in  the  office.  Now, 
hark  ye,  Letty;  if  Tom  beats  that  great  creature,  Miles  Phunky,  in 
punctuality  for  one  week,  he  has  my  consent  to  marry  you  in  another ; 
but,  mind  you  -  he  must  beat  him,  or — Phunky's  the  best  man.  I 
think  I  have  you  there,  as  the  treacle-pot  remarked  to  the  blue-bottle." 

"  Vulgar  !"  bighed  Miss  Lucretia. 

"Vulgar  or  genteel,"  said  Mr.  Sneezum,  "I'm  ixed  as  fate;  you 
sha'n't  move  me ;  I'm  up  to  snuflT,  and  a  pinch  above  it ;  catch  a  weazel 
asleep." 

"  Horrid  !"  gasped  Miss  Lucretia.    "  Couldn't  you  say  you  were  M 

exalted  as  the  dust  which  titillates  a  proboscis,  and  a  " 

"  P»haw  !"  roartd  Mr.  Sneezum. 

"Or,"  continued  Miss  Lucretia,  "  couldn't  you  have  delicately  sug- 
gested the  im])robability  of  surprising  a  small  animal  of  acute  percep- 
tions in  the  embraces  of  the  drowsy  god  ?" 

Mr.  Sneezum  was  too  Indignant  to  reply  ;  but,  buttoning  his  coat  all 
the  way  up  wpon  the  wrong  buttons,  he  cast  a  wilhcring  look  upon  his 
scientitic  daughter,  and  left  the  room. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so,  when  the  door  gently  opened,  and  the  iden- 
tical Tom  Clements  appeared. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  cried  Miss  Lucretia,  when  she  had  related  her 
father's  resolve.  "Shall  we  allow  our  mental  faculties  to  sink  into  an 
abyss  of  obfuscating  woe,  or  soar  aloft  upon  the  pinions  of  radiant  hope  ?" 

"  Let's  elope,"  suggested  Tom 

"The  money?"  sighed  Lucreti^i. 

Tom  Clements  then  slapped  his  forehead  bix  times  without  eliciting 
another  idea. 

"A  thought  strikes  me!"    exclaimed  Lucretia.     "Miles  Phunky 

must  not  be  punctual." 

"  He  will,  though,"  said  Tom. 

"  The  office  is  built  in  what  was  once  the  green  spot  in — in  " 

"  Bedford-row,"  suggested  Tom  Clements. 

"  No  matter.  To  reach  that  office  Phunky  must  pass  through  tke 
back  parlour.  Each  morn  when  Phcebus  mounts  his  car,  and  fleecy 
clouds  are  idly  floating  in  the  eastern  sky — when  mild  Aurora  blushes 
in  the  early  dawn,  and  that  dread  hour  of  nine  its  airy  flight  across 
the  waste  of  time  is  " 

"  You  mean  a  little  before  nine  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  Why,  yes,"  responded  Lucretia.  "  Phunky  will  I  waylay,  and  with 
such  honied  sweetness  as  the  Queen  of  Love  did  young  Adcnis  lure 
from  the  rough  labours  of  the  chase,  will  I  entrap  old  Phunky." 

"A  good  idea !"  cried  Tom  ;  "a  splendiferous  idea!  He'll  always 
be  too  late." 

"  He  will,  Tom — dear  Tom  ! 

"  '  And  when  papa  discharges  him. 

And  his  clothes  he  packs  in  his  trunk,  he 
Shall  sigh  for  the  joys  of  Bedford-row, 
And  punch  the  hecid  of  Phunk — y.'  " 

"  She  lisped  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came,"  cried  Tom  Clements* 
*«»*»« 

The  morning  came,  as  mornings  commonly  do,  and  Miss  Lucretia 
Sneezum  took  her  station  in  the  back  parlour.  Hardly  had  she  tended 
two  ®ut  of  three  geraniums  that  graced  the  window-sill,  when  Tom 
CleraeRts,  with  part  of  his  breakfast  in  his  pecket,  and  his  cravat  in  his 
hand,  rushed  into  the  room  on  his  way  to  the  counting  house. 

"  It's  five  minutes  to  nine,"  he  cried,  "  and  Phunky  is  turning  out 
of  Featherstone- buildings." 

"Away!  away!"  cried  Lucretia;  and  Tom  instantly  vanished  into 
the  office,  where,  under  cDver  of  the  lid  of  his  desk,  he  finished  together 
his  toilette  and  his  breakfast. 

It  was  three  minutes  to  nine  when  Miles  Phunky  protruded  the  tip 
of  his  bottle-green  nose  into  the  back  parlour.  He  started  on  observing 
Lucretia  Sneezum  sitting languishingly  in  a  chair,  with  her  back  towards 
him.   A  moment  convinced  him  his  approach  was  unobserved, 

"Does  he  love  me?"  muttered  Lucretia,  sentimentally.  "Ah, 
Phunky  !" 

"  She  means  me,"  thought  Phunky;  "I  wonder  what's  the  time." 

Slowly  Mr.  Phunky  drew  from  his  fob  the  ancient  chronometer  that 
had  guided  his  oscillations  between  Bedford-row  and  Featherstone- 
Buildings  for  so  many  years. 

"  Beautiful  Phunky  !"  sighed  Lucretia. 

The  chronometer  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  his  fob,  and  Mr.  Phunky 
tore  off  his  blue  spectacles  recklessly.    The  oflSce  clock  strikes  nine. 
"  How  do,  Phunky  ?"  cried  Tom,  popping  his  head  out. 
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"Ha!"  cried  Miss  Lucretia.  "Good — morning — Mr. — Phunky!" 
and  glided  from  the  loom. 

"Never  was  so  late  in  my  life,"  said  Miles  Phunky,  rushing  into  the 
office,  where  the  precise  moment  of  his  entrance  was  recorded  by  Tsm 
Clements  on  the  cover  of  the  day-book. 

Mr.  Sueezum  took  occasion  to  inform  the  great  creature  of  the 
arrangement  he  had  made,  and  great  was  the  dismay  of  both  to  find, 
that  he,  the  punctual  Phunky,  had  actually  failed  on  the  first  morning 
of  the  week's  trial. 

"It's  odd,"  said  Mr.  Sneezum.  "Tom's  got  the  advantage  now, 
Phunky,  and  he'll  keep  it." 

"  If,"  suggested  Phunky,  "  Tom  Clements  should  not  come  at  all  on 
Saturday  ?" 

"  Why,  then  you  win." 

"Bo  I  ?  do  I  ?"  cried  Phunky,  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  rim  of  his 
spectacles.    "  "We  shall  see,  then — we  shall  see." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week  Tom  Clements  and  Mr.  Phunky 
glared  at  each  other  through  the  railings  of  their  desks  with  mutual 
punctuality. 

Those  were  the  fine  old  days  of  arrest  by  mesne  process  ;  and  late  on 
Friday  evening  might  have  been  seen  a  corpulent  individual,  enveloped 
in  a  green  great-coat,  and  preceded  by  a  bluish  nose,  proceeding  towards 
a  public-house,  situated  in  an  obscure  court  near  Chancery-lane.  Some 
mysterious  business  was  there  transacted ;  and  that  same  evening  Mr. 
Phunky  chuckled,  as  he  put  on  his  flannel  night-cap,  and  muttered — 

"  I  have  him  !  He  voon't  be  there  to-morrow.  He  !  he  !  he  !  He'll 
be  arrested  for  debt  in  the  morning  as  he  places  his  foot  on  the  step  of 
Sneezum's  door.    He  !  he  !  he  !" 

The  morning  came,  and  Tom  Clements  was  fast  asleep,  when  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  door  awakened  him. 

"  Hilloa  !"  he  cried.    "  What's  the  row  ?" 

"It's  I,"  said  the  intruder;  "  Joe  Waggleton.  Open  the  door,  and 
ni  tell  you  ;  I  can't  here." 

Tom  Clements  took  a  gymnastic  leap  out  of  bed,  and  let  in  his  ac- 
quaintance, Joe  Waggleton,  who  was  junior  clerk  to  Messrs.  Grabball 
and  Ruenura,  attorneys-at-law." 

"  Tom,"  he  cried  ;  "  what  have  you  been  at  V 

"Fast  asleep,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Youni  be  arrested  this  morning. ' 

"  Arrested  !" 

"  Yes  ;  for  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  three  shil- 
lings." 

Tom  Clements  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  My  guv'nors  have  got  the  Job,"  continued  Joe  Waggleton,  "  and  I 
thought  I'd  just  run  here  and  give  you  the  hint,  old  fellow.  You  see, 
the  bailiflf  called  upon  me  this  morning,  about  something  else,  and  he 
mentioned  It  as  an  early  job,  and  so  " 

"  Early  job  ! '  screamed  Tom  Clements.    "  I  smell  a  rat." 

"  Call  the  cat.  then,"  said  Joe. 

"  It's  that  Phunky's  doings.    Oh,  Waggleton  !  Waggleton  !  oh  !" 
"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Listen.    If  I  do  go  to  the  office  this  morning  by  nine,  I  do  marry 
Lucretia  Sneezum  ;  if  I  don't,  I  don't." 
"  And  Phunky  does?" 

"  Yes — yes — ye<.    You've  hammered  the  correct  tenpenny." 
Joe  Waggleton  tapped  his  nose,  as  he  said — 

"  Tom,  if  you  do  commit  matrimony  with  old  Sneezum's  daughter?" 
"  I'll  make  a  man  of  you,  Joe." 

"Agreed:  you  shall.    Give  us  your  hand.    It's  a  quarter  past  eight 
now.    Never  fear.    Go  to  the  office  as  usual.    Leave  it  to  me." 
"  My  dear  Joe,  my  " 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  cried  Joe  Waggleton,  running  down  the  stairs. 
»  «  «  «  * 

At  ten  minutes  to  nine  o'clock,  a  gentleman,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye, 
and  three  under  waistcoats,  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  Mr.  Sneezum's 
house,  and,  after  winking  several  times  at  a  lamp-post  opposite,  he 
produced  a  small  paper  bag  of  periwinkles,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
pin,  proceeded  to  amuse  himself  by  dragging  them  from  their  shells. 

"  Grubbs,"  said  a  young  man,  stepping  up  to  him 

"Muster  Waggleton?"  replied  Grubbs,  the  bailiff. 
Your  man  has  disguised  himself  in  blue  spectacles,  a  spencer,  and 
drab  gaiters." 

Grubbs  winked  at  the  lamp  post,  knowingly,  and  Joe  continued — 

"  There's  a  trap-door  in  Sneezutn's  office.  Once  let  him  in,  and 
pop — he's  gone  !    There  he  comes." 

Joe  Waggleton  pointed  to  the  corner  of  Featherstone  buildings,  and 
Mr.  Miles  Phunky  met  the  bailiff's  eyes.  Phunky  walked  quickly  and 
nervously  right  into  the  periwinkle  gentleman's  arms. 

"  One  !"  banged  from  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

•*  Let  me  go  !"  shouted  Phunky,  as  he  was  hurried  down  the  street. 


"Oh,  yes!"  responded  his  captor,  "with  a  long  hook,  my  covey. 
Kim  on." 

"  Two !"  struck  the  clock,  and  Mr.  Phunky  dashed  his  spectacles 
recklessly  upon  the  pavement,  at  the  same  moment  that  Tom  Clements, 
with  his  boots  in  his  hand,  rushed  into  the  office.  "Three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine  !"  rung  from  the  church  steeple,  as  Mr.  Phunky 
was  pushed  down  Brownlow-street,  amidst  an  admiring  mob. 

That  day  week  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Times,  under 
the  head  of  marriages  : — 

"  At  St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  Thomas  Clements,  Esq.,  to  Lucretia 
Julia  Mariana  Sneezum,  only  daughter  of  Oilapod  Sneezum,  Esq. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  happy  pair  started  in  a  chaise  and  four,  to 
spend  the  honeymoon  at  Ryde." 

***** 

Mr.  Phunky's  reason  tottered  on  its  throne  ;  and  even  now  he  is 
occasionally  to  be  seen  standing  at  the  corner  of  Bedford-row,  muttering— 

"  It  ain't  nine  yet." 


INTEMPEUANCE. 

Intemperance  is  the  parent  of  almost  every  other  bad  passion  ;  its 
effects  are  progressive,  and  the  climax  of  it  is  murder.  Ye  profligates 
and  debauchees,  think  of  the  misery  you  are  entai.ing  upon  yourselves 
by  the  course  you  are  now  pursuing.  Think  of  your  staiving  families — 
of  your  children  crying  for  bread — of  your  Avives,  and  the  state  to  which 
your  extravagance  has  reduced  them  — of  your  once  comfortable  home, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  bare  walls.  Think  of  the  ap- 
pearance you  are  making  in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow-men — of  the  disgust 
they  view  you  with.  Think  also,  if  you  should  be  hurried  from  this 
chequered  scene,  what  would  be  your  hope  of  another  world?  How 
would  you  acquit  yourself  before  your  Maker?  Think  of  these  things, 
and  pause  ere  it  be  too  late.  You  are  upon  a  precipice,  one  false  siep 
may  doom  you  to  everlasting  misery  ;  perhaps  you  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  your  reckless  course  for  a  few  years,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  not  a  moment  is  your  own.  To-day  you  may  be  in  good  health  ; 
but  te-morrow's  dawn  may  see  you  on  your  death-bed.  In  your  present 
stat-i  you  are  slaves,  and  slaves  to  what? — to  liquor.  How  humiliating 
must  you  feel  yourselves  !  Shake  off  the  thraldom — be  men  again. 
You  are  now  not  your  own  free  agents  ;  but  it  is  in  your  power  to  burst 
asunder  the  bonds  that  hold  you.  Do  you  prefer  seeing  your  families 
miserable,  yourselves  (after  the  excitement  has  evaporated)  wretched 
to  comfort  and  enjoyment?  Have  you  no  hearts?  Will  you  still  con- 
tinue in  your  maddening  career?  If  so,  certain  destruction  awaits  you  ! 
Will  you  choose  this  course  in  preference  to  receiving  the  smiles  of  your 
children — the  affection  of  your  partners — the  prosperity  of  your  families? 
to  finding  yourselves  beloved  by  your  felloe-creatures?  to  being  able  to 
lay  your  heads  upon  your  pillows,  with  your  consciences  free  from  re- 
proach ?  As  you  value  your  happiness — your  prosperity— your  well  doing 
in  society,  I  entreat  you  to  give  up  your  vicious  course,  and,  in  so  doir»g 
you  may  rest  assured,  you  will  be  more  contented  and  much  happit  r  men. 

J.  B.  Gooas. 


The  Walan  Tree. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Boigna  use  the  bark 
of  the  roots  of  the  walan  for  catching  fish.  Before  it  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  powdered,  and  this  process,  by  the  natives  is  always 
attended  with  a  peculiar  ceremony.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part 
of  the  tree  employed,  and  when  it  is  collected  for  fishing,  a  large  party 
attends.  It  is  powdered  by  a  single  individual,  with  a  large  stone,  and 
whilst  this  process  is  going  on,  the  rest  lie  round  the  stone  in  a  circle  ; 
when  all  is  over,  a  signal  is  give",  by  one  of  them  crowing  like  a  cock, 
they  then  arise  and  collect  the  powder  into  little  baskets,  which  is  pre- 
served for  the  use.  In  catching  the  fish  other  ceremonies  are  emp.oyed. 
The  party  goes  in  the  morning  early,  and  after  throwing  the  powder 
upon  the  water  and  mixing  it  till  it  foams,  they  cast  a  net  over  ihe  stream 
and  retire  from  the  liver,  maintaining  a  death-like  silence  ti  1  the  poison 
has  acted  on  the  fish.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  net  is  generally 
found  full  of  half-dead  fish  The  fish  will  recover  from  the  effect  of 
the  poison  if  thrown  into  fresh  water,  and  are  quite  as  wholesome  as 
food,  although  they  will  not  keep  so  long  as  fish  caught  by  other  means. 
Rumphins  procured  some  of  the  bark,  and,  omitting  the  ceremonies, 
found  it  a  very  successful  mode  of  fishing.  The  bark  of  this  tree  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  active  poison,  the  powder  affects  the  eyus  veiy  much 
and  produces  inflammation.  The  use  of  the  powder  amongst  the 
natives  is  confined  to  particular  families,  and  there  is  a  belief,  that  any 
others  who  should  use  it,  would  be  afflicted  with  various  diseases. 
This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  the  ceremony  with  wh'ch  it  is  used. 
Persons  who  bathe  in  the  water  impregnated  with  the  powder  of  tliis 
tree,  experience  a  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin. 
Few  men  take  advice  who  talk  a  great  deal. 
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MIRANDA ; 

OR, 

THE   HEIRESS   OP   THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  l(ut.) 


CHAPTER  CXXXVII. 

AFTUR  TliE  MURDER.— VARLEY'S  DANOfeft.  T«E  BAROE,  AMD  THE 

FINDING  OF  THE  MURDERED  BODY. 

The  perspiration  stood  upon  the  brow  of  Bernard  Varley,  as  he  plied 
his  oar  I  witli  desperate  energy,  and  rowed  from  that  Spot  which 
would  ever  be  fri^'htful  to  his  ima<»ination,  fancying,  as  hid  only  one 
source  of  3ati'i''a'-tion,  that  now,  indeed,  he  was  a  free  man,  and  that 
the  only  secret  that  cou.d  consign  him  to  the  gallows  was  locked  in 
his  own  brea  t. 

"  Curses  on  iilin  !"  he  muttered,  "  with  what  a  desperate  energy  he  | 
clung  to  life!  I  liad  hoped  to  have  quietly  cast  him  stunned  into  the  j 
river,  without  sucli  injuries  upon  his  body  as  could  not  be  accounted  i 
for  by  accident  alone  ;  but  now,  of  course,  if  the  body  is  fourid,  ther*  | 
v.ill  be  no  end  ot  troublesome  inquiry.  Well,  well,  I  am  at  least  sAfe,  ) 
for  I  have  not  now  that  besetting  curse  upon  all  dangerous  eilter-  i 
prises — an  acci  mitlice."  I 

The  river  was  unusually  dark,  and  Varley  was  anything  but  ■♦rell  i 
acquainted  with  it;  still  he  ro»ved  on,  having  but  one  feeling  on  the  [ 
subject  of  his  progress,  and  that  was,  to  get  as  far  a^ray  ns  possible 
from  the  spot  whire  the  mutdered  body  of  Samuel  Twlttet  might  ; 
soon  float. 

He,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  heard  agalh  the  tofces  6t  th«)<e  \ 
who  had  been  singif  g;  and,  iii  the  dim  obscurity,  fts  he  looked  now  *nd 
then  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  a  large  boat  approaching  apparently  full  { 
of  people,  a  id  with  a  lantern  at  its  prow.  I 

As  his  boat  glided  past  them,  he  was  hailed  by  a  man  who  sprtlte  as  j 
if  he  had  b^en  liberally  sacrificing  to  the  rosy  god,  for  his  voice  was  I 
thick,  and  he  tripped  over  his  words  now  and  then  rather  curiously.  j 

"  Hiiloa,"  he  sa  d,  "  where  have  you  come  from  f " 

"  Not  from  a  pot  house,"  replied  Varley,  who  would  not  have  con- 
de^cende-l  an  answer  at  all,  only  that  he  was  aniiou*  to  know  if  Twit-  ' 
ter's  cries  had  been  heard  by  those  whose  voices  had  come  so  plainly  | 
to  his  ears. 

"  Oh,  curse  you,"  added  the  man,  "  I  suppose  you  came  from  the  j 
devil,  and  he  got  hold  of  you  behind  again  just  now,  which  made  you 
squall  out  so  as  you  have  been  doing."  j 

"  Did  you  heir  anything?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  am  not  deaf."  ! 

"And  yet  drunk,"  said  Varley;  who,  having  now  ascertained  that  ' 
Samuel  Twitter's  cries  had  been  heard,  desired  no  farther  parley  with  ' 
the  riotous  party  in  the  boat,  and  plied  his  oars  accordingly,  with  a  I 
quickness  and  energy  that  soon  took  hiai  a  considerable  distance  in  the  j 
other  direction. 

He  heard,  as  he  went,  a  violent  dispute  going  on  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  followed  or  not,  for  the  gentleman  who  was  in  a  state  of  i 
vinous  staltification — as  all  gentlemen  do  under  such  circumstances- 
felt  grievously  insulted  at  being  told  so. 

The  angry  sounds,  however,  gradually  decreased,  until  they  came  to 
Varley's  ears  only  in  indistinct  murmurs.  I 

"  Curses  oa  the  unfortunate  management  of  this  aflfairJ"  he  mut- ! 
tered.  "The  cries  of  Twitter  have  been  heard,  and,  if  the  body  is  I 
found,  the  injuries  on  it  will  proclaim  in  a  moment  that  murder,  and  ; 
not  accident,  has  brought  him  to  death.  If  suspicion  should  fall  upon  | 
ms,  what  can  I  do?  How  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  I  was  • 
on  the  r  ver?  If  I  ould  hit  upon  any  plan  of  getting  evidence  that  I  ; 
was  elsewhere,  all  might  be  well  yet."  j 

The  chimes  of  some  distant  clock  now  came  upon  his  ears,  and  he  i 
was  astonished  to  rind  it  was  so  late  as  eleven,  for  he  had  taken  no 
account  of  the  long  time  that  had  been  consumed  in  getting  so  far  up 
the  river  as  he  had  gone. 

The  thought  then  struck  him,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  return 
direct  to  the  ooat-buiider's  at  Lambeth  with  the  wherry,  as  it  would  but 
aflFord  another  opportunity  of  identifying  him,  and  likewise  excite  some 
observations,  from  the  fact  that  he  hal  gone  oat  in  company  with  ano- 
ther, and  come  back  alone. 

"No,"  he  ad  led,  "1  will  not  go  back  there.  Let  them  find  their 
wherry  where  they  may,  and  how  they  may,  I  will  land  myself,  and 
turn  it  alnlt  in  o  the  river." 

With  this  object,  he  slacicenei  h's  speed,  and  turned  the  head  of  the 
boat  towAids  ulxote,  pxefeiriog  the  Middlesex  bank  as  being  by  fax  the 


most  convenient  for  him.  In  executing  this  manoauvre,  he  did  not 
notice  that  very  near  to  him  was  a  barge  which  had  Just  left  her  moor- 
ing)), and  was  slowly  emerging  from  a  wharf  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  So  mingled  was  its  bia^k  hulk  with  the  dingy  hue  of  the 
houses  on  the  bank,  that  he  saw  it  not  until  he  was  warned  by  a  loud 
voice  shouting, — 

"  Wheriy  ahoy,  there  ! — ahoy! — ahoy  !" 

In  another  ivioment  there  was  a  loud  crash,  the  oars  were  dashed 
from  his  hands,  and  he  found  himself  struggling  in  the  river. 

'*  Help  !  help  !"  he  cried,  quite  in  as  frantic  accents  as  those  which 
had  come  from  Samuel  Twitter  in  his  death  agony. 

Then  something  struck  him  across  the  arms,  and  he  instinctively 
seized  the  object.  It  was  a  rope  which  had  been  accidentally  towing 
from  the  stern  of  the  barge.  With  desperate  energy  he  clung  to  it, 
but  his  weight  cau>ed  it  to  run  out  furiher  ;  and  Varley,  amid  such  a 
whirl  of  ideas,  and  a  flashing  of  lights,  tliat  he  knew  not  if  he  were 
dead  or  alive,  felt  himself  actually  touch  the  bed  of  the  river. 

He  could  swim,  although  he  was  not  practiced  in  the  art,  and  the 
extreme  suddenness  of  his  immersion,  had  deprived  him  of  all  thought 
for  the  moment.  In  another  instant,  however,  he  was  on  the  surface, 
and,  collecting  all  his  breath,  in  one  loud  shout  he  again  cried, — 

"  llelp  ! — help  ! — I  have  the  rope  ; — draw  in  I  — help  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  a  voice  from  the  barge,  and  then  he  felt  himself 
drawn  through  the  water  by  the  rope.  In  half  a  minute  he  wai  at  the 
side  Of  the  barge  again,  from  whence  the  current,  during  his  descent 
and  ascent  had  hurried  him. 

"  Hold  on  !"  shouted  the  man  on  board. 

"Yet,"  gasped  Varley,  "yes;"  and  his  knuckles  cracked  again  as 
he  clung  to  the  rope. 

Then  there  was  a  desperate  pull,  and  he  was  In  safjty  -on  a  heap  of 
coals  in  the  barge.  He  staggered,  and  fell  with  a  deep  groan,  for  his 
fears  that  his  last  hour  had  come,  as  well  as  the  exertion  he  had  been 
compelled  to  make,  had  terri  >ly  exhausted  him.  The  man  got  a 
lantern,  aad  held  it  close  to  liis  f^e  for  a  fiw  seconds. 

"  Saved — saved  I"  muttered  Varley. 

"  Yes,  you're  saved  ;  but  how  comes  it  you  ventured  on  the  river, 
when  you  don't  know  a  barge  by  sight  ?" 

"  The  darkness — 1  did  not  see  it.    I  am  very  cold — very  cold." 

He  shook  fearfully  ;  and  the  msn,  after  rummaging  for  some  mo- 
ments in  his  pockets,  produced  a'uttle  flask-bottle,  which,  after  uncoik- 
ing,  he  placed  to  Varley's  lip--,  saying — 

There,  drink  a  drop  o'  that— it's  the  right  stuff.  If  that  don't 
warm  you,  nothing  will." 

Varley  drank  some  of  the  burning  liquor,  which  was  of  tremendous 
strength,  and  he  felt  for  some  minutes  as  if  a  red  hot  iron  heater  was 
in  his  stomach.  It  had  its  efH-ct  though,  for  the  circulation  of  his 
blood  quickened,  and  the  shivering,  which  had  made  his  very  teeth 
chatter,  subsided. 

"  Better?"  asked  the  man. 

"  Yes,  yes — much  better.    I  owe  you  many  thanks,  friend." 
"  Whose  vihetry  was  it?" 
"  I  hired  it  at  Lambeth." 

"  Well,  you'll  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  it,  tben ;  for  it  don't  do 
to  run  wherries  agin  barges.  I'm  going  to  Limehouse,  but  I  'spose  as 
you'd  like  to  be  put  ashore  somewhere  ?" 

"  I  should,  indeed." 

"  Very  well.    You  can  hail  a  boat  at  the  first  stairs  we  eome  to." 
"  What  reward  can  I  give  you,  lor  savin?  my  life  ?" 
"  Reward  !    Oh,  I  can  do  as  my  pall,  Ben,  did." 
"  How  was  that  ?" 

"  Why,  he  saved  the  life  of  a  child  some  twelve  months  or  more  ago, 
and  he  got,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  a  reward  quite  of  a  out-and-out 
magnificent  kind." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  Humane  Society  sent  him  what  they  calls  a  medal.  It  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  bad  penny,  and  Ben  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  pass  it.  At  last  he  did  though,  when  he  gdve  change  fjr  sixpence 
once  I  hear  as  they  gives  away  nearly  half-a-crown's  worth  of  medals 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Somebody  tells  me  as  they  gave  two  pounds 
once  to  a  man  ^ho jumped  into  the  Londo.i  Docks  and  saved  another; 
but  we  mustn't  b  lieve  all  we  sees  or  hears  in  the  papers." 

'  Take  that,"  said  Varley,  as  he  handed  a  bank  note  for  fifty  pounds 
to  the  man.  "  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  a  psnny  medal 
from  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  humbug  associations  oi  which  London 
is  so  full." 

The  man  held  the  note  up  to  the  lantern,  and  when  he  saw  the  amount 
his  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment. 

•<  Why — why,"  he  said — "  do  you  know  w:hat  this  is  ?  Who  the  devil 
are  you?" 

"  My  name  is  John  Smith,"  said  Varl  y.  "  That  is  afifty  pounds  note, 
1 1»«Ueve,  to  which  you  axe  heartily  wekame." 
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A  tear  started  to  the  man's  eye  as  he  said — 

"  My  a)d  mother  and  father  are  fighting  hard  for  a  few  comforts  in 
their  old  age.  This  will  last  'em  out  as  long  as  they  live,  poor  old 
folks.  I — I  don't  know  how  to  say  thank  you  for  a  fifty  pounds  note. 
If  it  had  been  half-a-crown  now,  I  coald  have  done  it." 

"  I  want  no  thanks.  Hail  me  a  boat  You  drew  me  from  the  water, 
where,  probably,  I  should  have  perished." 

"  Boat,  ahoy  !"  cried  the  man. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  responded  a  voice  from  the  stairs  at  Hammersmith  'Bridge, 
and  a  wherry  shot  out  into  the  centre  of  the  stream. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Varley.    "  My  name  is  John  Smith." 
Good  n  ght  to  you,  sir — good  night.    I  never  had  such  an  even- 
ing's work  as  this.    My  old  mother  wili  write  John  Smith  on  the  inside 
of  the  kiver  of  her  bible,  I  know." 

Varley  dropped  into  the  wtjerry  ;  but  scarcely  was  its  head  turned  to 
the  shore,  when  he  heard  a  loud  shouting  from  the  direction  whence  the 
barge  had  come,  and  he  rec-ignized  the  voice  as  that  of  the  half  drunken 
man  with  whom  he  had  held  a  fe*  words  of  discourse  immediately  after 
the  murder  of  Samuel  Twitter. 

His  heart  leaped  to  his  mouth,  and  he  sat  trembling  in  every  limb  as 
he  heard  the  words — 

"  Hilloa  !  Boat — boat !  We've  found  a  dead  body  in  the  river.  A 
fellow  has  been  murdered.    Boat — boat !" 

The  waterman  who  had  taken  Varley  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
said, — 

"  A  murder !" 

"  D  n  !"  growled  Varley.    "  Do  you  think  I  eafi  wait  all  night 

here  ?" 

"  But  you  hear,  sir,  there's  been  a  murder." 

"  What  is  that  to  me?  Place  me  on  shore,  and  you  shall  have  five 
shillings  for  your  trouble." 

The  man  rowed  hard  upon  this  promise,  and  the  boai  shot  along  with 
great  rapidity  towards  the  landing-place.  The  parfy  that  had  been  out 
merry-making  kept  on  shouting  for  a  boat,  and  exclaiming  that  they  had 
picked  up  a  body,  in  accen  .s  that  came  upon  Bernard  Var  ey's  ear  with 
awful  distinctness  and  meanmg.  If  by  one  ^ordhe  could  have  anni- 
hilated tne  man  v  ho  was  so  persevering  in  making  the  announcement, 
how  gladly  he  would  have  spoken  it. 

The  boat  now  grated  on  the  shore,  and,  throwing  a  crown  piece  to  the 
waterman,  Varley  sprung  from  the  wherry  and  disappeared  in  a  minute 
in  the  darkness  that  reigned  around. 

Saturated  with  wet,  as  were  all  his  clothes,  he  felt  far  from  comfort- 
able, and  yet  he  dreaded  going  into  any  house  of  entertainment ;  for  he 
told  himself  with  a  groan  that  he  had  already,  unfortunately,  been 
looked  at  by  too  many  persons  for  his  safety  on  that  eventful  night.  His 
object  was  to  get  back  to  his  hotel,  and  slip  in,  if  possible,  quite  unob- 
served, to  the  rooms  he  occupied,  when  he  might,  if  such  a  measure 
were  skilfully  managed,  be  supposed  to  have  been  there  some  time. 

Getting  into  the  first  liackney  carriage  he  could  find,  he  had  himself 
driven  to  the  street  adjoining  that  in  which  his  hotel  was  situated,  and 
then,  alighting,  he  walked  the  remainder  of  his  way,  and  did  succeed  in 
reaching  his  rooms  unobserved,  as  he  thought,  by  any  one. 

Undressing  himself  rapidly,  he  got  into  bed,  and  then  rang  the  bell. 
When  a  waiter  appeared  he  said, — 

"  What  is  the  time?  I  have  been  in  bed  a  long  while,  I  think;  for 
it  was  daylight  when  I  retired — not  feeling  very  well." 

"  Past  twelve,  sir,"  was  the  tep]y.  "We  didn't  know  you  were  at 
home,  sir." 

"  I  have  not  been  out  since  dinner,"  said  Varley. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVIII. 

THK  TEMPORARY  SHELTER.  MATRI.MONIAL  JARS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

 THE  VISIT  TO  THE  HOSPITAL. 

RowLAVD  Pbrcy  no  sooner  got  clear  ( f  the  Star  and  Tinder-box, 
than  he  rushed  into  a  labyrinth  of  courts,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Diury- 
lane,  where  we  left  him. 

Here  he  rushed  from  one  part  to  another,  with  &  wild  vehemence 
that  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  pa<9eiigers.  At  length,  after  he  had 
lost  much  time  in  this  manner,  he  fancied  he  perceived  some  one 
following  him,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  he  rushed  down  a  narrow 
passage,  where  a  door  stood  open. 

In  liere  he  rushed,  closing  the  door  sofily ;  and  then,  looking  around 
him,  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  spot  in  which  he  could  conceal  himself  ; 
but  all  was  darkness,  an  I,  aft-jr  a  few  momenta'  reflection,  he  deter 
mined  to  attract  some  one's  attention,  and  tjeg  refuge  for  a  time. 

He  felt  about  until  he  found  tiie  ht  lir-rails,  and  then  ascended  a  few 
stairs  ;  he  had  not,  however,  gone  up  many,  when  a  room-door  opened 
•n  the  first-floor,  and  a  womaa  stepped  out,  and  said,  in  a  tremulous 
tone,— - 


"  Is  that  you,  Robert !" 

"  No,"  replied  Percy,  "  it  is  not  ;  but  it  is  one  that  needs  a  few 
moments' shelter  and  concealment  from  his  enemies.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  a  woman  never  yet  refused  such  a  prayer;  I  am  hunted  from 
house  to  house — from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another,  and  yet,  as 
I  am  a  living  man,  I  have  commiued  no  crime  to  deserve  it." 

The  woman  at  first  stepped  back  with  a  half  scream,  when  she 
saw  Percy  and  heard  his  voice  ;  but  she  presently  recovered  herself, 
and,  when  he  finished,  she  said, — 

"  If  such  be  really  the  strait  you  are  reduced  lo,  come  in  here  for  a 
short  time  ;  and,  if  I  do  wrong,  may  God  forgive  me—  I  me  n  well." 

"You  cannot  do  wrong  in  sheltering  aa  innocent  man,  though  others 
hunt  me  as  a  guilty  one.  Your  reward  will  one  day  be  that  of  k;?ow- 
ing  you  sheltered  an  innocent  man  in  the  utmost  need  and  di^tress." 

As  he  said  this  Percy  walked  into  the  room,  which  bore  but  a 
wretched  appearance.  There  was  a  small  fire  in  the  grate  ;  a  table,  on 
which  were  spread  some  p  ates  and  tea-things.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
stood  a  bedstead  and  bedding,  while  in  an  opposite  coiner  stood  a  large 
chest  of  drawers. 

"  You  can  remain  here  for  a  short  time,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  my 
husband  will  not  be  in  yet,  and,  if  he  should  come  suddenly,  you  must 
conceal  yourself,  else  you  would  run  much  danger  from  hun." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  Percy  ;  "  I  have  been  hardly  dealt 
with  ;  life  is  scarce  worth  preserving  to  be  hunted  about  in  this  manner, 
and  yet  one  clings  to  it." 

"  Do  not  speak  so,"  replied  the  woman  ;  "  I  have  had  years  of 
tnmble,  years  of  hopeless  misery,  misery  which  I  never  ho;)e  to  be  at  an 
end.  It  is  our  lot,  and  repining  is  useless  ;  I  used  at  one  time  to 
grieve,  and  so  I  do  now  ;  who  could  help  it  ?  But  sonow  has  grown 
familiar  to  me." 

"  But  you  are  not  alone,  woman  ;  your  life  is  not  sought ;  you  have 
a  husband,  one  who  should  protect  and  support  you,  and  shield  you 
from  hjirm." 

"  Ay,  sir,  what  should  be  done,  and  what  is  done,  are  very  different 
things,"  said  the  woman,  shaking  her  head;  ''but  my  husband  is  not 
such.  Drunkenness  is  his  vice,  I  may  say,  passion,  and,  when  in  that 
state,  I  am  the  object  of  his  greatest  enmity  and  haie." 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Percy  ;  "  no  man  can  surely  act  in  the 
manner  you  describe,  and  yet  be  sane  enough  to  be  aliowed  to  go  about 
all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  woman,  sadly,  "  too  true,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  unfortunate  creature  who  has  the  same  kind  of  evils  to  go  through, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  all  my  life ;  I  sometimes  think,  if  1  were  dead,  I 
should  be  happier,  aiid  am  almost  tempted  to  take  means  to  ensuie  my 
destruction  ;  but  I  shrink  from  it — I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Think  not  of  it,"  said  Percy,  insensibly  offering  consolation,  and 
forgetting  his  own  danger,  "  think  not  of  it;  fortune  will  yet  change, 
and  happier  days  will  yet  visit  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  woman;  "no  hope,  no  hope;  it  is  a  dreary 
prospect  for  me,  and  I  must  go  through  my  allotted  task,  though  I  sink 
down  and  die  under  it.  God  loads  his  creatures  with  misery  for  a  wise 
purpose,  though  we,  his  creatures,  do  not  always  s?e  it." 

Percy  started  —  his  own  case  recur  ed  to  his  mind.  A  heavy 
kncck  was  heard  at  the  street-door,  which  was  opened  by  some  one 
going  out,  and  a  man  came  blundering  up  siairs,  and  stumbling  at  every 
second  stair,  cursing  and  swearmg  at  every  alternate  step. 

"  It  is  my  husband,"  said  the  woman,  fiolicing  Percy's  look  of  alarm 
and  excitement ;  "  he  is  in  his  usual  state,  and  I  shall  be  abused  for 
not  having  food  that  he  likes  in  the  house,  while  he  spends  all  ue  earns 
at  a  public-house.  You  muot  hide  yourself,  sir,  or  there  will  be  danger." 

Percy  arose,  and  secreted  himself  behind  some  utensi  s  and  a  table 
that  lay  in  one  corner,  out  of  the  way ;  and  he  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  the  door  was  flung  open  by  the  man,  who  said, — 

"  You  lazy  jade,  why  d — d — ciidn't  you  show  me  a  light — u — u — up 
stairs,  and  be  d — d  to  you — eh  ?    Answer  me  that,  curse  you  !" 

"I  couldn't  get  to  you  in  time,  Robert,  or  I  should,"  replied  the 
wife,  in  a  submissive  tone. 

"B — b— but  you  ought  to  have  g — g  —  got  to  me  in  time;  it  was 

your  place  to  do  so,  your  d — d — duty  to  do  so.    D  -e,  nobody  tuinks 

of  me.  Here  have  1—1  been  all  d — d — day  long  work — ing  hard,  and 
now  I  c — c — come  home  at  night,  you  c  — c — can't  show  me  a  lignt." 

"  Gome  and  sit  down,  RoDert,"  said  his  wife,  eadeavouring  to  get 
him  near  the  fire. 

"I  sha'n't  sit  down  if  I  don't  like.'  Good  God,  "n^'t  a  man  st — st — 
stand  in  his  own  room,  if  he  likes  —  witho  r  b — b  — bri;>g  told  to  sit 
down — by  a  woman?  B — b — but  whtre's  my — supp^-r,  you  jade, 
Where's  m — m — my  supper?" 

"  There  is  none,  Robett;  yju  know  you  Icf;  me  none  at  all  when 
you  went  out  this  morning." 

"  Nor  none  you  wanted,"  said  the  man,  with  a  sullen,  dogged  air, 
and  b«  8«t  down. 
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"  I  must  have  supper  ;  I — c — c — can't  work  hard  all  day,  and  go 
•without  any  supper.    Do  you  hear?— go  and  get  something  to  eat." 
"  I  will,"  said  the  woman,  submissively. 
"  Then  why  don't  you  go?" 

"  I  must  have  money,  Robert ;  I  cannot  get  things  without  you  give 
me  the  means." 

"Money  be  d  — d!  where  do  you  think  I  can  get  money  from? 
People  won't  give  me  money." 

"  But  you  work  for  it,  Robert,  and  people  won't  give  me  things 
unless  I  have  money  to  give  them  in  return." 

"  You  won't  go  and  get  what  I — I  want  ?"  roared  the  drunken 
fellow,  with  a  coarse  oath.  "  Then  I'll  make  you,  by  G — d  !  if  you 
don't  go  at  once  " 

"I  cannot  get  what  you  want,  Robert;  indeed,  I  cannot.  Don't 
strike  me — don't  strike  me ;  indeed,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  will  go  and 
ask  them,  if  you  please." 

"  D — n  you,"  said  the  brute  ;  "  I'll  teach  you  a  lesson  ;  I'll  learn 
you  to  be  obedient,  madam — I — I  will;  you  sha'n't  complain  in  this 
manner  for  nothing.  When  I  come  home,  in — in — instead  of  finding  all 
as  it  should  be,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  had;  I'll  teach  you  d — d — 
different." 

As  he  said  this  he  rose,  and  staggered  towards  her  with  a  menacing 
aspect,  and  she  in  terror,  and  begging  him  for  mercy  sake  to  spare  her, 
retreated  towards  the  spot  where  Percy  was  concealed,  until  she  could 
go  no  further,  and  Percy  could  see  all  that  occurred. 

"  Mercy — mercy  ! '  shrieked  the  woman  ;  "  you  would  not  strike  me  ? 
Oh,  say,  Robert,  you  would  not  strike  me!  Recollect  all  that  has 
passed,  and  have  mercy!" 

"  D — n  you  !"  muttered  the  man  between  his  clenched  teeth,  as  he 
with  one  hand  seized  her  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  deal  her  a  tre- 
mendous blow  with  his  other  hand,  when  Percy,  who  could  remain  in 
concealment  no  longer,  rushed  Hpon  him,  and  striking  up  his  arm,  he 
said, — 

"  Detestable  scoundrel !  would  you  strike  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
your  own  wife,  and,  above  all,  for  no  offence  of  any  kind  I" 

"  W — w — who  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  man,  leaving  go 
of  his  wife,  and  reeling  backward  with  surprise. 

Percy,  however,  made  no  answer,  but  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
held  him  so  tight  that  he  could  not  speak ;  and  then,  flinging  him 
down,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room.  He  had  hardly  gained  the  landing, 
however,  ere  the  woman  followed  him,  saying, — 

"You  have  saved  me;  thank  you,  and  may  Heaven  reward  yoa! 
Take  this  old  coat,  and  throw  it  over  yourself,  otherwise  you  will  be  de- 
tected, for  your  own  is  torn  to  pieces." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Percy,  as  he  took  the  proffe'cd  article,  which 
■was  a  brown  g  eat  coat;  and,  before  he  could  say  more,  the  woman 
disappea'cd  again  up  stairs. 

He  waited  a  moment  or  two  and  listened  ;  but  he  heard  no  sound 
indicative  of  any  renewal  of  the  tumult  that  had  nearly  begun.  He 
took  the  coat,  and,  opening  it,  put  it  '"n  It  was  somewhat  too  large, 
but  not  much,  and  would  pass  off  very  well,  and  was  most  essential, 
both  as  far  as  hiding  his  own  tattered  garments,  and  the  concealment 
of  his  person  from  the  view  of  those  who  might  be  inimical  to  him. 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  listening  to  the  passengers  who  passed 
the  end  ot  the  court,  Rowland  Percy  opened  cautiously  and  slowly  the 
door,  and  peeped  out. 

All  was  still — not  a  soul  was  in  this  part  of  the  court  ;  it  had  no 
thoroughfare,  and  at  the  other  end  another  court  crossed,  and  the 
passengers  vassed  and  repassed;  but  Percy  saw  no  signs  of  anyone 
watching  the  place,  and  after  a  while  he  ventured  out,  and,  shutting 
the  d  ior  after  him,  he  walked  boldly  down  the  court. 

He  was  perfectly  safe;  and  it  is  doubtful,  even  if  the  officers  with 
whom  he  had  had  his  late  confli  .t  had  met  him,  but  that  they  would 
have  passed  him  by  without  knowing  him ;  the  coat  was  buttoned  up 
high,  and  the  collar  turned  up,  so  that  his  features  were  hidden  from 
all  casual  observers. 

"  Where  shall  T,  where  can  I  now  go  ?"  he  said  to  himself;  "  all,  all 
are  parted  from  me,  and  my  poor  father,  he  is  gone.  Well,  his  troubles 
are  over  ;  but,  oh  !  what  a  parting — what  a  moment  to  quit  the  world 
in — hirnself  in  distress,  and  afflicted  with  disease  ;  his  son  a  proscribed 
man,  and  flying  from  those  who  would  take  his  life  ;  no  friendly  hand  to 
close  his  dying  eye,  none  whom  he  loved  were  by  to  receive  his  last 
breath." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  suddenly  mut- 
tered,— 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  will  go  and  see  him — I  will  go  and  see  him  ;  it  is  strange 
that  I  thought  not  of  it  before  ;  but  grief  deprives  the  mind  of  its  per- 
ceptions, and  one's  heart  becomes  hardened  to  all,  save  one's  own 
sorrows.  It  shall  not  be  said,  though,  that  the  fear  of  danger  prevented 
me  from  seeing  the  last  sad  remains  of  my  kind  and  affectionate 
parent." 


He  turned  down  Drury-lane,  and  pursued  its  course  until  he  arrived 
at  that  part  of  the  Strand  by  St.  Clement  Danes  and  Temple  Bar. 

After  some  hesitation  he  entered  a  shop,  and  inquired  the  way  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  which  he  was  directed,  and  then  he  made 
what  haste  he  could  thither,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
fearful  lest  he  should  be  denied  admission. 

When  he  arrived  the  place  was  closed  against  the  admission  of 
strangers  or  visitors,  and  he  was  denied  permission  to  enter. 

"  You  can't  come  here,  sir,  unless  you've  a  broken  arm,  or  a  back,  or 
a  head,  and  then  we  can  admit  you  at  all  times." 

"  I  am  not  so  afflicted,"  replied  Percy ;  "  but  I  want  to  see  a  Mr. 
Percy,  who  has  died  here;  I  am  a  near  relative,  and  wish  to  see  his  sad 
remains." 

"Ah!  sad,"  said  the  man;  "well;  it's  a  matter  of  taste — no 
harm's  done  when  the  old  'un's  out  of  the  way ;  but  what  relation  are 
you  to  him  ?" 

"  His  son,"  replied  Percy,  reluctantly. 

"  Werry  good  ;  then  the  surgeon  will  let  you  in.  So  you  may  as 
well  follow  me  till  I  get  you  permission  to  enter.'' 

Percy  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  in  a  few  momentn  more  he  entered 
the  apartment  where  the  remains  of  his  father  had  been  deposited. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  nest.) 


FADING  FLOWERS. 

Fading  flowers— fading  flowers, 

O  how  sad  ye  do  appear  ! 
Nature's  bowers — Nature's  bowers, 

Once  ye  deck'd,  but  now  art  sear. 
Yes,  'twas  thine,  in  colours  gay. 

Breathing  round  a  rich  perfume. 
Once  to  deck  the  summer  day ; 
'  But  now  sadness  is  thy  doom. 

Fading  flowers — fading  flowers, 

O  how  sorrowful  ye  lie  ! 
Sunny  hours — sunny  hours, 

'Twere  but  few  that  ye  saw  fly ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  fresh  and  green, 

Like  as  youth's  gay,  fleeting  hour, 
When  his  thoughts  are  all  serene. 

And  his  life  a  budding  flower. 

Fading  flowers — fading  flowers. 

Such  as  ye  are,  so  are  we ; 
Life  is  ours  —life  is  ours. 

But  a  moment  light  and  free  ; 
Like  the  rude  blast,  which  destroys 

Thy  fragile,  budding  head. 
Is  the  breath  which  death  employs, 

To  lay  us  mortals  dead. 

Fading  flower*--fading  flowers, 

O  how  soon  ye  droop  and  die  ! 
Stealing  powers — stealing  powers, 

Are  the  minutes  as  they  fly ; 
And  we,  like  thee,  are  fading, 

As  old  age  he  bends  us  low, 
'Till  the  cold  grave  we  are  laid  in 

With  a  parting  pang  of  woe. 

H.  J.  Church. 

!  . 

NOTICE  TO  COKRESPGNDENTS- 

All  communications  addressed  (post  paid)  to  the  Editor  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

H.  J.  Church — We  would  willingly  oblige  our  valued  correspondent, 
but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  receive  contributions  for  the  Journal. 
The  Poetry  sent  shall  leceive  due  attention. 

E.  H.  White. — From  the  casual  glance  we  have  been  enabled  to  take 
at  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Shilling,"  we  are  inclined  to  augur  favour- 
ably of  it.  A  more  decided  answer  shall  appear  in  our  next.  "The 
Past,"  and  "  Martial  Fame,"  are  accepted.  The  whole  of  the  MS. 
shall  be  preserved. 

Declined  with  thanks. — "  On  the  Approach  of  Summer ;"  "  Ode  to 
Spring;'"  W.  A.  T.  ;  "  The  Dying  Mother  to  Her  Child;"  and 
"  Farewell  to  Jane,"  by  J.  B. 

Accepted. — "A  Legendary  Tale,"  and  "A  Song  of  Love,"  by  J.  W. ; 
"Lines,"  by  G.  B.  (Dublin.) 
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THE  VICTIM. 

The  enlivening  month  of  May  was  just  departin?,  and  had  already 
resigned  the  beauties  of  spring,  with  all  its  biossoms  and  its  sweets,  to 
the  warmer  influence  of  summer,  when  Mr.  Ansell,  having  some  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  London,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  a 
father  he  had  long  loved  and  honoured,  left,  for  the  first  time,  the  man- 
sion where  he  had  passed  the  happy  and  innocent  hours  of  childhood. 
His  mother  he  had  never  known,  therefore  could  not  regret  a  loss,  the 
remembrance  of  which,  for  eighteen  years,  had  preyed  on  the  heart  of 
his  father,  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  slow  but  iiure  workings  of 
inward  grief. 

Arriving  at  the  village  of  S  ,  about  the  close  of  the  day,  Mr.  An- 
sell thought  it  prudent  to  secure  a  lodging  for  the  night,  especially  as 
he  bad  papers  of  consequence  about  him  ;  giving,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  hi*  servant,  they  put  up  their  horses  at  a  small  inn  in 
the  place ;  and  the  evening  being  very  fine,  Mr.  Ansell  employed  his 
time  in  wandering  about. 

The  venerable  appearance  of  the  village  church  attracted  his  atten- 
tion :  he  entered  the  mournful  boundary  which  surrounded  it,  and  pe- 
rused the  unlearned,  yet  pious  tributes  of  rustic  affection. 

The  church  door  happening  to  be  open,  his  curiosity  induced  him  to 
examine  the  rude  architecture  ef  the  time-worn  pile.  In  the  middle  of 
the  aisle,  observing  a  new-made  grave,  he  inquired  of  an  old  matron, 
who  with  clasped  hands  was  sighing  over  it,  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

"  It  is  intended,"  replied  the  ancient  mourner,  "  for  the  flower  of  our 
village,  whose  bounty  fed  me,  and  many  more  that  are  poor,  aged,  and 
friendless ;  she  was  the  pride  of  our  h  arts,  and  the  comfort  of  our  rem- 
nant days  ;  she  was  an  angel  from  Heaven,  scattering  its  mercies  around 
her ;  wherever  she  went  the  young  and  the  old  fsllowed  her  with  bless- 
ings. But  she  is  gone  !  and  the  aged  and  infirm  must  die  uncom- 
foited." 

The  heart-felt  tears  of  the  sad  historian  aflfected  Mr.  Ansell.  "  Tell 
tne,  worthy  and  sorrowing  woman,"  he  cried,  "  the  name  and  rank  of 
your  lost  benefactress  ;  your  gratitude  has  affected  me,  and  you  shall 
not  die  uncomforted,  as  far  as  worldly  aid  can  comfort  that  awful 
hour." 

Her  feeble  knees  bent  jji  return  for  the  promised  attention  of  Mr. 
Ansell ;  and,  pointing  to  the  prison-house,  not  far  distant,  thus  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Within  those  gloomy  walls,  groans,  in  all  the  agony  of  guilt,  the 
foul  murderer  of  Louisa  Markham,  who  was  stabbed  at  this  altar  by  his 
hand." 

Mr.  Ansell's  servant  now  attended  on  his  master,  with  notice  that 
some  refreshment  was  prepared  for  him  at  the  inn  ;  but  thn  intelligence 
concerning  Miss  Markham  was  of  to«  interesting  a  nature  to  be  left  un- 
finished :  he,  therefore,  waving  his  hand  to  the  aomestic,  requested  of 
the  poor  old  woman  to  proceed,  who  replied, — 

"  Your  honour  will  excuse  my  inability,  as  where  you  are  going  you 
■  will  hear  every  particular.  I  can  weep,  sir,  but  I  cannot  speak  on  that 
which  wrings  my  heart  to  think  of.  Ovir  village  is  very  full,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  awful  solemnity  of  to-mo.  row,  which  will  behold  the  re- 
mains of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  good  consigned  to  this  early  grave." 

Mr.  Ansell,  concluding,  from  her  conversation  and  appearance,  that 
•he  had  seen  better  days,  forced  her  to  accept  of  a  piece  of  gold,  accom- 
panied with  an  assurance  that  he  should  make  it  a  principal  concern  to 
minister  to  the  future  relief  of  heiself  and  those  whose  fate  she  seemed 
so  feelingly  to  deplore. 

On  his  return  to  the  inn,  he  inquired  of  the  landlord  if  he  knew  and 
cotild  relate  the  particulars  of  Miss  Markham's  unhappy  story. 


"  Ay,  master,  that  I  could,"  replied  the  publican,  "  if  I  was  not  in 
such  a  hurry  ;  the  place  is  choke-full  to  see  the  burying  to-morrow, 
which  is  to  make  a  mortal  grand  show,  and  I  warrant  will  cost  a  fine 
sight  of  money.  I  am  a  man  oi  few  woids,  as  you  see,  and  have  got  a 
supper  to  dress  for  a  company  just  come  in,  and  that  is  better  than  losing 
n  y  time  in  ta  king  about  what  everybody  knows  ;  but  if  you  want  a 
man  lor  conversation,  there's  our  curate  will  hold  you  at  that  by  the 
hour  together,  if  so  be  as  he  thinks  you  a  sensible  man;  but  I  fear  he 
is  no  great  judge  of  such  sort,  for  he  never  spoke  twenty  Avords  to  me 
in  his  life ;  but  I  minds  nothing  of  that,  for  he's  mortal  poor,  and  don't 
come  to  take  his  draught,  and  lay  down  his  pence,  so  the  less  I  know  of 
such  as  he  the  better." 

Mr.  A.  having  heard  this  curious  harangue  to  the  end,  requested  the 
curate  might  be  sent  for. 

"  Ay,  that  he  shall, '  said  mine  host ;  "  better  provide  for  three  than 
two.  Here,  boy,  step  to  the  green,  and  tell  eld  Perriwig,  the  parson,  to 
come  here  to  a  ger.tleman  that  wants  to  talk  to  him."  The  lad  did  as 
he  was  ordered,  and  soon  returned  with  information  that,  "  Mr.  Jen- 
nmgs  was  coming." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  door  ^opened,  and  the  landlord  entered 
with  Jennings,  whose  appearance  at  once  bespoke  the  gentleman  and 
the  Christian.  Mr.  A.  rose,  and  bowing  respectfully,  thus  addressed 
his  visitor, — 

"  Pardon,  my  worthy  sir,  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  sending  for  you; 
but  let  the  melancholy  occasion  plead  my  excuse." 

Supper  was  now  served  in,  after  which  Mr.  A.  requested  of  his  guest 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Miss  Markham.  Mr.  J. 
uttered  a  heartfelt  sigh,  and  thus  began  the  melancholy  tale. 


Sir  Richard  Markham,  member  for  the  county  of  B  ,  was  married 

very  early  in  life  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  L.  The  first  year 
blessed  their  loves  with  a  daughter,  that  was,  in  every  respect,  the 
most  lovely  babe  I  ever  beheld.  The  Utile  Louisa  grew  up  the  darling 
of  a  1  who  kn.'W  her.  In  her  fifth  year  she  was  seized  with  a  fever. 
The  complaint  bore  its  most  favourable  aspect,  while  Lady  Markham, 
too  much  unlike  the  fashionable  mothers  of  the  present  day,  watched 
over  her  dear  infant  with  all  the  fond  anxiety  of  a  tender  parent.  It 
pleased  Heaven  to  spare  the  child  ;  but  its  mother  caught  the  infection,  to 
which  she  fell  a  martyr.  The  course  of  a  few  days  proved  the  insta^ 
bility  of  sublunary  bliss.  Those  days  beheld  her  beautiful,  and  glowing 
with  youth  and  health  ;  but  ere  their  short  course  was  run,  the  lovely 
object  was  no  more. 

The  affliction  of  Sir  Richard,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  was  not 
of  tliat  violent  nature  as  to  admit  f  f  no  comf«it.  In  a  few  months  he 
recovered  from  his  dejection.  Louisa's  engaging  manners  rendered  her 
doubly  dear.  No  expense  was  withheld  in  completing  her  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  there  was  not  a  female  accomplishment  to  be 
acquired,  but  what  she  was  in  possession  of;  to  those  accomplishments, 
nature  gave  her  most  refined  touches,  and  rendered  the  lovely  maid  an 
object  of  admiration. 

At  this  very  early  period,  she  experienced  that  "all  are  born  to 
trouble."  Sir  Richard,  unmindful  of  his  duty  to  himself  and  his 
child,  had  formed  an  imprudent  connexion  with  Mrs.  M.,  wh'«,  without 
the  allurements  of  youth,  beauty,  or  understanding,  had  still  the  fatal 
power  to  wind  her.-elf  into  his  affection,  and,  in  a  little  time,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  hinit-elf,  and  the  surprise  ot  all,  he  led  her  to  the  altar.  Every 
one  pitied  the  lovely  Loui.sa,  whose  gentle  mind  shrunk  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  woman,  whose  vulgarity  had  become 
proverbial,  and  whose  heart  possessed  not  a  single  virtue. 

It  was  not  long  before  Sir  Richard  experienced  a  severe  punishmen 
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for  his  Indiscretion.  Shunned,  on  his  kdy's  accoii>,t,  by  former  ac 
quaintance.  he  became  dejected;  bis  spirit  had  nce  ved  a  wound  l)e- 
yond  the  pow^r  of  any  balm  to  cure— he  saw  his  child  un.,appy— lie 
beheld  his  wife,  re  ardle^s  of  his  reputation  and  liis  peace,  reve'liiig 
with  her  relations,  and  under  his  own  roof,  wasMng  his  own  properly. 
Amongst  those  relations  was  her  cousin,  a  Mr.  Dennis,  who,  at  tiie 
time  of  her  mariiage,  followed  tlie  honourable  employment  of  a  hnir- 
dresser.  In  Covent  f  arden,  since  which,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Richard, 
his  debts  had  been  paid,  and  he  had  commenced  as  gentleman. 

In  the  neighbourhood  ju<rt  mentioned  there  are  certain  houses  whose 
doors  are  ever  open  to  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  and  tlie  gay,  where  licen- 
tiousness and  riot  hold  their  nightly  leign,  and  where  this  unhappy  man 
became  a  tlave  to  vice. 

Disslpaiion  and  extravagance  very  soon  made  rapid  inroads  into  the 
peace  and  fortune  of  the  infatuated  Sir  Richard.  It  was  in  vain  for 
him  to  remonstrate,  Dennis  was  suffered  to  lule,  whose  disposition 
naturally  tuibulent,  was  continually  breaking  out,  to  the  utter  dismay 
of  this  weak  and  imprudent  gentleman,  who,  having  given  up  his 
power,  had  not  spirit  suflicient  to  resume  the  government  of  a  family 
In  which  he  was  no  longer  considered  as  having  any  right  to  rule. 

It  was  now  that  he  requested,  or  rather,  demanded  of  Sir  Richard 
permission  to  address  Miss  Markham,  to  whom  he  had  dared  to  look 
tip.  Sir  Richard  approved  not  of  a  match  so  unworthy  of  his  child  but 
not  venturing  to  make  any  objection,  her  delicacy  was  very  soon 
shocked  by  professions  of  love  from  one  she  had  every  rea^on  to  abhor 
Koused  by  her  injuries,  the  Insul  ed  lady,  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  of- 
fended superior,  summoned  her  resolution,  and  thus  addressed  the  man 
■Who  had  presumed  fo  affront  her  : — 

"  Consideration  for  an  unhappy  and  misled  father,  who  in  an  evil 
ttornent  has  forg  t  himself  and  his  child,  forbids  my  taking  that  notice 
1  otherwise  should  of  the  many  indignities  I  have  endured ;  hut  leave 
f  ^^'^"""^  My  erring  parent.  I  plainly  perceive,  is  at 

length  become  but  too  sensible  of  what  he  has  done,  in  throwing  away 

''"'"^  l'^"'>'  have  this  moment 
taken  is  but  another  stab  to  his  wounded  heart.  How  than  can  vou 
imagine  his  injured  daughter  can  endure  the  presence  of  one  whom  'she 
inust  ere  long  consider  as  accessory  to  the  death  of  a  parent  ?  I  cha.ge 
S  Among  your  many  darings,  you  have  added 

that  of  aspiring  to  my  love;  but,  would  to  Heaver,  there  was  not  so 
strong  a  cause  for  your  b.ing  the  abhorred  object  of  my  stedfast  hate  I" 
f,Jw  "^P;,'^^f^;.  'I'd  not  think  it  prudent  to  urge  his  suit  any 

^1^r\l  ^""""'^  a  large  fortune 

in  her  own  right,  from  an  uncle  on  her  mother  s  side,  he  was  more 

i?on  oVh^er  weTi"''  unattemp.ed  to  gain  the  posse.- 

comnWpJ  ^r^'  "1!  Markham  concerning  her  father  were 

X?    .  ^       '''"^'^  "°  ^'"^  reflections  on  the  evil 

effects  of  his  imprudent  attachment  to  a  woman  who  had  behaved  >o  im- 
properly towards  him  ;  for  some  time  befo.e  his  death  he  forbade  her 
iLl  l  .i'  f  ^' ^^'^s  a  painful  witness  of  his  last  hours,  during 
^hich  he  sent  for  his  child,  and,  with  a  look  of  pleading  mise  y  l"an 

?ust1v  ^Tlr^'^'f-  ""''r''  ^"  ^"^"'"^^  ^^-^'^^^  h^  confessed  he 
Justly  brought  upon  himself. 

"il^^W^'^  ""^^f  v^^^'  ™y  ^"j"*"^^  «h*l'^'"  the  poor  gentleman 
-is,  not  to  reproach  the  memory  of  thy  father,  who,  owrig  he  has  don^ 
amiss,  pays  for  his  misconduct  with  his  l,fe  " 

^IJ^L  •^'l'-  "Tm"*  arrived-he  breathed  his  last  with  her  hand 
Son  him  for;:^'"''  '^"^^^      '''''''''  ^^^^  -'^'^  ^1-^ 


The  day  following  his  decease.  Mr.  Harley,  a  gentleman  of  verv  lar^e 
fortune, and  father  to  the  young  lady  befo.e'mentioned,  "ho  ^e^knew 

stepped  forward  and  offered  her  his  protection.  Mrs.  Hariey  joined 
We  whe^rr"'''  absolute  nece.sity  of  immediately  qu  tig  a 
insarfor  he  by  a  ho.t  of  foes,  with  whom  it  was 

unsafe  for  her  to  remain  one  moment  longer 

Advice  so  reasonable  and  friendly  was  at  once  accepted.  Mr  Harley 
a.  executor,  administered  to  the  effects  of  his  departed  friend  and  wTs 
astomshed  to  find  that,  after  his  debts  were  paia,  a  few  hundred"  on?v 
rrcf  toVd^"1°";  '^^^^^  these  she  reSredUued  juh  thatet^ 
disgrace,  to  a  distant  relation,  where  she  now  remains. 
^r..J'-  Harley  were  not  only  happy  in  a  daughter,  rich  in  everv 

raS%toaZ''^'^^^'V"*^  likewise  Arthe  . 

TJ^«  T  complete  his  education,  and  were  at  this  time  in 

the'loX  o'^Xan^'tb"'^^^^  The  attention  of  these  dear  friends  to 
ine  iovely  orphan,  whose  happiness  was  as  their  own,  relieved  in  a 

trdSTeerna^tor^^^^^^^^^  — ^  - 

lat^r'^^'Thesor^^l"?  ^'^''^^^^      ^^""^5"^  the  edge  of  ca- 

kSess  of  th  s  sCfl  h  !'^'"'r""'^  daily  less,  owing  to  the  soothing 
m^nm  of  tlus  small  but  bappy  family.    With  the  amiable  Miss  Har^ 


ley  she  had  long  «go  commenced  a  tender  friendship,  founded  on  th« 
durable  basis  of  virtue  and  conesponding  ideas  In  a  few  moniha  aftei 
herfiithe.'b  death,  George  Ha' ley  returned  from  ab  oad.  IIis  emaptured 
parents  thanked  Heaven  on  behnhiii.g  him  restored  to  their  arms,  nol 
only  ado  ned  with  grace,  but  virtua.  His  tutor,  the  Rtv.  Mr.  M., 
particular  friend,  gratified  their  fond,  though  just  panialuy  with  le- 
countir'g  many  acts  ttiat  tiad  doiie  honour  to  his  charge,  during  his  ab- 
«ei  ce  frcn  ihein.  In  fart.  Gcoi^e  Harh  jr  returned  not  the  child  ol 
f«sliion,  afftctHtion,  and  extra\ a^ance,  Uut  the  finislKjd  gentknoan,  and 
the  worthy  character. 

At  this  period  Loui'a  had  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  and  an- 
swered to  every  idea  which  can  be  formed  of  perfect  beauty.  Her  aflec- 
tioDs  had  never  been  engatred  ;  an  ol.ject  worthy  of  them  now  presented 
itself,  and  to  which  she  was  not  indifferent.  It  is  very  natural,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  young  Harley'8  declarations  of  love  were  received 
with  the  attention  they  deserved. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  my  narrative.  Some  months 
passed  on,  which  were  filled  up  with  the  united  attention  of  the  parents, 
the  sister,  and  the  son,  towards  Miss  Markham.  The  young  gentleman, 
with  all  the  fervency  of  love  and  affection;  intreated  her  to  fix  a  day  for 
their  nuptials.    To  these  intreaties  Louisa  nobly  replied, — 

"  A  trifling  reserve  on  my  side  towards  you,  Mr.  Hailcy,  would  be 
the  height  of  iiigratilurle.  I  am  sensible  of  your  generous  love,  and  I 
confess  t-liat  my  heart  shall  never  own  another  ;  but  suffer  me  to  dweU 
a  little  longer  over  the  loss  1  have  sustained— is  there  not  a  decent  r*- 
spect  due  to  ihe  niCu-ory  of  my  unhappy  lather?" 

Sentiments  like  these  rendeied  Louisa,  if  possible,  still  more  dear  lo 
the  enamoured  youth,  who  at  once  submitted  to  htr  desire,  happy  in 
her  promise  of  one  day  becoming  his. 

I  am  now,  sir,  just  verging  on  the  fatal  event  that  robbed  ug  of  th» 
dear  and  ever- to-be  remembered  subject  of  my  painful  recital. 

Nine  mournful  months  are  gone  by  since  the  devoted  object  of  rajr 
relation  was  enjoying  the  calm  brtczes  of  a  beautiful  evening  in  a  small 
park  belonging  to  her  worthy  guardian,  and  had  wandered  to  its  extre- 
mity, when  opening  a  little  gate  that  led  into  a  lane,  lined  on  both  sidef 
with  trees,  the  spieading  branches  of  which  formed  an  enticing  shade-^ 
while  the  sun,  then  setting  with  all  its  splendour,  illumined  the  patU 
with  its  rich  departing  beams  ;  she  was  ttmpted  lo  walk  on  in  expect^ 
tion  of  meeting  Miss  Harley,  on  her  return  from  a  cottager's  widow, 
who  having  a  sick  child,  lor  whom  she  was  unatile  to  provide,  her  dis- 
tresses had  rendered  her  an  object  of  that  young  lady's  bmevolence. 

Miss  Markham  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  she  waa  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Dennis,  who  leaped  from  the  adjoining  field,  and 
presented  himself  before  her. 

Though  her  agitation  was  very  great,  yet,  as  he  immediately  and  re- 
spectfully besought  pity  and  attention,  dedaring  that  he  meant  neither 
harm  nor  violence,  her  fears  somewhat  subsided,  and  she  judged  it  prU' 
dent  to  conceal  her  apprehensions  as  much  as  possible,  and  infoim  bi^jl 
that,  if  he  would  be  brief  in  what  he  had  to  say,  she  would  attend. 

"  Then  I  may  yet  hope,"  he  exciaimed  :  "  I  see  you  pity,  and  I  maf 
yet  hope." 

As  he  spoke  this  with  energy,  Louisa  was  greatly  alarmed,  yet,  dlj- 
guising  her  fears,  she  replied, — 

"  I  see  you  look  ill ;  if  money  can  relieve  and  place  you  in  a  regular 
train  of  life,  I  will  speak  to  my  dear  friends  at  the  house  in  your  vitw, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  among  us  we  can  place  you  above  want.  It  would 
make  me  happy  to  see  you  a  contented  and  honest  man.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  render  you  the  first,  and  I  doubt  not  you  have  ever  been  the 
latter." 

With  a  wildness  that  still  increased  her  apprehensions,  he  attendf^ 
to  what  she  said,  and  then  inquired  if  that  was  all  the  comfort  she 
meant  to  bestow. 

The  affrighted  Louisa  replied,  that  to  give  him  more  was  not  in  her 
power. 

"  Not  in  your  power!"  h"  hastUy  rejoined  ;  "  then,  by  all  that's  fle- 
ered, you  must,  you  shall  be  mine.  The  moment  you  give  yourself  to 
another,  tremble  for  yo  r  safety." 

At  this  ii.stant  when  her  fortitude  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  she  felt 
herself  ready  to  faint,  w  ho  should  appear  in  si^ht  but  young  Mr.  Harley, 
at  whose  welcome  presence  her  spirits  returced,  and  she  hastily  le- 
quested  of  Dennis  to  leave  her,  or  vengeance  would  follow  his  revived 
rashness  and  presumption.  To  this  making  no  other  return  than  that 
of  "  Tremble  for  your  safety  !"  he  hastily  fled  across  the  fields. 

Shocked  at  the  repetition  of  a  threat  which -conveyed  terror  to  her 
mind,  »he  was  just  sii.king  to  the  earth,  when  Mr.  Harley,  seeing  a 
man  run  from  her,  hastily  approached,  and  prevented  her  from  falling. 
The  idea  of  becoming  lier  protector  called  forth  a  glow  of  joy  into  the 
face  of  the  joung  gentleman. 

The  cau^e  of  Miss  Markham's  perturbation  had  been  explained  in 
part  only  from  appearance  ;  Mr.  Harley  concluding  the  flying  man  to 
be  one  of  those  ^yho  follow  the  "dreadful  trade"  of  plunder;  but  thifl 
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mistake  was  soon  unravelled,  and  they  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
house;  arriving  within  the  garde.',  Louisa  sat  down  m  an  alcove,  in 
order  to  recover  her  spirits, — it  was  there  she  explained  more  fully  t  e 
history  ot  Dennis's  courtship,  concluding  with  his  thre-it,  which  she 
owned  had  greatly  affected  her,  anJ  still  pressed  ou  her  mind. 

The  young  gentleman  on  this  con  ession  immediately  dropped  on  his> 
knee,  and  entreated  her  to  consider  her  own  safety  and  his  paace. 

"  Adorable  Miss  Markhara,"  he  continued,  "  your  situation  demands 
a  guardian  ;  and  who  so  fit  for  such  an  envied  appointment  as  the  man 
you  have  honoured  with  your  preference  ?  Yes,  Louisa,  that  title  wiil 
sanctify  my  attention  to  your  satety,  it  is  in  your  power  immediately 
to  invest  me  with  it.  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  >  our  compliance  would 
have  given  me  confidence  to  urge  you  thus.  Oh,  then,  beloved  and 
ever  dear  object  of  my  fond  heart,  do  not  hesitate,  but  on  to-morrow's 
dawn  make  me  your  husband,  and  your  protector." 

Louisa  saw  into  his  generous  motive,  and  with  a  frankness  worthy 
of  herself,  yielded  to  the  solicitacion  of  real  love  and  affection. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Ansell,  I  was  a  visiter  at  Mr.  Harley's.  I  sawtne 
worthy  pair  enter  the  parlour,  and  my  imagination  pictured  a  sort  ol 
boding  melancholy  in  the  expressive,  yet  downcast  looks  of'Jxe  ill- 
fated  Louisa. 

The  young  gentleman  explained  to  his  parents  and  siste".,  who  had 
been  relumed  some  time,  the  providential  es^-ape  of  his  beJjved,  whom 
they  all  tenderly  en'.braced  with  blessings  and  thanks.  Tne  old  gentle- 
man and  lady  called  her  their  own  beloved  child,  while  Miss  Harley 
clasping  her  to  her  bosom,  exclainaed, — 

"  My  sister — my  comforter — and  my  friend  !"  > 

Young  Mr.  Harley  now  made  a  sign  for  me  to  follow  him  into 
another  room  ;  when  therj,  he  requested  I  would  send  off  some  do- 
mestics to  several  families  for  some  milts  round,  who  had  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  event  whenever  it  should  take  place.  After  I  hal  per- 
formed t  is  commission,  he  requested  half  an  hour's  conversation  in 
privaie,  before  we  joined  the  family.  He  then  unburthened  his  heart, 
and  I  found  that  a  drawback  of  a  very  seiious  kind  impoverished  all 
his  joys,  and  filled  his  bosom  with  distress  and  apprehension.  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  too  deeply  concerned  in  e^'crything  that 
related  to  Miss  Markham,  not  to  become  possessed  of  every  particu'ar 
eoncerning  the  ign  )rainiou8  family  her  unhappy  parent  had  married  into. 

"  Imagine  my  feeling-i,  therefore,  Mr.  Jennings,"  continued  the  in 
genuous  youth,  "when  I  leceived  intelligence  that  Denn  s,  finding,  on 
Sir  Rich!»rd'8  death,  there  was  notniHg  to  divide,  but  that  the  widow  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  that  my 
fath»^r  was  tufliciently  empowered  to  secure  ihe  fortune  of  my  charming 
girl  to  herself,  and  snatch  her  irom  violence  or  injustice,  became  des- 
perate. This  man  had  been  drawn  from  obscurity  to  affluence  ;  from  a 
low  sicuati  m  to  the  externals  of  a  gentleman.  Therefore,  finding  him- 
self no  longer  able  to  support  appearances,  he  determined  to  try  his  suc- 
cess at  the  gaming-table,  and,  thus  resolved ,  formed  connections  with 
those  who  p  ey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  weak  and  wicked  who  hazard 
their  prosperity  among  unprincipled  sharpers,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
families  and  themselves.  Success  for  a  time  attended  his  guilty  en- 
deavours, when  failing  in  what  is  termed  a  point  of  honour  towards  one 
of  his  wretched  companions,  owing  to  his  meeting  with  an  antagonist  at 
play,  whose  superior  »kill  had  stripped  him  of  his  ill-got  gain.-,  he  was 
expelled  the  society.  This  mortification  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  fit 
of  illness,  when  a  friend  procure*!  his  admission  into  an  hospital.  The 
complaint  was  a  fever  in  the  brain.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  was 
deemed  well  enough  to  be  dismissed,  thougti  not  cured  ;  this  miserable 
wretch  ha'j  since  tired  out  his  friends  with  repeated  extravagances,  and 
It  ia  but  a  week  past  sinae  I  heard  that  his  intellects  were  entirely 
overthrown. 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  a  man  who  now  roams  at  large,  at  a  time  when 
he  ought  to  be  propeny  confined.  Judge,  therefore,  of  my  distress  on 
the  occurrence  of  this  evening.  We  will  no*,  my  good  sir,  return  to 
the  next  room,  lest  our  absence  should  be  noticed." 

To  be  brief,  for  the  terrors  of  what  remains  wi>l  not  bear  dwelling  on, 
the  next  day  opened  with  ringing  of  belU,  and  the  village  was  in  a  state  of 
transpo  t.  By  ten  In  the  morning  the  b  ide  and  bridegroom  were  in 
readiness,  and  at  that  hour  twenty  maidens,  attendant  on  the  bride, 
■were  ready,  arrayed  in  robes  of  white  musUn,  striped  with  while 
flowers.  Early  on  that  morning  I  was  sent  to  attend  the  last  hours  of 
a  lady,  whose  house  was  about  two  miles  di-tant  from  my  own  dwelling. 
I  could  not  but  obey  the  summons  ;  she  had  been  luy  benefactress  and 
friend  ;  my  gratitude,  therefore,  as  well  as  my  duty,  was  called  upon. 
I  found  her  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  .n  about  half  an  hour  she  wa.s 
ealmly  dismUsed  from  a  world  of  care  and  soirow. 

Imp  f  Hsed  w  th  a  pleasing  melancholy,  1  fiastened  back  to  expe>ience, 
at  I  fondly  Imagined,  a  far  different  scene.  Oh,  Mr.  Ansell,  does  not 
your  trembling  heart  anticipate  the  remainder  of  my  sad  relation  ' 
Does  not  your  imagination  present  to  your  view  the  lovely  victim,  un 
IwpeotJng  aa  Innocent,  foUowed  by  a  virgin  train,  in  all  the  charms  of 


youth  and  beauty,  to  the  altar,  where  she  was  doomed  to  tall  a  sacrifice 
to  the  base  assassin  that  v  as  then  lurking  in  disguise,  like  Satan  in 
Paradi  e,  intent  to  muraer  happiness,  and  overwhelm  himself  and  .  thers 
in  horror  and  despair! 

I  had  just  entered  the  churchvard,  where  such  of  the  villagers  >»ho 
cou'd  not  get  adraiitance  were  waiting  to  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
as  they  came  out.  Happiness  smiled  on  the  faces  of  the  young  an  1  the 
old.  and  I  felt  my  own  heart  ela-ed  with  the  gene  al  joy  I  beheld 
around  me.  Advancing  to  the  porch,  imagine  my  dismay  on  hearing 
a  general,  dreadful,  and  continued  scream  from  within  the  building  ! 
The  crowd  rushed  out,  and  pierced  the  air  wi  h  t'-e  bitterest  cries  of 
anguish  and  distress!  In  vain  I  inqtiired  the  cause;  no  one  an- 
swered ;  but,  alas  !  the  dismal  truth  soon  unfbidi:d  i'stl',  for  now 
young  Ha-ley  appeared  in  a  state  of  dr^-adful  *s  raction.  He  had  torn 
off  the  graceful  locks  from  one  side  of  his  head  ;  ^nd,  though  held  by 
his  father  and  my  reverend  fnend,  who  had  acromfwnied  him  in  his 
travels,  and  had  heen  employed  in  the  ceremoi  y,  jet  he  wa-  too  power- 
ful for  their  united  strength  ;  two  of  his  lootmen,  therefore,  came  to 
their  assistance,  who,  with  streaming  eyes,  begged  pardon  of  their  dear 
young  master,  while  they  were  binding  down  his  arms  to  prevent  his 
committing  further  violence  on  himself 

Still  all  was  wrapt  in  dreadiul  mystery  !  Tears  and  grrans  only 
echoed  to  n  y  inquiries — when  (and  do  I  live  to  tell  it  ?)  a  d'eadful,  but 
silent  reply  presented  itself!  The  cause,  the  lamented  cause  ap- 
peared; Louisa,  the  bleeding  victim  of  that  fatal  day,  presented  her 
murdered  form  1  The  assassin's  knife  had  done  its  busines-i ;  the 
crimson  stream  flowed  from  her  lovely  neck;  there  the  murderer  had 
fixed  his  aim  and  she  was  gone  beyond  the  power  o'  recal.  And  now 
the  scene  of  horror  was  completed  in  the  person  of  the  murdeier  him- 
self!— and  that  murderer,  Dennis,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
had,  unob'iervid,  placed  him^e.f  near  the  aliar,  from  whence  the  wedded 
pair  were  just  departing,  when,  with  too  sure  an  aim,  he  stabbed  her  in 
the  neck  with  a  knife. 

The  wretch  atiempted  not  to  fly,  but  with  an  eye  of  scowling  frenzy 
surveyed,  with  a  gloomy  satisfaction,  the  surrounding 'errors,  still  hold- 
ing the  bloody  weapon  in  his  han  t,  while  such  wds  the  stupefaction  of 
the  moment  that  no  one  attempted  to  secure  him.  I  was  the  hrst 
visited  by  recolh^ction,  and  with  an  energy  and  rage,  for  which  I  trust 
Heavt'n  will  forgive  me,  I  seized  the  villain,  and,  forgetting  my  sacred 
character  and  my  duty,  I  imprecated  curses  on  hi«  head,  forgetting  at 
that  moment  my  Godhith  said  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay." 

Louisa's  breathless  corse  was  conveyed  back  to  Mr.  Harley's,  f  Uowed 
by  the  weeping  virgms  The  unhappy  father  was  ob  i  ed  to  deliver  up 
his  son  to  the  care  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  atttnd  'he  distracted ; 
while  Dennis  wa^i  conveyed  to  a  magistrate,  befoie  whom  he  would  not 
u'ter  a  syllable  ;  he  wa^-,  therefore,  ordered  to  prison,  where  he  now 
waits  his  trial ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  his  punishment  will 
be  perpetual  confinement. 

The  mournful  relation  ended,  Mr.  Ansell  thanked  his  "  venerate 
historian,"  and  after  discoursing  some  time  on  the  sorrows  of  the 
family,  and  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  the  two  gentlemen  parted  with 
a  promise  of  meeting  the  next  morning,  in  order,  together,  not  only  to 
attend,  but  assist  at  the  funeral  of  the  dear  departed. 

"You,  my  worthy  sir,"  laid  Mr.  Ansell,  weeping,  "as  her  father, 
for  you  loved  her  as  a  child  ;  and  I  as  a  brotlier,  for  I  look  upm  you 
with  reverence,  as  you  give  me  back  a  strong  resemblance  of  the  parent 
I  have  lost ;  let  me  supply  the  place  of  your  unfortunate  Harley,  and  if 
his  reason  returns,  he  shall  be  as  my  brother,  and  we  will  be  both  your 
children  " 

This  aflfecting  speech  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Jennings  to  reply  to.  He 
answered  it  in  tears,  and  pressed  the  deserving  youth  to  his  aged  bo«om. 

The  next  morning  arose,  but  no  sun  to  cheer  it,  until  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  time  fixed  on  for  the  affecting  solemnity,  when  wuh  faint 
gleamings  it  swept  the  surface  of  the  grass  and  gave  a  melancholy 
gloom  to  the  face  of  nature.  The  air  was  still,  the  procession  moved 
slowly  on  and  entering  the  church,  Mr.  Ansell's  feelings  were  height- 
ened by  the  deii.ate  and  refined  attjntion  of  several  blooming  children, 
who,  decently  arrayed,  bore  on  their  little  arms  small  wicker  baskets, 
which  were  filled  with  lilies;  these  they  strewed  before  the  corse  as  the 
mourners  conveyed  it  round  the  sideai^ts;  and  when  the  coffin  rested, 
they  placed  upon  it  three  bunches  of  that  emblematic  flower. 

The  solemn  rites  completed,  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Ansell  returned 
to  the  house  of  the  former,  fi-om  whence  Mr.  An-ell  immediately  pro- 
ceeded towards  London,  where,  completing  his  busine'*-,  he  found  no 
inclination  to  rema;n  in  that  city,  theretore  returned  to  his  native  man- 
sion. In  a  short  time  he  prevailed  upon  his  reverend  friend  quit 
his  little  dwelling,  and  take  up  his  res. dunce  at  Ansell  House  ".lere 
he  experienced  every  attention  and  care.  'I'here  he  'ound  all  hi>  ■  ishes 
anticipated.  Mr.  Ansell  knew  hi>«  worth,  aud  felt  a  batinfactiou  in 
"  rocking  the  cradle  of  declioing  age." 
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The  poor  old  woman,  whose  watchings  over  Louisa's  grave  had  at 
tracted  his  pity  and  attention,  and  who  had  known  happier  days,  now 
formed  a  part  of  his  family  in  the  character  of  housekeeper ;  in  which 
office  she  acquitted  herself  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  employer,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  will  of  all  his  domestics.  The  objects  of  Louisa's  bounty 
became  likewise  pensioners  to  this  good  young  man.  It  now  remained 
for  him  to  complete  his  own  felicity,  for  which  he  had  so  happily  pre- 
pared the  way.  In  effecting  this  he  looked  up  to  his  honoured  guide 
and  protector,  whom  he  thus  addressed  on  the  occasion. 

"  Happy  in  myself,  my  reverend  sir,  and  happy  in  all  around  me,  I 
bless  Heaven  for  its  mercies,  who  has  left  me  but  one  wis>h  more  on 
this  side  the  grave.  You  will  remember  the  melancholy  day  on  whicli 
your  poor  Louisa  received  the  last  attention  of  her  sorrowing  friends; — 
hot  lamented  brother  is,  I  tiust,  at  rest  and  happy.  Through  your 
means  1  have  been  gratified  with  the  friendship  of  that  family.  Miss 
JIatley,  sir,  whom  you  call  your  daughter,  has  long  possessed  ihe  affec- 
tion of  my  heart ;  if,  therefore,  you  will  undertake  to  plead  my  cause, 
jny  felicity  will  be  crowned,  as  I  am  i;ersuaded  she  will  libten  to  you ; 
and  I  flatter  my.elf  her  heart  is  not  engaged." 

To  this  ardent  address  Mr.  Jennings,  smiling,  replied, 

"  Do  not  mistake,  my  son  ; — Miss  Harley's  heart  is  engaged  ;  but 
take  comfort, — it  is  to  yourself  that  her  heart  is  inclined.  Heaven  has 
formed  you  for  each  other,  and  there  the  union  has  long  since  been 
made." 

Reader,  the  parents  of  Miss  Harley  were  applied  to,  who  received 
Mr.  Ansell  with  transport.  The  worthy  pair  were  soon  made  happy  in 
each  other,  and  lived  many  years  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  all  de- 
pendent on  them. 

Dennis  while  in  prison  procured  poison,  and  finished  his  own  exlst- 
•nce.  The  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Maikhara  soon  run  out  the  small  sum 
bequeathed  her ;  living  without  a  virtue  to  adorn  her  life,  and  dying 
without  a  tear  to  embalm  her  memory,  Harvey. 


LINES 

yOUKDED    ON    A    MELANCHOLY    OCCURRENCE   WHICH    TOOK   PLACE  IN 
THE   HARBOUR  OF  DUBLIN. 

£A  poor  woman  with  her  two  children,  having  been  benighted  on  the 
strand,  were  encircled  by  the  tide  ;  the  infan;  to  which  the  lines  more 
particularly  refer  was  drifted  to  one  side  of  the  harbour,  whilst  the 
bodies  of  the  mother  and  her  other  child  were  found  at  some  miles 
distance  on  the  opposite  strand.] 

Stretched  on  the  cold,  rough,  granite  stone, 

With  scanty  garments  covered,  and  the  wild  seaweed, 
Which  some  kind  wave  had  gently  o'er  it  thrown. 

Lay  a  fair  infant  child,  of  life  bereaved  ; 
But  none  would  think  that  life,  indeed,  was  gone, 
So  sweetly  seemed  to  sleep  that  littla  one. 
So  calm,  so  still,  so  beautrful  it  seemed, 

In  deep  repose  so  quiet,  so  serene, 
None  could  have  looked  upon  its  face  and  deemed 

That  death  had  with  the  little  sleeper  been — 
That  where  it  lav,  so  silent  and  so  lone. 
It  had  been  by  the  furious  waters  thrown. 
The  small,  trim  shoes  upon  thy  little  feet, 

Thy  garments  poor,  but  neatly  girded  on, 
Tell  of  a  mother's  care  of  thee,  her  sweet ; 

Where  is  that  mother  from  her  infant  gone  ? 
Or  knows  she  that  her  much-loved  little  child 
Lies  stretched  upon  the  sea- beach  lone  and  wiLd? 
The  rapid  waters  of  the  rising  tide 

Stole  round  her  at  the  dismal  midnight  hour, 
When  to  her  scream  of  terror  was  denied 

The  aid  of  any  saving  human  power; 
And  thou  weit  by  the  billow's  torn  away 
From  her  fond  bieast,  an  ocean  castaway. 
Thy  sister,  stronger  far  than  thee,  did  cling 

Unto  her  mother  in  that  ruthbss  sea; 
Whilst  thou  a  feeble,  heloless,  infant  thing, 

The  waves  bore  off  with  wild  rapidity ; 
But  death,  and  death  alone,  could  thus  divide, 
And  separate  thy  mother  from  thy  side. 
And  now  thy  mother,  and  thy  sister  sleep, 

As  sound  as  thee,  upon  the  far-off  strand  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  want,  nor  she  again  will  seek 

Her  children's  bread  from  any  stranger's  hand : 
One  boon  alone  she  mutely  now  doth  crave, 
To  place  thee  by  her  side  within  one  grave. 
Publin,  (J.  JB. 


THE  POACHEK. 

A  TALE. —  BY   A  COUNTJiY  CURATE. 

In  a  distant  part  of  the  pati-h,  in  one  of  its  wildest  and  most  uncul^ 
tivated  regions,  stands  a  solitary  cottage,  which,  not  more  from  the 
absolute  dreariness  o;  its  location  than  from  the  melancholy  aspect  of 
its  architecture,  can  hardly  (ail  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  wanderer 
who  may  chance  to  pass  that  way.  It  utands  all  alore  upcm  a  desolate 
moor.  There  are  not  even  the  varieties  occasioned  by  hiil  and  dale,  to 
give  to  the  thing  the  leasi  of  a  romantic  appeaiance  ;  but,  as  far  as  the 
e^e  can  reach,  all  is  one  flat,  dieary  common,  so  perfectly  bare  of  pas- 
ture that  the  very  sheep  t^eem  to  shun  it,  whilst  one  or  two  old  withered 
firs  give  evidence  that  man  has,  at  some  period  or  another,  endeavured 
to  turn  it  to  use,  but  has  abandoned  the  attempt,  because  he  found  it 
fruitless. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  moor  stands  the  cottage  above  alluded 
to.  Its  walls,  constiucted  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  deals,  give  free 
pas-age  to  every  blast,  let  it  blow  from  what  quarter  it  may;  arid  its 
roof,  originally  tiled,  is  now  covered  over,  in  some  parts,  by  patches  of 
miserable  thatch,  in  others  hy  boards  nailed  on,  by  an  un.'ikilful  hand,  to 
the  rafters.  The  cottage  is  two  storiis  high,  and  presents  five  windows, 
besides  a  door  on  eacli  side  of  it.  The  windows,  as  may  be  guessed, 
retain  but  few  fragments  of  glass  within  the  frames,  the  deficiency  bJng 
supplied  by  old  hats,  rags,  jackets,  and  rabbits  skins  ;  whilst  of  the 
doors,  the  front  or  main  otie  hangs  by  a  single  hinge,  and  that  behind 
is  fastened  to  the  sinister  lintel  by  no  fewer  than  five  latches  made 
of  leather. 

Of  the  ground  by  which  it  is  begirt,  a  few  words  will  sufRce  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea.  In  setting  out  from  the  vicarage,  he  who  wishes  to 
reach  that  cottage  had  better  make,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  high-road. 
Having  traversed  thar  for  awhile,  he  will  observe  a  narrow  foot-path  on 
the  lett  hand,  which,  after  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and 
rising  again  to  the  summit  of  a  green  hill,  will  bring  him  within  view 
of  the  desolate  tract  already  noticed,  and  will  conduct  him  safely,  for  in 
truth  there  is  no  pass  besides  itself  across  the  wild,  to  the  hovel  in 
question.  There  it  ends.  It  stretches  nowhere  beyond;  indeed,  it 
has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  tread  of  the  tenants  of  that  habita- 
tion, as  they  have  gone  to  or  returned  from  church  and  market;  the 
scantiness  of  the  soil  has  doubtless  given  a  facility  to  its  formation  ;  for, 
in  truth,  were  any  human  being  to  walk  twenty  times  backwards  and 
forwards  over  any  given  spot  in  the  moor,  he  would  leave  a  trace  of  his 
journey  behind  him,  which  whole  summers  and  winters  would  hardly 
suffice  to  obliterate. 

Whilst  the  front  door  of  the  cottage  opens  at  once  upon  the  heath,  a 
cowple  of  roods  of  g  arden- ground,  surrounded  by  a  broken  gorse-hedge 
in  the  rear,  give  proof  of  the  industry  or  id  eness  of  its  tenants. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  plot  runs  a  straight  walk,  ending  at  a  stile, 
or  immovable  gat?,  erected  in  the  lower  fence.  The  articles  produced 
are  such  only,  on  each  side  of  that  walk,  as  require  little  or  no  soil  to 
bring  them  to  perfection,  A  bed  of  potatoes,  some  rows  of  cabbages 
and  savoys,  two  apple  trees,  a  damson  and  boolus,  half  a  dozen  goose- 
berry-bushes, and  twice  as  many  of  red-currant,  constitute  the  sum 
total  of  the  crop  ever  reared  upon  it.  To  make  such  a  soil  p  oduce  even 
these,  must,  I  apprehend,  have  required  some  labour;  and  I  will  do  its 
inhabitants  the  justice  to  observe,  that  overgrown  as  it  is  now  with 
nettles  and  rank  weeks,  there  was  a  time  when  labour  was  not  spared 
upon  it. 

Ib  this  miserable  hovel  dwelt,  for  many  years  previous  to  my  arrival 

in  this  parish,  old  Simon  Lee,  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  determined 
poacher  in  all  the  county;  he  was  now  the  father  of  fi<re  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  had  attained 
his  twenty-third  year,  whilst  the  youngest  was  just  beginning  to  run 
alone,  being  as  yet  afraid  to  trust  itself  beyond  arm's-length  from  the 
chairs  or  tables,  or  any  other  substance  of  which  it  could  lay  hold. 
Simon  himself  was  turned  sixty.  He  was  a  short  man,  measuring  not 
more  than  five  feet  five  inches  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of 
his  head.  His  make  was  spare,  but  bony  and  m'  scular;  his  face, 
seamed  as  it  was  by  exposure  to  weather,  had,  on  the  whole,  a  good  ex- 
pression ;  and  there  was  a  grea^  deal  more  of  intelligence  in  his  keen 
black  eye  than  you  will  often  observe  in  the  eye  of  an  English  peasant. 
Simoij^'s  ordinary  dress,  when  he  went  abroad,  was  a  short  brown  gaber- 
dine, which  reached  barely  to  his  knees,  a  pair  of  fustian  trowsers,  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  thick  worsted  stockings.  His  hat  was  made  of  straw, 
and  manufactured  by  his  own  hands ;  and  you  never  fa'led  to  observe 
a  piece  of  black  tape  or  riband  bound  round  it,  just  above  the  brim. 
Simon  was,  or  rather  would  have  been,  but  for  his  determined  predi- 
lection in  favour  of  the  primitive  employment  of  the  chace,  one  of  the 
est  and  most  trust-worthy  labourers  m  the  parish.  Set  him  to  what 
Y,ou  would,  he  ne^  er  failed  to  do  you  jastice.  I  have  had  him,  again 
ynd  again,  to  dig  in  my  garden,  and  have  compared  his  diligence  wltli 
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that  of  other  mea  who  bore  a  fairer  character,  and  I  must  do  Simon  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  has  invariably  worked  harder  for  his  day's  pay 
than  any  individual  among  them  In  the  matter  of  honesty,  again,  you 
might  trust  him  with  untold  gold.  Much  as  he  was  disliked,  and  I 
know  no  character  in  a  country  place  more  universally  disliked  than 
a  poacher,  not  a  human  being  laid  a  theft  or  a  robbery  to  his  charge  ; 
inde3d,  he  was  so  well  thought  of  in  that  respect,  that  it  was  no  un- 
comnion  circumstance  for  the  persons  who  blamed  him  mnst  severely, 
to  hire  him,  when  occasion  required,  to  watch  their  orchards  or  ho[)- 
poles;  for  Simon  was  well  known  to  fear  neither  man  nor  devil.  He 
really  and  truly  was  one  of  the  few  persons,  among  the  lower  orders, 
whom  chance  has  thrown  in  my  way,  whose  poaching  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  innate,  or  a  thing  of  principle. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention  that  Simon  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  repeatedly,  and  that  he  has  argued  in  favour  of  his 
occupation  as  stautly  and  openly  as  if  there  had  been  no  law  in  exist- 
ence against  it. 

"  Why,  you  know,  it  is  illegal,"  I  would  sa)';  "  and  you  must  like- 
wise know  that  it  is  little  better  than  stealing.  What  right  have  you 
to  take  the  hares  or  partridges  which  belong  to  another  man  ?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  was  Simon's  invariable  reply,  "  if  you  will  only 
tell  me  to  whom  they  belong,  I  promise  you  never  to  kill  another  while 
I  live." 

"  They  belong,"  said  I,  "  to  those  upon  whose  lands  they  feed.  Would 
you  consider  it  right  to  take  one  of  Sir  Harry  Oxendter's  sheep  or 
turkeys  .'  why,  then,  will  you  take  his  hares  or  pheasants?" 

"  As  to  the  matter  or  tha-,"  replied  Simon,  "  there  is  a  mighty  dif- 
ference between  shee.>  and  hares.  Sheep  are  bought  for  money,  they  re- 
main always  upon  one  spot,  they  bear  the  owner  s  mark,  t  iey  are  articles 
of  barter  and  sale" — (I  profess  not  to  give  my  fiiend's  e.xact  words,  only 
the  substance  of  his  argument) — "and  they  have  always  been  such 
But  the  hare  which  is  found  on  Sir  Harry's  gr.ounds  to-day,  may  be 
found  on  'Squire  Deeds's  to-morrow,  and  ma>hap  Sir  Edward  Kn  4cl  - 
bull's  the  day  after;  now,  to  which  of  tliese  th  ee  gentlemen  can  the 
hare  be  said  to  belong  ?  No,  sir  God  made  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  the  poor  man  as  well  a^  for  the  rich. 
I  will  never  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  plunder  any  man's  hen-roost,  or 
take  away  his  cattle ;  but  as  long  as  these  old  arms  ran  wield  a  gun, 
and  these  old  hands  can  set  a  snare,  I  will  never  be  without  a  hdre  or 
pheasant,  if  I  happen  to  want  it." 

There  was  no  arguing  against  a  man  who  would  talk  thus  ;  so  after 
combating  the  point  with  him  for  a  time,  I  finally  gave  it  up. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  t'  at  Simon  not  only  poacied  himself, 
but  he  br'  ught  up  his  son  to  the  same  occupation.  The  Lees  were 
notorious  throughout  the  country.  Not  a  gamekeeper  rounn  but  knew 
them;  nor  was  there  one  who  did  not,  in  some  degree,  stand  in  awe  of 
them.  It  wa'*  suspected,  too,  that  they  had  good  friends  somewhere  be- 
hind the  curtain ;  for  though  the  patriarch  had  been  convicted  several 
times,  he  always  managed  to  pay  the  fine,  and,  except  once,  had  never 
suffered  imprisonment. 

1  have  said  that  Simon  Lee  was  no  favourite  among  h'r  neighbour^, 
and  the  only  cause  which  I  have  as  yet  assigned  for  the  fact  is,  that  he 
was  a  poacher.  Doubtless  this  had  its  weiijht.  But  the  love  of  poach- 
ing was,  unfortunately  for  himself,  not  the  only  disagreeable  humour 
with  which  he  was  afflicted.  There  exists  not  within  the  compass  of 
the  four  seas  a  prouder  spirit  than  that  which  animated  the  form  of 
Simon  Lee.  He  never  would  accept  of  favour  from  any  man  ;  he  would 
not  crouch  or  bend  to  the  highest  lord  m  the  land.  Yet  Sim  -n  Lee 
was  no  jacobin;  quite  the  reverse.  This  was  the  genuine  srubborn- 
ness,  the  hardy  independence,  which  was  wont  to  render  an  English 
peasant  mere  truly  nohle  than  the  titled  slave  of  France  or  Germany, 
bat  which,  unf  rtunately,  has  of  late  years  yielded  to  the  fashionable 
agricultural  ttyatem,  and  to  the  ruinous  and  demoralising  operations  of 
the  poor  laws. 

Simon  was  the  son  of  a  maa  who  had  inherited  a  farm  o''  some 
thirty  or  forty  acres,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  who  loved  his  I  nd- 
lord  as  the  clan-men  of  the  Highlands  were  wont  to  love  their  chief, 
and  who  prided  himself  in  bringing  up  his  children  so  that  they  should 
earn  their  bread  in  an  honest  way,  and  be  beholden  to  no  human  being. 
Simon  being  the  eldest  of  the  family,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  the  farm.  But  he  had  hacdly  taken  possehtdon  when  the  rage 
for  large  farms  began  to  show  itself ;  and,  in  a  few  years  after,  he  was 
sent  adrift,  in  'irder  that  his  fields  might  be  added  to  those  of  a  wealthy 
tenant,  who  undertook  to  cultivate  them  better,  and  pay  some  two  shil- 
lings pti  acre  more  to  the  landlord.  Whether  the  new  tenant  kept  his 
promise  in  the  first  of  these  stipulations  may  be  doubted.  In  the  last 
he  was  very  punctual,  and  in  a  short  time  he  rode  as  good  a  horte,  and 
kept  as  good  a  table  as  his  landlord  himself. 

It  was  a  severe  wound  to  Simon's  pioud  heart,  his  expulsion  from  his 
jiaternal  roof. 

"  In  that  bouse,  sir,"  said  he  to  me  one  day  when  Y.'e  talked  of  tlxe 
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circumstance,  "  in  that  house  I  drew  my  first  breath,  and  I  hoped  to 
draw  my  last.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  the  Lees  inhabited 
it  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  his  honour  has  not  upon  all  his  lands 
a  family  who  pay  their  rent  more  punctually  than  we  did,  or  one  moro 
ready  to  serve  him,  either  by  day  or  night.  Well,  well,  the  landlord 
cares  nothing  for  the  tenant  now,  nor  the  tenant  for  the  landlord;  it  was 
not  so  when  I  was  a  boy." 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  remember  his  disn  i  isal,  that  Simon 
seemed  for  a  time,  after  leaving  his  little  farm,  lik'^  one  who  had  lost 
everything  that  was  dear  to  him.  To  hire  another  was  impossible,  lor 
small  farms  were  not  to  be  had,  and  had  the  contrary  been  the  case,  it 
was  more  than  questioned  whether  he  could  have  br*  ught  himself  lo 
bestow  the  labour  of  a  good  tenant  upon  any  besides  the  fields  which, 
he  persisted  in  calling  h:s  own.  Under  these  circumstances  he  took  the 
cottage  on  the  moor,  as  much,  it  was  said,  because  it  stood  lar  Irom  the 
ne-ghbours,  as  on  any  other  account,  and  there  he  remained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  idleness,  till  his  little  stock  of  money  was  expended,  and  he 
felt  tha:  he  must  either  work  or  starve. 

Simon  had  manied  before  the  inheritance  came  to  him;  his  eldest  boy 
was  able  to  run  about  when  he  left  it.  His  fifth  was  weaned,  when  at 
length  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  being  exh.austed,  and  ail  the  little  capital 
swallowed  up,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  looking  out  lor 
a  master.  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  he  should  have 
applied  to  the  very  man  who  displaced  him,  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
other  parishioners  ;  but  so  it  was.  He  requested  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  cultivate  as  a  hind,  at  daily  wages,  those  very  fallows  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  so  long  tilled  for  their  own  profit ;  and  from 
every  account,  no  man  could  be  more  faithfully  served  than  his  em- 
ployer, nor  ary  lands  more  skilfully  managed  than  those  which  he 
ploughed.  Was  this  the  afiection  of  a  rude  mind  to  inanimate  objects, 
or  was  it  not  ? 

Time  passed,  and  Simon's  family  increased  upon  him  year  after  year. 
Still  he  laboured ;  and  though  his  wages  were  not,  perhaps,  competent 
to  sup  o  t  a  wife  and  eight  children  in  comfort  (for  there  were  originally 
eight  o'  them),  "j^'U  they  made  their  wants  square  with  their  means,  and 
so  kept  above  the  world.  But  there  is  no  struggling  against  sickness. 
It  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with  a  malignant  fever,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual from  the  father  and  mother  down  to  the  infant  at  the  breast,  par- 
took, and  from  which  three  out  cf  the  number  never  recovered.  Alas  I 
the  rich  man  knows  not  what  the  poor  man  suffers,  when  disease  takes 
up  its  abode  in  his  dwelling.  It  is  bad  enough  if  h.s  children  be  at- 
tacked ;  bad,  very  bad,  because  even  then  there  is  the  doctor's  bill  to 
pay,  and  all  the  little  comforts  to  procu  e  which  the  doctor  may  recom- 
mend as  necessary  to  their  recovery  ;  but  when  he  himself  falls  a  victim 
t't  the  infection,  when  the  arm  upon  which  all  depend  is  unnerved  by 
sickness,  and  the  limbs  which  ought  to  provide  food  for  half-a-dozen 
hungry  mouths,  are  chained  down  to  a  wretched  pallet — God  forgive  the 
rich  man  who  knows  of  this,  and  le'^ves  a  family  so  situated  to  its  fate  ! 
Such,  howevef,  was  the  case  with  Simon  Lee  and  his  household.  For  a 
full  fortnight  he  was  himself  confined  to  bed.  His  w  fe  caught  the  in- 
fection from  him,  and  communicated  it  to  the  children.  The  little 
money  which  they  had  in  t  .e  house  was  soon  exhausted;  they  lived 
lor  awhile  on  the  produce  of  their  garden;  but  at  length  nature  ie~ 
bel:ed,  and  Simon,  afcer  many  a  struggle,  had  recourse  to  the  parish. 
X  shall  give  the  particulars  of  this  apjilication  as  they  were  communi- 
cated to  me  by  one  of  the  committee. 

"We  were  sitting,"  said  my  info  mant,  "as  usual,  of  a  Thursday 
evening,  in  the  room  allotted  to  us  in  the  workhouse.  We  had  a  good 
many  appl  cations,  for  the  typhus  was  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  we 
had  relieved  several,  when,  on  linging  the  bell  to  see  whether  any  more 
were  waiting,  to  t*  e  astonishment  of  all  present,  in  walked  Simon  Lee. 
At  first  we  hardly  knew  hi.ii,  he  was  so  wasted  and  so  altered.  But  he 
looked  at  us  with  the  same  keen  glance  with  which  he  used  to  regard 
us  when  he  was  one  of  our  number,  and  stood  leaning  upon  his  stick  in 
silence.  Our  overseer  at  that  time  was  Farmer  Scratch,  a  man,  as  yoa 
know,  not  remarkable  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  or  the  liberality  of  hia 
disposition. 

"'What  want  you,  Simon?'  said  he;  'surely  you  cannot  be  ia 
want  of  relief  r 

"  '  I  am  in  need,  though,'  said  Simon  ;  '  I  would  not  have  come  here 
were  not  my  family  starving.' 

"  *  We  have  no  relief  to  give  you,'  answered  the  overseer,  'you  ought 
to  have  taken  better  care  of  your  money  when  you  had  It.  1  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  come  here  like  a  common  pauper,  you  that  used 
to  grant  relief,  and  not  ask  it.' 

"  Simon's  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks  as  the  overseer  spoke.  He 
raised  himself  erect  upon  his  staff,  and  looking  proudly  at  us,  he  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

"  '  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  have  asked  alms,'  cried  he,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  '  and  it  shall  be  the  last.' 

"  Simon  hat»  had  sic^ess  ia  his  family  repeatedly  since  that  time.  I 
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have  known  him  to  be  a  full  fortaight  without  work,  yet  he  has  never 
gone  to  the  parish  since." 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck  and  affected  by  this  story,  no  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  of  discussing  the  subject  of  it  with  Siinou 
hiniseir. 

"It  is  all  quite  true,  sir,"  said  he;  "the  overseer  was  harsh,  and  1 
Teas  proud,  so  we  parted." 

"And  how  have  you  done  since?"  asked  I. 

"Why,  bad  enough,  soineiimes,"  was  the  reply;  "but  poor  folks, 
you  ki  ow,  sir,  cannot  be  nice;  and  I  will  tell  you.  It  never  entered 
Into  my  head  till  I  was  on  niy  way  bonie  from  the  committee,  that  to 
be  in  want  of  food  whilst  the  hares  were  eating  my  cabbages  every 
night,  and  the  part  idijes  feeding  not  a  rod  from  my  door,  was  no  very 
wise  act.  I  poached,  as  you  Ci  il  it,  to  feed  my  ch  Idren.  I  have  never 
killed  game  for  any  other  purpoi?;  and  whilst  there  is  a  head  of  it  left, 
and  I  am  able  to  catch  it,  they  8*  all  not  be  aeholden  to  the  parish  for  a 
meal." 

Having  thus  made  my  reader  i  i  some  degree  acquainted  with  Simon 
Lee  and  his  family,  I  proceed  at  c  ice  to  detail  the  circumstances  which 
alone,  when  I  took  up  the  pen,  1  had  inttndef'  to  detail.  Simon  had 
been  an  inhabitant  of  his  cottage  o,  the  moor  upwards  ol  twenty  years 
befoie  I  came  to  the  parish.  Tlie  h  ts  of  sic)  iiess  already  hinted  at  had 
come  and  goi  e  by  long  a.o,  and  the  habit-t  consequent  upon  them  were 
all  entwined  in  his  very  nature,  ^o  a  noihing  could  remove  them.  In 
fact,  Simon  had  ceased  lo  be  regarded  by  any  of  >  is  neighbours  wiih  an 
eye  of  pity;  for  hs  misfortunes  were  ail  foigoten.  Whilst  his  poach- 
ing propensities  continued  in  full  vigour,  All  men  spoke  of  him  with 
abhorrence. 

One  of  the  fir'st  ac*»  r.f  !^  country  clergyman,  after  he  has  settled  him- 
self in  the  spot  where  his  dulifS  lie,  is,  at  lea>t  ought  to  he,  to  cill 

upon  the  who.e  of  ln>  j  arifliioners,  rich  and  poor;  and  to  make  him 
self  acqua  ntev..  as  well  as  he  ran,  wiih  their  n  speciive  chaiacter.«.  and 
circumb.tances.  In  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  he  is,  of  cou  s^-,  liable 
to  bi  impo.sed  upon  accoiding  as  neinhtiours  chance  to  live  on  good  or 
bad  terms  with  one  anoilier;  for  it  very  seldom  happens,  I  a'li  sorry  to 
say,  that  the  poortr  classes  speak  of  thtir  atquainta'  ces.  except  from 
the  dic'ates  of  prejudice,  fir  or  a,;ain8f  them.  Then  every  prudent  man 
will  he;ir  all  that  is  said,  and  remember  it;  but  he  will  use  it  only  as 
the  manner  uses  hi-  log-book,  he  will  ta-e  it  as  a  guide  in  the  mean- 
while, but  make  lar^'e  allowances  for  the  possib  lity  of  be  iig  deceived. 
In  the  case  of  Simon,  I  found  this  precaution  pecul.a  ly  necessary.  To 
whomsoevtr  I  pat  a  ques  ion  rt-specting  the  inhabitant  of  the  cottage 
on  the  moor,  the  an>wer  was  invanally  the  same  : — 

"  We  know  but  little  of  hiin,  sir.  lor  he  neighbours  *^ith  no  cue; 
but  thty  say  he  is  a  desper.ite  fellow." 

By  the  farmers  ag  in  I  was  told  of  h'S  extreme  indo'eBC**,  whilst  Sir 
Hariy  E  gaiiukeej  er,  who  attended  my  church,  assured  me  "  that  he 
was  the  most  tro  b.eson  e  ra<ciU  m  all  ihe  coun  y  " 

"  So,"  thought  I,  '•  he  e  is  a  pretty  sort  of  a  person  with  whom  I  am. 
to  come  in  contact!"  But  I  reniembertd  the  lesson  given  to  me  by  my 
good  father,  and  under  the  i  ea  that  he  really  was  a  very  wretched  cha- 
racter, I  resolved  to  spire  i  o  labour  'O  effect  his  ret- rmation. 

The  first  time  I  visited  Simon  was  in  the  month  of  October.  As  I 
was  anxious  to  see  and  converse  with  the  man  himself,  I  deJayed  my 
stroll  till  the  s.uu  had  set,  and  the  hours  of  labour  were  past;  then, 
fully  anticipating  a  disa^cieeable  interview,  I  sallied  forth.  Half  an 
houi's  walk  brought  me  to  h  s  hovel.  I  confess  that  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  it  by  no  means  induced  me  to  doubt  the  evil  rumours  com- 
municated Irora  so  many  quarters;  but  appearances,  I  rec ,llected,  were 
often  di-ceitlul,  so  I  determined  to  suspend  my  judgment  till  better 
g  ounJs  should  be  given  for  forming  it.  I  according  y  knocked  at  the 
door  ;  I  rough  voice  called  to  come  in  ;  1  pushed  it  open,  and  entered. 
Ltt  me  desc  ibe  the  coup  d'ceil  as  it  then  feli  upon  me. 

Stepping  over  a  sort  of  oaken  ledge,  perhaps  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  I  found  m.vself  in  a  large  apartmtnt,  the  floor  of  which  was 
eai"  hen,  avd  f  .11  of  inequulitirs.  The  apartment  in  question  occupied 
the  bet.or  pa  t  of  the  uasement  of  the  house;  that  is  to  say,  it  took  in 
the  w;:cle  of  he  l-'wer  story,  except  a  scullery  and  coal-hole,  partit  oned 
off  at  one  of  the  extremit  es  by  a  f.  w  rotten  boards.  There  was  no  want 
of  light  here;  for  though  the  better  part  of  each  windo*  was  sttiffed 
as  1  liav  '.  a. ready  described,  there  being  two  casen  ents,  be-ides  a  d^or 
on,  side,  and  a  Ike  numi)er  on  the  other,  be  ides  various  fi-sures  in  the 
wa  1,  ihe  crevices  capable  of  admitting  the  sun's  rdys  were  greatly  m  )re 
£buiid;.  .t  than  may  usually  b;  seen  in  the  English  poor  manV  d^vell  ng. 
The  ro(  m  w.  s  low  in  the  loof,  in  propo.tiun  to  its  size.  The  walls, 
oriiinai  y  wh  te-wash^d,  were  ot  a  dmgy  brown;  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  e  *i  td  was  t  e  fir.?- place — a  huge  ..rifice — in  the  centie  of  wVich 
6t  oi  SMiall  ru-ty  ^rate,  havin;;  a  lew  sticks  burnin^j  in  it,  and  a  pot 
bo:Un.'  above  ihem.  On  one  s:de  of  t'us  grate,  and  within  tlie  cavity  of 
the  chimney,  sat  Simon.  At  his  feet  lay  a  lurcher,  a  spa'.iel,  and  two 
ragged  black  terriers;  and  he  himwil  was  busy  twisting  a  wire,  no 


doubt  for  some  useful  purpose.  His  wife  (originally,  I  have  keen  told, 
a  pretty  woman,  but  now  a  hard-favourefl,  slatternly  dame)  leaned  over 
the  pot,  and  was  in  the  act  of  brushing  off  such  particles  of  a  handful  of 
salt  as  adhered  to  her  palm.  The  children,  one  apparently  about  five, 
the  othei  about  seven  years  old,  were  rolling  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
in  a  state  but  few  degrees  lemoved  from  nudity ;  whilst  a  taller  gir!, 
whose  age  I  8><culd  guess  about  thirteen,  dandled  an  infant  in  hei  arms 
beside  an  opposite  window. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  room,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
family,  w  en  I  entered.  With  respect  to  furniture,  I  observed  a  small 
deal  table,  four  chairs,  rush  bottomed  once  upon  a  time,  but  now  greatly 
in  need  of  repair,  a  stool  or  two,  a  little  arm-chair,  with  a  hole  in  its 
seat,  and  a  long  bench  or  form.  But  there  were  other  implements  to 
be  seen  more  attrac.ive  than  these.  On  the  beam  which  ran  through 
the  nriddle  of  the  ceiling,  was  suspended  a  long  fowling  piece ;  there 
were  cranks  near  it  for  two  others,  but  at  present  they  were  empty.  A 
game-bag,  dyed  all  sorts  tf  colours  with  blood  and  grease,  hung  upon 
a  nail  in  the  wall  opposite  to  me ;  be>ide  it  were  two  flew  nets,  such 
as  fishermen  use  when  they  drag  drains  or  narrow  streams;  and  a 
third,  of  longer  dlmcnsi^n8,  fit  for  use  in  a  pond  or  lake,  was  th-own 
acioss  the  boarding  which  separated  the  apartment  from  the  coal  hole. 
Three  or  four  shot  belts  dangled  over  the  fireplace;  whilst  seveial 
pairs  of  strong  mud-boots,  leaihem  gaiters,  hob-nailed  shoes,  &c.,  were 
scattered  at  landom  in  the  different  ( orner-^  of  the  room. 

The  dog--,  whose  growling  had  been  sufficiently  audible  even  previous 
to  my  knock  upon  the  door,  no  sooner  eyed  me,  than  with  one  accord 
they  sprung  to  their  legs,  barking  angrily,  and  showed  every  tooth  In 
their  heads,  as  if  i-repared  to  pounce  upon  me.  They  were,  however, 
in  admirable  training.  Simon  had  only  to  raise  his  finger,  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  low  whit-tle,  when  they  dropped  down  as  if  they  had 
been  nhot,  and  remained,  belly  to  the  ground,  without  moving  limb 
or  tail  during  the  whde  of  my  visit.  I  could  not  but  pity  the  unfortu- 
nate  country  gentleman,  into  whose  p.esence  these  dogs,  with  their 
master,  should  make  their  way. 

It  was  easy  to  di  over,  from  the  demeanour  of  all  present,  that  Simon 
had  been  liitle  accustomed  to  receive  visit*  from  the  minister  of  his 
parish  Bo  h  he  and  h  s  wife  appeared  utterly  confounded  at  the  vision 
-hich  now  btood  bef  re  them.  The  wire  which  he  had  been  twisting 
was  hast>ly  dropped ;  he  ro.'-e  from  his  seat,  and  uncovering  his  head, 
s'ot  d  staring  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spirit.  In  like  manner,  the  housewife 
seemed  roottd  to  ihe  spot  which  she  occupied  when  I  raised  the  latch; 
ani  the  noive  of  the  very  children  ceased,  as  if  by  magic.  I  had  ac- 
tually advanced  as  far  as  the  chimney  corner  before  my  parishioner 
recovered  himself,  or  found  tongue  enough  to  request  that  I  would  be 
seated. 

It  was  not  long,  however,' before  Simon  and  I  found  ourselvs  mu- 
tually at  ease,  and  the  prejudices  under  which  I  laboured  respecting 
him  began  to  give  way.  He  was  civil  without  meanness  ;  respeciful, 
wi-hout  exhibiting  the  most  remote  approximation  to  cringing ;  and 
hones'ly,  ^'-n  manfully,  professed  to  be  flattered  by  the  marks  of  atten- 
tion which    paid  him. 

"  You  are  the  first  minister  that  ever  darkened  these  doors,"  said 
he,  "  and  the  only  gentleman  that  has  condescended  to  notice  old 
Simon  Lee,  since  he  became  poor  and  friendless.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
sir.  1  liked  your  discourse  last  Sunday  much;  but,  thank  God,  want 
nothing  from  you  but  your  good-will  " 

"  And  that  you  shall  have,  my  friend,"  replied  I ;  "  but  they  tell  me, 
Simon,  that  you  do  not  lead  exactly  the  sort  of  life  that  you  ought  to 
lead.  How  comes  il  that  men's  tongues  seem  so  free,  when  you  are  the 
subject  of  their  talk  ?" 

"  Indeed,  si',"  replied  Simon,  "that  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  am  no  favourite  here.  And  why  Because  I  hate 
possipping — because  I  fancy  myself  as  good  as  any  of  them —  because  I 
sometimes  speak  my  mind,  and  will  not  always  run  into  the  mud  when 
a  farmer  or  his  horse  chances  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  way.  But 
judge  for  yourself,  sir.  Try  me,  and  if  you  find  me  a  thief  or  a  rogue, 
then  turn  your  back  upon  me." 

'  But  you  are  a  poacher,  Simon;  and  poaching,  you  know,  is  against 
the  laws  of  you;  country  " 

"  So  it  is,  ^ir,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but 
is  it  against  the  law  of  the  Bible?  I  have  read  that  book  through 
more  than  once,  and  I  cannot  see  that  a  poor  man  is  there  forbiaden 
to  kill  the  creatures  which  Gcd  has  made  wild,  and  given  up  as  a  sort 
of  commnn  pos>5es  ion  to  all.  I  know  man's  laws  are  against  us,  and 
I  have  felt  t  'cir  severity  before  now  ;  but  I  go  by  the  law  of  my 
Maker,  and  as  long  as  T  do  that,  I  care  for  no  man." 

"  But  G  id's  laws  are  against  you  also.  We  must  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  and  to  the  game  laws  among  the 
rest." 

"  So  I  have  been  told,"  answered  Simon;  "  yet  the  very  persons  who 
persecute  me  most  seveiely  foe  occasionally  killing  a  hare  or  a  pheasant, 
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are  continually  violating  the  laws  in  matters  quite  as  serious.  Why, 
there  is  not  a  magistrate  upon  the  bench  against  whom  I  could  not 
peach,  for  purchasing  India  handkerchiefs  for  himself,  and  French  gloves 
and  stockings  for  his  ladies.  I  do  net  blame  them  for  that,  not  I  ;  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  all  these  things  should  not  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  man  who  can  afford  them ;  only,  I  say,  let  them  wash  their  own 
hands  clean  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the  land,  before  they  are  so  severe 
upon  a  peor  man  like  myself,  if  he  catch  a  head  of  game  now  and  then 
to  fill  his  children's  bellies.  Besides,  if  they  had  left  me  lo  rear  these 
young  ones  on  my  father's  farm,  they  never  would  have  found  me  cross 
them,  let  them  do  what  they  would." 

The  conversation  berng  continued  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  and  no 
effect  produced  upon  the  poacher's  sentiments,  I  gradually  changed  the 
subject,  and  led  him  to  talk  of  other  things,  such  as  I  deem  d  most 
likely  to  betray  him  into  a  disclosure  of  his  real  character  in  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life.  Tne  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  1  rose  to 
quit  his  hcuse,  full  rather  of  comi^assion  tlian  of  any  other  feeling.  1 
was  conscious  that  he  had  in  him,  at  least,  the  elements  of  a  good 
member  of  soci2ty ;  and  if  these  were  somewhat  deranged  by  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  an  illegal  habit,  I  could  not,  in  my  own  mind,  avoid 
blaming  for  it,  not  only  the  proprietor  of  his  little  far.u,  who  had  so 
rudelv  ejected  him  from  his  bome,  but  the  pari-hiorers  at  large,  who 
originally  drove  him  to  it  by  the  needless  severity  of  their  manner, 
when  want  and  sickness  first  urged  him  to  apply  for  relief.  I  learned 
from  him  that  neither  he  nor  his  son  had  any  legular  emplojTnent. 

"  Pe  pie  are  afraid  of  us,"  he  said,  "  God  knows  why;  and  yet,  sir, 
there  is  not  one  among  them  will  deny,  that  both  Joe  and  I  do  a  good 
day's  work,  when  we  can  get  it,  and  that  we  are  always  ready  to  under- 
take any  job  that  may  be  offced." 

I  was  at  the  time  in  want  of  some  one  to  assist  me  in  laying  out  the 
grounds  about  the  vicarage,  and  planting  the  churchyard ;  I  engaged 
Simon  on  the  moment,  and  I  never  had  cause  to  repent  of  the  measure 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  my  service. 

I  have  said  that  Simon's  eldest  son  had  attained  his  twenty-third 
year  at  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  commenced.  He  was  a  well- 
grown,  powerful  youth  ;  not  handsome,  certainly,  but  straight,  broad- 
shouldered,  full-chested,  and  five  feet  len  inches  \n^]\  without  h  s  shoes. 
It  was  not  often  that  .Joe  Lee  mixed  in  the  sports  of  the  village  youths  ; 
for,  brought  up  as  he  had  been,  he  was  shy,  or,  as  the  neighnours  called 
it,  proud,  like  his  father;  but,  when  he  did  join  their  meetings,  there 
Was  not  a  lad  among  them  all  that  could  heave  the  b.ir,  bowl,  bat,  or  run 
against  him.  In  wrestling,  too,  he  was  unrivalled  ;  and  as  to  shooting, 
when  Shrove  Tuesday  came  round,  Joe  saved  many  a  devoted  dunghill 
cock,  by  challenging  his  companions  to  shoot  at  penny  pieces,  or  small 
shingle  stones  thrown  into  the  air.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  he 
never  strove  at  any  game  without  gaining  the  prize,  for  he  was  prudent 
enough  never  to  attempt  anything  of  which  he  had  not  some  previous 
knowledge. 

It  chanced  that,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  interview  above 
recorded,  the  young  men  of  the  parish  met,  as  their  custom  was,  on  a 
certain  holiday,  to  play  their  mat'jh  at  cricket,  and  to  try  their  skill  at 
football,  racing,  and  other  athletic  sports.  To  these  meetings,  by  the 
way,  I  never  failed  to  give  my  countenance.  For  the  most  parti  stood 
by  till  one  or  two  contests  came  to  a  close  ;  and  by  thus  p.^oving  to  them 
that  religion  is  no  enemy  to  mirth,  as  long  as  it  exceeds  not  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  put  a  stop  to  many 
a  drunken  brawl.  Such  meetings,  at  least,  I  was  assured,  had  inva- 
riably ended,  during  my  predecessor's  time,  in  riot  and  intempeiance  ; 
in  mine,  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  instances  were  rare  indeed,  in  which 
the  slightest  deviation  from  strict  sobriety  and  good-fellowship  occurred, 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  however,  a  violent  quarrel  arose  this  day  be- 
tween Joe  Lee  and  another  person  ;  and  as  the  quarrel  ended  not  where 
it  began,  but  led  to  very  serious  con^equences,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  how  it  originated,  and  to  what  height  it  was  immediately  carried. 

Our  squire  had  lately  added  to  his  establishment  a  new  game-keeper, 
a  blustering,  hot  headed  native  of  Yorkshire.  This  person  having  been 
worsted  in  a  variety  of  games,  in  which  he  appeared  to  consider  himself 
an  a'lept,  finally  challenged  any  man  upon  the  co  iimon  to  shoot  with 
him,  for  a  wager,  at  a  number  of'  sparrows  which  he  had  brought  in  a 
cage  for  the  pu'pose.  Trie  challenge  was  accepted  by  Joe.  The  number 
01  birds  to  hi  let  loo,e  was  a  dozen  a--i  le,  and  the  pa  ties  were  to  take 
the  alternate  shots,  whether  they  chanced  to  be  fair  or  crosi.  Both 
men  were  kno*n  as  excellent  marksmen — a  great  degree  of  i  terest 
was  accordingly  excited  on  the  occasion ;  and  though  the  majority  of 
those  present  wished  well  to  Joe  Lee,  simply  because  he  was  a  man  of 
Kent,  and  not  a  Yorkshireman,  there  were  not  wanting  numbers  who 
barked  the  keeper  to  the  customary  extent  of  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  ale. 
The,  prepdrntions  for  the  match  were  soon  made -the  umpires  took 
their  s  ations  ;  and  a  trap  being  formed  at  the  distance  of  two  paces 
from  the  sportsmen,  the  sparrawa  were  removed  to  it  fiom  the  cage,  one 
Dy  one. 


The  first  fire  fell  by  lot  to  Joe,  and  it  was  successful ;  he  killed  his 
bird.  The  keeper  was  equally  fortunate  when  his  turn  arrived.  Thus 
they  went  on,  displaying  an  extraordinary  precision  of  aim,  till  the  fifth 
fire  came  round;  Joe's  took  effect;  the  bird  at  which  the  north- 
countryman  shot,  flew  off  untouched.  A  shout  was  of  course  raised  by 
Joe's  backers;  whilst  those  of  his  opporent  were  proportionably  down- 
cast. It  soon  happened,  however,  that  the  rivals  were  again  on  an 
equal  footing ;  Joe  missing,  and  the  other  killing.  And  now  each  had 
but  a  single  charge  reserved;  each,  too,  had  missed  but  once;  con- 
sequently each  could  count  ten  dead  sparrows  for  eleven  shots.  This 
fire  must  therefore  decide  the  match. 

You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  on  the  very  grass,  when  the  trap 
being  raised  the  little  bird  rose  in  air,  and  Joe,  with  one  leg  advanced 
somewhat  belore  the  other,  followed  it  with  his  gun.  He  fired.  The 
sparrows  soarea  up  for  a  moment,  an>4  dropped  perfectly  dead,  just 
within  distance.  I  looked  at  the  gamekeeper  at  this  moment,  and  ob- 
served that  his  knees  trembled;  he  was  fluiried  beyond  measure,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  shot  flew  harmless  and  the  bird  escaped. 
Instantly  the  shouts  of  the  Kentish  men  rent  the  air,  and  I  quitted 
them,  having  seen  Joe,  whose  shyness  and  pride  were  both  for  the 
moment  forgotten,  elevated  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  couple  of  lusty 
youths,  and  commencing  his  triumphal  march  round  the  common. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  had  not  remained  amongst  them 
a  little  longer ;  had  I  done  so,  in^all  probability  matters  would  not  have 
taken  the  turn  they  did. 

Chagrined  and  irritated  at  his  defeat,  the  keeper  mixed  no  more  in 
the  amusements  of  the  day,  but  sitting  down  in  a  booth,  swallowed  large 
potations  of  ale  and  spirits,  too  often  the  resource  of  the  uneducated  classes 
against  the  pangs  of  disappointment  and  sorrow.  As  the  liquor  began 
to  take  effect,  the  man  became  quarrelsome.  He  accused  Joe,  who, 
having  successfully  finished  a  foot  race,  rested  upon  a  bench  near,  with 
foul  play.  He  iuAi^ted  that  the  eleventh  bird  fell  out  of  bounds ;  and 
being  corrected  in  that  particular  by  a  reference  to  his  own  umpire,  he 
changed  his  mode  of  attack  for  another  annoyance.  The  poaching  pto- 
pensity  of  Joe's  father,  his  pride,  and  his  poverty,  were  thrown  in  the 
son's  teeth.  Joe  bore  it ;  not  without  a  struggle — but  he  did  bear  it. 
Encouraged,  probably,  by  the  calmness  of  his  rival,  the  keeper  next 
began  to  vent  his  spite  upon  Joe's  dog.  One  of  the  ragged  terriers,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  belonged,  it  appeared,  to  Joe,  and  it  seldom  left 
his  heel,  let  him  go  where  he  would.  On  the  present  occasion  it  lay 
beneath  the  form  on  which  its  master  sat,  perfectly  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive. 

"  It  is  a  d  d  shame  that  such  fellows  as  you  should  be  allowed 

to  keep  dogs,"  said  the  surly  keeper,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  violent 
kick  to  the  unoffending  animal.    "  If  I  was  master,  I  would  have  them 

all  shot ;  and  by  G  the  first  time  I  see  that  brute  self-hunting  on 

our  land,  he  shall  have  the  contents  of  this  piece  in  his  stomach." 

Still  Joe  kept  his  temper,  and  parried  the  attack  the  best  way  he 
could  ;  but  his  blood  was  boiling,  and  it  only  wanted  a  little  more  piJo« 
vocation  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 

"  Will  you  wrestle  a  fall,  you  ?"  cried  the  keeper,  rising  and 

throwing  off  his  jacket. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  Joe;  "and  don't  spare  me,  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  don't  mean  to  spare  you." 

To  Tt  they  went ;  and  after  a  few  severe  tugs  the  keeper  was  thrown 
heavily.  He  rose  with  considerable  diflSculty,  and  complained  grievously 
of  his  head ;  staggered  and  fell  again  to  the  ground.  Immediately 
some  of  the  lads  ran  to  his  assistance  ;  he  was  black  in  the  face.  They 
undid  his  neckcloth,  threw  water  upon  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
His  limbs  quivered  convulsively,  his  eyes  opened  and  shut  once  or 
twice, — a  gasp,  a  rattle  in  his  throat,  and  he  was  a  corpse  !  A  quantity 
of  blood  gushing  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  gave  evidence  of  som* 
severe  internal  injury;  whilst  the  only  word  uttered  by  himwlf, 
namely,  *'  my  head,  my  head,"  seemed  to  imply,  that  a  concussion  of 
the  brain  had  occasioned  it.  Let  the  injury,  however,  be  where  it  might, 
it  was  a  fatal  one ;  for  when  the  medical  assistance  arrived,  which  was 
promptly  sent  for,  life  was  wholly  extinct. 

As  may  readily  bo  imagined,  a  termination  so  awful  to  sports,  begun, 
and  heretofore  carried  on  in  the  best  possible  humour,  produced  no 
trilling  sensation  among  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  question  most 
agitated  was,  how  were  they  to  dispose  of  the  unfortunate  perpetrator 
of  the  deed?  That  he  willingly  killed  his  antagonist  not  one  among 
them  supposed  ;  but  there  is  a  propensity  in  human  nature  to  regard 
the  shedder  of  man's  blood,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  with  abhor- 
rence. He  who  but  a  minute  ago  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  by- 
standers, became  now  an  «.bject  of  loathing  to  the  majority.  Whilst 
a  few  voices,  therefore,  'ailed  aloud  to  let  the  poor  fellow  go,  hundreds 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  detained.  As  to  Joe 
himself  he  never  attempted  to  escape.  Whilst  the  late  of  the  fallen 
wrestler  was  in  doubt,  —or  rather  as  long  as  his  hurts  were  considered 
la  no  degree  to  endanger  bis  life,  Joe  kept  aloof  fiom  him,  and  pro- 
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bably  congratulated  himself  on  the  extent  of  the  chastisement  which  | 
he  had  inflicted  :  but  when  a  cry  was  raised,  "  the  keeper  is  dead," 
there  was  not  an  individual  in  the  throng  wlio  appea  ed  more  anxious 
to  falsify  the  rumour,  by  bestowing  upon  its  object  every  attention  in 
his  power.  Dead,  however,  the  keeper  was;  and  Joe  readily  gave  him- 
oelf  up  to  the  parish  constable,  until  the  issue  of  the  coroner  s  question 
should  be  ascertained. 

Several  hours  of  daylight  still  remaining,  no  time  was  lost  in  de- 
spatching a  messenger  for  the  coroner ;  and  as  the  ollice  for  tlii-i  part 
of  the  county  happened  at  the  time  to  be  filled  by  a  Folkstone  attorney, 
that  gentleman  speedily  arrived.  A  jury  was  summoned,  witnesses 
examined,  and  the  body  viewed  on  the  spot  where  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  verdict  of  accidental  death 
would  have  been  returned,  but  for  the  unfortunate  speech  delivered  by 
Joe  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  m<itch. 

"  Do  not  spare  me,  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  spare  you." 

This  sounded  very  like  malice  prepense;  and  tlie  fact,  that  the 
parties  were  at  that  moment  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards  one  another, 
furnished  strong  ground  of  suspicion  that,  if  there  existed  no  design 
on  either  side  positively  to  take  away  life,  still  each  was  resolved  to 
inflict  upon  the  other  as  severe  a  bodily  punishment  as  it  was  po.vsilsle 
to  inflict. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,"  said  the  coroner,  "  I  see 
not  how  we  can  sulfer  this  matter  to  end  lure.  You  must  return  a 
verdict  ot  either  murder  or  manslaughter,  which  you  think  proper.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  latter  wiil  suit  beat  with  the  slate  of  the  present 
affair." 

It  is  said  that  the  coroner  was  the  identical  attorney  wlio  had  con- 
ducted all  the  prosecutions  hitherto  carried  on  against  the  Lees.  Whether 
his  judgment  was  warped  by  piejudice,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  the  landed  aristocracy  by  involving  one  member 
of  a  detested  family  in  trouble,  oi  whether  he  acted  as  charity  would 
dictate,  in  accordance  with  his  own  sense  of  duty,  I  cannot  tell.  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  verdict  was  returned  according  to  his  recommendation,  and, 
under  the  coroner's  warrant,  Joe  Lee  was  removed  to  gaol. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  with  minuteness  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  young  man's  imprisonment  and  trial.  Neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  the  misfortune  in  which  their  son  was  involved, 
gave  to  Simon  and  his  wife  the  deepest  concern ;  more  espct:ially  as 
they  dreaded  a  degree  of  interference  from  certain  high  quarters,  which 
they  considered  capable  of  carrying  all  before  it,  even  to  the  conviction 
of  an  accused  person,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  inno- 
cence. Simon  and  his  wife,  however,  only  fell,  in  this  respect,  in'o 
the  double  error  which  frequently  possesses  the  minds  of  the  lo>  er 
orders  in  this  country.  They  groundlessly  imagined,  first,  that  their 
betters  would  desire  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice  for  the  sake  of 
furthering  a  selfish  purpose — a  crime  of  which  some,  no  doubt,  may 
be  guilty,  but  from  which  the  aristocracy  of  England  are,  as  a  bodj.-, 
entirely  free;  and,  secondly,  they  erroneously  conceive,  that  wealth 
and  rank  are  able  to*  overwhelm  innocence  and  poverty — a  calamity 
from  which  our  glorious  constitution  eflectually  guards  us  all.  Had 
Joe  Lee  been  arraigned  before  a  bench  of  cDunty  magistrates,  it  is  just 
possible  that  his  general  character  might  have  told  against  him  ;  but 
he  was  given  over  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  judgment  of  twelve 
plain  Englishmen,  in  whose  eyes  there  really  are  some  crimes  mo  e 
heinous  than  that  of  killing  game  without  qualification,  license,  or  per- 
mission. Nor  did  the  jury  which  tried  his  case  disappoint  my  expej- 
tations.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  sentence  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
iubject  taken  by  the  coroner,  rendered  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  in- 
evitable, Joe  Lee  was  fully  acquitted;  and  he  returned  home,  after 
a  sojourn  of  a  week  or  two  at  Maidstone,  to  follow  his  former  occupa- 
tions. 

If  the  Lees  had  formerly  been  objects  of  general  dislike,  they  now 
oecame  so  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree.  The  gamekeepers  on  all  the 
neighbouring  estates  entered  into  close  allianca  with  the  tenantry,  for 
the  protection,  as  it  was  said,  of  their  master's  property,  but  more 
jastly,  I  believe,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  ccnrade.  The  farmers, 
ajain,  resolved  to  give  neither  work  nor  relief  to  characters  so  des- 
perate; and  the  very  labouring  classes  shunned  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  polluted  creatures,  and  a  deadly  infection  rode  upon  their  breaths. 
Simon  and  his  family  were  awaie  of  this.  It  had  the  effect,  not 
of  softening  or  reclaiming,  but  of  rendering  them  more  ruthless  than 
ever;  and  it  was  now  pretty  generally  understood,  that  both  father  and 
son  were  resolved  to  follow  their  vocation  at  all  hazards ;  whilst  strong, 
and  even  armed  parties,  were  nightly  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting them. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  sought  to  reason  with  either  party.  The  world 
would  not  give  way  to  an  individual;  that  individual  would  not  give 
■way  to  the  world :  indeed,  I  soon  feu  id  that,  by  attempting  to  make 
things  better,  I  only  made  them  worue,  and  Wtakened  my  influence 
over  each  other  of  the  contending  factions.    Matters  at  length  attained 


I  to  such  a  crisis,  that  I  anxiously  desired  to  hear  of  Simon's  captiue 

and  conviction  ;  for  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  latter  event  would  b« 
followed  by  his  banishment  from  the  country;  and  I  was  quite  sure, 
that  nothing  short  of  his  removal  would  prevent  some  act  ot  desperate 
violence  from  being  sooner  or  later  committed.  A  single  month  had 
barely  elapsed  from  the  return  of  Joe  out  of  prison,  when,  on  wander- 
ing to  Simon's  collage  one  morning,  with  the  view  of  making  a  la»t 
etlbrt  to  reclaim  him,  I  found  that  my  worst  fears  had  been  realized. 

Having  knocked  at  tke  door  several  times  without  receiving  any 
answer,  I  raised  the  latch,  for  ihe  purpose  of  entering.  Instead  of  the 
watchfulness  of  Simon's  four-footed  companions,  a  sort  of  broken  growl, 
something  between  the  sound  of  a  bark  and  a  howl,  alone  caught  my 
ear.  It  was  acco.iipanied  with  a  wailing  noise— the  noise  of  a  woman 
weeping;  but,  except  from  these  noises,  there  was  no  intimation  that 
the  house  was  inhabiled.  I  stepped  in  ;  there  sat  Simon  in  his  cold 
corner,  with  his  head  bent  down,  and  arms  crossed  upon  his  bosom; 
of  his  dogs,  only  one  was  near  him,  the  identical  black  terrier,  which 
usually  acconipani.-  d  his  son  ;  and  it  lay  upon  tlie  ground,  with  its 
tongue  hani^iiig  out,  ani  its  limbs  at  full  stretch,  apparently  In  the 
agonies  of  de.ith. 

Simon  either  did  not,  or  would  not  notice  me.  The  wounded  dog, 
however,  for  on  a  near  in«pection  1  saw  a  desiieiate  wound  In  its  flank, 
made  an  cflbrt  to  raise  its  head  and  repeated  the  melancholy  growl 
Which  it  had  given  when  I  had  crossed  the  thrc  hold;  but  the  head 
dropped  ayain  to  t:ie  earth,  and  the  sound  ceased.  Still  Simon  took  no 
notice.  I  went  up  to  him,  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
called  him  by  h.s  name  ;  he  looked  up,  and  in  my  lile  I  never  beheld 
such  expression  in  the  human  countenance.  Agony,  grief,  rage  and 
despair,  were  all  depicted  there.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  cheeks 
pale  as  ahhes  ;  there  was  blood  upon  his  garments,  and  his  whole  form 
was  deliled  with  mud.  Without  apparently  kn3«ing  what  he  was 
about,  he  sprung  to  his  feet.  In  a  moment  the  butt-end  of  a  gun  was 
brandished  over  me;  and,  had  I  not  quickly  stepped  back,  it  would 
have  dashed  my  skull  to  pieces  As  it  was,  the  blow,  falling  upon  the 
unfortunate  dog,  put  an  end  at  once  to  its  agonies. 

"  Simon,"  said  I,  "  what  means  this?  Why  lift  your  hand  against 
me  ?"  Tlie  unhappy  man  stared  at  me  fur  a  moment;  the  savage  ex- 
pression gradually  departed  from  his  face,  and,  falling  down  again  upon 
his  scat,  he  burst  into  tears.  I  know  no  spectacle  more  harrowing 
than  that  of  an  old  man  when  he  is  weeping.  The  grief  must  be  deep- 
seaied  indeed,  which  wrings  ialt  tears  from  the  eyes  of  such  a  man 
as  Simon  Lee;  and  I  accordingly  trembled  when  I  again  requested  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  behaviour  so  extraordinary,  and 
so  unlike  that  which  I  usually  met  at  his  hands. 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  one  of  the  blood-hounds,  sir,"  cried  he  ; 
"  I  thought  you  had  tiacked  us  to  our  very  home;  but  go  up  stairs — 
go,  and  you  will  see,  for  I  cannot  speak  of  it." 

I  went  up  accordingly,  and  beheld,  upon  a  miserable  pallet,  all  that 
remained  of  the  stoutest  wrestler,  the  fastest  runner,  and  the  best  shot 
in  the  pari.- h. 

His  mother  was  standing  near  him,  wringing  her  hands  in  pitiable 
agony;  his  little  brothers  and  sisters  were  clustered  round  him,  and 
joiiiing,  son.e  of  them  scarce  knew  why,  in  the  lamentations  of  the 
parent.    I  was  much  aflected. 

"  How  has  this  happened?"  asked  I,  hardly  able  to  articulate. 
"  Oh,  my  boy!  my  boy  !"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  mother,  "  my  first 
born,  and  the  dearest  of  my  children,  has  it  come  to  this?  Was  it  for 
this  end  that  1  reared  you  with  so  much  care,  that  you  should  die  by 
the  hands  of  common  muderers  ?  Look  here,"  cried  she,  at  the  same 
time  rolling  down  the  bed  clothes,  "look  what  they  have  done." 

I  did  look,  and  beheld  a  wide  wound  upon  the  left  breast  of  the 
corpse,  as  if  a  whole  charge  of  slugs,  or  swan-shot,  had  entered.  The 
lefc  arm,  toe,  I  saw  was  broken  ;  it  was  a  horrible  spectacle.  I  covered 
it  up  again.  It  was  plain  enough  that  a  rencounter  had  taken  place, 
during  the  preceding  night,  between  some  one  of  the  keepers  and 
Simon  and  his  son  ;  and  that  it  had  ended  fatally,  the  proof  was  now 
before  me.  I  could  not,  ho  vever,  inquire  into  particulars  just  at  that 
moment,  for  the  parents  were  too  much  overcome  by  the  fate  of  their 
child  to  repeat  them ;  but  I  learned  them  soon  after.  They  were  as 
follows :  — 

After  ten  o'clock  on  the  preceding  night,  the  moon  being  in  her  first 
quarter,  Simon  and  his  son,  each  armed  with  a  fowl mg- piece,  and  at- 
tended by  their  dogs,  set  out,  according  to  custom,  in  quest  of  game. 
As  they  had  placed  several  snares  in  the  woods  of  Denne,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  morning,  they  directed  their  steps  thither ;  not  only 
because  they  were  tolerably  sure  of  filling  their  bag  in  a  moderate  space 
of  time,  but  with  the  view  of  ascertainuig  whether  or  not  the  wires  had 
availed  them. 

The  distance  was  considerable.  They  walked  seven  good  miles  before 
they  reached  their  ground,  consequently  midnight  was  hard  at  hand 
when  they  began  to  penetrate  the  preserves.    Iheir  ol^ect  being  to 
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obtain  as  many  head  of  game,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possibie,  they 
h3d  taken  care  to  prD\ide  thensselves  with  brimstone  matches,  lor  the 
purpose  of  smoking  such  pheasants  as  they  might  happen  to  see  at  roost 
upon  the  boughs. 

They  had  succeeded  in  bagging  a  brace  without  the  necessity  of 
firing,  when  the  dogs  starting  a  couple  ot  hares,  both  father  ar-d  son 
discharged  their  pieces  almost  at  the  same  moment.  All  this  occurred 
close  to  a  particular  corner  of  the  wood  where  they  had  placed  no  fewer 
than  three  wires,  at  short  distances  from  one  another.  No  doubt  the 
•wires  had  been  observed ;  and  the  keepers  rightly  judging  that  those 
who  set  them  would  return  at  night  to  take  away  their  spoil,  laid 
themselves  in  ambush  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  report  of  fire- 
arms drew  them  instantly  to  the  spot;  neither  Siixcn  nor  Jre  con- 
sidered it  at  a.l  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  escape,  if  they  could ; 
80,  seeing  three  men  advancing  towards  them,  they  touk  to  their  heels. 
The  keepers  followed.  Joe  might  have  escaped  with  ease,  but  his 
father,  grown  stiflf  by  years,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  hicn.  The 
pursuers  gained  upon  him  rapidly. 

"  Run,  Joe  ;  run,  my  boy,"  cried  the  old  man ;  "  never  mird  me. 
Remember  your  mother  and  siste's  ;  lun  and  take  care  of  them." 

That  I  will  not,  father,"  answered  Joe,  "  where  you  are.  I  am : 
let  them  come  on." 

Old  Simon  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  spent  with  running.  He 
stopped  to  breathe  :  Joe  s.opped  also.  He  endeavoured  to  load  his 
gun,  but  had  only  time  to  ram  home  the  powder,  when  the  assaiUnta 
came  up.  One  of  tliem  male  a  biow  at  the  old  man's  head  with  a 
bludgeon,  which,  had  it  taken  efFtct,  would  have  put  him  beyono  the 
reach  of  surgical  art;  but  Joe-  caught  it  ere  it  fell.  His  lett  arm  re- 
ceived it,  and  was  broken.  Siill  the  right  remained  to  him,  an»i  with 
a  single  stroke  fxom  the  butt  of  his  gun,  he  laid  the  ftUow  flat  upon 
the  earth. 

A  desperate  struggle  new  ensued  between  the  two  remaining  keepers 
and  the  poachers.  Though  poweiless  of  one  hand,  Joe  wa"  stiil  a 
match  for  most  men  ;  and  Simon,  having  recovered  his  breath,  fought 
as  if  only  half  the  load  of  years  had  been  upon  his  back.  The  keepers 
gave  ground.  The  sole  object  of  the  Lees  being  escape,  they  abstained 
from  pursuingfthero,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  the  hi;ih  ro::d, 
and  along  it  towards  their  home.  But  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  j 
unmolested.  The  keepers  followed.  By  way  of  checking  their  further  | 
advance,  Joe  unfortunately  turned  round  and  levelled  his  piece.  He 
had  hardly  done  so,  when  one  of  the  pursuers  fired,  and  his  gun  being 
loaded  for  the  purpose  with  buck-shot,  its  contents  made  their  way 
through  the  joung  man's  dothinp,  and  entered  his  chest.  The  wound 
was  nor,  however,  immediately  fatal. 

"  I  am  hurt,  father,"  cried  he  ;  "  fly,  and  leave  me  to  my  fa»e  ' 

Another  shot  was  fired  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  which  took  effect 
upon  the  only  dog  that  stuck  to  them.  Wild  with  rage,  old  Simon 
would  have  loaded  his  gun,  and  revenged  his  son  or  perished,  had  not 
the  latter  assured  him  that  he  was  still  able  to  proceed.  By  darting 
down  a  deep  ravine  they  managed  to  evade  the  keepers ;  and  then 
takmg  most  unfrequentei  ways,  they  made  for  the  moor.  But  just  as 
the  light  in  their  cottage  window  became  discernible,  Joe's  strength 
forsook  him  ;  he  reeled  and  fell ;  nor  was  it  without  much  waste  of 
time,  and  almost  superhuman  exeitions,  that  the  old  mp.n  continued 
to  drag,  rather  than  carry  him  home.  Poor  Joe  never  spoke  after.  He 
was  laid  upon  his  bed  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  about  half  an  hour  before 
day-break  breathed  his  last. 

Such  is  a  brief  relation  of  the  events  that  brought  about  the  melan- 
choly scene  to  which  I  was  now  a  witness.  From  it  I  learned  that  the 
blood  upon  Simon's  gaberdine  was  his  son's.  The  state  of  frantic 
sorrow,  too,  in  which  I  found  him,  was  sufficiently  explained,  as  well 
as  tlie  inopulse  which  drove  him  to  raise  a  murderous  arm  against  any  in- 
truder; and  though  I  could  not  acquit  this  old  man  of  blame,  though, 
indeed,  I  felt  that  the  death  of  Joe  was  entirely  owing  to  his  lawless 
proceedings,  I  could  not  but  pity  him  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  I 
condemned  him.  I  did  my  best  to  comfort  both  him  and  the  lad's 
mother  ;  but  my  words  fell  upon  inattentive  ears,  and  I  departed,  much 
troubled  in  my  own  mind,  and  without  the  consolation  to  refiect,  that 
I  had  in  any  degree  lightened  the  troubles  of  others. 

The  affair,  fatal  as  it  was,  never  came  before  a  court  of  justice.  It 
was  not,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  Simon,  had  he  been  capable  of 
attending  to  his  interests,  to  stir  in  the  matter  ;  for  he  could  not  bring 
his  charge  home  to  any  definite  person,  and  the  very  attempt  so  to  do 
must  have  involved  him  in  additional  trouble.  The  fact,  howe«'ei,  is, 
that  Simon  was  never,  from  the  hour  of  his  son's  death,  in  a  fit  state  to 
conduct  any  business,  or  even  to  take  care  of  himself  His  stubborn 
temper,  if  it  could  not  bend,  was  at  length  broken.  All  his  n.isfor 
tunes,  real  and  imaginary,  seemed  to  pre  s  upon  his  mind  with  double 
violence,  now  that  the  child  of  his  pride  was  taken  away  from  him.  I 
have  myself  seen  him  weep  at  times,  like  a  woman. 

Long  after  his  wift  bad  regained  her  coioposme,  SiiBon  VfM  incon- 


sokble;  and  the  ravages  made  by  sorrow  upon  his  health  and  frame 
were  many  degrees  more  visible  and  more  serious,  than  those  which 
three  score  and  three  winters  had  effected.  Simon  was  an  altered 
man.  The  gun  and  the  net  were  laid  aside,  but  the  spade  and  the  hoe 
took  not  their  p.ace.  At  first  he  was  deemed  lazy  ;  the  parish  relused 
to  assist  hi  m ;  he  was  cited  before  the  magistrates,  and  committed  to 
gaol,  navmg  remained  there  till  the  period  of  his  sentence  expired, 
he  was  again  set  at  liberty.  But  of  his  liberty  he  made  no  good  use. 
His  very  wite  now  complained  of  him.  He  would  sit,  she  said,  for 
hours  at  a  time,  with  folded  arms,  staring  into  the  fire.  He  seldom 
spoke  either  to  her  or  her  young  ones  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  inco- 
herently and  wildly.  At  length  he  was  missing.  He  wandered  forth 
one  morning  unshod  and  bareheaded.  In  this  plight  he  was  seen  to 
pass  tnrough  the  churchyard,  resting  for  a  minute  or  two  on  Joe's 
grave.  But  what  became  of  him  after  no  one  can  tell.  He  was  never 
heard  of  again.  By  some  it  was  surmised,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
a  crazed  brain,  he  had  wandered  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  hence  that,  sooner  or  later,  tidings  would  ceitainly  arrive.  By 
others  it  was  insinuated,  that  he  must  have  thrown  himself  from  the 
cliffs  into  the  sea,  or  fallen  over  and  been  destroyed.  That  the  first 
report  was  groundless,  an  absence  of  five  years,  during  which  no  in- 
telligence of  his  destiny  had  reached  his  family,  furnishes  ample 
ground  for  belief;  whether  either  of  the  latter  surmises  be  correct, 
I  am  ignorant.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  he  has  never  been  seen  or 
heard  oi  in  these  quarters  since  ttie  morning  above  alluded  to ;  and 
that  his  wife,  and  four  surviviiig  children,  are  now  wholly  supported 
from  the  poor's  rates. 


FAREWELL! 

Farewell  to  the  home  where  in  youth's  giJdy  hour 

I  revell'd  and  laugh'd  'neath  it's  ivy-topp'd  roof, 
Where  I  grew  in  lite's  dawn,  like  a  bright  smiling  flower, 

And  thought  not  of  trouble,  and  knew  not  of  reproof. 
O  !  sweet  were  the  dreams  then  that  came  to  my  pillow, 

When  I  rested  at  night  in  my  soft  tiny  bed ; 
But  now  c'uang'd  are  those  dreams  to  a  trouble-toss'd  billow, 

And  painiul  the  visions  that  flit  thro'  my  head. 

Farewell  to  that  hearth,  where  my  dear  mother  taught  me 

To  pray  to  that  Being,  who  guardeth  the  weak. 
Where  trifling  presents  my  friends  often  brought  me, 

And  whisper'd  the  path  that  was  proper  to  seek ; 
No  more  shall  I  gaze  on  their  sweet  beaming  faces, 

That  smil'd  on  the  laughing  and  venturesome  boy. 
No  more  shall  I  feel  their  heart  warm'd  embraces, 

That  made  me  each  meeting  so  dearly  enjoy. 

Farewell  to  the  room  where  the  sun's  early  rising 

Oft  I  gazed  on  with  pleasure  and  youthful  delight; 
To  the  stream's  dashing  waters,  to  me  then  surprising, 

A  tear  for  thee  starts  as  thy  beauties  I  write; 
The  old  crumbled  bower  where  oft  in  my  gambols 

I  ciimb'd  on  each  gable  decaying  with  years. 
No  more  shall  I  see  thee,  nor  talk  of  those  rambles 

That  have  fiU'd  my  fond  mother  with  doublings  and  fears. 
Farewell  to  those  spots  where  so  often  I  wander'd. 

And  gazed  with  glad  ftelings  on  btier  and  brake. 
The  scat  where  I've  sat  on  when  thoughtful,  and  ponder'd 

Which  folly  relinquish,  which  error  forsake; 
Those  scenes  which  I  painted  in  boyhood's  ambition. 

Have  vanish'd  in  vapour,  all  hope  hath  now  fled, 
For  the  future  appears  but  a  soirowful  vision, 

And  I  look  for  the  morrow  with  feelings  of  dread. 
Farewell  to  the  halls  where  my  forefathers  revell'd, 

And  fiU'd  the  huge  goblet  with  rich  sparkling  wine; 
Its  walls  are  now  crumbled,  it's  bowers  are  leveil'd, 

No  more  shall  the  ivy  around  them  entwine; 
The  song's  cheering  echo  that  sounded  once  gladly. 

Shall  ne'er  again  ring  in  the  merry  old  hall, 
All  gone  are  its  joys,  and  my  heart  is  now  sadly 

Enchain'd  to  the  sorrows  that  foJlov/  its  fall.  ^ 
Farewell !  O,  farewell,  no  more  shall  I  view  thee. 

Dear  scenes  of  my  childhood,  I  bid  thee  adieu. 
E'en  friends  are  all  fled,  who  once  gladly  knew  me. 

Alas !  that  their  friendsliip  should  prove  so  untrue. 
Farewell !  ne'er  again  shall  I  gaze  on  thy  towers, 

Thou  home  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay ; 
No  more  shall  I  taste  of  those  sweet  happy  hours 

I've  spent  'neath  thy  tool  'mid  the  festive  and  gay. 

ti.  J.  Churcu. 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

1'HE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONB. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 
IliB  Meeting  between  Horace  singleton  and  Margaret  at  the 

tONJUROR's.  THE  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  CONJUROR.  THE  SUM- 
MONS. 

Margaret  Home  stood  for  several  moments  on  the  step  of  the  door 
©f  the  conjuror's  house,  gazing  after  Horace  Singleton  with  an  expres- 
Bion  of  countenance  scarcely  to  be  defined.  Her  dark  eye  seemed  to 
emit  sparks  of  fire,  and  her  small  lips  were  compressed,  and  her  whole 
form  seemed  as  if  within  aome  dire  conflict  of  contending  passions  was 
going  on. 

She  stood  in  this  attitude  for  several  minutes — one  foot  raised  on  the 
Btep,  the  door  partially  open,  and  her  small  hand  was  firmly  clenched. 

"  So,"  she  at  length  muttered,  and  her  bosom  heaved  as  with  a  deep 
sigh — "ko,  he  affects  to  treat  me  thus  ;  and  yet  I  will  persevere.  I 
•will  not  be  thus  hafHed  by  one  who  has  only  the  will  of  a  boy ;  I  will 
yet  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion!,  and  the  falsity  of  all 
that  Alice  or  her  father  may  say. 

"  The  hour  of  triumph  must  surely  be  at  hand  ;  the  moment  when  the 
avenger  shall  step  in  and  rescue  me  from  my  present  chain  of  distress- 
ing circumstances  ;  but  while  Sir  Charles  ha-*  a  home,  I  must  and  shall 
be  an  inmate  of  it.  He  dare  not  turn  me  out.  But  my  mission— ay, 
that  is,  how  can  I  find  out  the  mysterious  being,  who  signs  his  letters 
•  The  Avenger.'  I  wonder  if  he  be  connected  with  this  man.  The 
■ways  of  both  are  dark,  and  perhaps  dangerous." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  thouf^h  Margaret's  mnid,  she  entered  the 
dark  passage,  and  allowed  the  door  to  close  behind  her,  which  it  did 
with  a  bang.  Of  this  she  took  no  notice  ;  indeed,  her  mind  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  interview  she  had  had  with  Horace  Singleton, 
and  the  probable  nature  of  the  information  respecting  that  mysterious 
being  who  had  influenced  in  so  great  an  extent  her  whole  conduct,  and 
indeed,  whose  pernicious  counsels  had  formed  the  tone  of  her  character. 

Margaret  approached  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  man  she  was 
about  to  see  usually  sat.  Pushing  open  the  half-closed  door,  sl.e 
entered  the  room,  and  perceived  the  conjuror  seated  in  his  abstracted 
mood,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  burning  brazier  of  charcoal ; 
that  object  which  seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  whether  from  real 
interest  or  habit  we  know  not,  but  he  was  always  seen  gazing  upon  that, 
and  seldom  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of  his  visitor. 

She  was  much  struck  by  the  singular  appurtenances  here,  as  well  as 
by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  conjuror  himself.  Her  own  portrait, 
too,  so  acc'irately  and  beautifully  executed,  greatly  excited  her  attention. 
The  singular  sickly  green  light  of  the  room — the  green  flame  that  sud- 
denly sprung  up  f  om  the  brazier — all  tended  greatly  to  bewilder  any  1 
one  who  made  a  visit  for  the  lirst  time,  and  keep  their  minds  from  ' 
being  fixed  on  anyone  object,  and  regarding  it  with  undivided  attention. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Margaret  Home,"  said  the  conjuror,  in  a  calm 
tone — "  you  are  welcome ;"  and  he  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  chair,  on 
which  she  sat  down. 

"  You  knew  of  my  coming  to  you,  then  ?"  said  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry. 

"  I  did,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  its 
object  V 

"  The  Avenger,"  replied  the  conjuror,  in  a  hollow  tone. 

Margaret  started  slightly,  for  that  name  had  created  certain  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  which  had  much  of  mystery  connected  with  them  ; 
neither  had  she  before  this  heard  that  name  ever  pass  the  lips  of  another ; 
never  had  the  sound  audibly  reached  her  own  ears — it  was  new,  and 
full  of  s'gnificai.ce,  and  recalled  her  wandering  faculties  to  the  consi- 
deration of  what  was  befo  e  her. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  "  it  was  he  who  directed  roe  hither.  You 
know  my  name,  and  therefore  I  need  not  scruple  in  telling  you  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit." 

"  The  being  you  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  yon  did  right  in 
thus  coming.    You  may  be  fiee  and  open  in  yonr  confidence  to  me." 

"  Who  is  the  Avenger?"  said  Margaret.  "  Cannot  I  see  him — cannot 
I  receive  from  his  mouth  all  that  he  could  say  to  me  V 

The  conjur  jr  shook  his  head,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said, — 

"  Wbo  he  is  I  dare  not  tell.  It  is  a  secret  scarce  belonging  to  earth, 
and  he  who  meddles  with  such  brings  down  the  wrath  of  beings  far 
more  powerful  than  he  is." 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Margaret,  incredulously ;  "  this  savouis  of  tJie  mar- 
eUeufl  mo»t  strangely.   Am  I  not  to  havs  confidence  reposed  in  me — 


I  have  had  ample  in  him.    I  have  followed  out  every  suggestion  ;  every 

command  has  been  obeyed,  and  even  anticipated ;  and  yet  " 

**  And  yet,  Margaret  Home,  you  cannot  see  or  know  who  the  Avenge 
is.  I  do  not  break  my  faith  with  those  to  whom  I  have  pledged  it  ; 
hut  be  assured  it  is  from  no  lack  of  confidence,  but  from  the  nature  of 
things.  Be  not  displeased  at  this  ;  you  deserve  all  the  confidence  that 
can  be  given,  and  will  have  it — nay,  a  time  may  come  when  you  your- 
self will  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  this,  as  well  as  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  it." 

But  may  it  not  cease  to  exist .'"  said  Margaret,  much  interested  in  the 
words  of  the  conjuror. 

"  It  may." 

"  And  then  ?" 

j  "  Circumstances  not  being  the  same,"  replied  the  conjuror,  "  events 
not  now  contemplated  may  then  happen.  1  may  lie  released  from  my 
promise,  and  you  may  hear  of  him  you  now  de>«ire  to  t.ee." 

"  Well,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  had  hoped  to  see  him  from  whom  I  have 
80  often  heard,  and  by  whose  advice  1  have  so  often  been  guided;  and 
he  in  his  last  letter  referred  me  to  you  f.»r  satisfactory  inquiries." 

"  And  those  I  have  'iiiswered  as  closely  as  1  dare;  and  now  tell  me 
I  how  Sir  Charles  Home  and  yourself  have  contrived  to  act  in  opposition 
to  each  o  her 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  said  Margaret,  "  for  the  interposition  of  the 
Avenger." 

"  Ay.    Is  it  so?" 

"  It  is.  We  have  come  to  open  defiance.  I  have  been  foiled,  and 
unless  I  have  more  information— more  knowledge  -  indeed,  more  power, 
that  which  I  have  had  will  beome  useless,  and  turned  to  my  own  hurt." 

"  Of  that,"  returned  the  conjuror,  "  be  not  apprehensive.  It  will 
not  come  to  that ;  Sir  Charles  Home  will  never  openly  dare  one  who  has, 
in  so  many  encounters,  shown  herself  so  much  his  superior." 

"  But  he  has  found  means  to  foil  me.  All  that  I  have  attempted  to 
effect  has  been  counteracted  by  him,  and  whenever  he  has  attempted 
explanation,  he  has  succeeded  in  inducins:  others  to  believe  him  rather 
than  me.  Now,  the  horrors  of  bis  conscience,  though  great,  v/ill  fast 
lose  their  effect  upon  him.  He  will  become  habituated  to  what  I  can 
do,  and  by  degrees  know  the  worst,  and,  that  once  arrived  at,  my  power 
ceases.  You  know,  therefore,  to  what  a  condition  I  am  reduced,  and 
the  necessity  that  there  exists  for  my  being  placed  in  a  condition  to 
effect  something  more." 

"  You  speak  truly  enough.  Something  will  be  done — something  has 
been  done.  Sir  Charles's  state  becomes  daily  more  precarious,  and 
though  you  think  he  knows  the  amount  of  what  you  have  to  tin  eaten 
him  with,  he  does  not ;  it  is  but  uncertainty  that  renders  his  present 
position  so  harassing,  and  himself  so  helpless." 

"  It  may  be,  but  Alice  Home  refuses  every  intercourse  with  me,  and 
I  have  no  means  of  communicating  to  her  anything  I  desire,  save  at  a 
forced  interview.  I  would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  let  her  feel  that 
I  hold  her  destiny  and  that  of  her  father  in  my  hands." 

"  That  has  b  en  done  partially,"  replied  the  conjuror.  "  Alice  knows 
not,  it  is  true,  what  is  the  nature  of  your  quarrel  with  Sir  Charles 
Home;  but  she  must  see  that  there  is  some  dreadful  secret  between 
you  ;  that  her  father  dreads  you,  and,  in  short,  bears  with  you,  because 
he  dared  do  no  otherwise  :  this  is  enough  to  disturb  her  quiet." 

"  It  may  be — it  may  be  so,"  said  Margaret,  musingly;  "  ani  yet,  I 
doubt  if  her  feelings  upon  that  point  amount  to  a  bare  uneasiness,  espe- 
cially now,  that  " 

Here  she  paused  for  a  second  or  two,  and  the  conjuror  said, — 

"  Conceal  nothing  from  me  ;  but  tell  me,  truly,  what  is  it  that  you 
were  about  to  allude  to." 

"  The  renewal  of  the  intimacy  between  Horace  Singleton  and  Alice 
Home." 

"  Ah  !  and  have  they  become  once  more  lovers  ?" 

"  They  have!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  sudden  and  energetic  tone, 
"  they  have,  and  they  both  disbelieve  my  assertions,  and  without  new 
power  I  can  do  nothing.  I  must  disturb  this  new  harmony.  I  must 
break  this  newly  cemented  love,  and  you  must  assist  me." 

"  Ay,  indeed  ;  tell  me,  Margaret  Home,  does  Horace  Singleton 
occupy  a  place  in  your  heart — is  he  dearer  to  your  soul  than  any  other 
human  being;  tell  me,  and  te  1  me  without  reserve,  do  you  love  him?" 

"I  love  Horace  Singleton!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  suddenly;  but 
checking  herself,  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone;  '"but  what  needs  my 
denial  ?  You  may  assist  me.  Yes,  I  do  love  Horace  Singleton — long— long 
have  I  struggled  again.-t  the  insidious  approach  of  the  passion.  I  love  ! 
I  laughed  the  passion  to  scorn,  and  yet  it  has  attacked  me  in  a  form  I 
cannot  battle  with.  I  thou.^ht  my  soul  would  admit  of  no  passion  but 
revenge.  I  believed  that  no  other  emotion  could  exist  in  my  soul; 
but — no — no,  I  was  wrong,  and  love  has  Vound  me  to  my  purpose 
much  stionger  than  hate.  Tell  me,  if  you  know  aught  be>ond  what 
others  know,  will  Horace  Singleton  ever  become  my  suitor — wiU,  he 
ever  love  me 
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Have  you  received  encouragement  from  him  in  any  trifling  degree  ?" 
"  None — none,"  replied  Margaret. 

"  I  fear  the  passion  of  love  is  diflicult  to  raise  in  another;  hate  is 
much  the  easier  passion  to  excite." 

"  Tell  me,  shall  I  succeed  in  my  desire,  and  shall  Alice  fail  in  love? 
you  can  surely  predict  so  much." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  discontinue  this  wild  passion.  It  is  easier  to 
•truggle  with  now,  and  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  than  when  it  has  affected 
the  mind  greatly." 

"  Impossible ;  my  passion  is  like  the  foaming  torrent — it  must  have 
its  course,  else  destruction  stands  in  my  way.  Say — say,  shall  1  ever 
be  his  ;" 

"  I  cannot  predict  that  you  can ;  but  I  can  predict  this  much,  that 
Horace  Singleton  and  Alice  Home  are  never  united — she  will  not  have 
him.  But  now,  hear  my  advice.  Return  to  Sir  Charles's  abode.  Con- 
tinue in  the  same  course  of  action,  and  all  will  be  well.  Success  is  certain. 
Excite  Sir  Charles  Home's  curiosity  and  suspicion,  and,  if  possible,  cause 
him  to  watch  you  about,  and  when  you  know  he  is  watching  you,  come 
here  to  me.  Once  here,  he  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  cause  of 
your  visit.  I  shall  then  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  then  our 
object  will  be  advanced.  Think  over  what  I  have  said,  and  now  return 
to  Sir  Charles.  Farewell." 

Margaret  rose,  and  bidding  the  conjuror  a  hasty  farewell,  she  left  the 
house  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  described.  Her  whole  frame 
teemed  hhaken  by  contending  emotions,  hatred  and  love  by  turns  as- 
sumed the  empire  over  her  soul.  She  felt  her  utter  desolation.  No 
human  being  sympathised  with  her,  and  there  was  none  to  give  her 
comfort.  At  one  moment  she  felt  all  the  bitterness  attached  to  her 
condition,  and  deplored  the  fate  that  placed  her  in  the  position  she  held, 
and  contrasted  her  fate  to  that  of  Alice ;  but  then  arose  feelings  of 
deadly  hate  and  jealousy,  which  soon  chased  away  all  sorrow  or  gentle 
feelings. 

In  this  state  of  mental  excitement  Margaret  reached  the  residence 
of  Sir  Charles,  and  inomediately  proceeded  to  her  own  apartment,  and 
th  rowing  herself  into  a  chair,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  musing,  from 
which  bhe  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  her  maid,  who  waited  a 
moment  or  two,  and  when,  at  length,  Margaret  looked  up  at  her, 
Bhe  said, — 

"  If  you  please.  Miss  Margaret,  Sir  Charles  Home  has  been  waiting 
to  see  you  in  his  library  for  some  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you  when 
you  came  in,  that  he  wishes  to  speak  with  you  there." 


CHAPTER  CXL. 

the  painful  conference.  the  renunciation.  sir  charles 

home's  pbcuniart  examination. 

Alice  Home,  who  was  at  any  time  incapable  of  a  falsity,  said  no 
more  than  the  bare  truth,  when  she  informed  Horace  Singleton,  in  her 
last  letter  to  him,  ihat  her  father  fully  concurred  with  her  in  her  entire 
renunciation  of  him,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which,  while  professing  the  utmost  love  and  admiration  for  her,  he 
held  a  clandestme  meeting  with  one  allied  to  her  by  the  ties  of  relalion- 
•hip,  but  professing  no  feelings  or  opinions  with  her  in  common,  and 
acting  with  the  most  open  and  avowed  hostility  towards  her. 

Still  this  second  struggle  of  Alice's  with  her  own  heait  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  painful  than  the  first,  for,  after  once  feeling  that  the  dream 
of  aflTection  in  which  her  young  heart  indulged  had  been  broken,  and 
then,  again,  restored  to  her  in  all  its  pristine  strength  and  beauty,  she 
had  thought  that  nothing  else  could  possibly  interpose  to  disturb  the 
even  current  of  her  affection  for  Horace  Singleton  ;  and  she  had  looked 
upon  the  treachery  and  singular  conduct  of  Margaret  with  a  feeling 
approaching  almost  to  absolute  forgiveness,  as  she  said  to  herself, — 

"  Could  I  have  known  how  much  I  loved  him — how  much  he  loved 
me — if  this  cross  had  not  occurred  in  the  progress  of  our  hearts' 
devotion  f 

But  then,  again,  to  find  that  her  judgment  had  been  stultified,  and 
her  feelings  outraged  a  second  time  by  the  same  person,  was  so  humi- 
liating, as  well  as  painful  to  her,  that  she  felt  far  more  acutely  than  on 
the  first  occasion  of  suspecting  Horace's  infidelity. 

When  she  and  Sir  Charles  had  returned  home,  she  had  begged  her 
father  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  her,  until  such  time  as  she  could 
bear  to  speak  of  it  to  him  with  more  composed  feelings  thati  she  could 
at  present  call  to  her  aid. 

With  such  a  request,  Sir  Charles  Home  of  course,  instantly  com- 
plied, and  Alice  had  shed  tears  of  bitterness  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
apartment,  before  she  again  descended  to  the  library,  where  he  had  told 
her  he  would  awaii  her  coming. 

It  was  no  small  aggravation  of  Sir  Charles  Home'i  many  anxieties, 
leal  aad  iiaaginary,  to        that  this  last  and  only  chance  of  acknow- 


ledging one  act  which  he  could  reflect  upon  with  pleasure^  had  slipped 
from  hiiu. 

The  reader  is  well  aware  how  he  had  always  clung  to  the  notion  of 
lifting  his  darling  child  far  above  those  contingencies  of  fortune  and 
fame,  which  might  so  sensibly  at  any  time  affect  himself. 

He  had  gloried  over  the  fact,  that,  by  her  marriage,  she  would  no 
longer  bear  his  name  ;  and  that,  if  the  finger  of  public  execration  and 
scorn  were  pointed  at  him,  there  must  be  few,  comparatively,  who  could 
be  able  to  identify,  in  the  happy  Mrs.  Singleton,  the  daughter  of  perhaps 
the  convicted  murderer. 

But  now  all  these  hopes  had  vanished  ;  the  cup,  if  not  of  happiness, 
c,t  least  of  paitial  contentment,  was  again  dashed  rudely  from  his  lips, 
and  he  felt  all  the  abandonment  of  despair  wh  ch  such  a  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  his,  was  so  eminently  calculated 
to  produce. 

His  own  cheek  was  nearly  as  pale  and  wan  as  that  of  Alice's,  when 
she  came  to  him  in  his  library,  alter  endur  ng  the  one  hour  of  b  tter  an- 
guish she  had  suffered  in  solitude,  and  with  none  to  watch  her  heaving 
heart,  but  the  compassionate  eye  of  Heaven. 

Still  she  strove  to  bear  herself  nobly  under  her  heart's  affliction  j  true, 
there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  ;  but  it  was  comparatively 
firm  to  what  it  might  have  been  expected. 

"Father,"  she  sad,  "he  is  unworthy,  and  I  will  renounce  him  for 
the  last  time,  and  hold  no  communication  with  him.  We  will  have  no 
more  explanations,  faviicr — more  plausib.e  and  well  put  together 
excuses.  I  will  write  a  renunciation,  which  shall  be  final  and 
complete." 

"God  help  you,  Alice  !"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  for  I  cannot.  A  frightful 
destiny  pursues  us  both,  and  we  may  not  avert  it.  Oh,  was  it  not 
enough  f<ir  me  to  suffer? — but  you,  with  all  your  angelic  j  urity — but 
this  is  idle — quite  idle.  Hence  I  shall  have  no  more  hopes,  Alice — no 
mere  fervour — no  more  buoyancy.    All  seems  dead  within  me." 

"Father,  time  will  roll  onward,  and  the  pang  that  I  confess  I  have 
felt,  and  still  do  feel  sevtrely,  will  become  mitigated  and  er.tirely 
d-estroyed.  I  wi  1  endeavour  with  a  pride,  which  I  am  su'e  you  will  tell 
me  is  becom.ing,  to  felicitate  myself  rather  upon  an  escape  from  one 
who  might  have  led  me  into  a  labyrinth  of  er^or,  rather  than  regret  that 
his  iniquity  took  so  early  and  apparent  a  shape."  - 

"  But,  Alice — Alice  " 

"  Nay,  father,  you  tremble — but  I  do  not.  You  shall  see  me  write  to 
this  man — this  Horace  Su  gleton,  whom  even  now  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
loved — as  inf>ulted  candour  and  honesty  ought  to  write  to  guilt  and 
dissimulati  n  " 

Sir  Charles  Home  looked  at  her  with  wonder  and  fidmiration,  as  she 
bei.t  her  delicate  and  beautiful  form  over  her  writing  desk,  and  pro- 
duced the  note,  which  seemed  to  Horace  Singleton  such  a  confirmation 
of  his  very  worst  fears  ;  that  done,  she  handed  it  to  her  father,  who 
read  it  w  th  a  deep  sigh,  merely  saying, — 

"It  is  sufficient — it  is  sufficient." 

"  Then,  from  this  moment,  dear  father,  this  shall  an  interdicted  sub- 
ject between  us ;  if  we  cannot  forget  it  wholly,  we  will  not  keep 
memory  alive  by  conversation  upon  so  painful  a  topic.  Henceforward 
I  may  be  without  such  gleams  of  mental  sunshine  as  havw  shone  upon 
my  heart  ;  but  then  I  sha'l  be  without  that  dark  despair  which  follows 
without  those  glo  ious  tints,  and,  perhaps,  shall  be  much  happier." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Sir  Charles,  despair  ngly — "  be  it  so." 

The  letter  was  then  duly  despatched — its  effect  upon  Horace  Single- 
ton, and  the  duel  it  produced  between  him  and  Viscount  HiUiers, 
we  are  aware  of  ;  but  neither  Alice  n.  r  her  father  cou  d  guess  that  its 
remote  result  would  be  to  clear  Horace  Singleton's  mind  from  all  sus- 
picion, and  convict  Margaret  Home  of  the  most  terribb  treachery. 

Such,  however,  was  the  course  of  events:  and  while  Sir  Charles 
Home  was  giving  himself  up  to  despair,  and  Alice  was  endeavouring  to 
steel  her  heart  against  her  former  lover,  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
taking  place  in  the  breast  of  Horace  Singleton,  as  would  soon  again  bring 
him  a  suppliant  at  her  feet. 

That  Horace  was  blameable  throughout  the  transaction,  we  freely 
admit ;  bat  our  fair  'eaders,  who  may  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 
lor  a  supposed  want  of  that  entire  and  trusting  confidence  in  her  he 
loved,  which  shall  cliaracterise  a  true  passion,  will  recollect  tliat  his 
meeting  with  Margaret  in  Park-lane,  was  rather  to  convict  her  of  false- 
hood, than  of  di.■^simulation  ;  and  that  the  first  shadow  of  suspicion 
which  crossed  his  mind  that  what  Margaret  said  might  be  true,  arose 
from  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Alice  renouncing  him  for  ever. 

Thus  true  love,  such  as  Hoiace  Singltt.  ti's,  is  ever  very  sensitive, 
and  wishe;-  pertection  in  its  idol.  Had  he  been  interested  in  his  affec- 
tions, had  he  wished  to  unite  hims -If  to  Alice  for  any  other  purpcse 
than  from  pare  and  disinterested  affection,  his  imagination  would  not 
have  been  so  powerfully  affected  as  it  was  when  suspicious  of  her  excel- 
lence were  insinuated  to  him. 

And  who,  despite  ail  the  wickedness  which  has  characterised  his 
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career,  can  refuse  some  share  of  pity  to  Sir  Charles  Home?  for,  let  him 
be  as  bad  as  possible,  still  he  had  the  one  redeeming  trait  of  love 
for  his  child ;  and  consequently  he  had  the  one  consolation  of  believing 
that  she  would  be  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  and  his  repu- 
tation ;  but  now  that  such  a  fondly-cherished  idea  was  gone — now  that 
the  only  one  who  he  would  most  gladly,  and  with  entire  confidence, 
have  resigned  her  to,  had  shown  himself  imworthy,  heartless,  and  aban- 
doned, poor  Sir  Charles  Home  sat  in  his  library  in  a  state  of  mind  bor- 
deriiig  on  distraction. 

The  idea  which  had  been  now  for  so  long  frightfully  familiar  to  him, 
of  suicide,  did  recur  again  witli  a  stunning  force.  But  he  found  an 
argument  against  it  in  the  very  circumstances  that  had  produced  his 
addiiional  pangs  of  despair. 

"What,'  he  said,  "would  become  of  Alice  now,  if  I  were  to  rush 
from  the  world  and  leave  her  friendless  and  alone?  Trac,  she  might  be 
able  to  retain  possession  of  some  portion  of  this  world's  goods  which  I 
can  call  my  own,  but  where  could  she  look  for  one  honc;>t,  trustful 
heart,  where  turn  for  that  loving  sympathy  1  foi  dly  imagintd  1  had 
provided  for  her  abundantly  in  encouraging  the  addresses  of  Horace 
Singleton  ? 

"  I  cannot  leave  her,"  he  said,  mournfully — "  I  dare  not  leave  her  If 
she  suffers  now,  what  would  she  suffer  then,  with  the  stigma  upon  her 
that  her  father  was  a  suicide?  No,  I  cannot  yet  leave  her;  still  must 
I  linger  in  my  miseries.  Alas!  alas!  it  hai  come  to  this,  that  death 
even  is  denied  me  ! " 

Of  course  a  considerable  time  elapsed  bi'fore  consolation  in  the  shape 
of  Horace  Singleton's  letter  could  coin>,  to  Sir  Cha  le-*  Home.  Tiie 
greater  put  of  that  time  he  spent  in  a  careful  analysis  of  his  affairs  — 
an  analysis  he  had  not  made  for  some  time,  fir  he  had  been  quite 
satisMed  that  Alice  was  provided  for,  and  what  became  of  Lady  Home 
he  cared  not.    His  reasonin??  had  always  amounted  to  this. 

"  I  can  at  any  time  procure  a  considerable  sum  in  ready  money  to 
hand  to  Alice  on  her  wedding-day,  so  that  Horace  Smglelon  shall  not 
say  he  had  a  portionless  bride ;  and,  after  that,  I  care  not  what  hap- 
pens." 

Now,  however,  the  circumstances  were  changed  wholly,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  fir  him  to  see  that  Alice  had  a  provision  for  life  from 
h's  own  resources  As  he  came  to  a  calculation  of  them,  his  cheek 
turned  pale,  and  his  heart  beat  painfully  to  find  that  tiiey  were  much 
more  limited  than  he  had  at  all  supposed,  and  that  he  was,  in  tiuth, 
scarcely  at  that  time  solvent. 

In  additi  n  to  his  other  woes,  this  was  a  serious  one.  The  future 
looked  all  blackness  and  despair.  Defy  Margaret,  or  atten^pt  any  re- 
venge against  her  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  production  of  his 
miseiies  he  dand  not.  "Where  to  turn  for  succour  he  knew  not;  and 
he  sat  locked  in  his  own  room  for  many  hi'urs,  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
reflections  and  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions. 

Alice  thought  he  had  left  the  house,  or  she  would  certainly  have 
sought  him,  and  endeavoured  to  pour  comfort  and  consolation  into  his 
wounded  spirit,  although  she  was  suffering  so  acutely  herself. 

Thus  passed  a  day  and  a  night.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  Sir  Charles,  the  super- 
scription and  seal  of  which  told  him  at  once  it  came  from  Horace  Sin- 
gleton. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


SONG. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

Over  the  ocean  green; 
And  gaily,  gaily  springs  the  lark 

Up  to  the  sky  serene. 

But  the  sea  so  bright,  and  the  sky  so  light, 

Shall  soon  be  shadowed  o'er  ; 
And  the  ship  so  fleet,  and  the  lark  so  sweet 

Be  seen  a  id  heard  no  more. 

Gallantly,  gallantly  wave  the  plumes 

O'er  yonder  chieftain's  crest ; 
And  lightly,  lightly  love  assumes 

Dominion  o'er  our  breast. 

But  the  warrior's  braid  in  the  dust  is  laid, 

His  dim  eye  sealed  in  clay; 
And  Love's  young  dream  is  a  meteor  gleam 

That  lleeteth  fast  away. 

Freelove  Hammond. 


Moderation  is  most  commonly  firm,  and  firmness  is  commonly  sue- 
veisful. 


THE  TOURNAMENT. 

In  the  year  1390,  a  tournament  was  held  at  Gondibert  Castle,  which 
had  been  heralded  for  many  weeks  previous  to  its  celeb' ation  in  France 
as  well  as  in  England.  It  was  rumoured  that  it  was  to  be  a  prch.de  to 
the  nuptials  of  the  baron's  daughter  of  that  name,  with  Valence  do 
Mowbray,  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  English  knights  that  had 
brought  home  a  harvest  of  renown  from  the  Holy  Land.  As  the  most 
favoured  of  the  baron's  guests,  and  the  hope  of  his  house.  Sir  Valence, 
two  days  antecedent  tothe  chivalric  display  that  had  long  been  anxiously 
anticipated  by  him,  was,  with  his  retainers,  squires,  and  heralds,  pre- 
pared to  take  his  departure  from  his  own  ancestral  halls,  for  the  castle, 
where  Adelaide  Gondibert,  his  betrothed,  no  doubt  longed  to  behold 
him.  It  was  in  early  spring,  and  at  a  prime  hour  afier  sunrise,  that  the 
cavalcade  were  astir,  and  ready  fvr  their  thirty  miles' Journey,  through, 
at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  but  picturcstjue  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  a  genial  morn,  and  never  did  the  lark  soar  to- 
wards Heaven  with  a  bolder  wing,  nor  thrill  with  a  more  rapturous  song 
the  bosom  of  an  imiiatient  lover,  than  it  did  now  the  gallant  and  gene- 
rous Sir  Valence.  He  sprung  on  his  curvetting  steed,  and  at  once  dis- 
pl  iyed  the  symmetry  and  splendour  for  which  he  was  so  famed.  A  liou 
and  lily  emblazoned  his  shield,  and  his  appropriate  motto  was  "  Honour 
and  Truth."  But  the  instant  that  the  portcuUised  gate  was  ra  sed,  he 
sped  bi'yond  its  protection,  and  was  on  the  steep  declivity  overlooked 
by  the  turrets  of  his  castle  before  his  armoured  squires  and  stately 
heralds  were  well  aware  of  his  departure. 

As  soon,  howiver.  as  Sir  Valence  crossed  his  drawbridge,  and  ere  he 
could  rein  iu  his  proud  charger,  he  perceived  the  gleam  of  a  mailed 
Inrseman  at  full  speed  approaching,  and  threadiHg  his  way  among  the 
venerable  oaks  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  stranger,  but  bore  himself 
like  a  knight  of  high  degree.  His  rich  scarf,  which  flaunted  in  the 
breeze,  and  his  ample  plume,  that  nodded  f  om  his  helmet,  niif^ht  well 
be  taken  for  the  ensigns  of  love  and  peace,  while  a  large  brilliant  upon 
his  breast  betokened  wealth.  At  the  t-ame  time  his  lance  was  ot  strength 
to  do  service,  and  the  Spanish  blade  which  4ie  wore  in  hii  baldric  indi- 
cated a  tasteful  if  not  a  skilf  ul  swordsman. 

"  If  I  address  myself  to  Sir  Valence  de  Mowbray,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  I  need  use  few  wordj  of  apology  for  this  abrupt  intrusion." 

A  courteous  assent  from  the  other  assured  the  stranger,  and  he  con- 
tinued,— 

"  My  name  is  Malvoise,  and  I  am  of  France.  Since  my  rUurn,  how- 
ever, from  Palestine,  where  Sir  Va  ence  de  Mowbray's  exploits  have 
often  been  made  familiar  to  ray  ears,  time  has  been  a  laggard  With  me ; 
but  hearing  of  the  feats  of  chivalry  that  are  about  to  be  enacted  at  Gon- 
dibert gas.le,  which  I  thirst  to  behold,  and  thinking  it  also  a  shame 
that  such  near  ne  glibours  as  France  and  England  are,  shouid  in  any 
case  be  strangers  or  aliens,  1  have  made  my  way  hither,  deieriiiined  to 
throw  myself  upon  your  courtesy  and  gracious  knighthood,  not  doubt- 
ing that  you  will  allow  me  to  join  in  your  train  on  this  gorgeous  and 
auspicious  occasion." 

Sir  Valence  was  of  a  generous  nature  ;  he  was  also  at  this  time 
happy,  for  his  soul  basked  in  the  love  of  Adelaide  Gondibert.  He  there- 
fore frankly  acceded,  not  only  to  the  prayer  of  Malvoise,  but  invited 
him  to  be  his  personal  companion  in  the  jourriey  just  commenced.  It 
may  well  be  supposed  that  the  manly  appeal  of  Malvoise  would,  on  such 
an  occasion,  readily  find  an  equivalent  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Valence,  nor 
n-ed  we  wonder  that  in  the  course  of  their  first  companionship  there 
should  be  interchanged  such  an  amount  of  confidence  as  might  well 
unite  them  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  for  life.  The  English  knight,  in- 
deed, from  the  first,  looked  upon  the  other  as  a  man  of  rare  ac-dress, 
and  found  him,  as  they  rode  together,  every  hour  gaining  upon  liis  com- 
placency. Malvoise's  language  was  so  well  conceived,  his  knowledge  so 
copious,  and  his  sentiments  so  characterised  by  a  sustained  elevation, 
that  when  they  got  the  first  glance  of  the  grey  turrets  of  Gondibert 
Castle,  the  lover  could  no  longer  resist  the  felicity  of  expatiating  upon 
Adelaide's  merits,  nor  fail  to  confess  that  she  was  his  betrothed.  If  the 
stranger  had  before  this  won  the  confidence  of  Sir  Valence  by  his  tact 
and  address,  the  manner  in  which  he  now  sympathised  with  the  lover's 
enthusiasm,  and  seemed  to  be  gladdened,  because  the  other  was  over- 
joyed, became  a  still  surer  ground  of  respect  on  the  part  of  Sir  Valence. 
If  he  had  been  charmed  by  Malvoise's  testimony  to  the  beauties  of 
forest  and  plain  as  they  were  successively  witnessed,  how  much  more 
so  must  he  have  been  affected,  when  in  tlie  most  elegant  though  seem- 
ingly artless  style  he  felt  the  stranger  feeding  his  soul  with  the  most 
blinding  of  all  flatteries — that  of  appearing  to  be  the  listener,  while  iu 
fact  the  same  is  the  guide  and  instructor.  In  short,  by  the  time  that 
these  two  recently-made  companions  had  reached  Gondibert  Castle, 
Malvoise  might  be  said  at  the  time  to  be  second  only  to  Adelaide  in  Sir 
Valence's  estimation. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  oa.tlie  manner  of  the  lovex-knight's  receptioa 
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by  the  ba'on  and  his  daughter,  since  it  was  all  that  the  most  hopeful 
anticipation  could  have  imagined.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  delineate 
particularly  the  qualities  of  person  and  mind  that  made  Adelaide  the 
admired  of  all,  the  adored  of  many.  Melody  of  voice,  grace  of  speech, 
playfulness  of  spirit,  power  of  imagination,  and  propriety  of  judgment, 
united  to  the  most  exquisite  attributes  of  person,  might  be  enumerated, 
and  declared  to  belong  to  her,  and  yet  there  would  have  been  felt  by  the 
stranger  who  had  listened  to  ail  this,  as  soon  as  he  came  within  the 
■  \diance  of  her  soul's  sphere,  that  nothing  aright  or  sufficient  had  been 
told  of  her.  Indeed  she  was  very  lovely,  but  in  nothing  more  so  than 
her  considerate  respect  and  tenderness  towards  her  widowed  father,  whose 
only  child  she  was. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Sir  Valence's  admiration  of  Malvolse  had 
speedily  grown  so  strong  as  to  carry  with  it  an  unlimited  confidence, 
which  the  knight  proved  by  heartily  recommending  him  to  Adelaide's 
esteem,  which,  indeed,  his  consummate  accomplishments  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  could  scarcely  fail  to  gain. 

The  chase  was  chosen  for  the  pastime  of  the  knightly  visitors  at 
Gondibert  Castle,  during  the  day  intervening  between  their  arrival  and 
the  tournament ;  but  while  most  of  the  cavalcade  thought  chiefly  of  the 
sport,  Sir  Valence  and  his  new-made  friend,  together  with  Adelaide, 
who,  with  her  dappled  palfrey,  was  accustomed  to  the  huntman's  horn, 
rode  astray  from  the  chase,  and  were  soon  lost  in  all  the  delightful 
bewilderment  of  a  forest.  But  such  dreaming  heedlessness  cost  some  of 
them  dear.  In  the  first  place,  a  terrific  thunder  storm  had  been  gather- 
ing over  head  long  before  they  marked  its  approach,  and  when  ic  did 
come  down,  they  were  on  almost  every  side  beset  with  swamps  or  preci- 
pices— while  the  bail  was  blinding. 

The  first  theet  of  Heaven's  fire,  that  almost  singed  where  it  flashed, 
and  the  first  peal  of  Heaven's  dread  artillerj-,  that  seemed  to  rend  the 
rocks,  sent  steeds  and  palfrey  adrift.  Flash  upon  flash,  and  the 
thunder's  ceaseless  roar,  as  if  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  vied  which 
■hould  most  distract  the  creatures  of  earth,  made  that  day  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  England,  and  the  archives  of  Gondibert  Castle.  The 
shouts  of  the  lovers  and  friends  were  hardly  distinguishable  by  each 
other,  or  when  heard  it  was  chiefly  the  voice  of  Malvoise,  who  called 
out,  but  to  mislead.  This  he  fully  accomplished  ;  for  while  Sir  Valence's 
Bteed  was  floundering  in  a  morass,  the  hypocrite  and  villain  bore  off"  the 
maid,  wi\o,  by  this  time,  was  sanseless,  and  as  one  dead  from  the  terrors 
of  that  hour. 

Malvoise,  though  of  France,  was  not  a  stranger  in  England.  His 
passions  were  the  grossest — murder  and  rapine  were  familiar  to  him, 
and  yet  his  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  his  genius  for  deceit,  were 
perfect  cloaks,  before  strangers,  on  the  unwary.  Acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  the  proposed  union  of  Adelaide  and  Sir  Valence,  and  not  aware 
of  her  exceeding  beauty,  or  of  his  generosity  of  character,  Malvoise  had 
made  his  arrangements  with  certain  servile  accomplices,  should  fate 
favour  any  desperate  or  diabolical  scheme  of  his,  that  they  should  be 
amply  rewarded  for  their  assistance  ;  nor  could  anything  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  criminals  of  that  age,  than  to  be  parties  to  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  fair  of  high  degree.  In  the  present  instance  the  arch  in- 
triguer had  succeeded  far  beyond  his  anticipation! — the  facility  of  Sir 
Valence,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  thunderstorm,  afllbrding  him  ad- 
vantages of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

By  the  time  Sir  Valence  had  extricated  himself  from  the  morass, 
Malvoise  with  his  prey  was  joined  by  some  of  his  hirelings,  nor  was  it 
long  before  the  beauteous  Adelaide,  scarcely  yet  conscious  of  existence, 
was  lodged  in  one  of  the  numerous  caves  that  still  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  were.  And  even  when  she  began  to  question  the 
menials  of  the  place  where  she  found  herself,  their  well-tutored  re- 
sponses rather  served  to  convince  her  that  she  had  been  saved  by  them 
from  the  storm  which  still  raged  without,  than  betrayed,  while  her 
fears  for  Sir  Valence,  and  the  other  supposed  kind  gentleman,  we:e 
increased.  Indeed,  she  was  informed  that  the  lightning  had  slain  one 
of  the  knights,  but  which  of  them,  her  informant  was  unable  to  ttll. 
At  this  moment  Malvoise  entered  the  cave,  as  if  guided  thither  by  one 
of  these  charitable  gentry,  and  in  so  far  as  his  safety  went,  Ade- 
laide's gratitude  was  as  true,  as  his  version  of  the  whole  matter,  from 
the  time  that  she  lost  all  recollection  of  what  passed,  was  false. 

While  the  pitiless  storm  continued,  the  villain  used  all  his  arts  to 
gain  the  consent  of  Adelaide  to  allow  her  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum, 
which  some  of  his  agents  declared  was  at  no  great  distance  ;  but  her 
determination  was  resolute,  either  that  she  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
spot  where  Sir  Valence  had  been  last  seen,  and  as  she  supposed  lay 
dead,  or  thf.t  he  should  be  brought  to  the  cave.  Malvoise  was  obliged 
to  affect  an  acquiescence  in  the  last  alternative,  and  with  one  of  his 
three  agents,  staited  on  the  supposed  mission.  But  quite  different  was 
his  object.  He  determined  to  make  for  Gondibert  Castle  at  once,  where 
he  arrived  about  midnight,  as  the  storm  began  to  abate,  and  by  a  false 
version  ef  the  story,  represented  that  he  had  been  separated  from  the 
lovers,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  subsequent  condition.    There  was  in 


this  some  solace  to  the  o'd  baron,  regarding  his  daughter,  believing,  as 
he  now  did,  that  she  must,  with  Sir  Valence,  have  found  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  that  they  would,  doubtless,  appear 
with  the  return  of  tranquillity,  which  was  fast  approaching.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  employ  any  means  of  search  till  the 
morning.  It  had  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  storm  was  long  re- 
membered for  the  devastation  it  wrought,  yet,  in  its  height,  it  sur- 
passed not  the  storm  of  Sir  Valence's  despair  tl  r  ujhout  the  night, 
which  he  .spent  in  the  woods,  sometimes  searching,  ajid  sometimes 
shouting  for  the  lost  one?. 

The  morn  arose  bright  and  lovely,  as  is  not  unusual  after  such  tur- 
moil of  the  elements  a<  has  been  described,  and  the  hero  of  the  story 
wended  with  all  the  speed  of  his  favourite  charger  and  companion  for 
the  night  towards  Gondibert  Castle.  The  sun  had  mastered  the 
vapouring  grey  strt  aks  that  brooded  over  the  saturated  valleys  and  hills, 
as  Sir  Valence  once  more  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  castle,  which  he 
hoped  had  many  hours  ago  sheltered  his  beloved,  who,  he  supposed, 
must  have  found,  with  Malvo'se,  some  direct  mode  of  reaching  her 
home,  owin£  to  her  knowledge  of  the  suirounding  ceuntry  ;  nor  could 
he  blame  this  precipitancy  (although  he  pondered  on  it),  since  she  and 
her  companion  w  ere  to  be  presumed  equally  hopeful  of  his  speedy  ar- 
rival. He  had,  however,  some  misgivings,  amid  these  hopes;  for,  might 
not  the  storm  have  divided  his  betrothed  from  his  friend,  as  widely  as 
it  had  done  her  from  himself?  And  might  Adelaide  not  be  still  in  a 
wood,  dead,  or  more  frightfully  situated?  The  exhilaration  of 
the  morning,  however,  and  still  more  a  sight  of  the  battlements  ol  Gon- 
dibert Castle,  where  already  floated  and  fluttered  on  the  gale  the 
the  wanton  streamers  and  pennons,  awcke  a  stronger  hope,  and  pointed 
to  redoubled  joys  for  the  bygone  disaster.  He  gave  additional  rein  to 
his  gallant  charger,  and  at  every  turn  beheld  more  numerous  symptoms 
of  delight.  Cavalcades  were  urging  forward  to  the  same  scene  with 
himself,  joyous  troops  were  trudging  along.  There  were  gorgeous 
trainS;  martial  pomp,  and  lovely  display  on  every  hand.  He  beheld  in 
his  rapid  career  beauteous  forms  and  faces  on  ambling  palfreys,  guarded 
by  richly  caparisoned  horsemen.  The  bugles  thrilled  in  his  ear,  the  trum- 
pet's clang  from  the  field  of  play  resounded  through  his  soul.  And 
now  he  alights  at  the  castle  gate. 

The  story  of  that  day  at  Gondibert  Castle  is  now  short.  "  Where  is 
my  betrothed  ?"  exclaimed  the  gallant  De  Mo.vbray,  as  he  beheld  Mal- 
voise amongst  those  that  crowded  round  him.  A  question  of  a  similar 
import  passed  from  Malvoise ;  but  it  smote  Sir  Valence  de  Mowbray's 
ear  as  ev.isive;  and  "Villain — treachery — coward!"  was  the  reply. 
The  tournament  field  was  turned  into  one  of  single  and  bloody  conflict. 
The  gauntlets  were  flung — the  lists  were  opened — and  boastings  and  re- 
proaches were  exchanged  for  kindly  greetings.  The  combatants  bound 
to  the  charge.  "Honour  and  Truth"  were  the  words  shouted  by  Sir 
Valence,  swelling  with  the  magnanimity  belonging  to  these  virtues. 
"  Courage"  was  the  no  less  vehement  exclamation  of  Malvoise,  filled  as 
he  was  by  such  a  multitude  of  evil  passions,  as  required  the  courage  of 
a  demon.  They  met — the  lances  flew  splintered  from  their  hands,  but 
the  villa'n  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  The  victor  sprung  upon  him, 
and  with  his  foot  upon  his  breast,  and  the  quick' uplifted  blade,  new 
ready  to  deal  summary  justice,  forced  a  confession  of  the  truth  Irom  the 
miscreant. 

Adelaide  was  recovered,  and  wedded  on  the  same  day;  but  Malvoi.se, 
instead  of  meeting  with  condign  punishment,  was  branded  on  the  fore- 
head with  a  red  hot  iron,  the  rudely  cut  inscription  containing  these 
words, — "Malvoise  the  ravisher." 


DEATH. 

Ah,  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope,  nor  fear ; 
Peace,  peace,  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Herbert  Knowles. 

The  sun  shall  shine,  the  moon  shall  glow ; 

But  night,  nor  day,  the  dead  shall  know  ; 

The  cold  wind  o'er  their  graves  shall  creep. 

But  nothing  disturb  their  tranquil  sleep. 

ANONYMOtJS. 

We  arc  all  alike  destined  to  dissolution;  whether  carved  in  sculp- 
tured marble  or  humble  earth  decomposition,  will  work  its  destined 
change,  and  we  must  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  we  sprang.  This 
truth  occurred  to  us  as  we  passed  the  churchya'd  of  *  *  *  *  one 
fine  summer's  morn,  and  found  the  old  sexton  at  his  accustomed  du'y, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  rosy  children,  who  were  gambolling  among 
the  green  mounds,  approximating  the  edge  of  a  newly-formed  ^irave, 
watching  the  old  sexton  toss  up  the  bones  of  some  of  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet. 

There  is  something  hallowed  and  sacred  in  a  country  churchyard — 
one  cannot  walk  with  a  gay,  springy,  and  heedless  step,  over  the  silent 
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habitations  of  tlie  dead.  The  echoes  of  our  footsteps  upon  the  chiselled 
pavement  reverberate  with  a  hollow  and  mournful  sound  to  the  heart. 

Death  alwa>s  connects  itself  to  our  ideas  ol  sleep,  an:\  vicr  vena 
Sleep  bas  been  mentioned  as  the  ima^-e  of  dea'h  "  So  like  it,  '  t-nys  Sir 
Th'tmas  Br<  wn,  "  that  I  ("arc  not  tiu^t  it  without  my  pravers."  There 
are  few  who  have  not  experienced  the  hour  of  alllicli'>n — who  have  n  t 
had  to  Rr  eve  for  some  belxved  pareitt  or  friend — to  witness  the  la-t  sad 
and  bolemn  duiien  which  we  are  required  to  perform.  How  silently 
and  soltlj  do  we  move  through  the  chamber  of  death,  wiih  a  sort  of 
instinctive  apprehension  ol  disturbing  the  sleep  of  those  who  Make  no 
more  in  this  world  ! 

Death  assumes  a  far  different  appearance  in  a  country  village  to 
vrhat  it  does  in  a  metrof  o  is  ;  one  is  all  softness,  simplicity,  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sorrowing— the  other,  all  pomp,  pageantry,  hired  mourners, 
and  careless  indilference — the  contrast  is  slrikiiig.  The  empty  ostenta- 
lion  of  a  luneial  procosion  moves  slow  y  through  the  cro^vded  streets 
of  a  metropolis  with  its  train  of  plumed  horses,  mutes,  and  pages,  at- 
tracting merely  the  irile  and  ignorant  gaze  of  the  rabble — there  is  no 
sympathy — no  sorrow.  It  is  the  last  sjilcndid  mockery  ot  human 
vanity.  The  marble  vault  receives  its  destined  tenant,  and,  as  the 
escutcheoned  coflin  sinks  into  its  heredirary  home,  so  subsides  all  re- 
membrance of  its  fiail  inhabitant.  In  fhe  country  town  or  village 
death  makes  a  wide  gap— the  passing  bell  regounds  fearfully  on  the 
ear— the  event  stands  recorded  on  every  mournful  countenance— 
the  name  quivers  on  every  lip.  The  King  ol  Termrs  is  amongst 
them,  and  the  sell-inquiry  whim  will  He  summon  next?  Groups  of 
villagers  are  gathered  together  talk  ng  in  whispers,  whiKt  others  are 
creeping  by  the  house  of  mourning,  and  stealing  a  glance  at  the  half- 
opened  casement  and  the  fl  tting  blind. 

The  coflin  is  canicd  out  by  some  villagers,  eager  to  testify  their  re- 
spect to  departed  worth ;  the  friends  who  were  linked  in  closest  inti- 
macy with  the  deceased  bear  the  pall.  A  long  train  of  relations  follow 
him  to  the  grave  with  stilled  sobs  and  tears. 

It  is  soothing  to  reflect  that,  after  ail  the  hara«sings  and  btiffetMngs  of 
the  world— after  all  the  varied  impres^ions  of  dejection  and  delight,  that 
■we  have  reserved  for  us  one  narrow  bed  of  native  earth  lor  undisturbed 
tranquillity  and  placid  repose. 

The  chun  hya  d  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  impressions  is 
sacredly  sinij-le  the  very  resting-place  we  would  choose.  Even  so 
shortly  afti  r  sun-ri  -e  the  rosy  beams  of  morn  tinged  the  flark  yews, 
throwing  Its  streaky  rcllection  th  ough  the  dreary  aisles  of  the  church, 
whilst  the  diamond  dew  sparkled  on  the  rank  weeds  without,  and  upon 
the  verdant  ^o(is.  'J  he  river  that  r'^lled  beneath  in  its  eternal  flow, 
seemed  aln^ost  by  its  flashing  plaj  fulne«s  to  mock  the  frailty  and  no- 
thingness of  humanity.  The  time-cnrroded  and  moss  gr^wn  tombstones 
—sole  remnants  of  long  vanished  ancestors, — spoke  more  forcibly  to  the 
heart  than  any  of  th«  \  rolix  precepts  of  morality. 

How  does  such  a  limited  portion  of  e;  rth  as  the  grave  remind  us  of 
riven  ties  of  afl^ection— hopes  withered- hearts  broken— tears,  sorrow, 
and  distiess;  still  one  calm  asylum  to  be  lound  at  last.  "  Blees'd  are 
the  dead,  who  see  not  the  work  of  their  own  dissolution." 

Slepp  on  ;—  there  is  peace  in  the  watch»ord.  May  we  find  as  sweet 
and  sequestered  a  resting-place.  Freelove  Hammokd. 


Time.— Time  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it  cannot  too  often  employ 
our  religious  meditation  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  management  of  which' 
■wisdom  is  more  requisite,  or  in  regard  to  which  mankind  display  greater 
inconsistency.  In  its  lesser  divisions  they  appear  entirely  careless  of  it 
and  throw  it  away  with  a  thoughtless  profusion,  and  till  it  is  collected 
into  greater  portions,  and  viewed  as  the  measure  of  their  continuance 
in  lire  they  are  not  at  all  sensible  of  its  value. 

Frederick  THE  Great  and  the  Soldier. — During  the  re'gn  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  a  soldier  being  detected  in  making  too  free  with 
the  otferings  presented  by  the  pious  to  a  celebrated  image  of  the  virgin, 
■was  searched,  and  two  silver  hearts  found  upon  him,  he  was  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death  as  a  sacrilegious  robber.  In  the  course  of 
his  trial  he  firmly  denied  having  committed  the  theft,  and  asserted  that 
the  virgin  herself,  out  of  compassion  for  his  poverty,  had  ordered  him 
to  take  these  offerings  from  her  shrine.  After  this  the  sentence,  toge- 
ther with  the  prisoner's  defence,  being  as  usual  laid  before  the  kin?,  he 
asked  several  of  the  Polish  divines  whether  such  a  miracle  was  possible, 
and  they  unanimously  answered,  that  although  the  case  was  very  extra- 
ordinary, it  certainly  was  not  impossible  ;  upon  which  the  king  wrote 
as  loilows:— "The  culprit  cannot  be  put  to  death,  because  he  positively 
denies  the  charge,  and  the  divines  of  his  religion  declare  that  the  miracle 
wrought  in  his  favour  is  not  impossible,  but  we  strictly  forbid  him, 
under  fear  of  death,  to  receive  any  more  presents  from  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  from  any  other  saint,"  and  the  soldier  was  instantly  discharged. 

Deception  is  the  twin-sister  of  Falsehood. 


MIRANDA; 

OR, 

THE    HEIRESS    OP    THE  GRANGE. 

A  KOMAMCS. 

(Continued  from  our  latt.) 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 

THE   RESUSCITATION  OF  TWITTER.— THE  PLAN  OP  FOHOEllT. 

Whe.s  Varley  rose  the  following  morning,  he  eagerly  ran  his 
over  the  newspaper  which  lay  upon  the  breakfast  table,  and  with  1 
flashing  eye  and  burning  cheek  he  read  the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  AiTEMi'TEu  Ml  UDKR  ON  THE  UiVER.— Last  night  the  attention 
a  party  on  the  rivtr  was  attracted  by  cries  of '  Help !'  arising  Irom 
one  apparently  suffering  violence,  but  before  they  could  roach  the 
from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded  all  was  still.  Some  time  af 
wards,  however,  the  Thames,  the  Shot  tower  by  Waterloo-bridge, 
the  coal  barges,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  indescribable  consternat 
by  the  finding  of  the  bleeding  and  inanimate  form  of  a  man  in 
water.  The  vital  s^ark  was  not  quite  extinct;  ana  by  the  praisewoithj 
and  active  txeriions  of  Mr  .M'Fudge,  a  medical  practitioner  in  exte» 
sive  practice,  he  was  restored.  We  have  ascertained  from  the  very  befl 
authority  that  his  name  is  Twitter,  and  the  first  word  he  uttered  who^ 
he  recovered  consciousness  was  Harley,  and  something  about  tlM 
Mange  at  York.  At  ])re8ent  the  affair  is  involved  in'considerable  myi 
teiy,  and  a  great  number  of  rumours  keep  perpetually  floating  abou) 
concerning  it.  The  active  inspector,  Gobbles,  assisted  by  the  enter 
prising  officer,  A  227,  who  is  further  associated  with  B  122,  will,  w 
doubt,  ascertain  some  interesting  particulars  in  time  for  our  next 
impression." 

"  Alive — alive,"  groaned  Varley.    "  Curses  on  him — water  will 
drowM  him  ;  he  is  born  to  be  hanged." 

A  shudder  came  oter  Varley's  frame  as  he  pronounced  these  wordf, 
for  they  had  a  disagreeable  significance  as  concerned  hiu.fce'f.  He  again 
read  the  paragraph;  after  which  he  began  to  calculate  the  chances  pi 
what  Twitter  would  do.  T 

"  Dare  he,  for  his  own  sake,  confess  all  ?"  he  muttered.  "  No,  surS) 
not.  In  a  crime  of  such  magnitude  as  that  we  have  together  com- 
mitted, there  can  be  no  mercy  shown  to  either  party.  Perhaps  aftei 
all,  this  attempt  upon  hfs  life,  may  convince  him  how  dangerous  it  il 
to  hold  any  further  communication  with  me ;  and  I  may  never  see  him 
again,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fear  of  compromising  himself  f*. 
tally  will  prevent  him  from  implicating  me  in  any  way." 

This  was  a  consoling  train  of  reflection  ;  and  Varley  resolved  that  he 
would  not,  as  had  been  his  first  impulse,  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  re- 
main where  he  was,  trusting  to  the  fears  of  Twitter  for  his  safety. 

And  so  far  Varley  exercised  a  sound  discretion  ;  for  whatever  efforts 
Twitter  might  make  to  lie  revenged  upon  him  would  necessarily  requirp 
some  time  to  arrange,  seeing  that  he  must  place  himself  first  in  some 
country,  such  as  America,  where  every  vagal  oud  is  welcomed,  pro- 
vided he  brings  some  money  with  him  in  order  to  secure  his  personal 
safety,  beftre  even  he  could  make  a  charge  against  Variey,  and  thea 
such  charge  must  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  evidence  of  a  legal  cha* 
racter  to  support  it,  since  a  mere  assertion  on  the  part  of  Twitter  could 
not  suffice  even  for  the  temporary  detention  of  Varley ;  and  to  come 
into  court  to  substantiate  his  accusation,  would  be  to  place  himself  as  a 
prisoner  by  his  (Varley's)  side. 

"  I  will  net  fly  even  from  this  danger,"  he  muttered  ;  "I  will  still  per- 
severe in  hunting  Rowland  Percy;  and  in  my  pursuit  of  Miranda, 
whose  scorn  only  adds  to  the  passion  which  was  already  sufficiently  con- 
suming, I  will  spend  the  Grange  estates  ere  I  relinquish  my  pursuit  of 
her.  and  then,  it  I  have  been  unsuccessful,  I  am  content  to  die." 

During  that  day  he  doubled  his  spies,  and  gave  a  carl  blanche  to  the 
officers,  who  were  immediately  in  bis  employment,  to  spare  vo  expense 
whatever  in  pursuing  the  inquiry.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness 
he  exhibited  surprised  even  them,  and  they  were  not  without  their  sus- 
picions that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the  whole  affair  than  met 
the  eye. 

Nevertheless  they  were  not  going  to  be  too  curious  in  inquiring  into 
the  motives  of  a  man  who  pa.d  so  liberally,  and  from  whom  they  got 
more  money  from  a  run  of  ill  success  than  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  ever  succeeded  in  handling  when  most  successful. 

In  the  meantime  Twitter  was  lying  at  a  little  public-house,  whither 
he  had  been  conveyed  after  being  taken  from  the  river.  There  he  was 
restored  to  consciousness,  or,  at  least,  to  life,  for  it  was  not  until  he  had 
aw  akened  from  a  long  sleep  that  he  became  aware  of  what  had  occurred 
to  him,  and  could  trace  circumstance  to  circumstance,  until  he  found 
himself  rescued  from  a  death  which  seemed  inevitable. 
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*'  The  villain,  Varley,  would  have  murdered  me,"  he  thought.  "  Oh, 
■what  an  escape  I  have  had." 

A  sudden  accession  of  pain  now,  from  the  wounds  he  had  experi- 
enced, caused  him  to  utter  deep  groans,  and  he  was  advised  by  one  who 
vss  watc'iin^  in  his  room  to  keep  himse'f  quiet. 

Not  onlv  had  he  received  serious  scalp  wounds,  bu*  the  barbarous 
manner  in  which  Varley  had  cut  his  hand  had,  in  all  likelihood,  dis- 
abled that  member  completely,  for  the  tendons  had  been  divided  quite 
through. 

A  wandering  thought  did  occur  to  Twitter  that  it  might  have  been 
better  if  he  had  been  killed  outright,  but  only  for  a  moment  such  an 
idea  found  a  hiven  in  his  breast,  and,  with  a  shudder,  he  told  himself, 

"  Yet  it  is  something  to  live.  Let  me  have  life,  and  I  will  endure 
asything." 

The  amount  of  that  endurance,  however,  presented  itself  to  him  in 
alarming  colours  when  he  came  lairly  to  thirk  of  it,  and  he  asked  him- 
self a  varieti^of  pertinent  questions  with  regard  to  his  ways  and  means 
for  the  future. 

Could  he  possibly,  knowing  what  had  occurred,  once  again  appeal 
to  Varley  for  that  assistance  which  he  had  no  means  of  getting  else- 
where ?  No ;  that  would  be  to  place  his  life  again  in  the  most  immi- 
nent jeopardy;  for  he  who  had  once  attempted  his  destruction  was 
lijtely  to  repeat  the  attempt  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success,  arising 
from  the  experience  of  his  first  defeat. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  groaned  Twilter  ; — "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Wliat 
will  become  of  me  ?  Friendless,  homeless,  with  but  a  few  pounds  in 
my  possession,  and  prohibited,  by  a  fear  of  actual  murder,  from  apply- 
ing to  him,  against  whom  I  have  any  claim  in  this  world  " 

These  sad  reflections  were  by  no  means  of  assistance  in  recovering 
Twitter  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds  and  his  immersion  in  the  river  ; 
a  deep  ir.elancholy  came  ove-  him,  and  when  the  active  Inspector  Gob- 
bles called  again  at  the  public-house,  in  order  to  get  the  full  and  inte- 
lesting  particulars  of  the  attempted  murder  from  the  mouth  of  the  rescued 
victim,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  victim  most  unwilling  to  hold  any 
communication  upon  the  subject,  and  apparently  as  anxious  to  bury  the 
whole  affair  in  oblivion,  as  if,  instead  of  being  the  attacked  party,  he  had 
compromised  himself  by  a  considerable  amount  of  criifcinality. 

"  But,"  said  Gobbles,  "  you'll  tell  me  who  did  it ;  consider  the  ends  of 
public  justice,  and  the  reputation  of  the  metrrpolitan  police." 

"  Don't  tr  >uble  me,"  said  Twitter;  "  I  don't  care  about  public  justice 
or  the  metropolitan  police  either." 

"  But,"  ur^ed  Gobbles,  "  you  said  somebody  tried  to  murder  you." 

"  But  I  didn't  say  who." 

"  Ah,  but  you  did  though  ;  you  said  it  was  Harley,  or  Larley,  or 
Barley,  I  don't  know  which ;  you  see  we  inspectors  of  the  metropolitan 
police  know  everything." 

"  Then  you  may  decide  between  Harley,  Larley,  and  Barley,  at  your 
leisure,"  said  Twitter. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  take  up  somebody." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Twitter. 

"  Very  well !  yes,  it's  all  very  well  to  say  very  well,  hut  you  must  tell 
us  who  to  take  up.  Come,  come  ;  are  you  aware  that  you  are  com- 
promising a  felony,  and  we  inspectors  of  the  metiopolitan  police  never 
suffer  that." 

"  You  may  be  d  d,"  said  Twitter,  who  was  fairiy  provoked,  think- 
ing it  was  hard  enough  that  he  was  placed  in  a  position  to  be  nearly 
murdered,  and  yet  dared  not  accuse  his  enemy  without  being  pestered 
to  death  by  the  active  Inspectnr  Gobbles  upon  the  subject. 

"  Hilloa,  hilloa!"  cried  Gobbles,  feeling  for  his  staff;  "do  you  mean 
to  say  you  wcn't  say  anything  more  about  it?" 

•'  I  do — go  to  the  devil." 

"  1  shall  go  to  Scotland-yard,"  said  the  inspector,  jumping  up  and 
•tamping  with  ^reat  fury,  "Ay,  I  shall  go  to  the  commissioners — I 
•hall  go  to  all  the  magistrates— d —  it  ail,  I  have  never  had  a  case  of 
murder  'Ince  I  have  been  an  active  and  exemplary  inspector.  I  shall  go 
mad.    What  do  you  say  to  that,  eh  ?" 

Twitter  had  coiled  himself  up  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  would  say  no- 
thing, so  that  the  inspector,  after  »hcuting  out  "eh.  eh,  eh  !"  four  or 
five  times,  was  compelled  to  jam  his  hat  violently  on  his  head,  and  leave 
the  house  in  a  most  un8aii.>racfory  state  of  mind,  which  he  resented 
upon  the  fir»t  policeman  he  met.  declared  that  he  smelt  a  mile  off  that 
he  l^ad  been  drinking  gin,  and  when  the  unhappy  lobster  ventured  to  in- 
sinuate that  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  he  only  wished  he  could 
smell  some  gin,  he  was  icported  for  insolence  to  his  superiors,  to  be 
marie  a  great  example  of. 

When  Twitter  was  ah  ne,  he  groaned  out — 

"  Oh,  if  I  only  dared  accuse  him  !  If  I  only  dared  have  him  put  into 
faol  and  hung  afterward* ;  but  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not ;  he  might  keep 
the  secret  until  the  morning  of  his  execution,  till  he  saw  that  there  wa« 
no  hope,  and  then  he  would  te.l  all  about  the  murder  at  the  Grange,  and 
I  »hottia  be  hung  too,  Revenge  is  iweet,  but  sometimes  too  expensive." 


1     Twitter  then  felt  exhausted,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  after  which 
'  he  awoke,  greatly  refreshed  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  more  capable, 
by  a  great  degree,  of  coming  to  some  accurate  conclusion  as  regarded  his 
j  pecu'iar  position. 

{     "  I  must  put," he  said,  "my  long  cherished  scheme  into  execution, 
I  and  take  for  myself  advantage  of  the  means  which  Varley  has  taken  to 
secure  his  own  safety.    That  yacht  which  he  has  purchased  so  wisely, 
and  the  particulars  concerning  which  I  so  strangely,  but  fortunately  be- 
I  came  acqua  nted  with,  shall  be  put  to  my  own  use.  When  I  am  in  some 
foreign  land  then  I  can  take  active  measures  against  him;  nay,  what  is 
'  to  hinder  me  writing  a  full  statement  of  the  murder  at  the  Grange,  and 
placing  it  in  the  Liverpool  post-office  before  my  own  departure,  but  only 
i  so  short  a  time  before  it,  as  shall  ensure  to  me  the  advantage  of  many- 
hours  start  before  it  can  reach  its  destination.    Yes,  that  will  be  a  good 
!  scheme,  a  most  admirable  scheme,  and  one  which  surely  cannot  fail  of 
success.    All  I  require  is  a  sum  of  money  to  support  me  abroad,  and 
;  free  me  from  the  necessity  of  striving  for  a  subsistence.    I  have  Isefore 
thought  of  a  plan  of  procuring  that — a  plan,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  ke  attended  with  much  danger,  but  which,  as  I  am 
situated,  can  do  me  no  harm  if  it  does  me  no  good.    I  can  commit  a 
forgery  upon  Bernard  Varley,  and  dare  he  accuse  me  of  it  ?   No,  certainly 
i  if  I  am  so  situated  with  regard  to  him  that  I  dare  not  accuse  him  of  an 
attempt  to  murder  me,  he  da^e  not  charge  me  with  the  crime  of  forgery 
—  nay,  he  must  admit  the  signature  to  be  his  own.    I  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  myself  of  blank  cheques  from  his  cheque-book, 
and  well  I  know  his  hand-writing — what  is  to  hinder  me  from  filling 
up  one  for  a  large  sum  ?" 

This  was  so  pleasant  an  idea  to  Samuel  Twitter,  that  in  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  he  almost  forgot  his  numerous  wounds. 

He  eagerly  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  probabilities  and  possibilities 
connected  with  the  scheme,  and  he  wondered  to  himself  that  he  had  not 
concocted  it  before,  for  he  saw  how  very  safe  it  must  be. 

"  What  risk  can  I  run,"  he  muttered  ;  "none — none.  Let  them  at 
the  banking-house  suspect  the  cheque  and  refuse  to  pay  it,  well,  what 
then  ?  I  offer  to  wait  there  until  Bernard  Varley  be  sent  for— he  is 
sent  for — what  then  ?  Dare  he  repudiate  the  cheque?  No,  a  glance  of 
mine  will  be  sufficient  to  assure  him,  that  my  being  given  into  custody 
on  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  nature,  will  be  the  signal  to  me  to  lell  at 
once  all  the  particulars  at  the  Grange.  Oh,  the  plan  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  very  safe  indeed." 

Twitter  then  amused  himself  by  considering  for  what  gum  he  shoiil^ 
draw  the  cheque.  Varley's  account  at  the  bankers  ho  knew  to  be  y^iy 
considerable,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  overdrawing  it.  After  much  con- 
sideration he  resolved  that  the  cheque  should  be  drawn  for  eight  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  As  well  that  as  eight  hundred,"  he  thought  i  "so  far  as  the  safety 
of  the  proceedings  is  concerned.  Tremble,  Varley,  I  have  you  row  in 
my  grasp — you  cannot  escape  me.  Not  only  shall  you  pay  me  hand- 
somely for  the  assistance  you  have  had  from  me,  but  you  shall  suffer, 
and  that  at  once  too,  the  full  penalty  of  murder." 


CHAPTER  CXL. 

THE    ARREST    OP     JONES   AND   WITLET. — THE    DETERMINATION  OP 
MIRANDA. 

We  left  Miranda  and  her  friends,  Witlet  and  Jones,  in  a  very  preca- 
rious and  awkward  predicament  at  the  Star  and  Tinder  Box,  in  Drury- 
lane,  after  Rowland  Percy  had  escaped  from  die  ollicers  who  had  sa 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  him. 

After  Miranda  had  made  the  exertion  we  are  awa,re  of,  in  order  to 
rescue  Rowland  from  the  grasp  of  the  officers  who  held  him,  she 
abandoned  all  resistance,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  seized,  which  was 
done  rather  roughly  by  one  of  the  Bow- street  runners,  while  two  of 
them  rushed  into  Drury  lane  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

When  they  had  got  there,  however,  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
which  way  he  had  gone,  and  they  were  compelled,  after  making  in- 
quiries of  several  persons,  and  receiving  no  satisfactory  information,  to 
admit  to  each  other  that,  at  all  events,  for  the  present,  the  attempted 
capture  had  failed. 

During  this  absence  Jones  made  an  effort  which  said  more  for  his 
generosity  than  his  prudence.  There  was  quite  sufficient  force  remain- 
ing to  prevent  him  and  Witlet  from  both  escaping;  but  he  would  have 
done  everything  to  secure  the  freedom  of  Witlet,  and,  watching  his  op- 
portunity, he  closed  with  the  officers  who  were  left,  and  engaged  then\ 
so  completely  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  him,  that  Witlet  was  com-* 
paratively  free  to  go  or  stay,  as  he  pleased. 

"  Bolt,  Neddy,  bolt !"  shouted  Jones. 

"  And  leave  you  ?  No." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.    Cut — cut  I" 

Witlet  did  make  a  rush  to  the  door;  for,  although  he  was  as  full  of 
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genorosity  and  good  feeling  in  such  a  matter  as  could  be,  his  reason 
told  him  that  there  was  no  policy  in  two  being  taken  when  one  would 
Buflice;  and  besides,  he  knew  he  could  do  a  great  deal  for  Jonea  out  of 
prison,  and  nothing  in.  These  thoughts  darted  through  his  mind  in 
an  instant,  and  he  would  unquestionably  have  elTected  his  escape,  had 
he  not,  at  the  very  door,  encountered  the  two  officers  who  had  gone  in 
pursuit  of  Rowland  Percy,  and  were  returning  so  much  disappointed. 

These  pouDced  upon  Witlet  in  a  moment,  and,  exhauBieu  as  he  was 
by  the  precious  struggle,  he  was  no  match  for  the  sutiden  aitasi  of  two 
powerful  men  ;  but,  after  one  desperate  attempt  to  pass  them,  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner. 

He  was  brought  back  into  the  bar  of  the  public-house  ;  and,  when 
Jones  saw  him,  he  shook  his  head,  saying, — 

"  Well,  Neddy,  it  wouldn't  do— better  luck  another  time.  Where's 
the  odds  as  long  as  you  are  happy." 

"  I  hate  still  to  thank  you,  Jones." 
Thanks  be  blov'(>d!" 

"  Thank  you  hd'i.  for  nothing,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  fo;ehead,    "  Curse  you." 

Handcuffs  were  expeditiously  placed  upon  both  the  prisoners,  and 
tlien  a  consultation  ensued  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  Miranda. 

"Take  her  to  Bow-street,"  suggested  one ;  "I'll  charge  her  for  ob- 
structing me  in  my  duty,  and  be  hanged  to  her.  Here's  a  lump  on  my 
head  as  big  as  a  turnip." 

"I've  seen  little  turnips,"  remarked  Jones,  "  striking  agin  big  ones, 
and  that  accounts  for  it.  Now,  I  tells  you  what :  you  are  all  veiy  clever 
fellows  in  your  way,  but  you've  been  rather  done  to-day,  and  you  knows 
it.  Least  said  is  soonest  mended,  you  know.  Now,  if  you  are  such 
out  and  out  flats  as  to  interfere  with  this  young  lady,  because  she  laid 
the  poker  over  your  heads,  you'll  never  hear  the  last  of  It.  Leave  her 
alone,  and  nobody  will  know  much  about  it.  Don't  be  fools.  What  will 
you  take  to  drink  ?" 

"  There's  some  truth  in  that,"  remarked  one  of  the  officers  to  another. 

"  Besides,"  whispered  his  companion,  "  this,  you  may  depend,  is  the 
identical  girl  that  Mr.  Varley  wants  to  find  out.  You  know,  he  offers 
a  cool  fifty  to  whoever  will  bring  him  word  where  she  lives." 

"  So  he  does." 

"  Well,  then,  let's  allow  her  to  go,  and  one  of  us  can  watch  her. 
Wlio  knows  but  we  may  light  upon  Percy  by  so  doing,  for  she's  a  bit  of 
a  sweetheart  of  his,  as  we  have  all  heard." 

This  little  conference  was,  of  course,  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  so  that 
it  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  prisoners;  but  they  tolerably  well 
guessed  what  its  purport  was  by  one  of  the  officers  suddenly  saying, — 

"  Well,  well,  let  the  girl  go.  We  don't  waat  to  trouble  her  for  all 
she  has  done." 

"  Miranda  Rankley,"  said  Witlet,  "  beware  !  Your  footsteps  will  be 
dogged — your  every  action  will  fee  watched — beware  !" 

Miranda  clasped  her  hands,  and,  with  a  despairing  look,  said, — 

"What  will  now  become  of  me?  Are  all  my  friends  lost  to  me? 
Alas  !  alas  !  where  now  shall  I  find  succour  ?" 

"  My  advice,  miss,  now,"  said  Jones,  "  is  to  go  to  York." 

"  And  gaod  advice,  too,"  cried  Witlet.  "  Follow  it,  Miranda  Rankley, 
I  implore  you.  At  York  you  will  find,  as  you  well  know,  dear  friends, 
■whe  will  warmly  welcome  you.  Do  not  hesitate.  The  landlord  of  the 
house  will,  I  am  sure,  on  my  account,  furnish  you  with  the  means. 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  sleep  another  night  in  London." 

"  That's  the  dodge,"  said  Jones. 

Miranda  looked  inexpressibly  distressed  ;  the  idea  of  leaving  Rowland 
in  more  difficulty  and  danger  than  he  had  ever  yet  been  in  was  terrible 
to  her,  and  yet  her  reason  assured  her  how  powerless  she  was  to  do  him 
any  good,  while  she  felt  what  injury  she  might  do  him  by  any  attempt, 
closely  watched  as  Witlet  assured  her  she  would  be,  to  find  hinc  out, 
and  breathe  one  word  of  consolation  in  his  ears. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said;  "I  will  follow  ad\ice  which,  I  know,  is 
given  me  by  true  friends.  I  will  go  to  York.  Farevell  to  you  both  ! 
—  Heaven  help  you;  I  have  nothing  but  prayers  to  offer  in  your 
behalf." 

"We  don't  want  nothink,"  said  Jones.  "Jest  you  take  care  of 
yourself.  Miss  Miranda.  Don't  both»r  yourself  with  nobody ;  ar.d  wh<?n 
you  feels  queerish  and  uncomfortable,  in  consekence  o'  things  not 
toddling  on  jist  as  they  ought,  don't  take  to  gin,  as  I  did,  but  console 
yourself  with  a  hidea,  which  Is  that  it's  all  the  same  a  hvmdred  years 
hence." 

God  bless  you,  Miranda  Rankley,"  said  Witlet.  "  Something  even 
now  tells  me  thai  happier  days  are  in  s'ore  for  you,  and  that  the  clouds 
■which  have  hitherto  obscured  your  destiny  will  dis.'iipate,  leaving  a 
brighter  sun  behind  them  than  has  ever  yet  shone  upon  your  firtunes.'' 

"  Lawks,"  said  Jones.  "  There's  a  speech.  Well,  well — it's  all  the 
same.    I  wishes  you  luok  in  a  bag,  and  shake  it  out  as  yer  wants  it." 

"  Thanks — thanks  to  both,"  said  Miranda,  mournfully.  "  I  have 
nothing  else  to  offer." 


"  Didn't  you  say  something  about  something  to  drink  t"  remarked 
one  of  the  officers. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Jones.    "What's  it  to  be?" 

"  Oh,  anything  mild.  Suppose  we  have  some  hot  brandy  and  water  1" 
"  Very  good." 

I  Miranda  slowly  left  the  room,  in  obsdience  to  the  beckoning  of  the 
landlord,  and  when  she  reached  the  next  apartment  he  said  to  her, — 

"  Never  nii'.d  what's  happened,  my  dear.  Percy  has  got  away  agalu. 
It  seems  as  if  he  wasn't  to  be  nabbed.  You  wait  here  till  these  chaps 
are  out  of  the  house,  and  then,  if  so  h:  as  you  do  wish  to  go  to  York, 
I'll  put  you  in  the  coach  to-night,  and  see  you  off." 

He  then  left  her  and  proceeded  to  the  bar.  where  divers  glasses  of 
brandy  and  v.atcr  were  brewed  an-1  discussed,  during  which  all  sorts  of 
disagreeable  feeling  were  washed  down. 

"  This  won't  do,  you  know,"  remarked  one  of  the  officers  to  the  land- 
lord, in  a  tone  of  voice,  half  jocular  ard  half  earnest.  "How  you  go  on 
baulking  us  continually." 

"  Baulking  you  ?  Nonsense.  What  could  you  do  without  my  house, 
I  should  like  to  know.  Look  you,  now,  the  matter  stands  this  here 
way.  You  are  like  sportsmen  after  game.  Well,  my  house  is  a  pre- 
serve ;  and  when  you  want  to  bring  down  any  j  articular  bird,  you  na- 
turally come  here,  thinking  you  have  a  good  chance." 

"  There's  something  in  that." 

"  Something?  There's  everything  in  it.  You'd  be  all  abroad  with- 
out houses  like  mine,  and  wouldn't  know  when  and  where  to  light  on 
anybody." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  -  that  Is— just  fill  this  glass  again." 

"Certainly;  and  you  see  you  must  not  grumble  if  now  and  then  I 
take  a  fancy  to  some  one,  ansl  try  to  keep  him  out  of  the  fire.  Any 
more  sugar?" 

"  No.    Yes,  of  course.    It's  all  ris?ht." 

"  I  knowed  it  was,"  said  Jones.  "  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what.  You  are 
all  of  you  getting  tin  from  that  vagabond,  Bernard  Varley,  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Now,  I  can  tfll  you  th»re  isn't  such  a  rascal  unhung,  and 
some  day  he  will  be  hung." 

"  Well,  what's  the  oddi  so  us  ?  Here's  luck.  Come,  we  must  be 
off  now." 

Jones  drank  freely  enough  of  the  brandy  and  water,  but  Witlet  could 
not  be  induced  to  touch  it.  A  gloomy  depression  sesmed  to  have  come 
over  him,  and  he  scarcely  spoke  in  answer  to  the  various  remarks  which 
were  made  to  him 

"  Come,  come.  Neddy,"  said  Jones,  "  don't  be  down-hearted,  man. 
All  isn't  lost  as  is  in  danger." 

"  It  is  not  for  myself — it  is  not  for  myself,"  said  Witlet.  "  But,  no 
matter — no  matter." 

The  party  now  proceeded  to  Bow-street,  where  both  prisoners  were,  after 
a  very  i-light  examination,  remanded  till  the  morrow,  in  consequence  of 
the  office -^s  stating  that  by  then  they  would  be  prepared  with  more 
>erious  charges  against  them  than  merely  obstructing  the  apprehension 
of  a  criminal,  and  harbouring  and  aiding  a  condemned  felon. 

Witlet  said  nothing  at  all ;  but  Jones,  when  asked  if  he  had  any 
statement  to  make,  replied, — 

"  What's  o'clock  ."' 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  You  will  do  yourself  no  good 
by  any  low  impertinence  here." 

"  I  only  asked,"  added  Jones,  "  cos  it  will  take  some  time  for  me  to 
make  the  speech  as  I  intend  to  make,  and  I  don't  want  to  hiuterfere 
with  your  worship's  dinner  time." 

"  Remove  him — remove  him,  officers,"  cried  the  indignant  magis- 
trate. "  We  cannot  have  the  public  time  wasted  in  this  wilful  manner." 

"  Here's  injustice,"  cried  Jones.  "  He  axes  me  what  I've  got  to  say, 
and  then  won't  hear  it.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  habeas  corpus,  I'll 
have  you  removed  from  the  bench.    Mind  what  you're  arter." 

(To  be  continued  incur  next.) 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  RED  PENNON. 

A  TALE  OF  CHIVALRY. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  its  bright  rays  glanced  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  waters,  and  over  many  a  league  of  moor  and  sea-shore. 
It  was  a  wild  and  drearj-  prospect,  and  almost  devoi  I  of  ai-y  human 
habitation,  except  here  and  there  could  be  seen  the  hut  of  a  solitary 
fisherman,  who  ga-ned  his  precarious  living  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  these  were  shortly  at  rest,  as  if  with  the  sun-down 
all  thoughts  of  motion  were  at  an  end,  and  universal  rest  began. 

But  there  was  one  solitary  exception  to  this — this  was  a  solitary 
knight,  who  rode  at  little  more  than  a  foot  pace  alnng  the  shore,  his 
bright  arms  glancing  in  the  sun,  and  his  plume  proudly  nodding  on  his 
helmet,  as  it  was  shaken  by  the  motion  of  his  horse,  for  there  was  scarce 
a  breath  of  air  stirring.  The  knight  sat  listlessly  in  the  saddle 
and  occasionally  turned  his  head  to  one  Ride  and  then  to  the  other,  as 
if  he  despaired  of  seeing  aught  that  might  shelter  him'self  or  his  good 
steed  from  the  effects  of  the  chill  night  dews ;  but  none  appeared,  and 
he  rode  onward  at  the  slow  pace  his  wearied  horse  travelled. 

"I  fear,  my  good  steed,  we  must  both  of  us  sleep  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  and  that,  too,  supperless, — the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  I  see 
no  prospect  of  procuring  a  meal  for  thee  on  the  morrow,  unle  s  a  few 
miles  onward  b.ings  us  to  some  spot  where  the  soft  verdure  clothes  the 
shore,  instead  of  shingle  and  sand." 

He  rode  onward  for  some  time,  until  the  moon's  silver  light  in  some 
measure  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the  sun's,  and  the  character  of 
the  scene  began  to  change.  Tlie  ground  became  uneven  and  rocky,  and 
now  large  masses  of  rock  rose  np  abruptly  from  the  earth  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water,  and  ran  round  a  portion'of  it,  forming  a  basin  of  deep 
water,  in  which  he  could  perceive  several  small  craft  lying  securely  at 
anchor. 

Here,  then,"  he  thought,  "  I  can  at  least  gain  food  and  shelter  for 
myself  and  hoiae." 

And,  as  it  animated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  rest  and 
food,  the  good  war-horse  of  tlie  knight  pricked  up  his  ears  and  expanded 
his  nostrils,  and  then  voluntarily  mended  his  pace.  They  soon  arrived 
at  a  fisherman's  hut,  on  the  outside  of  which,  and  seated  on  a  block  of 
wood,  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  sixteen.  Health  sat  upon  her  cheek, 
aHd  pure  benevolence  in  her  soft  blue  eye. 

"  Maiden,"  said  the  knight,  after  he  had  gazed  ution  this  apparition 
of  beauty  for  several  moments,  "maiden,  canst  thou  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  food  and  shelter  for  myself  and  horse  during  the  night  ?  ' 

"Sir  Knight,"  ans^-ered  the  maiden,  "you  will  find  little  in  the 
huts  of  those  who  live  here  that  will  assort  v/ith  you  ;  but  if  you  can 
endure  our  fare,  my  father  will  never  refuse  it  to  a  stranger." 

"  Where  is  thy  father,  maiden?"  inquired  the  knight,  as  Ue  dis- 
mounted. 

"He  is  in  yonder  bay — I  am  now  awaiting  his  return;  but,  follow 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  you  can  place  your  horse  for  the  night." 

So  saying,  she  led  the  knight  round  the  back  part  of  he  cottage, 
where  there  was  an  old  shed,  which  would  at  the  least  shelter  the  horse 
from  the  extremes  of  the  weather,  and  showed  the  knisfht  where  he 
could  obtain  some  coarse  fodder,  which  the  hungry  animal  quickly  ate 
with  much  apparent  zest. 

When  this  was  done,  she  then  led  the  way  back,  and  entorod  the  cot- 
taf9  ftt  tlie  cr\tran'^0  of  whtoU  she        f\rn  abated  wh^n  th?  knlgUt 


!  "  For  your  supper,  Sir  Knight, '  said  the  maiden,  as  t  ey  enttrred  tha 
I  hut,  "you  must  in  some  measure  be  indebted  to  the  success  of  my 
father's  day's  wo:k,  whom  I  see  c  niing  towards  the  sh.ire." 

As  she  spoke  she  join  ed  towards  the  liale  bay,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
silver  rays  the  fisherman's  boat  could  be  seen  stealmg  along  the  rippling 
waters  towards  the  spot  below  them. 

"  I  shall  be  quite  content,  be  it  what  it  may,  as  a  man  should  wha 
has  not  tasted  food  since  brenk  of  day." 

As  he  said  this  he  took  off  his  helmet,  and  then  the  various  other 
parts  of  his  armour,  the  weight  of  which  to  one  faint  with  fatit;iie  and 
hunger  was  now  become  inconvenient  in  the  ex'reme.  By  the  ti  ho  r  a 
had  accomplished  this  the  fisherman  had  climbed  the  steep  a-ct^nt  which 
led  to  the  house,  and  entered.  He  looked  in  surprise  at  the  stranger, 
and  then  at  his  daughter,  when  the  latter  said  : — 

"The  stranger  is  weary,  father,  and  requires  rest  for  himself  and  his 
good  horse  ;  neither  has  he  tasted  food  since  the  sun  ro^e." 

"  He  is  welcome  to  both,  such  as  we  can  give.  Though  it  be  rude, 
yet  it  is  freely  given." 

"  1  desire  no  more,  and  may  the  benediction  of  the  traveller  rest  upon 
your  threshold." 

The  fisherman  now  disl)urthened  himself  of  hi*  nets,  which  he  hung 
j  up,  and  then  produced  a  few  fi^h,  wfiich  were  the  extent  of  his  sue- 
j  cess  on  this  day.  The  largest  and  best  of  these  was  selected,  and  im- 
I  mediately  cooked.  The  table  was  quickly  spread  by  the  daughter,  end 
though  the  fare  was  homely,  yet  cleanliness  and  welcome  were  appar- 
ent in  all  tliat  was  done. 
I  "  Your  success  has  not  been  very  ereat,  friend,"  said  the  knight, 
I  "  Do  these  waters  not  abound  with  fish?" 

I  "In  their  season  they  do  ;  yet  1  liave  not  for  some  weeks  past  expe  ■ 
rienced  the  success  I  used  to  meet  with.  But  I  complain  not,  since 
others  are  no  better  off  than  I  am  in  that  respect." 

They  ate  their  supper  in  s'lence.  They  were  two  sirgulnr  being.o, 
who  seemed  to  possess  more  than  the  ordinary  intelli^jence  attrihii  ed  to 
thiH  class  of  people.  The  old  man's  1  airs  were  silvered,  and  liis  face, 
though  bronzed,  yet  possessed  a  pleasing  exp  ession.  His  l;.rge  blue  eye 
eemed  to  possess  a  la  ent  fire,  and  hi'i  features  were  regular,  his  foie- 
head  high,  and  he  wore  an  air  of  con'ent  that  spoke  of  happine.-s. 

His  daughter  was  a  model  of  beauty  that  migttt  ha^^e  seived  a  painter 
or  a  statuary,  and  with  lier  beauty  of  for  n  and  feat. ire  was  that  qu'et 
and  contented  air  whi;;h  distinguished  her  father.  There  was.  it  ist  ue, 
youth  and  buo^  ancy  of  spirit,  more  activity,  and  more  liveliness  \n  her 
large  blue  eye,  and  a  tniile  would  often  play  round  her  deli  ateiy  for  ntd 
mouth,  that  seemed  as  if  to  invite  an  occasion  to  mirth,  that  her  beau- 
tiful lips  might  vattaud  show  the  ivory  teeth  within. 

The  knight  gazed  intently  on  the  m^iiden  and  on  her  father  as  often, 
perhap<  oftmer  than  good  manners  warranted,  yet  no  ut*  ice  was  taken 
of  it,  and  ho  continued  to  eat  with  a  keenness  of  zest  that  fully  hortj 
out  his  assertion — he  had  tasted  nothing  that  day  in  the  way  of  'ood. 

i  At  length,  the  supper  over,  the  maiden  rose  to  clear  from  the  table  that 

!  which  remained. 

"  The  stranger  will  partake  of  our  evening  draught  ?"  Then  turning 
to  the  knight,  he  said,  "We  have  a  peculiar  method  of  exiracting  the 
juice  from  the  grape  in  thci-e  parts,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  suited  toyour 
taste:  it  is  s'ronger  than  usual,  and  well  calcula  ed  to  b  ing  sleep  to 
eyelids  of  the  weary,  and  those  who  have  exe-ted  themselves,  will  find 

!  it  a  great  source  ot  comfort.    Will  you  partake  of  it,  sir  knight?" 

I     He  gave  his  assent,  and  a  largn  bottle  was  produced.  Trom  which  a 

I  9trcu«  tMnk  was  poured  into  cupa,  and  drank  o^T.    It  Udnii  late,  iho 

\  \.x\-^\\\i  was  sihown  to  a  nlace  where  ho  cdu)(;  i?po«9  fcur  the  ni(fUt  |t 
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was  composed  of  boughs  and  leaves,  covered  over  with  dried  skins. 
This  he  found  to  be  extremely  soft  and  easy,  and  it  was  not  many 
minutes  ere  he  was  fast  locked  in  heavy  sleep. 

The  sun  had  risen  and  was  hifiilx  in  the  heavens  before  the  knight 
arose  from  his  couch,  but  he  did  eo  in  haste,  and  well  refreshed  from 
his  slumbers.  On  leaving  his  room,  he  found  the  next  one  was  tenant- 
less,  but  on  goinfj  to  see  after  his  horse,  he  found  that  Janette,  the 
fisherman's  daughter,  was  very  carefully  giving  the  animal  ita  pro- 
vender, and  had  seated  herself  by  it  looking  at  the  animal  while  feeding. 

She  arose  when  she  perceived  Oie  kntgUt,  and  said,  with  a  cheerliil 
voice, 

"  I  perceive  you  have  foun^  your  way  Trom  the  house,  and  I  dara  say 
you  are  ready  for  your  breakfast,  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to  dis- 
turb your  rest,  as  there  was  time  enough." 

"Thnnks,  maiden,"  replied  the  knight;  I  see  thou  hast  not  forgot- 
ten my  steed." 

"The  poor  animal  wanted  his  fast  l>rokeii  early,"  she  replied. 

He  returned,  and  sat  down  to  sopip  rudo  tiiough  abundant  fare- 
dried  fish  and  fresh  cooked  also,  helped  to  make  up  his  breakfast.  He 
ate  heartily,  and  was  attended  by  Janette,  who  watehed  him  with  great 
assiduity. 

The  knight,  from  time  to  lime,  cast  looks  at  the  beautiful  nymph  thai 
attended  him,  and  could  hardly  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  enchantment. 

"Certes,"  he  at  length  exclaimed  to  himself,  "she  is  the  most  per- 
fect beauty  I  ever  beheld  ;  indeed,  tlie  court  cannot  boast  of  such — more 
courtly  damps,  and  better  skilled  in  all  that  beseems  wealth  and  splen- 
dour, than  this  lowly  damsel,  yet  dfceit  hirks  under  the  fairest  mask, 
and  a  court  dame  will  as  readily  disguise  her  intentions  as  a  monk 
would  his  doctrine,  while  Jiere  is  beauty  with  no  guile — virtue,  and  no 
insincerity.  Surely  it  can  be  no  sin  to  love  one  of  Nature'.s  loveliest 
forms,  because  it  is  dressed  in  a  lowly  garb.  Oh,  no — no;  itwasne\er 
intended  that  such  a  lovely  girl  should  pine  away  here." 

He  now  linished  his  meal,  thanked  her  for  her  bounty,  and  then 
said,— 

"  Damsel,  thou  hast  doubtless  many  lovers — so  much  beaut/  could 
never  go  unadraired  in  any  community.    Is  is  not  so  ?  ' 

"I  have  none,"  was  the  short  and  simple  reply  of  Janette. 

"  None  whom  thou  acceptest.  Well,  be  it  so — yet  thy  beauty  is  well 
qualified  to  grace  a  court." 

"  I  have  no  ambition,"  said  Janette,  "  to  mix  with  those  Above  my 
sphere ;  it  cannot  be  done  without  loss  of  honour  on  one  side  or  both." 

"Say  not  so.  It  could  dishonour  no  true  knight  to  love  thee  and 
make  thee  his  lady,"  said  the  knight. 

"  It  may  bring  displeasure  and  discredit,  and  these  will  bring  dis- 
honour and  shame  on  such  a  one,  and  certainly  I  would  not  have  this 
much  to  answer  for  on  my  conscienr.  " 

"But  you  would  not  refuse  the  iiue  love  of  a  knight  if  such  were 
offered  tliee  i" 

"  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  f  .r  me  to  do  so  when  it  is  offered," 
she  replied,  smiling. 

"  You  are  wise,  damsel,  for  what  saith  the  proverb,  'you  must  first 
catch  a  bear  before  you  skin  him.'  But  1  tell  thee,  maiden,  thou  ha^t 
made  such  havoc  with  my  heart,  that  I  am  willing  to  plight  my  troth  to 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same  to  me,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  one  so 
youna  and  so  beautiful  must  needs  be  pure  and  chaste  within." 

"  Bethink  you,  sir,  what  would  your  kindred,  your  companions  in 
arms,  say  of  one  who  had  bowed  his  knightly  knee  to  one  of  my  degree  ? 
— they  would  laugh  you  to  scorn." 

The  knight's  auger  was  for  a  moment  his  master,  and  the  colour  came 
to  his  cheeks  and  temples  in  a  manner  that  showed  how  sensitive  he 
felt  upon  the  point  of  honour. 

"  Know,  then,  maiden,"  returned  the  knight,  his  anger  having  been 
ruled,  "  that  whoever  dared  to  speak  of  or  act  towards  me  otherwise 
than  becomes  a  knight  and  gentleman,  must  answer  it  to  me  with  his 
body  in  battle,  and  I  have  acquired  that  renown  which  few  would  wil- 
lingly attempt  to  wrest  from  my  brow." 

"  Tiie  greater  right  hast  thou  to  seek  some  maiden  of  higher  degree ; 
you  wrong  yourself  in  looking  upoK  such  a  poor  weed  as  I  am,"  replied 
Janette. 

"  Nay  ;.  I  swear  by  all  that  a  knight  holds  most  worthy  in  knight- 
hood, that  you  wrong  yoiuself.  Do  not  refuse  my  proffered  love — it  is 
sincere,  unless  thou  art  already  beloved  by  another  whose  love  is  more 
wonhy  than  mine." 

"Sir  knight,"  she  replied,  "though  often  sought  by  my  equals,  none 
have  ever  gained  my  love  ;  if  thou  persi<it  in  the  demand  you  have 
made,  I  may  rot  refuse  you;  yet,  should  you  ever  prove  false  or  un- 
kind you  will  do  great  wrong  to  one  who  only  loved  too  well." 

"  Vetir  it  rot,  damsel ;  take  this  ring — it  was  given  me  by  one  whose 
dutmpton  I  was,  and  whose  love  saved  me  from  captivity  and  death ; 
jt  was  ail  the  reward  I  craved,  or  would  accept — to  none  imt  you  would 


I  give  it. ;  but  do  thou  keep  it  till  thou  seest  nie,  as  a  pledge  of  the  lov» 
I  bear  thee.  I  will  make  thy  name  known  .ill  over  Chri-stendom.  Fare- 
well, and  be  true." 

"  And,  on  my  part.  I  swear  to  be  true  to  thee,  and  to  preserve  ibis 
ring  as  a  token  of  your  knii^htly  vow," 

As  she  said  this,  she  tO(;k  off  a  small  string  of  coral  fpom  her  neck. 

"  Keep  thii,"  she  «aid,  "  in  token  of  my  faith  ;  it  is  but  an  ill  ex- 
change for  thy  costly  jjift ;  but  it  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  and  may  God 
guide  thy  course  sa'e  bark  to  i^e." 

"  I  hope  it  ni:iy  maiden  ;  and.  should  you  ever  hear  •f  tlie  Knight  of 
the  Pennon,  beheve  that  thyIo»  ei  Imth  duiie  his  dfvoir." 

Pressing  her  fingtrs  to  Ms  lips,  tie  ttTmeri,  and  harnessed  hia  steed, 
which  he  mounted.  1  aving  the  little  village  behind  him.  His  good 
steed  was  fresh,  and  left  the  spot  at  a  better  pace  than  that  in  which  he 
came  ;  but  its  master's  heart  was  heavy,  and  felt  not  the  speed  so 
willingly.  Ofttn  woald  he  look  back,  and  as  often  did  he  see  the 
beautiful  heing  whom  he  had  exchangeil  vows  with. 

It  was  altogether  a  romantic  affair;  such,  indeed,  as  maybe  con- 
sidered proper  to  knight  adventurers.  His  thoughts  often  wandered 
back  to  the  scene  he  had  just  fiiiitted.  He  went  on  achieving  varioiui 
adventures,  adding  glory  and  renosvn  to  his  name. 

But  some  months  afccr  this  the  good  knight  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
was  believed  to  be  dying.  He  desired  the  assistance  of  a  confessor, 
and  after  much  delay,  one  was  procured.  To  him  the  knight  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  love  fr r  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  fi.-hcrman.  The 
s»,ot  where  he  lay  was  not  perfectly  secure  from  intrusion ;  but  he 
made  the  whole  of  the  confession. 

Great  was  the  trouble  of  the  listener  wben  he  heard  the  confession; 
but  he  kept  his  counsel,  and,  when  he  saw  the  knight  again  recovered 
from  liis  fever  tit,  he  immediately  set  out  to  the  abode  of  his  friends, 
and  to  them  he  communicated  the  secret  of  which  he  I'ad  thus  pos- 
sessed himself.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  knigLt'.s  parents,  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  a  maid  of  such  lov.  ly  birth. 

They  immediately  took  grave  counsel  how  they  should  act;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  tliey  came  to  the  determination  of  c<  mpelling  the 
unhappy  maiden  to  take  the  veil,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  all  fear 
relative  to  any  lashness  he  might  otherwise  have  been  guilty  of  had  she 
remained  at  liberty. 

They  had  thoughts  of  poisoning  or  .stabbing  her,  but  they  agreed  to 
give  her  the  alternative  of  takijig  the  veil.  They,  with  much  ca:e, 
traced  her  out,  and  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  beauty  was  an 
ample  excuse  for  almost  any  knight  to  commit  an  error  ;  but  yet  they 
relented  not ;  they  seized  her,  and  informed  her  in  who.se  power  she 
was,  and  that  she  must  renounce  the  love  of  her  knight. 

She  replied  she  would  never  do  .so  ;  his  love  was  freely  offered,  and 
she  could  not  give  it  up  unless  he  desired  it. 

They  then  threatened  her  with  instant  death  if  she  refused  to  take 
the  veil.  It  was  long  ere  she  would  listen  to  either,  believing  they 
could  not  mean  to  execute  their  dreadful  threats;  but  she  found  they 
were  resolute,  and  said  to  them, — 

"  I  will  dedicate  my  services  to  my  God  and  the  saints,  hoping  that 
I  may  by  penance  and  prayer  find  mercy  for  breaking  my  vow,  even 
under  this  compulsion ;  but  ye  are  hard-hearted  people  who  envy  me 
my  little  lot  of  happiness  upon  eartli  ;  but  administer  the  oath — I  will 
take  it,  since  I  can  do  no  better.  I  would  that  my  true  knight  had 
been  by  my  side,  ye  would  not  have  long  threatened  me  with  death, 
but  it  would  have  been  thine  own  lot." 

They,  regardless  of  all  she  could  say,  administered  an  oath,  by  which 
she  bound  herself  to  take  the  veil.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  carried 
her  away,  and  placed  her  in  a  convent,  where  her  persecutors  had  great 
interest,  and  there  she  remained  shut  up  during  the  year  of  noviciate. 
She  could  communicate  with  no  one,  nor  did  her  father  even  know 
where  she  was,  m.uch  less  did  he  know  the  cause  of  her  absence. 

At  length  he  was  informed  that  she  was  now  a  nun,  and  for  ever  shut 
out  from  the  joys  of  the  world.  He  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit, 
and  wept  till  the  source  of  his  tears  was  dry.  He  sat  drooping  his 
head  on  the  very  seat  where  his  daughter  used  to  watch  for  his  return 
from  the  water,  and  to  greet  him  as  he  approached  the  house  with  his 
prey. 

Lost  in  the  many  recollections  which  this  gave  ii:e  to,  he  became 
insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  round  him ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  a 
knight  in  full  panoply  ^at  erect  in  his  saddle  and  had  called  thrice  to 
him.  At  length  the  knight  dismounted  and  approached  him,  and  placed 
!rs  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  loud  tone. 

He  arose  up  and  perceived  the  Knight  of  the  Bed  Pennon  stood  before 
him,  and  iuquired  for  rest  and  shelter.  He  most  amicably  did  what  he 
was  lequired,  and  having  placed  his  horse  in  safety,  he  put  what  food 
he  had  on  the  table.  The  knight  looked  round  as  if  he  missed  some- 
thing, and  then  at  the  discoESolate  father,  and  seeing  his  grief,  feared 
to  inquire  for  her  he  saw  not ;  but  suspense  was  worse  than  bad  news. 

His  inquiries  were  soon  made,  and  his  worst  fears  dreadfnlly  realized", 
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for  if  she  were  still  living,  she  waa  dead  to  him.    Nay,  the  one  he  I 
might  have  borne  with  something  like  fortitude,  but  to  know  that  j 
through  her  love  for  him,  or  ratlver  his  for  her  had  been  the  cause  of  all  j 
her  misery,  it  was  mor«  than  he  could  with  equanimity  bear — but  the 
tears  gushed  forth  in  a  manner  that  showed  their  sincerity. 

He  sUyed  there  that  night,  but  he  slept  not ;  he  spent  the  night  in 
vigil,  and  grief  was  life  in  his  breast,  but  next  day  he  left  the  old  man 
and  proceeded  towards  his  own  home,  whither  he  arrived,  and  found  out 
the  share  they  had  in  the  event  that  destroyed  his  earthly  hopes  of 
happiness. 

This  he  told  them,  but  be  was  first  upbraided  and  then  jested  with 
for  his  love  of  a  maiden  of  low  degree.  But  he  could  brook  neither 
reproaches  nor  taunts,  and  made  his  determination  to  serve  the  church 
for  the  remaiiider  of  his  life.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  combat  this 
resolution,  but  it  was  ineffectual,  and  he  became  a  monk. 

The  seclusion  of  the  cloister  afforded  him  the  opportunity  he  soiight 
of  burying  of  his  grief  and  hiding  his  remorse  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  had  by  time  gained  a  degree  of  tranquillity  which  he  never 
hoped  to  obtain.  I 

Unfortunately,  as  if  to  prevent  his  enjoying  that  tranquillity 
of  mind,  he  was  called  upon  one  day  to  confess  a  nun.  Gracious 
Heavens  !  who  hhx)uld  paint  his  emotions  when  he  discovered  that  the 
nun  was  his  lost  Janette,  the  fisherman's  daughter. 

The  fire  of  hell  shot  through  his  veins — his  brain  was  on  fire  ;  his  ! 
former  love,  his  former  passion,  returned  with  ten  times  its  original 
force.    It  was  many  minutes  ere  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
and  then  he  spoke  not,  but  lifting  his  arm  up  and  throwing  back  his 
hood,  he  showed  the  string  of  coral  which  Janette  had  given  him  in  j 
return  for  his  ring. 

She  no  sooner  saw  it  than  she  buried  her  face  in-he*  hands  and  wept 
t-itterly.  This  was  too  ranch  for  her  reason.  She  started  up  at  first 
and  then  examined  him  attentively,  but  immediately  sunk  senseless 
into  his  arms. 

We  will  draw  a  veil  over  what  happened,  but  merely  say  that  that 
night  a  monk  and  a  nun  fell ;  they  were  unfaithful  to  their  vows.  The 
wild  torch  of  love  was  lighted,  and  required  more  than  mortals  to 
quench  it.    They  fell  even  as  our  first  parents  fell. 

Many  months  had  not  passed  ere  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  met  in 
seciet  conclave.  What  was  the  object  of  this  ?  A  mm  had  been  dis- 
covered who  was  faithless  to  her  vows,  to  Iver  order,  and  to  Heaven. 
She  was  found  to  be  guilty,  and  a  small  dungeon,  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
some  bread,  were  all  that  was  given  to  her;  placed  in  this  spot  she  was 
enclosed  within  the  living  tomb. 

The  shrieks  of  her  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  solitude  and  death,  were 
rsubdued  by  the  walla,  but  they  were  heard,  and  caused  a  slight  tremor 
through  the  bodv,  and  the  involuntary  devotee  would  creep  to  some 
place  thr.t  was  far  from  the  tomb,  and  where  sbe  could  not  be  heard, 
and  there  pray  for  the  soul  about  to  leave  its  earthly  abode. 

The  monk's  soul  became  harrowed  by  a  consciousness  of  his  crime 
and  the  misery  he  bad  inflicted  upon  the  lowly  cause  of  his  guilt.  He 
grew  delirious  and  left  the  monastery,  no  one  knew  whither.  But  a 
monk  was  afterv.ards  seen  among  the  rocks  wlice  he  first  met  the 
fisherman's  daus;hter.  Here  he  continued  for  many  years,  known  as 
the  Hermit  of  the  Bay.  At  times  he  was  furiously  mad,  and  would 
rush  a:?iongthe  many  rocks  with  which  the  place  was  studded,  with  in 
credible  swiftness.  All  agreed  that  at  times  he  was  like  a  man  bereft 
of  reason,  but  at  others  he  was  a  pious  man. 


Mount  Arafat  near  Mecca.— From  the  summit  of  Arafat,  Burck- 
liardt  counted  about  three  thousand  tents  scattered  over  the  plain,  but 
the  greater  number  of  pilgrims  were  without  tents.  The  number  of 
persons  assembled  here  from  all  tiie  Mohammedan  countries  he  esti- 
mated at  about  seventy  thousand,  and  that  of  the  camels  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand.  '•  There  is,  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  no  spot  on 
earth  where,  in  so  small  a  space,  such  a  diversity  of  languages  are  heard. 
I  reckoned  about  forty,  and  have  no  doubt  there  were  many  more  "— 
The  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  at  Mount  Arafat  consists  in  a  pro- 
cess.on  of  all  the  pilgrims  towards  the  hill,  the  sides  of  which  they  cover 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  bearing  a  sermon,  which  is  usually  delivrred 
by  the  kadhi  of  Mecca,  and  which  lasts  from  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  till  .si.n«et.  No  pilgrim,  although  he  may  have  visite<l  all  the 
holy  p'aces  of  Mecca,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  haji,  unless  he  has  been 
present  cn  this  occasion. 

Such  as  depend  most  on  themselves  for  entertainment,  will  not  always 
■  'i-.t  able  to  entertain  others  :  who  i«  so  well  pleased  with  himself  as 

-ufTer  npt  your  spirit  to  be  subdqed  by  misfortunes,  but,  on  the  con- 
lllow.        '■'8»^*  with  a  courage  greater  thap  yoyr  fate  seems  to 


ANNA  AND  EUDOSIA ;  OR,  THE  COUSINS.  ! 

A   POLISH  LEGEND. 

The  Zamoiski  is  one  of  t>^e  noblest  and  most  powerful  families  in 
Poland.  The  last  Count  Zamoiski  ruled  over  ten  thousand  vassals, 
and  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  of  them. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  the  proud  and  noble  house  of  Czartoriski, 
whose  love  for  her  husband  was  only  equalled  by  her  extreme  beauty. 
After  some  months  the  count  had  the  prospect  of  soon  being  a  father ; 
but  alas  !  his  days  of  happiness  were  over.  The  Countess  of  Zamoiski 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  vassals,  whose  son  was  born  the  same  day  a^ 
Anna,  was  immediately  established  at  the  castle  as  an  attendant  en  thet 
young  countess,  whom  she  nursed  at  the  same  time  with  her  son.  Ths 
foster  hrsther  and  sister  were  brought  up  together.  A  cousin  of  Anna's, 
named  Eudosia,  left  an  orphan  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  became* 
the  companion  of  their  youthful  sports  and  studies. 

Young  Jean  displayed  so  much  talent  that  the  connt  allov,'ed  him  to 
share  the  lessons  of  his  daughter,  and  even  sent  him  three  years  to 
Wilna  to  finish  his  education.  On  his  return  1ie  was  entrusted  with  lha 
administration  of  the  count's  immense  estates. 

Jean  was  so  well  fitted  to  command,  his  bearinjj  was  so  noble  and 
lofty,  his  notions  and  ideas  so  completely  those  of  a  gentleman,  that, 
proud  of  the  title  of  Anna's  brother,  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  own. 
mean  extraction,  having  lost  his  parents  wV.ile  still  very  young.  Ou 
another  account  this  title  of  brother  was  all-sufficient ;  for  he  fancied 
that  be  only  loved  the  cousins  as  sisters  ;  if  he  felt  the  least  preference 
for  Anna,  he  ascribed  it  to  their  having  been  nourished  at  the  same 
breast. 

As  to  the  count,  he  loved  Jean  as  a  son  ;  he  felt  that  his  good  quali- 
ties and  high  acquirements  were  due  to  his  fostering  care,  and  spoke  of 
them  with  real  pride. 

The  two  cousins  first  discovered  that  the  afTection  they  bore  to  Jean 
was  not  the  regard  one  feels  for  a  brother.  Their  characters  were  vastly 
different.  Anna  was  lively,  volatile,  high  spirited,  and  imused  to  con  - 
tradiction. Her  father  had,  unknown  to  himself,  encouraged  her  im- 
petuous disposition,  by  indulging  all  her  whims  and  caprices.  Accus- 
tomed to  see  everything  yield  to  her  wi.shes,  Anna  would  have  been 
amazingly  astonished  by  any  opposition  to  theiu  ;  for  if  even  in  their 
plays  she  became  offended  and  looked  sulky,  her  brother  and  cousin, 
would  instantly  give  up  their  opinions  and  wishes,  and  endeavour  to 
restore  her  to  clierfulness. 

Eudosia,  though  tenderly  beloved  by  her  uncle,  had  early  learned, 
that  she  was  but  an  adopted  daughter.  More  timid  and  more  xrefined 
than  her  cousin,  she  grew  absent  and  even  melancholy  as  she  grew  up. 
Handsomer  than  Anna,  she  attracted  less  attention  at  first,  but  on  bet- 
ter acquaintance,  attracted  longest. 

When  Jean  was  gay  and  happy,  he  always  sought  Anna ;  when  de- 
pressed, Eudosia  was  his  companion.  But  as  Anna  v/as  more  affable 
and  more  encx)uraging  in  her  manner  at  first  f  ight,  one  would  have 
imagined  her  his  favourite.  When  Eudosia  first  noticed  this,  her  melan- 
choly increased ;  but  .Tean  instantly  redoubling  his  attentions  to  her, 
Anna  became  silent  and  depres.sed  ;  and  Jean's  attentions  were  again 
bestowed  on  Anna. 

Yet  neither  of  the  cousins  understood  thoroughly  the  nature  of  their 
feelings  for  Jean.  If  Count  Zamoiski  had  ever  had  any  doubts  or  fearj 
on  the  subject,  his  impartial  friendship  for  both  consins  must  have  sa- 
tisfied him.  The  count's  determination  with  regard  to  his  daughter 
and  Jean,  was  still  unknown.  He-  could  not  bear  to  part  M'ith  them, 
and  adjourned  this  important  gubjecc  to  some  distant  period,  when  he 
was  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  home  on  business.  He  took  Jean  with 
him,  and  was  absent  about  a  month. 

The  day  on  which  they  Avere  expected  to  return,  the  ladies  planned  a 
little  festival  to  surprise  him.  Some  friends  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
were  seated  at  the  window  with  Anna  and  Eudosia  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  travellers. 

It  was  sundown  before  they  were  seen ;  anxious  to  get  home,  the 
count  and  Jean  galloped  on,  leavinp:all  their  suite  behind. 

Almost  all  Polish  villages  are  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  below 
wliicH  is  a  placid  lake,  over  which  is  a  narrow  causeway.  Along  one  of 
these  narrow  bridges  the  impatient  count,  having  .spurred  his  Ukrain 
horse,  and  Jean,  were  galloping.  ToAards  them  a  herd  of  oxen  v/ere 
slowly  and  quietly  approaching.  Suddenly  a  lar^'e  ox,  startled  by  th^^ 
rapid  motion  of  the  travellers,  threw  himself  on  the  count's  liorse,  and 
gored  him  so  terribly,  that  the  wounded  animal,  rearing  in  agony,  fell 
with  his  rider  over  the  side  of  the  causeway  into  the  lake.  Jean  sprang 
from  his  horse  and  plunged  into  the  water  to  rescue  his  benefactor;  but 
that  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  count's  foot  being  still  In 
the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  on  by  his  horse,  who.  In  spite  of  the  blood 
he  was  losing,  swam  rapidly  on.    Jean,  encumbo-rpd  by  h^T  dothoi, 
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co^^otTe^^^^^ulTibTh^.  At  last.  after  many  hurried  attempts, 
he  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  count,  and  kept  h.s  head  above  the 
water  till  a  boat  was  sent  to  their  assistance. 

Meanwhile  the  most  dreadful  confusion  reigned  in  the  castle  ;  nothmg 
Ava3  heard  but  weeping  and  sobbing.  Anna  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her 
c  ousin,  an.l  both  were  borne,  apparently  lifeless,  from  the  wmdow. 
Anna  recovered  her  senses  only  to  learn  the  extent  of  her  misfortune. 
Alter  bleeding  the  count  twice,  the  physician  declared  him  past  reco- 
very: his  days  were  drawing  to  their  close;  and  though  he  still 
breathed,  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 

His  friends  left  the  castle  to  prepare  for  his  fuoeral— for,  until  then, 
they  were  intruders.  .  ,  ^ 

After  some  hours'  repose,  Jean,  still  pale  and  feeble  from  his  violent 
exertions  and  hopeless  grief,  joined  the  two  cousins  te  mingle  hLs  tears 
with  theirs. 

Towards  midnight  the  count  revived  for  a  few  minutes  and  gazed 
wildly  arouud  him,  and  faintly  articulated  the  names  of  Anna,  Eudosia, 
>ind  Jean.  He  was  made  to  swallow  a  cordial,  and  was  then  raised  and 
supported  in  the  bed. 

Taking  Jean  by  the  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  two  orphans,  he  said, 

"  My  son,  thou  wilt  soon  be  their  only  protector." 

Jfis  three  children  fell  on  their  knees  by  his  bedside.  He  put  Anna's 
hand  in  Jean's— blessed  the  kneeling  group,  and  then  calmly  expired. 
Anna  threw  herself  on  her  father's  body,  and  force  was  necessary  to  re- 
move both  the  weeping  girls  from  the  chamber  of  death. 

In  every  room  they  found  garlands  and  bouquets  which  that  very  day 
they  had  tied  up  in  the  happiness  of  their  youthful  hearts  ;  and  these 
flowers  only  made  the  mourning  and  gloom,  which  surrounded  them, 
seem  deeper.  Jean  repressed  his  grief  with  a  ma.ily  courage,  and, 
having  caused  all  the  appearances  of  the  intended  feast  to  be  removed, 
he  arranged  and  superintended  the  funeral  of  his  kind  and  ill-fated 
benefactor. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  count,  the  cousins  lived 
perfectly  secluded,  without  seeing  a  soul.  To  Jean's  eyes  Anna  ap- 
peared the  most  unhappy ;  and  his  consolations  and  kind  attentions 
were  principally  addressed  to  her.  He  thought  he  preferred  her,  and 
Anna  fancied  herself  the  favourite ;  interpreting,  as  she  chose,  the 
dying  words  of  her  father,  she  considered  herself  as  Jean's  betrothed, 
and  sought  no  longer  to  conceal  her  passion. 

Eudosia,  on  the  contrary,  lost  all  hope  of  ever  being  his,  at  the  very 
moment  she  discovered  that,  like  her  more  fortunate  cousin,  the,  too, 
loved  Jean.  She  sufi'ered  in  silence  all  the  torments  of  an  ill-requited 
passion,  and  alleged  her  uncle's  death  as  the  cause  of  her  depression ; 
but  suddenly  the  gloom  and  melancholy,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time 
overwhelmed  Eudosia,  disappeared — and  again  she  smiled,  and  seemed 
to  share  the  happiness  of  others. 

Since  Anna's  open  declaration  of  regard  for  Jean,  Eudosia  had  avoided 
the  latter;  but  now,  again,  their  intercourse  was  renewed;  and  even 
in  Anna's  presence  she  would  gaze  upon  him,  as  if  to  say — Yes,  I  am 
happy." 

This  sudden  change  excited  Anna's  suspicions,  and  soon  her  Jealousy. 
Too  proud  to  complain,  she  carefully  concealed  her  suspicions  from  all 
but  Catherine,  her  faithful  waiting-maid,  whom  she  directed  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  her  lover  and  cousin.  She  learnt  that  they  were  to  meet 
the  next  morning,  befere  daylight,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden — 

"  Madam,"  said  Catherine,  "  jou  are  betrayed  !" 

*'  What  proof  canst  thou  give?" 

"  Jean  threw  himself  at  Eudosia's  feet,  and  implored  her  pardon  :  she 
raised  him  in  great  agitation,  and  he  tenderly  embraced  her!" 

Grieved  to  be  thus  betrayed  and  deceived  by  those  she  loved  best  on 
earth,  Anna  watched  for  an  oppoitunity  to  punish  their  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude. 

This  opportunity  soon  otFered  itself.  For  many  days  Eudosia's 
servants  had  been  busily  engaged  in  preparing  their  lady's  travelling 
coach,  and  fresh  horses  had  been  ordered  at  several  stopping  places. 
These,  however,  were  the  only  indications  of  her  resolution  to  leave  the 
castle. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  sought  Anna,  and  said  to  her  ti- 
midly, while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, — 

"  My  dear  cou  is,  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow.  I  hope  it  will  be 
but  for  a  short  time — though,  at  present,  I  can  fix  no  time  for  my  re- 
turn. Countess  Sophia  Dalgouriska,  who  is  my  only  remaining  rela- 
tion, beside  yourself,  is  dangerously  ill,  and  wishes  to  see  me — perhaps 
f.ir  the  last  time.  I  must  hasten  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty,  and  shall 
therefore  leave  you  to  morrow  at  day-light;  I  shall  only  take  one  of  my 
women.  Jean  has  promised,  during  my  absence,  to  take  charge  of  my 
other  domeitics.  Farewell,  forget  not  your  Eudosia,  who,  believe  me, 
wi.l  love  you  to  her  latest  hour." 

At  those  wciTfls  she  th,f?>v  \m  xmw\  U?r  ;hck,  mi  cla«?e4  her 
\u  Uer  heart. 


confirmed  all  Anna's  suspicions.  She  Imagined  that  Eudoilaand  Jean 
planned  their  flight,  and  that  thLs  feigned  journey  wm  but  a  pretext 
to  insure  the  execntion  of  their  plan.  Budoila  was  too  much  agiUte<l 
to  notice  Anna's  cold  and  restrained  manner.  The  oountesB  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  apartment  with  her  confidant,  Catherine. 

"  It  is  too  true,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  those  ungrateful  creatures  mean 
to  abandon  rae,  and  to  repay  mine  and  my  dear  father's  numeroua  kind- 
nesses by  breaking  a  heart  whose  only  fault  was  too  great  a  reliance  on 
their  affection,  fly,  Catherine— lose  not  a  minute  ;  follow  them  ;  dis- 
cover their  plan,  and  return  and  tell  me  what  thou  hast  heard." 

Catherine  obeyed,  and  Anna,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  Jealousy, 
threw  herself  weeping  on  a  sofa.  There,  thinking  over  all  the  pro«f» 
of  Jeau'fi  tlevotion  and  tender  friendslxip  of  her  coujin,  ihe  endeavoured 
to  dispel  the  cruel  Idea,  that  she  was  betrayed  by  persons  to  fondly 
beloved.  But  the  return  of  her  mesBenger  renewed  all  her  doubts  and 
fears. 

<'  Speak,  hast  thou  seen  them  ?" 
"  Yes,  this  instant  have  I  left  them." 
"  Where?  when?" 

"In  the  same  arbour  where  I  before  told  you  they  met  every 
morning." 
"  .\nd  what  didst  thou  hear?" 

'•  They  had  probably  been  there  some  time  before  I  discovered  them 
Jean  was  at  Lady  Eudosia's  feet,  and  held  in  bis  hand  a  paper,  whirl, 
she  had  probably  given  him,  and  which  he  wished  to  return. 

"  '  Nothing  can  change  my  determination,'  said  your  cousiu  ;  ♦  it  Ls 
irrevocable.  Be  prudent ;  you  have  promised  me,  and  I  rely  on  you.  I  ii 
three  days  we  shall  have  nothing  to  conceal." 

"  hi  three  days,"  repeated  Anna,  with  a  sigh. 

"  '  At  the  altar,'  added  Eudosia,  'I  will  relieve  you  from  your  oaUi 
but  until  then,  keep  our  projects  still  a  secret  from  my  cousin.' 

"  Jean  still  kneeling,  entreated  her  to  defer  her  departure,  if  only  feu 
a  day. 

"  '  My  dear  Jean,'  replied  Eudosia,  'to-morrow,  at  daylight,  we  will 
both  have  done  our  duty ;'  and  theix  tears  flowed  In  abundance. 

"  At  last  they  left  thw  arbour,  and  Jean  said, — 

"  '  My  dear  Eudosia,  I  have  placed  that  paper  on  my  heart;  it  wlU 
remain  there  with  your  secret  and  the  affection  I  swear  to  you.  They 
will  remain  there  till  death.' 

"'Farewell,  Jean,"  replied  Eudosia;  'do  not  allow  Anna  to  Ij« 
awakened  tomorrow  morning.  I  have  not  fortitude  enough  to  keep 
oHr  secret,  and  I  would  willingly  avoid  an  explanation  distressing  to  us 
both.' 

"  They  then  parted,  and  I  hastened  back  to  tell  you  all,  for  it  is, 

nearly  day-light.'' 

Anna  no  longer  doubted  that  she  was  sacrificed  to  a  rival,  and  a  bitter 
contempt,  for  a  moment,  smothered  her  indignation  ;  but,  determined 
to  confound  the  two  traitors,  she  threw  herself  all  dressed,  on  her  bed« 
to  be  ready  by  daylight;  but,  entirely  exhausted,  she  fell  asleep;  and, 
after  many  agitated  and  painful  dream.,  she  awoke  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  her  cousin.  She  ran  to  the  window  and  saw 
Eudosia  snatch  herself  from  Jean's  arms,  after  giving  him  a  box,  whick 
he  pressed  to  his  lips.  She  then  threw  herself  in  her  carriage,  i 
drove  from  the  castle.  Anna,  furious  at  this  sight,  rushed  from  her 
room,  and  ran  down  stairs,  to  reproach  her  with  perfidy;  but  Eudosi* 
was  gone,  and  Jean  alone  remained,  gazing  with  tearful  eyes  on  the 
road  which  the  carriage  had  taken.  At  last  be  became  conscious  of 
Anna's  presence. 

"  My  dear  Anna,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here.  Eudosto 
and  I  had  determined  to  spare  you  the  pain  of  a  last  faiewell." 

"  Your  plan  was  indeed  well  arranged,"  said  Anna,  with  an  ironical 
smile ;  "  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  defeat  your  perfidious  designs, 
which  have  filled  me  with  horror  and  contempt,  and  those  are  hence- 
forward the  only  sentiments  with  which  you  can  inspire  me." 

"  Anna,"  exclaimed  Jean,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  grief,  "  are  you 
speaking  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  you,  Jean  Ivanowitch,  to  you ;  and  I  command  ycu  instantly 
to  give  me  the  box  and  papers  you  received  from  my  cousin." 

"Anna,  dear  Anna,  you  are  angry  and  unreasonable.  Recolleet that 
we  are  surrounded  by  servants.  Come  with  me — this  is  no  place  foe 
explanation." 

"  The  only  proof  of  my  want  of  reason  was  being  so  completely  your 
dupe.  But  I  am  now  undeceived,  and  I  command  you  a  second  time 
to  give  me  those  papers.    Dare  you  refuse  me;" 

■•  Your  mode  of  asking  for  them,  Anna,  would  alone  preclude  the 
necessity  of  obeying  it,  even  if  I  were  not  bound  by  a  solemn  oath." 

"  That  is  too  much.  Give  them  to  me  instaHtly,  1  say."  And  then 
rushing  towards  Jean  to  snatch  the  papers  from  hib  bosom,  she  jcH, 
and  struck  he?  head  violently  against  a  stone.  vShe  was  instantly 
rfttWvi,  m      pain  aaa  '»lol«wi€$  of  Uer  f»U  exas^ewtea  bi-r  fuih 
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a  Til«  traitor — ^your  wretcbed  perfidy  deserves  the  punishment  of  a 
slaTC." 

'*  A  slare !"  repeated  the  astonished  Jean, — "  a  slave  !  Anna  ?  Your 
father's  kindness  has  made  me  your  equal." 

"Insolent  slave!  how  dare  you  speak  thtis  to  me?"  replied  the 
countess.  "  Show  me  the  deed  of  your  manumission.  You  are  a 
vassal  still.  You  are  a  rebellious  vassal,  and  as  such  shall  receive  a 
slave's  punishment.  Seize  him,"  added  she,  to  the  peasants  that 
surrouHded  her, — "tear  from  him  those  papers — those  papers  he  has 
refused  to  give  me,  and  then  let  him  be  scourged.  One  hundred  gold 
pitces  to  the  one  yrho  executes  my  orders,  and  first  brings  me  those 
papers  " 

One  mast  have  witnessed  the  servile  obedience  of  Riissian  and 
Polish  peasants,  and  have  seen  them  at  the  command  of  a  subaltern 
tyrant,  unhesitatingly  inflict  flie  punishment  of  the  knout  upon  women, 
and  even  on  their  own  relations,  to  comprehend  the  promptness  with 
which  were  executed  the  orders  of  the  enraged  and  almost  frenzied 
Countess  Zamoiski.  Besides,  men  of  all  classes  delight  in  humbling 
those  whose  superior  merit  has  excited  their  envy,  and  the  promised 
reward  was  irresistible 

Jean  was,  therefore,  forced  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  of  all 
punisbments.  His  natural  high  spirit  would,  in  any  rank  of  society, 
have  ill-brooked  this  cruel  treatment ;  but  the  liberal  education  which 
he  owed  to  his  benefactor,  and  whieh  had  promised  to  embelli>h  and  en- 
liven his  existence,  only  made  him  more  bitterly  alive  to  his  dishonour. 

Anna's  passions  were  always  dreadful,  and,  when  convicted  of  in- 
justice, her  remorse  was  always  proportionate.  She  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room,  and  gazed  in  an  agony  of  shame  on  the  picture  of  her  father, 
whose  stern  glances  seemed  to  reproach  her  with  cruelty.  But  who 
can  describe  her  feelings,  when  she  opened  the  long  contested  package. 
She  recognised  the  box  as  one  which  she  had  formerly  given  to  Eudosia, 
with  her  picture  and  a  lock  of  her  hair.  It  merely  contained  some 
deeds  and  a  letter  to  herself  from  Eudosia  Anna  hastily  opened  it,  and 
found  that  Eudosia,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  overcome  an  unhappy 
and  ill-requited  affection,  had  determined  to  take  the  veil ;  that,  wish- 
ing to  give  her  triends  a  last  proof  of  her  attachment,  she  had  left  all 
her  fortune  to  Jean  and  her  cousin,  on  condition  that  they  would  liberate 
and  provide  for  all  her  s€r>'ants,  who  had  been  with  her  since  her  birth. 
Her  letter  finished  with  the  following  words  : — 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  Anna !— May  you  be  as  happy  as  Eudosia  prays 
for,  and  may  Jean's  love  console  you  for  my  loss.  If  I  restore  your 
picture  and  hair,  it  is  to  p  ove  to  you  that  I  have  bidden  adieu  to  all 
earthly  ties,  and  mean  to  think  only  of  another  world,  and  where  one 
jay  I  think  we  all  shall  meet." 

Who  can  describe  Anna's  de.<ipair  ? 

"Oh,  8  ek  him,"  she  exclaimed,  to  such  of  her  vassals  as  claimed  the 
womised  reward  ;  "  bring  him  to  me— let  me  ask  his  forgiveness,  and 
hen  die  at  his  feet !    lie  who  finds  Jean  shall  be  free !" 

The  peasants  dispersed  in  search  of  Jean  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
hey  had  executed  the  cruel  orders  of  their  lady.  But  their  search  was 
lot  successful,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

Enraged  by  his  degrading  punishment,  and  his  love  entirely  smothered 
»y  a  burning  thirst  for  revenge,  Jean  had  fled  with  shrieks  of  rage  and 
lespair  into  the  neiglibouring  f  jrest.  Three  days  lie  wandered  about. 
>enetrating  into  the  thickest  parts  of  the  woods,  even  to  the  hal:<itation8 
•fwild  beasts.  The  third  night  was  approaching,  and  the  rain  which 
ell  in  torrents,  drenched  his  clothes  without  calming  the  fever  by  which 
le  was  devoured. 

"  I  will  rid  myself  of  this  burdensome  life,"  he  cried,  "  and  my  death, 
oy  only  refuge  from  misery  and  dishonour,  shall  fill  with  remorse  the 
uturity  of  that  one  who  has  so  cruelly  insulted  mc.  To  make  her  re- 
lorse  more  bitter,  I  will  die  in  her  presence." 

He  walked  towards  the  castle  ;  the  lightning  guided  Jiim  through  the 
reary  forest.  At  last  he  perceived  the  turrets  of  the  castle,  and  lie 
eard  the  clock  strike  one.  He  gained  the  garden  without  being  dis- 
overed  ;  a  single  light  glimmered  in  the  darkness,  and  it  came  from 
>nna's  room. 

"  Ah  :"  he  exclaimed,  "  sleep  has  fled  from  her  eyes,  and  I  will  banish 
for  ever  by  dying  at  her  feet !" 

He  entered  the  eastle— ran  to  his  room — seized  a  pair  of  riclily- 
lounted  pistols,  given  him  by  the  count,  which  he  hid  in  his  bosom, 
nd  then  repaired  to  Anna's  apartment.    His  footsteps  made  her  start. 

"  Ah  !"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  have  you  found  him  ?    Is  it  he  ?" 

"  Is  it  he  I "  replied  Jeaa,  presesting  himself  to  her  in  the  deplorable 
mdition  to  which  three  days  and  two  nights  of  despair  had  reduced 
Im.    "  It  is  he,  come  to  let  you  enjoy  a  sight  worthy  of  you  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  put  one  of  the  pistols  to  his  head,  but  Anna  arrested 
is  arm  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

"Seek  not  to  save  me,"  said  Jean,  "for  you  have  dishonoured  me.  I 
yenje  vojtelT,  toi  your  life  is  in  my  hands,  but  I  disdain  to  take  It. 


Live  to  reproach  yourself  with  the  death  of  one  who  only  lived  to  love 
you." 

Anna  threw  herself  at  Iris  feet. 

"  Jean,  dear  Jean,"  she  said,  "  forbear  for  one  instant !  one  word,  one 
single  word,  and  I  will  die  with  thee  !" 

"  My  heart  is  still  too  soft  to  refuse  your  request,"  replied  Jean,  who 
could  not  resist  her  solemn  appeal. 

''Jean,"  said  Anna,  "  in  the  sacred  name  of  my  father,  and  of  the 
mother  Avho  united  us  botli,  abandon  this  dreadful  project!  Your 
sister — your  betrothed,  acknowledges  her  crime,  and  implores  your 
pardon  !    Pity  her  tears  and  despair !" 

"  Did  you  think  of  the  men  ory  of  our  parents,  Anna,  when,  on  a 
slight  suspicion,  you  condemned  me  to  a  life  of  ignominy,  were  I 
coward  enough  to  survive  ?" 
!     "  I  will  share  that  ignominy  by  becoming  your  wife." 
i     "  "What,  I  give  a  dishonoured  man  to  the  daughter  of  Count  Zamoiski  ? 
j  that  is  worse  than  slaverj',  Anna.    Your  father  forgot  to  enfranchise 
me,  because  he  thought  his  friendship  rendered  such  formality  useless, 
I  particularly  to  liis  daughter,  whose  love  to  me  was  a  title  of  honour.  I 
absolve  you  from  your  oath.    One  day  j'ou  would  blush  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  slave.    I  come  to  spare  you  those  blushes,  and  to  die  at  your  feet !" 

At  these  words,  having  lost  his  reason  from  grief  and  fury,  and  three 
days'  wandering  without  food  in  the  woods,  he  pushed  the  young 
countess  from  him,  and  she  fell  sensele.^^s  to  the  ground.  The  leport  of 
the  pistol  roused  the  whole  household — Jean  was  dead  ! 

Meanwhile,  Eudosia's  resignation,  as  she  fled  from  Jean  and  her 
!  cousin,  was  fast  giving  way. 

i     "  Alas  !"  said  she,  as  she  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  noble  castle, 

I  "  I  feel  1  have  bidden  adieu  to  happiness  for  ever  I" 

She  endeavoured  to  console  herself  by  thinking  of  their  felicity ;  but, 
alas  !  it  is  painful  to  sacrifice  ourselves  even  to  those  we  love — and  that 
is  why  such  a  sacrifice  is  called  virtuous  and  heroic.  Who  ©ould  blame 
Kudosia's  regrets  i  During  her  journey  she  met  a  number  of  peasants, 
whose  master  had  allowed  them  to  be  free  and  happy  for  one  day.  They 
were  celebrating  a  wedding,  and  Eudosia  turned  faint  when  she  beheld 
the  happy  couple. 

"  It  must  be  because  they  recal  Jean  avid  Anrra,"  she  thought. 
"Have  I  undertaken  a  sacrifice  beyond  my  strength?  Ah!  I  fear  I 
never  shall  have  courage  to  gaze  on  her  happy  face  !  I  will  live  with 
the  unfortunate^  and  forget  that  there  is  happiness  in  the  world  ! ' 

When  she  arrived  at  Wilna,  she  determined  to  devote  her  time  to 
some  hospital. 

"  For  a  year  and  longer,  if  necessary,"  she  said,  "  I  am  determined 
that  no  one  shall  know  my  retreat.  When  I  am  separated  from  all 
worldly  ohjects,  then  will  I  ask  if  Jean  and  Anna  enjoy  that  happiness 
for  which  1  was  not  destined." 

She  dismissed  her  servants,  and  gave  them  liberty,  on  condition  that 
for  one  year  they  would  not  return  to  Zamoiski  Castle,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  chapel,  where  she  prayed  to  be  cured  of  her  unfortunate  passion. 
A  little  relieved  by  this  prayer,  she  went  at  the  close  ot  the  evening, 
entirely  shrouded  in  a  large  veil,  to  an  abbey  which  she  had  remarked 
on  the  road  to  Wilna.  She  rung,  and  the  door  was  opened.  She  asked 
for  an  asylum,  and  was  told  that  this  was  a  mad-house,  founded  by  a 
rich  Polander,  whose  daughter  had  been  crazy  tor  a  long  time. 

"  God  himself  inspires  me,"  exclaimed  Eudosia.  "I  am  come  to 
devote  myself  to  the  unfortunate  of  this  establishment  " 

She  was  presented  to  the  superior,  and  begged  as  a  favour  to  he  ad- 
mitted among  the  sisters  of  charity,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  insane  was 
committed.  She  soon  became  a  favourite  with  her  companions,  and 
who  admired  her  patience  and  gentleness.  '  Her  care  and  kmd  le.xs  tf> 
the  patients  commiited  to  her  charge  were  such  as  to  check  the 
paroxysms  of  several,  and  one  was  returned  to  her  family. 

A  year  had  expired,  and  the  cell  of  Eudosia's  patient  still  remained 
vacant.  At  last  it  was  filled  by  a  young  girl  found  in  the  streets  oi' 
Wilna,  one  who,  from  her  unconnected  complaints,  was  supposed  to  be 
crazy  from  love.  Sister  I'ludosia  ran  to  her  cell  with  her  usual  zeal  and 
alacrity,  and,  at  the  first  sight,  she  felt  much  inteyested  in  tliis  new 
comer,  and  she  explained  this  unwonted  feeling  by  some  points  of  re- 
semblance between  this  ill-fated  girl  and  a  well-known  and  beloved 
countenance. 

"Good  C^od!"  she  cried,  "I  thought  at  first  it   might  be  

 ;  but,  no,   this  is  not  the  sweet,  sweet  expression  of  Anna's 

eyes.  How  wild  she  looks !  that  dreadful  sneer  bears  no  resemblance 
to  my  cousin's  soft  and  happy  smile.  Anna  is  happy  with  her  husband, 
and  if  my  absence  sometimes  clouds  their  mirth,  poor  Eudosia  is  soorv 
forgotten  by  Anna  and  Jean." 

"  Jean  !"  This  name,  j)ronounced  aloud,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  maniac,  who  had  hitherto  hung  gating  on  her  with  vague  mistru-jt. 
"Jean!"'  repeated  the  unhappy  girl,  rusliing  up  to  Eiulosia  ;  "Jean^ 
what  name  do  you  pronounce  !  Where  is  he  I  seize  him — sconrge  the 
traitor  !    An  hundred  piecea  of  gold  for  the  papers  In  his  bosoiu  I" 
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"Heavens!  that  voice  1    Who  art  thou  ?  Speak!"  said  Eudo»ia. 

"Who  ami?  that  is  niy  secret.  Jean  lias  ciirBcd  my  name— my 
x-^ame,  uhich,  noble  as  it  is,  he  would  not  share.  That  cursed  name 
you  wish  to  learn,  and  I  wish  to  forget  it,  lor  it  liav  been  niy  pride 
and  has  been  iny  misery ;  Jean  pieferB  that  ol'  Eudoiia,  because  the  is 
not  so  haughty.  Eudotiu  liberates  her  blaves,  but  I— tremble  il'  you 
are  not  free — I  ha\e  tliem  scourged  I' 

These  words  were  articulated  with  a  dreadful  laugh,  which  a  few 
miuutes  before  Eudosia  had  compared  to  the  bweet  and  \\ell-remom- 
bered  smile  of  her  cousin,  liut  her  doubt*  were  banished ;  it  was  in- 
deed Anna  she  belield.  Anna,  deprived  of  her  reason  by  Jean'a  death, 
had  e  caped  from  her  cabtlc,  where  for  a  year  past  she  had  been  ten- 
derly and  carefully  nursed.  Some  of  her  vassals  who  wcie  in  pursuit  of 
her  arrived  at  the  ,-ibhey  the  next  day,  and  told  the  deplorable  story  to 
Eudosia,  who  thought  that  henceforward  she  should  hate  her  cousin  ; 
but  her  heroic  friendship  got  the  better  of  this  feeling.  She  de 
voted  herself  to  Anna,  and  her  pious  cares  w  ere  rewarded.  The  coun- 
tess's paroxyums  became  less  frequent  ;  but  during  her  lucid  interrals, 
she  was  so  mis  erable  that  Eudosia  almost  regretted  the  bklll  she  had  ac- 
quired in  the  hosi)ital  of  Wilna. 


MARTIAL  FAME. 

Come,  gentle  muse,  delinc  our  martial  fame; 
Is  it  not  farnc  to  lead  brave  armies  froth 
To  death  and  slaugliter,  to  see  mangled  hMps 
Ol  fathers,  sons,  and  husbands,  as  they  lie 
Welt'rlug  in  blood ;  to  see  the  manly  forms 
J'rod  ruthletsly  beneath  the  iron  hoof 
Of  mighty  steeds  ;  to  hear  the  cannon's  roar, 
Rise  high  above  the  din  of  arms  ?  Behold 
Man,  whom  the  Lord  Jehovah  did  create 
In  his  own  huage,  slay  his  fellow  man  f 
Yes,  tliis  is  martial  f^nie  ;  for  this  the  crowd 
Of  young  and  noble  youths  aspire  to  wear 
The  flittering  sword  ;  for  this  the  warrior  pants; 
For  this,  the  high  and  noble  of  tlie  house 
Doth  gird  himself  in  war's  rich  panoply. 
Come,  tread  with  me  awhile  the  battle  field, 
Whereon  the  warrii  r  fought  for,  died  for  fame. 
Behold  the  sun  has  risen  high;  dispell'd 
The  gloominess  and  horror  of  the  night. 
Oh,  what  a  night  of  misery  is  past ! 
But  see  what  mangled  form  is  that  which  moves, 
And  sighs,  and  groans  ?    Oh,  God!  a  limbless  tiunk. 
And  this  is  man,  proud  man,  who  yestermom 
Came  forth  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war; 
Behold  him  now,  his  left  arm  shot  away, 
His  cheek,  whereon  the  bloom  of  youth  was  wont 
To  bloom  in  all  its  freshness,  what  a  pash 
Some  monster,  in  the  shape  of  man,  hath  made; 
His  legs,  where  are  they  now  ?  the  murd'rous  ball. 
Cast  from  the  roaring  cannon's  deadly  maw, 
Hath  left  him  here  a  sightly,  ghastly  trunk. 
What  now  is  fame  to  him  or  his  ?  Will  fame 
Become  the  orphan's  father;  will  it  guide 
Their  youthful  steps,  or  ease  their  anguish'd  hearts 
When  those  who  loved  the  father  shun  the  child .' 
Will  fame  become  the  widow  's  husband, — be 
To  her  a  shield  from  wrongs,  should  they  assail 
The  widow'd  heart  ?    Alas!  such  fame  is  cold, 
And  worthless,  heartless,  pitiless,  indeed  ; 
And  yet  he  fought  for,  bled  for,  died  for  fame. 
Yet,  hold,  methinks  I  hear  the  vot'ries  say, 
Your  heart  is  cold  ts  glory ;  be  it  so. 
Such  glory  suits  not  me,  and  yet  my  bipod 
Flows  free  and  fresh,  and  I  would  win  a  name 
As  proudly  awd  as  worthily  as  they 
Who  would  become  my  Mentor. 


E.  H.  White. 


ASMOLAN. 

WnLN  Schah  Nf,s.5ii  reigned  over  Pcrtla,  the  ;/up(  ri)  (  ii>  "i  SLli;ia», 
then  the  abode  of  kings,  owed  to  him  a  part  of  Its  splendour  and  its 
glory.    Schah  Nessir  possessed  great  qualities,  hut  tarnished  by  still 
greater  defects ;  he  was  brave  and  intrepid,  but  sometimes  tru'  l  n  1 
ferocioHs ;  he  loved  and  esteemed  virtue,  but  refused  to  atknov  l  'i."" 
its  claims  when  opposed  to  his  boundless  despotism.    Thrt  pov.dl  ! 
monarch  had,  like  all  his  snbjccts,  like  all  men,  the  desire  to  be  happ\ 
Crowned  with  laurels  acquired  by  valour,  master  of  a  vast  and  flotirlsl 
ing  empire,  surrounded  hy  flatterers  who  seemed  to  adore  hii 
god,  intoxicated  with  their  incense,  possessor  of  the  choicest 
in  the  world,  Schah  Nes.<!fr  believed  he  possessed  more  rights  to  1  ^ 
ness'than  any  one;  he  was  unacquainted  with  It.    Ennui  and  disgust 
inseparable  companions  of  the  enjoyments  In  which  the  heart  i 
reckoned  for  nothiiig,  had  seated  themselves  on  his  tlirone,  and  upon 
his  carpets  of  Tyrian  purple,  resplendent  with  gold  and  jicarls.  Veilly 
did  he  seek  to  vary  his  pleasures ;  they  changed  their  form,  hut  to  hira 
preserved  the  same  ]ihysIognomy.    In  short,  the  interested  praises  of 
his  llattercrs,  the  splendour  of  liis  glory,  the  caresBos  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  Asia,  were  unable  to  conceal  from  h!m  that  he  was  not 
happy. 

llitt  character  became  gloomy  and  irritable,  and  Tersla  groaned  be- 
neath the  weight  of  his  frightful  tyranny.  n»e  ^l^ghtcst  murmur  wA8 
punished  by  death,  and  hired  spies  'nslnuated  themselves  into  th«J 
bosom  of  families,  there  to  penetrate  into  the  most  secret  thought. s  of 
the  heart.  Ihe  people  groaned  in  silence,  they  dreaded  to  let  their 
tears  be  seen.  Schah  Ncsslr  seemed  to  liave  said  to  himself — "Since  I 
am  wretched  I  will  eau>e  every  ojie  else  to  be  the  same.  It  shall  not  be 
said  that  a  shigle  one  of  my  subjects  can  boast  of  possessing  a  treasure 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  obtain."  But,  filled  with  pride,  he  did  not 
wish  that  shameful  thought  to  he  divined  by  his  victims  ;  he  would 
have  blushed  to  let  the  state  of  his  heart  be  seen,  and,  all  the  while 
avenging  hinihelf  for  his  misfortune  upon  his  Innocent  subjects,  he 
bad  the  mania  of  passing  for  the  happiest  of  men.  Not  being  able  to 
deceive  himself,  he  believed  himself  able  t6  deceive  others.  That  Is 
\\hy  he  made  so  many  persons  wretched  ;  he  punished  even  the  api/car- 
ance  of  happiness,  and  if  no  one  dared  to  sigh  In  public,  they  w  ere  also 
oblifred  to  restrain  every  sign  of  innocent  joy. 

At  that  tinio,  a  young  man  named  Asmolan,  blessed  with  all  the 
gifts  ol  nature  iiml  of  fortune,  posBessed  the  finest  house  in  Scheras, 
where  he  had  parties  of  his  numerous  friends  attracted  by  his  liberality, 
his  frank  and  noble  manners,  his  lively  dispodition,  his  kind-hearted- 
ness, and  every  quality  that  commands  respect  and  admiration. 

Asmolan  one  day  gave  a  sum])tuou8  repast  to  his  friends,  and  Lbout 
the  end  of  the  repast,  excited  by  the  pleaj»urc  of  seeing  himself  sur- 
rounded by  men  by  whom  he  believed  himself  beloved,  he  exclaimed — 
"  Yes,  my  friends,  i  am  the  happiest  of  the  children  of  Adam." 

That  Imprudent  expression  w  as  eagerly  noted  down  by  a  man  who 
had  introduced  himself  into  the  festival  hall. 

That  man,  named  Abderab,  liad  long  been  envious  of  Abinolau'b 
lirosperity,  and  only  sought  for  the  means  of  destroying  it. 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  worthy  Asmolau  was  arrested,  and 
taken  before  the  terrible  Schah,  who  said  to  hiiu — 

'•  Imprudent  fool !  thou  then  believest  thyself  happier  than  I  am  ;  I, 
the  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  whom  the  holy  Prophet  crowru>  with  his 
favours;  than  I  am,  irho  hold  in  my' baud  the  destinies  of  Persia,  and 
who  can,  with  a  shigle  word,  reduce  thee  again  to  the  dust  from  whence 
thou  sprang  !  It  would  only  depend  upon  me,  vile  insect,  to  tear  from 
thee  thy  life,  but  for  the  lirst  time  I  am  willing  to  spare  thy  blood,  and 
to  attribute  thy  crime  to  thy  youth.  I  wish  to  see  if  thou  wilt  still 
have  the  imprudence  and  the  folly  to  believe  thyself  happier  than  thj 
master." 

Asmolan  had  heard  tliese  words  with  the  utmost  calmnesi ;  he  lef: 
the  royal  palace,  and  hurried  back  to  his  house  to  reassure  his  friend 
but  the  tyrant  had  ordered  it  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  fa* 
order  had  already  been  executed. 

The  whole  of  Asmolan's  possessions  had.  ala©  been  confiscated  to  t, 
profit  of  the  informer.  He  went  to  demand  an  asylum  from  his  friend 
not  the  slightest  change  was  observed  in  his  countenance,  in  his  ch 
racter,  or  in  his  habits.  His  brow  seemed  still  to  preserve  the  saii 
serenity,  and  bore  the  impression  of  happiness. 

A  week  had  passed  since  that  terrible  catastrophe,  when  the  Scha 
again  sent  for  the  young  Persian,  and  said  to  him — 

"  Well,  then,  young  madman,  dost  thou  still  boast  of  being  happi 
than  I  am  ?    Thou  art  now  plunged  in  poverty — thou  hast  nothing  ici 
remaining  to  thee  in  the  world,  but  repentance  and  humiliation." 

"  O,  King!  thou  deceivest  thyself,"  mildly  replied  Asmolan;  "  nj> 


"Without  knowing  particulars,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  07ie,  at  least,  of 
the  soundest  reasoners  that  ever  lived,  "  I  take  upon  me  to  assure  all 
persons  who  think  that  they  have  received  indignities  oi  injurious  treat- 
ment, that  they  may  depend  upon  it  the  offence  is  not  so  gi  eat  as  they 
imagine. 

Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  yoiirself.     Avoid  trifling 
conversation.  i 

The  severest  wounds  are  those  we  least  expected  i  tU,e  gteategt;  plea-  wealth  did  not  render  me  proud ;  how,  then,  should  my  poverty  humi- 
Bures,  those  we  are  least  capable  of  bearing.  -  7.^5*^^  :  I  Xiwu  bUe-vest  to  liave  mishedeveiything  fromme,  aad  I 
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came  to  tliauk  thee  for  thy  beuefitj..  Thou  haet  made  ane  to  know.  O, 
Schah  Nessir,  that  I  am  the  possessor  of  the  rarest,  iuo6t  precioub  of 
txea&ures  next  to  virtue.  Tliauks  to  thee,  I  ha\  e  just  leaiut  that  I 
have  friends  independent  of  fortune.  They  have  not  treated  me  like 
her.  I  have  again  found  in  their  hearts  more  than  thou  hast  taken 
from  me ;  au'd.  in  Mishiug  te  destroy  my  happiness  thou  hast  only  in- 
creased it." 

Schah  Nessir,  on  hearing  those  words,  remained  undecided;  he  was 
astonished  at  such  disinterestedness  and  greatness  of  mind  ;  his  pride 
was  humiliated ;  he  was  indignant  at  seeing  the  audacious  young  man 
brave  his  power  and  his  glory ;  but  he  at  the  some  time  felt  himself 
subjugated  by  that  virtue,  that  tranquillity,  that  weakness  and  resigna- 
tion. He  wa«  going  to  give  way  and  disuiiss  Asmolan,  but  a  perlidioub 
courtier  ol>served  to  him  that  Asmolan  was  a  dangerous  i)erson.  wlio 
prided  himself  upon  braving  him,  even  on  the  throne ;  he  ad\'ised  the 
tyrant  to  cast  him  into  rnson,  if  it  was  only  to  see  how  far  his  audacity 
could  go,  and  to  subdue  that  courage  he  called  rebelliou.  The  monaTch 
let  himself  be  persuaded  ;  he  blushed  at  his  momentary  virtuous  emo- 
t"on,  and  considered  its  having  for  a  moment  made  him  waver,  as  a 
\ictory  gained  over  him  by  Asmolan ;  he  resolves  to  punish  him  for  it, 
and  orders  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  there  to  undergo  the 
bcverest  privations,  until  he  should  own  himself,  unhappy. 

The  young  Persian  was  immediately  thrown  within  the  narrow  walls 
of  the  gloomiest  dungeon  in  Bagdad,  and  by  an  excess  of  barbaiity, 
Abderab,  tlie  author  of  all  his  woes,  was  given  him  as  a  companion. 
That  wretch  had  long  been  tlie  favourite  of  the  prince,  but  liaving  re- 
cently been  di:=graced,  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  impiisonment 
in  that  dunt'eon,  which  he  made  resound  with  bis  cries  of  despair. 
Asmolau  lo<A:ed  unmoved  upon  his  new  dwelling. 
*•!  would  prefer,"  he  said,  "being  at  home,  or  seated  at  the  table  of 
my  friends.  But  let  us  conform  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Will 
my  abandoning  myself  to  grief  produce  any  change  in  my  situation  I 
Will  my  murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  Providence  render  Jdahomet 
more  favourable  to  me?"  Tlien  approaching  his  companion — "'Ab- 
derab,'' be  said  to  him,  ''the  tyrant  is  not  so  cruel  as  he  thinks,  since 
he  has  been  pleased  ta  confine  us  both  together  in  the  same  dungeon. 
The  misfortune  that  ia  shared  is  deprived  of  half  its  weight,  and  1 
bhall  not  complaui  of  my  fate  if  I  am  able  to  console  you." 

Abderab,  on  hearing  those  words  which  breathed  so  much  kindnefss, 
when  he  so  justly  deserved  the  bitterest  reproaches,  fell  at  Agmolan's 
feet,  and  conjured  him  to  punish  him,  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  venge- 
ance, and  deliver  hiiu  from  the  tortiure  of  his  misfortunes  and  remorse. 
Asmolan  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  said  to  him, — 

"  Poor  Alderab  '  why  recal  ths  remembrance  of  the  past  ?  Is  it  to 
embitter  the  present  and  poison  the  future  ?  The  past  is  no  more,  and 
Heaven  only  gives  the  present  to  man  for  him  to  enjoy  it,  and  the 
future  to  Hope.  That  is  all  we,  in  reality,  possessed  before  entering 
this  place;  that  is  all  we  still  possess.  We  are  both  of  u«  in  prison 
it  mu»t  be  owned  that  our  prison  is  not  very  comfortable ;  but  re 
proaches  and  hatred,  far  from  embellisliing  it,  would  render  it  still  more 
frightful.  I  forgive  you  all  the  wrong  you  may  have  done  me  ;  then 
think  of  it  no  more,  for  I  have  not  suflercd  from  it.  Let  us  consider  the 
best  means  of  rendering  our  fate  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible." 

The  two  prisoners  now  turned  their  attention  to  softening  tlie  horrors 
of  captivity;  they  invented  different  methods  of  shortening  their  time  ; 
bat  Abderab  would  often  again  fall  Into  deep  melancholy.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  past  still  haunted  him,  and  the  future  presented  itself  to 
him  without  hope,  and  without  consolation.  Asmolan  again  raised  his 
cmirage,  and  showed  bim  that  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  future,  was 
only  one  instant,  that  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  life.  He 
proved  to  him  that  the  future  of  man  is  not  upon  this  earth,  where  all 
oar  hopes  are  deceitful,  where  the  day  of  prosperity  is  often  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  day  of  adversity  ;  lie  spoke  to  him  of  the  virtues,  taught 
him  to  know,  and  consequently  to  love  them. 

The  mind  of  Alxlerab  was  imlnied  with  new  strength  ;  the  tumult  of 
his  passions  lubdivided,  attd  his  regret  insensibly  lost  its  bitterness. 
He  was  unable  to  conceive  how  he  could  so  long  huve  been  ignorant  of 
those  so  sublime,  so  consoling,  and  so  simple  truths ;  he  offered  to 
Heaven  all  the  misfortunes  he  liad  just  experienced,  as  an  expiation  of 
his  past  faults  ;  he  even  thanked  the  tyrant  ;  it  was  to  him  he  owed 
another  heart  ^enjoyments  he  even  had  no  idea  of),  and  treasures  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  ravish  from  him  who  possesses  them. 
Tl)08e  days,  so  long,  so  terrible  hefore  Asmolan's  arrival,  now  passed  on 
with  rapidity  in  the  sweet  conversations  of  confidence,  of  wisdom,  of 
frieadbhip,  which  were  sometimes  enlivened  by  gaiety. 

A  montli  hadeUpsed  since  the  hrst  day  of  Asmolan's  captivity,  wl»«n 
Schah  Nessir  wiahed  to  see  how  far  the  young  Persian'b  obstinacy  cou'd 
go ;  he  had  him  brought  before  tlie  whole  court,  bound  like  a  criminal, 
and  said  to  him,  with  a  bitter  and  diadaiuful  smile, — "  Well,  then, 
Asmolan,  are  you  happy  now?" 

"  Oh,  \uDg !"  exclaimed  Asmolau,  "miut  I  evi^ry  day  he  m4ehl«d  lo 


thee  for  fresh  benefits  ?  I  had  a  cruel  enemy,  and  I  can  now,  thanks  to 
thee,  reckon  him  in  the  number  of  my  dearest  and  most  faithful  friends. 
Thou  hast  given  me  for  my  companion  of  misfortune  a  wretched  man, 
who  was  unable  to  look  at  me  without  blushing ;  he  was  the  slave  of 
vice,  and  I  have  rendered  him  the  disciple  of  virtue  ;  I  have  given  him, 
to  enable  him  to  support  his  destiny,  the  noblest,  the  most  sublime  hope 
of  man.  O  king  !  it  is  thou  who  hast  prociued  me  the  means  of  doing 
so  much  good,  and  I  thank  thee  for  it." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  infuriated  monarch.  *'  let  this  madman  be  instantly 
led  away  to  the  place  of  public  execution,  and  there  perish  on  the 
scaffold,  in  sight  of  all  my  people.  We  shall  then  see,  haughty  rebel, 
if  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  thy  head  beneath  the  scimitar  of  death." 

"  I  do  not  brave  thee,"  said  Asmolan ;  "  I  yield  to  the  power  of 
doing  evil,  given  thee  by  irritated  Heaven.  I  adore  Ged,  even  in  the 
scourges  his  anger  sends  upon  earth  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  children 
of  men.  I  do  not  brave  thee  ;  but  thou  demandest  of  me  if  I  am  happy 
and  I  tell  thee  the  truth." 

The  scallbld  was  raised;  the  whole  population  of  Schiras,  attracted 
by  a  barbarous  cuiiosity,  flocked  to  the  grarid  square,  where  the  Schah 
was  seated  on  his  throne,  overlooking  the  preparations  for  the  death  of 
he  virtuous  Persian.  Asmolan  had  preserved  all  his  courage  ;  it  was 
not  the  affected  courage  of  pride,  which  struggles  with  nature  at  that 
terrible  moment  when  man  ought  to  be  far  lemoved  from  pride  ;  he 
walked  without  p'  ide  as  without  fear,  and  v.  ith  a  fiim  step  ascended  tl)e 
scaffold.  The  headsman  raised  his  arm  to  ttrike,  when  Schah  Ke^sir 
with  an  ironical  smile,  cried  out  aloud, — 

"  Well,  Asmolan,  are  you  now  more  happy  than  I  am?" 
"  O  king,"  said  Asmolan,  "  it"  thou  didst  want  to  render  me  unhappy, 
j'ou  must  have  employed  all  your  power  to  make  me  commit  a  crime,  or 
a  dishonest  action.  What  have  1  done  that  can  render  me  unhappy  ? 
Dost  thou  then  believe  that  the  justice  of  God  has  placed  the  happiness 
of  a  man  in  the  hands  if  another,  and  that  the  tranquillity  of  virtue  can 
for  one  moment  be  disturbed  by  the  caprices  of  a  tyrant?  I  am  going  to 
die,  and  thou  demandest  of  me  if  I  am  happier  than  thou  art  ?  Oh  !  if  thou 
couldst  read  within  my  heart,  thou  wouldst  envy  ivo  my  felicity.  1 
have  employed  the  short  time  1  have  lived  in  doing  good,  and  thou  em- 
ployest  every  instant  of  thy  existence  in  making  men  wretched ;  1 
tread  upon  the  moment  of  receiving  the  recompence  Heaven  promises 
to  the  just  man,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  thou  wilt  pay  the 
penalties  due  from  the  wicked.  Thy  heart  is  unceasingly  torn  by  re- 
morse, filled  with  remorse  and  satiety;  mine  is  flying  tov-arc's  its  God, 
pure,  and  filled  with  hope.  Answer  me,  Schah  Nessir,  at  this  solemn 
moment,  when  man  has  no  longer  anything  to  hope  for  upon  earth,  no 
longer  anything  to  dread  from  the  wicked — answer;  it  is  I  who  in- 
terrogates thee  ;  it  is  I  wlio  demand  of  thee,  Schah  Nessir,  art  thou 
move  happy  than  Asmolan  ?" 

At  those  words,  at  that  unexpected  question,  the  Schah  rose  from  his 
throne.  Not  a  word  was  heard  throughout  that  vast  assemblage ; — 
all  the  people,  the  whole  court  remained  motionless,  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation. Schah  Nessir  advanced  towards  Asmolan,  and  said  to  him, — 
"  Young  man,  come  down  from  that  vile  scafibld  my  blind  fury  had 
condemned  tliee  to ;  thy  courage  has  vanquished  me,  thy  virtue  has 
subjugated  me.  Be  my  friend,  be  my  adviser  ;  I  will  henceforth  he  no 
more  separated  from  thee  ;  happiness  is  with  thee,  near  thee,  within 
thee.  I  now  see  that  it  consists  hi  gieatness  of  mind,  in  that  strength 
of  character  more  powerful  than  all  human  power,  and  which,  without 
etlbrt,  raises  us  above  all  destinies,  and  without  disturbing  the  unalter- 
able tranquillity  of  virtue.  Come  to  my  court ;  thou  shalt  be  my  grand 
vizir  ;  thy  wisdom  shall  be  my  wgis  ;  thou  shalt  share  my  power ; 
inaycst  thou  make  me  share  tliy  happiness." 

*'  I  accept  tlie  rank  thou  ofiere.st  nie,"  replied  Asmolan.  "  1  perhaps 
shall  not  be  more  unhappy  fn  a  palace  tlian  in  my  dungeon.  We  will 
study  together  how  to  promote  the  happiness  of  thy  subjects  ;  it  will  be 
promoting  thine  own  !  O  Schah  !  happiness  is  very  eai^y  to  be  found  ; 
it  is  present  everywhere.  If  it  does  not  exist  upon  a,  throne,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  monarch  who  reigns." 

The  first  care  of  Asmolan  was  to  release  Abderab  from  his  prisOH, 
whom  he  always  regarded  as  a  friend,  and  who  never  ceased  to  deserve 
his  confidence  and  esteem.  Though  invested  with  great  power,  the 
vizir's  character  underwent  not  the  slightest  change  ;  he  preserved  the 
(same  cheerfulness,  and  was  surrounded  in  liis  greatness  by  the  same 
friends  who  had  not  abandoned  him  in  misfortune.  At  the  lieight  of 
glory  and  prosperity  he  knew  how  to  enjoy  his  power  and  his  wealth. 

One  day,  when  Asmolan,  at  a  splendid  fete,  had  united  all  the  rarest 
and  most  precious  things  that  Asiatic  luxury  can  boast,  all  the  most  ex- 
quisite  productions  of  the  arts;  and,  when  radiant  witli  mirth  and 
pleasure,  he  was  receiving  the  homage  of  every  heart,  one  of  his  friends 
leaned  over  to  him,  and  smilingly  said, — 
"  Well,  Asmolan,  art  thou  happy  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  vi^ir,  "  yes,  I  am  happy,  nearly  the  bamc  as  wh«u 
1  was  ill  prison." 
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ALICE  HOME; 

on, 

ItHE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE- 
(Continued  fr<m  our  lart.) 

CHAPTER  CXU. 

»HE    REMOVSTBANCE.-TltE    LETTER    FROM    THE    AVENGER. -THE 
PKOMISED  ESCAPE.  — SIB  CHARLEs's  BETTER  rROSPECTS. 

Sir  Charles  Home's  hands  trembled  as  he  opened  Horace's  letter, 
and  for  Komu  moments  the  words  swam  belore  his  eyes,  defy  ng  lils 
atte  mpts  to  .ipprchtiid  its  meaning.  "When,  liowever,  he  came  to 
comprehend  its  i)U  port,  and  to  find  that  it  contained  a  full  arcount  of 
how  he.  Horace  Singleton,  had  been  deceived  by  Margaret— wliat 
i*pnri'.u,s  tales  she  had  told  to  him,  and  ho«  strangely  many  circum- 
Btances  had  com^pircd  apparently  to  corroborate  her  statements,  a  feeling 
oi  exqu  site  relief  came  over  his  heart,  :md  with  great  pleasure  he  read 
an  account  of  the  causes  of  the  strange  clandestine  meeting  with  Mar- 
gare  -the  duel  with  Viscount  Hillicrs.and  its  result,  together  with  the 
concluding  statement,  that  loving  Alice  dearly  and  fondly,  he  threw 
bimsf  lf  upon  her  reahon  to  forgive  indiscretion,  hut  never  a^ostacy. 

The  letter  d  opped  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles,  and  even  he,  versed 
as  he  was  in  all  the  world  s  hypocrisies,  and  almost  a  stranger  to  any 
Ktraightforward  course  of  action,  wat  amazed  at  tlie  web  of  deceit  Mar- 
garet had  woven  around  all  her  actions,  and  the  temporary  success  she 
had  fxperienced  in  waging  war  agamst  him  and  his  dearest  hopes. 

"  Gracio  s  heavens,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  suspected  her  of  mi.ch,  but  I 
could  not  have  believed  ^he  had  talent  for  such  des-perate  duplicity  as 
Rhe  has  practi-icd.  By  whom  has  she  been  advi.sed,  is  the  (luestion, 
i'or  it.  is  next  thing  to  impossible,  that  a  young  anu  inexperienced  giil, 
bred  up  in  the  seclu>ion  of  an  educational  establishmeiit,  should  be  able 
to  lm.iglne  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  that  she  has  pursued." 

Sir  Charles  soon  passed  from  a  c  )nsid»  ration  of  Margaret's  iniquities, 
and  what  he  was  to  d»  with  her  to  the  more  important  tliouglit  of  how 
he  was  to  induce  Alice  to  see  llorace'h  conduct  as  lie  saw  it,  and  in 
what  he  really  believed  to  he  its  proper  light. 

"  She  is  incensed  at  him,"  he  muttered,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  his 
splendid  library.  "She  takes  high  ground  on  the  subject,  and  the  offence 
fihe  sees  in  toe  matter,  is  that  she  should  for  one  moment  be  suspected. 
Again  I  must  reason  with  her,  and  try  to  compose  her  wounded  feelings. 
If  I  could  but  see  her  Horace  Singleton's  wife  what  a  load  of  care 
•would  be  removed  f'om  my  mind.  I  am  sure  she  would  be  happy,  for 
there  is  mutual  love.  True  Horace  Singleton  has  not  the  force  of  cha- 
racter *hich  adorns  many  men,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  easily  duped  by  Margaret,  but  riotwithstanding  Alice  may  be 
very — very  happy  as  his  w  ife.  As  fi-r  Margaret,  I  will  think  of  some 
means  of  oui-generaling  lier  yet,  perhaps.  At  all  events  revenge  will 
keep  " 

He  folded  Horace  Singleton's  letter  carefully  again,  and  hastily  pro- 
ce€('ed  to  his  daughter's  apa  tment.  Alice  was  alone,  and  hearing  her 
father's  voice,  she  opened  the  door.  Sir  Charles  thought  she  had  been 
"Weeping,  and  he  augured  well  for  the  tale  he  come  to  plead,  that  ht  r 
heart  had  been  giving  way  to  softer  emotions  than  those  of  insulted 
pride. 

"  My  Alice,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  happy."' 
"  Happy,  father  ?" 

"  An  J  why  should  you  not  ?  Surely,  dearest,  such  as  you  were  born 
for  happiness,  as  ptrfect  as  can  be  formed  in  this  world.  Have  you 
"been  weeping,  dear?" 

My  acts  shall  show  that  I  am  firm,"  said  Alice.  "  However,  weak- 
ness will  sometimes  come  over  my  heart.  I  have  not  wept  for  Horace 
Singleton — I  have  wept  to  think  there  should  be  baseness  where  there 
ought  to  have  been  honour." 

"  B>  t,  Alice,  my  child,  are  you  quite  sure  V 

•'  Sure,  father  ?" 

"  Yes— consider.  Let  your  imagination  conjure  up  some  plots  which 
vould  involve  in  inextricable  confusion  the  bc-t,  tne  bravest,  and  the 
ino>t  noble.  Fancy  machinations,  which,  if  for  a  time  successful, 
•would  make  the  gallant  soldier  seem  a  coward — the  soul  of  honour  a 
thie  — the  true  devoted  lovei  a  mere  thing  of  empty  words,  breathing 
vows  lor  amusement  only,  Mud  playmg  wiih  the  heart  he  knew  not  the 
real  value  of.    Can  you  not,  my  Alice,  imagine  so  much?" 

Alice  looked  araaz-d,  for  she  could  not  hut  understand  the  drift  of 
Sir  Cnarles's  words.  He  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  he  was  making  an  im- 
press on  upon  her  uiind,  and  he  continued,  after  a  few  moments' 
fause,— 

?o«t8  and  novelists  >vill  tell  you  jna»y  such  doleful  chances,  quite 


vexing  the  very  soul  by  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  luipiciotis 
that  are  cast  upon  those  who  are  reahy  spotless." 

"  Are  you  defending  Horace  Singleton,  father?"  said  Alice,  fixing 
her  beautiful  eyes  upon  his  face. 

To  prevaricate  wiih  Alice  he  knew  would  strike  a  death-blow  at  the 
confidence  she  felt  In  his  love  for  htr,  and  his  Judgment  in  all  that  con- 
oerned  her,  so  Sir  Charles  answered  at  once  boldiy  and  wisely, — 
I  am," 

"  More  misery  !"  said  Alice,  clasping  her  hands, 
"No  Alice — hay  not  misery.  Here  is  a  letter." 
"  I  cannot  read  it,  if  from  him." 

"  To  favour  mc  " 

Do  not  use  that  word,  father.    Your  commands  will  be  sufflcient." 
She  took  the  letter  from  his  hand,  ana  carefully  read  it.    Then  the 
returned  it  to  him  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Well,  Alice,"  he  said — "  well,  dearest." 

"  Father — father  !  This  may  be  all  true,  and  yet  Horace  Singleton 
be  unworthy  of  the  heart  that  he  could  believe,  for  a  moment,  unworthy 
of  him." 

"  But,  Alice,  remember,  he  did  not— he  declares  he  did  not  meet 
Margaret  because  he  suspected  you,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mak<ng  an 
attempt  to  expose  her  heartless  machinations  against  your  peace  and 
his  own." 

"  Grant  me  judgment,  Heaven!'  said  Alice.  "Forgive  mc,  if  I 
judge  harshly,  but  Horace  Singleton  has  vacillated  where  he  should 
have  been  firm;  he  has  been  weak  where  he  should  have  been  strong; 
he  has  warned  candour  where  candour  would  have  saved  a  world  of  ir.I- 
sery  ;  he  has  " 

"  Alice,  Alice — do  you  expect  to  find  along  with  a  fond,  loving  heart, 
a  fatilth  SH  judgment  ?" 

*'  No,  father;  but  yet  

"  Nay,  hear  mc.  Think  of  fir-.  I  will  coine  to  you  again  in  four 
hours  Be  charitable  and  honest  in  your  judj-nient.  I  will  say  no  more 
to  attempt  to  sway  you,  than  that  my  eamcbt,  only  stroy.g  wish  in  thib 
world  is  to  see  you  the  happy  wife  of  one  you  could  love.  God  bless 
and  direct  your  judgment,  n.y  darling  child  " 

He  kiAsed  her  cheek,  and  then  hurried  from  the  room ;  for  he 
rightly  enough  imagined  that  Horace  Singleton  had  really  quite  as  strong 
an  aflvocate  in  her  own  heart  as  he.  Sir  Charles,  could  possibly  be  with 
all  his  powers  of  oratory. 

When  she  was  alone,  Alice  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  long  and  bit- 
terly We  shall  leave  her  for  the  present  to  her  own  meditations,  fol- 
lowing Sir  Charles,  Into  whose  hands,  the  moment  he  got  down  stairs,  a 
letter  was  placed. 

*'  Who  from  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,  Sir  Charles,"  was  the  reply.    "  No  one  recollects 
taking  it  in.    We  found  it  on  the  marble  slab  In  the  hall." 
"  Ve  y  well — very  well." 

A  glance  at  the  black  seal  put  Sir  Charles  Home  in  mind  of  the  com- 
municatit  ns  he  had  already  received  with  the  ominous  signature  of 
"  The  Avenger,"  and  hastily  entering  the  library,  he  tore  open  the  epis 
tie,  when  his  suspicions  were  at  once  verified  by  seeing  at  the  foot  of  the 
letter  that  word.  The  epistle  ran  thus,  and  created  in  Sir  Charles  Homo's 
mind  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear. 

"  The  Avenger  writes  again  to  Sir  Charles  Home,  Baronet,  and  M.P. 
If  you  wish  to  extricate  yourself  from  the  embarrassments  both  of  con- 
science and  reality  which  surround  you,  there  is  one  way  w  hich  he  who 
writes  this  never,  till  lately,  could  have  imagined  would  have  occurred  ; 
so  easy  is  it,  so  largely  to  your  benefit  in  everj'  possible  way. 

"  If  acceded  to,  it  will  blot  out  the  memory  of  fearful  injuries — save 
you  from  destruction  and  a  miserable  death,  and  enable  you  to  continue 
your  political  career  unshackled  by  the  thought  that  danger  is  hanging 
ever  over  you. 

"  You  will  receive  back  the  yellow  handkerchief,  as  well  as  other 
tokens  of  guilt,  and  you  will  be  for  ever  solemnly  freed  from  the  dread 
you  now  live  in. 

"  Meet  me  at  the  old  house,  near  Hendon,  where  you  murdered 
Abraham  Benn — where  Margaret  Home,  the  wife  of  your  cousin  George, 
breathed  her  last,  amidst  destitution  and  despair.  At  nine  o'clock  this 
evening,  meet  me  there,  and  you  shall  know  the  terms  of  what  may  be 
tru'y  called  your  liberation.  You  have  but  to  enter  the  old  ruins,  and 
you  will  soon  be  made  cognisant  of  the  presence  of 

"  The  Avekgek." 

Sir  Charles  Home  remained  in  deep  thought  concerning  this  epistle 
for  nearly  an  hour.  He  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  opened  a  orawer,  and  took  from  it  a  case  of 
pistols,  which  he  carefully  loaded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  risk  all  in  another  attempt  to  get  rid  for 
ever  of  this  unknown  pest  to  me.  I  will  keep  this  appointment — the 
conference  cannot  take  place  without  our  meeting  face  to  face,  and  by 
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tbe  Heaven  above  me.  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  a  pistol 
bullet  shall  reach  his  heart.  I  will  hear  the  condition  upon  which  I 
am  to  escape  the  evils  enumerated  in  this  epistle,  which  evidently 
comes  from  one  having  a  most  dangerous  knowledge  of  me  and  my 
past  acts,  and  then  I  will  make  a  much  easier  orc  myself— namely  bv 
his  death,  be  he  whom  he  may."  ' 
Sir  Charles  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  to  Horace  Singleton 
penunig  Alice's  four  houis  consideration,  but  so  entirely  absorbed  did 
he  now  become  in  the  pleasant  idea  of  first  getting  rid  of  his  tormentor 
that  he  abandoned  that  notion,  and  determined  to  await  until  the 
morrow. 

"  I  shall  meet  him  and  Alice  both,"  he  said,  "  with  more  power  of 
reason  and  persuasion  if  I  succeed  in  this  evening  s  adventure.  If  I 
fail,  I  cannot  well  be  worse  off  than  at  present.  It  is  a  despeiate 
chance,  but  it  shall  be  tried." 

He  then  wrote  the  following  note  to  Horace,  

Mt  Dear  Sir,— I  have  duly  received  your  epistle.  Expect  rae  to  call 
upon  you  to-morrovr  morning,  when  we  will  talk  the  subject  over  I 
hope,  satisfactorily  and  with  happy  results.    Believe  me  to  be. 

My  dear  s  r,  yours  truly, 

Charles  Home. 

Having  despatched  this  little  epistle,  he  went  to  his  daughter's  room 
again,  and  gently  tapped  for  admission. 

Alice  immediately  appeared,  and  said  in  a  surprised  tone,— 

"  Have  I  been  so  long  thinking,  father,  as  four  hours  ?" 
No,  my  darling,  you  have  not.    I  have  come  to  say  that  matters  of 
great  importance  will  take  me  from  home  until  the  morning." 

Father,"  she  said,  as  she  threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  "  I  will 
give  my  judgment  and  my  heart  into  your  keeping.  Dictate  to  the  one 
and  dispose  of  the  other  as  you  please," 

"  You  shall  be  happy  yet,"  cried  Sir  Charles,  as  he  embraced  her 
tendeily  ;  "  and  I  " 

He  paused,  and  then  tenderly  added, — 

"  No  matter— no  matter.  I  have  but  one  caution  to  give  you  till  I 
sec  you  again.  Do  not  seek  any  explanation  or  quarrel  with  Mar- 
garet. Leave  her  to  me.  Remember  that  we  tiiumph,  and  can  afford 
to  be  merciful.  At  all  events,  my  darlmg,  I  can  more  efficiently  than 
you,  nd  u«  of  this  incubus  Margaret,  whose  infamous  conduct,  when 
found  out,  as  it  is,  has  quite  astounded  me.  Farewell— Heaven  guard 
you— all  will  be  well."  ^ 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  and  Alice  had  closed  her  door,  another  on 
Ihe  same  landing  was  opened,  and  Margaret  appeared  with  such  a  Hush 
terrffiT***^  °"  ^"  ^'^^         appearance  truly 

-All  well!"  she  muttered;  "  happy-fouAd  out-wliat-what  has 
occurred  ?--have  I  failed  ?-can  it  be  that  all  is  revealed  ?— are  my  arts 
known  ?-has  Horace— no— no— it  cannot  be— and  yet  when  did  I  ever 
hear  Sur  Charles  Home  ipeak  in  such  a  tone  of  confidence  ?  My  bruin 
burns  ,  l-I  shall  go  mad— Horace— Horace  Singleton— I  will  make  a 
last  effort-yet,  first  to  the  man  by  St.  Paul's,  who  is  the  arbiter  of  my 
desliny— I  will  away  to  him— all  discovered— all  well  ?  No  th^re 
shall  blood  flow  ere  all  shall  be  well.  If  there  be  peace,  it  shall  be  tha 
of  the  grave." 

Hurrying  on  some  garments  fitting  for  tlie  street,  she  in  a  few 
moments  left  the  house.  Sir  Charles  saw  her  pass  the  window,  and 
ruahing  to  the  hall,  he  said  to  a  lounging  footman,— 

"  Follow  Miss  Margaret  Home  secretly,  and  tell  me  where  she  goes 
when  next  you  see  me." 
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CHAPTER  CXLII. 

IHE  JOURKEY  TO  THE  OLD  FAR.M-HOUSE   AT    HEyDOi:.— A  KIGllT  OF 
TERRORS,— THE  APPOIKTME>T. 

As  the  hour  approached  in  which  Sir  Charles  Home  was  to  meet  with 
hn  mysterious  correspondent,  he  became  uneasy  and  tremulous.  He 

hr^^.^lpT.1  *  ^"'l     the  meantime 

tie  locked  thp  door  of  his  library  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  arrival 
oi  tne  moment  for  starting, 

nili!ft"LvrJ^^*'  crossed  his  excited  brain,  but  the  purpose  of  his  soul 
might  have  b- en  read  m  his  eye;  he  had  wou«d  himielf  up  to  «uch  a 

tTthe  tLk  hlT7V'  ^"^"'•^n^^  8uch  that  he  felt  himself  equal 
to  the  task  that  he  had  ret  himself 

anfDllredthrJ.'°',^-'''''''v''^"'^^  ^'^''^^i^^d  ^^<^  leaded- 

tdi:"''^^^^^^^^^ ^  — 

Having  made  up  his  mind  fuUy,  to  meet  and  deal  with  this  Avencer 
n  the  manner  spoken  of,  he  had  taken  care  to  so  ordfr  h  measures 
rut"e?nd%?i"r^T"^'  ^'^^  ^'^^^^^'^'^^  ^«  suLirWen  t^tS 


Sir  Charles  opened  his  library  door  just  as  Thomas  waTIbout  tT^r 

Mni  "Jhr"'"'  '"^"'^  ''''  ^^^^^S^'  nearly  ov^turned 
him.  Thomas  was  about  to  make  an  apology,  but  there  «as  such  a,, 
extremely  strange  and  excited  air  in  Si'r  Charles's  manTer  that  caused 
him  to  shrink  from  him  in  silence.  "i«nnei  mat  caused 

ban  L^tV^tnrr^^"''"'^'^' J'^".  for  Davis,  the 
Iml  Z;  d  d  no?  tZk'f  '^l"  of  enjoying  a  game  at  cri'Ue! 

then  forced  Davis  to  sit  down  upon'  hem  to  ludl         "  f  l^'l'' 
w«h  „any  .r,  ,aees,  fo.  the  .vo%  Pe;.";:?.  rai'.S^S.eTStatt  atl 

Sir  Charles,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  the  domestics  tnr,v      ^^tt  « 
whatever  of^the  occurrence,  though  t.ey  well  CT^TZI^  have  " 
ticed  It     Ihere  was  something  in  Sir  Charles's  features  that  annalled 
them,  for  they  involuntarily  shrunk  aghast  from  him,  a,  d  wlilu  helad 
entered  the  carriage,  Thomas  shut  up  the  steps,  and  said  - 
"  Where  to,  Sir  Charles  ?"  ' 
He  answered,  in  a  stern  tone  that  made  him  start  — 
"  To  Hampstead." 

,J,wT^'fJ^''^''?"^'''"  '^P"'^  shut  the  door, 

Hampstead/''  '  "         ''''  ^^^"^^       ^«  ^''^^^^  'o 

^innl;^^"'""^^/'''"'  ^'"''^  "'^  ''^'^'''S  Sir  Charles  Home 

a  Z  t.H  Ti^"':  '7"^'  ''''  destination.  It  was  some  time  ere  he 
attempted  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  silence  in  which  he  was 
wrapped,  as  thought  on  thought  crowded  through  his  brain,  and  his 
STength'irsrid'l^  ^  Wrhvind  of  passion  and  contending  emotions,  and 
''  Yes,  it  must  and  shall  be  done  ;  not  a  day's,  not  an  hour's  repose 
I  rinil?"''^  >^lnJe  this  Miange  inimical  being  lives.  Yes,  his  death  is 
resolved  upon.  He  .,r  ught  it  upon  himself;  my  destruction  or  luin- 
he  would  aoubthss  murder  me,  and  I  am  justified  in  taking  his  life  " 

But  then  the  thought  crossed  his  mind—"  If  he  were  to  att.-mpt 
mine— If  this  appointment  be  made  as  a  trap  to  catch  me,  why,  I  can 
sell  my  I  fe  dea  y,  and  then  he  can  obtain  no  result  save  the  little 
I  money  or  the  t.oo  y  he  might  find  on  my  person— or  the  gratification 
he  might  feci  in  taking  a  bloody  revenge  upon  one  whom  he  believes 
has  ir  jured  him— no,  no— whoever  he  is,  he  has  other  objects  in  view 
and  wlieH  I  get  to  Hampstead  I  will  dismiss  my  carriage,  and  travel  to- 
wards the  old  house  near  the  Ilendon  road  on  foot. 

"  Jt  fj,  now  many  years  since  I  was  there.  I  wish  the  house  had  Ion" 
since  been  buried  btneath  the  surrounding  grass."  ° 
Thus  communing  with  himself.  Sir  Charles  Home  sat  wrapt  in  hii 
•  wn  n  editations  as  his  carriage  rolled  rapidly  along  towards  Hami)- 
stead,  and  he  could  just  tell  on  what  part  of  the  route  he  was  as  the 
horses  slackened  their  speed  at  the  commencement  of  the  steep  hills 
lead.ng  to  the  town  of  Hampstead. 

VVl  tnhehad  reached  the  town  he  pulled  the  check  striKg  as  they 
ariivtd  at  a  wide  part  of  the  road,  and  the  coachman  drew  up 

"  I  will  ahght  here,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  the  footman  opened  the  door 
of  the  carriage, 

"  Shall  we  wait  here.  Sir  Charles?"  inquired  Thomas, 
"  No,  return,  I  shall  not  need  you." 

Thomas  looked  amazed  after  his  master,  with  the  coach-door  in  his 
hand,  saying, — 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  him  to-night:  he 
beats  me  hollow.    Where  can  he  want  to  go  to  here,  I  wonder  ?" 

Thomas  slammed  the  door  to,  and  mounted  the  box,  telling  tlic 
coachman,  that  as  they  were  not  again  wanted,  they  could  indulge  them- 
selves  going  home  by  calling  at  the  diflferent  taverns  in  their  way, 
where  they  might  meet  with  some  old  acquaintance. 

Sir  Charles  Home,  immediately  he  quitted  his  carriage,  made  his 
way  through  the  town,  and  speedily  came  out  on  the  heath. 

The  wind  blew  in  moaning  gusts— the  clouds  were  heavy  and  low  ; 
but  all  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  it  was  with  mucli  difliculty  that 
Sir  Charles  contrived  to  cross  the  heath,  but  at  a  very  slow  pace,  for 
there  were  no  hedges,  nor  any  fence. 

Large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  Sir  Charles  drew  closer  hi«  cloak,  and 
endeavoured  to  pierce  the  gloom  that  siirrounded  the  place,  but  he  was 
compelled  still  to  travel  onwards,  without  even  having  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  road  before  him. 

Thus  he  continued  until  he  came  to  the  Castle,  when  he  was  somewhat 
reassured  on  finding  that  he  had  not  missed  his  way. 

He  was  now  fairly  on  his  road  to  Hendon.  At  first  the  road  was 
steep,  and  passed  between  high  banks;  but  after  the  descent  Is  accom- 
plished, and  you  pass  through  North-End,  the  road  runs  optn,  and 
some  waste  land  lies  on  either  side,  full  of  holes  and  rushes,  containing 
water  9U  the  y^ar  round,  or  meet  of  it,  ' 
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More  than  once  did  Sir  Charles  loue  the  road  ;  but  an  occasional  mo 
mentary  beam  of  moonlight  issuing  througli  tl»c  broken  clouds,  showed 
him  his  error,  and  the  danger  lie  more  than  once  incurred  of  fallmg 
into  the  deep  holes  that  were  on  either  hand. 

After  much  trouble  and  fatigue,  he  contrived  to  crosfc  this  piece  of 
Maste,  and  made  across  sonic  rising  ground  towards  the  old  farm-house. 
After  he  had  walked  some  distance  over  the  lields  that  intervene  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  old  farm-house, 

"  Yet,  this  must  surely  be  the  place,"  muttered  8ir  Charlcn,  ns  he 
tame  to'a  tliick  quickset  hedge;  "  but  it  is  so  dark  and  so  grown  that 
1  can  scarce  recognize  it  again.  It  is  lonR  since  I  was  near  this  accursed 
spot ;  but  it  1  fail  not  in  my  scheme — if  I  be  as  fortunate  In  its  execu- 
tion—as 1  was  on  a  former  occasion   " 

Sir  Charles  stopped  in  the  low  muttering  his  lips  made—  a  cold 
Bhudder  passed  across  his  frame  as  he  thought  of  the  st-ono  he  had 
once  witnessed;  in  which,  indeed,  he  was  the  chief  actor  on  that  spot, 
and  he  turned  to  another  part  of  the  fence  in  search  of  sornc  place  that 
was  eligible  a«  a  means  of  ingrcbs. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  searched  for  some  time  that  he  perteivcd  a 
rent  in  the  hedge,  and  with  sonic  dilliculty  he  contrived  to  rlinib  over 
it,  Into  the  paddock  or  shield,  or  it  might,  at  some  distant  date,  have 
been  a  garden  ;  hut  it  was  now  clearly  a  piece  of  meadovr,  in  which 
grew  long  rank  grass. 

Wbeii  Bir  Charles  found  himself  standing  alone  wlthhi  the  ptccincts 
of  the  well  remembered  i)icmisrs,  he  paused  aw  hile. 

Many  thouglitSj  crowded  on  his  mind,  memory  was  active,  and  con- 
jured up  the  pictures  of  bygone  events,  and  the  perspiration  stood  in 
large  drops  upon  the  forehead  of  Sir  Charles  Home  as  he  thought  of  tlie 
deed  that  was  done  fifteen  years  since,  near,  perhaps,  the  very  »\^t  whore 
lie  i^tood. 

The  rain  now  rapidly  increased,  and  fell  in  great  riuantities;  the 
subdued  sound  it  made  upon  the  leaves  of  ivy  that  had  overgrown  the 
liedge,  and  the  stumps  of  the  old  trees  that  grew  around,  conveyed  a 
still  greater  sense  of  lonelinesa  and  discomfort  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles 
Home,  than  he  miglit  otherwise  have  felt.  The  wind  blew  freshly, 
carrying  the  shower  in  a  slanting  direction,  against  which  there  was  no 
protection,  and  the  pitchy  darkness  that  reigned  around,  readere«l  it  dlffl- 
cult  to  seek  lor  any  shelter. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  night,  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  came 
booming  across  the  sky  in  solemn  and  dreadful  mutterings.  The  incle- 
mencies of  the  elements  were  not  more  ill  assorted  than  the  emotions 
that  throbbed  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Charles  Home. 

Standing  there  as  he  did,  on  ground  that  ha*  dmnk  the  blood  of 
a  victim  of  lawless  violence,  and  that  victim,  one  who  had  fallen  he- 
neatli  his  hand  ;  his  frame  shook  with  fear  and  agof^r  as  the  recollection 
of  the  past  rushed  through  his  mind,  and  yet  he  strove  against  himself 
—  against  nature.  He  stood  up  against  that  which  would  bear  him 
(jown — he  would  go  through  that  night  with  determination  and  resolu 
lion.  Though  calmness  and  n*rve  were  denied  him,  his  mental  ener- 
gies, shattered  as  they  were,  would  fight  agaiust  and  ©vercome  those 
weaknesses  of  the  body. 

A  vivid  Hash  of  lightning  now  lit  up  the  fecene,  and  as  the  thunder 
rattled  in  the  vault  of  Heaven,  a  full  consciousness  of  the  precise  spot 
he  stood  on  came  upon  him,  and  with  a  smothered  cry  of  horror  he 
rushed  towards  the  building,  and  entered  it  by  the  open  door. 

That  spot  which  he  had  so  hastily  quitted  was  that  on  which  Abra- 
ham Benn  had  fallen  after  the  pistol  shot  had  taken  effect. 

Without  knowing  whither  he  went,  he  found  himself  in  a  dilapidated 
apartment.  Time  had  done  much  towards  its  utter  destruction,  for  the 
tiles  had  in  many  places  fallen  hi ;  here  the  weather  at  all  times  found  a 
free  admission,  and  on  this  occasion  the  ram  fell  in  large  pools— the 
place  smelt  damp  and  earthy,  as  if  decay  had  so  far  taken  its  hold  of  the 
materials,  that  they  were  fast  returning  to  their  first  elements,  and  be- 
coming in  that  state  that  they  eventually  become  mixed  up  in  new 
combinations. 

In  this  room,  hewevw,  he  was  doomed  to  find  no  quiet  shfelter.  It 
was  dark,  very  dark,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  even  perceive  the 
dark  walls  that  enclosed  it,  nor  could  he  see  the  large  openings  through 
which  the  deluging  rain  freely  entered. 

Yet,  Sir  Charles  Home  knew  he  was  in  a  measure  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  and  more,  he  knew  he  no  longer  stood  on  the  same  sod  that 
had  been  bathed  with  the  blood  of  Abraham  Benn. 

Still  the  thunder  rattled  over  head  as  if  it  would  shake  down  the  old 
ruins — for  more  they  could  not  be  called,  and  yiet  Sir  Charles  had  seen 
no  one,  nor  heard  any  one.  What  should  he  do  ? — call  ?  No,  he  dared 
not  trust  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  that  lone  and  desolate  house, 
and  he  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mysterious  individual  who 
was  to  meet  him  there ;  scarcely  had  this  determination  been  made 
when  another  flash  of  lightning  more  vivid  than  the  last,  illuminated  the 
•whole  building,  and  Sir  Charles  Home  at  once  saw  that  he  stood  irt  the 
same  room  in  which  Margaret  had  Dreathed  her  lasts    EeeKng  towards 


the  door,  he  in  an  iiibtant  quitted  the  aimrtment,  and  wai  about  it  quit 
the  house,  when,  as  he  passed  through  the  dark  paskafe,  a  h«»vy  k«nd 
was  placed  upon  his  arm,  and  a  deep  voice  eaW,— 
"1  am  here." 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


HOPE. 

<'  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale." 
TifEsr  are  the  words  of  the  old  song.  They  may  be  true,  tr  \  cet- 
tain  extent;  but  If  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  hope,  we  shou.d  be 
very  deplorably  situated;  for,  having  nothing  to  bear  us  up  under 
trials  and  dlincultles,  we  should  sink  under  them  In  despair.  Many  of 
our  pleasures  arc  purely  ideal,  and  exist  only  In  the  Imagination  ;  in- 
deed,  those  which  put  on  a  tangible  shape,  are,  comparatively  i-poak- 
ing,  very  few  to  those  which  hope  fuinislicb  us  wHh. 

yvn  individual  without  this  blessing  lb,  indeed,  wretchedly  situated- 
despair  takes  posneskion  of  his  soul— he  regard!  with  a  listlesk  eye,  and 
lived  countenance,  the  happincbs  and  prosperity  of  others-he  Inwardly 
curses  the  day  that  gave  him  breath,  and  earnestly  desires  death  to 
relieve  him  from  his  buflcruigs ;  but  to  no  purpose,  it  flics  from  hiiu. 
The  "  insatiate  monfter,"  which  sparclh  not  the  young  nor  happy,  v  bo 
dread  his  appearance,  leaves  the  wretched  one  who  courts  his  approach 
to  still  continue  in  his  misery.  This  is  a  strange  perversion  of  cirrum- 
•lanccs;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  intended  for  our  good,  and  it  aOords  u  ,  a 
salutary  lesson  on  the  instability  of  human  enjoyments.  If  w'C  are 
attentive  observers  of  life,  we  shall  see  many  men  who  are  entirely 
bereft  of  hope;  but  it  Is  a  great  consolation  to  us  to  know  that  they 
generally  bring  this  curse  upon  themselves  by  their  own  wickedness. 
We  see.  for  instance,  the  gambler  who  has  lost  his  all,  plunged  Into  the 
depths  of  destitution  and  misery;  from  plenty  he  is  reduced  to  want- 
bis  companions  desert  him,  and  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  unloving  and 
unloved;  he,  perhaps,  makes  one  grand  effort  to  restore  his  fortune,  it 
fails,  and,  to  add  to  liis  crimes,  he  puts  an  end  to  his  existence.  I  he 
ipcculativc.  the  ambitious,  and  the  covetous,  all  bring  upon  themselves 
this  evil  by  their  own  iniquitous  designs. 

Let  u.s  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Obscr^-e  the  fond 
mother  watching  beside  the  reclining  fonn  of  lier  Infant,  viio  is 
aflllcted  with  one  of  the  diseases  "  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  her  eye  is 
unusually  bright- her  bosom  heaves— her  whole  frame  is  In  a  stale  of 
perturbation.  What  is  it  that  causes  this  excitement  ?  It  Is  hope  . 
She  sees  a  cliang.:  for  the  better  has  taken  place,  and  the  hope  of  her 
child's  recovery  lights  up  her  heart  with  joy.  With  what  anxiety  has 
she  watched  over  her  ijifant,  alternate  hopes  and  fears  taking  pos- 
session of  her  soul;  and  when,  at  length,  the  gratifying  intelligence  is 
announced,  of  the  i,rol)abilily  of  her  child's  recovery,  it  is  too  much  for 
her  and  she  cannot  conceal  the  delight  it  has  occasioned  her. 

The  kind  father  who  bids  adieu  to  his  son  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  experiences  less  pain  at  parting,  on  account  of  the  hopes  he 
entertains  of  his  son's  advancement  and  well- doing  in  the  scale  of 
society  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  very  Idea  of  separation  would  be 
death  to  him.  The  lover  who  watdies  Tor  One  stnile  from  the  being 
on  whom  he  hab  placed  his  affections— on  whom  his  future  happlnesJs 
depends,  is  induced  to  continue  his  efforts  by  the  hope  of  eventually 
overcoming  her  objections,  and  creating  an  impression  of  love  on  his 
belialf.  The  author  who  devotes  his  time  to  study,  tvishes  not  so  much 
to  obtain  pecuniary  compensation,  as  a  name  that  sliall  never  fade,  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  this  enviable  position  stimulates  him  to  fresh 
exertions. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  what  is  that  which  serves  to  cheer  and 
enlighten  the  dreary  path  the  good  man  has  to  tread  during  his  re- 
sidence iu  this  "  vale  of  tears  ?"  AMiat  is  it  which  enables  him  to  put 
up  with  the  contempt  and  contumely  of  his  ffellow- creatures  ?  What  is 
it  that  buoys  him  up  against  sorrow  and  affliction?  What  is  it  that 
renders  the  sting  of  death  inert,  and  the  arrows  of  misery  fall  powerless 
to  the  ground !  Reader,  hear  the  answer !  It  is  the  hope  of  another 
and  better  world,  where  "  the  widied  shall  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest!" 

This  is  a  subject  that  opens  a  wide  fieid  for  instiuction  and  improve- 
ment;  in  fact,  when  we  look  into  it,  it  seems  to  be  endless,  and  1  think, 
after  due  deliberation,  all  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  hope  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  upon  man. 


J.  B.  GoGOS. 


Trutli  is  not  only  a  man's  ornament,  but  his  instmrnent ;  it  is  th« 
grfeat  man's  glory  and  tlie  poor  man's  stock.  A  man's  truth  is  his  live- 
lihood, his  recommendation,  his  letters  of  credit. 

The  onlydlsturherof  mien,  of  families,  cities,  kifigdoms,  worlds,  is  sifl; 
Thtt-e  is  no  such  tirouWe,  no  SBch  traitor  to  any  state,  as  the  wilfuUt 
wicked  man ;  no  such  enemy  to  the  public,  as  the  ea«inv  " 
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THE  TWIN  SISTERS. 

There  are  two  lives  to  eacb  ef  us,  gliding  on  at  the  satne  time, 
scarcely  connected  with  each  other — the  life  of  our  actions  and  the  life 
of  our  thoughts. — Buiwer. 

I  saw  a  moment's  interval  divide 

The  rose  that  blossomed  from  the  rose  that  died. — 

AKSoNirs. 

The  honourable  Charles  Montague  had  given  dire  offence,  at  the  age 
cf  five-and-twenty,  by  marrying  a  beautifal  girl  of  seventeen,  who  was 
educated  in  a  convent  with  the  idea  of  taking  the  veil ;  but,  whilst 
visiting  some  of  her  relatives,  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Montague,  who  se- 
cured her  tender  afTections,  and  at  last,  after  Tiolent  opposition  between 
the  families,  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  rigid  seclusion  the  lovely 
Imogen. 

Her  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  could  ill  brook  tlie  change  from 
the  south  of  Frauce  to  an  English  clime,  and  the  adoring  husband  re- 
linquished lands  and  home,  and  hurried  her  to  Italy,  where  he  secured 
a  beautiful  residence  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  this 
sweet  retreat  she  gave  bnth  to  twin  daughters,  lanthe  and  Imogen. 

For  a  few  years  the  phantom,  Happiness,  seemed  to  rest  upon  that 
dwelling;  but,  beloved  by  all,  and  idolized  by  her  husband,  she  was 
"  snatched  away  iu  beauty's  bloom"  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- nine: 
when  her  daughters  had  attained  their  thirteenth  year,  she  expired. 

The  bereaved  father  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  grief;  he  had  watched 
the  hectic  flush,  and  the  too  bright  eye,  day  after  day,  and  the  same 
glad  smile  ha-l  always  greeted  his  approach,  until  he  could  not  think 
that  eye  would  ever  look  coldly  on  him,  or  that  smile  cease  to  play. 
One  night,  as  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  while  the  solt  tones  of  a 
lute  fell  sweetly  on  the  waters,  she  pointed  his  attention  to  the  pensive 
beauty  of  the  moon,  and  said, 

"  Charles,  dearest,  the  night  of  this  world  darkens  upon  me,  but 
there  is  a  holy  light  which  cheers  the  prospect,  as  yon  moon  forbids 
gloom  on  earth.  There  is  no  use  in  deceiving  ourselves — a  few  more 
such  evenings  as  these,  and  yon  moon  will  beam  on  another  tomb,  and, 
if  it  is  permitted,  my  prayers  will  breathe  peace  to  thee  from  Heaven  : 
dear,  dear  Charles,  guard  our  children  from  sin — may  the  blessed 
Virgin  keep  them  from  pollution  ;  and,  oh  !  may  we  reuJiite  that  chain 
of  love  which  may  be  separated  but  cannot  be  broken." 

The  agonized  husband  had  listened  entranced  in  woe,  and  when  she 
teased  speaking,  and  looked  into  his  face,  it  was  of  a  marble  paleness. 
Alarmed  at  the  effect  of  her  words,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
:md  he,  ever  watchful  for  her,  feariug  over-excitement,  stemmed  the 
lava  flood,  and  carried  her  from  the  window  to  her  couch,  and  seating 
himself  by  her  side,  rested  her  drooping  head  upon  his  shoulder ;  a 
murmured  blessing  fell  from  her  lips,  a  few  still iiig  sighs,  and  ere  the 
morning  star  had  departed  her  pure  spirit  was  at  rest. 

Who  shall  describe  the  fearful  agony  of  the  bereaved  husband — who 
can  paint  the  horrors  of  that  laughing  dawn,  and  those  singing  birds, 
which  burst  merrily  into  the  chamber  of  death  as  tl)e  sun  rose  hi  its 
gorgeous  splendour,  and  the  soft  zepliyrs  crept  through  the  citron  boughs, 
and  fanned  the  cheek  of  the  corpse — 

"  Before  decay'a  effacing  fingers 
Had  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers." 

Still  clasping  her  to  his  hosom,  entranced  in  woe,  the  wretched  Mon- 
tague remained  until  forcibly  removed  by  friendg  and  attendants.  We 
will  draw  the  veil  over  that  weiek  of  anguish. 

On  the  morning  before  her  last  remains  were  committed  to  the  earth, 
the  doating  huil)and  was  kneeling  by  the  coflin,  with  one  stiff  cold  hand 
in  his,  when  the  door  softly  opened,  and  his  twin  daugliters  entered  the 
room. 

"  Pray  with  papa,  lanthe,"  said  Imogen,  "  and  we  shall  go  to  mamma, 
in  Heaven." 

And  there  those  loveljr  children  did  pray,  and  hung  round  their  father's 
neck  until  his  sorrow  softened,  and  vowing  to  give  every  thought  to 
their  welfare,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  joining  tlie  <.ne  who  was  still  in 
spirit  bound  to  him,  he  suffered  the  receptacle  of  that  loved  form  to  be 
closed,  and  though  a  sorrowful,  became  a  resigned  and  holy  man. 
* 

A  year  passed  by,  and  a  veteran  soldier  was  sitting  by  a  broken 
bridge,  which  was  over  a  narrow  part  of  a  beautiful  river;  the  white 
acacia  bent  over  his  head,  and  choice  flowers  were  bathed  in  the  stream; 
the  old  man's  eyes  were  on  the  placid  waters,  and  he  thought  of  the  tide 
of  Hfe  which  was  running  from  him  as  swiftly,  and  he  blessed  Heaven 
that  after  his  long  pilgrhnage  he  again  saw  the  home  of  his  father  and 
tb«  scenes  ofhin  youth.  The  quietude  was  suddenly  broken  by  merry 
T«ic«»,  wafled  by  the  breeze  from  a  neighbouring  avenue  of  orang6  trees, 
Ud  looii  a  gay  group  was  seen  advancing  to  the  spot  where  the  old  man 


leaned  on  his  crutch  ;  they  were  gay  in  word  and  attire  as  the  birds  of 
the  east,  and  sported  from  flower  to  flower — the  eldest  appeared  to  he 
sixteen  and  the  youngest  five. 

As  they  bounded  over  the  stream,  their  white  garments  floating  o'er 
Its  banks,  they  looked  like  sylpUs  or  water  nymphs  just  risen  from  the 
tide. 

The  eldest,  a  tali,  graceful  creature,  could  have  been  mistaken  for 
Calypso,  with  her  attendant  train  ;  a  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  old 
man  as  he  thought  of  the  bitter  world  these  fairy  girls  were  entering — 
their  first  steps,  like  those  of  love,  were  on  the  rose,  but  their  second 
would  find  the  thorn.  As  he  gazed  upon  them  with  that  expressive 
benevolence  which  the  old,  who  have  not  had  all  their  kindly  feelings 
withered,  regard  the  young,  his  crutch  fell  from  him,  and  he  tottered 
as  he  tried  to  regain  it.  A  fair  girl  darted  from  the  throng,  and  raised 
it  for  him  ;  as  she  did  so,  he  observed  that  her  dress  was  unlike  the 
rest,  gay  and  bright — she  was  robed  in  deep  mourning  garments,  as 
also  another  lovely  creature,  who,  at  the  moment,  joined  her.  Touched 
by  the  kindness  of  her  attention,  he  begged  the  sweet  girl  to  tell  him 
her  name. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  grass  by  his  side,  and,  exhausted  with  the 
day's  delight,  rested  her  head  upon  his  arm,  and  related  the  little  history 
of  her  life  ;  then  springing  forward  was  lost  in  the  orange  trees,  as  she 
regained  her  companions. 

The  old  man  never  saw  her  moie. 

■*■»•»#*« 

Three  years  fleeted  by — a  gondola  was  skimi^iing  the  blue  waters  of 
the  gulf,  the  beauteous  Gulf  of  Venice ;  it  stopped  before  a  window 
where  hangirg  flowers  fell  in  rich  festoons ;  a  fair  hand  leaned  on  the 
l>ranches.  In  a  moment  a  young  man  of  elegant  appearance  sprung  up 
the  marble  steps,  entered  the  lofty  hall,  rushed  through  the  winding 
corridors,  and  in  another  moment  that  little  hand  was  clasped  in  his. 

"lanthe,  dearest,  sAveetest  lanthe,  my  brain  is  distracted;  I  am 
ordered  to  foreign  service.  War  has  broken  out  suddenly,  and  we  leave  at 
break  of  day  :  tell  me,  tell  me,  sweetest,  that  you  will  love  me-^te  J  me 
none  shall  replace  me  in  your  love,  and,  comparatively,  living  or  dying 
I  shall  be  blessed." 

She  heeded  not  another  word,  she  sunk  in  speechless  grief  upon  his 
i>eck  ;  they  had  known  each  other  but  a  few  short  months,  but  their 
course  of  love  had  seemed  to  run  so  smooth  that  they  had  not  thought 
of  sorrow.  lanthe  was  then  seventeen,  Eugene  Nivernois  not  quite 
twenty.  They  met  the  first  time  lanthe  and  Imogen  had  been  seen  in 
public  ;  it  was  a  grand  masquerade,  and  the  playful  girls  were  entranced 
with  delight.  After  conversing  a  long  time  with  a  handsome  domino, 
and  telling  him  she  was  hidden  like  the  veiled  prophet,  as  too  horrible 
to  look  at,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  very  shrivelled  hag,  the  lovely  lanthe 
p?rtly  raised  her  mask,  and  Eugene  alternately  sunning  himself  in  her 
beauty,  and  delighting  in  her  elastic  vivacity,  felt  that  a  very  tvi/cfi  she 
was  in  truth. 

In  Italian  climes  a  lover  is  still  fervent,  ardent,  and  desperate;  ho 
sought  her  father,  "  a  round,  unvarnished  tab  delivered,"  and  obtained 
a  promise  that  if  time  confirmed  the  mutual  love  which  had  sprung  so 
rapidly,  his  own  lanthe  should  become.  Their  joy  was  sunny  as  the 
skies,  their  love  pure  as  the  crystal  tide.  lanthe  seemed  born  to  bless 
and  to  be  blessed — a  bright  exhalation  of  the  morning — a  Peri  spared 
the  pains  of  common  earth.  Imogen  was  as  lovely,  but  not  so  gay; 
and  though  their  tender  father  loved  them  equally,  lanthe  was  his  sun- 
beam— his  Psyche — the  fair  enchantress  of  his  life.  To  Eugene  she 
wa>  indeed 

A  phantom  of  delight, 

When  first  she  came  upon  his  sight— 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament. 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair^ 

Of  twilight,  too,  her  glossy  hair  ; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  MAy-time  and  the  purest  dawn— 

A  figure  light,  an  image  gay. 

To  /lannt,  to  slartle,  and  waylay." 


Another  year  passed  by — what  was  lanthe  then?  A  wreck  on  hu- 
manity's wave  !  Accounts  had  been  unavoidably  few — Eugene  was 
still  in  dangerous  service,  and  in  distant  lands.  Not  once  had  the 
deyoted  girl  been  lured  into  gaiety ;  her  slender  frame  was  gradually 
sinking,  and  her  gay  laugh  slumbered  in  its  sepulchre.  At  length  came 
news  of  the  cessation  of  war,  with  the  list  of  killed  and  woAnded.  The 
name  of  Eugene  was  not  there,  and  he  might  be  expected  in  a  few 
short  weeks.  Her  delicate  form  rallied,  like  a  tender  annual  after  a 
shower ;  and  about  three  weeks  after  the  joyous  tidings,  she  consented 
to  accompany  her  father  and  sister  to  a  grand  fcle,  given  in  honour  of 
victory.    Her  health  had  sustained  too  severe  a  trial  not  to  show  that 
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the  delicacy  of  her  mother's  coimtltution  was  there  ;  but  still  so  much 
were  her  spirits  raised  on  the  evening  in  question  that  her  fond  father 
Hnd  sister  abandoned  tlu  msclves  to  joy,  and  seemed  once  more  to  revel 
in  her  smiles.  Another  week,  and  Eugene  would  be  with  her.  Oh, 
testacy!  her  foot  scarcely  touched  the  ground,  and  but  for  the  hectic 
tinge  on  each  delicate  cheek,  none  could  have  guessed  that  health  had 
not  there  found  a  throne.  It  is  said  that  the  Medicean  Venus  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  fed  on  roses— the  only  applicable  teiTO  for  Inathe  on 
the  brilliant  evening  in  question. 

They  returned  early  to  their  chateau,  where  Mr.  Montague  perceived 
dispatches  on  the  table.  lanthe  leaned  over  his  chair  unknown  to  him, 
and  in  an  instant  htr  eye  darted  over  the  fatal,  appalling  name  of 
Eugene  Nivcrnois  among  the  dead.  The  dispatch  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  previous  omis^i  .n  had  occurred  from  his  being  slightly  wounded,  but 
inortilication  had  en^ued.  The  paper  was  dated  C'intra,  a  fortnight 
back.  There  was  one  deep  groan,  and  lanthe  wrs  caught  in  the  arms 
of  her  fatlier — a  corpse  !  The  overstrained  nerves  eould  bear  no  further 
struggle — the  extremes  of  grief  and  joy  had  been  too  severe,  and  the 
last  revulsion  was  the  death- stroke.  There  she  lay,  her  head  In  her 
parent's  arms  ;  the  o  d  man's  face  writhing  in  agony  ;  the  lovely  Imogen 
kneeling  in  frantic  woe  by  her  side ;  their  dresses  of  white  and  gold — 
their  jewelled  arms,  and  their  glistening  tresses,  all  the  same.  The  e 
were  the  deep  blue  eyes  ofIino;/:en  turned,  in  tearless  agony,  to  ^ea^en — 
theic  were  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  the  lost  lanthe  glaring  upon  the 
vacant  wall — there  were  those  twin-born  beauties,  alike  in  form  and 
feature — but,  oh !  the  livid  hue  which  was  settling  its  rigid  shade  on 
the  one,  while  breathless  and  immovable  were  those  lineaments  through 
■which  the  pulses  of  joy  used  so  Ireely  to  beat.  There  was  the  cold 
hand  wliieh  would  never  r.gain  return  the  kindly  pressure — there  were 
the  senseless  eyes  which  would  never  again  discourse  so  eloquently — 
tlrerc  were  the  fading  lips  which  would  breathe  the  tones  of  sweetest 
sound  never,  never  again — there  lay  the  little  foot,  which  would  bound 
no  more  over  the  sylvan  plain — there  was  the  stilled  bosom  which  would 
never  beat  again  with  joy  or  woe — there  were  the  delicate  arms  which 
would  twine  no  longer  round  the  father's  or  sister's  neck.  It  was  all, 
all  over— the  spirit  had  dow  n  with  that  stab  of  agony,  and  she  liad 
sunk,  like  the  bird  when  the  arrow  enters  its  breast.  The  father  and 
daughter  spoke  not,  moved  not,  but  gazed  on  the  frail  tenement, 
equally  immovable.    So  did  the 

*'  Moment's  interval  divide 
The  rose  that  blossomed  from  the  rose  that  died." 

The  door  of  the  room  opened  hastily,  and  (with  a  face  raitiant  from  a 
lover's  and  a  wanderer's  joy)  discovered  Eugene  Nivcrnois! 

An  old  man,  with  wrinkled  brow  and  silvered  hair,  was  tottering 
through  the  streets  of  Venice,  when  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  funeral- 
bell,  and  some  remarks  by  the  Canaglia,  of  the  shocking  death  of  the 
beautiful  lanthe  Montague.  He  remembered  the  name  of  the  fair  girl 
who  had  raised  his  crutch  and  begged  for  information.  lie  learned  the 
sad  details  just  told,  with  the  addition,  that  having  seen  the  false 
report,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  Eugene  Niver- 
nois  had  travelled  day  and  night,  as  soon  as  he  became  sensible  from 
his  wounds. 

"  Happiness  can  find  no  resting  place  here,"  said  the  old  man, 
•'and  that  beauteous  blossom  will  open  in  the  skies." 

He  wiped  otf  a  tear,  which  fell  Jrom  his  aged  eye  upon  the  crutch 
which  supported  him,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  broken  bridge  where 
he  bad  met  her,  to  muse  upon  the  illusive  pleasures  of  the  present 
world,  ^ind  the  unchanging  ones  of  the  next. 

It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  some  to  know  tlrat  Eugene  Nivemois  dii 
not  survive  the  object  of  his  undivided  love  many  days,  and  was  burled 
by  her  side,  under  a  flowering  acacia. 


DEvorBiNG  Books. — It  is  recorded  of  Madame  de  Stael  Hohtein, 
that  before  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age  she  had  devoured  six  hundred 
novels  ia  three  montlis,  so  that  she  must  have  read  more  than  six  a  day 
upon  an  average.  Louis  XXI.,  during  the  five  months  and  seven  days 
cf  his  imprisonment  immediately  preceding  his  death,  read  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  volumes,  or  one  a-day.  If  this  species  of  gluttony  is 
pardonable  in  circumstances  like  those  of  Louis,  it  is  less  so  in  those  of 
a  young  lady  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  No  one  can  have  time  for  reflec- 
tion who  reads  at  this  rapid  rate  :  and,  whatever  may  be  thought,  these 
devourers  of  books  are  guilty  of  abusing  nature  to  an  extent  as  much 
{^reater  than  those  who  overcharge  their  stomachs,  as  the  intellectual 
powers  are  higher  th^n  the  animal  propensities.  Thousands  of  young 
persons  spend  their  time  in  perpetual  reading  or,  rather,  in  devouring 
books.  It  is  true  the  food  is  light ;  but  it  occupies  the  mental  faculties 
for  the  time  ip  fryitless  efforts,  ap4  operates  to  exclude  food  of  a  l^etter 
quality. 


SONG  OF  DEATH. 

I  come!  I  come  !  and  no  mortal  arm, 

Though  strong  and  stout  it  be, 
("an  stay  my  hand,  when  I  command 

That  man  s)\all  come  to  me ; 
1  sit  on  my  throne  with  a  satlsfled  groan, 

And  a  ruthless  king  am  I, 
For  I  lule  w  ith  a  frown,  and  tear  life's  crown, 

And  dim  the  mourner's  eye. 

I  come!  I  come!  and  ye  all  do  feel 

My  mighty  power  and  sway, 
E'en  the  proud  and  free  must  humble  to  mc, 

And  niy  decree  obey. 
I  laugh  at  their  tears  and  dying  fears. 

And  scorn  their  urgent  prayer. 
Tor  I  know  right  well  my  potent  apeli 

Their  thread  of  life  will  tear. 

I  come  !  I  come !  and  the  widow 's  tears 

1  cause  to  flow  with  pain, 
Her  bitter  sighs  1  make  arise. 

And  all  her  callings  vain. 
I  heed  not  her  cry,  nor  her  weeping  eye, 

I  fill  her  breast  w  ith  woe. 
And  hurry  her  pace  to  my  charnel  place. 

Where  mortals  all  must  go. 

I  come !  I  come  1  to  the  infant's  cot, 

And  bear  its  load  away, 
To  the  mother's  heart  I  then  impart 

A  feeling  of  dismay. 
I  rankle  her  breast  with  a  grave-yard  rest. 

And  rob  it  of  every  joy, 
The  bloom  on  her  face  I  soon  displace, 

And  her  peace  of  mind  destroy. 

I  come  I  !  come!  to  the  gentle  bride, 

When  she  leai>t  expects  my  blow, 
When  the  bridegroom's  smiles  )ier  heart  beguiles 

With  love's  ow  n  mutual  glow  : 
My  dart  I  send,  and  all  joy  I  rend. 

And  turn  the  bridal  day. 
From  H  happy  time,  to  a  scene  of  mine, 

The  cold  and  lifeless  clay. 

1  come !  I  come !  to  the  old  man's  door. 

But  he  motions  me  away, 
And  clin;;s  with  delight  to  a  short  respite 

Of  another,  another  day ; 
1  visit  again,  but  still  he  would  fain 

A  further  boon  receive. 
And  he  quits  his  life  with  feelings  of  strife, 

And  deems  it  hard  to  leave. 

I  come !  I  come  !  to  the  glitt'ring  halls. 

Where  Pleasure  holds  her  sway. 
And  the  flatter'd  lord,  from  bis  festive  board, 

Anon  I  hurrj-  aw  aj- ; 
IHb  mirth  and  jey  I  soon  destroy. 

And  stiffen  his  haughty  frame, 
WHiile  on  his  face,  you  know,  but  trace 

^ly  ow  n  unblushing  name. 

I  come  !  I  come  !  to  palace  and  cot, 

As  o'er  the  earth  I  roam. 
And  I  strike  my  blow  where'er  I  go. 

And  sadden  each  bean  and  home  ; 
All  nations  to  me  are  equally  free, 

My  sword  none  can  withstand, 
And  no  monarch  nor  liege  can  e'er  besiege 

My  well-tried  conq'iing  band. 

n.  J.  CirvRCH. 


AcciDEKTS  ON  THE  Water. — Many  methods  have  been  suggested 
for  saving  lives  in  case  of  accidents  on  the  water.  The  following  was 
stated  as  an  experiment  actually  made  by  the  relater :  he  had  thus 
supported  himself  in  the  sea  at  Plymouth  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
could  have  done  it  much  longer.  As  danger  of  overturning  or  of  sink- 
ing appears,  have  your  hat  in  readiness,  and  place  it  imder  your  chin, 
holding  it  with  your  hands  in  the  same  position  upon  the  water  as 
upon  the  head.  The  air  in  the  crown  will  prevent  the  water  from  rising, 
and  is  sufficient  to  ^eep  the  whole  head  above  water. 
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A  LEGEND  OP  THE  CASTLE  OF  DEVRAY. 

BY  THE  AlTHOa  OF  "  THE  THAMES,"  8CC. 

It  ipas  about  half  a  centurj-  or  more  ago,  when  a  Baron  de  Marielle 
dwelt  in  the  Castle  of  Devray.  He  was  a  man  of  majestic  and  com- 
mandifig  statute — imperious  and  tyrannical — hausrhty  and  proud.  Sur- 
K)und?d  as  he  sea*  by  numerous  attendants,  who  cherished  for  him  feel- 
\ng»  of  the' greatest  dislike,  he  became  a  subject  of  hatred  to  the  many, 
whilst  scarcely  loved  by  the  few. 

But,  despite  all  these  imperfections,  which  dwelt  in  the  possessor  of 
Derray,  there  lived  one  who  had  so  entwined  herself  around  his  heart, 
that,  for  her,  he  would  brave  everj-  danger — nay,  for  her  he  would  have 
died. 

She  was  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  extreme — affable  asd  endearing 
to  all ;  no  pencil  could  pourtray  her  charms — eyes  had  she  that  would 
surpass  the  itm — cheeks  that  were  tinged  with  the  loveliest  bloom,  and 
sweet  ruby  lips  encircled  teeth,  that  glittered  like  peails  of  the  briny 
deep.  But  why  do  I  pen  these  feeble  lines?  "  The  more  one  gazed, 
the  more  there  was  to  see,"  whilst  all  her  movements  spoke  of  Heavenly 
dignity  and  grace.    Such  was  Ade'e  de  Morville. 

My  tragic  tale  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  night  was  tempestuous, 
and  the  winds  rushed  here  and  there  with  their  loud  and  shrill  mono- 
tonous tones,  whilst  not  a  star  in  the  sky  appealed,  which  thus  in- 
creased the  dark  and  solemn  scene. 

Thus  was  the  night,  when  a  shadow  stele  stealthily  along  tlie  nume- 
rous corridors  of  Bevray  CdStle.  He  was  a  man,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  haggard  looks,  must  have  experienced  a  world  of  *oe — peace 
he  knew  not,  for  vengeance  took  possession  of  his  heart. 

Not  a  sound  arose,  save  the  storm  without.  Within,  all  seemed 
peaceable  and  still. 

Deep  was  ihe  sleep  of  Marielle  ;  'twas  the  sleep  of  life;  the  heaving 
bo«om  proclaimed  tbe  beating  heart,  yet  all  appeared  lifeless  as  the 
tomb  ;  but  ere  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  a  figure  hovered  near  him, 
who,  guided  by  hell's  furies,  made  his  uplifted  hand  sheath  deeply  a 
buxn.shed  weapori  in  his  heart.  A  loud  groan  arose — a  gurgling  sound 
— a  stifled  moan,  and  all  again  was  still,  and  Marielle  was  no  more. 
He  was  asleep  ;  but  that  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  death. 

Adele  was  In  that  state  between  waking  and  watchfulness,  the  viru- 
lence of  the  storm  had  long  disturbed  her  repose,  when,  for  a  moment, 
there  breathed  a  calm,  that  came  to  speak  and  herald  woe.  A  stilled 
groan  now  rose  and  met  her  ears.  Intently  she  listened  to  hear  it  re- 
peated ;  all  she  heard  was  the  beating  of  lier  own  heart — she  fain  would 
scarcely  breathe.  "  I  dream  !  I  dream  1"  said  she,  and  ere  an  echo 
could  repeat  her  words,  the  sounds  of  retreating  footsteps  arose  around. 
An  idea  of  danger  immediately  rushed  to  her  mind,  and  ere  another 
moment  flew  by,  she,  the  faithful  and  affectionate  Adele,  was  by  her 
lather's  side.  The  warm,  yet  pallid  corse,  met  her  view.  She  uttered 
a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  now  Inanimate  father  of  her 
being.  Attendants,  in  rapid  succession,  now  rushed  in  ;  not  a  tear 
dimmed  their  eye,  nor  soirow  decked  their  face;  l)ut,  statue-like,  each 
stood  and  gazed  on  what  appeared  a  dream.  The  pallid  cheek,  and  the 
dull  eye  of  AJele,  suddenly  became  intensely  biight ;  she  arose,  stood 
motionless,  and  pointing  to  the  corridcr,  she  cried  in  a  loud  voice, — 
"  Seize  LaXontaine  ! — 'twas  he — I  saw  him  fly  !"  For  when  she  entered 
her  father'8  room,  she  saw  a  shadow  at  the  further  end  of  the  corridor, 
which  strove  eagerly  to  pass  along — that  shadow  deceived  her  not — it 
was  thatof  Lafontaine,  her  father's  deadliest  foe. 

Reason  then  flew  from  her,  and  uttering  a  loud  hysterical  laugh, 
which  made  those  who  were  present  fall  back  in  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, she  rushed  between  them,  and  wiih  wlng-likc  speed,  bestrode 
the  wide  and  expanded  battlements.  They  pursued  her  ;  but  heavens  ! 
they  were  too  late,  for,  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  an  almost  miraculous 
s*Pring,  a  form,  sylph-Uke,  though  her  rol>e3  were  disarranged,  seemed 
descending  rapidly  in  the  air,  from  the  rude  and  dizzy  briglit  above. 
A  plash  was  heard  from  the  waters  below,  when  all  again  was  silent  any 
•till.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment — the  beautifnl  and  lovely 
Ad«le,  and  the  haughty  and  Imperious  De  Marielle,  were  no  more.  A 
deep  ravine  below  awaited  to  receive  her,  whilst  a  vigorous  stream 
bore  her  on  to  the  distant  treasures  in  far  distant  seas. 

A  remnant  of  a  scarf,  which  often  had  entwined  the  fairest  form, 
long  lay  fluttering  from  a  small  projecting  portion  of  rock — it  was  that 
of  Adele's,  her  form  had  but  just  scathed  that  never-to-be  forgotten  spot. 

Since  then  the  castle  has  been  deserted.  The  owl  and  the  robber 
now  make  Devray  their  home,  whilst  tho  ivy  luxuriantly  creeps  o'er 
th«  tlrofrlj^ftten  embftt^!eroe^t^^,  »ave  that  pp>)t  wltere  was  tskco  tU© 


Even  to  this  day,  courteous  reader,  the  mouths  of  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant  assert  that,  at  midnight,  the  haughty  voice  of  De  Marielle 
may  still  be  heard  to  call  and  speak  of  the  lowly  and  beautiful  Adele, 


THE  PEDLAR'S  GHOST. 

Andrew  Somervule  was  a  rich  old  man,  whose  heath-environed 
cottage-door  was  never  closed  against  the  poor,  nor  ever  did  the  hungry 
or  wretched  leave  his  threshold  unrelieved.  Though  fond  of  company, 
be  spoke  little,  and  mused  much,  and  his  gloomy,  wrinkled  brow,  and 
troubled  eye,  bespoke  the  troubled  and  anxious  spirit. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  northern  blast  blew  with  piercing 
violence,  when  a  weary  stranger's  eye  caught  the  blink  of  Andrew's 
taper  afar  off,  and  with  hasty  steps,  and  many  an  impatient  look,  he 
bent  his  way  across  the  bleak  moor,  to  seek  shelter  and  lodging  at  the 
house  which  contained  the  welcome  light.  Soon,  however,  he  was 
seated  by  the  blazing  fire,  and  having  told  his  story,  solicited  permis- 
sion to  stay  till  bright  Phoebus  illumined  his  dreary  roatl. 

"  I  never, "  replied  Andrew,  "  lodge  strangers,  though  I  willingly 
allow  their  wants  ;  so  rest  awhile,  and  share  the  humble  food  my 
cottage  affords.    You  cannot,  however,  lodge  till  day." 

The  poor  wanderer,  glad  even  of  this,  made  no  reply,  and  thankfully 
sat  down  to  a  humble,  hut  welcome  and  wholesome  repast  of  cakes  and 
milk,  and  other  simple  viands. 

The  tempest  spent,  at  length  died  away  in  hollow  moanings,  an*L 
Andrew  rising,  said, — 

"Traveller,  now  that  the  tempest's  o'er,  depart  in  peace." 

The  reluctant  traveller  rose,  and  prepared  to  set  forth  again,  when 
suddenly  a  thundering  blow  shook  the  cottage  wall ;  Andrew  trembling 
violently,  stood,  his  hair  standing  ercct,  the  sweat  rolling  in  beads  down 
his  throbbing  brow,  and  his  eye-balls  wildly  staring,  when  a  hollow 
voice  pronounced  his  name  three  times.  The  earth  rocked  to  and  fro, 
and  the  shivered  glass  fell  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

"  I  come — I  come,"  cried  Andrew,  and  strode  from  the  room,  while 
the  stranger  sunk  on  his  seat,  speechless  with  wonder  and  fright. 

A  short  solemn  silence  now  succeeded,  more  frightful  evtn  than  the 
previous  uproar  or  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Andrew  soon  returned 
with  hasty  steps. 

"  Stranger, '  said  he,  "  you  need  not  leave  the  house  to-night — 'tis 
now  too  late. ' 

He  then,  seizing  a  light,  showed  him  to  his  couch,  on  which  he  long, 
long  lay  musing  on  what  he  had  seen,  until  at  length  the  gentle,  but 
irresistible  hand  of  Morpheus,  closed  his  eyelids.  A  dazzhng  light 
broke  on  him,  and  u  voice  cried, — 

"Traveller,  sleep  not  on  that!"  and  he  looked  up,  and  beheld  an  aged 
form,  with  a  large  knapsack  on  his  back,  while  three  ghastly  wounds  on 
his  bosom  were  dropping  crimson  gore.  "  I  am  the  spectre,"  said  he, 
"of  one  that  long,  long  toiled  for  gain.  I  travelled  through  many 
lands,  and  amassed  wealth.  The  owner  of  this  house  was  poor  when  I 
arrived  seeking  shclfer  ;  he  but  too  well  knew  my  riches,  and  while  on 
this  very  bed  1  lay,  refreshing  with  sleep  my  worn  and  wearied  frame, 
the  base  nrurderer  robbed  me  of  my  life  and  gold  !  He  now  thinks  to 
ease  his  conscience  and  glo>H  over  his  horrid  crime,  by  hospitality  and 
kindness  to  the  poor  and  v/andcrers  ;  but  the  curse  of  blood,  my  dying 
curse,  is  on  the  murderer's  head.  1  am  permitted  by  the  Dispenser  of 
Justice,  nightly  to  haunt  him,  and  at  a  certain  hour  display  to  his 
agonised  sight  my  bleeding  wounds,  wherefore  he  allows  no  guests  to 
remain  till  that  time,  lest  they  be  witnesses  of  his  punishment,  and 
become  acquainted  with  his  crime  !  Oh  !  traveller,  avenge  my  murder  ! 
My  body  lies  buried  beneath  that  chest  in  yonder  corner  of  the  room  ! 
Do  as  justice  requires  thee  !    I  must  now  be  gone  !    Farewell  1" 

The  traveller  could  sleep  no  more,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  he 
rose,  and  left  the  blood-stained  roof.  He  went  immediately  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  nearest  town,  to  whom  he  detailed  all  his  adventures, 
and  who  requested  to  be  instantly  conducted  with  liis  officers  to 
Andrew's  house.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  took  Andrew  into 
custody,  and  searched  beneath  the  chest,  and  dug  up  the  dead  body  in 
a  state  of  decomposition. 

Andrew  Somerville,  who  had  been  in  an  awful  state  from  the  moment 
he  was  taken  by  the  ollicers,  when  he  saw  they  had  found  the  body  of 
his  victun,  confessed  fully  his  horrid  crime,  and  ere  long  expiated  it  on 
tlac  gallows.  ^"  ^^^ton. 

A  companion  that  is  cheerful  and  free  from  swearing,  and  scurrilous 
discourse,  is  worth  gold.  I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  frimds 
ashamed  to  look  upon  one  another  next  morning,  nor  men  that  cannot 
well  bear  it  to  report  the  money  they  spend  when  they  be  warmed  with 
drink.  And  takf;  this  for  a  rule,  you  vnay  pick  out  such  times,  and 
such  companions,  that  yo\\  mayro«ke  yourseUes  picrner  for  alittJe  thaj) 
H  gye»t  deal  of  mopey,   "       tU«  P9P}i'fi.Jiy       H*^^'       ^W^^  ^''^•i 
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MIRANDA; 


THE   HEIRESS    OF   THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROMAMCK. 

{Conlinved  from  our  last.) 


CIIAPTEa  CXLI. 
•ROWLAND  rrnrv  at  tut:  itospiTAt. — the  attempted  capti'Rk  by 

Tirr,   FAT  POHTBR.  A  NEW  PLOT. 

When  Rowland  Percy  entered  the  room  in  M-liich  tlie  sad  remains 
had  been  placed,  his  mind  felt  the  full  force  of  the  misfortune  that  ha<l 
befalleji  hiui.    Up  to  this  moment  .seir-pn  servation  and  active  ex«rtion  ' 
had  eiigrohsed  iKUch  of  his  thoughts— they,  indeed,  forced  him  from  ' 
tlie  iiululi,ence  of  gloomy  and  melancholy  images. 

But  grief,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  ils  way,  and  indulgence  in  sor- 
row is,  perhaps,  the  safest  means  of  ultimately  banishing  the  painful 
reminiscence  from  the  mind.  It  exhausts  itself — the  well  of  grief  be- 
comes dry,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  niiud  is  gradually  restored,  and 
though  the  event  he  never  b.mished  from  the  mind  or  forgotten,  yet 
the  occurrence  of  sad  inin{,'e9  schloin  bring  back  the  full  tide  of  grief  as 
•when  it  first  exerts  its  in/luence  upon  the  mind. 

Rowland's  thoughts,  for  some  hours,  had  been  directed  Into  a  dif- 
ferent channel  ;  iiuloed,  instinct  was  the  most  active  principle  within 
him  from  necessity  ;  but  this  had  now  ceasid,  Jiis  niinil  now  ciime,  for 
the  tirst  time,  fully  to  contemplate  his  heavy  bereavenu'ut,  and  hN  pre- 
sent situation. 

These  were  no  happy  topics.  Despair  alnu>8t  seized  his  heart,  and 
dried  his  tears — his  heart  beat  violently,  aud  his  head  swam  as  ite 
neared  a  part  of  the  \oom  where  a  screen  had  been  drawn  round  at 
some  distance  from  a  truck  bedi>tead. 

"  This,"  he  thought,  "  then,  is  the  spot  where  they  have  placed  the 
remains  of  him  to  whom  I  owe  life." 

He  turned  round  the  screen,  and  with  a  slight  tremor — n  tl'pht 
quiver  of  the  lip,  and  certain  motion  of  the  eye,  apjjroached  the  IhxIv. 

It  was  in  this  apparel  he  died  in.  Meagre  and  thin,  he  had  evidently 
Buflercd  much  from  exhaustiun,  for  now  l»ercy  saw  him,  he  appeared 
emaciated  and  brought  to  a  mere  skeleton. 

"  It  is  my  father — it  is  my  father,"'  he  murmured,  when  he  lifted  the 
nheet  from  oil"  the  features  of  the  corpse,  and  gazed  at  it  intently  for 
several  niBiutes  in  silence,  during  which  his  heart  heaved  with  inward 
emotion  ;  "  and  I  have  brought  liim  to  this.  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  sad  end  of  one  w  ho  would  w  illingly  have  laid  down  his  life  to  save 
mine.  Oh,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  bear,  and  yet  I  am  told  to 
submit  in  silence.  Can  there  be  such  a  superintending  Providence  as 
we  are  sometimes  told  of,  and  yet  such  deeds  allowed  to  be  enacted  ? 
The  pood  and  great  to  be  a  sacriiice  to  the  unjust  and  the  vicious  ;  the 
real  criminal  is  allowed  to  lie  in  peace  and  serenity,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  crime,  while  the  innocent  are  hunted  from  spot  to  spot,  and 
the  fear  of  death  and  ignominy  ever  present' to  the  mind.  It  cannot — 
it  cannot  be. 

*'  Oh,  father,  forgive  me— forgive  your  proscribed  but  innocent  son, 
for  all  the  misery  he  has  caused  you,  and  should  it  ever  be  in  his 
pow  er,  a  terrible  vengeance  shall  be  exacted  from  your  enemies. 

"  I  live  but  to  exact  it.  I  live  but  to  protect  that  dear  angel,  ^Miranda. 
Oh,  protect  her — no,  that  were,  indeed,  too  much  to  expect  from  me. 
I  protect  any  one.  I  have  noi  a  home — not  a  shed  that  I  can  call  my 
own  to  lay  my  head  under.  I  am  an  incumbrance  to  her.  She,  the 
young,  beauteous,  and  good,  will  ever  find  protection.  So  much  in- 
nocence and  angelic  beauty,  can  never  be  at  the  mercy  of  villany. 

"  Oh,  Bernard  Varley — Bernard  Varlcy,  what  a  terrible  day  of 
reckoning  will  one  dny  come  upon  you.  Here  is  more  blood  upon  your 
hands— hands  already  deeply-stained  with  the  blood  of  Sir  George 
Rankley."' 

For  a  few  moments  the  thoughts  that  crowded  fast  upcn  his  brain 
almost  drove  him  to  a  frenzy,  and  with  a  blood  shot  eye,  he  stood 
gazing  on  the  cold  inanimate  form  of  old  Mr.  Percy. 

How  long  he  might  have  remained  in  this  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
say — nay,  he  knew  not  how  long  he  had  been  there  himself;  but  he 
was  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  own  precarious  situation,  and 
he  started  on  hearing  his  own  name  pronounced  in  a  whisper,  on  the 
outside  of  the  door. 

He  liitened  attentively  for  a  few  moments— a  shuffling  of  feet 
ensued — a  voice  said, — 

"  It  must  be  him— there  can  he  no  harm  done  if  it  be  a  mistake,  so 
go  in,  Jobbins,  and  seize  him— you  are  big  enough,  and  ugly  enoagh." 

"  Very  like,  sir— very  like,  sir  ;  but  you  will  hold  xob  hanaless  with 
the  governors,  if  it  shottld  turn  out  wrone  V 


"  1  will — I  will.  Heraeinber,  I  will  reward  yoi'.  luindst^uiely,  if  I  get 
all  they  have  offered.'' 

"  He's  a  desperate  man— eh  ?" 

"  You  are  big  enough,"  replied  the  other. 

*'  I  know  that ;  but  I  am  not  so  blim  an  1  was  twenty  years  back,  and 
I  can't  run,  so  you  must  stop  him  from  coming  out." 

"  Ob,  yea,  I'll  shut  you  both  in,  and  thea  you  muU  hav«  Llm  any 
how." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no — don't  do  that,  he'll  be  having  me.  I  can't  abide 
being  shut  up  with  a  murderer.  Vou  know  he  m*y  be  used  to  it,  and 
then  he'd  make  nu  bones  in  cutting  toy  throttle." 

"  Well,  I'll  undertake  t«  tew  it  up  for  you,  aoil  all  vill  be  well  again, 
I  dare  say." 

"Oh,  yes  I  but  I'd  rather  somebody  else's  throat  were  cut  than  mine, 
and  the  idea  of  a  needle  bciitg  run  through  my  lle^h,  makex  niu  nervous 
and  chilly.  I  recollect  seeing  a  man's  throat  ttewn  U)*  once — it  was 
done  by  a  young  gentlemaii — one  of  your  pupihi,  who  — ■ — " 

"There — there  -go  in  and  take  him,"  siiid  Lite  otlier,  iaterrapting 
him,  and  opening  the  dour,  the  fat  porter  entered  ;  but  was  at  first 
staggered  to  see  Percy  within  a  few  paces  of  hiui.  After  the  lirtt  stait, 
he  made  a  rush  at  Percy,  .sajing,-- 

" Surrender    you're  my  prisoner.    I've  got  " 

He  had  got  so  far,  when  a  rata^itrophe  occurred  tliat  stopped  hi.<i  ex 
elamaliun,  and  rendering  him  incapable  of  finishing,  for,  as  he  rushed 
at  l{o\\Iand  Perry,  who,  win  n  he  kaw  the  other's  situation,  stepped 
buck,  the  fat  porter  came  in  vioUnt  contact  with  the  screen,  with  which 
he  got  mysteriously  entangled,  and  falling  (Uwu,  the  .st-reen  fell  over 
him,  and  completely  hid  him  from  sight. 

"  Murder  — lielp— fire — oh!  oh!"  screaiaed  the  fat  porter.  But  Row- 
land Percy  heeded  not  his  cries,  and  instantly  stepped  on  him  and  made 
towards  the  door,  which  was  being  opened  by  the  house  surgeoi),  who 
was  coming  to  the  asnistance  of  the  porter,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
such  peril. 

"  Hold  him,  Jobl)In8 — be  quiet,  my  *' 

llifi  ftirther  converse  was  cut  khort  by  atremendouH  blow  on  the  nose, 
which  Percy  dealt  him.  The  house  surgeon's  eyes  flashed  a  thotisand 
lights,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  Percy  Immediately  rushed  dowp 
the  RtoHc  stairs,  that  led  to  the  hall  door,  which,  by  good  fortune,  had 
been  only  left  latched— that  is  the  wicket  that  let  out  of  it,  and  thejice 
across  the  yard,  where,  after  a  moment's  delay,  lie  pasie^l  the  Iron  gates, 
and  emerged  Into  Smlthfleld. 

Rowland  Percy  was  once  more  free — another  escape  had  been  eflTected. 
A  second  time  that  nig^t  had  his  capture  been  considered  safe  by  hi* 
enemies  and  a  second  time  had  their  schemes  been  rendered  abortive. 
The  pur««uit  was  long  and  hot,  how  miich  longer  it  was  to  continue,  an4 
how  much  longer  he  was,  by  strange  good  lortune,  to  be  a' le  to  baffle 
his  enemies,  he  knew  not ;  but  the  day  must  speedily  come  when  all 
would  be  unavailing,  and  that  he  would  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies. 

He  felt  harassed  and  fatigued,  and  careless  and  indifferent,  as  to 
where  he  went  and  what  he  did,  and  after  walking  about  for  a  short 
time,  he  entered  a  public-house,  and  seating  himself  in  the  first  room 
that  presented  itfclf  to  him,  he  called  for  some  refreslucents,  with  the 
determination  to  stay  there  for  some  time. 

"I  am  not  known  to  any  one  save  the  offlcers  who  have  seen  rneand 
Varley  and  Twitter  ;  I  may  pass  through  London  and  never  be  detected  ; 
at  least,  I  shall  run  no  more  ri.sk  than  when  I  was  hiding  in  places  sup- 
posed to  be  safe,  hut  upon  which  theofTice^s  of  justice  always  have  their 
eyes  and  are  carefully  watching." 

While  these  thoughts  were  occupying  his  mind,  the  guests  in  the  room 
were  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  but  in  too  low  a  tone  for  Percy  to 
hear  distinctly  what  was  said,  aud  there  being  many  others  iu  the  room 
he  did  not  attempt  to  listen. 

The  room  itself  was  large  and  low  roofed,  divided  off  into  several 
compartments,  or  boxes,  as  they  are  called  ;  on  the  top  of  these  partitiens 
were  small  brass  handrails,  on  which  hung  little  dingy,  dusty  curtains, 
so  that  the  occupant  of  one  box  could,  by  drawing  these,  tender  himself 
invisible  to  the  occupants  of  the  next. 

It  was  in  the  smallest  of  theje  that  Rowland  Percy  had  ensconced 
himself,  scarcely  noticed  by  the  numerous  guests,  niany  of  whom,  in- 
deed, had  departed,  leaving  only  the  more  inveterate  topers  behind. 

Percy's  state  of  mind  was  such  that  he  heeded  little  what  passed 
around  him.  His  thoughts  were  with  the  dead.  The  decease  of  his 
father  preyed  upon  him — it  was  a  chill  to  his  heart  beyond  what  he  had 
yet  feit,  a  heavier  blow  than  he  had  yet  experienced.  Relentless  was 
the  fate  that  pursued  him.  -  ■ 

Beggared  and  proscribe!' — his  dearst  ties— those  whom  the  bends  of 
blood  and  affection  drew  closer  to  his  heart  than  all  the  world  besides, 
were  all  suffering  alike  ;  one  deep  gulf  seemed  about  to  swallow  them 
up,  the  extreme  of  suffering  and  despair  sat  heavy  on  their  hearts,  and 
yet  he,  Rowland,  was  unable  to  help  them,  to  aid  them  in  any  way  ; 
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nay,  he  was  the  greatest  bar  to  their  happiness  ;  he  it  was  that  caused 
the  suffering  of  the  beauteous  and  hepoic  Miranda  Rankley. 

That  name  acted  like  a  charm  upon  his  mind,  it  seemed  real ;  the 
very  thought  rushed  through  his  frame,  and  appeared  palpable  to  his 
senses,  as  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  some  one  present.  He  awoke  from 
his  dreamy  trance,  and  listened  to  the  sounds  of  conversation  that  was 
being  carried  on  by  several  individuals  in  the  next  box  to  his  own. 

It  was  no  delusion,  the  name  of  Miranda  Rankley  had  been  uttered.  . 
Nay,  it  was  with  almost  a  start  of  surprise  that  he  heard  it  coupled 
with  hi?  own.  ' 

"  I  tell  you,"  repl'ed  one,  "  we  should  run-as  fair  a  chance  of  finding  1 
him  as  the  oflScers  themselves."'  ] 

•'That  is  very  doubtful,"  remarked  another,  "but  I  don't  mind! 
making  one  ;  I  have  time  on  my  hands,  and  so  we  all  have." 

"Yes,  and  the  reward  is  heavy,  very  heavy,  and  would  be  an  ob- 
ject to  us."  j 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  the  only  object  that  we  should  have  in  view ;  ' 
to  seize  him  would  be  merely  the  means  of  obtaiHing  that  object ;  other 
considerations  apart,  I'd  rather  the  young  fellow  escape  than  not ;    he  ; 
has  tried  hard  for  his  life,  and  well  deserves  to  save  it,  after  the  efforts  ' 
he  has  made,  especially  as  I  think  his  guilt  is  doubtful."  i 

"  Yes,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  you  know  that  an  atten- 
tive and  respectable  jury  of  twelve  enlightened  and  intellectual  human 
animals  have  declared  him  guilty,  asd  that  is  enough  for  us.    There's  : 
no  gainsaying  that,  I  believe."  | 

"  Of  course  you  can't.    Let  me  see,  there  are  five  of  us  ;  well,  we  ! 
will  all  take  our  chance  of  meeting  with  him  about  town  ;  we  will  walk 
about,  look  and  pry  into  everything,  and  should  one  of  us  succeed,  the 
reward  is  to  be  divided  among  the  lot — the  whole  five  are  to  have  equal 
shares  in  the  same." 

"Agreed,  agreed,"  said  several  voices,  and  then  the  subject  was  with 
one  consent  dropped,  and  other  topics  resumed. 

"So,"  thought  Rowland  Peroy,  "  ray  danger  thickens  as  the  number 
of  those  intent  upon  my  capture  increases.  Well,  well,  it  nm^t  come 
to  that  at  last.  I  begin  to  fear  that  Heaven  and  earth  have  alike  de- 
serted me ;  but  I  have  one  resource  yet,  I  will  not  be  taken  alive  my 

bloody  corpse  they  may  indeed  insult  and  degrade,  but  life  itself  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  malice.  These  men,  however,  know  me  not ; 
Miry  ha-''  a seen  me,  and  I  wi.l  wait  her«  until  they  have  goue."' 


CHAPTER  CXLTI. 

MIRAVDA    AVD    THE    T.AKOXORD    OF  THK  STAR  AKD  TIVDEH-BAX.  

..ilUE  OKPARTURE    FROM   LOVDON,  AND  THE   HEAVT  OUTSIDER. 

It  would  have  been  a  singular  sight  to  any  one  who  had  known 
Mirauda  Rankley,  in  her  palmy  days  of  wealth  and  happiness,  when 
■he  had  but  to  form  a  wi.sh  and  it  was  gratified ;  and  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  landlord  of  the  Star  and  Tinder-box,  with  his  mode 
of  lif«  and  his  associates,  to  have  seen  these  two  walking  arra-in- 
ann  through  the  streets  of  London,  much  in  the  guise  of  father  and 
daughter. 

Could  Sir  George  RankUy,  a  baronet,  have  returned  to  this  life,  he 
would  indeed  have  been  surprised  at  this  association,  of  his  beautiful 
and  dearly  loved  daughter  l>eing  thus  levelled  with  the  companion  ol 
thieves,  and  the  worst  characters  the  metropolis  abounds  in. 

But  these  men  are  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  they  display  more  untiring  sympathy  towards  the  oppressed 
than  those  who,  from  their  wealth  and  station,  are  better  (jualified  to 
a*ord,  yet  they  lack  the  desire  to  do  that  good  which  they  are  so  well 
ab!e  to  give. 

Poor  Miranda  Rankley  felt  but  too  glad  to  have  the  arm  of  the  kind- 
hea'ted  landlord  to  lean  upon,  for  she  was  nearly  worn  down  with 
fatigue  and  the  harassing  anxieties  that  she  liad  been  compelled  to  bear 
up  against.  Her  wliole  frame  seemed  bowed  down,  siticft  Rowland's 
escape  ;  her  spirits  indeed  were  better— her  heart  felt  a  little  less  of 
the  load  it  bore,  but  she  could  not  hide  from  herself  the  fact  that  Percy 
was  in  a  precarionn  position. 

The  landlord  of  the  Star  and  Tinder-box  had  allowed  her  to  walk  by 
his  side  for  wme  time  in  silence;  he  thought  that  it  would  not  lessen 
h«r  sorrow  should  he  attempt  to  divert  her  attention  from  them,  and 
in  which  he  felt  lie  should  neither  ho  doing  a  good  or  a  kind  action  if 
lie  Bucceedod,  v;hich  he  would  not  have  done. 

Now,  however,  that  they  had  nearly  reached  flie  coach-office,  he 
thourht  he  shou'd  no  longer  be  acting  for  the  best  If  he  remained  silent 
b»t  proceeded  to  give  her  some  advice.  ' 

"  Mi»s  Rankley,"  he  said,  "  now  that  we  are  nearly  at  the  spot  you 
•^m  ftart  from,  excuse  me  if  I  give  you  a  little  advif-e.    I  have  lived 
MM  yeat" ,  ;  no  matter  how  I  came  by  it,  but  I  have  ha<l  much  experi- 
£»ee  in  the  worU  and  its  ways ;  have  as  little  communication  with  those 


I  who  may  be  your  fellow  travellers  as  possible ;  but  as  soon  as  you  arrive 
j  at  York,  seek  out  your  friends  and  there  remain  with  them  till  some 
'  event  or  other  calls  you  imperiously  away  again  ;  but  believe  me  it  will 
.  be  safer  for  Rowland  Percy  that  you  should  be  no  longer  in  London." 
'•  I  will  be  guided  by  what  you  say,"  replied  Miranda,  "  as  I  am  sure 
your  advice  is  the  best,  for  you  are  well  qualified  to  give  it.    I  see  I 
can  be  no  longer  useful  here  ;  my  presence  but  endangers  him  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  to  preserve." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  her  companion,  "  and  hope  for  the  best.  Stay 
there  until  something  happens  that  sJiall  change  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  desperate  efforts  that  are  made  to  capture  Rowland  Percy  are,  in 
my  mind,  so  much  evidence  of  his  innocence,  and  that  those  who  accuse 
him  well  know  it— they  think,  he  onre  executed,  then  they  would  hava 
nothing  to  fear.'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  .'"  inquired  Miranda. 

"  I  do  indeed,  and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  should  he  succeed  in 
escaping  the  search  that  is  making  for  him,  he  will  yet  live  to  see  hia 
innocence  established." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  Miranda,  "  for  those  words  ;  they 
convey  comfort  to  my  mind,  though  it  be  but  small.  The  risk  he  runs 
is  fearfully  imminent — I  pray  to  Heaven  that  it  will  befriend  him— that 
it  will  protect  the  innocent  from  the  vile  machinations  of  the  wicked, 
and  poor  Rowland  Percy  is  as  innocent  of  the  horrid  crime  imputed  to 
him  >s  Heaven  itself,  and  as  sure  is  it  that  Bernard  Varley  is  the  man." 

"  In  my  mind,  Miss  Rankley,  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt  respecting 
the  share  these  two  men,  Varley  and  Twitter,  had  in  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Sir  George  Rankley — they  are  guilty" 

"  They  are,  they  are  ;  and  j-et  the  one  professed  to  be  the  bosom 
friend  of  my  father,  and  the  other  was  indebted  to  him  on  the  score  of 
gratitude,  for  Sir  George  was  a  kind  and  liberal  master.'' 

"  Well,  Miss  Rankley,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  we  will  not  speculate 
upon  their  motives,  but  the  fact  is  evident,  and  will  be,  I  hope,  as  ap- 
parent to  all.  one  of  these  days.  Here  we  are  now  at  the  office — coma 
in  here  and  I  will  inquire  if  there  be  a  place  vacant." 

The  landlord  now  entered  a  gateway,  from  which  opened  a  door  into 
the  booking  office,  and  entering  this,  he  inquired  of  the  clerk  if  there 
was  an  inside  vacant  for  York;  being  answered  in  the  affiimative,  he 
immediately  secured  it,  and  turning  to  Miranda,  he  said, — 

"  Your  place  is  now  secured,  you  had  better  follow  me,  and  at  once 
take  it,  as  I  saw  that  the  coach  was  being  got  ready  outside." 

It  was  indeed  quite  ready,  merely  waiting  for  the  coachman  to  ascend 
and  assume  the  sovereign  control  of  the  whole  machine.  The  landlord, 
therefore,  handed  her  in  and  saw  that  she  was  safely  bestowed,  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  her  a  small  parcel,  Avhich  he  desired  her  to  take 
care  of,  as  she  would  need  it  on  the  road. 

She  had  barely  time  to  thank  him  and  express  a  hope  that  Rowland 
Percy  would  be  safe,  when  the  coach  began  to  move  slowly  away. 

"  Have  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  landlord,  still  holding  by  the 
door,  and  willing  to  give  what  comfort  he  could  ;  "  he  shall  not  want  a 
friend  while  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  one  to  him." 

He  could  not  hear  the  reply,  for  he  was  compelled  to  let  go  his  hold 
of  the  door,  and  the  csach  drove  ofl. 

Thus  was  Miran<la  now  fairly  on  her  way  back  to  the  very  place 
from  which  she  had  escaped  with  so  much  difliculty  and  danger. 

Under  what  singular  and  different  circumstances  did  she  leave  the 
metropolis,  and  journey  towards  York  !  And  what  changes  had  taken 
place  since  she  first  set  ©ut  from  York ! 

Since  then  many  hair-breadth  escapes  had  happened,  and  poor  Mr. 
Percy  had  died,  and  still  lay  an  unburied  corpse  in  a  public  hospital. 
These  were  sad  and  dismal  thoughts  to  pass  through  the  mind  of  a 
young  and  beautiftil  girl,  one  who  had  barely  touched  the  cup  of  life, 
with  which  no  pleasure  ever  seemed  to  accompany  it. 

The  coach  now  rattled  on  through  the  streets,  and  attracted  her 
attention  to  many  objects  that  she  now  saw  as  they  passed  them  at  a 
quickened  pace.  The  lights  and  shops  appeared  more  numerous  than 
ever,  and  the  people  more  bu^y,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  ever;  the 
fact  was,  the  pace  at  which  she  was  going  through  the  street  brought 
her  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  and  their  number  hence  appeared  to 
increase. 

After  stopping  at  one  or  two  places  for  more  parcels  and  passengers, 
they  fairly  set  off  at  a  travelling  speed  ;  yet  it  was  some  time  ere  they 
were  fairly  free  from  London,  either  its  shops  or  its  lights;  they  ran 
along  the  road-side  for  son.e  miles,  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  change 
of  horses  took  place  that  Miranda  opened  the  small  parcel  tlie  landlord 
of  the  Star  and  Tinder-box  had  given  her,  the  contents  of  which  she 
found  to  be  a  silk  purse,  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  well  filled  with 
cash. 

Miranda  looked  at  the  purse  and  its  contents ;  a  tear  of  gratitude 
.started  to  her  eye  as  she  thought  of  the  sympathy  and  kindness  she  had 
experienced  from  people  who  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  show 
<nny.    Thil  last  act  of  kindness  from  on«  whom  she  had  never  seen  but 
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once,  and  who  probably  she  would  never  see  again,  cume  forcibly  to  her  I 
mind. 

The  horses  were  quickly  rhaHped,  niid  off  they  Btartml  at  s  good 
rattllH}?  pace,  passiiifj  objects  in  the  dark  roads  at  a  great  speed  ;  but 
these  were  invisible,  or  mostly  so,  to  the  inside  passenpers.  J 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  very  keerdy  over  the  | 
fields,  and  over  heath,  and  over  moors  ;  the  old  trees  rustled  to  the  | 
sriind  of  the  eastern  tyrant,  m  ho  stripped  the  branches  of  their  summer  , 
'  follape,  leaving  but  the  bare  and  naked  branch.  I 

It  was  a  cold  night,  .nnd  the  outsides  must  have  felt  it ;  but  many  of  j 
them  wrapped  themselves  up  in  a  wonderful  quantity  of  great  coats  and  j 
shawls,  continuing,  nevertheless,  to  ditraount  and  reft-esh  at  every  inn  ' 
the  coach  stopped  at  to  change. 

Wonderful  men  those  outsidcs  were,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
(juantity  of  refreshments  they  con«ume>l,  more  especially  in  the  way  of  j 
liqiaids  :  they  found,  in  the  end.  that  getting  down  wa«  easier  than  | 
getting  up,  and  it  was  performed  with  much  greater  celerity,  especially  ' 
when,  as  one  outside  did,  they  felt  numbed  from  the  cold,  or  some  other  ' 
cause,  in  the  hands,  and  let  go  his  hold  of  the  handles  intended  to  | 
assist  ascent  or  descent,  he  came  down  very  quickly,  and,  being  a  very  ; 
heavy  man,  he  experienced  a  deal  of  Inconvenience,  which  he  declared  I 
lie  could  not  recover  from  under  two  glasses  of  l)randy  and-water.  j 

The  guard  advised  him  not  to  Int.ulge  in  so  great  a  libation,  saying  j 
that  the  gentleman  will  fuid  one  quite  enough  ;  and,  if  the  gentleman  j 
must  have  two,  why  he,  the  guard,  to  save  the  gentleman  any  lacon  I 
venience  he  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  feel,  if  he  drank  them,  why  he  I 
would,  purely  out  of  dininterekted  friendship,  drink  the  other,  and  so  | 
save  the  gentleman  any  disagreeable  occurrence  in  consequence,  and  • 
run  all  the  risk. 

The  said  gentleman,  being  charmed  with  the  affability  and  attentle* 
of  the  guard,  at  once  acceded  to  the  request,  and  they  soon  put  the 
brand r'-and-waler  out  of  the  way,  and  very  soon  after  the  coach  waa 
rolling  onward  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  journey  being  enlivened  by  kuatches 
of  songs,  whieh  the  gentleman  and  the  guard  sung  ulteinati-ly,  to 
enliven  each  other. 

Thus  they  travelled  onwards  till  daybreak. 
Miranda  fell    the  position  to  cramp  her  much;  t*he  had  never'     Birth  Plvck  of  Joak  ov  Aat— The  village  of  Domremi,  on  the 
seated  herself  in  one  -position  for  so  many  hours  before  this  ;  the  we^iijer   U  ft  bank  of  the  Mentz,  close  to  the  north-west  border  of  the  department, 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  she  drew  her  shawl  around  her  closely,  to  tcreen   posacsses  historical  Interest  as  the  birth-place  of  Jeanne,  or  Joan  ot 
herself  from  the  weather.  Arc;  it  takes  from  this  circumstance,  the  distinctive  epithet  of  Dom- 

They  stopped  and  had  an  early  breakfast,  and  at  leveral  other  inns  remi-la  Pricelle.  The  house  in  >\hich  Jeanne  was  born  is  still  standing 
Miranda  had  the  opportunity  of  alighting,  refreshing  and  warming  her-  near  the  cliurch,  and  Is  easily  recognized  by  its  gothic  doorway,  sur- 
Kolf  at  a  good  fire.  (  mounted  by  three  escutcheons  with  fleurs-de  lis,  and  by  an  ancient  statue, 


A  SKETCH. 

And  all  was  silent,  all  was  still. 

When,  like  the  torrent  from  the  hill, 

Burst  o'er  fields  the  Tartar  horde; 

Uaplne  his  hoi)e    his  right  the  sword. 

Wide  o'er  the  land  his  savage  band 

Swept  wildly    bis  is  not  the  hand 

To  spare  whilst  aught  remains  to  die  - 

And  his  is  not  the  pitying  eye  ; 

And  his  Is  not  fhe  heart  to  feel 

A  pang— save  of  the  foeman's  steel. 

'I'hey  tore  nie  from  my  cot ;  I  gazed 

I'lwn  It  as  it  redly  blazed, 

1  saw  by  its  unhallowed  light 

My  father  mingi  ng  in  the  fight  ; 

nil  grey  hair  streamed  on  the  breath  of  nij/ht. 

1  saw  an  ami  npraise«l-   be  fell, 

1  heard  the  Tartar's  victor  yell, 

I  heard  the  tread  of  man  and  horse 

Come  trampling  o'er  his  heaving  corse. 

'TIh  past-  they  bore  me  far  away — 

I  sat  upon  the  tall  ship's  deck. 

As  fleet  it  cut  its  fcamy  way 

I  ntil  my  land  seemed  but  a  speck 

On  o<'ean's  d  sk,  and  then  I  wept  ; 

Yet  still  her  course  the  vessel  kept, 

.\nd  on  the  reckless  billows  rolled — 

And  on  the  keen  blast  roughly  iwept. 

'Tis  past— and  I'm  a  iilave  to  «lay; 

To-day  I  and,  aye,  perchance  to-motrow — 

Hut  life  will  jield  at  last  to  sorrow. 

I'REELUVK  IlAMMOVn. 


The  Minster  sp're  she 
and,  when  she  lelt  the 


It  was  near  night  ere  they  reached  York 
could  just  see  before  they  reached  the  town 
coach  rattTng  over  the  stones,  she  said, — 

"So  here  I  am  again  at  York!  What  eventa  now  will  happen  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  repose  of  this  now  quiet  city  .'" 

The  coach  now  stopped;  they  had  arrivod  at  their  destination 


representing  the  maid  covered  with  her  armour.    The  late  proprietor  of 
the  house,  M.  Gerardin,  after  refusing  n,000  francs,  or  240/.,  for  it, 
offered  by  a  Prussian  count,  who  wished  lo  purchase  the  place,  sold  it 
to  the  authorities  of  the  place  for  a  third  of  that  sum,  In  order  that  it 
!  might  become  national  property.    Louis  XVIII.  granted  him,  in  reward 
I  of  his  patriotic  conduct,  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
j  gave  8,000  francs,  320/..  for  the  establi  liment  of  a  free  school  in  fhe 
I  house  of  Jeanne  for  the  girls  of  Domremi  and  the  neigh Iwuring  communes, 

 .   I  8,000  francs  for  an  endowment  to  maintain  a  sister  of  charity  as  teacher 

I  of  the  school,  and  12,000,  4  80/.,  to  erect  a  monument  in  honour  of 
The  IIamstek  R.\t.— On  the  approach  of  winder  this  rat  retires   Jeanne.    This  monument  consists  of  a  fountain  with  a  quadrangular 
Into  Its  subterraneous  abode;  shutting  the  entry  with  care,  it  remains  in  ,  base,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  heroine.    It  stands  in  the  public 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  feeding  on  the  provision*  it  ha«  collected  till  the  |  place  of  the  village,  and  has  this  simple  inscription—"  A  la  memoire 


(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


frost  becomes  severe,  when  it  falls  into  a  profound  .lumber,  w  hich  soon  j  Jeanne  d'Arc 
grows  into  a  torpidity  so  profound,  that  the  animal  continues  rolled  up 
in  its  abode,  being  perfectly  cold  and  without  tno  least  appearance  of 
life.  It  may  even  be  opened,  when  the  heart  is  seen  alternately  con- 
tracting and  dilating,  but  with  a  motion  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, since  it  doc.<  not  exceed  fifteen  pulsations  in  a  minute, 
though  in  tiie  wakiug  state  of  the  animal  it  beats  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  the  same  time.  The  fat  of  the  creature  has  then  the  appearance  of 
being  coagulated,  and  its  intestines  cannot  be  made  to  exhibit  the 
smallest  symptoms  of  irritability,  the  electric  shock  passing  through 
them  without  cfTcCt.  This  lethargy  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
effect  of  cold  alon?,  but  later  observations  have  proved,  that  unless  at 
such  a  depth  beneath  the  surface  as  to  be  beyond  the  access  of  external 
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All  communications  (post-paid)  to   be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at 

the  office,  when  they  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
Accepted. — "The  Traduced,"  and  "Oh,  There's  None  Like  My  Own 

Love,"  by  H.  J.  Church. 
Phii.«dei.i.v  Tripiodorvs. — We  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  magazine 

from  which  he  has  copied  his  oriffituU  article. 
Achilles. — We  really  cannot  see  any  cause  for  complaint. 
A  Constant  Reader  (Essex). — The  verses  shall  receive  insertion. 


Of  course  you  can  bind  as  many  number<i  as  you  like  in  one  vol. 
air  the  auimal  does  not  fall  into  tiiis  state  of  torpidity,  and  that  on  the   Declined  with  thanks.—"  On  the  Enjoymentof  Huncan  Life  ;"  "Verses," 


contrarj',  when  dug  out  of  its  burrow  and  exposed  to  the  air  it  infallibly 
awakes  in  a  few  hours.    It  first  loses  the  rigidity  of  its  limbs,  after 
this  it  begins  to  move,  opens  its  mouth,  and  utters  a  sort  of  rattling 
sound,  and  having  continued  these  operations  for  some  time,  it  opens  , 
its  eyes  and  endeavours  to  rise,  when  it  reels  about  in  a  state  of  intoxi-  ! 
cation,  but  resting  for  a  small  space  it  perfectly  recovers  its  ordinary  ' 
powers.    A  process  somewhat  similar  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
whole  tribe  of  dormant  animals. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  said  his  Jif«  was  something  mop* 
fihl^  than  that  Qf  shephfidS;  hut  muoh  wore  trouWeeente, 


Freedom,"  by  R.  C.  T. ;  and  "  Forget  Me  Not." 
-The  question  has  already  been  answered  in  the  Mis- 


by  C.  E.  ; 

C.  PiCKfORD. 
CELLAJIY. 

J.  B.  GoGGS. — We  beg  to  decline  the  essay  on  "  The  Mind,"  havitg 
inserted  several  on  the  same  subject.  The  tale  mentioned  cannot  be 
inserted  in  the  Journal  ;  but,  if  possessing  sufficient  merit,  it  shall 
receive  instant  attention  in  the  Miscellany.— Since  writing  the 
above,  we  have  received  "  Hope,"  which  is  accepted. 
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INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  BACHELOR. 

Is  an  easy  little  drawing- room,  with  goodly  curtains  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  and  goodly  furniture  to  make  it  look  cheerful,  and  a  goosly  fire  in 
the  well-polished  stove,  which  made  it  warm  and  comfortable,  sat  a 
cosy  little  gentleman,  of  something  like  forty  years  of  a^e.  Now,  of 
all  the  roundest,  plumpest,  merriest,  shortest,  little  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Simon  Dapperwell  wa<j  the  most  complete ;  good  humour  shone  in  his 
jolly  face,  and  sparkled  in  hi-i  little  black  eyes,  which  beamed  still 
more  than  ever  from  his  frequent  attacks  upon  the  decanter  by  his  side, 
on  a  small,  very  small  table. 

Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  had  eat  some  time  by  the  fire,  and  there  he 
still  continued  to  sit,  though  his  broad,  rosy  cheeks  were  ready  to 
crack  with  the  heat;  he  was  evidently  in  a  brown  study,  and  it  might 
have  become  more  profound  still,  had  it  not  been  interrupttd  by  the 
entrance  of  the  smallest,  neatest,  prettiest,  servant  imaginable.  She 
lighted  the  candles,  drew  down  the  blinds,  swept  up  the  hearth,  and 
wa«  about  to  sweep  out  of  the  room  herself,  when  Mr.  Dapperwell 
exclaime'', — 

"  What  s  rt  of  a  night  is  it,  Mary  ?" 

Some  wicked  persons  affirm  that  Mr.  Dapperwell  winked  at  the 
pretty  servant ;  but  this  must  be  impos^ible,  for  he  wa^  a  man  of  good 
morals;  however,  the  pretty  Mary  bltxshed  and  smiled,  and  lejilied, 

"  It  is  a  dry,  frosty  night,  sir." 

Whereat,  Mr.  Dapperwell  said,  "  Oh  !"  and  the  pretty  servant  smiled 
again,  and  withdrew. 

And  now  Mr.  Sirp.on  Dapperwell  was  again  alone  ;  he  had  been  alone 
Hiany  hours,  and  no  wonder,  with  the  magic  of  the  pretty  Mary's  smile 
working  over  him,  that  he  felt  more  lonely  still  ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  more  forcibly  than  ever  that  he  had  been  alone  all  his  life,  and 
that  he  must  continue  so,  unless  ^ome  means  weie  taken  to  prevent  it, 
and  it  was  not  too  late  yet.  "  Oh!  no,  he  was  but  forty  !"  And  as 
these  thoughts  rose  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  he  laughtd, 
rubbed  bis  hands  with  exquisite  glee,  and  applied  himself  with  renewed 
vigour  to  the  aforesaid  decanter.  After  that  he  worked  his  body  into 
his  great  coat  with  desperation,  buttoned  it  up  to  the  very  top  button, 
and  drew  on  his  gloves  with  such  precision  that  every  stitch  was  en- 
dangered, and  proceeded  down  stairs.  Here  the  pretty  se  vaiit  arrived 
in  fluttering  haste  to  light  him  down  the  pa>sage.  How  at;entive  I 
gratitude  demanded  him  to  give  her  a  smile.  She  put  out  her  hand  to 
open  the  door.  What  a  tiresome  lock  that  was,  it  would  not  push 
back  ;  so  Mr.  Dapperwell  put  forth  his  hand  also  to  assist  her;  and  in 
doing  which,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  Mary's,  thinking  it  was  the 
latch,  of  course  :  he  pressed  it.  "  Oh,  dear  1  how  unfortunate  ;"  he  hoped 
be  had  not  hurt  her? 

Pretty  Mary,  with  pretty  confusion,  said,  "  No,  sir,"  and  looked 
prettier  than  ever. 

And  80  Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  thought  as  he  sallied  forth  into  the 
•treet. 

Now  Mr.  Dapperwell  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  proceeded  to  his 
friend's  house,  whom  he  was  going  to  consult  with,  and  he  chuckled 
more  as  he  wondered  what  that  friend  would  say  about  his  coming  at 
last  to  the  determination  of  being  married.  Married  t  how  delightful ; 
he  wondered  he  had  never  thought  of  it  before;  however,  he  was  glad 
he  had  thought  of  it  now.  In  this  state  of  min  i  he  arrived  at  the 
friend's  house. 

The  cold  influenced  the  tips  of  Mr.  Dapperweli's  fingers,  and  caused 
him  to  give  an  extra  rat-tat  at  the  friend's  door,  which  was  opened  by 
the  tmaU  seryant  In  an  agony  of  terror,  lest  it  should  be  the  tax- 


gatherer,  to  whom  her  master  had  taktn  a  positive  dislike,  and  wouldn't 
see  him  on  any  account.  However,  ptace  was  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
the  servant  when  she  discovered  it  was  a  different  visiter ;  and  soon 
was  Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  shown  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  into  the 
presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Lawson.  Now  this  lady  and  gentle- 
man were  engaged  in  the  domestic  game  of  backgammon,  and  Mrs. 
Lawson  had  contrived  to  gammon  her  lord  seveial  times  during  the 
evening  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  acute  knowledge  of  law  points,  it 
did  not  extend  to  those  of  the  gammon-board;  this,  too,  is  unprece- 
dented, for  law  j'ers  and  gammon  are  generally  close  companions.  The 
youthfal  Lawsons  were  a  1  arranged  in  a  semi  circle  round  the  fire, 
which  burnt  very  bright,  and  made  all  their  little  chubby  faces  very  red  ; 
all  which,  being  very  delightful,  made  Mr  Simon  Dapperwell  shake  hands 
w  ith  all  round  him  twice  very  heartily,  and  remark  thai  Mrs.  Lawson 
looked  more  young  and  blooming  than  ever.  Whereat  that  lady  smiled 
and  blushed,  and  cried,  "  Nonsense,"  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Dap- 
perwell more  violent  than  before.  The  shaking  of  hands  being  over, 
Mr.  Dapperwell  sat  down  and  contemplated  the  picture  of  domestic  feli- 
city for  a  few  moments  in  mute  admiration;  then,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  while  his  face  beamed  with  delight,  he  said, — 

"  Ah,  niy  friend,  you  must  be  a  happy  man ;  I  often  wish  I  had 
thought  of  getting  married  in  my  young  days.  I  should  not  then  have 
been  alone  in  the  world  as  I  nm.    But  I  am  too  old  now — too  old." 

"  Nonsen  e."  replied  his  friend  ;  "  why  you  are  quite  a  sprightly  young 
fellow  yet.    Too  old,  indeed  !  try,  man,  try." 

Well,  now,  upon  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Dapperwell,  "  I  had  thought  of 
that  myself,  but  really  1  had  not  courage  to  tell  you  so  at  first.  Yes,  I 
will  try  my  fortune  and  strive  to  gain  a  wile  yet,  A  fine,  charming 
woman,  like  Mrs.  L.,  eh,  my  boy?  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  oh,  glorious!  I  will 
be  married." 

At  the  bare  mention  of  such  an  event  taking  place,  Mr.  Dapperwell 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  slapped  Mr.  Lawson,  who  laughed  too  ;  then 
Mrs.  Lawson  laughed,  and  the  children  screamed,  and  altogether  there 
never  was  such  fun  ;  even  the  very  servant,  who  heard  it  in  the  kitchen, 
joined  in  the  mirth,  though  she  laughed,  like  many  more  people,  at 
what  she  knew  nothing  about. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  supper  was  served,  and  a  delicious  supper  it  was. 
The  steaks  were  a  miracle  of  mellowness,  tenderness,  richness,  and 
flavour,  and  cooked  to  a  turn;  and  then  the  oyster  sauce,  ohl  never 
was  sucn  Kauce  as  that ;  there  large,  plump,  real  natives  floated  in  a  lit- 
tle ocean  of  rich  liquor  ;  the  potatoes  were  like  balls  of  flour,  and  the 
greens,  as  Mrs.  Law.son  remarked,  "  like  grass  itself."  All  this  being 
washed  down  by  very  brown  stout,  in  very  robust  glasses,  was  delight- 
ful. And  this  charming  repast  was  all  prepared  by  the  fair  hands  of 
Mrs.  Lawson  herself,  without  so  much  as  even  soiling,  with  one  spot, 
the  neat  black  silk  dress,  or  little  muslin  apron,  in  which  she  was 
decked. 

Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  saw  all  this,  and  he  determined  with  renewed 
courage  to  provide  his  dull  home  as  soon  as  possible  with  such  a  charm- 
ing mistress.  They  all  »at  down  to  table,  and  did  ample  justice  to  tke 
delicacies  spread  before  them,  Mr.  Dapperwell,  in  particular,  .  te  and 
laughed  till  he  was  nearly  choked  ;  came  too  again,  and  eat  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever.  Supper  over,  Mr.  Dapperwell  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  smiled  still  more  when  Mrs.  Lawson,  with  much  grace 
and  many  sweet  smiles,  arranged  the  bottle  and  glasses  on  the  table  ; 
that  lady  tben,  with  the  mo^t  exquisite  good  breeding,  bade  the  gentle 
men  good  night,  and  left  them  to  make  merry  over  rare  old  port ;  ai;id 
merry  enough  they  were,  I  promise  you. 

Mr.  Lawson  launched  forth  in  praise  of  his  excellent  lady;  after t^ 
they  discussed  vritU  mutual  gusto  on  the  Joy^  of  wedded  life,  tj»« 
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piness  of  making  a  good  choice,  and  tlie  pleasures  arising  from  similarity 
of  tastes  and  dipositions. 

Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  announced  his  intention  of  seeking  »n  amiable 
partner  to  share  his  heart  9ud  fortune,  and  Mr.  Lawson  instructed  him 
how  to  set  about  it. 

"  Be  not  allured  by  beauty,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Lawson;  "  seek  a 
woman  who  will  make  it  her  study  to  render  your  life  peaceful  aud 
happy." 

Wr.  Simon  Dapperwejl  smiled,  fLU^  repHed,— 

"  That  is  wliflt  I  jnean  to  do— jie»k  a  wonjan  of  worth,  even  though  , 
she  is  poor.  I  shall  fieek  one  who  has  n©t  been  spoiled  by  t|ie  modern 
system  of  education  ;  I  wisli  for  an  affectionate,  simple  he axtpd  woman, 
the  lustre  of  whose  virtues  are  unshadowed  by  intercourse  with  what  is 
termed  fashionable  society  ;  for  my  opinion  is,  that  a  good  woman  should 
ever  feel  happy  in  the  company  of  her  husband  and  his  friends,  with- 
out wishing  to  gain  the  vain  admiration  of  the  world." 

After  a  great  deal  more  talking  and  a  great  deal  more  wine,  the  gen- 
tlemen's faces  grew  rather  flushed,  and  their  noses  assumed  a  deeper 
hue, — it  might  have  been  the  fire  whicli  did  it — but  I  should  say  it 
was  the  wine  aforesaid.  Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  at  last  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Bless  me,  I  did  not  think  it  was  near  so  late !"  and  intimated  his 
intention  of  going,  whereat  Mr.  Lawson  expressed  much  grief,  and 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Dapperwell  to  take  another  glass,  and  then  another 
after  that,  to  drink  the  health  of  Mrs.  Lawson.  Much  shaking  hands 
then  took  place,  with  many  protestations  of  eternal  friendship,  which 
lasted  all  the  way  down  stairs,  through  the  passage,  till  they  came  to 
the  street-door ;  then  they  wound  up  all  the  previous  shakes  with  one 
60  hearty,  that  they  nearly  dislocated  each  other's  wrists. 

"  Good  night,"  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  door  closed,  and 
Mr.  Dapperwell  wended  his  way  home,  singing—"  I'm  a  brisk  and 
sprightly  lad,"  which  disturbed  many  a  weary  sleeper,  who  wished  him 
at  Bath,  or,  perhaps,  &  place  not  quite  so  pleasant,  for  breaking  their 
repose. 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  dear  me !"  How  Mr.  Dapperwell  started,  and  has- 
tened his  steps,  when  he  heard  the  church  bell  peal  forth  that  hour ; 
he  had  never  been  ffom  home  so  late  before  in  all  his  life.  "What 
would  Mrs.  Crumby,  his  landlady,  and  pretty  Mary,  think  of  him  ?  All 
tlie  shops  were  closed,  and  the  small  pot-boys  of  various  public  houses 
wero  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  whirl  up  the  last  shutter,  and  turn  out 
those  who  had  been  sotting  there  all  day,  and  shut  out  a  f«w  customers 
who,  mad  with  haste,  strove  for  a  last  drop.  Oh,  what  a  crowd  of 
miserable  creatures  were  expelled  from  these  dens  of  degradation; 
some,  sad  and  wretched,  crept  to  some  hole  to  pass  the  night;  others, 
noisy  and  riotous,  were  beaten  by  the  police,  and  taken  to  a  horrid 
place,  from  whence,  the  next  morning,  they  were  liberated  by  paying  a 
fine,  with  the  money  which  should  have  bought  bread  lor  a  starving 
family. 

^t  takes  a  great  deal  to  damp  the  spirits  of  a  man  when  they  have 
been  ^.timulated  by  good  bumpers  of  choice  old  port ;  yet  those  of  Mr. 
Dapperwell  were  saddened  as  he  viewed  these  creatures,  and  gloomy 
thoughts  came  over  him ;  his  song  was  hushed,  aaid  he  walked  on  in 
silence,  and  more  slow  than  before. 

Presently  a  low,  trembling  voice,  soliciting  charity,  sounded  in  his 
ears— stealthy  footsteps  followed  his  own ;  he  turned  round,  aud  the 
light  of  a  lamp  fell  full  on  the  miserable  object — it  was  a  young  girl ! 
with  one  hand  she  held  together  her  tattered  clothes,  and  the  other  she 
extended  for  alms;  it  was  a  small  white  hand,  but,  oh!  so  very  thin; 
her  face  was  pinched  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping.  She  cried  in  a  low,  earnest  voice — 
Stranger,  charity  !  for  the  love  of  God." 

Had  it  been  a  man,  Mr.  Dapperwell  would  have  given  something  and 
passed  on  ;  but  as  it  was  a  woman,  and  one  in  distress,  he  turned  back 
and  said,  as  he  put  some  silver  into  her  hand, — 

"  My  good  girl,  this  is  a  late  hour  to  be  in  the  streets;  have  j'ou  no 
fiiends,  no  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  they  are  as  poor  and  miserable  as  myself.  My  dear 
mother  is  dying,  and  our  cruel  landlord  threatens  to  turn  us  into  the 
street  if  we  do  not  pay  the  rent  we  owe  him,  and  we  have  had  no  food 
since  yesterday  morning." 

"Poor  things — poor  things!"  said  Mr.  Dapperwell,  while  two  large 
tears  rolled  down  his  plump  cheeks.    "  Where  do  you  live  V 

"  No.  6,  Bartlett's-buildings,  sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well;  good  night,  God  bless  you." 
.  As  Air.  Dapperwell  said  "  God  bless  you,"  he  pressed  something  more 
into  her  hand,  ana  hurried  away,  to  prevent  himself  hearing  the  thanks 
^d  prayers  which  the  girl  poured  upon  him. 

Mr.  Dapperwell  again  bethought  himself  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  hastening  on,  he  with  a  light  heart  soon  arrived  at  his  lodgings. 
The  door  was  soon  opened,  and  by  pretty  Mary  herself.  Mr.  Dapper- 
weU  jiop^ed  »t  her,  fox  she  was  very  pale,  and  hex  eyes  were  fed  ^  if 


with  crying.  What  could  be  the  matter?  Perhaps  it  might  be  with 
sitting  up  later  than  usual ;  actuated  by  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Dappeiwell 
/said  kindly,  as  she  lighted  him  up  staiis, — 

"  I  an^  sorry  I  have  kept  you  up,  Mary,  but  I  wa»  4etained  unex- 
pectedly." 

Mary  replied,  "  Oh  !  pray  don't  mention  it,  sir  ;"  and  she  lighted  his 
chamber  candle,  placed  his  slippers  by  his  side,  and  left  the  room. 

Ht.  Da;;perwell  thought  Mary  seemed  very  sad,  but  it  wat  nothing  to 
bim  ;  why  should  it  be  anything  ?  So,  being  sjcepy,  he  thought  no 
more  about  it,  hut  took  his  light  and  went  to  bed,  and  sound  freie  the 
slumber;)  and  s  vtet  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell. 

The  next  morning  the  bright  rays  of  the  golden  sun  peeped  into  the 
eyes  of  Mr  Dapperwell  himself,  ere  he  was  fully  aware  how  late  it  was ; 
then  calling  to  mind  some  particular  business  he  had  to  perform,  he 
jimipcd  up,  hastily  performed  his  toilet,  and  walked  down  stairs  into 
the  sitting  room,  whcjre  he  found  Mrs.  Crumby  herself  in  all  the  glories 
of  pink  gingham,  and  pink  ribbons,  busily  engaged  in  dusting  the 
apartment. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Crumby,"  said  Mr.  Dapperwell,  with  most 
polite  gallantry.  "  I  assurp  you,  ma'am,  the  veitation  I  felt  in  sleeping 
so  late,  is  totally  banished  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

Sly  rogue ;  he  did  not  say  how  much  rather  he  would  have  seen  pretty 
Marj-. 

The  landlady  simpered  and  blushed  till  she  became  an  rosy  as  her 
ribbons,  and  replied, — 

"  Oh,  well,  I  never  in  all  my  bom  days,  heard  such  a  man  as  you 
are,  Mr.  Dapperwell,  so  very  gallant — what  a  pity  you  wasn't  a 
knights  errant." 

Mr.  DapperwoU  looked  as  if  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  too  ;  but  he 
couUl  nut  answer,  for  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
had  made  fearful  inroads  upon  the  French  rolls,  the  eggs,  and  ham  ; 
when,  however,  he  had  cleared  a  passage  for  his  voice  by  means  of  a 
long  draught  of  coffee,  he  said, — 

"  How  is  it,  Mrs.  Crumby,  th»t  you  are  perfornalng  the  duties  of  your 
handmaid  this  morning  ?  I  am  afraid  I  am  causing  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble." 

"  Oh  dear  no,  sir,"  murmured  the  landlady,  "  I  always  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  waiting  upon  you.  To  be  sure,  I  shall  now,  for  a  time,  have  a 
great  deal  to  do ;  for  this  impudent  creature,  Mary,  has  left  roe  without 
any  previous  notice,  all  in  sixes  and  sevpns." 

Mr.  Dapperwell  paused  in  the  act  of  conveying  a  huge  mouthful  of 
ham  to  his  lips,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Dear  roe;  when  did  she  leave?" 

"  Ob,  early  this  morning,  sir ;  she  asked  my  permission  to  go  out,  at 
first,  on  account  of  her  mother  being  ill;  but  that  was  nothing  to  me, — 
of  course,  I  couldn't  let  her  go,*£o  she  took  herself  off  without  my  leave. 
But  I'll  not  pay  her  a  farthing  of  wages — no,  no — I  know  better 
than  that." 

And  Mrs.  Crumby  drew  herself  up  with  much  dignity,  and  said,  by 
way  of  a  wind-up  to  her  speech  — 

"  For  my  part,  I  can't  think  what  has  come  to  all  the  young  women 
now  a  days ;  they  never  think  of  work ;  nothing  but  gadding  about  is 
their  delight,  I  declare." 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Crumby  had  leng  suspected  that  her 
lodger  admired  the  pretty  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Crumby  being  a  widow,  had 
marked  Mr.  Dapperwell  for  her  own,  and  was  therefore  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her  servant,  whom  she  had  often  thought  strove  to  rival  her  in  the 
affections  of  the  single  gentleman.  Poor  Marj',  far,  very  fax  was  such  a 
thing  from  her  thoughts. 

That  same  morning,  booted  and — no,  not  spurred, — but  great-coated 
and  well  gloved,  with  a  smiling  face,  and  a  light  heart,  Mr.  Simon 
Dapperwell  proceeded  along  the  Strand  on  his  way  to  Bartlett's-build- 
ings. There  ■  as  a  small  gate  at  the  entrance  to  those  buildings,  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  Mr.  Dapperwell  forcing  his  very  stout, 
round  littie  body  through  that  same  gate;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear 
the  little  boys  laugh,  and  then  shout,  when  he  did  get  through. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  house  No.  6.  Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell's  ap- 
pearance scared  away  about  a  dozen  little  dirty  children  from  the  door, 
which  stood  open,  and  brought  a  woman  in  great  haste  from  the  par- 
lour, to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Mr.  Simon  Dapperwell  described  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  §ee 
as  well  as  he  could  ;  whereupon  the  woman  led  him  up  three  flights  of 
very  old  perpendicular  stairs,  and  after  tapping  at  a  door  then  left  him. 
In  a  moment  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and,  judge  his  surprise,  at 
beholding  Mary.  She  looked  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
ing.   She  whispered — 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness  to  my  sister  .and  my  deal 
mother.  I  did  not  know  they  were  so  bad ;  they  would  not  tell  me 
before.  But  last  night  my  sister  feared  our  mother  would  die,  and  so 
sloe  came  to  me.  She  also  told  me  the  kindness  she  had  received  from 
a  stranger.    Oh,  sir,  that  was  j'ou!    Gojd  blef  s  jou  for  ^ch  gpodAess. 
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Look,  sir,  my  mother  sleeps.  Oh,  it  is  a  long  time  since  she  has  slept 
so  sweet,  so  calm  as  this." 

On  a  low  miserable  bed  lay  the  poor  woman  as'eep ;  by  her  side  knelt 
the  sister  of  Mary,  the  girl  whom  Mr.  Dapperwell  met  the  night  before. 
There  were  no  chairs  ;  so  he  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  while 
Marj^  carefully  and  silently  prepared  some  simple  refreshment  for  the 
sufferer  when  she  awoke. 

As  Mr.  Dapperwell  sat  gazing  on  the  pale,  -wan  face  of  the  sleeper, 
he  fancied  that  it  was  not  strange  to  him — that  he  had  seen  those  fea- 
tures somewhere  before,  blooming  in  beauty  and  health.  They  seemed 
to  recal  the  joys  of  days  long  past,  and  the  image  of  one  whom  he 
thought  slumbered  with  the  dead.  Hope  rose  to  his  heart ;  his  frame 
shook ;  and,  unable  to  subdue  his  emotion,  he  exdaimed — 

"  Time  and  grief  have  made  deep  ravages  in  thy  youthful  beauty  ; 
but  something  still  remains  to  tell  me  you  are  my  beloved  and  long- 
lost  sister,  Sarah.  Awake,  Sarah !  Look  upon  and  embrace  your 
brother !" 

The  invalid  started,  opened  her  ej'es,  and  said  in  a  feeble  voice — 
"  Who  calls  me  Sarah  ?    None  have  called  me  by  that  name  for 
years." 

"  'Tis  I,  Sarah,  your  brother.    Do  you  forget  me  ?" 

The  sufferer  spread  out  her  arms  and  said — 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  kind  face.    You  are  my  brother." 

The  two  girls  stood  in  amazement,  and  could  scarcely  collect  their 
senses  to  attend  to  their  mother,  who  had  fainted  in  her  brother's  arms. 

Poor  Mr  Dapperwell,  when  he  thought  of  the  attentions  he  had  for- 
merly paid  his  new-faund  niece,  Mar}%  felt  rather  confused  ;  but  he 
proposed  to  make  ample  amends  in  future  in  the  character  of  her  uncle. 
He  embraced  her,  and  also  her  sister,  and  promised  to  be  a  friend  to 
them  and  their  beloved  mother ;  which  promise  was  most  faithfully 
kept. 

Sarah  Dapperwell,  the  sister  of  our  hero,  was,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a 
very  beautiful  girl,  and  her  parents  thought  they  had  secured  an  excel- 
lent match  for  her  with  a  rich  wharfinger,  very  old,  and  very  ugly;  but 
being  very  wealthy,  his  age  and  unprepossessing  appearance  were 
overlooked  bj-  her  parents.  But  not  so  by  Sarah,  who  regarded  with 
abhorrence  the  person  of  her  destined  husband  ;  and  being  long  beloved 
by  one  of  the  young  clerks  in  her  father's  counting-house,  to  him  she 
gave  her  hand,  and  shortly  afterwards  sailed  with  him  to  America  ;  but 
they  lost  the  goodwill  of  all  her  friends,  except  her  kind-hearted  brother, 
•who,  while  he  lamented  the  errors  of  his  sister,  pitied  and  forgave  them. 
But  it  was  not  then  in  his  power  to  assist  her,  being  solely  dependent 
on  his  father. 

Three  years  after  Sarah's  marriage  her  husband  died,  leaving  her  a 
young  widow  with  two  little  girls,  and  only  ten  pounds  in  ready  money 
to  struggle  with  the  cares  of  the  world. 

Sarah  was  too  proud  to  make  her  family  acquainted  with  her  distress  ; 
and  thus  sixteen  years  roiled  over,  without  their  knowledge  of  her 
existence,  and  during  that  period  her  brother  had  succeeded  to  his  I 
father's  fortune.    But  fiuitless  were  all  his  attempts  to  discover  his 
sister,  till  the  incident  we  have  recited.    Sarah  often  heard  of  Simon 
Dapperwell,  but  pride,  as  we  stated  before,  prevented  her  making  him  j 
acquainted  with  the  sorrow  and  disgrace  she  had  brought  upon  herself.  { 
But  when  Sarah  found  her  brothf-r,  and  the  same  kind-hearted  creature  I 
as  ever.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  delight  that  filled  her  heart. 

The  kind  attentions  of  Simon  Dapperwell  soon  restored  his  widowed 
sister  to  health  ;  and  he  nearly  drove  Mrs.  Cramby  mad  with  vexation 
by  quitting  her  apartments  and  taking  a  handsome  house,  and  splen-  ' 
didly  furnishing  it  from  top  to  bottom;  and  having  taken  possession,  ' 
he  fully  established  his  sister  there  as  perfect  iristress  of  his  domestic  | 
affairs,  and  for  his  two  nieces  he  employed  various  masters  to  finish  j 
their  education,  which,  owing  to  their  mother's  reduced  circumstances,  j 
had  been  much  neglected.  j 

From  this  happy  change  in  the  dull  routine  of  Mr.  Dapperwell's  life, 
he  gave  up  all  idea  of  ixarriage,  being  certain  that  he  never  would  be  : 
happier  than  he  was;  and  after  his  nieces  married,  which  in  good  time  ! 
they  did,  and  were  happy  and  prosperous,  the  brother  and  sister  lived 
long  together  in  mutual  peace  and  affection.  Years  passed  on,  and  still 
hand  In  hand  they  journeyed  through  life;  and  long  after  they  had 
ceased  to  live  were  their  good  deeds  remembered.  Every  one  spoke 
with  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  kind  old  bachelor  and  his  sister. 

 L.  N. 

Philosophers  and  physicians  need  good  looking  after,  for  they  often 
leave  more  to  cure  than  they  have  cured. 

If  your  life  has  been  so  irreproachahle  as  to  leave  your  enemy  no  op- 
psrtunity  for  detraction  without  inventing  a  calumny  against  you,  con- 
sider what  a  comfort  it  is  that  malice  cannot  hurt  you  without  the  aid 
of  falsehood ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  you  may  trust  to  the  genuine 
laimes.i  of  your  character  to  clear  itself  in  the  end. 


OR, 


CLARA  BURSDEN ; 

THE  MISANTHROPE'S  REVENGE. 


The  silver  moon  had  some  hours  risen,  and  cast  her  resplendent 
beams  over  lake,  hill,  and  forest,  while  a  deep  shadow  was  thrown  by 
every  object  that  opposed  her  rays.  Within  his  solitary  hut  sat  Almutz, 
leaning  pensively  upon  his  hand  ;  a  straggling  ray  shot  through  the 
broken  window,  and  cast  its  pale  beam  upon  his  pallid  face,  while  his 
dark  hair  hung  in  matted  clusters  upon  his  sinewy  shoulders.  While 
he  sat  thus  musing,  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight. 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  starting  suddenly  up,  "  is  it  so  soon  twelve  ;  my 
kiln  will  want  replenishing.  I  must  away,  and  burn  mere  charcoal  in 
the  forest.  How  weary  'tis  to  watch  the  burning  bough  first  redden  in 
the  flame,  then  blacken  in  the  air ;  yet  do  I  feel  a  joy  in  woe — a  tri- 
umph iu  the  hate  I  bear  mankind.  Yes ;  it  is  music  to  my  soul  to 
hear  the  fat  and  lazy  citizens  cry,  as  I  pace  along  the  streets, — '  There ; 
— mark  him  well ! — there  goes  the  misanthrope,  Almutz,  the  charcoal- 
burner!'  No  matter,  let  them;  the  rabble's  praise  is  as  good  as  its 
censure." 

While  thus  the  charcoal-burner  soliloquized,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  footstep,  and  immediately  the  voice  of  a  stranger  called, — 
"  Ho  !  there  ! — within — house  !  house  !" 

"  Come  in,  and  don't  stand  there  barking  at  the  moon,"  said  Almutz, 
petulantly; 

"  Unlock  the  door,  then,"  replied  the  voice. 

"  It  does  not  waut  unlocking,"  said  Almutz.  "  Locks,  indeed  ! — egadi 
they  must  be  clever  scoundrels,  indeed,  that  could  find  anything  here 
worth  locking  up." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  we  shall  not  have  to  quarrel  on 
the  score  of  poverty." 

"  If  you  mean  that  you  are  poor  in  spirit,"  replied  Almutz,  "you  are 
poor,  indeed ;  but  as  to  your  being  poor  in  pocket,  I  know  better." 
"  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  You  would  charge  me  something  for  telling  you  even  that,"  an- 
swered Almutz. 
"  Not  I— not  I." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  Almutz,  "  I  take  you  to  be  a  rogue." 
"  You're  candid,  too,"  replied  the  stranger;  "although,  at  present,  I 
do  not  see  how  j'ou  can  so  easily  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  that  point." 

"  It  is  written  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  upon  your  face,"  said  Almutz. 
"  They  say  the  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind.  Do  you  feel  satisfied 
with  the  answer?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  you  are  an  impudent  rascal.  I 
must  have  a  better  look  at  you." 

"  You  are  very  welcome,"  said  Almutz.   "  Now  how  do  you  like  me  ?" 
"  Not  too  well.'i  replied  the  stranger;  "  you  are  rather  ragged.  Pray 
what  do  they  call  you  in  these  parts?" 
"  The  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods." 

"  A  very  good  name,  too,"  rej-lied  the  strenger.  "  Pray  who  is  your 
tailor?" 

"  I  am  my  own  tailor  and  breeches-maker,  in  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary," replied  Almutf,  with  a  grin,  that  displayed  a  double  row  of  white 
and  very  long  teeth. 

"  You — you,  a  tailor?"  said  the  stranger,  with  surprise.  "  I  should 
as  lief  supposed  the  devil  to  be  a  tailor  as  you.  Pray  where  is  your 
workshop  I" 

"  In  the  corn  fields,"  said  Almutz,  with  another  grin.  "  I  exchange 
clothes  with  the  scarecrows,  and  am  generally  a  gainer  by  the  bargain." 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,"  continued  the  stranger,   ■ 

"  I  am  not  a  jot  too  good,"  replied  Almutz,  "  so  don't  think  to 
flatter  me." 

"  D-j  you  mean  that?  — eh?" 

Mean  it  ?— to  be  sure  I  do  !  Are  you  any  better  than  you  should 
be  ?"  returned  the  charcoal-burner. 

"  You  don't  seem  prepossessed  in  my  favour,  I  think,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

"  1  am  sure  that  I  am  not,  so  I  don't  deceive  you.  Your  face  made 
an  impression  upon  me  the  first  time  I  saw  it,  although  I  forget  your 
name.    What  is  it  1" 

"  My  name  is  Gifford  Maiden,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Maiden — Maiden  !"  said  Almutz — "that  is  not  the  name  I  n^ean  ; 
still  I  know  you  for  the  far-famed  miser  that  has  lately  returned  ixom 
abroad,  with  more  gold  than  he  could  well  manage  to  carry." 

" 'Tis  true  that  I  am  that  merchant,"  said  Maiden,  with  a  frown; 
"  but  in  what  have  I  acted  like  a  miser?" 

"  You  put  a  penny  in  the  poor-box,"  said  Almutz,  "  and  reported  to 
the  world  that  it  was  a  pound  ;  was  not  that  a  miser's  act,  eh  ?" 
"  A  man  may  be  no  miser,  and  yet  dearly  love  gold,"  said  Maiden. 
"That's  true,"  replied  Almutz ;  "there  was  a  time  when  I  loved 
gold,  but  I  did  so  lik«  a  man— 1  was  its  jnaster ;  tut  you,  Maidea, 
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its  slave.  There  was  a  time,  too,  when  I  loved  honour  and  virtue,  but, 
like  the  otlier  varieties  of  life,  they  are  fled  for  ever,  and  Cleophas  Al- 
niutz  has  become  a  charcoal-burner." 

"I  want  to  rest  my  weary  limbs,"  said  Maiden.  "  I  have  walked  a 
Bore,  long  distance.    Will  your  hospitality  grant  me  an  hour's  repose  I" 

"  Yes,"  said  Almutz ;  *'  there  is  a  couch  within — perhaps  you  may 
find  it  hard." 

"Harder  where  there's  none.  I  am  aged  now,  and  in  my  time  have 
snored  upon  a  rock  ;  but  I  want  to  borrow  of  you." 

"  You  mistake  me,  friend,"  said  Almutz  ;  "  1  am  noi  a  man  who  has 
jnonty  to  lend." 

"  I  did  not  ask  it ;  I  only  want  a  spade  and  mattock,"  continued 
Maiden. 

"  What  can  you  want  them  for  at  this  hour?"  demanded  Almutz. 
"  I  am  a  botanist  as  well  as  merchant,"  said  Maiden. 
"But  will  not  the  day-time  suit  you?" 

"  No,"  said  Maiden  :  "  the  herb  I  seek,  like  mushrooms,  come  forth 
at  night." 

"  You  can  have  them." 

"  Thank  ye.  Now  I  will  take  an  hour's  rest ;"  an.^  so  saying,  the  old 
man  went  into  an  inner  chamber,  and  casting  himself  upon  the  mattrass 
of  the  charcoal-burner,  soon  began  to  slumber. 

As  soon  as  tlie  old  man  had  gone  to  rest,  Almutz  again  was  preparing 
to  go  to  his  work  in  the  forest,  when  the  voice  of  another  stranger 
arres'ed  his  attention. 

"Whose  house  is  this?"  said  the  stranger,  who  was  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  olhcer  of  lancers. 

"Mine,"  said  Almutz. 

"  Will  you  shelter  me  ?"  said  the  officer,  looking  round  the  naked 
walls  of  the  hut. 

"  yes,"  replied  the  misanthrope. 
Well,  that's  hospitable,  too." 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  replied  the  charcoal-burner. 

"Then  why  did  you  admit  me  ? '  asked  the  ollicer. 

"Because  you  are  like  the  element,"  replied  Almutz,  "you  would 
come  in.  The  rain  trickles  through  these  old  rafters,  and  the  night 
winds  sigh  through  every  crevice  like  funeral  dirges." 

"  I  admit,"  said  the  officer,  "  it  is  not  the  most  comfortable  residence 
in  the  world;  but  what  do  you  do  here?  1  did  not  think  to  lind  any 
one  up  at  so  late  an  hour."  • 

"  Sometimes  I  bite  my  nails,  sometimes  I  guide  strangers  through 
the  forest,  and  sometimes  1  burn  charcoal  for  a  living." 

"  Well,  that's  an  honest  confession,  too,  ' replied  the  soldier.  "  Could 
you  direct  me  to  Bursden  Hall  when  this  storm,  which  has  come  on  so 
suddenly,  has  passed  !    I'll  pay  you." 

"  I  require  no  payment,"  said  Almutz,  "  so  you  may  keep  your 
money." 

"  I  think  you  rather  rough,  friend  ;  but  I  like  your  honesty.  I'll 
trust  you,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Almutz  ;  "  but  for  my  part,  1  trust  no  one.  You 
must  be  in  love." 

iove — love !"  repeated  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  'tis  true  I  once 
did  love." 

"  And,  If  I  mistiike  not,  you  do  so  now,"  replied  the  charcoal-burner. 

"  I  am  fresh  from  the  wars,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  and  to-morrow 
•was  to  have  been  wedded  to  the  beauteous  daughter  of  Sir  Herbert 
Uursdcn." 

"  I  know  her  well,"  replied  the  charcoal-burner.  "  She  is  a  lovely 
creature." 

"  She  is  as  lovely  as  lier  father  is  avaricious,"  continued  the  officer. 
"  He  is  prejudiced  against  my  squandering  propensities,  as  he  calls 
them,  and  insists,  as  a  return  for  what  he  gives  his  daughter,  that  I 
shall  pay  down  a  thousand  pounds  upon  the  altar  at  our  wedding  " 

"Indeed!"  said  Alrautzr musing. 

"Now,  five  hundred  of  the  thousand  pounds  I  had,  but,  like  a 

fool,  " 

"Spent  them,"  said  the  charcoal-burner. 

"  At  the  gaming-table,"  continued  the  soldier. 

"  Is  there  no  one  of  whom  you  could  borrow  the  sum  ?"  asked  Almutz. 

"  I  have  a  relation  that  they  say  is  rich,  one  Rickard  Maiden  ;  but 
he  is  in  a  distant  country,  and  this  money  I  must  have  upon  my  wed- 
ding day" 

"  When  is  that  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 

"  'Tis  a  short  notice  until  then,"  said  Almutz ;  "  for,  if  I  mistake  not, 
'tis  now  past  one." 

"  Ah  !  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"  But  if  your  relation  were  within  call,  could  yeu  lay  much  strength 
in  his  generosity  ?" 

"  I  feel  very  sure  he  would  aasist  me,"  said  the  soldier,  brightening 
Jip  at  the  thought  of  the  ideal  assistance. 


"  Then  we  will  try  the  experiment,"  said  the  charcoal-burner,  going 

into  the  inner  chamber.  "  Here,  Master  Maiden,"  continued  he  "  is  a 
lelation  of  yours,  and  wait.-;  to  see  you." 

"  Eh!  what?"  said  the  old  man. 

"  A  relation." 

"  A  relation  !"  repeated  the  old  man.  "  I  have  but  one  in  the  world, 
and  he  must  be  some  distance  from  here." 

"  Here  is  your  rela.ion,  Albert  Maiden,"  said  the  officer,  thrusting  his 
head  into  the  inner  room. 

"  That  certainly  is  the  voice  of  my  nephew  Albert,"  continued  the  old 
man,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  My  dear  uncle  Richard,"  sai-l  Albert,  taking  the  old  man's  hand; 
"  I  am  really  glad  to  see  )ou.  I  thought  you  were  in  a  foreign  land. 
Who  could  have  thought  of  meeting  a  relation  in  so  lonely  a  spot  aa 
this,  and  at  such  an  hour?" 

"  Humph!"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  am  sorry  you  should  find  me 
so  poor." 

"  I  avi  more  lorry  than  you,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Albert ;  "for  I 
wanted  to  borrow  a  little  from  you." 

"  Borrow  fr>im  mo  I — from  mc  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  In  a  note  of 
surprise.  "  Where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven!  do  you  imagine  that  lean 
find  money?    i;o  you  think  1  coin  it  1" 

"  No,  m;  dear  uncle,  I  do  not  think  you  coin  it,  but  I  think  you  can 
lend  me  a  little,"  said  Albert,  playfully. 

"  Your  extravagance  would  bring  me  to  the  workhouse,"  replied  the 
uncle,  in  a  mibcrable  lone. 

"  I'oor  man !"  said  Almutz,  ironically ;  "  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 
You  know  he  only  possesses  about  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Hold  your  sarcastic  tongue,"  said  Albert,  wrathfully. 

"  That  is  all  I  get  for  the  trouble  I  have  taken,"  replied  Almutz  ; 
"  but  it  is  a  fault  of  mine;  I  can't  help  talking;  I  even  do  it  in  my 
sleep.  But  I  must  be  content ;  it  is  the  coin  that  is  most  current  In  the 
world.  Kick  down  the  ladder  that  has  helped  you  up  the  ladder  of 
prosperity." 

"  Come,  come,  uncle,"  said  Albert,  coaxingly  ;  "  this  money  I  must 
have.    You  can  spare  It  easily,  and  I  will  repay  it  early." 

"  I  might  be  able  to  lend  it  you  in  a  year  or  so,"  said  the  miser. 

"  Now  or  never!"  said  Albert,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  old  man's 
shoulder. 

"  What!"'  continued  the  miser;  "  you  surely  don't  mean  to  murder 
me  ?    For  God's  sake,  take  you'  hand  offl" 

"  Really,  uncle,  you  astoni.h  me !"  cried  Albert.  "  What  on  earth 
can  you  possibly  mean  ?" 

"  Mean !"  replied  the  old  man,  pettishly.  "  You  Imagine  that  I  pos- 
sess wealth,  and  would  therefore  lob  me — perhaps  murder  might  en- 
sue— my  white  hairs  stained  with  n>y  blood,  and  " 

"  Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Albert,  as  he  raised  his  eyes.  "Is  it 
come  to  this?  to  be  thoughca  murderer— an  assassin — and  by  one's 
own  relative?  It  shall  not  he,  old  man,"  he  continued  impressively. 
"  Were  the  wealth  of  Crcesus  at  your  disposal,  I  would  scorn  to  receive 
a  mite  from  your  accumulated  hoard." 

"  I  daie  say,"  replied  the  miser. 

"  Now,  Almutz,"  continued  Albert,  "  the  storm  is  over,  lead  me  to 
Buisden  Hall." 
"  I  will." 

"  And  you,"  continued  Albert,  turning  to  his  uncle,  "  keep  your  ill- 
gotten  gold,  and  let  the  joy  jou  have  in  counting  it  be  poisoned  by  the. 
thought  of  the  wrongs  of  those  you  wrenched  it  from.  May  your  heart 
flutter  with  fear,  and  each  nerve  qu  ver  at  a  step.  May — but  enough  ;  'tis 
curse  enough  for  the  wronged  to  know  that  wretch  is  ever  an  alien  to 
happiness,  wr.ose  soul  denies  it  to  another.    Forward  to  Bursden  Hall." 

"  Before  you  go,"  said  Maiden,  "just  tell  me  where  I  shall  get  the 
spade  and  mattock." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  can  want  with  them,"  said  Almutz;  "  but 
you  will  find  them  behind  the  hut."  Having  said  this,  he  turned  to 
conduct  Albert  to  Bursden  Hall. 

The  moon  now  shone  brightly  again  on  every  object,  and  her  beams 
danced  merrily  on  the  rippling  brooks  which  Albert  and  the  charcoal- 
burner  crossed  in  their  path,  while  the  nightingale  caused  the  grove  to 
resound  with  her  minstrelsy.    At  last  Albert  exclaimed, — 

"  Yes;  as  I  said  before,  I  wrote  to  Clara  Bursden  the  way  that  I  had 
gquar.dered  the  money." 

"  The  more  fool  you,"  said  Almutz,  drily. 

"  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  gain  her  consent  ?"  asked  Albert. 

"  Don't  a«k  it,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  carry  her  off  without." 

"  No,"  said  Albert;  "  without  her  father's  consent  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  gain  her's ;  but  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  will  see  her  for  the 
last  time,  and  then  feid  adieu  to  her  for  ever." 

"  No,"  said  the  misanthrope,  a  sudden  fit  of  unaccountable  feeling 
taking  possession  of  his  mind  ;  "  sooner  than  such  should  he  the  case  X 
would  pay  the  money  myself." 
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•«  You  !"  said  Albert,  starting. 

"Yes,  I.  Here,  hold  lorth  your  hand — 'tis  a  weighty  affair ;  but 
here  it  is,  in  gold  and  notes." 

Albert  hesitated  lor  some  time  ;  he  doubted  in  his  own  mind  whether 
it  had  been  honestly  attained;  but  the  present  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
the  sound  of  the  coin,  induced  him  to  accept  the  proffered  sum. 

*'  Need  you  no  document — no  bond — no  security  ?" 

"  No,"  said  his  companion,  with  a  fixed  and  rigid  countenance. 
"  Think  me  not  generous  in  what  I  have  done.  I  give  it  you  because 
I  want  it  not.  My  pride  is  in  my  poverty.  If  I  knew  a  mine  of  wealth 
was  concealed  beneath  my  feet,  I  would  not  dig  an  inch,  nor  disturb 
the  green  carpet  of  nature  to  secure  it." 

"  Generous  man  !"  said  Albert ;  "  how  shall  I  be  ever  able  to  repay 
this  act  of  disintereated  service  ?  but  I  will,  and  that  handsomely.  We 
meet  again  ?" 

"  No,"  repli:d  Almutz,  in  a  melancholy  tone;  our  fates  are  dif- 
ferent. Mine  is  to  be  wretched — yours  to  be  happy.  Y'our  couch  will  be 
to-morrow  night  the  arn.s  of  a  young  and  blooming  bride — mine  the  burn- 
ing charcoal.  Meet !  why  should  we  meet  ?  "Why  should  rags  come  in 
collision  wiih  the  gaudy  trappings  of  your  scarlet  uniform  ?" 

"  You  would  wish  to  forget  me  then  .'"  said  Albert. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  though  I  may  not  wish  to  remember," 
said  the  misanthrope. 

"  If  so,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  accept  this  as  a  memento  ;  it  was  a 
present  from  my  Clara,  but  I  will  give  it  you."  At  the  same  time  he 
put  a  richly  inlaid  piatol  into  the  hand  of  the  charcoal  bui  ner. 

"  Well — well!"  said  the  misanthrope,  "  when  I  am  weary  of  life, 
'twill  do  to  put  an  end  to  my  exisieuce." 

**  Nonsense,  man — nonsense  !"  replied  Albert,  half  jestingly. 

" 'Tis  not  such  nons.nse,  either,"  said  Aiinutz ;  "but  ere  that 
happen,  you  shall  hear  my  tale.    'Tis  many  a  cay  since  I  related  it." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,"  said  Albert ;  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  listen." 

"  'Twas  some  years  ago,"  continued  Almutz,  "  at  a  time  when  I  was 
vergiug  on  the  borders  of  manhood,  that  my  father  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring city  to  scrape  his  wealth  together,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
the  glens  of  his  native  vale  in  peace.  The  day  of  his  return  arri\ed, 
and  I  was  written  to,  to  meet  him  on  the  journey.  I  did  meet  tiim, 
but  he  was  bathed  in  blood,  and  stretched  upon  the  road,  weltering  amid 
a  pool  of  clotted  gore." 

*'  Did  he  live  1"  inquired  Albert,  as  he  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"  He  lived  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  died  within  these  arms," 
replied  the  charcoal-burner. 

"  Did  you  seek  the  murderer?" 

"  I  cid." 

"  Who  was  he  1" 

"  Myself." 

"  How  ?  what  ?"  said  Albert.   "  You — you  the  parricide?" 

"  Yes,  I,"  replied  his  companion  "though  not  in  vvish  or  act;  but 
hear —  wiy  horse  was  weary — I  stayed  to  bait  him  at  an  inn,  and  there, 
(boy  that  I  was)  in  the  joy  of  my  heart  I  boasted  that  my  business  was 
to  meet  my  father  returning  wi'h  a  hum  of  money.  There  were  robbe  s 
in  the  room  who  heard  me,  and  one  or  more  met  the  good  old  man  by 
a  nearer  path,  lobbed  him  of  all,  and  left  him  a  bleeding  corpse." 

"  And  )ou  ?"  said  Albert. 

"  Am  now  a  misanthrope!"  replied  his  guide. 

"  But  themurderert,"  inquired  Albert ;  "  could  you  never  leam  their 
names  i" 

"  Before  my  father  closed  his  languid  eyes  in  death,"  said  Almutz, 
"  he  told  me  that  when  they  had  stretched  him,  as  they  supposed,  a 
corpse,  one  ruffian  called  the  o.her  Walter  Varley." 

"  Walter  Vai  ley,"  repeated  Albert,  in  tones  of  amazement;  "that 
was  the  name  of  my  own  servant,  whom  I  had  di.scharged  from  the 
regiment  for  being  concerned  in  a  robbery.    And  the  other  " 

"  His  name  was  Barnard  Cavan." 

"  Merciful  God !"  said  Albert,  in  wild  surprise,  "  it  was  the  name  as- 
sumed by  my  uncle,  Richard  Maiden  ;  but  how  did  you  discover  it?" 

"Jtwas  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,"  continued  Almutz,  "that  I  was 
digging  for  peat  upon  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
and  in  so  doing,  I  turned  up  a  soldier's  havresack.  The  name 
'  Barnard  Cavan'  was  rpon  it.  I  opened  it,  and  it  contained  one  of  the 
irery  purses  (for  there  were  two)  that  were  my  father's,  and  this  is  one. 
(  could  swear  it  was  my  father's— I  could  swear  it ;  and  the  man  whom 
hated  by  instinct — the  man  whose  face  I  could  have  swoin  I  had 
een  before— the  wretch  I— the  caitiff !— thy  uncle— the  miser,  and  my 
ather'g  murderar,  are  one." 

"  Almighty  God  I"  cried  Albert,  as  the  recital  riveted  him  to  the 
pot  for  the  moment,  and  the  perspiration  streamed  from  every  pore  ; 
can  such  things  be  ?  Here,  take  back  your  money — not  a  moiety  will 
have." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Almutz  ;  "  the  money  is  lawfully  mine,  though  it  is 


the  price  of  a  parent's  blood — you  are  a  worthy  youth,  take  it  and 
prosper.    Here  is  Bursden  Hall.    Farewell !— farewell !" 

"  Stay  ! — stay  !"  cried  Albert,  "  where  go  you  now?" 

"To  rouse  up  Fleeping  justice  from  its  couch.  Shall  justice  sleep, 
and  my  murdered  father's  spirit  clamour  night  by  night  for  its  revenge? 
No,  I  have  long  waited  for  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory,  and  now 
that  shall  ke  your  uncle's  gibbet.    Farewell !" 

For  some  minutes  Albert  stood  gazing  upon  the  form  of  his  com- 
panion, until  his  shadow  was  lost,  and  blended  with  the  gloom  of  the 
surrounding  trees.  "  Singular  being  !"  he  exdaimed  ;  "  strange  com- 
pound of  humanity;  thou  callest  thyself  misanthrope  ;  but  I  deem  that 
it  is  misapplied  ;  yet  thou  hast  cause  to  hate  mankind.  My  uncle,  too, 
not  content  with  having  disgraced  his  family  by  receiving  the  bounty  of 
a  common  soldier,  and  forsworn  his  name,  must  commit  a  murder — • 
horrible !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  turned  and  went  to  the  gates  of  Bursden  Hall. 
■»**«*« 

As  soon  as  Almutz  had  left  Albert,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
city,  and  as  he  passed  the  spot  near  where  he  had  discovered  the  body 
ot  his  murdered  father,  he  suddenly  stopped  as  a  voice  struck  upon  his 
ear.  It  proceeded  from  bei.tath  the  shade  of  a  smah  ruin  a  short  dis- 
tance froM  the  load  side.  The  moon  shone  with  intense  brilliancy,  and 
the  CO  d  clear  atmosphere  wafted  the  slightest  sound  to  his  ear. 

To  prevent  being  di  covered,  and  that  he  might  know  the  cause  o^ 
what  he  heard,  he  proceeded  to  the  ruin,  hid  from  observation  by  the 
shadow  (  f  a  row  of  trees,  and  having  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
speaker,  carttully  observed  his  motions,  and  to  his  surprise,  discovered 
old  Maiden,  the  miser,  hcird  at  work  with  his  own  spade  and  mattock. 

"Hark!"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  suddenly  ccised  his  labour;  "I 
thought  1  heard  a  footstep  ;"  and  after  listening  attentively  for  somd 
moments,  he  said,  "  No,  it  was  but  a  rain-drop  pattering  upon  th6 
leavei  below  from  the  ones  above.  This  must  be  the  spot.  I  marked 
it  well — seven  feet  from  the  corner  of  the  ruin.  Somebody  must  have 
been  here  before  me.  Near  here,  did  I  and  Varley  commit  the  murder, 
and,  taking  off  my  ksapsack,  I  put  my  share  into  it,  and  buried  it  here, 
t  il  some  future  day,  when  the  affair  would  be  blown  over;  but  I  could 
never  mu-ter  suthcient  courage  to  come  near  the  spot  till  now.  Well, 

tt  is  not  here.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  to  the  left,  so  here  goes  to 
k'ork  again.    When  I  have  secured  it,  I  will  leave  the  neighbourhood." 

Whi^e  the  old  assassin  talked  thus,  the  face  of  the  sky  became  sud- 
denly obscuied,  shrouding  everything  in  an  obscure  light,  while  the 
sound  of  di>tant  thunder  rolled  lazily  among  the  cloud.-,  and  Almutz, 
suddenly  starting  from  his  ambush,  exclaimed,  as  he  presented  the 
pistol  that  Albert  had  given  him  to  the  old  man's  head,  "  Monster  of 
iiiiquity,  your  hoary  head  shall  not  protect  you  from  avenging  the  mur- 
der of  my  lather  !  Night  after  night,  his  restless  spirit,  leaving  its 
sepi.lchie,  has  cried  to  me  for  revenge.  Receive,  villain,  the  reward  of 
your  iniquity  !"  He  pulled  the  trigger — there  was  a  bright  flash — a 
loud  report,  which  echoed  among  tlie  ruins — a  heavy  groan,  and  the 
lifehss  body  of  Richard  Maiden,  the  assassin — the  miser,  rolled  upon 
he  bluod-stained  ground. 

Upon  Albert's  arrival  at  Bursden  Hall,  he  was  greeted  with  the 
warmest  cordiality.  The  eyes  of  Clara  beamed  and  sparkled  with  the 
mn.-t  lovely  joy  ;  but  that  of  Albert  was  damped  by  the  news  that  he 
had  received  from  the  charcoal-burner,  and  pervaded  his  spirits  dirring 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Clard's  watchful  eye  detected  the  gloom  that 
seevied  pourtrayed  in  his  features,  and  in  vain  rallied  him  upon  the 
subject.  Then  she  suspected  that  the  idea  of  his  approaching  nuptials 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  Her  pride  took  the  alarm,  and  she  in  her 
turn  became  moody  and  thoughtful.  She  wrote  a  letter,  demanding  an 
explanation,  and,  as  she  retired  for  the  night,  left  it  upon  the  table, 
where  she  made  sure  Albert  must  perceive  it. 

Upon  gaining  "ner  chamber,  the  idea  struck  her  that  Albert,  being  so 
wrapt  in  his  own  contemplations,  might  possibly  overlook  her  letter,  and 
not  wishing  that  any  one  else  should  peruse  it,  she  returned  to  the 
sitting  room  wheti  the  family  were  at  rest  to  fetch  it ;  but  what  was  her 
surprise  to  find  the  letter  still  untouched,  and  her  lover,  Albert,  seem- 
ingly worn  down  by  fatigue,  asleep. 

"  How  pale  he  leoks,"  she  exclaimed — "how  death-like;  the  hall  is 
still,  and  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night.  Ah  1  here  is  a 
purse  of  gold,  yet  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  squandered  the  last  farthing. 
Does  he  trifle  with  me  ;  can  I  believe  that  he  is  deceiving  me  ?  Hark  ! 
he  dreams.    I  will  speak  to  him.  Albert." 

"  Yes,"  said  Albeit,  as  the  sound  met  his  drowsy  faculties. 

"  He  answers  me.    How  came  you  by  this  purse?" 

"  Murder!"  said  Albert,  as  the  tale  of  the  n^isanthrope  floated  through 
his  brain. 

"  Ah  !  murder!"  said  Clara,  starting,  and  her  eyes  rolled  fearfully, 
"  I  murdered  hhn,"  repeated  Albert. 
"  Gracious  Heavens!"  ejaculated  Clara. 
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I  murdered  my  uncle!"  continued  the  drowsy  sleeper. 
"  For  what  ?" 

"  The  purse — the  purse  !"  replied  Albert,  to  his  interrogator. 

"And  this,  then,"  said  Clara,  taking  up  the  purse,  "  is  the  price  of 
i>lot)d.  Oh!  that  he  would  answer  me  this  one  word.  Albert — Al- 
bert," continued  slie,  "  as  you  love  Clara,  are  you  speaking  truth?" 

"  Tnte,  true— too  true." 

"  Mvjicy — mercy !  Then  shall  my  wedding  garment  beronie  my 
fehroud !" 

Thus  saying,  Clara  sunk  senseless  upon  the  ground.  The  fall 
Brou^;,ed  the  sleeping  Albert,  who  started  with  surprise  ou  seeing  his 
toOoved  Clara  senseless  beneath  his  feet. 

"  Do  I  dream?"  said  he.    "  What  can  all  this  mean?" 

«'  No—no;  take  him  not  hence,"  cried  Clara.  "  Ulood  stained  raur- 
Qerct  as  he  Is,  he  is  still  dear  to  me." 

"  Does  some  new  sorrow  await  me  .'"  cried  Albert;  "  is  it  possible  I 
jhave  a  rival,  and  that  rival  a  murderer?" 

"  Yes,  yes — though  the  scaffold  be  his  doom,  I  would  embrace  his 
lifeless  form." 

"Clara — Clara,  awake — speak  to  me  !" 

"Ah  !  surely  Iny  brain  rocks  in  its  very  seat,  or  that  was  the  voice  , 
of  Albert." 

"Ifes,  yes — 'tis  I,  thy  Albert;  even  though  thou  art  faithless,  still 
^'oUld  I  risk  wealth  and  fame  for  thy  sake." 

"  Hide  him — hide  him,  1  entreat  of  you  !"  cried  Clara. 
"  Clara — Clara,  speak  to  me  1" 

"  Hush — hush  !  But  see,  here  comes  the  charcoal-burHcr.  How 
t>ale  he  looks ;  but  he  is  not  a  murderer,  he  is  only  a  harmless  mis- 
anthrope." 

"  Here  is  mystery — deep,  deep  inystcrj-,"  cried  Albert. 

Here  Clara  arose,  and  fixing  her  bright  eye  upon  Albert,  exclaimed, 

"Albert,  my  beloved,  one  gleiun  of  reason  flits  across  it,y  aching 
brain.  1  know  thee  as  a  murderer,  but  my  very  soul  is  wedded  to 
ihine;  and  though  the  executioner  may  claim  thy  body — thy  soul, 
thy  heart  is  mine !"  she  wildly  exclaimed,  and  then  casting  htr  arms 
around  him,  pulled  him  with  violence  to  the  earih. 

Albert  uttered  a  cry  so  loud  and  deep,  that  in  an  instant  the  apart- 
jnent  was  filled.  Judge  the  surprise  and  despair  that  was  depicted  on 
every  countenance  on  finding  the  reason  of  Clara  had  lied.  None  knew 
how  to  explain  the  awful  mystery ;  but  time — wonder-telling  time,  ere 
another  week  had  passed,  revealed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  truth  of 
the  circumstances. 

The  father  of  Clara  no  longer  opposed  the  nuptials  of  his  child  aud 
Albert ;  while  the  charcoal-burner,  who  had  been  arrested  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Maiden,  was  rewarded  with  a  free  pardon  and  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  crowns  which  had  been  offered  for  the  capture  of  Varley  or  his 
companion,  who  had  been  outlawed  for  committing  sacrilege,  by  steal- 
ing the  property  of  the  church.  And  now  was  the  hated  and  despised 
misanthrope  respected  and  admired  by  all,  as  he  had  nobly  revenged  the 
treachery  of  the  insatiable  Maiden  ;  while  the  bright  charcoal  lires  in 
the  splendid  mansion  of  Albert  and  Clara  was  ever  a  lesson  to  them  and 
their  offspring,  by  teaching  them  not  to  judge  by  appearances,  but  to 
await  the  decision  of  time  and  reason. 


Defence  of  Londonderry. — When  King  James  landed  in  Ireland, 
^ter  the  revolution,  the  Rev.  George  Walker  raised  a  regiment  at  his 
own  expense,  to  oppose  him.  On  the  approach  of  James  to  London- 
derry, he  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  ot  a  body  of  troops,  at  Long 
Causeway,  but  after  a  resolute  defence,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
town,  which  he  found  Lundie,  the  governor,  preparing  in  all  haste  to 
leave.  Destitute  as  the  place  was  of  all  apparent  means  of  standing  a 
siege.  Walker,  and  Major  Baker,  who  had  succeeded  Lundie  in  the 
command  of  the  garrison,  determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible, 
in  the  hope  that  King  William  would,  before  they  were  quite  exhausted, 
he  able  to  throw  in  supplies  by  sea.  This  was  about  the  middle  of 
April,  16S9.  The  besieged  Avere  soon  reduced  to  the  most  terrible 
extremities.  Baker  died  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  command  solely 
devolved  on  Walker,  who,  however,  showed  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
emergency,  directing  and  assisting  in  every  operation,  preserving  the 
strictest  discipline  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  and  dividing 
himself  between  the  most  opposi  e  duties,  now  heading  a  sallying 
party,  now  reviving  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  by  a  rousing 
sermon  in  the  cathedral.  The  end  was,  that  the  siege  was  at  last 
raised  on  the  30th  of  July,  by  Major-General  Kirk  making  his  way 
with  three  ships  over  a  boom,  which  James  had  thrown  across  the 
river.  Walker  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his 
heroic  actions.  He  afterwards  served  another  campaign,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690. 

Many  are  much  discontented  with  the  name  of  idler,  who  are 
(:?nstantly  content  to  do  worse  than  nothing. 


A  MISERABLE  DAY. 

We  left  Sienna,  and  drove  along  the  road  with  joyful  hi ai for  it 
seemed  to  us  that  Rome  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  double  row  of 
trees  that  lead  to  the  seven  hills;  that  illusion  is  of  short  duration  ;  the 
landscape  becomes  insensibly  more  gloomy,  the  trees  wider  apart,  the 
hills  sink  down  on  a  level  with  the  plala  ;  you  feel  yourself  bidding  fare- 
well lo  Tuscany,  that  life  has  lost  its  sunshine,  that  you  are  entering  on 
a  fresh  domain  ;  it  is  like  the  first  shade  of  disenchantment  after  the 
intoxication  of  adolescence.  The  country  unrols  itself  empty  and  mo- 
notonous ;  calcareous  rocks  bristle  up  at  intervals  from  the  midst  of  the 
corn  fields,  like  the  first  links  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  that  seems  to 
lower  indistinctly  amidst  the  mists  of  the  horizon.  There  are,  certainly,  a 
few  villas  with  green  casements,  here  and  there,  that  bloom  in  an  oasis, 
and  seem  to  pretext  against  the  sad  aspect  ol  the  plain ;  but  they  pass 
and  re  appear  no  moie.  The  grass  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  the 
soil  petrified,  the  high  road  covered  with  a  black  dust;  a  chilling  wind 
whistles  through  the  reeds  of  the  marshes,  bringing  along  with  it  a  slight 
odour  of  sulphur  and  fevciish  cxlialations. 

The  little  hamleis  >ou  find  on  the  road  have  a  desolate  aspect;  the 
countenances  of  their  few  inhabitants  are  careworn  and  savage ;  they  In- 
spire fear  or  pity.  Sometimes  you  cllstingiiisli  a  poor  shfpheid  In  a  red 
cloak,  seated  amongst  the  furze,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  tending 
a  few  sheep,  still  leaner  than  himself.  Such  ate  the  only  figures  that 
animate  the  melancluly  landscape. 

At  Polderina,  another  group  of  huts,  a  road  commences  that  makes 
y^u  regret  all  you  have  just  passed;  it  seems  strangled  between  high 
mountains  of  sinister  forms  ;  the  Roman  way  becomes  a  pathway  for 
goats  or  banditti. 

"  Where  does  this  road  lead  to?"  you  Inquire  of  the  rhepherd. 
His  sepulchral  voice  replies,  "To  Rlccorsi,"  and  a  skeleton  hand  Is 
stretched  forth  from  beneath  the  folds  «f  the  cloak  to  recclre  payment 
for  the  intelligence. 
1     That  name  reminds  me  of  one  of  my  miserable  days  ;   and  were  I  to 
write  there  lines  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  a  charitable  warninfr 
to  travellers,  I  should  believe  1  had  done  enough  for  my  countrymen 
!  who  may  pass  after  me  nto  this  valley  of  desolation. 
!     I  had  set  off  from  Polderina  on  foot  and  fasting.  That  Rlccorsi  was  to 
i  me  the  promised  land,  where  I  did  not  cxi-ect  to  find  honey,  but  I 
reckoned  at  least  upon  milk.    At  the  bottom  of  the  most  frightful 
valley  of  the  Apennines,  I  perceived  a  cottage,  which  I  took  for  a  house  in 
advance  of  Hiccorsi ;  I  ran  down  the  rude  path  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
,  pice,  and  nearly  fell  over  the  cottage.    That  cottage  was  Riccorsi,  as 
Ilearnt  from  a  little  sign,  glued  on  the  door,  "  Riccorsi  hostelry,  welcome 
for  man  or  beast."    I  entered  a  dark  room,  where  the  rank  compound  of 
villaiifcus  smells,  nearly  brought  my  heart  to  my  mouth  ;  it  was  the  dinirg- 
1  room,  the  bed-room,  the  kitchen,  and  the  slaughter-house.    Two  young 
,  women  emerged  Jroin  a  cloud  of  smoke;  those  two  girls  were  hand- 
i  some.    What  business  have  they  in  that  horrid  countrj-?    I  begged  of 
i  them  to  bring  me  something  for  breakfast,  I  was  dying  with  hunger. 
I  They  shook  their  heads  dolefully,  and  chaunted  forth  an  hoTDicidical 
nienfe  (nothing).    I  knelt  down,  recited  to  them  two  of  Petrarch's 
sonnet-s.    I  conjured  them  to  find  me  some  bread  and  eggs  in  the  hotel. 
Eggs,  at  the  least,  they  are  to  be  had  in  every  part  of  the  globe;  again 
they  rei-litd, — 

"  We  have  nothing." 

What  an  hostelry  !  A  ray  of  compassion  passed  over  their  fresh  and 
rosy  countenances. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?"'  said  the  eldest. 

"  No,  I  have  two  friends,  who  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
name  of  our  lady  of  Riccorsi,  get  us  the  shadow  of  a  breakfast  ;  put  a 
cloth,  at  the  least,  on  the  table,  if  you  have  a  cloth  and  a  table;  and 
while  we  are  resting  ourselves,  hold  council  together,  and  you  will, 
perhaps,  elicit  some  idea.  We  are  going  to  Rome,  we  will  bring  you  a 
blessed  holy  week  chaplet,  and  weTl  pay  for  your  eggs  like  Roman  car- 
dinals." 

"Well,  then,"  they  said,  quite  vanquished,  "well  make  you  some 
pigeon  soup." 

Pigeon  soup!  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it.  "  But,  I  said  to 
them,  "  since  you  have  pigeons,  let  them  be  roasted." 

"  We  have  but  one,  and  we  were  keeping  it  for  a  paschal  lamb,  next 
Sunday."  ,  .  „ 

"  Well,  we'll  make  shift  with  that  pigeon ;  but  where  is  it? 

"  That  we  can't  tell." 

We  set  cut  in  quest  of  the  pigeon,  and  soon  found  it  on  the  little  cal- 
careous rocks,  that  ready  surround  the  hostelry  of  Riccorsi ;  it  let  itself 
be  taken  with  touching  resignation,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  it  was 
served  up  to  us,  diowned  in  three  quarts  of  broth,  clear  as  water. 

We  left  that  valley  of  famine,  and  pursued  our  way  with  a  faulting 
at  the  heart,  still  more  aggravated  by  the  ironically  aperitive  breeze  of 
the  Apennines.    I  cast  a  last  look  upon  Riccorsi  from  the  summit  of 
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the  mountain,  and  perceived  the  two  yonng  women  in  a  melaneholy  at- 
titude oil  the  threshold. 

TBos*  two  unfortunates  have  often  reminded  the  traveller  of  that 
Lstin  pfoverb,  invented  in  their  country 

'•Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  Venus  frige."  * 
Without  Ceres  and  Bacchus  Venus  is  frozen. 

The  landscape  which  surrounds  them  can  only  have  its  copy  or  its 
model  in  the  kingdoms  of  non  existence,  whose  heroes  were  conducted 
by  the  sybil ;  you  there  see  the  gaping  gulfs  of  exhausted  cataracts, 
where  the  water  is  represented  by  tufts  ot  lichen,  bleached  like  the 
betrd  of  an  old  man ;  you  there  see  beds  of  dried  up  torrents  down 
which  reeds  and  gravel  are  rolling ;  to  the  north  a  frightful  valley  buries 
and  loses  itself  in  distant  and  mysterious  abysses;  in  winter,  that  val- 
ley is  a  river,  which  bears  along,  God  knows  where,  fragments  of  rocks, 
trunks  of  trees,  forests  of  reeds  and  osiers,  wooden  bridges.  The  hos- 
telry of  Riccorsi  witnesses  that  destruction,  those  tempests,  those  inun- 
dations, while  waiting  for  summer,  which  comes  late,  and  travellers,  who 
never  come.    Poor  Riccorsi !  poor  girls  ! 

At  length,  here  is  a  village,  a  fine  subject  for  an  artist,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, fbr  when  close,  ft  is  very  black  and  poverty  stricken ;  it  is  San 
Qtiirico,  built  upon  a  mountain  that  the  inhabitants  may  breathe  a  pure 
air,  an  excellent  precaution  f^r  them  who  live  chiefly  upon  it.  I  like  ' 
San  Quirico,  clasped  in  its  green  belt  of  olives,  and  which  commands  a 
broad  verdant  shelf  of  the  mountain. 

Melancholy  again  overtakes  you  on  the  high  road,  the  cuuntry  is  again 
seen  in  all  its  nakedness ;  everj  thing  innounces  the  volcanic  mountain, 


the  black  and  ferruginous  village  of  R  idicofiFani. 

RadlcofTani  is  weeping  amidst  the  c  ouds  ;  it  is  an  Etna,  which  has 
extinguished  its  furnaces,  because  ii  had  no  more  towns  to  bury,  no 
more  fields  to  bum.  Geologists  have  not  explained  the  mystery  of  its 
ancient  eruptions ;  science,  in  general  only  explains  what  is  already  un- 
derstood; here,  it  says  to  you,  Radccffani  was  formerly  a  volcano. 
But  what  a  volcano  !  Its  domain  ccnsisted  of  all  the  heaped  up 
mountains,  which  stretch  from  horiz(Ti  to  horizon  as  far  as  Bolsena. 
It  was  an  incendiary  train,  the  lava  <  t  which  dividing  themselves  into 
two  rivers  of  fire,  ran  on  until  exting  ilshed  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic.  At  that  time  neither  Evander,  nor  Romulus,  nor  Prr- 
senna,  were  bom.  Italy  was  in  fusir«,  the  Peninsula  was  a  tongue  of 
fire,  which  crossed  its  flames  with  Sicily,  over  Sylla  and  Charj  bdis.  All 
that  was  one  day  congealed  by  a  bre«th  on  high  ;  all  that  was  extin- 
guished like  a  lamp  when  the  oil  vi  oil  burnt  out.  The  torrents  of 
lava,  the  overturned  rock,  and  the  melted  mountains,  kept  the  form  they 
had  when  the  icy  bresthrd  gale  first  blew  over  them.  That  is  the  mar- 
vellous spectacle  RadicofTani  gives  to  the  traveller. 

On  descending  from  that  wild  peak,  black  as  an  extinguished  furnace, 
you  come  to  a  domain  without  name  and  without  master ;  it  is  neutral 
gtound  no  one  cares  to  own,  neither  the  grand  duke  who  has  but  little, 
nor  the  pope,  who  takes  all.  I  don't  believe  that  such  a  soil  coald  be 
'found  anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  moon,  as  that  which  lies  beneath 
Kadicoffani.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  earth  is  covered  with 
lavas  and  embers,  as  if  they  had  just  been  extinguished  ;  one  would  say 
that  an  immense  subterraneous  convulsion  had  launched  the  mountains 
up  into  the  air,  and  that  they  had  fallen  down  again  in  pieces.  The 
mind  is  unable  to  imagine  that  verdure  can  receive  beyond  that  burnt 
0p  horizon,  those  dissolved  mountains,  that  plain  of  bronze  which  does 
not  permit  a  single  blade  of  grass  to  refresh  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

As  for  myself,  who  gave  way  to  the  impression  of  external  object?,  I 
was  chilled  at  the  sight,  as  with  a  misfortune  ;  I  regretted  en  that  road 
to  Rome,  the  paradise  of  the  artist,  the  path  of  thorns  and  thistles  an 
nounced  by  the  Gospel,  for  thorns  and  thistles  have,  at  least,  some  life, 
and,  at  a  distance,  they  resemble  field  flowers.  I  cast  a  rapid  glance 
from  all  the  volcanic  summits  round  the  new  horizon  in  search  of  the 
phantom  of  a  tree,  a  cultivated  fur  ow,  a  stone  erected  by  man;  always 
nothing,  no  living  thing,  everywhere  death,  metallic  lakes,  plains  fur- 
rowed by  the  lava,  pyramids  of  dead  coal,  pits  of  craters,  cones  of  gra- 
nite polished  by  the  flames.  At  length  the  edge  of  that  field  of  hell 
melted  away  about  evening  into  marshes.  I  perceived  a  shepherd  and 
a  few  lambs,  who  certainly  were  not  cropping  lava  ;  joy  again  re'urned 
to  me  ;  a  vague  ray  of  sunshine  glided  over  a  clump  of  bulrushes, 
rose  in  relief  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  bright  as  a  mirrer.  I 
the  waters  of  the  Paglia;  I  was  going  to  enter  the  states  of  Rome  ;  that 
little  hamlet  on  the  left  was  Ponte  Canino ;  on  the  right,  its  back  to  the 
mountain's  flank,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Volscii,  the  city  of  Per- 
■enna.  An  eagle  was  at  that  moment  hovering  over  Ponte  Canino  ;  I 
h^Ied  the  omen,  and  I  forgot  the  horrors  of  Radicoflani. 

.Here  begin  the  prosaic  details  of  the  custom-house — of  that  terrihle 
cuitom  house  which  dissects  the  travcUers,  which  plunges  into  your 
portmanteaus,  throws  itself  on  your  books,  albums,  manuscripts,  to  dis- 
eover  amongst  them  a  Rousseau,  a  Voltaire,  a  Hume,  a  Gibbon,  a  So- 
ciety's Italian  Bible,  those  formidable  enemies  of  the  Vatican,  I 


walked,  trembling,  towards  that  den  of  robbers ;  the  oihce  was  closed — • 
the  ofl5ce;  however,  is  always  closed;  the  officers  are  always  on  the  look- 
out from  the  level  eminence  in  front  of  Ponte  Caniuo,  singing  Rossini's 
airs,  with  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  volcanic  road  of  Kadicof- 
fani ;  as  soon  as  they  perceive  any  travellers  they  close  the  office  ♦  and 
they  are  then  authorized  to  insist  upon  a  fee,  which  is  entitled  "  After 
Hours ;"  the  amount  of  the  fee  is  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  traveller, 
who  desires  nothing  better  than  to  have  a  passport  signed  after  the 
closing  of  the  ofllce,  and  the  fiHe  imposed  never  exceeds  tenpence.  If 
you  ask  the  officers  at  what  hour  the  office  closes,  they  always  reply 
that  if  you  had  arrived  five  minutes  sooner,  you  would  have  found  it 
open.    The  traveller  is  ceremoniously  introduced  into  a  hall,  orna- 
mented with  three  desks.     On  the  centre  one  is  painted  "  Minister 
primo,"  to  the  left,  "  minister  secuudo,"  on  the  right,"  minister tertio." 
The  hall  is  hung  with  decrees  of  the  senate,  sealed  with  the  tiara,  and 
signed  by  Cardinal  Somaglia.  The  three  ministers  seat  themselves  with 
all  solemnity,  and  read  the  passports,  or  pretend  to  do  it ;   the  traveller 
during  that  ceremony  has  the  resource  of  contemplating  the  capital  of 
the  Volscii,  and  ta  think  of  Mutius  Scaevola.     The  passports  counter- 
signed, they  proceed  to  the  inspection  of  the  baggage — that's  the  terri- 
ble part. 

I  opened  my  portmanteau,  on  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  first 
minister :  I  had  only  two  books,  my  college  Virgil  and  my  Horace  ; 
they  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  had  a  suspicious  l*ook — two  books, 
quite  black,  like  those  of  a  carbonaro.  The  minister  said  to  me, 
"  What  book  is  this  ?" 
"  It  is 


which 
recognised 


the  work  of  one  of  your  countrymen,"  I  replied ;  "  of  a  man 
named  Virgilius  Maro,  who  lived  at  Rome  undei  an  emperor,  before 
there  were  any  sovereign  pontiff  ." 
"  What  doe3  the  book  contain  ?" 

"  Not  much ;  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  countrfman  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  and  then  he  has  written  a  greet  quantity  of  sonnets 
upon  a  certain  Eneas,  sumamed  the  Pious,  who  l\t  i  founded  the  ctljy  of 
Rome,  where  you,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  first  sax  lie  light." 

"  Is  it  written  in  Italian?" 

"  Yes,  in  Italian  Latin." 

"  And  this  other?" 

"  It  was  written  by  a  friend  of  Virgil,  named  r<  ttilus  ;  he  has  com- 
posed songs  upon  the  Falernian  wine,  and  upon  i  little  villa  he  pos- 
sessed at  Tivoli." 

"  That's  good ;  you  have  no  other  declaiatlon  fit  make  ?" 

"  No,  your  excellence." 
"  You  may  go." 

A  squad  of  pontifical  soldiers,  the  corporal  at  tb  ilr  head,  then  came 
to  recommend  themselves  to  our  generosity ;  thf  y  were  not  very  extor- 
tionate; we  gave  them  a  few  bayoccas,  and  distrilntted  a  trifling  some- 
thing to  drink  to  the  three  ministers,  who  bowed  an  low  as  their  desks 
would  allow  them.  And  thus  ended  the  form idabl*  visit  to  the  custom- 
house. The  inn  is  opposite  ;  there  is  nothing  repulsive  about  it ;  it  is 
clean,  and  whitewashed  ;  it  has  even  a  separate  kitchen,  and,  fortu- 
nately, the  landlord  was  an  i'ishman  ;  he  had  served  under  Welling- 
ton, and  related  his  campaigns  to  us.  He  is  fond  of  the  English  ;  for, 
he  says,  he  don't  consider  them  as  foreigners,  and  secretly  serves  them 
with  real  good  wine.  The  bedrooms  of  this  inn  have  doors,  but  neither 
keys  nor  locks  ;  but,  however,  there  is  no  fear  of  brigands,  for  the  pon- 
tifical guard-house  is  opposite  the  inn  gate,  and  I  heard  the  soldiers 
singing  the  choruses  in  T/ie  Barber  of  Seville  in  perfect  unison.  After  a 
few  hours  sleep  we  set  out  for  Aquapendente. 

He  who  has  not  seen  Aquapendente  knows  misery  only  by  name. 
Aquapendente  is  a  village  in  liquid  putrefaction,  on  a  crest  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  miserable  world  ;  the  roofs  of  its 
wretched  sheds,  patched  with  damp,  and  brown  and  yellowish  moss, 
seem  coated  with  lepro  y  ;  dripping  rags  are  hanging  from  every  air- 
hole ;  transparent  shadows  of  men,  almost  human,  are  dragging  them- 
selves along  the  slimy  alleys  ;  a  greasy  atmosphere,  an  hospital  per- 
fume, a  breath  from  fevered  lungs,  a  poor-peoplish  smell,  all  the  epide- 
mical miasma  of  hunger  and  indigence,  surround  the  traveller  in  this 
perishing  country.  Yon,  however,  console  yourself  with  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  landscapes  Nature  has  exhibited  in  her  museum  of 
the  Apennines.  The  eye  hovers  over  a  circular  horizon  of  abysses,  of 
overthrown  mountains,  of  forests  suspended  in  the  clouds,  of  luminous 
cascades,  of  rustic  bridges  thrown  over  the  torrents.  But  "all  that  does 
not  give  one  ounce  of  bread  to  the  famished  village. 

Aquapendente  is  fortified  with  weak  walls,  a  very  useless  precaution 
against  a  siege,  for  no  one  in  the  world  would  think  of  impoverishing 
himself  by  such  a  conquest.  A  phantom  of  a  douanier  asks  you  for 
your  passport  at  the  gate,  according  to  custom  ;  not  that  he  cares  a 
farthing  about  y  ur  passport,  for  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  person 
in  all  Aquapendente  who  would  be  able  to  make  out  a  phrase  of  it ;  but 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  town  dues,  and  we  must  do  them 
the  justice  to  say,  that  this  eternal  tax,  though  at  times  the  cause  of 
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dispute.  Is  never  burthensome.    The  sum  to  be  paid  is  often  left  to  the 
liberality  of  the  traveller.    The  collector  of  Aquapendente  demanded 
two  pauld  for  my  two  friends  and  myself;  we  gave  him  a  five  paul 
piece,  begging  of  him  to  return  us  three. 
There  was  the  difficulty. 

The  town  treasury  was  empty  !  wo  were  the  only  travellers  who  had 
taken  the  Viterbio  road ;  all  the  English  caravans  going  to  Rome  to 
■witness  the  Easter  festivals,  had  diverged  into  the  Perugia  road.  A 
recent  tragic  event  had  determined  that  choice  ;  an  English  family  had 
been  stopped  by  six  brigands  near  Honctglione,  and  taken  up  into  the 
mountains.  It  was  a  fatal  disaster  for  the  innkeepers,  the  custom- 
house offlcers,  and  the  beggars  of  the  Vite  bio  road.  The  Aquapcndente 
collector  took  our  five  paul  piece,  and  begged  us  to  follow  him  to  the 
receiver-general.  That  functionary  was  dressing  himself;  he  had  on 
satin  breeches,  with  silver  buckles  and  silk  stockings,  all  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  he  wore  a  powdered  perriwig  and  tail  ;  his  face  was  fiushcd 
and  Jovial  :  after  powdering  us  with  salutations,  the  receiver-general 
told  us  he  had  no  change  in  the  house,  but  that  he  would  get  us  change 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  followed  him  into  the  opulent  streets  of  Aqunpendente,  we 
knocked  at  all  the  houses  with  doors ;  the  receiver-general  at  our  head, 
held  up  the  phenomenon,  and  conjugated  the  ve:b  to  change  in  all  its 
tenses;  but  the  inhabitants  ^tarted  back  stupefied  at  the  siRht  of  the 
inonbter  piece  of  silver,  and  shook  their  heads  with  rapid  signs  of 
refusal.  It  required  twelve  notables,  who  mustered  change  for  ihe  five 
paul  piece,  by  a  Joint  contribution. 

We  inquired  for  an  hot»-l,  it  was  an  unknown  word  ;  but  on  running 
about  the  town,  we  perceived  a  greasy  kind  of  glass  door,  surmounted 
by  a  sign,  with  these  words  : — "  The  Sans  I'areil  Cofl;"ei'-house."  Our 
postillion  alfirniing  we  would  find  ourselves  very  comfortable,  we  en- 
tered the  Sans  Pareil  Cofiee-house.  The  dining-room  was  about  five 
feet  square,  set  off"  at  the  corners  with  four  tables,  the  size  of  a  drum- 
head. Two  fashionables,  in  fre.-th  renovated  but  patched  cloaks,  were 
drinking  sugared  water,  while  standing  before  a  table,  for  the  luxury  of 
stools  and  benchei  had  been  banished  from  the  place.  The  master  wore 
his  Sunday  suit  of  all  colours  ;  the  cravat  floated  like  tow  over  his  oily 
waistcoat ;  his  tight  pantaloons  revealed  the  skeleton  form  of  his  limbs  ; 
but  his  black  eyes,  his  Italian  nose,  his  wide  mouth,  the  play  of  the 
muscles  of  his  cheek,  announced  more  gaiety  of  heart  than  shines  be- 
neath a  cardinal's  hat. 

"  What  have  you  to  give  us  for  breakfast?"  I  said  to  him.  With  a 
long  and  delicious  smile,  he  l«t  a  most  cheering  "  nlente"  (nothuig), 
glide  from  his  lips. 

"  How!  you  have  nothing  in  this  cafe — the  first  and  the  last  cofTtie- 
house  in  Aquapendente  I    You  have  not  even  coffee?" 

"  Coffee!  yes,  but  I  have  uo  sugar;  my  stock  is  out,  but  I  expect 
some  from  Viterbio." 

"  Have  you  any  chocolate  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  raw." 

"  Well,  then,  get  it  cooked." 

Immediately,  if  your  excellencies  will  have  the  goodness  to  wait  a 
little  moment." 

The  master  drew  aside  a  heavy  curtain  which  concealed  a  door,  and 
called  his  whoW  family  to  his  aid.  Three  cups  of  chocolate  were 
wanted  ;  but  it  was  first  requisite  to  have  a  fire,  and  not  a  spark  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  hearth,  which  seemed  to  have  long  been  cold  ;  the 
master  took  up  two  pieces  of  touchwood,  and  began  rubbing  them  to- 
gether like  the  savages,  but  we  had  fortunately  a  box  of  phosphoric 
matches.  At  that  sight,  the  master  started  with  joy  ;  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  flame  rose  up  the  chimney.  The  young  lady,  who  had 
run  in  to  assist  her  husband  in  preparing  the  chocolate,  made  several 
curtseys  to  the  company,  which  the  two  fashionables  acknowledged  by 
a  low  bow.  The  Penelope  of  Aquapendente  is  remarkably  ugly ;  her 
tiara  of  hair  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  comb,  with  her  pale  com- 
plexion, her  fleshless  hands,  her  rumpled  and  whity  brown  gown,  she 
resembled  a  soul  in  pain,  escaped  from  the  grave  in  its  winding-sheet. 
The  master  of  the  cafe  had  the  self-satisfied  air  of  a  happy  and  envied 
husband,  and  aflfeoted  to  take  certain  familiarities  with  his  wife,  that 
made  the  two  fashionables  bite  their  nails,  and  turn  away  their  eyes, 
to  avoid  seeing  so  much  conjugal  felicity,  cruelly  displayed  in  public,  to 
the  tantalizing  of  a  whole  town.  The  little  moment  lasted  an  hour, 
and  when  the  chocolate  was  at  length  ready,  it  was  found  there  were  no 
cups,  which  wrre,  however,  replaced  by  three  glasses.  The  chocolate 
poured  out,  not  an  ounce  of  bread  in  the  house  ;  the  husband  was  going 
to  run  to  the  baker,  when  a  sudden  thought  held  him  back.  How 
could  he  leave  his  wife  unprotected,  in  the  company  of  two  fashionables, 
and  three  foreign  milors.  At  the  word  bread,  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated, the  curtain  of  the  inner  room  was  raised,  and  we  saw  the  white 
form  of  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  appear  from  beneath  it ;  it  was  the 
human  skeleton  in  its  smallest  dimension.  The  poor  child  was  only 
covezed  with  a  ragged  shift,  and  its  sunken  cheek  and  hollow  eye,  be- 


spoke the  extremity  of  hunger.    The  mother  gave  a  look  of  ftiry,  and 

the  curtain  fell  upon  the  ai)paritlon. 

We  had  sent  our  coschmaii  in  search  of  bread,  and  as  it  was  fortu* 
nate'y  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  they  eat  in  some  of  the  houses  of  Aqua- 
pjudt-nte,  he  was  enaliled  to  procure  Rome,  when  each  of  us  took  pos- 
session of  a  table,  and  commenced  our  breakfast.  The  crowd  of  idlers 
had  been  gradually  increasing,  and  at  sight  of  the  magnificent  repast 
we  were  enjoying,  every  pane  of  glass  in  the  door  was  filled  with  faces, 
whose  dazzled  eyes  cast  looks  of  fire  upon  our  tables,  upon  the  red 
collars  of  our  cloaks,  and  above  all,  upon  the  adorable  hostess.  The 
master  wept  with  Joy,  and  devoutly  Joined  his  hands  before  an  image 
«f  the  Virgin,  as  if  to  thank  her,  in  a  short,  mental  prayer,  for  a  pros- 
perity unheard  of  in  the  Sans  Pareil  cafe.  He  next  fell  into  a  gentle 
reverie,  during  which,  a  magnificent  future  doubtless  revealed  itself; 
he,  in  imagination,  heard  the  detail  •!  our  breakfaat,  the  theme  of  ad- 
miration upon  all  the  Roman  roads;  he  saw  his  cafe  thronged  with 
travellers,  his  sign  adorni  d  with  Fame  and  her  trumpet,  his  wife  covered 
with  Jewe  s  like  a  madona,  his  daughter  married  to  a  Parisian  tra- 
velling clerk,  his  house  vikitcd  by  a  cardinal,  and  ail  owing  to  our  three 
cups  of  chocolate. 

We  demanded  our  bill.  That  was  the  solemn  moment;  the  mastir 
assumed  a  grave  attitude,  was  five  minutes  making  a  calculation  on 
hU  fingers,  aud  summoning  all  his  audacity,  he  demanded  baioco,  about 
twopence  each. 

The  wife,  frightened  at  her  husband's  ciTrontery,  turned  pale  and  cast 
her  eyes  on  the  fio<  r  ;  the  two  fashionables  inwardly  protested  against 
the  master's  enormous  charge,  and  their  telegraphic  signs  passing 
through  the  glans  window,  told  the  crowd  that  the  Jealous  husband  was 
robbing  the  travellers  ;  a  sedition  in  our  favour  was  on  the  point  of 
bicciking  out  amongst  the  youth  of  Aquapendente,  but  the  master 
couragcnuhlv  persisted,  and  repeated  twelve  baioca.  The  wife  was  this 
time  un.ible  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  »at  down  upon  the  floor  far 
whiter  than  her  gown;  the  two  customers  gave  the  master  a  terrible 
look,  and  placed  themselves  in  our  rear,  as  if  to  support  us  in  the  in- 
evitable discussi'-n  about  to  take  place.  We  gave  the  twelve  baioca, 
the  same  sum  for  the  waiter,  and  as  there  was  no  waiter,  the  whole 
went  to  the  master. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  master.  Hit  eagle  eye  had  fathomed  and 
comp  ehended  us  ;  his  wife  rose  up  radiant,  and  rendered  homage  to 
her  husband's  sagacity  ;  the  two  fashionables,  vanquished  by  that  for- 
tunate audacity,  had  slunk  Into  the  corner;  the  crowd  outside  contem- 
plated the  shining  treasure,  as  the  master  made  it  rebound  on  the 
counter.  On  our  going  out  every  cap  was  raised,  every  head  bent,  every 
hand  stretched  forth  to  touch  the  step  of  our  berline  standing  before 
the  cafe.  From  every  al  ey  fresh  inhabitant?  poured  forth  to  see 
the  twelve  baioca  travellers ;  the  mothers  pointed  us  out  to  the  little 
children  ;  In  order  to  finish  the  fete  in  a  manner  worthy  our  country 
and  ourselves,  we  showered  from  the  window  eighty  pieces  of  copper 
coin,  value  tenpence.  Oh  I  then  was  the  enthusiasm  at  its  height ; 
plaudits  rose  to  the  skies;  all  the  blessed  pilms  for  the  festival  of  the 
day  (it  was  Palm  Sunday,)  were  thrown  into  the  road  before  our  car- 
riage, from  which  the  peasants  were  about  unharnessing  the  horses, 
when  the  carriage  drove  off  full  trot  amidst  a  volley  of  Italian  accla- 
mations; an  improvisatore  pursued  us  for  along  time  with  a  sonnet,  in 
which  I  was  compared  to  Plu'us.  Nor  were  we  delivered  from  that 
tyranny  of  gratitude,  till  we  came  to  the  old  highway,  which  leads  to 
St.  Laurence  the  ruined,  a  surname  tfeat  might  be  given  to  all  the  vil- 
lages on  the  road. 


The  Gowhie  CexspiRACY. — On  the  5th  of  August,  1600,  James 
I.,  being  then  at  Falkland,  was  induced  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cowrie,  who  was  executed  in  1584,  to  ac- 
company him  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Cowrie  at  Perth.  Some  time  after  his  arrival,  he  was  led  by  Ruthven 
into  a  retired  apartment  ©f  the  house,  there  a  struggle  took  place  be- 
tween the  two,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  earl's  steward,  who  was  in 
full  armour,  but  either  did  not  interfere  at  all,  or,  according  to  his  own 
account,  only  for  the  king's  protection.  Meanwhile,  what  was  going  on 
was  perceived  from  the  street,  on  which  the  peopled  assembled,  and  the 
king  s  attendant  rushed  to  the  room  ;  in  the  end  the  king  remained  un- 
hurt, but  both  Alexander  Ruthven  and  his  brother,  the  earl,  were 
killed.  These  are  nearly  all  the  undoubted  facts  of  this  strange  trans- 
action ;  they  seem  to  establish  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Ruthvens  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  there  are  some  circumstances 
leading  to  the  conjecture,  that  they  were  prompted  by  the  English  go- 
vernment. That  they  intended  to  take  his  life,  as  James  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  will  scarcely 
allow  us  to  suppose.  The  passage,  however,  is  one  of  the  darkest  in 
history,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  much  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to 
clear  it  up,  it  maybe  pronounced,  that  no  explanation  of  it,  which  is  satis- 
factory at  all  points,  has  yet  been  given,  or  is  likely  ever  to  be  attained. 
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THE  PARTIAL  MOTHER. 

No  woman  wai  ever  more  severe  upon  those  of  her  own  sex  in  the 
marriage  state,  who  were  partial  to  their  children,  than  Mrs.  Boothby  : 
no  woman  ever  showed  more  indiscreet  partiality  than  herself  when  she 
became  a  mother. 

Mrs.  Boothby  was  a  very  good  wife  to  a  very  amiable  husband,  but 
she  did  not  shine  so  much  in  her  maternal  as  in  her  conjugal  walk. 
She  had  two  daughters,  and  her  behaviour  to  them  will  sufficiently, 
perhaps,  mark  her  character. 

Miss  Boothby,  the  eldest,  was  a  fine  girl,  and  generally  allowed  to  be 
a  beauty.  Her  figure  commanded  attention — her  face  inspired  love. 
She  was  tall  and  well  proportioned  ;  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity, 
she  bad  also  a  striking  gracefulness  in  her  every  motioji.  Features 
happily  ranged,  and  a  glowing  complexion  without  any  false  colouring, 
arrested  all  beholders  at  first  sight ;  but  her  eyes  were  absolutely  allur- 
ing. Whenever  she  at>peared  in  public,  which  was  frequently  her  cus- 
tom, she  dressed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner;  she  drew  a  train 
of  admirers,  who  followed  after  her,  but  the  admiration  which  she  ex- 
cited was  rather  of  disservice  to  her,  as  it  gave  a  coquettish  turn  to 
her  whole  carriage,  ana,  unfortunately,  her  inward  charms  weie  not  so 
numerous  as  her  outward  attractions.  To  say  that  she  was  flattered  by 
the  incense  of  adulation  which  was  perpetually  and  sometimes  very 
fulsomely  offered  to  her  by  men  of  professed  gallantry,  is  not  to  make 
xise  of  au  expression  half  strong  enough— her  head  grew  giddy  after  her 
first  exhibition  at  the  Soho  assembly,  just  when  she  had  entered  into  the 
seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  and  from  that  animating  evening  sLe  be- 
came less  and  less  able  to  conduct  heiself  with  that  propriety  ..hich, 
though  it  may  keep  mere  admirers  at  a  oistance,  will  have  a  magnetic 
force  over  those  who  entertain  thoughts  of  sett'ing  in  matrimony.  In 
short,  for  want  of  a  good  unde.  standing  to  correct  it,  her  levity  was  in- 
sufferable, and  for  want  of  a  good  disposition,  the,  on  many  occasions, 
figured  with  all  her  personal  powers  in  an  unfavourable  light. 

Miss  Sophia  Boothby,  the  youngest  daughter,  had  not  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  beauty;  she  was  neither  handso  ne  nor  well  made,  but  her 
good  sense  and  good  nature  prejudiced  most  people  who  conversed  with 
her  in  her  favour — even  those  to  whom  her  exterior  was  rather  forbid- 
ding. 01  both  she  continually  gave  the  strongest  proofs  by  her  beha- 
viour to  her  mother  and  sister,  for  she  bore  the  unkind  treatment  of  the 
former  without  deviating  in  any  shape  from  the  duty  of  a  daughter,  and 
she  showed  her  resentment  at  the  insolent  airs  exhibited  by  the  latter  in 
consequence  of  her  mother's  excessive  partiality  for  her,  by  pitying  it. 
Sometimes,  when  her  insolence  was  canied  to  an  extravagant  pitch,  she 
laughed  at  it,  but  she  never  displayed  the  slightest  signs  of  anger  or 
discontent. 

While  Mr.  Boothby  lived,  Sophia  was  mnch  better  enabled  to  keep 
up  her  cheerfulness  under  the  unkindne.<is  which  she  almost  every  hour 
experienced.  He,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  intrinsic  merit, 
appreciated  it  highly,  and  <iequently  took  her  part  when  Mrs.  Boothby 
found  fault  with  her  looks,  her  dress,  or  her  conduct,  with  a  severity 
very  little  to  her  honour,  and  endeavoured,  by  numerous  attentions,  ac- 
companied with  Bomesub-tamial  marks  of  his  approbation,  to  make  her 
amends  for  her  mother's  mortifying,  not  to  say  n)onstrous  treatment. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Boothby  was  severely  felt  by  his  wife  ;  she  had  lost 
an  indulgent  husband,  and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind,  though  a 
handseme  one,  was  insuflficient,  when  adaed  to  her  jointure,  to  enable 
her  to  live  in  that  style  of  liie  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  as  the 
greatest  part  of  Mr.  Boothby's  income  was  from  a  couple  of  lucrative 
employments  under  government. 

Harrie  and  Sophia  behaved  in  a  very  different  manner  when  their 
father  Jay  in  his  last  moments.  The  former  beheld  his  dissolution  dry- 
eyed— the  latter  almost  wept  herself  blind  to  see  him  breathless  upon 
h;8  pillow.  * 

In  a  very  short  time  after  her  father's  death,  Sophia  had  more  and 
more  reason  every  day  to  lament  it,  and  lament  it  she  did  with  the  most 
iincere  sorrow  that  ever  swelled  a  dutiful  and  affeciionate  daughter's 
bosom.  * 

Harriet  was  at  this  Juncture  about  nineteen  ;  her  sister  was  about  two 
years  younger. 

Encouraged  by  her  mother,  Harriet  treated  her  sister  with  the  ut- 
most insolence  and  contempt,  and  perpetually  levelled  satirical  speeches 
at  the  plainness  of  her  person,  because  she  frequently  drew  off  her  ad- 
mirers by  her  hensibleand  entertaining  conversation. 

Mrs.  Boothby  earned  her  partiality  to  Harriet  so  far,  that  she  made 
a  most  invidious  distinction  between  her  and  her  sister,  in  point  of 
dress-a  disnnction  which  would  have,  between  many  sisters,  pro- 
duced very  disa;<reea jle  if  not  unhappy  consequences  ;  but  Sophy,  by 
her  prudent  behaviour,  and  from  the  natural  sweetness  of  her  temper 
seemed  to  be  no  way  affected  by  the  unju.t  conduct  practised  towards 
her,  though  unfortunately,  her  philosophical  composure,  under  the  af- 


I  fronts  which  she  daily  received  from  her  mother  and  sister,  provoked 
them  but  the  more.  In  proportion  to  her  apparent  insensibility  was 
their  dissatisfaction.  They  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  seen 
her  uneasy,  and  pained  by  their  injurious  treatment.  They  were  mor- 
tified to  the  highest  degree  to  find  their  ill-natured  efforts  to  disturb 
the  calmness  of  her  mind,  and  to  ruffle  her  temper,  ineffectual. 

Mrs.  Boothby,  at  last,  not  being  able  to  see  a  daughter  about  her  to 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  most  unnatural  aversion— so  ridiculously  was 
she  attached  to  her  foolish,  though  handsome  Harriet— sent  her  down  to 
Devonshire  to  board  with  a  farmer's  wife,  who  had  formerly  been  a  ser- 
vant  m  her  family.  The  sum  required  for  board  by  Mrs.  Williams  was 
small ;  Mrs.  Boothby  took  care  not  to  allow  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
support  of  her  wardrobe,  and  for  her  pocket  expenses. 

Sophy  having  taken  leave  of  her  mother  dutifully,' and  of  her  sister 
affectionately,  notwithstaning  all  the  provocations  which  she  had  re- 
ceivea  from  them,  set  out  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  without  the 
slightest  complaint,  for  the  cottage  to  which  her  mother  had  thought 
proper  to  send  her,  under  the  care  of  a  Mrs.  Bumaby,  an  old  maid,  a 
humble  companion,  a  good  sort  of  a  necessary  woman  upon  odd  occasions. 

When  Mrs.  Burnaby  returned  from  Devonshire,  Mrs.  Boothby  and 
Harriet  were  both  curious  to  know  in  what  frame  of  mind  she  had  left 
Sophy  at  Mrs.  Williams's,  imagining  that  the  Devonshire  journey  might 
have  raised  disquieting  emotions  in  her,  and  hoping,  indeed,  that  such 
emotions  had  actually  been  excited  by  her  removal  from  London.  But 
great  was  their  surprise  that  she  liked  her  rural  retreat  very  much.  A 
letter  from  Sophy,  which  Mrs.  Burnaby  delivered  at  the  same  time  to 
Mrs.  Boothby,  confirmed  all  that  she  had  asserted,  and  served  to  in- 
crease the  uneasiness  which  her  intelligence  had  occasioned. 

In  a  few  days,  however.  Mis.  Boothby's  attention  was  called  off  from 
the  daughter  whom  she  hated,  by  the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  to  the 
daughter  whom  she  loved — on  whom  she  doated. 

Mr.  Jolliffe,  possessed  of  a  large  landed  estate,  was  so  much  struck 
with  Harriet's  beauty  and  graceful  carriage,  one  evening  at  the  ridotto, 
that  he  could  not  help  intreating  Mrs.  Boothby,  when  he  handed  her 
into  the  coach,  to  be  permitted  to  wait  on  her  daughter  the  next  day. 
Harriet's  behaviour,  during  his  conversation  with  her,  pleased  him  so 
much  that  he  renewed  his  visits  frequently.  In  less  than  a  month  pre- 
parations were  making  on  both  sides  for  their  marriage. 

On  his  coming  to  town  late  one  night,  after  having  made  a  little  ex- 
cursion for  two  or  three  days,  Mr.  Jolliffe,  to  his  infinite  astonishment, 
found  a  card  upon  his  table  from  M.ss  Loothby,  that  an  event  of  a  par- 
ticular nature  had  hindered  her  from  fulfilling  her  engagement  with 
him,  and  to  desire  him  to  give  himself  no  far'.her  trouble  about  her. 

Strongly  induced  to  believe  that  the  card  in  his  hand  was  not  really 
written  by  Harriet,  but  by  some  of  her  good-natured  female  f,  lends,  in 
order  to  break  off  the  match,  he  hurried  away,  late  as  it  was,  to  Grosve- 
nor-street. 

The  answer  which  he  received  at  the  door  was,  "  My  lady  and  Miss 
Boothby  went  to  Windsor  early  this  morning." 

To  Windsor  he  flew  the  next  morning  ;  but  Harriet  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Sir  George  Minden  before  his  arrival. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  his  stay  was  long  in  a  house  in  which  he 
saw  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  married  indis- 
solubly  united  to  another.  His  stay  was  short— his  departure  abrupt— 
his  disappointment  galling. 

Miss  Boothby,  irom  the  moment  she  became  Lady  Minden,  was 
quite  a  new  creature;  naturally  of  a  haughty  temper,  and  extremely 
conceited,  she  gave  herself  most  disgusting  airs,  and  behaved  in  a 
manner  particularly  indefensible  to  her  mother— to  that  mother  who 
had  so  glaringly  but  se  imprudently  distinguished  her  from  her  sister. 
Mrs.  Boothby,  with  all  her  fondness  ior  Harriet,  was,  it  must  be  owned, 
very  liberal  of  her  admonitions  and  documents,  and  could  not  help 
treating  her  like  a  girl  who  wanted  instruction.  After  she  was  married 
Lady  Minden  could  not  possibly  bear  the  sort  of  treatment  which  she 
received  when  Miss  Boothby.  On  her  mother  remonstrating  with  her 
one  day,  on  the  self-sufficiency  and  undutifulness  of  her  carriage,  she 
plainly  and  pertly  told  her  that  she  knew  exceedingly  well  how  to  con- 
duct herself  in  every  shape ;  and  that  she  desired  to  see  her  no  more  in 
her  house  in  the  character  of  a  schoolmistress. 

Mrs.  Boothby  having  no  small  quantity  of  pride  in  her  composition, 
returned  a  warm  answer,  and  as  that  answer  produced  a  still  warmer 
reply,  she  left  the  room  in  a  violent  passion. 

"  I  will  never  see  you  again,  child,"  continued  shff,  while  she  hurried 
towards  the  door,  "  till  you  have  made  proper  acknowledgments  for 
your  undutiful  behaviour." 

"  Then  you  won't  see  me  in  haste,  madam,"  returned  she,  and  turn- 
ing immediately  from  her,  sat  down  to  her  harpsichord,  and  rattled 
the  keys  to  drown  her  mother's  tones. 

Mrs.  Boothby,  as  soon  as  she  got  home,  gave  vent  to  the  various 
emotions  which  her  daughter's  disrespectful  behaviour  had  excited  by 
a  shower  of  tears.    When  she  grew  a  little  calm,  she  began  to  hope 
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that  tady  Mindeti  Would  come  and  make  Batisfactory  apologies  for  her 
late  conduct.  Her  ladyship  not  being  used,  lioweyer,  to  make  eucli 
apologies,  took  no  steps  towards  a  reconciliation. 

Mrs.  Boothby,  highly  piqued  at  her  favourite  daughter's  studied 
heglect  of  her  (for  she  went  to  all  public  places,  and  visited  everyLody 
Bhe  knew  byt  her  mother),  and  keenly  reproaching  herself  for  having 
treated  her  youngest  daughter  with  so  much  unklndness,  fretted  to  such 
31  degree,  that  she  brouj;ht  on  a  disorder  upon  her  spirits,  which  all  the 
prescriptions  of  the  colh^ge  could  not  remove.  She  was,  in  a  short 
time,  pronounced  to  be  in  a  dangerous  situation  by  the  physicians  who 
attended  her.  In  that  situation  she  sent  for  Sophy.  She  felt  almost 
asliamed  to  see  her;  but  she  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  her  ap- 
proaching dcatli,  unforgiven  by  her  injured  daughter. 

Sophy  ^rrivt  d  but  just  time  enough  to  take  her  final  leave  of  her. 
Mrs.  Boothby  having  raised  herself  in  her  bed  to  embrace  her,  threw 
her  feeble  arms  round  her  neck,  wept  over  her  for  some  minutes,  and 
thus  addresHcd  her, — 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sophy,  for  all  the  ill-usage  you  have  received 
from  me.  I  have,  indeed,  been  much  to  blame  ;  but  I  sincerely  repent. 
May  Heaven  ble»s  " 

She  could  say  no  more — she  fainted. 

"  Oh,  madam,  this  is  too  much — this  is  too  much  for  me  to  bear," 
replied  Sophy,  with  her  eyes  streaming.  "  Heaven  knows  how  I  for- 
give you  from  my  heart,  and  may  that  Heaven  be  merciful  unto  us 
l)oth  !    Speak,  madam — speak  to  me — another  word  " 

Mrs.  Boothby  then  recovering  from  her  fainting  fit,  grasped  Sophy's 
hand,  and  conjured  her  not  to  follow  her  example  if  ever  ihe  became 
a  mother.  "  I  am  justly  punished  for  my  partiality  as  a  parent.  Do 
you  " 

At  that  Instant  she  fell  back  and  breathed  her  last. 


A  THOUGHT. 

I  saw  a  lily  smiling  fair. 

Fresh  in  the  morning  beams; 
Dew-drops  like  pearls  were  gllst'nlng  there, 

Or  stars  in  fairy  dreams; 
But  in  the  eve  I  look'd,  and  then 

I  saw  a  sadd'niiig  sight : 
The  lily  w  as  a  shrivell'd  stem. 

All  torn,  and  sear'd,  and  blight. 

I  saw  a  primrose  newly  blown, 

Bedeck'd  with  fragrant  dew. 
And  sweet  and  beauteous  it  had  grown. 

As  diamond's  dazzling  hue  ; 
I  look'd  again,  some  ciuel  rain 

Had  wash'd  it  from  the  earth. 
It's  beauty  had  been  all  in  vain; 

Like  infant  dead  at  birth. 

I  saw  a  gentle  daisy's  flower. 

So  innocent  and  free, 
Most  simple  of  gay  Flora's  bower 

It  is,  the  eye  can  see ; 
I  turn'd  my  gaze  a  moment  from 

Its  pleasing  little  head, 
And  look'd  once  more,  but  ah,  'twas  gone, 

It*  every  beauty  dead. 

Such,  such  is  life — a  fragile  flower  ; 

In  youth  we're  bright  and  gay, 
But  soon  we  feel  time's  weak'iang  power, 

And  sink  into  decay. 
Old  age  is  as  a  stricken  tree 

Whose  branches  are  bent  low, 
The  sap  is  dry,  we  scarce  can  see, 

And  then  death  strikes  his  blow. 

H.  J.  Church. 


Phosphorus.— Three  young  men  at  Padua,  in  1592,  having  bought 
a  lamb,  some  pieces  of  it  which  had  been  kept  shone  like  caHdles  when 
casually  viewed  in  the  dark.  The  phenomenon  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  city,  and  a  part  of  the  flesh  was  sent  to  a  professor  of  ana- 
tomy to  divine  what  could  have  occasioned  so  wonderful  an  occurrence. 

When  one  were  speaking  of  such  a  reformation  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  effect  would  make  it  no  church  at  ail,  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  the  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of  England. 
If  there  be  a  speck  or  two  in  the  eye,  we  endeavour  to  take  them  oflf, 
l)Ut  he  were  a  strangfe  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the  eye." 


ALICE  HOME ; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  Oltl 

(Continued  from  our  latt.  J 

CHAPTER  CXLIII. 

THE  CONFERENCE. — REPARATION,    AND    THE    FIRST  INlTAlMBXT  IV 
PAYMENT  or  THE  ORPHAN'S  BEBt 

"  I  AM  here,"  repeated  the  same  sonorous  voice  in  accents  that  stayed 
the  Hfe  current  in  Sir  Charles  Fiome's  veins,  when  the  sounds  reached 
his  ears. 

Sir  Charles  Home  was  for  a  moment  ^r  more  completely  pa^alyied 
with  fear;  he  reeled  against  the  wall,  which  saved  him  from  falling; 
his  breatiiing  was  difUcult,  and  he  gasped  in  convulsive  cfl^orts  to  speak, 
but  no  sound  passed  his  p:irted  lips  ;  perhaps  no  bodfly  or  mental  suf- 
fering was  ever  experienced,  and  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  was 
unable  for  the  time  to  extricate  himself  by  speaking,  was  ever  felt,  by 
any  one  man,  and  yet  remain  without  becoming  Insensible  for  so  long 
a  time. 

"  I  am  here,"  for  the  third  time  the  mysterious  and  unseen  being  re- 
peated. "  1  am  he  whom  you  seek.  Speak,  Sir  CharU-s  Home  ;  ot 
docs  the  recollections  that  this  spot  conjures  up  paralyze  your  facultlci, 
and  render  you  dumb  as  you  think  of  the  enormity 

"What  would  you  —  what  would  you?"  at  length  gasped  Sir 
Charles,  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  In  some  measure  restoring  thiS 
power  of  speech,  though  It  left  him  but  little  reason  to  be  grateful, 
sin  e  his  mind  was  so  bewildered,  that  he  was  scarcely  capable  of  making 
use  of  it  to  do  any  good. 

"  What  came  you  here  for?"  Inquired  the  stranger.  "  Ask  yourself 
that  quehtlon,  and  answer  It.    You  had  a  purpose,  I  presume?" 

"  I  had,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  who  was  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  to 
see  to  what  extent  the  knowledge  of  the  stranger  went,  or  at  what  he 
aimed. 

"  You  had.  Then  name  it.  It  Is  not  such  as  have  been  enacted 
within  these  walls,  and  therefore  you  need  not  fear  to  name  It." 

"  I  had  a  letter,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  sent  me,  signed  by  the  " 

"  The  Avenger,"  intcrniptcd  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice. 

"  1  had;  then  you  know  my  o  ject  since  you  know  the  signature, 
and  are  doubtless  the  writer.  My  object  was  to  meet  you  According  to 
your  appointment,  and  hear  what  your  object  was." 

Sir  Charles  Home  thought  that  by  thus  throwing  all  the  onus  of  the 
meeting  upon  the  stranger,  he  would  then  compel  him  to  proceed  to  an 
explanation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  might  learn  something  of  this 
dread  being  and  his  power;  but  in  this  he  was  baffled,  for  the  myste- 
rious stranger  remained  silent  for  many  minutes,  and  Sir  Charles  felt 
uneasy  in  the  extreme,  for  he  knew  himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  well  knew  where  he  stood,  while  he  himself  was  perfectly  in- 
visible, and  he  knew  not  what  object  he  might  have  In  thus  inveigling 
him,  Sir  Charles,  to  such  a  lonely  spot,  and  so  far  from  human  aid.  Sir 
Charles  could  yet  forget  the  adventure  of  the  clock  weights,  and  a  cold 
sweat  came  over  him,  as  he  heard  the  stringer's  voice  in  the  stillness  of 
that  spot,  saying, 

"  Charles  Home,  do  you  not  recollect  this  house  ?  Does  hot  the  past 
events  crowd  fast  and  thick  upon  your  htated  brain  ?  Can  you  calmly 
stand  in  the  house  of  misery  and  of  crime  ?  Does  not  your  own  heart 
beat  nigh  to  breaking  as  your  memory  traces  the  events  that  occuried 
here  fifteen  years  since?  Have  you  no  sorrow — no  remorse?  has  re- 
pentance for  the  past  never  yet  seized  upon  your  soul?" 

"  I — I-^recoUect,"  gasped  Sir  Charles,  thrown  off  his  guard  for  the 
moment ;  but,  quickly  recovering  his  breath,  he  continued,  "  WTiat 
mean  you  ?" 

"  I  mean  the  murder  of  Abraham  Benn,"  replied  the  stranger;  "  the 
Jew  whom  you  pistolled, — the  hurrying  of  an  old  man  full  of  years  and 
enormities  to  an  untimely  grave  ;  but  is  there  no  other  deed  that  strikes 
thy  guilty  soul  with  awe  ?  is  there  no  other  deed,  to  avenge  which  men 
live  through  years  of  pain,  misery,  and  privation?" 

Sir  Charles  remained  silent ;  he  knew  not  what  answer  to  make, 
without  either  increasing  the  anger  of  the  being  he  dreaded  more  than 
any  other,  or  committing  himself  unnecessarily. 

"  In  this  house,"  continued  the  stranger,  his  vehemence  increasing 
as  he  went  on  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  "  in  this  house,  Margaret  Home 
died — 3'our  cousin's  wife.  She  sunk  benea'h  the  infliction  of  miseries 
caused  by  you." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  betrayed  by  a  sadden  impulse,  "  say 
rather  by  her  own  choice,  and  her  husband's  folly." 

"  Hypocrite,"  replied  the  Avenger,  "  ever  false  and  spacious— your 
crinaes  are  known— the  blood  of  the  innocent  is  on  your  tead,  and  the 
blood  of  such  men  as  you,  Charles  Home,  stains  your  hands.  Time 
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flfes  on,  and  the  day  of  retrilration  is  at  hand  vrhen  the  guilty  shall  be 
punished,  before  the  face  of  all  men,  for  the  crimes  he  committed  in 
secret,  ani  that  much  dreaded,  but  not  sole  proof  of  your  evil  deeds, 
the  yellow  handkerchief,  shall  be  brought  to  light." 

Sir  Charles  was  stunned  ;  he  had  waited  in  something  like  patience 
to  seize  upon  any  point  that  would  enable  him  to  divine  the  object  of 
the  individual  who  thus  dogged  him  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
course  of  conduct  that  was  pursued  ;  the  horrors  of  the  night,  the  many 
recollections  that  arose  to  his  mind  shattered  his  nerves,  and  rendered 
him  almost  incapable  of  thought  ;  added  to  wliich,  they  were  in  such 
impenetrable  darkness  that  he  could  not  gitess  where  the  stranger  stood, 
save  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  of  that  he  was  by  no  means  sure, 
therefore,  he  could  not  as  yet  avail  himself  of  the  means  he  had  about 
him  of  destroying  the  mysterious  being. 

"  What,"  at  length  he  inquired,  "  would  you  have  me  do  to  escape 
Buch  a  fate  as  that  which  your  words  would  imply  ?" 

"  Make  reparation — that  at  least  remains — net  reparation  in  full — ' 
your  worthless  life  could  not  atone  for  what  you  have  done  ;  but  a  par- 
tial repaiation  remains  in  your  power,  it  is  the  rope  that  is  flung  to 
the  drowning  man — seize  it,  seize  it,  and  you  may  yet  be  safe." 

"  Reparation,"  repeated  Sir  Charles  ;  "  how,  and  to  whom  ?" 

"  The  orphan  yet  lives ;  Margaret  Home  is  entitled  to  the  fortune  of 
her  father;  restore  what  you  so  guiltily  obtained — make  her  the  inhe- 
ritor of  her  father's  fortune  ;  denude  yourself  of  that  which  will  other- 
wise bring  with  it  premature  death." 

Sir  Charles  Home  listened  to  the  preceding  with  feelinga  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  filled  his  soul  when  he  first  heard  the  tones 
of  the  Avenger's  voice  ;  he  was  more  cool  now  that  he  had  exchanged 
a  few  sentences  with  him,  though  they  were  of  fearful  import ;  not  that 
Sir  Charles  Home  had,  or  could,  divest  himself  of  a  feeling  of  dread, 
an  almost  breathless  expectation  of  some  circumstance  occurring,  of 
some  Word  being  uttered  of  more  than  ordinary  import  that  would 
blast  his  hopes,  his  very  life,  and  render  him  and  her,  whom  he  loved 
so  tenderly,  wandering,  houseless,  and  characterless  beggars. 

Thoughts  like  these  rushed  through  his  mind^but  he  said  not  one 
word  :  he  felt  for  the  pistols  with  which  he  had  armed  himself,  and 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  where  the  stranger  stood. 

"  Shall  this  free  me  from  the  persecution  I  endure — shall  this  act 
free  me  from  the  constant  ftar  of  an  accusation  being  made  of  the 
nature  you  allude  to  V 

"  This  Is  not  all,"  replied  the  Avenger,  solemnly. 

"  Not  all !  what  more  can  you  require  V 

"  Much.    Alice  Home  must  never  marry  Horace  Singleton." 

'■  Indeed!  how  can  1  help  it  I"  isquired  Sir  Charles,  in  a  hasty 
manaer. 

"  By  confessing  to  Horace  Singleton  fHat  all  that  Margaret  Home 
alleged,  concerning  you  and  your  daughter,  is  true ;  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a  marriage  between  Margaret  Home  and  Horace  Singleton." 

"  But  Horace  Singleton,'*  replied  Sir  Charles  Home,  who  now 
imagined  he  saw  the  confederacy  that  he  believed  must  exist  between 
Margaret  Home  and  his  enemies,  "  but  Horace  Singleton  may  have  an 
insuperable  objection  to  Margafet  Home,  as  strong  as  the  love  he  bears 
towards  Alice." 

"  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  because  he  loves  Alice  he 
must  hate  Margaret." 

"  No ;  but  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  to  effect  any  union  between 
two  80  opposed  to  each  other  in  temper  and  taste.  I  cannot  control 
the  affections  of  one  who  has  already  bestowed  them  with  my  sanction." 

"  Fortune  will  do  much,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  You  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  possession  of  riches  was  the  ruling  passion  that  drove 
you  into  the  headlong  career  of  crime  you  have  so  recklessly  followed." 

"  Not  entirely,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  coldly. 

Here  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  neither  spoV.e;  but  when  the 
stranger  again  spoke,  it  wa«  in  a  tone  of  increased  bitterness  and 
energy. 

"  This  mu.it  be  done — it  must  be  attempt-ed.  Horace  Singleton  must 
not  be  the  husband  of  Alice.  Nay,  more,  you  must  in.stantly  promote 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  your  power  an  union  between  Margaret  Home 
and  this  young  man,  who  is  eastly  moved  either  to  love  or  anger  ;  and 
should  you  require  instrvctions  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  the  most 
likely  to  attain  svich  a  desirable  end,  you  shall  hear  from  me  occa- 
sionally, with  ample  rules  to  enable  you  to  effect  all  that  I  have 
spoken  of." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  Yes  ;  this  must  be  done !" 

"What,"  inquired  Sir  Charles  Home,  in  a  subdued  voice,  "would 
be  the  consequence  of  my  refusal  to  comply  with  such  conditions?" 

"  The  gibbet  would  be  your  doom  before  many  days  had  elapsed." 

"  Indeed  !"  again  answered  Sir  Charles,  in  the  name  slow  and  low 
tone  In  which  he  before  spoke.  "  Then  it  shall  be  done.  Retribution 
•hall  be  made,  and  the  first  step  towards  it  shall  be  made  now." 


I     "  Made  now  ?"  said  the  stranger,  inquiringly. 

"  Y^es,"  replied  Sir. Charles  ;  "  and  you  n  ay  fake  this  as  paytftent  il$ 
full  of  the  debt  I  owe  to  the  ori  han  and  her  ooadjutor." 

As  Sir  Charies  spoke,  he  ratsed  the  pistol  he  had  held  ui  his  hand  foi' 
!  some  minutes  past,  and  carefully  listening  t  )  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
j  of  the  Avenger's  voice  proceeded,  fired. 

A  hasty  execration  followed  the  report,  and  then  somet^ling  between 
a  blow  and  a  pusik  sent  Sir  Charles  headlong  to  the  floor,  and  a  heavy 
tread  passed  over  his  body,  as  if  some  one  had  escaped,  and  then  he 
became  insensible. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  state  he  kne\v  not ;  and  when  he  be- 
came thoroughly  tensible  of  his  situation  it  was  broad  day. 

The  sugliglit  came  lull  through  the  many  large  chinks  and  holes  in 
''the  roof  and  wal^.  The  door,  too,  was  cpen,  and  he.  Sir  Charles 
Home,  lay  extended  on  the  floor  of  the  passage.  The  sound  of  birds 
was  heard,  and  the  broad  shadows  of  day  were  visible. 

This  helped  to  reassure  him,  and  with  m.ich  d  fficulty  he  arose.  Oii 
lookin-g  nround  him,  he  saw  the  marks  of  blood.  He  followed  them  a":ong 
the  passage  towards  the  door — marks  of  blood,  too,  were  on  his  clothes, 
land  the  tuU  tide  of  recollection  of  the  ojcuriehce  of  the  preceding 
I  nigiit  came  across  him. 

i  He  followed  the  traces  of  blood  with  slow,  staggering  steps  to  the 
[  door,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  some  sight  he  feared  to  look  upon  When 

he  arrived  outsiide  the  door,  the  traces  were  lost  in  the  long  rank  grass 

and  weeds,  and  no  body  was  to  be  found. 

"  He  has  escaped,"  muttered  Sir  Charles  to  himself,  "he 

escaped." 


CHAPTER  CXLIV. 

MARG.\RET     FOLLOWED      TO     TriE      FORTU  NE-TELLER's.   A  STORM 

MEETING.  ADVICE   NOT  FOLLOWED.  THE  DESPERATE  RFSOLVE. 

The  footman  Sir  Charles  had  ordered  to  follow  Margaret  from  his 
house,  and  let  h'ini  know  where  she  went,  felt  quite  elated  at  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  business  he  was  employed  upon,  and  he  deter- 
mined in  his  own  m^nd  that  he  would  do  it  well. 

The  footman  found,  hoAvever,  his  task  not  so  easy  a  one  as  he  had 
antictpated  ;  not  but  what  following  Margaret  in  her  present  state  of 
mind  was  an  easy  task,  for  she  never  once  looked  behind  her,  out  hur- 
ried onward  with  a  speed  certainly  unbeseeming  in  one  of  her  preten- 
sions and  appearance,  and  which  caused  more  than  one  passe  iger  to 
turn  round  and  gaze  after  her,  but  because  Thomas's  intimate  know- 
pledge  of  how  to  do  ihe  task  assigned  him  in  ^  proper  and  business-like 
'manner  cau  ed  numbeiless  little  adventures  that  otherwise  would  never 
have  disturbed  the  monotony  of  his  walk. 

First  he  dodged  across  the  street;  and,  fearful  that  he  mi  ,ht  hef 
noticed  in  pursuing  one  path  parallel  to  that  which  Margaret  pu  sued, 
he  recrosted,  and  came  cl;se  behind  her;  then,  falling  back,  and 
getting  up  behind  doors,  waiting  till  she  was  nearly  out  of  sight,  when 
he  would  suddenly  rush  from  his  place  of  partial  concealment,  an  1  dart 
after  her  at  a  speed  that  astonished  everybody,  besides  occasi  jning 
much  inconvenience  and  alarm  to  many  staid  individuals. 

Indeed,  more  than  once  he  was  believed  to  be  an  insane  footman, 
following  hjb  mistress  in  an  elfin  or  gublin-like  manner,  totally  un- 
known to  her;  and,  so  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  idea  was  one 
old  gentleman  of  amorous  temperament,  that  he  absolutely  turned  )ack 
to  inform  Margaret  of  the  occursencc,  and  introduce  himself  to  her 
notice  at  the  same  time;  but  she  walked  so  fast  that  he  knew  at  a 
glance  there  was  no  hope  of  overtaking  her. 

Thomas  did  not  merely  excite  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  foi  he 
got  up  a  little  pantomime  between  hihiself  and  a  sweep  ;  for,  as  he 
darted  out  cfa  doorway  suddenly,  he  encountered  one  6f  that  fraternity, 
heavily  laden  with  a  sack  of  toot,  whom,  in  the  violehce  of  the  concus- 
sion, he  overturned,  and  he  himself  roll6d  over  both  man  and  sack, 
raising  not  only  an  outcry  on  the  parto.  the  sweep,  and  a  little  boy  who 
was  with  him^  but  a  cloud  of  soot  also,  under  cover  of  which  Then  as 
was  fain  to  retreat;  and,  being  unable  to  see  hia  way,  blinded  a  id 
blackcnfijd  as  he  was,  he  rushed  headlong  into  the  midst  of  a  peramliu- 
lating  ladies'-school,  the  members  of  wliich  set  up  divers  screams,  in  iill 
Hhe  high  ♦notes — in  more  varied  keys  that  ever  gratetf  on  the  ear  of  a 
musical  teacher  in  his  studies. 

Great  as  this  disaster  was,  it  did  not  stop  him  ;  the  dreadful  lan- 
guage of  tic- sweep,  instead  of  raising  ire  and  pugnacity  of  spirit  ia 
iiim,  but  increased  bin  desire  to  increas-e  the  distance  between  them. 

By  the  time  he  had  recovered  his  eyesight,  he  found  that  he  wps 
coirTpletely  an  object  of  attention,  and  many  people  considered  that  ho 
had  been  suddenly  drawn  through  a  chimney  that  was  on  fire  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  it. 

Tjhomas  was  greatly  distressed,  for  he  believed  that  he  had  entirely 
lost  sight  of  Margaret;  but  no  sooner  had  ho  regained  the  use  of  his 
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visual  organs  than  he  fmnd  his  late  haste  had  brought  liim  up  to  her, 
and  he  wa«  now  nearly  at  her  shoulder 

Fearful  the  scent  of  the  soot  should  attract  her  observation,  he 
tespectfuHy  fell  into  the  rear,  determined,  if  possible,  to  lollow  the  re- 
mainder ol  the  wa;k  soborly,  but  which  object  he  rather  anticipated  he 
Bhould  not  be  well  able  to  effect,  on  account  of  his  own  personal  ap- 
pearance beiug  attractive,  especially  to  boys  who  could  not  withstand 
th.'  temptation  of  criticising  so  singular  an  object. 

Passing,  however,  a  pump,  he  could  not  withstand  his  inclination  to 
dodge  behind  it,  and  then  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  could  wash 
the  sooty  particles  off  his  face,  and  be  more  Cbristianlike  than  he  at 
that  moment  certainly  seemed. 

Seeing  a  lad  pumping,  he  thrust  his  face  underneath  the  stream  of 
•water,  regardless  of  the  pitcher  beneath. 

Now  the  lad,  who  was  lil.ing  the  pitcher,  at  first  pumped  on,  think- 
ing the  amusement  of  pumping  very  hard  on  a  footman's  head  very 
delectable,  and  he  pumped  on  with  great  spi'it,  while  be  gloated  on  the 
streams  of  water  that  ran  down  on  either  side  of  Thoma^'i  neckcloth 
and  his  back,  for  he  had  brought  out  such  a  stream  tliat  took  Tl.omas 
completely  by  surprii-e,  and  momentarily  deprived  Mm  t.f  breath;  but 
■when  he  saw  the  dark  stream  flowing  from  Thomas  into  his  own  (iltchcr 
he  suddenly  ceased  pumjiiiig — his  anger  quickly  rising,  and  dodging 
round  the  other  side  of  the  pump,  he  caught  Thamas,  we  cannot  say 
how,  but  the  effect  was  a  very  hard  rap  on  the  head  from  the  pump 
handle. 

Nothing  daunted,  Thomas,  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr,  rushed  on, 
imd  was  once  more  fortunate  in  recoxcing  the  tighl  of  the  object  ol 
his  watch,  who  now  entered  St.  I'aul's  Churchyard. 

Margaret's  own  inind  was  so  engi08><'d  with  the  coBleniplation  of 
lier  own  feelings,  that  li;id  much  moic  huppcned  than  that  which  bad 
occurred  to  attract  her  attention,  she  would  have  passed  it. 

Her  thoughts  run  upon  Horace  Singleton — the  words  of  Sir  Charles 
Home  to  his  daugh\er,  Alice,  fell  like  (ire  to  her  soul.    That  he  should 
endeavour  to  reconcile  Alice  to  Horace  Singltton,  she  did  not  ho  much  j 
wonder  at;  but  in  Alice's  language  and  roi.duct,  she  believed  si  e  saw  a  j 
luture  reconciliation,  if  she  did  nothing  to  disturb  the  harmon.  ofevcnts 
that  were  likely  to  happen. 

But  her  mind  was  made  up;  she  would  seek  the  fortune  teller,  and,  ; 
if  his  advice  coincided  with  ber  inclination,  would  take  it;  but  come  | 
what  would,  her  linn  resolve  Wi.s,  that  the  grave  should  open  eie 
Horace  Singleton  and  Alice  Home  should  be  man  and  wife,  and  with 
this  resolution  she  entered  the  apartment  of  the  fortune  tel'ir. 

A  ve  y  superficial  observer  indeed  would  have  seen  iii  a  moment  that 
some  more  than  ordinary  feeiing  agitated  the  breast  of  Marga  et  Home, 
and  that  man  who  was  so  well  ver^ed  in  human  nature — who  tad  made 
the  passions,  the  feelings,  and  the  frailties  of  humanity  his  deep 
study,  gazed  in  her  face  as  if  he  would  read  her  very  f  oul,  and  there  lind, 
■worded  on  some  dark  page,  a  cause  for  the  wild  emotion  that  shook  her 
frame  so  fearfully. 

**  I  have  come  again,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  voice  of  unnatural  calm- 
ness; "  with  less  faith  than  heretofore,  I  have  come  again." 

"  Less  laith  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  did  not  think  you  infallible,  but  I  did  think  your  advice 
•worth  the  following.    All  has  failed— signally  failed." 

The  colour  forsook  for  a  moment  the  checks  of  the  fortune-teller, 
and,  averting  his  head,  he  said, — 

"  Is — is  Alice  married  .'" 

"  No  ;  but  " 

"  Peace,  Margaret.  Hear  me.  Dare  you  come  to  taunt  me  with 
failure  in  preventing  a  union  until  tl.at  union  has  taken  place  ?  How 
know  you  but  the  very  circumstances  you  came  here,  so  full  of  passion 
and  anger,  to  deplore  or  to  lave  about,  may  be  part  of  my  plan  to  give 
you  an  ultimate  triumph  ?  I  tell  you,  Margaret  Home,  as  I  have  before 
told  you,  that  Alice  shall  not  wed  Horace  Singltton.  By  the  memory 
of  your  father's  wrongs  —  by  the  memory  of  your  mother's  virtual 
murder — for,  although  no  assassin's  knife  reached  her  heart,  she  died 
from  a  want  of  the  common  necessaiies  of  life — I  swear  that  Sir  Charles 
Home  shall  be  f<>iJed  yet  in  his  pet  scheme,  and  through  his  dearest, 
tenderest  affections  shall  even  his  obdurate  heart  be  reached  at  last. 
You  have  heard  my  oath." 

"  These  are  words.'" 

"  Ay — but  they  are  the  precursors  of  actions." 

"  "Why,  then,  is  scheme  after  scheme  tried  uselessly  ?  If  you  can  see 
the  failure  ere  it  comes,  why  plot  so  needlessly  ?" 

"  You  speak  of  that  you  know  not,  Margaret  Home.  Passion  surely 
disturbs  your  intellect.  Your  wild  love  for  Horace  Siugleton  maKes 
I  ou  impatient." 

"  You  know  that  secret  of  my  heart.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  do  love 
Horace  Singleton.  When  a  heart  like  mine  will  acknowledge  such  a 
passion,  it  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  Upon  such  a  supe:  struc 
ture  must  be  reared  much  happiness,  or  despair  ending  in  destruction." 


The  fortune  teller  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

'*  Marg-iret,  Margaret,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  slightly  faltered  as  he 
spoke,  '  to  chide  yo'ir  pas-son  would  be  madness;  to  implore  you  to 
chase  it  Irom  your  mind  would  be  like  prasing  to  the  angry  winds  to 
cease  tlifir  blusterous  war,  and  leave  some  fated  bark  to  reach  in  safety 
the  haven  to  which  it  is  bound:  b..t  siill  as  a  mere  passing  observation 
w  rung  f  roin  me  by  the  circumstances,  and  conveying  with  it  a  great  truth, 
I  will  tell  you  that  this  love  of  yours,  of  so  sudden  a  growth,  has  nearly 
marred  every  i  Ian  ol  revenge  which  you  have  been  taught  to  entertain 
against  Sir  Charles  Plome,  and  is  the  true  cause  ol  every  difliculty  that 
has  arisen  " 

Say  m  more  on  such  a  head,"  replied  Margaret.  "  Speak  not  of 
the  past.    You  p  ofess  to  look  deeply  into  the  future.   Tell  me  ol  that." 

"  I  wl.l.    You  shall  yet  triumph,  or  " 

"  (>r  what?" 

"  In  your  wreck,  in  your  despair,  shall  be  involved  the  wreck  and 
the  drspa.r  of  all  who  Bland  in  your  path.    1  too  shall  fall  with  you." 
"  You  r" 

'•  Yes ;  and  he,  your  mysterious  advisor — the  Avenger — he,  too,  will 
fall,  if  you  fall.  We  have  both  bound  ourselves  to  your  foi tunes  »o 
holciniily,  that  with  ycu  we  must  tiiumph,  or  with  you  we  must 
''"spair." 

I  have  a  suspicion,"  said  Margart-t,  "  that  the  two  persons  you 

I  kof  are  one." 
"Indeed  !" 
"  Yts.    Tell  n  e  truly,  is  it  not  so?" 

"  No.  But  we  wahte  lii.ic.  Kela'e  (o  rre  distinctly  all  that  has 
occurred  at  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Home.  Tell  me  clcany  the  cause  of 
)our  prcbctil  ilesj)air." 

Margaict  vehemently  related  to  him  the  conversation  she  bad  heard 
between  Sir  Charles  and  his  daugiiier,  concluding  by  saying, — 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  hut  a  few  short  hours  will  bring  Horace 
Singleton  tc  the  house  again,  as  the  accepted  lover  ot  Alice — rendered 
dearer  still  to  her  by  the  temporary  absence  that  baa  occurred.  What 
anil  to  do/  I  will  I. ear  your  advice;  but  it  must  contain  measurea 
proiiipt  and  certain." 

"  Then  my  advice  must  have  a  few  hours  to  mature  it.  I  cannot 
tell  you  preci  ely  what  to  do  until  to  morrow  morning,  becau»e  to- 
night S;r  Cba  les  H<me,  from  iny  private  knowledge,  I  know  has 
('omeihing  to  do  and  say  which  may  materially  allect  that  advice 
you  rcciu  re." 

'*  Knuugh,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  are  foiled." 
"  On  my  fOul,  no." 

She  .-UNhed  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  before  he  could  rise  frumhii 
seat  she  had  left  tne  apartment. 

"  Stay,  Margaret,  htay,"  he  cried,  "  yet  a  moment." 

"  Enough— enough  !"  she  muttered,  as  she  rushed  into  the  street. 
"  Now^  for  Horace  Singleton." 

(To  be  eonlinued  In  our  next.) 


THE  PAST,  OR  REMINISCENCE. 

The  pnst — what  magic's  in  that  simple  word — 

Who  can  f  rego  the  n  em'ry  of  the  past* 

The  past — that  word  speaks  volumes — calls  to  mind 

Our  days  of  boyhood,  days  of  pleasure — peace, 

When  all  was  bright  before  us,  when  our  hopes 

Were  f.esh  and  buoyant;  sunny  da>s  gone  by,* 

Who  can  forget  y  u  ?  days  of  youth,  and  hope. 

Of  love"s  young  dream,  when  maidens  fair  and  young 

Glided  around  us  in  the  mazy  dance ; 

Or,  whil :  enraptur'd  at  the  dulcet  sounds 

Which  flow'd  from  beauty's  lips,  we  list'i  ing  stood, 

And  dar'd  not  move  or  breathe,  our  very  soul. 

Our  eyes,  our  ears  -were  spell-bound.  Blissful  hours, 

Ye've  vanish'd,  never — never  to  return  I 

Who  can  forget  his  first  essay  to  tread 

Ambition's  steep  and  slippery  path  ?  to  soar 

Above  the  common  herd    to  stamp  h"s  name 

Ind  libly  'mongst  nature's  worthiest,  best? 

Oh,  man  !  what  changes  time  doth  teach  thee;  age 

Comes  o'er  thee;  ce  thy  waywardne.'<s  hath  fled 

Strong  in  thy  weakness — weai  in  all  thy  strength, 

Slave  to  thy  passions — love,  ambition,  gain, 

Alike  control  thee ;  youth,  full  manhood,  age 

Hath  each  her  idol  for  a  little  space. 

Till  death  in  ail  his  terrors  steppeth  in 

And  closes  all  with  fuaeral  pageantry. 

E.  H.  White. 
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THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  SCIPIOS.  ! 

We  were  driving  along  the  Appian  way  in  a  calash  ,  to  visit  the  ruins  j 
of  the  circus  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  now  the  propnty  of  the  hanker; 
Torlonia.  The  inb3riunce  of  the  Roman  emperois  iias  fallen  ixto  the  j 
strong  box  of  the  exchange.  We  had  left  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Sextus  j 
on  our  right,  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  baths  of  Antoninus, 
and  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul  on  sui  left.  j 

We  were  crossing  a  country  sp  inkled  with  holy  water  and  with  ] 
lustial  water — [lustral  water,  blessed  by  the  pagan  priests,  and  applied  i 
to  nearly  the  same  purposes  by  them  as  the  holy  water  by  the  Catholic  | 
priests] — a  country  with  a  double  face,  like  Janus,  who  cultivated  it —  j 
heathen  on  the  one  side,  Catholic  on  the  other.  Our  coachman  was  i 
whistling  the  overture  to  Semiramis.  As  I  was  thiiikuig  of  the  spectre  | 
of  Ninus  the  coachman  suspended  his  overture,  and  pulled  up  his 
horses.  We  leaped  out  of  the  carriage,  looking  all  around  us  to  discover 
the  circus  of  Caracalla. 

We  were  boxed  up  between  two  greyish  walls,  featooned  with  ivy  and 
vines.  There  was  nothing  to  announce  the  grand  imperial  ruin,  the 
domain  of  the  Roman  Rothjchild. 

"  Where,  then,  is  the  circus  ?"  I  said  to  the  coar  hman. 

*•  A  long  way  off  yet,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  stopped  here  because 
I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  the  tombs  ol  the  Scipios  (sepolchri 
de  Scipione)." 

Although  the  Italian  is  only  bastard  Latin,  it  has  always  a  charm,  a 
grace,  a  me.'o'iy,  and  even  a  solemnity,  that  enchants  the  ear  and  the 
heart,  wheu  it  falls  from  a  Roman  mouth,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Appian  way.  We  were  subjugated  by  that  phrase,  which  was  wound 
up  with  the  sonorous  appellation  of  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios — we  forgot 
the  original  purpose  of  our  excursion.  The  great  family  of  the  African 
had  greater  attraction  for  us  than  Caracalla. 

We  thanked  the  coachman,  who  opened  a  ruinous  gate  on  our  lefr, 
and  pointed  to  an  avenue,  at  the  end  of  whi.  h  rose  a  tumble-down 
farm-house,  that  looked  more  like  a  den  of  banditti  than  a  mausoleum 
of  the  Scipios.  We,  notwithstanding,  were  unable  to  contam  our  juy. 
I  said  to  niy  two  companions — 

"  Do  you  know,  my  friends,  it  would  have  been  very  unfortunate  for 
us  to  have  left  Rome  without  seeing  the  tomb  of  tlie  Scipios.  Tliese 
coachmen  are  valuable  cicerone.  Now,  what  Scipios  can  they  be  who 
are  interred  here?  Is  it  Publius  Scipio,  who  fe  1  in  an  ambuscade  along 
with  his  brother  Cneius  ?  It's  po-sible;  it's  even  probable  that  the 
army  may  have  brought  their  bodies  from  Spain,  and  that  they  have 
been  deposited  here.  As  for  Scipio  the  African,  his  tomb  is  at  Li  emus  ; 
but  his  brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  who  fought  against  lw  Antiochus,  ought 
to  repose  here.  We  shall,  without  doubt,  find  by  h's  side  Scipio  Nasica, 
the  inventor  of  hour-glasses,  and  Scipio  Emilian,  who  burnt  Carthage. 
I  even  believe  to  have  somewhere  read  that  tht;ir  cousins,  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  have  been  inhumed  in  a  family  vault.  That 
wouldn't  astonish  me,  for  these  unfortunate  tribunes  were  massacred 
quite  close  to  this  spot.  This  funereal  field,  »heie  we  are,  would  then 
have  been  the  sole  portion  allotted  them  by  their  own  agrarian  law. 
What  a  lesson  for  levellers  !  Let  us  prepare  on- selves  to  see  the  most 
touching  collection  of  tombs  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  world." 

While  thus  speaking  we  had  reached  the  dooi  of  the  funereal  farm- 
house. A  being  resembling  a  woman  was  awaiting  us  tnere  ;  a  girl 
of  fourteen,  half  covered  with  rags,  and  most  repulsively  ugly,  was 
crying  by  the  side  of  that  sybilline  phantom. 

A«  soon  as  they  knew  that  our  excellencies  were  come  to  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios,  the  girl  lit  three  little  taperi,  gave  one  to  each  of 
us,  and  beckoned  us  to  follow  her  into  a  kind  of  cellar,  containing  no- 
thing but  an  empty  hogshead  and  some  very  antique  implements  ol  hus- 
bandry. 

"  Can  the  family  vault  ef  the  Scipios  be  really  here  ?"  I  demanded  of 
car  guide. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied.    "  We  are  go'ng  to  enter  it." 

We  did,  in  fact,  enter  a  very  narrow  and  damp  cave.  We  touched 
the  greasy  sides  right  and  left ;  the  floor  was  quite  slippery.  Our 
tapers  gave  only  a  very  doubtful  light,  und  again  I  questioned  the  girl, 
who  made  no  reply. 

"  It's  a  l»ripand'8  tavern,"  I  whispeied  quite  low  to  my  two  friends. 
"  We  have  fallen  into  an  ambush,  like  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio,  in 
Spain.  The  passion  fir  antiquities  has  always  maae  travellers  act  like 
fools.  We  are  done  for.  Our  count  y  will  not  have  our  bones,  as  said 
Scipio  Africanus,  expressly  fr)r  us." 

And  we  still  kept  advancing  in  this  subterraneous  passage.  Behind 
us  all  was  darkness,  before  us  the  vault  kept  geiting  lower  and  lower  ; 
the  water  oozing  out  and  dropping  up»  n  our  heads.  We  were  quite 
unable  to  comprehend  this  strange  m^nia  of  the  Scipios — those  men  so 
wise,  who  restored  lovely  captives  to  their  husbands — who  passed  whole 
pights  conversing  with  Ennius  upon  aatronoiny,  and  viiio  afterwards  bad 


themselves  buried  a  hundred  feet  under  ground,  instead  of  having 
a  handsome  marble  pyramid,  like  Sextus  ;  or  a  magnificent  tower,  like 
Crassus  the  Cretan. 

"  Shall  we  soon  see  the  tombs  ?"  1  said  to  our  young  sybil. 

She  stopped  and  turned  towards  us  Our  tapers  made  her  full  grey  eyes 
sparkle,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  feverish  heat.  She  stretched 
her  arm  out  towards  a  sombre  cavity,  and  said  in  a  sharp  voice — 

"  Behold  a  Scipio's  sepulchre," 
What  Scipio  .'" 

"  A  Scipio." 

"  But  which  of  the  thirty  ?" 
"  I  know  not." 

We  held  our  three  tapers  down  to  the  place  pointed  out  to  us— there 
was  neither  tomb  nor  Scipio.  The  girl  told  us  that  tomb  was  at  the 
Vatican  ;  she  had  shown  us  the  place  where  it  had  been. 

And  she  again  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  when  she  stopped,  repeat- 
ing feer — "  Behold  the  sepulchre  of  a  Scipio."  We  saw  nothing  at  all  J 
she  added,  with  the  same  coolness,  "  the  tomb  of  this  other  Scipio  is  in 
the  Vatican  gallery."  It  was  always  in  that  manner  she  showed  us  ten 
or  twelve  absent  tombs.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  discovered  hierogly- 
phical  letters  on  the  Avails,  illegible  characters,  a  few  ON,  some  COSS, 
and  SC.  We  also  found  a  monogram,  SPQR,  on  the  fragment  of  apiece 
of  yellow  marble ;  but  not  the  shadow  of  a  tomb.  That  subterranean; 
passage  has  two  issues,  and  we  came  out  of  it  without  the  labour  of 
retracing  out  steps  ;  our  tapers  were  just  expiring  when  we  again  be- 
held the  country  and  the  daylight. 

The  hideous  mother  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door,  and  held  out  her 
burnt  and  bony  hand,  an  eloquent  pantomine  always  understood  by  tra- 
vellers in  Italy  ;  it  was  vexing  enough  to  pay  for  an  underground  pro- 
menade, and  to  reward  an  imposture  ;  we  were,  however,  forced  to 
resign  ourselves.    We  gave  three  pauls  (two  shillings  and  sixpence), 

"  It  is  not  for  the  Scipios,"  I  said  to  the  mother,  "  it's  for  the  three 
taper?,  which  are  not  worth  three  baioques."  1  expected  an  eXi<losioa 
of  thanks. 

*'  Three  pauls!"  cried  the  mother  and  daughter  in  chorus  (and  never 
have  the  furies  of  Virgil  t>een  more  hideous  with  anger)  ;  "  three  pauls  t 
never  will  we  show  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios  for  that  price  I  We — \*v 
do  not  receive  charity,  we  are  Romans.  The  tombs  of  the  Scipioj  I 
three  pauls  !  you  have  no  shame  in  you,  oh,  strangers  !" 

"  But  where  a  e  your  Scipios'  tombs  ("  I  said,  laughing. 

"They  are  here,"  replied  the  mother,  i>  all  the  delirium  of  rage ; 
"  they  are  here  !  Yes,  it  is  written  in  books,  everybody  knows  it;  you 
are  ignorant,  like  foreigners  ;  but  you  shan't  go  cut  ti.i  you  pay;  do. you 
hear,  pay  me.  We  never  bhow  the  tombs  of  Scipio  for  less  than  a 
crown — give  me  a  crown  !" 

We  were  obliged  to  use  violence  to  make  way  to  our  calash,  stationed 
on  the  Appian  way.  Our  coachman  who,  under  apparent  indifference, 
dissembled  his  complicity  in  the  busine-s,  left  us  exposed  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  the  cross  fires  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 

They  held  themselves  bent  over  the  wall,  like  the  harpies  of  Virgil, 
and  the  ir  duet  of  maledictions,  of  anathemas,  intermingled  with  pauls 
and  Scipios,  followed  us  a  long  time  on  the  high  road.  The  horses  of  the 
calash  trotted  leisurely  along,  for  the  perfidious  coachman  did  not  wish 
to  make  us  lose  a  single  note  of  that  hurticame  of  Italian  syllables 
hurled  on  our  heads  from  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 

On  our  return  from  the  circus  of  Antoninus,  we  were  necessarily 
forced  to  repass  before  the  tumulai  farmhouse  of  the  Scipios.  Our  two 
Megeras  had  resumed  their  place  on  the  wall,  and  recognized  us  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  the  open  calash.  We  this  time  ordered  the  coachman 
to  pass  full  gallop  under  the  battery  of  maledictions,  but  with  a  ma- 
licious smile  he  affected  not  to  con)prehend  our  Italian.  We  were  ex- 
pecting a  shower  of  stones  upon  th  it  very  spot  where  so  many  martyrs 
have  been  stoned  to  death  ;  we  wei  e  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  a  rolling  fire  of  pauli,  biigands,  cheats,  Scipios,  and  sepul- 
chres, that  injured  none  of  us. 

Before  that  day  I  had  a  secret  a  eneration  for  the  memory  of  the 
Scipios ;  since  then  I  never  utter  the  name  without  shuddering.  When 
I  read  the  battle  of  Zama,  or  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  or  the  continence  of 
Africanus,  I  always  think  of  the  three  tapers,  of  the  two  sybils  of  the 
three  pauls,  of  the  absent  tombs  ;  I  am  even  vexed  that  Hannibal  did 
not  beat  Scipio  at  Zama.  I  bear  the  Roman  people  a  grudge  for  not 
stoning  Scipio  when,  instead  of  accounting  for  the  public  money  he  had 
squandered,  he  proposed  to  the  senators  a  walk  to  the  capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods,  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
figures  of  the  budget.  It  is  thus  hatred  bec.imes  generated  in  the  heart; 
against  the  most  venerated,  the  most  illustrious  men,  I  am,  neverthe- 
le  8,  far  from  wishing  the  same  causes  to  produce  the  same  effects  upon 
other  travellers  who  may  come  after  me  to  make  an  excursion  along: 
the  Appian  way,  under  the  guidance  of  the  coachmen  stationed  upon 
Monte  Citorio,  before  the  Cura  Jnnocentiana  ;  they  are  all  in  the  pay  of 
the  Megeras  of  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,   I,  like  the  mariners  who  mark 
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upon  a  ch:^rf.  ft  Ircsh  shoal  they  have  discQvered,  point  out  the  larm- 
housc  of  the  sybils  to  future  tourists  ;  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
cheating  imposition  they  w  11  subjcc  themselves  to  ;  they  Incur  a  very 
probable  chance  of  the  eaith  fallinf,'  in  and  burying  them  alive.^  Now 
it  would  be  a  veiy  vexatious  thinj^,  while  fteking  for  a  tomb  that  does 
not  exist,  to  be  crushed  by  the  vault  tumbling  on  your  head  and  digging 
your  own. 

MIRANDA; 

OR, 

THK    HEIRESS    OP    THE  GRANaE. 

A  BOMANCS. 

(Cnnliniied  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CXLIII. 
WITI'KT  IN  NEWGATE. — THE  FMENDLy  VISIT. — THE  BLACK  IIO^LV. 

Neo  Witlet's  capture  was  perhaps  the  severest  blow  which  a  ma 
lignant  destiny  liad  still  to  give  to  Rowland  Perry 


"There  have  been  escapes  from  Nevgate,"  he  thought.  "  by  persons 
who  were  only  actuated  by  a  desire  of  avoiding  punishment ;  surely  I, 
who  have  a  stronger  and  better  motive — namely,  the  Intense  desire  to 
aid  Miranda  Rankky  in  the  present  sad  stale  of  her  fortunes— may 
succeed." 

He  would  fain  have  had  Jones  with  hini.  for  he  knew  well  he  could 
have  implicitly  relied  upon  liis  courage,  fidelity,  and  abundant  ingenious 
resources  But  such  good  company  was  denied  to  him,  for  it  appeared 
more  dilhcult  to  fix  any  particular  overt  act  upon  Jones,  beyond  aiding 
in  Percy's  escape,  so  that  he  was  still  kept  in  the  prison  at  Clerkenwell, 
pending  the  inquiries  of  the  oflic-irs  concerning  him. 

"  If  I  were  but  alone,"  thought  Witlet,  "  for  a  night,  I  would  sea 
what  couli  be  done  by  perseverance,  and  a  strong  arm,  towards  freeing 
myself  from  this  horrible  abode,  and  lending  some  assistance  to  Miranda 
Rankley.  In  this  crowd,  among  which  I  am  condemned  to  live  and 
wander,  I  can  scarcely  think,  far  less  adopt  any  efficient  course  of  action." 

He  tiien  got  in  converse  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  more  prisoners 
awaiting  trial,  who  Klept  in  a  large  ward,  in  which  they  were  locked 
at  night,  while  in  the  day-time  they  were  allowed  to  perambulate  a 
yard  of  confmed  dimensions  for  the  purpose  of  air  (such  as  it  was), 
and  exercise.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  so  many  Jealot^s 
It  had  depri.ved4|  pyp,  upon  him,  to  attempt  an  escape  would  have  been  madness,  and  he 


him  not  only  of  a  sincere  liiend,  but  one  of  alninjt  bi.undlcss  reitources,  j  much  longed  for  the  system  which  would  liaveleft  every  prisoner  to  the 

silence  of  his  own  dungeon,  and  the  company  uf  his  own  ttmughts. 


from  his  great  popularity  among  nil  classes  of  pcrsnns. 

Witlet  liimself  felt  as  l<«»enly  as  any  one  could  in  the  sltu.itio^  he 
rtti*  placed.  We  need  scarcely  now  inform  our  readci^s  that,  However 
he  had  determined  never  t«  exhibit  such  a  sentinient — however  he  had 
resolved  that  he  would  never,  by  word  or  actloiv,  let  his  heart's  secret 
be  known,  he  loved  Miranda  Kanklcy  ! 

How  difTerent,  though,  wa<  his  love  hi  It*  manifestation  to  the  wild 
asslon  which  Bernard  Vaiiey  atfeeted  to  feel  for  ,the  iMjauliful  girl, 
■who,  through  his  vices,  had  been  "  toppled  from  her  high  estate,"  and 
reduced  to  such  dire  fxt'emities  of  evil  fortune;  Varley's  pa-ssion  was 
B  purely  seltlsh  one,  looking  only  to  its  owh  gratitieatlon,  heeL'lcs*  If 
its  object  were  its  victim  or  not.  With  poor  Ned  WitU  t  the  case  was 
widely  dilferent.  From  a  knowledge  of  her  noble  endurance  of  the 
many  trials  slie  had  (,'one  through— from  an  appreciation  of  her  heroic 
virtues— from  an  admiration  of  her  more  than  mortal  l>eauty — he 
loved  her — but  his  love  was  a  pure  and  holy  pa.ssion.  seeking  unfel- 
fishly  Ihe  happiness  of  its  «>bjeet  only.  He  never  dreanied  ^f  ai;!empt- 
ing  to  disturb  the  feelSng  which  he  knew  lay  deeply  rooted  in  Miranda's 
bifnst  for  Rowlaiul  Percy,  because  he  thought  Rowland  Percy  deserving 
of  such  a  feeling. 

"  No,"  be  told  himself,  ''he  shall  never  know  a  pang  by  being  made 
acquain  with  my  hopeless  pa.<;sion.  Blessings  on  her !  may  she  be 
happy  witb  ^'"^  object  of  hei  choice,  and  I  shall  tlfink  some  of  my  own 
misdeeds  in  measure  compensated,  and  my  life  altogethJSr  not 

idly  spent,  if  I  sli.cce^d  in  rescuing  her  from  the  calaml^s  ciicum-. 
stances  in' which  she  is  placed,  and  uniting  her  to  him  in  whom  I  am 
convinced  her  happiness  is  so  much  bound  uo." 

Prom  such  reasoning  Ne>{  Witlet  Ijad  come  quite  to  devote  himself. 


While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  accosted  by  a  iellow-prtaontr, 
who  said, — 

"  So  they  have  you  in  for  coming  the  old  dodge  on  the  highway?" 

"  I'.xactly,"  said  Witlet. 

"  Well,  when  I  once  get  out,  I'll  do  the  same,  I've  been  a  cracks- 
man, but  the  latter  is  more  gentlcnuinlf.  You  haven't  been  served 
out  though,  as  I  have." 

"  How  was  that?^' 

"  I  have  been  in  the  blaok-hole." 

"  Indeed  I" 

"  Yes  ;  one  of  the  turnkeys  called  me  an  ugly  name,  and  I  c«U«d 
him  anotlicr,  so  they  put  me  all  alone  into  the  black-hole." 

"  All  alone,"  murmured  Witlet;  "  for  bow  long?" 

"  Tor  twenty- four  hours,  and  only  left  me  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a 
quartern  loaf." 

"  Where  is  the  black  hole  I" 

"  It's  a  dismal  place.  Rather  dark,  you  may  suppose,  and  not  over 
cheerful.  It  seems  to  mc  to  be  somewhere  underneath  the  chapel,  or 
theieabouts." 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  keep  oneself  out  of  it  as  long  as  possible,  I 

suppose." 

"  You  are  wanted,"  said  a  turnkey,  laying  his  hand  on  Ned  Witlet's 
shoulder;  "  your  brother  Las  brought  you  something  or  auother." 
"  My  brother  \" 

"  Ah,  we  understand  those  kind  of  tilings — it's  a  pal,  of  course,  but 
if  you  say  nothing,  we  won't.  Come  along,  you'll  find  him  at  the  grate." 
Witlet  said  no  more,  but  following  the  turnkey,  found  liimself  placed 


in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  to  Miranda's  service;  he  thought  that  he  j  against  a  grating,  beyond  which  there  was  a  space  of  about  four  feet 

and  then  another  grating,  behind  which  was  his  visitor,  who  he  at  once 
recognised  as  the  landlord  of  the  Star  and  Tinder-box,  ia  Drury-lane. 


could  he  of  great  assistance,  and  truly  he  wa*  ;  he  knew  there  was  no 
other  one,  if  he  had  the  ability,  could  act  for  her  as  he  had,  because 
sympathy  in  his  breast  had  really  ripened  into  love,  and  what  will  not 
that  feeling  inspire  its  votaries  to  do  or  dare  ? 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Witlet  would  have  considered  his  im- 
prisonment as  one  of  the  natural  char.ces  of  the  dangerous  profession 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  so  considering  it,  he  -would  have  endea- 
voured to  arm  himself  with  patience  to  endure  his  abstraction  from  the 
■world  when  he  had  nothing  very  particular  to  do  in  it.  But  in  his  pre- 
sent circumstances  the  case  differed  much,  and  vhen  he  found  himself 
utterly  powerless  for  Miranda,  when  he  found  his  liberty  of  action  gone, 


"  Well,  Ned,"  he  said,  "  how  are  you  ?" 
"  As  well  as  I  can  be  here.    Is  slit  safe?" 
"  Quite.    It's  very  ridiculous,  but  I've  brought  you  ^  pie." 
"  A  what  ?" 

The  landlord  made  a  significant  sign,  to  imply  that  he,  WiUet,  should 
should  not  contradict  him,  and  then  continued, — 

"  I've  brought  you  a  pie,  as  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  it.    It's  nearly 
spoilt,  though,  for  they  lifted  off  the  crust,  and  had  a  regular  rummage 
among  the  fruit,  to  find  if  I  had  concealed  any  small,  well-tempered 
and  tliat  he  was  immersed  in  the  cell  of  a  prison,  a  feeling  of  such  im-  |  saws  there,  you  see;  but  Lord  bless  me,  I  never  thought  of  such  a 


patience  took  possession  of  his  mind,  that  for  four-and-»twenty  hours 
his  sufferings  were  extreme. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  tiine  they  only  received  some  slight 
amelioration  from  the  fact  that  his  imagination  became  deepjy  interested 
in  devising  some  means  of  escape  from  the  misery  and  gloom  of  his 
confinement. 

He  had  been  again  examined  much  earlier  than  he  liad  anticipated, 
and  fully  committed  for  trial  for  several  daring  highway  robberies,  the 
magistrate  intimating  that,  should  those  charges  fail,  -rthich  was  next 
to  impossible,  he  could  he  criminally  arraigned  for  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  escape  of  a  felon. 

He  was  then  conveyed  to  Ne\Tgate,  that  awful  building,  at  the  por- 
tals of  which  hope  seems  to  leave  the  unhaj^py  wretches, who  are  com- 
pelled to  enter  it,  and  from  which  so  very  few  have  been  able  to  es- 
cape. Still  his  good  heart  did  not  leave  him,  and  althoagh  he  felt  that 
^is  attempt  would  be  more  difficult;,  he  was  not,  on  that  account,  iji- 
^jy*ed  to  ^iye  it  ^. 


thing  as  concealing  a  saw  among  the  fruit,  Neddy — the  fruit,  a-hem!" 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  officer,  coming  up,  "  where's  your  d — d  jiie  ?" 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  the  landlord,  pushing  it  into  his  face.  "  It 
aiu't  over  delicate,  now  it's  had  the  crust  lifted  off,  and  been  stirred 
about  with  an  old  key." 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  bring  such  things  here.  Baccy  and  spirits  we 
doesn't  let  in,  and  in  consequence  we're  lx)red  to  death  with  rubbish 
like  this  here.    Oh,  d — n  it." 

"  How  amiable  you  we,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Don't  you  see  me  a 
weeping  2" 

The  officer  mumbled  an  oath  as  he  unlocked  a  little  wicket  gate  in 
the  grating  next;  to  the  visitor,  and  then  another  where  Witlet  wa* 
standing,  and  handed  him  the  pie. 

"Don't  eat  it  now,"  said  the  landlord;  "  good  bye,  Ne4dy.  Th« 
idea  that  I  should  hide  a  saw  or  anythiBg  among  the  fruii  of  a  pie. 
Oh,  gracious  !    It's  agen  all  law.    The  ideal" 

]^ed  Witlet  felt  quite  certain  thftt  (he  pie  <;Qntained  soinet^g;  tgA 


k»  took  the  Tery  first  oppoitHnity  of  getting  into  a  corner  unperceived 
thorougWjr  to  examine  ir. 

LyiDf  along  the  crust  were  three  hair  saws  of  exquisite  sharpness 
and  temper,  capable,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator,  of  saw-ing 
through,  noiselessly,  the  thickest  bar  of  iron,  perhaps,  that  Newgate 
could  boast  of.  " 

In  a  moment  Witlet  concealed  them,  and  then  he  shared  his  pie  with 
some  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  after  which  he  set  himself  seriously  to 
thmk  how  he  could  render  available  the  efficient  instruments  he  had 
now  m  his  possession.  It  struck  him  that  if  he  were  to  make  the 
attempt  at  all,  it  must  be  done  alone,  for  not  only  could  his  fellow- 
prisoners  not  b«  trusted,  but  the  love  of  liberty  was  equaUy  strong  in 
their  breasts  as  in  his  own,  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  making  one 
successlul  step  towards  escape,  he  was  sure  they  would  ruin  everything 
by  perpetually  trying  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

hnwS!^?ii'"A*  '^"^J^  ^^''"g^  Pl^'^ed      tbis  black 

hole  they  talk  of  for  four-and-lwenty  hours,  and  from  thence  make  my 
attenipt  ?  It  must  lead  somewhere,  and  surely  in  that  time  something 
may  be  done.  ° 

The  more  he  thought  of  this  project  the  more  feasible  it  appeared, 
and  even  its  failure  he  considered  could  not  possibly  place  him  in  a 
rnTTth"°°K'f^\^'  <hey  could  but  imprison  him; 

t^hi,  thl  ,  •  ^°li'"y  confmement  asmoie  congenial 

L^r«v  f  feelmgs  than  being  mixed  Lp  in  the  coarse  com- 

panionship he  was  then  compelled  to  endure. 

,J1J-  y      '^'^  "  'rfa"^  saws  have  not  been 

ITof  t^lT"  '''.rl^'if'-  ""P«  ^-^'^  P'^^ble  to  one  out- 

With  th  '^'"^  impossible  to  me  that  am  within  it." 

thP  vlrd    '  T""  ,1'  ^^'^'^  "ffi"'^        P^si"g  through 

MS  Ta^d',  "^sT^'  ^^'^      ^  «f        pie  !n 

"  Was  it  you  who  stirred  my  pie  with  an  old  key  ?" 
"  Eh  ?" 

mi'lVXlT.uK^  ^  impudence  to  stir  the  fruit  in 

my  pie  with  an  old  key  ?" 

-Rc"  You  be  .  !" 

Jllr'l'V^/u  ^"'^  '""^^^  ^'^"t  the  remnants  of  the  fruity 

•nd  finallj  rushed  off  to  lodge  a  formal  complaint  against  Witlet  for 
ZTl  TT'."^'''''''^'        ''''       corroboration.^hich.  being  aH 

Xr  .JLnl,        K  P^-^^<-'t^d  to  Witlet  by  the 

he  h  J^ed"  '        '  ™"<^^  admired  the  manner  in  which 

'°       ^^"^^  ^^"'^k  of  wax,"  said  one   "  as  safe 

oni  f  fh  '  '""^  Never  mind,  hough.    It  will  be  a^^ 

Zgi^'^  hrdred';?::^.^"^^^^'^'  -  - 

Ah  !••  said  another,  "  Queen  Anne's  dead.    Here  come  the  trrabs  " 

^  S  nrw-^rsa-r^^'  ^^^^      of  ^eS^- 

e^:^^i:rl\^^^^^^^  "'^  "  ^ou;  better  have 

bit'7;:i„?;:itrrr./"  ^^-^'^^  '  -p^-^-  ^hrowmg  a 
wa:'r;-^"rr':o^m:^:.or''*  ^  '"'^-^  ^'^^^^ 

ouetotheliw  r  ^  '  energy,  and  a  powerful  motive  of  action,  add 


CHAPTER  CXLIV. 
TUB  xxxKMPTBX.  s:BCA...-n.^CBHs  .Kn  nir.xct;.xz.s.-xH^ 

turnkeys'  CAROUSAI,. 

r'lrj;  wl^e^fal^rnj"  ^^^^^^  -rractory  criminals  who  were 
dark  ;   perha'p'  t  woufd  nTh  ^'^T'''"'^" 
for  the  light  that  wirth.l  q"'^'^  «o  ''^d  if  it  had 

.ru  .brthe  wre7c  edS  ^pectral-like 
•Woufofa  pitcher  of  wa  e    aU  ^wT'  P""' 
wpml  in  the  world  °^        ^''^  delicate 
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near  the  roof,  and  towards  which  there  came  a  borrowed  light  from 
some  other  place.  Truly  that  black  hole  was  amplv  sufficient  to  quell 
any  ambitious  strivings  at  an  escape,  and  to  make  the  most  bold  trem- 
ble at  the  hopelessness  of  emerging  therefrom,  save  by  the  entire  and 
full  consent  ef  the  outraged  authorities  who  might  have  placed  him  there. 
Still  Ned  Witlet  was  not  discouraged.  His  first  object  was  thoroughly 
diHl''^  '"^"^""^^  dungeon-like  place,  and^his 

he  did  by  shutting  his  eyes  for  some  time,  so  that,  after  all  lifeht  had 
been  for  some  moments  excluded,  the  little  that  found  its  way  into  that 
gloomy  place  became  to  the  senses  much  more  welcome  and  clear  than 
It  had  at  first  appeared. 

Witlet  then  found  that  the  floor  was  of  earth,  and  the  walls  of  stone 
dripping  with  moisture  The  slightest  investigation  assured  him  that 
to  mo^  e  even  one  of  the  huge  blocks  that  formed  the  sides  of  his  cell, 
Z  out  of  the  question.    Then  he  thought  of  undermining 

the  wall,  but  he  had  heard  of  the  amazing  depth  of  the  foundations  of 
^ewgate,  and  he  shook  his  head  as  he  said  with  a  sigh— 

"  No,  I  will  not  attempt  that  desperate  piece  of  work.  Heaven 
knows  how  long  it  would  take  me  to  dig  with  my  inefficient  means  be- 
low the  foundation.--I  have  but  one  hope,  and  that  must  be  the  re- 
moval of  those  bars." 

It  was  easy  to  determine  upon  the  removal  of  the  iron  bars  -nd  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  that  the  highly  tempered  and  exquisitely  finished 
saws  he  had,  would  suffice  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  far,  very  far  from 
easy  to  imagine  some  means  of  getting  from  the  damp  slippery  floor  of 
that  cell,  a  height  of  somewhere  about  fifteen  feet,  in  order  to  get  a  hold 
of  the  iron  bars  at  all  situated  as  they  were 

For  a  considerable  time  Witlet  remained  in  deep  thought.  Then  he 
approached  the  large  earthern  pitcher,  in  which  was  the  water  that 
was  to  suffice  him  lor  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  took  a  deep  drlught 
of  the  liquid,  and  then  saying—  ^  uraugui 

bonrl*"V^'  \T         i  *°  ^^""^t        strength  for  many 

hours,  he,  with  one  kick,  smashed  the  pitcher  into  many  pieces. 

He  then  selected  from  among  the  fragments  those  which  were  the 

Tt^rJ'u  .-T.  °'  ''''  '^'''''^'y  ^^t^^^^'^  "masonry 

ofthe  wa  l  immediately  under  the  iron  bars,  but  to  his  chagrin,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  insert  it  sufficiently  to  afford  the  least  ptos- 
pect  of  Its  making  a  step  sufficiently  strong  to  support  him 

Yet  he  would  not  abandon  his  idea,  but  with  incredible  labour,  by 
the  aid  of  ona  of  the  saws,  he  succeeded  in  cutting  between  two  of  the 
stones  an  opening,  that  admitted  two  strong  pieces  of  the  broken 
pitcher,  just  leaving  them  standing  out  sufficiently  to  make  a  ste'', 
for  his  foot.    It  IS  said  that  the  first  step  in  any  enterprise  is  the  hni 
difficulty,  but  Ned  Witlet  found  such  a  statement  extremely  f;^n!c  r  '^ 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  for  to  make  another  step  above  the  o^t  n^ 
had  already  achieved,  was  indeed  a  most  troublesome  pieoe  of  wnrt 
although  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  during  which  he  Ecratch,ed  aid  to^e 
hands  frightfully,  he  succeeded.  "'^  toie  his 

These  two  steps  raised  him  about  four  feet  f-nm        oo.fi,     «  • 
of  his  cell.    Being  a  tall  man,  he  could  rer.ch  neSlv  .nn?>  " 
but  all  that  brought  him  still  some  distant  unde  ^hrn  '^ 
was  more  provoking,  his  standina  Xinon  thf  "    !  ^"'^  ""^'^^ 

ware  was  far  too  int;cure  to  enlile  hCto  lumn  tf  Vr^' 
a  snatch  at  the  bars,  which  othei  wise  ^cer  3  wo  U  ^''  '"'^'^ 

There  was  no  resource  hut  to  nll^tr  IS^^^^^^ 
had  to  do  standing  upon  the  fir>;f  nn^  «-.,,>^„*-       "  ana  mat  ne 

would  give  »ay  L.'r  hi^JaS?  ™1pS'  I^X^Zr  "sLh 

of  stone,  and  so  drawing  himself  up  the  faoe  of  the  waH 

With  a  sense  of  great  relief  he  at  length  got  hold  of  one  of  the  iron 

With  one  3  ''''''''       -hich  he'sLoT 

\Mth  one  hand  he  disengaged  from  his  neck  a  stout  silk  handkerc)-  W 
and  then  tied  it  firmly  to  one  of  the  bars,  and  round  hi  wai  t  so  t  '  ^ 
he  had  another  support  quite  Independent  of  his  hands  '  ^ 

He  then  considered  himself  tolerably  safe  for  commpnpm„ 
upon  the  bars  themselves.    He  calculated  that  if Tp  ! oporations 
them,  he  should  be  able  to  squeeze  MmseTf  th?  ''''' 
and,  although  much  ^at\gue\^Th1s  ll^nt'd 

.o;^p-^^r  J;:-™  -ge  piece  oC 

gett■,n"g^l:us^:;r^m;ta:kr'^?^^^^^^^^^  :^~Vt:  '^r 

m  =  in  Mwee.  ...  rust,       ba.,  .hie.  were  let  m  |  JfESH^  tt^SS 
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He  renewed  his  work  with  fresh  vigour,  and 
the  low  grating  sound  of  the  .aw  ceased,  and  U  pa.scd  through  the 

^'^TutrgCl'here  he  had  done,  he  ohtalned  a  powerfuneverage 
.    »  .1,1  o.i,«r  PYtrPtnitv  of  It.  and  with  one  effort  he  Kuccecded  in 

:C  i  g%^^  t  g^^^^^^^^^  '^^^^      TV'' f 

his  cell  and  scarcely  pausing  a  moment,  he  attacked  the  one  next  to 
ft  with 'like  success.  Vut  that  he  kept,  for  a  more  powerfu  weapon  he 
could  not  well  have  had  to  aid  him  In  his  further  operations. 

By  a  tremendous  exertion  of  strength,  he  drew  himself  now  through 
the  grating,  and  lound  himself  overlooking  a  passage,  while  above  him 
las  quite  a  perpendicular  wall,  the  sloping  appearance  of  the  bars 
Ting  manag-d  making  them  jut  out  on  to  a  stone  sill,  which  aflorded 
Witlet  an  excellent  foothold.  .  .    v  i » 

By  the  dim  light  which  now  remained,  for  the  last  gleam  of  daylight 
was  nearly  gone,  he  thought  the  depth  from  where  lie  was  hito  the 
passage,  did  not  exceed  the  depth  of  his  cell  tloor  from  where  he  was 
To  attempt  scaling  the  wall  was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  must  ei  her 
remain  where  he  was,  or  drop  Into  the  passage.  Ho  adopted  of 
course  the  latter  alternative,  and  hanging  by  the  "tone  si  I  to  which  one 
end  of  the  bars  had  been  attached,  he  dropped  a.  lightly  ai  he  cou  d 
into  a  paved  narrow  passage.  .  ,  » 

The  moment  he  did  so,  he  saw  a  flash  of  light,  and  he  heard  foot- 
steps approaching.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  moved  on  In  the  opp.s.te 
direction  to  the  sounds,  feeling  the  wall  carefully  as  he  went.  He  had 
n»t  so  proceeded  many  moments,  when  a  door  gave  way  tinder  his 
touch,  and  that  so  suddenly  too,  that  he  could  not  recover  hlniself,  and 
Hearing  footsteps  close  upon  hi.n.  as  well  as  the  soun  1  of  vo  ces,  he  paifed 
through  the  doorway,  finding  himself  Immediately  In  b  little  room  In 
V'hich  was  a  bri{;ht  fire  burning,  but  no  other  light. 

Tlie  thought  stuck  him  then,  that  Into  tbat  very  mom  the  men 
vhose  voices  he  heard  might  be  coming  There  was  no  other  door 
but  the  one  he  had  entered  at  that  he  could  perceive,  and  he  made  a  des- 
perate effort  again  to  pass  through  it.  and  recover  the  ground  he  had 
lost  To  do  80,  he  saw  in  a  moment  would  be  instant  detection,  for  the 
men  were  close  at  hand.  With  a  sensation  of  utter  abandonment  of  all 
hope,  he  recoiled  Into  the  room  again,  and  crept  under  the  table  Just  aa 
the  men  reached  the  threshold  of  the  door.  .  ,  „  , 

One  of  these  carried  a  light,  and  the  other  had  a  quart  pot  full  of 
some  enticing  liquor  in  his  hand.  They  seemed  extremely  sociable, 
and  were  laughinR  very  much  as  if  they  had  achieved  something  that 
yras  quite  of  a  desirable  character. 

"  Ha!  ha!"  said  one,  as  he  placed  the  candle  on  the  table.  It  h  all 
very  fine,  but  I'll  have  my  pot  and  my  plp«  if  twenty  governors  were  to 

*^^'"\VeU°  !!illy.  you're  right  enough,  you  is;  and,  if  there's  a  pipe  and 
»  pot  to  be 'got  into  the  gate  arter  hours,  you  are  the  covey  to  get  that 
same  into  the  gate." 

•»  I  believe  you ;  here's  luck."  ,    ,  , 

Amen.    Do  you  want  to  see  the  bottom  o'  that  quart  pot  afore 

you're  done  ?"  .  .  i* 

No— got  it?  pon  my  soul  it's  out  and  out  that  half-and-half. 

meat  and  drink,  ih  !" 

"  It  ain't  to  be  sneezed  at,  ah  !"  ,  ^  „     .  v  ir  •» 

After  these  two  hearty  pulls  at  the  quart  of  half-and-half,  it  was 
Tjlaced  upon  the  table  considerably  lightened,  and  the  two  men  drawing 
nn*.  of  them  remarklne.  as  if  in  continuation  of  what 


ten  minutes  more  I  as  It  gets  it  In  anything  so  substantial  as  half-and-half— hush  !  you  wait 
'  here,  and  If  I  don't  j^et  in  another  quart,  call  me  a  goose,  that's  all." 

He  rose,  and  immediately  left  the  room. 

"Man  to  man,"  thought  Witlet,  "  what  Is  to  hinder  me  securing  this  ■ 
fellow,  who  is  now  without  assistance." 

(To  b4  continued  in  our  nett.) 


A  SONG  OF  LOVE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  fete  Wnrds  on  Poett  and  Poetry,"  SjC. 

Ol.l  where  shall  our  bounding  hearts  then  roam? 

Beneath  thcss  spotless  skies  above ; 
Where- -where  shall  we  make- our  fairy  home, 

And  tell  of  all  those  tales  of  love  7 
Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  come  hither  to  me  I 
And  I'll  tell  thee  of  love  In  my  fond  melody. 

Oh  !  why  do  th»  roses  bo  fondly  bespeak 

What  1  fain  would  behold  In  the  eye  T 
Oh  t  why  should  the  crlm.son  appear  on  her  cheek  ? 

Why  breathes  he  fo  often  a  sigh? 
Come  hither !  come  hither !  come  hither  to  me  I 
And  I'll  tell  thee  of  love  In  my  fond  melody. 

What  Is  that  makes  the  dull  eye  appear  bright  ? 

What  is  it  that  kindles  the  flame? 
H  Is  only  the  heart  which  has  cherished  the  light, 

But  'tis  love  that  has  given  the  name. 
Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  come  hither  to  me  ! 
For  I've  told  thee  of  love  in  my  fond  melody. 


It's  1 


The  Covntky  Madam.— The  following  pleating  sketch  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  lit<le  gentry  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Third,  it  by  a  pleasant  collector  and  describcr  of  an  lquitles.  When  I 
was  a'voung  man  there  exitted  in  the  families  of  most  unmarried  men 
or  widowers,  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  residents  in  the  country,  a  cer- 
tain antiquated  female,  either  maiden  or  widow,  commonly  an  aunt  or 
cousin.  Her  dress  I  have  now  before  me.  It  consisted  of  a  stiff 
starched  cap  and  hood,  a  little  hoop,  a  rich  tilk  damask  gown,  with 
large  flowers.  She  leant  upon  an  ivory-heaced  crutch  or  cane,  and 
wa«  followed  by  a  fat  phthisicky  dog.  of  the  pug  kind,  who  commonly 
reposed  on  a  cushion,  and  enjojed  the  privilege  of  snarling  at  the  ser- 
vants, occasionally  biting  their  heels,  with  impunity.  By  the  side  of 
this  good  old  lady  jing  eJ  a  hunch  of  keys,  securing  in  different  closets 
and  corner  cupboards  all  sorts  of  cordial  waters,  cherry  and  raspberry 
brandy,  washes  tor  the  complexion.  Daffy's  E'ixlr,  a  rich  seed-cake,  a 
number  oi  pots  of  currant-jelly  and  raspberry-jam,  with  a  range  of  galli- 
pots  and  phials,  containing  salves,  electuaries,  juleps,  and  purges,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  ntighbours.  The  daily  business  of  this  good  lady  was 
to  scold  the  maids,  collect  eggs,  feed  the  turkeys,  and  to  assist  at  all 
lyings-ln  that  happened  within  the  parish.  Ala*  I  this  being  is  no  more 
seen,  and  the  race  is,  like  that  of  her  pug  dog  and  black  cat,  totally 

extinct.  ,    %.  j. 

Sounds  op  Plants. — The  sounds  of  plants  are  not  to  be  overlooked, 
for,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  most  of  them  emit  sounds  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  which  produce  harmonies,  or  contrasts,  the  most  agree- 
able with  situations  of  the  places  where  they  usually  grow.  In  India, 
the  hollow  canes  of  bamboo  which  shade  the  banks  of  the  river,  imiute, 
as  they  rustle  against  each  other,  the  gushing  noise  excited  by  the 
motion  of  a  ship  through  the  water,  and  the  pods  of  the  tismamon, 
agitated  by  the  winds  of  the  mounUin-top,  the  tictac  of  a  mill.  The 
trembling  k-aves  of  the  pop'ar  convey  to  our  ears,  in  the  wood,  the 
bubbling  of  a  brook.  The  green  meadows  and  calm  forest,  fanned  by 
think  there's  a  something  in  it  as  wants  a  masnifier  to  i  zephyrs,  represent  in  the  ho.low  v  Hies  and  on  declivities  of  rocks,  the 

'  undulations  and  murmurs  of  waves  breaking  upon  the  sea-shore.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  struck  with  these  mysterious  sounds, 
imagined  that  they  heard  oracles  pronounced  from  the  trunk  of  the  oak, 
and  that  nj-mphs  and  dryads  inhabited  uuder  their  rugged  bazicks  tte 
mountairs  of  Dodona.  .    ^      ^      ,  *v. 

The  Greatest  Man. — The  greatest  mi\n  is  he  who  chooses  the 
ri^ht  with  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  temptation  from 
within  and  from  without ;  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully; 
who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fearless  under  menaces  and  frowns; 
whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering.— 


chairs,  sat  down,  one  of  them  remarking,  as 
they  had  been  talking  of  in  the  passage, — 

"  Well  an  I  was  saying,  there  was,  to  my  mind,  something  more 
in  that  smacking  the  pie  into  Wilkins's  face  than  there  looked.  The 
fellow  as  did  it  wasn't  the  sort  o'  fellow  to  do  it,  mmd  you. ' 

"  You~sVe\e°wa8  one  o'  your  old  fashioned  out-aud-out  highwaymen 
as  have  gone  down,  you  see." 

"  Ah— won't  you  take  a  pipe ?"  , ,    ,^  , 

Thank  you.   Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  I  think,  and  I  said  much 
to  Wilkins, 
Bee  it." 

"  You  do,  d»  you  V 

I  do.    Take  my  davy." 
•«  Now  don't  be  a  goose.    You're  always  a  supposmg  this  and  sup- 
posing t'other  about  the  prisoners,  whereas,  with  me,  it's  quite  t  other. 

All  I  thinks  of,  from  morning  to  night,  is  how  many-  

"  Hilloa!  are  you  going  to  finish  it — leave  a  drop." 
"  Ah,  pots  of  half-and-half  I  can  get  inside  the  walls  more  than  the 
governor  says  shall  be  riglar."  ,  v 

The  other  turnkey  knocked  his  knuckles  ruefully  against  the  bottom 
of  the  empty  pot  as  he  said, —  _ 

'«  It's  all  ^ery  fine,  but  I'm  blessed  if  you  hav'n't  had  a  pint  and  a 
half  out  of  it.  ' 

Never  m'md.  Genu*  jnust  Jiave  its  reward,  though  it's  very  seldom 
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THE  RICH  GOLDSMITH  OF  BISHOPSGATE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

EY   W.   T  PSIirR,  Al'THOR  OF   "  THK  COTTAGER'S   DAt'OHTER,"  5,0. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TflF  OtD   MITT.  THE     fOINERS.  THE     TAPTAIN'S    DISCOVERY.  THE 

RESOLUTION   OF  THK  GANG. 

At  the  period  of  coramencing'  this  history,  whirh  occurred  durin?  the 
pventfnl  reign  of  Henr)'  the  Eighth,  St.  Georpe's  Fields  (now  covered 
with  houses!  were  nothing  but  a  marsliy  and  desolate  waste  of  land. 
From  the  ancient  village  of  Xewington  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
palace,  no  signs  of  any  habitation,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
wretched  hovels,  met  the  eye.  the  same  scene  of  dreary  desolation  con- 
tinuing from  Bankside,  unless  a  few  wretched  dwellings,  erected  in  the 
Mint,  inhabited  by  the  most  profligate  and  worst  of  characters,  were 
Taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  seldom  that  any  of  the  citizens  of  London,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  ventured  as  far  as  where  now  .stands  the 
Obelisk,  the  Blind  School,  or  the  new  Bethlehem  Hospital,  unless  in 
great  nunibers  and  well  armed.  If  they  did  not,  gangs  of  daring  rob- 
fc<>rs  and  highwaymen  were  sure  to  beset,  rob,  and  ill-treat  them.  Old 
records  inform  us  of  the  numerous  murders  and  robberies  which  fre- 
f)>iently  happened,  the  villains  escaping  to  their  safe  retreat  and  refuge, 
itM*  Mint,  which  in  those  remote  times  was  a  safe  sanctuary  for  the 
worst  of  criminals. 

Once  within  the  precincts  of  that  district  of  crime,  even  the  law  had 
wo  power  over  them. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  a  daring  gang  of  coiners  and  liurgiars  had 
fixed  their  abude,  and  set  the  civil  powers  at  defiance. 

"  Comrades,"  said  Frank  Forge,  rising  among  a  number  of  rufTianly 
looking  men,  who  formed  part  of  the  gang  last  spoken  of,  and  who  sat 
carousing  in  a  wretched  hovel  in  that  neighbourhood,  •'  I  propose  we 
flrink  our  noble  captain's  good  health." 

"  Our  noble  captain's  good  health."  responded  all,  rising  and  empty- 
ing their  cups. 

"  When  he  returns,"  continued  Frank,  who  was  second  in  command 
to  this  well-organised  gang  of  coiners,  "  we  shall  have  our  work  to  do." 

"  Yes,"  added  Will,  "  the  disguises  each  of  us  are  to  tog  ourselves 
in  are  quite  ready,  and  we  only  wait  to  know  what  part  of  the  city  to 
coiHmence  work  in." 

Ha!  ha!"  continued  Frank ;  "our  splendid  new  coinage  is  ready 
for  the  blind  ones,  and  we  have  got  plenty  of  it,  too." 

"  Well,"  said  Will,  joining  in  the  loud  laugh  set  up  against  the  vic- 
tims who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  take  the  base  coin,  "  all  that  we  have 
Kot  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  tradesmanlike  manner." 

"  We  do  that  where'er  we  go,"  remarked  Frank,  a  signal  from  with- 
out interrupting  further  conversation. 

"  Comrades,"  exclaimed  Mark  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  en- 
tering, the  door  having  been  opened  to  his  well-known  signal,  "  since 
we  parted  I  have  made  a  discovery,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  turn  to 
our  advantage." 

"  That  is  nothing  new,"  said  Frank,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  gang, 
surrounded  Mark  Seymour,  who  wore  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  in  those 
days.  "  Noble  captain,  you're  continually  discovering  things  to  our 
advantage  " 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  exclaimed  Will  ;  "  is  it  to  break  open  a  crib, 
^vhere  we  ran  t*oTTow  some  cash  and  plate,  or  where  we  can  pass  —  -  " 
^•UHer;  ansvtrerH  MutM  Heymonr,  infmiptfnjr  him  )   "  llatf n  ; 


most  of  you  must  recollect  Christopher  Wilford,  who  deserteil  us  seven 
years  since.' 

"  The  vagabond  !  I  do  well,"  said  Frank,  his  face  colouring  with 
rage';  '•  he  was  our  treaiurer." 

''  He  was;  and  decamped  with  all  our  cash,"  continued  Mark  ;  "  T 
have  found  him.    This  is  the  discovery  I  .spoke  of." 

"  Revenge  !  revenge  !"  exclaimed  all  the  coiners  at  once,  drawing 
their  daggers. 

"  By  the  laws  among  us,"  said  the  chief,  "  death  is  his  lot.  But 
liear  the  partii  ulars  :  on  leaving  here  last  ni^ht,  I  repaired,  as  I  fre- 
quently do.  to  a  gambling  house  io^the  city  ;  you  are  all  aware  of  my 
success  in  tliese  places.  Whilst  there  I  challenged  a  person  to  play  who 
was  extremely  profligate  of  his  money,  which  challenge  he  readily  ac- 
cepted. Methought,  whilst  scrutinizing  his  features,  they  seemed  fa- 
miliar to  me.  To  be  brief,  I  discovered,  in  the  person  of  my  antagO' 
nift,  Christopher  Wilford  !" 

"  Did  you  sufi'er  him  to  escape  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Frank,  with  a  look 
that  indicated  he  should  like  to  stab  the  fugitive  to  the  heart. 

"  Silence  !"  vehemently  cried  Mark  Seymour,  "  allow  me  to  finish 
my  story.    To-morrow  I  am  to  meet  him  again." 

"  He  dies  I  he  dies  !  our  law  !  our  law!"  exclaimed  all  the  coiners 
at  once. 

"  For  the  present,  I  advise  not,"  said  Mark;  "  it  is  in  his  power  to 
enrich  us.  By  what  means  he  became  so  I  did  not  inquire ;  but  the 
fawning  villain  is  head  managing  clerk  to  one  of  the  principal  gold 
smiths  in  the  city  of  London." 

"  Will  he  not  betray  us,  now  he  knows  of  our  retreat?"  said  Will 
Sta  fiord. 

"  Fool !"  cried  Seymour,  annoyed  at  the  question  ;  "  do  you  suppose 
me  so  lost  to  the  value  of  my  brave  followers  as  to  inform  the  traitor  ? 
No ;  I  knew  him  too  well  ;  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  om- 
gang  was  broken  up  when  he  betrayed  his  trust,  by  robbing  us  of  all 
our  cash  at  Canterbury  ;  he  fancies  me  alone,  and  has  promised  to  meet 
me  near  the  Bridge.  Should  he  not  be  true  to  his  appointment,  I  have 
learnt  where  to  lind  him.  Once  in  our  power,  we  can  make  our  own 
terms,"  This  seemed  somewhat  to  allay  the  deep  feelings  of  revenge 
manifested  by  the  gang,  and  thsy  listened  with  eagerness  to  what 
Mark  Seymour  had  to  say.  "  Immense  sums  of  money  and  plate  are 
entrusted  to  his  care,"  resumed  Mark,  adding,  with  a  cunning  expres- 
sion in  his  countenance  : — "  and,  my  lads,  if  we  only  manage  well,  we 
shall  gain  a  rich  booty." 

"  Leave  us  alone  for  that,  captain,"  said  Frank,  his  companions 
nodding  assent. 

"The  artful  hypocrite,"  continued  Mark;  "he  don't  deceive  us  a 
second  time  ;  an  honest  character,  forsooth,  to  be  head  manager  at  a 
goldsmith's,  and  where  so  many  of  the  citizens  deposit  their  money  for 
safety.  Now,  lads,"  added  the  captain,  sitting  down  and  giving  his 
doublet  to  one  of  the  gang,  "let  us  drink  success  to  our  new  enter- 
prise." 

Finishing  these  words,  a  flagon  of  sack  was  given  to  Mark  Seymour, 
who  we  will  leave  for  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Geoffrey 
Fisher,  the  rich  goldsmith  of  Bishopsgate,  and  other  personages  connected 
with  this  narrative. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OOI,DS>IITH  OP  BISHOPSOATE, — THE  LOVERS — THE  XREArHFROrs 
CLERK. — THE  LORD  MAYOR  OP  I.ONDOK. 

"  No  man,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens  than  Geoffrey  Fisher,  the  goldsmith,"  said  a  citir-en  of 
London  to  nmih^r,  yth'ihi  parsing  ihe>  shop  of       w«'alihy  lndlvM»i»*, 
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situated  in  Bishopsgate- street,  and  which,  at  that  remote  period,  was 
the  most  splendid  and  extensive  of  any  in  the  metropolis. 

"  Neighbour,  I  agree  with  you,  and  always  deposit  my  cash  and 
plate  to  his  keeping  lor  safety,"  answered  the  other,  who,  with  his  com- 
panion, was  journeying  towards  the  Guildhall,  it  being  Michaelmas  Day, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  Lord  Mayor  and  other  officers. 

"  Depend  on  it,  his  establibhment  is  the  safest  firm  in  all  London," 
continued  the  first  citizen. 

"  Never  any  mistakes,"  added  a  third,  who  had  joined  them,  and 
overheard  the  correctness  ;  "Greoffrey  Fisher's  connections  is  proverbial ; 
what  say  you,  brother  citizens,  will  you  support  him,  should  he  be  pro- 
posed as  our  chief  magistrate  for  the  ensuing  year  V 

"  We  will,  we  will,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  him,"  continued  the  first  citizen, 
in  the  hearing  of  Walter  Dudley,  a  wealthy  woollen  merchant,  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  goldsmith's,  who  was  leaving  his  house  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  for,  and  accompanying  him  to  the  election. 

"  No  doubt,  should  he  be  chosen,"  added  the  third,  "  he  will  fill  the 
civic  chair  with  honour  and  credit." 

"  Greoffrey  Fisher,"  exclaimed  Dudley,  as  he  came  near  to  the  house 
of  his  friend — the  other  citizens  being  now  out  of  sight,  "  is  now  at  the 
height  of  prosperity,  consequently,  he  has  an  abundance  of  friends  and 
supporters;  was  adversity  to  overtake  him,  those  very  men  who  just 
passed,  talking  about  respect,  esteem,  laying  down  their  lives  in  his 
cause,  fulsome  flattery,  they  would  be  the  first  to  desert  him." 

"  Friend  Dudley,"  said  Geoffrey  Fisher,  coming  out  of  the  door  at 
the  moment  Walter  had  reached  it,  and  interrupting  him  in  his 
soliloquy,  "may  I  not  venture  to  assert,  that  you  are  bound  for  the 
Guildhall  to-day?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Dudley,  "  if  it's  enly  to  support  my  friend 
and  neighbour." 

"Whom  do  they  talk  of  proposing  ?"  inquired  the  goldsmith,  ignorant 
of  the  canvass  in  his  favour. 
"  Yourself,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  You  surprise  me ;  but  should  I  be  chosen,  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  deserve  that  confidence  placed  in  me  by  my  fellow  citizens." 

"  Thus  promises  every  candidate,"  continued  Dudley,  touching 
Geoffrey  in  a  familiar  manner  on  the  shoulder;  "but,  methinks, 
fortune  has  greatly  befriended  you.  Not  many  years  since  I  knew  you 
as  a  working  jeweller ;  now  you  are  the  principal  goldsmith  and  banker 
in  the  City  of  London,  with  every  prospect  of  being  chosen  Lord  Mayor." 

"  It's  a  source  of  self-satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  me,  knowing  that, 
entirely  through  my  own  industry  and  perseverance,  I  have  risen  from  a 
poor  lad  to  what  I  now  am." 

"  Hold,  friend,  the  han(f  of  Providence  has  been  at  work  as  well,  and 
could,  should  it  so  ordain,  bring  yon  to  poverty  and  wretchedness." 

"True,  neighbour;  but  so  wealthy  as  I  now  am,  methinks  that  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  the  case." 

"  Riches  and  prosperity  are  not  to  be  depended  oa ;  high  as  you 
stand  in  the  estimation  of  your  fellow  citizens,  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stance may  cause  you  to  become  the  object  of  public  abhorrence.  Ex- 
alted stations  and  flattery  sometimes  make  men  forget  themselves." 

"  You  generally  look  on  the  worst  side  of  passing  events,  that  will 
never  will  never  be  the  case  with  me." 

"  I  own  I  never  flatter,"  continued  the  merchant,  perceiving  Geoffrey 
did  not  relish  his  frankness,  which  does  not  suit  some  people ;  smooth- 
tongued men  stand  highest  in  their  estimation;  "  but  give  me  your 
hand,"  he  added,  taking  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  shaking  it  heartily  ; 
"  we  have  known  each  other  years  enough  to  prove  sincere  and  dis- 
interested friendship  exists  between  us.  All  T  mean  is,  v.hatever  happens, 
we  ought  to  attribute  it  to  a  higher  power,  as  well  as  to  ourselves." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Geoffrey  Fisher,  following  Dudley  the  way  the 
citizens  had  taken,  which  led  them  to  Guildhall. 

"  What  a  long  time  those  two  old  fellows  stood  gossiping  before  they 
started,"  exclaimed  Peter  Snlbs,  a  yoimg  soldier,  and  servant  to  Master 
Dudley,  an  officer  in  the  army,  son  of  Geoffrey's  neighbour,  the 
merchant. 

"  Minutes  seem  hours,"  added  Peter,  advancing  cautiously  towards 
to  door  of  the  goldsmith,  "  when  one  wants  to  see  his  adorable.  Oh  ! 
love  !  what  fools  you  do  make  of  us  weak  mortals  to  be  sure." 

Several  other  remarks  he  made  to  himself  ere  he  found  courage  to 
give  the  well  known  signal,  which  would  inform  Alice,  the  goldsmith's 
daughter's  attendant,  her  lover  was  waiting  outside. 

"  I  am  certain  I  heard  Peter's  s'gnal,"  said  Alice,  a  rosy-cheeked, 
pretty  damsel,  opening  the  door,  and  looking  around;  "  where  can  he 
be  ? — how  provoking." 

"  Here  I  am,  my  queen  of  sweets,"  replied  Peter  Snibs,  popping  out 
of  a  recess,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  pouting  lips. 

"  What  impudent  varlete  you  soldiers  are  !  queen  of  sweets,  wasn't 
it  you  »aid?"  answered  Alice,  pulling  his  ear,  «*  there's  n  tftste!  Ml  ha  ! 
I    Vi'v  don't  look  yt^ry  «w*^t,  at  ony  ratn." 


"  I  don't  know  how  I  could  with  that  sour  pull  of  the  ear,"  exclaimed 
Peter,  rubbing  his  ear;  "  but  tell  me,  is  that  sly,  artful  knave,  Master 
Goosequill,  out  of  the  way,  for  look,  yonder  stands  Master  Dudley,  as 
impatient  as  a  landlord  for  quarter-day,  to  see  hia  lady  love." 

"  Goosequill,  as  you  call  him,  is  out  of  the  way — at  least,  he  is  busy 
in  the  counting-house  ;  so  you  can  tell  your  master  there  is  now  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  seeing  Mistress  Margaret." 

In  a  moment  Peter  beckoned  to  the  merchant's  son,  who,  unknown 
to  both  parents,  for  some  time  had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  Mar- 
garet Fisher,  the  goldsmith's  daughter,  a  young  lady  possessing  great 
personal  attractions,  and  who,  althovgh  her  parents  had  a  great  aver- 
sion to  a  soldier,  returned  the  ardent  passion  of  the  yo«ng  officer,  whose 
father,  discovering  his  inclinations  were  bent  on  serving  King  Henry, 
purchased  him  a  commission  in  the  army. 

"  Ah !  my  pretty  Alice,"  said  the  young  aspirant  to  military  fame, 
"  tell  me — can  I  see  your  mistress  ?" 

"  See,  she  comes — stay  at  the  door — you  must  not  enter  for  fear  of 
Wilford,"  answered  the  maid,  adding  to  herself,  "  pretty  Alice  ! — how 
very  pretty  that  sounds  !" 

At  this  moment  Margaret  appeared  at  the  door,  and,  with  eager  looks 
the  young  soldier  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Margaret,  once  more  then  have  I  the  happiness  to  behold  you  ? 
What  indescribable  felicity  I  experience  in  meeting  her  I  so  dearly  and 
sincerely  love,"  exclaimed  the  impassioned  lover,  kissing  Margaret's 
snow-white  hand. 

"  Were  our  correspondence  known,  and  met  with  a  father's  approba- 
tion," answered  the  beauteous  girl,  "  my  heart  tells  me  I  should  ex- 
perience the  same  pleasure." 

"  Would  that  were  the  case  ;  but  you  look  pale  and  agitated,  has  any 
circumstance  occurred  to  render  my  beloved  Margaret  unhappy  ?" 
"  There  has — I  am,  indeed,  wretched." 

"  Disclose  to  me  the  cause — I'll  sacrifica  aU,  even  my  life  to  remove 
it,  if  it  is  possible." 

"  My  father  wishes  to  unite  me  to  one  I  detest — ah  !  even  loathe." 
"  Impossible  !  wed  his  only  daughter  to  one  with  whom  her  exist- 
ence would  be  rendered  miserable  and  unhappy  ;  curse  " 

"  Hold !  Henry  Dudley,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  interrupting  him, 
"  curse  him  not ;  recollect  he  is  my  parent,  and  not  aware  of  our  at- 
tachment.   But  listen,  and  I  will  inform  you  who  is  your  rival." 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  desponding  lover,  "  the  world,  with  all  its  fascinat- 
ing allurements,  would  indeed  be  a  blank  without  my  dear  Margaret. 
Yes,  beloved  of  my  soul,  rather  than  lose  you,  Henry  Dudley  would 
cease  to  exist.    But  his  name,  my  detested  rival's  name." 
"  Christopher  Wilford." 

"  Your  father's  clerk?  the  man  whom  he  took  out  of  the  streets  a 
beggar  ?" 

"The  same;  no  other  than  that  two-faced,  smooth-tongued,  hypo- 
crite, who,  I  firmly  believe,  would  sell  his  generous  and  confiding  mas- 
ter for  a  bag  of  gold." 

"  Margaret,  you  may  be  mistaken." 

"  I  am  not ;  Alice  overheard  my  father  promise  him  my  hand.  But 
no,  rather  than  unite  my  fate  to  his,  I'll  end  my  days  in  a  convent !" 

"  That  assurance  has  quieted  my  fears,  and  probably  on  reasoning 
with  your  respected  parent,  he  may  alter  his  determination." 

"  Mistress,  Christopher  Wilford  is  coming  this  way,"  exclaimed  Alice, 
hastening  towards  the  lovers,  followed  fey  Peter. 

"  Curses  on  Christopher  Wilford  !  I'll  die  rather  than  resign  such  a 
divinity  to  so  artful  a  knave,"  muttered  the  young  officer,  adding  to 
her  he  so  fondly  adored,  his  feelings  almost  choking  utterance,  "  Mar- 
garet, whatever  troubles  may  happen,  I  swear  eternal  constancy — fare- 
well !"  Saying  these  words,  he  hastUy  embraced  his  beloved,  and  ere  a 
few  moments,  was  out  of  sight. 

"  How  aggravating  to  be  interrupted  when  courting,"  said  Peter,  in  a 
low  tone,  looking  as  displeased  as  a  man  who  has  had  his  pocket  picked. 
"  I  wish  Mr.  Pen-and-ink  was  at  his  relation's,  old  Nick;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  clerks  in  the  world,  I'll  do  as  master  did." 

Saying  this,  he  kissed  Alice,  and  followed  Henry  Dudley,  leaving 
Margaret  Fisher  and  Alice  at  the  door,  as  if  looking  at  a  number  of 
citizens  who  were  passing  on  the  other  side,  and  hastening  to  vote  at 
the  city  election. 

Alice  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  on  seeing  that  Peter  and 
his  master  had  got  away  without  Wilford  discovering  them,  who  had 
now  joined  her  mistress  at  the  door. 

"  Margaret  standing  at  the  door,"  softly  exclaimed  Christopher  Wil- 
ford, the  person  of  whom  Mark  Seymour  spoke  to  the  gang  of  coiners, 
assembled  at  the  wretched  hovel  in  the  Mint,  and  of  whom  it  is  here 
necessary  to  relate  a  brief  history. 

At  the  time  Wilford  deserted  from  the  gang  of  coiners,  with  the 
whol«  of  their  cash,  they  were  practising  their  treasonable  and  unlaw- 
ful trade  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  renowned  and  ancient  city  of  Can- 
I  tcrbwr/b    Ureal  w««  M«*Ji  S«yinwv'9  sui'trwe,  w»d  !U<c«wi8#  th«  t^i  of 
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his  associates,  one  day,  on  returning  to  their  haunt,  which  was  in  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  a  fiew  miles  distant  from  where  they  passed  oif 
the  base  coin,  to  find  Wilford  had  absconded,  taking  with  him  all  the 
money  belonging  to  the  gang,  and  which,  such  was  the  confidence 
placed  in  this  artful,  and  dissimulating  man,  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  care  and  keeping  for  a  length  of  time. 

WUford,  heavily  loaded  with  wealth,  and  meanly  attired,  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  who  at  that  time  infested 
all  parts  of  the  conatry,  in  reaching  Lsndon,  where  he  purchased  gay 
clothing,  and  commenced  the  life  of  a  gentleman.  But  that  did  not 
last  long :  money  ill  got  is  generally  ill  spent.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  a 
few  months,  such  was  his  extravagance  and  profligacy,  he  became  a 
wandering  beggar  and  an  outcast. 

It  was  on  one  cold  winter's  night,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  snow 
falling  amid  a  piercing  north-east  wind,  when  this  wretched  man,  who 
had  been  wandering  almost  without  clothing,  and  not  having  tasted 
food  for  two  whole  days,  fell  exhausted  at  the  door  of  Geofi"rey  Fisher, 
the  wealthy  goldsmith,  where  probably  he  must  have  perished  had  he 
not  been  discovered  by  that  worthy  and  humane  individual. 

Sot  a  moment  was  lost,  both  by  Geoffrey  and  his  beauteous  daughter, 
who,  although  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  assisted  in  using  every 
means  that  humanity  could  suggest,  to  restore  the  unfortunate  man, 
who,  had  he  remained  exposed  to  the  cold  and  wintry  blast  a  few  minutes 
longer,  must  have  inevitably  perished. 

*•  He  lives,  he  lives  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  observing  the  wretched 
object  open  his  eyes. 

"  Thanks,  thaijk>  !"  echoed  Geoffrey,  his  humane  heart  leaping  with 
joy  at  the  thought  of  having  been  thus  instrumental  in  saving  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature. 

Many  were  the  blessings  bestowed  by  "Wilford  on  his  generous  bene- 
factor, who,  pitying  his  forlorn  and  wretched  situation,  suffered  him  to 
remain  in  his  house  till  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  hence,  and 
obtain  his  livelihood. 

With  that  peculiar  art  of  flattery  and  dissimulation  with  which  he 
was  gifted,  assisted  by  a  good  education  for  that  remote  period,  he  so 
won  over  the  goldsmith,  as  to  be  retained  in  his  service,  where,  in  the 
space  of  six  years,  such  was  the  confidence  his  master  placed  in  him, 
he  was  made  the  principal  clerk  in  the  establishment,  and  all  monies, 
which  in  those  days  was  left  in  sealed  bags,  regular  banking-houses  not 
being  established,  were  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  But  to  return  to  our 
narrative : — 

"  Margaret  out  of  the  house,"  repeated  Wilford  to  himself,  "  and  so 
soon  after  her  father  has  quitted  it ;  I  suspect  I  have  a  rival,  and  a 
meeting  has  taken  place  between  them." 

"  Would  I  could  avoid  him,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  whisper,  to 
her  attendant. 

"  I  hope  I  have  the  gratifying  pleasure  of  beholding  ^ly  amiable 
young  mistress  in  good  health  and  spirits,"  said  Christopher,  bowing. 

"  Thanks,  Master  Wilford,  for  your  kind  disinterested  inquiries," 
coldly  answered  Margaret,  "  you  have." 

"  That  assurance  adds  to  the  indescribable  happiness  I  already  feel 
In  hearing  your  kind  father,  ray  benefactor,  is  likely  to  be  chosen  chief 
magistrate  of  the  City  of  London,"  continued  Wilford,  adding  to  him- 
— "  I  like  not  her  coolness,  but,  no  matter,  should  I  succeed  in 
obtaining  her  hand  and  fortune,  I'll  break  that  haughty  spirit,  or  I'll 
break  her  heart." 

"  I  hope,"  resumed  Margaret,  assuming  dignity,     the  great  and 
apparent  z«al  you  express  for  our  welfare  is  sincere." 
"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  Wilford. 

"  Then,"  continued  Margaret,  "we  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  possess- 
ing the  services  of  so  faithful  and  valuable  a  servant.  Good  morning  ;  I'll 
leave  you  to  enjoy  that  serenity  of  mind  such  conduct  you  pursue  to- 
wards your  benefactor  merits." 

"  How  very  happy  you  must  be,"  added  Alice,  her  mistress  having 
entered  the  house,  "  Master  Christopher  Wilford,  knowing  as  how 
there  s  no  deception  about  you,  not  like  some  people,  who  says  one  thing, 
and  means  another." 

"  They  read  me,  or  why  those  sneers,"  exclaimed  Wilford,  as  Alice 
followed  the  goldsmith's  daughter.  "  I  must  be  cautious  ;  the  least  suspi- 
cion wou.d  rum  me ;  my  accounts  will  not  bear  scrutiny,  owing  to  my 
accursed  propensity  for  gambling  ;  the  deficiency  is  enormeus,  but  to 
meet  Mark  Seymour  is  worse  than  all ;  to  quiet  him  I  must  agree  to 
enter  into  all  his  plans;  no  matter,  if  I  play  my  cards  well  I  may,  ere 
Geoffrey  Pisher  discovers  the  true  state  of  affairs,  obtain  the  hand  and 
fortune  of  his  daughter,  which,  with  as  much  of  the  treasure  entrusted 

?v  I'.'         ''"'y       ^   •    lie  is  chosen,  and  returns, 

attended  by  his  supporters,"  said  this  trustworthy  clerk,  interrupted  in 
"  V  soliloquy  by  the  approach  of  Geoff^rey  Fisher,  amid  the 
■  hia  supporters,  and  tlie  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the 

,  r„  «      /   A    '*'''*"'''  ^'W-fMhioned  wiudoWH  on  the 

t  rst  nijui  tit  the  purpose. 


"  Thanks,  fellow-citizens,"  said  the  goldsmith,  halting  at  the  door  of 
his  house,  "  it  shall  be  my  study  to  deserve  the  distinguished  honour 
you  have  this  day  conferred  on  me." 

"  Huzza!  huzza!  Geoffrey  Fisher,  for  ever," vociferated  the  citizens. 

"  I  must  likewise  congratulate  you,"  rejoined  Walter  Dudley,  "  ou 
attaining  the  highest  honour  man  can  arrive  at  in  the  City  of  London  ; 
may  it  be  attended  with  success  and  happiness,"  adding,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  "  good  day,  Geofl"rey  Fisher." 

I  am  glad  my  kind  benefactor's  excellent  qualities  have  been  duly 
appreciated,"  said  Wilford,  Walter  Dudley  and  all  the  other  citizens 
having  gone  their  way.  "  Chief  magistrate  of  this  renowned  mercantile 
city,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  the  delight  I  feel  on  the  joyous  occasion." 

"  Christopher  Wilford,"  said  the  goldsmith,  as  they  Uoth  entered  tha 
counting-house,  "  I  firmly  and  truly  believe  in  you.  I  can  boast  of  a 
friend,  and  a  faithful  servant ;  your  tried  fidelity  shall,  as  I  have  already 
promised,  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  and  fortune  of  my  daughter;  that 
accomplished,  instead  of  a  servant,  I  shall  look  on,  and  own  you  as  my 
son-in-law." 

"  Wliat  unheard-of  kindness,  for  one  " 

'•  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Geoffrey  ;  "  I  will  now  go  on  and  con- 
verse with  Margaret  on  the  subject.  I  shall  not  ask  you  any  questions 
concerning  the  business  ;  such  is  my  confidence  in  your  honesty,  I  feel 
convinced  there  is  no  occasion." 

"  And  to  gain  my  ends,"  exclaimed  Wilford,  on  his  master  quitting 
the  counting-house,  "  I  must  scheme  well  ere  that  confidence  is  lost; 
self,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  shall  be  the  only  consideration ;  the 
sharks  at  the  gambling-house  robbed  me,  and  I  have  robbed  my  em- 
ployer— that  frequently  happens.  I  promised  to  meet  Mark  Seymour 
near  the  gate-house  on  the  bridge, — would  my  dagger  was  now  reeking 
in  his  heart's  blood  ;  serving  him  and  the  gang  the  trick  I  did,  he  will 
not  be  trifled  with.  Yet  I  flatter  myself  I  can  a  second  time  deceiv* 
him  ;  if  not,  I'll  betray  him  into  the  hands  ©f  justice.  Now  to  my  books, 
and  wait  the  result  of  the  goldsmith's  interview  with  his  daughter." 


CHAPTER  nr. 

THE  OOLDSMITH  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER.— THE  PROPOSAL  OF  MARRIAOE. 
 A  woman's  agony. — THE  BLIGHT  OF  A  YOUNO  HEART. 

"  Alice,  arc  you  positive  Wilford  did  not  observe  me  in  company  with 
Henry  Dudley,"  said  Margaret  to  her  attendant,  whsm  she  had  sum- 
moned to  her  apartment. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  yoimg  lady,"  answered  Alice,  adding  to  herself,-^ 
both  Peter  and  I  looked  after  the  sly  fox  while  we  were  courting  lu 
the  passage." 

"  That  is  well,"  continued  Margaret,  adding,  as  her  father  entered 
the  apartment,  "  Alice,  retire." 

"  I'll  lay  my  life  on  it,"  said  the  waiting-maid,  as  she  was  leaving 
the  goldsmithi  nd  his  daughter,  "  master  is  a  going  to  talk  to  her  about 
Wilford;  I'dio  t  have  such  a  sneering  fellow  for  a  husband  for  all  ths 
fathers  in  the  world." 

"  Poor  Alice,  she's  a  fa'.thful  servant  to  me,"  exclaimed  MargarM, 
softly,  "  would  Wilford  was  the  same  to  his  confiding  master." 

"  No  doubt,  my  child,"  said  Geoffrey  Fisher,  who  seldom  or  ever  en- 
tered the  apartment  in  which  the  amiable  and  beauteous  young  lafly 
generally  amused  herself  either  in  reading  or  needlework,  "  you  are 
surprised  at  this  visit,  but  the  object,  I  assure  you,  is,  your  futuro  Wfel 
fare  and  happiness." 

"  Now  for  the  dreaded  confirmation,"  whispered  Margaret,  "  of  V^hit 
Alice  overheard  and  confided  to  me." 

"  Margaret,"  said  her  father,  handing  chairs,  and  sitting  by  her  side, 
"you  have  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  it's  my  fondest  wish 
to  see  you  comfortably  settled." 

"  Settled,  father  ! "  exclaimed  the  astonished  maiden. 

"  Yes,  settled,"  repeated  the  goldsmith,  adding,  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  which  indi^cated  the  delight  and  unlimited  confidence  h^ 
unhappily  placed  in  the  deceitful  man  he  was  about  to  piopose  to  fcisi 
only  daughter ;  "and  I  have  selected  one  whom  I  osteejYi ^6rfhy  to 
become  my  son-in-law." 

"  Honoured  father,  1  am  indeed  surprised  ;  this  is  an  event  the  least 
expected.  But  tell  me,  who  is  he  that  stands  at  so  stupendous  ahdight 
in  a  parent's  estimation  that  he  would  even  bestow  on  him  his  ohly 
daughter?" 

"  That  tried,  confidential  friend  and  servant,  Christopher  Wilford." 

"Wed  me  to  your  clerk?  Oh,  no— no — no;  never  can,  or  wili  I 
consent  to  joh»  my  fate  with  that  deceitful  man." 

"  Do  you  refuse  the  choice  I  have  made  I"  exclaimed  Ge6fl!Vey  Fli^her, 
sternly,  rising  from  his  s6at.  "Beware',  Matgaret — do  ntft  irtenr  m^ 
displeasure  !" 

"Father,"  answered  lli^  splfitid  mhidit,  "1  not  only  refufie,  l^lh 
«pvirn  your  choice,   1  httte,  detest  tttiti ;  aha  ft  U  t!6nimy  to  fH#  tAV« 
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of  ntture  for  a  woman  to  bestow  her  hand  wliere  she  cannot  her  affec- 
tions also." 

*'  Hate,  detest  tlie  man  who  would  sacrifice  his  life  to  serve  me  !" 
passionately  cried  the  goldsmith — "  shame  on  you  !" 

"  You  are  deceived.  The  man  yon  liave  fostered,  and  who  yrofessts 
so  much  zeal,  is  a  counterfeit — fair  to  outside  show,  but  base  within," 
continued  Margaret,  terrified  at  the  enraged  appearance  of  her  pareat, 
and  falling  on  her  knees  at  his  feet.  "  Father,  I  have  always  hitherto 
been  obedient,  but  in  this  I  cannot.  You  have  often  expressed  how 
dearly  you  loved  me;  would  you,  then,  like  to  see  me  unhappy?" 

"  Rise,  foolish,  undutiful  girl ;  I'll  hear  no  more,"  sternly  replied 
GeotFrey. 

"In  pity," continued  Margaret,  rising,  "  do  not  demand  so  great,  so 
cruel  a  sacrifice.  I  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  my  departed  mother, 
whose  memory  you  so  revere,  to  have  more  respect  for  the  happiness  of 
your  only  surviving  child  ;  do  not  render  me  wretched  for  the  term  of 
my  earthly  existence,  by  uniting  me  to  a  man  whom  1  belieVe  to  be  a 
villain/' 

"  Dare  you  still  persist  in  speaking  thus  of  one  I  so  highly  esteem- 
one  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  may  be  safely  trusted  ?" 

"  Father,  the  serpent  will  coil  round  its  victim  ere  it  stings,  and  on 
that  fiendish  principle,  aided  by  all  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  a  demon,  is 
Christopher  Wilford  coiling  round  you.  Cast  him  from  you  ;  if  you  do 
not,  my  own  heart  tells  me  you  will  feel  " 

"  I  cannot,  will  not  hear  him  spoken  of  thus,"  interrupted  Geoffrey. 

"  Then  if  you  will  nol  shake  off  the  viper  while  opportunity  remains," 
resumed  Margaret,  "  hear  me — my  affections  are  already  towards  an- 
other." 

"So — so!"  exclaimed  Geoffrey  Fisher,  with  great  severity,  fixing  his 
countenance  on  Margaret ;  "  that  accounts  for  the  disrespectful  manner 
in  which  you  speak  of  the  honest,  upright  Christopher  Wilford  ;  but 
tell  me,  and  quickly  too,  who  is  he  you  have  dared  to  form  a  correspond- 
ence with  without  my  knowledge  and  approbation  ?" 

"  An  honourable  man,"  replied  his  daughter — "  one  who  has  fought 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  the  son  of  yoar  sincerest  friend." 

"What,  Henry  Dudley!"  passionately  cried  the  enraged  parent; 
"  would  you  wed  a  soldier  ?    May  a  father's  " 

"Do  not  curse  me,"  interrupted  Margaret,  clinging  to  him — "spare 
me.  I  will  obey  you  in  whatever  you  propose,  with  the  exception  of 
this  hateful  union ;  I  will  remain  as  I  am,  and  still  dwell  with  you. 
Dear  father,  you  have  always  shown  ma  tenderness  ;  I  implore  of  you 
not  to  alter,  I  know  it  would  grieve  you  to  behold  your  IVIargaret 
pining,  and  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave  broken-hearted." 

"  A  fond  father's  heart  cannot  resist  so  eloquent  an  appeal  to  his 
feelings,"  exclaimed  the  goldsmith,  taking  her  to  his  arms,  and  embrac- 
ing her  affiectionately,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  aged  cheeks.  "  This 
union  shall  not  be;  I  will  sacrifice  my  wish  for  the  sake  of  a  daughter's 
happiness." 

"  Dear,  dear  father,"  said  the  delighted  maiden,  "  you  do  indeed  love 
me.  Oh,  that  every  parent  would  thus  listen  in  such  cases  as  this,  and 
save  a  daughter  from  a  life  of  wretchedness,  too  frequently  caused  by  a 
detested  union." 

"  Mind,"  continued  the  goldsmith,  "  it's  on  condition  of  your  breaking 
off  the  correspondence  with  Henry  Dudley,  I  consent  to  your  wish  in 
setting  the  marriage  aside." 

"Be  it  BO,"  replied  Margaret.  "  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  incur  the  displeasure  of  so  kind  and  indulgent  a  parent." 

"  I  shall  acquaint  Wilford,"  said  the  goldsmith,  "  it  is  your  wish  to 
remain  in  your  present  condition ;  and  I  require  of  you  to  behave  to- 
wards him  as  you  would  to  a  stranger." 

"It  is  hard,"  exclaimed  our  heroine,  on  her  father  quitting  the  apart- 
ment, "  to  give  up  him  I  so  dearly  love;  but  I  have  promised,  and  will 
not  forfeit  my  word.  Now  to  write  a  letter,  which  will  cause  me  many 
a  pang.    Alas  '  unhappy  Margaret !" 

Finishing  these  words,  the  disconsolate  maiden  sat  down  and  penned 
a  letter  to  Henry  Dudley,  informing  him,  without  assigning  the  reason, 
she  could  no  longer  keep  up  the  correspondence  which  had  existed  be- 
tween them. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


Method  of  Preserving  Apples. — Many  different  methods  of 
keeping  apples  have  been  recommended,  and  most  every  one  has  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  his  own.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,4he  best 
mode  is  to  allow  the  fruits,  after  being  gathered,  to  lie  till  their  super- 
fluous moisture  has  evaporated,  which  is  what  is  technically  called 
sweating  the  apples ;  they  should  be  wiped  quite  dry,  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  and  stowed  away  in  Jars  or  chests  of  pure  silver  sand,  which  has 
been  previously  dried  in  an  oven.  They  should  always  be  taken  out  of 
the  sand  a  few  days  before  they  are  wanted,  and  laid  in  dry  fern,  or  some 
such  substance  ;  they  then  absorb  oxygen,  and  acquire  a  little  sweetness, 
which  is  necessary  to  their  perfection. 


ANTONIO  GASPERONI ; 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  BRIGAND  CHIEFS. 

1  UNK  evening  entered  Terracina  singing  the  verses  of  Horace's 
"  Trip,"  to  the  tune  of  "  Fra  Diavolo's  March."  1  had  found  an  inn- 
keeper with  empty  larders,  like  all  his  fraternity  on  the  high-ways.  1 
had  asked  him  to  serve  me  with  some  tales  of  robbers  in  guise  of  dinner ; 
his  memory  was  empty  as  his  furnished  hotel ;  he  had  nothing  to  tell  me. 

"How!"  I  said  to  myself;  "  the  reign  of  adventures  in  this  territory 
is  terminated !  One  can  walk,  then,  the  same  as  from  Paris  to  Ronen, 
purse  in  hand,  without  meeting  a  pistol  to  demand  it  from  you  ?  Fra 
Diavolo  is  dead  without  posterity!  " 

Thus  do  the  grand  dynasties  die  away  and  are  extinguished  !  What 
will  become  of  those  poor  English  who  have  thrown  more  gold  to  the 
banditti  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  than  it  would  take  to  drain  them  ? 
Those  Engli.sh  who  reckon  upon  the  tragic  emotions  of  the  high  road  ; 
who,  before  undertaking  the  tour  of  Italy,  i.romise  themselves  the  plea- 
sure of  studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  mountain  banditti, 
remitting  the  price  of  their  ransom  beforehand  to  their  Roman  banker, 
who  fortifies  their  post-chaise  like  a  half  moon  ?  Thanks  to  our  holy 
father,  the  pope,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Huguenots  will  have 
no  more  hysterics  on  the  Appian  way ;  the  pontifical  dragoons  have 
lajd  the  evil  spirits  with  their  sabre;  the  demons  of  the  mountain 
have  been  converted  by  the  argument  of  powder  and  shot ;  the  mid- 
night hour  in  the  defiles  of  Terracina  is  no  longer  the  opening  scene  of 
a  nocturnal  drama.  See  to  what  the  men  of  strong  emotions  are  now 
reduced ! 

Two  or  three  nights  ago,  Lord  S  ,  after  taking  the  shadow  of  a 

supper  at  Terracina,  sent  two  of  his  outriders  forward  on  the  road,  dis- 
guised like  banditti,  after  the  designs  of  Robert;  the  noble  Englishman 
was  stopped  in  the  open  country  by  his  servants,  who  knew  ho  other 
words  of  Italian  than  the  sacramental  talisman,  "  Your  money  or  your 
life !" 

Twenty  rounds  of  blank  cartridges  were  exchanged ;  unfortunately, 
one  of  the  outriders  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  ball  his  lordship 
had,  through  dramatic  absence  of  mind,  slipped  into  his  pistol,  the 
other,  frightened  at  the  serious  and  unexpected  turn  the  affair  hr.^ 
taken,  threw  himself  into  one  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  drained  by  the  Ir 
pope,  and  would  infallibly  have  been  drowned,  but  for  the  arrival  o 
pontifical  patrol,  who  saved  his  life,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  shoot 
him  afterwards.  The  generous  lord  drove  up  to  the  dragoons  to  expidiu 
the  joke  to  them  in  English,  but  the  brigadier  happened  to  be  a  French 
man,  of  the  ex-guard,  who  was  infuriated  against  the  English,  and  who 
had  been  looking  for  one  to  eat  alive  since  Waterloo ;  after  twenty 
years  service  in  the  pontifical  troops,  he  had  forgot  French,  and  had  not 
learned  Italian.  Unable  to  conceive  that  a  traveller  could  so  warmly 
undertake  the  defence  of  banditti  who  were  besetting  him,  and  sus- 
pecting complicity  between  them,  he  had  his  lordship,  who  was  rather 
violent,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  shut  up  with  the  two  outriders  in  a 
barn,  in  charge  of  two  sentries.  At  daybreak  his  lordship  wrote  to  his 
amloassador  and  to  the  commissary-general  of  police,  Cardinal  Semaglia. 
The  ambassador  had  gone  to  see  the  antiquity  seekers  at  the  Adrian 
villa ;  it  is  the  cardinal  who,  deservedly  a  great  favourite  with  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  settled  the  whole  business  by  requiring  from 

Lord  S  a  voluntary  gift  towards  the  fine  colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul, 

by  the  sculptor  Torwalsen.    The  servant  underwent  amputation. 

Behold  the  Pontine  Marshes  pacified.  That's  well.  Let  us  take  a 
glance  at  Viterbio. 

An  idea  strikes  you  at  Viterbio ;  any  day  when  no  work  is  going  on, 
and  that  is  nearly  every  day,  five  thousand  Viterbios  are  proudly  walk- 
ing, wrapped  up  in  cloaks  of  four  generations,  waiting  till  it  pleases  our 
Lady  of  Viterbio  to  send  thena  bread.  The  greater  number  boldly  de- 
mand alms  as  soon  as  they  see  any  one  who  .seems  likely  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket ;  they  would  all  kiss  your  very  shoe-ties  for  a  penny. 
The  traveller  who  calculates  the  perils  of  the  road  from  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  is  very  excusable  if,  on  leaving  Viterbio,  he  looks  to  the 
priming  of  his  pistols.  Besides,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  town,  rises  a 
celebrated  mountain,  which  veils  in  mist  its  formidable  forest  with 
many  a  hollow  tree  and  cross  of  murderer.  Here  are  no  pontifical  dra- 
goons. The  garrison  of  Viterbio  is  composed  of  four  military  spectres 
and  an  absent  cardinal.  Well,  you  leave  the  town  as  lazily  as  a  French 
diligence ;  you  climb  the  mountain  long  before  dawn ;  you  pass  before 
a  double  phantasmagoria  of  tragically  placed  trees ;  you  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  where  the  brigands  who  might  stop  you  are  in 
communication  with  the  clouds,  and  no  living  being  appears  on  that 
antique  cemetery  of  the  traveller,  and  you  arrive  safe  and  sound  at 
RoncigHoni,  after  a  six  hours' harmless  ride  on  the  domain  of  the  horrid 
romance,  and  the  terrific  melodrama.  It's  enough  to  make  you  believe 
in  the  non-existfnc*;  of  crime  ' 
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Fot  a  single  instant  I  have  felt  some  doubts  as  to  the  actual 
morality  of  the  Veterbois.    It  was  at  sunrise,  and  on  the  meridional 
face  of  the  mountain,   when  my   fellow-travellers   pointed  out  to 
me,  in  an  open  part  of  the  forest,  five  men  armed  with  fowling- 
pieces  ;  they  were  looking  at  our  vehicle  with  the  meditative  immobility 
of  covetousness.    To  consider  them  only  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
they  made  a  fine  addition  to  the  landscape.    It  was  like  the  original 
of  Salvator  Rosa's  painting  of  "  The  Hunters."    On  my  questioning  our 
Florentine  postilion,  he  replied,  "They  are  hunters,"  and  he,  doubtless, 
spoke  truth ;  but  those  men  who  left  the  town  hunters,  might  very 
well  improvise  themselves  brigands  on  the  next  day,  at  sight  of  a  berline, 
in  the  forest  of  Viterbio.    What  risk  did  they  inciu:  in  thus  suddenly  ) 
changing  their  profession !    They  had  the  tools  of  the  trade  in  their  ; 
hands.    The  solitude  of  the  place  was  a  bad  prompter  to  five  hunters  in  ' 
rags,  and  seeking  after  game  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.    Honour  to  j 
to  Viterbois  honesty!  to  me  it  will  henceforth  be  proverbial.  Those 
men  turned  away  from  us,  and  went  down  by  a  rude  path  into  the  , 
plain  where  sleep  the  melancholy  waters  of  the  Vico  lake.  1 

I  was  then  on  the  point  of  quitting  Italy  without  having  seen  the 
face  of  a  brigand  ;  to  me  it  was  an  extinct  race — another  dead  mytho- 
logy on  the  land  of  fiction.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  me  to  see  the 
last  of  the  banditti,  as  Cooper  has  seen  the  last  of  the  Mohicans. 

At  Civita  Vecchia,  we  were  seated  at  a  table  d'hote.  After  dinner  I 
asked  mine  host  what  there  was  worth  seeing  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir ;  unless  you  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  cita-  I 
del,  where  you  will  see  the  famous  Antonio  Gasperoni,  the  brigand  of 
Terracina  and  the  Pontine  Marshes." 

"  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before  ?  to  whom  must  I 
apply  lor  permission  ?" 

"  To  jour  consul ;  he  will  get  it  for  you." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  obtained  niy  entrance-card,  and  one  of  the  pope's 
ofiicers  to  accompany  me. 

The  citadel  of  Civita  Vecchia  has  been  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  also  an  engineer,  because  he  was  everything ;  it  is  in  the  style  of 
bis  frescos  and  his  statues — every  stone  bears  the  impress  of  his  genius. 
The  citadel  defends  itself,  it  has  neither  soldier,  nor  cannon,  nor  any- 
thing to  oppose  its  enemies,  but  the  papal  arms  incnisted  over  the  gate. 
They  stand  in  lieu  of  batteries  and  garrisons. 

As  the  officer  and  myself  were  going  along,  he  spoke  to  rae  of  Antonio 
Gasperoni,  and  his  forty-five  murders. 

"  It's  enough  to  make  one  shudder,  sir,  to  find  oneself  in  the  presence 
of  that  terrible  bandit.  During  seventeen  years  he  has  ravaged  the 
Campagna  Romana,  but  this  is  the  most  frightful  of  his  crimes  ;  listen, 
sir : — 

"  On  the  Naples  road  he  stopped  the  carriage  of  an  English  gentle- 
man who  was  travelling  with  his  daughter;  he  took  all  the  g<}ntleman's 
money  without  otherwise  ill-treating  him,  and  let  him  go;  but  he  de- 
tained the  daughter,  a  lady  of  great  ifeauty.  Gasperoni  conveyed  her 
up  into  the  mountains.  The  wretched  father,  on  arriving  at  Rome, 
set  a  price  upon  the  brigand's  head. 

"The  pride  of  Gasperoni  was  indignant  at  the  audacity  of  the  lord. 
A  mere  private  individual  to  dare  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  an  illus- 
trious chief  who  had  declared  war  aga:nst  the  popes,  and  fought  twenty 
pitched  battles  with  the  pontifical  dragoons —it  was  an  insolence  that 
wounded  the  brigand's  pride.  The  Englishman  had  a  trunk  left  for 
him  one  morning  at  Rome ;  he  eagerly  0}>ened  it,  and  the  wretched 
father  beheld  the  head  of  his  daughter !" 

At  that  denouement,  I  started  back  ten  paces ;  I  even  felt  some 
regret  at  having  entered  the  citadel ;  the  monument  of  Michael  Angelo's 
geniHs  was  no  longer  in  my  eyes  anything  but  a  menagerie  of  tigers. 
Curiosity,  however,  got  the  better  of  my  impressions  of  horror,  and  I 
desired  the  terrible  door  of  the  prison  to  be  opened. 

On  the  left  of  tlie  gallery  were  twenty  open  cells  ;  on  the  right,  long 
casements,  overlooking  a  court-yard,  and  in  that  gallery  were  walking  a 
score  of  brigands,  who  stopped  short  at  my  eirtrance.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  idea  of  my  having  stopped  (}asperoni's  band. 

They  politely  saluted  me,  which  somewhat  reassured  me,  for  I  was 
not  quite  at  my  ease  in  the  midst  of  that  dreaded  band  of  felons.  I 
hastened  to  ask  for  Antonio  Gasperoni,  when  every  hand  pointed  to- 
wards him  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  cell.  He  did  not  deign 
to  come  forward  to  meet  me,  but  contented  himself  with  bowing  with 
a  slight  smile.  I  began  the  conversation  by  an  insignificant  question, 
and  giving  my  voice  more  boldness  than  I  felt  in  my  heart. 

"  Well,  Gasperoni,"  I  said,  "  do  you  find  yourself  comfortable  here  ?" 

"  A  man  is  never  comfortable  when  he  is  not  free,"  he  replied, 
hhrugglng  up  his  shoulder,  a  custom  habitual  to  him  upon  almost  every 
occasion. 

"  You  then  have  let  yourself  be  taken  by  the  dragoons?" 

"  Me  I  no  one  would  ever  have  taken  me  ;  I  gave  myself  up  with 
my  ^ole  troop.  The  holy  father  had  promised  me  liberty ;  he  has 
paly  given  rae  life  ;  the  holy  father  haa  broken  his  yroii." 


The  officer,  my  ciceioue,  took  lue  aside  into  an  angle  of  the  gallery, 
and  said  to  me, — 

"  I  will  explain  to  you,  sir,  how  that  happened.  Gasperoni  was  tired 
of  the  life  had  been  leading  for  fifteen  years.  He  Avent  one  day  to 
confess  to  a  village  priest,  and  communicated  to  him  his  desire  to 
abandon  a  bandit's  life.  The  priest  promised  him  to  write  to  the  holy 
father  for  his  pardon,  and  the  right  of  returniag  to  social  life.  Gas- 
peroni added  the  express  condition  of  his  companions  being  included 
in  the  favour  demanded  for  himself.  Negociations  were  commenced. 
Our  government  had  great  interest  in  ridding  itself  of  the  banditti ; 
they  intercepted  the  road  to  Naples,  murdered  traveUers,  raised  contri- 
butions, committed  a  thousand  excesses.  Soldiers  were  sent  against 
them,  but  the  soldiers,  instead  of  fighting  against,  drank  with  them. 
The  peasants,  besides,  took  part  with  the  banditti  against  the  soldiers, 
because  they  always  received  a  small  share  cf  the  booty  taken  from 
the  travellers.  The  pontifical  dragoons  alone  would  stand  no  nonsense  ; 
but  the  mountains  served  as  a  shelter  for  the  brigands  against  those 
terrible  horsemen.  Thus  the  government  made  no  hesitation  to  treat 
with  Gasperoni  through  the  medium  of  the  priest,  and  this  is  the  de- 
cision that  was  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  band.  The  holy  father 
grants  Gasperoni  his  life ;  let  the  sinner  hasten  to  prove  his  Christian 
submission  by  constituting  himself  prisoner,  with  his  whole  band  in  the 
citadel  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  he  shall  receive  a  full  pardon.  The  ' 
astute  Gasperoni,  hesitated  for  a  long  time  ;  the  priest  used  his  in- 
fluence ;  it  is  even  said  he  promised  to  intercede  more  efficaciously,  and 
to  obtain  an  entire  pardon  if  he  obeyed  the  holy  father,  and  that  the 
gates  of  the  prison  would  assuredly  be  opened  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  entered  within  them  like  a  respectful  and  submissive  Chris- 
tian. Gasperoni,  beset  by  the  priest,  and  always  more  fatigued  with 
his  criminal  life,  at  last  consented  to  give  himself  up.  His  companions, 
long  since  habituated  to  obey  him,  cheerfully  followed  him  to  prison. 
For  some  years  they  have  been  expecting  their  pardon,  but  I  think  it 
will  never  be  granted  them.  Besides,  the  holy  father  has  given  what 
he  promised — he'll  go  no  further — these  men  are  too  dangerous." 

I  again  went  up  to  Gasperoni,  who  was  still  in  the  same  place.  He 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  brigands  of  our  melo  dramas.  He 
has  a  mild  countenance,  very  regular  features,  an  amiable  and  intelli- 
gent smile.  His  hair  is  black  and  straight,  long  behind,  and  negli- 
gently tied  with  pack-thread.  He  relates  a  thing  with  simplicity,  and 
without  amplification ;  he  is  sparing  of  gestures,  to  the  reverse  of 
Italians,  who  arc  lavish  of  them  ;  but  let  a  bold  question  force  from  him 
an  unwilling  answer,  then  only  the  superior  man  reveals  himself ;  his 
countenance  becomes  threatening,  his  eyes  flashes  fire,  his  lip  quivers, 
his  language  rapid,  energetic,  picturesque ;  you  at  once  recognize  the 
brigand  of  forty-five  murders. 

"  What  is  your  real  name?"  I  said  to  him.  I  have  been  told  it  is 
Baibonne.'* 

"  That  is  my  surname  in  the  mountain  ;  my  family  name  is  Antonio 
Gasperoni." 

"  You  have  made  for  yourself  a  great  reputation  ;  you  are  spoken  of 
in  Italy  like  Catilina,  Spartacus,  ond  others  of  your  illustrious  com- 
patriots who  had  declared  war  against  Rome." 

He  smiled  and  made  a  modest  bow. 

"  From  what  motive,  Gasperoni,  have  you  thrown  yourself  into  this 
profession  ?" 

"  A  quarrel  at  Naples." 

"  A  quarrel  !  that's  but  little  ;  It's  but  a  slight  motive  for  breaking 
off  all  connexion  with  society." 

"  Yes,  but  in  that  quarrel  I  killed  my  enemy." 

"Ah!  that  makes  a  difference.  How  long  have  you  followed  your 
profession  V 

"  Seventeen  years." 

"  Have  you  been  wounded  ?" 

"  In  every  limb  of  me." 

"  You  then  have  fought  very  often  ?" 

"  Oh  !  very  often  ;  yes,  very  often." 

"  With  the  pope's  soldiers  ?" 

"  The  soldiers,  no,  (contemptuously)  AVith  the  dragoons." 

"  I  have  been  told  of  your  adventure  in  the  charcoal  burner's  hut 
(his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  countenance  darkened),  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  relate  that  story  to  me!  I  shall  consider  myself  your 
debtor." 

The  whole  band  gathered  round  us  to  listen  to  the  terrible  narrative 
from  the  mouth  of  its  chief. 

"  Tliey  were  seventeen  in  number,"  s.aid  Gasperoni, — "  seventeen 
charcoal  burners  ;  they  had  sold  mo  to  the  popc^'s  soldiers.  J  believed 
them  my  friends.  We  were  eating  and  drinking  quietly  in  their  hut. 
I  had  posted  no  sentries — a  great  fault,  sir,  as  I  had  always  said  to 
myself.  The  charcoal  burners  are  brave  fellows.  You  shall  see.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  I  hear  the  tread  of  soldiers,  for  I  know  that 
tread  a  mile  off.    *  Betrayed !  betrayed  !  comrades  !'    We  seized  our 
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aims.  The  feather-bed  eoldieis  were  about  twenty  pa*,  es  from  the  hut, 
thirty  of  them — we  were  only  twelve.  We  fired  a  volley,  and  then  cut 
our  way  through  the  rascals.  1  killed  four  for  my  shai-e.  I  was  wounded 
in  the  arm,  here ;  look  at  this  scar.  The  cowards  let  us  pass,  and 
neither  took  nor  killed  one  of  us.  They  are  very  bad  hands  with  the 
carbuie,  and  still  worse  with  the  bayonet.  That's  nothing  yet — listen. 
Three  days  after  we  came  down  from  the  mountain  at  night,  and  I  led 
ray  men  to  the  charcoal  burners'  hut.  They  were  asleep,  the  Avretches. 
A  voice  from  within  cried  out, — '  Who's  there  V  '  Open  the  door,'  we 
reply ;  *  it's  your  friends,  the  soldiers.'  A  burner  cries,  '  Don't  open, 
it's  Gasperoni !'  I  burst  the  door  open  with  the  butt  end  of  my  carbine; 
in  we  go  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  massacre  the  whole  of  'era. 
Wasn't  it  an  act  of  justice  ?  They  deserved  death,  the  banditti, 
for  their  treachery.  I  afterwards  counted  the  dead  bodies  ;  there  were 
only  fourteen  1  I  searched  the  hut,  I  looked  everywhere, — nobody  : 
three  had  escaped ;  only  half  revenge !  Tears  of  rage  ran  down  my 
cheeks. 

"  '  Oh  !  I'll  find  them— I'll  find  them  !'  1  ciied  to  my  comrades.  I 
would  have  searched  all  Italy  to  find  them  out. 

"  Well,  sir,  two  years  afterwards,  we  one  evening  went  into  a  lonely 
cottage  near  the  sea  side,  to  drink.  We  were  no  strangers  in  the  place. 
Some  peasants  were  sittjng  round  the  table,  and,  in  a  corner,  I  perceived 
our  three  charcoal  buxners,  seemingly  asleep  on  some  straw.  I  knew 
them  at  once,  for  i  have  a  keen  eye.    Oh,  how  heartily  glad  I  was. 

"  '  Here  they  aro  at  last,'  I  said  to  myself.  '  Here,  this  way,  you  fel^ 
lows !  Come,  let's,  have  a  sight  of  your  faces.    Are  you  frightened  V 

"  The  three  banditti  were  pale  and  trembling. 

"  '  I  have  i^een  looking  for  you  this  long  time,'  I  said,  laughing  as  I 
laugh  now,  as  they  threw  themselves  at  my  feet  to  demand  mercy.  I 


"  It  seems,"  I  said  to  them,  "  that  you  are  yery  merry,  and  that  you 
don't  get  thin  in  prison !" 

A  bandit,  who  had  an  enormous  corporation,  a  rare  thing  amongst 
banditti,  replied  that  the  holy  father  kept  them  very  well. 

"We  have  fish,  meat,  good  vegetables,"  he  said;  "everything  we 
want ;  and  we  have  eacli  of  us  two  pauls  a  day  (lid.)." 

"  Why,  you  are  happier  here  than  the  one-half  of  Italy — than  all  the 
mendicants  of  the  Roman  states  !  How  !  they  give  you  two  pauls  a  day?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Gasperoni;  "  it's  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Those  who  follow  our  trade,  or  who  may  follow  it,  know, 
that  by  surrendering  themselves  prisoners,  they  live  well,  sleep  in  good 
beds,  and  are  well  paid.  They  don't  always  find  that  in  a  mountain  life. 
That  may  engage  them  to  give  themselves  up,  when  disgusted  with  the 
highway;  and  then  there  are  presents  from  travellers." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  all  so  comfortable." 

My  guide  confirmed  to  me  all  I  had  just  been  told  of  the  pope's 
generosity. 

Before  leaving  that  den,  I  for  a  long  time,  and  in  detail,  examined 
Gasperoni's  band.  There  was  not  a  figure  to  paint,  the  chief  and  his 
hangman  excepted.  They  have  such  homely,  such  prosaic  faces,  you 
might  take  them  for  honest  fellows,  victims  of  a  police  mistake. 

I  am  ignorant  whether  they  have  ever  worn  the  picturesque  costumes 
artists  give  to  Neapolitan  banditti.  Their  prison  dress  is  the  same  as 
the  dress  of  the  Italian  workmen.  The  brown  jackets,  the  blue  stockings, 
destroy  all  the  poetry  of  their  profession. 

They  had  none  of  those  picturesque  attitudes  we  admire  in  the  litho- 
graphic prints.  They  contemplated,  without  the  least  expression  of  re- 
membrance of  bygone  days,  the  luminous  sky,  the  Roman  atmosphere, 
the  mild  spring  sun,  which  gilded  the  arcades,  and  glided,  like  a  friend 


made  a  sign  1o  my  executioner,  and,  with  the  pistol  shots  in  their  ear,  |  of  the  mountain,  under  the  vault  of  the  cells. 


he  settled  ihe  business  in  a  minute 

"  As  i<M  myself,  I  never  shed  blood,  except  when  in  combat.  I  have 
B«ver  killed  any  one  in  cold  blood,  not  even  those  wretched  charcoal- 
burnerA  who  had  sold  me." 

A}J.  the  brigands  attested  the  fact  by  a  nod,  and  by  placing  their  hands 
on  their  hearts.  It  was  a  pantomimic  certificate  of  morality  given  to 
tlttir  respectable  chief. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  stories  of  you  current  in  the  Avorld,"  I  said 
to  him. 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know— I  know.    You  will  hear  a  hundred  fables." 

"  The  daughter  of  the  lord  who  set  a  price  upon  your  head?" 

"  It's  not  true,"  he  said,  hastily  interrupting  me.  "  I  have  never  had 
•women  put  to  death." 

"  You  have,  however,  sometimes  taken  them  up  into  your  mountains?" 

That  question  made  him  smile,  but  he  made  no  reply,  leaving  me  to 
interpret  his  silence  as  I  thought  fit. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  for  you  to  regret  the  independent  life  you  have 
quitted  of  your  own  accord.  If  the  holy  father  was  to  release  you,  what 
use  would  you  make  of  your  liberty  1" 

"  1  should  become  an  honest  man.    I  would  go  to  Naples  and  work." 

"  You  would  find  it  difficult,  Gasperoni.    You  have  habits  -" 

"  No— no,  sir;  the  mountain  life  wearies  me.  I  have  followed  it  for 
seventeen  years.  I  was  young,  and  fatigue  was  agreeable  tome;  but 
I  am  growing  old — my  wounds  pain  me — I  have  need  of  rest." 

"  Wotild  you  be  responsible  for  all  your  comrades  2" 

"  For  all." 

"  Is  he  here — the  man  who  was  your  executioner — he  who  killed  upon 
your  account  V 

"  Yes,  there  he  is." 

A  snake  slipped  into  my  hand  would  not  have  startled  me  more. 
That  hideous  hangiuan  was  close  beside  me,  touching  my  left  arm.  I 
was  so  entire:y  taken  up  with  Gasperoni,  I  had  not  noticed  his  man,  who 
never  leaves  his  master,  but  is  always  by  his  side  night  and  day,  the 
same  as  on  the  mountain,  as  if  he  was  still  expecting  in  the  dungeon 
BOme  fresh  sentence  of  death. 

It  Is  impossible  to  fancy  a  more  horrible-looking  heing.  The  stu- 
pidity of  crime  is  impressed  upon  his  long,  meagre,  and  pale  face ;  his 
eye  seems  fixed  and  glazed,  like  a  dead  man's.  While  I  was  examining 
him,  he  was  considering  the  buttons  of  my  coat  with  strange  attention, 
counting  them  over  and  over. 

"  What  do  they  call  you  ?"  I  said,  to  divert  him  from  his  singular  em- 
ployment ;  but,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  raise  his  head,  he 
growled  out, — 

"  Geronimo." 

"  It's  you,  then,  who  was  the  headsman  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"— his  eye  still  on  the  buttons. 

•'^  And  have  you  kUled  many,  Geronimo  ?" 

''^  Why,  yes.    Every  time  they  said  to  me  '  kill  i'  (Amazza!) 

As  for  you,  I  defy  you  to  obtain  your  pardon  from  the  holy  father." 
were  the  whole  band  joined  chorus  ia  a  loud  laugh.    I  addressed  my- 
self to  the  company ; — 


The  ocean  waves  that  dashed  against  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  plunged 
them  into  no  reverie.  They  Seemed  indifferent  to  everything,  but  yet 
not  depressed  in  spirits  ;  and,  without  any  visible  emotion  of  hope  or 
despair,  there  they  stood  with  folded  arms,  the  smile  upon  their  lips, 
smWiing  their  cigars. 

Such  is  the  band  which  for  fifteen  years  has  been  the  terror  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes — which  has  made  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  tremble — 
has  bravely  fought  and  balTled  the  dragoons,  and  despoiled  so  many  of 
our  rich  countrymen,  the  English ;  for  it  is  scarcely  worth  a  brigand's 
while  to  stop  the  travellers  of  any  other  nation,  for  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  lose,  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a  good  escort  along 
dangerous  roads,  while  Englishmen  have  so  much  confidence  in  t^ 
own  bull-dog  courage,  that  they  forget  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pi- 
are  no  match  for  the  carbines  and  daggers  of  a  dozen  brigands,  th 
only  Italians. 

The  men  I  visited  will  probably  die  in  the  citadel,  while  waiting  for 
their  free  pardon,  and  with  them  the  last  of  the  bands  will  become  ex- 
tinct. We  shall,  perhaps,  still  hear  of  some  isolated  cases  of  marauders 
between  Veterbio  and  Roaciglione,  between  Rome  and  Terracera,  but  of 
no  more  organized  collection  of  banditti,  having  a  chief,  an  uniform,  and 
d,  flag. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  travelling  world,  but  a  misfortune  for 
artists.  The  Campagno  of  Rome,  without  banditti,  is  the  desert  of 
Syria  without  caravans.  Thus  is  poor  poetry  everywhere  perishing 
stifled  by  morality  and  civilization. 

The  East  was  still  the  domain  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  Alas !  be- 
hold the  Turks,  who  dress  themselves  in  blue  frock  coats  ;  the  milk-and- 
water  Bavarian  is  invested  with  the  inheritance  of  Pericles,  and  the 
Grand  Signor  wears  top  boots  and  a  Parisian  beaver  hat. 


The  Crater  op  Vesuvixjs. — Bracini  descended  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  shortly  before  the  eruption  of  1631.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  it : — The  crater  was  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  about 
6000  paces  deep;  its  sides  were  covered  with  brushwood,  and  at  the 
bottom  there  was  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In  the  woody  parts 
boars  frequently  harboured.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain,  within  the 
crater  was  a  narrow  passage,  through  whjch,  by  a  winding  path,  you 
could  ascend  about  a  mile,  among  rocks  and  stones,  till  you  come  to 
another  more  spacious  plain  covered  with  ashes;  in  this  plain  were 
three  little  pools,  placed  in  a  triangular  form,  one  towards  the  east,  of 
hot  water,  corrosive  and  bitter  beyond  measure ;  another  towards  the 
west  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea ;  the  third,  of  hot  water  that  had  no 
particular  taste. 

Employment  op  Time. — Life  may  be  eked  out  with  pleasure,  but  it 
must  be  mainly  filled  up  by  business  ;  and  he  who  should  persevere  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  fill  up  his  time  with  amusements,  would  then  find  it  too 
late  to  take  up  any  serious  pursuits,  and  be  compelled  to  drag  on  a 
miserable  existence,  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  his  defunct  pleasures,  in 
the  shape  of  ennui,  restlestness,  and  melancholy. 
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'•  Love  not !  love  not !  the  thing  you  love  may  die.'' 
Imat  "  trutli  is  stranger  than  fiction"  is  as  certain  as  that  its  t>eing 
so  is  often  doubted  ;  how  many  there  are  vho,  while  they  sjTnpatSiise 
with  a  record  of  ideal  miser}',  are  unwilling  to  eredit  the  sorrows  of 
reality.  Yet,  thus  it  is — there  are  many  who  wend  their  way  through 
this  world's  wilderness  (for  such  it  is  to  them),  and  endure  deep  afflic- 
tions which  they  know  full  well  can  end  but  with  existence. 

*'  The  course  of  true  loTe  never  yet  ran  smooth,"  says  our  great  bai'd 
of  Avon ;  and  does  not  this  hold  good  with  everything  that  brings  glad- 
ness to  the  heait  ?  Is  not  all  that  we  prize  most  the  hardest  to  attain, 
and  even  when  attained,  the  soonest  lost,  to  be  regained  no  more 

These  reflections  occurred  to  me  more  strongly  than  usual  while 
listening  to  the  recital  Mhich  I  am  about  to  present  to  my  readers  ;  nor 
will  it,  I  trust,  be  the  less  welcome,  when  they  are  informed  that  the 
events  have  in  reality  occurred,  and  with  the  exception  of  change  of 
names,  and  a  few  necessary  additions,  the  tale  is  strictly  true. 

It  was  at  a  social  evening  party  that  I  was  attracted  by  observing  a 
lady,  seemingly  past  the  meridian  of  life,  who  sat  apart  and  alone. 
Though  but  little  noticed  by  the  others,  she  appeared  interested  in  ob- 
serving all  around  her ;  she  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  might,  in  early 
youth,  have  been  beautiful,  but  the  deep  and  settled  melancholy  of  her 
features  told  of  unforgotten  sufferings. 

Upon  inquiry  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  Josephine  Herman, 
and  that  she  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  her  family. 

As  the  evening  advanced  the  mirth  became  general,  for  there  were 
glad  young  hearts  in  the  gay  circle  that  knew  not  sorrow ;  and  as  the 
Je«t  went  round  one  of  the  youthful  group,  approaching  Josephine,  asked 
her  why  she  had  never  married. 

I  looked  upon  her,  expecting  to  see  the  look  of  acerbity  which  is 
often  the  effect  of  raillery  on  such  a  subject,  but  there  was  no  such 
expression  upon  the  face  of  Josephine,  all  appeared  calm  and  peaceful ; 
yet  none,  save  the  bereaved  and  lonely  mourner,  knew  how  that  sim- 
ple question,  asked  in  pure,  guileless  innocence,  had  laid  bare  the 
heart's  deep  wound,  which  time  and  prayer  seemed  to  have  closed  from 
worldly  shafts  for  ever. 

The  young  people  had  by  this  time  surrounded  her,  and  seemed  to 
await  her  answer ;  all  became  silent,  for  with  the  quick  imagining  of 
youth,  they  felt  there  was  a  cause  for  the  look  of  sorrow  and  the 
mourning  dress,  they  had  before  observed  in  her  for  whom  they  had 
become  so  suddenly  interested. 

"  You  ask  why  I  have  never  married,"  said  Josephine ;  "  mine  is  a  mourn- 
ful histor>- — 'tis  hardly  just  to  martins  joyous  hour,  but  the  recital  of  my 
sorrows  may  prove  to  all  here  that  earthly  hopes  and  earthly  happiness  are 
fleeting  and  uncertain— there  is  no  real  joy  but  that  of  faith  in  Heaven  !" 
She  paused,  and  drew  forth  a  miniature,  which  she  presented  to  her 
attentive  auditors  ;  it  was  that  of  a  young  man,  apparently  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  I  never  beheld  a  face  of  more  uncommon  beauty ; 
though  fair,  the  features  were  noble  and  expressive,  the  light  of  youth 
and  gladness  that  beamed  in  the  dark  blue  eyes,  bespoke  a  spirit  akin 
in  perfection  with  the  outward  form.  All  were  simultaneous  in  their 
admiration,  and  Josephine,  replacing  the  miniature,  proceeded  with  her 
recital. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  reared  in  the  enjoyment 
of  opulence ;  my  early  youth  passed  on,  without  a  care  to  dim 
its  buoyant  happiness.  I  had  one  friend  in  early  childhood,  and  only 
one — need  I  say  It  was  Ernest  Vanheim,  he  whose  portrait  you  have 
just  beheld  ?  His  parents  and  mine  were  distantly  related,  and  the 
proximity  of  our  residences  rendered  the  intercourse  between  our 
families  as  constant  as  it  was  sincere. 

"  Ernest  was  two  years  my  senior  ;  you  have  seen  the  semblance 
of  the  form  which  once  enshrined  a  soul  almost  perfection  ;  and  even 
now,  though  years  have  passed  away,  I  feel  a  portion  of  the  bliss  of 
yo  ith  return  while  thus  describing  him,  and  I  could  wear  out  the  longest 
life  In  dwelling  on  his  virtues;  for  while  I  think  of  ifu-m,  and  picture 
him  as  he  once  stood  in  life  and  hap])ines8,  I  seem  to  rise  beyond  the 
care*  of  earth. 

"  But  to  be  brief — '  we  lived  and  loved  together;'  years  passed  like 
days — we  did  not  dream  a  night  of  woe  would  close  upon  so  fair  a 
morniag  of  existence. 

"  Ernest  was  nearly  twenty,  when,  with  the  concurrence  of  our 
friends,  preparations  were  commenced  for  our  marriage ;  Ernest  had  a 

splendid  residence  at   ,  a  town  about  ten  miles  from  my  home,  and 

as  he  wished  to  superintend  the  arrangements  himself,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  I  and  our  friends  should  join  him  there  :  having  named 
the  village  at  which  he  would  meet  me,  he  departed. 

"  My  bridal  morning  dawned,  and  never  did  a  brighter  day  smile  on 
the  earth}  my  friends,  my  young  companions,  rose  with  the  sun  and 
'        soon  attired  in  my  bridal  dre^s.    Th'-y  told  me  it  he'-ame  mc ;  i* 


might  have  been  so,  for  the  silver  hair  you  look  on  was  then  black  as 
the  raven's  wing,  and  contrasted  well  with  the  rich  pearls  that  bound 
it,  while  my  long  flowing  veil 

'  Mellowed  all  that  pomp  and  light 
Into  something  meekly  bright.' 
But  I  Aviil  dwell  no  longer  on  the  remembrance  of  that  day,  lest  the 
calm  that  years  have  shed  upon  my  sorrows  be  dispelled,  to  be  regained 
no  more. 

"  "We  set  out,  amid  the  joyful  congratulations  of  our  friends,  and  at 
every  village  through  which  we  passed  cur  party  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  several  young  girls,  who,  clad  in  festive  garments  and  carry- 
ing flowers,  appeared  to  swell  the  train  of  the  then  happy  bride. 

"  At  last  we  reached  the  village  at  which  Ernest  had  appointed  to 
meet  us  ;  he  had  not  arrived — I  would  not  acknowledge  how  much  I 
felt  his  seeming  neglect,  nor  the  presentime>it  of  coming  evil  that  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress.  After  waiting  some  hours  in  such 
suspense  as  made  those  hours  seem  yeais,  it  was  resolved  we  should 
proceed. 

"  We  did  so,  and  reached  the  house  of  Ernest ;  all  was  still,  no  one 
appeared  to  welcome  and  receive  me  on  entering  my  future  home  ;  the 
servants  looked  upon  me  with  compassion  as  they  led  the  way  to  his 
chamber.  I  entered  first,  and  beheld  Ernest  upon  his  bed  of  death  ! 
There  was  no  need  of  words,  one  glance  told  all — the  quick  and  failing 
breath,  the  sunken  eye,  dim  with  the  film  of  death,  spoke  volumes  to 
the  widowed  bride.  Ernest  was  dying  !  By  his  tide  stood  a  clergy- 
man, about  to  administer  the  last  duties  of  his  faith.  On  seeing  mc, 
Ernest  requested  I  might  partake  with  him  the  holy  chalice  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  delayed  the  rite  as  long  as  possible,  that  I  might  share 
it  with  him.  He  had  been  attacked  but  the  day  before  with  a  con- 
tagious malady,  whose  effect  was  sure  and  fatal,  and  only  prayed  that 
he  might  live  till  I  arrived ;  my  presence  seemed  to  call  his  fleeting 
spirit  back  to  earth.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  remember  him,  nor  to 
hold  his  memory  sacred,  for  Ernest  knew  the  heart  of  Josephine,  and 
more  was  needless. 

'•  He  lingered  on,  througli  the  long  watches  of  that  dreadful  night, 
and  prayed  for  fortitude  to  quit  u  world  that  held  so  much  to  bind  him 
to  its  joys.  The  next  day  dawned,  he  saw  the  glad  bright  sun,  but  he 
no  longer  heeded  it,  his  prayers  had  brought  the  peace  he  coveted ; 
before  that  sun  had  reached  meridian,  Ernest  was  sleeping  the  calm 
sleep  of  death ! 

*  ^  ¥r  ^-  * 

"  It  is  for  him  I  wear  this  garb  of  mourning,  the  outward  symbol 
of  my  lasting  grief.  I  asked  of  Ho.aven  to  free  me  from  a  world  that 
had  become  a  desert  to  me ;  I  asketl  to  follow  him,  that  we  might 
meet  above  :  but  Providence  had  willed  it  otherwise. 

"  As  years  rolled  on,  1  have  beheld  the  grave  close  over  my  friends 
and  kindred,  and  I  am  now  alone  in  the  >vorld  ;  time  has  brought  re- 
signation with  it,  and  I  live  calmly  on,  in  all  the  joy  of  firm  and  hum- 
ble faith  that  we  shall  meet  agaui  to  part  no-  more." 

Josephine  ceased,  and  the  countenances  0/  her  auditors  bespoke  their 
sympathy. 

The  sounds  of  hilarity  were  hushed,  as  by  general  consent,  and  we 
soon  after  separated,  but  not  with  the  mirthful  spirits  in  which  we  bad 
met :  all  felt  for  the  sorrows  of  her,  whose  only  hope  was  fixed  on  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  lleavena  !" 


SONG. 

The  red  sun  is  sinking 

Below  the  deep  sea, 
And,  lady,  I'm  thinking 

But  only  of  thee. 
Then  come  to  my  arms,  lo\  e, 

And  bless  with  thy  voice. 
That  one  whom  thy  charms,  love. 

Hath  made  to  rejoice. 
Oh  !  hasten  then,  lady,  oh  !  hasten  to  me, 
I'or  niy  heart  is  nigh  breaking,  sweet  maiden,  for  thee. 

The  pale  moon  is  throwing 

Her  silvery  light 
O'er  the  wave  that  is  glowing 

With  visions  so  bright; 
There's  a  star  in  the  west,  love. 

Whose  twinkling  blaze. 
Seems  but  there  to  he  blest,  love,- 
By  thy  gentle  gaze. 
Oh !  hasten  then,  lady^  oh !  hasten  to  me, 
For  my  he;irt  is  nigh  breaking,  swcrt  myiden,  for  thee; 

H  .  .7.  CKv*^!*, 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


SINGLETON.— A  STRANGE 


CHAPTER  CXLV, 

THE  VISIT  TO  THE  CHAMBERS  Ol'  HORACE 
INTERVIEW. 

In  the  excitement  of  her  feelings,  Margaret  did,  indeed,  project  a 
desperate  course  of  conduct.  Once  or  twice  before  she  had  thought 
that,  as  a  last  resource,  she  would  go  to  the  chambers  of  Horace  Single- 
ton, and  at  once  proclaim  her  love  for  him,  oifering  any  sacrifice,  pro- 
vided he  would  give  up  Alice  for  her.  She  had  thought  how  she 
Avould,  under  such  circimistances,  set  at  nought  all  religion,  allmoralily, 
find  even,  not  as  his  wife,  reside  with  him,  rather  tlian  he  should  take 
to  his  arms  her  whom  she  so  much  hated,  and  whose  very  virtue  was 
a  source  of  horror  and  disquietude. 

Still  such  fearful  thoughts  had  presented  tliemselves  but  as  dim  and 
shadowy  forms  to  her  imagination  ;  but  now  that  she  felt  her  fortunes 
were  desperate,  and  that  she  fancied  she  was  put  off  by  the  fortune 
teller,  not  on  account  ot  what  he  had  told  her,  but  really  because  he 
was  at  his  wit's  end,  and  could  not  advise  her  what  course  to  pursue ; 
then  rushed  in  a  moment  to  her  mind  the  conviction  that  some  despe- 
rate resource  ot  her  own  could  only  turn  the  tide  of  affairs,  and  save 
her  from  the  consequences  of  utter  failure  in  all  that  she  had  been 
striving  for. 

AVhen  she  reached  the  street  her  mind  was  in  a  perfect  tumult ;  but 
still  she  remained  fixed  to  the  one  idea  of  going  at  once  to  Horace  Sin- 
gleton, declaring  her  love,  and  throwing  herself  in  the  most  embarrass- 
ing manner  on  his  protection. 

Had  Margaret  Home  possessed  ten  times  her  real  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  she  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  an  expedient  more  likely 
to  succeed.  There  was  every  calculation  in  her  favour  and  success, 
she  could  easily  mould  to  suit  her  own  purposes  ;  for  Horace  Singleton, 
once  so  fallen  as  to  carry  on  an  amour  with  her,  Margaret,  would  never 
again,  she  felt  certain,  be  looked  upon  save  with  loathing  by  the  pure 
aud  noble-minded  Alice. 

Here  was  a  young  girl,  beautiful  unquestionably — intellectual  and 
loving,  about  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  a  young  enthusiastic  man. 
who,  we  know,  is  rather  of  an  impulsive  and  thoughtless  disposition. 
Alas!  what  shall  save  him,  if  it  be  not  his  deep  adoration  of  Alice.' 
If  her  image  does  not  step  between  him  and  guilty  passion,  he  is  lost. 

Thinking  all  this,  but  scarcely  to  its  full  extent,  Margaret  reached  the 
western  side  of  St.  Paul's,  where  she  got  into  a  hackney  coach,  ordering 
herself  to  be  driven  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  Albany. 

Her  feelings  during  that  solitary  journey  were  of  the  most  painful  de- 
scription ;  and  if  she  had  been  candid  to  her  own  soul,  she  would, 
indeed,  have  confessed  that,  even  upon  the  threshold  of  existence,  she 
made  a  great  mistake  in  fancying  that  any  gratification  was  to  be  found 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  turbulent  path  she  had  chosen.  She  could,  indeed, 
have  told  herself  that  there  was  a  retiifeutive  justice,  even  in  this 
world,  and  that  evei-y  unholy  aspiration — every  unrighteous  prayer,  had 
its  ow  n  particular  thorns,  which,  sooner  or  later,  would  make  itself  most 
heavily  felt. 

"  I  have  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat,"  she  muttered  ;  "  nor  do  I  wish 
to  retreat.  I  dare  not,  and  will  n-t,  look  back  upon  the  past.  Tlie 
future  shall  be  my  only  prospect ;  and  be  it  for  joy  or  bitterness,  I  will 
persevere  in  the  path  I  have  chosen,  although  Heaven  itself  should 
oppose  my  progress." 

By  a  strange  obliquity  of  intellect,  such  as  will  come  over  the  most 
acute-minded  in  times  of  great  excitement,  she  then  almost  convinced 
herself  that  Alice  and  Horace  Singleton  would  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  any  gieat  evils  they  might  encounter,  in  consequence  of  not  suc- 
cumbing to  her  (Ma»-garet's)  machinations  sooner. 

"  I  cannot,  will  not  be  foiled,"  she  said  "  Had  they  separated,  and 
never  >;een  each  other  more,  I  should  have  been  content.  Their  fates 
be  on  the'r  own  heads.  They  have  driven  me  to  desperation,  and  they 
must  abide  tlie  con>equences  of  my  despair." 

Thus  wildly  reasoning  upon  such  false  assumptions,  iis  at  a  cooler 
moment  she  v/ould  have  been  the  first  to  detect,  Margaret  felt  the 
coach  suddenly  stop.  Tn  a  moment  after  the  door  was  opened,  the 
steps  were  let  down  with  a  loud  clatter,  and  the  coachman  presenting 
his  arm,  said, — 

*'  Now,  ma'am,  here  we  is." 

"  Is  this  the  Albany  .'" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  You've  nothink  to  do  but  to  walk  in.  Five  shillings, 
if  you  please,  ma'am." 

BJje  paia  th^  J'ljre,  and  found  herself  in  the  narrow  covered  way, 


which  leads  from  Vigo-street.  A  cold  sensation  came  over  her  heart, 
as  she  felt  that  the  awful  experiment  she  was  about  to  try  was  new 
near  at  hand.  Even  despite  all  her  storm  of  passions,  and  the  wild 
feelings  that  influenced,  her  some  yet  unstifled  remains  of  female  mo- 
desty rose  in  her  breast,  and  for  a  moment  she  shrunk  from  the  unfe- 
minine  act  she  was  about  to  commit,  in  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  one  who  might  be  reluctant  to  receive  her — one  whom  she  was 
feeking  to  pJunge  into  misery ;  for,  if  Horace  yielded,  what  could  such 
weakness  ultimately  bring  to  him  but  deep  regret  and  much  wretched- 
ness >. 

This  shrinking,  though,  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  passion  re- 
sumed its  sway — the  pang  was  past. 

"  Refrain— refrain,  my  heart,"  she  muttered.  "This  hour  decides 
my  fate  in  this  world.  Revenge  or  death!  If  the  former  fail,  I  caie 
not  how  soon,  or  in  what  form,  comes  the  latter." 

A  man  was  parading  the  Albany,  who,  by  his  official  dress,  seemed 
to  her  to  be  connected  with  the  place.  Him  ^le  asked  for  Horace  Sin- 
gleton's chambers,  and  he  civilly  enough  pointed  them  out  to  her. 
Her  hand  trembled  as  she  placed  it  on  the  knocker  of  the  outer  door, 
and  then  summoiiing  all  her  resolution  to  her  aid,  she  made  the  de- 
mand for  admission. 

Horace's  man  opened  the  door,  and  looked  surprised  to  see  a  lady 
visiter  alone. 

"Is  Mr.  Singleton  within?"  said  Margaret. 

'■  Yes,  he  is." 

"  Tell  hhn  a  lady  wishes  to  see  him." 
"  What  name  shall  I  say,  madam?" 
"  None." 

"  Oh,  will  you  please  to  walk  in  ?" 

He  led  Margaret  into  an  ante-room,  which  was  used  as  a  temporary 
waiting-room  for  visiters,  while  he  proceeded  to  the  next  apartment  to 
announce  to  Horace  his  visiter.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and 
said, — 

"  Mr.  Singleton  will  see  you,  madam,  if  you  will  step  this  way." 

Margaret  followed  him,  and  during  the  few  brief  moments  it  took 
to  cross  a  passage  and  reach  another  room,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her 
very  brain  was  on  fire.  A  mist  came  over  her  eyes — she  saw  nothing 
until  the  voice  of  Horace  Singleton,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  surprise, 
met  her  ears,  as  he  pronounced  her  name. 

Then  she  recovered,  and  found  herself  in  a  handsome  apartment 
with  Horace  Singleton,  looking  the  picture  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  Margaret  Home." 

"To  what  may  I  attribute  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?"  he  said,  coldly, 
at  once  suspecting  that  some  new  plot  was  on  the  tapis  to  involve  him, 
perhaps,  inextricably  with  Alice  and  her  father. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  ere  she  replied,  and  then  in  a  low  tone  she 
said,  slowly, — 

"  Horace  Singleton,  this  is  a  momentous  hour  for  both  of  us.  You 
are  surprised  to  see  aje  here  ;  but  from  that  very  surprise  I  will  extract 
a  reverence  for  the  strength  of  the  motive  that  has  brought  me  hither." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Horace,  "  1  may  well  be  surprised  at  your  visit. 
When  a  lady  visits  a  gentleman  alone  in  this  place,  with  no  plea  of 
near  relationship  to  warrant  the  act,  he  is  either  much  surprised  or 
much  flattered  and  gratified.  I  am  much  surprised.  You  quite  un- 
derstand me.  Miss  Margaret  Home  .'" 

"I  do,  Horace  Singleton — I  do,  and  if  I  thought  your  heart  wai 
fully  in  your  words^ — but  no  matter,  I  have  come  to  plead  a  cause,  aud 
I  will  do  it.  You  are  deceived — still  terribly  deceived  by  Sir  Charles 
Home.  Were  these  my  last  words,  I  would  speak  them.  He  is  a 
murderer.  There  are  those  living  who  have  proofs  of  his  guilt  that 
would  bring  him  yet,  despite  all  his  wealth — all  his  influence,  to  a  pub- 
lic scaflbld.    Would  you  wed  the  daughter  of  a  murderer '." 

"  1  will  hear  no  more  of  this,"  said  Horace.  "  Enough  has  been  al- 
ready said  and  insinuated  by  you  to  give  me  many  a  heart  pang.  I 
will  open  my  ears  to  no  more  of  your  fabrications." 

"  Fabrications  ? — well,  I  can  bear  even  that.". 

"  You  may  well,  Margaret,  bear  to  hear  uttered  a  word,  which,  I 
grieve  to  say,  is  singularly  applicable  to  your  conduct.  Even  to  you 
I  would  fain  not  forget  what  courtesy  is  due  from  a  gentleman  to  a 
female  ;  but  you  remember  you  have  sought  me — not  I  you.  I  pray 
you  now  to  go." 

The  colour  deepened  on  Margaret's  cheek,  and  she  trembled. 

"  Horace  !"  she  gasped.    "  Horace,  have  you  no  mercy  ?" 

"  Mercy  ?" 

"  Ves.    I  -I  

She  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  such  a  gush  of  tears  came  from  her 
eyes,  accompanied  by  such  frightful  hysterical  sobs,  that  Horace  was 
alarmed  beyond  measure. 

"  Miss  Margaret  Home,"  he  cried,  "  pray  compose  yourself.  God 
knov/s  why  or  wherefore  you  have  come  here  to-day ;  but  for  Heaven's 
sake,  control  your  feplings." 
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Coutrul  a  boiling  torrent,"  she  exclaimed.  *'  Oh,  Horace- 
are  you  so  dull  as  niot  to  see  the  heart  that — that  — — " 


For  the  love  of  virtue,  peace,  aud  innocence,  cease,"  cried  Horace. 
Xo — uo — I  have  come  to  make  a  confession,  aud  I  wUl  make  it 
Horace  Singleton,  forsake  her  who  would  wed  you  from  selfish  cunning 


Horace,  •     Horace  then  stated  to  the  siuprised  Biggs  the  leceut  interview  he  bad 
had  with  Margaret,  coucluding  by  saying, — • 

"  This  affair.  Biggs,  we  will  bury  in  the  recesses  of  our  own  bveasts. 
It  shall  not  be  mentioned  to  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  I  hope  that  this 
girl,  who  seems  to  have  such  a  fund  of  wild,  uncontrollable  passions 


to  make  a  new  borne,  when  the  one  she  has  is  sliding  from  her— Alice  i  about  her,  will  some  day  awaken  to  better  thoughts  and  feelings 


loves  you  not — she  loves  only  rank  and  station,  wealth,  and  the  I 
luxuries  with  w  hich  you  would  surround  her." 

"  Margaret,  if  this  is  the  cause  you  come  to  plead,  you  may  spare  your  i 


Gracious  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Bigg 
I  make  anybody." 

She  would  make  a  violent  one  indeed. 


what  a  wife  she  would 


Nevertheless,  Biggs,  if  you 


advocacy  of  it.  Your  words  are  rain.  I  believe  in  the  faith,  the  )  like  to  venture  to  have  her,  your  cool  and  accurate  judgment  might,  yv)u 
purity,  and  the  innocence  of  Alice  Home,  with  a  faith  only  equal  to  that  '  know,  control  her  violence." 


1  have  in  Heaven.  ' 

Oh,  blindness — blindness  I  ' 

Xay,  Margaret  Home,  'tis  you  are  mentally  blind,  not  to  see  at  once 
liidt  your  word  has  no  more  power — your  insinuations  against  Alice  no 
more  force.  Thank  God,  I  have  shaken  my  mind  free  from  the  awful 
incubus  of  your  dreadful  suggestions  !" 

"  You  love  her  .'" 

•  By  Heaven  1  I  do ;  I  adore  her  !" 

•■  And  to  find  that  love  unrequited,  were  a  pang  worse  than  death  ?" 
"  Worse  than  a  million  deaths." 

•'  Then  I  could  pity  you — can  you  not  pity  me?  Oh!  Horace — 
Horace — are  j'ou  so  dull  you  cannot  interpret  into  p'ainer  language  my 
words  ?    Speak  to  me — speak  to  me !" 

"  I  tremble  at  the  interpretation  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  to  j  our 


"  I  venture  to  marry  her, — I  ? 
a  frightful  notion  into  your  head  i 


Good  gracious,  Horace,  whnt  put  suoh 
I  think  I  see  her,  Mrs.  Biggs — oh!" 
"  AVell,  Biggs,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  dv)ubt  of  the 
cause  of  Margaret's  determined  hostility  to  Alice.    I  cannot  now  be- 
lieve one  word  of  her  insinuations  against  Sir  Charles." 

"  Aud  yet,"  said  Biggs,  "  I  am  convinced  there  is  somethirg  not  quits 
right  about  Sir  Charles  Home's  history  or  affairs,  although  I  believe 
Alice  to  be  all  that  she  appears— purity,  innocence,  and  beauty." 

"  You  never  made  a  more  sensible  speech  in  your  life,  Biggs.  "What- 
ever dilemmas  Sir  Charles  Home  may  be  in,  it  would  be  haid  indeed  if 
poor  Alice  were  to  be  visited  with  them." 

"  The  sins  of  the  father  will  be  visited  upoji  the  children,"  said  Bi  jgs, 
solemnly. 

"  Do  not,"  replied  Horace,  "  take  a  narrow  and  restiicted  view  of  an 


wild  speech,"  said  Horace.    "  Margaret  Home,  your  secret  shall  remain  '  admirable  text  whioh  is  intended  as  a  warnin 


locked  up  for  ever  in  my  own  breast.  I  will  now  escort  you  from  hence, 
You  have  my  forgiveness  and  my  pity." 

"  Great  God  !  have  I  come  to  this  ?  Horace — Horace — have  you  no 
feeling .'" 

"  Much — much  !  Margaret,  you  have  a  great  victory  yet  to  gain — a 
far  greater  one  than  you  have  ever  proposed  to  yourself.  It  is  to  con- 
quer your  own  heart." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Margaret,  that  I  may  never  be  your  wife  ;  but,  Horace 
Singleton,  love  such  as  mine  scorns  ceremonies." 

"  Hush!  hush!    For  Heaven's  sake  !  Margaret,  recollect  yourself!" 

She  threw  herself  at  his  feet  w  ith  a  loud  shriek.  "  Mercy — mercy  !" 
she  cried.  "  Upon  this  moment  hangs  the  fate  of  many.  Horace  Sin- 
gleton, say  that  I  am  yours,  and  I  render  myself  to  you  soul  and  " 

"  Now  Heaven  aid  me  !"  said  Horace,  as  he  strove  to  disengage  him- 
self from  her  embrace.  "Margaret — Margaret  I  by  my  soul's  hopes  I 
swear,  I  will  call  for  assistance  to  take  you  from  this  place  !" 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  One  gasping  sob  escaped  her,  and  then  she  tot- 
tered to  the  door. 

"  There  shall  be  blood — there  shall  be  blood !"  she  said,  and  in  ano- 
ther moment  she  wa.s  gone. 

Horace  threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  a  deep  groan. 
'*  Is  this  a  dream  ?"  he  said — "  is  this  a  dream  .'" 


to  parents  to  bo  careful 
shame  to  their  childreu 


CHAPTER  CXLVI. 

MAROARtT  AT  HOME. — THE  KKW  PLOT.  CHARLES  HOME  ERRS. 

It  was  some  time  before  Horace  Singleton  recovered  from  the  agita- 
tion he  had  been  thrown  into  by  the  singular  interview  he  had  gone 
flirough.  Repeatedly  he  thanked  Heaven  that  had  given  him  power  of 
mind  to  go  through  it  as  he  had,  and  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  how 
all  his  happiness  in  this  world  would  have  faded  away,  had  he,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  allowed  himself  to  be  allured  by  Margaret  from  honour 
and  from  his  allegiance  to  Alice. 

How  long  he  sat  in  a  state  of  mind  of  the  most  painful  nature  he 
knew  not,  for  he  was  aroused  by  Biggs,  who  entered  the  room  suddenly, 
exclaiming,  — 

"  If  It  wasn't  she  it  was  her  ghost,  I  declare.  Horace— Horace— what 
do  you  think  ?" 

*•  Why,  really,  just  now,"  said  Horace,  "  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  be- 
wilderment that  I  don  t  know  what  to  think." 

'  So  am  I.  As  I  was  coming  up  your  staircase  there  was  somebody 
<  oming  down,  and,  very  politely,  I  moved  on  one  side,  to  allow  him  or 
her,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  pass.  I  had  on  my  blue  spectacles,  and  so 
tould  not  be  quite  sure— because  everybody  looks  of  the  same  complexion 
through  them— but,  if  1  was  put  on  my  oath,  I  should  say,  to  the  very 
be^t  of  my  belief,  it  was  Miss  Margaret  Home." 

"  Ah  !  like  enough— like  enough." 

"  The  deuce  !  Well,  when  I  thought  it  ^as  she,  I  gave  a  great  jump. 
I  don't  thmk  I  trod  upon  her  toes,  but  I  am  quite  sure  she-  gave  me 
.uch  a  thump  on  the  head,  that  I  nearly  fell  down  the  stairs.  I  declare, 
there's  a  bump  quite  apparent." 

"  It  was  Margaret  Home,  Biggs." 

"  The  devil  I" 

Yes,  and  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  will  astonish  you." 


in  their  lives,  lest  their  evil  actions  should  brhi 
'  and  bad  repute  upon  the  very  name  they  bear." 

I  "  You  are  right,  Horace,  you  axe  right.  There  is  no  such  thing'  as 
vengeance  in  Heaven,  and  no  such  thing  as  injustice.  I  suppose  you 
are  all  impatience  for  Sir  Charles  Home's  visit,  which  he  has  promised 

'  you  by  the  little  friendly  note  you  have  read." 

,  "  I  am.  I  augur  well  from  the  tenor  of  that  most  welcome  epistle  ; 
I  and  something  seems  to  whisper  me,  uoav.  Biggs,  that  the  cnuse  of  my 
I  tnie  love  will  run  henceforward  smooth.    Our  only  enemy  ,  Margaret, 

is  now  innoxious." 
i     "  (luite,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  married,  I  suppose,  .'la 
'  (luick  as  you  can.    Then  if,  as  Margaret  says,  Sir  Charles  Home  will  be 
I  hung,  they  can't  do  anything  to  you  for  merely  marrying  into  the  family 
;  you  know." 

1  "lam  of  your  opinion,  that  Sir  Charles  Home  is  labouring  under 
I  some  embarrassments,  but  I  think  they  are  m®re  likely  to  be  jf  a  pe- 
1  cuniary  character  than  any  other;  and  if  so,  they  are  surmountable,  and 
I  can  form  n«  barrier  to  the  happiness  of  my  Alice." 
I  "  I  hope  they  are  ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  Horace,  when  you  marry,  the 
I  best  thing  you  can  do  for  your  father-in-law,  is  to  get  your  uncle  to 
I  send  him  abroad  as  consul,  or  some  such  thing,  to  a  foreign  court. 
I  Then  Margaret  cannot  torment  him,  and  he  cannot  torment  yon, 
j  you  see." 

j  "  And  what  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  to  become  of  that  wretched  girl, 
^  Margaret?" 

I  "  Why,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hanging,  I  think  it  nmch  mere  likely 
for  her  to  hang  herself  than  for  any  other  of  the  family  to  c  .»u\e  to  such 
an  end." 

"  Heaven  forgive  her." 

"  Amen." 

<  ■»  «  it 

An  awful  calmness  came  over  the  heart  of  Margaret  Home  when  sha 
left  Horace  Singleton's  chambers.  A  ciilmness  more  terrible  thau  the 
wildest  riot  of  despair ;  because,  to  the  imagination  it  is  suggestive  of 
something  more  horrible  than  any  human  passion  could  exhibit ;  she 
walked  to  Sir  Charles  Home's  house  instinctively— she  could  not  know 
which  way  she  was  going,  for  she  started,  and  nearly  fell  with  the  sutl- 
denness  of  the  surprise  of  finding  herself  at  his  door. 

On  her  route  she  had  formed  no  distinct  resolution  as  to  what  hJie 
should  do ;  but  when  she  did  reach  the  door,  she  spoke,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  left  the  Albany.  They  were  but  few  the  words  that  passed  her 
lips,  but  they  were  suHiciently  Indicative  of  her  state  of  feeling, 

"  I  must  have  revenge,"  she  muttered;  "and  that  I  may  have  re- 
venge I  must  dissemble  ;  yes,  dissemble." 

By  a  great  effort  she  got  over  the  strange  look  of  discomp.)sure  which 
had  sat  upon  her  face,  and  roused  many  a  passenger  to  bend  an  inquir- 
ing gaze  upon  her  as  she  traversed  the  streets  between  the  Albany  aud 
Sir  Charles's  princely  residence.  To  her  great  relief  she  lound,  upon 
inquiry,  that  Sir  Charles  was  out,  and  she  immediately  repaired  to  her 
own  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  communing  with  herself,  not  how  she 
should  atone  for  the  past,  but  how  she  should  be  revenged  for  her  own 
blighted  hopes  and  projects. 

Her  rage  against  Horace  Singleton  was  as  great  now  as  had  been 
her  sudden  affection  for  him.  It  knew  uo  bounds,  and  she  would 
gladly  have  run  herself  any  risk,  so  that  it  would  havQ  brought  pain  aud 
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degradation  upon  hira.  Amid,  however,  the  storm  of  passions  that  agi- 
tated her  mind,  she  could  form  no  rational  plan  of  proceeding,  no  scheme 
that  carried  with  it  the  remotest  prospect  of  success.  All  was  despair 
and  blank  disappointment. 

"What  can  I  do— Avhat  can  I  do?"  she  half  murmured,  half  shrieked. 
"  Is  there  no  way  for  revenge?  Surely  the  heart  and  soul  that  is  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  itself  for  an  object  may  attain  it.  People  fail  in  their  de- 
signs often  because  they  shrink  at  the  price  of  their  accomplishment;  I 
do  not,  and,  therefore,  must  succeed.  I  will  succeed, — I  will  have  patience 
enough.  Oh,  most  exemplary  patience  .'  I  will  even  wait  until  those  fond 
trusting  lovers  are  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  The  cup  of  joy  shall  be  at 
their  very  lips,  and  then  it  shall  be  rudely  dashed  away,  leaving  them,  if 
not  to  death,  to  such  despair  as  I  am  left  to  now.  Yes,  death  shall  walk 
with  me  hand  in  hand,  and  aid  me  in  my  revenge.  If  I  cannot  plant 
thorns  in  the  breast  of  both,  one  shall  die,  and  the  other  live  a  monu- 
ment of  grief  and  sad  despair." 

Margaret  paced  her  room  Avith  agitated  steps  for  many  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly  a  thought  came  across  her  in  that  extremity  of  her  for- 
tunes, that  even  the  much  despised  and  openly  insulted  Lady  Home, 
might  be  made  useful  in  the  furtherance  of  her  schemes.  The  idea 
once  started  in  such  a  mind  as  Margaret's,  grew  into  strength  each 
moment,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  matured  a  plan, 
which  she  hastened  to  attempt  putting  into  execution. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  when  an  attendant  appeared,  she  asked, —  | 
Is  Lady  Home  in  her  own  room  '!" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  was  the  reply ;     but — ^but  " 

•*  But  what?"  cried  Margaret,  impatiently. 

"  I — I  think,"  added  Andrew,  "  she  is  dr  ,   I  mean  asleep, 

juadam,  from  the  effects  of  her  medicine." 
"  No  matter — no  matter." 

Margaret  walked  hastily  past  him,  and  with  a  quick  step  proceeded 
to  Lady  Home's  room. 

"  Well — I  never,"  soliloquised  Andrew ;  "  there's  a  row  brewing.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  my  lady  is  positively  drunk,  but  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  she's  comfortable.  Ah,  well,  we  all  has  our  failings — I  like  a  drop 
myself,  especially  of  an  evening.  My  lady  takes  it  all  day,  but  there's 
no  accounting  for  tastes." 

Margaret  had  found  Lady  Home  as  Andrew  had  intimated,  fast 
asleep  ;  but  when  she  had  any  scheme  in  progress,  or  object  to  attain, 
Margaret  was  no  great  respecter  of  the  convenience  or  tlie  repose  of 
others,  and  she  accordingly,  with  not  a  very  gentle  hand,  gave  her  lady- 
ship a  shake,  that  effectually  aroused  her. 

"  Murder  !"  cried  Lady  Home ;  "  murder !  I'll  have  a  separation — 
lire — Where's  the  bottle?  gracious  powers,  where  am  I  ?  'tis  but  a  dream." 

"  Lady  Home,  arouse  yourself,  and  listen  to  me,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  half  stupid  compound  of  viciousness  and 
dignity.    "  Oh,  now  I  know.    You  are  the  wretch's  low  connection." 

"  I  am  in  no  humour  to  brook  insult  just  now,"  said  Margaret ; 
"  and  if  I  really  thought  you  could  not  run  out  of  the  flames,  I  should 
have  very  little  hesitation  in  setting  this  house  on  fire,  and  leaving 
you  to  roast  within  it." 

"  Help !"  cried  Lady  Home  ;  "  you  common  wretch." 

"  Peace  !  It  so  happens  that  my  interest  is  identical  with  yours  at 
present.  You  must  consent  to  serve  me,  and  I  can  serve  you  most 
effectually." 

"  Serve  me.    Do  you  mean  me  ?" 

"Are  you  still  dreaming?  Listen.  You  seek  a  separation  from 
Sir  Charles  Home." 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  have  my  fifteen  hundred  a-year— I  tron't  go  with- 
out my  settlement — oh,  no." 

"It  is  of  that  I  wish  to  speak.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Charles 
Home  is  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances  ?" 

"  Good  God  !    Do  you  mean  that  he  has  got  no  money  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  if  you  will  listen  patiently,  I 
will  explain  to  you  circumstances  which  materially  affect  your  interest — 
circumstances  which,  perhaps,  you  little  dreamed  were  taking  place, 
while  you  were  indulging  yourself  with  " 

"  The  black  bottle,"  cried  Lady  Home  ;  "  good  God,  what's  become 
of  my  black  bottle  ?  I  had  my  black  bottle  here — Where's  my  black 
bottle  ? 

"Exactly,"  said  Margaret,  drily;  "you  have  not  interrupted  me, 
but  well  filled  up  the  sentence.  While  you  have  been  indulging  your- 
self with  a  black  bottle.  Sir  Charles  Home's  affairs  liave  been  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  lie  has  but  one  great  care  and  solicitude  in  this  world, 
and  that  is,  to  marry  his  daughter  well." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it.    I  can't  find  it." 

"  In  order  to  effect  that  object,  he  is  turning  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty into  ready  money,  which  is  to  be  given  as  a  bribe  to  Horace  Sin- 
gleton, in  order  to  induce  him  to  marry  Alice." 

"  Gracious  powers— oh,  the  wretch— and— ^cl  go  BjesBS  to— -whwe 
can  my  Wack  iJottle  be  ?" 


"  The  consequence  will  be,  that  your  hopes  6f  your  settlement  will 
then  vanish,  as  Sir  Charles  intends  to  become  a  bankrupt  after  he  has 
given  all  to  Horace  Singleton." 

"  The  villain  ! " 

"  He  is,  indeed ;  but  there  are  meahs,  perhaps,  still,  for  preventing 
the  match  between  Horace  Singleton  and  Alice.  If  you  will  be  dictated 
to  by  me,  I  will  show  you  a  mode  of  action  that  may  be  successful." 

"  I  will  be  dictated  to  by  the  devil,"  cried  Lady  Home,  "  provided 
I  get  my  fifteen  hundred  a-year." 

"  'Tis  well.  You  must  write  a  letter  then  to  this  Horace  Singleton, 
stating  that  Viscount  Hilliers  has  made  to  you  some  time  back,  an 
offer  for  Alice's  hand,  and  that  you  expect  another,  stating  likewise 
that  Alice  herself  lives  in  hopes  of  his  having  her,  if  he  can  be  made 
jealous  enough  to  persevere  in  his  offers.  You  must  offer  to  show  him, 
if  he  will  call  upon  you,  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  Viscount  Hilliers,  in 
Alice's  own  handwritirg,  in  confirmation  of  what  you  state.  Such  draft 
I  will  furnish  you  with." 

"  Yes — yes — anything  and  everything." 

"  'Tis  well — I  will  come  to  you  in  an  hour  for  the  letter,  which 
must  then  be  despatched  by  a  special  messenger  to  the  Albany." 

So  saying,  Margaret  left  the  really  bewildered  Lady  Home,  who, 
what  between  the  effects  of  her  last  dose  of  nervo  lixivium,  and  the 
startling  nature  of  the  communication  which  had  been  made  to  her, 
hardly  could  decide  if  she  were  awake  or  not. 

Scarcely  had  Margaret  been  gone  a  moment,  when  Andrew  crept 
from  behind  a  statue  which  stood  on  the  landing,  close  to  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  placing  his  finger  knowingly  on  the  side  of  his  nose, 
he  said, — 

"  Good,  very  good — I  knows  what  I  knows." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT'S  FAREWELL. 

Oh,  Erin,  my  country,  I  love  thee,  yet  leave  thee, 
For  ever  I  leave  thee,  dear  land  of  my  birth. 

No  more  shall  my  eyes  ever  feast  on  thy  beauties. 
No  more  shall  my  feet  ever  tread  on  thy  earth. 

Oh,  Erin,  I  weep  as  I  gaze  on  thy  meadows. 

In  sickness  and  sorrow  I  Aveep  ;  Ave  must  part ; 
In  madness  I  gaze  on  thee,  tomb  of  my  fathers, 

As  tears  of  affection  do  gush  from  my  heart. 
My  curse  on  tlie  Sassnachs  who  drive  me  thus  from  thee, 

My  curse  on  the  traitors  who  sold  thee  for  gold; 
My  blessings  on  thee,  gallant  friend  of  Old  Erin, 

My  blessings  on  thee,  Dan  O'Connell  the  bold. 

Oh,  long  may  you  flourish,  the  pride  of  Old  Erin, 
Thy  name  be  renoAvned  when  thou  art  no  more ; 

Thy  sons  may  they  follow  the  path  thou  hast  led  them 
Till  the  Sassnachs  are  thrust  from  Erin's  green  shore. 

Again  shall  the  shamrock  then  flourish  in  Erin, 
Thy  sons  all  so  brave  and  so  manly  shall  be. 

Thy  daughters,  none  purer  or  fairer  have  ever 

Been  bom  than  now  dwell  on  thee — gem  of  the  sea. 

Again  shall  the  pibroch  resound  on  thy  mountains. 
Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  rejoice  and  be  free. 

Gaunt  famine  forsake  thee — peace,  plenty  await  thee, 
Dear  land  of  my  fathers— fare— farewell  to  thee. 

E.  H.  Whixe. 


Light  Hearts. — Light  hearts — light  hearts — where  are  ye  to  be 
found  ?  Not  amidst  the  rich,  for  there  are  care  and  avarice ;  not  amidst 
the  poor,  for  there  are  vice  and  poverty,  want,  care,  and  disease.  Light 
hearts,  where  are  ye  ?  Not  in  the  child,  for  there  is  some  longed-for 
toy,  or  some  wished-for  playmate.  Not  in  youth,  for  there  are  blighted 
hopes  and  cherished  affections.  Not  in  manhood  or  in  age,  for  there 
is  some  regret  for  the  past,  some  dread  of  the  future,  or  some  seeking 
after  an  unattainable  object.  Light  hearts,  wheye  are  ye  i  We  ask  our 
old  friend  and  close  companion,  conscience,,  and  it  answers  in  its  usual 
mild  and  quiet  way, — Nowhere.  There  may  be  found  light  heads, 
light  fingers,  and  light  sovereigns,  but  there  are  no  light  hearts  ! — F.  D. 

Character  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. — Hatton  was  a  man 
of  singular  piety  to  God,  fidelity  to  the  state,  incorrupted  integrity,  and 
extensive  munificence  in  charitable  donations,  and  (which  is  not  the 
least  part  of  his  praise)  gave  the  kindest  encouragement  to  learning. 
His  praise  will  live  in  the  annals  of  literature,— better  immortalised  than 
by  the  splendid  monument,  worthy  of  so  great  a  man,  erected,  at  a 
great  expense,  in  St,  Paul'c  Church,  Loudon,  by  his  adopted  son,  Sir 
WilHam  Hatton, 
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NORAH,  THE  ADOPTED. 

A     LEGEND     OP     THE      NORTH     OF  IREIAKD. 

Near  the  town  of  Fermanagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  lived  Dennis 
Shene  and  his  wife,  Bridget,  as  worthy  and  benevolent  a  couple  as 
ever  the  sun  shone  on.  After  an  industrious  life  of  many  years,  no 
child  had  blessed  their  wedded  love,  and  their  family  circle  was  confined 
to  themselves,  and  a  humble  dependant  of  the  canise  species,  named 
Teague,  named  after  a  deceased  brother  of  Dennis's,  who  shared  alike 
their  dis?tUietudes  or  joy. 

Should  the  harvest  prove  unfavourable,  the  eye  of  Teague  bore  alike 
the  look  of  dejection  with  his  master,  or  should  any  circumstance  arise 
which  gave  unusual  pleasure,  it  was  evident  the  dog  shared  eq^ually  the 
satisfaction. 

One  night,  in  the  month  of  December,  the  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts 
around  the  cabin  of  Shene,  and  the  accumulated  rain  having  swollen  a 
neighbouring  stream,  caused  a  rushing  sound,  which,  added  to  the 
howling  of  the  stoma,  caused  all  without  to  be  a  scene  of  dreary  cheer- 
lessness. 

"The  Virgin  protect  the  luckless  soul  that  should  be  out  to-night," 
said  Bridget,  dra^ving  the  stool  a  little  closer  to  the  peat  fire,  which  every 
now  and  then  hissed  as  the  rain  found  its  way  to  it  from  the  hole  in 
the  roof,  which  supplied  the  place  of  a  chimney. 

••  An  awful  night  truly,"  said  Dennis,  follo\ving  her  example.  "  I 
would  not  even  turn  Teague  out  in  such  a  storm  as  this." 

The  dog,  who  was  lying  with  his  nose  between  his  paws,  upon  hear- 
ing his  name  pronounced,  looked  up  in  his  master's  face,  conscious  that 
he  was  bein?  spoken  of,  while  Dennis,  patting  his  head,  continued. 

Yes,  my  boy,  'twould  be  even  a  sin  to  wet  your  jacket." 

At  this  Teague  wagged  his  tail,  and  then  suddenly  pricking  his  ears, 
commenced  a  short  iaternal  growl,  and  immediately  afterwards  com- 
menced snuffing  at  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

"  Wh&t  now .'"  said  Dennis. 

"  "Was  there  a  knock  ?"  asked  Bridget. 

"  I  did  not  hear  one,  a  cuslile !"  returned  Dennis,  while  Teague  com- 
menced a  piteous  howl,  and  scratched  more  violently  at  the  cabin-door. 

Dennis,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Teague,  con- 
tinued, in  a  voice  of  surprise,  "  There  is  something  wrong  !" 

"  God  between  us  and  harm,"  returned  Bridget ;  "  but  had  you  not 
better  open  the  door     and  here  the  dog  looked  pleased  at  his  master. 

No  sooner  had  Dennis  opened  the  cabin -door,  than  Teague  rushed 

th  swiftness  past  him. 

"  Shall  I  follow  him  i"  said  Dennis. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  no!"  replied  Bridget,  crossing  herself 
devoutly ;  "  who  knows,"  continued  she,  "  but  he  has  gone  out  on 
purpose  to  prevent  some  mischief  V 

At  this  moment  Teague  was  heard  making  his  accustomed  cry  for 
entrance,  and  on  Dennis  opening  the  door,  he  perceived  the  dog 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  drag  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  bundle,  and 
after  a  hearty  tug,  succeeded,  and  laying  it  at  his  master's  feet,  wagged 
his  tail  with  evident  delight  at  having  accomplished  his  task. 

The  cabin  door  being  secured,  the  worthy  couple  were  about  to  in- 
spect the  coutents,  when  the  feeble  cry  of  an  infant  met  their  astonished 
ears. 

"  Holy  Virgin  I"  ejaculated  Bridget;  "surely  that  was  the  cry  of  a 
child." 

"  If  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me  it  was,"  replied  her  husband,  taking 
up  the  bundle. 

After  having  loosened  several  fastenings,  an  infant  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  fine  cloth  met  their  view. 
"  Look!  look  !"  said  Bridget. 

"What,  mavoumeen,"  said  Dennis,  turning  his  head,  and  to  his 
surprise  saw  the  paws  of  Teague  upon  the  table,  watching  the  whole 
proceedings  with  intensity.  "Musha!  then,  Bridget,"  continued  he, 
laughing  heartily  ;  "but  this  is  a  queer  piece  of  bunness  entirely." 

"  Faith,  and  it  i.s,"  answered  Bridget,  as  she  beheld  the  hands  of  the 
n\e  stranger  extended  towards  her,  and  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
•claimed,  "May  bad  luck  attend  the  murthering  villain,  my  little 
jewel,  that  would  lave  a  beautiful,  harmless  cratur  like  yourself,  to  be 
trampled  on  by  the  pigs,  or  any  hann  that  miglit  happen  to  you." 

"How  shall  we  act?"  asked  Dennis. 

"Faith,  and  it's  meself  that  can't  gue.ss !"  said  Bridget. 

"If  Teague  could  spake,  perhaps  he  could  tell  us?"  replied  Dennis, 
looking  at  the  dog. 

"  Perhaps  so  !"  returned  his  wife  ;  "  but  what  Is  thisf "  continued  she, 
taking  up  a  small  locket  from  the  wet  bundle  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

"  By  Jaba,  but  it's  mighty  grand  !"  said  Dennis. 

"  And  here's  some  reading  on  it." 

"  I  wish  we  had  Phelim  O'TooIe,  the  schoolmasther,  here,  he'd  be 
after  telling  us  in  a  jiflV  ;  perhaps  it's  some  great  lord." 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Bridget.  "Musha,  then,  are  ye  blind  ;  suxe 
it's  a  little  girl." 

"Och,  and  is  it  then?  Meself  didn't  see  that,"  exclaimed  Dennis, 
laughing  at  his  blunder ;  "  but,  see  if  the  storm  is  over,  for  I'll  fetch 
Maister  O'Toole  ;  he's  a  knowledgeable  man,  and  he'll  give  us  a  power 
of  wisdom  about  the  child." 

Bridget  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  the  weather  proving  fair,  Dennis 
started. 

In  the  meantime,  Bridget  busied  herself  about  the  little  stranger,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  warmed  and  givea  it  some  food,  Dennis,  with  the 
schoolmaster,  entered. 

"  God  save  you  !  Mistress  Dennis,"  said  O'Toole,  entering  the  cabin 
without  his  shoes,  for  in  his  hurry  he  had  not  waited  to  put  them  on, 
they  not  having  seen  daylight  since  the  last  Sunday  at  mass. 

"  Ye're  welcome,  Mister  O'Toole,"  said  Bridget,  as  Teague  rubbed 
his  nose  against  his  mistress's  hand,  to  signify  that  he  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

"  Sure  you've  forgotten  Teague,"  said  Dennis. 

"  Musha!  then,  I  had  in  the  hurry,"  said  O'Toole.  "  God  bless  hira, 
he's  a  fine  baste." 

"  And  so  he  is,"  said  Bridget,  bringing  forward  the  child;  "  here  is 
the  youngster  he  has  brought  us." 

"  And  a  mighty  bargain  too,"  replied  O'Toole  ;  "  and  where  is  the 
quate  thing  Dennis  tould  me  of?" 

"  Here  it  is,  Maister  O'Toole,"  said  Bridget,  holding  up  the  locket; 
"  and,  as  ye're  a  mighty  great  scholar,  we'd  be  thanking  ye  jist  to  tell  us 
what's  the  meaning  of  those  two  mighty  big  letters,  and  the  reading 
underneath  ?" 

"  Thank  ye,  Mistress  Bridget,  it's  meself  has  got  a  stock  of  larning,  and 
though  it's  meself  as  says  it,  there's  not  a  boy  in  Fermanagh  or  Ennis- 
killen,  that  could  bate  me  in  Latin  or  the  like,"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  looking  as  dignified  as  he  well  could,  sa/is 
shoes,  sans  shirt,  and,  taking  the  locket  from  the  hand  of  Bridget,  read 
aloud  the  letters  "  N.  D.  Tyrone,  August  3rd,  1798." 

"I  have  it,  by  Jasus  !"  said  O'Toole,  putting  his  own  construction 
upon  the  initials;  "don't  you  see,  by  the  rason,  because  that  as  A 
stands  for  apples,  and  B  for  the  blessed  boys  of  ould  Ireland,  that  N 
manes  Norah  ;  for  this  rason,  bekase  there's  no  other  female  name 
begins  with  N  in  the  big  book  that  I  have  at  home." 
"  But  the  other  letter  ?"  asked  Bridget. 

"  I'll  be  afther  telling  ye  soon,"  said  Phelim,  scratching  his  head  in 
perplexity,  to  think  that  he  could  not  show  his  learning,  by  answering 
directly,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  "Och,  and  sure  I  have  it,  man,  it's 
Drogheda !  No,  it  ain't  though  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is-~it's 
Delany,  by  the  powers  !  and  if  it  isn't,  sure  enough,  it's  Doran ;  for  the 
same  rason  that  D  stands  for  Dublin,  or  drham  drinking,  and  putting 
these  two  together,  it  means  Norah,  Shene,  seeing  that  you  can't  find  a 
father  for  it;  and  if  you  can,  you  can  call  it  Duflfey,"  as  the  name 
flashed  on  his  brain,  he  gave  it,  to  show  the  depth  of  his  knowledge. 

"Thank  ye,  kindly,"  said  Dennis;  "and,  perhaps,  you'd  be  afther 
telling  us,  what's  the  thing  for,  at  all,  at  all,  that  the  letters  are  on  ?" 

Here  again  Phelim  scratched  his  head  in  deep  perplexity,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  replied, — 

"  'Tis  myself  that's  sorry  for  ye,  Misther  Shene,  to  see  ye  have  so 
little  knowledge,  and,"  continued  he,  opening  the  locket  at  the  back; 
"  don't  ye  see,  it's  a  mighty  fine  baccy-box,  that  the  young  leddy  may 
smoke  if  she  has  a  liking." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  Maister  Phelim  O'Toole,"  said  Dennis,  "  and,  by 
the  way,  that  the  child's  being  young,  is  the  rason  that  it  would  hqld 
so  little." 

"  And  here  is  something  falling  out,"  continued  O'Toole,  picking  up 
a  lock  of  hair  wrapped  in  paper,  which  fell  from  the  locket ;  "  'tis  to- 
bacco, I'm  afther  thinking,"  said  he,  handing  it  to  Dennis. 

"  By  Jasus,  it  is !"  said  Dennis,  opening  the  paper,  ahd  winking 
knowingly  at  O'Toole.  "  Pigtail,  I'm  thinking,  you  call  it,"  handing 
him  back  the  lock  of  hair,  and  laughing  heartily. 

Upon  this  O'Toole  threw  the  hair  upon  the  ground,  piqued  at  the  re- 
partee of  Dennis,  and  replied,  "  Musha,  then,  Misther  Shene,  I've  no 
doubt  but  you  think  yourself  mighty  'cute,  but  I'm  yer  match." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  acushla !"  said  Bridget,  "  he  was  Only  laughing  at 
Teague,  who  sits  there  looking  so  mighty  quare." 

This  apology  having  satisfied  O'Toole,  they  gave  him  a  poteen  of  whis- 
key, and  having  thanked  him  kindly  for  the  assistance  of  his  erudition 
in  solving  the  mystery  of  the  locket,  he  departed  well  satisfied  with  the 
reputation  his  learning  was  held  in. 

Every  endeavour  to  discover  the  being  who  had  so  heartlessly  exposed 
the  diild  to  the  pelting  of  the  merciless  storm,  having  proved  vain, 
DeRnIs  and  his  wife  were  contented  to  adopt  the  infant  as  their  own  ; 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  names  O'Toole  had  found  for  it,  they 
therefore  agreed  to  call  it  by  their  own,  and  the  child  was  nam  ed  N  orah 
Sheen. 
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LLOYDS  PENNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


For  the  child,  Teague  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  fondness,  and 
■would  scarcely  ever  be  found  to  leave  its  crib;  and,  as  the  infant's  years 
increased,  it  seemed  to  strengthen  the  attacliment  of  the  faithful  animal, 
■while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  Norah  returned  his  caresses  with  her 
childish  fondness,  and  an  intimacy  of  the  closest  friendship  seemed  to 
exist  between  them. 

«  *  *  ■* 

Fifteen  summers  had  rolled  a'way  since  the  events  above  described, 
and  Norah  Shene  was  about  to  bud  forth  in  all  the  charms  of  an  Hiber- 
nian beauty — her  neat-made  form  was  the  admiration  of  the  surround- 
ing neighbouring  youth,  while  her  laughing  blue  eye  and  flaxen  hair 
completed  a  tableau  that  the  daughters  of  the  more  wealthy  might  be 
proud  of ;  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  her  education,  the  traces  of  more 
gentle  birth  might  be  discovered,  ■while  her  kindness  to  her  adopted 
parents  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  they  spared  no  means  to 
gratify  the  little  inclinations  of  her  humour  their  humble  circumstances 
would  allow. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Finley,  a  new  landlord,  took  possession  of  the 
estate,  and  ;ill  the  tenants  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  dinner  given  to 
the  surrounding  peasantrJ^  and  among  the  number  Dennis  and  Bridget 
Shene,  with  the  pretty  Norah. 

The  merry  pipe  and  fiddle  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and 
many  a  light  heart  and  foot  beat  in  unison  to  their  melody. 

At  the  dinner,  and  during  the  evening's  amusement,  Norah  appeared 
to  be  the  reigning  belle,  and  Charles  Finley,  the  landlord's  son,  lost  no 
opportunity  in  ingratiating  himself  with  Dennis  Shene's  adopted  daugh- 
ter ;  he  paid  every  attention  to  her  during  the  feast  and  dance,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  many  an  interesting  beauty  of  the  sister  isle :  but 
their  hopes  revived  when  they  discovered  that  Norah  Shene  received  his 
attentions  with  indifference,  and  that  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  smart 
but  dissolute  Terence  Malone,  who  seemed  totally  to  engross  her  mind. 
.  When  the  day's  festivities  were  ended,  Charles  and  Terence  both 
dtepped  forward,  and  solicited  the  favour  of  seeing  Norah  home,  and, 
much  to  Finley's  disappointment,  was  refused. 

;  He^  however,  bore  tliis  denial  patiently,  feeling  assured  that,  as  the 
'"  landlord's  son,  he  should  have  more  influence  with  her  friends,  added  to 
which  the  well-grounded  report  of  Malone's  idle  habits  gave  him  great 
hopes  that  his  future  suit  would  be  better  listened  to,  and  that  even- 
tually he  must  supplant  the  man  he  considered,  for  the  present,  as  his 
rival. 

In  the  course  of  business  it  became  Charles's  duty  to  collect  his  father's 
rent,  and  on  the  appointed  day  he  visited  the  cabin  of  Dennis  Shene. 

"  Good  morning,  Dennis,"  said  Charles,  entering  the  cabin. 

"  Good  morrow,  and  good  luck,"  replied  Dennis  ;  "  and  it  is  the  rent 
you're  afther  wanting.  Mister  Finley." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Charles,  "  but  •  " 

"  What  then  ?"  asked  Dennis. 

"If  you  are  prepared,  I  have  no  objection  to  receive  it ;  but  I  came 
to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  and  inquire  after  your  pretty  daughter." 

"  And  it's  meself  that's  mighty  glad  to  see  you,"  returned  Dennis. 
"  Will  your  honour  be  seated  1" 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Finley,  drawing  a  stool;  "  how  are  Mrs.  Shene 
ind  Norah  ?" 

"  She'll  be  telling  your  honour  herself;  she'll  be  here  directly  ;"  and 
at  this  moment  Bridget  entered. 

"  Is  it  yourself  that's  here,  Mister  Finley  ?"  said  Bridget,  as  she  en- 
tered, curtseying  low. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Finley,  "  and  I'm  happy  to  see  you  ;  but  where  is 
pretty  Norah  1" 

"  Gone  to  the  wake  of  Pathric  Riley  !  God  rest  his  soul !"  said  Brid- 
get, fervently. 

"  Indeed  !  Will  she  soon  return  ?" 
"  Not  until  night!"  said  Bridget. 
"  Will  she  then  return  alone?" 

"  Och !  no,  yer  honour !  meself  wUl  be  going  there  this  blessed  night, 
and  indepindlnt  of  that,  Terence  Malone  is  there  :  he  fetched  her  this 
morning,  and  will  be  sure  to  return  with  her." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Finley,  "  that  Norah  is  an  obedient  and  affec- 
tionate daughter  !" 

"  She's  not  our  child  !"  said  Bridget. 

"  Not  your  daughter  I"  replied  Finley,  with  surprise. 

"  No,"  returned  Bridget. 

"  We  may  call  her  Teague's  child  !"  interposed  Dennis,  laughing. 
"  And  who  may  Teague  be  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Don't  you  hear  jontlemen  axing  afther  you,  you  spalpeen  ?"  said 
Dennis,  taming  to  the  dog ;  and,  upon  this,  Teague  wagged  his  tail, 
and,  placing  his  paw  upon  Finley's  knee,  looked  inquiringly  in  his  face  : 
at  this  Charles  looked  surprised,  and  patting  the  dog  upon  the  head, 
replied, — 

"  You're  pleased  to  jest  with  me.  Mister  Dennis  !" 

<'  Faith,  it's  meself  that's  in  real  earnest,"  said  Dennis;  ana  forth- 


with, to  the  mingled  surprise  and  gratification  of  Finley,  retated  the 
circumstance  of  the  discovery  of  Norah,  which  still  farther  tended  to 
enlist  his  feelings  in  her  behalf. 

"  Faith,"  said  Bridget,  when  the  narration  was  ended,  "  and  well  she 
pays  our  past  throuble  ;  and  the  highest  lord  in  the  land  might  be  proud 
to  have  such  a  jewel  of  a  creetur  for  a  wife." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Finley. 

"  Faith,  and  you  need  not,"  replied  Bridget. 

"  But,"  said  Finley,  "  I  understand  that  the  young  man,  Terence 
Malone,  is  to  be  her  future  husband." 
"  God  forbid  !"  said  Dennis. 

"  Then  why  do  you  allow  Norah  to  keep  his  company?" 

"  That's  the  point  we  differ  on  !"  said  Bridget ;  "  but  I  do  not  like 
to  be  spoiling  her  in  her  wish,  seeing  she  is  so  good  on  every  other 
point !" 

"  But  he  is  idle  and  dissolute,"  continued  Finley. 

"  Musha  !  and  I  know  it,  then,  to  my  sorrow,"  continued  Bridget. 

"  And  if  all  be  true,"  continued  Finley,  "  I  understand  there  is  a 
stain  upon  his  name  ;  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  so  lair  a 
form  should  be  thrown  away  upon  an  idle  vagabond." 

"  Indeed,  and  you  may  say  that  same,  Mister  Finley,"  said  Dennis. 

"  I  have  often  told  Norah,"  said  Bridget,  "  that  she  will  sup  sorrow 
if  ever  she  should  be  Mistress  Malone." 

"  I  myself,"  replied  Finley,  "  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  Norah,  and 
should  be  proud  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"  The  blessings  of  the  Virgin  on  you  for  that  same,"  returned 
Bridget;  "  and  would  you,  indade,  condiscind  to  marry  my  own 
acushla,  seeing  she  has  got  no  houses  or  land Many's  the  bright  leddy 
that  would  be  proud  to  hear  yourself  say  that  same  !" 

"  If,"  said  Charles,  "  you  will  endeavour  to  make  Norah  think  the 
same,  I  shall  never  sufficiently  repay  you." 

'*  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  Bridget,  "  that  Norah  was  born  to  be  a 
leddy,  by  way  of  the  letters  on  the  gold  'baccy  box  which  Mister 
O'Toole  thranslated  for  us  so  kindly  with  his  mighty  larning." 

"  What  gold  tobacco-box  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  The  one  that  we  found  in  the  bundle,"  replied  Dennis. 

"  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  looking  at  it?" 

"  It's  meself  that  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  your  honour,"  returned 
Bridget,  taking  the  locket  from  a  drawer. 

"  Thank  you !"  said  Charles,  taking  the  article  from  her  hand ;  "but 
I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  tobacco-box  ?" 

"  And  is  it  not  ?"  asked  Dennis. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  his  wife;  "did  not  the  learned  school- 
master say  it  was  ? — saving  your  honour's  presence,"  continued  she, 
curtseying  to  Finlay. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Charles ;  "  a  tobacco-box,  indeed  !  Do  you 
not  see  it  is  a  golden  locket?" 

"  A  lock — what,  yer  honour  ?"  asked  Dennis. 

"  A  locket,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Is  it  lock  the  bundle  ye  mane? — for  sure  there  was  no  box  at  all,  at 
all,"  said  Dennis. 

At  this  Charles  laughed  heartily ;  and,  having  minutely  examined  the 
article  in  question,  explained  to  the  worthy  couple  its  use  and  value. 

Upon  this  information  Dennis  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee ;  and, 
raising  his  right  leg  in  a  comical  manner,  and  performing  a  pirouette 
upon  the  heel  of  his  right  brogue,  which  it  would  have  puzzled  the 
most  eminent  opera-dancer  to  imitate,  exclaimed, — 

"Ochl  by  the  powers,  but  I'll  be  down  on  ye  now,  Misther  O'Toole, 
with  all  your  laming;"  and  then,  drawing  himself  up,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  repeating  his  wqfds,  exclaimed,  "  'Tis  meself 
that's  s®rry  for  ye.  Mister  O'Toole,  to  see  ye  have  so  little  know- 
ledge, for  it's  not  a  baccy-box  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Ha!  ha  !  ha!"  laughed  Finley  at  the  scene  before  him  ;  and,  as  he 
was  about  to  depart,  Bridget  said, — 

"  Hadn't  yerself  betther  come  and  be  spaldng  to  Norah" 

"  I  will;  and  will  trust  to  your  kind  assistance  to  gain  a  hearing," 
returned  Finlay. 

"  She  must  give  yer  honour  a  hearing,"  said  Dennis,  whose  feeling  of 
pride  was  enlisted  in  the  cause. 

"Thank  ye — thank  ye  !"  said  Charles;  and,  encouraged  by  the  assur- 
ance, departed. 

In  the  evening  Bridget  dressed  herself  in  her  holiday  clothes,  and  de- 
parted to  the  wake  of  Paddy  Riley,  where  she  met  Terence  Malone ; 
and,  having  rated  him  soundly  on  the  reports  circulated  about  him, 
treated  him  with  marked  indifference,  and  evinced  much  displeasure 
towards  Norah  for  "keeping  company  with  an  idle  blackguard,  when  a 
real  jontleman  was  dying  to  make  her  his  lawful  wife."  In  this  state 
of  feeling  she  continued  till  their  return,  when  she  read  a  long  lecture 
to  Norah  on  the  folly  of  her  conduct. 

On  the  following  morning  Bridget  repeated  the  conversation  she  had 
had  with  Finley,  and  urged  all  she  could  in  favour  of  his  suit ;  but,  to 
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her  disappointment,  said  that  Norah  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  she  said  ]  continued  she,  turning  to  Finley,  "  it  is  no  use,  your  honour ;  the 
and  declared,  "  that  none  other  than  Terence  Malone  should  be  her  |  cross  is  before  her,  and  it  seems  she  must  follow  it." 


said  Dennis,  stepping  for-ward,  "  this 


have  had  to  speak  harsh  to  you  ;  but  come,  come,  my  vourneen,"    have  made." 


husband. 

"  Norah,  Xorah 
time 

continued  he,  "do  not  make  your  only  friends  turn  their  backs  upon  ye." 

"  Father,"  said  Norah,  calmly,  '*  if  the  banshee  were  uow  wailing 
for  my  death,  and  I,  by  marrying  Charles  Finley,  could  live  a  hundred 
years,  I  wouldn't ;  and  if  the  faults  of  Terence  were  ten  times  as  great, 
'tis  me^elf  that  would  choose  him  before  the  greatest  gentleman  in  all 
Fermanagh !" 

"  Norah,"  said  Bridget.  "  sure  you  wouldn't  break  the  hearts  of  us 
who  brought  ye  up  on  our  own  floor,  and  trated  ye  as  if  ye  were  our 
own  hearts'  biood,"  and  here  she  burst  into  tears. 

•'  Come,  come,  mother,"  said  Norah,  "  who  knows  yet  but  that  my 
mind  may  change ! " 

"  That's  my  own  acushla  !"  said  Bridget,  rising  up>  and,  kissing  her 
cheek,  spoke  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Norah  then  left  them,  and  re- 
tired into  an  outer  room  of  the  cabin,  and,  after  being  some  time  j  inquietude. 


Upon  this  stout  denial  Finley  ceased  his  importunities,  but  said,  "  It 
the  first  !  will  be  well  for  you,  Norah,  if  you  do  not  live  to  regret  the  choice  you 


Should  I,"  said  Norah,  "  1  will  not  bring  my  sorrow  to  your  door." 
As  she  said  this  Finley  rose,  and,  with  a  look,  more  of  despair  than 
resentment,  departed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  dog,  which  was  re- 
posing on  the  hearth,  roused,  and,  approaching  Norah,  uttered  a  dis- 
satisfied howl.  I  may  here  mention,  that,  although  Teague  was  firmly 
attached  to  Norah,  he  always  showed  evident  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
whenever  she  was  in  the  company  of  Malone,  and  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  flying  at  him  whenever  he  came  near  the  cabin. 

After  the  departure  of  Finley  few  words  were  spoken  by  either  party 
for  the  ramainder  of  the  day  ;  and  at  the  fall  of  evening  Norah  sought 
her  pillow,  and  endeavoured  to  chase  away  the  troubles  of  the  past  day 
by  balmy  sleep ;  but  in  vain  did  she  invoke  its  soothing  power  ■  a 
wearying  restlessness  oppressed  her,  and  she  lay  tossing  on  her  bed  of 


I     At  length  she  fell  into  a  kind  of  slumber,  and  while  the  moon's  cold 
ray  streamed  into  her  chamber,  she  fancied  in  its  silvery  beam  she  saw 
,  the  figure  of  Charles  Finley ;  his  countenance  was  pale  and  melancholy, — 
I  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  while,  in  a  pensive  strain,  he  sung  th« 
following : — 

"  Norah!  dear  Norah  !  the  pride  of  my  soul. 
How  vainly  my  passion  I  strive  to  control ; 
Love's  fatal  anguiah  now  fills  my  poor  breast, 
I  And  without  thee,  dear  Norah,  will  never  find  rest. 

I  My  rival  will  leave  thee  in  sorrow  and  shame. 

Will  sully  thy  virtue—  thy  now  spotless  fame  ; 
Then  list  to  my  warning,  ere  it  be  thy  sad  fate, 
And  Norah  be  left  to  repentance  too  late. 

!  Then,  Norah!  dear  Norah  !  once  more  I  entreat 

!  You'll  listen  to  one  who  is  void  of  deceit. 

To  one  who  would  shield  you  in  life's  thorny  way, 
I  Whose  aflfection  and  kindness  from  thee  ne'er  will  stray." 

I 

I  When  the  strain  had  ended,  Norah  woke,  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  gazed 
I  with  fearful  wonder  round  the  small  chamber,  but  nothing  met  her  view 
I  save  the  misty  moonbeam's  ray ;  and,  in  a  state  of  trepidation,  she 
I  anxiously  awaited  the  breaking  of  the  morning,       »  »  *. 

1  So  firm  a  hold  had  Terence  Malone  upon  her  mind,  that,  in  spite  of 
her  dream,  or  the  solicitations  of  her  friend.s,  she  continued  to  give  her 
company  to  him,  and  the  result  was,  that  before  many  months  had 
passed  away,  she  yielded  up  lier  virtue  to  her  seducer's  arms. 

It  was  now  no  longer  any  use  for  Norah  to  endeavour  to  conceal  her 
condition  from  her  friends,  who  wept  over  their  fallen  child  with  all  the 
grief  of  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  ;  and  to  conceal  her  shame  from  the 
ever  agam  catch  ye  within  a  league  of  my  cabin,  I  may  be  afther  i  public  eye  of  scorn,  the  best  method  they  could  adopt  was  at  once  to 
sarring  ye  as  ye  threatened  to  sarve  the  young  squire  ;"  and,  taking  |  yield  their  consent,  and  allow  her  to  become  the  wife  of  Malone. 

I      For  this  purpose  arrangements  were  made  for  Norah's  wedding,  during 
young  squire  had  i  which  time  Teague  showed  the  greatest  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  arid 
t  unnecessary  to  mention  j  would  lay  whining  tor  hours  at  the  feet  of  Norah. 

I  "  Holy  Virgin !"  said  Bridget,  "  protect  our  poor  Norah  from  any 
further  misery." 

"  God  between  her  and  harm  !"  replied  her  husband;  and  then- orning 
of  the  appointed  nuptials  arrived  which  was  to  make  the  i)retty  Norah 
and  Terence  one. 

But  now  the  strangest  part  of  the  tale  is  to  be  told.  Amongst  the 
anecdotes  of  the  various  animals  whose  intonations  of  voice  have  re- 
sembled those  of  the  human  race,  the  dog  has  been  frequently  noticed 
by  many  naturalists ;  and  whatever  credence  may  have  beeu  given  to 
them,  the  following  is  freely  circulated  and  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  scene  of  the  tale  is  laid : — 

The  wedding  party  were  now  about  to  leave  the  cabin,  and  upon  the 
approach  of  Terence,  who  was  about  to  lead  Norah  to  the  chapel, 
Teague  sprung  between,  and  growled  at  Terence. 

"  You  had  better  proceed  to  the  chapel!"  said  Dennis,  noticing  the 
anger  of  the  dog;  "  and  Norah  and  her  friends  will  fo'low,"  to  which 
Malone  consented,  and  departed. 

Norah  was  about  to  leave  the  cabin,  when  Teague  seized  hold  of  her 
garment,  and  dragging  at  it  violently,  induced  her  to  follow  him  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  cabin,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  hoard  to  utter  a 
loud  scream. 

Upon  Bridget  going  to  her  assistance,  Norali,  trembling  with  fear, 
told  her  "  that  she  was  about  to  wed  a  murderer." 

"  Musha!  are  ye  mad?"  said  Bridget,  when,  to  her  surprise  (as  the 
tr^itioii  informs  us),  the  dog,  laying  his  paw  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Norah,  aK-'**"  ^^^irf;       Norah  had  ))efovft  beard;  that  "th*"  honen  -of 


absent,  Dennis  said  to  Bridget, — 

"  Bridget,  acushla ! — had  ye  not  betterfetch  Norah  in,  and  not  let  the 
poor  thing  give  way  to  thinking.  ' 

For  this  purpose  Bridget  proceeded  to  the  door ;  but.  on  calling 
Norah,  received  no  answer.  "  Wurra !  Wurra!"  said  she,  returning; 
"  !«tJTe  she  haa  gone  again  to  meet  that  idle  spalpeen,  Malone." 

"  Then  I  am  afther  her,"  said  Dennis,  and  in  another  jnoment  left 
the  cabin.  He  nad  not  gone  far  before  he  was  assured  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  Norah  speaking  to  Terenre  which  he  heard,  and,  on  coming 
nearer,  heard  her  say  to  Terence, — 

"  It  is  no  use  for  them  to  persuade  me  to  marry  any  other  than  your 
own  dear  self." 

"  ^ITiisht !  whislit !"  said  Terence  :  "  I  hear  some  one  coming." 
••*Do  you?"  asked  Norah,  in  surprise. 
"Yes,"  said  Terence;  "  perhaps  it  is  the  landlord's  son." 
"  And  if  it  was,"  said  Norah,  in  a  low  voice,     what  would  you  say 
to  him  ?" 

"Say,"  replied  Terence  ;  "  it's  little  meself  would  be  saying  at  all  ; 
but,  if  he  ever  again  visit  the  cabin  of  Dennis  Shene,  it  will  not  be  my 
fault,"  and  at  the  tame  time  pressed  his  fingers  around  the  slender 
neck  of  Norah,  to  convey  an  idea  how  he  would  prevent  his  future 
visits. 

"No,  no;  you  would  not,  my  own  Terence,"  said  Norah,  well  un- 
derstanding his  meaning. 

At  this  moment  Dennia  stepped  forward  and,  seizing  Malone  by  the 
collar,  exclaimed, — "  Och,  you  murthering  thief,  p'raps  you'd  like  to  be 
af*:er  sars-ing  me  the  same,"  and  gave  him  a  hearty  shake. 

"  I'M  tell  you  what  it  is.  Mister  Shene,"  said  Malone,  "  'tis  not 
yerself,  nor  any  man  in  Ireland,  that'll  make  me  give  up  the  hand  or 
heart  of  my  Norah." 

"Get  along wid  ye,"  said  Dennis,  addressing  Terence  ;  "and,  if  I 


Norah  under  his  arm,  he  led  her  home. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  cabin,  Dennis  found  the 
arrived  a  short  time  before ;  but,  thinking 
what  he  had  heard,  said  to  Finley, — 

"I  see  your  honour  is  thrue  to  your  appointment,  and  little  Norah 
here  has  been  anxiously  waiting  for  ye." 

"  Do  not  say  so, '  said  Norah,  at  the  same  time  curtseying  to  Finley; 
I  know  well  that  1  .should  not  have  been  here  if  you  had  not 
iiht  me." 

Norah!"  said  Finley,  "you  are  now  aware  of  my  intentions  to- 
wards you ;  and,  if  you  are  willing  to  become  mine,  it  shall  be  my  study 
to  make  you  liappy.    I  now  acknowledge  that  your  con.sent  will  make 
liappy;  but,  if  rejected,  truly  miserable." 
"  Father,  father,"  said  Norah,  "have  I  not  before  told  you  that  I 
lid  not  marry  any  other  than  Terence  Malone,  even  if  you  turn  me 
beggar  from  the  cabin?"  and,  turning  to  Finley,  said,  in  a  firm 
•,  "  there's  many  ladies  in  Fermanagh  more  fitting  to  be  your  wife 
n  Norah  Shene." 

^  ercome  with  contending  emotions,  Charles  Finley  grasped  the 
1  of  Norah,  and  entreated  her,  m  impassioned  strains,  to  listen  to 
^uit. 

Oh,  Norah,  Norah  \"  said  he,  "  you  little  know  the  pangs  o  this 
lent  that  are  tearing  my  heart ;  once  more  I  entreat  you  to  pity  me  ; 
';nt  to  be  mine,  and  I  swear  never  to  leave  or  forsake  you  in  sick- 
->  or  in  sorrow." 

1  thank  yoti  kindly,"  said  Norah,  releasing  her  hand 
n  is  fixed  on  Terence,  and  I  can  listen  to  no  other." 
Musha'"  said  Bridget;  "can  this  be  my  own  Norah  which  can 
*•  the  yonntr  squire  after  tiw  bright  promiscM  be  ha»  made  7  But/' 


but  my 
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Cathleen  Kirby  were  hid  in  the  bog  of  ;  and  that  Terence 

Malone  was  the  murderer." 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  to  the  friends  assembled,  they  were  mute 
Trith  fear  and  astonishment ;  but  none  ventured  to  contradict  the  asser- 
tion, and  showed  by  their  silence  that  they  considered  the  dog's  state- 
ment to  be  true. 

"  Sure,"  said  Dennis,  "  myself  heard  him  say  that  he  would  grip 
the  throat  of  the  young  squire,"  and  this  confirming  his  opinion  of 
Malone's  character,  lie  immediately  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  exclaimed,  Blood  and  'ouns,  you  murthering  villain, 
I  have  you  once  more,  and  so  you  wanted  to  marry  my  Norah,  and 

when  tired  of  her,  to  murder  and  bury  her  in  the  bog  of  ,  beside 

the  body  of  Katlileen  Kirby  !    Father  Flannigan,"  continued  he  to  the 
priest,  who  was  waiting  to  perform  the  ceremony,  "f.here  is  one  ©f  God's 
witnesses  in  my  cabin,  who  has  just  informed  us  that  this  vagabond  I 
now  before  ye  has  murthered  the  beautiful  young  creature,  Kathleen  1 
Kirby,  who,  your  reverence  must  remember,  kept  his  company  some  few 
years  ago,  and  was  suddenly  missing." 

On  this  Terence  struggled  violently  to  loosen  hims«lf  from  the  grasp 
of  Dennis,  roaring  out,  "  By  the  mortal  man  I'll  strangle  ye,  if  ye  do 
not  let  go  ye'r  hold," 

"  And  so  you  would  the  young  squire,"  said  Dennis,  calling  on  the 
priest  to  aid  him. 

"  Is  it  a  living  witness  ?"  asked  the  prisoner. 

"  Faith  it  is  !"  replied  Dennis  ;  "  and  one  that  has  lived  in  our 
family  for  many  a  long  year." 

By  this  time  the  remainder  of  the  party  (Norah  and  Bridget  excepted) 
entered  the  chapel,  and  taking  MaloHC  by  force,  carried  him,  despite  of 
his  resistance  and  vociferations,  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Finlay,  the  new 
landlord,  who  was  now  made  magistrate,  and  the  circumstances  stated 
to  him ;  but  he  at  first  treated  the  matter  lightly. 

However,  on  hearing  of  the  wild  and  dissolute  habits  of  Terence,  he 
at  last  granted  a  warrant  for  his  detention,  and  ordered  a  search  to  be 
immediately  made. 

Immediately  the  parties  went  off  to  the  spot  in  question,  followed  by 
the  dog  Teague,  who,  without  hesitation,  ran  at  once  to  the  spot  where 
the  bones  were  laid,  and  set  up  a  piteous  howl,  and  after  digging  some 
time,  they  found  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate  Kathleen  some  feet  deep 
in  the  bog,  -wrapped  in  the  remains  of  the  clothes  known  by  all  present 
to  have  been  worn  by  her,  and  near  them  a  knife,  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, was  proved  by  the  name  being  rudely  cut  upon  the  handle,  to  have 
been  his. 

Upon  the<!e  facts  being  fully  proved,  he  was  convicted  of  the  murder, 
and  the  case  was  further  corroborated  by  his  own  confession  upon  his 
being  found  guilty,  and  he  suffered  the  extreme  penance  of  the  law. 

But  to  return  to  the  young  and  lovely  Norah.  The  fatal  discovery 
had  given  a  death  blow  to  all  her  fancied  dreams  of  happiness,  and  her 
love  for  Terence  still  lasted  beyond  the  grave ;  to  her  life  was  now  a 
weary  blank ;  hour  after  hour  her  form  wasted  away,  and  the  once 
beautiful  Norah,  the  pride  of  the  country  round,  was  now  a  raving 
maniac,  and  before  many  months  had  passed,  her  once  beautiful  form 
was  laid  in  the  silent  grave,  over  which  the  worthy  Dennis  and  his  wi!e 
poured  their  lamentations  with  unceasing  grief.       *  «  * 

Some  time  after  a  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Finley,  requesting  him 
to  make  inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  the  body  of  a  child  had  been 
found  about  December,  1799,  as  a  lady  on  her  deathbed  had  confessed 
that  she  had  been  secretly  confined,  and  the  child  left  near  the  door  of 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood,  having  a  locket  inside 
the  bundle,  and  bearing  the  initials,  N.D.,  Tyrone,  Aug.  3,  17  98. 

Charles  Finley  opened  the  letter  during  his  father's  absence,  and 
without  hesitation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  refer  to  no  other 

than  his  beloved  Norah,  who  now  reposed  in  the  churchyard  of  , 

and  upon  forwarding  the  particulars  to  the  individual  requiring  the  in- 
information,  and  no  doubt  remaining  as  to  the  identity  of  the  child  | 
alluded  to,  the  worthy  Dennis  and  his  wife  were  well  rewarded  for  their 
benevolence  and  humanity,  and  Aveie  enabled  to  live  comfortably  to  the 
remainderof  their  days.         v:  .,;a<;i. 

Arancakian  Gunpowder. — The  Arahcanians  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  the  secret  of  making  gunpowder.  They  were  at  first  very 
anxious  to  possess  it.  Having  observed  some  negroes  among  the 
Spaniards,  they  supposed  that  gunpowder,  from  its  blackness,  was  ex- 
tracted from  their  bodies.  One  of  these  poor  negroes  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands,  oflfered  them  the  opportunity  of  try- 
ing the  experiment.  He  was  flayed  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  burnt 
to  cinders  ;  but  the  result  only  served  to  show  them  the  fallacy  of  their 
chemical  knowledge.  They  have  occasionally  made  use  of  the  guns 
which  they  have  at  different  times  taken  from  the  Spaniards  ;  but  per- 
haps, from  the  strong  prejudice  against  anything  derived  from  the 
F.'iroi)etin«,  they  have  my*tr  generally  adopted  them, 
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( Continued  from  our  latt.) 


CHAPTER  CXLV. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  TURNKEY.  THE    GOVERNOR'S   LAPV. — THE 

ESCAPE. 

If  such  an  idea  as  making  an  attack  upon  the  one  man  who  was  left 
in  the  room  was  worth  anything  at  all,  such  value  could  only  arise . 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  might  be  carried  into  execution.  Mo- 
ments were  precious.  The  other  turnkey  would,  doubtless,  return  at 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  comfortable  fireside  he  had  left,  and  the  noise 
consequent  upon  overcoming  two  men,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
do  so,  would  render  his  victory  of  no  account  to  Ned  Witlet  within  the 
precincts  of  those  walls,  where  the  least  alarm  would  assuredly  bring 
him  an  overwhelming  host  to  contend  with. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind  of  Ned  Witlet,  and 
even  as  they  did  so,  he  slowly  insinuated  hhnself  from  under  the  table. 
The  man  who  had  left  the  room  had  taken  the  light  with  him ;  but  the 
fire  was  burning  cheerfully,  and  sending  forth  a  glaring  lustre  upon 
every  article  in  that  little  snug  room,  making  the  face  of  the  turnkey, 
who  sat  by  it,  look  like  burnished  copper,  and  lending  a  warmth  to  the 
otherwise  cold-looking  walls , 

"Ah!"  soliloquised  the  man.  "He  is  a  famous  hand  at  getting 
half-and-half  into  the  prison.    He  thinks  of  nothing  else.    Now  I  do, 

and,  as  I  said  before,  something  strikes  me  uncommonly  hard  " 

These  words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips  when  something  did  strike 
him  uncommonly  hard,  and  that  something,  as  the  reader  may  surmise, 
was  the  fist  of  Ned  Witlet,  which  came  against  the  side  of  his  head  with 
a  momentum  that  sent  him  sprawling,  chair  and  all. 

Orie  glance  upon  the  table  shewed  Witlet  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  nair 
of  pocket  pistols.  He  secured  them  in  a  moment,  and  darted  from  the 
room  before  the  bewildered  and  partially  stunned  turnkey  knew  what 
had  happened.  In  fact,  when  his  comrade  returned  triumphant  with 
another  pot  of  half-and-half,  he  could  not  exactly  tell  how  it  had 
occurred  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  there  was  a  great  lump  on 
the  side  of  his  head,  which,  like  the  blood  upon  Macbeth's  air -drawn 
dagger,  "  was  not  there  before." 

When  Witlet  reached  the  passage  he  took  the  contrary  direction  from 
that  whence  the  turnkeys  had  come,  as  more  likely  to  lead  away  from 
the  regular  entrance  to  the  gaol  than  towards  it.  The  passage  was  long 
and  tortuous.  Here  and  there  it  was  lit  by  a  small  dismal-looking  lamp 
placed  in  a  little  bracket.  The  Avails  w«re  of  stone,  and  the  flooring  of 
small  red  bricks,  through  the  interstices  of  which  a  dampness  was  con- 
tinually exuding.  Doorway  or  branch-passage  he  could  not  find  for 
some  time,  and  he  began  much  to  wonder  where  the  long  pathway 
I  would  lead  him,  when  he  came  upon  the  opening  of  another  passage 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  one  he  had  been  so  long  pursuing. 

He  turned  down  the  new  passage  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
a  little  in  advance  of  him  he  saw  a  door,  above  which  was  one  of  the 
small  lamps  which  seemed  to  be  currently  used  for  lighting  the  interior 
of  the  prison. 

He  placed  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  it  yielded  directly. 
I  He  had  made  one  step  into  just  such  another  little  room  as  the  one  he 
had  been  concealed  in,  before  he  saw  that  a  man  was  there,  apparently 
nodding  with  sleep,  by  a  fire,  while  a  candle  with  an  enormous  wick 
showed  the  inattention  he  had  been  bestowing  upon  it. 

The  sleep  of  the  man,  if  sleep  it  could  be  called,  must  have  been 
very  light,  for  the  slight  noise  that  Witlet  made  in  opening  the  door 
aroused  him,  and  he  started  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  crying  loudly, — 
"  Hilloa — hilloa,  who  are  you  V 

Ned  Witlet  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  moment,  and  slammed  shut  the 
door — a  key  was  in  the  lock.  To  turn  it,  which  it  did  easily  and  glibly, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  then  Witlet  darted  ofl[  with  great  rapidity. 

The  danger  he  had  already  gone  through  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  appal  many  men,  but  they  only  served  to  excite  Witlet  to 
still  greater  exertion,  and  he  thought  to  himself, — 

"  Surely  I  shall  scarcely  be  so  unfortunate  as  I  have  been.  Here 
have  I  encountered  no  less  than  three  turnkeys,  and  yet  escaped  a  cap 
ture.    I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  any  idea  of  where  the  passage  led  to." 

With  increased  caution  he  continued  to  pursue  the  narrow  way,  de- 
termined to  be  more  careful  before  he  again  opened  any  door  which 
might  present  itself  to  him.  In  fact,  he  began  to  think  the  safest  plan 
would  be  to  lock  all  doors  where  he  saw  a  key,  as  by  such  means  he 
might  be  allowing  himself  much  longer  time  to  proceed  while  his  foes 
Yfw«  in  vain  trying  to  escape  from  their  places  of  conjftnment. 
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As  tb«se  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he  came  to  a 
flight  of  stairs,  which  he  ascended  to  a  landing,  from  whence  opened 
two  doors.  They  were  both  fast,  as  he  ascertained  by  carefully  trying 
them.  Above  him  the  staircase  continued,  and  he  was  for  a  moment  or 
two  considering  whether  he  should  try  the  keys  he  had  upon  one  of  the 
doors,  or  ascend  the  remainder  of  the  staircase,  when  a  strange  hollow 
sound,  like  the  deep  toll  of  a  bell  from  undergi'ound,  met  his  ears.  It 
enly  sounded  twice,  and  then  he  fancied  that  a  murmur  of  voices,  and  a 
lushing  of  fcet  succeeded. 

"  What  can  that  mean?"  he  said.    "  Is  it  an  alarm?" 

It  was  an  alarm.  The  turnkey  who  had  been  locked  in  his  room  by 
Witlet  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  heard,  and  being  liberated, 
had  declared  that  a  prisoner  must  have  done  it.  As  the  locking  one  of 
the  night-watch  in  his  room  was  much  too  serious  a  joke  for  any  of  the 
oflScials  to  perpetrate,  an  immediate  alarm  was  given  throughout  the 
prison,  and  the  governor  was  at  once  aroused  with  the  intelligence  that 
there  was  sometliing  wrong,  although  they,  the  turnkeys,  did  not  know 
exactly  what. 

Before  Ned  Witlet  had  time  to  decide  upon  what  he  should  do,  he 
beard  a  key  placed  in  the  lock  of  the  door  before  which  he  stood,  and 
be  had  just  time  to  spring  up  balf-a  dozen  of  the  stairs  above  him, 
vben  the  door  waa  flung  open,  and  a  glare  of  light  shot  out  from  a 
large  lantern  carried  by  a  man,  after  whom  came  two  others  well  armed, 
and  then  one  who,  from  his  dress  and  general  appearance,  Ned  Witlet 
St  once  guessed  to  be  the  governor. 

"  Here,  Burdon,"  said  the  governor,  for  it  was  iiideed  he,  "  you 
keep  this  door  ,  I  don't  believe  anything  is  the  matter,  after  all." 

The  man  he  had  addressed  as  Burdon  stationed  himself  at  the  door- 
way, wbieb  Witlet  at  once  presumed  led  into  the  governor's  apartments, 
and  the  others,  accompanied  by  that  official  personage,  rapidly  descended 
tbe  staircase. 

"  Humph !"  said  Burdon,  as  he  cast  a  knowing  glance  round  him  ; 
"  it's  all  gammon,  I  dare  say.  It's  impossible  for  anybody  to  get  out  o' 
any  o'  the  wards  without  a  reglar  row,  and  there's  nobody  in  the  cells  at 
all  ;  if  there  was,  I'd  give  em  leave  to  get  out  if  they  could." 

Wtth  these  remarks  Burdon,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  size  and 
strength,  Juck  his  back  against  the  door-post,  and,  putting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  looked  the  picture  of  patience  while  he  whistled  a  tune. 
"  Man  to  man  again,"  thought  Witlet ;  "  this  is  my  best — last — 
Bly  ehanee.    I  must  overceme  him,  if  possible." 

The  principal  difficulty  to  Witlet's  mind  in  making  an  attack  upon 
Jurden  was  to  descend  the  stairs  quick  enough  to  be  upon  him  before 
he  ihould  be  aware  of  the  danger.  As  Burdon  stood,  the  side  of  his 
face  was  leaned  towards  the  upper  staircase;  but  then  the  elightest 
noise  would  hare  induced  him  to  turn  his  head,  when  he  weuld  in- 
evitably see  Witlet,  and  have  him  at  a  disadvantage. 

Each  moment  appeared  an  age  as  it  flew  past,  and  WiUet  could  not 
up  his  mind  what  to  do.  At  length  he  thought  he  would  creep 
down  about  two  steps,  and  then  jump  the  rest,  which  would  give  him 
all  the  advantage  of  a  good  spring  upon  Burdon,  who  he  might  so  over- 
eome,  powerful  as  be  was. 

The  determination  to  adopt  this  course  was  strengthened  by  hia 
fancying  he  heard  the  aound  of  returning  tootsteps  in  the  passage  below 
the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

"  They  are  returning,"  he  thought.  "  This  is  the  crisis  of  ray  fate. 
Good  fortune  assist  me  !" 

He  crept  down  the  two  steps,  and  then,  gathering  all  his  energies,  he 
made  a  desperate  spring  full  against  Burdon,  whose  throat  he  suc- 
ceeded in  grasping  with  both  hands,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  nearly 
knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  liis  body  by  the  violence  of  the  tremendous 
concussion. 

Before  then  Burdon  ctmld  recover  from  the  shock,  Witlet  gave  the 
tack  of  his  bead  such  a  bump  against  tbe  door-post,  behind  him, 
that  when  he  left  go  of  him,  Mr.  Burdon  slipped  down  quite  stunned, 
and  went  bundling  down  the  staircase  like  a  great  log  of  wood. 

Witlet  wa.s  not  wrong  in  his  supposition  that  the  governor  was  re- 
turning; for  at  the  instant  that  he  liad  got  rid  of  Burdon,  the  Hash  of 
the  lights,  earried  by  a  strong  body  who  had  joined  the  governor,  came 
up  the  staircase,  and  it  was  clear  that  they  saw  Burdon,  for  the  governor 
cried  out, — 

"  D— n  it,  he's  up-stairs,  and  has  killed  Burdon.  Tire  on  him— 
fire  r 

The  report  of  several  pistols  succeeded;  but  Witlet  darted  throu"h 
»«  *oorway,  and  immediately  locked  it  on  the  inside,  where  the  key 
had  been  left, 

A  green  swing-door  next  presented  itself,  and  then  a  short  passage, 
after  which  there  was  a  strong  door  partially  open.  Witlet  dashed 
through  it,  and  found  himself  in  a  handsome  bed-rooiu 

A  scr.am  r  ame  from  a  la<]y  who  was  in  bed,  and  she  pulled  a  bell - 
tt)f9  violeatly. 

"  I  i«aUjr  bag  jrour  pardon,  madam,  tor  tbia  tativwion,"  eaiU  Witlet  j 


"  but  it's  quite  unavoidable;  I  have  the  honour  to  bid  j'ou  a  very  good- 
night." 

He  darted  from  the  room  by  an  opposite  door,  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  bell-rope  came  away  in  the  lady's  hands. 

A  well-carpetted  staircase  presented  itself,  which  he  was  rapidly  de- 
scending, when  he  met  a  woman  carrying  a  light,  who,  the  moment  she 
saw  him,  cried, — 

"  Thieves — thieves — help — fire — murder !" 

Witlet  seized  her  arm  with  one  hand  ;  and,  placing  the  muzzle  of  one 
of  the  pistols  he  had  in  her  mouth,  he  said, — 

"  II  you  speak  another  word,  I'll  blow  your  head  off." 

She  dropped  the  candle,  and  stood  a-hast.  Some  light  from  below, 
however,  afforded  an  ample  illumination  to  the  staircase,  and  Witlet 
added, — 

'.'  If  you  want  to  save  your  life,  show  me  the  way  to  the  outer  door 
directly." 

She  could  just  gasp  '"yes;"  and,  trembling  dreadfully,  she  led  him 
down  the  staircase,  which  terminated  in  a  long,  narrow  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  heavy  door.  That  she  opened,  and,  liolding  it  in  her 
hand,  said, 

"  For  God's  sake  go  !" 

"Good  night,"  said  Witlet ;  and,  springing  over  a  little  iron  gate  that 
was  at  the  bottom  of  some  stone  steps,  he  found  himself  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  exactly  in  front  of  the  governor's  house. 


CHAPTER  CXLVr. 

MOONLIGHT  AT  NEWGATE.— THE  ESCAPE  OF  JACK  SHErPARR  TRtT-Y 
RENDERED. — THE  PURSUIT. 

It  seemed  to  Witlet  as  if  a  new  existence  had  been  suddenly  given  to 
him  tlie  moment  he  set  his  foot  beyond  the  walls  of  that  dismal  prison- 
house  from  which  he,  with  such  toil,  trouble,  and  danger  escaped. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Free— free  at  last !    Thank  Heaven  I  am  free!" 

Then,  darting  across  the  road,  lie  dived  into  the  darkness  of  an  inn- 
yard,  and  there  took  counsel  with  himself  as  to  what  course  he  should 
immediately  pursue  to  ensure  hi.s  safety,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
risk  of  recapture. 

The  little  likeliliood  of  their  looking  for  him  anywhere  in  the  Old 
Bailey  made  him  believe  himself  secure  where  he  was  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  besides,  his  position  commanded  a  view  of  the  prison,  and,  if 
nny  ])arties  emerged  from  it  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  could  note  which  way 
they  took,  so  that  he  might  be  better  enabled  to  avoid  them. 

A  delicious  calm  seemed  to  have  spread  itself  over  the  face  of  nature. 
By  the  aspect  of  every  object  Witlet  thought  it  must  be  very  late  indeed, 
but  he  liad  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  time;  lor,  so  ex- 
cited had  he  baen  during  the  progress  of  his  escape,  that,  for  all  he 
knew,  he  might  have  been  one  hour  or  ten  in  getting  clear  of  Newgate  ; 
still  he  could  not  but  admire  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

The  moon  shone  upon  the  slumbering  city  in  silent  splendour,  but 
often  obscured  by  passing  clouds  which  intercepted  her  silvery  rays  for 
a  time  from  the  earth  ;  but  they  would  presently  pass  over  M\d  all 
again  appeared  under  the  magic  of  her  borrowed  beams  in  silver  light, 
and  objects  were  again  visible  in  the  strong  contrast  of  shadow  and  light. 

The  streets  were  now  empty,  scarce  a  single  individual  was  seen, 
save  some  wretched  outcast  who  had  no  place  where  to  lay  his  head, 
or  shelter  his  ill  protected  body  from  tlie  cold  autumnal  wind  which, 
though  light,  was  still  cuttingly  keen.  The  drowsy  watch  indeed  pa- 
trolled the  street,  rather  in  a  sense  of  his  own  security  from  personal 
depredation  than  from  any  sense  of  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  the 
surrounding  houses. 

A  noisy  reveller  or  two  might  be  heard  occasionally  carolling  forth 
some  song  or  the  chorus  of  some  bacchanal,  which  he  had  but  just 
heard  ia  some  tavern  or  public-house,  and  reeking  hot  from  scenes  of 
mirth  and  festivity  he  rolled  to  his  home  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the 
liquor  he  had  imbibed  to  excess. 

Newgate,  the  giant  building  of  that  extremity  of  the  city,  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  shone  in  these  occasional  moments  of  splendour 
in  all  the  gloomy  majesty  that  could  be  imagined  of  a  strong  and  exten- 
sive prison  ;  one  that  indeed  became  the  receptacle  of  the  evil  doers  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

Its  blackened  stone  front,  its  massive  doors,  and  iron  stanchioned 
windows,  was  a  siglit  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
captive  that  for  the  first  time  was  brought  to  this  abode  of  sin  and  sor- 
rov/.  Its  massive  front  received  the  full  rays  of  the  moon  as  often  as 
she  shone  out,  and  its  timeworn  walls,  blackened  by  many  a  storm,  in 
fine  relief  of  liglit  and  shade. 

The  liigh  walls  and  carefully  guarded  and  secured  portals,  produced 
a  stern  feature  in  the  still  l\t«  •  Jthe  scene  ;  the  termination  of  the 
prison  towatds  the  Wigatf-Um  end,  was  th«  N«>v  rourt,  l,>uiU  to  try  fh<5 
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prisoners  \Viio  were  consignM  \^ithin  its  walls  ;  while  in  Newgate-street 
the  prisot.  terminated  by  running  up  some  way,  and  then  the  ordinary's 
house  was  the  only  house  that  contained  any  one  belonging  to  the  prison 
tliat  did  u.)t  reside  there — the  governor  of  course  living  in  the  prison. 

The  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  looked  gloomy,  and  the  four 
thoroughfares  that  met  at  the  corner  o|"  the  prison — namely,  the  Old 
liailey,  Gi  tspur  street,  which  opened  into  Smithfield,  Newgate-street, 
and  Skinner  street,  were  quiet  and  sombre.  The  dead  hour  of  mid- 
night tolled  from  the  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

St.  Sepulchre — what  a  saddening  influence  hast  thou  upon  the  heart 
of  the  condemned,  who  is  doomed  to  die  in  a  few  short  hours.  Each 
booming  hour  as  it  sounds  from  the  dismal-toned  bell  brings  him  nearer 
1o  eternity.  At  the  liour  of  eight  on  the  next  morning — a  Monday 
morning-  the  criminal  dies. 

A  Monday  morning  is  the  day  of  the  week  that  is  chosen  for  an  exe- 
cution, and  then  a  scaiFold  is  erected  during  the  night  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  debtors*  door,  awaiting  the  hour  of  execution.  Then  the 
expectant  crowd  gathers  together  awaiting  the  time  when  the  wretched 
fellow  creature  comes  forth  to  make  his  last  appearance  in  the  drama 
of  life. 

The  auKious  crowd  turn  tlieir  eyes  towards  the  clock,  and  watch  its 
hands  as  it  points  towards  the  hour,  and  at  the  stroke  of  eight  the  cri 
minal  appears,  when  his  troubles  shortly  cease  to  be,  and  he  is  launched 
into  a  stale  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  meets  with  more  mercy  than  he 
has  in  this. 

The  moon,  which  had  been  bright  for  the  most  part,  now  buried  her- 
self beneath  a  mass  of  clouds  that  completely  obscured  her  light,  and 
the  city  was  once  more  wrapped  in  utter  darkness,  save  what  was  de- 
rived from  the  street  lamps — but  all  else  was  cold,  d^rk,  and  dreary. 

The  wind  too,  though  not  loud  or  strong,  yet  swept  by  the  old  chim- 
neys with  a  hollow  moaning  sound,  as  if  it  bore  along  the  wailing  of 
some  departed  spirit,  who  sadly  lamented  its  departure  from  the  scenes 
ol  its  joys  and  sorrows.  It  was  a  night  of  doubtful  appearance,  and 
one  upon  which  no  sort  of  prediction,  as  to  the  weather,  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  hold  save  by  chance. 

Much  more  rapidly  than  we  can  record,  tlien,  did  these  and  many 
mch  chequered  reflections  pass  through  tlie  mind  of  Witlet,  when  he 
was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  seeing  the  governor's  door 
open  and  six  or  eight  persons  rapidly  descend  the  steps. 

They  paused  in  the  street  and  appeared  to  be  consulting  a  moment 
or  two.  Then  in  couples  they  separated — some  going  towards  the  heart 
of  the  city,  while  others  went  westward.  In  a  few  moments  all  had 
disappeari  d. 

Witlet  then  crossed  the  road  and  walked  slowly  up  Newgate-street. 
He  bad  got  past  the  wall  of  the  prison,  and  was  going  leisurely  on, 
when  from  a  doorway  two  men  pounced  upon  him. 

"  So,  my  fine  fellow,"  cried  one,  "  we  are  as  artful  as  you,  are  we  ?" 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Witlet,  and  the  foremost  one  he  knocked  down 
with  a  blow.  Before  then  the  other  could  lay  hold  of  him,  he  darted 
oft  and  tinned  into  Newgate  Market. 

lie  could  hear  that  he  was  hotly  pursued,  and  he  paused  an  instant 
when  he  felt  sure  that  more  than  one  man  was  after  him,  not  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  footsteps,  but  by  the  voices  that  came  upon  his  ears. 
He  felt  iriuch  exhausted,  and  a  feeling  came  over  him  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  up  such  a  chase  long. 

"  I  must  find  some  place  of  shelter,"  he  thought,  "  be  it  where  it 
may.  Am  I  to  be  hunted  down  thus  by  these  human  blood-hounds 
like  a  beast  of  prey?" 

A  glare  of  light  down  a  narrow  turning  attracted  his  attention,  and 
without  any  defined  object  he  darted  towards  it.  It  proceeded  from  a 
shiughter  house,  where  several  men  were  engaged  at  that  silent  hour  in 
their  vocation  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  morrow.  A  desperate  expe- 
dient suggested  itself  to  Witlet.  It  was  his  only  chance.  Darting  in 
among  the  men,  he  said, — 

"  The  bailifls  are  after  me,  my  men.  Will  you  see  a  poor  fellow 
hauled  oO  if  you  can  help  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  one.    "  I  laid  in  Whitecross-street  a  year  myself." 

"  Can  you  hide  me  ?" 

"  No.    But  this  is  better." 

The  man  took  off  his  own  apron  and  worsted  nightcap,  in  which  he 
hastily  attired  Witlet.    Then  giving  him  a  knife,  he  said, — 

*'  Stoop  down  by  that  bullock.    Leave  the  rest  to  us." 

The  other  slaughtermen  laughed  outrageously,  and  when  the  officers 
arrived  panting  at  the  spot,  and  inquired  if  any  one  had  passed,  they 
V  ere  most  solemnly  assured  to  the  contrary,  and  they  went  on  with  sad 
misgivings  that  they  had  lost  their  man. 

The  consternation  in  Newgate  at  Witlet's  escape  was  immense.  Every 
turnkey  on  duty  was  suspended  till  an  inquiry  should  take  place,  and 
the  manner  of  the  escape  was  a  theme  of  gossip  throughout  the  entire 
edifice. 

"  Well^  hfV  goni,  that')!  clejtt  entraglt/'  sMd-fl  fat  \\\rn\fy,  an 


seated  himself,  puflTing  and  blowing  for  want  of  breath  from  recent  exer. 
tion  and  exercise. 

"  Gone,  I  should  say  so ;  there'll  be  a  pretty  job  about  it,  I'll  lay  a 
wager,  the  governor  wiU  be  poking  and  prying  about,  asking  this  ques- 
tion and  wanting  to  know  that,  as  if  a  fellow  was  one  l^of  the  '  Deffy 
Oracles,'  and  could  tell  everything  they  could  find  time  or  patience 
to  ask." 

"  It's  a  sad  thing.  Master  Nightingale,  that  his  Majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate  should  thus  be  set  at  nought,  and  people  what  we  locked  up 
should  get  out  again  by  any  means  at  all.  I  am  scandalized,  I  am 
indeed." 

"  Oh  !  pho — pho.  What's  the  odds — hold  your  tongue  about  being 
scandalized,  except  you  want  to  revive  that  ere  story  of  the  younfi' 
woman  who  lodged  at  your  mother's.    Oh  !  you  shocking  old  man." 

"  Come,  come.  Master  Nightingale,  none  of  your  chaff,  I  am  down 
upon  you  if  you  don't.  I  mean  as  how  it's  a  dead  do,  a  regular  swindle 
upon  us  all.    It's  as  bad  as  that  there  business  of  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  Jack  Sheppard — nonsense ;  he  never  did  anything  lialf  so  clever- 
he  hadn't  got  it  in  him — he  hadn't  strength  enough,  indeed  he  was 
little  more  than  a  boy." 

"  I  say  that  Jack  Sheppard's  escape  was  much  more  wonderful  than 
that  v/hich  has  just  occurred.  Didn't  he  break  through  almost  every 
door  and  wall  in  the  old  building.'  was  there  any  place  that  was  free 
from  his  visits  ? — tell  me  that,  I  say." 

"  And  so  I  will,"  replied  Nightingale.  "  It's  all  moonshine.  Jack 
Sheppard  p.ever  did  one-half  that  fools  now  say  he  did  do,  and  what  he 
really  is  believed  to  have  done,  hs  was  greatly  assisted  in  by  others." 

"  How,  Master  Nightingale,  how  ?  tell  us  that — come  to  the  point, 
and  bring  your  proof  that's  all ;  we  want  to  be  reasonable — come  to  the 
point." 

"  That's  easily  done,"  replied  Nightingale  ;  "  my  father  knew  all 
about  it ;  he  knew  the  turnkey  who  was  here  when  Jack  Sheppard  was 
hanged." 

"  Did  he  now  V 

"  Yes,  he  did  ;  he  was  a  very  old  man  when  my  father  was  but  a 
very  young  one,  and  he  assured  him  that  it  was  a  put  up  job  betM'een 
him  and  the  turnkey,  who  was  liere  at  the  time." 

"  I'll  never  believe  it." 

"  You  are  an  unbelieving  brute  then,  that's  all  I  have  to  say,"  re- 
plied Nightingale ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened,  nevertheless, 
that  you  may  know  better  for  the  future. 

"  Jack  Sheppard  had  been  taken  b)  Jonathan  Wild,  and  contrived  to 
escape  him  very  cleverly,  and  got  clear  of  him.  There  was  an  officer 
named  Inglis,  a  clever  enterprising  fellow,  who  knew  a  few  things,  and 
among  them  the  way  to  catch  a  runaway  gaol  bird.  Wild  set  him  on, 
but  knew  not  how  to  do  it  himself,  and  so  left  the  whole  management 
of  his  recapture  with  Inglis,  save  that  he  walked  abo\it  and  endeavoured 
to  meet  hira,  and  had  he  done  so,  it  was  likely  he  would  have  taken 
him. 

"  Inglis,  however,  got  scent  of  Jack,  and  after  much  dodging  about, 
and  going  to  one  place  and  then  to  another,  he  contrived  to  come  up 
with  hira  near  Leadenhall  Market.  To  make  sure  of  his  man,  Inglis 
contrived  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  butcher  who  lived  there.  A  big  active 
fellow. 

"  The  two  you  may  be  sure  were  more  than  a  match  for  little  Jack  ; 
they  both  pounced  upon  him,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they  contrived 
to  secure  him  and  clapped  the  darbies  upon  him,  bundled  him  into  a 
coach,  and  were  soon  at  the  wicket  of  Newgate. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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MARY  MELVIN; 

OE.  THE  TRIALS  OF  LOVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  LOVEBf. 


"  Th«  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  peopled  earth 
Are  still  the  subjects  of  caprice  and  fortune  ; 
And  when  she  frowns,  the  height  on  which  they  sit 
Makes  but  their  fall  more  dreadful  and  conspicuous." 

Kahy  Mclvik  was  indeed  the  beau  ideal  of  loveliness.  At  the  time 
out  story  commences  she  had  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year.  In 
form  she  was  perfect ;  and  the  lineaments  of  her  features  could  not  but 
fail  to  strike  every  beholder  with  admiration.  Her  dark  brown  hair  fell 
In  natural  tresse*  around  her  fair  bosom  ;  her  jet-black  eyes  shot  fire ; 
a  continual  smile  of  good-huraour  waa  ever  playing  around  her  finely- 
formed  lips.  In  sh  <rt,  her  whole  appearance  was  faultless.  But  she 
was  pos5«a»ed  ot  gems  which  far  surpassed  the  beauty  of  her  person. 
I  allude  to  an  amiable  temper,  and  a  mind  free  from  suspicioa  and 
vanl  y,  that  bane  of  woman. 

Her  mother  had  been  dead  some  three  years,  and  she  was  now  re- 
siding in  the  town  of  S  ,  with  her  father.    She  waa  an  only  child  ; 

and,  therefore,  it  u  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  regarded  her  with 
even  more  than  parental  alftfction.  His  whole  happiness  seemed  to  be 
centered  in  his  charming  daughter.  He  lived  fjr  her  alone.  The 
world  now  had  no  charms  for  him  ;  and  were  it  not  for  Mary,  he 
coul  •  fretly  have  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  and  have  died.  And 
well  did  ibe  /epay  his  affection.  She  adored  hiin,  and,  mingled  with 
filial  love,  was  a  re\-«rence  for  her  o  >ly  protector  and  adviser.  Did 
anything  ail  hlra — in  a  moment  she  was  at  the  couch,  adtnuiisterlng  to 
hla  wants,  and  soothing  his  pains  by  her  sweet  votce  For  hours  would 
sh*  lit,  watching  at  his  bedside,  unmindful  of  herself,  until  he  impera- 
tively commnnded  her  to  retire  to  rest.  With  such  a  daughter  as  this. 
It  ii  no  wonder,  I  repeat,  tnat  he  regarded  her  with  all  the  love  and 
affection  possible  for  one  human  being  to  teel  for  another. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  re>idence  of  Mary's  father  resided  Henry 
Blissard,  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  connexions,  with  a  clear  in- 
come of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  There  had  been  some  transac- 
tions between  his  father  and  Mr.  Melvin,  which  ended  in  their  being 
sworn  enemies.  This  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  Mary  de- 
tcended  to  the  son;  and  though  even  livmg  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  o  her,  no  intimacy  was  existing  between  them ;  and  when  they 
met  (which  they  frequently  did),  they  passed  eaeh  otner  without 
speaking. 

Although  Mr.  Melvin  regarded  this  young  man  with  hatred,  there 
waa  one  individual  in  his  family  who  entertained  very  different  feelmgs 
towards  him.  Vows  of  constancy  and  love  had  passed  bet*een  Mary 
Melvin  and  Henry  Blissard  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  could 
love  with  true  ardour  and  devotedness. 

Who  will  attempt  to  descilbe  the  feelings  of  Henry,  when  he  clasped 
her  to  his  bo^om,  and  heard  the  gratifying  Intelligence  from  her  own 
lipt  of  her  affection  for  him  ?  Hit  felicity  was  complete  when  he  beheld, 
M  be  thought,  the  fair  form  before  him  all  his  own.  But,  alas  I  how 
traas-ent  are  human  enjoyments  I  When  we  think  the  cup  of  happi- 
nes«  full,  and  are  about  draining  Its  contents,  it  Is  rudely  dashed  from 
our  gra>p,  and  we  who  but  a  short  time  before  were  revelling  In  happi- 
;i*is,  are  in  9u«  moirifnt  plunged  into  the  depths  of  deap«iir.    We  are 


just  about  obtaining  the  summit  of  our  wishes,  when  some  unforeseen 
circumsunce  occurs  which  wrecks  all  our  hopes.  So  It  was  with 
Henry.  He,  poor  youth,  fondly  adored  Miss  Melvin — Indeed,  he  wor- 
shipped her.  Such  was  his  love,  that  he  would  have  freely  laid  down 
his  life  to  have  served  her.  i 

In  his  imagination  he  had  pictured  the  realization  of  h's  utmost  de. 
sires  ;  he  had  seen  her  tlie  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  dear 
wife  of  his  bosom  ;  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  in  a  few  weeks  he 
should  be  uniteci  to  the  being  of  his  cnoice,  by  the  links  which  uo  man 
can  put  asunder.  Imafiine,  then,  his  consternation  and  alarm,  when 
having  asked  her  father's  consent,  he  was  repulsed  with  scorn  and 
disdain.  It  must  be  confessed  he  retired  from  his  presence  with  feel« 
ings  in  which  pride  was  predominant.  The  tiUth  is,  Henry's  family 
was  fully  equal,  If  not  superior,  to  Mary's,  and  the  thought  of  being 
rejected  had  stirred  up  his  dignity. 

It  was  with  these  very  unenviab'e  feelings  that  he  sought  his  beloved 
one  in  the  garden  adjoining  the  house.  He  found  her  in  the  brbour, 
.  erply  engaged  in  reading.  He  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  UQiOi 
j  slstin^ly  took  her  hand. 

I  "  My  dearest  Mary,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  your  father;  but  he  had 
i  absolutely  forbid  me  entertaining  any  hopes  of  )  our  own  dear  seif.  Now 
j  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

I     '•  Tote  1  you  the  truth,"  she  answered,  "It  Is  no  more  than  I  ex- 
I  pected.    You  must  allow  that  I  have  better  reasons  to  know  my  father 
I  than  yourself,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  feelings  towards  you ;  but  I 
hope  time  will  soften  down  those  unaccountable  prejudices,  wliich  no^^ 
I  exist,  and  that  we  shall  eventually  overcome  all  his  scruples." 
I     "  I  do  not  see  much  hope,"  responded  Henry.    "  If  you  could  have 
seen  the  smile  of  derision  on  his  countenance— the  cold  politenes«  of 
I  his  manner, — the  stern  rigidity  of  his  gaze,  when  he  told  me  to  dismiss 
all  hope  from  my  mind — I  think,  my  dear  Mary,  you  would  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  myself.    Nay,  do  not  smile  so  pro  okingly.    If  you 
could  truly  appreciate  my  feelings,  you  would  not  seek  to  enhance  th« 
misery  I  now  feel  " 

"  You  mistake  me,  Henry.  I  do  not  smile  at  your  misfortunes,  but 
rather  at  the  enthusiasm  in  which  you  deliver  yourself.  But  cheer  up; 
all  may  yet  be  well ;  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  My  beloved  Mary,"  answered  Henry,  fervently,  "  you  are  indeed  a 
paragon  ot  your  sex.  I  must  si  cerely  thank  you  for  your  endeavours 
to  cheer  my  spi  its;  but  I  have  a  sense  of  danger  oppressing  m«  which 
I  fear  will  overwhelm  me.  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  my  superstitious 
fears;  but  my  mind  is  ill  at  eass.  I  am  persuaded  some  unforeseen 
danger  awaits  me.  Heaven  grant  it  may  not  enc  mpass  you  in  Its 
trammels !  But  it  is  indeed  a  source  of  consolation  to  me  to  know 
that  I  am  possessed  of  the  aftection  of  such  a  being  as  yourself." 
"  Nay,  Henry,  I  must  have  no  flattery." 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness  tl  at  what  I  now  speak  is  the  true  sentiment 
of  my  heart — a  heart,  Mary,  that  beats  for  you  alone;  and  to  bo  thus 
deprived  of  the  prize  when  It  is  within  mv  grasp — oh,  God  !  it  is  too 
much  to  bear — it  is  madness  to  think  on  it." 

Here  his  feelings  quite  overcame  him,  and  his  head  sunk  powerless 
between  his  hands.  He  had  remained  in  this  i)osltion  some  minutes, 
when  starting  up  with  fearful  energy,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  No.  Mary — no ;  I  cannot  believe  you  will  desert  me  on  account  of 
your  father's  prejudices — yo  i  will  not  be  so  heartless,  you  will  not  be  vo 
cruel— It  is  foreign  to  your  amiable  nature.  Say,  dearest,  you  will  be> 
come  mine,  dlsregardln '  your  father's  hatred.  Let  us  be  united  by 
those  bonds  of  affection  which  we  have  sooftea  breathed  in  the  hearing 
of  eaoh  other/' 
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"  Hear  rae,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  for  I  will  be  explicit.  That  you  are 
beloved  by  me,  it  would  be  mere  affectation  on  ray  part  to  deny  ;  but  it 
is  my  opinion  that  our  duty  to  our  parents  demands  our  first  attention. 
Is  it  not  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments ?  and  doing  our  duty  towards  them  is  but  a  small  return  for  all 
their  kindness  towards  us.  Therefore,  Henry,"  continued  she,  "  I  can 
do  nothing  that  my  father  would  disapprove  of;  his  curse  would  be 
upon  me,  and  follow  me  to  the  grave.  Do  not  press  it,  I  beseech  you, 
for  it  gives  me  pain  to  refuse;  but  nevertheless,  nothing  on  earth  shall 
lemove  ihe  from  my  firm  resplv^.  Let  us,  rather,  endeavour  to  over- 
come his  scruples,  arid       act  with  rashness," 

This  last  speech  delfr^d  with  emphasis  and  decision.  It  was 
indeed  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  form  of  the  lovely  girl  dilating  in  the 
Bense  of  her  duty,  which  not  even  the  tender  passion  she  felt  could 
turn  aside.  And  so  thought  Henry  Blissard  ;  for  he  looked  upon  her 
with  a  beaming  eye  of  tendernes^,  and  injprintipg  a  kiss  upon  her  lips, 
he  answered, —  ^  .  .  ' 

"  I  do  not  know  but  what  you  are  right,  after  all,  dearest.  I  am  too 
pres\l8Jptuous,  and  must  crave  your  forgiveness.  It  is  true  time  may 
accomplish  wonders ;  but  the  night  advances,  and  I  am  acting  wrongly 
in  keeping  ycu  exposed  to  the  night  air;  therefore,  dearest  Mary,  I 
must  bid  you  farewell  for  the  present.  Good  bye  ;  God  bless  you,  and 
euable  you  to  withstand  the  trials  which  await  you." 

So  saying,  Henry,  after  giving  her  another  kiss  of  love,  rushed  from 
ler  presence. 

The  night  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  the  air  was  soft  and  mild, 
and  the  moon  just  rising  from  a  bed  of  clouds,  greatly  enlivened  the 
splendour  of  the  scene.  All  nature  seemed  in  repose,  not  a  sound  was 
lieard,  excepting  the  song  of  the  nightingale  as  it  was  wafted  on  the 
sti'U  breeze.  The  prospect  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Melvin  was  delight- 
ful to  behold  ;  in  the  distance  might  be  seen  the  noble  river  Welland, 
silently  rolling  on  its  course,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  noble  row  of 
.beach  trees.  The  spires  of  tl(e  various  churches  of  the  town  were 
plainly  visible,  and  the  elegant  edifice  of  Mr.  Melvin  formed  a  bold 
relief  to  the  foreground. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  met  the  gaze  of  Henry  on  his  departure 
from  his  beloved  one.  At  any  other  time  he  would  have  truly  appre- 
ciated it ;  but  now  he  heeded  it  not ;  but  with  arms  folded  and  eyes 
ient  to  the  ground,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  his  own  home. 

What  "  a  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream  !"  "Wliat  a 
different  strain  had  his  thoughts  passed  into  !  But  one  sliort  hour 
before,  he  was  all  hope  and  elasticity,  now  he  was  in  deep  despair ; 
before,  he  had  walked  along  with  a  joyous  air,  now  his  step  was  slow. 
His  countenance  would  at  intervals  assume  a  frown,  but  which  even- 
tually gave  way  to  more  melancholy  feelings. 

It  must  be  confessed  Henry's  temper  was  none  of  tTie  best ;  but  he 
■was  naturally  hasty  and  could  not  brook  contradiction  to  his  will,  there- 
fore it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should  acutely  feel  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  suit,  the  more  so  when  it  is  considered  that  no  reason  had 
been  given  why  or  wherefore ;  but  merely  on  account  of  family  differ- 
ences which  had  their  origin  before  his  birth. . 

Poor  Henry  !  he  was  indeed  sincerely  to  be  pitied,  after  having 
formed  an  attachment  worthy  of  him  to  be  thus  crossed  ;  but  a  storm 
was  hovering  around  his  head,  which  would  soon  burst  upon  him  with 
terrific  violence.  Had  he  been  able  to  have  seen  the  difiiculties  and 
"dangers  which  awaited  him,  he  would  have  considered  the  trial  he  had 
just  undergone  as  but  a  mere  trifle. 

With  tlie  feelings  I  have  attempted  to  describe  he  entered  his  own 
domicile,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  couch,  endeavoured  to  court 
the  approach  of  "  balmy  sleep ;"  but  to  no  purpose,  it  seemed  to  fly 
from  him.  His  imagination  pictured  images  frightful  to  behold,  and 
such  was  his  state  of  mind  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
longer  in  a  reclining  position.  He  started  up  and  hastily  donning  his 
clothes,  betook  himself  again  to  the  open  air. 

By  the  side  of  hia  house  rose  a  narrow  path,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  "  Melancholy  Walk."  It  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  row  of  elm 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  united  at  the  tops  and  formed  a  natural 
canopy  over  head.  Into  this  walk  Henry  proceeded  ;  the  moon  had 
now  attained  her  zenith,  which  rendered  objects  extremely  visible.  He 
had  not  advanced  many  steps  when  a  faint  noise  reached  his  ear,  re- 
sembling a  footstep  ;  he  started  and  turned  his  head,  when  he  found 
himself  close  to  an  individual  whom  he  recognized  as  Mad  Bess,  a 
crazy  old  woman,  who  resided  in  a  small  hut  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

Mad  Bess  had  seen  better  days.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
who  had  long  since  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature  ;  she  had  been  deceived 
by  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who,  having  deprived  her  of  her  virtue, 
basely  left  her.  This  perfidy  had  so  prayed  upon  the  poor  creature's 
mind,  that  it  had  turned  her  brain.  She  was  now  about  forty  years  of 
aj?e,  although  she  lookeel  much  older.     She  was  extremely  haggard, 

her  cbia  jtojected,  m\  iie£  YrU9l«  {ipiieaiance  ayouW       tg  excite  dis- 


gust. Her  curse  was  ever  upon  those  who  offended  her — but  to  return 
to  our  tale. 

She  caught  Henry  by  the  arm,  and  greeted  him  with  a  hoarse  laugh, 
"  Away,  woman,  away,"  exclaimed  he;  "I  am  in  no  humour  for 

trifling  !  get  thee  gone  to  thy  den."         ^  ■ 

*'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Master  Henry,  you  atp  crossed  in  loye,  and  that  has 

soured  your  temper.    Ha  !   ha  !   I  like  to  see  mortals  miserable ;  but 

you  will  soon  have  greater  trouble  assail  you — then  how  will  you 

get  on?" 

"Have  done  with  your  childish  prating,  I  want  none  of  it.  Go  and 
preach  to  the  ignorant  and  make  tljem  believe  yoijr  wild  ravinga.  Come, 
Mad  Bess,"  added  he,  more  mildly,  .'^take  my  advice  and  s^dc  your 
bed." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  she,  "  why  should  such  an  abject  wretch  as 
myself  take  rest.  Let  the  rich  and  powerful  revel  in  their  wealth — 
but  it  only  remains  for  me  to  die.  But,  Henry,  pay  attention  to  ray 
words ;  advance  no  farther  on  that  path,  for,  if  you  do,  great  dangers 
await  you.  Ah,  I  see  you  smile;  I  know  no  one  believes  what  Mad 
Bess  says  ;  but  do  let  me  persuade  jou." 

"  Nonsense,  Bess  !  do  not  detain  me  any  longer,  I  must  not  be 
turned  out  of  my  path  by  your  pratings.    What  danger  can  await  me  ?" 

"  Very  well,  Henry,  do  as  you  will — do  as  you  will ;  but  remember, 
I  have  given  you  warning,  and  now  I  repeat,  for  the  last  time,  that  if 
you  proceed  in  that  path,  you  will  get  yourself  into  great  danger." 

So  saying,  the  old  hag  departed,  leaving  him  ruminating  on  her  last 
words. 

"  Psha!  psha!"  said  he  at  length.  "  I  must  not  be  so  superstitious 
as  to  give  any  heed  to  that  beldame's  words.  It  is  true  I  feel  very 
low  spirited,  and  have  a  presentiment  of  danger,  but  I  must  not  forget 
that  I  am  a  man." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  down  the  path  in  question. 
Ah,  Mary,"  soliloquised  he,  "  why  did  I  ever  entertain  the  pre- 
sumptuous idea  of  obtaining  your  hand  ?  fool  that  I  was,  I  might  have 
known  better."  Here  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  struck  his 
head  violently  with  his  hand  ;  "  but,"  continued  he,  "  I  will  not  take 
it  too  much  to  heart ;  she  may  yet  be  mine.    Yes,  yes,  I  will  hope." 

He  had  now  reached  the  end  of  the  walk  which  terminated  in  a 
stream  of  water,  over  which  was  thrown  a  rustic  bridge.  He  was  about 
crossing  it,  when  in  the  middle  of  it  he  saw  an  object  which  made  his 
blood  run  cold.  He  started  back  in  amazement.  It  was  too  much  for 
him  in  his  highly  excited  state.  He  lifted  up  his  hands,  reeled,  and 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

What  it  was  that  had  such  an  elfect  on  him,  we  must  refer  out 
reader  to  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MURDER. 

*•  The  air  of  death  breathes  through  our  souls, 
The  dead  all  around  us  lie  ; 
By  day  and  night  the  death-bell  tolls, 
And  says,  prepare  to  die  1" 

We  must  now  refer  our  readers  to  events  which  took  place  tweni 
years  prior  to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  At  that  time,  Mi 
Melvin  was  a  sprightly  young  man;  he  had  just  succeeded  to  hi^ 
father's  estate,  which  was  considerable.  To  say  that  he  was  not  pes 
sessed  of  a  kind  heart  would  be  untrue  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  of  , 
volatile  disposition ;  rather  gay  in  his  habits,  and  altogether  was  ai. 
individual  whom  we  should  think  could  not  entertain  a  very  lastin; 
attachment  for  any  one— and  so  the  sequel  proved.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  very  handsome  exterior,  united  with  gentlemanly  manners,  and  n 
good  address ;  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  ladies. 

Upon  his  estate  resided  a  farmer  who  lived  imder  him,  of  the  name 
of  Egan,  He  was  a  worthy  man,  of  industrious  and  frugal  habits,  and 
was  said  to  be  worth  money. 

His  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  an  only  daughter.  -It 
is  of  the  daughter  of  whom  we  shall  speak;  she  was  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  and  in  form  and  features  was  extremely  beautiful.  Her 
figure  was  exquisite,  and  her  being  rather  above  the  medium  height 
gave  her  a  very  commanding  appearance. 

Mr.  Melvin  in  riding  over  his  estate  chanced  to  catch  sight  of  this 
lady  ;  he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  her  features,  and  having 
learned  her  name,  the  next  morning  made  an  excuse  to  call  upon  her 
father.  From  that  time  his  visits  were  regular,  and  it  was  whispered 
about  that  he  intended  to  take  Sarah  Egan  for  better  or  worse. 

•[^'hirigs  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time  until  he  had  gained  the 
poor  girl's  heart.  She  was  flattered  at  his  high-flown  compliments — 
by  Iiis  ardent  prpfessiQus  pf  attachment,  antl  in  the  simplicity  of  hex 
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Yiatiire,  believed  all  that  he  saM,  and  as  he  assured  her  his  intentions 
were  perffectly  honourable,  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  addresses 

In  an  unguarded  moment  he  prevailed,  and  she  who  before  was 
chaste  and  beautiful,  fell  from  the  high  estate  which  nature  had  assigned 
to  her 

Alas !  what  a  sorrowful  sight  it  is  to  see  those  who  are  the  comforts 
and  chief  stay  of  a  man's  existence,  put  too  great  a  confidence  in  them — 
at  least  to  trust  them  with  their  honour.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
unfortunate  female  is  always  sure  to  repent  of  it.  She  is  generally 
deserted,  and  at  length  is  left  to  shame  and  disgrace.  Poor  Sarah ! 
What  bitter  tears  of  repentance  did  she  shed?  What  agony  of  mind 
was  hers !  How  truly  did  she  wish  she  could  reoal  her  lost  virtue — 
but  it  was  too  late,  the  die  was  cast ! 

Mr.  Melvin  endeavoured  to  console  her ;  he  assured  her  that  he  would 
make  her  the  partner  of  his  life,  but  must  put  it  off  for  the  present. 
It  was  evident  that  his  affection  for  her  was  declining ;  his  visits  every 
day  became  less  frequent,  and  at  length  were  totally  discontinued. 

Sarah  was  heartbroken  athis  perfidy ;  she  sent  him  many  affectionate 
tetters,  demanding  restitution,  and  that  he  should  do  her  justice  by 
marrying  her  according  to  his  promise,  and  by  that  means  hide  her 
shame  from  the  world.  For  a  long  time  she  obtained  no  answer ;  but 
one  day  the  following  letter  was  put  into  her  hand : — 

''  —  Park,  June,  182— ." 

"  Mt  Dearest  Sabah, — Circumstances,  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
trol, forbid  me  to  entertain  the  thought  of  making  you  mine,  I  have 
eaclosed  you  a  bank  note  for  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  support  of  the 
UHb»m  babe,  and  when  you  want  more  you  shall  have  it.  I  must  en- 
treat y»«  to  endeavour  to  forget  that  there  is  SHch  a  person  in  existence 
as  myself,  ai  it  will  do  you  no  good.  With  the  most  fervent  wishes  for 
your  happiness  and  proeperity,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sarah,  yours,  sin- 
Tely,  "  Charles  Melvin." 

It  would  he  impossible  to  describe  the  grief  and  indignation  of  Sarah 
ran  on  receiving  the  above.  She  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
A  invoked  curse  upon  curse  on  the  head  of  her  betrayer. 
How  different  was  her  demeanour  from  the  gentle,  endearing  crea- 
t> ire  she  was  before.    Her  eyes  shot  fire;  the  flash  of  indignation 
pjounted  high  into  her  face,  and  at  length,  overcome  by  her  efforts,  .she 
=ank  senseless  to  the  ground.    In  this  state  she  was  conveyed  to  her 
room,  when  the  excitement  she  had  undergone  brought  on  a  premature 
laboTir,  which  left  behind  a  raging  fever. 

For  two  long  months  waa  she  in  danger,  and  when  at  length  her 
strength  of  constitution  prevailed,  it  was  to  follow  the  remains  of  her 
father  and  mother  to  their  last  resting-place 

What  a  spectacle  was  the  poor  creature  now  !    She  who  had  before 
■en  all  joy  and  life,  was  now  a  wretched  maniac.    Her  cheek,  which 
before  was  tinted  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  health,  now  assumed  a  deadly 
pallor — and  this  was  the  work  of  a  human  being. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  she  was  one  day 
:.ssed,  and  nothiog  more  was  heard  of  her. 


Vlncfeen  years  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  time;  many 
rmges  have  taken  place,  and  among  them  Mr.  Melvin  has  had  his 
•jhare.    He  has  been  united  to  a  lady  of  ample  fortune,  but  who  has 
heeii  dead  two  years,  leaving  behind  her  an  only  daugliter.    The  once 
1. rightly  young  man  is  how  getting  into  years;  furrows  of  care  are  upon 
\  brow,  and  he  seems  to  be  ill  at  ease;  his  conscience  upbraids  him 
-  his  heartless  cruelty,  and  he  passes  many  hours  of  heartfelt  misery. 
>^  one  night  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  December 
lie  months  previous  to  that  in  which  our  stftry  opensj,  that  a 
form  occurred  ;  the  rain  and  hail  beat  with  dreadful  violence ; 
ifiternatlon  was  in  the  face  of  almost  every  individual.    It  was  on  this 

7ht  that  a  solitary  being  entered  the  town  of  S  .    It  was  a  female 

'  1  it  forty  years  of  age,  although  she  looked  much  older  ;  there  was 
latural  glare  In  her  eye  that  at  once  pronounced  her  to  be  de- 
in  mind.    She  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  wanted  for 
nothing.    She  engaged  a  miserable  hut  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
where  she  took  up  her  residence.    No  one  knew  whom  she  was,  or 
■'   r     he  came  from.    The  only  answer  they  could  get  to  their  In- 
■  as  that  she  was  Mad  Bess.    Her  language  was  wild  and  in- 
,  ,  but  now  and  then  a  shade  of  tenderness  would  be  evinced 
i  her  conversation.    At  such  a  moment  she  appeared  to  be  almost 
itional ;  but  she  would  soon  forget  herself,  and  launch  out  again  in 
nUnciationg  and  curses. 

Having  trespassed  on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in  refen  ing  to  these 
7  gone  events,  we  must  now  call  his  attention  to  the  motning  of  the 
Oiy  on  which  our  story  opens. 

In  a  spacious  room  was  seated  a  man  advancing  into  years.    He  was 
'S  melancholy  aspect ;  sorrow  seemed  to  have  made  great  inroads  into 
.4  appearance,  but  the  traces  of  han*99in«  foature*  -^-ere  still  discover- 


able. He  was  busily  engaged  ia  reading  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
ran  thus  : — 

"  If  you  would  regain  your  peace  of  mind,  you  are  requested  to  meet 
a  person  at  ten  o'clock  this  evening,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  situated 
at  the  end  of  Melancholy  Walk.  You  are  earnestly  requested  not  to 
treat  this  summons  with  contempt,  as  it  is  prompted  by  a  feeling  foe 
your  welfare.  If  you  disregard  this  summons,  ample  vengeance  will  b© 
taken  against  you." 

"  This  is  strange,"  muttered  Mr.  Melvin  (for  it  was  he  who  spoke) ; 
"what  can  anyone  want  with  me?  Now,  shall  I  go  or  not Yes,  L 
think  I  will  go ;  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  dangerin  it." 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  seemed  more  at  his  ease.  He  wa» 
now  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  gave  him  notice  that 
a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  him.  He  immediately  issued  orders 
to  show  the  individual  up  stairs. 

This  gentleman  was  Henry  BUssard,  the  success  of  whose  application 
is  already  known  ;  therefore  we  shall  say  nothing  further  on  that  head,, 
excepting  that  they  parted  in  anger. 

The  night,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  calm  and  beautiful.  It 
wanted  a  quarter  to  ten  when  Mr.  Melvin  wrapped  himself  up  ia  hia 
coat,  and  prepared  to  fulfil  the  appointment. 

What  very  trifling  circumstances  sometimes  conjure  up  images  of  the 
past,  and  call  back  to  our  remembrance  past  events  ;  and  so  it  was  with, 
the  father  of  Mary.  This  mysterious  letter  had  forcibly  recalled  his  first 
life  to  him.  He  remembered  his  boyhood,  and  from  that  his  memory 
recurred  to  the  wrongs  he  had  committed  towards  Sarah  Egan.  That 
inward  monitor,  which  none  can  withstand,  his  conscience,  upbraided 
him.  He  cursed  himself  for  his  heartless  cruelty,  and  the  more  so  for 
not  having  done  her  restitution  while  it  was  in  his  power.  He  had  now 
become  tired  of  the  world  ;  he  had  no  bosom  companion  to  whom  to 
unfold  his  mind  except  his  daughter,  and  he  shrunk  from  fear  to  let 
her  know  what  a  villain  her  father  had  been.  Oh,  how  he  wished  he 
could  recal  those  bygone  days,  and  the  actions  he  had  then  performed. 
As  I  have  said  before,  he  was  net  naturally  of  an  unkind  disposition, 
and  the  wrongs  he  had  committed  were  more  the  result  of  youthful  im 
prudence  than  depravity  of  heart,  and,  therefore,  this  made  him  feel 
still  more  acutely. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts  as  he  proceeded  to  the  bridge, 
which  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  assignation,  When  he  arrived 
there  not  a  soul  was  visible. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  he,  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  *'sorae 
one  has  made  a  fool  of  me;  but  it  is  not  now  too  late  to  repair  my  errors 
— I  will  return." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  a  slight  noise,  and  turning  his  head,  he 
beheld  a  female  figure  by  the  side  of  him.  She  was  .wrapped  in  a  cloak 
and  hood,  -which  completely  disguised  her  features. 

"So  you  are  the  person  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  letter  re- 
ceived this  morning,"  said  he,  at  length. 

"I  am." 

"And  what  might  your  business  be  with  me?  But  before  I  proceed 
further,  I  must  know  who  and  what  you  are." 

"  Hear  me,"  exclaimed  the  figure  ;  "  who  and  what  I  am  you  shall 
know  anon  ;  but  I  now  go  by  the  name  of  Mad  Bess." 

"  What  folly  is  this  Away,  silly  woman ;  "  is  it  to  hear  your  foolish 
prating  that  1  have  come  here?    I  will  stay  no  longer." 

"  Stop,"  answered  Bess  ;  "  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you — what 
punishment  does  that  being  deserve  who  will  gain  the  affections  of  a 
confiding  girl — will  seduce  her,  and  then  basely  desert  her?" 

"I— 1  do  n — not  understand  y — y — you,"  he  answered,  his  lips 
quivering  with  emotion. 

"  Ah!  have  you  so  soon  forgotten  ?  Perhaps  I  can  recal  some  cir- 
cumstance  to  your  remembrance ;"  so  saying,  she  handed  him  a  letter, 
which  he  recognised  as  the  one  he  had  sent  twenty  years  before  to  Sarah 
Egan. 

"  No,  no — it  cannot  be,"  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly.  "  Who  are  you  ? 
Speak,  I  adjure  you.    Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense  !" 

"Who  am  I?  Seducer,  hear  the  answer,  and  tremble — I  am  Saralt 
Egan  1" 

After  this  declaration,  he  sunk  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"Pardon — pardon,  dearest  Sarah.  Oh,  did  you  know  the  agony  I 
have  felt — the  misery  I  have  endured,  you  would  deem  me  worthy  of 
forgiveness." 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha!  This  is  indeed  a  glorious  sight.  It  does  my  poor 
old  heart  good  to  see  it ;  but,  vile  betrayer,  hear  the  curse  of  your  vic- 
tim 1  Your  days  are  numbered.  No  breath  of  forgiveness  shall  issue 
from  my  lips.  Remember,  when  I  asked  you  for  restitution,  what  an- 
swer did  you  make? — that  I  was  to  forget  there  was  such  a  person  in 
existence  as  yourself.  But  did  I  forget  it? — No!  Day  and  night havo 
I  harboured  the  thought  of  revenge.  It  has  been  an  incentive  to  keep 
me  alive,  and  the  time  is  come  at  last.  Now  you  are  in  my  power; 
and  1  will  exercise  it  to  the  utmost.  Prepare  to  stanrd  before  your  God; 


loo 
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there  to  answer  before  his  unerring  and  just  tribunal  for  your  numerous 
crimes." 

As  she  uttered  this  denunciation  with  fearful  vehemence,  she  drew  a 
■short  dagger  from  underneath  her  cloak,  and  plunged  it  into  his 
breast. 

He  uttered  one  groan,  and  fell  a  corse  at  her  feet ;  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  terror  she  rushed  from  the  spot. 

It  was  five  minutes  after  this  occurrence  that  Henry  arrived  at  the 
place.  There  he  saw  the  body  of  Mr.  Melvin,  and  on  the  ground  the 
murderous  instrument  which  had  inflicted  the  wound.  He  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  earth,  and  in  his  fall  convulsively  clutched  the  dagger. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ACCUSATION  AND  TRIAL- 

I  looked  upon  his  brow ;  no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  tear  was  there. 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  dread  shrine 

As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power  ;  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 
A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  death  could  take — 
And  dare  it  for  its  daring's  sake." 
When  Henry  revived  he  found  himself  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
body  of  Mr.  Melvin,  with  his  clothes  steeped  in  his  blood.    He  was 
preparinff  to  quit  the  horrible  scene,  when  he  was  made  aware  that  he 
was  not  alone,  by  a  man  seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and 
another  pinioning  his  arms  behind  him  ;  he  recognized  these  two  per- 
sons to  be  tradesmen  residing  in  the  town. 

"  There  has  been  foul  work  done  here,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  question,  "  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the 
man  who  has  committed  the  deed.  As  1  live  it  is  Henry  Blissard. 
Ah  1  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  done  this  act ;  but  although 
strongly  against  my  inclination,  I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to 
take  you  before  a  magistrate." 

"  My  good  sirs,"  answeied  Henry,  "  I  am  perfectly  innocent  of  this 
crime  1  nevertheless, I  own  appearances  are  against  me;  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  my  innocence,  and,  therefore,  am  willing 
to  accompany  you  wheresover  you  please  to  ko." 

Feeling  himself  guiltless,  he  strode  forsvard  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
Tftsldenoe  of  the  magistrate,  where,  after  due  deliberation,  he  was  re- 
juanded  until  the  next  day 

We  must  now  return  to  Mary  Melvin.  When  she  became  aware  of 
the  death  of  her  only  surviving  parent,  her  grief  knew  no  bounds;  she 
oould  not  contain  herself;  and  iter  leelings  weicsuchas  it  would  be 
impo  sltile  to  describe. 

Who  has  not  felt  pangs  when  a  dear  relation  has  been  snatched  away? 
Who  has  not  experienced  acute  agnny  of  mind  when  a  bosom  friend  has 
proceeded  to  his  last  home,  and  not  fe.t  a  sense  of  loneline.xs  and 
drearifess  ?  How  much,  then,  must  that  grief  be  enhanced  when  the 
object  of  our  affection  meets  with  an  untimely  end.  He  who  before 
w  IS  conversing  w;th,  was  sharing  our  sorrows,  and  enjoying  our  plea- 
sures, and  in  the  possession  of  good  health,  at  one  stroke  severed 
from  us.  Oh  !  what  anguish— what  agony  must  we  feel;  but  did  Mary, 
•while  she  was  lamenting  her  father's  decease,  ever  harbour  the  slightest 
•n-plcion  concerning  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  by  Henry?  No,  she 
spurned  the  idea  with  disdain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  persuaded 
of  his  innocence.  How  it  was  that  he  had  been  found  with  the  dead 
body  of  her  father  she  did  not  know ;  but  5>lie  felt  assured  everything 
would  be  rightly  explained. 

In  themo-ning  Hen  y  was  again  brought  up  for  examination;  his 
version  of  the  affair  was  as  simple  and  unaffected  as  it  was  true.  When 
he  had  fini  bed  his  statement,  the  magistrates  sliook  the'r  heads,  and 
every  Individual  in  the  court,  by  the  despairing  looks  of  their  counte- 
nanc«s,  showed  how  lame  a  defence  his  appeared  to  be.  Every  search 
had  been  made  for  Mad  Bess,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  rfie  was  missing,  and 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  her.  After  a  lengthened  examination  the 
magistrates  addrt-ssed  Henry  as  follows  : — 

"  Henry  Blissard,  after  due  dellbtration,  it  is  otir  mournful  duty  to 
inform  you  that  you  stand  committed  to  take  your  trial  at  the  ensuing 
asiizes,  fir  the  wilful  murder  of  Cha»les  Melvin." 
Tne  prisoner  was  then  removed  from  court. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  emotions  of  Henry  on  finding 
himself  immured  withm  a  cold  dungeon ;  but  he  buoyed  himself  up 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  Innocence.  He  c^uld  fully  Imagine 
what  the  feelings  of  his  beloved  one  must  be,  and  that  was  the  only 
remaining  cause  of  his  uneasiness.  That  he  should  be  Ultimately 
cleared  from  all  suspicion,  he  did  not  for  one  moment  doubt,  as  he  put 
his  Uwst  in  Providenc®,  With  true  fervency  and  devotedness  he  off«red 


up  a  prayer  to  his  Maker,  beseeching  him  to  release  the  oppressed,  and 

bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  After  having  finished  this  fervent  appeal, 
he  felt  more  composed,  and  having  requested  writing  materials,  penned 
the  following  letter  to  his  Mary  : — 

"  My  DEAREST  Mary, — I  feel  assured  that  you  will  pardon  my  pre- 
sumption  in  addressing  you  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
you  cannot  think  me  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me.  No,  dearest, 
you  can  never  believe  me  to  have  been  such  a  monster. 

"  If  you  could  spare  a  few  minutes,  I  wish  very  much  to  see  you; 
but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  girl,  keep  up  your  spirits.  I  fully 
sympathise  with  you  in  the  loss  you  have  sustained,  but  I  must  beseech 
you  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  grief, 

"  With  the  hope  of  shortly  seeing  you,  allow  me,  my  dearest  Mary, 
ever  to  subscribe  myself,  yours  devotedly,  "  Henry." 

After  having  despatched  this  letter,  he  retired  to  his  pallet,  there  to 
rest  his  weary  limbs ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  slept  more  easy  and  com- 
fortable than  he  had  done  for  some  weeks  previous. 

He  rose  early  the  next  mornin?,  and  having  partaken  of  his  breakfast, 
he  awaited  with  some  anxiety  the  arrival  of  Miss  Melvin.  He  was  net 
long  kept  in  suspense ;  she  arrived,  dressed  in  deep  black,  which  had 
only  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of  her  charms. 

Henry  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted  a  burning  kiss  on  the 
lips  of  the  lovely  girl  before  him. 

"  My  dear  Mary,  this  is,  indeed,  kind  of  you,"  said  he.  "  I  was 
right  in  supposing  that  you  would  never  for  a  moment  harbour  the 
thought  of  my  guilt." 

"  You  were,  indeed,  right.  Be  circumstances  ever  so  strong  ajrainst 
you,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  can  never  believe  you  guilty ;  but  rest 
assured  that  God  will  ever  protect  the  innocent.  Let  this  gratifying 
fact  bear  up  your  spirits  under  all  your  dangers,  and  all  will  yet  go  well." 

"  Thanks,  dearest ;  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  endeavours  to 
cheer  me ;  rest  assured  your  good  advice  shall  not  be  thrown  away." 

Henry  then  proceeded  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  After  having  spent  a  pleasant  half 
hour  together,  they  separated  with  reiterated  vows  of  unchangeable  love. 

When  we  are  pressed  down  by  sorrow  and  affliction,  how  great  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  a  bosom  friend  to  whom  we  can  confide  our  griefs, 
and  excite  their  sympathy  ?  We  feel  a  great  load  taken  off  from  our 
minds ;  and  so  it  was  with  Henry's  avowal  of  everj'tbing  to  his 
Mary.  Her  good  counsel  and  advice  had  tended  considerably  to  shake 
off  from  him  those  dull  feelings  which  would  sometimes  enter  his 
imagination.  **««*♦» 

The  day  of  the  assizes  at  length  arrived ;  the  only  trial  of  any  Im- 
portance was  that  of  Henry's.  It  came  on  first;  the  court  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  very  able  counsellors  were  engaged  both  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  defence. 

The  prisoner  entered  the  court  of  justice  with  a  firm  step  ;  he  placed 
himself  at  the  bar,  and  looked  with  an  unqua'ling  eye  at  those  around 
him.    To  the  answer  to  the  indictment,  he  pleaded,  with  a  loud  voice. 
Not  Guilty." 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  opened  the  debate  with  considerable 
ability.  He  traced  Henry  frem  his  departure  in  anger  from  Mr.  Melvin 
to  the  time  when  he  was  found  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn  dagger 
in  his  hand ;  he  ended  by  saying,  that  he  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  saw  a  more  clear  case  of  wiltul  mxarder  than  the  one  before  him, 
and  howsoever  reluctant  the  jury  might  feel,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  witnesses  were  then  called,  and  truly  a  formidable  list  they  were. 
Their  evidence  went  to  show  how  the  prisoner  had  parted  in  anger  from 
Mr.  Melvin,  and  the  situation  they  found  him  in  with  the  drawn  dagger 
in  his  hand ;  and,  altogether,  a  more  damning  evidence  was  never  brought 
forward.  Wht  n  the  last  witness  was  examined,  the  whole  court  seemed 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner;  but  even  at  this  point  the 
courage  of  Henry  did  not  desert  him ;  he  resolutely  continued  his  ground- 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  then  arose.  He  had  no  witnesses  to  bring 
forward  toucliing  the  matter  in  question,  excepting  to  show  the  high 
estimation  the  prisoner  was  held  in  by  his  fellow  men.  He  gave  the 
cimple  and  true  version  of  the  affair.  He  mentioned  everything  con- 
cerning Mad  Bess,  and  after  a  brilliant  display  of  eloquence,  he  ended 
by  calling  upon  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  learned  judge  then  summ<»d  up ;  he  commented  with  ability  on 
the  various  points  of  the  evidence,  and  directed  the  jury  to  retire  and 
satisfy  their  own  consciences. 

They  then  retired  to  the  chamber  set  apart  for  them.  With  breath- 
less anxiety  the  whole  court  waited  to  hear  the  verdict,  although  they 
felt  certain  what  it  would  be.  After  waiting  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
the  jury  returned  to  their  box ;  from  their  very  countenances  their  de- 
cision might  be  gathered. 

"  Hpw  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  /ury,  is  the  prisoner  »t  the  ba 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 
The  foreman  answered,  in  a  low  and  distinct  yoice, — 


Guilty" 

A  cry  of  anguish  here  ran  through  the  court ;  but  the  features  of 
Henry  continued  calm  ;  perhaps  a  slight  paUor  and  quivering  of  the  lips 
wms  perceptible,  but  it  immediately  passed  away,  and  the  only  answer 
he  made  was, — 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done !" 

The  judge  here  drew  forth  the  fatal  black  cap.  and  having  adjusted 
It,  addressed  Henry  in  the  foUowing  words :— 

Henry  BUssard.  you  are  found  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Charles 
Melvm  by  a  just  and  impartial  jury  of  your  country.  It  is,  therefore 
my  mournful  duty-a  duty  I  owe  to  my  fellow  men,  to  pass  sentence  of 
d«ath  upon  yon.  The  sentence  of  this  court  is,  that  thi^  days  from 
the  present  time  you  will  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  then 

^•^*6o^l  ^'^  """^y  "1'^'* 

Having  thus  delivered  bim«elf.  he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  court 
J^SvVfte'r^rH  "  »^«'d^thout  the  doors,  and  almost  imme- 

diately  afterwards  a  woman  entered,  who  was  recognised  as  Mad  Bess 

dM  theTed?"  "  «^"^yBli»"d  is  innocent,  "l 

She  then  related  the  whole  particulars,  which  fully  corroborated 

and  plunged  It  into  her  breast.     •  «  ♦  ,  i-^^^"^'! 

Exactly  one  year  after  these  circumstances,  the  beUs  of  the  various 

'r^n  ;       '"/-r"  °'  ^^"^  *  ^^^^  P^^-         inquiring  Z 

a^Maiy  wTvin  " 

J-  B.  OOOGS. 
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THE  TRADLCED. 


They  told  him  she  was  false,  and  fill'd  his  ears 

With  rank  and  garbled  tales  of  his  abuse ; 
Of  how  «ome  favour'd  rival  for  some  years 

Had  revell'd  in  her  love.    Oh  I  bitter  news  ; 
His  brain  seems  burning,  and  his  heart 

Feels  like  to  burst ;  all  peace  for  him  hath  flown; 
No  more  her  voice  can  Joy  to  him  impart, 

However  sweet  and  musical  Its  tone. 
Oh !  ye,  who  poison  with  your  treach'rotis  tongue 
The  hearts  where  all  before  was  mutual  flame  • 
I'd  have  that  vile  and  wicked  organ  wrung 

From  out  thy  mouths,  so  oily,  smooth  and  tame  • 
For  thou  art  plotting,  and  too  rank 

To  dweU  "midst  unsuspecting  wedded  souls, 
Thou'rt  like  an  everchanging  river's  bank 

Or  some  calm  lake  with  deep  and  eddyl'ng  holes- 
They  told  him  she  was  false,  and  he  bellev'd 

Their  subtle  whisp'rings,  and  their  wicked  lies  • 
How  galling  twas  to  think  he'd  been  deceived  ' 

By  her  who  seem'd  so  pure  to  his  fond  eyes; 
A  madd'ning  feeling  soon  assail'd  his  biain, 
And  frenzy  held  him  in  h«T  direful  hand.' 
With  aU  her  horrid  dark  and  blood-llnk'd  chain, 

Disease  too  common  on  this  groaning  land. 
The  innocent  wife,— at  length  her  troubles  came  • 
She  heard  the  charge,  and  felt,  alas,  the  blow  • 
Yet  stUl  she  knew  that  she  ^-as  free  from  shame' 

Although  It  brought  a  bitter  cup  of  woe 
To  lee  her  husband  mad,  and  through  the  art 

Of  those  with  Christian  guise  who  caU'd  her  friend  • 
The  vi'ound  was  too  much  forlier  gentle  heart, 

She  call'd  on  death  his  summons  now  to  send. 
Another  week,  and  she  lay  cold  and  dead  ; 

Her  huiband,  prlson'd  in  a  place  for  those 
Whoee  Intellect,  like  his,  had  fled. 

And  left  distcmper'd  brain,  and  madhouse  woes. 
Whi^l.^    7  deserve  who  cause  these  scenes, 
Who  poiaon  hearts  with  demoniac  glee  ? 
There  s  not  an  earthly  misery,  but  seeme 

Too  kind  for  them,  whatever  pain  it  be. 
Oh  I  slander,  thou  art  vile,  and  doubly  cruel, 

Thy  breath  is  venom,  and  thy  workmen-knaves: 
Thou  tarn^sbeth  the  best  and  purest  jewel 

That  Ues  beneath  life's  foaming  troubled  way  s; 
Many,  the  flowering  plant  by  thee  cut  down. 
However  fair  and  innocent  It  be 

^^^^"^       beatitiful  the  spot,  thy  frown 

H.  J,  CkitrciI, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THi:  LETTER—THE  CLEKK's   EKTANGI.EMEKT.^TiIE    VAISE    COIN  - 
THE  OATH. 

"  What  a  bothering  creature  you  are."  said  Alice  to  Peter  Snibs  she 
having  clandestinely  admitteii  him;  "  it',  no  ereat  leLTh      .w  i 
you  lefcme.     What  would  master'or  Chrrsto^;       S  /h^,^^^^^^^ 
see  you.  particulaily  in  the  oountiug-house  ?"  ^'     ^  *° 

"  Alice,"  answered  the  youn?  soldier.  <«  I  hav*  ».  * 

where  that  black  rascal,  Chiistojher,  iT?"  '''"'^  ^'^ 

"  Closeted  with  master,  who  has  actually  been  tn-iii?  to  npr,„a^<.  »>; 
daughter  to  accept  him  for  her  husband  "  ^    ^     persuade  his 

seiiie^dT'"'*^''  "'"^  cannon-balls!  you  don't  say  so.    And  has  she  con- 
"  No." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it ;  why,  it  would  be  a  lamb  joined  to  a  wolf~as  for  mv 
master,  he  d  ret  lum.^elf  till  he  got  as  tnin  as  a  hearing  out  oi  season '' 
"  No  doubt;  and  his  poor  heart  "  vi  awson. 

w'T'"  ^"^"""PV"'^  ^"^'^  ■'  "  ^^hy,  he'd  soon  have  no  heart  at  all^ 
he  d  waste  away  fll  there  was  not  even  his  ghost  left ;  but,  Aii,^  dear 
can't  I  take  a  message  to  him  ?"  '    "  »  it-nvv,  uear, 

Jlf^''^r^l^-'\''T^"''^  "  lady  is  writing  a  letter; 

H  ^  '•  1^^*'  GoosequiU  coming 

down,  don  t  be  such  a  goose  as  to  let  him  find  you  "  ^^lamg 

hJhir^wh°."^  ^l""  a  cat  would  a  vessel  of  ho  water.  Courting  is  a 
bother,  where  thej'  don't  allow  any  followers,"  said  Peter,  on  bfZ  left 
alone  ;  "  for  mstance,  masters  and  missusses  ought  to  ..ear  it  in  mind 

Ah,  and  do  all  they  can.  it's  a  game  they  can't  prevent;  what  won't  a 
man  do  to  get  at  the  woman  he  loves  ?  the  more  dilficult,  the  more  pars©- 
vering  it  makes  him."  i'-rso- 

«r>l'i'inln?  ''Alf.""*"  "''^  Alice  entering,  and  interrupting  Peter  in  his 
^  l^V  H  ;  I'  ^  ^"^P«*^t*^^l.  i-  for  your  master.  I  don't  know 
1  ml    huM  h  Tw^""'^  niistresswas  in  tears-when  .he  gave 

it  me  ;  but  I  hear  the  clerk  coBiing." 

Mow  very  disagreeable  to  be  interrupted  w},en  courting."  said  Peter, 
taking  the  letter  and  patting  it  into  his  pocket;     I've  hardly  had  tl  ue 

in  thY world         '''°''''       ^'^^  ^^'^  ''"^ 

*  w"  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^®  ashamed  of  yourself."  cried  Alice,  he  having 

taken  the  liberty  of  saluting  her;  >'  but  do  go,  for  were  he  to  .ee  you,  I 
should  lose  my  place."  ^  ' 

♦v^^'k^?'*  ''^'^  of  the  counting-house,  which 

they  had  hard.y  quitted,  when  Christopher  WOford  entered,  his  counte- 
nance evincing  considerable  agitation.  He  threw  h  mself  iuto  a  chair 
and  in  accents  ot  the  deepest  passion,  said,—  ' 
F:^rJiluZ7  ""^^  idlot^why  not  exercise  a  parent's  authority. 
Farewe  1  to  her  marriage  portion  !  I  am  foiled  every  way."  he  added 
suddenly  startlrig  from  his  ,eat,  and  pacing  the  countirfg-house  wi  h 
hurried  step«,  the  fast  coming  shadows  of  evening  darkening  his  dis- 
turbed features.  "  Yes  ;  I  am  entangled  in  a  web,  which  will  requ-re 
more  than  ordinary  Ingenuity  to  get  out  of."  And  ho  stood  a  few 
moments  wrapped  In  the  most  profound  med'tation 

"  By  the  assistance  of  a  false  key,"  whispered  Mark  Seymour,  creep- 
ing  softly,  unobserved  by  Wilford,  who  stood  like  the  fi.nd  meditaung 
mischief  on  mankind,  "  I  have  contrived  to  gain  admittance.  Ah ! 
he  I  sought  IB  here." 

"  Feriile  as  my  imagination  is  in  general  in  extricating  myself  out  of 

u   f  '"^^e^'y  f°^*^l^ead  with  his 

clenched  hand,  "in  the  present  [instance  I  am  at  a  loss  Kow  to  act;  it 
Is  now  past  the  hour  I  appointed  to  meet  that  hell-hound,  Mark  Sey. 
mour.    I  must  fly  " 

"  ^^.^'■1^  Seymour  is  here,  and  will  save  you  the  trouble  !"  exclaimed 

the  chief,  coming  forward. 

"  I  am  lost."  whispered  Wilford,  adding,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Mark 
you  here,— by  what  means  did  you  gain  entrance  ?"  ' 
"  Leave  me  alone."  softly  repiiei  Mark,  displaying  a  bun<ih  of  false 

meui  Wilford  ?"  ^  """^  ^"^^  '  ''"^  ^^'^       ^^^^  appoint. 

"  I— I^I,"  muttered  the  clerk. 

"  I'll  have  none  of  your  I—I's ;  traitor,  you  do  not,  a  second  time, 
escape  from  me."  • 

"  Speak  lower,"  wliispered  Wilford  ;  "unforeseen  circumstances  pre- 
vented  me-quit  the  home,  I  entreat  you;  whate'or  you  propose,  I'll 

a«tefe  to;  m\T\s  to  himself,  "  gH  Wm  hence,  jvy  dagger  readies  ifTs 
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heart !  Yes,  I'll  accompany  him  to  the  bridge — it  is  now  dark — then 
shall  I  be  rid  of  him  for  ever." 

"  Experience  has  proved  you  are  not  to  be  depended  on/*  exclaimed 
Mark,  arousing  Wilford  from  his  demoniacal  contemplations;  "thy  life 
is  forfeited,  to  save  which,  you  must  obey  my  orders.  Behold,  this 
bag,"  he  added,  displaying  one  well  filled,  the  moon  having  risen,  and 
shedding  its  bright  and  silvery  rays  into  the  counting-house. 

"  What  mean  you?"  answered  the  terrified  clerk. 

**  Innocent  lamb,"  sneeringly  replied  the  captain,  putting  the  bag 
into  "Wilford's  hand,  "  have  you  forgotten  you  were  once  a  coiner  ? — 
but,  listen, — that  bag  contains  three  hundred  counterfeit  crown-pieces. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  2" 

"  Why,  they  say  exchange  is  no  robbery ;  that  being  the  case,  to- 
morrow, I'll  caU  for  the  same  number  of  good ;  you  understand  now, — 
niethinks." 

•*  Change  so  great  a  number !"  said  the  entrapped  traitor,  adding  in 
-a  savage  whisper,  to  himself,  and  secretly  drawing  a  dagger,  "  now, 
yes,  now,  his  life  or  mine ;  should  I  succeed,  it  is  easy  to  make  the 
goldsmith  believe  he's  a  robber." 

"  You  hesitate,"  cried  Mark,  watching  his  movements  and  laughing 
three  times,  which  brought  a  number  of  the  gang  in  an  instant  to 
the  spot,  they  having  entered  with  their  leader ;  "  drag  the  traitor  hence, 
and,  when  at  the  water-side,  slay  him,  and  throw  his  carcase  into  the 
Thames,"  continued  Mark  to  his  comrades,  they  having  rushed  forward 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  falling  by  the  dagger  of  Wilford. 

"  Mercy — mercy,"  implored  the  would-be  assassin. 
Swear,  then,  to  obey  me,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  will — only  save  my  life,"  answered  the  terrified  man,  who  was 
released  on  a  signal  being  given  by  Mark  Seymour. 

"  You  find  I  am  still  obeyed,"  said  Mark  Seymour;  "  pronounce  the 
oath,  which,  if  broken,  dread  our  vengeance." 

"I  wiU — I  will,"  repeated  Wilford. 

Here  the  coiners  forced  him  on  his  knees,  and  made  him  swear  to  be 
true  to  their  captain,  ani  do  his  bidding  whate'er  that  might  be,  on 
pain  of  death,  which  solemn  oath  Wilford  took,  those  around  him 
standing  with  their  drawn  daggers  during  the  time  ;  which  beiHg  done, 
Mark  Seymour  waved  his  hand,  and  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  gang,  in 
an  instant  vanished,  leaving  the  astonished  clerk  to  contemplate  on  his 
lather  awkward  situation,  and  how  he  was  to  act  in  consequence. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EXECtrUONER.  —  SUSFICIONS  AGAIKST  THE  RICH  GOLDSMITH,—- 

Dudley's  doubts  of  wilford. 

"  My  copper  feels  precious  hot,"  exclaimed  Jacob  Tyrrel,  an  execu- 
tioner, undertaker,  and  carpenter,  whilst  passing  the  shop  of  GeotFrey 
Fisher,  with  his  basket  of  tools  on  his  shoulder ;  ah,  I  sha'n't  be  right 
till  I  has  a  cooler — hie,  hie,  hie, — curse  the  hiccups  ;  a  body  would  think 
Ive  been  drinking,  but  Ive  not  had  a  drop  since  I  left  the  Blue  Boar, 
Aldgate.  Ah,  here  comes  the  citizens  from  the  Exchange  ;  how  are  you. 
Master  Gluefield,"  he  continued,  holding  out  a  hand  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most; "  what,  not  shake  hands  with  the  finisher  of  the  law?  Marry, 
come  up,  here's  a  pretty  falling  off  in  taste  !  -Why,  you  has  no  occasion 
to  be  frightened ;  it's  not  your  turn  yet." 

Insolent  varlet,"  replied  the  citizen,  offended  at  the  executioner's 
familiarity. 

"  Insolent  varlet !"  repeated  Jacob,  reeling  against  him,  nearly  knock- 
ing him  down  ;  "  what  mean  you  by  that  ? — how  dare  you  insult  the 
principal  law  officer  ? — hie,  hie,  hiccup ;  but  it's  no  use  a  man  of  my 
respectfulness  talking  to  such  ignoramuses;  so  I'U  just  go  back  to  the 
Blue  Boar  and  have  some — more — hie,  hie, — curse  the  hiccups." 

"  I  am  glad  the  fellow  is  gone,"  said  the  offended  citizen,  as  the 
drunken  executioner  reeled  and  sung  whilst  on  his  way  to  have  some 
more  sack,  a  liquor  he  was  extremely  partial  to. 

So  am  I,"  added  another,  "  one  would  suppose  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession would  appear  surly  and  unhappy." 

"  His  senses,"  added  a  third,  "  are  always  drowned  in  liquor." 

"  Ah,"  continued  the  first  citizen,  the  man  who,  on  a  former  occasion, 
said  he  would  lay  down  his  life  to  serve  Geoffrey  Fisher,  near  whose 
house  they  had  reached,  "  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  has  to  exercise 
his  abilities — coiners  are  busy  in  the  city." 

"  Well  I  know  it,"  replied  the  second  citizen;  "  I  discovered  no  less 
lhan  twenty  base  crown-pieces  amongst  the  money  I  left  in  the  care  of 
Cfeoflrey  Fisher." 

"  J  found  the  same  number,"  exclaimed  the  third ;  "  was  It  not  for 
the  upright  character  he  bears,  I  should  suspect  they  had  been  changed ; 
a  may  be  mistaken,  but  so  many — it's  very  odd." 

*'  A  neighbour  of  mine  complains  in  a  similar  manner,"  continued 
the  first  citizen,  Walter  Dudley  coming  from  hig  house  at  the  moment, 
linobseryed,  and  hci^ring  their  conversation. 


"  Then  I  do  not  hesitate,"  rejoined  the  second  citizen,  "  in  declaring 
GeoflTrey  Fisher  a  cheat,  and  no  longer  wortI\jr  of  oux  support  and 
confidence." 

"  Foul  slanderer,"  said  "Walter,  addressing  the  citizen  who  spoke 
last,  "  how  dare  you  calumniate  an  honest,  upright  man  ?" 

"  I — I — I,"  answered  all  the  citizens  at  once  ;  "  e^^amine  these,'' 
continued  one  of  them,  displaying  some  counterfeit  crown-pieces; 
*'  twenty  like  these  I  found  in  the]  bag  I  sent  for  from  Getrffrey  Fisher ; 
I  could  venture  to  swear,  what  I  deposited  at  his  house  were  all 
genuine." 

"He  is  Fisher's  particiilar  friend,"  sneeringly  remarked  he  who, 
a  short  time  since,  professed  such  great  friendship  for  the  goldsmith, 
"  and  will  not  credit  our  assertions ;  let  us  leave  him  to  enjoy  the 
good  opinion  he  entertains  of  this  wholesale  coiner." 

"  I  am  confounded ;  the  man,  who  was  almost  idolized,  to  be  thus 
spoken  of,"  said  Walter  Dudley,  on  being  left  alone:  "  it  appears  a 
dream ;  unfortunately,  he  is  absent  from  home,  calling  on  his  agents, 
who  dwell  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  to  settle  aflairs  previous  to 
commencing  office  as  chief  magistrate ;  what  a  blow  these  foul  reports 
wfll  be  to  him !  To  unravel  the  dreadful  mystery,  I  myself  will  deposit 
a  hundred  crowns,  and  thus  prove  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  what 
I  just  heard;  I  have  that  sum  about  me,  in  a  bag,  counted  and 
examined." 

"  That  letter,"  exclaimed  Peter  Snibs,  coming  towards  the  shop  of 
the  goldsmith,  at  the  moment  Walter  Dudley  entered  it,  "  has  given  my 
master  the  blues;  it  was  cruel  of  Mistress  Margaret,  to  send  such  a 
one ;  it  has  made  him  look  as  sorrowful  as  a  cow  who  has  lost  her  calf. 

"  What  a  horrid  thing  it  is  to  be  crossed  in  love,"  continued  Peter, 
giving  a  signal,  which  he  was  aware  would  engage  Alice's  attention, 
and  probably  cause  her  to  come  to  the  door.  "  Poor  Master  Henry, 
he  has  got  as  thin  as  a  roasting-spit ;  I  know  if  Alice  was  to  send  me 
such  a  letter,  it  would  be  all  over  with  me.  Ah,  if  my  heart  could  but 
be  seen,  I'd  venture  a  whole  twelvemonth's  pay,  Alice,  in  large  capital 
letters,  is  imprinted  on  it," 

"  Peter,"  said  Alice,  making  her  appearance  as  the  young  man 
uttered  these  words, — "I  axa  in  too  much  trouble  to  listen,,  at  the 
present  time,  to  such  nonsense ;  how  can  I,  when  my  dear  mistress 
is  so  unhappy  i" 

"Unhappy, — so  is  my  master — so  is  his  man;  she  ought  to  be  un- 
happy for  sending  that  abominable  letter.  I  know  it  will  be  tho  death 
of  him." 

"  Poor  young  man  !  but  you  try  and  console  him,  and  I'll  try  and 
persuade  my  mistress  to  grant  him  an  interview." 

"  What  a  darling  creature  you  are." 

"  So  all  the  men  say,"  replied  Alice. 

"  They  had  better  not  let  me  hear  theffi,"  said  Peter. 

Alice  put  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  and  drew  him  aside,  observing 
Walter  Dudley  issuing  from  her  master's  house. 

"  I  have  left  the  crown  pieces,"  said  Walter;  "  to-morrow  I  call  for 
them.  I  like  not  this  Christopher  Wilford,  there  is  a  lurking  cunning, 
which  his  fawning  flattery  and  politeness  cannot  conceal ;  but  to  judge 
thus,  is  uncharitable.  I  may  be  wrong — a  few  days  will  decide,  when, 
I  trust,  the  citizens  will  esteem  Geoffrey  Fisher,  my  old  friend,  as 
heretofore." 

"  Alice,  he  has  left  money  at  your  firm,"  said  Peter,  as  Walter  Dudley 
entered  his  own  house,  which  was  only  a  few  doors  off. 

"  Ah,  Peter,"  answered  Alice,  quickly  interrupting  him,  "  I  have  no 
time  now  to  tell  you  what  I  think  is  going  on  ;  but  I  have  seen  such 
strange,  ferocious-looking  men  with  Christopher  since  master  has  been 
away,  I  am  afraid  something  terrible  is  about  to  happen." 

*'  Look  sharp  after  the  varlets,"  replied  Peter. 

"  I  will,"  said  Alice,  "  and  I  will  likewise  try  and  save  your  master 
from  falling  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion." 

"  In  which  I  hope  you'll  succeed,"  answered  Peter,  adding,  kissing 
her,  "  a  little  one  at  parting.  Good-bye,  my  darling  Alice,  good- 
bye !" 

Saying  these  words,  he  darted  away  towards  the  Tower,  where  thei 
regiment  he  and  his  master  belonged  to  at  that  time  was  quar- 
tered, where,  on  arriving,  he  related  to  Henry  Dudley  an  account  of  the 
interview  he  had  with  Alice,  which  inspired  him  with  hope,  and  in 
some  measure  revived  him  from  the  painful  despondency  he  had  been' 
labouring  under,  since  receiving  the  letter  fcom  her  he  so  dearly  loved. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILFORd's  TRIVMPHA'NT  RErLECTiONS'.-— TilE  CHANGED 
GOLD.  THE  MER^CHANT'S  DISTRESS.  —  MARGARET'S  FOREBODIKUS. 

"I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  forty  of  Dudley's  crown 
piuces,"  said  Wilford,  rising  from  a  desk  in  the  counting-house,  having 
just  finished  sealing  and  relying  the  bag,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance 9f  being  «xaQtly  in  the  game  gtate  as  nhen  left  by  tie  woollen 
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merchant.  I  know  he  deposited  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
vinced if  there  is  a»y  foundation  for  the  reports  which  have  already 
been  circulated  against  his  particular  friend.  I  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution," continued  the  ungrateful  villain,  pacing  to  and  fro,  "not  to 
change  from  menies  entrusted  to  my  care,  since  the  goldsmith  has  been 
swaf,  with  the  exception  of  Walter  Dudley's. 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  his  calling  till  to-morrow ;  by  then  Geoffrey 
Fisher  will  have  returned.  I  expect  him  hourly ;  thus  shall  I  be  clear 
of  suspicion ;  several  have  made  trials  with  their  bags,  more  careful 
than  usual,  sealed  and  tied ;  but  as  they  were  left,  so  I  returned  them. 
Hal  ha!  ha!  what  wry  faces  some  of  those  who  are  gone  abroad 
will  put  oa  when  they  discover  it.  Ah,  as  I  expected,  master  has 
letumed." 

"  Christopher  Wilford,"  exclaimed  Geoffrey  Fisher,  entering  the  count- 
ing-house greatly  agitated,  "  ere  I  commenced  the  journey  which  my 
election  to  the  honour  of  chief  magistrate  compelled  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  affairs  which  I  could  not  attend  to  after  commencing 
office,  I  quitted,  as  I  imagined,  my  native  city,  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  my  fellow-citiaens." 

"  Xo  man  more  so,"  replied  Wilford,  adding  with  great  simplicity, 

which  1  believe  is  still  the  case." 

"  You  are  mistaken."  replied  Geoffrey  Fisher,  his  countenance  much 
troubled.    "  On  my  arrival  with  a  company  of  merchants  from  the  city  | 


"  Need  you  wonder,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "  at  the  alteration  you 
behold  in  me,  when  I  have  been  iu  such  anxiety  concerning  your 
safety  ;  my  very  soul  seems  to  have  been  consuming,  seeing  the  snares 
by  which  you  are  siurrounded.  Once  more  I  warn  you,  Christopher 
Wilford  is  a  villain,  and  plotting  to  destroy  both  you  and  me." 
Margaret,  have  a  cate;  recollect  your  promise." 

*'  Ah,  I  see,"  continued  Margaret,  frantically,  "  you  will  not  cast  him 
from  you  ;  spell-bound,  like  the  weary  traveller,  deceived  by  a  treache- 
rous guide,  you'll  only  be  convinced,  when  too  late,  of  your  dangef ." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  even  now,  when  others  treated  me  disrespectfully, 
he  " 

"  Father,"  interrupted  Margaret,  "  the  fox  gazes  with  fascination  on 
his  victim  till  it  falls  into  his  power,  and  thus  will  it  be  with  you  ; 
Wilford's  hollow  zeal  and  unmeant  friendship  has  fascinated  you ;  but 
as  soon  as  opportunity  occurs  he  will,  in  spite  of  your  uuheard-of 
kindness,  destroy  you." 

"  What  proof  have  you  ?" 

*'  Alas,  none;  only  a  true  prophet  in  suspicion,"  Said  the  troubled 
daughter;  "  he  is  too  wary  ;  yes,  the  evil  one  himself  cattnot  be  more 
subtle." 

"  Margaret,"  answered  the  goldsmith,  "  I  will  not — cannot  hear 
more.    No  man  ought  ever  to  be  condemned  on  suspicion." 

"You  are  lost,  dear  father;  you're  lost!"  resumed  Margaret,  as 


of  Bristol,  I  met  several  that  hitherto  had  shown  me  the  greatest  re-  I  Geoffrey  Fisher  quitted  the  apartment,  leaving  the  agitated  giil  alone  to 
spect ;  but  who,  to  my  great  surprise,  did  not  even  return  my  saluta-  j  her  sorrowful  contemplations  on  the  infatuation  and  bliudnesa  of  her 


tion.  Others  that  formerly  gave  me  the  honourable  side  of  the  path, 
kept  on  their  straightforward  course ;  even  the  name  of  cheat  and  coiner 
Was  insinuated  againflt  me.  Explain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  sud- 
den change." 

"  They  cannot  be  thus  lost  to  reason/'  answered  Wilford,  afliect- 
ing  great  sorrow  aad  surprise,  "  to  treat  in  so  degrading  a  manner  ad 
upright  man ;  but  with  all  due  respect,"  added  the  fawning  h3rpocrite, 
bowing,  ''you  must  be  labouring  under  some  delusion — your  long  and 


parent,  in  placing  such  unlimited  coniidence  in  a  villain. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MEETING  NEAR  THE  BRIDGE. — WILTON    DISCOVERS    HiS  RlVAU 
—THE  PaOPDSAt  01?  MURDER. — DUDLEY'S  RESOLVE. 

"  Had  my  master  been  kept  a  prisoner  iu  the  guardhouse,"  said  Peter 
fatiguing  journey,  and  anxiety  concerning  the  mayoralt>',  you  must  be   Snibs,  whilst  standing  at  no  great  distance  from  the  bridge,  "  he  could 

not  have  looked  much  worse.  Ah !  it's  all  through  love.  What  havoc 
the  tiny  vagabond  makes  among  hearts,  to  be  sure,"  added  Peter,  taking 


deceived.  Not  long  since,  Walter  Dudley  deposited  a  hundred  crowns 
in  my  poasession." 

"  Then  it  must  be  delusion  !"  exclaimed  the  goldsmith  ;  "  he  would 
be  the  first  to  hear  of  any  circumstance  as  would  tend  to  injure  my  credit 
and  reputation. 

"  I  am  as  rich  as  ever,"  added  Geoffrey  Fisher,  cheered  and  composed 
by  the  aitful  manner  of  Wilford ;  "  I  have  never  defrauded  any  one, 
neither  d*i  any  person  ever  call  twice  for  money.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  hyste- 
rically laughed  the  old  man,  tears  of  joy  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  "I 
have  been  deceived,  it's  merely  imagination.  Geoffrey  Fisher,  lord 
mayor  elect,  of  the  renowned  city  of  London,  a  coiner  and  cheat ;  it's  a 
mistake — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  To  behold  my  benefactor  in  trouble,  wtmld  break  my  heart!"  ex- 
claimed the  fiend,  who,  in  the  meantime,  was  plotting  Ms  destruction  ; 
"  beHeve  me,  I  feel  paralysed  at  what  you  have  just  stated ;  the  busi- 
ness during  your  absence  has  increased,  and  I  experience  a  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  knowing  I  have  more  than  usually  exerted  myself." 

"  Wilford,  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  confiding  master;  "  now  to  see 
my  daughter." 

"  Miiy  ©very  ill  that  can  happen  light  on  your  daughter,"  savagely 
exclaimed  the  traitor,  on  being  left  alone ;  "erelong  shall  the  proud 
girl  feel  my  revenge.  The  recollection  of  her  contempt  and  scorn  at 
my  ofifer  has  sank  deep  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  soul ;  in  a  few 
days  shall  she  be'  in  my  power,  then  will  I  ghit  my  vengeance. 

"  Now  to  meet  and  plan  with  Mark  Seymour,"  continued  Wilford,  on 
gaining  composure;  "  yes,  from  him  I  wiW  obtain  coining  implements, 
secret  them  in  this  house,  and  write  an  anonymous  letter,  giving  in- 
formation to  the  officers  of  justice;  they  will  ensnare  Geolfrey  Fisher, 
and  the  scaffold  will  be  his  fate;  the  treasure  I'll  take  care  of;  perish 
all,  rather  than  I  again  feel  the  stings  of  poverty  !" 

Finishing  his  demoniacal  contemplations,  he  left  the  house,  and  re- 
paired towards  London  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  according  to 
appointment,  Mark  Seymour. 

On  the  goldsmith's  entering  the  apartment  wh6re  Margaret  was  sit- 
ting, he  affectionately  embraced  her,  whilst  the  tears  streamed  in  pro- 
fusion down  her  cheeks. 

With  pain  the  fond  father  beheld  the  sad  change  which  had  taken 
p'ace  sinter  his, departure;  grief  had  made  a  sad  alteration  in  her  coun- 
tenance ;  a  suspicion  of  the  danger  her  confiding  parent  was  placed  in 
by  the  treacherous  schemes  of  Wilford,  haunted  her  day  and  night, — 
itcep  was  batfished  frohi  her  pillow, — she  was  wretched  and  unhappy  ; 
when  he  left  her  to  commence  his  journey  her  cheeks  bloomed  with  the 
tint  of  the  fragrant  rose,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  witli  the  lustre  of  the 
mo.st  coMtly  brilliants;  but  now,  a  deadly  paleness  overshadowed  lier 
countenance, — all  appearance  ot  joy  had  vanished.  In  fact,  the  once 
lovely  ghrl  appeared  as  If  being  consumed  by  some  hidden  trouble. 
With  great  tenderness  the  aajtigus  fathex  inquired  the  cause. 


another  look  to  see  if  Alice  was  coming;  *'  it's  barbarous  ;  lie  spares 
neither  age  or  sex.  To  have  one  of  his  skewers  sticking  in  one's  giz- 
zard, makes  a  fellow  feel.  Egad,  I  don't  know  how  I  feel.  I  wish  Alice 
would  come.    How  very  dark  it  has  got,  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh,  Peter,"  exclaimed  the  long-expected  maiden,  suddenly  advanc- 
ing towards  him,  "  we  are  in  such  trouble — such  wicked  reports  against 
my  poor  master." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  fire  now  2"  exclaimed  Peter  to  himself  ► 
adding  to  Alice,  whose  eyes  were  swollen  with  crying,  "  before  you  tell 
me  any  bad  news,  tell  me  if  there  is  any  good  news  for  my  poor  master  ? 

has  your  hard-heaited  mistress  consented  to  r  i  there,  you  kujavf. 

what  I  mean." 

"  What  do  I  behold  1"  said  Wilford,  he,  likewise,  having  been  wait- 
ing near  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mark  Seymour  ;    "  yes, 
\  it  is  Alice  ;  1  must  hear  her  conversation  with  this  young  soldier." 

"  I  do  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  Alice,  not  perceiving  Wilford, 
who  had  crept,  unobserved,  to  where  they  wfere  standing ;  "  Miss  Mar- 
garet Avill  sec  Henry  Dudley  again;  she  has  consented  to me.et  him  near 
this  spot." 

'*  Then  Henry  Dudley,  the  woollen  merchant's  son,  is  my  rival," 
whispered  Wilford,  withdrawing  farther  from  the  lovers,  "  and  will  meet 
her  here.  Can  I  but  persuade  Mark  and  hia  associatea  ■  to  use  theic, 
daggers,  I  shall  be  rict  of  liim." 

"  Will  she  ?"  said  Peter;  "  then  he  will  speak  to  her  once  more, kisij 
her  pretty  lips,  and  behold  her  precious  pair  of  bright  sparklers  agaiiK 
Oh  !  r  am  so  happy." 

You  would  not  be,"  sorrowfully  answered  Alice,  "  were  you  aware 
how  truly  miserable  and  wretched  my  dear  young  lady  is." 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  replied  Peter,  looking  sad  in  his  turn,;  "  no 
man  can  be  happy,  at  least  if  he  has  any  pretensions  to  that  noble  title, 
when  he  beholds  a  woman  in  trouble — I  know  I  could  not." 

"  Sl^e  is,  indeed,  unhappy,"  said  Alice  (Wilford  and  Mark  Seymour, 
who  Tiad  met  as  appointed,  advanced  softly  and  cautiously).; 
cies  that  wicked  clerk  is  plotting  to  destroy  her  father. 
Peter,  he  is  a  downright  villain."  .  j  !t 

"  If  there  is  anything  wrong,"  rejoined  the  young  soldier,  "  I'd  Jaj^ 
my  life  that  snake  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  U  he  belonged  to  our  regi^ 
ment  he'd  soon  be  drummed  out." 

"  Wilford,"  whispered  Mark,  who  with  birii  had  overheard  the  con- 
versation, "  there  is  an  old  aay'ma,  that  listeners  seidoiu  hear  any  good 
of  themselves— this  is  a  proof  of  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could  root  out  their  babbling  tongues,"  growled  the  clerk. 
"  But  quick,  Peter,"  resumed  Alice,  ^'  run  and  tell  Master  Henry 
Dudley  to  hasten  to  this  SpQt i^,  yijl  fl^t  be  }.^pe  ^^iim  i^^rM^  4 
here  to  meet  him." 


"  she  f^n« 
Pepend.  Ott-if# 
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~^Rua  !  egad,  I'll  fly,"  said  Peter.  "  Ah  !  I'll  be  as  quick  as  light-  j 
nlng.    Good  bye,  dear." 

"  I  declare  he's  going  without  even  giving  me  one  Wes,"  exclaimed 
Alice  to  herself,  as  ehe  turned  away.  "  Sweetheart,  indeed  !  a  body 
might  as  well  have  a  wooden  image  for  a  sweetheart." 

«•  Thin,  then,  is  the  cause  of  her  hatred  and  contempt  for  me,"  ex- 
claimed Wilford  ;  "  she  loves  Master  Dudley,  but  never  shall  he  possess 
her." 

"  How  can  you  prevent  it  ?"  remarked  Ssyraour. 
"  By  plunging  a  weapon  like  this  to  his  heart,"  replied  Wilford,  dis- 
playing a  dagger. 

"  Would  you  murder  him  ?" 

•*  Not  myself;  but  it  shall  be  done." 

"By  whom  f 

"  Two  or  three  of  our  gang  must  waylay  and  rid  me  of  this  bold  as- 
piring boy." 

Wnat !  assassinate  a  man,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be  your 
rival  in  a  love  affair !  Psha,  you  caniwt  mean  it  " 

I  do  mean  it;  Christopher  Wilford  would  bacrifice  a  dozen  lives  to 
gain  his  purpose ;  so  oblige  me,  give  the  order,  and  that  will  be  his 
death-warrant." 

"  Fiend  !  thou  worse  than  devil !"  passionately  cried  Mark  Seymour, 
indignant  at  his  base  cowardly  proposal,  seizing  liim  by  the  tliroat,  and 
throwing  him  with  great  force  on  the  ground. 

"  Miscreant,"  continued  the  chief,  "  did  ever  you  know  Mark  Sey- 
mour imbrue  his  hands  in  blood  ?  I  order  those  under  my  command  to 
commit  a  cold-blooded  munler  !  rather  would  I  here,  on  this  spot,  de- 
prive thee  of  thy  worthless  existence." 

*'  Noble  captain,"  cried  the  prostrate  villain,  assuming  his  usual  dis- 
eimulatlon,  "  it  was  merely  a  stratagem  oi  mine ;  yes,  you  are  still  the 
Xlnd-hearted  humane  Ma.k  Seymour." 

"  Well,  here  is  my  hand,"  answered  Mark,  sheathing  his  sword,  and 
he?pin;i  hiin  to  nse,  "  but  bear  it  in  mind,  altliough  I  lead  a  lawless  life, 
I  am  not,  or  ever  will  be,  an  assassin.    Now  to  business." 

"Yes,  to  bus'ne  s,"  repeated  Wilford;  adding  to  him&elf,  *' and  it 
shall  be  my  business  to  br  ng  you  to  the  scaffold." 

"  To  morrow  I  wait  on  you  disguised  as  a  foreign  merchant,  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  our  new  coinage,"  returned  Mark  Seymour,  "  when  you 
can  inbtruct  me  how  to  ga'u  possession  of  the  immense  tre  isure  you 
spoke  of.  What  we  ilo,  must  be  done  quickly ;  in  a  few  days  we  start 
Sot  the  City  of  York." 

"  My  plan  shall  be  drawn  out  for  you,"  answered  Wilford. 

"  The  sooner  »e  quit  our  haunt  the  better,"  replied  Mark  Seymour; 
"  too  sharp  a  look  out  is  now  made  ;  follow  me  over  the  water,  and  i'll 
ffupply  you  with  a  tew  of  the  moulds  we  use  in  our  busmes-.." 

"Ha!  ha!  hat"  exclaimed  Wi;ford,  whilst  following  the  chief; 
"  put  him  in  possession  of  the  goldsmith's  treasure.  Fool,  xnore  likely 
z  place  on  the  gibbet." 

"  This  Is  the  spot,"  exclaimed  Peter,  coming  towards  the  place  the 
two  confederates  had  just  quitted,  and  shownig  Henry  Dudley  where  he 
pBrAed  with  Alice. 

"  Peter  "  ai-awered  the  young  officer,  almost  breathless  with  walking 
0  farft  in  h's  weak  state,  "  your  tried  fidelity  shall  be  rewarded." 

"  It  is  already,"  said  Peter;  "  the  pleasure  a  true  servant  feels  in 
«er  .ing  a  good  master  sufficiently  repays  him  at  any  time." 

"  That  shall  be  a  future  consideration,"  continued  his  master;  "  re- 
turn to  town  and  await  my  coming." 

«'  Wit  your  permission,"  said  Peter,  "  I'd  rather  observe  the 
movements  of  your  inveterate  enemy,  Wilford  the  cleik ;  there  is  a  deep 
plot  laid  to  ruin  the  goldsmith,  depend  on  it.  sir." 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  it  was  agreed  on  that  Peter  should 
dosely  watch  the  movements  ot  Wilford,  and  give  instant  information 
to  hl«  mas'er.  should  •  e  make  any  diRcovery. 

Various  were  the  contemplations  of  the  young  officer  as  he  paced  to 
and  tr-)  during  the  time  he  was  waiting  to  behold  once  more  her  he  so 
idoMzed;  numerous  conjectures  crossed  his  mind  as  to  what  might  be 
the  tT'-tibles  of  Geoflfrey  F  st.er,  bot^  himself  and  Peter  not  having  heard 
of  the  reports  agdnst  the  goldsmith,  Henry  having  been  closely  confined 
throu  h  indisposition  in  his  quarters  since  the  period  of  receiving  Mar- 
garet's letter. 

What  hours  of  time  he  thought  it  appeared  whilst  waiting  to  behold 
the  object  of  his  soul's  adoration ;  never  did  he  experience  such  sus- 
pense. 

"  I  hear  footsteps,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  his  eyes  off  the  splendid 
Boene  caused  by  the  silvery  rays  of  the  moon  then  at  its  fulness.  "  It 
le  my  beloved  Margaret." 

"  Henry  Dudley,  we  meet  once  more,"  said  Margaret  Fisher,  on 
reaching  where  he  stood. 

"  Had  we  not,"  replied  Henry,  embmcing  her  affectionately,  "  I 
ebould  soon  have  ceased  to  exist ;  the  world  to  me,  without  my  beloved 
Margart4,  >votuld  be  void  of  all  pleasure." 


"  In  80  doing,"  continued  the  goldsmith's  daughter,  "  I  have  broken 
the  solemn  promise  I  made  to  my  father,  but  bear  in  mind  it  is  not  as 
lovers  we  meet." 

"  Not  as  lovers! "  answered  Dudley,  with  astonishment. 

"  I  repeat  it  again,  not  as  lovers ;  it  Is  not  a  time  for  a  daughter  to 
be  spending  her  time  in  woomg,  when^a  fond  and  aged  parent's  life  is  in 
danger." 

"  Margaret,  what  mean  you — explain  the  deadly  mystery  ?" 
"  What  mean  I — have  you  not  heard  Geoffrey  Fisher,  the  rich  gold- 
smith of  Bishopsgate,  spoken  of  as  a  coiner,  an  utterer  of  cotuiteifeit  coin, 

a  cheat  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  till  now  quitted  the  Tower  since  I  received  your 
letter ;  but  tell  me,"  he  added,  laying  hand  on  his  sword,  "  who  is  the 
author  of  so  vile,  so  d — d  a  calumny ;  by  Heavens,  whoe'er  the  villain 
may  be,  he  shall  repent  inventing  such  a  fiendish  report." 

"  Alas  !  ray  poor  father,"  sobbed  Margaret,  her  heart  almost  bursting 
with  grief. 

"  I  will  be  your  friend,"  soothingly  exclaimed  the  gallant  soldier; 
"  I  will  clear  him  of  the  foul  imputations  cast  on  his  character,  or  die  in 
the  attempt." 

"  Thanks — a  fond  daughter's  thanks — I  knew  your  goodness  of  heart 
— I  felt  conscious  you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  the  day  of  trouble." 

"  Again  I  ask  who  is  the  foul  calumniator  that  thus  acoases  so  up- 
right — so  honest  a  man  ?" 

"  Alas !  we  know  not,  so  secret  and  subtle  has  been  his  vile  schemes; 
I  suspect  it  is  the  work  of  Christopher  Wilford." 

"  Does  your  father  think  so  likewise?" 

"  No,  such  is  the  confidence  he  still  places  in  that  two  faced  man,  he 
will  not  even  hear  the  least  insinuation  against  him.  What  thall  I  do, 
Henry  1"  continued  Margaret,  almost  frantic;  "  advise  me  how  to  act, 
to  save  an  honoured  and  aged  parent  from  becomii  g  the  victim  of  so 
heartless  a  vllla-n  ;  picture  to  yourself  the  horrors  of  my  situation; 
should  base  coin  be  discovered  in  the  house,  which  I  suspect  it  wil!,  the 
scaffold  will  be  the  fate  of — oh  I  horrible  ! — the  thought  alone  is  mad- 
ness, despair." 

"  Margaret,  cheer  thee,"  said  Henry,  holding  tlie  almost  fainting 
girl  in  his  arms;  "  do  not,  I  beg,  thus  give  way  to  despondency  ;  place 
your  hopes  above,  an  Omnipotent  Power  will  not  suffer  such  an  outrage 
against  justice  to  happen." 

"  I  am  distracted — bewildered." 

"  Dearest  Margaret,  I  entreat  of  you  to  rouse  yourself;  I  will  do  all 
that  man  can  do  to  unravel  this  fearful  plot,  and  clear  your  father  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  world." 

"  Heaven  in  its  infinite  mercy  grant  you  may  succeed,"  replied  the 
maiden.  "  Wilford  is  crafty,  and  his  diabolical  schemes  c  refudy  and 
deeply  laid;  but  I  must  return.  Was  my  father  to  discover  we  have 
met,  I  should  incur  his  dibpleasure — for  the  present,  farewell." 

"  Fondest  of  my  soul,"  replied  Henry,  kissing  her  hand.  "  for  the 
preseHt  farewell,"  adding  on  finding  himself  alone,  Margaret  be  ng  in  an 
in  tant  out  of  sight,  "  yes,  I  will  save  Geoffrey  Fisher,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    ACCUSATION.  THE  OATH  BEFORE    THE   LORD  MAYOR.  — -  IHB 

WOOI.LEK  merchant's  ADVICE. 

As  Christopher  Wilford  sagaciously  predicted,  Walter  Dudley  called 
the  next  day  for  the  bag  of  money  he  had  confided  to  I  is  care ;  and 
great  was  his  horror  and  surprise,  ou  taking  it  home  and  examining  the 
contents,  to  find  that  the  enormous  sum  of  forty  crown  pieces  had  been 
exchanged  in  the  hundred. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Walter  Dudley  hastened  back  to  the 
house  of  Geoffrey  Fisher,  demanding  an  explanation  how  it  was  so 
glaring  a  fraud  and  breach  of  trust  had  happened,  at  the  same  time 
displaying  to  the  goldsmith  the  base  coin  he  had  received  in  lieu  of  the 
genuine  ones  he  had  deposited  with  his  cleik. 

Geoffery  Fisher,  confounded  at  the  loul  charge  laid  against  him,  and 
by  his  most  particular  friend,  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  that  he  could 
scarcely  answer ;  on  recovering  from  his  astonishment,  at  what  appeared 
to  him  a  horrible  dream  or  vision,  he  insisted  on  Walter  Dudley  accom- 
panying him  to  state  the  case  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  whose 
place  he  was  to  have  taken  in  a  few  days,  feeling  confident  of  his  ovm 
innocence,  and  the  matter  being  cleared  up. 

"  Now,  where  has  all  the  bad  money  come  from  V  said  a  citiaen, 
coming  out  of  the  justice-room  at  the  Guildhall,  to  one  or  two  more  who 
were  standing  by.    "  Forty  changed  in  a  hundred !" 

"  And  to  serve  his  most  intimate  friend  the  woollen  merchant  thus, 
-^shameful,"  added  a  second,  following  him. 

"  I  always  expected  he  was  a  cheat,"  said  a  third,  the  same  indi- 
vidual  who  professed  so  much  friendship  yfhen  the  goldsmith  mm  at  th^ 
height  of  prosperity. 


"        what's  the  pity."  said  a  fourth,  '<  Walter  Dudley  will  have 
His  CKwr,"  continued  the  .ecoud  citizen,  "wm  not  be  of  lo..» 

sent  Alice  .  ith  a  note  to  theTower  wishin""„  see  a^dTonc  w  u  """^ 

s:^pe^;^^^^Zi.d^=iEE=«2 

cnnning  fox  ,et ;  I've  some  clue  as  to  wl,o  are  tl,e  rekl'oineS  iS^, 

r.T.:  ^:  ,r  ™f.u';i/e  ■•       -  i-"-;  not";^ 

io.:,°'°r  .fi:fiT.aTnfnr^'eltL"^  f  ^  """"^ 

n^uued  .oul  envies  „e  t  JitonoL  ^tlo  l;^™;-"- Sf 
t JoI;VTrri.Sl-;;r.i^^r'  Vour  t.„i., 

^^^^^^ 

.^^i^i-^r'n'oSe^i:  irrr-t^  ^^sx-t^^^-Lr- 
.;ier:?c::~^^^^^^^ 

cruelly  ca«t  upon  me  ""  I  ^hall  s„,k  under  the  infamy  thus 

Mryam.   I  would  ,,u,.  ^/.Jf.  i„  .'JsT/nd'!''  "  '•""■f"' 

H.r,en  hon.e.l'nJ'.'.lif  ,';.'  "■or.:'°1  rrt/e?'" 

zi:^ •  s:Tf 
.n.;.x^.o^,^'r?:^s-,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

no.  it  cannot  be-yet!"  ''"^       *  *"itO'.  *  gambler-oh,  no, 

to'lie'll^oe'  brU^J  eT/^^rlT'^K'".^  "''^P"'  (^^o""-^ 
pect.ng  ma  ter, '  oh  .irhnw  f  f  '.^^'r       "^^^  *°  f**^**  his  un,us 
,^ur  blouse.  ,uU.^^  Jour'^ruXTi^/efop;.^^""^  ^" 
"  l  ^terHe'nt  n''HV""-"P'"*"'''  ^^''^  Geoffrey. 

changed  the  fort/  crown  p"L«    and  briS^H  k  ''^ 

ttie  false  report,  IgaiL  you^  ^'^bed  a  number  of  men  to  raise 

'■Wi":r7th''ora^  'inde'J  J'lK'''''^"^' "-<^  ^-^-y; 

f  kin^  to  be  rLZX  t^^^^  l^^'^  '  7  the  plan  he  'ii 

ni  tear  them  asunder-quicT/  f' low  me  -      °'  '""^  ^'"^ 
ba,ten:k':iw;,ds  hll"  hou  Jt'^^he*'""^' 

W,.  .'run,  thou  poorTak  old  r^.rr\^^ ^^^^  '"""^ 
tamine  mv  S^' I  have  laid  for 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  KEVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
(Continued  from  our  lait.) 

CHAPTER  CXLVII. 


you  !    Examine  my  «:;unrforsoorh  .  ,  '  '^^^^  '•^'^ 

officers  o.  justice  will  cX  ah^oZ  = 
the  remainder  of  Ma^k  Lmo'^f  ,1'''  anonymous  letter  sent  by  me) ; 

ment,  I  have  contrive/ to  Xte  ^  tS',  ^"'"'"^ 

can  my  plot  fail  ?"  •'^      ^^e  goldsmith's  charaber—how 

r-ed^'^ii-fr-- <--'»r„''s^;  is: 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


SIR  CHARLES  HOME  AND 

,  '--'ru"L"a',:d%eim:j,^Lredrh^^^^^^^ 

tosether  ivith  his  lodgine  on  the  dam„  k  '    i  in«en»ibili,y, 
aspot  that  bronght  n«hfng Vu,  hoZi  to  Ms S"' .^^T"*" 
nunucenceof  the  old         house  co"ld';e^~"r.3;JL°^7rth':; 

onTit:  s"r-Cnr.hT.ri^7Ji«::"^^^^^^^  '» — - 
^d^,rsc^ra:;Top'rr^ -^^^^^^^^^ 

-bu"fad%7r'ctrr  Se«e'„"IL'r  r.-'r* '° 
now  feared  so  mu^raS^wLse  Irk  I  ^  *  r "  °^ 
struck  terror  to  hi,  •souT  to   L  Jo^  rr/'r' 

thetot-trthrh:'?^  roi-^ii^iarLo^iratr-^'"'^ 

a  deadly  enemy  had  signally  M."   T,  s  bronZ''' '° 
circumstance,  to  his  mind,  a.  he  well  knew  the  ffflr    ',  "'^"""""e 
must  have  had  upon  the  individual  U„  hL  f "  """"P' 

doubtless  cause  him  to  be  more  ei«  fo?  et  ^^'''1  """""'"I 

-"inhhSSH-"'^^^^^^^^^ 

^S^f-a„n^^:SS^ 
.op".,.';"5edT=k- °c;:jres'';r,;;n^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ror„''f^rmr.^^sX'c;r. -^^^^^^^^^ 

.rd'lri'n;Urh'"h?.tep^'ed*"in''7.  C""'"  ""ii'.ted.  .„d 

dence,  where^e  «  LgSXhted'" """"  "  <""■ 

the  house  in  such  a  hurried  ma«nej^  ^'''''"^'^         ^^e  left 

da;id;'f„?hff:id  LTsrCharr^""^""        ""^^^  he 
thin^^hort^fhrn^t^marc^^^^^^^^^^ 

thing  to  say  to  you,  if  you  please  "  ^narles,  I  have  some- 

Immediately  laid  his  hand  on  VhlVn^      f    *       "^^^^^s^T-  Thomas 
entered  fblLed  .y"  'rTlZ  ^JZi^'^^ZZ' 
MargY«'„oml  r  "  '»  »»y  «>  me  .bout 

r;7rth?„rM^^^^^^^^ 

DM^yL^X;  heir? <^"""»  hastily. 
"  Yes,  Sir  Charles,  but  " 

o^j^^i^-x^i-o-rrs.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'  To  Doctors'  Commons." 
"  To  Doctors'  Commons?" 
"  Yes,  Sir  Charles." 

I  don  t  know,  Sir  Charle.;  but  it  w.,  f  a  (juiet  ttrct-.^e  Uoi'ic. 
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•  1,  onri  Hinirv  If  vou  Were  once  to  see  the  street  you  could 
leTeSSaft  oTthe  LlZ'hough  I  forgo,  to  look  at  the  name  of 
never  mi*"-**^^ -        ti^gj.    The  house,"  continued  Thomas, 

empty    MU,  M„g«et  went  to  it  dUect,  a,  if  .he  h«l  h«u  used  to  go 
there  before." 

:;Yfrs/;cSs:LTlt  never  once  loocked  hac.,  and  pushed 
onenthedoir  Wch  appeared  tomoveofitself,  and  then  she  disappeared. 

^d  a  good  ml  Bil  Charles,  to  go  in  too.  but  I  knew  -t  -  f  f  ople 
miffht  be  there,  and  it  was  a  very  lone  place -not  a  soul  to  be  seen 
B^vf  a  cats'-meatman,  and  he  had  just  turned  the  corner,  so  you  see,  Sir 
Charles,  I  was  all  alone." 

"That  is  all  you  know  then?" 

''ThatwiU^drthen,"  said  Sir  Charles,  giving  him  a  guinea  at  the 

'ThomaTreceived  the  coin  with  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  left 
the  room,  leaving  Sir  Charles  alone,  deeply  meditating  upon  what  he 
la^  juTlearned  from  Thomas.    Many  "-ughts  «o.sed^his  x^^^^^^^^^^ 
it  was  some  time  ere  he  could  form  any  resolution  ;  but  at  length  he 
derern^nTd  tosee  Alice,  and  plead  Horace  Singleton's  cause  to  hex 

^^™'yJs  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  go  to  her-ter  happiness,  I  am  con- 
vincS  is  bound  up  In  Horace  Singleton-and  he,  ^--ver  inju  icious 
he  has  acted,  and  however  weak  he  has  f^^f\''''^''}l''^fl^:,'^^^^  f^e 
dune  of  circumstances  and  deception,  is  fully  deserving  of  the  love  she 
him  The  veil  has  been  forn  from  the  face  of  Margaret,  and  she 
Sfno  longer  deceive-she  may  attempt  --"X-'wUl  s  e 
doing  nothing  that  can  sever  them.    Yes,  I  will  see  Alice-I  wUl  see 

^^s7r 'charles  quitted  the  apartment  and  ascended  to  the  drawing-room, 
but  ere  he  had  reached  it,  he  changed  his  mind. 

Fearful  that  Alice  would  decline  another  "^^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
paused,  and  saw  that  should  she  positively  reject  him,  there  would  be 
no  alternative  and  he  felt  he  could  not  press  her  rudely  upon  the  poin  , 
sure  as  hf;:;  ?Sat  a  reconciliation  would  be  the  only  event  that  could, 
or  would,  reconcile  her  to  life  and  joy. 

He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  see  Alice  until 
Ho  JcfshS  on  shoullcome  and  plead  his  own  cause  to  her  when  he 
rouldmore°effectually  serve  them  both  than  at  «^e  present  He  de- 
termined to  go  at  once  to  Horace  Singleton's  chambers,  and  bring  h  m 
to  his  residence,  that  he  might,  introduce  him  into  Alice's  presence 

''TurZg,''therefore,  from  the  drawing-room,  he  at  o^^ce  proceeded 
down  stairs  with  a  view  of  putting  into  immediate  execution  the  scheme 
S  conceived;  when,  Uever.  he  had  descended  but  a  few  stairs 
he  fancied  he  heard  some  one  following  him  down  and  at  once  turned 
round  to  see  who  it  was,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  Margaret 

iS:"  whole  appearance  betokened  the  workings  of  a  mind  torn  by  strong 
passions  and  conflicting  emotions.  Sir  Charles  for  the  moment  gazed 
on  her  without  attempting  to  move,  and  Margaret  fixed  l^^r  eyes  on  the 
features  of  Sir  Charles  with  an  inquiring  gaze  as  wel  as  wi  h  the  well 
defined  expression  of  hatred  and  revenge  that  she  habitually  wore  in 

^'sfr  Charles,  however,  recovered  himself,  and,  seeing  that  Margaret 
.^•as  dressed  to  leave  the  house,  he  determined  in  ^\'>l^  "^'^fj^ 
low  her,  and  attempt  to  discover  by  whom  she  was  abetted  in  her  pre- 
sent course  of  conduct ;  and  he  at  once  commenced  again  his  descent 

"  Sir  Charles  Home  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  so  strange  a  voice  that 
Sir  Charles  involuntarUy  looked  at  her,  -  I  wish  to  say  a  few  word, 
y  ith  you  in  private." 

"  With  me,  Margaret  Home  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes  with  you.  Sir  Charles.  They  are  of  some  consequence  to  you, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  a<;quainted  with  them.' 

Sir  Charles  turned  back  and  entered  the  drawing-room  m  compaoiy 
■with  Margaret,  and  then  turning  to  her,  he  said,— 

"  Well,  Margaret  Home,  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  desire  to  say 

°  "I  do  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,"  replied  Margaret,  laying 
Btress  upon  the  words— but,  at  the  same  time,  an  evident  agitation,  or 
nervousness,  pervaded  her  frame.  <'  You  are  about  to  Promote  the 
more  than  once  broken-up  match  between  Alice  Home  and  Horace 
SJingleton." 

"  I  am,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  calmly.  ^ 
"  Then,  sir,  it  must  not  be— the  union  cannot,  must  not,  take  piaw ; 
they  are  parted  now,  let  them  continue  so,  and  it  wiU  he  the  better 
that  they  should  be  separated  early  than  late."  . 

*'  Must  not  be,  Margaret  Home  ?  you  *te  surely  distraught— it  is 
I  matter  vpon  ^hich  you  m  wot  consvatea,  an^  YfUicU  yrill  take  place. 


Your  malevolence  and  deceit  are  too  ipparent-aU  is  exposed-your 
whole  machinations  have  failed."  .t,  «. 

"But  you  must  acknowledge  the  truth,  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  that, 
too,  to  Horace  Singleton,  and  sever  the  match  between  him  and  Ahce. 

"  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  you  cannot  feel  any  mterest-you  cannot 
have  any  object  in  view  that  would  render  such  a  course  necessary. 

"  I  SLt"  replied  Margaret  vehemently.  "  and  I  tell  you.  Sir  Charles 
Home,  that  this  marriage  must  never  take  place,  or  you  may  prepare 

''"^^^f^e.  Sir  Charles,  faintly;  "  that  is  ahold  word- 
much  may  happen,  you  know,  before  that  could  ever  be,  supposmg  there 

?'s,  much  may  happen,  but  it  will  be  merely  Preparatory  to  such 
an  event  I  have  but  to  utter  the  slightest  intimation  of  my  desire, 
and  yo^  would  be  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Abraham  Benn.  at  Hendon 
and  for  the  murder  of  another  man,  whose  body  was  discovered  m 
Abraham  Benn's  house,  but  lately  pulled  down. 

Sir  Charles,  for  a  moment,  was  silent  ,  a  confused  notion  o  dang  r 
of  nast  events  and  the  future,  all  crowded  upon  his  mind;  but  then  ne 
lught  of  h  s  daughter  Alice-for  her  he  would  dare  all.  even  ai^gno- 

Sl^b^t^^ii^SiSt?:;^^^^^ 

Er:KnSari»e^o^^ 
"^^y^ou       iXeolX  of  doing  what  I  have  desired.  Sir  Charles, 
and  you  will  do  it  V 

"y:i\m'f.r!""Sd.  or  rather  .creamed  Margaret,  at  the  same 
time  a  flaah  of  olur  mounted  to  her  very  temples  and  arigry  glances 

^''..rn»r>:;rmlv'SSriS«,  Margaret;,  s^^^^^^^ 
ChailerTa  determined  tone  of  voice-"  1  delV  you  to  do  your  utmost 

injury  you  could  possibly  inflict  upon  me.    I  defy  you . 


CHAPTER  CXLVIII. 

M.Xt;.L  ACCVSATIO.S.-XHB   -^^^^ ^^^tr/'""''''''  '''' 
THE  INTERVIEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

came  incapable  of  speech,  J^" j™";^,!,,  uu  it  reaches  the 
rri^hZr  tS:rutt:rXrnd^         rcslsuess  »ight  and 

'ifLTetrth  Margaret  in  all  the  "^----Vj.ttilVL"! 

^r.rrr;r.^~.  ...-;~;r.E^•,'- 
rir«   -  ^  »».  ,i-  >...—— - 

this  house."  .  at  this  renroof,  though  it  was 

.d^s:xr  =Hr;reirdWif.uo«v«,  h, 

-ri'TchuU  from  Sir  C.ariesJ— -J^^^^^^^^^^  - 
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"  Sboald  I  recollect  them,  Margaret  Home,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  bent 
upon  having  the  last  word,  "  it  will  be  but  charitable  to  consider  you 
as  Insinceace  in  these  professions,  as  you  are  in  those  which  more  be- 
come your  dependent  situation." 

Sir  Charles  then  left  the  apartment  and  entered  the  library,  deter- 
mined to  await  and  ascertain  if  Margaret  left  the  house  during  the  day ; 
he,  therefore,  wrote  a  short  note  to  Horace  Singleton,  requesting  he 
would  call  upon  him,  Sir  Charles  Home,  as  shortly  as  he  could. 

This  letter  Sir  Charles  Home  despatched  by  hand,  with  instructions 
that  the  bearer  should  await  until  Horace  Singleton  had  read  it,  and 
then  hasten  back  with  his  answer. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed,  barely  sufficient  to  enable  a  messenger  to 
go  and  return  from  the  Albany,  when  a  knock  at  the  door  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  and  that  visitor  was,  as  Sir  Charles  rightly  enough 
conjectured,  Horace  Singleton. 

Sir  Charles  was  still  in  his  library  pondering  over  the  interview  he 
had  had  with  Margaret,  also  the  scene  he  had  gone  through  at  Hendon. 
He  was  more  than  ever  inclined  to  believe  that  he  owed  much  of  the 
terrifying  effect  of  Margaret's  and  the  stranger's  threats  to  his  own 
guUty  knowledge  of  the  truth,  than  to  aHy  real  danger  that  might  exist 
from  them.  "  They  knew  nothing,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  all  surmise  and 
supposition — my  own  fears  have  given  them  the  power  they  seemed  to 
possess ;  at  all  events,  I  ■will  pursue  the  object  I  have  in  view  steadily, 
that  of  uniting  Alice  and  Horace  Singleton  ;  that  once  done,  and  I  will 
stand  at  bay  with  them  all — I  can  but  die  when  I  am  overcome,  and 
cheat  them  of  that  revenge  they  seek  with  so  much  pertinacity." 

Thus  thought  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  while  these  thoughts  were  fresh 
in  his  mind,  Horace  Singleton  entered  the  library. 

"  Sir  Charles  Home,"  said  Horace,  "  may  I  hope  that  my  visit  here 
is  not  an  unwekome  one,  and  that  my  explanation  has  been  as  success- 
ful as  it  is  sincere." 

"  Y«nr  presence,  Mr.  Singleton,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  as  he  took 
the  proffered  hand  of  Horace,  "  is  welcome,  else  I  had  not  sent  for 
you,  and  to  me  your  explanation  is  satisfactory ;  for,  however  unfor- 
tunate things  have  happened,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  your  sincerity.  You 
have  been  the  dupe  of  the  designing  and  artful ;  but,  as  every  circum- 
Btance  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  the  like  errors  cannot  possibly 
be  re-enacted." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  that.  Sir  Charles.  The  mask  has  been  taken 
off,  and  Margaret  Home  stands  revealed  in  her  true  colours ;  but  Alice, 
Sir  Charles,  do  I  stand  excused  in  her  eyes  ?    Am  I  forgiven  1" 

"  Alice,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  "  is  not  quite  satisfied,  for  though  she 
admits  the  truth  of  all  you  urge,  yet  she  cannot  but  think  you  thought 
there  was  something  to  learn  from  Margaret ;  that,  in  short,  you  sus- 
pected her,  else  why  meet  Margaret  at  all." 

Ah!  Sil  Charles,  I  am  singularly  unfortunate.  There  has  been  a 
chain  of  circumstances,  all  almost  beyond  my  control,  or  following  each 
other  BO  insidiously  that  one  has  no  thought  of  checking  them  until 
events  happen  that  bring  about  consequences  so  inaportant,  that  a  long 
life  may  be  spent  in  regret.  I  hope  you  may  yet  give  me  some  encou- 
ragement to  hope." 

"  Why,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  "I  have  pleaded  your  cause  as  my  own, 
but  not  yet  with  any  success;  but  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may 
make  the  attempt  in  person.  I  will  place  you  behind  this  screen,  and 
you  shall  there  hear  Alice  herself;  you  may  then  judge  how  you  are 
likely  to  succeed,  and  break  in  upon  our  conference  at  the  most  fittinj^ 
opportunity.'' 

So  saying,  gir  Charles  left  the  room,  while  Horace  walked  behind 
the  screen. 

"  Alice,  my  dear  child,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  he  entered  her  room,  "  I 
have  a  few  words  to  sa;;  to  you,  if,  darling,  you  have  sufficient  leisure 
to  attend  to  me." 

"  Leisure,  father;  certainly.  At  all  times  I  hare  leisure  to  attend  to 
what  jrou  have  to  say." 

Then  follow  me,  Alice,  to  my  library,  and  there  I  will  explain  to 
you  what  I  wish  to  say." 

Sir  Charles  Home  drew  his  daughter's  arm  through  his  own,  artd  led 
her  from  the  apartment,  and  in  a  few  inomewts  mortf  they  both  stood  in 
the  library. 

Altce  cotiia  not  understand  the  mysterious  conduct  of  her  father  in 
enticing  her  to  his  library  before  he  wotdd  at  all  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  Was  so  near  her  own  heart,  and  which  she  had 
every  reason  to  believe  her  father  held  so  dearly. 

She,  however,  followed  him  willingly,  and  when  they  teached  that 
Splendid  apartment  he  locked  the  door,  and  with  a  face  glancing  with 
more  plcasorable  excitement  than  she  had  ever  sten  him  exhibit,  he 
Jurncd  to  her  and  said, — 

"  Now,  my  Alice,  can  you,  upon  mature  consideration,  believe  that 
Horace  Singleton  entertains  fof  y<)u  other  than  the  purest  sentiment  of 
^evotlon  ?* 

II  Fathej— fatli«i  I"  »he  replied,  «•  when  last  we  sjdie  on  ihli  utih- 


jeet,  I  gave  myself— my  pride — my  scruples,  and  my  honour — wholly 
and  solely  to  your  keeping." 

"  Yes,  my  darling  Alice;  but  it  is  your  judgment  I  wish  to  conquer, 
and  not  to  owe  any  submission  to  your  love  alone." 

"  I  cannot  deny,  father,"  she  said,  I  never  have  denied  it  to  you 
that  I  did  love  Horace  Singleton." 

'*  And  must  you  now,  Alice,  speak  of  that  feeling  as  one  gone  past. 
True  love,  dearest,  is  a  passion  that  never  leaves  the  breast  it  once  has 
entered  while  life  there  lingers." 

Alice  sighed  deeply,  then  flinging  herself  into  her  father's  arms,  she 
said, — 

"  Father— father !  what  would  you  have  me  say  t  what  would  you 
i  have  me  do  1" 

j     "  Forgive  and  bless  one  whose  only  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  has  been 
!  loving  too  well,  too  fervently,  his  heart's  best,  first,  last,  only  idol," 
cried  Horace  Singleton,  springing  from  his  hiding-place,  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Alice,  who,  with  a  faint  scream  of  surprise,  started 
back  towards  the  door. 

"  Is  this  generous  ?"  she  said. 

"  Forgive  me,  Alice — forgive  me.  Oh,  pardon  the  subterfuge  which 
has  enabled  me  thus  to  cast  myself  at  your  feet,  vowing  to  love  you  as 
man  never  yet  loved  woman." 

"  Father— father !" 

She  turned  to  address  Sir  Charles  Home,  but  he  was  gone,  and  Alice 
found  herself  alone  with  her  lover ;  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"Nay,  my  Alice,"  added  Horace  Singleton ;  "  send  me  away  from  you 
for  ever,  if  you  will,  but  do  not  let  me  be  the  cause  of  one  pearly  tear 
from  those  eyes.  I  will  be  wretched  if  I  have  not  the  one  consolation 
that  you  are  happy." 

"Horace,  Horace,"  she  said,  "there  has  been  much  misery  where 
there  needed  to  have  been  none.  Dare  I  trust  my  future  happiness  to 
you  V 

"  Yes,  Alice— yes.  A  heart  more  faithful,  truer,  you  shall  not  find. 
This  moment  is  decisive  of  my  fate  in  life.  Give  me  one  word  of  hope, 
and  I  am  happy.  Deny  my  prayer — discard  my  love,  and  I  will  still 
bless  you,  but  never  more  shall  you  be  grieved  by  a  sight  of  my 
deep  distress." 

"  The  faith  of  such  love  as  you  paint,"  said  Alice,  "  should  have  been 
boundless,  and  should  never  have  known  a  doubt." 

With  a  deep  sigh,  Horace  rose  to  his  feet.  His  voice  trembled,  and 
every  accent  betrayed  his  deep  agitation  as  he  spoke. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  "  I  am  human,  and  have  human  weaknesses  and 
human  failings.  I  can  claim  but  one  great  mental  impulse,  which, 
seems  to  lift  me  nearer  Heaven — that  is  my  love  for  you.  It  may  be 
that  yon  are  right,  that  you  are  exercising  great  and  scrupulous  judg  • 
ment  in  discarding  me ;  I  will  not  question  the  decree.  You  are  young 
and  very  beautiful.  Crowds  of  adorers  will  rush  to  your  feet,  and 
among  them  you  may  find  one  who  will  love  you  even  as  well  as  poor 
Horace  Singleton.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so ! — It  would  soothe  the 
pangs  of  that  death  in  another  land,  which  I  shall  now  sigh  for  and  find 
in  its  armies,  to  hear  that  you  are  happy.  I  have  been  wrong — I  have 
erred  in  judgment,  never  in  feeling ;  dearly  am  I  doomed  to  suffer  for 
that  error.  May  God  grant  me  strength  to  bear  it !  Alice !  fondly 
loved — deeply  regretted — cherished  image  of  my  heart's  idolatry,  fare- 
well— for  ever,  farewell ! 

His  arms  dropped  to  his  side :  an  air  of  deep  dejection  overspread  his 
features,  and  he  moved  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  as  If  his  feet  were 
loaded  with  lead.  Then  he  turned  like  some  passionate  pilgrim  de- 
parting from  the  shrine  that  was  to  him  a  hallowed  and  holy  one,  to 
take  one  last  lingering  look  at  her  he  had  loved — still  loved  so  well. 

Oh,  who  shall  paint  the  agony  of  that  moment!    He  thought  his 
heart  would  burst  with  its  too  full  emotion.    Alice  turiied  her  face  to- 
wards him — she  half  rose  from  her  chair,  and  stretched  out  her  arms. 
Horace — my  Horace  !"  she  said. 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped  his  lips;  in  another  moment  he  had  clasped  hut 
in  his  arms. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  neai.) 


ScTTitiAK  Funeral  HoNouns.—When  the  Scythians  interred  a 
sovereign,  they  strangled  upon  his  remains  his  most  favourite  concu- 
bine, his  cup-bearer,  his  master  of  the  horse,  his  chamberlain,  his  gen- 
tleman usher  of  the  chamber,  and  his  cook  ;  and  upon  the  anniversary 
of  his  death  they  killed  fifty  horses,  on  which  were  mounted  fifty  pages, 
whom  they  impaled  alive,  and  there  left  them  stuck  by  way  of  state 
around  his  tomb. 

SjMPfciciTV. — "Fetch  me  a  pound  cake,"  said  a  lady  to  her  servant, 
!  a  raw  country  wench,  as  she  placed  a  shilling  in  her  hand.  The 
domestic,  after  staring  in  amazement  at  the  coin  on  the  palm,  Mr 
I  swercd,  •*  It's     fw  m«,  ma'am,  t9  geu  i'wwrf  pftko  iox  a  flhiUipg.", 


m 
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THE  BEQUEST. 

In  the  suburb*  of  the  town  of  Stockton,  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Tees,  stands  a  cottage  which,  if  content  ever  liad  a  residence  on  earth, 
was  her  dwelling.  It  faces  the  Tees,  and  has  a  garden  before  it.  An 
envious  honeysuckle  and  vine  hide  its  whitened  sides  in  part  from 
•view,  and  from  its  windows,  as  you  gaze  upon  a  wide  tract  of  land  and 
•vmter,  you  may  gather  the  fruits  and  flowers  as  they  seem  to  present 
themselves  for  your  reception. 

Towards  this  house  of  peace  Francis  Sedley,  a  youth  of  twenty,  was 
returning  one  Saturday  night  from  his  labour,  to  greet  his  widowed 
Mother  with  the  hard  earnings  of  his  industry.  He  reached  the  green 
painted  wicket,  and  putting  aside  a  wide  spreading  rose-bush,  whose 
unpruned  branches  seemed  to  deny  him  entrance,  with  quick  steps 
trod  the  path,  and  as  his  finger  lifted  up  the  latch,  a  tender  inquiry 
broke  from  his  ready  lip.  The  early  supper  he  found  waiting  his  ar- 
rival, and  his  mother  wondered  that  he  had  stayed  so  long. 

"  Why,  mother,  I  stopped  iw  town  to  buy  you  a  new  gown;  and,  see, 
the  draper  has  put  it  up  in  a  London  newspaper." 

"  Well,  that's  a  treat  indeed." 

"  But  how  dost  ye  like  the  gown." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  bonny  pattern,  and  you're  a  canny  lad.  It  shall  be  thy 
Easter  gift,  boy.    But,  come,  let's  to  supper." 

"  And  then  to  the  London  newspaper." 

The  dame  put  on  her  glasses  to  read  the  newspaper. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  she ;  "  •  Robbery  and  murder' — '  Gully  and  Greg- 
son'—'  Four  to  one  on  Gregson.' " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Frank.  "Four  on  him  at  once!  Dang  me  if 
that  were  fair-" 

The  dame  went  on. 

*•  *  Yester  morning  the  celebrated  Captain  Macnamara  had  a  meeting.'" 

"  What,  built  a  chapel,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Ay,  Francis,  I  suppose  he  did,  good  man.  '  Elopement. — It  is 
rumoured  that  the  wife  of  a  respectable  attorney  in  the  city  has  eloped 
with  her  coachman.  If  so,  he  has  the  whip-hand  of  the  lawyer,  and 
having  ejected  him,  has  become  a  tenant  in  tail.'  Bless  me,  what 
a  wickfid  world  this  is  !  '  Next  of  kin — Winifred  Johnson,  of  St. 
Neofs,  Huntingdon.'    Why,  that  is  my  sister,  as  I  live." 

"  No  1—  Is  it,  though  ?"  said  Frank,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  on  his  mother 

"  It  is,  indeed,  boy." 

"  Well,  whar's  next?"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently. 

She  again  took  up  the  paper,  and  read — 
If  Jane  Sedley,  formerly  of  London,  and  late  of  St.  Neot's,  should 
be  living,  or  her  next  of  kin,  and  will  apply  to  Mr.  Adams,  solicitor, 
Gray's-inn,  London,  they  will  hear  o!  something  to  their  advantage." 

"  Mother  !"  exclaimed  Frank,  "  I'll  go  to  London,  that  I  will.  Who 
knows — we  may  be  rich  foiks  yet?  1  always  thought  I  was  born  under 
a  lucky  star.  Well,  who  would  have  thought  that  I  should  be  a  gen- 
tleman ?    Why,  mother,  you'll  be  a  lady-»-ha !  ha  !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Francis,  do,"  said  the  dame.  "  We  must  first 
speak  to  our  black  friend,  Huron,  and  take  his  advice." 

"  Then,  mother,  I'll  go  and  fetch  him  now." 

"  Well,  do,  Frank,"  said  the  dame. 

"  I  wool,  mlther." 

The  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  he  was  out  of  the  door,  and 
with  a  light  heart,  panting  with  the  idea  of  future  greatness,  he  bounded 
towards  the  cot  ot  the  hospitable  Huron,  a  man  who  could  call  his 
place  his  home,  but  who  had  been  torn  from  every  tie  that  binds  the 
human  heart  to  life — a  wife,  on  whom  he  doated — children,  whom  he 
loved. 

He  was  an  African,  who  had  been  sold  to  a  West  Indian  planter,  and 
by  him  brought  to  England,  in  whose  service  he  was  treated  with  a 
benevolence  seldom  met  with  among  such  persons,  for  their  hearts  are 
estranged  from  mercy  by  the  many  scenes  of  barbarity  they  witness. 
At  the  death  of  his  master,  Huron  retired  to  live  upon  a  small  an- 
nuity, to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  lingering  existence  in  the  county 
of  Durham. 

H'^re  he  was  treated  as  an  intruder  by  the  very  men  who  had 
stretclied  out  the  seeming  hand  of  friendship  to  him,  and  led  him  from 
Jiis  native  land  to  a  distant  country,  deprived  of  liberty,  of  children, 
wife,  and  home. 

There  was  something  in  the  action  and  look  of  Huron  that  won  the 
hearts  of  Mrs.  Sedley  and  her  son.  He  spoke  English  with  fluency, 
and  but  for  his  colour  he  would  have  been  taken  for  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  Well,  Francis,"  said  the  African,  as  he  entered  the  door,  "  what  Is 
the  matter  ?    You  have  been  running.    Has  anything  happened  V 

"  No — yes,  sir — some  mortal  heavy  news !  Mother  hps  had  a  for- 
tune left  her  by  her  sister — my  aunt,  sir,  and  I  am  going  to  Lunnun  to 
fetch  it  9>l\  down  here ;  and  »o  mother  >vant8  to  see  you  about  It." 


•*  Well,"  said  Huron,  "  give  me  your  arm.  We  will  trudge  together. 
But  how  do  you  purpose  going,  Francis  ?" 

"  Walk,  sir— walk  all  the  way  there,  and  ride  all  the  way  back.  I'll 
buy  a  chestnut  mare  ;  and,  dang  me,  but  I'll  come  down  at  a  pretty 
rate  wi'  all  the  money." 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  too  sanguine.  You  must  not  count  your  gold  be- 
fore you  get  it.  Remember  the  old  saying,  •  There's  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.'  " 

"  Why,  that's  what  my  old  schoolmaster  used  to  say,  and  I'll  be  shot 
if  ever  I  could  tell  what  he  meant  by  it." 

"  His  meaning  was  this,  Francis  :  that  life  is  uncertain—that  every- 
thing is  uncertain," 

"  No,  sir ;  we  shall  get  the  money,  though.  Don't  the  London  news- 
papers say  so  ?  And  how  should  they  ha'  knowed  anything  about  it, 
about  mother,  or  aunt,  if  they  hadn't  got  the  money  for  us  ?  I  shall  be 
a  gentleman  and  mother  will  be  a  lady." 

"  There  is  some  property  left  you,  no  doubt,  but  as  it  is  uncertain, 
you  must  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  idea  of  becoming  a  gentleman. 
Remember  what  I  have  frequently  told  you  :  there  are  many  vices  and 
temptations  that  man  is  heir  to,  and  if  you  were  to  mix  with  those 
who  go  under  that  denomination,  you  would  find  that  many  are  only  so 
by  name." 

"  Why,  sir,  measter  says  there  be  no  gentlemen  now,  they  be  all 
squires.  I'd  rather  be  a  plain  country  lad  than  such  a  gentleman  as 
our  f  quire.  He  has  got  no  more  feeling  than  a  post,  sir.  If  I  didn't 
see  him  bang  a  poor  horse  about  her  head,  just  as  if  it  had  been  as  hard 
as  his  own  head.  But,  however,  it  served  him  riglit — the  poor  horse 
couldn't  stand  It  long,  but  threw  the  squire,  and  has  made  such  a  con- 
fusion on  his  leg,  that  the  doctors  think  it  will  come  to  an  information. 
And  now,  as  he  thinks  he  shall  die,  he's  turned  good  all  of  a  sudden. 
So  it's  qtiite  true  what  mother  says — '  Some  fo.ks  be  like  drums,  quiet 
till  they  are  beaten.'  But  look,  sir,  there  be  mother  coming  to  meet  us, 
paper  and  all." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Sedley,  what  is  this  I  heart"  said  Huron,  as  soon  as  he 
came  near  the  dame.    "  But,  Francis,  are  you  going  to  leave  us?" 
"  I  am  only  going  up  the  lane." 
"  To  meet  Sue,  no  doubt  1" 

A  slight  nod  and  a  smile  was  all  the  reply  he  made,  and,  crossing  a 
stjle  in  the  hedge,  was  soon  at  Farmer  Harcourt's  door. 

"  Oh,  Sue !"  he  cried,  as  a  blooming  girl  of  eighteen  flew  to  give  him 
her  hand.    "  I  am  so  pleased." 

"  And  so  am  I,  Francis,  if  you  are.    But  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Oh,  nothing  ;  only  mother's  a  lady,  and  I 
be  a  gentleman— that's  all." 

"  But  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  was  buying  mother  a  gown  at  Stockton,  you  see, 
and  I  am  not  here  if  the  draper  didn't  give  I  a  Lunnun  newspaper  to 
take  it  home  in,  and  then  I  see  my  aunt  was  dead,  and  left  a  deal  of 
money,  and  the  lawyer  in  Lunnun  has  nobody  to  give  it  to,  and  so  I  am 
to  go  to  Lunnun,  to  fetch  It  all  down  here," 

"  Then,"  said  Susan,  fixing  her  blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears  on  his 
face,  "  then  you'll  grow  rich  and  forget  me." 

"  Forget  thee,  no  ;  now  don't  say  that,  you  know  I  can't  do  that ;  I 
can  never  forget  thee,  Sue." 

*'  Well,  Francis,"  said  the  old  farmer,  extending  his  hand,  "  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  hear  the  news.  I  shall  provide  in  comfort  for  my  dear 
girl,  and  then  I  can  lay  myself  down  and  die  in  peace." 

"Die!  thou  sha'n't  die  yet;  no,  that  yon  sha'n't;  nor  ugly  ould 
steward  sha'n't  turn  you  out  of  the  farm,  though  you  can't  pay  the 
rent.  Many  a  time  have  I  gone  to  work  with  an  aching  heart,  to  think 
Susan  and  you'd  had  no  home,  but  so  long  as  mother  had  one,  and  1 
could  work,  that  should  never  happen." 

The  old  man's  farrowed  cheeks  bore  a  streaming  testimony  of  bis 
gratitude.  The  tear  of  affection  alike  fell  from  the  eyes  of  his  daughter. 
Words  were  denied  them,  and  Frank  stood  drying  his  eyes  alternately 
with  his  sleeves  and  the  tall  of  his  coat. 

"  Well,  dang  it,  we  musn't  cry,  because  I've  grown  rich.  "NVhen  I 
come  from  Lunnun  111  bring  thee  down  such  a  lot  of  new  ribbons.  Sue." 

"But,  my  dear  Francis,"  said  she,  "  when  you  are  in  Lunnun  there 
are  many  fine  folks  and  things  that  will  lead  your  thoughts  from  me  ; 
perhaps  may  turn  your  heart.  Oh,  if  it  should  he  so,  think  of  the 
misery  it  would  bring  on  me — think,  only  think  that  there  is  one  you 
would  leave  at  your  native  place,  whose  heart  would  break  should  that 
happen,  that  would  die  if  you  should  forget  her." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  thee — don't  thee  take  on  so.  So,  feyther  be  crj'- 
ing  as  well  as  thee,  and  rot  me  if  I  bean't,  tco ;  but,  dang  it.  Sue, 
what  be  we,  then,  crying  for  ?  why,  because  we  are  pleased,  that  is  all. 
There,  don't  cry  any  more,  don't  thee.  Sue." 

The  affectionate  embrace  that  followed  these  words  made  their  tears 
flow  the  faster,  and  as  he  departed  at  the  rustic  gate,  again  they  pledge^ 
thelj  m^tuRl  Jovee. 
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Wheu  Fraiik  reached  h  s  mother's  cot,  he  found  that  she  with  Huron 
had  fixed  his  departure  for  the  foUowmg  week,  which  accordingly  took 
place ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  inquired  for  Mr.  Adams,  who, 
being  a  man  of  considerable  practice,  wa»  »oon  found.  The  newspaper 
with  certificates  of  baptism  and  marriage  were  produced,  and  Frank 
with  astonishment  and  delight  heard  the  attorney  declare  that  as  soon 
as  the  necessar}'  arrangements  were  made,  and  a  few  further  inquiries 
answered,  he  would  be  let  into  possession  of  estates  to  the  amount  of 
six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

"  Jack,"  said  >fr.  Adams  to  his  son,  a  dashing  blood  of  the  first  order, 
*'  I  think  this  gentleman  had  better  put  up  with  what  accommodation 
we  can  give  him ;  it  will  be  better  than  continuing  at  his  inn ;  what  say 
you  ?■' 

"  Ay,  dad,  I  think  it  would,  for  he  must  go  into  training.  Well, 
John  Lump,  how  are  you  ?" 

"Me,  sir;  you're  mistaken,  my  name  bean't  John  Lump,  it  be  Francis 
Sedley." 

"  Sedley — fine  romantic  name,  and  Francis  is  a  beastly  name,  it  is 
Frank  with  every  one.    Neat  cut  coat  that  of  yours,  sir." 

"  Yes,  §ir ;  I  paid  a  matter  of  four-and-sixpence  for  it,  before  a  single 
stitch  was  put  in  it ;  you  may  titter,  but  it's  as  true  as  I'm  Durham  and 
you  are  a  cockney." 

"  Bravo,  bumpkin,  you'll  soon  make  a  man  of  fashion  by  your  im- 
pudence ;  but  you  must  have  the  rust  taken  off,  and  be  polished  a  little. 
I'll  make  you  another  thing,  quite.    Your  arm,  Frank ;  come  along." 

In  this  manner  Jack  rattled  off  his  new  found  acquaintance,  and  tak- 
ing his  arm,  they  proceeded  to  the  re^idence  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Russell- 
square. 

My  fair  readers  will  wonder  why  young  Adams  made  thus  free  with 
Sedley,  but  he  had  several  reasons  which  would  make  an  acquaintance 
with  him  very  seasonable ;  he  was  looked  upon  by  his  fashionable  friends 
as  an  original,  and  the  idea  of  bringing  out  an  immensely  rich  booby 
country  squire  would  be  the  talk  of  the  west. 

Moreover,  the  young  lawyer  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a 
slight  touch  on  the  shoulder  from  those  rude,  uncivil  wights  y'clept 
bailiffs,  which,  though  such  taps  had  ceased  from  their  frequency  to  act 
as  aH  electric  shock  on  him,  still,  like  a  sensitive  plant,  he  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  seeing  those  rude  weeds  worse  than  the  rue  among  the  fair 
flowtri  in  the  garden  of  the  law.  By  him,  too,  he  thought  to  feather 
his  nest  anew,  and  none  knew  better  how  to  pluck  a  pigeon  than  himself. 

Young  Adams  introduced  his  friend,  as  he  called  him ;  when  in  the 
continual  routine  of  dissipation,  the  heart  of  Sedley  became  gradually 
estranged  from  his  former  self,  and  soon  he  forgot  the  mother  who 
watched  his  infant  year<  with  care,  and  the  rustic  maid  to  whom  his 
solemn  vows  were  plighted. 

"  Prank,"  said  Adams  to  him  one  day,  "  it  will  be  some  time  before 
you  can  touch.  I'll  put  you  up  to  a  mode  of  getting  supply  until 
then ;  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  Levi,  of  Jermyn-street,  will  let 
you  have  a  trifle ;  but,  by  George,  Frank,  he'll  make  you  pay  through 
the  nose  for  the  accommodation." 

The  expression  young  Adams  uied  of  paying  throtigh  ihe  nose  is  as 
follows  : — when  any  person  is  in  want  of  a  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
for  one,  two,  or  three  months,  an  application  is  made  to  the  broker, 
who,  a'ter  a  great  many  hems  and  haws,  consents  to  accommodate  you 
with  the  sum,  in  consideration  of  which  you  purchase  for  fifty  or  sixty 
guineas,  that  which  is  not  worth  three,  and  give  your  bond  for  the  sura 
with  the  Interest  at  five  per  cent.;  thus  the  only  proof  that  appears  in 
black  and  white  is  leyai. 

Sedley  obtained  five  hundred  guineas,  and  having  given  his  bond  for 
the  sum,  he  made  the  usual  purchase  of  a  brooch,  which  the  broker 
vowed  he  lost  by,  and  Adams  swore  was  worth  double  the  money. 

"  Now,"  said  Jack,  "my  lad,  to  Brighton  ;  but  first  of  all,  to  Tatter- 
•all's,  and  get  a  brace  of  bloods ;  you  must  be  paymaster  for  the  pie- 
•ent — you  know  I  can  repay  you.  1  cannot  ask  dad  for  any  more  cash 
at  present,  for  I  have  cursedly  run  out  at  elbows  lately." 

To  Tattersall's  they  went ;  a  pair  of  brisk  bloods  were  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  fashionable  dealer  to  be  the  go.  A  curricle  was  hired,  and 
the  foUowirig  morning  named  for  their  departure. 

The  same  night  Frank,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  tutor,  gave  a  supper 
at  the  Thatched  House,  where  the  young  lawyer  drank  confusion  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  quill,  declaring  he  liked  no  deed  but  a  deed  of  gift,  and 
no  will  but  his  own  ;  writs  and  latitats,  bills  of  Middlesex,  and  the 
evils  thereon,  thereto,  and  thereupon,  might  all  go  in  the  custody  of 
Lucifer,  instead  of  the  marshal  of  our  lord  the  king. 

Young  Adams  and  his  pupil,  equipped  as  grooms,  a  la  mode,  drove, 
Jehu  like,  through  the  town,  and  took  the  road  to  Brighton,  at  which 
place  they  dined.  The  next  morning  the  race-course  was  eagerly 
■ought.  The  moment  the  dashing  curricle  entered  the  ring,  a  host  of 
•harks,  well-skilled  in  horsetiesh,  came  to  greet  their  arrival. 

"Jack,"  said  Turf  MelliHh,  who  that  instant  rode  up,  "  I  know  yeu 
m  a  Judge— :/vho  will  be  the  winner  to-day  ?" 


"  What  horses  run  ?" 
"  Volante  against  Devil." 

And  wins,  for  a  cool  hundred,"  said  Adams. 
"  Done,"  returned  Mellish. 
"  I'll  hack  the  Devil  for  any  sum." 

Frank  wondered  how  his  friend  would  pay  his  bet  if  he  lost ;  but  this 
is  an  age  when  wonders  should  cease.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Devil 
was  triumphant,  and  the  bet  was  paid  out  of  Frank's  store.  But  this 
was  nothing ;  was  not  young  Adams  teaching  him  how  to  get  rid  of  his 
cash — was  he  not  making  him  a  complete  blood  of  the  ton — and  could 
he  do  enough  for  him  ?    No,  it  was  impossible. 

Frank  thought  himself  a  judge  of  cattle,  and  conld  not  fail  of  sue- 
cess ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  jockeys  could  win  or  lose  according 
to  the  will  of  their  master,  and  he  was  jockied  out  of  another  hundred. 

Adams  at  night  introduced  him  to  a  new  species  of  entertainment-^ 
the  fashionable  game  of  billiards,  and  being  a  dab,  no  one  will  wonder 
that  before  they  left  off,  Frank  found  that  he  had  so  far  dabbled  in  it, 
that  great  part  of  his  loan  to  his  friend  in  the  morning  was  wiped  off. 
Yet  he  was  likely  to  be  introduced  to  company,  and  become  a  don  him« 
self,  consequently  he  was  under  great  obligation  to  Adams. 

A  letter  was  transmitted  to  Sediey  from  the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  in- 
closing one  from  Huron,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  his  mother  was 
no  more,  and  ending  with  a  gentle  reproof  at  his  long  silence.  His  own 
loved  Susan  added  a  few  lines,  which  she  thought  would  be  acct  pUable 
to  her  Francis,  as  she  termed  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
hasten  down  and  attend  the  last  remains  of  his  mother. 

Frank  was  so  unfashionable  as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  an  emotion, 
never  before  experienced,  which  agitated  his  breast,  occasioned  by  his 
neglect  to  his  mother;  so  that  when  Adams  turned  towards  him,  he 
saw  the  big  drops  of  sorrow  trembling  in  his  eye. 

"  Why,  Frank,  you  ceitainly  are  not  crying?  I'll  be  shot  if  you  are 
not  though.  Give  me  the  letter.  From  some  tender  piece  of  goods  in 
the  country?  Mother  dead — well,  how  can  you  help  that?  'Tis  very 
bard  ;  the  parish  must  bury  her." 

" The  parish!    Never.    I  will  instantly  go  and    ■  ■  '* 

"Go!"  said  Adams,  hastily  seizing  his  arm;  for  he  wisely  thought, 
"  if  you  must  go,  I  mutt  go  toe.  Go — nonsense !  Send  them  a  trifle. 
Here,  let  me  write.    Who  shall  I  enclose  to  ?" 

Sedley,  with  a  sigh,  faid  Huron." 

He  took  the  pen  and  began,— 

"  Sir, — Yours  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Sedley,  who  is  dangerously 
ill,  and  I  am  directed  to  transmit  the  enclosed  bank  note  for  2QI. 

"And  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  John  Abams." 

"There,  short  and  sweet,  like  a  Bath  bun.  That's  a  rare  dividend 
upon  your  bankrupt  gratitude.  As  for  me,  I  never  dealt  in  It,  and 
when  a  bill  of  that  kind  is  presented  at  my  shop,  i  always  return  it  iii 
the  same  way  as  the  bankers  do  my  bills — no  effects." 

In  the  evening  young  Adams  went  to  the  theatre.  Sedley  would  not 
accompany  him,  and  when  left  to  himself,  he  read  with  Increased  emo- 
tion the  letter  of  Huron.  The  thought  of  his  departed  mother,  and  his 
Susan,  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  lived 
so  long  from  them.  At  length  virtue  resumed  her  sway,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  dangerous  companion.  A  livery  stable  furnished 
him  with  a  conveyance,  and  before  Adams  returned  he  was  many  miles 
distant. 

When  Adams  heard  he  was  from  home,  he  asked  the  waiter  what  had 
become  sf  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  him.  The  waiter  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  discharged  the  bill  and  left  the  house ;  that  he 
had  put  on  his  chaise  coat,  and  he  expected  the  gentleman  had  returned 
to  London. 

Adams  now  felt  himself  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  and  the  n^xt 
morning  he  wrote  to  his  father  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Dad, — That  bumpkin  Sedley  has  come  York  over  me  com- 
pletely; for  upon  my  returning  from  the  theatre  last  night,  1  found  %e 
was  lost,  and  I  can  obtain  no  tidings  anywhere. 

"  You  know  the  last  hundred  I  had  of  you — well,  all's  gone.  I  lent 
it  to  Durham,  who,  by-the-bye,  is  as  sharp  as  liis  native  mustard  ;  so 
I  am  nonsuited,  and  shall  be  ejected  if  you  do  not  send  me  a  small 
supply.  Only  think  what  a  cut  the  prince  and  half  the  world  are  having 
-traces  on,  and  I  confined  by  roowatism.  Ha!  ha! — do  you  tajte?  If 
you  do,  take  pity  on  "  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  J.  ADAM5." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  within  a  twelvemonth  Sedley  and  Suron 
were  married  at  Stockton  church,  and  lived  many  years  to  enjoy  the  un- 
expected bequest. 


The  only  riches  is  a  clear,  an  unconupted,  an  honourable  indt* 
pen*}ence. 
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MIRANDA; 


THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  GRANGE, 

A  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last) 

"  Jack  vras  very  dull  when  he  was  brought  back ;  he  appeared  to  think 
that  it  was  no  joke,  and  stood  in  the  lobby  in  rather  a  melancholy  and 
Bulky  humour,  till  the  turnkey,  who  I  told  you  of,  went  up  to  him  and 
slily  squeezed  his  hand. 

The  hintVas  not  lost,  and  Jack's  countenance  soon  grew  bright,  and 
he  chattered  with  one  and  the  other  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance; and  little  did  they  think  that  they  would  have  been  so 
cleverly  done  by  one  of  their  own  pals,  and  that  all  the  credit  was  to  be 
given  to  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that,"  remarked  the  fat  turnkey,  who  had,  like  many 
others,  pinned  his  faith  to  some  popular  ballad,  or  tale,  and  could  not 
be  reasoned  out  of  it,  though  the  truth  glared  as  brightly  in  his  eyes  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  "  don't  tell  me  about  your  father's,  or  your  grand- 
father's tale.  I  have  heard  all  my  life  that  Jack  did  it — and  so  he  did 
—I'll  swear  to  it  any  day  against  any  man." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  replied  Nightingale,  "  and  swear  through 
we  of  the  stone  walls,  too,  if  it  pleased  you  ;  but  yet  what  I  tell  you 
is  true  in  spite  of  all  your  disbelief."  His  friend,  the  turnkey,  did  not 
forget  him;  on  the  contrary,  he  stirred  Heaven  and  earth  to  assist  him, 
gave  him  tools  very  different  from  those  which  are  usually  spoken  of, 
and  would  scarce  have  made  a  scratch  upon  a  piece  of  plaster ;  arid 
more,  he  unlocked  his  cell,  and  enabled  him  to  break  through  places 
from  the  outside  instead  of  the  is,  so  that  his  friend,  the  turnkey, 
should  not  be  put  in  disgrace. 

"He  did  more  than  that,  too, for  he  obtained  some  stuff, and  put  it  in 
their  drink  and  hocussed  them,  so  that  they  slept  sound,  and  were 
unable  to  hear  tire  din  of  the  crow-bars  and  falling  pieces  of  brick  and 
plaster. 

"  Jack  did  much,  I  will  allow,  but  his  friend  did  more.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  with  all  things — the  saddle's  put  on  the  wrong  horse — 
it's  like  tying  up  the  wrong  man. 

"  My  father  has  told  me,  often  enough,  that  Jack  wam't  strong 
enough,  there  warn't  enough  of  him  to  do  all  that  he  is  said  to  have 
done ;  his  will  might  have  been  good,  but  it's  no  use  of  people  talking 
and  heaping  up  a  lot  of  impossible  adventures  upon  Jack  Sheppard. 

"  The  turnkey,  when  he  found  all  was  right  below,  threw  off  his  coat 
and  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  their  two  crowbars  did  wontlers,  for 
Jack's  friend  was  a  big  man,  and  a  strong  one  to  boot. 

"  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  get  to  the  roof;  and  here  he  again 
befriended  Jack,  by  helping  IXm  over  and  lending  him  a  ladder.  When 
Jack  Sheppard  was  gone,  and  fairly  clear  of  the  prison,  then  his  friend 
returned,  carefully  arranging  all  things,  so  that  the  escape  would  appear 
as'if  effected  by  Jack  himself,  unaided  by  anybody. 

"  There  was  a  desperate  rumpus  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  cell 
was  empty :  at  first  it  was  supposed  he  must  have  been  secreted  in  the 
gaol,  merely  waiting  an  opportunity  to  escape;  but  their  astonishment 
was  great  whgn  they  found  the  mischief  there  had  happened  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  -  «  ' 

"  Of  course  all  that  had  been  done  was  placed  to  the  account  of  Shep- 
pard ;  the  whole  town  rung  with  the  fame  of  the  exploits  of  Jack  Shep- 
pard, and  even  to  this  day  there  are  those  who  know  no  better,  and 
can  think  of  nothing  better  or  more  novel  than  Jack  Sheppard  and  his 
deeds." 

Having  delivered  this  oration.  Master  Nightingale  left  the  lobby 
to  go  his  rounds,  and  see  that  his  department  was  all  secure  and  safe. 
The  big  turnkey  sighed  deeply,  and  said,  solemnly, — 

"Well,  I  am  fliimmoxed ;  to  think  as  how  all  the  story-books  ain't 
true — all  them  ere  rollicking  novels  is  all  gammon,  and  ain't  true.  I'll 
never  believe  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  arter  this— 'iw,  I  won't," 

Don't."  '(\:  V/r  -A'  ;^  ■ 

'  .!V.'-Wftrr'  CHAPTER  CXLVlt;,j^;';J,, _ 

BERNARD  {vAlUfiy'B  APPLICATION  TO  IHti  AVCf Ii»NEER.'>-XUB 
SOltCITOR's  LETTER. — VARLEY's  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Varley,  although  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  even  his 
last  atrocious  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Samuel  Twitter  would  induce 
that  sagacious  individual  to  attempt  anything  against  his  personal 
safety,  in.ismuch  as  he  could  not  well  do  so  without  grievously  com- 
mitting himself,  still  began  to  be  extremely  uneasy  at  the  whole  aspect 
of  affayrs.  The  great  difficulty  of  apprehending  Rowland  Percy— a  diffi- 
culty which  appeared  really  insurmountable,  filled  him  with  supersti- 

tivu3  alariB,    Then  how  utterly  jiaa  h§  faUca  m  \iifi  pursuit  of 


Miranda.  How  much  more  detestable  and '  abominable  lia'd  he  mada 
himself  in  her  eyes  by  the  very  means  he  had  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  her  to  him. 

Even  he,  half  blinded  as  he  was  on  the  subject  by  passion,  began  to 
think  his  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  orphan  one  of  the  most  hopeless  of 
projects.  He  now  knew  well  that  no  persuasion  would  avail  to  induce 
her  for  one  moment  to  listen  to  his  suit — not  even  the  jeopardised  life 
of  her  lover  could  wring  from  her  one  word  of  consolation.  Truly  did 
Bernard  Varley  feel  himself  defied  by  one  who,  with  all  his  intellect— 
with  all  his  wealth,  and  with  all  his  most  unscrupulous  manceuvering, 
he  thought  he  should  surely  succeed  in  easily  triumphing  over. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  1"  was  the  question  he  continually  asked  him- 
self; but  he  could  find  no  satisfactory  answer  to  it,  and  became  com- 
pletely involved  in  a  labyiinth  of  painful  thoughts  and  emotions. 
Slowly,  then,  but  surely,  the  notion  forced  itself  upon  his  considera- 
tion, that  he  would  at  last  be  compelled  to  seek  safety  and  reputation 
in  some  country  where  his  name  was  unknown,  and  where  none  could 
point  to  him  as  the  despoiler  of  the  orphan. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  he  muttered  ;  "Twitter  is  quite  harmless  from  his 
want  of  resources.  Had  I  given  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  might 
have  proved  very  dangerous,  for  he  could  have  placed  himself  in  some 
situation  of  safety  from  whence  he  could  have  made  accusations  against 
me.  But  as  it  is  he  would  gain  nothing  by  my  destruction  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  give  himself  much  trouble,  and  bring  upon  himself 
much  detestation,  even  if  his  evidence  against  me  was  employed  at  the 
price  of  his  own  safety.  I  am  quite  free  from  any  danger  on  Samuel 
Twitter's  account;  T  have  acted  most  wisely  in  holding  my  purse- 
strings  tight  against  his  large  demands." 

This  point  settled,  Varley  next  thought  it  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  in  which  he  had  been  so  signally 
foiled  at  York,  namely,  to  sell  the  Grange  estates. 

"They  will  produce  me,"  he  thought,  "  a  large  sum  in  ready  money, 
which  I  will  invest  in  some  foreign  funds.  The  amount  will  be  tolerably 
safe  anywhere  but  in  -America;  and  then,  should  anything  suddenly 
occur  here  to  make  It  prudent  for  me  to  leave  England  quickly,  I  do 
not  do  so  a  beggar,  but  retain  at  least  one  of  the  objepts  I  proposed  to 
myself  by  the  death  of  Sir  George  Rankley.  If  I  cannot  procure  smiles 
from  Miranda,  I  can  purchase  them  from  others." 

As  Varley  uttered  this  sentiment  he  groaned  aloud,  for  it  was  really 
quite  different  from  his  real  feelings.  Even  then  he  would  have  given 
up  all  his  wealth — all  his  hopes  of  revenge  agamst  Rowland  Percy,  for 
by  that  name  he  called  his  persecution  of  the  young  man,  if  he  could 
but  have  received  in  exchange  the  band  of  the  beautiful  girl  upon 
whose  innocent  head  he  had  heaped  so  much  distress,  and  who  had  so 
much  cause  ^to  think  him  a  very  fiend  in  the  prosecution  of  Ms  evi; 
passions. 

Putting  aside,  hswever,  for  the  present,  his  pursuit  of  Miranda,  and 
his  hatred  to  Twitter  and  Rowland  Percy,  Varley  left  his  hotel,  for  the 
purpose  of  at  once  putting  in  train  the  sale  of  the  Grange  estates. 

Naturally  he  went  to  the  most  celebrated  auctioneer  in  London ;  a 
man  who,  by  vulgar  impertinence,  ignorance,  and  a  large  person,  has 
raised  himself  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
This  man  Varley  had  frequently  heard  of;  he  knew  as  a  fact  tlxat  he 
procured  larger  sums  for  property  placed  in  his  hands,  than  any  othei 
of  his  profession.  To  him,  therefore,  he  went,  knowing  nothing  further 
of  the  man  than  his  widely-spread  celebrity  as  an  auctioneer — a  cele- 
brity  which  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  indulge  themselves  jn 
endeavouring  to  account  for  in  vain,  as  we  have  often  done.  It  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  that  some  men  may  do 
and  say  things  broadly,  and  fill  their  coffers  thereby,  while  other  men 
would  be  ruined  at  the  remotest  approach  to  such  conduct.  Thus  this 
great  auctioneer  seems  to  owe  much  of  his  success  to  coarse  buffoonery, 
and  insulting  the  very  people  who  come  to  purchase  the  properties  that 
change  hands  at  the  fall  of  his  hammer.  It  may  be  that  thoy  consider 
him  something  in  the  light  of  the  court  fools,  or  righte  nierrie  jesters  of 
ancient  times,  who  were  at  liberty  to  say  what  they  pleased  to  any  one, 
from  the  throned  monarch  to  the  tattered  mendicant,  and  to  take 
offence  at  whom  would  be  as  absurd  and  infra  diy  as  to  pass  over  an 
insult  from  a  gentleman. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Bernard  Varley  repaired  to  this  portly  in- 
dividual, and  in  his  cold,  distant  manner,  demanded  an  interview. 

It  was  in  an  outer  office  that  Varley  propounded  his  request,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  the  great  man  was  himself  there,  for  he  could  not 
imagine  that  the  big  individual  he  saw  bustling  about,  and  talking  with 
great  rapidity  on  all  matters,  was  the  real  magician  of  the  hammer. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  the  great  man  to  a  bewildered-look- 
ing  boy  who  was  present,  "what  are  you  about,  what  have  you  been  do- 
ing, and  what  are  you  going  to  do?  It  would  be  positively  refreshingj 
to  see  you  doing  something.  There,  move  those  pedestals,  fill  thos 
lamps,  sweep  out  the  office ;  take  those  letters.  Come — come— com^i 
really — God  bless  my  soul  V\ 
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•  I  wish  to  see,"  said  Varley,  "  Mr.  Bobbins." 

"  Well,  biess  my  soul !  I'm  Mr.  Bobbins ;  don't  you  see  me  ?  Wljat 
!s  it  ?  My  time's  valuable,  if  your's  ain't.  Come,  out  with  it,  d — n  it. 
Bless  my  soul!" 

"  You  sell  estates  by  auction  ?" 

"  My  good  sir,  I  sell  anything  by  auction,  and  everything  by  auction, 
from  peg-tops  to  palaces.  IH  sell  you,  if  you  like.  Bless  my  soul !  I 
Bell  everything  and  everybody." 

"  Indeed  '  I  wish  to  place  in  your  hands  a  large  estate  near  York 
for  public  competition." 

"  Very  good — thatH  do.  Come  in.  Now  for  the  particulars.  Here 
goes.  York  to  wit ;  do  you  take — eh  ?  Come  along,  this  way — private 
room.    How  much  do  you  think  it's  wortli  ?" 

Not  much,"  said  Varley,  Looking  round  him,  "  if  I  may  judge  from 
its  style  of  decoration." 

"Pho — phe  !  I  mean  the  estate,  not  the  room.  Come,  what's  its 
narae  ?    Out  with  it." 

"  It  is  called  the  Grange  estate,  and  was  formerly  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Rankley,  now  deceased." 

"  Eh?— what  is  your  name — Harley?"  ' 

"  No." 

"  Barley  ?" 

"  No." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  1  what  is  your  rume 
"  Varley." 

"  That'll  do,  it's  all  the  same — here  goes.  Read  that.  Business  is 
business.    If  your  time  ain't  valuable,  mine  is." 

He  took  from  a  file  a  letter,  which  he  placed  in  Varley'si  hands,  who, 
with  unfeigned  astonishment,  reail  as  follows  : — 

"  Sib, — As  a  metropolitan  auctioneer  I  address  to  you  this  circular, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  every  gentleman  of  your  profession  in 
London,  warning  you  against  accepting  instructions  for  the  sale  of  an 
estate  near  to  York,  and  lately  the  property  of  Sir  George  Rankley, 
Bart. 

"  The  present  holder  is  a  Mr.  Bernard  Varley,  and,  as  the  solicitor  of 
Miranda  Rankley,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  baronet,  I  am  laboriously 
collecting  evidence  disputative  of  Bernard  Varley's  title  to  the  estate  in 
question.  Should  you,  therefore,  be  waited  on  by  him  with  an  offer  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  the  said  estate,  you  will  do  so  on  your  own  respon- 
sibility, and  the  purchaser  may  afterwards  find  he  has  no  title. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"CrrARLEs  Anderson,  solicitor, 

"  Mr.  Bobbins.  "  York." 

'■'  D  nl"  cried  Bernard  Varley. 

"  Exactly.  Good  morning.  That's  the  way  out.  No  go.  If  your 
time  ain't  valuabie,  mine  is.  Tom — Tom,  show  Mr.  Farley  out — eh  i 
Good  morning.    Bless  my  soul ! " 

Perfectly  bewildered,  aud  in  a  storm  of  prl^  ^ion  Bernard  Varley  found 
himself  in  the  street. 

CHAPTER  CXLVIII. 

TWITTEB's  resolve.  THE  FORGED  CHECK  AND  THE  DETECTION. — 

varlet's  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  money. 

It  was  in  a  perplexing  and  anxious  state  of  mind  that  Samuel  Twit- 
ter revolved  the  various  modes  of  procedure  over  in  his  mind.  Many 
things  were  desirable,  he  told  himself,  yet  many  were  dubious  or  dan- 
gerous ;  the  thing,  therefore,  that  he  endeavoured  to  encompass,  was 
the  most  certain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  involved  the  least  possible 
amount  of  personal  risk ;  for  Samuel  Twitter's  recent  adventures  had 
but  Httle  tended:  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  courage  and  adventure  into  his 
mind. 

After  much  thought,  he  determined  to  provide  against  the  next  visit 
of  the  active  and  exemplary  inspector,  by  decamping  and  -leaving  the 
nest  empty.  He,  therefore,  arose  early,  while  the  people  of  the  house 
were  busily  emptoyed  about  ordinary  affairs,  dressed  himself,  and  after 
assuring  himself,  by  carefully  listening  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  that 
no  one  was  at  hand,  he  quietly  descended  the  stairs,  peering  as  he 
carae  down  into  every  hole  and  corner,  until  he  finally  readied  the 
door,  which  he  opened  and  closed  without  disturbing  any  one  of  the 
household. 

"  There,"  said  Twitter,  "  Mr.  Inspector  can  now  settle  the  bill  if  he 
likes,  r  shall  not.  I  didn't  go  there  of  my  own  choice,  nor  did  I  order 
anything,  so  I  ain't  liable." 

Twitter  found  that  the  exercise  of  walking  was  anything  but  plea- 
sant ;  hw  hmbs  were  stiff  and  sore,  while  his  bruises  required  some 
attention,  and,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  he  called  a  coach,  qnd 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  hlra  to  the  hgtel  he  had  been  living  at,  sepa- 
rately from  Vvloy.  '  . 


m 

His  appearance  here  was  rather  unexpected — at  least,  his  personal 
appearance  in  such  guise  was  scarcely  looked  for ;  and  Twitter  was 
much  annoyed  by  being  conscious  that  he  was  food  for  observation 
among  the  waiters.  He,  however,  immediately  retired  to  his  own 
apartment,  and  remained  some  time  in  communion  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  then  he  ordered  a  large  box  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
when  again  alone,  he  opened  it  and  began  to  make  a  careful  search 
over  its  contents. 

For  some  time  Twitter's  search  appeared  in  vain,  and  his  peevishness 
seemed  upon  the  increase,  for  he  turned  the  contents  over  in  a  hasty 
and  angry  manner,  as  if  his  patience  and  hopes  were  alike  exhausted. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Twitter,  in  a  low  tone,  "if  I  have  lost 
them.  I  know  I  had  some,  for  I  always  thought  they  would  be  useful, 
and  now  when  they  are  most  needed  they  are  not  to  be  found." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  so  much  of  Twitter's  coHutenance  as  was  ca- 
pable  of  expressing  satisfaction,  did  so,  as  he  held  in  his  hand  a  small 
piece  of  paper.    It  was  a  blank  check. 

He  hastily  thrust  back  the  contents  of  the  box,  which  he  had  taken 
out,  and  drawing  writing  materials  towards  him,  he  began  to  practice 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  name  of  Bernard  Varley,  imitating  a  signature 
he  already  possessed,  written  by  Varley  himself. 

Many  attempts  were  abortive,  but  at  length  he  succeeded,  and  the 
signature  was  attached  to  the  check,  which  was  tilled  up  with  the  de- 
mand of  six  thousand  pounds.  Twitter  wouldfltave  demanded  more, 
but  he  feared  that  so  much  might  not  be  therfe,  and  then  he  would  get 
none.  It  was,  however,  much  a;,'aiiist  hiafl?atui  e  to  se|^  a  smaller  sum, 
when  he  believed  a  larger  one  w  '  even  for  safety  sake, 

but  he  did  do  it,  and  the  dieck  Irawn  for  the  emn  of 

six  thousand  pounds. 

"Now,"  thought  Twitter^" the  next  thing  will  be  to  present  it  and 
obtain  the  money." 

So  greatly  was  he  elated  that  he  ordered  some  refreshments  to  be 
brought  him;  then,  after  a  time,  he  ordered  a  coach,  into  which  he 
stepped,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  bankers'. 

Twitter  was  not  in  the  most  imperturbable  mood  as  he  was  driven 
along;  on  the  contrary,  now  that  his  scheme  was  so  near  completion, 
he  became  slightly  nervous  as  to  the  result,  though  he  felt  conscious 
that  if  he  were  detected,  that  Varley  dared  not  do  aught  to  injure  him. 
Yet  Varley  was  a  desperate,  bold,  and  bad  man,  altogether  fjee  from 
those  fears  which  haunted  his.  Twitter's,  imagination. 

Wliile  these  thoughts  crossed  his  mind  the  coach  stopped,  and  the 
coachman  in  another  minute  opened  the  door,  saying : — 

"  This  is  the  house,  yer  honner." 

"  Ve»y  well,"  said  Twitter.  "  Wait  awhile  till  I  return,  as  I  shall 
want  you  to  go  back." 

"  Yes,  yer  honour,"  said  the  coachman,  with  a  touch  of  the  brim  of 
his  hat. 

Twitter  entered  the  banking-house,  and  made  straight  for  the  desk 
where  he  saw  checks  were  being  cashed,  and  handed  in  his  own.  Twit- 
ter's manner  betrayed  embarrassment;  indeed,  he  had  scarce  breath 
enough  to  speak,  and  he  watched  the  expression  of  the  clerk's  counte- 
nance with  a  nervousness  that  was  quite  painful  to  himself. 

The  individual  who  took  the  check  looked  at  the  signature  very  hard, 
and  then  consulted  a  book,  after  which  he  left  the  room,  and  presently 
returned  with  another  individual,  who  likewise  consulted  the  book,  and 
then  they  both  came  to  Twitter. 

"  We  cannot  pay  this  check,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Are  there  no  funds?"  inquired  Twitter. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  does  not  appear  genuine.  The  signature  and  filling  up 
are  diflTerent  firom  what  Mr.  Varley  usually  adopts.  I  must  detain  it 
and  yourself." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Twitter,  with  more  composure  than  he  thought 
himself  capable  of,  but  which  no  doubt  arose  from  his  belief  in  the  in- 
ability of  Bernard  Varley  to  do  anything  to  his  detriment.  "  You  had 
better  send  for  Mr.  Varley,  as  my  time  is  of  consequence." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  somewhat  staggered  by  the  cool 
request ;  "  have  the  kindness  to  walk  this  way,  and  we  will  immedi' 
ately  dispatch  some  one  for  Mr.  Varley." 

Twitter  entered  a  small  room,  evidently  used  as  a  waiting-room,  arid 
seated  himself  before  the  fire,  there  to  await  until  Varley  came. 

It  was  some  time  ere  he  could  arrive,  and  Twitter  took  up  the  morn- 
ing paper,  feigning  to  amuse  himself  during  the  interval  he  had  to  wait, 
but,  however  well  to  appearance  he  effected  this,  he  felt  but  wretchedly 
at  heart. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  will  say,"  thought  Twitter,  with  an  uneasy  shift 
in  his  chair ;  "he  cannot  let  me  be  taken  for  forgery,  that's  clear,  be- 
cause, though  he  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  me  hanged,  yet  he 
would  know  very  well  that  his  fate  would  be  similar  to  my  own  ;  for 
what  motive  should  I  have  to  keep  the  secret  since  my  own  life  was  no 
longer  affected  by  it,  and  I  could  revenge  myself  upon  him. 

"  No;  he  must  admit  the  -writing  as  his  j  but  shguW  they  make  tha 
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inquiries  without  my  being  present,  then  I  am  lost,"  thought  Twitter, 
■with  a  groan. 

There  was  a  slight  bustle,  and  one  of  the  clerks  uttered  the  name  of 
Varley. 

"  Ah  !  he  is  come,"  thought  Twitter,  and,  in  another  moment,  Var- 
ley entered  the  room. 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  malice  and  pleasure  perceptible,  as  if 
he  were  glad  that  Samuel  Twitter  was  thus  safely  lodged,  and  in  his 
power.  He  looked  more  pleasantly  than  before,  when  he  saw,  too,  the 
roaiks  of  violence  he  bore  upon  his  person — evidences  of  his  own  bru- 
tality — which  seemed  to  give  him  much  delight, 

"  Ah  !  Samuel  Tv.'itter,"  he  said,  with  a  triumphant  air,  "  I  had  not 
ex-  e  ted  ttiis  interview.  It  is  pleasant  when  fiiends  meet  unexpectedly, 
it  b.ings  Joy  to  my  heart,  Samuel  Twitter." 

"  Ah  !  you're  very  good— good,"  groaned  Twitter,  "  and  would,  I 
dare  say,  be  happy  to  have  seen  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames." 

Varley's  colour  changed  for  a  moment  as  he  met  Twitter's  eye  during 
this  reply ;  it  brought  with  it  a  disagreeable  reminiscence. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Varley;  "  not  at  all.  You  are  here  upon  busi- 
ness, I  dare  say ;  you  did  not  desire  my  company,  though,  so  mvch, 
perbap.<!,  as  I  desired  yours.  Our  meeting  is  unexpected,  Samuel 
Twitter." 

"  Oh,  yes,  very;  but  the  people  here  sent  purposely  for  you  upon 
business." 


he  inquired  of  the  clerk  who 


*'i  What  is  it  that  you  sf  Ht  fur  me?" 
was  in  attendance. 

"  A  cheque  has  been  presented  to  UB,  purporting  to  be  drawn  by  you 
for  six  thous  nd  pounds.  V^' 

"  Six  thousand  pounds!'  echoed  Varley,  in  a  peculiar  bland  and  sub- 
dued tone,  that  marie  Twitter  groan  internally. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Varley ;  we  were  doubtful  of  the  signature,  and  sent  for 
you." 

"  You  did  very  right,"  said  Varley,  in  the  same  tone,  but  glancing  at 
Twitter. 

"  Is  it  genuine  ?"  inquired  the  clerk. 
"  Allow  me  to  look  at  it,"  said  Vailey. 

The  clerk  handed  the  check  to  him,  and  Varley  carefully  read  it 
through,  and  after  curiously  and  minutely  examining  it,  he  laid  it  down 
before  him,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  Twi-ter,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quence, interfered,  with  the  desperate  attempt  of  silencing  Varley,  and 
even  compelling  him  to  acknowledge  the  signature,  through  fear  of  the 
consequence, 

"  Mr.  Vailey,"  h  said,  "  knows  that  I  would  not  commit  such  an 
act  as  your  suspicions  would  imp.y ;  he  knows,  too,  that  I  wouid  not  do 
anything  that  would  cost  me  my  life,  especially  as  he  is  well  aware  that 
the  existence  of  another  person  entirely  depends  upon  my  own." 

'Jh  s  had  all  the  effect  it  was  ii  tended  for;  Varley  at  once  saw  his 
imminent  danger— he  turned  very  sick— the  room  appea  ed  to  swim 
round,  ^vhen  he  made  an  effort  to  speak  and  said,  in  a  faint  voice, — 

'*  I  lecoilect  now—- it  is  ray  signature.  It  is  all  right.  You  must 
cash  it." 

Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Varley,"  replied  the  clerk,  much  puzzled  by  what 
occurred,  for  he  could  not  understand  what  had  happened ;  in  his  own 
mil  d  the  forgery  was  clear,  and  he  thought  Varley  knew  it ;  but  why  he 
should  suddenly  admit  the  cheque  to  be  genuine  was  beyond  his  com- 
prehension, but  there  was  no  room  lor  hesitation,  and  he  continued, — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  having  given  you  so  much  trouble,  Mr.  Varley, 
and  must  apologise  to  this  gentleman  for  the  unpleasant  occurrence  of 
his  det^.ntion,  but  it  was  our  duty  to  make  sure  where  a  doubt  existed." 

•'  Oh,  don't  name  it,"  cried  Twitter,  delighted  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  but  yet  nervously  apprehensive  of  Varley ;  "  it  couldn't  be 
helped.  I  dare  say ;  but,  as  1  have  waited  here  long  enough,  perhaps 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  cash  for  this  at  once." 

"  Most  certainly,  sir,"  ^aid  the  clerk;  "  step  this  way." 

Twitter  enteied  the  public  part  oi  the  bank,  and  once  more  stood  at 
the  counter,  but  closely  followed  by  Bernard  Varley,  who  watched  every 
mcvtmenthe  made,  and  fixed  Lis  eyes  upon  Twitter,  who  felt  as  uncom- 
fortable beneath  his  basilisk-like  gaze,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
though  he  (Twitter)  never  once  looked  at  Varley,  or  met  his  eyes.  He 
hastily  counted  over  the  changa  for  the  cheque,  aad  carefully  secured  it 
about  his   erson,  and  thtn  turned  to  leave  the  hall. 

In  this  Lt  was  followed  by  Bernard  Varley,  who  kept  close  to  his 
heels,  until  he  came  into  the  street,  when  the  latter  seized  hold  of  him 
with  a  nervous  gripe  of  the  throat,  saying, — 

"  Samuel  Twitter,  the  moriey,— the  money  !  I  must  have  it.  Give 
it  up  quietly,  and  save  your  life,  or  all  the  help  you  may  call  for  shall 
not  save  you." 

"  Help— help  !  Murder  !  Police  !"  cried  Twitter,  as  he  felt  Varley's 
grasp,  and  his  endeavours  to  possess  himself  of  the  booty  he  (Twitter) 
tiad  about  him.  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued  betwe<^n  thenj. 
(Tq  be  continufd  in  PUf  neft.J 


WAKE,  FLORA,  DEAR!  AND  HEAR  MY  LAY, 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Thames,"  Src. 

Wake,  Flora,  dear !  and  hear  my  lay. 

Whilst  tuneful  notes  appear  so  gay ; 

Ere  morn  assumes  her  lovely  train. 

Let  echos  not  repeat  in  vain ; 

From  slumbers  sweet,  dear  Flora,  rise, 

Whilst  whistling  winds  will  waft  my  sighs; 

Then  list  and  hear  your  lover  say, 

"  Wake,  Flora,  dear  !  and  hear  my  lay." 

Yes,  Flora,  cease  thy  pleasant  dreams. 
As  ray  silent  heart  with  affection  teems ; 
What  life  can  show,  or  who  can  tell. 
How  sweet  the  influence  of  thy  spell  ? 
Then  let  my  lay  with  every  strain 
Breathe  till  words  repeat  again — 
Until  the  morn  proclaims  the  day. 
Wake,  Flora,  dear  I  and  hear  my  lay." 

E'en  waves  may  roll  and  rivers  meet, 
And  sounds  speak  of  thy  charms  so  sweet ; 
The  moon  may  shine  on  yonder  green, 
Whilst  spotless  skies  make  all  serene ; 
Then  let  my  voice  repeat  thy  name. 
Whilst  echos  loud  proclaim  thy  fame, 
O'er  hills  and  dales,  and  ocean's  spray — 
"  Wake,  Flora,  dear  I  and  hear  my  lay." 


Care  of  Bees  in  Egypt. — M.  Maillett,  who  was  French  Consul 
in  Egypt,  in  1692,  informs  us,  that  about  the  end  of  October,  all  sxich 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt  as  possess  hives,  embark  them  on  the  Hiie 
and  convey  them  upon  that  river  to  Upper  Egypt,  calculating  to  arrive 
there  at  the  time  when  the  inundation  is  subsiding,  and  the  lands 
having  been  sown,  the  flowers  begin  to  bud.  The  hives  having  come  to 
this  part  of  Egypt,  are  then  placed  pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  after  being  marked  and  numbeied  by  the  ^everal  owners. 
Here  tlie  bees  feed  in  the  fiel  s  during  some  days,  and  when  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  have  got  in  all  the  honey  and  wax  that  can  be  met 
with  within  two  or  three  leagues  round,  their  conductors  convey  them 
in  the  same  boats  two  or  thrte  lower,  and  remain  there  as  loi;g  as  it 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  collect  all  the  riches  of  the  new  station. 
Then  the  earth  forwards  its  productions,  and  the  plants  come  into  b  oom 
in  proportion  as  ihey  come  neare  to  their  place  of  abode.  In  fine,  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  after  having  travelled  through  the  whole 
length  ol  Egypt,  they  arrive  at  tf^e  spots  whence  they  had  set  out,  and 
return  to  their  respective  habitatiohs,  for  care  is  taken  to  set  down 
exactly  in  a  roll  or  register,  every  district  whence  the  hives  set  out  m 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  their  number  and  the  names  of  'he  parti- 
cular persons  who  sent  them,  as,  likewise,  the  mark  or  number  of  the 
boats  in  which  they  were  placed,  according  to  their  several  habitation*.  \ 
Niebuhr  saw  upon  the  Nile,  between  Cairo  and  Damietta,  a  convoy  of 
4,000  hives,  in  their  transit  from  Upper  Egypt  to  the  Delta. 

Two  gentlemen  who  had  been  schoolfellows,  meeting  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  inquiry  arose  after  another  companion  of  their  boyish  days,  to 
which  it  was  replied,  th'.t  from  the  pulpit  he  had  taken  to  the  fiar. 
Upon  explanation  it  came  cut  that  bis  business  was  that  of  an  auctioveer, 
and  that  he  had  married  an  innkeeper's  davghtcr. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONPENTS. 

All  communications  (post-paid)  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  »t 
the  ofSce,  when  they  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

Y.  D, — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  MS.  of  "  Maud"  at  the  author's 
earliest  convenience.  We  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  bin*  from 
what  we  have  already  received,  and  will  pay  instant  attention  to  the 
tale. 

Light  Hearts"  shall  be  inserted. 
We  are  obliged  for  the  article  on  "  Greenwich  Fair."    It  is  in  hand, 
J.  Wright. — We  are  afraid  the  MS.  is  mistaid. 
"God  bless  the  Survey."— Declined ;  not  suitable. 
H.  S.  C,  N.  can  be  obliged  in  future ;  but  the  articles  mnst  be  short,  AS 

the  space  is  confined. 
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THE  PREDICTION. 


A  LEGEND. 

"  We  will  stroll  to  the  ruined  castle  this  evening,  an'  thou  wilt,  my 
Tilu  to'^her  Mordaunt  to  Hortense  Hartville,  who  was  on  a 

-  Gladly,  my  deai  girl."  returned  Hortense.  "  You  know  I  love  to 
visit  old  rains.  Thi,  gloomy  evening  it  will  be  delightful  to  witness 
the  sun  gloriously  sinking  to  rest,  and  his  departing  beams  gilding  the 
dark-leaved  ivy  and  throwing  fantastic  shadows  from  efch  ^all  ng 
buttress  and  nodding  tower.  Come,  let  us  go,"  she  exclaimed,  hastily 
wrvvHn^ir''  V^'"^?"«''^^°™'h''=»^l^"  bright  hair  escaped 
wavy  ringlets  :  '  and.  perhaps,  there  is  a  legend  or  something  at'acheS 
to  It.    You  wdl  tell  me  on  the  spot." 

ofthelll^t??^'^"^  "'"..'"■'^  Ihe  animated  face 

!Lr..it  5  =     ^"^     ^  P°«"t  i'^  the  story,  fuUy 

accredited  by  the  Ignorant  peasantry,  Herbeit  Leyton  will,  no  doubt 
to  I  lease  Hortense,  fill  up  the  faulty  part."  ' 
"  Herbert  Leyton  will  be  very  clever,  then,"  archly  returned  Hor 
irth:  J  It'"'?'''"^^'         '''''''  Eo^iJy  Mordaun^finac  Lcies' 

Herbert  Leyton  knows  better  tW  to  I      a^  p^^^^^^^^  ^' Y^lTne,; 

Not  at  all,  child.    Bo  but  come  two  steoa  nearpr        -  ^ 
own  bright  eye.  can  unriddle  my  riddle,  ?f  ?/e  iXu. 
nay  but  you  shall  come  and  see  ;"  and  Emily  laughing,  IPd  h7r'  to  ti  ; 
window.       Now  look,  pretty  innocent,  at  good  Master  Herbert  com  i.! 

Tie  ^aT^enT.'  *°  'Tl'      °"  ""^  come  along T 

The  fair  ir:ends  descended  the  stairs,  and,  with  Herbert,  wert  soon 
on  their  way  o  the  ruin.,,  which  gratified  the  gen.le  Horten  e  1 

yJoU  ^Tu  T  «^ated  themselves  on  agrassy  i 

Knoll,  and  Hortense  fcegged  of  Emilv  to  rPlatA  ti.«  ^  »""agras8y| 

Khich  she  did  in  the  following  words  7-!  ^'"""'''^  I 

In  the  half-barbarous,  unpolished  days,  when  the  baron<!  r^f  Pn^i.,,  i  ^ 

l.appi,«,.  or  misery  o^'helr  .'nfer  ort-^  .hei:' v^^^^^^ 
quesUon  him  who  wi  ej  U    n.  V  ' 

more  potent  than  righ^^he^  ""^ht  was  far 

obtain  the  person  of  hiVeremy  enual  or  .  ^♦^"'^^'^"^ 
extirpate  him,  seize  his  land  and  w»  ^'"'i''  '""^^  «^ 
-f£^o....;..^^;^^  his  «wn 

ii.?'r:L7;rort;:r^ 

rhe  owner  of  tLs  proud  castle  iZ'  7^  ^"^^''"'^  ''^'^  ^"'^  ^"'"'al^- 
naa  all  feared    LnThated    anrL  i^^ 

ave  hi,  own  so^,  who'was  a^  un  ikShi^  fathe'r'aTV"  "'^"^'^ 
vnd  Pitz  Osberfs  love  to  his  borwas   he  Ine       ^  '"^ 
.t.«  solitary  «ower  in  a  wLTn^  ^^e^^^T a^ll^^  1:^1^ 


1  dark   cold-hearted,  crueir^;ipe;sdti^;i^o^;;j;r;^^ 

'  ce^UchUd'  '^^^  innT- 

I  tn„^°/*'^"^r  ^  to  his  very  nature  it  seemed,  and  strange 

superstition  were  the  fos.ring  nur.es  o?t£ 

i  cnn"^  P"^-*^^*^**""  had  for  generations  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  of  this  ancient  race,  and  the  proud  Fitz  Osbert  dreadedTo  see  the 
lulfu  ment  which,  f:om  the  aspect  of  things,  coloured  as  Ihey  were  w 
his  gloomy  imagination,  he  could  not  but  think  was  near.  ^ 

"When  from  Fitz  Osbert's  Moor-like  race 

Of  swarthy  skin  and  raven  hair. 
And  eyes  as  midnight  dark,  shall  spring 
A  branch  of  Saxon  beauty  rare, 

Fitz  Osbert's  chief  had  need  beware  

The  strongest,  loftiest  tower  shall  fall, 

The  eagle's  nest  will  rear  a  dove. 
Light  from  a  soul  shall  quick  depart, 
Ere  fate  the  words  of  Zoofna  prove. 
Then  the  race  of  Osbei  t  will  decay 
As  snow-built  labours  fade  away. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  said  to  be  chaunted,  accompanied  bv  stran*r« 
music,  at  the  birth  of  each  member  of  the  house  of  orert.'^oS 
membir  fr*^  ""'''"^  and  dread.    Fitz  Osbert,  the  only^u^vS 
member  of  the  once  numerous  family,  had  looked  forward  with  inteisf 
ohcitude  to  the  time  when  his  wife,  the  Lady  Blanch,  expected  to  ie 
8  ow  on  him  the  sacred  name  of  father.    The  period  arrived  marked 
I  strongly  by  concurring  events,  amid.st  the  warring  of  elemenTs  ^he 
deep  roar  of  thunder,  the  fierce  glaring  of  light ningf  and  the  wUd'  out 
break.,  of  v^ind.  drowning  hail  and  rain  against  toV  and  tuTr  J  it 
missals  from  some  furious  demon',  hand,  and  above  all,  wa  heard 
J  the  music  and  chaunt,  with  unearthly  laughter,  repeated,  echoed  and 
SZ^Tf'  'V^'  ''''  '''''''  ^'^-^  ^^'f  i^^embl  ng  wuh  wiW 

fl  !   f'    1   '  .'"^  "^^^^       '^*«™'        the  wind  afsumed  the 

force  of  a  hurricane,  when  lo,  the  tower,  in  which  was  kept  thHrmour 
and  reasure,  accumulated  by  generations,  and  reputed  to  be  stTon^ 
and  impregnable  as  Alpine  rock,  after  a  i;ud  peal  of  th  nder 
a  crash  that  transfixed  the  haughty  baron,  like'  statu   ofs  on  o^S 
spot  on  which  he  stood,  and  rendered  nerveless  the  arm  o?  the  leech 

?u rtJrtVn"J';  -  swL  so  power 

ful  that  from  its  dread  influence  her  sweet  spirit  lost  its  prist  ne  Jrijht- 
ness.  From  that  hour  the  past  was  lost  lo  her,  or,  as  if  it  had  Ser 
been;  gentle  and  harmless  as  a  dove,  she  ever  was;  hut  all  the  hi^h  at 
tributes  of  reason  had  fled,  and  she  would  fondi;  and  c  re  s  hef  fa  r' 

lumsr^ '''''  '""^""'^  '''"^^'  -  child,  ven  a 

h  mself ,  a  dear,  a  loved,  and  loving  playmate ;  the  baron,  too,  was  a  tered  in 
his  mood,  the  darkness  of  his  nature  showing  itself  in  fits,  which  wis  be 
fore  habitual.  His  wild  ungovernable  temper  was  checked,  if  not  LbdLd 
I  and  his  cold  cruel-hearted  nature  somewhat  softened.  Hi  feuds  with  the 
neighbouung  barons  were  less  frequent,  and  his  power  not  so  tvrln 
mca l  y  and  unjustifiably  used  as  formerly,  and  hi  some  of  his^'Tld 
moods,  he  opened  some  loathsome  dungeons,  and  allowed  their  wretched 
inmates,  whose  existence  there  was  only  known  to  one  cr  two  of  hT^ 
creatures   comparative  freedom  and  comfort,  and  sent  large  suins  to 
the  adjoining  monastery,  and  he  listened  with  something^k" ^om 
placency  to  the  admonitions  and  exhortations  of  the  pious  IhostiyTon 
fessor,  he  had  before  treated  with  superlative  contempt;  bJt  h's  capr" 
ciousness  did  not  leave  him,  for  he  would  do  severe  and  bUter  penance 
for  some  violent  outbreak  of  passion ;  and  then  he  would  ^  togetheH 
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goodly  cotnpar.y,  and  presiding  at  the  merry  feast  and  intoxicated  by 
the  contents  of  the  overflowing  goblet-the  song  of  the  minstrel  which 
told  of  the  prowess  of  knight  o,  baron  in  overcoming  all  that  opposed 
them,  be  it  of  mortal  power  or  unearthly  might,  till  he  ^ould  .ancy 
himself  like  the  hero,  endued  with  godlike  power,  and  he  would  bid  tht 
vassals  br  f.g  the  bright  Edwy  to  his  presence  ;  and  he  would  throw  a 
proud  glance  round  his  rush-strewn  hull,  hung  with  trophies  of  tbe 
war  tournay  and  chase,  and  filled  with  guests  and  servants,  and  then 
his  eye  would  rest  upon  his  child,  with  all  the  pride  of  ancestry,  lather, 
and  lord  and  beam  from  liis  dark  countenance,  hke  sunbeams  through 
clouds.  And  as  each  guest  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  noble  bearing, 
and  the  beauty  of  blue  eyed,  golden-haired  Edwy,  who,  m  truth,  de- 
served them  all,  for  he  was  fair  and  comely  as  any  on  earth  could 
he  the  baron  would  vaunt,  and  boasting,  ask  if  it  was  possible,  so 
hekut.ful,  so  promising  a  bud  could  in  any  wise  be  the  last,  the  means 
ofwith  ring  a  stately  tree  ;  and  he  would  stroke  back  the  burnished 
locks  from  off  the  boy's  dtlicate  purple- veined  brow. 

"  What  can  touch  toharm  thee,  Edwy,  protected  by  my  arm,  and  shielded 
by  mine  heart  ?  Thou,  smooth-limbed  boy,  shall  grow  to  man  s  estate,  and 
beard  the  wolf  in  his  den  on  thi.e  o.n  br;ad  lands,  ana  hunt  the  wild 
hoar  in  thy  forests;  the  wolf,  the  she  wolf  and  her  cubs,  shall  yield 
their  skins  lor  thy  foot  to  tread  on,  and  I,  thy  father  will  ««« /hee  my 
children,  ay,  and  thy  children's  children-a  tribe,  1  say-a  bold  com- 

^"^And  then  he  would  change  and  his  lip  quiver  like  the  leaf  of 
an  aspen,  as  perchance  the  thought  of  the  Lady  Blanch  would  cross, 
like  a  dark  precursor  of  storm,  his  bright  horizon  of  imagination  ;  her 
a  l.ving  everyday  remembrancer  of  the  evil  prediction,  and  its  some 
part  f!  filment.  And  his  m:nd  would  be  racked  with  the  a^onizmg 
ihought  that  he  was  an  in.'.eed  mo  ta',  and  could  not  intimidate  or 
bribe  death,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  the  fell  destroyer  of  mankind 
to  sweep  a^ay,  as  chalT  before  the  wind,  the  P^f  ^^t'""'' °L 
ancient  house  ;  that  his  glorious  golden  bowl  might  be  broken  and  he 
descend,  the  last  of  his  race,  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  a  childless  and 

desolate  man.  .  •  i     p  v,. 

In  such  I  ke  alternations  of  joy  and  gloom,  m  the  mind  of  his 
father,  twelve  years  passed  over  the  head  of  Edwy,  and  he  was 
graceful  and  healthy  as  the  morn;  health  seemed  to  have  set  her  mark 
UDon  him,  and  the  angel  of  sickness  to  have  respected  the  token  as  he 
passed  over  the  eaith,  and  ever  and  anon  rested  an  unwelcome  guest 
with  the  inhabitants  thereof.  When  his  lady  mother  faded  and  pined 
slowly  but  surely  away,  her  spirit  fled  to  its  eternal  home  m  the  skies., 
and  the  frail  tenement  that  had  enshrined  it,  was  consigned  with  tears 
and  pompous  obsequies  to  its  kindred  dust.  From  that  time  the  baron 
could  scarcely  bear  Edwy  from  his  .ight,  so  fearful  was  he  aught  ot  evil 
miKht  befal  him.  But  when  some  months  had  passed  after  the  death 
of  Lady  Blanch,  he  was  obliged  to  go  a  journey  of  some  da>s;  and  upon 
mature  deliberation,  be  determined  on  leaving  Edwy  at  honae.  rather 
than  have  him  incur  t'ne  peril  of  journeying;  and  strict  ar.d  manifold 
were  the  injunctions  laid  on  each  vassal  and  warder-keeper,  to  wa'ch 
over  the  .atety  of  the  young  Edwy  Fitz  O.bert,  and  generous  rewards 
or  fierce  denunciations  of  unheard-of  vengeance  held  forth,  as  he  should 
find  matters  cn  his  .eturn.  The  baron  went  and  returned  agam,  and 
iovously  embraced  his  boy,  who  flew  to  the  portal  to  welcome  him. 
The  baron  threw  aside  his  helmet,  and  had  removed  the  massy  spurs 
from  his  heel,  then  laid  his  giant  form  at  length  upon  a  couch,  covered 
with  wild  deer-skins,  and  after  embracing,  said  to  Edwy,— 

«  Whilst  thou  tend  thise  hawks,  mine  Edwy,  I  will  seek  some  repose 
ere  the  noontide  meal,  for  I  am  weary,  boy  ;  we  were  on  horse  before 
the  sun  had  torn  one  c  oud  from  the  b:ue  above,  so  hie  thee  Edwy,  and 
teU  me  when  I  «aken  how  thy  hawk,  speed  in  thair  new  gear 

H?fo  ded  bis  arms,  and  soon  slumbe.ed.  and  Edwy  took  his  favourite 
falcon  0:.  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to  amuse  himself ;  when  in  his  own 
rpartmeut  something  engaging  his  attention,  he  sat  the  bird  down  be^ 
8?de  him  which  instantly  began  to  hop  about,  eludmg  Edwy  s  efforts  to 
?ake  it  and  at  length  became  entangled  in  some  array  ot  tapest.y,  which 
Edwy  with  all  bis  strength,  succeeded  in  putting  aside,  when  perceiving 
a  currea  of  air,  he  inspected  the  wall,  in  which  was  the  appearance  of 
a  door  Ed^y-'s  curiosity  being  excted.  he  opened  it,  the  bird  instantly 
Lw  d;wn  the  aperture.  Edwy  pursued  it.  and  guided  by  the  fluitenng 
ofTts  wTng*.  mo?e  than  the  glimmering  of  light,  traced  many  turnings 
ana  windings,  till  finding  himself  involved  in  total  darkness  and  his 
b"eathU^g  oppressed  by  unwholesome  pent  up  air.  he  determined  on  re- 
tmning  when  turnmg  abruptly  he  stumbled  and  fell ;  groping  about  to 
regain  his  feet,  his  band  came  ia  contact  with  somethmg  on  the  ground 
which  opened,  and  he  fell  struggling  into  a  loathsome  cell. 

The  hour  of  noon  arrived  and  the  ba^on  awoke  refreshed  from  sleep  ; 
the  board  was  laden  wiih  cheer,  and  Fitz  Osbert  being  impatient,  bade 
a  vassal  summon  Edwy  to  the  hall.  Herbert  sought  the  boy,  bu  no- 
where could  he  see  or  hear  him  ;  none  had  seen  him  since  he  left  the 
Daion  •  Heibeit  trembled  to  tell  the  baron,  vho  met  him  at  the  door 


aMwhen  he  sawlwisconcerted  visage  of  the  menial,  sternly  asked 
the  reason  of  his  lengthened  stay,  when  Herbert  aiiswered  — 

-  Young  Master  Edwy  could  nowhere  be  found,  and  his  apartment 

"  Th^  ?i::rt«le  and  ordering  all  the  household  to  the  hall  he 
questioned  each  of  them  concerning  his  son  in  great  wrath.  He  asked 
them  of  the  boy's  safety,  and  how  they  had  dared  to  let  him  be  one 
n  tit  from  their  sight,  and  dispersed  them  in  different  djrections  of 
the  castle  in  search.  He  himself  with  a  chosen  few  ^^"t  to  Edwy  s 
room ;  the  discomposed  arras  immediately  met  his  view  :  he  m  h 

[error  on  the  open  door,  and  perceiving  the  dim  light,  he  distractedly 
rushed  along,  bidding  some  light  torches  and  instantly  follow  him  ;  they 
soon  appeared,  and  waving  them  about,  espied  the  place  through  which 

^u'pr'otdtbe  a  trapdoor,  which  time  had  rusted  and  disjointed, 
and  the  slight  pressure  of  the  child  broken  ;  they  paused  and  gazed  on 
each  other  horror-stricken.  They  soon  got  the  means  of  descendmg,  and 
the  torches'  glare  revealed  the  lifeless  form  of  Edwy. 

The  baron  tore  with  distracted  haste  up  from  that  pestilent  vault, 
bearing  the  form  of  the  only  created  being  on  earth  he  loved  to  the 
light  and  air  of  Heaven,  but  the  silver  cord  was  snapped  asunder,  the 
ethereal  essence  of  life  had  fled,  the  rich  tide  of  ruby  blood  had  ceased 
to  ebb  and  flow,  the  bright  eyes  closed,  and  ^^^^^^^^^y.^^^^l- J^"' ^^^'^^^ 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  load  of  years  to  the  iron  frame  of  the 
baron;  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  morose  seclusion  he 
occup  ed  the  chamber  of  his  darling  Edwy.  and  'twas  said  h«  held  con- 
verse with  beings  of  another  world.  Be  that  as  it  xnay,  when  the  last  of 
the  Fitz  Osbeits  slept  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  'twas  found  he  had 
liUedthe  half  of  his  land  to  be  divided  ^^'^^^^  ^^^''Z 
named  for  the  holy  brotherhood  to  say  masses  for  the  dead,  and  the 
^ep^  e^f  liis  own  soul;  the  other  half  to  the  "^-^^f  The 

the  lordly  castle  to  be  left  undisturbed  by  man.  for  f 
owl.  and'fawn,  and  bat,  for  reptiles  to  revel  in,  f«V*^^'"^h  the  dus^^ 
feed  on,  and  the  ruthless  hand  of  Time  alone  to  ^^^^^  ,  J^/^  * 
This  w^  now  behold  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  once  spacious  edifice ;  tis 
said  there  are  great  treasures  buried  in  the  ruins,  but  it  is  looked  o„ 
lith  superstition  and  terror  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  as  the  un- 
hallowed resort  of  evU  spirits.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


THE  BETRAYED  TO  HER  INFANT. 

Oh,  sleep  not,  my  babe,  for  the  mom  of  to-morrow 
Shall  soothe  me  to  slumber  more  tranquil  than  thine ; 

The  dark  grave  shall  shield  me  fiora  shame  and  from  sorrow, 
Tho'  the  deeds  and  the  doom  of  the  guilty  are  thme. 

Not  long  shall  the  arm  of  affection  enfold  thee, 

Not  long  shait  thou  hang  on  thy  mother's  fond  breast; 
And  who  with  the  eye  of  delight  shall  behold  thee, 

And  watch  thee,  and  guard  thee,  when  I  am  at  rest  t 
And  yet  does  it  grieve  me  to  make  thee,  my  dearest, 

The  pangs  of  thy  desolate  mother  to  see; 
Thou  wilt  weep  when  the  clank  of  my  cold  cham  thou  hearest, 

And  none  but  the  guilty  shall  mourn  over  me. 
And  yet  must  I  wake  thee,  for  while  thou  art  weeping, 

To  calm  thee  I  stifle  my  tears  for  awhUe; 
But  thou  smil'st  in  thy  dreams  while  thus  placidly  sleeping, 

And  oh,  how  it  wounds  me  to  gaze  on  thy  smile. 
Alas !  my  sweet  babe,  with  what  pride  had  I  press'd  thee 

To  the  bosom  that  now  throbs  with  terror  and  shame, 
If  the  pure  tree  of  virtuous  aflection  had  blest  thee, 

And  hail'd  thee  the  heir  of  thy  father's  high  name. 
But  now  with  remorse,  that  avaUs  not,  I  mourn  thee, 

Forsaken  and  friendless  as  soon  thou  wilt  be, 
In  a  world,  if  it  cannot  betray,  it  will  scorn  thee, 

Avenging  the  guilt  of  thy  mother  on  thee. 
And  when  the  dark  thought  of  my  fate  shall  awaken 

The  deep  blu^h  of  shame  on  thy  innocent  cheek, 
When  by  all  (but  the  God  of  the  orphan)  forsaken, 

A  home  and  a  father  in  vain  thou  shalt  seek. 
I  know  the  base  world  will  seek  to  deceive  thee 

With  falsehood  like  that  which  thy  mother  beguiled; 
De«erted  and  helpless  to  whom  shall  I  leave  thee? 

Oh !  God  of  the  fatherless,  pity  my  chUd. 
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THE  KICH  MERCHANT  OF  BISHOPSGATE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 
{Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  rXMXRITED  ACCtTSATION.- 

cer's  search. 


-MARGAR2T  S  APPEAL. 
—THE  DISCOVERY. 


Alice,  observing  her  master  and  "Walter  Dudley  quit  the  counting- 
house  for  the  purpose  of  going  before  the  magistrate,  and  having  over- 
heard the  cause,  hastened  to  her  mistress's  apartment,  and  informed 
her  of  the  circumstaBce. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  despair  of  Margaret  on  receiving  the  iu- 
forioation,  for  she  now  felt  the  dreadful  and  heait-breakiiig  conviction 
that  her  kind  father's  ruin  was  inevitable.  Although  a  weak  woman, 
her  penetration  was  great  enough  to  discern  that  Christopher  Wilford, 
the  man  whom  Geoffrey  Fisher  had  saved  from  perishing  in  the  streets, 
was  one  of  these  monsters  guilty  of  that  crime — base  ingratitude — a 
crime  so  detestable,  so  hoiribie  and  revolting  to  every  law  in  nature, 
that  the  greatest  wretch  in  existence  is  ashamed  to  own  to  it. 

She  well  knew  that  exchanging  genuine  for  those  that  were  counter- 
feit, was  no  doings  of  the  honest  and  upright  Geoffiey  Fisher,  but  felt 
convinced  that  Wilford,  in  whom  was  placed  such  unlimited  confidence, 
was  wickedly  and  traitorously  betraying  hi.s  trust,  av.d  craftily  working 
his  benefactor's  destruction.  Margaret,  not  knowing  any  other  indi 
▼Idual  than  Henry  Dudley,  on  whom  she  could  confide  in  this  sad  and 
mysterious  affair,  determined  to  consult  him  on  the  subject.  Pen- 
ning a  hasty  note,  Alice  was  dispatched  to  his  quarters  in  the  Tower, 
■where  she  fortunately  lound  him 

With  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  he  broke  the  seal,  and,  reading  the 
contents,  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Bishopsgate-street,  where  he 
entered  the  house  of  the  poldsmith,  as  he  and  Alice  imagined,  unseen  ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  they  were  observed  by  Wilford,  who  instantly, 
without  discovery,  left  the  desk  for  the  purpose  cf  informing  his  master 
of  the  clandestine  meeting. 

Such  was  the  despair  of  Margaret,  even  when  her  lover  was  ushered 
into  her  apartment,  that  some  time  elapsed  ere  she  could  open  her  mind 
to  inform  him  of  the  awful  and  dangerous  situation  her  aged  parent 
was  placed  in. 

"  Henry,"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  feeling  con- 
vinced of  your  sincerity,  to  devise  means,  if  possible,  to  save  my  father 
from  the  dreadful  fate  with  which  he  is  threatened;  the  murmurs 
increase  against  him ;  I  am  fearful,"  added  the  almost  broken-hearted 
daughter,  scalding  tears  flowing  copiously  down  her  deadly  pile  and 
woe-bestricken  countenance,  "  he  will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  an  infuriated 
populace.    How  shall  I  act  at  this  feaiful  crisis?" 

"  Dearest  Margaret,  quiet  your  fears;  I  will  defend  him  with  my  life," 
answered  H.  ury  ;  "  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the  real  villain  is  detected  ; 
already  have  we  discovered  Wilford  is  in  league  with  a  gang  of  coiners." 

Further  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  Alice  abruptly  enter- 
ing, and  informing  her  young  lady  of  the  sudden  return  of  her  master, 
at  the  same  time  bewailing  her  own  foolishness  for  not  doing  so  before. 
Instead  of  gossiping  with  Peter  Snibs,  who,  as  may  be  recollected,  left 
the  spot  where  the  citizens  were  conversing,  for  the  purpose  cf  inform- 
ing his  master  that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  the  go  dsmith  would  re- 
turn, which  he  did,  and  so  suddenly,  that  even  Peter  had  not  time  to 
get  out  of  the  house,  but  took  refuge  in  a  cellar. 

"  Shall  I  leave  you,  Margaret  ?"  exclaimed  Henry  Dudley. 

"  No,  I  entreat  you  to  remain,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  we  will  together, 
knowing  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  endeavour  to  convince  my  deluded 
father  of  his  danger." 

"  Sir,  how  dare  you  intrude  without  my  sanction?"  vehemently  cried 
Geoffrey,  enteiing  the  apartment;  "  are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cessful workings  of  so  hellish  a  plot,  but  you  would  add  to  your  satanic 
cold-blooded  treachery,  by  robbing  nie  of  my  dai  ghter?" 

"  Such  an  accusation  from  any  other  person  than  the  father  of  her  I 
value,  even  above  my  own  existence,  should  meet  with  the  chastisement 
It  merits.    You  are  the  victim  of  a  designing  villain." 

"  You  are  that  villain,"  passionately  replied  the  goldsmith  ;  "  instantly 
quit  this  house,  or  prepare  to  meet  the  just  and  merited  jesentment,  of 
a  deeply-injured  parent." 

Father,"  frantically  cried  Margaret,  rushing  towards  him,  and  hold- 
ing the  hand  which  was  in  the  ;.ct  of  unsheathing  his  sword  ;  "  indeed, 
you  are  deceived.  I  implore,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  t,afety,  believe 
your  own  daughter,  who  would  shed  the  last  dron  of  her  heart's  blood  fJJ 
save  you.  It  was  I,  alone,"  continued  the  dutiful  girl,  with  agonizing 
emphasis,  "  who  sent  for  him,  to  consult  how  we  couia  snatch  you  from 


Margaret,  fare- 
Heaven  will  net  suffer 


the  sHares  by  which  you  are  surrounded.  Ther^," — added  Margaret, 
beholding  Wilford  entering,  his  eyes  glistening  with  delrght  at  the 
misery  his  wicked  machinations  had  caused,  "  yes,  there,"  she  repeated, 
"  stands  your  ungrateful  and  secret  enemy." 

"  It  is  fahe  I  base  and  degenerate  girl,"  loudly  answered  ''-ooffrey, 
throwing  her  with  force  from  him;  "  jou  are  leagued  icgethc!  to  ac- 
complish my  destruction.  Wilford,"  he  added,  "  show  yon  iatr  ler  the 
door." 

"  I  will  not  add  to  your  misfortunes,  by  resenting  the  toul  stain  you 
have  cast  on  the  honour  and  jeputation  of  a  soldier,"  answered  Henry 
Dudley,  with  warmth.  "  But  ere  I  go,  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  you 
crawling  hypocrite ;  it  is  he,  who,  whilst  fawning  and  cringing,  like  the 
fowler,  is  5preading  a  net  to  ensnare  and  destroy  you.  Behold  him, 
vampire-like,  exulting  at  the  misery  he  has  caused." 

"  Be  cool,"  sneeringly  exclaimed  Wilford,  "  these  unjust  censxues 
become  not  a  soldier." 

"  Sneer  on,  Judas,"  continued  the  woollen  merchant's  son  ;  "  yes, 
exult  in  this  thy  hour,  for  it  will  not  be  long  ere  your  foul  plot  is  dis- 
covered, and  the  pit  which  thy  ungrateful  soul  is  digging  for  your  gene- 
rous and  humane  benefactor,  you  will  fall  into  yourself, 
well,  soon  shall  we  meet  again  in  happiness, 
such  a  monster  to  triumph  in  his  unheard-of  treachery." 

"  Dear  master,"  soothingly  exclaimed  Wilford  to  the  goldsmith,  on 
Henry  quitting  the  apartment,  "  it  is  useless  to  heed  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  a  headstrong  lovesick  boy  ;  had  you  but  said  the  word,  I 
would  have  chastised  him  tor  this  bold  intrusion  and  insolence." 

"  Not  in  Margaret  Fisher's  presence,  thou  unmanly  boaster,"  said  the 
heroic  maiden ;  "  even  I,  a  weak  woman,  in  such  a  cause  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  so  great  so  remorseless  a  villian." 

"  Margaret,"  sternly  exclaimed  Geoffrey,  "  dare  you  speak  thus  to  the 
only  true  friend  I  have  ?  To  your  chamber  ;  alas,"  he  added,  pacing  to 
and  fro  despondingly,  '*  even  my  own  offspring  is  against  me." 

"  Father,"  frantically  cried  the  unhappy  girl,  "  your  unkindness  will 
destroy  me ;  I  am  not  so  unnatural  as  to  be  against  you,  but  love 
you  with  all  the  true  and  natural  feelings  of  a  fond  and  affectionate 
daughter.  Christopher  Wilford,"  she  piteously  added,  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees  at  the  feet  cf  that  callous-hearted  man,  "  have  compassion  ; 
do  not,  I  implore,  take  a  mean  advantage  of  the  infiuence  you  havt? 
gaired  over  your  kind  and  generous  benefactor.  On  my  knees — pros- 
trate I  entreat ;  hear  the  supplications  of  her  who  had  a  hand  in  saving 
you,  on  that  tearful  night,  from  perishing  by  cold  and  hunger ;  think 
on  the  wretched  being  you  once  were,  and  what  you  are  now,  through 
the  kindness  of  him  you  are  so  cruelly  persecuting." 

"  You  wrong  me,"  replied  Wiltord,  breaking  from  the  fair  suppliant; 
I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  my  benefactor." 
"Thy  fiend-like  heart  is  incapable  of  either  remorse  or  pity,"  con- 
tinued Margaret,  rising  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  him;  "thou  art  a  true 
emblem  of  the  frozen  snake,  which  the  humane  woodcutter  found, 
brought  hoir-e,  and  laid  be. ore  the  fire  and  restored  to  animation;  the 
reptile,  by  way  of  gratitude,  stung  its  preserver  to  death,  thus  are  you 
acting  to  him  who  saved  your  life." 

"As  I  expected,"  muttered  Wilford  to  himself,  hearing  a  noise 
below,  "here  are  the  officers;  soon  shall  the  proud  girl  repent  her 
behaviour." 

"Oh,  master,"  exclaimed  Alice,  suddenly  entering,  "here  are  the 
officers  of  justice." 

"  What  is  your  business  ?"  cnlmly  iHquired  the  goldsmith  to  the 
individual  who  had  the  command  over  those  by  whom  he  was  attended, 
as  they  entered. 

"  We  have  received  information,"  replied  the  officer,  bowing  to 
Geoffrey  Fisher,  "  that  coining  has  been  carried  on  in  this  hou^e  by  you 
for  a  considerable  period,  it  has  fallen  to  my  painful  duty  to  see  that  a 
diligent  search  be  made  if  such  bu  the  case." 

Finishing  this  address,  his  attendants  commenced  making  their 
search,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  discovered  the  coining  implements 
Wil.'"ord  had  secretly  placed  in  his  master's  chamber. 

"What  do  I  beliold  ?"  despairingly  cried  Geoffrey,  as  the  men  re- 
turned from  searching  the  house,  bringing  with  them  Peter  Snibs,  whom 
they  had  found  concea  ed  in  the  cellar.  "  What  do  I  behold  repeated 
the  horrcr-stricken  r.nd  astonished  goldsmith.  "Henry  Dudley's  ser- 
vant, and  coining  implements  lound  in  my  house!  Pains  have  indeed 
been  taken  to  ruin  me," 

"My  rival's  attendant,"  ejaculated  Wilford,  mentally ;  "excellent; 
this  circumstance  will  strengthen  the  suspicion  I  have  already  instilled 
In  the  mind  of  my  master  against  Henry  Dudley." 

"  Geoffrey  Fisher,  you  are  my  prisoner,"  exclaimed  the  officer;  'that 
young  soldier,  found  secreted  in  the  cellar,  1  likewise  arrest  as  au  ac- 
complice." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  Alice,  "  he  is  no  coiner,  I  concealed  him  there, 
because  master  would  have  been  angry — he  is  my  sweetheart." 

My  father  is  innocent^"  said  Margaret,  rushing  between  tht  mea 
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as  they  attempted  to  secure  their  prisoner.  "  You  shall  not  tear  him 
from  me." 

"  Margaret,"  excla'med  the  goldsmith,  sternly,  "  attempt  not  to 
hinder  these  men  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  I  feei  conscijus  of 
innoc'.*r:oe,  and  will  bear  this  seve  e  trial,  which  a  power  aho  e,  in  its 
infini  c  wisdom,  lias  decreed  should  take  place.  My  enemies  shall  find 
that  .    offrey  Fisher  can  bear  adversity,  as  well  as  prosperity." 

Would  that  they  hastened  his  reoioval  j  this  suspen.e  is  awful," 
said  Wilford,  aside. 

"  Father,  dear  father,  they  shall  not  take  you  to  a  prison,"  frantically 
repeated  his  distracted  daughter,  clinging  to  him,  the  office's  of  justice 
forcibly  separating  them.  "  You  shall  not  part  us,— pity,  pity,  he  is  in- 
nocent." 

'  Alas!  my  unhappy  child,"  resumed  the  unfortunate  man,  still  be- 
lieving her  to  be  leagued  against  him,  "repentance  is  now  too  late;" 
adding,  whilst  he  affectionately  embraced  her,  "  but  Heaven  knows,  I 
forgive  you  !" 

"  My  father !  mercy !  mercy  1"  despairingly  continued  Margaret, 
still  struggling  to  prevent  his  being  taken  away ;  *'  do  not,  I  implore, 
separate  us, — you  shall  nor, — father  !  father  !" 

Vain  were  the  effort-i  of  Margaret  in  preventing  her  father  from 
teing  dragged  as  a  felon  to  a  pri»^on  ;  they  soon  succeeded  in  securing 
him — the  unhappy  Margaret  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  faithful  at- 
tendart,  Alice. 

Wilford,  the  vile  schemer  and  contriver  of  this  degrading  change  in 
the  goldsmith's  circumstances,  was  likewise  compelled  to  accompany 
the  prisoner,  but  was  immediately  released,  he  ingeniously  invent- 
ing such  an  apparently  plausible  story  as  to  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  crime  of  which  Geoffrey  Fisher  was  accused. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MEETING  AT  ST.  SAVIOUR'S.— THE    PLOT    OP  VTLT.ANY 
DISCOVERED.  PLANS  PGR  ITS  DEFEAT. 

Throttoh  the  influence  of  Walter  Dudley,  on  a  clear  explanation  to 
the  magistrate  as  to  the  nature  of  Peter  Snib's  business  in  the  house  of 
Geoffrey  Fisher,  he,  like  Christopher,  was  soon  set  at  liberty. 

Henry  Dudley  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  when  Peter  in- 
formed him  of  his  being  found  secreted  in  the  cellar ;  but  it  was  only 
momentary,  the  thoughts  of  the  unfoitunate  goldsmith  being  immurei 
in  a  dungeon,  for  a  crime  of  which  he  believed  him  to  be  innocent,  and 
the  painful  situation  of  his  beloved  Margaret,  filled  him  with  woe  and 
consternation. 

The  first  thing  the  faithful  Peter  did,  after  his  master  had  given  vent 
to  his  sorrow,  was  to  intorm  him  of  his  suspicion  of  Wilford's  intention, 
aided  by  others,  to  rob  his  employer  of  hi*  immense  treasures,  and,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  gained  consent  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  that 
treacherous  domestic. 

As  soon  as  darkness  threw  her  sable  veil  around,  Peter  hastened  to  a 
spot  on  the  South wark  side  of  the  bridge  ;  having  already  discovered 
that  Wilford  was  connected  with  some  suspicious  characers  in  that 
quarter,  and  if  he  should  pass  over  the  bridge,  he  could  not  do  so  with- 
out his  obse'vat'on. 

"  The  idea  of  the  thing,"  exclaimed  Peter,  as  he  stood  waiting  on 
the  look-out ;  "  a  respectab  e  man  like  me,  to  be  sent  to  a  prison,  as  a 
coiner  !  Ah !  it  was  all  through  courting  on  the  sly  ;  never  shall  I 
forget  the  dark  cellar;  but  what  is  my  trouble  to  the  poor  goldsmith's  ? 
How  I  should  like  to  pummel  that  scribbling  clerk;  I'd  make  the  vaga- 
bond cry  pen  and  ink — but  I'll  spoil  him  yet." 

Finishing  this  soliloquy,  he  listened  to  hear  if  foot  teps  approached. 
Yes,  some  one  comes,"  resumed  the  young  soldier,  wrapping  the 
cloak  in  which  he  was  enveloped  closer  around  him,  and  entering  farther 
into  the  avenue,  a  passage,  which  led  through  St.  Saviour's  churchyard. 

"  Who  knows  but  what  he  may  pass  this  way  ?  I'll  stay  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, standing  in  a  doorway  of  an  old-fdshioned  residence. 

"  Mark  Seymour  not  here, — I  am  first  this  tim?,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
on  the  footsteps  conning  near,  which  he  recognized  to  be  that  of  Wilford 
as  he  entered  the  passage. 

'  It  is  Wilford,"  whispered  Peter,  the  extreme  darkness  which  then 
reigned  around  preventing  any  danger  of  his  being  seen  ;  "  now  to 
learn,  if  I  can,  what  is  the  next  act  of  kindness  he  intends  performing, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master." 

"  I  have  ^-.aid,"  exclaimed  Wilford,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  this  being 
the  spot  ^here  he  bad  promised  to  meet  Mark  Seymour,  "  that  the 
surest  way  to  gain  your  ends  with  man  is,  first  to  gain  his  confidence, 
then,  like  a  bridled  horsp.  vnu  can  pu'\<^e  him  at  pleasure.  Thus  have 
I  acted  with  GeifTrey  Fisher ;  even  now,  such  is  his  opinion  of  my 
b«nour  and  integrity,  that  lie  fancies  1  am  his  only  friend,  and  refuses 
to  see  any  other  person — even  his  own  dauahtt-r." 

"  Now  I  shall,  for  the  future,"  whispered  Peter,    suspect  any  person 


who  bows  and  scrapes,  and  who  has  so  much  fal-lal  flummery,  as  they 
call  it,  about  "em." 

"  With  regard  to  Mark  Seymour,"  continued  the  clerk,  "  my  plans 
for  his  death  are  already  la  d.    Some  one  ci  mes  ;  this  may  be  him." 

"  Ah,  there  is  another  precious  rascal  depend  on  it,"  haid  Peter,  in  a 
low  tone,  Mark  having  ga  ned  the  spot  where  Christopher  btood. 
"  Birds  of  a  feathtr  flock  together." 

"  Wilford."  exclaimed  Mark  Seymour,  both  standing  near  enough  for 
Peter  to  overhtar  their  conversa  ion;  '*  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  We 
even  risk  our  lives  by  staying  so  near  now  a  knowledge  of  base  coin 
being  in  circ  ulation  has  taken  place  ;  quick,  inform  me  when  and  in  what 
manner  are  we  to  ga  n  possession  of  the  goldsmith's  treasures  ?  Our 
comrades  are  impatient." 

"  Here's  a  plot,"  whispered  Peter. 
.  "  Listen,"  leplied  Wil  ord,  to-morrow,  so  clamorous  are  the  enraged 
and  disappointed  citizens,  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial;  so,  while  the 
city  is  in  a  state  of  confusi  n,  >  on,  and  a  few  of  our  associates,  come  to 
thehou>e;  I  will  leave  the  door  fo  that  they  may  enter;  the  gold, 
jewelr,  and  silver,  I  have  packed  in  a  large  tiunk  of  mine,  ready  for 
carrying  off." 

"  Excellent,  we  will  be  there,"  said  Mark. 

"  So  will  I,"  added  Peter,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  And  you  will  find  me  waiting  to  leceive  yru,"  continued  Wilf.^rd, 
adding,  with  a  laugh,  "  ah,  there  will  be  hufficient  to  enrich  the  whole 
of  us.    You  are  aware  of  the  conditions — Margaiet  is  to  be  mme  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  understand  ;  we  are  to  seize  and  carry  the  maiden  off,"  re- 
plied Mark;  "  but  you  do  not  intend  that  the  poor  old  man  should 
die  ?" 

•*  I  do,"  replied  Wilford. 

"  What  a  cold-blooded  wretch,"  muttered  Peter. 

"  Had  he  not  better  die,"  resumed  the  treacherous  clerk,  "  than  we 
incur  the  risk  of  susj-icion  ?  Will  not  ;hi.  affair  end  with  his  death? 
Geoff^rey  Fisher  now  bears  the  blame  for  all  the  counterfeit  coin  that  has 
been  circulated  in  the  city  for  years." 

"  But  I'll  spoil  you,  my  man,"  softly  rejoined  Peter  Snibs. 

"  I  do  not  like  such  cruelty,"  exclaimed  Mark ;  "  ray  blood  curdleR 
at  the  idea  of  an  innocent  grey-headed  old  man  dying  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.    Will  it  not  suffice  if  we  gain  possession  of  his  riclies?" 

"  Psha !"  tneered  Wilford,  "  you  are  too  weak-hearted.  It  must  be 
so ;  my  plans  are  already  laid,  and  ratlier  would  I  lose  all — ah,  even  my 
life,  than  alter  them.  ' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,"  muttered  the  dissatisfied  leader. 

"  Be  punctual."  continued  Wilford  ;  "  to-morrow  sight  at  the  hour 
of  nine;  the  trunk,  bear  in  mind,  is  weighty,  and  the  goldsmith's 
daughter,  bear  her  to  our  retreat  in  the  Mint.  The  execution  of  Geoffrey 
Fisher  over,  we  will  make  further  arrangements." 

Finishing  his  diabolical  and  treacherous  instructions  to  the  more 
humane  coiner,  and  the  deep-toned  bell  of  the  clock  of  St.  Saviour's 
striking  the  hour  of  nine,  he  hastily  left  Mark  Seymour,  and  reiiaced 
his  steps  towards  Bi-^hopsgate,  whilst  his  companion  was  soon  lost  sight 
of  in  the  intricate  windings  which  led  to  that  vicinity,  so  noted  lor 
being  the  resort  of  the  worst,  and  most  degraded  of  mankind,  uameiy, 
the  Mint. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Peter  Snibs  followed  Wilford  over  the  bridge,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  Tower,  informed  hi*  master  of  the  impoitant  disco- 
very he  had  made,  who  determined  to  frustrate  the  treacherous  scheme, 
and  save  Geoff,  ey  Fisher,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

On  Henry  consulting  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  it  was  wisely 
agreed  on  that  he  should,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  soldiers,  lay  in 
wait  near  the  gold  smith's  house  at  the  hour  proposed  for  the  abduction 
of  Martiaiet,  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  treasures,  f  o  that  by  this  means, 
their  plans  would  be  entirely  defeated,  and  a  gang  of  coiners  appre- 
hended, who,  in  spite  oi  the  mo»t  active  vigilance  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, had  hitherto  skilfully  contrived  to  elude  the  fate  their  crimes 
justly  merited. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   hangman's    SOLILOQUY. — THE  VALUE  OF  POPULAR  OPINION.  

WILFORD  AT  THE  COURT. 

So  strong  was  circumstantial  evidence  against  the  goldsmith,  through 
the  cratty  and  wicked  schemes  of  Wilford,  on  his  being  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  that  he  was  at  once  committed  to  Newgate  to  take  his  trial 
as  a  coiner  and  traitor  to  his  king  and  country. 

Alas  !  what  a  change  was  here;  a  man  who  ha^  reached  the  loftiest 
step  on  the  ladder  oi  popular  ty,  had  attained  to  the  I  ighest  and  most 
dignified  station  a  citizen  of  London  could  possibly  arrive  at,  to  become, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  the  abject  w  etch  he  was  suspected  to  be. 

The  name  of  Geoffrey  Fisher,  from  being  spoken  of  with  ihe  most 
flofound  respect  and  adula'ion,  now  was  mentioned  with  the  most 
hitler  execrations  and  abhonence;  and  so  great  was  popular  Indig- 
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na'ion  against  the  man  who  o- ly  a  short  time  p  evious  had  been 
elected  Lord  Mayor,  that  the  citizens  demanded  his  immediate  trial ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  strong  guard  kept  over  the  prison,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  would  kave  been  dragged  from  his  dungeon,  and  saciificed 
to  popular  fury. 

But  a  consciousness  of  innocence  sustained  him  under  this  severe 
and  unexpected  tral ;  he  was  one  of  those  beings  who  place  their  hopes 
on  the  Dispenser  and  Giver  of  a']  things.  In  the  gloomy  cell  whe-e  he 
was  confined,  he  pou  ed  out  his  sou)  in  prajer,  and  experienced  that 
comfort  which  the  scotfers  at  religion  are  entirely  aliens  to  when  over- 
taken by  trouble  and  affl  ction. 

Hij  greatest  miserj-  was  the  thought  of  the  unhappy  situation  of  his 
daughter,  whom  he  still  believed  leagued  against  Lim.  The  only  per- 
son he  thought  his  friend  was  WUford,  who  visited  him  as  often  as  per- 
mitted. 

To  him  Geoflfrey  Fisher  confided  the  task  of  employing  counsel,  which 
the  crafty  villain  did — one  of  his  own  diabolical  disposition— one  who 
would  facrifice  a  dozen  lives  for  the  sake  cf  a  sum  of  money. 

On  the  thi^d  night  of  the  innccent  goldsmith's  incarceration,  whilst 
pacing  to  and  fro  in  his  gloomy  cell,  contemplating  on  his  fearful  situ- 
ation, he  was  star  led  by  the  falling  of  the  massive  chain,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  stupendous  bolts,  and  entrance  of  the  turnkey,  ushering  in  the 
two  sheriffs  of  L-ndon,  who  came  for  the  pur  ose  of  informing  him.  that 
to  satisfy  publ  c  clamour  his  trial  was  fixed  to  take  place  the  next  day. 

_  Geoffrey  Fisher  received  the  intelligence  with  a  composure  and  sere- 
nity that  astonished  the  sheriffs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  on  him  on 
the  sad  occasion. 

Oa  their  retiring,  after  offering  up  a  prayer,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
miserable  straw  bed,  and,  ere  long,  fell  into  a  bound  and  refrebhing 
slumber. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  whole  city  was  in  a  bustle;  the  news  of 
Geoffrey  Fishe 's  trial,  appointed  to  take  place  that  day,  having  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 

"  So  here's  a  chance  of  a  job  after  all,"  exclaimed  Tyrell,  the  execu- 
tioner, whilst  pacing  to  and  fro  the  court-yard  previous  to  the  gates 
bemg  opened  ;  "  Geoffrey  Fisher  is  to  be  tried,  and  if  found  guilty, 
there  11  he  the  scaffold  to  erect;  well,  if  some  one  is  to  do  it,  its  no 
matter  If  that  some  one  is  me;  I'se  sure  they  couldn't  get  a.  soberer, 
steadier  individual  than  my  elf.  But  who'd  ever  thought,"  he  con- 
t.nue.i.  after  taking  another  pace  or  two.  and  hircui  pu.g  from  the 
effect,  of  his  last  night's  debauch,  "  that  such  a  grent  man  .hould  come 
to  be  a  customer  of  the  ex^ctir  ner's.  There's  no  accounting  for  such 
events.  Oh,  dear  ! '  added  Tyrel,  after  standing  a  few  minutc-s  in  ap- 
parent sad  contemplation,  "  the  thought  of  it  has  given  me  the 
n.^ump8-I  feel  as  miserable  as  a  young  la  'y  with  the  toothache. 
Geoffrey  Fi*her  a  coiner !  I'd  bet  my  basket  of  tools  against  a  quart  of 
canary  u  s  all  a  mi  take.  Oh,  they  have  opened  the  court-gate,  and 
here  come  the  citizens— I'll  stand  aside." 

"Xov^to  hear  the  trial,"  exclaimed  a  citizen,  one  of  Geoffrey's  pro- 
fessed fnends,  as  he  rushed  eagerly  with  others  through  the  gate  as 
soon  as  opened;  the  executioner  withdrawing  under  the  steps  which 
ascended  to  the  spacious  hall  where  prisoners  were  tried. 

"  E»en  coining  implements  di,^covered  secreted  on  his  premises  "  re- 
marked another,  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  publicly  avowed  he'd  lay 
down  his  hfe  to  serve  the  goldsmith.  ^ 

"Strong  proof,  no  dou»t,  he's  guilty,"  added  a  third;  rne  of  the 
most  boisterous  in  shou-ing.  when  the  unfortunate  man  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor.  "  Geoffrey  Fisher  for  ever !" 

folilleJ^nn^h  ^''^  \         »  "everc  example  of,"  said  a  fourth,  as  he 
follo-ved  up  the  sione  flight  of  steps. 

J^^TXtl^'  Popularity  "  exclaimed  Tyrdl,  coming  from  his  hiding- 
rn^n  kThr.  Pl*""-    "  ^hese  ere  wery 

un  ?n  t .r        T  ^"^^^ipped  him  ;  ah,  the  poor  fellow  was 

t       Z"'  '""'^  forgotten  if  the  hundredth  don't 

?er   withdraw!  r'^^T  ^^''^l  this  eccen.ric  charac- 

'Srder  «fn tfan/">^    the  steps;  <•  one  of  those  fellows  that  could 

•t  e/e  J^^^^^^^  '  """^"^  I  ^^^^  it  was  him 

ere  go.ng  to  try  instead  of  his  master-but  I'll  away  from  here 

.ri'^oner'  honir>r^''^'"''''"^       condemned  cell  ready  to  recelv^ 
,.risoner,  should  he  be  found  guilty  " 

Mfbig  hun  aa  he  was  about  asceBdj-  ^    .  y^^^'  ""^ 

mf  looocent  miutej 


creature,  sobbing  convulsively,  '*  if  he  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
die  ! — oh,  do,  Wilford,  Heaven  will  reward  you  for  so  kind  an  act — I 
implore  of  you  to  pity  the  misery  of  your  almost  broken-hearted 
mistress." 

"  Curses  on  her  whimpering  weakness !  But  I  must  appear  to  sym- 
pathise, and,  if  possible,  hinder  her  from  going  into  court,"  muttered 
Wilford  aside.  "A  lice,"  he  added,  assuming  his  usual  deceitful  manner, 
"  compose  yourself;  I  can  assuieyou  his  innocence  will  be  fully  proved, 
and  those  who  unjustly  accuse  him  put  to  shame.  Quick— return — 
and  comfort  our  kind  hearted  yf'ung  lady  ;  implore  of  her  not  to  weep; 
tell  her  Christopher  Wilford  will  do  all  in  his  power." 

"Will  you?  Oh,  how  you  have  comforted  me! — now  I'll  go  back 
and  comfort  her,"  replied  Alice,  and  saying,  softly,  "perhaps  I've  beea 
speaking  ill  of  Wilford  when  I  ought  not,"  returned  towards  Bishopsgate- 
street. 

"  Yes  ;  I  will  try  all  in  my  power,"  resumed  Wilford,  as  Alice  quitted 
the  court -yard,  "but  it  shall  be  to  end  his  troubles  in  this  world.  There 
will  be  numbers  in  court  who  have  entrusted  money  with  me  during 
the  time  the  goldsmith  was  on  his  jouiney  ;  they  finding  it  the  same  on 
heing  rt turned,  no  blame  wi  l  be  attached  to  me  now  to  appear  at  the 
trial.  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction ; 
certainly  my  horror  was  only  equalled  by  the  agony  I  experienced  on 
hearing  the  accusations  against  our  finn.  I  must  manage  to  insinuate 
that  I  delivered,  was  the  custom,  on  closing  busine-s  every  day  to  my 
employer,  the  keys  of  the  money-drawers ;  they  cannot  doubt  my 
honour — impossible  !  ' 

Finishing  his  treacherous  cnulemplations,  he  entered  the  hall  of 
Justice,  where  we  will  for  the  present  leave  him  and  the  trial  to 
proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  relating  what  occurred  at  the  house  oi" 
Geoffrey  Fisher  during  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

D.WGHTJJR's    distress. —  THK    .\BDUCTI0N. — THE    ATTACK    ON  THK 
COINERS.  —  DEFEAT  OF  IHJilR  CHIEF. 

Henry  Dudley,  as  anxious  to  save  the  innocent  goldsmith,  as 
Willord  wa-  to  dest  oy  him,  ordered  his  faithtul  attendant,  Peter  Snibs, 
to  wa'ch  closely  the  house  of  Geoffrey  Fisher. 

Peter,  according  t  )  his  instructi'  ns,  repaired  early  next  moniing  to 
Bishopsgate-street.  and  took  his  station  where  he  could  plainly  ob-erve 
who  entered  and  issued  from  the  goldsmith's  establishment;  and.  after 
waiting  several  hours,  Wilford  came  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  trial.  Alice  followed  soon  after,  and  so  closely,  that  Peter  thoufiht 
it  would  not  be  prudent,  for  fear  he  should  be  seen  by  the  clerk,  to  in- 
terrupt her.  Pa'iently  waiting  her  return  (what  took  place  between 
the  maiden  and  Wilford  in  the  court  yard  has  been  already  stated), 
which  was  no  gr  -at  length  of  time,  he  accosted  her  as  she  was  about  re- 
ente.ing  her  master's  house. 

"  That  devil,  the  cleik,  I  know  is  from  home,"  said  Peter,  as  Alice 
cautiously  ushered  him  into  an  apartment  where  there  were  several 
closets,  "  so  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  ol  calling  to  see  you,  my 
pretty  little  rosebud." 

"  I  am  gla-"  you  have,  Peter,"  replied  Alice  ;  "but  I  don't  feel  quite 
so  dull  as  1  did,  for  Wilford  has  told  me  he  wouUi  clear  my  poor  master." 

"  Char  liitn  off  altogether,  the  two-faced  scr,  ent  means.  Yes;  I've 
discovered  the  hypocrite's  treachery.  Alice,  it  is  as  I  suspected;  he  is 
the  real  coiner." 

"Wilford  the  real  coiner? — then  the  innocent  golds^mlth  will  be  saved 
I'll  go  immediately  and  tell  my  dear  young  mistress  ;  poor  creature, 
she's  frantic." 

"If  yu  do,"  said  Peter,  detaining  the  delighted  damsel,  "you'll 
just  undo  all  our  schemes  for  ensnaiing  the  villain  in  his  own  net. 
Alice,  on  us  two  depends  the  life  of  Geoffrey  Fisher;  so,  mum,  not  4 
word." 

"If  this  is  the  case  I'll  be  as  silent  as  the  grave." 

woman  like,  you'll  lind  that  some  dillicuKy." 


ing  the  steps,  "  do  try  and  save 
1  Shall  cry  my  tycs  out,"  addeU  the  faithful 


"  No  doubt 
"  Shall  ir 
"  Yes;  but  tell  me, 
Wilford  return  ;" 

"No;  I'll  agree  to  anything  to  spoil  the  schemes  of  that  wretch; 
would  you  like  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  cellar?— ha!  ha!  ha!" 
"  Not  a  word  about  the  cellar  :  keep  it  dark,  I  beg." 
"  No  d'  ubt  you  found  it  dark  enough.    What  say  you  t3  t  i  con- 
tiuued  Alice,  opening  one  of  the  closets. 

"Ah!  if  this  was  the  worst  lodging  a  soldier  had  for  a  n'r  he'd 
have  no  occasion  to  grumble,"  replied  Peter,  adding,  on  looking  into 
the  closet,  "by  the  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence,  here  is  a  trunk  concealed !" 

"  So  there  is,  I  declare,"  added  Alice;  "  all,  and  it  btlongs  to  Wilford; 
two  days  since  I  could  swear  I  saw  it  in  his  chamber." 

"Huzza!"  e^iclaimed  the  young  boidier ;  "  I'd  wager  a  whole  year'a 


have  you  any  objection  of  secreting  me,  should 
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pay  this  is  the  very  trunk  the  villain  spoke  of  to  that  fellor  he  called 
Maik.  Alice,  it  contains  your  master's  treasures,  and  is  placed  here  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  off  to-night.  It  is  locked,  and  so  h  eavy  I 
can't  even  move  it,"  continued  Peter;  "  quick  !  lend  me  your  bunch  of 
keys  ;  among  so  many  there  may  be  one  that  will  open  it  " 

Here  they  are,"  answered  Alice,  handing  her  lover  a  hunch  of 
keys;  "but  surely,  Peter,  you  are  not  going  to — oh,  dear,  I  feel  so 
frightened." 

"Courasre!"  exclaimed  Peter,  trying  the  keys  on  the  lock  of  the 
trunk  ;  "  that  won't  do,  nor  that,  or  that ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  force  it  open.  Hurrah  !  this  has  done  the  job,"  he  added,  pulling  u^ 
the  lid  ;  "  full  of  gold  and  jewels,  by  Jove  !" 

"  How  shall  we  act?"  inqixired  Alice. 

"  I've  Wt  on  a  plan  to  cheat  the  ra-cals  who  are  appointed  to  call  for 
it,"  answered  Peter;  "quick,  Alice,  as-istme  to  empty  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  inquired  the  astonished  maiden,  seeing  Peter 
commence  taking  the  treasures  out  of  the  trunk. 

"  Exchange  is  no  robbery,  as  no  doubt  Master  Goosequill  said  when 
he  substituted  bad  crown -uieces  for  good  ones,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  understand,"  answered  Alice  ;  "  here,  place  the  treasure  in  the 
other  closet;  we'll  find  something  to  refill  the  trunk,  I  warrant." 

"Ah!  a  half  hundred  weight,  or  two  fire-irons,  pieces  of  lead, — any- 
thing," said  Peter,  after  having  placed  the  imm.ense  wealth  of  the  gold- 
smith in  the  other  closet. 

"Oh,  dear,  this  has  been  a  warm  job !"  exclaimed  Alice,  almost 
breathless  with  assisting  to  refill  the  irunk  wirh  various  heavy  articles. 

"  That  in  the  keyhole,"  said  Peter,  putting  something  in  the  lock. 
"Now  he  cannot  open  it  in  a  hurry.  Ha!  hal  ha!  I  should  like  to 
peep  when  they  discover  their  mistake" 

"  Footsteps  approach  !"  exclaimed  Alice,  looking  out  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment;  "itis  my  dear  mistress.  Quick,  Peter,  conceal  yourself " 

"  Fortunately,  we  have  just  finished  our  job  in  tirae,"  he  repiietf , 
entering  the  closet  where  theyhai  deposited  the  treasure,  adding,  as  he 
shut  himself  in  ;  "  mind,  not  a  word." 

"  His  fate  is  sealed  !"  piteously  uttered  Margaret  Fisher,  her  luxu- 
riant tresses  hanging  in  disorder  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  counte- 
nance stricken  with  woe.  "  Doomed  to  die  on  a  scaffold !"  continued 
the  frantic  young  lady,  not  observing  her  faithful  attendant.  "  JusI;  now, 
from  my  window,  did  I  hear  the  shouts  of  an  unfeeling  crowd  !  There 
a^ain  I"  added  the  distracted  daughter,  a  loud  a' d  appalling  yell  from 
without  taking  place  at  the  moment;  numbers  stopping  in  the  front  of 
the  house  for  the  purpose,  whilst  returning  from  hearing  the  result  of 
the  tr'al. 

"  Again  !"  she  repeated,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  fervently  clasping 
her  hands  in  prayer,  as  the  shouts  were  repeated  by  an  unfeeling  rabble. 
"  Merciful  Heaven!"  ejacula'ed  the  poor  g'rl,  imploringly  looking  up 
•wards,  "  do  not  suffer  so  dreadful  and  ignominious  an  end  to  be  fie 
lot  of  an  innocent  man  ;  prevent  a  traitor's  vile  treachery  fiom  triumph- 
ing over  honesty  and  ill-placed  confidence  ;  hear  the  praj^ers  and  sup- 
lications  of  an  affectionate  daughter,  and  save  the  grey  hairs  of  her 
honest  and  upright  parent  from  being  polluted  by  the  touch  of  the 
common  executioner.  Methinks,"  added  the  unfortunate  young  lady, 
ris'ng  in  a  frantic  manner,  "  I  behold  my  poor  father." 

"Mistress,  my  own  dear  mistress,"  interrupted  Alice,  unable  to  re- 
strain herself  longer,  "  tt^at  wicked  Christopher  Wilford  assured  me  he 
wouU-l  produce  proof  of  master's  innocence." 

"  Treacherous  man  !  Too  well  has  his  cruel  and  deep-laid  plot  suc- 
ceeded. Alas!"  continued  Margaret,  sobbing,  as  if  her  heart  was 
breaking,  "  I  shall  not  long  survive." 

"  My  dear,  kind  young  lady,  cheer  thee,"  said  Alice,  in  a  soothing 
ryianner,  "  you  may  yet  be  happy." 

"Never!"  frantically  replied  Margaret  Fisher.  "Am  I  not  the 
daughter  of  a  man  branded  with  the  foul  stigma  of  coiner,  and  doomed 
to  die  on  a  scaffold?  Horrible,  soul-thrillin :  real'ty  !  Sec,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  wild  and  incoherent  manne-',  "  they  drag  him,  felon-like, 
towards  the  place  rf  execution — he  ascends  the  scaffold.  Behold  the 
traitor,  Wilford,  devil,  as  he  is,  exulting  at  his  victim's  downfall. 
Hush,  hear  thrit  knell  ;  its  awful  sound  has  nigh  severed  my  heart- 
strings, and  maddened  this  tortured  brain.  My  poor  aged  parent 
kneels,  prays,  and  forgives  his  daughter.  Hide  so  appalling  a  vision 
fromnie!  The  fatal  axe  is  uplifted,  and  the  executioner  is  about  to 
strike." 

"  Dear  lady,"  weepingly  exclaimed  Alice,  supporting  her,  she  having 
fallen,  quite  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  into  the  arms 
of  her  kind  and  faithful  attendant,  who  bore  her  back  to  her  chamber. 

"  This  scene,"  said  Peter,  coming  from  the  closet  and  wiping  his 
eyes,  "  has  almost  made  me  shed  as  many  tears  as  when  I  lost  my  poor 
rc other.  Oh,  that  cursed  crocodile  !'  It  shall  come  home  to  him,  or  I 
am  no  soldier.  Ah  !  some  one  else  comes.  I  must  get  back  to  my 
hiding-place." 

*^He  Is  condemned ;  so  that  affair  is  settled,"  said  Wilford,  as  he  en- 


tered the  apartment  cautiously,  Peter  having  gone  into  the  closet. 
''Fortunately  for  me,"  continued  the  traitor,  with  a  demoniac  smile, 
"  I  am  still,  in  the  weak  man's  opinion,  his  only  true  friend ;  and  he 
attributes  his  downfal  to  be  the  workings  of  Walter  Dudley  and  his  soi;. 
Ha,  ha! — never  was  a  better  managed  scheme." 

"  Mine  shall  be  a  better,  you  devil's  imp,"  said  Peter,  softly,  peeping 
out  of  the  closet. 

"  I  have  promised  I  would  use  my  endeavours  to  prevail  on  his 
daughter  to  visit  him  in  the  condemn-jd  cell,"  resumed  Wilford  ;  "but 
no,  that  must  not  be  ;  I  have  other  views  regarding  the  proud  girl  ; 
and  now,  no  one  observes  me,  I'll  just  see  that  the  trunk  is  safe." 

Wilford  opened  the  closet,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  with  looks  of 
exultation  upon  the  trunk,  which  he  supposed  still  contained  the  vast 
treasures  of  which  he  had  so  villanously  made  himself  master  ;  and 
having  thus  satisfied  himself  of  its  safety,  he  carefully  closed  the  door 
again,  and  in  a  low  tone  said, — 

"  Now  to  discover  what  part  of  the  house  Margaret  Fisher  is  in,  so 
that  T  m&y  direct  Mark  Seymour  where  to  find  her.  He  and  part  of 
the  gang  will  bs  here  shortly.  I  have  left  the  door  so  that  they  can 
enter." 

"  There  is  a  nioe  fellow  to  be  a  confidential  clerk,"  said  Peter,  coming 
from  the  closet,  Wilford  having  left  the  apartment. 

"  I  have  returned  to  let  you  out  of  the  house,"  exclaimed  Alice,  re- 
entering, "  I  observed  that  deceitful  villain  cautiously  ascending  the 
staircase  towards  my  dear  young  lady's  chamber.  He  did  not  observe 
me." 

"  Alice,"  repeated  her  lover,  "you  must  prepare  to  summon  up  abun- 
dance of  courage.    The  goldt-mith's  daughter  is  to  be  carried  off,  as  well 
as  the  trunk,  by  WiJfo;d's  associates." 
"  I  will  die  before  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  die,"  interrupted  Peter.  "My  master,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  is  lying  in  wa.t  to  rescue  the  dear  young  lady.  We 
have  acted  thus  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  gang  of  coiners." 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  replied  Alice.  "  So,  to  make  sure  of  biing 
safe,  I'll  leave  the  house  witn  you.  Hush  !  Footseps  ascend  from  be- 
low.   This  Avay,  Peter ;  we  can  get  out  the  back  way." 

"  All  is  now  ready,  and  Mark  is  coming  up  the  stairs,"  said  Wilford, 
entering  just  as  the  two  lovers  quitted  the  apartment  by  another  door. 

"  You  find  1  arr  punctual,"  exclaimed  Mark  Seymour,  entering  with 
six  of  th6  gang.    "  Where  is  the  trunk  you  spoke  of?" 
"  Tn  this  clcset,"  answered  Wilford. 

"  Out  with  it,  lads,"  said  Mark,  "and  away,  whilst  we  loot  after 
the  girl." 

"  Comrades,"  said  one  of  the  gang,  whilst  assisting  to  get  the  trunk 
out  of  the  closet — Wilford,  Mark  Seymour,  and  two  others  having  gone 
to  the  apartment  of  Margaret  Fisher — "  we've  got  a  prize  here." 
"  Yes,"  answered  another, — "  full  of  gold." 
"  Worth  coming  after,"  remarked  a  second. 

"My  eyes,  how  heavy!"  said  a  third,  as  they  lifted  it  on  their 
shoulders. 

Scarcely  had  part  of  the  gang  left  the  house,  with  what  they  ima- 
gined a  rich  booty,  when  the  cries  of  Margaret  for  help  rang  through 
the  house. 

"Mercy!  Spa'-e  me !  Why  this  cruel  outrage?"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, as  she  struggled  to  free  herself  from  the  two  coiners,  v/ho  held 
her  by  the  wrists. 

"  Si'ence !"  cried  Frank  Seymour,  holding  a  dagger  to  the  breast  oi 
the  affrighted  young  lady,  Wilford  standing  by,  and  smiling  with  fiendish 
exultation. 

"  Ah,  do  !"  exclaimed  Margaret.  "  Plunge  your  dagger  deep  into  my 
heart.  Death  will  be  far  preferable  than  becoming  the  victim  of  you. 
Monster,  who  has  hired  you?  It  is  gold  that  has  urged  you  on. 
You  shall  have  all  you  require,  but  do  not,  1  implore  you,  force  me 
away  at  a  moment  when  I  wish  to  behold  a  dying  father." 

"  Drag  her  hence !  Delay  is  dangerous !"  said  Wilford,  observing 
Mark  Seymour's  countenance  beaming  with  compassion  for  the  gold- 
smiih's  daughter. 

"Help!  help !"  screamed  Margaret. 

But  the  ruflians  dragged  her  from  her  chamber,  and,  ere  they  reached 
the  street,  she  fainted  ;  which,  being  observed  by  Mark  Seymour,  h«: 
ordered  one  of  the  coiners  to  bear  her  in  his  arms. 

Thus  far  had  the  diabolical  plot  of  the  treacherous  clerk  succeeded, 
the  villain  closing  the  door  on  Mark  Seymour  and  his  associates  as  they 
left  the  house  with  Margaret  Fisher,  little  suspecting  what  was  about  tft 
follow. 

"  In  the  king's  name,  I  command  you  to  surrender !"  exclaim 
Henry  Dudley  to  Mark  Seymour,  when  a  few  paces  beyond  his  fathe 
residence. 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Mark.    "  I'll  die  first." 
"  Be  It  so,"  continued  the  young  ofllicer,  coraraencing  an  attaclf 
the  coiner-chief.  m 


Seve-al  soldiers,  Peter  being  one  of  their  number,  followed  their  com- 
manders example  on  the  other  two.  those  who  had  taken  away  the 
tnmk  having  been  already  captured  and  marched  off  to  prison 

Mark  Seymo-ir  fought  desperately  for  some  time,  but  at  length  fell 

Z'^  f.''^"",'^'^'  avoiding  a  similar  fate  by  surren- 

aenng  themselves  prisoners. 

?  ^T^^.       house  accompaniedby  Alice,  soon  met  with  his 

ln.L    M     ..rt'        '"^''^"^  Fi*!^":  ^h'ch  the  brave 

J  oung  soldier  did.  by  disarming  the  ruffian  who  bore  the  insensible  fai^ 

Z'Jl  ^""5       ^'""^       ^'"'P'  i«  his  arms,  and  con 

ed  her  to  a  chamber  prepared  for  her  by  Walter  Dudley,  he  antici- 

trsfcret/"""'  ''""^  °"  '^'"^         a  confidant  ill 

^ To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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A  TALE  OF  LOVE. 

BY  THE  ACTHOR  OP   "THE  THAMES,"  ETC. 

Sweet  Lore  her  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends.-Ca.«.  of  rndolef,ce. 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  west  of  England  there 

r'.:u!!::s^rr';r?Lr^"'^"°^  ^^^^ 

would  .light  oa  sce,e.  ol<»ied  in  .he  ,lt«  grt o "  .he  pi  f ute/'.: 

haven  for  the  heart  and  Ihr  r^i  T  ^"""^  ^^^^t 
and  the  loved  '^^^  appeared  in  unison  with  love 

echoes;  »mUes  hovered  on  eac^cheek  an^^^^^  gave  forth  their 

form  most  lovely,  mo^t  divine  E^Meen'  ^^^""•g't 'Chilly  breeze  a 
her:  each  vear  a,  it  l  u      ^'^^^teen  summers  had  bloomed  for 

be  ngTtr'a"ed  .o^S^'^^^^^^^^  -j-- at  the  lovely 

Doweri  of  mTnH     ?  "  beautiful  forehead  betokened  well  her 

and  unequaUed  hand  eyL  had%I«  th,r^  P°^"f"l 
the  mind,  whilst  the';    C  re  mu«t  have  lei  '7r'  «^ 

skies  above  •  her  n«.  T  bjrrowed  from  the  blue 


Ah,  if  I  pace  the  deck  at  night,  ~~  * 

With  loves  voluptuous  pleasures  free, 
There  will  affection's  kindled  light 

Still  make  me  think  of  love  and  thee. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  how  we  roved, 

Led  on  by  fancies  wild  and  free  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  hew  you  loved, 

When  spoke  you  thus  of  love  to  me  ? 
Come  here,  and  oVr  our  valleys  roam, 

And  0  er  the  wide  expanded  ka— 
There  I  will  make  nr.y  own  sweet  home, 

And  talk  of  life  and  love  to  thee." 

iNot  many  moments  elapsed  when  the  beautiful  Eliza  was  seen  h^m^ 

to  a'coUa^'thatT ^^^P'  ^^"'^       removed  her 
to  a  cottage  that  was  near.    Warmth  sonn  restored  the  languid  circula- 
on  ;  her  eyes  opened  and  spa,kledas  brilliantly  as  before.    She  sn  iled 

* 

rir^^L't7t^7^^'"'^^'"f^r'^  the  village  bells  were  heard  merrily 
ringing  for  the  marriage  of  Eliza.    Often  and  often  they  strolled  near 

n  tVe'^a^er  thev'"  '''''''''  '  they  plX 

boti  feelThei  1^^^^^^^^^^  from,  a  tear  dims  her  bright  eye,  whi.st 
ooin   leei  their  love  has  increased.    Respected  by  the  old  and  th^ 

?r  Loi  ' ;  pleasures  were  experienced  in  the  hearts  of 

tlie  innocent,  they  were  said  to  arise  on  account  of  her  worth-of  her 


0  !  THERE'S  NONE  LIKE  MY  OWN  LOVE. 

Of  the  many  blooming  daughters, 

'Neath  the  sunny  sky  so  free, 
Oh  !  there's  none  like  my  own  love, 

None  half  so  dear  to  me  ; 
For  her  eyes  beam  forth  a  brightness, 

And  a  smile  bedecks  her  face. 
Oh  !  there's  none  like  my  own  love. 

For  gentleness  and  grace. 
The'  their  voices  are  as  music. 

That  comes  inellow'd  o'er  the  sea, 
Yet  her  rich  tones,  oh,  are  sweeter,' 

And  dearer  far  to  me ; 
And  altlio'  in  their  fair  aspects 

An  angel's  form  you  trace. 
Oh  I  there's  none  like  my  own  Ipva 
For  gentleness  and  grace. 

Then  give  nie  but  my  own  love. 

And  happier  will  I  be. 
Than  if  ruling  all  the  universe 

A  monarch  proud  and  free ; 
No  pain  within  my  heart  then 

Will  ever  hold  a  place, — 
Oh  !  there's  ncne  like  my  own  love 

For  gentleness  and  grace. 


H.  J.  Church, 


I'll  think  of  thee  where'er  I  roam. 
Pofth"  **'"^'^%dark  and  bUlowy  sea; 
For  then  when  far  away  from  home. 
I  still  will  think  of  love  and  thee 


to  be  h  J    ;  ^""'^      'P''^        «f  all  whom  we  know 

to  be  bad;  it  is  worse  to  judge  evil  of  any  who  may  prove  trood 
speak  .11  upon  knowledge  shows  a  want  of  charity ;  "^o^  speak  il!' upon 
suspicion  shov^  a  want  of  honesty.    1  will  not  speaic  so  bad  as  know 
of  many  ;   1  will  not  speak  worse  than  I  know  «f  any.    To  know  ev  1 
by  0  hers,  and  no   speak  of  it,  is  sometimes  discretion.    To  S  ev 
by  others,  and  not  know  it.  is  always  dishonesty.    He  may  be  evil  him 
self  who  speaks  good  of  others  upon  knowledge  ;  but  he  can  never  bo 
good  himself  who  speaks  evU  of  others  upon  sSsp  cion 
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THE  OLD  MANSION; 

OR,  THE  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 
It  had  been  a  severe  and  long  winter ;  but  as  yet  the  sun's  rays  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  cause  the  earth  to  doff  its  chilly  mantle  cf  grey, 
and  don  her  more  pleasing  garb  of  green,  so  grateful  to  the  senses  of  the 
lovers  of  nature  and  her  works.  On  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  majestic 
river,  stood  a  noble  though  an  old-fashioned  mansion,  which  had 
apparently  seen  many  ages,  for  the  nature  of  the  various  parts  were 
diflerent. 

Some  part  of  the  pile  was  of  one  architecture,  and  another  another  ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  there  was  great  commodiousness  in  the  appearance  of 
the  interior.  Numerous  long  passages,  with  apartments  ranged  on 
either  side,  while  the  upper  rooms  were  scattered  about  in  great  confu- 
sion, so  that  an  individual,  who  only  knew  part  of  them,  would  in- 
evitably lose  himself  in  the  intricacy  of  the  rooms  and  passages,  and  he 
wduld  often  find  himself  coming  out  of  a  back  door,  when  he  desired 
to  arrive  at  a  front  entrance.  These  mistakes  were  always  rectifiod  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  visiter  would  generally  feel  much  fatigued 
with  the  numerous  expectations  of  discovery  which  he  made,  and  which, 
like  many  others,  ended  in  the  same  unvarying  round  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  was  at  length  given  up  in  disgust,  and  the  voyager  deter- 
mined to  trust  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Providence,  deeming  it  the 
safest  plan  to  pursue. 

Here,  then,  lived  Sir  Henry  Fane  and  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
ClF.ra,  whose  charmn  were  often  celebrated  by  the  body  of  admirers  which 
she  was  often  usually  attended  by,  for,  independent  of  her  own  personal 
attractions  and  worth,  there  were  few  more  wealthy  and  hospitable,  and 
one  who  made  better  entertainments  for  the  unfortunate  and  needy, 
than  Sir  Henry. 

Clara  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  much  beloved  by  her  father,  as 
well  as  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  there  were  many  who  did,  for  she  was 
well  known  by  the  surrounding  peasantry,  who  often  felt  the  benefit  of 
her  benevolence  and  liberality.  She  was  as  good  and  amiable  as  she 
was  beauteous. 

"Where  does  your  walk  lead  you  to  this  morning?"  inquired  Sir 
Henry  of  his  daughter,  as  they  sat  at  their  breakfast. 

"The  morning  is  fine,  and  I  think  I  shall  go  as  far  as  Job  Walton's; 
he  has  been  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism  I  hear,  and  has  not  been  able 
to  work  for  some  time." 

"  You  are,  I  think,  Clara,"  said  her  father,  smiling  at  her,  "a  walk 
ing  hospital.  I'  never  heard  of  any  one  who  was  ill  but  from  you,  or 
that  you  had  been  there." 

"  Why,  we  should  do  something  for  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves, especially  when  we  have  ample  means  of  doing  so  ;  indeed,  I 
doubt  if  we  are  even  entitled  to  credit  for  acting  as  we  ought,  when  there 
are  so  m^my  inducements  to  do  so." 

"  Your  self-denial  is  peculiar  to  yourself,  for  there  are  few  Avho 
would  do  a  good  action,  and  then  abstain  from  taking  credit  for  it." 

"  But  poor  Job  has  a  wife  and  several  children  to  support,  and  no 
doubt  but  he  is  terribly  pushed  about  for  food." 

"  Ay,  like  enough,  poor  fellow.  By-the  bye,  I  forgot  I  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  Mark  Tonbridge,  yesterday,  and  I  find  that  both  he  and 
his  sou  are  coming  down  to  spend  a  few  weeks  here ;  you  must  make 
them  welcome,  and  show  them  over  the  country,  the  estate,  and  the 
best  ruins  that  are  near  the  raansion  ;  in  short,  I  shall  give  young 
Mark  Tonbridge  into  your  charge  entirely,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  very  poor  caterer  of  amusement  for  so  gay 
and  fashionable  a  man  as  Sir  Mark  Tonbridge  is  reported  to  be,"  said 
Clara,  her  cheek  slightly  tinged  with  colour. 

"  You  need  not  fear  that ;  it  is  his  plan  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
do.  He  must  be  an  insensible  dog,  Clara,  could  he  feel,  or  show  that 
he  felt  dissatisfied  with  your  endeavours." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  sir,  and  yet  tliere  will  be  times  when  I  must 
leave  him  to  his  own  resources  for  amusement." 

"Do  not  fear  that,  Clara;  but  let  me  tell  you  a  secret ;  becomes 
here  on  a  matrimonial  trip.  He  is  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  if  you 
both  like  each  other,  you  will  find  that  I  shall  not  act  illiberal  towards 
you." 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  what  you  have  already  done  for  me,  sir,  and  do 
not  desire  to  change  my  present  happiness  for  one  so  uncertain  as  that," 
said  Clara. 

Clara  hung  her  head,  but  made  no  reply ;  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye 
as  her  remembrance  recalled  the  image  of  her  beloved  departed  parent, 
who  had  been  cutoff  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  by  a  cruel  disease. 
She  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recalling  every  feature  and  expression 
that  was  habitual  to  the  parent  she  loved  so  well.  The  breakfast,  after 
this,  passed  off  in  silence,  neither  liking  to  say  more  on  that  subject, 
and  not  knowing  well  how  to  broach  another.  The  old  knight  sat  read- 
ing his  paper  n  j  an  excuse  for  silence,  and  Clara  gat  in  patient  resig- 


nation till  he  should  rise.  At  length  he  put  the  paper  down,  and  rose 
from  the  table — made  his  daily  observatien  en  the  weather — noted  the 
state  of  the  glass,  and  left  the  apartment. 

As  soon  as  her  father  left  the  breakfast-room,  Clara  rose,  and  then 
commenced  her  daily  inspection  of  various  articles,  and  got  ready 
to  go  out  to  her  patients.  There  was  rice  for  one,  sago  for  another, 
and  wme  for  a  third,  according  to  their  several  wants,  which  she 
packed  with  her  own  hands,  and  then  sent  them  to  their  various  des- 
tinations. 

She  was  not  long  before  she  followed  them  ;  but  her  first  call  was  at 
Job  Walton's,  Avhere  she  went  straight  from  her  father's  mansion.  She 
entered,  and  the  whole  family  immediately  rose  and  greeted  her  with 
respect  and  gratitude. 

"  Well,  Job,"  said  Clara,  "I  heard  that  you  were  ill  with  the  rheu- 
matism, and  came  down  to  see  you.    How  are  you  1" 

"  I  am  much  better,  ma'am,  indeed,  nearly  well,  for  I  can  now  work, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  all  last  week." 

"I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  of  it  before,"  she  remarked,  "and  I 
would  have  sent  to  have  eased  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am  ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  favour  or 
matter,  which  I  wish  to  mention  to  you,  and  yet  I  know  not  now  to 
begin  it,"  said  Job,  hesitatingly. 

"Well,  Job,  speak  out,  and  if  it  be  not  unreasonable,  and  I  can  do 
it,  I  will." 

"Thank  you— thank  you,"  said  Job;  "it  is  not  for  myself  that  I 

would  ask  it,  but  " 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Job,  but  speak  out." 

"  Then,  ma'am,  there  was  an  accident  happened  last  night  as  I  was 
coming  down  the  road.  A  gentleman,  who  was  walking  along  the  road 
before  me,  and  had  just  got  to  the  lane  near  Howel's  farm,  when  a  ser- 
vant in  livery  came  riding  down  as  fast  as  he  could,  when  the  poor 
gentleman  was  knocked  down,  and  the  man  got  clear  off." 

"Was  he  injured?"  inquired  Clara 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  he  has  been  insensible  ever  since,  and 
we  know  p.ot  who  to  send  to — the  parish  doctor  does  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  case." 

"No,  I  dare  say  not  ;  I  will  get  Doctor  Monro  to  attend  him  ;  let 
me  know  where  he  lives,  I  will  go  to  him  myself." 

"  Shall  I  go  to  the  doctor,  ma'am,  and  one  of  the  young  'uns  will 
show  you  the  way  to  the  cottage  where  he  lies  !" 

"I  think  that  will  be  the  best  plan.  Job,  after  all;  but  lose  no  time, 
for,  recollect  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  may  depend  upon  your  speed. 
I  wish  you  had  let  me  known  this  before." 

Job  left  his  cabin  for  Doctor  Monro's,  as  fast  as  he  could  get  along, 
while  Clara,  following  her  little  guide,  proceeded  towards  the  cottage  of 
Herbert  Johnson,  where  the  unfortunate  man  lay.  When  she  arrived 
there,  she  found  that  he  was  placed  on  the  best  bed  in  their  own  room. 
He  lay  groaning  and  breathing  heavily,  but  barely  sensible  of  what  was 
passing  around  him. 

She  did  not  wait  long  for  Doctor  Monro,  who  shortly  after  entered, 
and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  cup  the  patient  and  set  his  arm,  which 
had  been  broken,  and  after  having  prescribed  for  him,  left  him  in  an 
easier  and  more  composed  state  than  he  had  been  in  before.  After  a 
few  hours  sleep,  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  saw  and  understood  what 
passed  around  him. 

It  was  some  days  before  he  could  articulate  a  sound,  that  he  could 
see  and  be  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen,  and  above  all,  Clara  was  like  a  fair  vision  that  flitted  before  his 
eyes,  but  to  mock  him  with  her  loveliness.  His  recovery,  though  certain, 
was  slow  and  tedious,  yet  those  who  cared  for  him  were  well  rewarded 
to  find  that  their  eflbrts  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Clara  well  rewarded  the  good  people  who  had  taken  the  charge  upon 
themselves,  and  who  could  ill  afford  to  do  so,  and  informed  her  father 
of  the  whole  of  the  transaction.  He  immediately  gave  her  money,  and 
desired  her  to  apply  it  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  circumstances,  and 
if  the  stranger  were  really  a  gentleman,  she  might  invite  him  to  the 
mansion  for  a  week  or  two,  till  be  recovered,  for,  doubtless,  he  would 
be  much  confined  there. 

"  You  have  not,  as  yet,  informed  me,  Clara,"  said  her  father,  "  how 
you  like  the  company  of  Mark  Tonbridge  ?" 

"  Not  at  all."  she  replied,  hastily. 

"  I  hope  that  is  not  a  deliberate  opinion,  but  as  hastily  formed  as  it 
is  altered  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  he  is  not  only  distasteful  to  me,  but  I  deem  him  a  dis- 
gusting man." 

"  He  has  not,  surely,  given  offence  suflScient  to  warrant  you  in  speak- 
ing in  such  language  of  him  ?"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  I  know  not  that  he  did  it  on  purpose  to  offend  me,  for  I  believe  he 
did  not  do  it  on  purpose — it  is  his  manner,  and  I  firmly  believe  he  will 
never  mend ;  it  is  his  habits  and  his  mode  of  life,  and  conversation  that 
displease  me  so  much." 
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"  Weil,  child,  you  are  not  used  to  the  wcrld,  and  -will  learn  more  in 
time." 

The  next  morj'ing.  Claia  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  found  Mr. 
Shelton,  for  such  was  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  name,  sitting  up,  and, 
indeed,  able  to  wa  k  about,  feeling  himself  much  recovered  from  the 
effecrs  of  his  injuries,  which  were  severe.  As  Clara  entered,  he  arose 
and  said, — 

"  This  is  the  lady,  I  believe,  to  whom  I  am  under  so  heavy  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  I  cannot  express  my  feelings  of  thankfulness  for  the  ex- 
treme care  and  kindness  which  I  have  received  at  your  hands  ;  but  be- 
lieve me,  neither  that  nor  your  image,  will  ever  be  forgotten  by  a  grate- 
ful heart."  j 

There  was  something  so  unexpectedly  dignified  and  warm  in  this  ad- 
dress, that  it  brought  the  blood  to  Clara's  cheek,  and  it  was  some  mo~ 
ments  before  she  could  answer  him. 

"I  am  happy  to  see  you  have  recovered  so  far,  sir,  but  your  gratitude 
is  more  due  to  Heaven  than  me  ;  I,  however,  rejoice  in  your  recovery, 
and,  by  my  father's  desire,  beg  to  offer  you  a  lodging  at  his  mansion  for 
a  week  or  two,  till  you  are  perfectly  recovered  from  ycur  accident." 

"  I  will  avail  myself  so  far  of  your  invitation  that  I  may  express  my 
sens"  of  the  favour  he  has  c'one  me  in  giving  the  invitation,  but  1  can- 
not bring  myself  to  intrude  upon  him  further." 

Clara  did  not  press  the  stranger  any  further.  If  her  father  desired  to 
do  so,  he  could  do  it  when  he  called.  After  some  further  conversation, 
Mr.  Shelton  left  the  cottage,  accompanied  by  Clara,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  mansion  of  Sir  Henrj-,  who  happened  to  be  at  home. 

Sir  Henry  was  so  well  p'eased  with  his  manners  and  conversation, 
that  he  begged  he  would  make  his  hou^e  his  home,  and  after  some  re- 
petition of  the  invitation,  he  agreed  to  stay  for  a  few  days. 

"  You  will  be  left  somewhat  more  to  your  own  resources  than  I  could 
wish,  for  I  have  fome  country  business  to  attend  to,  vshich  wUl  draw  me 
a  little  from  home ;  but  Clara  will  be  my  substitute  on  these  occasions, 
and  as  you  are  an  invalid,  you  wDl  doubtless  not  require  a  more  adven- 
turous guide  than  she  is." 

After  expressing  his  acknowledgments,  he  at  once  followed  Sir  Heniy 
over  his  house  and  grounds,  for  he  was  extremely  fond  of  having  them 
admired,  and  proud  of  being  able  to  exhibit  such  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold and  well-cultivated  estate  as  that  he  possessed. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  left  to  himself,  and  retired  to  the  garden, 
where  he  seated  himself  in  a  small  bower,  and  rested  from  the  fatigue 
of  his  previous  conversation.  His  weak  state  rendered  this  necessary, 
and  it  was  not  lofg  before  he  fell  into  a  cool  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Clara  came  by,  and  seeing  the  stranger  fast  asleep,  was  induced  to 
view  his  features  more  narrowly  than  she  would  have  done  had  he  been 
awake.  They  were  noble  and  commanding,  and  when  animated  by  the 
expressive  eye  and  smile,  were  not  oniy  handsome  but  pleasing. 

There  was  a  fascinating  grace  in  his  manner,  as  of  one  bred  in  the 
highest  circles.  She  sighed  as  she  looked  upon  him,  so  different  was  he 
to  the  one  whom  her  father  had  chosen  as  her  husband.  Mark  Ton- 
bridge  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  thoughtless  profligate  and  sen- 
sualist. This  he  showed  in  his  conversation  and  manners.  He  had  not 
the  g^od  sense  to  veil  his  iniquity  by  a  gloss  of  good  manners  and  a 
seeming  innocence — that  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue — but  all  was 
glaring  and  disgusting. 

With  many  this  conduct  was  considered  an  exhibition  of  favourable 
symptoms;  his  sincerity  and  openness  of  conduct  was  applauded,  as  if 
the  absence  of  shame,  and  a  desire  of  appearing  to  advantage,  were  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  his  debauchery. 

Clara  thought  of  all  this,  and,  being  wearied  with  thinking,  sat  down 
at  the  farthest  end,  with  the  intention  of  waiting  awhile,  and  leaving  it 
ere  the  sleeper  awoke. 

Shelton,  however,  seemed  disturbed,  and  he  muttered  in  his  sleep. 
At  length  her  attention  was  aroused  by  hearing  him  repeat  her  name 
several  times.  He  did  so  again,  and  invoked  blessings  on  her  head, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  found  its  way  to  Clara's  heart.  He  continued 
to  sleep,  but  so  lightly  that  she  rose  and  left  the  spot. 

As  she  paced  the  long  walks  of  the  garden,  and  reflected  on  what  she 
had  just  lieard,  her  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  her  thoughts  crowded 
upon  her  imagination  so  thick  and  fast  that  she  required  the  aid  of  a 
support ;  she  leaned  against  a  tree  and  pressed  her  forehead  with  her 
hand,  endeavouring  to  recal  her  wandering  imagination.  She  stood 
tlius  some  minutes,  and  was  so  absorbed  with  her  disordered  mind  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  approach  of  Shelton,  who  had  awoke  up  and  was 
walking  down  the  walks,  and  perceiving  Clara  at  a  distance,  he  made 
towards  her.  He  was  much  surprised  to  see  her  in  such  a  posture  as 
she  stood. 

On  his  reaching  her,  he  came  up  behind,  and  gently  taking  her  hand, 
he  said,  ua  a  low,  soft  voice,  which  betrayed  much  feeling, 
"  I  hope  that  Miss  Fane  is  not  unwell  ?" 

This  recalled  Cliua  to  a  seiise  of  ii«  Bituation;  »he  smiled,  but  faiatjy, 
and  liaiU, 


"  It  is  but  a  momentary  tit  of  indisposition — I  shall  be  better  pre- 
sently." 

But  as  she  said  this,  she  trembled,  and  Henry  oflfered  his  arm  to  sup- 
port her,  which  she  accepted,  and  he  led  her  to  the  seat  he  had  not 
many  minutes  quitted. 

She  seated  herself  and  he  by  her  side,  but  Clara  still  leaned  upon  hi» 
r.rm,  though  she  was  deadly  pale. 

"  I  fear  you  are  unwell — very  unwell,"  said  Mr.  Shelton. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not ;  the  fresh  air  will  restore  me.  It  is  more  an 
affliction  of  the  mind  than  aught  else  ;  my  poor  mother  was  afflicted  iu 
a  similar  manner.  I  often  grieve  that  she  is  not  here  to  guide  me — she 
would  console  me." 

This  was  incoherent ;  but  Shelton  took  up  the  vein.  She  appeared 
to  be  suffering  from  dejection  of  spirits,  and  he  pressed  her  hand  warmly, 
and  begged  she  would  allow  him,  if  possible,  to  dispel  her  unpleasiug 
thoughts  and  melancholy  impressions. 

The  conversation  went  on  thus  for  some  time,  gradually  growing' 
tender  and  more  tender — each  answer  and  reply — that  at  length  a  de- 
claration of  love  was  the  result. 

Pressing  her  beauteous  lips  to  his  own,  he  alternately  kissed  them, 
and  thanked  her  for  the  admission  she  made,  that  his  love  was  not 
without  hope — was  not  without  a  return,  as  ardent,  he  believed,  as  hia 
own.  Little  else  possessed  the  souls  of  the  two  lovers  but  their  pas- 
sion. They  passed  most  of  their  hours  in  each  other's  society,  and  in 
each  other's  society  they  experienced  joy  md  bliss. 

One  afternoon  Shelton  appeared  to  be  sad  and  tristful.  Clara  noticed 
the  change  in  his  manner,  and  inquired  the  cause. 

"  It  is  because  I  am  compelled  to  leave  you.  dear  Clara,  that  I  feel 
sad,  and  could  there  be  a  better  cause  for  melancholy  than  in  leaving 
the  beauteoMS  girl  I  love  so  well  ?" 

"  Leave  me,  Henr>-,  and  how  can  you  do  that  ? — may  I  not  expect  to 
see  you,  then,  as  heretofore?"  she  inquired. 

"  No,  my  dear  Clara,  you  cannot,  for  1  fear  I  ^^hall  be  detained,  and 
then  be  obliged  to  travel  on  the  continent,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
years  before  I  return  to  this  country." 

Clara  wept,  and  leant  her  head  upon  Shelton's  breast.  What  could 
she  do  ?  Was  there  no  method  that  could  be  devised  by  which  they 
might  escape  their  threatened  separation?  She  put  the  question  to 
Shelton. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  there  is  one  waj-  of  escaping  from  this  dilemma." 
"  What  is  it,  Henry  ?"   she  asked,  "  tell  me,  and  gladly  would  I  era- 
brace  it." 

"  The  only  way  would  be  instant  marriage,  and  then  you  could  travel 
with  me  to  many  foreign  countries." 

Clara  could  not  leave  her  father,  but  the  measure  was,  nevertheless, 
entertained  and  debated,  so  that  the  possibility,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  could  be  done,  was  discussed,  and  at  length  her  reluctant  consent 
was  obtained. 

After  taking  leave  of  his  host,  Mr.  Shelton  withdrew  himself,  and 
awaited  until  nightfall,  when  he  was  joined  by  Clara. 

They  were  married,  and  started  off  upon  a  foreign  tour,  the  object  of 
which  was  some  secret  service,  for  which  he  received  a  considerable  sum, 
as  Shelton's  fortune  was  so  limited  that  he  dared  not  launch  out  into 
'  such  an  expense. 

lie  despatched  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Fane,  informing  him  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  assuring  him  that  only  his  own  want  of  fortune  was 
j  the  reason  he  anticipated  a  refusal,  and  he  had  married  his  daughter, 
j  He  requested  his  forgiveness  both  for  himself  and  wife,  and  when  he 
i  again  returned  to  England,  he  would  repeat  im  person  what  he  then 
I  wrote. 

j     They  now  took  their  departure,  and 

1  "  Journeyed  over  many  lands 

I  and  at  length,  like  the  tired  dove,  when  thrown  out  of  the  ark,  they  re- 
]  turned  again  when  wearied  with  travel. 

I  The  first  visit  they  paid,  after  so  many  years'  absence — for  they  had 
I  left  England  for  nearly  four  years — was  to  the  mansion  of  Sir  Henry 
I  Fane.  Death,  however,  had  been  busy  here,  and  poor  Sir  Henry  had 
I  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  reposed  iu  the  peaceful  grave  at  rest, 
'  and  in  forgiveness  of  all  the  world. 

i  Clara  sighed,  and  dropped  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  kind,  good 
I  man,  for  such  Sir  Heniy  really  was. 

!  Before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  either  of  them,  in  which  he 
forgave  them  their  unkindness — such  was  the  name  he  gave  it — and 

I  bade  them  live  in  peace  and  happiness  with  each  other.  He  regretted 
that  he  was  unable  to  see  them  as  man  and  wife  in  this  world  ;  but 

!  they  would  meet,  he  hoped,  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  property  was  left,  unreservedly,  to  them  both.  They  took  pos- 
session of  the  old  mansion,  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  peasants  by 
again  dispeiiBing  with  a  liberal  hand  the  superfluity  fortune  had  given 
them. 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONB. 
{Continuid  from  our  last,) 


CHAPTER  CXLIX. 

THE   LOVERS.  SIR  CHARLES's  DETERMINATION." — THE  QUARREL  AND 

THE  OBSCURE  THREATS.  MARGARET's  RAGE  AND  EXCITEMENT. 

What  pen  shall  describe,  what  mind  imagine  the  blissful  feelings 
that  now  found  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  Horace  and  Alice  ?  What  were 
all  the  doubts,  all  the  difficulties,  all  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
through,  now  that  they  felt  nothing  could  mar  their  future  happiness  ? 
All  was  forgiven,  all  was  forgotten,  or  if  the  sadness  which  had  fallen 
upon  their  hearts  when  difficulty  and  mental  mistrust  chilled  the 
■warmth  of  their  young  allection  was  remembered  at  all,  it  did  but,  like 
some  deep  shadow  in  a  glorious  landscape,  make  the  sunlight  look  still 
more  beautiful. 

Joy  beamed  from  their  eyes  as  they  conversed  in  tho^e  low  melodious 
tones  which  spring  from  the  lips  when  the  soul  is  full  of  the  pure 
elysluni  of  a  hopeful  passion.  They  compared  their  feelings  when 
Margaret  had  succeeded  for  a  time  in  making  apparently  an  impass- 
a'ole  barrier  between  them  ;  and  oh,  what  delight  did  they  find  from  the 
mutual  confessions  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  greatest  doubt  and 
the  direst  suspicion,  there  were  still  soft  tender  feelings  lingering 
around  their  hearts  for  each  other. 

"  Nay,  Alice,"  said  H  -race,  "  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  really  loved 
you  less.  Even  when  I  thought  of  bidding  adieu  to  England  for  ever, 
in  my  hopelessness  of  ever  calling  you  my  own,  I  loved  you  dearly, 
fondly.  In  the  words  of  El  vino,  in  "La  Sonnambula,"  I  could  have 
said,  sadly, — 

"  *  Fahe  one,  I  love  the  still.' " 
Alice  smiled  as  she  replied, — 

"  Indeed  all  seems  but  a  dream,  Horace.  It  is  Margaret  that  is  to  be 
pitied,  for  to  a  nature  like  her's  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  punish- 
ment than  the  utter  fa  lure  of  all  the  schemes  which  she  had  risked  her 
very  existence  almost  to  make  succeed." 

"  Ye?,  she  is  desperate  in  her  resolves,  Alice.  She  will,  of  course, 
now,  I  suppose,  leave  this  house.    I  can  pity  her." 

"  And  I,  Horace.    Oh,  what  a  void  must  she  feel  in  her  heart ;  what  j 
human  sympathies  can  she  ever  calculate  upon,  for  in  the  midst  of  all 
her  strange  conduct,  I  have  never  been  able  in  my  own  mind  to  fix  upon 
a  sufficiently  strong  motive  for  her  actions." 

Horace  knew  well  the  motive  that  had  swayed  Margaret  from  her 
visit  to  h'm  in  his  chambers,  but  he  would  not  tell  so  much  to  Alice, 
for  he  shrunk  from  raising  the  blush  upon  her  cheek  af.  the  fact  of  one 
of  her  own  sex,  and  one  related  to  her,  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  her,  so  far  forgetting  all  that  was  due  to  honour,  discretion  and 
virtue. 

He  waved  the  subject,  and  once  again  the  lovers  ta'ked  of  themselves, 
that  most  delightfiil  of  ail  themes  to  parties  so  situated,  and  there  they 
sat,  for  how  long  Ihey  knew  not,  as  lime  flew  by  on  rosy  pinions,  with 
clasped  hands,  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  enjoying  as  pure  Jeli- 
city  as  this  world  can  affia-d  to  any  of  its  denizens. 

Sir  Charles  Home  would  not  disturb  the  blissful  meeting  by  his  pre- 
sence for  some  hours,  but  at  length  he  did  repair  to  the  library.  One 
glance  was  sufficient  to  let  him  see  that  a  complete  reconciliation  had 
taken  place,  and  advancing  to  Alice,  he  said, — 

"My  dear,  you  will  forgive  your  father  for  the  subterfuge  which 
brought  to  your  feet  one  who  I  was  quite  sure  loved  you  as  you  ought 
to  be  loved." 

Alice  looked  all  the  happiness  she  fe'.t,  and  Horace  immediately  said, 
in  a  tone  of  grateful  emotion, — 

"  Tu  you.  Sir  .Charles,  and  to  your  patient  and  kind  consideration  for 
the  many  mistakes  into  which  I  have  fallen,  I  owe  such  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  I  may  never  hope  to  repay  it." 

"  You  can  repay  me  easily,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "  Make  Alice,  the  one 
only  darling  of  my  heart,  happy,  and  I  should  think  myself  compen- 
sated for  everything." 

"  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  truest  love,"  said  Horace,  "  to  confer 
happiness  upon  its  object,  then  shall  Alice  be  the  happiest  of  the 
happy." 

"  Well — well,"  added  Sir  Charles,  "  I  sincerely  believe  you.  You  can- 
not leave  here,  Horace,  while  the  rain,  which  is  now  pattering  so  vio- 
lently against  these  windows,  continues,  so  make  yoursel  f  as  comfortable 
as  you  can  till  my  return." 

"  Will  you,  father,  leave  the  house  on  such  an  incleirent  evening?" 
said  Alice. 


"I  must,  dearest;  I  am  intent  upon  paying  a  visit  which  I  wish 
over  this  nigh'j.  I  shall  not  be  long  detained,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
think  I  may  trust  you  to  the  care  of  Horace.  Farewell,  dearest.  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Singleton.    I  shall  see  you  on  my  return." 

That  Sir  Charles's  absence  might  be  a  protracted  one  was  Horace 
Singleton  s  fervent  wish  at  that  moment,  for  the  felicity  of  spending 
hours  with  Alice  appeared  to  him  so  great,  that  he  could  have  defied 
weariness  for  a  week  at  the  very  least. 

Sir  Cbarles  Home  then  again  left  the  lovers,  and  wrapping  a  cloak 
closely  round  him,  he  muttered  to  himself, — 

"  Yes,  even  this  night  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  discover  who  it  is 
that  Margaret  visits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's.  Thomas  tells 
me  he  dogged  her  to  the  house  of  a  fortune-teller  who  resides  in  that 
neighbourhood — a  man  who  affects  to  read  human  destinies  f  om  the 
stars.  I  would  he  could  read  mine,  for,  perhaps,  never  lived  there  a 
man  to  whom  the  future  presented  itself  in  such  mingled  colours  of 
alarm  and  hope  as  it  does  to  me.  I  can  guess,  though  ; "  it  is  Rot  the  for- 
tune-teller she  visits.  I  think  her  intellect  of  too  masculine  a  character 
to  be  fooled  by  such  mummeries.  No  ;  she  may  make  use  of  his  house 
as  a  convenient  and  safe  place  of  assignation  with  some  one,  and  if  so, 
why,  of  course,  he  is  paid  for  the  accommodation,  and  being  so  paid,  he 
will  sell  her  and  her  secret  to  a  higher  bidder.  So  shall  I  discover 
with  whom  Margaret  holds  such  secret  conference,  and  from  whom  she 
has  derived  the  information  she  evidently  posvesses  of  my  past  life," 

With  these  reflections,  and  fully  believing  he  had  at  length  hit  upon 
a  clue  to  the  author  or  authors  of  his  miseries,  Sir  Charles  left  the  house 
intending  to  get  into  a  hackney-coach  and  be  driven  to  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

The  inclement  weather  had,  however,  made  such  an  unwonted  de- 
mand for  vehicles  of  every  description,  that  he  found  he  could  not  ob- 
tain one  until  he  got  quite  wet  from  the  pelting  rain,  mingled  with  sleet, 
that  was  carried  about  in  showery  gusts  by  the  howling  wind. 

Having  thus  proceeded  a  considerable  distance  on  foot,  he  resolved 
to  go  the  whole  way,  and  we  shall  leave  him  to  pursue  his  uncomfort- 
able journey  while  we  retire  to  his  house  to  report  certain  proceedings 
that  ensued  during  his  absence. 

The  arrival  of  Horace  Singleton,  and  his  long  conference  with  Alice 
— a  conference  which  to  Margaret  appeared  endless,  combined  with 
what  she  had  overheard,  was  quite  sufficient  to  convince  her  that  she 
had  signally  failed  in  all  her  plots,  and  that,  figuratively  speaking,  the 
last  arrow  she  had  in  her  quiver  was  the  statement  she  had  prevailed 
upon  Lady  Home  to  make  concerning  the  offers  which  Viscount  Hil- 
liers  had  not  made  for  the  fair  hand  of  Alice. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  fine,  aristocratic,  and  noble  personages 
will  tell  lies  quite  like  common  people ;  but,  perhaps,  they  think  per- 
versions of  the  truth  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  order — at  all  events, 
it  is  a  fact  that,  among  the  women  of  the  aristocracy  there  is  a  laxity  of 
principle  in  truth  speaking  of  a  very  lamentable  description. 

Lady  Home  would  quite  have  shrunk  from  any  action  which  would 
have,  in  her  opinion,  looked  low  in  the  eyes  of  her  caste — for  example, 
she  would  not  have  lifted  the  most  tempting  morsel  in  the  world  to  her 
aristocratic  mouth  with  anything  but  a  silver  fork;  but  drinking  gin 
and  lying  are  quite  different  matters  ;  so  her  ladyship  never  experienced 
the  slightest  pang  of  conscience  in  acceding  to  Margaret's  request, 
whicli,  by-the-bye,  had,  from  the  imperious  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  propounded,  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  command  than  any- 
thing else. 

This,  then,  was  Margaret's  last  stake,  and  now  that  Horace  Singleton 
was  in  the  house,  she,  with  singular  boldness  and  effrontery,  concocted 
a  plan  which  might  drive  him  from  it,  and  leave  Alice  in  bitterness  and 
despair. 

She  repaired  once  more  to  the  apartment  of  Lady  Home,  which  she 
entered  Avithout  the  least  ceremony.  This  time  her  ladyship  was  awake 
and  thinking  over  the  letter  she  had  promised  to  write,  and  she  was 
agreeably  pleased  to  escape  that  great  exertion  when  Margaret  said, — 

"  Madam,  I  have  come  to  inform  you  that  the  object  I  told  you  was 
so  important  to  your  interests,  and  conformable  to  my  wishes,  may  be 
accomplishcGl  easier  than  by  letter." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Well,  I'm  very  glad  of  it.  You 
m?.y  sit  down." 

"  I  decline  sitting  down.  What  you  must  do  is  simply  this, — in 
twenty  minutes,  or  thereabouts,  you  must,  if  you  cannot  walk,  be 
wheeled  into  the  library." 

"  I  walk !  You  know  I  never  walk.  Of  course  I  must  be  wheeled 
in,  if  I  go  at  all." 

Do  not  interrupt  me.  In  the  library  you  will  find  me  and  Alice, 
and  Horace  Singleton." 

"  Will  the  wretch  be  there  ?" 

"  Sir  Charles  Home  has  a  few  minutes  since  left  the  house." 
"  Very  good— my  bottle— oh,  heie  it  is — go  on.    Oh,  what  a  dreadful 
thing  It  Is  to  be  fbrced  to  take  such  quantities  of  medicine  !    Oh  " 
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"  Whea  you  reach  the  library,  you  must,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of 
mine,  aver  that  Viscount  Hilliers  has  made  you  offers  for  your 
daughter's  hand,  and  you  must  produce  this  as  a  documentary  proot  of 
your  assertion." 

Margaret  handed  a  letter  to  Lady  Home,  -who  took  it,  and  read  the 
foUowiag  wsrds, — 

"My  Lord, — Need  I  say  how  flattered  I  am  by  your  preference? 
If  you  think  me  worthy  of  becoming  your  wife,  I  am  yours,  and,  doubt 
not  but  my  father  will  make  my  fortune  adequate  to  your  lordship's  ex- 
pectations. As  for  Horace  Singleton,  how  could  your  lordship  for  a 
moment  imagine  I  would  prefer  a  pennyless  fop  to  your  lordship  ? 

"  1  am,  my  lord,  yours,  ever, 

"  Alice  Home." 

'•  To  Viscount  Hilliers." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Home,  "  what  an  extraordinary  epistle." 

"  This  epistle  extraordinary  or  not,  you  must  produce.  If  you  play 
your  part  well,  you  will  save  your  settlement." 

"  Oh,  gracious  heavens !  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  to  save  my 
settlement.  Fifteen  hundred  a  year  is  better  than  nothing,  by  a  great 
deal.  If  I  could  but  get  separated  from  the  brute.  Sir  Charles  Home, 
and  go  away  with  my  settlement,  I  should  think  of  nothing  but  " 

Here  her  ladyship  took  a  deep  draught  at  the  black  bottle,  in  doing 
which  in  her  recumbent  position  she  was  compelled  to  cast  her  eyes  up 
to  the  ceiling.  TVhen  she  looked  down  again,  the  lorged  letter  was 
lying  in  her  lap,  but  Margaret  was  gone. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  young  woman,"  soliloquised  Lady  Home, 
"  that  is — I  declare  she  quite  frightens  me  sometimes  !  For  a  low,  com- 
mon person,  wnich,  of  cour-e,  she  is,  she  takes  a  wonderful  interest  in 
me ;  I  suppose  she  looks  forward  to  my  patronage  in  the  beau  monde, 
but  she  will  find  herself  quite  altogether  mistaken — I  never  patronise 
anything,  or  anybody,  but  " 

Another  pull  at  the  black  bottle  satisfactorily  concluded  the  sentence, 
so  that  really  Lady  Horn;;  had  no  occasion  when  she  recovered  her 
breath,  to  add  the  word,  "  myself." 

In  the  meantime  Margaret  toik  care  to  ascertain  to  a  certainty  that 
Sir  Charles  Home  had  left  the  house,  and  that  Horace  Singleton  and 
Alice  were  slill  in  the  library.  Thomas  assured  her  that  he  had  taken 
in  lights,  and  knrw  they  were  there. 

"  They  are  looking  over  some  o'  the  picture  books,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
"  and  Mr.  Sirgleton  don't  seem  to  be  going  to  go." 

"Very  well,  that  will  do,",  said  Margaret,  and  then  she  repaired  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  sat  down  for  some  moment.",  with  her  hands 
over  her  fa-e,  in  deep  thought.  One  groan  burst  from  her  lips,  and 
then  she  sprung  to  her  feet. 

"Yes— yes,"  she  cried,  "  this  is  the  last  effort;  if  that  fails,  then 
welcome  despair.  But  revenge  first !  revenge  first !  Tremble,  Alice 
Home !  You  know  not  the  fierce  flame  of  hatred  you  have  kindled  in 
mj  breast !  You  have  slighted  me  !  You  have  stooped  to  pi:y  me  ! 
I  will  not  pity  you — and  your  acorn  and  contempt  of  Margaret  Home 
shall  turn  to  wretchedness  and  despair  !" 

Slowly  she  descended  the  staircase— she  was  calm  and  collected — not 
a  muscle  quivered.  In  a  few  brief  moments  she  reached  the  library 
door. 

It  was  ajar,  and  she  could  hear  the  murmured  conversation  of  the 
lovers  within  the  apartment. 

Then  she  trembled — it  was  indeed  the  bitterest  agony  she  had  ever 
felt  to  hear  such  words  of  murmured  joy  and  tenderness  from  those 
whose  path  she  had  endeavoured  to  strew  with  thorns,  and  whose  love 
she  had  tried  so  hard  to  ruin. 


CHAPTER  CL. 

AH  IJfCLEMEXT    EVENIXO. — SIR    CHARLES's    VISIT    TO  THE  I'OnTUNE 
TEHER.— HIS  PLEASAWT  SPECCLATIONS  ON   THE   ROAD.— THE  AWFUI. 
SLJIPRISE. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  great  inclemency — the  weather  variable  in 
all  things  save  one,  its  severity.  It  was  initiatory  of  the  coming 
season.  Yet  there  were  times  in  which  a  lull  was  experienced,  in 
which  neither  hail,  rain,  nor  snow,  was  felt ;  yet  the  cold  wind  and 
sloppy  l  avements  struck  a  chill  to  the  souis  of  those  who  were  exposed 
to  it.  It  was  during  one  of  these  lulls  iu  the  storm  that  daylight 
merged  to  the  darkness  of  a  November  evening. 

The  gay  lights  from  the  shop  windows,  and  the  gas  lights  in  the 
streets,  cast  a  shadow  of  warmtH  upon  the  main  thoroughfares,  for  the 
imagination  might  think  that  where  there  was  so  much  light  and  blaze, 
there  would  be  warmth  ;  but  this  artificial  radium  had  not  long  been  in 
existenre  ere  a  renewal  of  the  storms  of  th?  day  put  to  flight  this  vision 
Of  comfcrt,  and  once  more  Ihe  city  was  enveloped  in  the  drizzling  shower 
of  frozen  vapour. 

Botcd  and  routid  it  cair.e  in  its  giddy  course  to  the  earth,  until  some 


sudden  and  furious  gust  of  wind  would  sweep  it  onward  in  straight  but 
oblique  lines.  Then,  again,  the  wind  fell,  and  a  sudden  pause  ensued, 
and  the  snow  would  again  come  dancing  in  its  wild  mazy  round  to  the 
earth  like  minute  spectres  of  some  long  forgotten  being. 

While  this  discomfort  reigned  in  the  mid-air,  the  streets  were  in  a 
sorry  plight,  muddy,  sloppy,  and  occasionally  rendered  dangerous  to  the 
pedestrian  by  the  half-dissolved  snow  caking  beneath  his  feet.  The  cold 
was  so  intense  and  raw,  that  to  escape  to  the  warm  fireside  of  the  nearest 
shelter  was  the  def.rest  wish  of  the  heart  of  him  who  was  expo^ed  to  it. 

But  this  was  not  all,  the  spirit  of  the  storm  had  not  yet  emptied  his 
quiver,  for  the  cold  northerly  blast  swept  with  howling  venemence 
through  the  thoroughfares  with  such  strength  that  those  who  sought  to 
escape  it  by  taking  temporary  shelter  in  the  first  spot  they  believed  to 
be  free  from  the  visitation  in  consequence  of  some  sheltering  corner  or 
building,  found  they  had  escaped  the  direct  blast  of  the  storm  but  to 
encounter  a  concentration  ol  all  its  evils  in  one  spot,  for  here  the  wind 
whistled  and  whirled,  carrying  the  frozen  particles  with  it  in  violent 
and  strong  eddies,  confusing  the  vision,  and  almost  paralysing  all 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  momentary  infliction. 

Such  a  sudden  change  had  come  on  during  so  short  a  space,  and  so 
furious  was  it,  that  Sir  Charles  Home  had,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, stepped  beneath  an  archway  on  Ludgate-hill,  where  he  watched 
the  giddy  shower  as  it  descended  to  the  earth. 

While  Sir  Charles  awaited  there  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  a 
lull  in  the  storm,  again  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  happiness  of  his 
beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  really  valued  more  than  his  own  existence  ; 
careless  of  all  beside,  he  would  sacrifice  every  hope  of  life  and  future 
happiness,  had  Sir  Charles  any  hopes  of  the  future,  to  obtain  for  her 
an  hour's  gratification. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  "  is  now  provided  for,  or  at  least  so  far  that  no  ac- 
cident cnn  well  happen  to  prevent  her  union  with  Horace  Singleton. 
That  happy  event  will  now  soon  take  place — all  will  go  on  smoothly  in 
that  quarter — Margaret's  maci»iiiations  have  been  so  thoroughly  exposed, 
that  no  fear  can  be  entertained  from  that  quarter;  she  can  have  no  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  Horace,  and  then  my  charming  Alice  will  be 
happy. 

"  This  event  onre  settled,  nothing  remains  for  me  to  fear ;  my  enemies 
I  will  face  boldly,  and  should  they  be  too  powerful  for  me,  I  can  elude 
I  them.  They  will  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  upon  my  death  on 
a  scaflbld  ;  no,  no,  I  can  prevent  that;  but  with  the  marriage  of  Alice, 
the  chief  object  of  my  esemies  will  then  have  been  defeated,  for  they 
are  evidently  endeavouring  to  prevent  this  union.  With  that  done, 
1  may  cease  to  be  persecuted  so  much  ;  at  least  a  heavy  responsibility 
is  shifted  from  off  my  shoulders.  I  shall  live  the  happier  when  I  know 
that  my  Alice,  my  darling  Alice  is  safe  under  the  protection  of  her 
husband,  and  that  husband  Horace  Singleton." 

Thus  Sir  Charles's  thoughts  wavered  between  his  daughter's  happiness 
and  his  swn  miseries,  and  he  now  thought  that  he  might  yet  spend  his 
days  in  peace  and  security;  that  event  once  accomplished,  and  his  per- 
secution might  cease,  then  the  remainder  of  his  life  might  yet  be  glided 
by  the  knowledge  that  all  he  desired  had  been  accomplished,  despite  the 
dreadful  opposition  that  had  been  offered  to  all  his  endeavours. 

Then  his  thoughts  would  revert  to  Margaret,  and  the  singular  conduct 
she  had  pursued  since  she  had  been  an  inmate  of  his  house.  Sirife 
and  contention  she  had  brought  with  her— suspicion  and  distrust;  she 
had  fomented,  and  all  her  eflbrts  appeared  concentrated  to  cause  the 
union  between  Alice  and  Horace  Singleton  to  miscarry,  and  as  that 
appeared  to  fail,  as  her  hopes  of  causing  a  separation  of  two  heat  I  s  that 
were  devoted  to  each  other  had  become  fewer  and  fewer,  so  had  her 
fury  and  txasperation  increased.  There  must  be  some  strong  motive  at 
the  bottom  of  this. 

But  what  most  astonished  Sir  Charles  was  the  pertinacity  and  skill 
with  which  plots  were  made,  and,  when  defeated,  reconstructed  from  the 
same  materials  with  untirii.g  euerjjy,  and  the  resolution  with  which 
they  were  carried  forward. 

Motives  a])peared  wanting,  revenge  Avas  the  ostensible  reason  advanced. 
Revenge  for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  Margaret! 

There  must  be  surely  an  extensive  conspiracy  formed  against  him, 
the  ramifications  of  which  ran  in  many  channels,  and  worked  by  more 
than  he  could  form  any  definite  notion  of. 

At  this  moment  the  scene  of  Hendon  farm  house  recurred  to  h*s  ima- 
gination ;  he  started  at  the  lemembiance  of  the  dreadful  night  he  had 
passed  there. 

"  Yes — yes,"  he  muttered,  "there  are  many  of  them,  and  they  have 
poisoned  Margaret's  mind,  filling  her  with  these  notions  of  revenge  as 
vindictive  and  unquenchable  as  the  Italian  or  Malay ;  but  it  will  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  I  am  not  a  match  for  them.  The  more  they  show 
themselves  the  more  shall  I  see  them ;  the  stronger  and  more  definite 
the  attack,  the  more  apparent  the  purpose,  the  more  shall  I  be  «b!e  to 
foil  them  in  their  object.    Forewarned — fcrearmed.    Margarrf's  Know- 


ledge depends  upon  what  they  choose  to  ttll  her,  and  her  desire  lor  re- 
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venge  has  been  the  offspring  of  the  tutelage  of  these  unseen,  and,  as 
yet,  unmasked  conspirators." 

These  thoughts  passed  through  Sir  Charles  Home's  mind  in  rapid 
but  disordered  succession,  and  the  expression  of  care  on  his  features 
■was  asjain  visible,  as  it  had  been  for  so  many  -weeks  past,  for  these 
thoughts  again  brought  fresh  to  his  mind  the  subtlety  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  own  ignorance  of  who  or  what  they  were,  their  real  object,  or 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge. 

Seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  the  weather  holding  up  a  short  time, 
Sir  Charles  boldly  stepped  onwards  with  a  set  and  determined  air  to- 
wards his  destination,  and  which  he  speedily  recognised  by  Thomas's 
tlescription. 

The  house,  too,  was  easily  recognisable,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it  had 
"been  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  profession  who  lived  in  it.  Its 
•dull  dingy  appearance  cast  a  shade  of  gloom  over  Sir  Charles's  coun- 
tenance ;  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  door,  and  entered  the  dark  and 
narrow  passage. 

It  was  so  da  k  that  Sir  Charles  stood  still  and  knew  not  which  way 
to  move  ;  he  was  about  to  turn  round  and  open  the  door  to  admit  more 
light,  or  rather,  by  the  reflection  of  a  sol  tary  lamp  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  to  endeavour  to  explore  the  passage. 

Before,  however,  he  could  do  to,  a  voice  of  an  unearthly  sound  said, — 

*'  Enter,  Sir  Charles  Home ;  step  boldly  forward." 

Much  wondering  how  he  was  known,  yet  placing  it  to  the  account  of 
the  juggling  of  the  conjuror,  he  did  as  he  was  bidden  ;  but  his  attention 
was  much  distracted  by  deep  sighs,  low  moans,  and  the  sound  of  s-^bs 
met  his  ears.  This  affected  Sir  Charles  more  than  all  the  vulgar  ma- 
chinery by  which  terror  is  effected,  and  he  contrived  to  walk  on  until  a 
loud  voice  called  out, — 

"  Stay,  Sir  Charles,  anothfr  step  in  that  direction  and  mischief 
awaits  you.    Turn  to  the  left  and  open  the  door." 

A  tremendous  explosion  followed  this  ispeech,  and  Sir  Charles  for  the 
moment  was  nearly  stunned  by  the  report;  he,  however,  instinctively 
<iid  as  he  was  bidden,  and  entered  a  daik  but  scarcely  perceptibly 
iighleU  apartment. 

A  slight  green  light  appeared  to  reign  throughout  the  room,  render- 
ing objects  just  visible.  In  a  chair  immediately  opposite  to  Sir  Charles 
was  seated  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  in  a  state  of  almost  deathlike 
repose  ;  no  movement  could  be  detected  ;  the  cloak  had  a  hood  or  cowl, 
which  came  over  tke  head  of  the  person  who  wore  it,  leaving  no  feature 
exposed  to  sight. 

"  Are  you,"  said  Sir  Charles,  scarcely  speaking  above  a  whisper,  yet 
thinking  it  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  first, — "  are  you  the  cele. 
brated  corijurcr  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  daily,  whose  deeds 
have  filled  many  with  astonishment.'" 

The  figure  made  no  answer;  but  remained  in  the  same  attitude  of 
repose,  while  the  green  light  gradually  gave  way  to  one  of  a  purer 
colour,  and  which  gradually  and  slowly  increased  in  intensity  until  the 
room  became  perfectly  illuminated  ;  but  the  principal  concentration  of 
light  fell  full  u(*on  the  figme  in  the  chair. 

Sir  Charles  was  much  puzzled,  not  to  say  awed  at  this  procedure ;  he 
knew  not  what  to  expect  next,  all  was  conducted  so  slowly  and 
solemnly,  and  the  light  came  from  behind  him,  yet  he  turned  not  round 
to  examine  its  source. 

He  repeated  his  question,  but  in  nearly  the  same  subdued  tones, 
when  the  cowl  and  cloak  slowly  and  gradually  lifted  itself  off  the 
figure,  exposing  the  features  of  the  occupier  to  Sir  Charles's  gaze- 

A  loud  cry  burst  from  the  hps  of  Sir  Charles  Home;  as  his  bursting 
eyeballs  gazed  upon  that  man's  countenance. 

( To  be  contbi'ied  in  our  next.) 

Mahvellous  Music. — Vorstegan,  in  his  "  Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intel. igence,"  relates  the  following  strange  story: — Halberstadt,  in  Ger- 
many, was  ext  emeJy  infested  with  rats,  which  a  certain  musician,  called 
from  his  ha'-dt,  the  "  Pyed  Piper,"  agreed  for  a  great  i>um  of  money  to 
destroy.  Whereupon,  he  tuned  his  pipes,  and  the  lats  immediately 
followed  him  to  the  next  river,  where  thty  were  all  drowned.  But  when 
the  piper  demanded  his  t  ay,  he  was  refused  with  some  scorn  and  con- 
tempt; upon  which  he  began  another  tune,  and  was  lollowed  by  all  the 
children  of  ihe  town  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  called  Hamelen,  which 
opened  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  afterwards  closed  again.  One  boy 
being  lame,  came  after  the  rest ;  but  seeing  what  had  happened,  re- 
turned, and  related  this  s'range  circumstance.  The  story  was  believed, 
for  the  parents  never  afterwards  heard  of  their  lost  children.  This  in- 
cident is  stated  to  have  happened  on  the  22nd  July,  in  the  year  I37G, 
and  that,  since  that  time,  the  people  of  Halberstadt  permit  not  any 
drum,  pipe,  or  other  instrument  to  be  sounded  in  that  street  which 
leads  to  the  gate  through  which  the  children  passed.  They  also  esta- 
blished a  decree,  that  in  all  writing  of  contract  or  bargain,  after  the  date 
•f  our  Saviour's  nativity,  the  date  adso  of  the  year  of  the  children's  going 
forth  Bhouid  be  added  in  perpetual  xtmembrttnce  of  the  event.  1 


EASTER  MONDAY  AND  GREENWICH  FAIR. 

A  COCKNEYS  HOLIDAY. 

Hurrah  !  ye  lads  and  lasses,  who  for  weeks,  nay,  months,  have  so 
anxiously  expected  it.  Easter  Monday  has  arrived,  bringing  with  it  a 
fine,  merry,  laughing  sun,  than  which  a  jollier  never  shone  on  any 
former  Easter  Monday.  Put  on  your  lest  smiles,  pinkest  ribbons, 
whitest  ducks ;  there  are  staring  placards  to  make  you  wink  with 
announcements  of  steam  to  Greenwich  for  4d.,  both  by  rail  and  steam  ; 
think  of  the  elysium  those  cheap  purgatories  conduct  jou  to,  and  hasten, 
hasten  to  avail  your-elves  of  such  advantages. 

But  the  advice  is  hyperbolical.  Who  among  the  many  thousands 
possessing  the  prospect  of  a  holiday  on  Easter  Monday  have  evei  thought 
of  spending  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  taking  a  trip  to  Greenwich 
Fair  7  I  should  like  to  hear  a  party  making  arrangements  far  any  other 
excursion  ! 

How  many  heads  were  popped  out  of  window  this  morning,  the  first 
thing  after  getting  out  of  bed  ;  how  many  anxious  glances  given  at  the 
cloudless  sky ;  and  how  numerous  the  expressions  of  happiness  at  the 
satisfactory  state  of  the  weather !  Eliza  may  sport  her  smartest  gown 
without  danger  of  detiiment  from  any  delightful  rollings  down  grassy 
hills. 

About  two  o'clock  such  a  continued  stream  of  holiday  folks,  in  holi- 
nay  attire,  pour  down  the  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  different  wharfs 
and  railway  terminuses,  with  Greenwich-fair  written  as  plainly,  ay,  as 
plainly  as  with  a  smile  upon  their  countenances,  that  the  wonder  is  their 
numbers  will  not  cause  a  drought  and  famine  in  the  land  of  their  intent, 
however  well  provided  the  natives  may  be  in  expectation  of  such  aa 
influx. 

As  for  myself,  of  course  I  had  Greenwich  Fair  in  my  mind's  eye  for  a 
long  time  previously,  if  1  could  procure  a  holiday,  such  things  being  not 
usual  in  "  our"  office.  However,  having  obtained  one,  without  tarrying 
to  remark  the  amount  of  astonishment  produced  at  the  excessive 
vulgarity  of  my  request,  I  hastened  to  Blackfrian -bridge,  where  I  had 
appointed  to  meet  two  friends,  found  them  just  arrived,  and,  as  we 
were  rushing  down  the  steps,  had  the  satisfaction  of  ircemg  a  Greenwich 
boat,  with  her  weighty  load,  put  off  from  the  pier.  Patiently,  then,  we 
promenaded  the  landmg-barge  till  it  became  too  crowded  to  permit  all 
motion;  and,  when  this  was  the  case,  we  amused  ourselves  by  listening 
to  the  facetious,  yet  anxious  greetings  of  the  people  on  the  bridge,  those 
unhappy  beings  v/ho  were  compelled  to  work  while  we  on  the  barge  took 
our  pleasure. 

The  old  bargeman  was  rext  pestered  to  learn  when  the  next  boat 
would  arrive.  The  veteran,  however,  took  it  very  coolly,  assuring  his 
interrogators  that  he  couldn't  exacly  say  to  a  minute;  but  he  believed 
it  would  be  somewheres  'iwixt  this  arid  six  o'clock. 

At  length,  however,  it  hove  in  sight  from  beneath  the  arches  of 
Waterloo-bridge,  with  the  grace,  agility,  and  about  the  rapidity  of  an 
excessively  corpulent  porpoise.  As  it  approached  nearer,  it  seemed 
scarcely  a  question  whether  the  already  crowded  state  of  the  vessel 
would  admit  of  the  some  two  or  three  hundred  persons  who  were  wait- 
ing with  impatience  to  embark  on  board  of  her. 

The  hysteric  efforts  of  some  brass  instruments,  to  make  themselves 
heard,  were  discernible  ;  but  the  music  was  drowned  in  the  babble 
which  reigned  in  eve-y  part  of  her.  The  people  on  the  barge  scarce 
waited  till  she  was  moored  alongside ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  came  within 
distance,  they  began  scrambling  on  board.  How  the  new  comers 
managed  to  stow  themselves,  only  those  who  were  inconvenienced  by 
them  can  tell ;  for  my  part,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  with  some 
danger  and  difficulty,  a  vacant  place  on  one  of  the  paddle-boxes,  where  I 
seated  myself  triumphantly  on  a  pile  of  wet  rope.  My  katisfaciion  was, 
however,  somewhat  damped  when  I  reflected  on  my  position,  if  it  should 
happen  to  ceme  on  to  rain. 

Our  progress  up  the  river  was  beautiful ;  plenty  of  time  was  allowed 
by  the  considerate  captain  for  viewing  the  interesting  objects  on  either 
shore.  When  we  came  off  London-bridge  pier,  where  a  couple  of 
steamers  were  discharging  their  cargoes,  some  people  wanted  to  come  on 
board,  and  others  on  board  to  go  on  shore ;  but  cries  of  "  Go  on, 
captain — go  on  !" — "  don't  stop  !"  resi-unded  from  all  parts  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  captain,  after  swaying  his  vessel  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if 
in  hesitation,  acceded  to  the  desire  of  the  majority.  "  1  insist  upon 
being  landed,  captain ;  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Greenwich." 

"  You  shouldn't  come  on  board  a  Greenwich  packet,  then.  Go  on, 
captain — go  on." 

"  But  I've  particular  business  " 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  can't  stop;  you  must  go  all  the  way;  you  won't  be 
charged  a  bit  the  more." 

How  splendidly  she  makes  her  way  !"  was  the  poetic  exclamation 
of  one  who  stood  near  me  in  reference  to  the  vessel.  I  looked  around. 
Borne  quarter  of  an  hour  before  our  bows  hsd  arrived  opposite  the 
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Tower ;  the  old  fortress  was  now  staring  our  stern  out  of  countenance. 
I  have  obseived  that  in  Greenwich  steam-boat  excursions  alone  English 
people  spurn  all  idea  of  refreshments  till  the.v  land  ;  no  lips  could  I  see 
enjoying  the  succuient  juices  of  that  popular  fruit,  the  orange  ;  not  even 
a  solitary  ginger-beer  bottle  uncorked  !  The  cause  of  this  remarkable 
circumstance  I  leave  for  theorists  to  speculate  upon  ;  I  merely  mention 
the  fact. 

Off  Limehouse  the  persons  detained  against  their  will  insisted  upon 
being  put  on  shore ;  and,  as  the  captain  landed  about  twenty,  he  felt 
jasiided  in  taking  ia  a  hundred  more,  though  the  other  passengers 
viesT^ed  this  proceeding  with  the  utmost  dissatisfaction.  "  Dangerous  !" 
was  shouted  by  lifty  voices,  while  the  screaming  of  women  added 
a  shrill  treble  to  the  tenors  of  the  men  "  The  water's  coming  in 
bflow  !  '  shouted  some  frightened  cockney.  Thi<  intimation  so  alarmed 
me  (who  was  stanJing  on  the  paddle-box),  that  I  sprang  from  thence  on 
to  the  pier,  clearing  the  gang^vay  which  had  just  been  drawn  from  the 
vessel.  Just  at  that  moment  the  boat  gave  a  deep  lurch ;  the  water 
gushed  over  the  deck ;  for  a  moment  the  situation  of  the  passengers 
appeared  really  alarming,  when  she  suddenly  righted,  and  waddled 
majestically  away,  leaving  me  sUnding  on  the  pier,  with  the  watermen, 
gazinz  after  the  receding  vessel,  exi>ecting  every  moment  to  h-ar  arise 
from  her  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter  at  my  hasty  evacuation  How 
ever,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  ;  they  who  were  in  her  were  either 
too  much  alarmed  themselves,  or  else,  in  the  confusion,  my  sudden 
disappearance  had  been  unuDticed. 

Determined,  as  I  had  come  thus  far,  not  to  be  disappointed  of  my  in- 
tended pleasure,  I  took  a  place  in  another  baat,  which  arrived  soon 
after,  and  wa«  landed  at  Greenwich  without  further  mishap. 

Rare  times  these  for  the  good  old  pensioners.  Behold  them  in  their 
quaint,  but  respectable  toggery,  grou-ied  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
at  the  open  windows  of  the  taverns,  looking  on  the  river;  see  with  what 
glee  they  watch  the  cockneys  land !  How  their  dear,  merry  eyes 
twinkle  with  kindred  glee  at  the  st-ange.  but  happy  faces  swarming 
around  them.  Bless  them,  one  and  all  I  from  the  boatswain,  with  his 
litt'e  finery  of  gold  la':e,  to  the  commonest  seaman,  whose  only  distinc- 
tion is  the  proud  and  honest  bearing  which  the  consciousne? s  ot  having 
done  his  duty  to  his  country  well  gives  to  the  meanest,  as  well  as  to 
the  highest. 

It  ia  the  fashion,  upon  landing  at  Greenw  ch,  to  run  immediately  to 
the  park  ;  accordingly,  thither  I  habtened,  elbowing  my  way  through  all 
opposition,  passing  the  tempting  stalls  of  gingerbread-nuts  eight  a- 
penny,  and  resisting,  with  a  stoic's  firmness,  the  blandishing  invitations 
of  the  iylphs  in  white  cotton  aprons,  and  muslin-caps,  "  to  take  tea 
with  them." 

I  doggedly  pressed  on  my  way,  till,  having  mounted  the  summit  of 
the  principal  hill,  I  paused  to  gaze  arour.d  me.  I  need  not  speak  of 
The  beautif.il  view  gained  from  this  elevated  spot  over  the  greeu  tree- 
tops,  of  the  glistening  Thames,  meandermg  among  rich  and  verdant 
fieltls,  with  here  and  there  a  stately  Bhip  sailing  on  its  tranquil  bosom  ; 
of  the  far-off  metropolis,  seen  like  a  city  in  the  clouds,  with  the  massive 
dome  of  3t.  Paul's  towering  in  the  midst ;  and  of  the  vast  bright  ex- 
panse which  canopies  the  whole.  It  can  be  seen  any  fine  day.  either 
with  the  naked  eye,  or  through  the  pensioners'  telescopes,  who  will 
show  it  you  side-way,  up-xide  down,  wiih  every  variety  of  atmosphere, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  through  glasses  of  cunning  de.-ign.  The  scene 
which  on  this  occasion  pleased  me  most,  was  the  bright  ma<8  of  laugh- 
ing life  and  happiness  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  park,  in 
every  variety  of  grouping  and  pleasurable  abandonment. 

Little  parties  of  pic  nics  were  feasting  on  the  grass  ;  some  c  acking 
nuts,  peeling  oranges,  and  drinking  ginger-beer ;  oth^^rs  enjoying  more 
substantial  esculents,  such  as  cold  knuckles  of  ham,  &:c.,  wh  le  many 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  publicly  whispering  with  the  utmost  inti- 
macy to  very  suspicious  looking  bottles.  There  were  races  of  all  kinds 
down  the  slopes  of  the  hi. Is,  some  manfully  running  (these  were  the 
ladies)  some  cautiously  rolling,  and  some  timidly  shuffling,  raising  little 
columns  of  dust  with  their  feet.  Those  who  disdained  such  vulgar 
exercise,  or  who  doubted  the  eflicacy  of  their  straps  and  braces,  we  e 
engaged  in  tiie  intellectual  amusement  of  pelting  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  a  crowd  of  ragged  boys  with  apples  and  oranges,  (which  soon  be- 
came at  a  premium)  or  setting  the  little  urchins  to  scramble  in  some  mud 
for  ^imaginary  halfpence.  Then  on  that  sun-lit  patch  of  bright  green 
turf,  the  delightful  (?)  game  of  "  kiss  in  the  ring"  was  in  lull  progress. 
The  milliners'  apprentices  were  in  high  g  ory,  almost  eclipsing  that  in 
which  they  shine  at  shilling  weekly  "  assemblies."  E  eryl)o:iy  seemed 
happy  and  -comfo  table  ;  on  every  side  rang  peals  of  hearifell  laug  .ttr. 

Having  gazed  till  I  was  nearly  broiled  on  this  animating  scene,  I  des- 
cended, and  joined  the  stream  of  people  who  were  hurrying  towards 
Blackheath.  Here  w;re  the  donkeys,  with  nice  white  hammenrloths  for 
he  ladies,  and  awful  looking  saddles  for  the  men  ;  and  witching  j:ipsies, 
*ho  predicted  fortunes  accordmg  to  the  consideration  they  received. 
Here  I  met  my  friends,  and  we  all  returned  back,  where  I  was  tempted 


to  run  a  course  with  B.,  and  in  so  doing,  tumbled  down  and  split  my 
bast  Sunday  black  trowsers,  quite  an  awful  gap,  thrvugh  which  my 
bare  knee  protruded.  Here  was  a  catastrophe!  No  visions  of  fine 
drawing  consoled  my  horrorstruck  imagination ;  the  lips  of  the  rent 
were  too  ragged,  gagged,  and  frowning  t9  present  the  slightest  hOi>e  of 
reconciliation.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  it  was  done ; 
already  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  me  as  I  sat  ruefully  meditaring  on 
my  mishap,  s^o  I  pinned  it  up  as  well  as  I  could,  and  hastened  out  of 
the  park  with  my  friends,  (who  seemed  to  consider  the  whole  as  an  ex- 
cellent joke,)  determined  to  hide  myself  until  it  was  dark. 

Just  outside  the  gates  were  some  tea-gardens,  where  we  had  tea,  and: 
then  returned  again  to  the  park,  which,  as  it  was  by  this  time  almost 
dark,  was  fast  emptying. 

The  energy  of  the  fair  gingerbread  nut  stall  keepers,  who  line  the 
narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  open  space  on  which  the  shows  are- 
erected,  is  truly  surprising.  The  tact  with  which  they  make  a  plunge 
into  the  stream  of  passers-by,  and  grab  fo  th  some  victim  whom  they 
think  is  likely  to  become  a  customer,  is  admirable.  Such  seducing- 
stratagems  too,  to  get  you  to  buy  !  They  well  know— artful  baggages 
— that  the  remonstrance,  "  Won't  you  treat  the  young  lady  to  some  nuts, 
sir?"  never  fails  producmg  the  intended  eflTect. 

Inveigled  by  the  representations  of  a  gentleman  in  the  honest  garb 
of  a  sailor  in  front  of  Richardson's,  we  were  induced  to  enter  that 
famous  theatrical  booth,  and  after  some  delay,  during  which  we  were 
amused  by  the  extemporaneous  witticisms  of  a  numerous  audience-, 
the  performers  rushed  down  the  ladder,  very  warm  from  having  just 
been  engaged  in  a  country  dance  outside,  and  disappeared  behind  thg 
gieen  baize  at  the  back.  In  about  a  minute  the  curtain  drew  up  in  a 
huiry  to  three  scratchers  of  as  many  fiddles,  and  discovered  the  first, 
scene  of  a  tragedy,  in  which,  in  diiect  opposition  to  the  usual  course  of 
things,  there  was  no  murder,  nor  even  a  single  combat  to  enliven  the 
pioceedings,  the  ghost  which  incidentally  appeared,  being  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  before  the  piece  commenced.  I  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  precise  plot,  a  clamourous  gong  at  a  wild  beast  show  close- 
by  preventing  the  actors  from  impartmg  any  information,  except  by 
dumb  show. 

Of  course  there  was  a  young  lady,  (a  virtuous  cottager  in  spangled 
muslin,)  who  possessed  two  su  tors,  one  rich  and  wicked,  the  other 
poor  and  good.  The  bad  suitor  was  very  properly  discarded  for  the  good 
one,  which  put  the  former  very  naturally  into  a  pet,  and  out  of  revenge 
he  carries  off  the  young  lady  to  his  castle,  and  shuts  up  his  rival  in  a 
damp  dungeon.  In  these  di  agreeable  situations  the  constancy  of  th* 
lovers  ia  put  to  severe  trial,  hut  both  remaining  firm  to  their  mutual 
vows  in  spite  of  every  threat,  the  tyrant  is  about  to  have  recourse  to 
still  harsher  measures,  wlienlo!  an  end  is  suddenly  put  to  his  crimes; 
and  his  life  by  a  message  from  the  manager,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost  of  somebody,  but  who  is  a  problem  left  to  the  imaginations  of 
the  spectators  to  solve,  as  is  whether  the  young  lady  is  ultimately  re- 
stored to  the  arms  of  her  lover,  or  whether  the  latter  dies  of  cramp  ia 
his  uncomfortable  lodgings.  A  comic  song  followed  the  tragedy,  and» 
the  performances  concluded  with  a  grand  comic  pantomime,  in  which  ^tiei 
clown  perpetrated  one  joke  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  silence..  T'ne  en- 
tertainments lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  aud  the  audience  were  let 
out  at  a  side-door,  as  a  new  batch  came  tumbling  in  over  the.  wooden 
partitions  of  the  "  pit"  and  "  boxes." 

We  next  went  into  "  Clarke's  Circus."  A  little  girl  made  some  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  keep  herself  erect  on  a  tight-rope ;  a  man  dressed 
as  a  theatrical  jockey  rode  two  or  three  times  round  the  ring,  and  then^ 
very  coolly  told  us  the  exhibition  was  over. 

Theie  were  several  dancing  booths,  but  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
enter  either  of  ihcm,  and  my  companions  followed  my  example  I 
just  peeped  into  one  through  a  hole  in  the  canvas.  About  three  hundred- 
persons  of  both  sexes  were  s  ived  in  the  close,  dirty  tent,  inhalintf  ar\ 
atmosphere  of  gin,  beer,  and  tobacco,  one  half  of  whom  were  perpetrat•^ 
ing  a  country  dance — Heaven  save  the  mark !  to  the  music  of  two 
miserable  fiddles,  and  a  wheezing  horn  ;  and  the  other  half  seated  <>u 
benches  drinking,  smoking,  quarrelling,  and  making  every  imaginable, 
species  of  up  oar. 

Pushing  our  way  through  the  fair  with  great  difficulty,  we  arrivedi 
quite  out  of  breath  at  the  railway  terminus.  The  crowd  round  the 
gates  far  exceeded  that  assembled  round  old  Drury's  doors  the  firsti 
night  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  engagement.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  weie  thrown  0|jcn,  and  tlie  rush  for  places  was  tremendous. 
After  running  tlie  whole  leUiith  of  the  line,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  car- 
riages, we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  standing'  room  in  a  li;tJe 
box  next  the  boiler.  We  passed  several  down  trains  all  heavily  laden, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  terminus,  there  were  still  an  immense  mob 
waiting  for  conveyance  to  Greenwich.  I  paitod  with  my  f, lends  at  the 
foot  of  London  Bridge,  and  as  I  was  "  vibrating  the  tinkler,"  at  my 
door,  a  neighbouring  clock  told  forth  the  reasonable  hour  often. 

Francis  B, 
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MIRANDA; 

OR, 

THE    HEIRESS    OF    THE  GRANGE, 

A  EOMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  CXLIX. 

twitter's  escape. — VARLEV'S  ANGER  AND  DESPERATION.  THE 

VISIT  TO  JONES  IN  THE  NEW  PRISON. 

Twitter's  cries  for  help  soon  brought  a  crowd  of  individuals  around 
them,  though  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  interfere  between  them — not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  quanel,  and,  moreover,  it  appeared  as  if  tbe 
superior  had  merely  committed  an  assault  on  the  inferior,  which,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  a  very  venial  oifence;  but  just  reverse  the  order  of 
things,  and  the  punishment  is  not  yet  invented  that  is  suihcient,  as  a 
punishment,  for  the  audacious  inferior  who  may  be  goaded  by  provoca- 
tion to  inflict  a  meiited  chastisement  on  his  superior  in  society. 

Thus  for  some  minutes  they  were  left  to  themselves  to  fight  it  out  as 
they  could.  Twitter's  outcries  could  not  long  remain  unheard  by  the 
police ;  and  Varley's  attempts  to  introduce  his  hands  into  Twitter's 
pockets  became  evident  to  all  the  spectators. 

This  birirg  a  point  that  touched  them  all  very  closely,  they  soon  be- 
gan to  give  vent  to  tluir  horror  at  the  idea  of  one  man's  putting  his 
hatids  into  another  man's  pocket,  and  Bernard  Varley,  instead  of  being 
popular  in  the  affray,  which  he  was  nigh  becoming  at  first,  ran  some 
danger  of  being  maltreated. 

"Murder!  murrer! — help! — police!"  cried  Twitter,  as  he  writhed 
an  I  twisted  in  Varley's  grasp,  at  the  same  time  he  kicked  and  bit  very 
hard. 

*'  Do  you  want  to  murder  the  man?"  inquired  one  old  gentleman,  who 
wi  s  fat  and  short-winded.  *'  Leave  go  his  throat,  you'll  induce  an 
apoplectic  fit." 

"Why,  he's  trying  to  pick  the  other's  pocket,"  remarked  another; 
"  he  deserves  to  be  sent  to  the  compter." 

"Why  don't  you  leave  go,  and  fight  it  out  like  men?"  interposed  a 
brewer's  drayman,  who  looked  on  both  Twitter  and  Varley  with  great 
contempt. 

"  Give  up  the  money,"  exclaimed  Varley. 
Munier! — police  !"  screamed  Twitter. 

"  I'll  kill  you  if  you  do  not  instantly  give  me  the  money  you  have 
robbed  me  oif,"  exclaimed  Bernard  Varley. 

"  Mulder ! — police!  save  me  from  this  man,  who  "has  before  tried  to 
murder  " 

Here  his  voice  became  drowned  in  the  exclamations  of  several  per- 
sons, who  said, 

"  Here's  the  police  ! — here's  the  police  !" 

In  another  moment  Bernaid  Varley  was  staved  oflT  Twitter  by  force  of 
blows,  and  both  combatants  were  secured  by  two  stout  city  officers, 
either  of  whom  would  have  made  but  little  matter  of  a  contention  with 
the  two  belligerents  at  once. 

"  What's  the  matter? — what's  the  row?"  exclaimed  the  officer  who 
held  Twitter. 

"  Come,  sir,  no  violence — you  must  not  resist  the  cfty  police,  or  my 
lord  mayor  will  have  to  deal  with  you,"  said  the  other  to  Varley,  who 
made  several  demonstrations  to  renew  the  attack  tipon  Twitter ;  but 
the  policeman  intimated  that  would  not  be  allowed  by  gently  drawing 
him  bad  by  the  collar,  in  a  mode  that  rendered  question  as  to  the  right 
of  pr  cedure  useless. 

"  That  roan,"  cried  Twitter,  "has  nearly  killed  me." 

"  Wliy,  you  don't  look  as  if  he  had  used  you  gently.  What's  the 
meaning  of  this?" 

"  That  scoundrel  has  robbed  me." 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  screamed  Twitter,  furiously  ;  "  he  knows  it's  a  lie." 
"  Do  you  give  him  into  custody  for  ajobbery,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  the 
officer  to  Varley. 

"  He  daies  not,"  vehemently  exclaimed  Twitter,  though  he  trembled 
so  violently  in  every  limb  from  exertion  and  anxiety:  "he  dares  not." 
"  I  do;  he  knows  he  has  robbed  me." 

"  You  know  that  you,  Bernaid  Varley,  are  more  likely  to  be  hanged, 
than  I  am  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  that  I  see  will  be  your  fate  before 
long." 

"Gnd  bless  me,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers  ;  "  is  this  Mr.  Varley 
from  YorV  ?" 

Bernard  Varley  trembled  in  every  limb  with  passion,  but  by  a  strong 
effort  he  subdued  it,  for  the  last  sentence  and  Twitter's  growing  violence 
and  audacity  showed  Uiiu  the  blink  of  the  precipice  on  which  he  stood, 


and  in  reply  to  the  officer's  demand,  if  he  should  lock  Samuel  Twit- 
ter up,  he  replied, 

"No,  no — nevermind  now;  I  have  another  way  to  deal  with  the 
scoundrel.  Recollect,  Samuel  Twitter,  life  is  Short  and  uncertain— 
your  new-found  treasure  may  want  an  owner." 

Though  Twitter  was  nigh  sinking  when  he  met  Bernard  Varley's  gaze, 
yet  he  replied, 

"Remember,  Bernard  Varley,  the  s-lightest  act  of  yours  may  bring 
ruin  upon  your  own  head,  and  then  your  long  life  of  scheming  becomes 
too  short  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it." 

"  Farewell,  Samuel  Twitter,"  said  Varley. 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  exclaimed  Twitter ;  "  I  sup- 
pose we  love  each  other — eh  1" 

Bernard  Varley  turned  and  left  the  spot.  Calling  a  coach,  he  was 
quickly  on  his  road  to  his  hotel,  and  Twitter  had  follow<;d  his  example, 
thinking  it  safest,  and  being  desirous  of  digesting  his  other  plans. 

When  Bernard  Varley  was  alone  in  the  coach,  his  thought*  were  busy 
with  the  scene  he  had  just  passed  through.  Samuel  Twitter,  with  all 
his  cowardice  and  all  his  want  of  intellect,  had  been  a  match  for  him, 
Varley,  and  bad  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  money  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  keep  from  him. 

Twitter  was  no  longer  his  slave  ;  he  had  him  no  longer  in  his  power ; 
he  could  do  nothing  with  him — he  was  independent. 

Varley  became  sensible  that  he  himself  stood  upon  very  insecure  foot- 
ing; day  after  day  showed  all  his  fairest  schemes  baffled  and  all  his 
hopes  annihilated,  and  his  own  safety  threatened  by  the  man  of  all  others 
whom  he  afl!ected  to  despise,  and  with  whom  he  held  himself  to  l;e  in 
the  safest  keeping,  and  whom,  if  he  chose,  he  could  make  subservient  to 
himself  in  almost  anything.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  chagrin  to  find 
that  he  had  been  so  completely  and  so  thoroughly  bafl[led  in  all  his 
schemes  respecting  Twitter. 

What  to  do  he  knew  not ;  he  was  so  completely  at  fault  and  so  much 
annoyed  at  Twitter's  getting  so  large  a  sum  in  his  possession,  without 
his,  Varley's,  being  able  to  deprive  him  of  it. 

During  these  reflections  the  coach  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
and,  having  dismissed  it,  he  at  once  ascended  to  his  own  apartment, 
where  he  had  been  scarcely  a  minute  when  a  waiter  entered,  saying, 

"  One  of  the  police  officers  is  waiting  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Has  he  been  here  long  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he  came  here  just  as  you  left." 

"  Then  show  him  up  to  me  immediately." 

In  another  minute  the  officer  entered  the  apartment,  and  when  the 
waiter  retired,  Varley  said, 

"  You  bring  me  some  news,  I  suppose,  of  Rowland  Percy?" 
"Yes,  sir,  some  news,  certainly,  but  nothing  particular  as  yet." 
"  Indeed.    It's  a  lo  )g  affair." 

"  And  a  very  troublesome  affair,  Mr.  Varley,"  replied  the  officer, 
drily.  "The  fact  is  this,  there  has  been  a  regular  conspiracy  to  secret 
Rowland  Percy  from  us  ;  many  individuals  have  assisted  in  it,  and  they 
have  succeeded  as  yet." 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  succeed  better  now  you  are  aware  of  the 
means  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  eluding  your  vigilance." 

"  We  shall,  I  believe,  for  we  have  t ucceeded  in  capturing  the  prin- 
cipal individuals  by  whose  aid  and  advice  he  has  been  so  long  able  to 
escape  us." 

"  That  is  at  least  something  towards  a  better  conclusion  than  I  have, 
had  as  yet.  Your  exertions,  I  trust,  will  not  relax  now ;  you  are  nearer 
than  ever  in  succeeding  in  catching  your  man,  and  the  rewards  will  be 
yours  as  a  natural  consequence." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  officer  ;  "  the  exertibns  and  dangers  we 
have  run  have  been  very  great,  and  the  capture  of  these  two  men  have 
cost  us  some  hard  blows,  I  assure  you,  for  the  struggle  was  of  the  most 
desperate  character." 

"You  secured  Ihem,  however?" 

"  We  did  ;  and  one  of  them  is  now  in  Newgate,  and  the  other  is  in 
Coldbath-fields." 

"Who  are  these  men?"  inquired  Varley. 

"  The  one  is  a  highwayman,  called  the  Slashing  Squire,  and  who 
name  is,  I  believe,  Ned  Witlet." 
"And  the  other  ?" 
"  His  name  is  Jones." 

"  Is  Jones  at  Coldbath-fields  ?"  inquired  Varley,  after  a  few  moments 
thought. 

"  He  is,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  V/hat  sort  of  a  man  is  he?" 

"  A  big,  fctrong  man,  very  powerful  and  wonderfully  active  for  his 
weight." 

"  Ay,  but  I  mean  what  is  he?" 

"  A  thief  and  housebreaker  by  profession,"  said  the  officer,  coolly. 
"  Then  I  dare  say  money  would  be  acceptable  to  him,   Po  you  think 
he  could  be  biibedT' 
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"  Money  usually  effects  venders  with  these  people,  and  I  dare  say  i 
that  Jenes  will  do  as  much  for  money  as  any  man  of  his  class,  and  you  \ 
can't  imd  one  much  lower."  j 

"VeryweU,"  said  Varley,  "I'll  try  the  experiment;  but  what  do  i 
you  inttnd  to  do  about  Rowland  Percy  ?"  | 

"Catch  him,  if  we  can,"  rep  ied  the  officer 
ance  he  has  as  yet  lived  are  now  secured 
he  has  neither  knowledge  nor  means 

long,  and  there  is  every  chance  of  our  meeting  with  him  every  day,  as 
he  cannot  lie  coHoealed." 
•'iLdeed !" 

"No;  he'has  no  one  whom  he  can  trust,  or  who  will  do  a  single  act 
for  him;  he  must  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  begging." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Varley,  "  the  ends  of  justice  will  not  then  be 
long  ere  they  are  satisfied.    1  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  returnea  the  officer,  who  theu  rose  and  quitted 
the  rooni. 

"  So,"  thought  Varley,  "  events  are  fast  hurrying  on.  Rowland  Percy, 
once  in  the  hands  of  justice,  I  sliall  tben  have  more  leisure  to  consider 
other  things  ;  but  this  Joues  nrust  not  be  lorgotten,  I  will  go  and  sea 
him.  1  may  make  him  u^ul  to  me,  and  Twitter  will  yet  learn  to  fear 
me  once  again."  ' 

He  rung  the  hand  bell,  and  desired  the  waiter  who  answered  it  to 
summon  a  coach,  which  no  sooner  came  than  he  entered  it,  desiring 
the  criverto  diive  him  to  Clerkenwell  prison,  where  he  alighted. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  was  informed  in  what  part  of  that  place 
Jones  was  imprisoned.  It  was  a  dark  aud  dismal  cell,  intended  only 
for  the  refractory,  to  which  cJass  Mr.  Jones,  it  appeared,  belonged,  and 
into  that  gentleman's  presence  he  was  speedily  ushered. 
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CHAPTER  CL. 

THE  OFFER  OF  VAHLET  TO    JTONES.— THE    HORRIBLE    FRIGHT.— THE 
SINGULAR  MEETING  WITH   ROWLAND  PERCY. 

There  was  but  a  dim  light  streaming  through  a  narrow  grating  in 
the  cell  wherein  Mr.  Jones  had  been  placed,  and  it  was  some  mooieiits  after 
Varley  had  been  ushered  into  it  before  he  could  scarcely  discern  any  object 
distinctly.  At  length,  however,  his  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  di 
radiance  of  the  place,  and  then  he  saw  Jones  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast,  and  sitting  very  composedly  on  the  pitcher  which  had 
contained  water,  but  which  he  had  turned  bottom  upwards  in  order  to 
make  a  seat  of  it. 

"  Your  name  is  Jones,"  said  Varley,  when  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
closed  upon  him. 

who  are  you  when  you  ate  at  home  ?" 


"  That'll  do,"  replied  Jones; 
"  Do  you  not  know  me  i" 

"  Now  I  do.  You  are  the  handsome  gentleman  as  handsome  does 
or  else  quite  the  reverse.  I  won't  ask  you  to  take  a  seat,  as  the  floor 
Is  rather  damp.  Howsomedever,  you  are  out  and-out  welcome,  if  you 
like,  both  to  the  seat  and  the  best  rheumatis  the  place  affords.  I  sup- 
pose as  you  are  sent  in  here  as  a  aggravation  o'  solitary  confinement'" 

"  Cease  ttiis  buffoonery,"  said  Varley.    "  Have  you  any  objection  to 
a  hundred  pounfls?" 

"  Not  the  least.  You  can't  pison  the  money,  old  cock.  Hand  it 
over,  I  suppose  you  looks  •n  it  as  a  kind  o'  conscience  money  for  the 
•krimmage  we  had  at  old  mother  what-do-ye-caU-ems,  at  Someri.'-town 
eh  ?    Is  that  it  ?"  ' 

*'  Psha.    You  should  be  a  man  of  the  world." 

,*,'  i       '  P^*^®     rather  out  of  society,  you  see." 

Then  you  can  have  no  objection  to  forwarding  my  views,  provided 
you  are  well  paid  for  your  trouble." 

"Let's  see  the  views,"  said  Jones;  "  I'll  turn  'em  over  in  my  mind 
a  bit,  and  guv  'em  you  back  if  I  don't  like  'em." 

"  I  wish  Rowland  Percy  to  be  brought  to  justice." 

"  So  do  I  " 

"  YoH  dor 

inJr  ?hlr?l^^''^'  7^^''''''  ''""^ '         '^^•^        ^  Pi«k  of  that 

loat  there  if  you  re  hungry,  and  your  finger  nails  are  long  enough.  Thev 
guvs  us  yesterday  month's  baking  here  to  put  off  the  time.  Some  o^ 
.^nn  «  ^  "        P'^c^tices  knocking  up  Macadamised 

Jo  stun  yoi."  ^^^'^  *  "^^^  ^«  "  «««^eh 

Varley  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  proceeded,— 

You,  from  your  companionship  with  the  man  Witlet,  must  be  aware 
of  the  plans,  and,  probably,  of  the  actual  place  of  concealment  of  Row- 

«h"ri      ?r      ^'"^K^^*-*       »  hundred  pounds  for  such  information  as 
shall  enable  me  to  have  him  apprehended." 
"  Apprehended,  did  you  say  7" 

murd^rVrb^tg?'^^^  the  hear. 

Lawks,  here'a  a  bleosed  mistake,— what  mere  moitals  we  is, 


What  mean  you  ?" 

Why,  if  you'd  persewered  another  minute  I  should  a  told  where  he 
;  but  now  you've  done  it.    Well,  I  never  !    Eggs  is  eggs." 
You  speak  in  riddles,  or  are  drunk." 
.      _        ,  .V      X.     ^  .1        Drunk.'    Just  Udle  up  in  yer  hand  some  o' that  slop  on  the  floor, 

he  oflicer;  •  those  by  whose  assist-  ,  and  you'll  soon  taste  whether  what  is  in  this  here  pitcher  comed  out  of  a 
ured;  he  is  at  large,  it  is  true,  but  ,  cask  or  the  New  Biver.  You  said  as  you  wanted  to  bring  Percy  to 
s;  he,  therefore,  cannot  hold  out  ,  justice,  didn't  yer  2" 

"I  did." 

"  Well,  that's  the  way  you  imposed  on  my  werdant  innocence.  Lor 
bless  me,  I  find  I'm  quite  a  baby  yet  in  the  wickedness  o'  the  wo- Id. 
I  thought  you  meant  to  give  Miss  Miranda  back  her  sticks— let  her 
marry  the  young  man— make  a  full  confession  of  what  a  thuncering 
rogue  you  are— give  me  a  cool  hundred  for  going  to  your  funeral,  aud 
then  hang  yourself." 

Rage  seemed  for  the  moment  to  get  the  better  of  Varley's  discretion. 
A  bitter  oath  escaped  his  lips,  and  he  gave  a  staiup  on  the  wet  floor  01 
the  cell  that  covered  himself  with  dirty  water. 

"  There  now,"  remarked  Jones,  "  now  you're  done.  What  pos- 
sessed you  to  take  a  shower  bath  that  ere  way  ?  Don't  do  it  agin,  I 
begs  on  you.    There's  a  drop  comed  in  my  eye  already." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Varley,  "  that  you  will  be  mad  enough 
to  refuse  my  oilers  for  the  sake  of  mere  obstinacy  in  a  cause  which 
cannot  really  interest  you  ?" 

"  We've  been  a  driving  at  cross  purposes,"  said  Jones.  "■  Y'ou  talked 
o'  justice  when  you  meant  law.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  The 
law  would  hang  Rowland  Pejcy  if  so  be  it  catched  him.  Justice  some 
o'  these  here  days  will  hang  you.  There's  the  difference,  you  see.  It's 
enough  to  make  one  cry  like  a  hinfant  to  think  how  nearly  one  was 
being  riglarly  tooked  in." 

"  Fool !"  said  Varley.  "  You  cannot  be  serious.  Will  two  hundred 
pounds  tempt  you  to  assist  me  in  discovering  Rowland  Percy  ?" 

"  Two  hundred,"  said  Jones,  affecting  to  consider.  "  I  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  now." 

"  What— what  1" 

*'  You  confess  as  you  did  the  murder  and  get  yourself  hanged,  and 
then  1  11  swear  I  saw  Percy  assault  you.  He'll  be  fined  a  matter  o' 
twenty  bob,  perhaps.    There'll  be  wengeance." 

"  Idiot!"  said  Varley,  and  turning  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  he  ham- 
mered loudly  upon  it  with  his  clenched  hand  to  be  released. 

"  1  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Jones.  "  You  are  a  prisoner  here. 
There's  been  a  fe.low  here  this  morning  as  confessed  you  kUled  Sir 
George  yourself.    You  are  nabbed,  my  tulip." 

"  No— no,"  shrieked  Varley.  "  Great  God  !  No.  It's  false— false.  I 
did  not  do  tiie  deed.    No — no.    God  have  mercy  !  No." 

"  Hurrah!"  crie  l  Jones.    "  Here's  a  go.    It's  true.  Hurrah!" 
The  door  of  the  cell  was  flung  open,  and  a  couple  of  turnkeys  ap^ 
peared  with  surprise  depicted  upon  their  countenances. 
"  What's  all  tiiis  about  ?"  said  one. 

"  No— no,"  shouted  Varley,  while  his  whole  frame  was  convulsed 
with  terror,  and  his  face  was  perfectly  ghastly  to  look  upon.  "It  is  false. 
I  did  not  do  the  deed.  Mercy— mercy.  Let  me  go.  Let  me  leave  this 
place.  I— I  am  stifled  by  the  air  here.  I  will  bribe  you  all.  A 
thousand  pounds  to  let  me  reach  the  open  street." 

"  Go  it,"  cried  Jones.  Here's  a  go.  What  a  lark.  How  do  you 
feel  now,  old  boy  I    Pick  up  your  hat.    Hurrah  !" 

What  is  the  matter?"  shouted  the  turnkey.    "  Are  you  mad,  sir?" 

Am— am  I  ?"  gasped  Varley.    *<  Am  I  " 

Are  you  what?" 
"  Your  prisoner  ?    Tell  me,  am  I  detained  here?" 
"  Not  as  I  know  of.    What  put  that  into  your  head?" 
"  He— he,"  gasped  Varley,  pointing  to  Jones,  and  leaning  heavily 
against  the  door  post  for  support.    "  Villain  !  you— you  have  unnerved 
me.    I  will  make  you  suffer  yet  for  this." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  said  Jones.  "  I  never  seed  such  a 
old  pictuie-card  in  my  life  as  you  are." 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  turnkey,  "  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  understand 
what  it's  all  about.    Are  you  going  to  go,  sir  ?" 

Yes— yes.    1  am  free  to  go— of  course  I  am  going— who  dare  de- 
tain me  ?    I  am  going  now." 

"  Good  bye,"  cried  Jones.  "  Take  care  of  yourself.  Mind  the  step. 
Well,  1  never.  Of  all  the  bloaks  ever  I  comed  near,  you  beats  'em' 
What  a  go.    Hurrah  I" 

Varley  never  had  endured  such  agony  in  all  his  life ;  he  could  not 
even  believe  himseU  safe  until  he  reached  the  exterior  of  the  prison 
and  the  wicket  gate  was  fairly  closed  upon  him.  Then  when  he  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  he  had  been  iuiposed  upon  by  Jones,  such  a  tor- 
rent of  invective  escaped  his  lips,  as  would  have  fiightened  any  one  to 


"  The  villain!"  he  muttered,  when  he  had  satisfied  tte  first  ebulli- 
tion Of  his  rage— <'  the  deBperate  villain  !  to  tamptr  with  an  imagina^ 
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tion  in  the  fearful  stale  of  excitement  that  mine  is,  in  sucli  a  way.  Oh, 
I  will  be  revenged— I  will  be  revenged!" 

Varley  rushed  from  the  prison  gates,  heedless  of  a  -WTCtched  night 
that  had  set  in.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  but  just  escaped  from  some  terri- 
ble danger,  and  more  and  more  did  he,  too,  begin  to  feel  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  his  pursuit  both  of  Miranda  and  Rowland  Percy. 

The  rain  was  now  falling  so  thickly  that  he  was  fain  to  get  into  a 
doorway  for  refuge,  where  his  reflections  assumed  as  gloomy  an  aspect  as 
the  weather  ;  for  towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  wind,  which  had 
shifted  round  the  entire  compass,  now  seemed  to  settle  in  Ihe  south, 
and  blew  with  a  freshness  that  many  thought  would  carry  rain,  if  any 
were  likely  to  fall,  off,  though  the  clouds  had  been  collecting  fearfully 
for  some  hours. 

The  moon  was  near  the  wane,  and  her  light  was  far  from  powerful, 
yet  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  a  vast  body  of  clouds  pars- 
ing beneath  her ;  they  hurried  onward  with  a  speed  that  appeared  as- 
tonishing, considering  the  heavy  mass  of  aqueous  vapour  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

The  wind  came  up  with  increased  violence  as  the  evening  set  in,  and 
scarcely  had  the  street  lamps  been  lit  when  something  like  a  falling 
mist  was  felt  by  those  who  were  in  the  streets,  and  they  hurried  on  with 
an  increase  of  speed,  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  heavy  shower 
that  threatened. 

At  such  a  moment  when  the  wind  howls  and  roars  down  the  chim- 
neys, those  who  sit  anxiously  by  the  small  fire  tremble  with  appre- 
hension for  the  unfortunate  member  or  members  of  the  family  a  ho 
are  like  to  be  exposed  to  its  influence,  for  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
ill  in  health,  the  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed,  are  ever  those  who  have  to  bear 
the  greatest  hardships,  and  bear  the  most  frequent  and  the  longest  en- 
during exposures  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weat -er. 

'Tis  then  the  passengers  hurry  onwards  witli  hasty  stepc,  in  hopes  to 
jreach  their  destinations  ere  the  wrath  of  the  Heavens  shall  fall  upon 
them,  and  in  hopes  of  getting  through  their  daily  toils  and  labours  a 
little  earlier,  that  they  may  change  the  discomfort  of  the  streets  for  the 
■warmth  of  the  fireside  at  home. 

The  man  of  pleasure,  the  hunter  after  amusement,  the  mere  peram- 
bulator, have  now  no  inclination  to  indulge  in  their  peculiar  propensities, 
unless,  indeed,  they  be  housed  at  some  midnight  tavern,  from  which 
they  find  their  way  not  until  long  after  midnight,  or  nearer  morning. 

The  rain,  which  was  at  first  thought  likely  to  discontinue,  as  the 
wind  still  blew  fresh  and  hard,  still  continued,  and,  in  fact,  increased 
gradually,  instead  of  abating.  The  shops  were  now  all  lighted  up,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  dark  obscurity  of  the  Heavens,  there  was  a 
certain  life  and  gaiety  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  thp  dripping  forms  of  the  unfortunate  pedestrians  who 
had  been  compelled  to  weather  the  storm. 

Save  these,  the  streets  were  deserted  and  bare,  and  the  bye  streets 
■^ere  droary  and  dfirk  also,  for  V-e  few  lamps  that  gave  a  dim  light  ren- 
dered thcin,  if  possible,  m  re  dreary  and  dark,  and  none  passed  through 
fhew  save  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

There  w^re  but  few  vehicles  of  any  description,  and  those  public 
pnes  ;  and  these  dashed  onwards  with  unusual  speed,  and  each  moment 
decreased  in  quantity,  till  at  length  the  main  streets  alone  presented 
Jhe  spectacle  of  a  few  breathing  creatures,  rational  and  irrational. 

The  howling  of  the  wind  still  continued,  and  the  rain,  too,  beat  with 
force  against  the  houses,  rendering  the  contrast  of  within  and  without 
the  greater  ;  the  sound  of  the  heavy  pattering  and  plashing  of  the  lain 
^as  monotonous  and  dreary,  and  the  sliops  were  fas^t  closing ;  for  though 
nGifc  late,  such  was  the  general  desertion  of  the  streets  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  keep  them  open  any  1  inger,  and  thus  what  was  before  dull  and 
dreary  now  became  vety  nearly  dark. 

The  light  of  Heaven  is  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  closed  shops  presented 
jio  brilliant  glare  of  light ;  all  that  remained  was  the  eolitary  spectacle 
of  the  distant  lamps,  whose  very  light  gave  the  solemn  stillness  and  de- 
serted appearance  a  still  more  melancholy  and  dreary  aspect. 

Sure  such  a  night  as  this  was  not  fit  for  the  traveller  who  desired  to 
pursue  his  journey,  but  rather  to  stay  by  the  ingle  nook  and  listen  to 
the  pattering  of  the  rain  without. 

In  the  course,  then,  of  about  half  an  hour  the  torrent  of  rain  sensibly 
abated,  and  Varley  was  about  to  leave  his  place  of  shelter  and  hurry  to 
his  hotel,  when  some  one  turned  into  the  door  and  commenced  knock- 
ing the  moisture  from  hi.-?  clothes. 

Varley  made  an  eflfbrt  to  pass  him.  They  met  face  to  face.  An  ex- 
clamation simultaneously  burst  from  each  of  them — Bernard  Varley  and 
the  stranger. 

"Rovfland  Percy!"  shouted  Varley. 

(lo  be  continmd  in  our  next.) 


THE  POOH  MAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  SPUING. 

Beautiful  spring,  thou  wilt  not  bring 
One  joy,  one  charm  to  me; 
Thy  gay,  light  tread  may  blessings  spread, 
But  not  to  poverty. 

Though  thy  sun  may  shine  with  a  lustre  divine, 
My  soul  cannot  welcome  e'en  thee. 

The  flower  may  smile  and  bloom  for  awhile, 

It  seems  but  to  mock  at  my  fate ; 

And  the  birds  that  sing  on  freedom's  gay  wing 

Try  in  vain  my  sad  heart  to  elate. 

The  soft  zephyr's  breath  seems  to  whisper  but  death, 

While  poverty  frowns  at  my  gate. 

I  inwardly  sigh  when  the  laugh  of  my  boy 

Rings  sweet  from  the  daisied  mead. 

For  I  know  despair  his  heart  will  scare, 

And  misfortunes  like  mine  will  succeed. 

Oh  !  the  winter  will  come,  and  his  cheerless  home 

Will  be  dismal  and  wretched  indeed. 

H.  H.  H. 


MAnRiAGE  IN  Arancania. — The  Arancanians,  a  South  American 
tribe,  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  support,  or  rather  are  able  to 
purchase ;  but,  as  in  all  other  countries  where  polygamy  is  permitted,  it 
is  only  the  rich  who  enjoy  this  privilege  ;  the  poor  content  themselves 
with  one  or  two.  Celibacy  is  disgiaceful  among  them.   An  old  bachelor 
is  called  vuchiapra,  which  means  a  useless  old  man,  and  cudepra,  a  use-  ■ 
less  old  woman,  is  the  word  by  wh'ch  thoy  designate  an  old  maid.  Thej 
marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  carrying  off  the  bridei 
by  pretended  violence.  When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  intended 
father-in-law  the  sum  that  he  is  to  give  him  for  his  daughter,  he  goeaa 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  surprise  the  bride  in  some  reJ 
tired  .^pot.    She  is  then  seized,  placed  upon  the  horse  of  her  future! 
husband,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the 
nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.    The  first  wife,  called  unendomo,  is 
always  considered  the  legitimate  one,  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the 
inandomo,  or  secondary  wives.    Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  her  hus- 
band every  day  with  a  particular  dish,  cooked  by  herself  at  her  own  fire. 
Thus  the  most  civil  manner  of  asking  an  Arancanian  how  many  wives  he 
has  is,  miou  cuthalgenni?  or,  how  many  fires  have  you?    It  is,  besides, 
the  duty  of  every  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  dress,  and  with  one  poncho  every  year.    The  Arancanian  women 
are  noted  for  the  cleanliness,  not  only  of  their  houses  and  clothes,  but 
even  of  their  persons.    They  comb  their  hair  twice  a  day,  and  wash 
their  heads  at  least  twice  a  week,  with  the  bark  of  the  guillay,  or 
guillaja  saponania,  which  they  make  use  of  instead  of  soap.  Their 
habitations  are  placed  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  which,  during  the 
summer,  the  men  bathe  several  times  a-day,  and  in  winter  at  least  once 
a-day.    The  women  also  bathe  regularly,  and  on  the  very  day  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child,  they  wash  both  the  infant  and  themselves  in  the  stream, 
and  then  lay  it  upon  a  sort  of  rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling, 
covered  with  soft  skins,  and  return  to  their  daily  occupations. 

Mr.  Frank  Vandermyn,  an  eminent  portrait  painter,  was  so  much 
attached  to  a  pipe  and  porter,  that  he  would  not  paint  the  pcrtrait 
of  even  the  first  character  in  the  kingdom,  unless  he  was  indulged  with' 
his  pipe  at  the  time,  and  on  that  account  he  lost  the  painting  of  many. 
His  likenesses  were  good,  and  his  fancy-heads  of  Turks,  Jews,  Rabbi.<<, 
and  Circassians,  were  much  admired. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  (post-paid)  to  bo  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at 
the  office,  when  they  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

Julian  Doria. — Why  not  acknowledge  your  authority  ? 

Albertus. — We  are  sorry  to  give  our  correspondent  the  same  answer 
as  in  No.  110. 

J.  B.  GoGGs. — "Death  and  the  Grave"  is  not  below  our  correspondent's 
usual  standard  of  merit;  but  we  must  beg  to  denline  it,  33  an  article 
on  the  same  subject  was  inserted  a  few  weeks  since. 

Under  Consideration.—"  The  Miser." 

Declined,  with  thanks. — "  To  a  Butterfly  seen  in  a  Prison  ;"  "  To  the 
Flute  ;"  "  The  Grave  of  Poor  Joe;"  "  A  Fragment,"  &c.;  "  Hornsey- 
wood  House." 

G.  G.  G. — The  copy  of  "  The  Corsican"  was  destroyed  immediately  on 
rejection.    We  do  not  preserve  any  MS.  unless  expressly  desired. 


It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  temperature  in  London,  during 
the  day,  is  several  degrees  higher  than  in  the  suburban  villages. 
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THE  CONFESSION; 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  WOMAN'S   HEART,"    &C.  ScC. 

When  the  cold  Land  of  death  has  stopped  the  warm  pulses  of  this 
throbbing  heart,  and  these  hands  which  commit  to  the  paper  the  record 
of  the  past  are  mouldering  in  the  tomb,  how  will  they  who  read  these 
pages  wonder  and  say,  "  Can  this  be  possible  of  him,  of  whom  we 
thought  such  good  things  ?  The  philanthropist — the  mild,  gentle,  hermit- 
like man  who  would  not  injure  a  worm?" 

♦  »  •  *  * 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  child,  possessed  of  the  most  indomitable 
spirit,  and  even  in  infancy  showed  to  those  around,  that  within  my 
bosoai  were  the  germs  of  the  fiercest  and  Slackest  passions  which  sully 
human  na'.ure.  All  means  to  control  or  curb  me  proved  utterly  useless, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  I  was  sent  to  a  di8tant  school,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible joy  of  every  inmate  of  my  father's  household.  My  mother  alone 
parted  from  me  with  regret ;  and,  though  I  was  very  young,  still  well 
can  I  remember  her  pale  features  and  expressive  eyes  ;  as  she  stooped 
over  and  ki-sed  me  tenderly,  a  tear  fell  upon  my  forehead. 

Time  passed,  and  I  became,  as  I  grew  older,  the  terror  of  the  master, 
and  the  avowed  leader  of  the  worst  part  of  the  boys.  But  still  I  pro- 
gressed in  learning,  and,  by  the  quickness  of  my  perceptions,  was  en 
abled  to  execute  the  usual  tasks,  with  the  addition  of  many  others,  the 
punishment  of  bad  conduct,  always  before  the  rest  of  ray  compeers. 
Indeed,  I  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  lost  no  opportunity  in  storing 
my  mind  from  every  source  within  my  reach,  good  or  bad. 

I  will  not,  however,  dwell  upon  my  school  days,  but  pass  at  once  to 
that  period,  the  memory  of  which  has  haunted,  and  will  haunt  me,  to 
my  dying  day. 

My  father  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and  I,  with  an  elder  brother, 
his  only  children,  he  intended  for  his  counting-house.  My  brother  was 
many  years  my  senior,  and  was  already  incorporated  with  my  father  in 
the  firm.  He  was  also  married,  by  my  father's  consent,  to  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  who  traded  with  the  firm,  and  he  lived  with  his 
young  bride  at  my  father's  mansion,  as  my  mother  was  dead.  She  died 
suddenly,  soon  after  my  departure  from  home,  and  I  believe  I  felt  more 
real  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  this  nev/a  than  I  ever  felt  before  or  since. 
Her  kind  and  tender  manner  could  always  subdue  my  rugged  heart, 
•while  the  stern  unflinching  severity  of  my  father  rather  steeled  my 
bosom  against  him  than  otherwise. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  impression  produced 
upon  me  at  the  first  introduction  to  my  beautiful,  oh  !  how  beautiful ! 
sister-in-law ;  but  it  would,  I  conceive,  be  still  more  difficult  to  pourtray 
her  own  appearance.  At  the  first  glance,  I  saw  in  her  eyes  of  living 
fire  a  similarity  of  disposition  to  my  own.  Yet  she  was  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  though  the  haughty  ca.st  of  her  voluptuous  upper  lip  told  of  any- 
thing but  submission  or  humility.  In  ihort,  had  I  been  an  artist,  and 
engaged  to  paint  the  subject,  I  would  have  selected  her  cast  of  counte- 
nance for  the  fallen  prince  of  the  archangels  in  Milton's  sublime  crea- 
tion, "  Paradise  Lost." 

It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  my  brother,  a  man 
of  the  most  placid  temper  and  gentle  disposition,  should  mate  himself 
with  so  turbulent  a  spirit.  Alas  !  it  was  his  evil  destiny  ;  and  I,  who 
should  have  protected  his  honour,  was  the  evil  spirit  who  wrought  the 
ruin  of  his  peace  of  mind,  and  shortened  a  life  which  might  have 
passed  away  in  uninterrupted  happiness.  Each  hour  I  passed  in  her 
company  had  served  to  strengthen  the  wild  iniquitous  passion  which 
had  sprung  up  within  my  breast  at  the  sight  of  her  wondrous  beauty. 


Its  growth  was  rapid  as  the  vnld  luxuriance  of  the  rank  weeds  in  a 
grave  yard,  and,  truly,  as  rank  as  they.  It  was  unchecked,  too,  by  me, 
and  I  gave  up  every  principle  of  virtue  and  honour  to  foster  its  unwhole- 
some growth.  Familiarity  led  to  endearment,  and  at  length  to  crimi- 
nality. Madly  intoxicated  by  her  charms,  I  sought  her  society  at  all 
opportunities,  and  had  not  my  brother  been  of  a  nature  into  which  sus- 
picion did  not  enter,  he  would  have,  time  upon  time,  been  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  our  guilt  and  his  own  injury 

In  the  midst  of  this  brutal  licentiousness,  an  accident  occurred  which 
completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  though  it  left  my  brother  as 
simple  and  confiding  as  ever.  A  violent  epidemic,  then  raging  in  the 
metropolis,  seized  upon  my  frame,  and  I  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness. For  a  time  my  recovery  was  doubtful,  and  in  the  still  watches 
of  the  night,  when  pain  and  debility  banished  sleep,  did  the  enormous 
guilt  I  had  committed  weigh  heavily  upon  my  conscience.  Oh  !  how 
earnestly  did  I  pray  for  life  and  heilth  again,  with  a  determination  to 
abandon  my  wicked  connection  !  And  when,  on  my  partial  recovery,  the 
physician  advised  a  change  of  air,  how  happy  did  I  feel  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  being  afforded  to  banish  hei  from  my 
losom  'entirely  by  absence.  Little  did  I  know  the  deeply-seated  wicked- 
ness of  my  own  heart,  and  the  terrible  events  which  that  excursion 
would  produce  ! 

I  was  removed  into  the  country,  to  the  seat  of  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's,  in  Kent,  and  there  in  seclusion  did  I  again  firmly  resolve  to 
tear  her  from  my  heart,  whom  to  love  was  so  great  a  sin.  A  circum- 
stance which  occurred  while  there,  enabled  me  to  carry  my  resolve  into 
execution  speedily ;  perhaps  this  more  conduced  to  that  effect  than  a 
consciousness  of  my  brother's  wrong.  Located  in  the  same  house  was 
a  young  girl,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  governess  to  the  host's  chil- 
dren. I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  description  of  her  charms  ;  she 
was,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  most  beautiful,  but  of  an  order  of  beauty 
essentially  different  to  that  of  my  former  guilty  flame.  Her  manners 
were  retiring  and  gentle,  and  added  a  thousand  graces  to  her  person, 
but  she  was  poor  and  portionless,  and,  as  I  learnt,  supported  an  aged 
mother  from  the  pittance  she  received  for  her  services. 

I  loved  her  ;  but  my  love  was  selfish  as  ever  ;  and  when  I  found  op- 
portunities of  telling  her  my  sentiments,  and  when  she  intreated  me  in 
moving  accents  to  consider  her  station,  and  not  bestow  a  thought  upon 
her  in  her  humble  capacity,  I  but  pressed  her  with  greater  ardour;  and 
at  length,  after  repeated  refusals,  and  blindly  regardless  of  my  depend- 
ant condition  (which  I  concealed  from  her)  she  at  length  consented  to  a 
secret  marriage. 

I  had  deceived  her  grossly  with  regard  to  my  situation,  representing 
myself  as  possessed  of  my  mother's  fortune,  and  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  mother,  ai  my  dictation,  painting  her  future  prospects  in  glowing 
colours,  as  false  as  they  were  brilliant  In  doing  this  I  was  not  so  de- 
liberately deceiving  her  as  may  at  first  appear.  I  was  also  deceiving 
myself,  and  flatteiing  myself  with  hopes  of  my  father's  kind  regards 
when  once  we  were  united,  though  I  well  knew  that  such  a  step  would 
bring  down  his  anger  upon  my  head,  for  a  time,  at  least. 

My  principal  thought,  however,  was  now  the  gratification  of  my  sel- 
fish passion,  and  I  recked  little  of  aught  else.  We  were  married,  and 
for  a  time  I  was  happy.  Happy,  did  I  say?  Yes,  happy  !  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  falsehood  and  guilt  to  enjoy  so  much  I 

As  the  time  passed  away  my  anxiety  increased,  and  I  eagerly  watched 
the  looks  of  the  family,  to  read  if  they  suspected  the  intimacy,  which 
suspicion  would  infallibly  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  facts,  and  thus 
prematarely  reach  my  father's  ears. 

At  length  the  tira?  arrived  when  it  became  neceasary  that  I  should 
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resume  my  duties  in  my  father's  counting-house.  My  lecovery  had 
long  been  perfected,  and  I  had  protracted  my  stay  to  a  very  long  period 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  my  health's  sake,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  tear  myself  from  my  disconsolate  bride.  Up  to  the  last  moment  of 
parting,  I  had  kept  up  a  semblance  of  hilarity,  as  false  to  the  real  state 
of  my  mind  as  had  been  my  conduct  throughout ;  but  when  I  was  fairly 
away,  and  being  whirled  towards  London,  my  heart  and  spirits  sunk, 
and  I  performed  the  journey  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  per- 
fectly indiscribable. 

I  now  found  that  I  really  loved  my  wife,  and  the  sincerity  of  my 
feelings  towards  her  agonized  me  for  her  situation,  should  my  father 
cast  me  Off  in  anger  to  rely  upon  my  own  resources.  And  to  complete 
my  misery,  came  the  recollection  of  my  guilty  connection,  which, 
perhaps,  my  sister-in  law  might  wish  to  rencAV. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  at  home  that  my 
sister-in-law  found  an  oppoitunity  to  speak  to  me  Ih  private.  I  per- 
ceived by  her  looks  that  her  passion  was  unaltered,  and  I  had  avoided 
her  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  evening,  and  I  had  retired  to  my 
room,  to  write  to  Maria,  for  that  was  my  wife's  name.  I  was  disturbed 
by  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  upon  my  bidding  the  intruder  "  come  in," 
the  door  opened,  and  presented  the  form  of  her  whom  I  wished  to  avoid. 

"  Shall  I  intrude  upon  you,  Henry?"  she  asked. 

A  sudden  thought  arose  in  my  mind  to  trust  her  with  my  secret,  as 
an  excuse  lo  break  off  a  connection  ruinous,  and  now  doubly  so  to  both 
ourselves  and  all  around  us.  Would  to  God  I  had  done  so  !  but  I  wavered, 
and  hesitated.  I  knew  the  violence  of  her  disposition,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  tempting  her  anger.  In  an  evil  moment  I  yielded  to  the  fatal  alter- 
native of  keeping  up  former  appearances  for  a  time,  without  again 
criminating  myself.  Fool — fool,  that  I  was,  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing. 

I  had  thrust  the  letter  which  I  was  writing  into  a  drawer,  on  my 
hearing  the  knock  at  my  door,  and  oh  her  entering  the  chamber  I  rose 
to  meet  her.  I  received  her  with  ease,  and  even  cheerfulness,  and  1 
soon  found  that  apology  was  unlooked-for,  as  she  ascribed  my  coldness 
on  my  first  arrival  to  cautiousness  on  my  part  in  awakening  her  hus- 
band's suspicions.  She  sat  down  by  my  side,  and  looking  into  my  face, 
congratulated  me  upon  my  convalescence,  lavishing  upon  me  alljthe  fas- 
cinations which  she  possessed.  Again  and  again  I  attempted  to  sum- 
mon resolution  sufficient  to  disclose  my  real  situation,  and  as  often  did 
I  fail ;  every  time  my  faith  so  solemnly  vowed  to  her  who  was  far  away 
becoming  weaker  as  I  gazed  upon  the  sister  by  my  side,  and  listened  to 
the  music  of  her  voice.  J.ly  cheek  burns  even  now  at  the  recollection 
of  how  at  length  love  and  honour  were  forgotten,  and  I  become  again 
immersed  in  the  vortex  of  crime,  deeper  than  before.  After  awhile  she 
unfolded  to  me  a  project  she  had  formed  while  I  was  away  of  leaving 
my  brother's  roof,  and  invited  me  to  become  the  companion  of  her  flight. 
She  showed  to  me  that  her  fortune,  which  was  ample,  was  in  her  own 
hands,  and  she  proposed  making  for  the  Continent  at  once,  and  living 
as  man  and  wife  together.  I  was  already  wearing  anew  her  chains,  and 
I  with  but  little  hesitation  acquiesced  to  her  desire,  and  the  following 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose;  and  dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  reader  will  haply  say,  had  I  not  time  for  reflec- 
tion ?  I  had,  and  did  reflect,  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  I  thought  more  of  what  the  adulterous  wife  would  suflTer, 
should  I  forsake  her,  than  of  the  grief,  the  heait  consuming  anguish, 
the  hope  deferred  of  my  gentle  wife.  So  infatuated  had  I  again  become  ! 

I  forwarded  a  letter  to  Maria,  inclosing  a  one  hundred  pound  note, 
and  stating  that,  from  causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  our  meeting  again 
must  be  delayed ;  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  fill  up  the  letter  with  the 
•yirarmest  protestations  of  regard  and  affection. 

■yve  fled — but  not  from  that  stern  inward  monitor  which  uprises  its 
thrilling'  voice  within  that  seat  of  wickedness,  the  human  heart !  At 
least  I  cculd  not;  as  to  my  companion,  she  exhibited  no  signs  of  com- 
punction or  remorse.  From  pleasure  to  pleasure,  frrm  scene  so  scene 
did  we  rove ;  through  the  sunny  vineyards  of  France,  the  orange- 
scented  groves  of  Spain,  beneath  the  glowing  skies,  and  amid  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  fair  Italy.  We  saw  the  giddy  round  of  gaity  and 
dis  ipation  in  the  marble  palaces  of  Venice,  and  gazed  with  awe-struck 
looks  upon  the  rums  of  the  eternal  city. 

But  my  thoughts  were  away  beyend  the  ocean,  picturing  In  my  mind's 
eye  the  feelings  of  my  brother,  my  father,  and  her,  who  would  look 
in  vain  lor  the  coming  of  him  v?ho  was  to  her  fair  and  sinless  bosom, 
as  is  the  rank  caterpillar  to  the  fair  flower. 

We  stayed  at  Rome  ;  and  now  the  state  of  my  distracted  mind  be- 
gan to  show  its  effects  more  and  more.  I  became  ploemy  and  morose, 
until  I  found  at  length  that  even  she  began  to  loathe  my  company. 
Then  came  the  means  of  excitement, — the  wine-cup  and  the  dice-box; 
and  then  came  bickerings,  and  heartbu-^nings,  and  jealousies  between 
U8 ;  and  so  the  fruit  of  our  crime  began  to  lipen,  and  bitter  indeed  did 
it  prove,  ere  I,  at  least,  had  done  with  it. 

One  evening  I  lost  considerably  at  the  gaming-table,  and  left  early ; 


and  though  I  had  drank  largely  of  rich  wines,  I  was  more  gloomy  and 
abstracted  than  usual,  and  I  sauntered  towards  my  residence.  As  I 
entered  the  house,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  sneer  on  the  porter's  face ; 
a  slighter  thing  than  that  would  have  moved  me,  and  turning  suddenly 
towards  him,  I  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  passing  through  the  hall 
began  to  ascend  the  staircase.  As  I  passed  the  door  of  one  of  the 
rooms  I  heard  voices — I  paused  to  listen — they  were  those  of  my  com- 
panion and  a  man.  With  one  blow  I  dashed  open  the  door,  and  en- 
tered in  time  to  catch  the  glimpse  of  the  retreating  figure  of  a  man 
through  the  windows.  My  mistress  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  in 
a  menacing  attitude,  and  her  eyes  flashing  defiance. 

*'  Who  aird  what  are  you,  that  dares  to  intrude  upon  my  privacy  ?" 
she  demanded,  at  the  same  time  advancing  a  step  or  two  towards  me. 

Her  audacity  stjuck  me  dumb  for  the  moment,  but  quickly  recover- 
ing myself,  I  answered — 

"  Wretch  !  have  you  no  shame,  no  feeling,  nor  common  decency?" 

She  laughed  in  my  face. 

"  Do  you  talk  of  shame,  and  feeling,  and  common  decency  ?  Why 
you  wiU  preach  next  of  the  sin  of  seduction,  and  carrying  off  your 
brother's  wife  !  Put  up  your  sword,"  she  continued,  for  I  had  drawn 
it  at  my  entrance ;  "put  up  your  sword;  you  look  brave,  now,  with 
your  weapon  drawn  upon  a  woman  !" 

*'  You  say  well,"  I  replied,  "you  say  well !  but  I  hope  to  flesh  it  upon 
your  vile  paramour  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  discover  his  name." 

"  Do  so,"  she  coolly  replied,  throwing  herself  upon  the  couch,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  complete  sang  froid.  "I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have 
no  objection  now  to  end  your  miseries  by  the  hand  of  the  Signer  Mon- 
tagna  as  by  any  other  way." 

I  heard  no  more,  but  rushing  from  the  room,  left  the  house,  and 
never  paused  until  I  reached  the  gaming-house  I  had  recently  left. 
Here  1  knew  I  should  find  several  English  gentlemen,  any  one  of  whom 
would  act  as  my  second,  and  carry  a  hostile  message  to  Montagna. 

The  sigRor  was  no  stranger  to  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  constant 
visiter  at  my  mansion,  and  was  also  a  renowned  duellist.  I  was  no 
mean  swordsman,  although  I  had  hitherto  managed  to  keep  clear  of  a 
mortal  conflict;  yet  I  felt  not  the  slightest  fear  or  trepidation  on  this  ac- 
count, but  nerved  myself  with  the  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  man 
who  had  but  imitated  my  example,  but  with  a  less,  an  immeasurably 
less  degree  of  guilt. 

I  soon  found  what  1  sought — "a  friend;"  and  eventually,  the  signer 
having  accepted  my  challenge,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  following 
morning  was  fixed  for  the  conflict,  and  a  retired  piece  of  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  ruins,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  as  the  place 

It  was  a  lonely  spot,  and  not  a  sound,  when  we  paused  and  stood 
gazing  out  for  the  coming  foe,  not  a  sound  broke  the  solemn  stillness 
I  of  that  valley  of  ruins.  I  sat  down  upon  the  fragment  of  a  fallen 
arch,  and  burying  my  face  in  my  hands,  I  gave  myself  up  a  prey  to 
the  bitter  thoughts  which  came  crowding  thick  and  fast  upon  my  brain. 
And  then  the  fell  purpose  for  which  I  was  there  smote  me.  By  what 
right  dare  I  to  lift  my  hand  to  shed  his  blood  ?  What  mockery  was  it 
forme,  the  defiler  of  a  brother's  bed,  and  the  perjured  husband,  to  talk 
of  my  wrongs  ?  But  here  again  my  false  reasoning  came  to  my  aid. 
He  knew  not  but  that  she  was  my  honoured  wife — and  he  scrupled  not 
at  the  breaking  of  domestic  ties.  'Twas  true — but  were  my  hands  clean 
to  spread  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  seducer's  head? 

So  strongly  at  length  did  these  feelings  work  upon  my  mind,  that  I 
had  more  than  resolved  upon  quitting  the  field  without  waiting  for  my 
adversary,  when  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  my  second  ex- 
claimed— 

"They  come— they  come  !" 

In  a  moment  my  resolve  banished,  for  I  shrunk  from  the  sneers  of 
these  men,  and  the  imputation  of  cowardise,  while  I  thought  not  of  the 
probability  of  rushing  with  all  my  crimes  upon  my  head  into  the  pre- 
sence of  my  Maker. 

I  srose  and  saw  the  signor  and  another  man  emeiging  from  beneath 
a  ruined  arch,  at  a  short  distance  from  us.  As  he  approached,  1  per- 
ceived a  sneering  smile  upon  his  face,  which  roused  me  to  the  influence 
of  my  fierce  and  deadly  passion  for  revenge,  and  I  now  thirsted  for  his 
blof^d. 

My  companion  urged  upon  me  the  necessity  of  coolness ;  but  he 
poured  his  admonitions  into  a  deaf  ear.  The  combat  begun,  and  in  a 
few  passes  I  received  a  thrust  in  my  sword  arm.  I  dropped  my  wea- 
pon—  and,  blind  with  fury,  rushed  madly  upon  my  antagonist.  He  re- 
ceived me  upon  his  sword's  point,  and  I  fell  in  my  blood  upon  the  grass. 

When  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  was  in  my  own  chamber.  A  sur- 
geon was  by  my  bedside,  who  had  dressed  my  wounds,  which  he  as- 
sured me  were  not  mortal,  but  eujoiried  me  to  compose  myself  to  rest 
and  silence. 

A  long  and  weary  while  did  I  lay  ere  I  became  sufficiently  well  to 
leave  my  room,  and  then  to  find  that  she,  the  partner  of  my  guilt,  had 
eloped  with  Montagna, 
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1  fastened,  as  soon  as  I  was  aMe,  to  a  banker's  through  whose  hands 
she  received  remittances  from  England,  and  there  found  a  thousand 
pounds  pUced  to  niy  account  ;  for,  as  the  reader  will  perhaps  recolhcr, 
we  had  been  living  upon  her  foituue,  which  bad  remair.ed  under  her 
own  controL  With  this  sum  I  haj>tened  to  put  into  execution  a  project 
I  had  formed  during  my  long  confinement,  wWch  was,  to  return  to 
England,  and  seek  out  some  obscure  employment  to  end  my  days  in. 

1  will  pass  over  the  interval  of  my  voyage,  and  come  at  once  to  the 
day  of  rry  landing  in  England.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  was  in 
London,  and  wandering  mechanically  in  the  direction  of  my  father's 
house.  Each  well-known  object  called  up  a  thou-and  xejollections  as  I 
neared  the  spot.  I  entered  the  very  street— I  stood  before  the  hoiis<i. 
Dreary  and  desolate  as  my  own  heart  did  it  appear.  It  was  empty  and 
tenautless.  The  walls,  as  high  as  the  first  floor  windows,  were  covered 
with  bills  of  every  description,  and  the  panes  of  the  upper  window^ 
were  crusted  thick  with  dirt. 

Entering  a  neighbouring  public  house,  I  inquired  of  the  landlord  the 
cau.-e  of  what  I  had  seen.  I  learned  the  terrible  news  that  my  brother 
had  committed  suicide  in  that  house  shoitly  after  his  wife's  elopement 
and  that  my  father  was  gone  he  knew  not  whither.  ' 

I  left  the  place,  and,  passing  through  a  narrow  street,  came  into 
Cheapside.  Scarcely  had  I  walked  a  dozen  paces,  when  1  saw,  gazing 
in  at  a  shop  window,  the  form  of  my  deserted  wi  e.  She  tr.rned  a-say 
and  our  eyes  met.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  she  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
XHent,  for  she  raa  towards  where  I  stood,  and  clasping  my  hand  in  her's 
burst  into  tears.  I  was  unable  to  speak.  I  strove  in  vain  to  ejaculate 
her  name,  but  the  word  stuck  in  my  throat.  At  length  she  spoke;  but 
there  was  a  mournful  cadence  in  her  voice  as  she  thus  add,essed  me  — 
"  Is  It  indeed,  you,  Henry  ;  is  it,  indeed,  you  ?  But  how  chan-ed 
you  are.   You  are  surely  unwell.  Thank  Heaven  that  v^e  meet  at  last." 

By  this  time  I  saw  we  were  the  observed  of  all  observers.  I  in- 
timated ihis  to  Maria,  and  she  consented  to  my  proposal  to  call  a  coach 
A  vehicle  was  soon  at  hand,  and  she  directed  the  coachman  to  the 
western  suburbs. 

To  my  astonishment,  t  found  her  acquainted  with  every  particular  of 
my  guilty  connection,  though  I,  at  the  first  moment  of  meetmg  had  dc 
termined  to  unbosom  myself  to  her  ;  and,  oh  !  how  bitter  were' my  self 
reproaches,  whea  I  found  the  deep  tenderness  of  the  heart  I  had  so 
lightly  and  so  wantonly  cast  away. 

"  If  you  are  repentant,  Henry,"  she  said,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
turn  my  heart  from  you.  You  are  still  my  husband  ;  you  a.e  still 
dearer  to  me  than  life  it,elf ;  you  were  my  fir.t  fond  love,  and  shall  I 
ever  forget  to  love  you  now?  Dear  Henry,"  she  continued,  as  she  be- 
hehi  my  emofon,  for  her  words  were  as  daggers  in  my  heart,  dear 

°  M  God  aloiie  u  your  judge,  and  to  him  look  for  forfeivei.ess  " 
Maria,"  I  replied,     there  is  but  one  other  beside  yourself  whose 
pardon  I  would  gain."  /""iscu  wnose 

.  r  ^  """r.u^  ^^""^  "'""''^  'P^^^'"  s*'*  she;  "  you  are  forgiven 
and  your  father  is  now  in  Heaven."  ^"^given. 

It  was  too  much  for  me  to  bear  up  against  I  bowed  my  head  up  n 
my  knees,  and  g.v-e  vent  to  my  hot  and  scalding  tears,  and  there  was 
no  relief  in  those  burning  drops.  My  heart  beat  violently  witlun  my 
bosom,  and  my  brain  throbbed  till  my  head  seemed  ready  to  burst 
asunder.  Heaven  was  merciful  at  length,  and  I  became  inse.ns.ble 
.r^lr^T      v^^^'-  ''''  ^as  discovered  by  the  pe.sons  with 

whom  Mana  l.ved  soon  after  I  left  England.  They  behaved  ki  .dly  to 
Reside  in'th^  ' ™'  father  esp. cially  so ;  aHd  she  continued  to 
reside  in  the  same  situation  till  within  a  short  time  of  my  meeting  her. 

wilh  hisiret?        T^'u'  ^'r''  ""'""^  '  guilty  child 

S.nti?  H     ;      J     '"''^"^      ^"  «f  ^^'J'^h  she  so 

bnt^nffi  •         ^^'^  There  was  a  small 

WeTeT^e  To'r^  7^"^'  ?  ™^  "^"'^  '  Engird 

we  retired  to  the  place  where  I  had  dwelt  so  long  ;  but  the  weight 
upon  my  heart  was  never  ren.oved.  And.  as  thouglf  Heav^en  wal  tear 
Pine  awavT  fr  '1"''^'  ''''  ''^  '"^  troubled'spirit,  I  bcL  a  h- 

m  luved'me     Lrr'n'^  ""'^  '^^'"^  knew  my  heart,  and 

and  I  btan  to  occnf ' ''''  ^  abundance, 

.ca./erin^^L  .h^  J  ^hey  were  many,  in 

cattenng  he  shmmg  and  costly  mefa),  whrre  it  has  brought  comforts 
to  the  aged  and  helpless;  it  has  smoofned  the  pillow  of  the  sirpoo 

^Ii°  y  but  feC  Lr  ""^  """"'O  ■«  their 

Thomas  Poole. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 
{Concluded  from  our  lad.) 


CHAPTER  xril. 

^^^r.";"''"'"         ""^^  CCNnEMKri,  CELL.-WILFORD'S  AGITATIOK.- 
THE  DEATH  BELL.-THE  DEPAKXtTKE  TO  THE  PLACE  OF  EXECUTIOV. 

we^^iH  rin.n? all  otUer  parties  connected  with  the  narrative, 
vie  will  r«tuin  to  o^eolney  Fisher,  who  was  condemned  to  suffer  death 
early  next  morning,  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  .ront  of  his  own  dwelling, 
the  buildi.ig  of  which  had  already  been  commenced  uweinng, 
The  only  c.rcun  stance  which  appeared  to  afflict  the  unfortut^ate  man 
was  the  supposed  tmnatural  conduct  of  his  daughter,  who  by  the  cunning 
of  ^\ilford  was  still  made  to  appear  leagued  agamst  him;  loving  her  eveS 
more  than  his  own  life,  and  not  beholding  her  since  his  unmerited  in 
carceratun,  filled  his  soul  with  despair.  '^^ernea  m 

Margaret,  my  beloved  Margaret."  said  the  afflicted  parent,  tears 
streaming  down  his  aged  cheeks  as  he  sat  in  the  condemned  cell,  "not 
even  v:sit  your  unfortunate  father !  Surely,  a  fiend  must  have  gained 
an  ascendency  over  your  g.ntle  soul;  nature  cannot  support  such  un- 
natural conduct,— my  heart  will  hurst!" 

f^r?'T"'^^'  V-^  indescribable  horror  of  his  situation,  he 

threw  himself  on  his  straw  bed  in  one  coiner  of  the  cell,  giving  vent  for 

aroused  by  his  thoughts  turning  towards  that  omnipotent  and  mercifal 
Being,  who,  when  cailed  upoH  by  those  that  stand  in  need  of  divine 
assistance,  will  cheer,  and  enable  them  to  overcome  their  t,oubles,  how- 
ever they  may  appear  shrouded  with  despair,  or  darkened  by  the  veil  of 
hopeless  despondency. 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  sincere  prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Creator 
troubled  mind'  ''"^  ^"^^  ^"^'^^^  removed  from  his 

Pacing  his  gloomy  dungeon,  the  chains  by  which  he  was  fettered 
haTd  Se  ^'""^  ^'^  ''^^^  contemplating  on  his 

''  Weil  do  I  remember,"  said  the  goldsmith, the  words  of  Walter 
Uud  ey     Riches  and  prosperity,'  said  he,  'are  not  to  be  depended  on  '  I 
laughed,  but  these  chains  are  a  convincing  proof  that  he  wa.  ri^ht,  and 
If  las  contriviHg,  he  has  succeeded  too  well ;  but  I  merit  it,— yes.^I  trusted 
mmygold,  and  offended  Heaven  i.  punishing  me  for  such  base  ingratitude. 

Yet,  continued  the  unfortuna.e  man,  after  remaining  a  few  momenta 
in  silent  contemplation,  -to  find  those  men  who  professed  such  sworn 
friendship,  so  thirsty  for  my  blood,  harrows  my  feelings  ;  not  even  the 
time  allowed  me  to  prepare  for  eternity  that  is  allowed  to  the  basest 
and  worst  of  felons  ;  to  die  this  morning !  Alas  !  n^y  hours  are  indeed 
ew.  I  must  have  sunk  iwder  such  overwhelming  trouble  but  for  the 
kindness  of  Wilford. 

"  He  comes,"  added  Geoffrey  Fisher,  hearing  the  massive  bolts  of  the 
door  be:ng  withdrawn,  "and  I  trust  accompanied  by  my  beloved 
Margaret.  Oh  !  how  my  heart  yearns  to  behold  and  bless  her,  ere  I  die  " 
_  '  Alas  !  my  unfortunate  master,"  exclaimed  Wilford,  as  he  wa.s  ushered 
mto  the  cell  hy  the  ga.  ler,  who  withdre.v  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 
.r-  /f4^y''iefd;''a»swe,ed  the  goldsmith,  affected  at  the  apparent 
gnef  of  Wilford,  do  not  grieve  for  me  ;"  ad,l,ng  on  looking  around,  "  but 
tell  me,-I  do  nat  see  my  daughter;  where  is  she  ?  would  she  not  come 
and  ste  me  ?    Miserable,  unhappy  man,  that  I  am." 

Oh,  tliat  it  fell  to  the  lot  uf  some  other  person  to  relate  the  sad 
tale,   answered  Wilfo.d,  concealing  his  features  with  a  handkerchief. 

{speak,  frantirally  cried  Geoffrey,  "what  new  tale  of  horror  have  you 
in  store  for  me  ?  Quick,  realise  my  worstof  fear  ;  she  is  dead,— yes  yes 
Jt  must  be  so,  for  Ma  garet  Fisher,  if  living,  could  not  have  so  far  re' 
be;]ed  agamst  i.ature,  as  to  refuse  visiting  her  dyin-  father." 

"  She  has  fled  with  Heniy  Dudley,"  said  Wilford,  as  if  horror- 
stricken. 

"  This  is  the  worst  blow  of  all,"  continued  the  goldsmith  ;  "but  you 
are  mistaken,  it  cannot  be.    Oh  !  no,  no,  no." 

"  Alas,  it  is  too  true,"  answered  the  fiend,  adding,  ignorant  of  the 
capture  of  the  gar.g  of  coiners  and  rescue  of  Margaret  Fisher,  "  the 
villain,  aided  by  some  soldiers  belonging  to  his  regiment,  admitted,  as  I 
suspect,  by  Alice  into  the  house,  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  act  m  I 
have  stated." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  beheld  her,  but  fate  decrees  otherwise,"  said 
the  moment"  "'^  commencing  tolling  at 

"  Wilford,  liear  that  knell,"  resumed  the  goldsmith,  an  agonizing 
perspiration  coming  over  his  whole  frame  ;  -  it  bids  me  prepare  for 
death-an  unmerited,  ignominious  death,  that  of  a  felon  and  traitor  4 
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there  again,"  added  the  victim  to  a  villain's  arts,  the  solemn  and  deep- 
toned  hell  again  vibrating  on  his  ear;  "  oh,  how  truly  terrific  is  that 
despairing  sound,  and  doubly  dreadful  must  it  be  to  the  guilty  soul." 

"  Pardon  this  weakness,"  resumed  the  goldsmith,  after  a  death-like 
pause;  "to "you,  the  only  true  friend  I  have  found  in  my  misfortunes, 
I  have  shown  it.    Oh,  Wilford,  what  a  comfort  is  your  kind,  sincere — 

"  My  benefactor,  would  I  could  lay  down  my  life  to  save  yours,"  in- 
terrupted the  traitor,  trembling  with  agitation,  his  guilty  conscience 
stricken  with  the  magnitude  of  his  base,  fiend  like  treachery,  and 
hypocrisy. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  till  all  is  over,"  entreated  Geoffrey  Fisher,  the  fatal 
bell  interrupting  Wilford  from  saying  more  for  the  moment. 

"  Master,  dear  master,"  resumed  the  villain  after  a  few  minutes 
silence,  "  my  heart  will  break ;"  adding  aside,  "  what's  to  be  done,  should 
1  lose  Margaret?  the  treasure  too?  "Yet  1  cannot  refuse  to  stay  ;  I  must 
comply." 

*'  Sit  down,AVilford,"  said  Geoffrey  Fisher,  assuming  composure,  the 
■worst  is  now  past ;  my  enemies  and  betrayers  shall  see  that  I  can  die 
like  a  man.  I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  wish  you  to  act  when  I  am  no 
more." 

If  ever  man  felt  a  consciousness  of  his  villany,  it  must  have  been  so 
at  this  awful  crisis  with  Wilford.  Seated  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  his 
benefactor  and  friend,  he  heard  the  innocent  and  too  confiding  man's 
instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  wealth  ;  his  heart-searchiug  en- 
treaties imploring  him  to  be  a  friend  to  his  daughter,  should  she  stand 
in  need  and  repent;  and  lastly,  leaving  him  sole  heir  to  what  remained, 
when  all  claims  were  settled. 

Just  as  Geoffrey  Fisher  had  concluded  what  he  considered  the  finish 
of  hia  earthly  career,  to  the  great  relief  of  Wilford,  the  baits  of  the  cell  door 
were  again  withdrawn,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  entered,  fellowed 
by  the  sheriffs  of  London,  who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
their  sad  and  painful  duty  of  attending  the  prisoner  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

Again  did  the  unfortunate  man  entreat  of  Wilford  not  to  leave  him, 
who  promised  that  he  would  not ;  and  the  awful  ceremony  commenced  of 
preparing  Geoffrey  Fisher  for  his  ignominious  end. 

After  the  worthy  divine  had  concluded  a  short  prayer,  in  which  the 
goldsmith  joined  most  fervently,  the  gaoler  knocked  off  the  chains  by 
which  he  was  fettered,  and  the  fatal  procession  proceeded  through  the 
vaulted  passages  of  the  prison  :  first  went  the  several  officers  of  New- 
gate ;  next  the  sheriffs,  followed  by  the  condemned  man,  with  the  minis- 
ter and  Wilford  on  each  side.  x 

Geoffrey  Fisher,  on  reaching  the  court  yard,  and  observing  the  hurdle, 
on  which,  as  a  traitor,  he  was  to  be  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution, 
felt  a  shudder;  but  it  was  only  momentary ;  a  consciousness  of  innocence 
Jiispired  him  with  such  courage  as  enabled  him  to  bear  the  severe  trial 
with  ^  fortitude  that  awed  and  astonished  his  enemies. 

Leaving  the  fatal  procession  to  proceed  to  its  destination  facing 
Creoffrey  Fisher's  residence  in  Bishopsgate-street,  it  is  necessary  to  return 
%o  other  parties  for  the  better  development  of  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SCAFFOLD.  THE  CONFESSION  OF   iMARK  SEYMOUR.  THE 

REPRIEVE   OF   THE  GOLDSMITH.  THE  DENOUEMENT. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  greater  misfortune  to  happen  to  an  indi- 
vidual than  to  incur  popular  indignation  and  abhorrence,  particularly 
to  so  fearful  an  extent  as  had  taken  place  with  the  innocent  and  un- 
justly-condemned goldsmith  of  Bishopsgate. 

Net  content  with  his  death,  and  that  death  to  take  place  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  executioner,  the  enraged  citizens  insisted  that  the 
scaffold  should  be  erected  opposite  the  unfortunate  man's  house,  where 
they  intended  gratifying  their  vengeance  by  even  insulting  him  in  his 
dying  moments. 

At  midnight,  Tyrell,  the  executioner,  with  others,  by  torch-light, 
began  the  task  of  erecting  the  scaffold,  on  which  Geoflfrey  Fisher  was 
condemned  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

"  That  job  is  jobbed,"  exclaimed  the  executioner,  on  finishing,  "and 
I've  had  the  blues  all  the  time  I've  been  about  it.  Before  his  own  door, 
too ;  it's  making  an  example  of  the  poor  man  with  a  vengeance.  Oh, 
dear;  only  t'other  day  he  was  the  pride  of  tlie  City,  chosen  Lord  Mayor, 
— ah  !  and  was  this  very  day  to  have  begun  office.  But,"  he  added,  the 
great  bell  belonging  to  old  Bishopsgate  church,  solemnly  commencing 
tolling,  "  we  none  of  us  know  what  we  may  come  to  ;  oh,  dear,  that 
bell  seems  to  strike  to  my  very  heart;  it  won't  be  long  afore  it's  all  over 
with  the  poor  old  gentleman." 

"So  far  have  we  contrived,"  said  Peter  to  Alice,  advai  cing  f.om 
Walter  Dudley's  house,  near  to  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  retiring  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  to  perform  his  sad  and  painful  duty, 
"  to  keep  the  death  of  Mark  Seymour  and  capture  of  the  gang  a  secret. 
It  won't  be  long  ero  the  real  coiners  are  shown  to  the  world." 


"  What  is  It  they  Intend  doing?"  said  Alice;  "why  not  proclaim  my 
master's  innocence  at  once  ?" 

"  It  is  Walter  Dudley's  wish  that  Wllford's  utlheard-of  treachery 
should  be  shown  publicly.  Little  does  tho  villain  suspect  that  there  is 
such  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him." 

"  And  am  I  to  remain  here?"  inquired  Alice. 

"  Yes,  close  to  the  door  of  your  master's  house,"  replied  Peter,  speak- 
ing to  one  or  two  city  officers,  who  had  taken  their  station  by  the  door 
of  the  goldsmith's  residence,  requesting  them  to  protect  her. 

At  this  moment,  it  being  now  nearly  nine  o'clock,  a,  company  of 
soldiers  was  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Bishopsgate-street,  and  for  what 
will  be  hereafter  shown  ;  a  clear  passage  was  kept  from  the  house  of 
Walter  Dudley  to  the  scafifold. 

"  See,  the  citizens  and  populace  are  beginning  to  crowd  to  the  spot," 
exclaimed  Peter,  as  he  took  his  station  by  the  side  of  Alice,  who  was 
almost  overcome  wiih  the  horror  of  the  scene  before  her;  "be  on  the 
watch,  for  it  will  be  here  that  Mistress  Margaret  will  have  an  interview 
with  her  father." 

"  We  are  in  good  time,  neighbour,"  said  one  of  the  turncoat  citizens, 
advancing  as  near  to  the  scaffold  as  the  soldiery  would  permit  him. 

"  Ah  I  he  richly  deserves  the  punishment,"  answered  another,  who 
stood  near  him. 

"  I  say  it  is  not  half  severe  enough,"  added  a  third. 

"  You're  right,"  continued  another ;  "  he  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  and  then  suffer  death.  It's  my  opinion  he  has  been  carrying 
on  this  system  for  years." 

"  So  much  for  professed  friendship,"  exclaimed  Walter  Dudley,  he 
having  left  his  house,  and  overheard  their  unfeeling  dialogue. 

"  Now  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  honest  upright  goldsmith,  for  whom 
yon  scaffold  is  erected  i"  sneered  the  citizen,  who  had  jnofessed  ho 
would  lay  down  his  life  to  serve  Geoffrey  Fisher,  observing  Dudley. 

"  What  it  always  was,"  bravely  replied  the  blunt,  honest  woollen  mer- 
chant ;  "  and,  if  otherwise,  I  would  not  so  far  bemean  an  Englishman's 
soul,  like  some  have  who  almost  licked  the  dust  off  his  shoes  when  in 
the  height  of  prosperity,  to  be  the  first  to  insult  him  in  his  misfortunes." 

"  They  are  no  good  who  would  screen  so  great  an  offender,"  savagely 
replied  the  enraged  citizen. 

"  You — yes,  you,"  retorted  Walter  Dudley,  to  him  who  last  spoke, 
"  publicly  avowed  you  would  lay  down  your  life  to  serve  Geofirey 
Fisher,  and  nobly  have  you  kept  your  promise,  in  being  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  unfortunate  man  should  suflTer  a  disgraceful  death  in  front 
of  his  own  dwelling.    Behold,"  resumed  Walter,  after  pausing  a  mo- 
ment, "the  fatal  procession  approaches!    You  will  now  have  another 
opportunity  of  showing  your  sincere  friendship  by  evincing  publicly,  in  , 
the  presence  of  this  vast  assemblage,  your  joy  at  his  downfall.    I  < 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  beholding  the  painful  sight,"  continued  thai  , 
merchant  to  himself,  further  interrupted  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
prisoner. 

Oh  the  goldsmith  arriving  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  scafllbld, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  sheriffs,  he  was  suffered  to  alight  from  the  . 
hurdle,  and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way.    With  a  firm  step,  and  a  ! 
countenance  that  displayed  more  composure  tkan  those  of  his  enemies, 
he  gradually  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  gained  so  much 
fortune  and  renown. 

A  clear  conscience  and  full  dependence  on  an  Omnipotent  Power, 
inspired  him  with  courage  to  bear  the  sad  and  oversvhelraing  trouble. 

"  Gracious  Pleaven  !"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  man  on  reaching  the 
scaflTold,  slightly  overcome  on  beholding  his  own  dwelling,  "  give  me 
fortitude  to  bear  this  severe  trial." 

"Geoffiey  Fisher,"  exclaimed  the  minister,  Wilford  standing  by,  cir- 
cumstances having  compelled  him  to  attend  his  victim,  "  I  trust  you  are 
fully  prepared  to  die,  and  allow  the  justness  of  your  sentence." 

"I  aiD,"  ansvvered  the  goldsmith,  "and  as  far  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  against  me,  I  acquit  the  judge  of  all  blame  in  my  condemna- 
tion. Yet,"  added  the  innocent  man,  looking  upwards,  his  dignified 
and  solemn  manner  inspiring  the  assembled  crowd,  who  at  first  was  in- 
clined to  insult  him,  with  awe  and  pity,  "in  the  sight  of  Heaven  dn  I 
declare,  as  I  wish  for  salvation,  I  am  innocent,  and  die,  forgiving  all 
men  ;  ah,  even  those  who  have  so  successfully  planned  my  destruction." 

"I  am  forgiven ;  that  is  well,"  whispered  Wilford. 

"  Could  I  take  a  fare\\ell  embrace  of  my  beloved  Margaret,  I  should 
die  happy,"  continued  Geoflfrey,  tears  flowing  down  his  aged  cheeks, 
whilst  those  who  were  near  enough  to  behold  the  aflfecting  scene,  were 
affected  in  a  similar  manner. 

"Wilford,"  resumed  the  unhappy  parent,  after  an  apparent  struggle 
with  a  natural  affection  for  an  only  child,  "  tell  my  daughter,  should  you 
ever  behold  her,  that  her  father,  with  his  dying  breath,  forgave  and 
blessed  her." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  responded  the  villain. 

"Thanks,  my  expiring  tUanks,"  answered  the  condemned  goldsmith; 
"  farewell." 
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"  My  heart  will  surely  break,"  said  WUford,  standing  aside,  after  em- 
racing  his  benefactor;  this  delay  and  suspense  is  more  horrible  than 
he  tortures  of  a  hundred  fires."  ,  ^    ^      t.-  i 

"  Now  lead  me  to  my  unmerited  fate,"  exclaimed  Geoffrey  Fisher, 
dvanciog  to  the  steps  of  the  scaff  -ld. 

"  A  few  minutes  longer  will  seal  his  fate,"  whispered  ^Vllford,  whilst 
ieoffrey  was  engaged  in  prayer  with  the  minister;  ''then  shall  I  be  amply 
cpaid  for  the  torturing  suspense  T  have  endured." 

Sad  and  awful  was  the  present  moment— the  deep-toned  bell  tolled 
s  solemn  and  vibrating  notes  on  the  ear  of  the  condemned  man,  whilst 
1  the  act  of  ascending  the  fatal  scaffold,  on  which  stood,  by  the  side  of 
le  block,  Tyrell  ihe  executioner,  leaning  on  his  axe,  resembling  as  it 
rere,  a  minister  of  death.  Every  window  of  the  ancient  projecting 
ouses  was  filled  with  spectators ;  scarce  a  whisper  was  heard,  and  ere  a 
jw  short  moments  longer  would  have  closed  on  the  unfortunate  man, 
e  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  was  decreed  otherwise.  A  loud 
lurmurand  buzz  of  innumerable  voices  aro  e,  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
largaret  Fisher,  at  the  awful  crisis  ;  she  was  attired  in  white,  her  luxu- 
ant  hair  flowing  in  disorder  over  her  shoulders,  and  forced  her  way 
com  Walter  Dudley's  house,  towards  the  scaffold. 

"Confusion,— Margaret  Fisher  here  !"  exclaimed  Wilford.  as  the  gold- 
miih's  daughter  succeeded  in  reaching  her  father;  "  Mark  Seymour  has 
etrayed  me." 

"  My  child,  my  dear  Margaret,"  said  Geoffrey  Fisher,  embracing  her 
ffectionately. 

"  Hor  ible  sight,"  cried  the  unhappy  maiden,  aroused  by  the  solemn 
)lling  of  the  church  bell,  and  looking  around,  she  having  since  her 
j-cue,  t:ll  now,  been  unable  through  illness  and  unconsciousness,  caused 
y  her  perilous  situation,  to  quit  the  chamber  where  she  was  conveyed 
y  Peter,  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was  only  a  short  time  previous 
5  the  procession  advancing  towards  Bishopgate-street,  that  the  unfortu- 
ate  maiden  began  to  recover. 

Her  first  inqniry  was  concerning  the  fate  of  her  father,  when  Walter 
)udley  entered  and  related  what  was  passing,  the  result  of  which  was, 
s  he  wished  it  to  be, — her  forcing  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  which  was 

0  great  difficulty,  a  passage  being  kept  by  the  soldiers  as  before  stated, 
y  the  order  of  theii  commanding  othcer. 

"  My  eyes  can  scarcely  credit  the  horrid  vision,"  continued  Margaret, 
aving  only  just  discovered  her  father  was  condemned  to  be  executed 

1  front  of  his  own  dwelling.  "  Oh,  sir,"  added  the  almost  broken- 
earted  daughter  to  the  minister,  "  stay  the  execution.  My  father  is 
inocent ;  he  is  indeed." 

"  Henry  Dudley,  then,  has  repented,"  said  Geoffrey  Fisher,  "and  sent 
ou  to  take  a  last  embiace  of  your  dying  parent ;  it  was  cruel  of  him  to 
;ar  you  from  me  at  a  time  like  this." 
'Henry  Dudley  is  your  true  friend,"  answered  Margaret,  frantically  ; 

but  for  that  brave  young  soldier,  I  should  not  even  now  be  in  your 
resence  ;  it  was  he  who  boldly  rescued  me  from  the  ruffians,  hired  by 
hi  istopher  Wilford  to  carry  ine  off." 

"  I  am,  then,  the  victim  of  a  villain,"  exclaimed  Geoffrey  Fisher, Wilford 
rawing  towards  and  entering  iuto  a  conversation  with  the  sheriffs. 

Unheard  of  treachery  ! " 

"  Do  you  hear  the  adsurdity  of  the  accusation  ?"  said  Wilford  to  the 
aeriffs,  who  had  the  sole  command  over  the  awful  proceedings.  "  It 
,  I  assure  you,  as  I  have  told  you — she  is  a  maniac,  and  even  now  has 
uded  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  and  escaped  from  confinement;  ob- 
;rve,  her  wild  manner  and  disordered  dress  confirm  it.' 

"  Men  of  London,"  cried  Margaret,  discovering  Wilford,  and  seizing 
im  by  the  throat—"  behold  the  true  coiner  !  This  is  he  who  changed  your 
loney,  and  who  ought  to  Buffer  on  yon(4er  scaffold,  not  my  innocent  father." 

"  Help  !  help  !  save  me  !  I  choke ! '  cried  the  cowardly  fiend,  Margaret 
ill  keeping  her  hole?,  till  separated  by  the  soldiers,  the  assemblage 
■oking  on  with  paralyzed  astonishment  at  the  singular  interruption  of 
le  awful  ceremony. 

"  Take  that  woman  hence — she  is  insane, — and  proceed  with  the 
isecution,"  said  one  of  the  sheriffs,  crediting  Wilford's  assertion. 

"You  shall  not  separate  us  ;  we  will  die  together,"  frantically  cried 
largaret,  and  rushing  into  her  father's  arms. 

"  It  is  useless  to  resist,  niy  child,"  said  Geoffiey  Fisher,  tears  of  agony 
)lling  down  his  aged  cheeks. 

"  Tear  them  asunder— she  is  mad  !" — cried  the  sheriffs,  enraged  at 
le  interruption. 

"  I  am  not  ir.ad,"  replied  the  heroic  maiden,  looking  around,  and  ap- 
3aling  to  the  assembled  crowd,  "  but  as  you  value  the  names  of  honest 
len,  do  not  credit  yon  trai'or's  assertion.  For  the  honour  of  your 
icient  city,  avoid  shedding  an  innocent  man's  blood." 

"  Soldiers,"  cried  the  sheriffs,  Margaret's  pathetic  appeal  T.aving 
used  a  cry  in  the  gold-.mith's  favour,  "  we  command  you  to  do  your 
uty.    Proceed  with  the  execution.  ' 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  child,  I  believed  you  were  leagued  against  me," 
lid  Geoffrey  Fisher;  "how  I  have  wronged  you." 


"  Father,  my  innocent  father,  they  shall  not  commit  so  foul,  so  cruel 
a  murder,"  despairingly  cried  Margaret,  her  hair  getting  more  disordered 
with  struggling  to  resist  the  soldiers'  efforts  iu  separating  her  from  her 
father.  ^ 

"  Ere  she  recovers,  lead  me  to  my  fate  ;  I  have  beheld  and  embraced 
her,  and  shall  die  happy."  exclaimed  the  goldsmith,  Margaret  havmg 
fallen  into  the  arms  of  her  faithful  attendant  Alice,  the  affectionate  girl 
getting  near  her  beloved  mistress  on  her  first  appearance. 

"  When  all  are  summoned  to  the  bar  of  judgment,"  said  Geoffrey  Fisher 
to  the  man  who  had  betrayed  him,  "  may  your  base  treichery  and  in- 
gratitude towards  your  benefactor  meet  wilh  forgiveness  ;  ah,  as  even 
now  I  forgive."  r  v  • 

Finishing  these  words,  and  looking  once  more  on  the  form  of  his  in- 
sensible Margaret,  he  with  a  firm  step  commenced  ascending  the  fatal 
scaffold. 

Loud  vibrated  the  sound  of  the  deep-toned  bell,  and  awful  was  the 
moment.  Tyrell,  the  executioner,  was  seen  preparing  the  unfortunate 
man  for  the  block,  in  front  of  which,  Geoffrey  Fisher  fell  on  his  knees. 

"  Hold!  stay  the  execution!  Geoffrey  Fisher  is  innocent !"  cried  Walter 
Dudley,  rushing  towai.^.s  the  scaffold  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  followed 
by  his  son.  The  executioner  was  standing  over  his  victim  with  an  up- 
lifted axe,  only  waiting  the  signal  ot  the  sheriffs. 

"  Read  this  scroll,"  added  Walter,  advancing  and  putting  a  paper  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  "  hs  is  the  victim  of  you  cold-blooded 

traitor."  ,,    ,  •        j  wi 

"  I  am  lost !  but  in  the  confusion  T  may  yet  escape,  whispered  Wil- 
ford, endeavouring,  whilst  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sheriffs,  to  steal 

No,  you  don't  cheat  the  executioner,  you  varlet,"  exclaimed  Peter, 
seizing  Wilford  and  dragging  him  forward.  ^  ^ 

"  This  is  indeed  strong  proof  of  his  innocence,"  said  the  shenfi,  order- 
ing the  executioner  to  retire,  and  Geeftrey  Fisher  to  descend  the  scartold, 
which  the  goldsmith  did  ;  when,  as  soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained, 
the  following  confession  of  Mark  Seymour  was  read  aloud  :— 

"Confession  of  Mark  Seymour,  leader  of  a  gang  of  coiners,  in  his 
dying  moments.— Geoffrey  Fisher  is  innocent.  I  supplied  Christopher 
Wilford,  his  clerk,  with  ba^e  coin  and  coining  implements,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  and  betraying  his  master.  Idle;  but  with  my  la^t 
breath  declare,  as  I  wish  for  mercy  hereafter,  Geoffrey  Fisher  is  innocent. 

"(Signed,)  Mark  Seymour. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  loud  tumultuous  joy  and  huzzas  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  on  hearing  this  public  declaration  of  the  gold- 
sr^ith's  innocence,  in  which  even  those  citizens  joined  heartily,  who,  a 
short  time  since,  seemed  so  eager  f.r  the  innocent  man  s  death 

"1  thought  he  was  no  coiner,"  said  one,  who  wished  Geoilrey  to  be 

put  to  the  torture.  j  xi  *  u  k« 

"  Fisher  for  ever  !"  shouted  another,  who  proposed  that  he  should  be 
executed  in  front  of  his  own  door.  ,    ,  . 

'  "  I  thought,"  added  a  third,  he  who  remarked  that  Geoffrey  had  been 
carrying  on  the  practice  of  passing  counterfeit  coin  for  years  in  the  city, 
"  proof  would  be  brought  of  his  innocence  ;  it  was  impossible  so  upright 
a  man  should  be  a  coiner." 

"  Heaven  has  heard  a  daughter's  prayers,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  re- 
covering from  the  stupor  into  whi.h  she  had  fallen  through  the  deafen- 
ing  shouts  around  her  ;  "  yes,  yes,  my  father  is  saved. 

"  That  is  what  you  mean,"  said  Peter  in  a  whisper,  touching  Henry 
Dudley,  that  he  mit'ht  notice  Wilford,  who  was  cautiously  drawing  a 
concealed  dagger,  whilst  Margaret  was  affectionately  embracing  her  father 
"  I  am  foiled,"  growled  Wilford,  his  countenance  resembling  that  of 
a  savage  disappointed  of  his  prey ;  adding  in  a  low  tone,  "  there  stands 
my  rival,  but  he  shall  not  exult  over  me.  No,  if  he  weds  the  proud 
girl,  it  shall  be  is  her  winding  sheet." 

"  Thou  worse  than  fiend,"  cried  Henry  Dudley,  wresting  the  dagger 
from  Wilford,  who  had  rushed  towards  Margaret,  and,  but  fer  h|s  time  y 
interference,  would  have  plunged  the  murderous  weapon  into  the 
heroic  maiden's  breast.  „:n,;„ 

"  Ha'  ha!  one  chance  more  of  revenge,"  muttered  the  villain,  as  he 
lay  near  to  a  soldier  where  Henry  had  thrown  him. 

No  you  don't,"  said  Peter,  firing  a  pistol  and  shooting  Wilford,  who, 
whilst  rising,  suddenly  wrested  a  sword  from  the  soldier,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  plunging  it  in  his  master's  body. 

"  Curses  light  on  you  all!'  groaned  Wilford  as  he  fell , 

of  your  days  be  those  of  misery,  want,  despair,  malediction  ! 
^  -   1-:.,.,  iiim  the  minister 


may  the 

remainder  Of  your  days  be  those  of  misery,  want,  de<=n.,r.  mnl 
rnrses'"  added  \h'i  dying  wretch,  pushing  from 

XaTrrr  r.t;c:.;u°.  ^:  r 

voice  and  countenance  that  resembled  a  fi.nd,-"  CurscB-curse - 
he  died. 
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"  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Henry  Dudley,  "would  not  6uffer  so  great  a 
Tillian  to  escape  punishriient." 

"Walter  Dudley,"  said  Geoffrey,  "I  have  wronged  both  you  and  your 
brave  son.    I  thought  yon  fallen  vrretch  my  only  faend." 

"  You  are  not  the  only  man  who  has  been  deceived  by  appearances," 
answered  Walter,  shaking  the  goldsmith  heartily  by  the  hand  and  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  narrow  escape. 

"  I  have  indeed  had  a  hairbreadth  e-cape,"  said  the  goldsmith,  his 
former  friends  greeting  him  with  loud  and  continued  acclamations,  which, 
as  soon  as  subsided,  he  continued,  "  and,  as  a  mark  of  gratidude  for 
my  wonderful  deliverance,  five  thousand  crowns  will  I  distribute  among 
my  poorer  citizens  this  day." 

Geoflfrey  Fisher  would  have  said  more,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
renewed  acclamations  of  the  people,  and,  after  making  several  bows,  he 
followed  his  daughter  into  Lis  own  house,  where  she  had  been  con- 
ducted by  her  biave  lover,  Walter  Dudley  following  the  example. 

"  Unexpected  happiness  !"  exclaimed  the  goldsmith,  on  entering  the 
apartment,  where  Henry  and  Margaret  were  seated  ;  *'  I  am  once  again 
in  my  own  house,  Walter  Dudley,"  he  continued,  taking  his  daughter's 
hand  and  that  of  Henry's,  they  having  rose  ;  "  this,"  joining  their  hands, 
"to  strengthen  our  friendship;  may  you  both  be  happy." 

"  Thanks,  thasks,"  said  Henry,  kissing  his  beloved  Margaret's  hand 
in  an  ardent  manner,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  her." 

"You  do  deserA^e  her,"  replied  the  goldsmith;  "but  for  you  " 

"And  Peter,"  interrupted  the  woollen  merchant;  "where  is  the 
brave  young  soldier  1  to  him  may  be  attributed  the  discovery  of  this  vile 
and  treacherous  plot." 

"  Alice,"  died  Geoffrey  Fisher,  opening  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
"  Is  Peter  in  the  house  ?"  he  inquired  when  Alice  came,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  was  ordered  to  escort  him  into  their 
presence. 

Both  Peter  and  Alice  felt  abashed  on  entering,  but  soon  gained  assur- 
anse  through  the  kind  and  friendly  manner  of  Geoffrey  Fisher,  and  the 
condescending  affability  of  his  amiable  and  beauteous  daughter. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  goldsmith  to  Peter,  "for  your  bravery 
and  perseverance  in  rescuing  me  from  an  ignominious  death,  you  shall 
be  amply  provided  for." 

"  And  I  will  see  that  Alice  has  a  handsome  dowry,"  added  Margaret, 
smiling. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  a  man  who  has  tasted  of  adversity, 
enjoys  prosperity  more  so  ti)an  those  who  have  not;  so  it  was  with 
Geoffrey  Fisher  and  his  amiable  daughter. 

Providentially  delivered  fiom  a  dreadful  and  ignominious  death,  and 
reinstated  in  the  favour  and  former  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
his  joy  and  gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 

In  a  few  days  Henry  Dudley  was  united  at  Bishopsgate  church  to  his 
beloved  Margaret,  and  the  same  time  likewise,  was  Peter  to  his  charm- 
ing Alice. 

The  day  after  the  happy  union,  which  strengthened  the  friendship  of 
Geoffrey  Fisher  with  Walter  Dudley,  at  the  request  and  numerous  soli- 
citations of  the  citizens,  the  goldsmith  commenced  office,  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  ancient  and  rer.owned  City  of  London,  and  with  such 
approbation,  honour,  and  integrity  did  he  perform  his  duty,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  his  brother  citizens  re-elected  him  to  serve 
another  year. 

After  a  few  years  of  uninterrupted  health  and  prosperity,  Henry 
Dudley,  who  had  been  promoted  for  his  bravery  and  actions  as  a  gentle- 
man and  excellent  soldier,  to  the  distinguished  rank  of  colonel,  at  the 
request  of  his  father-in-law,  resigned  his  commission,  and  resided 
with  him  and  his  beloved  Margaret,  in  Bishopsgate-street. 

On  the  period  of  four  years  elapsing,  the  goldsmith's  daughter  had 
given  birth  to  three  children,  two  girls  and  one  boy,  which  added  happi- 
ness to  all  parties. 

Peter  gained  his  discharge  at  the  same  time  as  his  master,  took  a 
small  house  near  the  village  of  Hackney,  where  he  dwelt  with  Alice, 
she,  likewise,  being  blest  with  a  small  family,  in  ease  and  comfort, 
Geoffrey  Fisher  having  settled  a  comfortable  annuity  on  them,  as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  and  perseverance  in  saving  him  from  a  dread- 
ful and  disgraceful  death. 

Naturally  partial  to  an  active  life,  the  goldsmith  still  Vept  on  his 
business,  which,  since  his  providential  delivery  had  increased  tenfold, 
while  the  poor  and  needy  felt  the  blessings  of  his  property.  Annually  he 
distributed  five  thousand  crowns,  in  remembrance  of  the  narrow  escape 
he  experienced  from  the  axe  of  TyrcU,  the  executioner,  besides  contri- 
buting towards  every  charity  then  in  existence  within  his  reach. 

Walter  Dudley,  his  tried  friend  and  neighbour,  still  visited  him,  and 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  happ  ly  together,  their  grandchildren, 
whom  they  almost  idolized,  amusing  tliem  with  their  innocent  prattle 
and  interesting  playfulness. 

The  dutiful  and  affectionate  Margaret  was  likewise  amply  rewarded 
for  the  severe  trial  and  nigh  overwhelming  trouble  she  had  borne,  by 


the  happiness  which  she  afterwards  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  with  her 
husband  and  family. 

Time  rolled  on.  and  still  Geoffrey  Fisher  continued  to  prosper,  the 
fame  of  his  riches,  honour,  and  integrity,  reached  all  pa  ts  of  tiie  com- 
merci  il  world,  and  when  death  overtook  him,  which  did  not  happen 
until  he  had  reached  the  advanced  and  horourable  age  of  eighty-four, 
he  departed  this  life  esteemed  and  respected  by  both  rich  and  poor  ;  in 
fact,  no  Hian  ever  quitted  this  world  more  lamented  than  Geoffrey 
Fisher,  the  rich  goldsmith  of  Bishopsgate. 


ALICE  HOME  ; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
( Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CLI. 

Margaret's  last  chance. —  its  failure. —  lady  home's  conptf. 

SIGN.  a  spy  in  the  CAMP. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves,  or  at 
all  events  if  they  hear  nothing  whatever  concerning  themselves  per- 
sonally, they  do  generally  light  upon  some  conversation  which  produces 
anything  but  a  feeling  of  comfort. 

So  it  was  with  Margaret  as  she  stood  by  the  door  of  Sir  Charlef 
Home's  library  listening  for  a  few  moments  to  the  conversation  which 
passed  betweew  the  lovers.  She  heaid  nothing  of  herself — in  fact,  she 
was  as  utterly  forgotton,  as  if  such  a  being  had  never  existed  ;  but  she 
heard  quite  enough  to  enrage  her  feelings,  and  give  her  that  heait  sick 
ness  arising  from  jealousy  excited  to  an  extent  bordering  on  madnesss. 

"  My  Alice,"  said  Horace,  in  such  a  soft  tender  voice,  that  it  con- 
veyed with  it  a  world  of  happiness;  "  my  Alice,  what  a  dream  of  joy 
our  lives  will  be.  We  shall  cheat  the  gloomiest  season  of  its  weari- 
ness, finding  in  our  own  hearts  a  sunshine  which  shall  illumine  the 
depth  of  winter." 

"  We  shall  be  happy,  because  we  will  be  happy,"  murmured  Alice. 
"  How  much  is  the  happiness  of  all  persons  at  their  own  disposal. 
[Horace,  1  think  that  one  half  of  the  miseries  of  human  nature  are  self 
created." 

"  Th'y  are.  Oh  !  how  often,  dearest,  I  have  pictured  to  myself  some 
pleasant  home  with  you — some  sweet,  gentle  spot,  fashioned  seemingly 
for  long  dreams  of  love — some  little  world  of  beauty,  from  which  wt 
could  shut  out  all  the  jarring  discords  that  disturb  mankind,  restoring 
to  ourselves  a  1  the  beauty,  all  the  romance,  and  all  the  glory  of  man's 
first  mheritance  fro^n  Heaven.  Yes,  Alice,  an  Eden  might  yet  be  made 
by  two  loving  hearts." 

"  I  believe  it,  Horace — I  believe  it  all,"  murmured  Alice. 

Margaret  could  bear  to  hear  no  more,  and  thrusting  the  door  wide 
open,  she  entered  the  room. 

A  dark  cloud  suddenly  spreading  itself  over  a  sunny  sky — the  hand 
of  sickness  blighting  a  fair  brow,  could  not  have  produced  a  more  painlu 
effect  upon  those  young  and  enthusiastic  lovers  than  the  sudden 
pearance  of  Margaret  Home,  when  she  had  been,  along  with  all  her  plot! 
and  scheme-s  so  utterly  forgotten.  It  was,  at  one  rude  grasp,  dragging 
them  back  from  a  world  of  beauty  and  delight,  formed  by  their  own 
imaginations,  to  the  world  of  strife,  woe,  and  discord,  which  really 
teemed  around  them. 

Horace  immediately  rose  from  his  chair,  and  looked  sternly  and 
haughtily  towards  Margaret,  whose  intrusion  there  he  justly  enough 
consi('ered  as  a  piece  of  most  unexampled  assurance,  while  Alice  couid 
not  conceal,  had  she  been  inclined,  the  surprise  that  depicted  itself  upon 
her  countenance. 

"  I  am  unwelconae,"  said  Margaret ;  "  I  knew  I  should  be.  The 
truth  I  come  to  utter  will,  I  dare  say,  be  likewise  unwelcome  to  bothoi" 
you." 

"  You  are  unwelcome,"  said  Alice.  "  Oh  I  Margaret,  Margarpt— 
have  you  no  shame  left  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  to  Margaret's  brow,  for  she  at  once  thought  that 
Horace  had  related  the  particulars  of  her  interview  with  him  at  his 
chamber.  Such  a  suppos'ition  added  a  climax,  indeed,  to  her  hatred  of 
him.  If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  induce  her  to  pursue  the 
bitterest  revenge,  that  would  have  sufficed.  With  an  effort  she  re- 
covered from  the  momentary  confusion  into  which  Alice's  casual  remark 
had  thrown  her,  and  added, — 

"  They  who  awaken  others  from  pleasant  delusions,  are  always  un- 
welcome. Horace  Singleton,  I  have  to  arouse  you  from  one,  and  1  will 
do  it." 

"  Peace!"  ciied  Horace.    "  Margaret  Home,  your  intentions  are  in 
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vam 
have 


You  are  now  known,  and  even  the  truth  would  be  damaged,  and 

 stained  character  by  coming  fiom  your  lips.    Begone— take 

with  vou  the  forgiveness^of  those  you;have  attempted  to  injure.  Begone, 
and  make  your  peace  with  Heaven  and  your  own  conscience." 

"  Indeed!  A  most  chivalrous  speech  from  one  calling  himself  a 
gentleman  to  a  young,  defenceless  girl.  But  see,  your  bride  elect  trem- 
bles—she suspects  that  since  we  last  met,  I  may  have  possessed  myself 
of  some  irrefragable  proof  of  her  perfidy,  and  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  all  along  asserted." 

"  Horace,  Horace,"  said  Alice,  "  what  does  she  mean  ?  This  strange 
language  is  to  me  quite  inexplicable." 

'*  Well  acted  surprise,"  cried  Margaret.    "  You  wid  make  a  fortune 
on  the  stage,  Alice  Home." 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  cried  Horace,  "  who  would  believe  in  such 
effrontery  ?  Margaret,  Margaret,  recollect  -what  you  are.  Your  sex, 
which  protects  you  from  the  personal  consequences  of  such  conduct  as 
you  are  now  pursuing,  should  act  as  a  check  upon  yeur  actions." 

"  My  sex,"  said  Margaret ;  "  you  do  well  to  taunt  me  that  I  am  a 
woman.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  give  you  your  choice  of  being  flung 
from  one  of  these  windows,  or  kicked  down  the  staircase  yonder." 

Horace  loc  ked  perfectly  amazed  at  this  Amazonian  speech,  and  it  w?.s 
some  moments  before  he  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  say, — 

"  Surely,  Margaret,  there  is  some  other  room  in  this  house  to  which 
you  could' retire,  without  intruding  yourself  in  this?" 

"  Why,  how  the  fool  prates,"  cried  Margaret.  "  'Tis  you  are  the 
intruder — I  reside  here." 

"  I  will  put  an  end  to  this,"  said  Alice,  rising,  "  by  leaving  the  room 
myself  this  moment." 

"  You  shall  not,"  said  Margaret  ;  "  save  by  violence  you  shall 
neither  of  you  leave  this  room  until  I  have  said  what  I  came  to  say." 

She  placed  iierself  in  so  threatening  an  attitude  by  the  door,  that 
Alice  shrunk  back  quite  appalled,  and  as  *"or  Horace  engaging  in  a  per- 
sonal contest  with  Margaret,  he  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  so 
that  they  really  found  themselves  in  the  ridiculous  situation  of  prisoneis 
in  Sir  Charles  Home's  library  until  Margaret  should  graciously  choose  to 
let  them  go. 

"  This  is  uncommonly  absurd,"  remarked  Horace.  "  Margaret,  you 
do  most  8tra:!gely  forget  yourself." 

"  At  all  events,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  give  you  cause  to  hold  me  m 
remembrance.    I  come  here  to  repeat  what  I  have  from  time  to  time 
told  you  concerning  Alice  Home." 
I  will  hear  nothing." 

"  You  shall.  You  shall  kill  me  or  you  shall  hear  me.  I  repeat 
that  the  great  object  of  Sir  Charles  Home  has  been  to  wed  his  daughter 
here  to  Viscount  Hilliers  in  preference  to  yourself,  because  Viscount 
HiUiers  is  rich,  and  you  are  living  merely  upon  the  chari'y  of  your 
uncle." 

"  I  will  not  hear  this,"  said  Alice. 

"  You  must  look  now  at  your  lover — mark  his  heightened  colour — 
he  knows  what  I  eay  to  be  true.  Well,  as  I  remarked,  Horace  Single- 
ton living  on  the  charity  of  his  uncle,  was  not  so  good  a  match  as  the 
rich  Viscount  Hilliers,  who  could  at  once  relieve  Sir  Charles  Home  from 
his  great  pecuniary  embarrassments.  But  then  the  viscount,  although 
a  little  smitten,  was  not  fairly  caught,  and  it  required  the  stimulant  of 
jealousy,  to  get  his  lordship  to  propose  for  Alice's  hand  " 

"  All  this  you  have  before  stated,"  interrupted  Horace,  "and  it  has 
all  been  proved  to  be  as  false  as  your  own  heart." 

"  And  yet  shall  prove  true.  Viscount  Hilliers,  inflamed  by  jealousy, 
in  consequence  of  your  attentions,  did  make  an  offer,  and  when  he 
found  it  eagerly  accepted,  he  again  hung  off,  becoming,'  cold  and  distant, 
for  his  lordship  is  one  of  those  lovers  who  will  not  marry  in  cold  blood. 
Then  you  were  played  off  again  against  him,  and  he  renewed  his  vows. 
It  was  fine  sport.  You  were  the  worm  by  which  the  fish  was  to  be 
caught.  Even  now,  were  his  lordship  to  propose  again,  you  would  be 
shown  the  door." 

"I  declare,"  cried  Alice,  "on  my  sacred  word  " 

"  Hush  !"  said  Horace  Singleton,  "waste  not  one  word,  Alice,  in  a 
denial  of  these  foul  imputations;  they  are  worthless  and  unwotthy." 

"  You  do  believe,  then,  that  Lord  Hilliers  never  made  an  offer  for 
Alice's  hand  t" 

"  I  know  he  never  did." 

"  But  if  convinced  of  that  fact,  your  belief  in  the  rest  of  the  story 
would  come  as  a  matter  of  course  ?" 

•*  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  a  fact  that  has  no  foundation.  You  rave, 
Margaret  Home — you  rave." 

"  Peihaps  I  do;  but  there  is  method  in  my  madness." 

A  heavy  bump  against  the  door  of  the  library,  at  this  moment,  at- 
tracted the  attentioa  of  both  Alice  and  Horace.  Before  they  could 
start  a  supposition  as  to  what  it  could  be,  another  succeeded,  and  then 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  curved  end  of  Lady  Home's 
ottoman  appeared,  projecting  into  the  room. 


"  My  mother,"  exclaimed  Alice, 
"  The  devil,"  muttered  Horace. 

"  Oh,  it  is  Lady  Home,"  said  Margaret.  "  She  comes  very  oppor- 
tunely—she may  possibly  be  a  witness  for  me,  and  prove  some  of  my 
reckless  assertions  to  be  true." 

Andrew  and  Thomas  were  wheeling  her  ladyship  as  usual,  and  they 
paused  not  until  they  had  conveyed  her  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
library.  Then  her  ladyship  condescended  to  speak,  and  lookmg  around 
her  with  tolerably  well-acted  surprise,  she  said, — 

"Who  is  here?  Well,  really,  I  did  not  know  a  visiter  was  in  the 
house.  Perhaps  I  intrude— I  am  nobody  in  this  house.  Oh,  dear,  no- 
body at  all." 

"Madam,"  said  Horace  Singleton,  "  you  wrong  yourself  much,  ii 
ray  presence  here  is  intrusive,  I  shall  feel  bound  at  your  commands  to 
retire." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no— you  need  not  go— not  at  all.  Oh,  that's  you,  Alice, 
is  it  ?  Really,  I  didn't  see  you  at  first ;  your  figure  is  so  frightfully  in- 
significant, that  t  did  not  observe  it." 

"  Your  arrival  in  this  room,  Lady  Home,"  said  Margaret,  "  is  most 
opportune." 

"  Indeed  !  Why,  so  ?  Don't  alarm  me  in  any  way.  I  am  so  exces- 
sively nervous" 

"  Your  ladyship  need  be  under  no  alarm  whatever.  All  I  wish  to 
trouble  you  with  is,  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  a  plain  question." 

"  A  p  ain  question  ?  Well,  what  is  it  ?  I  can't  bear  this  fatiguing 
conversation  much  longer." 

Horace  and  Alice  looked  surprised  while  this  little  dialogue  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  very  much  wondered  what  it  would  end  in.  They  allowed 
it  to  go  on  without  interruption,  and  their  surprise  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased, when  Margaret,  in  the  calmest  and  coolest  manner,  added, —  ^ 

"  I  wish  you  to  state  truly,  Lady  Home,  for  the  satisfaction  of  this 
gentleman,  if  Viscount  Hilliers  ever  made  an  offer  for  the  hand  of  your 
daughter,  Alice,  or  not  ?" 

"Oh,"  repUed  her  ladyship;  "Lord  Hilliers.  You  mean  the  man 
who  wore  an  extraordinary  waistcoat?" 

"  Yes,  he  who  was  at  Sir  Charles's  fete." 

"  Where  all  the  low  people  were  collected?  Certainly,  I  know  now, 
very  well.  He  has  made,  I  think,  about  three  distinct  offers  for  Alice's 
hand  ;  but  somehow  or  another,  his  passion  always  cooled  down  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  name  a  day  for  the  ceremony." 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  Margaret,  casting  a  glance  of  triumphant 
malice  tov>-ards  Alice. 

"  Mother  !"  cried  Alice;  "  how  can  you  make  such  assertions?  Can 
I  believe  my  own  ears?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Home.  "  Don't  worry  me.  I  m 
unccmmonly  nervous  to-day." 

"Mr.  Singleton,"  said  Margaret,  "perhaps  some  lingering  feeling  of 
common  decency  that  may  remain  in  even  your  breast  will  bring  re- 
proach to  your  conscience  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  doubted 
my  word  in  this  transaction.  Can  you  have  a  better  authority  than 
that  lady's  mother?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Horace,  "  I  will  believe  Alice  before  a  world  of  mothers. 
Do  not  weep,  dearest.  This  is  a  last  desperate  plan  against  us;  but, 
like  others,  it  fchail  fail."  . 

"  Mother  !  mother  !"  cried  Alice,  and  she  sank  into  a  chair  with  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"Oh,"  said  Lady  Home,  "you  are,  all  of  you,  trying  to  make  me 
nervous— wherever  can  be  my  nervo  lixivmni?  Bless  me,  Andrew, 
where  have  you  put  it  ?" 

"  Unaer  the  squab,  my  lady." 

"  Oh,  here  it  is— very  good." 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  hiatus  between  very  and  good,  to  be 
filled  up  by  such  a  dose  of  the  nervo  lixivium,  as  would  have  stunned 
one  of  Barclay  and  Perkins's  draymen. 

"  Really,"  said  Horace,  "this  is  all  too  ridiculous.  Margaret  Home, 
you  have  made  a  new  ally.  It  is  dreadful  for  a  mother  to  thus  attack 
her  child;  but  I  here  record  my  entire  disbelief  in  the  statement  just 
made." 

"  You  wretch!— you  low  monster  !"  said  Lady  Home. 

"Let  us  be  calm,"  said  Margaret;  "we  are  right.  It  is  for  such  a 
person  as  Horace  Singleton  to  be  angry.  I  blame  myself  much 
for  ever  condescending  to  hold  the  slightest  communication  with  him  ; 
but  having  once  made  a  statement,  and  having  been  much  abused  for 
that  statement  and  most  grossly  contradicted,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
prove  my  assertions.  It  appears.  Lady  Home,  that  even  your  word 
will  not  suffice.  I  implore  you,  for  the  moment,  not  to  allow  your  just 
indignation  to  carry  you  from  the  room,  but  to  bethink  yourself  if  you 
have  any  pro jf  that  must  be  conclusive  upon  the  subject." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  never  was  so  horridly  insulted  in  my  life, '  said 
her  ladyship ;  "  but  as  you  very  sensibly  remark,  I  owe  it  to  my  settle- 
,y.ent— I  mean  myself  to  prove  what  I  have  said.    Just  let  me  think." 
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"  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  madam,"  said  Horace.  "  The 
result  of  your  cogitations  can  make  sort  of  difference  to  me." 

Oh,  ndw  I  think  of  it,"  added  Lady  Home,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  Horace  Singleton's  interruption,  and  looking  right 
over  his  head,  as  if  he  had  not  been  there  at  all,  "  in  routing  out  a 
writing-desk  to  day  I  found  the  draft  of  a  letter  in  Alice's  hand-writing, 
which  she  sent  to  Viscount  Hilliers  on  receipt  of  his  first  offer." 

"  Mother,  mother!"  cried  Alice,  "  are  you  dreaming?" 

"  No.  I'm  wide  awake,  Thomas — no — bless  me,  how  strange  !  here  is 
the  very  letter.  Well,  how  uncommonly  odd  that  I  should  have  it 
about  me." 

"  Very,"  said  Horace.  "  Alice,  let  us,  for  amusement's  sake,  listen 
to  this  forgery." 

"  Oh  !  Horace,  Horace,  this  is  very,  very  sad." 

"  It  is,  dearest;  but  we  were  well  aware  of  the  unscrupulous  nature 
of  Margaret's  animosity.  Let  her  proceed  as  she  pleases.  Heed  her 
not,  dearest." 

"  I  am  very,  very  wretched." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Margaret,  "  you  will  spare  your  affectionate  and 
exemplary  mother  the  pain  of  reading  the  epistle,  by  yourself  making  a 
full  admission  of  what  I  have  stated." 

"  Do  not  answer  her,  Alice,"  said  Horace.  "  It  were  too  great  a 
condescension  on  your  part." 

A  flash  of  anger  came  from  Margaret's  eyes,  and  for  the  moment  she 
was  near  losing  her  self-command ;  but  she  recovered  it  wonderfully, 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  perfect  calmncFS, 

"  Lady  Home,  will  you  then  oblige  me  by  reading  the  letter  you 
have  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  I'm  sure  I  can  have  no  objection.  The  truth  is  the 
truth,  and  there's  no  such  thing  as  getting  over  it,  do  what  we  may." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  quite  right  in  that  sentiment,"  remarked  Horace. 

Lady  Home  then  read  the  epistle  which  we  have  before  presented  to 
our  readers,  to  which  Alice  listened  with  the  most  profound  astonish- 
ment, and  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Horace  laughed  aloud. 


CHAPTER  CLII. 

THE    PLOT    DISCOVERED.  MARGAREt's    DESPAIR,    AND  CONSEaUENT 

PROCEEDINGS. 

Lady  Home  was  much  put  out  by  Horace's  mirth,  and  she  looked 
at  Margaret  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  shall  I  do  now  ?" 

"  My  dear  Alice,"  cried  Horace,  "  are  you  not  amused?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  atrociously  absurd  than  that  epistle?  Pray,  madam,  will 
you  allow  me  to  keep  it  as  a  literary  curiosity  ?  It  will  many  a  time 
amuse  Alice  and  myself  when  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  calling  her 
ray  wife." 

"  Mother,  hear  me,"  said  Alice  ;  "  you  know  well  that  from  the  very 
earliest  infancy  I  have  never  had  a  mother's  tenderness  from  you  ;  but 
still  you  were  only  passive.  This  is  the  first  act  you  have  committed 
which  shows  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards  me.  Oh  !  mother,  mother, 
reflect  for  a  moment,  and  let  your  sins  at  least  be  those  of  omissicn  in- 
stead of  those  of  commission." 

"  Really,  upon  my  word,"  said  Lady  Home,  "  this  is  a  pretty  way 
to  be  spoken  to  by  one's  own  child — a  very  pretty  way.  Here,  ring  the 
hell,  Margaret,  for  Thomas  and  Andrew  to  wheel  me  away.  I  declare  I 
am  quite  affected — quite — oh,  dear  !" 

It  would  seem  that  Thomas  and  Andrew  were  very  near  at  hand,  in- 
deed, for  the  bell  was  scarcely  touched  when  they  made  their  appearance. 

Alice  was  weeping,  and  Horace  in  vain  striving  to  whisper  courage 
and  consolation  in  her  ear,  while  Margaret,  although  she  had  not  made 
so  good  a  point  of  the  letter  as  she  had  hoped,  yet  felt  that  whatever 
Horace  might  say  to  it,  and  however  he  might  affect  to  treat  it  with 
ridicule,  the  testimony  of  Lady  Home  must  have  some  weight  in  his 
mind  upon  after  reflection. 

So  far  she  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  in  her  reasoning,  for 
Horace,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  had  an  unhapi)y  disposition  fer 
making  the  worst  of  everything  upon  reflection,  and  causing  himself  a 
vast  quantity  of  unhappiness  from  dressing  up  in  his  imagination  sim- 
ple circumstances  in  new  colours. 

He  never  could  believe  that  Alice  had  written  the  letter  which  had 
been  produced,  and  although  a  disbelief  of  that  was  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  vile  conspiracy  between  Lady  Home 
and  Margaret ;  yet,  he  did  feel  a  sensation  of  exquisite  uneasiness  to 
find  the  mother  of  her  he  loved  so  arrayed  against  her. 

The  lucky  star  of  Margaret,  however,  was  not  in  the  ascendant,  for  a 
circumstance  was  about  to  happen  which  at  once  was  to  restore  Horace 
Singleton  to  his  equanimity,  and  exp.)se  the  plot  which  had  been  con- 
cocted between  the  high-contracting  powers.  Lady  Home  and  Sir  Charles's 
"  low  connections." 

Ilex  ladyship  had  twice  repeated  her  orders  to  be  wheeled  away  from 


the  scene  of  action,  and  Andrew  had  placed  his  hand  on  the  ottoman-, 
and  was  only  awaiting  the  assistance  of  Thomas,  when  that  latter  indi- 
vidual placed  himself  in  an  oratorical  and  imposing  attitude,  and  with^ 
a  loud  "  Hem !"  claimed  the  attention  of  every  ear  in  the  room. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  commenced  Thomas,  "  it  rather  strikes  me 
as  I  can  throw  a  little  light  on  this  ere  affair — a-herti !" 

Lady  Home  looked  aghast,  and  Margaret  trembled,  while  Horace  and 
Alice  awaited  Thomas's  communication  with  the  greatest  interest  and; 
surprise. 

"  Thomas,  Thomas,"  remarked  Andrew,  in  an  under  tone,  "  is  you 
drunk?" 

"No.    I  ain't— I  ain't  much  used  to  public  speaking,  but  I've  got  a 

something  for  to  say  as  must  be  said ;  7iolus  bolus,  as  we  say  in  Greek." 
"  Fetch  a  constable,"  cried  Lady  Home. 
"  The  man  is  intoxicated,"  remarked  Margaret. 

"  Dcn't  fetch  a  constable,"  resumed  Thomas;  "  I'm  as  sober  as  a 
judge,  and  perhaps  more  soberer  than  a  fine  lady  as  is  narvous,  a-hem, 

— a  h  em  !" 

Here  Thomas  executed  so  many  winks,  that  the  fact  of  his  alluding ' 
to  Lady  Home  could  not  have  remained  doubtful  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  obtuse  individual  in  the  whole  world.    He  then  proceeded, — 

"  A  little  while  ago.  Miss  Margaret,  she  goes  to  my  lady's  room,  and 
just  promiscuous,  no  matter  how,  I  heard  what  she  said,  and  what  she 
and  my  lady  agreed  about." 

Every  trace  of  colour  forsook  Margaret's  cheek,  and  Lady  Home  fell 
back  upon  the  ottoman  with  a  deep  groan,  for  she  felt  convinced  that 
all  was  discovered,  and  that  her  settlement  was  lost  for  ever. 

Thomas  looked  quite  elated  at  the  sensation  he  had  produced,  and 
continued,  by  saying, — 

"  I  heard  Miss  Margaret  tell  her  ladyship  that  you,  Mr.  Singleton,  was  r 
a-going  to  marry  Miss  Alice,  and  that,  noltis  bolus,  as  I  said  afore,  it 
must  be  perwented.  'Cos,'  says  Margaret,  says  she,  ' you'll  be  done 
out  o'  your  settlement  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year  if  Miss  Alice  marries  a 
poor  man,  as  Sir  Charles  will  give  her  all  his  tin,'  says  she.  'Now,' 
says  she,  '  you  must  swear  as  Viscount  Hilliers  made  offers,  and  that 
this  here  Horace  Singleton  was  only  a  bit  of  amusement  to  plague  the 
t'other  one  on.  Here's  a  forged  letter,' says  she,  '  as  will  do  the  job,' 
says  she.  Oh,  my  eye,  thought  I,  here's  willany.  Now  you  knows  all. 
It's  not  often  as  liveiy  servants  can  afford  to  keep  a  conscience  ;  but  I 
manages  one  when  I  can,    A-hem — a-hem  !" 

"  Your  conscience  this  time,"  said  Horace,  "  shall  do  you  some  good, 
for  I  will  take  care  you  shall  not  be  hurt  for  this  statement.  Now, 
Lady  Home,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"Wheel  me  away,  I'm  going  to  faint— wheel  me  away  this  moment. 
Where's  my  bottle  ?" 

"  Wirtue,"  continued  Thomas,  "is  triumphant,  and  wice  confounded. 
It  all  ends  with  " 

"  There,  that'll  lo,  Thomas,"  cried  Horace  ;  and  then  turning  tt> 
Margaret  Home,  he  said,—"  As  for  you,  unhappy  girl  as  you  are,  and 
must  be,  for  your  own  evil  passions  will  not  allow  you  a  moment's 
peace  of  mind,  I  will  spare  you  any  reproaches.  I  have  but  one  hope 
connected  with  you,  and  that  is,  that  I  may  never  see  you  again." 

"  Oh,  Margaret— Margaret,"  said  Alice,  "  why  do  you  thus  persecute 
one  who  had  all  the  wish  in  the  world  to  befriend  you  ?  You  have  my 
forgiveness,  although  I  shudder  at  the  attempts  you  have  made  to  de- 
stroy my  happiness."  , 

Margaret  stood  sti'l  as  a  marble  statue  while  these  words  were  bemg 
addressed  to  her.  She  seemed  suddenly  turned  to  stone,  and  fixed  m 
an  attitude  of  unutterable  agony.  Then  suddenly  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  door.  Before  she  left  the  room, 
however,  she  turned, "and,  facing  Horace,  said, — 

"Enjoy  your  triumph  while  you  may.  Vengeance  delayed  is  not 
vengeance  stayed.    We  shall  meet  again." 

She  then  dashed  from  the  room,  ror  paused  till  she  reached  her  own 
apartment.  There  she  stood  again  for  some  time,  with  the  strange,  un- 
natural calmness  upon  her  countenance  which  usually  came  upon  her 
when  her  heart  was  most  despaiiing. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,"  she  muttered  in  deep,  sepulchral  tones — 
"  what  is  to  be  done  ?    Is  all  lest— have  I  no  resource  now  but  death  ?" 

She  sat  down,  and  one  gasping  sob  came  fiom  her  breast.  Then 
springing  to  her  feet  again,  she  cried, — 

'•  This  is  weakness — weakness  unworthy,  totally  unworthy  of  me.  I 
will  have  revenge  now.  They  shall  not  live  to  enjoy  their  triumph^ 
and  to  think  how  Margaret  Home  tried  her  utmost  against  them,  and 
signally  failed.  They  shall  find  that,  altV.ough  they  have  successfully 
resisted  one  evil  of  minor  magnitude,  they  have  brought  upon  their 
devoted  heads  another  of  more  frightful  dimensions.  Death— death! 
Yes,  they  little  know  the  heart  they  have  blighted  ;  but  we  will  go  to 
the  tomb  together.  Horace  Singleton,  you  are  a  doomed  man,  and  in 
your  last  hour  of  mortal  agony  you  may  regret  that  you  scorned  the  lov% 
I  offered  to  you." 
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She  -was  then  silent  for  a  long  time,  during  which  she  heard  the  rain 
and  sleet  pattering  against  the  windows  of  her  apartment.  She  heard, 
too,  the  howling  wind,  and  from  the  storm  without  she  almost  gathered 
consolation  for  tha  wild  tempest  that  was  raging  within  her  own 
breast. 

Suddenly,  then,  she  ro?e,  and  commenced  hastily  arraying  herself  for 
the  street.  She  put  on  a  cloak  of  ample  dimensions,  and  clasping  it 
closely  around  her,  she  left  her  room,  gliding  noiselessly  down  the 
staircase,  and  making  her  way  in  the  dark  to  the  hall. 

There  a  lamp  was  burning,  and  as  its  rays  fell  upon  her  face,  the 
hall  porter  started  back  at  the  strange  arid  frightful  expression  that  it 
wo  e. 

"  The  door,"  she  said. 

He  opened  it,  and  she  passed  out  into  the  storm.  For  an  instant  her 
slight  figure  was  almost  thrown  down  by  the  fury  of  the  wind  ;  but  she 
made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  elements,  and  drawing  the  cloak  still 
closer  around  her,  she  walked  on  rapidly. 

"Once  more,"  she  muttered,  "  I  will  visit  the  astrologer.  He  shall 
furnish  me  with  the  materials  for  vengeance,  or  give  me  ample  hope  yet 
of  success.    To  the  astrologer — to  the  astrologer  !  ' 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ENGLAND'S  COTTAGE  HOMES. 

"  Now,"  said  the  emigrant  maiden  to  her  young  foreign  friend,  as 
they  walked  together  one  bright  evening  in  the  far-off  land,  the  fair 
young  English  girl  admired,  but  could  not  love. — "  I  will  endeavour  to 
gratify  you  by  describing,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  the  cottage  of 
a  peasant  in  ray  own  dear  native  land." 

"  I  thank  you,  dearest  Maud  ;  let  us  take  our  seats  beneath  these 
flowers,  and  I  shall  list  with  pleasure  to  the  tale  told  by  thy  sweet 
tongue." 

"  Well,  to  my  mind,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  cottage — not  a  Swiss 
cottage,  not  an  ornamental  cottage,  not  a  cabin,  not  a  hut;  b:it  a  real 
abode — an  English  cottage,  the  home,  the  neat,  humble  home  of  an 
English  peasant,  is  that  of  Master  Maydew.  Oh  !  I  wish  you  could  s-ee 
it  as  I  have,  and  do  now  in  my  mind's  eye  ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  notion 
of  it ;  I  will  attempt  to  describe  it  to  you,  its  locality,  its  exterior  and 
interior,  it  might  form  a  subject  for  poet  and  painter;  the  spirit  of 
peace  seems  to  have  chosen  it  for  her  own.  It  stands  rather  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  cottages  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village,  the  path 
leading  to  it  is  from  the  read  leading  down  a  rural,  shady  lane,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  oak  and  elm,  vh'-se  broad  branches  meet  in 
friendly  embrace,  and  form  a  grateful  shelter  from  the  scorching  sun. 
Emerging  from  that  sweet  recess,  a  scene  I  would  not  exchange  for  one 
of  enchantmpnt  to  look  on,  meets  tlie  delighted  eye  far,  far  before  you  ; 
and  to  the  left,  bordered  by  the  horizon  alone,  is  seen  the  well-tilled 
land,  smiling  and  joyous,  teeming  with  its  fruitful  produce  ;  fields  of 
■wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  clover,  beans,  peas,  waving  luxuriantly  in  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  here  and  there  a  sloping  meadow  of  rich  emerald- 
like pasturage,  skirted  by  the  hedges,  which  resemble  the  setting  to 
jewels,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Oak,  elm,  maple,  holly,  haw- 
thoio,  nut,  ash,  wild  apple  and  plum,  and  the  sweet  wild  briar  rose, 
wi|h  the  bramble,  wood,  ivy,  and  'aind-weed  intersecting,  interlacing 
all;  where  the  cuckoo  bides,  wlie  e  the  nightingale  is  heard,  where  all 
the  wild,  free  song-birds,  year  after  year,  make  their  downy  nests,  and 
sing.  Turning  to  the  right  is  seen  the  cottage — pretty,  dear,  old  cot-  { 
tage,  standing  in  the  very  spot  it  should  stand  in,  to  show  to  advantage  | 
the  daik  waving  thousand-hued  wood,  rising  in  a  moun'ain  of  leaves  at  | 
the  back,  and  the  garden  bounded  by  the  sparkling  river,  spanned  by 
an  pld,  brown,  superannuated  bridge,  then  dancing  on  through  field  and  i 
meadow,  shining  in  the  sunbeams  like  refined  silver;  then  the  cottage,  | 
looking  precisely  as  all  cottages  should  look,  with  its  small,  qi  aint  j 
porch,  and  shingle  front,  hung  with  the  unrivalled  tapestry  of  the  gad-  I 
ding  vine,  voluptuous  rose,  and  modest  jessamine,  climbing  round  and 
peeping  through  the  small  diamond  framed  windows,  ?nA  mounting  to 
the  thatch,  that  thatch  with  the  tufts  of  gold  dust  and  houseleek,  under 
whose  friendly  shade  the  martin  builds  its  curious  nest ;  then  the  ample 
chimney  with  the  thin  grey  smoke  ascending  high  up  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere in  light,  feathery,  fantastic  wreaths.  The  path  to  the  cottage 
IS  by  the  sweet-briar  hedge  ;  unhasp  the  wicket  gate,  and  we  are  in  the 
garden,  with  the  honeysuckle  arbour,  the  neat  flower-beds  edged  with 
the  double  red  and  white  daisies.  No  foreign  roots  or  exotic  plants 
grow  withm  that  simple  circle;  but  those  that  do  grow  there  are  bright 
and  sweet,  and  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  owner  as  the  most  costly 
conservatory  ever  did  to  noble  lord  ;  the  tall  sun-fiowers  and  hollyhocks 
raise  their  aspiring  heads  to  catch  the  first  sun-beam ;  the  centre-piece 
of  one  bed  is  a  miniature  tree  of  lavmder,  the  other  is  garnished  with 
rosemary;  then  there  are  larkspurs,  and  gillyflowers,  sky-rockets, 
iweet-williams,  dragons'-blood,  Jacob's-laddeis,  bachelors'-buttons,  London 


piide,  inoculated  primroses,  sweet  peas,  marigolds,  whi*e  and  orange 
lilies,  a  knot  of  sage,  lemon-thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  balm,  and 
such  like  herbs;  towards  the  river  is  the  potatoe  patch,  the 
cabbage  and  onion  beds,  the  Windsor  beans,  and  scarlet  runners, 
the  mustard  and  cresses,  the  row  of  parsle;',  the  cunant  and  goose- 
berry bushes,  the  cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees.  Not  one  inch  of 
ground  is  wasted,  each  Kttle  crevice  filled;  and  by  the  old  ivy-covered, 
moss-grown  palings  stand  the  straw  hives  of  the  busy,  busy  bee,  partly 
overshadowed  by  the  alder  tree. 

A  pretty  garden  it  is,  and  many  a  farmer's  dashing  dame  might  envy 
it,  and  be  forgiven,  too  ;  albeit  we  should  not  covet  our  neighbour's 
goods.  T  know  something  of  the  economy  of  that  garden.  Part  of  the 
pears,  bullaces  and  plums,  gooseberries  and  currants,  are  sold,  and  the 
amount  carefully  deposited  in  a  certain  original-looking  china  jug,  snugly 
laid  by  in  the  farthest  and  darkest  corner  of  the  well-polished  walnut- 
tree  beaufet ;  the  onions  and  p-^tatoes,  apples,  and  sweet  herbs,  are 
winter  store.  The  lavender  flowers  will  be  dried  and  laid  in  the  clothes 
hutch  ;  the  rue  is  for  the  young  chickens'  ailments,  the  marigolds  pre- 
served, after  being  carefully  dried,  for  drinks  in  fever,  and  the  lily 
leaves  for  wounds ;  the  flowers  yield  their  sweets  to  the  untiring  work- 
ers of  the  hive.  Dame  Maydew  sells  the  honey,  and  purchases  sugar  to 
make  wine  with  the  dark  berries  of  the  alder,  to  drink  at  the  Christmas 
merrymaking,  when  child,  and  grandchild,  brother  and  sister,  cousin 
and  friend,  sit  happy  beside  the  crackling  log,  or  to  comfoit  the  old 
gudeman,  when  his  day's  work  is  done,  in  the  cold  winter,  when  the 
storm  whistles  and  snow  lies  thick  upon  the  ground  ;  the  little  yard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  paling  is  appropriated  to  another  equally  useful,  if 
not  so  ornamental  a  part  of  Dame  Maydew's  economy — a  warm  little 
snuggery  has  Darce  Maydew's  pig,  and  a  fine  time  for  a  p'g  it  has,  for, 
indolent  as  the  whole  stupid  looking  tribe  are,  their  whole  duty  seems 
to  be,  or  all  that  we  expect  of  then'i  is  to  grow  fat,  and  as  their  time  is 
divided  by  very  narrow  partitions,  as  it  were,  of  luxuriously  rolling  ou 
a  bed  of  straw,  or  nice  soft  mud,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  one 
would  not  think  this  so  very  diflicult  to  accomplish. 

Dame  Maydew's  pig  has  a  fine  time  ;  sleek  as  a  friar  of  olden  time, 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  clean  straw,  looking  all  but  transparent  in  the 
sun;  beside  the  piggery  is  the  do  mitory  of  some  half-dozen  hens.  If 
we  walk  inside  the  cottage,  there  sits  the  good  dame  in  her  indigo  dyed 
cotton  gown,  checked  hemp  apron,  and  snow-white  neckerchief.  I  be- 
\ie\e  it  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  vanity  in  Dame  Maydew  by  her  less  holy 
neighbours,  for  her  to  wear  white  'kerchiefs.  Certes,  "tis  a  very  par- 
donable and  inoflens've  manifestation  of  the  passion;  looking,  too,  so 
chan  and  comfortable,  and  the  neat  clear-starched  muslin  round-eared 
cap  surround  the  1  lain  bands  of  her  gray  hair.  She  sits  in  her  arm- 
chair knitting  a  pair  of  worsted  hose  ;  the  well-used  pins  glitter  to-and- 
fro  in  her  expert  fingers;  all  aruind  is  a  picture  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort ;  the  cherry-coloured  bricks  powdered  o'er  with  white  sand,  a 
fashion  certainly  not  invented  for  train  wearing  fashionables — the  green 
mat  at  the  door  is  made  with  rushes  from  the  river's  brink,  the  clean 
scoured  deal  table,  the  polished  one  by  the  wall,  garnished  with  the 
well-read  Bible  and  glass  of  flowers,  is  only  used  at  holidays.  The  good 
dame  in  her  time  had  used  some  pounds  of  her  bees-wax  in  polishing 
her  table,  chairs,  and  walnut-tree  beaufet ;  then  the  oak  geranium  on  the 
window  s'll,  the  laige  open  chimney-place,  with  the  low  hob-irons,  orna- 
mented with  a  bunch  of  maple  boughs,  and  the  broad  mantelshelf,  with 
dilierent  smart  etcateras,  bi-«ught  by  a  sailor  brother  from  abroad, 
all  primly  ranged  thereon. 

Hfippy,  happy  is  a  tiller  of  the  ground  with  such  a  dwelling.  How 
blessed  above  thousands  of  earth's  wayfarers  are  they,  who,  like  the 
Maydews,  have  their  lives  cast  in  such  pleasant  places;  how  they  might 
be  envied  by  many,  many  of  the  talented,  the  rich  and  great ;  they  are 
not  talented,  but  they  are  exempt  from  the  thorns  and  bitterness  at- 
tendant on  geniuv,  and  they  are  contented  with  their  humble  lot,  free 
f.ora  ambition  and  corroding  care;  they  arc  roI  learned,  but  wise 
enough  for  the  concerns  of  their  life,  doing,  as  far  as  in  them  lie,  t'leir 
duty  to  their  neighbours,  and  submitting  to  those  put  in  authority  over 
them,  rearing  their  children  up  in  modesty,  and  in  the  "  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  meekly  anJ  simply  relying  on  an  Almighty 
Providence,  and  walking  humbly  with  their  God.  Happy,  thrice  happy, 
such  a  lot  :  so  easy  attainable,  healthy  and  blest  ;  and  pity  'tis  tlie  fair, 
the  thrice  fair  villages  of  merry  England,  show  not  more  of  such  like 
happy  homes  of  the  lowly  sons  of  its  rich  soil.  M.  A.  L.  H. 


Bishop  Hall  says  : — "  I  never  loved  those  kind  of  salamanders  Avho 
are  nevvr  happy  but  when  they  are  in  the  fire  of  contention.  I  will 
rather  suffer  a  thousand  wrongs  than  offi.'r  one.  I  will  suffer  a  hundred 
rather  than  return  one.  I  will  suffer  many  ere  I  will  complain  of  one, 
and  endeavour  to  right  it  by  contending.  I  have  ever  found,  that  to 
strive  with  my  superior  is  furious — with  my  equal,  doubtful — with  my 
inferior,  sordid  and  base — with  any,  full  of  unquietness." 
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DON  SEBASTIAN  ; 

OR,    THE    LIVING  TOMB. 

I  HAD  been  taking  a  pedestrian  tour  through  many  parts  of  Spain, 
and  at  length  found  myself  amorg  the  mountains  ot  Andalusia.  I  was 
far  from  any  habitation  ;  and  as  the  sun  was  about  to  sink  beneath  the 
western  heights,  I  bvgan  to  think  of  seeking  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
The  air  was  clear  and  balmy,  and  the  evening  breeze  was  fast  rising, 
which  carried  off  that  sense  of  oppression  which  is  induced  by  fatigue 
and  heat.  I  had  walked  over  many  miles  that  day,  and  really  felt  tired, 
and  my  pulse  slackened  sensibly. 

"  I  would  I  could  meet  with  an  inn,  or  road-side  house  of  entertain- 
ment, though  I  am  not  sure  that  would  ba  any  gain,  for  Spain's  public- 
houses  have  not  always  the  most  honest  people  to  deal  with." 

I  continued  my  walk  for  nearly  another  hour.  When  I  was  becoming 
exhausted,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  the  first  peasant's  hut 
that  I  came  near,  on  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  I  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  bsautiiul,  though  in  decay.  The  fading  beams 
of  day  shone  through  the  deserted  windows,  and  long  slits  in  the  towers, 
the  broken  walls,  and  the  roofs  and  ornaments  coming  off,  showed 
the  handiwork  of  Time,  the  destroyer  of  all  things.  It  was  beautiful 
in  the  extreme.  Fatigued  as  I  was,  iriy  attention  was  rivetted  to  the 
spot  whence  I  had  first  seen  the  building.  I  was  so  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  view  of  such  matchless  beauty  that  I  forgot  my  hunger  and 
thirst,  till  I  suddenly  felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  some  one  said, — 

"  That  is  a  fine  piece  of  masonry." 

I  turned  hastily,  and  perceived  an  old  man,  habited  as  a  monk,  who 
was  calmly  standing  by  my  side. 

"A  fine  piece  of  masonry,"  replied  I;  "it  is  the  finest  view  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  monk:  "  it  is ;  every  one  admires  it,  and.  says  so." 

"  Do  many  people  come  this  way  ?''  I  inquired  of  the  monk. 

"  Not  often,"  he  replied. 

"  I  should  imagine  not,"  said  I  ;  "  for  there  appears  to  be  no  acoom- 
midation  for  travellers,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Can  you  inform  me  where 
I  can  safely  rest  for  the  night  ?" 

"  Yes;  you  can  remain  in  the  castle,"  he  said,  pointing  to  it  with  his 
finger. 

"  What!— that  ruin?" 

"  Yes;  I  live  there  ;  and  if  you  can  fare  upon  the  same  food  that  I 
have,  you  may  have  a  share  of  what  I  have  got." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  followed  him  to  the  ruin ;  when, 
after  entering  the  court-yard,  he  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  ihe 
reck,  and  v.hich  led  to  quite  on  one  side  of  the  castle.  Here  were 
several  rooms,  in  very  good  repair,  and  with  strong  fastenings,  that 
would  enable  the  inmate  to  resist  any  sudden  attempt  to  dislodge  him. 

He  entered,  and  I  followed  him  ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  he  fastened  up  the 
doors.  After  this  we  went  to  an  inner  room,  in  which  was  a  fire  and 
a  lamp.  This  he  quickly  trimmed,  and  produced  plenty  of  good  viands, 
such  as  a  piece  of  cold  roast  venison,  pastry,  and  good  wine.  I  felt  on 
very  good  terms  with  the  holy  father,  and  he  seemed  communicative. 

"  It  is  a  pity  so  great  a  place,  and  one  so  beautiful,  should  have 
run  to  decay." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied;  "but  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  what  can 
mortals  do?" 

"  Bear  it,  I  suppose,"  answered  I  ;  "  but  why  came  it  to  'je  neglected 
— why  is  it  left  I" 

"  Because  the  last  iKale  of  this  house  is  dead,  and  those  who  could 
claim  it  either  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  claim,  or  do  not  intend  to 
keep  it  in  habitable  condition.  The  last  lord  expired  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  his  lady  died  a  horrid  death." 

"  What  was  the  cau'^e  of  such  a  catastrophe?"  I  inquired. 

"  Jealousy — nothing  but  jealousy  ;  though  I  canrrot  blam.e  the  poor 
lady,  for  she  was  ma  rled  to  a  man  whom  she  very  much  disliked.  She 
was,  indeed,  compelled  to  marry  him  for  family  rea  ons.  The  parents 
in  those  days  had  great  power  over  the  destiny  of  their  o.ildien.  Don 
Sebastian  was  a  very  )ich  man  ;  he  possessed  all  the  country  round  here 
for  miles — he  was  the  1<  rd  of  many  seignories — and,  though  a  harsh,  stern 
man,  yet  he  was  very  well  liked  by  the  peasantry. 

"  Donna  Inez,  the  unhappy  lady,  had,  before  she  married  Don  Se- 
bastian, who  was  much  older- than  herself,  pledged  her  vows  to  a  young 
CHvaiier,  of  good  familj,  but  of  poor  prope.  ty;  but  she  loved  him 
dearly,  and  would  willingly  have  suffered  death,  rather  than  have  mar- 
ried Don  Sebastian ;  but  her  family  made  up  a  fictitious  tale,  which, 
playing  upon  her  feelings,  she,  in  an  evil  moment,  married  him. 

"  Jt  afterwards  happened  that  she  wrote  to  a  female  friend  an  account 
of  her  state,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  confess  the  love  she  felt 
towards  the  object  of  her  former  affection,  and  her  aversion  to  her 
present  lord.  This  letter  came  to  his  hands,  and  dreadful,  indeed,  was 
his  wrath.    lie  insisted  that  she  should  inform  him  who  it  was  that 


had  dishonoured  him,  for  he  believed  that  he  had  been  dishonoured, 
and  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  her  paramour ;  but  the  letter  not 
being  finished,  it  was  not  directed,  and  he  knew  not  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  He  desired  to  know  the  name  of  her  lover.  This  she  re- 
fused to  tell,  knowing  well  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to  Don  Sebastian's 
love  of  revenge. 

"  These  events  took  place  in  this  cast's  after  two  interviews,  in 
which  the  unhappy  lady  was  severely  tried,  and  refused  to  comply  with 
her  lord's  desire.  She  fi  ll  ill ;  but  I  will  give  the  relation  of  the  events 
in  her  own  language.  She,  while  in  prison,  wrote  an  account  of  her 
sufferings.  She  commences  with  her  illness,  occasioned  by  the  violence 
of  her  husband." 

The  monk  took  a  small  time-worn  roll  of  papers  out  of  a  recess,  and 
then,  trimming  his  lamp,  read  as  follows  : — 


A  fever,  occasioned  by  the  violent  agitation  I  had  undergone, 
obliged  me  to  go  to  bed.  My  husband  then  appeared  to  feci  the  utmost 
anxiety  ;  he  dispatched  an  expre>s  for  two  physicians  ;  he  never  quitted 
my  bed-side  ;  he  affected  the  greatest  tenderness  for  me  before  my 
women.  When  we  were  alone,  he  said  everything  to  persuade  me  that 
his  affection  M-as  much  stronger  than  his  resentment,  and  he  positively 
assured  me  that,  as  soon  as  my  fever  had  left  me,  I  should  see  my  child 
rgain. 

At  this  promise  I  forgot  all  my  former  sufferings;  I  snatched  one 
of  his  hands,  and  pressed  it  between  mine,  and  bedewed  with  tears  that 
barbarous  hand,  whi-^h,  in  a  few  hours,  was  to  drag  me  from  my 
chamber,  and  plunge  me  in  a  dreadful  dungesn.  The  physicians 
assured  him  that  my  illness  was  not  dangerous,  and  they  returned. 

The  very  morning  after  their  departure,  the  anxiety  which  my  hus- 
band manifested  for  me,  seemed  to  me  to  be  greater  than  ever  ;  and, 
although  I  had  no  longer  any  fear,  he  obliged  me  to  keep  my  bed.  As 
he  made  my  women  sit  up  with  me  the  three  preceding  nights,  they 
were  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  he  now  dismissed  them  for  a  whole 
day  to  take  repose,  declaring  that  he  would  nurse  me  himself,  with  one 
of  his  valets,  and  an  old  woman,  the  keeper  of  the  castle. 

The  choice  of  these  two  witnesses  was  not  the  result  of  accident. 
He-selected  them  in  preference  to  any  of  his  other  servants,  because  he 
knew  them  to  be  equally  credulous  and  weak. 

The  curtains  of  my  bed  were  drawn,  and  I  thought  that  my  women  ' 
were  still  attending  me,  when  at  noon  t  perceived  that  no  one  was  in 
my  chamber  but  the  two  persons  I  have  just  mentioned.    I  expressed 
ray  surprise  at  this  ;  my  husband  came  to  my  bed-side,  and  assured  me 
that  I  should  not  be  the  worse  attended  on  that  account,  and  that  he  j 
would  not  leave  me. 

"  Oh  !  why  then,"  I  exclaimed,  with  great  emotion,  "  keep  me  here? 
I  am  no  longer  ill." 

To  this  question  he  gave  me  no  other  answer  than  begging  me  not  to  ; 
talk,  and  endeavour  to  compose  myself.    He  then  sat  down  by  my  bed-  . 
side.    I  felt  a  secret  uneasiness,  without  knowing  why,  and  my  eyes 
Avere  suffused  with  tears.    He  now  appeared  very  much  disturbed  and 
agitated,  and  I  observed  a  very  extraordinary  attraction  in  his  counte- 
nance.   About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  desired  to  see  my  arm  ;  I  pre-  . 
sented  it  to  him,  trembling;  he  felt  my  pulse,  and  on  a  sudden  started 
up ;  he  ran  to  the  two  attendantf,  and  he  told  the  valet  to  go  alone  that 
in>,tant  to  the  stables,  and  send  an  express  for  a  physician,  and  the  old  > 
woman  he  dispatched  for  a  chaplain.    When  he  had  given  them  orders,  j 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  grief  and  consternation, —      •  j 

"  She  is  dying — she  is  dying  I"  ' 

Imagine  my  astonishment  and  terror! — my  first  idea  was  to  get  up.  ) 
and  escape  ;  but  I  sunk  down  again  upon  my  bed,  without  strength, 
with  a  jialpitation  of  the  heart  that  deprived  me  of  respiration,  and  a 
terror  which  chilled  me  and  bereft  me  of  motion.  « 

My  two  attendants  having  received  orders  that  must  take  them  at 
least  an  hour  each  to  execute,  instantly  left  me  and  my  husband 
together.    He  then  came  to  m.e,  and  presenting  me  with  a  cup,  said, — 

"  Here,  take  this  draught." 

At  these  words  my  hair  stood  erect;  a  cold  sweat  ran  down  my  face; 
it  was  the  last  moment,  I  thought,  of  my  life,  for  I  had  not  a  doubt  but 
that  he  was  giving  me  poison. 

"  Drink  it,"  resumed  he. 

"  Alas !"  answered  I ;  "  what  is  it  you  are  giving  me  ?  ' 

"  What  you  miust  drink." 

"  Leave  me  time  to  implore  infinite  mercy." 

"  Dare  you  suspect  mc  ?    Do  yov.  accuse  me  of  crirae  ?" 

*'  Alas  !  I  accuse  my  own  imprudence  and  hard  fate.  6h  !  my  God," 
I  continued,  clasping  my  hands,  "forgive  me,  forgive  my  persecutcr ; 
comfort  my  father  and  mother,  and  protect  my  child," 

After  this  short  prayer  I  felt  all  my  courage  revive  ;  I  hoped  that  my 
resignation  would  render  me  worthy  to  appear  before  God.  I  looked  at 
my  husband  with  a  steady  eye.  He  was  pale,  trembling,  and  discon- 
certed.   He  spoke  some  words  scarcely  articulate;  and  then,  raising 
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my  head  with  one  hand,  he  with  the  other  presented  the  cup  ;  I  no 
longer  hesitated;  without  the  least  resistance  I  drank  all  the  liquor  he 
gave  rce  ;  and,  believing  that  I  bad  now  received  my  death  draught, 
8uuk  down  on  my  pillow. 

Some  moments  afterwards  my  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  closed;  a  total 
stupefaction  deprived  me  of  my  speech  and  senses,  and  I  fell  iato  a 
deep  and  heavy  lethargy*,  like  death. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  I  cannot  tell,  nor  what  happened,  but  by 
degrees  I  awoke.  On  opening  my  eyes  and  looking  arouDd  me,  I  per- 
ceived my  husband  standicg  by  my  bea-side.  I  started  at  the  sight  of 
him,  although  I  had  not  any  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  ;  but 
afterwaids,  locking  steadily  at  him,  I  had  a  confused  recollection  that 
he  was  exasperated  against  me.  I  felt  an  emotion  of  terror ;  I  turned 
my  head  away;  and,  being  desirous  of  composing  myself,  that  I  might 
recoliect  some  ideas  of  what  had  happened,  a  thousand  vague  and  fan- 
tastic forms  rose  in  my  imagination,  and  I  sunk  into  a  stupid  reverie,  i 
which  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  drow>iness.  •  My  husband  then  gave  } 
me  a  smelling-bottle,  and  some  liquor,  which  revived  me 

I  rose  up,  and  looKed  around  me  in  astonishment ;  my  ideas  growing 
clearer  by  degrees,  I  recollected  th:it  I  had  thought  I  was  taking  poison, 
and  I  almost  questioned  my  existence. 

"  Oh  !"  1  exclaimed,  at  last,  "by  what  miracle  am  T  restored  to  li*"e?" 

"You  have  experienced  only  an  imaginarv'  terror,"  said  my  husband  ; 
"  compose  yourself,  and  banish  these  injurious  apprehensions." 

I  dnrst  not  answer;  I  half  drew  my  curtains;  I  looked  round  the 
room,  a;  d,  seeing  that  I  was  alone  with  my  husband,  my  terrors  the 
more  sensibly  increased,  as  I  had  now  entirely  lecovered  my  senses. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  I,  at  length,  "  do  you  watch  me  alone  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  presently,"  said  he  ;  "  get  up." 

At  thete  wonis  he  brought  me  a  gown  ;  he  assisted  me  to  put  it  on, 
and,  supporting  me  in  his  arnis,  led,  or,  lather,  carried  me  to  a  great 
chair.  As  he  now  taw  me  still  weak  and  trembling,  he  made  me  take 
$ome  drops,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  said, — 

"  I  will  now  conceal  nothing  from  you.  The  draught  you  took  yes- 
terday was  a  sleeping  potion." 

"  For  what  1" 

"  Hear  me  without  interrui)tion.     You  have  betrayed  and  dis- 
honoured me.    I  have  offered  you  your  pardon,  and  you  have  refused 
it.    Convicted  of  infidelity,  you  still  cherish  in  your  heart  a  guilty  pas-  j 
sion.    Neither  my  anger  nor  my  threats  have  been  able  to  persuade  you 
to  declare  to  me  the  name  of  your  lover.    You  thought,  perhaps,  that  j 
my  regard  foi  your  family  would  prevent  me  from  taking  your  child  \ 
from  you,  and  depiivii.g  you  of  your  liberty.    You  thought,  i  o  doubt) 
(for  there  is  not  a  crime  of  which  your  hatied  will  not  cause  you  to  think 
me  capable),  you  thought  that  the  only  method  I  could  adopt  to 
avenge  myself  was  secretly  to  attempt  your  life,  and  your  i  ivincible 
aversion  to  me  could  easily  determine  you  to  die.    But  know,  at  least, 
that  you  shall  live,  and  that  you  shall  be  torn  for  ever  from  your 
parents,  your  friends,  your  servant?,  and  the  whole  world."' 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  do  you  think,  barbarous  man, 
that  an  affectionate  father,  and  the  best  of  mothers,  will  not  demand  me 
at  your  hands 

"  They  will  receive  to-morrow,"  he  replied,  "  the  false  intelligence  of 
our  death." 
"  Great  God !  how  will  you  be  able  " 

"  I  have  already  announced  your  death  in  the  castle  during  your  pro- 
found sleep — all  my  people  btheld  you,  as  Ihey  imagined,  dead." 

"  Alas  !"  interrupted  I,  "  i  exist  no  longer  then,  but  for  you.  I  see 
all  the  horrors  of  my  fate." 

"  You  do  not  know  all,"  said  Don  Sebastian  ;  "  learn  that  I  have, 
under  this  castle,  so>ne  vast  caveius  unknown  to  all  the  world,  and  to 
which  the  light  never  comes." 

"  Oh,  God  !  I  am  undone — I  am  lost  for  ever." 

"  No,"  resumed  Don  Sebastian  ;  "  you  fate  is  still  in  your  own  power. 
I  can  instantly  go  and  awaken  your  people,  and  declare  that  you  v.ere 
only  in  a  lethargy.  I  have  not  yet  sent  ray  letter  to  your  father.  I 
can  yet  restore  you  to  the  world,  and  forgive  you.  I  only  exact  a  word 
— a  single  word,  from  you.  I  must  have  a  victim.  I  have  already  de- 
clared it.  Name  your  lover,  and  I  will  restore  you  to  your  rights.  I 
will  restore  you  to  the  world — to  life." 

"  What  is  it  you  propose  to  me  ?  To  deliver  up  to  your  resentment 
an  object  who,  I  repeat  it,  ha.s  never  injured  you.  Oh,  I  should  be 
unworthy  to  live,  could  I  consent  to  it." 

"  Think  better  of  it,"  said  my  husband,  darting  at  me  a  furious 
look  ;  "  yet  another  refusal,  and  I  will  drag  you  to  the  dark  abode 
from  which  nothing  can  release  you.  To-moirow  your  father  aiid  your 
mother  will  either  be  deploring  your  death  or  rejoicing  at  your  recovery. 
To-morrow  you  will  once  more  behold  your  daughter  and  the  day,  or 
you  will  be  for  ever  deprived  of  light,  and  gi  caning  at  the  bottom  of  a 
horrid  dungeon.  in  a  word,  to-morrow  we  shall  see  you  in  this 
CMtle  enjoying  peifect  health,  or  we  shall  be  attending  the  solemnities 


of  your  funeral.  Reflect  se.iously  upon  it.  This  moment  passed, 
not  a  hope  of  pardon  is  left.  In  vain  would  you  implore  it  by  re- 
pentance.   I  shall  no  longer  have  it  in  my  power  to  gra'it  it." 

At  this  urgent  and  dreadful  speech  I  rose  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. I  turned  with  teiror  towards  the  door,  and  giving  a  lamentable 
shriek, — 

"  Ah,  me,"  said  I ;  "I  am  then  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  Oh, 
my  daughter — am  I  to  live  and  never  to  see  thee  any  moie?  My 
father  ! — my  mother  ! — to-morrow  you  will  deplore  my  death.  My 
child !    Oh,  let  me  see  my  child  once  more  !" 

"  Speak  but  one  word,"  answered  Don  Sebastian,  "  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  your  child  shall  be  in  your  arms.  ' 

At  these  words  I  felt  my  heart  receding.  I  remained  silent  for  a 
moment. 

"  Who ,"  thought  I,  "  will  assure  me  that  this  confession  will  restore 
my  child  ?" 

My  husband,  imagining  I  was  hesitating,  repealed  his  assurance, 
and  urged  me  to  reveal  the  name  of  my  lover. 

"The  day,"  he  said,  "will  soon  appear,  and  it  is  time  to  determine. 
I  am  now  going  to  awake  the  family,  and  inform  them  that  you  a  e 
living,  or  take  you  instantly  to  your  tomb.  Speak — will  you  name  the 
author  of  your  misfortunes  and  mine  t" 

At  this  question,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  summoning  to 
my  aid  all  my  resolution,  I  answered, — 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Wretch  I"  said  Don  Sebastian  ;  "  what  is  it  you  say  1" 

"  No,"  I  resumed,  "  abandon  that  hope — I  will  never  name  him." 

"Perfidious  woman!"  exclaimed  Don  Sebastian;  "thou  pieferrest 
thy  lover  to  thy  child — to  liberty — to  life — to  the  whole  world. 
Tremble  at  thy  fate — tremble — tremble  at  thy  fate.  The  moment  of 
vengeance  is  ar-ived." 

As  ke  finished,  he  was  going  to  seize  my  arm.  Penetrated  with  fear 
and  horror,  I  escaped  from  him  I  ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  c.iam- 
ber,  and  flinging  my  aims  round  one  of  the  bed-posts,  I  kept  fast  ho'd 
of  it.  I,  making  this  effort,  my  night  cap  tame  ofl",  and  my  hair  fell 
upon  my  shoulders.  He  was  coming  up  to  me,  but  he  stopped  and  gazed 
me  in  silence  for  a  moment  ;  then  orcing  me  from  the  bed- posts,  he 
brought  me  opposite  a  looking-glass. 

"  Unhappy  woman,"  said  he,  "  contemplate,  for  the  last  time,  that 
beauty  which  the  most  horrid  darkness  will  conceal  for  ever.  Lift  jup 
thine  eyes — look  at  thyself — be  not  more  inhuman  than  I  am.  Think 
of  thy  jouthful  charms — think  with  pity  on  the  fate  tliat  awaits  thee. 
It  is  yet  in  thy  power  to  change  it." 

I  could  not  then  refrain  from  casting  an  apprehensive  and  languid 
look  at  the  glass.  I  presently  closed  my  eyes,  qnd  felt  the  tears  trickle 
down  my  cheeks. 

"Well,"  resumed  Don  Sebastian,  "is  your  resolution  yet  un- 
shaken .'" 

"t)h,"  answered  I;  "have  you,  indeed,  sincerely  offered  mo  a 
sight  of  my  child  ?" 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words,  when,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  he 
caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  canicd  me  out  of  the  room.  I  made  no 
resistance — in  the  excess  of  terror  I  was  motionless  and  silent.  Afcer 
having  crossed  two  or  thr'-e  rooms,  he  made  me  descend  by  a  private 
staircase,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious  court,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  door,  which  Don  Sebastian  then  opened.  We  went  out,  and  I 
observed  that  were  we  in  a  garden.  At  this  instant  he  perceived  the 
day  appear. 

"This  moriiin?',"  said  he,  "is  the  last  thy  eyes  will  ever  behold." 

I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  and  rais'ng  my  head  to  Heaven, 

"  Oh,  God  !"  I  cried,  "  who  knowest  my  innocence,  wilt  tliou  suffer 
me  to  be  interred  alive,  and  deprived  for  ever  of  the  light  of  Heaven  2" 

At  these  words  Sebastian  dragged  me  about  twenty  paces,  to  a  rock, 
and  putting  a  key  to  a  large  stone,  a  tiap-door  sprung  open — I 
trembled,  and  mj  husband  stopiicd. 

"Tt.is  moment,"  said  he,  "is  still  left — this  is  your  tomb — it  is  yet 
but  hfilf  open  !  Repent!  at  least  convince  me  of  your  remorse  by  an 
ingenuous  confession,  and  I  am  ready  to  pardon  you.  You  may 
imagine,  perhaps,  that  in  the  moment  of  completely  g'atifying  my  just 
resentment,  I  may  dread  the  cintequence  to  myself;  but  I  have  long 
meditated  my  plan  ;  I  have  been  atteiuive  to  every  circun. stance,  and 
nothing  can  deter  me." 

He  then  gave  me  a  dreadful  account  of  all  the  precautions  he  had 
taken.  He  said  he  had  caused  a  pale  and  livid  figure  of  wax  to  he  made, 
which  he  should  place  in  my  bed,  and  that,  under  a  pretext  of  discharg- 
ing an  act  of  piety,  he  would  bury  it  him&elf,  with  the  old  woman,  who 
would  be  a  witness  of  the  burial  without  his  being  obliged  to  place  any 
confidence  in  her. 

"Once  more,"  added  he,  "will  you  accept  the  pardon  which  I  now 
offer  you,  for  the  last  time  ?  Sacrifice  your  lover  to  liberty,  to  the 
world,  and  the  light  of  day." 
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At  these  words  I  extended  my  arms  towards  the  rising  sun,  as  if  to 
bid  an  everlasting  adieu.  The  sight  endowed  me  with  fresh  courage, 
and  I  looked  with  contempt  on  the  eaith,  and  then,  turning  to  my 
husband, — 

"  Take,"  said  I,  with  an  undaunted  voice,  "  take  your  victim." 

At  this  instant  he  seized  me— my  heart  panted  with  violence  ;  we 
descended  into  a  gloomy  cavern,  my  trembling  legs  unable  to  support 
me.  I  was  now  dreadfully  convulsed, — 1  struggled  in  the  arms  of  my 
cruel  persecutor,  and  then  fell  at  his  feet,  without  sense  or  motion. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  ia  this  state — I  was  to  revive,  alas  ! 
only  to  abhor  such  a  shocking  existence !  How  shall  I  describe  the 
extreme  horror  cf  my  soul,  when,  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  found  myself 
alone  in  these  vast  dungeons,  encircled  by  darkness,  and  lying  on  dank 
mats.  I  screamed  out,  and  the  echoes  repeating  the  dreadful  sounds 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  these  caverns,  startled  me,  and  redoubled 
the  terror  which  oppressed  me. 

"  Oh,  God  !"  I  cried,  "  is  this  then  the  only  voice  Avhich  will  answer 
me — the  only  sound  that  I  am  henceforth  to  hear?" 

At  this  idea  I  wept  profusely. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  the  violence  of  my  grief,  I  heard  the  door 
of  my  dungeon  open,  and  Don  Sebastian  presently  appeared,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand  ;  he  placed  by  my  side  a  pitcher  of  water  and  some 
bread. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  your  food  for  the  future, — you  will  find  it  every 
day  in  the  turning  box  opposite  you.  I  shall  bring  it,  and  put  it  there 
myself,  and  shall  never  more  enter  this  frightful  dungeon." 

At  these  words  I  looked  around  me,  and  saw  a  spacious  cavern,  the 
extent  of  which  the  eye  could  not  reach.  The  part  I  occupied  was 
hung  with  coarse  straw  mats,  to  keep  it  from  the  cold  and  damps,  for 
tlie  barbarian  who  had  plunged  roe  into  this  horrid  place,  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  preserve  my  life  in  it. 

After  having  observed,  trembling,  the  dismal  scene  around  me,  I 
turned  again  to  my  inhuman  gaoler,  and  at  last  a  hatred  so  merited 
and  which  could  not  be  c:;ncealed,  burst  forth  at  once.  I  leproached 
him  with  the  excess  of  his  barbarity,  and  expressed,  without  reserve,  all 
the  detestation  with  which  he  had  inspired  me.  He  heard  me  for  some 
time  with  concentrated  rage,  then,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  he 
Hew  into  a  most  violent  passion,  and  precipitately  left  me. 

From  that  day,  whenever  he  came  to  bring  me  food,  he  constantly 
kirOcked  at  the  turning-box  till  I  answered  him,  and  then  went  away, 
without  uttering  a  word.  I  soon  repented  of  having  thus,  by  my  re- 
proaches, incurred  still  more,  if  possible,  his  hatred  and  resentment. 
I  recollected  that  he  was  the  father  of  my  child,  and  that  dear  child  was 
in  his  power. 

Besides,  notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  my  situation,  hope  was  not 
entirely  extinguished  in  my  bosom.  The  more  I  revolved  it  in  my  mind, 
the  lejs  probable  it  appeared,  that  he  really  intended  to  detain  me  in 
my  captivity  for  ever.  I  even  flattered  myself  that  he  had  not^an- 
nounced  ray  pretended  death,  either  to  my  friends  or  in  the  castle,  and 
that  he  had  found  ou^  some  other  method  of  eluding  their  inquiries, 
and  that  he  had  still  reserved  the  possibility  of  making  me  reappear 
whenever  he  might  choose. 

How  could  I  imagine  that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  the  painful 
necessity  of  bringing  me  every  day  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  be 
reduced,  in  consequence,  to  the  wretched  slavery  of  never  being  absent 
from  the  castle  more  than  two  or  three  days  since  he  was  ray 
gaoler  ?  Alas  !  I  did  not  imagine  that  hatred,  in  order  to  obtain  its  gra- 
tification, would  iuipose  those  chains  which  the  most  ardent  love  would 
not  bear  without  regret.  As  1  was  absolutely  deprived  of  light,  I  cannot 
tell  how  many  months  1  preserved  this  hope  ;  but  at  last  I  entirely 
lost  it. 

I  often  wanted  food;  Den  Sebastian  sometimes  breught  me  enough 
for  tv\o  or  three  days,  and  1  then  imagined  that  he  was  compelled  to 
make  short  journeys,  and  when  my  provisions  were  exhausted,  I  felt 
some  anxiety.  The  death  of  my  tyrant  would  be  mine — and  that 
idea  made  me  utter  prayers  for  his  safety.  It  is  true,  I  no  longer  felt 
aversion  to  him.  Religion  had  easily  led  m.e  to  reu'.nnce  every  senti- 
ment of  hatred,  and  what  could  this  weak  effort  cost  me  ? 

For  some  time  I  imagined  that  Don  Sebastian  resided  in  the  castle, 
because  he  regularly  brought  me  my  food.  But  one  day  he  failed  to 
come  at  the  appointed  time,  and  I  grew  impatient  at  the  delay.  I  had 
entirely  finished  the  allowance.  The  next  day  I  expected  in  vain  the 
succour  that  every  minute  became  more  necessary. 

There  was  no  remedy  but  patience  ;  anxiety,  as  much  as  hunger  and 
thirst,  deprived  me  of  sleep,  and  I  remained  in  tliis  situation  nearly 
another  day.  Then,  absolutely  exhausted,  I  had  no  other  prospect  than 
that  of  a  speedy  dissolution  ;  I  contemj  lated  death  with  tranquillity,  yet 
the  remembratice  of  all  that  was  dear  to  rae  would  intrude  to  embitter 
my  dying  thoughts. 

"  Unhappy  daughter,  unhappy  mother  !"  I  cried  ;  "  in  what  a  forlorn 
condition  ani  I  dooiped  to  expire,     My  dear  parents,  muiit  I,  indeed^ 


die  then,  without  receiving  your  last  blessing!  Oh  !  my  child,  I  cannot 
give  thee  mine  !  I  cannot  enjoy  the  sweet  fascination  of  dying  in  thy 
arms.  Thou  canst  not  forget  me.  In  the  dying  moments  of  thy 
wretched  mother,  thou  art,  no  doubt,  enjoying  the  amusements  suitable 
to  thy  age." 

Dreadful  idea !  I  am  dying,  and  all  that  are  dear  to  me  are  recon- 
ciled to  their  loss.  But  what  am  I  saying,  inconsiderate  being  that  I 
am.  I  complain,  I  murmur,  when  all  my  miseries  are  about  to  termi- 
nate for  ever.  Great  God  !  forgive  this  guilty  weakness,  which  my 
heart  rejects  and  disavows.  Oh,  my  judge  !  my  father!  deign  at  last 
to  call  me  to  thyself,  full  of  hope  and  confidence — certain  of  immortal 
bliss !  I  expect  death  with  serenity.  I  would  even  invoke  it  did  not 
resignation  teach  me  to  wait  thy  pleasure. 

Here  the  monk  left  off,  saying,  that  her  body  was  found  some  years 
after,  a  mere  mass  of  boi«s. 

*'  And  Don  Sebastian — what  was  the  cause  of  his  absence  ?" 

"He  was  out  hunting  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  receiving  an 
injury  on  the  head  ;  he  was  insensible  for  same  time,  and  his  lady 
perished.  He  died,  and  her  daughter  came  to  be  possessed  of  the 
estate ;  when  she  found  the  real  cause  of  her  mother's  death,  she 
caused  the  castl'  to  be  dismantled  and  left  as  you  see  it." 

"  It  is  a  terrible  instance  of  revenge  and  jealousy,"  I  replied. 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  monk;  "I  deplore  it;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
Spaniard  that  was  not  jealous  ?" 

"  True,"  I  replied,  and  here  our  conversation  ended.  It  was  late, 
and  the  good  man  offered  rae  his  couch,  as  there  was  but  one.  I 
objected,  but  he  pressed  me  to  do  so,  saying,  that  he  could  easily  sleep 
in  his  chair ;  indeed,  it  was  as  natural  to  him. 

I  therefore  laid  down,  and  was  soon  in  a  profound  sleep,  for  fatigue 
would  have  enabled  me  to  sleep  upon  a  rock.  I  arose  next  day  refreshed, 
and,  after  breakfast,  at  parting,  made  the  old  man  a  present,  with 
which  he  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied. 


CHILDHOOD'S  HOUR. 

Oh  !  well  do  I  remember  when. 

In  childhood's  early  hour, 
I  roved  unwatched,  as  light  and  free 

As  bee  from  flower  to  flower; 
My  little  heart  then  knew  no  care, 

My  days,  one  round  of  joy; 
O  !  would  I  were  but  once  again 

A  merry,  laughing  boy. 

Oh  !  Avell  do  I  remember  how 

I  spent  each  happy  day. 
With  giddy  mates,  the  friends  of  youth. 

In  heedless,  daring  play  ; 
The  old  church  tower  then  oft  we'd  climb, 

To  rob  the  martin's  nest; 
Or  scale  the  orchard's  crazy  wall, 

The  rich,  ripe  fruit  to  test. 

Oh !  well  do  I  remember,  then, 

To  school,  hoAv  slow  my  pace ; 
And  how  with  knife,  on  desk  and  door, 

My  name  in  full  I'd  trace  ; 
Or  whisper'd  words  that  I  call'd  love 

In  little  maidens'  ears; 
Or  led  across  the  brook  the  poor 

Blind  beggar,  bent  with  years. 

Oh !  well  do  I  remember  then 

My  wishes  were  but  few. 
Nor  deem'd  I  that  I  e'er  should  mourn 

My  early  hour  for  you; 
Full  well  I  recollect  how  sweet 

The  minutes  came  and  went, 
When  I  enjoy'd  my  child'sh  life, 

Gay,  merry,  and  content. 

H.  J.  Church. 


Alexander  and  the  Indian. — An  Indian  was  taken  prisoner  Avho 
had  a  very  high  reputation  for  archery,  and  was  said  to  be  able  to  shoot 
an  arrow  through  a  ring.  Alexander  bade  him  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
his  bkill,  and  on  his  refusal,  the  king,  in  a  passion,  ordered  him  to  be 
executed.  On  his  way  to  his  death,  the  man  remarked  to  those  who 
were  taking  him,  that  he  had  not  practised  for  several  days,  and  was 
afraid  of  missing  his  mark.  Alexander,  hearing  of  this,  admired  the 
man,  and  setting  him  loose,  made  him  great  presents,  because  he  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  loss  qf  his  reputation. 
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JOACHIM  MUHAT. 

i'hou  hero  of  the  snow-white  plume, 

Whose  realm  refused  thee  e'en  a  tomb  j 

And  was  that  laurelled  head  laid  low 

By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  ? 

Where  the  hostile  line  enlarging, 

Broke  or  fled  across  the  plain, 

There,  be  sure,  was  Murat  charging, 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again.  Byron. 

'  At  Florence,  at  the  Countess  Lipano's  (Murat's  widow,  and  Napo- 
leon's sister),  as  soon  as  the  piano  no  longer  accompanied  the  airs  of 
Bellnii,  the  intimate  friends  of  the  Griffoni  palace  always,  about  mid- 
night, formed  themselves  into  a  little  conversation  committee,  and  they 
exchanged  stories  until  the  morning  :  there  was  an  inexpressible  charm 
in  that  privileged  assembly. 

The  saloon  was  still  in  confusion  from  the  concert  or  the  ball,  but 
the  dancers  and  the  artists  had  disappeared.  The  music  books  were 
scattered  on  the  stands  ;  the  whist  tables  showed  their  extinguished 
lamps,  and  their  four  vacant  arm  chairs  ;  after  so  much  joyous  noise 
came  the  family  conversation  ;  tea  was  served  up,  and  delicate  butter 
cakes,  moulded  with  the  arms  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  by  Madam  Du- 
barry's  eternal  cook.  No  one  thought  of  sleep  in  those  delicious  ma- 
tinal  soirees.    The  Countess  Lipano  would  always  say — 

"  Three  hours'  sleep  are  suflicient  for  me  ;  it  is  a  good  habit  I  owe 
to  my  brother,  the  emperor." 

And  the  intimates  were  preud  of  also  conforming  to  a  habit  which 
came  to  them  directly  from  Napoleon. 

On  leaving  the  palace  it  very  often  happened  to  us  to  see  the  reflec- 
ti»n  of  the  dawn  upon  the  dark  colonnade  of  the  offices,  and  upon  the 
dome  of  San  Spirito. 

The  Countess  Lipano  sometimes  related  charming  histories  to  us, 
with  that  Italian-French  grace  whicn  never  abandons  her.  The  illus- 
trious heroine  had  been  present  at  so  many  dramas,  at  so  many  fetes, 
at  so  many  misfortunes  !  she  was  never  at  a  loss,  when  she  deigned  to 
furnish  her  quota  to  the  stock  of  anecdotes.  One  night,  the  circle  was 
drawn  still  closer  than  usual  round  her  arm  chair ;  she  announced  to 
us  some  not  yet  public,  and  her  lovely  and  calm  countenance  visibly 
betrayed  the  impression  of  mournful  recollections.  After  a  short  pause 
she  said  — : 

"  At  the  time  when  Italy  was  French,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  one  of 
our  regiments,  doing  duty  at  Leghorn ;  it  was  a  very  serious  affiiir,  that 
might  have  been  attended  with  mobt  dangerous  consequences  to  the 
whole  army.  Tne  emperor  seemed  extremely  irritated  when  he  learned 
that  news,  and  resolved  to  make  a  severe  example.  Murat  was  charged 
ty  the  emperor  with  the  execution  of  his  orders,  which  were  precise 
and  terrible;  no  courts-martial,  but  immediate  execution.  Murat  ar- 
rived at  Leghorn,  and  commanded  a  general  muster  of  the  regiment  on 
the  grand  parade;  he  announced  to  the  soldiers  that  he  had  received 
from  the  emperor  the  mission  to  punish,  and  that  punish  he  would. 
The  energy  of  his  words,  his  impetuous  and  threatening  gesture,  and 
above  all  the  authcr'ty  of  his  name,  had  already  overawed  the  mutineers, 
who  bent  before  him  humble  and  supplicating.  The  kind-hearted 
Murat  was  affected,  but  he  had  orders  ;  he  did  not  use  violence  to  his 
emotion,  and  still  preserving  a  stern  countenance  he  cried  out,  with  a 
formidable  voice,  — 

"  '  I  am  going  to  have  one  man  shot  out  of  every  ten.' 

" The  consternation  was  great,  as  you  may  well  imagine;  the  regi- 
ment, closely  pent  up  in  their  barracks,  sent  several  deputations  to 
Murat,  to  implore  him  to  grant  them  a  pardon.  Officers  swore  to  lose 
their  lives  in  the  first  battle,  under  the  eyes  of  the  emperjr.  Murat 
was  for  a  long  time  inflexible,  at  least  in  appearance  ;  at  length  he 
seemed  touched  with  so  much  submission  ;  but  the  fault  was  so  great, 
and  the  order  so  formal,  that  he  required  three  soldieis,  chosen  from 
amongst  the  most  guilty,  should  pay  with  their  lives  for  the  crime  of 
the  regiment.  The  three  victims  were  selected,  conveyed  to  the  black 
hole,  and  their  execution  announced  in  orders  for  the  day.  The  regi- 
ment remaired  confined  to  their  barracks. 

"  In  the  mid'^le  of  the  night  Murat  sent  secretly  for  the  three  soldiers 
to  his  quarters,  where  they  were  brought  by  a  sergeant,  whose  discre- 
tion could  be  depended  upon. 

"  '  You  will  be  shot  to-morrow,'  said  Murat  to  them.  The  soldiers 
burst  into  tears.  '  Prepare  yourselves  for  death;  and,  to  make  your 
crime  be  forgotten,  fall  like  brave  men.  I  charge  myself  Avith  trans- 
mitting your  last  farewells  to  your  fathers  and  mothers  ;  your  families 
did  not  deserve  children  such  as  you ;  have  you  thought  of  your 
mothers?  speak.'  Their  voices  were  choked  with  sobs.  '  Those  poor 
women  would  have  been  glorious  and  proud  if  you  had  fallen  before 
the  Austrian ;  but  her !  wretched  jmen !    Go,  I  will  send  you  a  priest 


to  administer  the  succour  of  religion;  think  of  France  and  of  God; 
from  the  present  time  you  are  are  no  longer  of  this  world.' 

"The  men  threw  themselves  at  Joachim's  feet,  not  to  ask  him  for 
mercy,  but  to  demand  his  forgiveness  before  death.  As  they  were 
going  away,  Joacaim  called  them  back. 

"  '  Listen,'  he  said  to  them  ;  '  if  I  were  to  grant  you  your  lives,  would 
you  become  hcnest  men  V 

"  '  No ;  we  wish  to  die,'  replied  one  of  the  soldiers ;  '  we  have  de*- 
served  death;  let  us  be  shot,  it's  just.' 

"  '  But  suppose  I  won't  let  you  be  shot,'  cried  Joachim ;  *  why  d© 
you  want  to  die,  when  I  wish  you  to  live  ?  I  have  never  given  the 
word  fire,  except  against  the  enemy ;  I  will  not  give  it  against  you,  who 
are  my  fellow  soldiers,  who  are  Frenchmen,  though  very  criminal.' 

"  And  Joachim  wept  like  a  woman  ;  he,  the  bravest  of  men  !  was  he 
not,  gentlemen?" 

After  a  pause  she  continued  her  story. 

"  *  Listen  to  me,'  said  Joachim.  •  You  have  been  very  guilty  ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  possess  energy  and  character.  You  will  second 
me  in  my  plan.  I  grant  you  your  lives,  but  you  must  be  dead  to  every 
one — above  all,  to  your  regiment.  To-morrow  you  will  be  taken  at 
nightfall  through  the  Pisa  gate  on  to  the  glacis  ;  you  will  receive  the 
fire  of  a  plaloon  at  fifty  paces,  and  you  will  fall  stone  dead.  At  that 
moment  tue  last  file  of  your  regiment,  which  is  changing  garrison,  will 
pass  along  the  high  read ;  the  dusk  of  the  evening  will  be  in  our 
favour.  A  man  whom  I  shall  pay  will  place  you  in  a  dead  cart,  and 
take  you  to  the  burying-ground,  where  you  will  find  sailors'  clothes,  and 
a  thousand  francs  will  be  given  to  each  of  you.  You  will  remain  con- 
cealed for  two  or  three  days  in  a  village  inn  you  will  be  shewn  to ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  an  American  vessel  leaves  the  port  for  New 
Orleans.  It's  there  you'll  go  to  live,  and  live  like  honest  men.  Do  you 
understand  ?  You'll  be  taken  on  board  the  moment  the  wind's  fair. 
Be  prudent,  and  do  everything  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  Go.  I  will  take 
care  of  your  families.' 

"  The  men  bathed  Murat's  feet  with  their  tears,  and  more  than  once 
repeated  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  them. 

"  Joachim's  combinations  were  completely  successful.  A  severe  ex- 
ample was  given  to  the  regiment ;  there  was  no  blood  shed :  and  the 
emperor,  fortunately  deceived,  thanked  Joachim  for  having  sacrificed 
only  the  lives  of  three  men  to  the  exigency  of  his  discipline. 

"  The  emperor  had  never  the  least  suspicion  of  the  generous  strata- 
gem my  husband  had  imagined  in  that  circumstance.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  a  secret  known  only  to  myself  and  a  few  of  our  most  faithful 
friends,  who  have  never  betrayed  it.  At  present  there  no  longer  exist 
any  reasons  for  concealing  it,  and  I  here  reveal  it  to  you." 

After  that  confidence,  Murat's  widow,  too  much  affected  to  prolong 
the  conversation,  retired  to  her  apartment.  Our  emotion  was  not  less 
than  her  own,  and  we  remained  silent.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
magnificent  portrait  painted  by  Gros.  It  represents  the  king,  Murat, 
gallopmg  on  his  charger  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Vesu- 
vius is  seen  in  the  back-ground,  all  in  flames,  Murat  and  Vesuvius  ! 
Two  volcanos  face  to  face. 

The  sequel  of  this  history  was  related  to  me  some  months  after,  at 
Rome,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  imperial  family.  It  re- 
sembles the  romantic  denouement  of  a  drama,  which  seems  to  belong 
less  to  real  life  than  to  the  imagination  of  a  romancist. 

On  the  borders  of  a  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans,  a 
hunter  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  neat  fann-liou>e,  to  demaiid  shelter 
from  a  violent  storm  ;  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  The  hospitable 
door  was  opened,  and  the  stranger  was  introduced  by  an  aged  woman 
into  a  very  clean  room,  plainly  furnifched,  and  with  the  walls  almost 
entirely  covered  with  Parisian  lithographic  prints,  representing  the 
principal  battles  of  the  French  armies. 

"  It  seems,"  said  the  stranger,  in  French,  "  that  I  have  been  ^ortunate^ 
enough  to  find  shelter  with  my  fellow-countrymen." 

"  You,  sir,  are  doubtless  a  Frenchman  ?"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  and  a  real  Frenchman,  1  have  even  relations  here, 
in  this  room." 

"  My  son  is  in  the  garden,  I'll  go  and  call  him.  He  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  you," 

"  Your  son  is  also  Ficnch?" 
Yes,  sir," 

That  answer  was  given  with  some  little  hesitation  ;  but  she  added 
with  more  assurance — 

"  He  has  been  eettled  in  this  country  a  long  time,  and,  thanks  to 
God,  he  don't  lepcntit.  This  farm  belongs  to  bin.:,  W^e  want  for  nothing, 
and  are  happy," 

At  that  moment  the  master  of  the  house  entered  the  room. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  the  mother,  '•  has  done  us  the  honour  to  rest 
hirfiself  with  us  till  the  storm  has  passed  over.  He  is  one  of  ourselves — 
he  is  a  Frenchman." 

The  master  of  the  farm  gave  a  military  sdlute,  and  stamniered  out  a 
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fe-w  words  of  civility.  He  was  strangely  struck  with  the  figure  of  the 
stranger,  and  he  was  so  aff-cted  that  he  was  unable  to  reply  to  his  ques- 
tions.   At  length  he  ventured  to  address  him. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "you  will,  perhaps,  find  my  demand  unhecoming ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  your  name.  Excuse  me.  Your  features  — " 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  hunter,  "that  is  the  only  question  I  can- 
not answer.  It  would  be  easy  to  deceive  you  by  giving  a  fictitious 
name;  I  prefer  being  siient.  A  man  who  bears  my  name  knows  not 
how  to,  and  cannot,  tell  a  falsehood.  Now,  that  I  have  refused  to  tell 
you  my  name,  I  dare  not  ask  you  for  yours." 

The  farmer  made  no  reply. 
It  seems  that  you  are  also  obliged  to  conceal  your  name,"  added  the 
stranger. 

"  Yes,  sir.  The  one  I  bear  in  the  country  is  not  my  own.  What 
service  would  it  be  for  you  to  know  it  ?  I  pass  by  the  name  of  Claude 
Gerard." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  mother,  "  the  gentleman  must  not  imagine  that 
my  son  has  occasion  to  blush  for  his  family  name.  There  are  reasons 
which  " 

"It's  the  same  with  myself,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  only  tell  my 
name  to  those  who  deserve  to  hear  it ;  and  from  this  moment  I  believe 
you  to  be  worthy  of  that  favour.  I  am  Achilles  Murat — I  am  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Naples." 

Claude  Gerard  and  his  mother  fell  Avith  their  faces  to  the  floor,  as  if 
thunderstruck  by  that  great  name. 

The  prince,  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  astonished  at  and 
unable  to  comprehend  that  excess  of  emotion.  As  soon  as  Claude  Gerard 
had  power  to  speak,  he  showed,  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  a  portrait  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  in  a  frame  of  green  laurel  branches,  to  his  son,  and 
said — 

"  Behold  your  glorious  father.  He  is  the  master  and  saint  of  this 
farm.  It  is  to  him  I  owe  everything.  One  day  that  I  was  going  to  die 
your  father  ^aved  my  life." 

"  On  the  field  of  honaur  i"  said  Achilles  Murat. 

"  No;  on  the  field  of  dishonour.  1 — I  hnd  forgot  myself.  I  had 
lost  my  senses — I  deserved  death — I  had  been  taken  outside  the 
gates  of  Leghorn,  with  two  of  my  comrades  as  guilty  as  myself.  We 
were  fired  on  with  blank  cartridges,  and  fell  as  if  dead.  It  was  Murat 
who  had  contrived  it  all.  With  his  money  I  came  to  America.  My 
two  comrades  died  two  years  ago  at  New  York.  I  am  still  alive,  and 
my  life  I  owe  to  your  father.  I  have  worked  hard,  and  am  now  far 
above  want.  My  mother,  who  had  received  the  certificate  of  my  death, 
received,  some  years  after,  a  letter  from  her  living  son,  inviting  her  to 
America.  The  poor  woman  who  had  wept  so  bitterly  was  near  dying 
with  joy  on  seeing  me  again.  Now,  if  the  son  of  my  benefactor  has 
need  of  my  arm,  my  fortune,  my  life,  all  are  his." 

"  Well  do  I  recognise  the  generous  Joachim,"  said  Achilles  Murat, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  has  shewn  mercy  to  many  others  besides,"  said  Gerard. 

"  Mercy  was  not  shewn  to  him,"  replied  a  voice. 


MIRANDA; 

OR, 

THE    HEIRESS    OF    THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROMANCE. 

(Contiwieel  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CLI. 

THE  STRtTGGLE  FOR  FREEDOM. — THE  PLACE  OF  REFUGE.  ROWLAND'S 

CRITICAL  SITUATION. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  of  London  no  two  men  could  have  encoun- 
tered with  the  same  feelings  towards  each  other  as  Rowland  Percy  and 
Bernard  Varley.  Feelings  so  very  different  in  themselves,  and  yet  so 
intense,  and  vivid  in  their  manifestation. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  great  city  that  Varley  cared  to  meet  but 
E,owland  Percy.  There  was  scarcely  one  that  Percy  cared  to  avoid  but 
Varley,  and  yet  by  one  of  those  strange  accidents  which  bring  people 
together  where  such  a  circumstance  might  he  least  expected,  here  had 
they  met,  face  to  face,  in  a  narrow  doorway,  as  if  by  appointment. 

After  the  first  exclamations  of  surprise  on  each  side,  the  energies  of 
both  seemed  for  a  few  moments  paralysed  by  the  intense  surprise  of  the 
sudden  encounter.  Rowland  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  and  feel- 
ing in  its  full  force  the  critical  nature  of  his  siiuation,  he  drew  back, 
determined  to  rely  for  safety  upon  his  speed,  for  the  thought  occurred  to 
him,  that  he  might  have  been  watched,  and  that,  possibly,  Varley  had 
plenty  of  assistance  at  hand  to  ensure  his  capture. 

*'  Villain!"  he  cried;  "H«avea  will  save  me  yet  1" 


He,  however,  had  to  turn  in  the  narrow  doorway  belore  he  could  fly 
from  the  spot,  and  before  he  could  do  so,  Varley,  wi;h  a  cry  of  exulta- 
tion, sprang  upon  him  like  an  enraged  tiger,  and  clasped  him  round  the 
waist,  shouting, — 

"  Help  !  help  ! — help  to  seize  the  murderer,  Rowland  Percy.  Help 
—  police !  A  murderer — a  murderer !  Ha !  ha !  caught  at  last. 
Triumph — triumph.    Help!  help!  help!" 

The  grasp  was  one  of  iron,  for  Bernard  Varley's  whole  soul  was  bent 
upon  the  capture  of  Rowland.  In  vain  did  the  young  man  strive  to 
shake  him  off — disadvantageously  as  he  was  with  his  back  to  Varley,  it 
was  next  to  imi)0ssible.  His  danger  was  each  moment  frightfully  in- 
creasing, for  Varley  never  ceased  his  cries  for  assistance,  and  it  was  a 
mercy  no  one  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  precise  moment ;  but,  then, 
in  sucli  a  neighbourhood,  the  solitude  of  a  street  was  not  likely  to  last 
long,  and  Percy  felt  that  each  moment  was  a  perfect  age  of  agony  while 
he  continued  in  that  serpent-like  grasp,  which  rather  tightened  than 
loosened  on  him,  compressing  his  very  chest,  and  almost  depriving  him 
of  the  power  of  breathing,  or  moving  his  arms. 

It  was  not  to  be  borne.  Instiiictively,  rather  than  from  design,  he 
lifted  his  foot,  and  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  commenced  kicking  Varley 
with  a  power  and  rapidity  which  no  mortal  endurance  could  stand  above 
a  few  moments. 

With  a  perfect  howl  of  rage  and  pain,  Varley  was  compelled  to  relax 
his  hold,  and  the  instant  he  did  so,  Rowland  faced  him,  and  doubling 
his  fists  struck  out  with  a  rapidity  and  desperation  that  set  all  resist- 
ance at  defiance.  In  about  half  a  minute  Varley's  face  was  a  mass  ojf 
contusions,  and  he  fell  heavily  upon  his  back  in  the  narrow  passage. 

To  turn  then  and  dart  from  the  passage  was  the  work  of  an  instant; 
but  Varley's  cries  for  help  were  not  altogether  in  vain,  and  Rowland 
found  himself  opposed  by  a  man  with  a  constable's  staff,  about  the  size 
of  a  mop-stick,  who  said, — 

"  Hilloa,  my  fine  fellow,  don't  hurry  yourself.  You  are  my  prisoner." 

Rapidity  of  action  does  wonders,  and  in  this  case,  it  overcame  the 
constable  in  a  moment,  for  Rowland  seeing  the  siatf  held  up  so  threat- 
eningly before  his  face,  laid  hold  of  it  witli  such  a  sudden  jerk  that  he 
Avhipped  it  out  of  the  hand  of  the  con-table,  and  then,  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  he  brought  it  down  on  his  head  wiih  such  a  stunning 
whack  that  it  sounded  as  if  he  had  struck  a  beer  barrel  with  a  heavy 
mallet. 

Down  went  the  constable,  and  Rowland  Percy,  who  was  in  too  great 
a  state  of  excitement  to  be  very  particular,  walked  over  him,  and 
rushed  down  the  street. 

His  dangers,  however,  were  not  yet  over,  for  Varley,  although  pat' 
tially  stunned  by  the  shower  of  blows  he  had  received  in  the  lace,  had 
managed  to  scramble  to  his  feet,  and  he,  too,  rushed  over  the  constable, 
when  the  first  object  iiis  half-closed  eyes  lighted  on,  was  the  rapidly 
retreating  figure  of  Rowland  Percy. 

With  a  shout,  that  was  enough  to  fill  the  whole  neighnourhood  with 
terror,  he  gave  pursuit.  Rowland  heard  him,  and  increased  his  speed  ; 
but  if  he,  Rowland,  flew  with  desperation  onwards  to  escape  a  fearful 
death  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  entirely  innocent,  he  was  pursued  by 
Bernard  Varley  with  all  the  wild  fury  of  inextinguishable  hate.  A 
more  than  mortal  speed  seen  ed  to  be  given  at  that  time  to  that 
desperate  rufTian.  Smarting  with  pain  as  he  was  too,  from  Rowland's 
blows,  every  wild  passion  of  his  soul  was  in  arras.  Had  Percy  dashed 
over  a  precipice,  "  deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded,"  Bernard  Varley 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  madly  followed  him. 

His  wild  hoarse  voice,  now  and  then,  breaking  into  frightful  scream- 
ing accents,  came  fearfully  upon  Rowland's  ear.  He  could  have  well 
believed  that  he  was  pursued  by  some  demon,  instead  of  a  mortal  man, 
so  strange  and  awful  was  the  tone  in  which  Varley  shouted  for  help,  to 
secure  the  murderer. 

"  Help  !  help  !"  he  cried.  "  Murder — blood — blood  !  Hold  him  ! 
See,  he  flies — help  !  Secure  the  murderer,  Rowland  Percy,  the  mur- 
derer !  A  thousand  pounds  for  him,  alive  or  dead  !  Kill  him  !  Help  ! 
help  !    Murder  !  murder  !" 

These  cries  brought  many  people  from  their  houses,  and  quite  ap- 
palled the  few  chance  passengers  who  heard  them.  They  could  net  but 
think  that  Bernard  Varley  was  mad,  or  that  the  retreating  man  he 
p::rsued  was  tome  great  criminal  indeed.  At  least  a  dozen  pursuers 
joined  in  the  chase,  and  added  their  shouts  to  those  of  Varley 

"  Stop  him — stop  him  !"  sounded  from  many  throats,  and  poor  inno- 
cent Rowland  found  himself  thus  fearfully  hunted  through  the  streets 
of  London,  as  if  he  had  been  some  wild  beast  of  prey  that  had  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  in  the  haunts  of  man. 

Flushed,  heated,  and  excited,  he  rushed  on  with  amazing  swiftness 
he  knew  not  whither.  Down  one  street  and  up  another,  heedless  of  his 
course,  so  that  he  kept  a-head  of  those  who  would  have  brought  him  to 
death  and  to  despair.  A  narrow  turning  now  presented  itself  to  his 
view,  which  was  very  steep,  but  he  would  not  swerve  from  it,  as  he 
had  pai:tially  tuxued  into  it,  and  with  increased  speed,  from  the  descent, 
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he  darted  on.    The  place  was  ef  a  dirty  and  squalid  appearance,  inha-  i 
bited  by  low  brokers,  several  of  whom  made  a  dart  at  the  flying  man, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  speed,  got  rolled  in  the  mud  for  their  pains,  | 
or  shot  on  one  side  with  a  great  crash  among   their  furniture  and  j 
crockery  which  were  exposed  for  sale. 

But  if  Rowland  had  the  advantage  of  increased  rapidity  in  descend- 
ing this  tho.oughfare  he  soon  found  that  he  had  an  ascent  before  him 
of  a  steep  character.  He  heard  the  loui  shouts  of  his  pursuers,  and  j 
each  moment  he  fancied  those  shouts  came  plainer  to  his  ear,  and  that  | 
his  capture  was  certain,  although  he  was  in  reality  increasing  his  dis-  1 
tance  from  them  by  the  tremendous  speed  with  which  be  ran.  Indeed  | 
had  he  known  the  neighbourhood  well,  and  all  its  resources  of  courts  j 
and  alleys,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  soon  have  thrown  those  who  j 
were  hunting  him  oflf  the  scent,  hut  he  was  in  such  knowledge  wofuUy  ; 
deficient,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  taking  a  turning  he  was  j 
solely  guided  by  ihe  chance  impulse  of  the  moment. 

Thus,  ttien,  although  many  saw  him  pass  without  attempting  his 
capture,  or  joining  in  the  chase,  they  added  to  the  clamour,  and  eagerly 
jointed  out  which  way  he  had  gone. 

When  Rowland  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  climb,  he  found  a  choice  of  several  streets  open  to  him,  but 
being  now  alive  to  the  danger  of  being  pounced  upon  and  captured,  if 
he  passed  down  a  street  of  shops,  he  chose  the  quietest  thoroughfare  he 
could  see,  which  happened  to  be  Hatton-garden,  and  down  that  he 
darted  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

He  had  got  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  Holborn  before  his  pursuers 
arrived  at  the  comer  of  Hatton-garden,  biit  there  they  were  informed  by 
several  officious  perions  which  way  the  fugitive  had  gone,  and  the  chase 
was  joined  by  several  constables  from  the  police-office  near  by,  who, 
hearing  the  riot  and  alarm,  eagerly  took  part  in  the  busineis. 

To  reach  Holborn  did  not  take  Rowland  many  minutes,  and  then 
when  he  saw  the  steep  hill  and  the  wide  thoroughfare  before  him,  he  j 
thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  dart  across  the  carriage-way  into  ! 
some  obscurer  street,  which  might  lead  him  from  so  very  public  a  place.  | 

This  plan  he  immediately  adopted,  but  it  appeared  that  the  clamours 
«f  his  pursuers  in  Hattoii-garden  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  people 
passing  in  Holborn,  and  a  little  knot  of  persons  hal  collected  to  see 
That  was  the  matter. 

None  of  them  attempted  to  seize  Rowland,  and  he  got  over  the  road- 
way in  safety,  but  the  moment  he  did  so,  a  rush  was  made  from  the 
watch-house  close  to  St.  Andrew's  church  of  several  constables,  who 
tried  10  seize  him.  To  escape  them  he  diverged  a  little  from  his  course 
and  stu'iibled  over  the  steps  of  the  church. 

One  man  seized  him,  but  Rowland  shook  him  off,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  desperation  rus'aed  up  the  steps,  and  finding  the  iron  gates  partiahy 
open,  he  went  on,  nor  stopped  till  he  reached  the  church-door. 

A  man  was  standing  just  within  the  porch  with  a  lantern  in  one 
baud,  and  a  large  key  in  the  other. 

"  Hilloal"  he  said.    "  Who  are  you?" 

"  An  innocent  man,"  cried  Rowland.  "  Aid  me  as  you  hope  for 
Heaven's  mercy." 

"  Hilloa  !  hilloa !    You  are  a  rogue — come,  come,  be  off." 

"  Stop  him — stop  him !"  cried  dozens  of  voices.  "  Seize  the  mur- 
derer— seize  him — the  murderer !" 

"  Gracious  !"  cried  the  man  with  the  key;  "  my  flesh  creeps — they 
liM Tou.  Here  he  is — come  on — fire  !  murder  !  thieves  !  Here  he 
IWbHie  up.    I've  cotched  him." 

^'■^h  one  blow  Rowland  dashed  the  lantern  from  his  hand,  at  the 
noment  that  he  wrested  the  key  from  him. 
1  m  a  deaa  man,"  cried  the  beadle,  for  it  was  no  other  than  that 
fanctionary  himself,  who  had  been  making  some  visit  to  the  church  in 
the  course  of  his  onerous  duties.    "I'm  a  dead  man — save  my  soul." 

He  then  threw  himself  down  on  his  back  and  commenced  kicking 
with  hi.s  feet  like  a  crab  newly  captured,  and  reciting  the  church  cate- 
chism. 

Rowland  found  the  church  door  unlocked,  for  when  he  arrived  so 
suddenly,  the  beadle  had  only  just  emerged,  and  had  been  on  the  point 
of  locking  it.  In  a  moment  Ro  wland  passed  into  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
locked  tne  missive  door  on  the  inside. 

Oh !  how  sudden  and  how  great  was  the  transition  from  the  noise 
ana  riot  of  the  streets — the  glare  of  the  lights  and  the  eager  shouts  of 
his  pursuers — to  the  calm  and  beautiful  stillness  otthe  church.  In  an 
Instant  the  very  atmosphere  of  that  place  of  holiness  appea  ed  to  ;  pread 
a  delicious  calm  over  the  heart  of  the  poor  fugitive.  There  seemed  to 
reign  above,  around,  and  about  him,  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  resig- 
nation. The  air  too  was  delightful, y  cool,  and  as  it  played  sweetly  upon 
the  burning  brains  of  the  harassed  Rowland,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming,— 

"  Surely,  surely.  Heaven,  which  knows  my  innocence,  has,  in  its 
fflftrcy,  sent  me  here  for  succour  and  assistance." 
The  busy  hum  of  the  city  seemed  completely  shut  out,  or  came  in 


such  indistinct  murmurs  as  made  that  deep  solitude  more  strikingly 
apparent.  A  dim  light  came  in  from  the  windows,  just  enabling  him, 
after  a  few  momLUts,  to  see  the  objects  around  him,  and  to  guide  his 
course  down  the  aisle  easi;y. 

He  had  scarcely  any  notion  of  what  next  could  or  would  happen. 
How  to  escape  from  where  lie  now  was,  should  a  search  be  made  through 
the  sacred  edifice,  he  had  no  idea  :  and  yet  he  felt  a  sense  of  security 
in  that  building  devoted  to  God,  which  only  his  innocence  could  impait 
to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  told  hiinitelf  that  come  what  would— 
let  what  apparent  evil  foitune  environ  him  that  night.  Heaven  would 
not  allow  him  to  sufler  the  death  which  it  was  sought  by  his  erring 
fellow- creatures  to  inflict  wrongfully  upon  him. 

Impressed  with  the  calm  holiness  of  the  place,  and  grateful  for  the 
relief  it  had  afforded  him,  Rowland  opened  the  little  gale  leading  to  the 
communion  table,  and  there  he  knelt  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
— not  a  prayer  of  supplication  for  the  future,  but  a  pure  and  holy  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  reliance  upon  God's  mercy  and  justice — such  a 
l-rayer  as  a  thinking  man  may  oftei  to  his  Creator  in  his  humbleness 
before  the  Majesty  of  power,  goodness,  and  intellect  to  which  he  is  not 
arrogant  enough  to  dictate. 

Tne  persecuted  Rowland  rose  chastened  but  happier  in  spirit,  and 
better  prepared  for  any  fate  than  he  had  ever  been  since  the  cmnmence- 
ment  of  his  long  career  of  trouble.  As  he  did  so  he  was  astonished 
by  healing  a  solemn  strain  fiom  the  organ,  which  with  its  sweet  sounds 
fill>3d  the  whole  church  with  a  very  atmosphere  of  melody. 

CHAPTER  CLII. 

THE  ARREST.  THE   MANIAC   FROM  YORK.  THE  STORM. 

With  surprise  and  admiration,  Rowland  Percy  listened  to  the  strains 
of  music  that  came  from  the  organ.  For  a  moment  a  superstitious 
feeling  crossed  his  mind  that  suiely  at  such  a  time  it  was  played  by  no 
mortal  hand,  but  full  of  enthusiasm  as  was  his  mind  at  that  moment, 
he  quickly  dismissed  such  a  supposition,  and  scarcely  had  he  done  so 
when  he  was  rudely  leciiled  to  the  world  and  its  concerns — its  hopes 
and  fears — its  few  joys,  and  deep  dist  es.-^es,  by  a  violent  hammering 
against  the  church  door,  and  the  confused  hum  of  voices  in  the  porch. 

"  They  come — they  come,"  he  said,  "  and  1  shall  assuredly  be  taken 
here.  What  means  have  I  of  escape  from  this  sacred  edifice  ?  I  ana 
lost — lost." 

The  music  suddenly  ceased,  aid  a  voice  from  the  organ  loft  cried 
loudly, — 

"  Who  is  there — who  is  there  ?  Is  that  you,  Bellamy  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  make  that  uproar.  How  can  I  piactise  here  if  you  keep  up 
that  thumjjing  V 

"  Open  tha  door — open  the  door,"  cried  a  voice  from  without. 

"  What?"  cried  the  organist. 

"  Rowland  Percy,  you  cannot  escape,  and  may  as  well  yield  yourself 
quietly,"  added  the  voice. 

"  What  ?"  scxeamed  t.^ie  organist.  "  Quietly — I  was  playing  very 
quietly." 

Rowland  crept  as  close  to  the  church  door  as  he  could.  It  opened 
inwards,  and  should  they  force  the  lock,  as  doubtless  they  would,  he 
thought  there  would  be  just  a  weak  chance  of  escaping  out  of  the 
building  when,  as  was  probable,  his  pursuers  made  a  iu  ,h  into  it  which 
would  carry  them  past  him.  This  was  a  very  forlorn  hope,  but  it  was 
his  only  one,  and  a  drowning  man  will  eagerly  snatch  even  at  a  straw. 

"Surrender  yourself,"  again  cried  the  voice;  "  open  the  door,  it  will 
be  better  for  you  1" 

"  You  can  but  be  hung,  old  chap,"  cried  another  voice,  which  pro- 
duced a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  I  ne\er  heard  such  an  uproar  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  organ- 
ist; and  he  commenced  his  descent  from  his  exalted  station,  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  ihe  iniTeasing  tumult.  . 

"  Now,  Mr.  Locksmith,"  said  one  outside  the  door,  "  see  what  you 
can  do." 

"Stand  back,  then,"  replied  a  man,  in  rough  tones;  "why  you  all 
press  on  so  I  can't  get  at  the  lock  at  all." 

"  Stai;d  back  all  of  yeu— don't  you  know  me? — good  gracious,  am  I 
beadle  or  ain't  I  ?  A  pretty  upset  I've  had  to  be  sure.  You  should  have 
sten  how  the  villain  snapped  a  pistol  twice  at  my  head,  which,  by  the 
special  mercy  of  Providence,  did  not  go  oft" — ah !" 

Theie  was  a  strange  rattling  in  the  lock  for  son.e  seconds,  and  then 
the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  the  locksmith. 

"Seize  him!  all  of  you,"  cried  the  beadle,  as  he  ran  into  Holborn, 
and  never  stopped  till  he  got  to  the  corner  of  Field-lane. 

As  Rowland  anticipated,  a  rush  was  made  into  the  body  of  the 
church;  and  that  rush,  too,  was  the  more  vehement,  because  the  figure 
of  the  organist  was  just  dimly  discerned  coming  slowly  up  the  aisle. 
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l^ut  there  were  more  CxperietMied  officers  now  in  pursuit  of  Rowland 
Ihan  those  who  went  .to;  headlong  into  the  church,  and  such  remained 
dt  the  door  quite  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  could  not  e>:cape,  and  con- 
tent to  take  him  should  he,  as  they  thought  highly  probable,  dodge 
those  within,  and  attempt  to  leave  the  building. 

Rowland  waited  but  for  an  instant.  He  saw  the  organist  seized,  and 
then  he  thought  himself  in  possession  of  a  good  chance  of  escape,  and 
he  made  the  rush  he  had  projected. 

Alas !  'twas  in  vain ;  in  an  instant  he  found  himself  seized  by  two 
powerful  men,  to  shake  off  the  hold  of  whom  was  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility. 

With  a  deep  sigh  he  surrendered  himself  to  his  fate,  and  made  no 
useless  struggle  for  release.    He  said  hat  one  word,  and  that  was, — 
"  Miranda !" 

In  another  moment  Bernard  Varley  pushed  his  way  forward,  and, 
folding  his  arms  across  his  chest,  he  stood  within  three  paces  of  Row- 
land Percy  with  such  a  diabolical  expression  of  exultation  upon  his 
face,  that  it  was  terrible  to  look  upon.  However,  he  was  smeared  with 
blood  and  dirt ;  his  apparel  torn,  and  one  side  of  his  face,  from  the 
punishment  Rowland  had  given  him,  was  frightfully  swollen.  A  more 
awful-looking  object  could  not  be  conceived. 

His  voice  was  thick  and  hoarse  from  the  exertion  of  shouting  he  had 
gone  through ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  his  whole  frame  quivered  with 
emotion  and  excitement. 

"  At  last — at  last,"  he  cried ;  "  at  last  hunted  down,  Rowland 
Percy! — murderer,  and  my  enemy!  — Ha,  ha,  ha!  at  last  caught. 
Death !  death !  Can  you  escape  it  now  ?  Dream  of  the  scaffold,  and 
all  its  frightful  paraphernalia,  until  the  reality  bursts  upon  your  sight. 
Die  ! — die  !  and  carry  with  you  to  the  grave  my  curse  !" 

*'  Impious,  wretched  man,"  replied  Rowland.  "  A  thousand  deaths, 
or  a  thousand  scaffolds,  to  the  innocent  man,  could  not  make  up  the 
sura  of  the  mental  tortures  which  are  yours  now,  which  may  be  yours 
tor  all  time  to  come.  I  am  hunted  down,  Bernard  Varley,  and  yet 
even  now,  in  this  extremity  of  my  fortunes,  I  can  shudder  and  pity 
you." 

♦'Well  spoken,"  cried  Varley,  clapping  his  hands.  "Condemned 
felon,  you  pity  me !  Ha,  ha!— 'tis  well  and  bravely  spoken.  Curses 
on  you !  When  I  see  your  lifeless  body  swinging  in  the  breeze,  I  will 
tffing  Miranda  to  look  at  it ;  and,  as  she  does  so,  I  will  whisper  such 
Vfiiss  of  love  in  her  ear  as  would  make  your  very  spirit  mad  to  hear." 

Miserable  man,"  said  Rowland,  "  your  every  word  bespeaks  your 
•wretchjed  state." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  That  is  good — very  good.  I  will  post  to  York  to  see 
you  hung,  Rowland  Percy  ;  and  ever  afterwards  I  will  hold  the  day  as  a 
g^la-day.    Rare  sport — hunted  down  at  last! — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

His  wild  laugh  rung  far  and  wide,  and  the  officers  looked  at  each 
other  significantly,  as  if  they  would  have  said, — 

"  He  is  quite  mad,  is  this  fellow — as  mad  as  he  can  be." 

Varley's  frightful  laugh  had  not  subsided  when  it  was  takes  up  by 
another  voice — a  voice  of  so  wild  and  fearful  a  character,  that  even  he 
staggered  back  a  pace  or  two  as  it  came  ringing  to  his  ears  so  strangely 
and  so  suddenly. 

The  voice  came  from  a  poor  tattered  looking  wretch  attired  in  the 
coarsest  and  wretchedest-looking  mendicant's  garments,  who  crawled  up 
the  step  leading  to  the  church,  and  then  leaned  back  on  his  knees  close 
by  Varley's  feet. 

One  glance  was  sufficient  on  the  part  of  the  guilty  wretch  lo  identify 
that  man  as  the  maniac  who  at  York  had  so  often  darkly  prophecied 
the  end  of  Varley's  and  Twitter's  career,  and  now,  again,  at  t'.iat  mo- 
ment when  feelings  of  exultation  had  fi;und  a  home  in  Varley's  breast, 
and  he  thought  the  fall  of  the  unhappy  Rowland  Percy  certain,  the 
■words  rung  in  his  ears  of, — 

"And  yet  Bernard  Varley  will  be  hanged  at  York — hanged  at  York 
— ha,  ha,  ha!  Come  weal,  come  woe,  on  all  else,  Bernard  Varley  will 
be  hange--l  at  York.  The  innocent  may  perish  ;  the  beautiful  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  right  may  be  quenched  ;  wrong  triuusph  for  a  time — for  a  time; 
and  at  the  end  of  all  that  Bernard  Varley  will  be  hanged  at  York  ! 
Hear  it  every  one  of  you — he  will  be  hanged  at  York  !" 

Varley's  surprise — not  unmingled  with  terror,  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  maniac,  prevented  him  from  interrupting  this  speech  ; 
Lut  when  it  was  concluded,  and  he  saw  tiiat  tiie  eyes  of  all  were  bent 
on  him  with  astonishment,  he  stamped  vehemently,  crying, — 

"  Seize  him — seize  this  man  !  Am  I  to  hear  for  ever  these  evil 
croakiugs? — to  prison  with  hhn." 

"  On  what  charge?"  said  an  officer. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  him?— D  1  can  you  ask  me  what  charge  ? 

I  will  have  his  life  !" 

"Then  you  will  make  yourself  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  his  pro- 
phecy will  be  fulfilled,  with  one  exception,  namely,  that  you  will  be 
hanged  in  I/ondon  instead  of  York." 

"  ila,  hal"  laughed  the  idiot,  "  he  knows  it.    In  the  ('epths  of  his  | 


own  mind  he  knows  it,  and  that  makes  him  th«  wretch  he  is  1—  well  h 
knows  it." 

"  Wherefore  do  you  turn  against  me  ?*'  said  Varley  to  the  olficer. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  the  prisoner  as  no  man  ought  to  speak  to 
prisoner.  If  he  is  Rowland  Percy  he  will  be  hung,  and  that's  quit 
enough,  especially  as  there  are  two  opinions  about  his  guilt  in  Loudoi 
without  the  aggravation  of  your  taunting  him  in  the  manner  you  hav 
done." 

"  Dare  you  ■" 

"  Ay,  dare  I.  You  are  either  drunk  or  mad.  If  you  don't  come  non 
at  once  and  identify  the  prisoner,  I  shall  let  him  go." 

"  On  your  life  you  dare  not ;  but  I  do  much  demean  myself  by  hold 
ing  words  with  such  as  you  are.  Lead  on ;  1  am  prepared  to  identif 
that  man  as  Rowland  Percy,  the  escaped  convicted  murderer,  frov 
York." 

The  officer  kept  a  firm  hold  of  Rowland  Percy,  for,  notwithstandin 
all  he  had  said  in  his  indignation  With  Varley,  for  the  manner  in  whic! 
he  had  addressed  Rowland,  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  lettin 
him  g'j,  and  the  whole  party  repaired  to  the  watch-house  close  to  th 
church,  where  Varley  gave  charge  of  Rowland,  declaring  him  to  be  th 
same  Percy  who  had  escaped  from  York  on  the  eve  of  his  executior 
and  for  whose  apprehenjion  such  unprecedentedly  heavy  re  jcards  ha 
been  offered  from  time  to  time,  and  so  much  trouble  taken. 

"  Do  you  admit  the  identity?"  said  the  constable  on  duty  to  Row 
land. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Then,"  he  added,  "  I  certainly  decline  keeping  stich  a  custome 
here.    1  shall  send  you  at  once  to  Newgate  for  security." 

"  And  I  will  make  one  of  his  escort,"  remarked  Varley. 

"  And  I  one  of  yours,"  said  the  maniac,  who  had  crept  into  the  watch 
house  unobserved. 

Varley  muttered  a  curse,  and  strode  to  the  door.  There  he  waite 
again,  for  a  dense  crowd  was  assembled,  which,  to  his  surprise,  salute 
him  with  a  hoot  that  rent  the  very  air. 

He  drew  back  into  the  watch-house,  a  id  paid, — •> 

"  You  will  do  well  to  keep  your  prisoner  here  ;  for  without  is  a  mo 
formed,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  worst  of  characters.'* 

A  peal  of  thunder  at  this  mon.ent  appeared  to  shake  the  v« 
heavens,  and  the  bad  weather  of  the  evening  seemed  to  be  resolved  uj>& 
ending  in  a  terrific  storm. 

The  guardian  of  this  abode  of  disorderlies  involuntarily  paused,  an 
listened  to  the  riot  of  the  heavens,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as 
matter  that  could  not  be  put  down  by  police  interference. 

Indeed,  a  sharp  and  serious  contention  of  elements  took  place ;  tb 
rain  rattled  down  heavily,  soon  clearing  the  streets  of  all  stray  pas&ei 
gers  who  cared  for  a  wetting,  and  in  the  minds  of  Bernard  Varley  aE 
the  keeper  of  the  watch-house  it  would  speedily  disperse  the  mob  on  th 
outside. 

In  this,  however,  they  were  disai/pointed,  for  the  mob  did  not  dispeff 
so  rapidly  as  they  anticipated,  but  still  it  did  slowly  diminish  in  nuj^ 
hers. 

The  thunder  became  louder  and  louder,  and  more  frequent  peaJii 
overhead,  with  such  horrible  crashing  and  cracking  sounds,  that 
seldom  been  heard,  while  these  terrible  indications  of  the  strife 
preceded  by  many  a  broud  aad  vivid  flash  of  lightning  that  displ 
each  object  with  fearful  distinctness. 

Not  a  steeple,  not  a  chimney,  not  an  eminence  of  any  kind,  wi 
the  sphere  of  vision  from  that  spot,  but  what  became  as  distinctly 
bio  as  if  it  had  been  broad  day,  while  the  falling  rain  came  down 
gushing  torrents,  that  soon  filled  the  channels,  and  rushing  d 
Holborn-hill  with  great  fury,  soon  filled  the  hole  that  used  to  exis 
if  formed  on  purpose,  by  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  with  water.  The 
appeared  as  if  it  had  been  well  washed. 

The  high  wind,  which  appeared  to  come  with  the  storm,  seemed 
have  the  effect  of  carrying  it  off  again,  for  a  general  subsidence  of 
angry  elements  to  Eomething  like  peace  and  repose  soon  took  pi 
The  wind  soi  n  after  subsided  to  a  gentle  zephyr,  the  clouds  cleared 
and  the  rain  ceased.  No  traces  in  the  heavens  remained  of  the  sto 
ror  on  earth,  save  the  whitened  streets,  told  a  tale  that  they  had  befi 
so  thoroughly  cleansed  as  to  render  human  labour  needless. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.)  ' 
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OSCAR  AND  ANNETTE ; 

OR,    THE    WOLF    OF  BADEN. 

It  was  a  calm,  moonlight  night,  -when  the  heir  of  Bad^n,  enveloped 
in  his  ample  cloak,  stepped  cautiously  from  a  wicket-gate  in  the  mas- 
Bive  walls  of  his  father's  castle. 

With  seeming  care  he  paced  along  heneath  the  shadow  of  the  lofty 
towers,  and  then  suddenly  entered  a  by-path,  which  led  through  an  ad- 
jacent wood. 

Having  proceeded  about  twenty  minutes'  walk,  he  suddenly  stopped 
within  sight  of  a  small  cottage,  and  struck  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak  three 
times  with  the  scabbard  of  his  sword. 

At  the  sound,  the  door  of  the  cottage  was  stealthily  opened,  and  a 
maiden  of  gentle  mien  approached  the  heir  of  Baden,  who  seemed  im- 
patient for  her  approach. 

As  the  castle  clock  struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  sound  reverberated 
upon  the  midnight  air,  causing  the  gentle  Annette  to  tremble  violently  ; 
but  new  courage  came  to  her  aid,  as  she  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  the 
youthful  Oscar. 

"  Ah,  my  pretty  Annette,"  said  the  latter,  "  how  delighted  I  am  to 
s*^  you — the  stars  even  hide  their  heads  at  your  approach." 

"Our  Joy  is  mutual,  dear  Oscar,"  replied  Annette  ;  "but  the  air  is 
cool — think  you  not  so  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  very  fine,  Annette ;  but  come  beneath  the  folds  of  my 
cloak,  it  will  protect  you  from  the  air." 

"Thank  you,  Oscar — a  thousand  thanks  for  your  attention — you  are 
always  kind." 

"And  who  would  not  be  so  to  so  much  beauty  and  gentleness?" 
"Why,  Oscar,  do  you  always  praise  me  so?"  asked  Annette.  "My 
parents  say  those  who  flatter  are  always  deceitful." 
"  Surely,  Annette,  you  do  not  think  me  so  ?" 
"  Not  for  the  world,  dear  Oscar.    I  cannot  think  you  false." 
"  Your  parents  are  old,  Annette,"  replied  Oscar,  "  and  have  their 
'  prejudices." 

"l""      But  they  love  their  child." 

"  No  doubt,  Annette ;  all  parents  love  their  offspring  ;  but  they  have 
an  excess  of  caution  we  can  well  excuse." 
"  Do  you  think  so,  Oscar  ?" 

"Ay,  do  I,  my  pretty  Annette.  Do  you  imagine,  if  I  were  to  listen 
^^iff  all  the  wise  saws  of  my  father,  the  count,  and  the  sapient  tutor  he 
has  chosen  for  me,  I  should  be  the  delight  of  all  the  girls  afround  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  dear  Oscar;  but  I  leel  sissured  my  parents 
wiih  roe  no  harm." 

"And  who  would,  Annette?  Are  you  not  the  boast  of  the  whole 
village  ?  and  do  not  the  girls  all  envy  you  ?" 

"  To  my  sorrow,  they  do,  Oscar." 

"  To  your  sorrow,  Annette  ? — why,  it  ought  to  be  your  pride." 
"  And,  wherefore,  Oscar,  ought  I  to  find  pleasure  in  giving  pain  1" 
Oscar  was  silent — he  had  nsver  learned  generosity,  therefore,  could 
not  fully  comprehend  the  question.    He,  therefore,  turned  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Annette,"  said  he,  "  how  delightful  it  is  thus  to  walk  with  you  be- 
neath the  canopy  of  Heaven,  at  this  silent  hour." 

"It  Is  very  quiet  indeed,  Oscar;  the  softness  of  the  scene  enters  my 
soul ;  but  I  tremble  still  with  cold." 

"•Tis  very  strange,  Annette." 

"  Not  so  very^  strange,  dear  Oscar,  when  I  consider,  at  this  Very 
hour,  I  am  doing  wrong." 
"  C»n  Anuette  do  wrong?" 


"Yes,  Oscar  ;  am  1  not  doing  wrong  in  meeting  you  clandeutinely ?' 
"  I  hardly  know,  Annette." 

"  Think  you,  Oscar,  my  parents  would  sanction  it  ?" 
"  Perhaps  not." 

"  It,  then,  is  very  certain  I  am  disobedient." 

"  Annette  ! — dear  Annette  !  think  not  ao  severely  of  yourself ;  if  all 
did  thus,  a  tale  of  love  would  ne'er  be  told  beaeath  the  silent  moon." 

"True,  Oscar;  but  " 

"  Why  distress  yourself,  Annette  ?" 

"  I  fear  the  time  when  you  may  leave  me,  Oscar." 

"  You  still,  then,  think  me  false." 

"  No — no,  dear  Oscar ;  but  some  unforeseen  event  may  tear  you 
from  me." 

"  Impossible,  Annette!  I  vow,  by  the  Whole  angelic  host,  nothing 
can  separate  my  love  f(om  yours. 

"  But  still  I  fear  " 

"  What  on  earth  can  you  wish  for  more,  Annette?" 

"  Have  I  not  cause  to  fear,  dear  Oscar.  If  married  to  you,  should  I 
have  the  sanction  of  my  parents  ?    You  know  you  have  promised  me." 

"  Yes — yes — I  have — a-hem  !  But,  Annette,  do  you  think  your 
friends  are  insensible  to  the  power  of  wealth  V 

"  My  father  is  honest,  Oscar." 

"  Ay,  and  poor." 

"You  say  right,  Oscar;  but  " 

"What  opposition  coull  he  make  to  your  wedding  with  a  lord?  '  Am 
I  not  heir  to  a  vast  estate  and  noble  castle?"  '  '•' 

"  You  are,  dear  Oscar  ;  but  methinks  I  wowld  sooner  have  you  poor. 
I  would  sooner  meet  you  alone  in  this  wood,  than  infyour  father's  halls. 
I  am  frightened  at  the  serving  men ;  they  speak  more  loud,  and  dress 
more  bravely  than  yourself." 

"  The  varlets,"  muttered  Oscar ;  "  they  bluster  and  swagger, 
puffed  up  with  insolence  of  office.  They  think  their  master's  wealth 
confers  a  dignity  on  them." 

"And  when  surrounded  by  them,  Oscar,  it  would  seem  I  could  not 
know  you  there." 

"  But  you  shall  be  their  mistress,  Annette." 

"  You  tell  me  so  ;  but  still  I  dread  it,  Oscar." 

"  Woe  be  to  the  caitiff  wretch  that  would  dare  to  presume  upon  your 
loveliness— 'twould  be  better  for  him  if  he  had  ne'er  been  born." 

"  Speak  not  thus  harshly,  Oscar  dear,"  said  Annette ;  "  you  make 
me  fearful." 

"  Fear  not,  Annette  ;  while  Oscar  is  near  you,  you  need  not  fear.  I 
vow,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  to  ever  lave  and  cherish  you,  aiid  only 
wait  the  day  that  I  can  call  you  mine." 

Annette  fondly  pressed  his  arms,  and  spoke  the  eloquence  of  her 
love  in  silence,  while  a  tear  stood  tremulous  beneath  her  lash,  and 
glistened  in  the  moonbeam,  which  Oscar  kissed  away,  aS  he  pressed  her 
to  his  side. 

"  Hark!"  cried  Annette,  suddenly,  "  what  noise  was  that?" 
"  I  heard  it  not,  sweet  charmer,"  cried  Oscar,  clapping  his  hand 
involuntarily  upon  his  sw<  rd. 

"  'Tis  there  again,"  rejoined  Annette,  whotremblei?  from  head  to  foot. 
"  I  hear  it  now,"  replied  hef  lover.    "  It  ij  the  grewl  of  a  hungry 
j  wolf." 

!  "  Oscar,  save  me — save  me,"  cried  the  timid'  giH,  clirtglug  closely 
1  to  his  arm. 

I     At  this  instant  a  large  she  wolf,  with  the  body  of  a  mangled  lamb, 
rushed  in  the  direction  they  Were  stahding.    Oscar  dre^^  his  weapon  to 
I  defend  the  timid  girl ;  but  without  noticing  them  the  wolf  pursued  its 
'  course  to  the  wood. 
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"  Cheer  up,  Annette,"  said  Oscar,  "  the  danger  is  now  past 
up."    He  then  kissed"  her  pallid  cheek,  which  assumed  a  deathly  hue 
in  the  clear  calm;;light  of  the  silver  moon. 

"  But  the  wolf— the  wolf,"  said  Annette,  in  a  tremulous  Vo\ce. 

"  Is  gone,  my  love  " 

"  No— no,  Oscar;  too  truly  do  I  see  him  now.    There— there." 

He  is  gone,  my  love." 

N;r,  1  see  Jiitai  Bt.U  ;  or  is  it  only  a  delusion  of  my  brain?" 
"  A  fancy,  only." 

"  Oh,  O.sca  ,  it  was  a  fea-ful  omen  ;  it  bodes  no  good  to  m6 — tae- 
thioKs  I  yet  see  the  slaughtered  lamb  within  its  murderous  jaws." 

"  Tis  nat  ^ral,  Annette;  wolves  eat  lamb^  to  satisfy  their  appetites." 

«<  Ay— ay,"  replied  Annette,  with  a  tearful  eye;  "'tis  natural — 
■vrolves  eat  ambs  — my  Oscar  vrould  not  prove  thus  cr^  el?" 

"  Anneite— .-vnneite,"  tald  Osfcar,  "this  scenfe  has  hurt  youx  feel- 
ings: let  me  lea  l  you  to  your  cottage  door." 

««  Yes— yes,"- sebbed  Annette;  "1  feel  I  have  done  wrong.  That 
\tqlf— tli&t  wol<.': .    }]  '\      X>,  : 

 ii  LjBcill:' lead,  you  gently  home.    Your  parents  are  yet  asleep,  and 

^plJ.jUDt  mark  your  aoseuce." 

"  Soundly  they  sleep  in  innocence,  Oscar  ;  but  their  wretched  Annette 
will  weep  upon  her  pillow.  They  now  th  nk  me  sale  beneath  their 
roof — tney  a  e  d'  ceived  " 

"  Cease — cease,  my  angel,  to  €-.mplain  ;  your  conduct  is  not  so  wrong." 

Hj-:  "it  I*        Oh.;  yes,  it  is.    I  dare  not  stay  alcne — the  great  being  " 

wilwait  a*hile,  and  see  you  better,  Annette,"  replied  her  lover. 
"  But  you  see  not  the  wolf,  dear  O  car ;  you  see  not  the  wolf." 
Poor  thing,"  replied  the  heir  of  Baden;  "  how  her  mind  runs  upon 
that  wolf;  would  she  had  no'  seen  it." 

They  had  now  reached  the  cottage  door ;  Annette,  followed  by  the 
youtl},  enjtered  stealthily,  and  as  the  moonbeams  stragg'ed  into  the 
small  apartment,  they  fell  upon  a  scene  of  confiding  love.  Annette 
was  lost.,  :    •         .  .  *-  .      *  *  *  *  * 

Nine  mo-^ns  "had  filled  their  horns"  when  the  natal  day  of  the 
heir  of  Baden  had  arrived;  he  was  now  of  age— a  hundred  cannon 
from  the  cable's  towers  proda  med  the  fact  to  the  country  roui.d— huge 
flagons  of  the  best  were  borne  to  the  guests  in  the  lofty  halls,  while 
miiijtreis  tuned  their  harps  to  the  praise  of  the  house  of  Baden. 

To, the  right  of  the  youthful  Oscar  sat  a  high  bred  lady.  Her  hair 
fell  in  glossy  ringlets  froin  htr  snowy  bro^v,  while  a  feather,  drooping 
from  a  diamond  tiara,  touched  her  shoulder.  She  was  the  bride  of 
Oscar.  She  had  brought  him  a  princely  dower,  and  knowing  that,  car- 
ried herself  with  a  lofty  bearing. 

Oscar  lavished  on-  her  the  most  honeyed  accents.  All  seemed  anxious 
"  to  win  her  smile.    The  bearers  fiUed  high  the  cups,  while  the  seneschal 

gave  as  a  toast,- — 
^  ,^'./'^Loag  live  the  bride." 

!V,^-,Tjie  trumpets  now  sounded,  and  ^  burst  of  cannon  shook  the  castle 
to'its  tv-unddticns,  while  the  harpers  lauded  her  beauty  to  the  skies. 
,,  While  this  was  passing  in  the  halls  of  Baden  castle,  the  storm  raged 
fearfully. without :r-ibe  wind  drove  the  rain  with  fearful  violence  against 
the  dark  and  frowning  turrets  -  ttie  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest  waved 
p  »nd  fro  wit^  a  iT^ighty  sound,  while  many  of  the  largest  lay  uptorn 
by  the  power  of  the  blast — the  wolves  howled  in  fearful  concert  through 
the  glens  as  each  peal  of  UiHlider,  Jpuu.er  than  the  last,  seemed  about  to 
rand  the  very  earth.        .   ,■»';   ;  s. 

. In  the  midbt  of  this  desolation  a  delicate  form  sat  crouched  beneath 

'■'  tike  wick^rt,  in  the  massive  wall  through  which  the  heir  of  Baden  had 
cr^pt  so  'stedi-hil,y  to  ra^et  Annette  on  the  mo'  nlight  night— that  temale 
Ws  Annette,  the  poor  disgraced  Annette;  she  pressed  to  her  heaving 

.  bqso,m  a,  lovely  babe,  which,  by  its  infant  smiles,  tried  to  beguile  the 

,i,Mrrow  of  the  deseirted  and  weeping  mother. 

■  Still  the  fury  of  the  storm  did  not  abate;  closer  and  closer  the  frantic 
mother  pressed  b<?r  infant  to  shield  it  from  the  blasr,  while  at  every 
lre,h  tmrst  of  the  tempest,  and  howl  of  the  raging  wolves,  she 

J   tierahled  ,f  oui  head  to  feet  with  cold  and  fear. 

"  6h,  my  beloved  and  b(  auteous  boy,"  she  cried,  as  she  bent  her 
body  ov«r  him,  "  would  I  had  nrver  lister  ed  to  the  false  deceiver; 

,  but  the  ouitn,  was  too  true.  Yes— yes,  I  now  remember  well  how  the 
ravenouH  beast  tortured  the  unoffending  lamb,— it  never  has  left  my 
«gbt— oh,  my  son,  my  c  i.d,  little  did  I  think  the  noble  Oacar  would 
havr-  ;-cte(l  the,  cruel  pan  he  has.  Oh,  my  parents,  how  is  youv  child 
degraded." 

,  "While  the  uphappy  mother  thus  bewailed  her  fate,  a  man-at-arms 
"■"pp-ned  the  wicket  gate,  having  been  attracted  by  her  wailing, — 

•VNVbat  doat  thou  want  , here,  woman  1"  he  demanded,  in  a  rough  tone. 
^  "  TbruK.t  pifi  not  away,"  cried  Aunetie ;  "here  I  would  end  my 
iprje'tch* d  life."  ,        ,      ,    ■     r  ,    ..  v  . 

"  But  you  canst  not  stay  here.    Knowest  thOu  not  that  it  is  the 
ca  tli  of  th  -  Count  (f  Baden?" 
Too  well  1  know  it." 


s  on  his  tii 


And,  also,  that  to-day  is  a  day  of  joy ;  the  birth-day  of  Lord  Oscar." 
Ay,  I  know  it  all,  and  that  be  has  brought  a  bride ;  but  I  fain 
wduld  see  him."  '  ■  ,  , 

"  iEh,  indeed  ;  think  ye  his  lordship  Kas  riotght  better  to  do  than  to 
leave  the  festive  hall  for  thee?" 

"  Say  that  my  name  is  Annette ;  I  will  not  trespass  on  his  time.'' 
"Nay — nay,  you  can't  sta:^'  here;  off— off!" 
"  Nay,  send  me  not  away." 

"  Off,"  cried  the  soldier,  and  )5UShed  her  with  his 
"In  pity's  sake  hear  me.    Mercy — mercy!    Send  me  not  thus 

away !" 

The  soldier,  moved  with  pity,  sought  the  hall  where  Oscar  sat  in 
state  with  hi-*  lady  bride. 

"  My  lord,"  began  the  former,  "  a  wretched  woman  craves  an  audience." 
"  Her  ivame?"  demanded  Oscir.  ;  j 

"  My  lord,  I  know  it  not.    She  bears  ian  infant  at  her  breast." 
•  "Knave!"  cried  Oscar,  "  how  darest  thou  leave  thy  post  to  bear  a 

beggar's  message ?"  ■        ■  ^    ,  ^     '  -     f' jc]  >.  ' 'i  '  • 

"  Her  story  moved  me,  m.y  lord."  '   '   -  . 

"  Know  you  aught  of  her,  Oscat  ?"  demanded  the  Count  of  Baden. 
"  My  lord,  she  is  a  total  stranger." 

"  Then  admit  her,"  cried  the  cdtint;  "if  her  taTe  be  false,  she  shall 
repent  her  rashness." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  wretched  and  outcast  Annette  stood  |' among 
the  glittering  throng."  The  brihiancy  of  the  scene  bewildered  her,  and 
when  Khe  cast  her  eye  en  Oscar,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes,  with  the 
Lady  Bertha  at  his  side,  she  fainted.  ..^    •(<:;  .•  .     .  . 

"  Give  her  wine,"  cried  the  count.      ^   ■  .ii  jliym-  -i  .if,'-    ,p  ,- 
The  seneschal  put  a  goblet  of  wine  to  the  lips'  of  Ann<^te»^  who  in  a 
short  time  recovered.  ,  ,  »   .  ,■  ii  '  v^  ,.■!    '  („  .,  ; . 

"What  wouldkt  thou  with  my  son  ?"  cji^id  the  fiflUft f'iifi%%,cig(ve 
justice  at  his  hands?"  ,  \;  „  jM.i.'f.'i,  ;   ,  i.  j  n j 

"  Not  for. myself,  my  lord,  but  for  this  jnf^i^t,"  i^iid,  Annette,  bowing 
low  her  head.  --.t  r,«!  ■ 

" But  why  dost  thou  bring  it  here?"  jn"aiJiiq 
"  It  calls  thy  son  by  thcijgame  of  parent."  .  ,  ^(»»  >/ 

"  Ha!"  said  the  bric^*^ 
,  "  'Tis  false  as  heljjl*"  cried  Oscar. 
"  Then  you  know  her  not,  my  son  ?"  said  the  count. 
"  As  ^  God  of  Heaven  my  .honpHJ»f^  slw  is  a  vile 

impostor!"         ...  •..       n'  -  :  ■   •  -  "..I  -  '..•!• 

"  Wop^an  I"  said  the  count,  in  anger,  "  dost  hear  what  the  Lord  Os- 
car says'?" 

"  I  hear  what  he  now  says.  Wovild  to  Heaven  I  had  never  heard  his 
voice.  He  is  a  false  and  heartless  traitor ;  more  crusl  than  the  wolf 
that  tore  the  harmless  lamb  ;  but  'tis  his  nature,  wolves  devour  lambs." 

"  Hence  with  her!"  cried  Oscar,  "  insulting  wietch  that  i/^,  ^  She 
thinks  to  move  you,  my  lord,  by  a  tale  of  misery."  ,  t.,,/, 

"And,  failing  that,  becomes  abusive,"  said  the  ^lide.     ■  ,, 
"  Even  so,  my  Bertha,"  replied,  Oscar,:,. V*  thinkest  tkou  I  would  be 
thus  guilty  ?"  .,-'■<■,.  r 

"  I  am  sure  thou  wouldst  not,  my  lord ;  but  let  the  minstrels  be 
called  to  chase  away  the  gloom  cast  over  our  gaiety  by  this  intrusion." 

The  minstrels  were  then  summoned,  while  the  unfortunate  Annette 
was  hurried  from  the  festive  scene,  and  thrust  into  the  cold  and  dreary 
scene  which  desolated  all  without. 


Many  years  had  now  rolled  by,  and  the  child  of  Annette  was  a  strong 
and  powerful  youth.  He  e:  teied  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  had 
now  leave  ot  absence  to  visit  his  mother,  the  once  lovely  Annette,  but 
now  an  aged  woman— more  so  by  care  than  years. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy  when  the  young  Wolfe  (she  had 
christened  him  Wolle)  arrived  at  her  lonely  hut.  From  time  to  time 
he  had  sent  the  scanty  pay  he  had  receirad  to  her,  and  he  now  canae  to 
lay  the  Jiltle  he  had  at  her  disposal. 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  the ,  small  store  upon  the 
table,  "  would  to  Heaven  it  were  thousands  for  your  s^ke.^'  ^ 

"  I  believe  you,  my  son,"  repl.ed  Annette.  .  "  I  know  .yoiir.  jlffection- 
ate  breast." 

"  If  money,  dear  parent,  can  alleviate  the  sorrow  which  consumea 
you,  it  shall  be  your's." 

"  Never,  ?ny  son,  will  gold  give  peace  to  this  aching  heart." 

"  But  tell  me,  mother,  wherefore  art  thou  sttll  so  sad  ?  Thou 
spent  years  of  mLscry  ;  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  time  to  alleviate  youij 
sorrow  ?" 

"  Ah!  Wolfe,  my  chrld,  little  dost  thou  know  the  canker  of  a  >ligh 
affection — never  mayest  thou  know  it." 

"  Once,  dear  mother,  thou  promised  to  tell  me*the  history  of  yo 
life.   Why  wat  I  called  Wolle— why  do  I  find  you  here  a  lonely  wcman, 
bereft  ol  tie  or  kindred— why  do  I  seem  fitted  lor  a  higher  destiny 
1  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  t" 
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*'I  -will  uow  tell  thee,  ray  son." 
'•  Do  so,  good  mother." 

"First,  then,  thou  art  the  son  of  Oscar,  the  present  Count  of  Baden." 
"  Do  I  hear  aright,  dear  mother?  ' 

"  Too  truly  dost  thou  hear,  my  son.  He  first  led  me  Irora  the  path 
of  duty;  he  it  was  who  lefused  to  listen  to  my  woe,  and  he  it  was  who 
spurred  me  from  his  hall." 

"  And  dearly  shall  he  rue  it." 

"He  swore  to  love  and  cheiish  me  while  life  remained.    He  won  my 
young  heart,  and  then  left  i:  a  xrey  to  griet  and  anguish." 
"  And  I  will  be  revenged !" 
"  Remember,  Wolfe,  he  is  your  parent." 

"  Has  he  not  relinquished  all  right  and  title  to  the  name ;  did  he  not 
leave  you  to  perisTi,  a  houseless  wanderer?" 
"  Alas  !  it  i£  too  true." 

"  Then  I  will  redress  your  wrongs,  and  ere  the  grave  covers  your 
care-wo  n  head,  you  shall  sit  where  ii«w  he  sits.    He  shall  ackuowledge  ; 
me  as  his  lawful  son,  or  " 

"  Speak  not  rashly,  my  child." 

"  Is  not  my  name  Wolfe?  Shall  I  be  less  daring  than  the  name  im- 
plies, especially  when  a  mother  cries  for  vengeance  ?  Whose  aim  will 
redress  your  wrongs  but  nine  V 

"Thou  wilt  but  bring  destruction  on  thyself  and  me." 

"  Fear  not,  dear  mother.  Twice  already  has  the  emperor  rewarded 
me  for  fearless  acts  of  courage  in  the  camp.  Shall  f  then  quail  before 
the  man  to  whom  I  am  allied  by  blrod  ?  Besides,  he  prospe.s  not  at 
court ;  his  hanghty  pride  has  already  rendered  him  a  marked  man  ;  it 
remains  but  for  me  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  overthrow." 

"You  surely  would  not  injure  him?" 

"Mothe-,  he  spared  not  you  or  I.    I  should  but  regain  my  rights." 
"  I  loved  him,  Wolfe — Heaven  knows  how  tenderly  1  loved  him." 
"And  he  betrayed  that  love  ?" 

"  Alas  !  he  did,  my  8on — my  tale  of  sorrow  too  trulv  proves  it." 
"  He  is  a  coward  and  a  murderef ! — his  life  is  worthless." 
"Nay  — nay,  Wolfe  ;  I  entreat  you  not  to  i..jure  him." 
"I  will  make  no  promise,  mother.    It  is  the  nature  of  the  wolf  lo 
ravage." 

Mon-hs  had  again  rolled  on,  and  the  haughty  Count  of  Baden  had 
taken  up  arms  against  his  sovereign.  WoUe  also  had  risen  to  command, 
and  leA  the  expedition  against  the  castle. 

Now  was  heard  the  thunder  of  the  war;  the  cannon,  which  before 
had  sounded  for  the  bridal  day,  now  sent  from  the  walls  whole  showers 
of  » hot,  breathing  fire  ar  d  destruciion  to  a!l  around. 

Now  this  enemy  had  scaled  the  walls,  led  on  by  Wolfe.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  castle  are  all  slain,  and  the  Count  Oscar,  alone  in  all  his 
grandeur,  stands  breathing  impotent  commands  to  those  who  cannot 
hear. 

Wolfe  now  confronts  him  ;  their  swords  glance  brightly  in  the  mid- 
day sun  as  they  strike  and  ward  off  each  other's  blows,  causing  the 
hail  to  echo  with  their  sound. 

At  length  the  count  fell  beneath  the  power  of  his  antagonist,  and  as 
the  latter  placed  h  s  foot  upon  the  breast  of  the  former,  and  held  his 
weapon  to  his  throat,  he  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  am  the  child  thou  spumed  from  thy  hall  with  its  wretched 
mother.    I  am  the  son  of  Annette,  and  avenge  her  wrongs  !" 

Fear  choked  the  utterance  of  the  Count  Osca-.  His  career  was 
finished,  for  the  avenger  had  pinned  him  to  the  earth  with  his  weapon's 
point. 

♦♦■»*•« 

As  a  reward  for  his  service,  Wolfe  received  the  lands  and  castle  for 
an  inheritance  from  the  hand  of  his  sovereif  n  ;  and  the  outcast  Annette 
sat,  as  her  son  had  promised,  upon  the  seat  once  occupied  by  the  bride 
of  Baden ;  but  she  never  ceased  to  lament  the  cruelty  and  death  of 
Oscar. 


A  LEGEND. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell. 

Then  shrieked  th.  ti  nid,  and  stood  still  the  brave. — Byron. 

A  Novekbitr's  morning  dawned  with  all  the  genial  grace  thit  be- 
longs to  the  globing  mcn.h  of  May.  Tne  silvery  mist  which  encircled 
the  yet  verdant  hills  with  a  noctuma'  rofte,  was  having  itH  folds  gra- 
dually loosened  by  the  hcxms  of  the  rising  sun,  which  also  seemed  to 
add  th6  lustre  of  precious  stones— as  plt-asurp  gems  the  mortal  eje — to 
the  drops  of  dew  that  hung  upon  the  shrubs  and  blades  of  grass  which 
bedxck  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  Exe. 

A  few  Inhabitants  of  the  aelightful  villag«  of  Lympstoii  might  have 
been  observed  following  their  various  avocations  on  different  parts  of 
the  strandf 


Among  the  rest,  two  fisHerinen  were  employed  preparing  their  boat 
for  a  saU  beyond  the  bar  oi  Exmouth.  Soon  all  beiyg  completed,  they 
loosened  their  *ails,  and  wafted  by  the  fair  wind  and  assi.-ting  tide,  we  e 
ill  a  brief  space  lost  to  the  eyes  that  attempted  to  follow  them  in  their 
career. 

The  day  remained  fine  and  the  friends  of  the  departed  looked  for- 
ward to  the  '  good  luck"  which  they  hoped  the  light  breeze  and  smooth 
water  would  bring  to  their  husbands,  their  fathers,  their  sons,  and  their 
brothers.  But,  alas !  how  often  are  our  hopes  blighted — our  desires 
consumed  !  Can  it  be  that  our  Creator  delights  in  torturing  the  works 
of  his  hands  ?  Can  he  derive  a  pleasure  from  his  children's  paius  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  raises  hope  in  our  bosoms— certain  it  is  that  he  blights 
that  hope.  Worm  that  I  am,  let  me  not  pretend  to  censure  the  deeds 
of  my  Judge!  Let  not  my  lilm-covered  eyes  attempt  to  translate  his 
all-wise  decrees  ! 

The  momentary  glitter  of  the  last  beam  which  the  setting  sun  shot 
forth,  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  the  powers  of  tempest  to  employ  their 
sweeping  legions  and  roaring  artillery;  while  their  allies,  the  hea^y, 
rolling,  heaven-born  thunder,  and  the  vivid  flashet-  of  celestial  fire,  anon 
appeared  to  lead  the  van,  follow  in  the  rear,  or  dart  away  on  the  wings 
of  the  contending  elements. 

Three  anxious  hours  had  at  length  dragged  h'^avily  on  without  the 
tempest's  fury  being  in  the  least  abated ;  during  which  period  matiy  a 
troubled  eye  had  attempted  to  pierce  the  dense  darkness  in  hopes  of 
discovering  the  approachmg  boat ;  as  vvell  might  they  have  tried  to  see 
through  the  walls  of  China,  or  read  the  intentions  of  futurity.  Although 
they  were  at  times  assisted  by  the  lucid  lightning,  yet  it  no  more  revealed 
the  sought  for  object  than  the  bright  glances  of  a  woman's  eye  discovers 
sufficiently  her  heart,  to  explain  whether  what  she  shows  be  an  affected 
love  or  a  sincere  affect  on. 

While  agonising  suspense  \Tas  thus  rankling  in  the  breasts  of  the 
watchers,  the  words  "  Boat  a-hoy  !  boat  a  hoy  I  boat  a-hoy !"  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  a  tone  above  the  rushing  blast  and  roaring  water,  and 
immediately  followed  by  a  noise  like  water  gurgling  in  the  throat  of  a 
man. 

It  seemed  from  the  sound  of  the  voice  at  the  first  hail,  that  the 
speaker  or  rattier  speake's — for  the  voic*  was  too  loud  for  one — were 
about  a  quarter  across  the  river  (at  that  part  a  mile  in  width),  the  se- 
cond time  much  nearer,  and  th6  third  hail  sounded  as  if  they  were  al- 
most close  to  the  water's  margin. 

Several  boats  were  instantly  launched,  and  rowed  in  the  dire<ition 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  minutely  sea  ching  for  something  to  cer- 
tify if  that  indeed  were  true,  which  "  their  hearts  believed  not,  yet  fore- 
told." 

The  wind  had  retired  to  its  adainantihe  cavertis,  the  thunder  and 
lightning  betaken  themselves  to  repo  e,  and  the  darkness  of  night  given 
place  to  the  misty  grey  of  morning,  when  the  boatmen  returned  from 
their  search,  having  for  their  sole  reward  a  part  of  a  boat's  stetn,  bear- 
ing the  words  "  Unity,  Lympston,"  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  tkifJ",  that 
such  a  few  hours  before  had  so  gloriously  tilted  from  the  strand. 

Month  after  month  was  chased  by  ruthless  time  to  that  profound 
grave  where  their  ancestors  lay  interred ;  but  on  the  evening  which 
completed  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  revolving  day  from  the  de- 
scribed catastrophe,  while  the  elements  were  In  as  fearf  ul  a  chaos,  and 
the  whole  face  of  :  ature  wor-;  as  troubled  an  aspect,  the  words  "  Boat 
a-hoy!  boat  a-hoy  !  boat  a-hoy!"  were  again  as  distinctly  heard,  and 
followed  in  like  manner  by  the  gurgling  noise,  "like  some  strong  swim- 
mer in  his  agony." 

For  seven  successive  winters  the  village  of  Lympston  was  disturbed 
by  a  similar  tempest,  while  the  same  voices  as  constantly  called  for  help; 
b;it  when  the  above-mentioned  number  of  yeais  had  followed  their  pre- 
decessors to  the  depths  ».f  oblivion,  the  November's  evening,  which  had 
so  long  made  its  annual  appearance,  dressed  in  the  garments  of  woe, 
and  armed  with  the  arms  of  superhuman  terror,  then  came  forth,  arrayed 
like  a  bride  from  her  wedding. 

The  sweeping  tempest  exchanged  for  a  scarce  felt  zephyr,  the  foamy 
river  fo  a  mu-ically  gliding  st  eam,  whose  unruffled  sutface  was  be 
gervimed  with  beams  from  a  thousand  stars,  the  uncerta'n  flashes  of 
fea  ful  lightning  for  the  gay  and  steady  rays  o  a  crescent  formed  moon, 
the  heavy  rolling  of  discordant  thunder  for  the  sweet  warbling  of  a  love- 
sick nightingale,  occasionally  broken  by  the  monotonous  whistle  of  a 
wild  cmlew,  and  the  "  Boat  a-hoy  "  for  silence. 


January  18th,  ir>22 — Whereas,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  in 
walking  the  streets  in  dirty  slabby  weather,  very  frequtntly  incommode 
their  stockings  and  petticoats  hy  the  filth  and  nastitiess  th^reof.  There 
is  a  person  who  gives  daily  attendance,  from  n  ne  to  three  in  the  after- 
noon, at  the  Hercules,  in  Nag's-head-court,  in  Bartholomew  lane,  behind 
the  Royal  Exchange,  to  instruct  how  all  persons  may  walk  the  streets 
•without  dirling  themselves  in  th«  worst  or  dirtiest  weather. 
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EMILY  ;  OR,  THE  ESCAPE. 

Many  years  ago,  there  lived  at  Paris,  two  sisters ;  the  one  vtRS  a 
spinster,  and  the  other  was  a  widow,  with  an  on!y  daughter.  Their  his- 
tory was  singular  in  the  extreme. 

Marianne,  the  eldest,  was  a  spinster,  and  Constance,  the  youngest, 
■was  a  widow,  as  we  have  said.  Born  of  good  parenta^te,  and  in  affluent 
circumstances,  they  were,  unexpectedly,  icft  to  their  own  guidance, 
their  mother  having  died  in  childbed,  while  they  were  but  young,  and 
their  father  followed  in  a  few  mouths  after. 

Being  thus  left  to  themselves,  and  no  one  being  named  as  guardians, 
no  one  in  particular  liked  to  volunteer  for  the  office ;  consequently,  they 
took  lodgings,  and  lived  by  themselves.  There  was  a  good  available 
property  left  them,  upon  the  interest  of  which  they  could  live  in  ease 
and  elegance. 

Here  they  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Guizot. 
This  was  their  only  intimate  connection.  She  used  often  to  visit  the 
sisters,  and  they  her.  This  young  lady  had  a  brother,  of  the  name  of 
Pierre  Guizot.  During  one  of  the  visits  that  the  sisters  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying,  he  chanced  to  see  them,  and  Constance  became  sensible 
of  the  merits  of  the  young  officer. 

Pierre,  when  the  sisters  had  gone,  inquired  who  they  were,  and  upon 
being  informed,  determined  to  see  them  again,  and  requested  that  liis 
sister  would  introduce  him  ;  the  first  time  she  went  to  them,  he  would 
like  to  accompany  her.  This  she  promised,  and  the  next  day  they  both 
went  to  the  lodgings  of  the  two  sisters. 

The  second  interview  confirmed  the  impressions  that  arose  in  his 
mind  at  the  first.  He  thenceforward  became  the  suitor  of  Constance, 
and  in  due  course  they  were  married,  and  spent  the  three  first 
years  in  perfect  bliss.  The  fourth  year  her  husband  was  ordered  out  on 
an  expedition  against  some  brigands.  He  was,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, the  only  man  that  fell,  having  been  shot  through  the  head  by  one  of 
the  robbers. 

It  was  a  trying  scene  for  the  young  wife  to  see  her  husband  brought 
home  a  corpse.  This  caused  her  to  fall  on  abed  of  sickness,  from  which 
she  did  not  rise  for  some  months,  and  when  she  did,  she  arose  with  the 
seeds  of  the  disorder  that  eventually  carried  her  te  her  grave. 

After  near  four  years'  ill-health  she  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  of 
not  moie  than  five  years  of  age.  After  her  marriage  with  her  husband, 
she  left  her  sister,  but  when  he  was  killed,  she  again  returned  to  her 
former  mode  of  living  with  her,  for  whom  she  showed  great  affection, 
and  on  her  death-bed  sent  for  her. 

"  My  dear  sister,"  she  said  to  her,  "I  have  sent  to  you  to  see  you 
again  before  I  die." 

"  Do  not  speak  thus  of  dying,  dear  Constance,  but  of  living." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  am  not  long  for  this  world." 

•*  Oh,  you  must  live,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  your  Emily,  whom 
you  love  so  well." 

"  Ah,  that's  what  grieves  me." 
"  Grieves  you  ?" 
"Yes  " 

"  Let  nothing  grieve  you  ;  why  should  she  grieve  you,  sister,  tell  me  ?" 
Because  I  feel  that  I  must  leave  her,  and  at  a  time  when  she  will 
most  need  a  mother's  tender  attention." 

"  I  will  be  a  mother  to  her,"  replied  her  sister,  "  should  such  a  sad 
event  happen." 

"  It  will." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  Your  hope  is  vain." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  all  that  can  be  wished  by  her ;  she  shall  be  a 
daxighter  to  me,  and  I  will  be  a  mother  to  her." 

"Thank  you,  sister;  1  expected  no  less  from  you.  But  pray  be  kind 
to  htr." 

"  I  will,  Constance.  ' 

"  And  watch  over  her  tender  3 ears  with  a  mother's  indulgence." 
*'  I  will,  I  promi.-ic." 

"  "Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  mr.de  you  her  goaidian,  and  you 
■will  have  absolute  power  over  her.  Her  happiness  will  be  in  your  keep- 
ing.   Oh,  take  care  it  be  not  marred." 

"  She  Hhali  be  a  daughter  to  me,  and  I  a  mother  to  lier,"  ropli<  d  her 
Bister. 

"Thank  you,  sister,  thank  you.  1  doubt  you  not  ;  but  you  know  not 
the  pangs  I  feel  in  these,  my  dying  momont.*),  on  account  of  niy  poor 
child ;  forgive  me,  sister,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"Make  your  mind  easy  on  her  account;  I  will  act  as  if  she  were 
my  own." 

Resting  easy  upon  her  sister's  rere.^ted  jlssJirances,  the  became  calm, 
ax)d  two  days  after  Ihi.s  she  blreatlied  her  last. 

Mailanne  for  some  years  performed  her  sister's  dying  request,  with 
Jhe  utmost  punctuality,  and  wa.s,  indeed,  a  second  mother.    She  liad 


her  carefully  educated  under  her  own  eye,  and  was  more  careful  in 
gtiarding  her  from  any  unCereseen  evils  than  perhaps  her  mother,  had  she 
lived,  would  have  thought  at  all  necessary. 

Emily  was  now  verging  ui)on  fifteen  ;  she  was  as  beautiful  as  the  morn, 
modest  and  sensible,  and  extremely  well  educated  and  accomplished. 
She  was  the  sole  companion  of  i.er  aunt,  who  now  thought  it  her  duty  to 
go  a  little  more  among  th  -  fashionable  world  than  she  was  used  to,  for 
the  sake  of  her  niece  and  charge. 

Before  she  did  this,  ^lle  thought  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  give 
her  niece  a  It  tie  sage  a'Jvice  upon  her  entry  into  life,  as  She  termed  it, 
and  counsel  her  not  to  be  intoxicated  with  the  charms  0.  gaiety  and 
di.ssipation. 

'■or  this  purpose  she  called  her  niece  to  her,  and  began  by  recounting 
what  had  passed  at  the  death-bed  of  her  mother,  and  related  her  own 
promises,  and  ended  with  inquiring  of  her  if  she  considered  that  she  had 
kept  her  promise. 

"  Certahily,  my  dear  aunt ;  not  to  the  letter  only,  but  in  tlie  very 
spirit  which  rny  poor  mother  could  wish  at  her  death." 

"  I  know  it,  Emily,  but  I  liked  to  hear  your  own  opinion  of  what  I 
had  done." 

"  Surely,  madam,  that  was  unnecessary.  My  present  h.appy  condi- 
tion ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  you  wished  ?" 

"  Never  mind ;  what  I  wis-h  uow,  is  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  me 
capable  of  advising  and  directing  you  still  further?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  Emily,  greatly  bewildered  at  this  conversation,  the 
object  of  which  she  could  not  at  present  perceive. 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  about  to  introduce  you  to  society,  and  am  anxious 
that  you  should  not  fall  into  the  snares  so  plentifully  strewed  in  the 
paths  of  beauti.*Vil,  rich,  and  inexperienced  females.  Your  beauty  alo^ie 
will  tempt  the  man  to  whom  ■wealth  is  not  an  object;  your  wealth  Avill 
tempt  those  who  have  no  other  object,  and  your  artless  simplicity 
they  will  make  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  vile  purposes." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  why  take  me  among  such  people,  v/hose  sole 
object  is  crime?  I  shall  be  much  happier  herewith  you;  indeed,  I 
shall  tremble  to  see  any  place  that  may  contain  such  bad  character?, 
and  I  can  feel  but  little  pleasure,  except  in  retirement,  like  that  we 
live  in  now." 

"  No,  my  dear  niece,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  one  w  hom 
joumay  meet  Is  of  this  characttr  ;  but  as  you  cannot  tell  their  motives, 
nor  distinguish,  at  first,  who  may  be  good  or  who  bad,  it  behoves  you 
to  be  exceedingly  circumspect." 

"  Well,  aunt,  I  will  do  just  as.yon please;  else  I  would  as  soon  confine 
myself  to  your  society,  as  run  a?\  these  fearful  risks." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Emily,  you  hardly  know  what  you  say ;  when  you  have 
been  once  out  in  the  gaieties  of  fashionable  life,  you  will  think  and  argue 
far  differently.'- 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes." 

I  think  you  are  mistaken,  for  once." 

"  No,  no,  child.  Inexperienced  as  I  am  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  I 
can  safely  predict  it  will  be  so.    You  know  not  of  what  you  speak." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  Emily  was  busy.  In  imagination,  in 
count  ng  vipon  the  fine  sights,  dresses,  and  balls,  she  should  shortly  have 
the  opportunity  of  mixing  with.  She  felt  ashamed  that  these  things 
should  have  occupied  so  much  of  her  thoughts,  and  felt  half  angry  with 
herself  at  the  recollection  of  her  good  aiuit's  prediction,  and  her  as- 
sertion that  she  was  not  aware  of  what  she  was  talking. 

The  time  arrived  when  Emily  ■was  to  be  presented  at  a  ball — her  first 
ball.  Her  heart  beat  quickly,  and  she  felt  sick  with  anxiety  and  ex- 
pectation. She  looked  at  her  aunt  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes. 

Marianne  was  dressed  for  the  ball  too ;  she  looked  young  and  beautiful. 
That  she  was  beautiful  was  no  new  discovery;  she  knew  that;  but  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing  so  plain  and  matronly,  that  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  a  greater  age  than  she  really  could  boast  of. 

Emily's  mother  had  been  married  when  she  was  seventeen,  and 
would,  now  Emily  Avas  fifteen,  had  she  lived,  have  been  four-and-thirty ; 
and  there  was  but  a  year,  or  a  little  more,  between  the  two  sisters. 
Her  aunt  Marianne  did  not  appear  more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty -six 
at  the  most. 

She  expressed  her  surprise  and  admiration  in  such  terms  of  un- 
afTcv-^ted  amazement  and  rapture,  that  her  aunt  could  not  feel  otherwise 
than  much  flattered  and  pleased.  She  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  con- 
descendingly smiled  again. 

We  will  n;  t  follow  them  through  the  evening,  but  merely  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that  they  enjoyed  the  change,  and  were  much  ad- 
mirtd;  and  next  morning  they  sat  at  their  breakfast  with  languid 
looks  and  diminished  appetites.  But  their  spirits  were  not  hurt,  and 
with  a  gaietyjiatural  to  the  light-hearted,  conversed  of  the  preceding 
evenhig,  and  *of  the  next  but  one,  on  which  they  were  engaged  to  go  to 
the  house  of  u  lady  of  quality. 
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"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Emily,  that  it  was  a  very  different  scene  to  what 
you  could,  by  aay  possibility,  imagine  it  to  be  V 
"  Indeed  you  did." 
"  What  Is  your  opinion  of  it  I" 
"  It  was  really  charming." 
"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  another?" 
"  Oh,  yes !" 

"  You  don't  think  of  confining  yourself  to  our  little  circle  now  ?" 

"  If  it  is  your  will,  I  will  do  so  ;  but  I  must  say,  that  having  just 
tasted  of  the  cup  of  happiness,  or,  I  should  say,  bliss,  I  do  not  admire  its 
being  taken  unceremoniously  from  my  Hps." 

"  That's  candid,  and  what  I  expectfd  of  you;  but  you  will  go  with 
me  to-morrow  night,  I  imagine,  as  it  will  be  a  more  brilliant  affair  V 

"  Oh,  if  you  please." 

The  conversation  now  took  another  turn,  and  they  finished  their 
meal.  The  promised  ball  took  place  ;  Emily  and  her  aunt  were  present, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  aunt,  without  any  such  intention,  made  the 
first  conquest. 

The  Marquis  la  Riviere  was  much  stricken  with  Marianne's  appear- 
ance, and  perceiving  that  she  was  unaccompanied  by  any  male,  he  of- 
fered his  services  the  whole  evening.  These  attentions  were  at  first 
received  by  tne  aunt  as  the  effect  of  mere  politeness,  and  nothing  more ; 
but  the  mirquis'<  particular  attentions  were  too  observable,  and  she 
knew  not  how  to  escape  from  his  presence. 

She  could  not  help  feeling  much  flattered  by  these  attentions  ;  nay, 
more,  it  was  obvious  to  every  one  that  these  attentions  were  not  idle 
parade.  At  the  close  of  the  ball  he  insisted  on  seeing  them  home  safely. 
This  accomplished,  after  begging  permission  to  call  next  morning,  he 
wished  them  good  evening,  and  they  both  retired  to  rest. 

The  aunt  could  not  sleep,  fatigued  as  she  was,  for  thinking  upon  the 
change  that  appeared  in  her  fortune.  She  had  almost  laid  herself  by  as 
an  old  maid,  but  upon  her  very  first  enlree  into  dissipated  life,  a  mar- 
quis was  anxious  to  cast  himseif  at  her  feet.  She  thought  of  this,  and 
then  came  the  consideration,  thai  if  he  p«)posed,  should  she  accept 
him, — she,  who  had  entered  into  those  gay  scenes  for  the  i-ole  purpose 
of  benefitting  her  niece.  Well,  she  had  done  so  ;  but  would  her  own 
love  militate  against  that  ?  No  ;  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  as 
her  connexion  with  a  man  of  such  rank  and  title,  would  increase  her 
power  of  benefitting  Emily. 

She,  at  length,  wearied  by  considering  these  matters  in  their  various 
bearings  and  relationship  to  herself  and  others,  fell  into  a  troubled 
slumber,  during  which  her  fancy  roved  over  all  that  was  beauteous  and 
gorgeous.  Indeed,  a  mimic  array,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Arabian 
Night.s  of  all  that  was  splendid,  llitted  before  her  disordered  and  be- 
wildered senses. 

At  the  usual  hour  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  where  her 
niece  was  before  her.  After  the  usual  salutations,  the  niece  said  to  her 
aunt, — 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  your  conquest  ?" 
"  My  conquest  ?" 
•*  Yes." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  Ernily 

*'  The  Marquis  la  Riviere.  Surely  you  cannot  forget  his  attentions 
to  you.    Every  one  remarked  them,  and  said  thema-quis  was  smitten." 

"  Indeed,  the  marquis  put  me  to  the  blush  more  than  once,  and  I 
seriously  felt  a.-.noycd." 

"Oh,  aunt,  he  is  a  very  nice  man;  aud,  besides,  he  was  evidently 
sincere  in  his  attachment." 

"  Attachment  do  yeu  call  it .'" 
Yet ;  why  not  V 

"  Becaus*;  it  is  too  short-lived." 

"  Not  short-lived,  for  it  has  but  just  began  to  exist ;  and  1  dare  say 
he  will  not  forget  his  promise  that  he  made  to  you." 
"  VVhat  was  that  ?" 

"  <-)f  calling  to  see  you  this  morning." 

"Oh,  ye.s.  I  dare  say  he  wiU  do  so;  politeness  demands  that  he 
should  do  HO." 

"  True  ;  but  every  one  noticed  his  attentions." 

"  That's  what  vexed  me  mott.    I  was  made  an  exhibition  of.  Did 
you  hear  anything  respecting  the  marquis,  as  to  who  or  what  he  is  ?" 
"  Yfs,  I  heard  a  little." 
"  What  was  it  ?    I  am  anxious  to  know." 

"That  he  was  a  very  rich  nobleman,  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pyrenees." 
"  Are  his  estates  considerable  V 
"  I  believe  so." 
"  Was  he  ever  married  ?" 
"They  said  not." 
"  Indeed  1" 
"  Quite  a  bitthelor." 

At  this  moment  the  bervant  entered  and  said,— . 


'     "The  Marquis  la  Riviere,  madam." 
"  Show  him  in." 

The  marquis  immediately  after  entered,  and  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
seated  him.se. f.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  both  well,  ho 
proceeded  to  inquire  how  they  enjoyed  the  evening's  festivity. 

"  Very  much,  indeed,  Monfieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Emily. 

"And  Madam  Marianne?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  much  pleased  v.ith  the  entertainment,  I  assure  you." 
Two  hours  flew  by  in  pleasing  conversation,  and  the  marquis  de- 
parted. 

Three  weeks  had  hardly  elapsed,  when,  one  morning  at  breakfast, 
Marianne  was  very  taciturn  and  melancholy,  which  Emily  observing, 
said, — 

"  What  makes  you  so  sad  this  morning?  Haf  not  the  marquis  seen 
you  V 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  saw  him  last  night." 
"  Last  night  ?" 

"  Yes — while  you  were  at  the  assembly." 

"  Indeed  !    No  love  quarrel,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  quite  the  reverse." 

"Then  what  makes  you  so  melaucholy  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know." 

"  Has  he  proposed  yet  1" 

"  He  has." 

"  Do  you  accept  him  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say." 

"  Shall  I  advise  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Take  him." 

"  Why?" 

"  Because  he  is  a  handsome  man,  apparently  an  amiable  one,  and,  by 
report,  a  rich  one,  which  form  very  strong  presumptions  in  his  favour." 

"  Supp(?se  I  did,  what  would  you  say  to  me,  who  only  entered  those 
scenes  for  your  benefit,  and  without  a  thought  of  this  kind  ?"  ".i;^ 

"Say,  why,  that  you  have  got  a  reward  for  your  disinterested 
goodness." 

"  A  reward  in  what  ?" 

"  A  g-)od  husbaud." 

"  Well,  I  have  accepted  iiira." 

"  Have  you !" 

"  Yes,  but  I  wished  your  (^andid  opinion,  and  resoivcd  to  hear  what 
you  would  say." 

"  Well,  I  am  happy  ;  when  is  the  ceremony  to  take  place,  then  ?" 

"  In  a  month." 

"  That  is  a  long  day." 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  it  were  yours." 

"  I  know  not ;  but  will  you  remain  in  Paris  or  go  to  his  castle  ?" 

"  Cio  to  his  estates  immediately." 

"  Have  you  tllou>^ht  how  will  >ou  dispose  of  mc  when  you  go  ?" 
"  You  wiii  come  with  me,  I  hope." 
"  If  you  desire  it  " 

"  Certauijy ;  I  shall  be  amongst  those  who  are  entire  strangers,  aud 
your  presence  would  be  a  relief  aTid  a  support  to  me." 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear  aunt,  1  am  sure  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure." 
"  In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  make  all  inquiries  about  the  marquis 
that  I  can,  and  I  beg  that  you  wiil  assist  me  in  this." 

'  I  think  it  unnecessary,  for,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  I  think  his  cha- 
racter and  property  are  without  any  blot — he  is  what  he  represents 
himself." 

"  You  think  so  i" 
"  I  do." 

"  Then  we  wiil  devote  the  remaining  time  to  pleasure,  and  then  for 
the  south  of  France." 
"  Allien,  my  dear  aunt  " 

Thus  they  passed  their  time,  until  the  morning  that  was  appointed 
for  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  which  were  solemnized  with  great 
splendour.  After  this  they  immediately  set  out  for  the  marquis's  estates. 

Emily,  of  course,  accompanied  her  aunt  and  the  marquis.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  castle,  they  found  it  to  be  most  romantically  situ- 
ated, and  almost  inaccessible.  The  place  was  of  great  strength  and 
antiquity.  Here  the  marquis  v,as  received  v.ith  every  demonstration  of 
joy  and  respect.  Marianne  was  overjoyed,  and  surveyed  the  scene 
with  great  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

They  entered  the  castle  and  v/ere  conducted  through  its  capacious 
h:.lls  and  apartments,  which  v.ere  somewhat  gloomy  and  intricate,  from 
the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  buildmgs.  Here  they  rested  in  peace 
and  happiness  for  some  time,  until  the  demon  of  jealousy  took  pos- 
session of  the  marchioness's  soul,  and  gave  her  no  rest. 

She  thougiit  the  marquis  did  not  pay  her  that  attention  that  he  ought, 
and  that  she  was  visibly  neglected.  She  knew  that  her  uitce  was  young 
and  beautiful,  but  it  wab  long  before  she  entertained  any  idea  that  she 
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'qras  in  the  least  degree  culpable,  or  the  object  of  the  marquis's  secret 
atten'ion. 

She  became  unhappy  and  melancholy.  The  marquis  questioned  her 
about  it,  but  she  ai  swe  ed  hira  slisbtingly  and  with  ill-humour.  This 
made  the  thing  worse,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  she  treated  her  niece 
harshly  and  unjustly.  She,  of  course,  could  make  no  complaint,  but  as 
far  as  possible  withdrew  to  her  own  room. 

Emiiy'a  room  was  at  the  end  of  a  )ong  gallery,  in  wMch  were  otv^er 
rooms  and  passages,  that  led  no  one  knew  whither.  Tke  marchioness 
had  several  times  seen  the  marquis  come  down  this  gallery,  and  she 
knew  not  from  what  room  he  had  emerged ;  but  it  was  from  the  end  of 
the  gallery  where  Emily's  room  was  situated. 

What  was  before  doubtful  was  now  a  certainty.  She  had  seen  him 
several  times  come  down  that  secret  passage,  and  she  had  questioned 
the  domestics  as  to  where  the  marquis  went,  who  looked  §s  if  fearful 
of  saying  anything  that  might  give  offence. 

Burning  with  rage  she  locked  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment,  and 
after  some  hours  she  determined  upon  a  course  of  action.  There  wa-. 
one  man,  named  Rudolph,  whom  she  had  seen  about  the  castle  ;  believing 
that  his  ceuntenance  indicated  hit  disposition,  sl-ie  sent  for  him. 

He  came ;  a  tall  and  gaunt  figure  presented  itself.  He  was  sinewy 
and  strong.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  black  cyrly  hair, 
and  his  lips  were  ornamented  by  an  enormous  moustache. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  marchioness  to  him,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  inquire  if  you  can  be  trusted  with  a  piece  of  secret  service." 

"  Yes,  n  adam." 

"  Does  the  marquis  employ  you  confidentially  ?"  pbe  inquire^- 
"  No." 

"  So  much  the  better,  there  is  a  purse  of  gold  for  you.  Will  yov^  be 
faithful  ?" 

The  man  took  the  gold,  and  weighing  it  in  his  hand,  said, — 

Veil,  what  have  I  do  for  this?" 

You  know  my  niece  i" 
The  man  stared  and  said, — "  Yes." 
"  Then  1  want  you  to   -" 

*'  I  understand,"  said  the  villain,  drawing  a  stiletto  and  feeling  its 
edge. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  marchioness,  "  no  bloodshed." 

The  man  F.odded  and  laughed. 

"  No,  no,  I  want  you  to  remove  her." 

"  Ay,  the  grave  tells  no  tales." 

"  I  want  you  to  take  her  to  one  of  the  tuiderground  dun.gtons,  and 
there  keep  her  for  a  time,  till  my  object  is  gained." 

"  How  am  I  to  get  her  out  of  the  room  without  any  noise  .'" 

"  Let  me  see,  cannot  you  get  me  some  drugs  to  cause  ker  to  sleep .'" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  so,  then  ;  I  will  take  care  she  has  enough,"  said  the  marchioness. 
The  man  departed,  and  the  next  day  returned  and  placed  a  small 
packet  in  her  hands. 

"  How  much  will  be  the  dose  V  she  inquired. 

"  It  is  done  up  in  the  proper  quantities,"  he  replied. 

"  Be  near  at  hand  in  case  I  want  you  suddenly,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

"  I  shall  be  within  all." 

He  then  left  the  room  and  the  marchioness  raced  up  and  down  pale 
with  fear,  ai  d  trenvbled  from  excessive  excitement.  However,  she 
made  up  her  mind,  and  with  a  resolute  step  left  the  apartment. 

In  an  hour  s:ie  returned  and  called  the  ruffian  whom  she  had  seen 
before.    He  came  and  stood  waiting  her  commands. 

"  How  long  is  it  before  it  operates  V 

"  But  a  few  hours  in  a  case  like  this,"  he  answered. 

"  Well,  then,  it  has  just  been  taken,  and  you  know  when  you  will  be 
wanted." 

"  It  will  be  dark  tben,"  said  the  fellow  ;  "  you  must  get  her  maids 
out  of  the  way." 

"  I  will.    Where  are  you  going  to  take  her?" 
"  To  a  dungeon,  facing  the  river." 
"  Is  it  safe  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Is  it  f  equented  by  any  one  in  the  castle  ?" 
"  None;  not  even  ihe  marquis." 

"  Then  it  will  do  ;  leave  her  food  and  water,  and  bring  me  the  key." 
"  It  shall  be  done." 

That  evening  might  be  seen  a  man  stealing  into  the  roonx  of  Emily, 
who  was  lying  in  a  heavy,  death -like  slumber,  without  any  signs  of  life. 
He  wrapped  her  up  in  his  cloak,  and  gently  carried  her  out  of  the 
room.  Slie  was  deposited  in  the  dungecn,  and  the  man  retired,  turned 
the  key,  and  gave  it  into  the  marchioness's  own  hand. 

When  Emily  awoke  from  her  heavy  and  almost  death  like  sleep,  she 
lay  for  some  time  with  her  eyes  open,  lost  in  thought,  and  not  quiti? 
sure  that  she  was  living. 

"  Gpd  o/  rofrcy !"  slj^e  excl^iqjeA  at  Ispjjtk  ift9f!t,}ng  up,  "  w^iat  can 


this  mean  ?  Surely  it  is  some  hideous  dream.  No,  here  jure  the  cold 
stone  walls,  and  there  the  door.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a 
fate  as  this?  There  is  the  moon,  how  pale  and  bright  her  jight.  Ob, 
that  she  would  light  me  to  make  my  escape." 

She  tried  all  the  walls  ot  the  dungeon  over  again,  but  found  nothing 
that  would  assist  her.  She  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart.  She 
thought,  at  length,  that  she  heard  fo;  tsteps  approaching.  She  waited 
with  fear  and  anxiety.  At  length  they  came  quite  close,  and  a  small 
door  ( pened,  and  a  young  man,  coarsely  clad,  entered  the  dungeon. 
He  s-tarted  on  beholding  ber  ;  but  approaching  het,  he  exclaimed, — 
"  Unhappy  creature,  have  you  fa  len  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
marquis?" 

Emily  informed  him  of  all  she  knew,  to  whieU  he  listened  atten- 
tively, and  then  said, — 

"  I  have  been  for  five  years  an  inmate  in  these  dungeons,  and  yes- 
terday was  tbe  first  day  that  I  was  able  to  leave  my  prison ;  but  having 
found  a  secret  door,  I  roam  at  night,  wishing  to  explore  these  passages 
to  see  if  theye  be  any  outlet  by  v/hich  I  could  escape." 

They  then  agreed,  if  possible,  to  escape  together,  and  haiv'iDg  found 
some  t  ap-doors  that  led  further  towards  the  outer  walls  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  they  mreed  to  prosecute  their  search  on  the  following  night. 
When  they  arrived  they  both  impntiently  resumed  their  task,  and  were 
happy  enough  to  find  a  sniaU  hole  made  in  the  wall,  through  whicii  they 
contrived  to  draw  themsel  es,  and  th^y  we  e  in  the  open  air. 

Followmg  the  course  of  the  river  they  siieedily  got  into  the  hamlet 
below  the  castle;  here  they  did  not  wait,  but  proceeded  onward,  featful 
of  pursuit,  and  being  overtaken  and  carried  back.  They  stopped  at  a 
cottage  when  they  had  soii  ewhat  advanced,  and  sought  refreshment  and 
a  few  hours'  repose  ;  when  they  recovered  partially,  they  made  for  the 
nearest  tort'fird  town. 

Here  they  agreed  to  wait  and  proceed  on  the  next  day.  Emily  had 
undergone  so  much  fatigue,  that  a  night's  rest  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  before  she  proceeded  any  further.  The  youiag  man  who  had 
accompanied  her  was  extremely  weak,  and  altpost  incapable  of  resum- 
ing his  travelling  any  furth^  without  food  and  rest.  They,  accordingly, 
took  up  their  quarters  at  an  unpretending  inn,  and  h«re  he  related  to 
her  his  adventures. 

"  You,  no  doubt,  wish  to  know  who  1  ana,  maiden?"  said  be  to  her. 

"  Certainly,  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  the  Marquis  la  Riviere." 
"  You  the  mari]uis  .  t  >'.;,^'io  j 

"  Yea." 

"  Impossible.    He  married  my  5<unt." 
♦*  Your  aunt ;" 
"  Yes." 

"  He  is  no  marquis  except  by  usurpation.  He  is  my  uncle,  and  has 
for  more  than  five  yeais  confined  me  iu  those  dungeons,  so  that  while 
I  was  suffering  iu.pri5onm*nt  he  was  enjoying  my  property." 

"  Then  my  aunt  has  married  an  impo-tor?" 

"  So  far  as  his  title  and  estate  are  concerned.    But  how  came  you  in 
confinement  ?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you  as  much  as  I  know;  but  my  aunt's  coldness 
to  me  for  some  days  past  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  she  must  have 
had  some  band  in  it." 

"  No  doubt  of  it." 

"  Whatever  could  have  been  her  motive  for  it?" 
"  Jealousy." 

"  She  had  no  cause  for  such  a  feeling." 

"  It  matters  little  about  a  cause;  once  possessed  of  the  notion,  and 
it  will  not  leave  her  easily." 

"  It  tnay  be  so,  indeed  ;  I  know  of  no  other  motive.    But  what  do 
you  intend  to    o  ?" 

"  Go  to  Paris  and  throw  myself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  implore  his 
justice  to  place  me  in  my  castle,  and  to  enable  me  to  regain  my  title»if 
and  rank,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  success." 

"  What  will  become  of  the  marquis  and  my  aunt?"  said  Emily. 
I  do  not  wibh  ior  revenge,  I  only  aim  at  justice;  or,  rather,  the 
mere  restoration  ot  my  lights,  and,  as  lor  my  uncle,  he  will  have  tola 
retire,  it  is  true,  in  disgrace ;  but  he  ought  to  be  grateful  it  is  no  worse  ; 
for  him  Had  he  any  one  else  to  deal  with,  he  wo  Id  not  escape  thus  easily."  i 

Emily  breathed  freely  again ;  she  feared  for  her  aunt,  for,  notwith^v 
standing  her  treachery  towar^'s  her,  she  could  not  wish  her  ill,  but 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  avwjt  a  storm  that  would  bring  ruin  on  her 
head. 

The  next  morning  they  set  off  for  Paris  in  an  easy  conveyance,  an^'J 
in  a  few  days  were  fcirtunate  enough  to  reach  Paris  without  any  accident 
or  stoppage  whatever. 

The  young  Marquis  la  Riviere  made  his  application,  which  waB 
immediately  attended  with  the  success  he  wished,  and  a  document  was 
given  him,  in  which  he  was  authorized  to  seize  and  detain  all  that. was 
in  the  castle  or  precincts.  '        ->uy " 

...  .  JA 
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Qreat  was  the  consternation  of  the  marquis  and  marchioness  when 
the  fli'sht  of  the  prisoner  was  discovered.  Each  had  its  own  secret 
trouble,  but  neither  could  mention  it  to  the  other. 

A  month  after  their  departure  the  young  marquis  arrived  at  his 
castle  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  ;  but  he  was  admitted,  and  what 
was  his  mortification  and  his  wi  e's,  when  they  beheld  the  nephew  and 
niece  w^  in,  and  were  saluted  as  Marquis  and  Marchioness  la  Riviere. 
The  two  fugitives  were  united,  and  returned  together. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  MY  SISTER  SUSANNA, 

ON  HER  BIRTH-CAY,  APRIL  25th,  1844. 
STrset  sistc,  arise, 
And  light  with  thine  eyes 

The  morn  that  is  now  gently  breaking, 
For  bwuteous  and  gay 
Is  the  first  gleam  of  day, 

And  remembrance  within  me  is  waking. 

'Tis  the  day  of  thy  birth, 
When  hist  to  this  earth 

Thou  earnest  to  gladden  thy  mother; 
Oh !  how  sweet  it  appears, 
When  I  dwell  on  those  years 

That  I  kiss'd  thee  withilpv^  48  thj:  Ijiotl^. 

Dost  thou  not  recollect, 
How  with  flowers  we  deck'd 

Earh  other,  and  rambled  together, 
O'er  hillock  and  dale. 
Perfumed  with  the  gale,'    '      •  * 

And  danced  with  delight  oB  th«  heatber  ? 

And  say,  sister  dear, 
Canst  thou  not  shed  a  tear. 

As  remembrance  now  brings,  with  emotion, 
Thy  mot.'ier's  fond  cares, 
And  her  heart-pouring  prayer* 

For  thee  whom  she  loved  witl^  d^yotiop  ? 

Her  many  tree  fears, 

In  thy  young  tender  years, 

When  you  ventured  to  roam  from  her  sight ; 
O !  tell  me  that  you 
Do  feel  them  anew, 

As  this  day  you  now  gre«t  with  delight. 
Then  happy  and  gay 
Flew  the  bright  summer  day, 

Fpr  you  knew  not  a  pain  nor  a  sorrow ; 
But  pleasure  and  peace    '    '  ' 
Seem  d  they  never  would  cftase, 

And  you  gave  not  a  thought  for  the  morrow. 

Yes,  yes,  this  day  brings 
Sweet  remembrance  of  things. 

That  have  flitted  away  in  youth's  hour. 
And  you  dwell  with  delight 
On  ihose  scenes  once  so  bright; 

Now  flown  l.ke  the  bloom  of  a  flower. 

But  may  thy  fond  breast 
Ne'er  know  but  sweet  rest. 

And  thy  future  be  happy  and  cheering; 
While  bis  trusty  arm  j 
May  protect  you  from  harm,  I 

When  enemies  to  you  are  nearing.  i 

And  that  you  may  not  know  1 
Ntiiher  trouble  nor  woe, 

IS'  thy  brother's  voice  lifted  to  Heaven ; 

And  when  youn^j  flowers  wave  I 

O'er  thy  iweet  •ilent  grave,  | 

May  all  thy  earth's  sins  be  forgiypn.  j 

Then  dear  sister,  rise, 

See  how  bright  the  blue  skies  ' 

T               Have  welcomM  thy  birth  day;  thtls  brincing  | 
A  feeling  of  love                      "'      '  ■  ' 

Frora  the  fair  realms  above,  ' 

Where  angels  th^ir  rnatlnfl  ar«f'  Mng%.  ' 

H.J.  CnvRCH.  ' 

N^turclj^'^aVo  in  man  ihs  seeds  gf  knowledge ;  but  they  must  be  i 

cultivated  to  produce  fniit.  1 
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CHAPTER  cmir/'';;' 

TUB     STRANGE    ARRIVAL    OF     SIR    QHA^LES.  —  A  ,  Hoip.R  d^, 
AFrLICTION  AND  TERROR. — MABCiARET's  ^XUfTAT|9^.' 

Alice  and  Horace  might  well  now  con-ider  that'thfir  t  ials  wcr© 
over,  and  that  Margaret  after  this  last  uUer  failure  could  not  hope  to 
be  successful  in  auy  machination  whatever,  ho^e.yer  well  got  up,  and 
ably  backed. 

"  Nothing,  dearest,  now,^'-  said  Horace,  "  c^an  :intfercupt;.f«^r!ibHs3. 
Your  mother's  consent  you  know  we  never  thought  •essential  tp  ouf 
happiness,  and  if  we  had,  surely  this  strange  sceiie  through  whiph  !f><f 
hav6  passed,  has  been  amply  suflicieat  to  place  her  utterly  out  trf  ..the 
question."  i.fiv/  uoit 

"  Yes,  Horace.    But  still  I  am  full  of  fears."  ■  yioiai  »di 

"  P'ears,  Alice  ,    ..  ■  r,  Jor!.iri  > 

'•  Many  fears.    Did  you  hear  Margaret's  lait  words  a* 

room?'  '  ■     '!:     ,■>  r^-nvr 

"  I  did  hear  them,  but  noted  not  much  their  meaning.?');.  '•.  ■(     .  ^ 

"Their  meaning  was  dark  and  fearful.  She  spoken  o£  Xftveoge, 
Horace  — revenge  against  you." 

"  And  if  she  did,  Alice,  heed  not  the  idle  words  of  a  disappointed 
intriguer.    She  is  harmless  bow.   Her  only  weapon  was  falsehood;. 
since  that  is  discovered,  she  is  quite  irnioxious.-V  '■•■■di  i/jliicf  vididaoq 

"  I  would  I  could  think  so."  '  •  .liorrf)  hityri  hbw  loolk 

"  Do  think  so,  my  Alice,  or  rather  dismiss  Mafgar-rt  aoidt^  her 
schemes  altogether  fom  }  our  miiid."  > 

"  If  1  can  I  will,  Ho  ace,  but  for  your  sake  I  am  full  of  fears.  .You 
know  not  the  dark  passions  that  are  evidently  roused  into  feactiil 
activity  in  Magarel's  heart.  I  who  have  lived  in  the  same  bon*e  with 
her,  and  of  cou  se  had  frequent  opportunities  o»'  observing  her  general 
djKieanour  and  actions,  feel  convinced  that  she  is  not  one  to  put  up 
with  failure,  but  that  some  scheme  of  a  still  more  desperate  rharactar 
will  always  succeed  the  one  which  she  been  foiled  in."  ,  i 

"  But  what  can  she  do,  Alice  ?  What  has  he  thfi-penr^rtu  dt>  — 
literally  nothing:"  ..r.  i  ;io  i';, 

"  Nay,  Horace,  I  know  not,  but  a  strange  pmeniimen^iof v.evilr:«s 
connected  with  her,  comes  over  my  heart."  ■.  •  ,-;<;i: 

Dismiss  these  iears,  Alice.  I  congratulate  mySelf  her  tUieatSvVere 
level  ed  at  me  instead  of  you." 

"  Ah  !  Horace,  that  very  subject  of  congratulation  to  y.oa,  shows  that 
you  consider  she  may  do  some  mischief  yet." 

"  Do  not,  dear  one,  draw  such  an  inference.  Let  us  now  dismiss  her 
from  our  minds.  Let  us  look  upon  the  future  as  it  ready  presents 
itself  to  us,  full  of  beautiful  and  radiant  colours.  We  thali,  1  hope, 
my  Alice,  secure  the  loses  of  life  without  the  th6rns.  I  think-we may 
safely  say  we  have  but  one  enemy,  and  we  may  add  that  tbaC  one  is  how 
utterly  powerleis  t  j  woik  us  evil."  n  . 

"  I  will  hope  so.  Heaven  forbid,  Horace,  that  I  should  make  the 
sunshine  of  our  hopes  less  b.ight  than  you  would  have  It.  I  wih  fancy 
all  you  wish,  joyous  and  beautiful."  > 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Alice,  which  will  go  far  towards  placing  us  on 
a  sure  basi',  of  happiness  which  Ma'g;>r  t,  nor  a  hundred  such,  cannot 
shake.  That  is  our  speedy  union  Tell  me,  dear  one,  wheft,  oh,  wiieu 
may  I  have  the  dear  joy  of  knowing  that  you  ar«  indeed  my  own,  and 
that  no  pi  ts — t.o  accidents — 110  macliinalious  can  teai  yOu  irbm  me  i" 

Alice  wa-.  silent  lor  a  TKomeint,  then  8he  said,-^'        •   ..j  'n.'  '■ 

"  You  bhall  talk  to  my  faiher,  Horace,  on  that  Subject.-  •  !t  pla(ie  liiy- 
self  at  l  is  disposal."  '  ■   .  u  " 

"  Then  I  know  that  Sir  Charles  is  anxious  for  our  uH'On.  He  kindly 
believe-;  that  I  will  make  you  happy,  and  t  e  loves  ybtr'ioo  well  ttf  deJay 
your  happiness.  When  you  are  a  ay  Irom  this  house,  you  wiJI  oe  out 
of  the  sphere  of  Margaret's  influence — sjje  cannot  reacii  you  evfeu  by 
an  angry  fclance  when  you  are  mine." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  reraa.ked  Alice,  "that  knowing  v/bat  he 
already  knows  of  her  conduct,  my  lather  should  allovfr  htr  to  leitain 
here."  .  ' ,     ,  ,r' 

"It  is.  Alice.  But  your  father  may  havd  rea«dn8  that  V^'tfamiot; 
guess.  With  pain  I  have  of  en  noticed  a  restlfsso^'ss  of  niahne^  about 
him,  and  a  gedtral  unhappiness  of  demeanour  tKat  I  h&v'e  been  at  a 
loss  to  account  for."  ' 

"  And  I,  too,  have  heard  him  sigh  as  if  his  heart  would  treak,  and 
whi  n  I  have  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sad,  he  would  pass  it  off  with 
some  casual  remark,  making  a  great  eflbrt  to  conceal  the  canker- 
worm  of  care  that  has  long  been  evidently  preying  Upon  Ms'l^^ait." 
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"  I  am  certain,"  added  Horace,  "  that  some  deep  grief  or  cause  of 
uneasiness  is  hidden  in  Sir  Charles's  breast.  When  we  are  married, 
my  Alice,  we  will  make  together  an  effort  to  wring  from  him  the  cause 
of  his  dejection,  and  having  done  so,  perhaps,  succeed  in  wholly  re- 
moving it." 

"  Heaven  send  we  may." 

"  Be  assured  we  shall.  After  all,  it  is  very  likely  some  quite 
imaginary  evil  that  preys  upon  him  so  acutely.  Men  of  genius  and 
studious'  habits  are  very  likely  to  btcome  fanciful  on  many  subjects, 
and  have  been  known  to  mar  every  pleasure,  and  make  their  lives  un- 
comfortable from  some  foolish  cause,  which  has  yielded  to  the  kind 
counsel  of  a  sincere  friend,  who  has  been  able  to  gently 

"  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 

*'  If  you  can  de  that,  Horace,"  said  Alice,  while  the  tears  glistened 
in  her  eyes,  **  you  will,  indeed,  have  another  dear  claim  to  my  best — 
truest  affections." 

We  will  not  follow  the  now  happy  lovers  through  the  long  conver.sa- 
tiou  which  ensued,  because  by  a  mere  record  of  words  we  cannot  give 
the  interest  and  spirit  to  such  a  dialogue  which  we  would  wish.  We 
cannot  describe  aptly  and  exactly  the  gentle  smiles  which  heralded 
some  sentences — the  terrier  sighs  that  accompanied  others.  By  no 
words  could  we  describe  the  soft  cadences  of  some  tones — the  gentle 
music  of  Alice's  replies — nor  the  eloquent  siiences  that  ensued  when 
heart  spoke  to  heart  in  the  language  of  the  truest  affection,  and  yet  no 
sound  was  heard. 

Two  hours  might  thus  have  passed  away — hours  which  had  flown  so 
rapidly  with  the  lovers  in  that  delightful  interview,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  believe  them  fled  at  all,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  street- 
door  was  heard  throughout  Sir  Charles  Home's  splendid  mansion. 

"  But  for  its  hurried  manner,"  remarked  Alice,  "  I  should  say  that 
it  was  my  father's  knock." 

A  bustle  succeeded  from  the  hall,  and  then  a  hasty  footstep  ap- 
proached the  library-door.  In  another  moment  it  was  pushed  violently 
open,  and  Sir  Charles  Home  staggered  into  the  costly  apartment. 

He  was  closely  followed  by  several  servants,  on  whose  countenances 
sat  amazement  and  alarm,  and  amply  sufficient  caus>e  was  there  in 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  to  awaken  such  feelings  in  any 
breast. 

It  was,  indeed,  only  by  his  voice,  that  his  own  domestics  had  recog- 
nised him,  so  thoroughly  changed  was  he  from  the  accurately- dressed, 
and  courtly  well-made  up  gentleman,  he  usually  took  great  pains  to 
appear. 

His  hands  and  face  were  dabbled  with  blood — his  clothing  hung 
in  rags  upon  him — hat  he  had  none,  and  his  cravat,  too,  v/as  gone. 
His  hair  hung  about  his  eyes  in  wild  disorder — his  whoJe  appearance 
■was  absolutely  terrific,  and  betrayed  that  he  must  have  been  engaged 
in  some  fierce  and  terrible  contest  for  his  very  life. 

When  he  lirst  entered  the  library,  he  did  not  perceive  Horace  and 
Alice,  and  turning  to  ths  servants  who  followed  him,  he  cried  in  a 
loud  and  hurried  voice, — 

"How  dare  you  fellow  me?  Do  you  not  know  me?  Is  this  my 
house  or  not?  Do  ysu  take  nie  for  my  apparition,  that  thus,  with 
straining  eye-balls,  you  glare  at  me  {  Away ! — away !  Am  1  a  straw 
in  my  own  house  '." 

The  servants  sluuak  back,  and  then  Alice  recovering  from  the 
fehock  Vi.hich  his  extraordinary  appearance  had  given  her,  rushed  to- 
wards him  with  a  shriek  of  dismay. 

"Father! — father  I"  she  cried.  "God  of  Heaven,  what  means 
this?    Father,  speak  to  me  ! — speak  to  me  I" 

"I — I — oh,  Alice — ray  child,  Alice." 

"Father,  v/hy  do  you  look  so  strangely  on  me?  Oh,  God!— Oh, 
God  !  this  is  horrible !" 

"Horrible! — horrible!  What  mean  you,  Alice  ?  You  are  my  child 
—this  is  surely  my  lioubC— who  am  I  ?  Am  I  not  Sir  Charles  Home  ? 
vVlice — Alice,  why  do  you  laok  upon  me  with  such  unutterable  grief? 
Tell  me — ^what's  amiss — v,kat's  amiss — I — I  am  very  well — very  well 
indeed.    What  has  happeiaed?" 

"  Heaven,  have  mercy  vn  him — his  mind  is  gone." 

Alice  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  in  a  peifect  agony  of  grief — her  sobs 
were  terrible  to  hear,  and  the  sight  of  her  deep  distress  seemed  to  be 
the  only  circumstance  that  reached  the  wandering  senses  of  Sir  Charles 
Home,  to  a  sense  of  the  present.  He  flew  to  the  side  of  his  darling 
child,  and  clasping  her  hands,  he  cried  in  agonized  accents, — 

"  My  Alice — my  child — my  beautiful  Alice!  look  up,  all  will  yet  be 
well.    He  cannot — he  dare  rot  "' 

Here  Sir  Charles  paused,  and  striking  his  brow  vehemently,  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  alarm, — 

"  What  am  I  saying — what  am  I  saying  ?  Am  I  ma(3,  that  I  cannot 
Jt«ep  the  dreadful  secret  ?" 

*'  Secret,  sir?"  said  Horace  Singleton.    "  Oh,  if  there  be  one,  let  it 


consist  of  what  it  may,  confide  it  to  the  breasts  of  those  who  will  truly 
sympathise  with  you,  and  honestly  advise  you.  I  pray  you,  trust  me. 
Sir  Charles  Home." 

"  You  here  ?"  exclaimed  the  terror-stricken  man.  "  You  here, 
Horace  Singleton  i" 

"You  left  me  here,  sir,  desiring  me  to  await  your  return." 

"  Did  I  —did  I  ?  Well— well,  all  is  changed  now.  God  help  me, 
that  it  should  come  to  this.  My  Alice,  do  not  grieve,  dearest- — do  not 
grieve — you  cannot  suffer.  No — no,  he  cannot  harm  you.  Good 
night — good  night.    I  have  need  of  rest  now,  and  patient  reflections." 

"  No,  father,  do  not  leave  me  now.  You  will  stay  and  tell  all  to  me 
and  Horace.  Trust  us,  and  we  may  suggest  something  to  free  you 
from  any  evil." 

"  Impossible ! — we  will  talk  to-morrow.  I  am  not  mad.  Do  not 
look  upon  me  with  that  sad  expression,  Alice.  You  shall  not  suffer. 
This  is  a  night  of  terror;  but — but  even  yet,  good  may  come  of  it.  I 
can  see  now,  with  a  clear  eye,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss  I  have 
been  hovering  over.    'Tis  something  to  ki)ow  one's  danger." 

"  These  are  wild  words.  Sir  Charles,"  reii'.arked  Horace,  in  a  sooth- 
ing voice,  for  he  verily  believed  the  baronet  was  mad.  "  Allow  me  to  re- 
main v,  ith  you  to-night,  and  at  your  leisure,  you  can  explain  to  me  the 
causes  of  your  present  uneasiness." 

"  Uneasiness  ?"  muttered  Sir  Charles  ;  "  uneasiness  ?  Lights — lights, 
therv — show  me  to  my  chamber.    Lights,  I  say  !" 

"  No— no,"  cried  Alice,  "  not  alone." 

"  Ana  wherefore  not  alone  ?"  ,     j^  ,  . 

"  I  dread— — "  .v.,  i  r>i,  r  ■ 

"You  dread  what,  my  Alice?  Shall  I  guess?— yes,  and  I  will 
likewise  give  you  my  solemn  promise,  that,  however  great  my  present 
miseries  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  I  lift  no  hand  this  night  against  my- 
self— 1  swear  it.  Are  you  satislied?  Lights — lights  !  Good  night, 
dear  one.  Mr.  Singleton,  I  have  the  honour  of  bidding  you  a  good 
evening." 

"  But  Sir  Charles  " 

"  Pleasant  dreams  to  you,  sir.  Pleasant  dreams.  Good  night — 
good  night." 

He  had  rang  the  bell  furiously,  and  the  servants,  who,  from  delicacy 
to  Alice's  leelings,  had  retired  outside  the  door,  again  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  lights.  Making,  then,  a  bow  to  Horace  Singleton,  which 
would  have  graced  a  levee.  Sir  Charles  retired  to  his  own  chamber, 
where  he  was  heard  as  his  first  act  to  lock  and  double  lock  the  door. 

As  for  poor  Alice,  she  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute stupefaction,  and  could  scarcely  return  any  answer  to  the  tender 
inquiries  and  anxious  solicitudes  of  Horace  Singleton,  who  could 
scarcely  believe  that  all  which  had  taken  place  was  not  a  dream. 

The  hour,  too,  was  getting  late,  and  although  he  felt  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  leaving  Sir  Charles's  house,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  leave  Alice  in  the  state  of  mind  she  was  in,  more  especially  as 
he  was  aware  there  was  no  one  in  that  house  to  whom  she  could  turn 
for  aSectionate  sympathy. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  he  mentally  asked  himself.  "  Good  heavens  ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  Alice — Alice,  tpeak  to  me.  Your  silence  kills  me. 
Let  me  hear  your  voice  again." 

"  Leave  me,  Horace,"  she  said,  faintly,  "leave  me.  I  will  sit  down 
by  my  father's  chamber-door.  Oh,  what  can  have  happened?  What 
can  have  happened?" 

"  Do  not,  dearest,  thus  distress  yourself,  I  implore  you,"  he  cried 
"  Sir  Charles  will  be  better  to-raorrow^    Shall  I  remain  in  tlie  house?" 

"  No — no — go  now,  Horace.  Strive  to  forget  the  terrible  scene  you 
have  witnessed." 

"  Forget  it — impossible  !    But  as  you  command  it,  Alice,  I  will  go. 
Farewell,  and  may  Heaven  have  you  in  its  holy  keeping." 
"  Amen  !"  said  Alice,  with  a  shudder. 

Full  of  melancholy  forebodings,  Horace  reached  the  hall  of  the  man- 
sion. The  door  was  opened  to  him,  and  at  the  instant  that  he  was 
about  to  pass  out,  some  one  was  ascending  the  steps.  The  figure  was 
enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  as  it  passed  him,  the  voice  of  Margaret  rung 
in  his  very  ears,  saying, — 

"  Is  all  happy  ?    Have  I  begun  roy  revenge  ?    Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

"  Devil,"  said  Horace. 

In  the  next  moment  the  door  was  closed,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
street. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  exclaiised,  "  can  Heaven  have  reklly  created  such 
a  being  as  Margaret  Home,  or  is  she  some  spirit  of  evil,  permitted  for  a 
time  to  meddle  with  terrene  affairs,  to  the  destruction  of  the  happiness 
of  the  good,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful  ?" 

Impressed  with  the  most  painful  feelings,  he  proceeded  homewards 
to  his  melancholy  chambers.  A  world  of  conjecture  rose  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  evening — proceedings  which  had 
begun  to  him  so  cherrily,  and  ended  so  full  of  piatter  for  serious  and 
painful  reflection. 
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What  can  I  suppose, 


lie  said,  "  to  be  the  cause  of  Sir  Charles's 
frightful" condition  and  evident  great  mental  perturbation  i  Do  they 
not  form  together  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  to  connect  him 
w-ith  some  fearful  circumstance  ?  What  can  these  circumstances  be  I 
Good  heavens,  is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  he  may  b3  guilty  of  the 
frightful  crime  imputed  to  him  by  Margaret  ?— Is  he  really  a  mur- 
derer .'" 

This  was  a  terrible  suggestion  to  poor  Horace,  and  once  again  he  was 
compeUed  to  tell  himself  that  the  course  of  true  love  ran  not  smooth. 

"  Alas  !— alas  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  be  threw  himself  into  a  seat  in  his 
chambers.  *'  If  I  hare  one  hour  of  unalloyed  satisfaction — one  hour  of 
real  delight,  and  plume  my  imagination  on  the  fact  that  fortune  is 
smiling  upon  me,  how  surely  is  it  to  be  followed  by  some  terrible  cause 
for  uneasiness." 

He  could  not  think  of  retiring  to  rest,  for  sleep  he  knew  lie  should 
have  none,  and  from  former  experience,  he  was  well  aware  of  how 
fevered  a  character  his  thoughts  became  if  he  sought  his  couch,  full  of 
painful  imaginings.  He,  therefore,  re-olved  upon  silting  up  the  whole 
of  the  night,  or  at  all  events,  untU  nature,  herself  wearied  out,  should 
compel  htm  to  repose. 

But  what  was  Horace  Singleton's  state  of  mind  compared  to  the  tor- 
tures which  poor  Alice  was  condemned  to  endure  i  Her  love  for  her 
father  had  truly  grown  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
her  strength.  He  had  ever  been  to  her  tender — affectionate — devoted, 
and  full  of  gentleness  ;  now  to  find  him  bowed  down  by  so  much  dis- 
tress, and  exposed  to  the  frightful  evils  through  which  he  must  have 
passed  that  evening,  to  reduce  him  to  the  pitiable  condition  he  was  in, 
seemed  blow  enough  to  break  her  aiiectionate  heart. 

Like  Herace,  she  dreaded  the  idea  of  retiring  to  rest,  and  like  him, 
too,  she  mentally  exhausted  herself  in  fruitless  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  father's  dieadful  state. 

She  could  form  not  the  most  distant  conjecture,  for  to  her  the  idea 
that  her  father  could  commit  any  criiiie,  was  quite  incompatible  with 
belief.  The  thing  appeared  to  her  impossible,  or  so  grossly  improbable, 
as  to  present  no  terrifying  image  to  her. 

•'  No — no."  she  said.  "  My  father  must  be  the  victim  of  some  mon- 
strous machination  against  his  p. ace.  But  he  shall  not  fall.  I,  even  I 
will  save  him — what  may  not  a  daughter's  love  accomplish  ?  I  will 
implore  him  to  tell  me  the  whole  circumsunces,  and  then  I  will  rescue 
him.- 

'*  You  cannot,"  said  Margaret,  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  apart- 
ment. "You  cannot,  Alice;  Sir  Charles  is  doomed,  and  he  knows 
ii.  You.  nor  a  hundred  such,  cannot  save  him — he  is  doomed,  and  he 
knotes  it," 


CHAPTER  CUV. 

HORACK's  aEitECTIONS.  SIR  CHARLES's    INTERVIEW    WITH  HORACE 

SlJiGLETOX.  AN  INTERRUPTION. 


Thb  severity  of  the  weather  had  been  such  as  to  impress  most 
people  with  the  belief  that  a  long,  dreary,  and  severe  winter  had 
set  in,  and  that  many  months  of  inclemency  was  expected ;  but  the 
surprise,  and,  perhaps,  the  anger  of  some  was  much  excited,  when  the 
ucxt  morning  came,  they  found  that  not  only  were  all  traces  of  the  yes- 
terday's etorm  gone,  but  the  day  broke  with  as  much  beauty  and  with 
as  many  signs  of  a  spring  morning  as  could  well  be  imagined,  in  the 
midst  of  early  winter. 

Those  who  had  calculated  and  acted  upon  the  calculation  of  the  en- 
durance of  the  weather,  were  especially  vexed  that  all  their  foresight 
was  thrown  away,  and  they  were  thrown  out. 

But  to  Horace  Singleton,  what  wjut  the  beauty  of  the  morH — what 
the  composure  of  the  elements,  when  his  own  heart  was  so  ill  at 
ease  7 

Those  moments  which  would  have  been  moment.^  of  unalloyed  plea- 
sure and  happineis,  but  for  the  terrible  scene  he  had  witnessed  at  Sir 
Charles  Home's  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  now  spent  in  fiuitle;bS 
and  melancholy  thought. 

At  one  time  Alice  engrossed  his  mind,  and  he  then  recollected  that 
there  was  no  bar  between  their  happiness,  save  what  could  possibly 
occur  from  Sir  Charles  Home's  sudden  and  alarming  illness. 

But  was  it  illness,  or  some  awful  pang  of  conscience  f — there  was 
the  question. 

While  Horace  Singleton  was  thus  employed  he  was  somewhat 
startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 

Now  there  is  nothing  particularly  startling  in  a  knock  at  the  door 
save  when  one  is  troubled  with  duns  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Horace ;  yet  the  knock  somehow  or  other  troubled  him ;  it  betrayed 
indecision  and  misfortune  in  the  person  who  handled  the  knocker. 

It  was  a  visitor's  knock,  and  such  a  one  as  would  be  given  by  sonw 
individual  who  knew  he  was  welcome,  either  from  station  or  acquaint 


I  ance  ;  but  the  hand  that  struck  it  evidently  shook,  aud  the  vibrations 
of  the  knocker  were  very  irregular. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Horace's  man,  who  in  a  moment  after 
started  back,  saying, — 
"  Mr.  Singleton,  sir." 

Horace  started  up,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  door  to  see  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  singular  speech,  when  Sir  Charles  Home  entered 
the  apartment,  and  Horace  advanced  to  greet  him  with  feelings  of  plea- 
sure  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  him,  when,  looking  up  at  his  face,  he 
saw  an  expression  of  countenaace  that  caused  him  to  shrink  backward 
from  him. 

Sir  Charles  Home  did,  indeed,  bear  such  indications  of  disturbance, 
mental  and  physical,  that  few  could  look  on  unmoved.  His  face  was 
pale  and  haggard— his  eye  appeared  glazed  and  devoid  of  expression — 
and  his  body  appeared  to  have  shrunk  and  hung  loosely  together ;  alto- 
gether his  appearance  was  such  that  at  once  alarmed  Horace  for  his 
safety,  and  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Sir  Charles  Home,  are  you  unwell?" 

"  No,  Ml.  Singleton — no  ;  but  I  would  speak  with  you,"  replied  Sir 
Charles  Home,  in  a  voice  as  altered  as  his  person. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  exclaimed ;  but  suddenly  stopping  himself,  he 
added.  *' is  Alice  well  ?" 

Yes— yes,"  said  Sir  Charles  Home,   impatiently,  but  languidly, 
waving  his  hand. 

"  Well,"  said  Horace,  somewhat  reassured,  but  yet  much  alarmed, 
"  we  are  alone  here.  Sir  Charles;  be  seated,  aud  tell  me  the  cause  of 
your  indisposition.    Taken  ill,  suddenly,  in  passing,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  Horace — Mr.  Singleton.  I  would  death  had  seized  me;  it 
would  have  been  a  less  misfortune  than  that  which  1  have  now  to  bear, 
and  which  will,  I  believe,  affect  you  nearly  as  much  as  it  does  me." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Sir  Charles,  what  can  you  mean  ?"  said  Horace, 
much  excited,  for  he  thought  that  something  had  happened  to  Alice — 
*•  misiortune!  Why,  I  thought  these  were  all  over  now.  Nothing  hap- 
pened to — to  your  family,  I  hope?" 

He  would  have  said  "  Alice,"  but  his  agitation  wa.s  so  great,  and  his 
emotion  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  the  word.  Sir  Charles 
only  shook  his  head,  and  paused ;  he  could  barely  summons  strength 
to  utter  what  he  desired  to  say,  aHd  Horace,  vAxo  couid  bear  suspense 
no  longer,  said, — 

"  For  the  love  of  mercy,  Sir  Charles,  do  not  keep  me  in  this  terrible 
tate  of  suspense.  Your  tone— your  looks— all— all  tell  me  something 
dreadful  has  happened  ;  tell  me  that  Alice  is  not  dead— that  all  my 
hopes  of  bliss,  of  future  happiness,  are  not  fled." 

Alice  is  not  dead,"  leplied  Sir  Charles;  but  this  was  uttered  in  so 
slow  and  solemn  a  tone,  that  greatly  detracted  Jrom  the  comfort  the  in- 
timation was  calculated  to  convey— it  was  as  if  a  something  had  been 
added  that  destroyed  hope. 

Then — then,"  began  Horace. 

But  your  hopes,  Mr.  Singleton,  I  am  sorry  to  »ay,  arc  not  doomed 
to  realization." 

How — why — what  can  le  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Horace,  in' a 
loud,  frantic  voice.  "  Sir  Charles— Sir  Charles,  if  you  have  any  feeling 
for  my  state  of  miud,  speak  out  the  worst;  this  is  dreadful." 

Then,  Horace  Singleton,  you  must  consider  the  proposed  union  be- 
tween jcurself  and  Alice  Home  at  an  end  ;  it  can  never  be." 
Never  be  !"  exclaimed  Horace. 
No ;  il  can  never  be." 

Good  God !  and  what  has  happened,  Sir  Charles,  to  throw  any 
barrier  between  me  and  the  dear  object  of  my  love  ?  I  will  never  re- 
sign her." 

You  must,  Mr.  Singleton.  I  cannot  explain  the  reasons  to  you; 
they  affect  me  as  much  as  the  resv.lt  does  you ;  but,  believe  mc,  I  cannot 
countenance  your  pretensions  to  my  daughter." 

Horace  Singleton  stood  up,  and,,  with  frantic  gestures,  strode  about 


Ivi  room  ;  every  muscle  of  his  face  was  contracted,  and  he  exhibited  a 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  under  the  influence  of  strong  and  contending 
emotions ;  his  excited  demeanour  strangely  contrasted  with  the  pas- 
sionless, desponding  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  who  sat  in  a 
chair,  with  hia  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  neat. J 


Breaking  a  Piece  of  Money. — It  was  anciently  customary  "  to 
trt'eak  a  piece  of  gold,  or  silver,"  in  token  of  a  verbal  contract  of  mar- 
riage, and  promises  of  love,  one-half  whereof  was  kept  by  the  woman, 
while  the  other  part  remained  with  the  man. 

The  best  friends  are  those  who  stimulate  each  other  to  do  good. 
Honour  yourself  and  you  will  be  honoured;  despise  yourself  and  you 
will  be  despised. 

Charily  is  the  offspring  of  a  benevolent  soul. 
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THE  KING'S  PASSl^ttJ^i  '  ' 

OR,  THE  TIDE  OF  LIFE,  r  .  v  , 
In  the  proximi'y  of  Mount  Valerien,  near  the  borders  of  the  Seine, 
stands  a  very  ancient  house,  formerly  the  habitation  of  a  lady  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Foix.  She  married  at  an  ear'y  period  of  life  the 
Count  Brianrt,  a  man  of  morose  and  jealous  di  position.  In  order  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  he  kepi  her  confined  in  a  remote  part  of 
France,  far  from  the  public  sight  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  world. 

His  frisnds  often  represented  to  him  that  he  tcolc  a  very  wrong 
method  to  obtain  the  end  he  proposed,  and  ihar  unless  he  couH  gain 
possession  of  her  heart,  the  imprisonment  of  her  boJy  was  no  efiectuai 
security. 

But  the  austeri'yof  his  manners,  and  the  ob=!tinacy  of  his  mind, 
acted  in  concert  against  ail  remonstrance.  He  continued  to  debar  his 
young  wife  from  the  ami.sements  in  which  her  rank  and  foi  tune  claimed 
an  indulgence,  and  watched  all  her  motions  with  a  solicitude  thftt'reW- 
dered  her  s  tuation  extremely  painful  and  mortifying. 

Thus,  instead  ot  a  husbanr*,  he  a-sumed  the  part  of  a  gaoler,  and  laid 
himself  open  to  the  malevolence  and  reproaches  of  not  only  his  wife's 
relations,  but  his  own,  who  scrupled  not  to  teil  him,  that  soon  or  late, 
he  would  meet  vith  such  punishment  for  the  ill  treatofteht  of  hjs  wife 
which  he  studied  principally  to  avoid.  '  .  .  ' 

In  the  meantime,  her  beauty  and  her  sufferings  were  in  every  person's 
mouth, — the  first  was  a  theme  upon  which  they  would  expatiate  without 
end  ;  and  the  second  was  a  subject  of  universe  indignation. 

She  lived  ?.t  an  era  when  a  turn  to  intrigiie  began  to  characterise  the 
court  of  France  ;  the  prince  who  w;ore  the  crown  was  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  of  a  gay  temper,  and  a  most  amorous  disposition. 

Bef  re  his  reign,  the  ladies  had  been  used  to  a  solitary  and  retired 
life,  and  were  never  seen  at  court,  unle-s  upon  any  solemn  occasion ; 
but  the  jrleasuies  and  diversions  whicb  he  delighted  in,  were  of  such  a 
nature,  as  neces  arily  to  put  an  end  to  this  strictness  of  conduct.  Fss- 
tivals  and  pastimes  were  intioduced,  of  a  more  elegant  form  and  con- 
trivance than  had  hitherto  been  known  ;  dancing  and  music  were  then 
incessant  concomitants,  and  had  lately  been  p  lishtd  and  improved  in  a 
manner  that  rendered  them  far  more  desirable  objects  of  cultivation  than 
heretofore.  The  graces  and  attractions  of  sociai  inte  cou'se  had  received 
no  less  an  addition  through  the  spirit  of  politeness,  arising  from  a  more 
extended  increase  of  genteel  and  liberal  education. 

This  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  French,  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  character  of  their  king,  Francis  the  First.  Had  he  been 
only  remaikable  for  a  turn  to  pleasure,  perhaps  his  exampla  would  not 
have  been  so  powerful;  but  possessing  a  number  of  great  qualit  e?, 
whatever  he  did  commanded  attention,  and  precedents  which,  in  prince^ 
of  inferior  talents,  would  have  had  little  influence,,  in  him  were  striking 
and  persuasive. 

Such  were  the  times  in  which  this  lady  was  destined  to  maHe  he^  ap- 
pearance, and  to  act  a  part  which  has  made  her  memory  reiuarkaoly 
conspicuous.  ■ 

She  could  not  remain  so  perfectly  concealed  as  not  occasionally  to  bq 
seen  and  admired.  In  process  of  time,  the  fame  of  her  beautj  did  ho< 
fail  to  reach  the  court,  together  with  the  hard  fate  it  occasioned. 
a  magnificest  festival  given  by  the  king,  while  he  was  em  ployed  in  re- 
ceiving tlie  ladies  assembled  on  that  occasion,  an  officious  courtier  tok^ 
him  there  was  au  object  in  his  dominions  much  more  worthy  of  his  admi- 
ration than  any  one  in  that  assembly;  he  then  informed  him  of  eyeryr 
tiling  relat  ng  to  the  countess,  and  represented  her  in  such  a  light,  a? 
excited  in  the  king  the  strongest  impatience  to  see  her. 

But  this  was  no  easy  matter  to  compass  ;  besides  that,  the  kings  of 
France  were  not  so  absolute  and  omnipotent  as  now,  nor  the  pourtierif 
so  pliant  and  acriuiescing,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  have  recourse  to  such 
methods  as  might  alarm  and  ofiend  the  pride  of  lii,  nobility.  He  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  entice  the  husband  to  b  ing  his  wile  to  court,  by 
the  most  flattering  and  specious  invitations.  But  the  count,  who  saxy 
hi-;  master's  drifr,  alleged  various  pre  exts  for  keeping  her  at  a  distance; 
he  described  the  countess  as  a  haughty  and  imperious  beauty,  full  of 
arr-  gance  and  disdain  tor  all  other  v/omcn,  and  h  r  humour  so' uncon- 
ciliating,  that  the  would  be  apt  to  disoblige  by  her  behaviour  the  ladiep 
with  wliom  she  must  of  course  associate. 

lie  alleged,  at  the  same  tiine,  she  was  a  woman  of  very  rigid  moralsj, 
who  led  an  uncon.m  mly  strict  aud  re^jular  h'.e,  and  entirely  disapprove^ 
of  the  iiino-ations  introduced  at  cou  t;  tha'  s  ie  never  would  tlierefoie 
be  prevailed  upon  to  resort  to  such  a  place,  much  less  to  reside  there. 

Jkit  the  king  paid  little  attention  to  these  representations,  of  which 
he  rightly  conjectured  the  real  cause.  He  insisted  in  a  poiite,  engaging 
manner  that  thf.  count  should  wot  refuse  to  grace  his  court  with  one  df 
the  most  brUliant  ornaments  his  kingdom  could  boast,  and  that  it  wajs 
unjust  to  debar  liis  wife  so  agreeable  and  innocent  a  gratification  as  that 
of  seeing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  which  accompany  royaW^.  •  j 


The  count  did  not  dare  to  disoblige  his  sovereign  by  ajfosltive  refusal, 

but  feigned  a  persuasion  in  the  justnes's  of  what  his  sovereign  had  sai^^ 
and  assured  him  of  a  compliance  with  his  request  on  tae  first  oppoitu- 
nity,  but  resolving  at  the  same  time  never  to  perform  his  promise  ;  anfl 
foreseeing  als.)  that  he  could  never  appear  in  the  royal  presence  withoi5 
fulfilling  it,  he  determined  to  banish  himself  totally  from  the  court  ij 
the  only  means  of  preserving  untouched  that  treasure  which  he  couM 
perceive  that  the  king  coveied  so  much. 

But  he  was  by  unfoieseen  circumstances  compelled  to  alter  his  deterr 
raina  ion;  hi^  presence  at  court  became  absolutely  .jeg,uisite,'  aa4,ni 
prttcnqe  was  left  him  for  denial.  '         "  '  ' 

It  now  remained  to  frame  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  absence  of  hig 
wife.  He  was  sum.moned  by  the  king  to  fulfil  his  promi-e,  and  censured 
by  the  courtiers  for  refusing,  in  conformity  with  their  example,  to  bring  hisl 
wiie  to  court,  were  it  oi  ly  in  compliance  to  fO  g.acious  a  master.  Bui 
the  exhortations  of  the  king  and  the  censures  of  the  courtiers  were , 
equally  fruitless ;  he  still  cOHtinued  altogeilier  immovable  in  hi^ ; 
fesqlution.  i  I 

He  had,  previous  to  his  setting  out  for  Paris,  contrived  to  place  hlis 
wife'  in  the  hands  of  a  relation,  who  was  abbess  of  a  female  rapnasteryl 
The  pretext  was  a  vow  he  had  made  in  a  fit  of  illnes§,  to  dedicate  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time  to  prayer  and  retirement,  in  c;  se  of  recovery.  A 
great  variety  and  long  continuance  of  business  had  prevented  him  frona 
performing  his  vow  ;  but  though  he  had  not  leisure  to  do  it,  yet,  as  h^ 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  a«  oid  being  remiss  in  so  serious  a  mat- 
ter, he  had  charged  his  wife  to  act  upon  this  ocrjasion  in  his  ste  d,  an^ 
to  dwell  in  a  pious  retreat  durirg  the  sariie  s^ace  vvhich  he  had  himself 
intended.     '  '  7 

This  excuse  \^a8by'  no  means  relished  it  '^Wl;,  where,  by  this 'time, 
his  excessive  jealousy  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  particular  notic^. 
As  courtiers  usually  delight  to  torment  such  characters,  knowing  that 
in  this  instance  they  would  correspond  with  the  intentions  of  their 
master,  they  vied  with  each  other  m  devising  methods  how  to  perplej: 
the  count,  and  defeat  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  ensure  and  to  justify 
the  absence  of  his  lady. 

After  employing  a  variety  of  means  to  no  purpose,  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  supplied  them  with  what  proved,  a  sufficient  motive  to 
authorise  her  immediately  repairing  to  Paris.  ■ 

The  king  had  given' a  splendid  entertainment,  and  one  of  the  diversions 
consisted  in  running  at  the  ring,  which  was  very  fashionable  in  tho^e 
days,  as  conducing  much  to  render  horsemen  expert  in  hitting  their 
mark.  The  count,  who  partook  of  it  in  company  with  others,  had  the 
misforttine  to  fall  off  his  horse  ;  the  hurt  he  received  was  hot  ponside'r- 
able,  but  as  it  obliged  him  to  discontifiue  the  sport,  and  compeiled  him 
to  withdraw,  an  idea  suggested  itself  to  one  of  those  busy  promoters  of 
mischief  that  always  abound  in  courts,  which  appeared  quite  opposite 
to  the  design  of  bringing  his  w^e  out  of  her  retreat. 

This  officious  courtier  had  a  sister  who  resided  in  the  same  convent 
where  this  lady  was  confined.  Rewrote  her  word  directly  that  the 
count  had  been  thrown  from  his  hor«e  and  lay  in  a  very  dangerous  con- 
dition. On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  countess  tli,ought  it  ii  cum- 
bent  on  her  to  set  out  immediately  for  Paris,  in  otrder  tp  attend  him  in 
his  illness.  '  ■         .•        .  ■ 

The  king,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  whole  stratagem,'  did.  not  let 
slip  so  favourable  an  oppor.  unity  of  gratifying  the  wishes  he  ^ad  so 
arderttly  formed.  He  carefully  visit^  the  count  everyday,  and  testified 
much  concern  on  account  of  the  acciQent  that  had  befallen  him. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that  the  countess  happened  to  arrive. 
It  was  announced  by  a  servant  who rik. she  had  despatched  a  little  way 
before  her,  in  order  to  a]>prise  her  husbaiid,  and  to  prevent  his  spirits 
from  being  discomposed  by  her  sud'^en  appearance. 

The  servant  had  not  long  delivered  this  message,  when  the  coiiptess 
and  her  attendants  entered  the  yard  of  the  house.  As  the  count  was 
too  lame  to  quit  his  couch,  the  king  told  him,  in  the  friendliest  terms, 
that  he  would,  upon  this  occasion,  wait  upon  her  in  his  stead. 

lie  accordingly  received  her  in  his  arms  on  her  alighting  from  her 
horse,  and  conducted  her  very  respectfully  to  her  husband,  wliose  as- 
tonishment at  all  he  saw  may  be  better  i  i  agit.ed  than  expressed. 

From  the  motives  which  she  al  eged  fo  this  unexpected  journey,  it 
clearly  appeared  that  she  had  I eeji  imposed  upon  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  lemedy  this  imposition.  The  count  woiild  willingly  ^laye  remanded 
her  back  to  her  confinement,  but  the  king,  who  Avas  struck  Avitli  the 
most  violent  passion  for  her,  had  already  obviated  all  designs  ^f  tijis 
nature,  by  pre-engaging  both  at  a  magnificent  ball. 

The  count  hesitated  in  what  manner  to  proceed  in  this  critical  junc- 
ture. He  was  conscious  that  he  held  his  wife  by  no  tie  of  affection ; 
this  beinpr  the  only  security  against  the  temptations  that  would  assail 
her  in  a  cotlrt  60  lull  of  gallantry,  he  soon  concxuded  tl^^t  she  wo^ild 
yield  to  them.  .. 

Had  the  rival  whom  he  dreaded  been  any  other  than  9,  royal  one,  he 
yould  Teaflily  have  extric^lifed  Mmsetf fro^'^1>is,  'app^^fihsiopy  '  ^ut 
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^i^the  difficulty.    He  saw  it  was  insurmountable,  and  that  coer- 
•-measuies  could  no  longer  be  adopted. 

Se^vTo  r^first  time  hal  recourse  to  levity,  and  endeavoured  by 
S^rJinuat^m  to  make  his  wife  sensible  of  the  perd  her  vutue 
iTirwSuc  «0«sed  to  the  allur.  ments  of  such  a  court,  and  that  to 
liUnsUntiy  was  the  only  sure  means  of  preserving  her  repu:ation 
1  L>  wi'aTanguage  she  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  hearken  to. 
fSU^een^noughtu  wish  to  see  more,  and  to  .eel  resentment  at  his 
j£f  so  long  precluded  her  trom  seeir.g  anything.  To  the  fervour 
^wh"hhe'ex'pre>sed  his  w-shes  that  ^he  «ould  -'/^f  ,f / 
Ztte.  she  opposed  a  sullen  silence  and  a  countenance  fuU  of  dispka- 

surrounded  hy  crowds  of  female  courtiers.^^^^^^^ 
iTt^  behold  one  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  and  of  whom  they 
■^ted  to  hear  so  much  more. 

^e  kings  frequent  entreaties  of  her  husband  t«  brmg  her  to  court 
J  the  fitter",  reluctance  to  comply,  together  wiOi  the  contrivance  u.ed 
--effecting  this  purpose,  were  become  thmgs  of  notoriety. 
FranciTtas  kSown  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  man  not  easily  repulsed 
»  kis  i-.trigues,  and  who  would  leave  no  methods  unturned  to  succeed 

tl^e'coum^s^was,  therefore,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  future  favourite^ 
]£  homage  paid  ^^er  in  consequence  of  this  general  expectation,  could 
if  fail  proving  highly  acceptable  to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  sen- 
Meof  thesa^enorityof  her  charm>,  of  the  po%ver  which  they  pro- 
ved her,  and  of  the  slavery  from  which  they  would   obtam  her 

'  Fuh  of  these  flattering  ideas,  she  saw  with  scorn  the  ^^^^^^e  endea- 
;ou«  of  the  count  to  persuade  her  to  put  hersell  again  in  his  posses- 
Z  Regarding  him  as  a  tyrant  from  whose  fetters  she  could  not  too 
^bert^eenA  her  whole  behaviour  ind.cated  'hat  sie  r  joiced 

thoughts  of  parting  with  him,  and  that  whatever  might  be  he.,  future 
ieatiny,  it  could  not  be  worse  than  he  had  made  it.  ,     . .  . 

in  iL  full  conviction  of  the  iimtility  of  ^is  efforts  to  obtain  her 
occurrence  with  his  desire.,  and  entertaining  no  doubt  of  her  com- 
Xnce  with  those  of  her  royal  lover,  he  took  the  resolution,  as  he  could 
U  prevent  the  disgrace  awaiting  him,  not,  however,  to  gne  it  the 
least  countenance  by  consenting  to  remain  any  longer  at  court. 

Having  taken  this  determination,  he  abruptly  departed  to  his  country 
.pat.  teavins  his  wife  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  he  had  so  long 
r  ;ed  hei,  and  free  to  dispoie  of  herself  as  she  might  think  proper. 
■      s  departure,  though  expected  and  not  lamented  by  the  countess, 
■laced  her  in  a  situation  equally  novel  and  critical. 

was  strongly  advised  by  a  relation  of  the  count  to  follow  him 
.ut  a  moment  s  hesitation,  this  being  the  only  means  to  secure  his 
.V  .  ;  wiU  and  opinion,  which  otherwise  she  must  be  conscious  would  be 
toevitably  forfeited  ;  and  that,  ho.ever  fluttering  the  prospects  of  being 
a  royal  mistress  might  seem,  such  an  elevation,  it  it  were  one,  must  be 
Jil^hased  with  the  loss  of  her  character,  and  was  at  best  but  precarious 
elpeciaily  wHh  ap.ince  of  so  voluptuous  a  disposition  as  ExAX.cis^^'^ 
kLrn  4  be;  that  should  he  cool  in  his  attachment,  a  case  by  no 
ipeans  unlikely,  she  would  then  experience  the  double  mo  tiUcatioti  of 
not  only  losing  the  possession  of  tn.t  pr.ze,  but  of  being  const  ained  at 
the  same  time  to  renounce  ti.e  world,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
Uava  in  repentance  and  obscurity. 

Had  the  cunt  retained  any  place  in  her  affections,  these  arguments 
might  have  had  some  weight,  but  her  dislike  of  him  was  so  deep  rooted, 
that  they  were  totally  inetfectual.  .    ,  .    -n  • 

Among  the  acqu-iintances  she  had  formed  since  her  arrival  m  Pans 
was  a  young  widow  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  like  herself,  and 
Who  also  ha^l  experienced  the  misenes  of  being  married  to  a  jealous 
and  ill  tempered  husband.  The  similiiu*!e  of  their  destmies  had  pro- 
duced a  reciprocal  sympathy  between  them,  which  had  speedily  ripened 
into  a  great  iriendship  and  confidence. 

To  this  lady  fhe  unb)somcd  herself  without  reserve  on  the  difficulty 
of  her  Mtnation.  But  far  different  was  the  r.dvice  of  this  lady  from 
that  which  had  been  given  her  i^y  frie  count's  relative. 

This  you.  g  «idow  was  near  of  an  age  with  the  countess;  but  having, 
»tnce  the  demise  Of  her  husband,  which  had  happened  two  years  before 
this  period,  lived  at  large,  and  enjoyed  unnonti oiled  liberty,  she  was 
much  more  experimentally  convernant  with  the  world. 

She  advised  the  countess  never  to  admit  the  idea  of  returmrig  to 
her  husband,  with  who-.n  she  coald  hope  for  nothing  else  but  imprison- 
ment and  a  renewal  of  all  the  horro.s  she  had  gone  through,  together 
with  the  infallible  addition  of  stiil  more  to  revenge  himself  for  the 
di»quieturte  and  vexation  be  had  undergone  from  the  journey  she  had 
taken  to  Paris,  and  her  appearance  at  the  court  without  his  previous 
knewledge  and  consent. 

A»  to  the  royal  predilection  which  -was  tepresented  to  her  in  sucn 
alarmin(?  colour*.,  she  sincerely  congratulated  her  upon  so  auspicious  an 
erent,  which,  ^eihcr  of  a  long  or  a  short  duration,  a  woman  of  sense 


and  spirit  wTuld'  always  be  able  tT^^^l^^^rt'toT^advantage.  It  wa. 
a  posf  at  which  nun.be.s  of  women  of  high  rank  aspired  in  private 
wi?h  much  fervonr,  whatever  repugnance  they  might  have  exhibited 
in  public.  Were  she  fond  of  her  husband,  or  had  any  reason  to  be  at- 
tached  to  him,  she  would  be  the  last  woman  to  hold  ^uch  a  discourse 
to  her;  but  as  their  cha-acters  were  wholly  incompatib.e,  u  were 
folly  to  seek  for  happiness  where  happiness  could  r.ot  posMb  y  be  found. 

She  added,  that  she  had  herself  been  .olic.ted  upon  honourable  terms 
by  some  men  of  very  h,gh  distinction  ;  but  that  the  dread  of  making 
an  unfo  tunate  choice  had  kept  her  from  listening  to  their  addresses  ;  that 
apprehensions  of  this  kind  would,  she  belie  ved,  long,  if 
operate  against  matrimonial  connections,  upon  the  mdissolubleness  of 
which  she  could  not  look  for  a  moment  without  tear  and  tremHmg. 

Her  counsel,  thererore,  was  to  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  all  notions 
of  a  re- union  with  the  count,  and  exert  ull  her  powers  to  captivate  the 
rojal  heart,  from  whose  well  known  generosity  and  nobleness  of  mmd 
she  had  everything  to  expect. 

Such  a  prince  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  others  in  the  same  sta- 
tion •  exclusive  of  his  rank  and  power  he  had  an  innate  dignity  of 
deposition,  which  rendered  him  amiable  for  his  own  sake.  She  frankly 
a  knowledged.  that  were  he  to  offer  himself  as  her  lover,  she  would 
Accept  him  with  open  arms;  but  that  not  being  the  case,  she  ex- 
horted hT  as  a  sincere  well-wisher,  to  act  as  she  would  do  herself  were 
in  her  Option,  and  v.ot  to  suffer  herself  to  be  deterred  f.om  a  con- 
nexion w  th  that  monarch  by  the  interested  or  groundhss  representa- 
Uons  of  faUe  friends,  her  husband's  relations,  or  weak-minOed  people 

Whether  this  young  woman  spoke  her  genui  .e  sentiments  or  ^as 
secTe  ly  deput  d'o  ufe  these  arguments,  certain  it  is,  they  made  an  im- 
ores  ion  upon  the  countess.  She  threw  off  t.e  timidry  which  had 
hUhel  accompanied  her.  and  assumed  an  air  of  freedom  and  gaiety, 
which  characterised  the  court  ot  her  lover.  ^  ci,„ 

1  the  meantime  his  passion  for  her  was  daily  gaming  ground.  She 
was  unauestionably  one  of  the  most  charming  wor>  en  of  that  age  ,  her  . 
Tersorra  n  haJipg,  and  her  humour  affable  and  cbligmg;  she  was 
sensible  and  sprightly!  and  her  manners  were  soft  and  engaging.  All 
resrwerrtnv'infible'attractionsto  a  prince  in  the  f^wer  ot  his  age.  and 
nf  R  more  than  ordinary  amorous  constitution  and  desires. 

KuT  inde^ndent  of  the  common  propensity  of  all  men  to  admire 
handsome  wLen.  Francis  bad  a  deli^acv  far  f^^^ ^^^^ 
hf.antv  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  subdue  him.  he  1.  oked  for  sometning 
^vond  what  met  his  eye;  where  internal  merit  was  wantmg.  external 
cTa  msTosft  re  ff^^  Ms  admiration  wa.  that  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  discernment,  and  he  was  never  known  to  bestow  his  attachment 

"The%rnrs:  watprecisely  such  an  object  as  his  wishes  coveted  ;  the 
more  he  saw  of  her  the  more  cause  he  louiid  to  be  enamoured.  Her 
nat  e  ^rdlsty  gave  unaffected  lustre  to 

ouired  bv  her  transplantation  into  the  gayer  scenes  of  life.    He  atteri 

'™ne"not  determined  to  make  her  the  object  of  his  particular  assidui- 
tie  He  laid  h  m,elf  out  to  obtain  her  good  graces,  with  all  that  polite 
earnestnesi  which  is  so  phasing  to  the  sex,  as  it  convinces  them  that 
^'^ar^I^S-rl^S^dness  of  station,  he  behaved  with 

ta'ion.  .       „       j^»wp1  he  had  so  long  and  so 

dillgenlly  sought.  ""''f'^^t^.e.  „„t  only  the  monarch,  Uat 

;,';:u'ir;e:ro.'':;;rio.r.?«  rc;u,<, h..  cho.n .  ™. 

She  became        \™'y™^^  «ith  «hich  nature  so  power- 

much  by  exercis.ng  those  ^l'""'''' .      ,  sent.mcnts  and  a 
ul^f  hchavl^u^  that  nap.  vlted'tlfe  ';oy.Mover's  „,i„d,  and  ex- 
S  hL^steem  nXs.  than  'he  other,  invited  hi,  attaohment. 
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Wiat  equally  delighted  Francis  and  conciliated  all  his  court,  was 
the  gentleness  of  her  deportment,  and  the  moderation  she  displayed  in 
her  conduct.  People  of  aU  degrees  met  with  the  kindest  treament 
frorn  her,  and  she  behaved  so  courteously  upon  ali  occasions,  that  it  was 
evident  she  was  solicitous  of  not  giving  offence. 

This  nieekuess  and  condescension  was  the  more  laudable  as  the  king 
?Kvr  coutinuaUy  more  fervent  in  his  affection,  and  notified  such  a  con- 
sideration for  her,  that  it  was  very  plain  she  had  ojily  to  ask  to  be 
.gratitied. 

But  she  made  no  improper  use  of  her  credit:  her  family  was  already 
so  respectable  that  it  could  disgrace  no  honours  that  might  he  conferred 
oil  tbera.  She  had  three  brothers,  as  brave  men  as  any  in  Fiance.  The 
kmg  promoted  them  to  high  commands,  in  wiiicii  they  greatly  signalized 
their  valour  and  capacity. 

In  the  meantime  the  count,  her  husband,  was  i.ot  absent  f-om  her 
memory  ;  notwithstanding  his  ill  humour,  s»ie  thought  it  incumbent  on 
her  to  soften  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power  the  m>  rtitication  of  having 

slighted  him  for  another.    As  she  possessed  an  absolute  power  over  the    she  was  willing  To  dre""" 


her  determination.  The  abbess  was  a  well-meaning  woman,  ignorati 
of  the  world  and  human  nature. 

The  confci-sor  of  the  convent  was  a  rigid  moralist,  unacquainted  wHl 
mankind,  and  wholly  taken  up  with  the  exereises  of  devotion.  In  i 
fit  of  i  Iness  which  seized  the  unhappy  countess,  they  assailed  hci 
weakened  faculties  with  tuch  terdfying  descriptions  of  the  enormity  o 
the  sin  she  had  committed  In  forsaking  her  husband,  that  as  soon  ai 
she  was  sufficiently  lecovered,  she  resolved  to  go  and  throw  herseJf ! 
his  feet  and  crave  his  forgiveness. 

Sonic  friends,  who  had  more  experi<  nee  and  discretion,  endeavourti 
to  di  suade  her  from  trusting  herself  in  the  hands  of  an  enraged  ma 
wbo  had  often  vowed  the  ssverest  rovenge  against  her,  and  who  ■ 
known  to  be  or  a  violent  and  vindictive  temper ;  but  the  resolution 
had  taken  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  by  all  the  arguments  tha) 
could  be  Uvsed. 

"  Life,"  she  said,  "  has  become  a  burthen,  of  which  she  cared  not 
how  soon  &he  was  ridden— if  her  husband  did  not  think  her  fit  to  live, 


king,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  the  most  advantageous  offers  to 
the  count  by  way  of  atonement ;  the  highest  posrs  in  the  realm  were  laid 
before  him,  but  he  rejected  them  with  scorn,  and  forbade  any  mention 
of  the  countess  in  his  presence. 

He  lived  at  a  time  when  a  sense  of  lionour  was  extremely  prevalent 
over  ail  other  considerations.  Though  proud  and  aspiring,  he  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  sacrifice  his  character  to  any  views  of  ambition. 

"  The  higher  the  king  means  to  raise  me,"  said  he,  "  the  more  no- 
torious will  be  my  degradation,  were  1  to  accept  his  offers." 

So  resolute  a  refusal  highly  chagrined  the  countess.  She  had  written 
him  a  letter  supplicatory,  and  entreating  him  to  redect  like  a  man  of 
sense  on  the  impropriety  of  the  connection  that  had  once  subsisted 
between  them,  so  much  to  the  uneasiness  and  unhappiness  of  b.th, 
that  a  separation  was  therefore  what  each  party  ought  to  desire  ;  that  a 
reconciliation  being  now  impracticable,  it  were  the  wisest  thing  they 
could  do  to  forget  each  other ;  that,  nevertheless,  it  was  her  earnest 
wish  to  contribute  to  his  wel  are  to  her  very  uttermost ;  conformably  to 
this  intent  she  had  induced  the  king,  through  the  value  and  respect  he 
entertained  for  him,  to  offer  him  the  most  important  and  most  honour- 
able employments  in  the  realm. 

But  the  resentment  of  the  count  was  proof  against  all  this,  and  all 
the  subsequent  solicitations  that  came  from  her ;  they  were  frequent 
and  pressing ;  the  countess  who  was  a  woman  of  equal  understanding 
and  feeling,  laboured  with  all  her  might  to  convince  him  that  what  had 
liappened  was  the  best  for  both  ;  hut  her  endeavours  were  lost  upon  a 
man  who,  though  he  acknowledged  that  his  Jove  was  extinguished,  yet 
■dn  violently  asserted  that  his  resentment  would  always  subsist. 

In  the  meantime  the  affection  of  Francis  continued  with  unabated 
warmth  ;  she  was  the  pn"ncipal  object  of  his  pleasures  and  cares,  and 
the  sum  of  his  happiness  v.as  centred  in  her. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  countass,  when  Francis  left  her  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Italy.    No  expedition  ever  proved 
more  unfortunate  ;  he  was  defeated,  wounded,  taken  prisoner  at  the  i 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  carried  into  Spain,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  con-  ' 
finement  by  his  rival  and  bit.ter  enemy,  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  was  near  proving  fatal  to  the  countess. 
Her  attachment  to  Francis  rendered  her  inconsolable,  and  she  gave 
herself  entirely  up  to  grief  and  lamentation. 

But  what  made  her  condition  truly  deplorable  was,  that  the  power 
was  now  devolved  into  the  hands  of  some  i-ersons  who  envied  her 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Francis,  and  resolved  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  revenge  on  account  of  some  dis- 
appointmenta  their  ambition  had  met  with  from  her  superior  credit. 

Among  these  was  the  Duchess  of  Anjzouleme,  the  mother  of  Francis, 
an  ambitious  and  haughty  woman,  who  had  long^iborne  with  secret 
indignalien  'the  influence  of  the  countess,  and  had  "strove  by  indirect 
means  to  lessen  it. 

This  unhappy  lady  was  entirely  abandoned  through  fear  of  the 
duchess,  who  had  now  become  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Seeing  herself 
exposed  to  her  insults  and  ill-treatment,  without  any  prospect  of  pro- 
tection, she  withdrew  from  the  public  world,  and  retired  to  a  country 
mansion,  in  order  to  consider  at  leisure  what  measures  it  was  most  ad- 
visable to  adopt. 

But  so  distressful  was  her  situation  that  no  one  dared  to  express  any 
commiseration  for  it,  or  seem  inclined  to  administer  any  assistance 
to  her. 

In  this  dolf.ful  state  she  was  visited  by  a  religioue  old  lady,  who  had 
often,  during  her  prosperity,  waited  upon  her  with  warm  exhortations  to 
forsake  the  court  and  return  to  penance  and  solitude. 

This  good  old  lady  again  renewed  her  solicitations  with  much  ear- 
nestness, and  prevailed  upon  her  to  shut  herself  up  in  a  nunnery  with 
an  intent  to  remain  there  for  life,  but  an  alarming  decline  in  her  health, 
together  with  the  exhortations  of  those  who  resided  there,  soon  altered 


In  these  penitential  sentiments  she  set  out  for  the  seat  of  her  hus- 
band, careless  of  the  consequence  of  so  h^'zarcious  a  step. 

He  received  her  with  a  sternness  and  silence  that  forboded  no  happy] 
issue  to  her  undertaking.  She  was  conducted  to  a  remote  part  of  hi», 
mansion,  and  lodged  in  a  dark  room,  in  which  the  hangings  and  all  the 
furniture  were  black. 

In  this  gloomy  retirement  she  was  waited  upon  by  persons  who  had, 
frder.i  not  to  hold  ciity  conversation  with  her.  She  was  supplied  with 
books  that  treated  of  de;ith  and  a  futi^re  state,  and  bidden  to  road, 
them  with  particular  attention,  and  prepare  heiself  for  another  world. 

She  was  kept  in  the  dreadful  expectation  of  in  what  manner  all  this 
would  end  during  the  space  of  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  that | 
time  the  count  came  one  evening  and  informed  her  that  on  the  following! 
day  she  should  die.  Next  morning,  accordingly,  he  entered,  accom-. 
panied  by  eight  men  with  masks  on,  two  of  whom  were  surgeons;  they, 
seized  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  tied  her  to  the  bed,  and  opened  the^ 
veins  of  her  legs  and  arms,  and  left  her  in  that  condition  to  expire. 

Such  was  the  revenge  of  this  inhuman  wretch  upon  a  lovely  woman, 
whom  his  cruel  treatment  aloke  compelled  to  hate  and  forsake  him, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  had  committed  herself  to  his  mercy. 

It  is  not  meant  that  he  should  have  received  her  again  in  his  arms, 
hut  that  indiflference  and  neglect  would  have  been  a  suflicient  punish- 
ment to  a  woman  o'  her  character,  and  would  have  afforded  ample  satis- 
faction to  his  resentment  and  anger. 

The  horrid  murder  did  not  long  remain  concealed.  The  perpetrator 
was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  and  live  many  years  in  exile,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  wrath  of  his  wife's  lover,  from  whom  he  had  ho  mercy  to 
expect. 

Francis,  on  hearing  of  the  tragical  death  of  his  beloved  countess, 
vowed  the  most  signal  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  and  di>patched  some 
resolute  men  to  carry  it  into  immediate  execution  wherever  they  could " 
find  them,  but  they  were  too  well  concealed  ;  searches  and  researches 
were  made  in  vain,  and  he  had  not  the  inelaLcholy  pleasure  of  making- 
this  just  sacrifice  to  her  memory. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  beautiful  and  amiable  countess,  who,  had  < 
she  been  properly  treated,  would  have  made  one  of  the  best  and  mot>t 
aflectionate  of  wives. 


I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  an<i  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un-, 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary  ;  but  slinks  out 
of  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without 
dust  and  heat. 

Private  Marriages  in  Oldkn  Time. — The  parsons  of  the  Old 
Fleet,  and  of  May  Fair,  were  noted  for  tlieir  celebration  of  private 
marriages ;  and,  it  appears  that  the  village  of  Hampstead  was  not  less 
remarkable  fur  conveniences  of  that  kind  to  couples  who  wLshtd  to< 
increase  their  happiness  by  a  little  air  and  exercise.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  there  stood,  near  the  Weils,  a  placed  called  Sion 
Chapel,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  keeper  of  the 
tavern,  adjoining ;  by  the  following  advertisement  from  a  paper  of 
171(5,  it  will  be  seen  what  temptations  were  held  out  to  such  parties  as 
should  keep  their  wedding  dinner  in  his  gaidens.  "8th  September,  1716, 
Sion  Chai)el  at  Hampstead,  being  a  private  and  pleasure  place,  many 
persons  of  the  best  fashion  have  lately  been  mairied  there.  Now,  as 
a  minister  is  obliged  constantly  to  attend,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  all 
persons  bringing  a  licence,  and  who  shall  have  their  wedding  dinner  in 
the  gardens,  may  be  married  in  the  said  chapel,  without  giving  any  fee 
or  reward  whatsoever  ;  and  such  as  do  not  keep  their  wedding  dinner 
at  the  gardens,  only  five  shillings  will  be  demanded  of  them  for  all 
their  fees."  Many  similar  advertisements,  in  old  papers,  show  tlie 
facilitiea  formerly  afforded  to  private  marriages. 
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MODERN  ANTIQUITIES. 

!tebx.vl  respect  to  that  noble  city,  which  was  the  universe  ;  respect 
its  ruins,  to  its  river,  to  its  monuments,  to  ils  ashes;  it  is  still  the 
r 


there  to  furnish  themselves.  Mr.  Vescovagli  is  never  unprovided.  He 
has  a  complete  collection  of  Jupiters  with  the  modius,  without  the 
modius  ;  with  the  thunderbwlt,  with  the  eapfle  ;  sitting,  slariding,  tlmn- 
dering,  thoughtful,  smiling ;  Olympic,  Cretan,  suckled  by  the  goat, 
Amalthea,  or  ddnking  nectar.    He  has  mode  t  Venuses,  or  otherwi^e  ; 


of  cities ;  Urbi  to-day,  as  in  times  past.    It  has  deseived  the  triple  |  Venus,  with  the  shell,  with  the  turtle,  with  the  dolphin  ;  Apoilos,  van- 


wn  it  wears  on  its  new  escutcheon;  Catholic  heraldry  Las  given  it 
t  tiaia,  CiUblem  of  three  Siibliiue  existences,  reun.tud  in  the  body  of  a 
e  capital  The  ancient  age,  the  middle  age,  the  modem  age,  still 
ine  ever  it,  and  with  an  unrivalled  splendour.  Rome  is  an  im- 
;nse  medal,  impressed  with  the  effigies  of  ail  the  cousuis,  of  all  the 
iperors,  of  all  the  popes;  for  cordon  (red  libbou,  worn  by  noblemen, 
re  figuratively  employed)  she  has  the  Aurelian  wall ;  history,  phi 
ophy,  politics,  are  there,  living  on  that  dead  earth,  with  their  eternal 
jons.  Respect  to  that  vast  cemetery  whose  silence  still  reL^ounds 
roagh  the  whole  universe ! 

After  a  drama  of  serious  emotion,  the  mind  loves  to  turn  back  again 
the  gaieties  of  life ;  it  is  even  an  indispensable  want  to  many  people. 
;  Rome  the  most  comic  scenes  are  met  with  in  abundance,  aad  I,  for 
f  part,  believe  it  very  fortunate.  There  is  no  city  iu  the  world  where 
e  transition  from  "grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  is  more  abrupt 
id  unexpected ;  if  it  was  not  so,  one  would  be  beset  by  tiiat  melaii- 
lOly,  which  is  not  the  calm  and  moon-lit  melancholy  of  the  artist  or 
e  painter,  seated  on  a  broken  column  of  a  temple,  but  the  melancholy 
liich  weighs  upon  the  heart. 

I  was  one  day  returning  from  the  Pretorian  camp,  a  vast  ruin,  lost 
nongst  the  vines  and  brushwood,  and  so  completely  lust  that  I  was 
lable  to  find  it.  From  a  small  eminence  near  the  Hill-gate  I  proved  to 
lyself  that  the  ground  I  saw  was  the  burial  field  of  the  vestals ;  but 
Uterary  peasant,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  proved  to  me  that  it  was  the 


mb  of  the  Hora'.il, 
.'cedcd  to  his  demand. 


nd  demanded  tenpence  for  his  information.  I 
and  continued  my  inquisitive  stroll  across  the 
mntry  amidst  broken  aqueducts,  circuses  in  ruins,  and  devastated  edi- 
ces,  which  no  longer  possess  form,  shade,  or  name,  to  see  mysttrious 
recks  of  ancient  times  fallen  in  vaults,  buried  columns;  all  those 
ages  of  petrified  history,  which  to  me  speak  louder,  ha^e  more  life, 
lore  eloquence,  than  the  pages  of  Tacitus  and  Cicero.  I  came  to  the 
ircus  of  Antoninus,  and  a  few  paces  from  it  I  perceived  tv,o  peasants 
igging  the  ground,  and  three  gentlemen,  whom  I  immediately  knew  to 
e  my  countrymen,  because  they  were  dressed  in  black,  with  while  kid 
loves,  and  the  English  are  the  only  travellers  who  visit  ruins  in  a  ball- 
ress.  With  my  natural  curi..-:ity  I  felt  an  inclination  to  joiu  the  group ; 
Iwas,  besides,  very  glad  to  find  living  creature*  in  that  solitude.  I 
wwed  to  the  strangers,  but  they  did  not  make  the  least  offer  to  re- 
um  my  salute,  for  they  were  absorbed  in  grave  meditations  on  tlie  rise 
nd  decline  of  the  Koman  empire.  The  two  peasants  who  were  working 
eemed  vexed  at  my  coming,  though  I  bcarcely  noticed  them.  They 
ept  on  digging  quite  slow,  and  with  great  caution,  sifting  every  bushel 
f  earth,  to  extract  from  it  the  relics  of  antiquity.  My  countryraeH 
very  now  and  then  kept  encouraging  the  peasants  to  persevere,  with 
ach  of  them  a  pocket  dictionary  in  his  hand.  I  found  thtm  to  be 
*amed  men,  employed  in  search  of  the  wrecks  of  other  days,  and  that 
hey  belonged  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Philosophical  Society 
if  Maachester,  Sec.  I  sat  myself  down  on  the  g  ass  to  waicu  the  pro- 
iress  of  the  poetic  enter(-rise.  The  search  was  a  fortunate  one,  and  I 
ffas  moved  to  the  heart  on  seeing  two  broken  aniphoras,  a  household 
;od  in  terra  cotta,  an  iron  tripod,  half  eatt.n  with  prt-cious,  a  bruised 
lelmet,  and  the  fore  arm  of  the  statue  of  an  infant,  dug  up  from  the 
x)sora  of  the  earth,  which  had  covered  them  for  twenty  centuries.  At 
!very  godsend  the  learned  men,  with  grave  anl  methodical  joy,  entered 
nto  dissertations  on  the  exhumed  wonder,  and  noted  down  in  their 
Ubuni  the  day,  the  hour,  the  moment,  when  their  enlightened  zeal  had 
restored  these  holy  relics  of  the  people-king  to  the  sun. 

We  accompanied  these  antiquities  to  the  calash  in  procession.  I  took 
my  share  of  the  precious  burthen  ;  I  carried  the  household  god,  and 
kisicd  it  with  devotion.  We  deposed  the  whole  upon  a  bed  of  hay  in 
the  carriage  seat,  and  when  the  calash  drove  off  I  felt  the  keenest  grief 
on  separating  from  those  treasures  1  was  never  again  to  behold. 

"  Wliat  a  fine  privilege  is  opulence,"  I  said,  while  walking  along  the 
Apj.ianway;  "that  is  g*ld  well  employed.  With  five  guineas  tiiose 
happy  savarita,  who,  contrary  to  what  is  usual  with  the  leained,  are 
rii-h,  have  acquired  a  little  museum,  of  which  they  arc  the  godfatliers, 
and  which  they'.l  proudly  show  to  their  townsmen,  their  friends,  their 
children.  Five  guineas  I  The  household  god  in  terra  cotta  is  alone 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  To  this  one  might  be  applied  what  Virgil's 
sheplierd  said  so  his — '  Aureus  e»to.' " 

On  the  same  evening  I  was  conversing  with  a  Roman  priest  in  tha 
warehouse  of  Mr.  Vescovagli,  the  mosi  celebrated  antirjuary  in  the 
Mr.  Vescovagli's  warehouse  is  a  real  muneum,  a 
Is  filled  with  statues,  of  fabulous  value  ;  it  is  the 
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quishers  of  the  serpent,  Python,  or  of  Venus ;  Uacchuses,  Greek  or 
Indian;  a  seraglio  of  gwddesses,  a  college  of  Cupids.  Mythology  has 
made  Vescovagli  a  millionist  ;  it  is  the  first  learned  man  it  has  en- 
riched, i  was  then  convcr.sing  in  his  front  shop  with  a  Roman  priest. 
At  Vescovagli's  no  other  subject  than  antiquities  is  ever  introduced ;  no 
other  conversation  would  be  admitted,  and  would  olfend  the  majesty  of 
bis  gods. 

"  You  have,  then,  been  present  at  a  search  for  antiqtiities  ?"  said  the 
priest,  to  me. 

'*  Yes,  sir  ;  to-day. 
"  At  the  Forum  ?" 
"  No;  near  the  Circus  of  Caracalla." 

"  Ah  !  it  seems  M.  de  Torlonia  has  commenced  treasure-finding  cm 
his  land." 

*'  Not  at  all;  it  was  three  of  my  countrymen  who  paid  the  workmen, 
and  who  have  carried  the  treasures  away  with  them." 
"  Englishmen  ! — and  what  have  they  found  ?" 

I  then  gave  him  an  inventory  of  the  discoveries  made.    He  listened, 
smilingly,  and  said, — 

"  Did  they  dig  very  deep?" 
"  Four  or  five  feet." 

"  Why,  then,  they  were  very  lucky,  indeed,  to  find,  at  a  depth  of  five 
feet,  treasures  that  must  have  had  fifty  over  them  in  that  locality ;  it  is 
a  miracle,  such  as  there  are  none  like  it  in  the  Holy  Gosijcl.  My  dear 
sir,  I  am  acquainted  with  your  treasures,  your  household  god,  your 
heln:et,  your  iiifarit's  arm.  I  saw  them  last  Sunday  at  one  of  my 
friend's,  who  has  a  manufacture  of  antiquities." 
"  Is  it  possible,  abbe  ?" 

"  Most  possible.  I  can  show  you  a  sculptor's  private  workshop,  where 
the  men  make  nothing:  but  arms  broken  off  at  the  elbow,  heads  of  gods, 
bosoms  of  goddesses,  feet  of  satyrs,  torses  which  have  belonged  to  no- 
body, groups  of  Apoilos,  without  arms,  embracing  Venuses  without 
heads,  Cupids,  of  whicli  nothing  remains  but  the  bow.  A  liquid  has 
been  invented,  of  which  a  single  drop  suddenly  gives  to  marble  the 
honourable  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years.  There  are,  here  and  there, 
in  the  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ruins,  false  shepherds,  with  a 
few  half-starved  sheep,  and  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  loreignars.  The 
postillions  of  the  calaslies  tell  them  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  made 
every  day  by  digging  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
English  are  the  eternal  victims  of  these  mystifications  :  they  offer 
money  to  the  herdsmen,  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  v/ide-spreading  beecfc- 
trees,  to  engage  them  to  make  a  search ;  the  herdsmen,  posted  there 
by  the  general  company  of  nev/  ruins,  always  know  where  to  dig.  They 
at  first  feign  the  utmost  discouragement,  exclaim  they  are  killing  them- 
selves to  no  purpose — every  limb  is  covered  with  perspiration,  which  is 
very  easy  in  this  climate — they  are  om  the  point  of  throwing  down  their 
mittocks  in  despa'r,  when  all  at  once  they  discover  the  precious  vein, 
and  the  foreigr,ers  leap  for  joy,  and  reward  them  liberally  with  their 
gold.    England  is  fuil  of  antiquities  six  months  old. 

"  Tiie  amateurs  of  medals  also  never  leave  Rome  empty-handed.  Here, 
at  this  very  day,  money  is  struck  with  the  elfigies  of  Cassar,  of  Adrian, 
of  Titus,  of  Heliogabalus,  of  all  the  Antonines  ;  it  is  a  species  o*'  coin- 
ing for  which  the  law  awards  no  punishment. 

"  An  illustrio'ds  German  very  lately  was  in  the  utmost  despair  at  being 
unable  to  find  a  great  bronze  Otho;  small  bronze  ones  were  offered  h6n 
by  dozens ;  it  was  the  great  one  he,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  in  pur- 
suit of.  He  made  his  happiness  depend  on  the  possession  of  that  medal? 
his  existence  was  poisoned  by  the  total  eclipse  of  that  Otho.  He  haa 
made  a  voyage  to  Constantinople  for  the  express  purpose  of  ferreting 
out  that  phoenix  of  brass ;  he  had  there  found  all  the  emperors  of  the 
upper  and  lower  empire,  all,  except  Otho. 

"  A  manufacturer  of  medals,  who  dines  at  Lepris,  had  heard  the  h^- 
mentations  of  the  un'.ortunate  German.  He  made  a  great  bronze  Otho, 
a  most  adaiirabie  copy;  then  he  fi]e>i  it,  he  nailed  it,  he  corroded  it; 
you  might  have  seen  it  grow  a  century  older  every  five  minutes,  and 
have  said  it  had  been  jode  over  by  all  the  horses  of  Theodorie.  The 
manufacturer  himself  worked  with  such  zeal  that  lie  no  longer  recag- 
ni  ed  hii  young  Otho.  On  the  first  interview  at  Lepris  the  German 
attain  began  gio-ining  over  the  unfindable  bronze  emperor.  The  dealer 
brought  him  by  degrees  to  the  point,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  box  con- 
taining a  hundred  medals;  amoiijust  which  was  the  great  bronze  Otbo. 
From  coin  to  coin  the  le.iriied  German  came  at  length  to  the  object  of 
his  passion.  Ai;hilles  did  not  bound  higher  at  Scyros  on  finding  a  set 
I  of  arms  under  the  silks  and  gewgaws  of  G}*necea.    '  Here  it  is !'  he 
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a  struggle  of  liutoismatic  love  between  thfe  manufacturer  and  thie 
German. 

The  former  said  he  valued  his  Otho  more  than  his  life.  The  German 
placed  his  life  and  his  fbrtune  at  the  feet  of  the  medal  maker.  At 
length,  the  same  as  Antiochus  ceded  his  dear  S'ratonice  to  his  son, 
dying  from  1  ve,  so  did  the  philanthropic  medalist,  moved  even  to 
tears,  give  up  the  great  bronze  Otho  in  exchange  for  two  thousand 
Roman  crowns. 

I  left  the  Roman  priest,  and  Could  not  prevent  mj'self  from  smiling 
on  casting  a  last  glance  on  M.  Vescovagl^'s  Olympus.  Those  gods  no 
longer  inspired  me  with  any  respect;  they  were  really  false  gods;  I 
even  fancied  they  looked  ashamed  of  themselves.  On  returning  to  my 
hotel  I  passed  before  the  Pantheon,  and  I  touched  it  on  every  side.  I 
scratched  its  brick  walls  with  my  nails,  its  marble  coluraHS,  to  assure 
myself  the  edifice  took  its  existence  fiom  the  age  of  Agrippa. 

"Oh!  yes,  yes,"  I  said  to  myself;  "this  is  really  the  work  of  all 
powerful  Rome !  Ridicule  expires  before  this  imperishable  portico,  be 
fore  this  majesty  of  ages  and  of  the  fine  arts.  The  Italian  makes  a 
medal — the  Roman  has  made  the  Pantheon." 


MIRANDA ; 

OR, 

THE   HEIRESS   OF   THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last,) 
CHAPTER  CLlII. 

THE  ATTEMPTED    RESCUE.  — WITLEt's    DEVOTION    TO  PERCY.   THE 

LODGMENT  IN  NEWGATE. 

It  was  strange,  but  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  the  furious  stride 
of  the  elements  rather  assuaged  than  increased  the  deep  anxietic?  of 
Rowland  Percy,  m  consequf.nce  of  his  arr'»>t,  and  the  awful  fate  which 
awaited  him.  His  imagination  seemed  lifted  above  the  eaMh  and  its 
pursuits  as  he  heard  the  incessant  boom  of  "  Heaven's  artillery,"  and 
he  sat  perfectly  calm,  while  Bernard  Varley  shrunk  into  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  wa  chhouse,  and  consternation  was  depicted  upon  the 
faces  of  the  conNtahles. 

When  the  loud  thunderclaps  were  not  heard  so  frequently,  and  the 
dazzUng  flashes  of  forked  lightning  were  not  each  moment  bewildering 
the  faculties  of  all  who  looked  through  the  begrimed  window-panes 
into  the  street,  Varley  made  an  effort  to  rouse  bimoelf  from  the  mental 
disquietude  that  had  come  over  him.  He  strode  towards  the  door, 
jaying,  as  he  went, — 

"  It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  storm  is  over,  and  the  prisoner  can  be 
removed.  Surely  no  mob  could  stand  such  a  torrent  of  rain  as  has  been 
falling  within  these  ten  minutes." 

One  of  the  constables  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  looked  out. 
The  gutters  were  sw  lien  to  petty  brooks,  and  such  torrents  of  water 
■were  rushmg  down  the  hill,  that  a«y  one  might  have  supposed  some 
river  above  had  burbt  its  bounds,  anh  was  sweeping  headlong  into  the 
Valley. 

"  I  don't  see  nobody,"  sa'd  the  officer. 

"  But  if  there  was  nobody,"  cried  the  beadle,  who  had  become  quickly 
heroic  since  Rowland's  capture,  "  I'd  face  him.  It  isa't  nobody  as  can 
defy  a  beadle." 

"  Come  on  with  your  prisoners,"  cried  Varfey ;  "  I  will  know  ho  rest 
to  night,  nor  shall  refreshment  pass  my  hps,  till  this  murderer  is  in 
prison." 

"  Murderer  yourself,"  said  Rowland;  "once  and  for  all,  before  those 
here  present,  I  declare  my  iimocence  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me,  and 
■with  it  my  firm  conviction  that  you,  my  accuser,  and  the  fal^e  witness 
against  me,  are  yourself  the  murderer  of  Sir  George  Rankley." 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Varley  ;  "you  are  going  to  be  hung,  so  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  prosecute  you  for  a  libel;  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  man 
condemned  to  the  gallows  is  certa(nly  that,  until  the  drop  falls  from  be- 
neath his  feet,  he  may  say  just  whatever  he  plea.-es." 

'Vi  lain!  you  in  vain  strive  to  hide  beneath  that  sneering  exterior 
the  torments  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease." 

"Rail  on,  Rowland  Percy,  rail  on;  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  take 
that  poor,  but  pleasant  revenge  upon  those  who  have  fcucceeded  in  sur- 
rendering you  to  justice." 

"  I  cannot,  will  not,  have  my  p  isoner  spoken  of  in  such  a  strain  by 
any  one,"  said  the  officer,  who  principally  had  assumed  the  charge  of 
Rowland  Percy.  "Come  on  to  Newgate,  since  Master  Constable  here 
appears  not  to  like  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  of  so  serious  ft 


criminal,  although  I  very  much  dowbt  if  the  govetabr  of  Newgat 
consider  himself  authorised  to  receive  a  prisoner,  except  upon  a  v/an 
committing  him  to  his  custodj  and  safe  keeping." 

"  Do  try,"  sa  d  the  watch-house  keeper  ;  "  we  really  have  no 
{■uflSciently  secure  for  a  inurderer.    Besides,  we  shall  have  all  sortA^ 
Bight-cha'ges  as  well,  which  will  mix  hini  up,  ybu  know — very  * 
indeed.    Murderers  is  murderers,  and  ought  to  have  piaces  all  to 
selves,  in  my  uncommon  humble  opinion." 

Why  waste  time  here,"  cried  Varley,  "in  chafFerilig  about  s 
point?    Come  on,  I  say,  come  on."  ^  "        "  ' 

"Come,"  said  the  officer  to  Rowland  Per<S^V«^iiiy  ilJvifcte  16  j 
that  you  hold  no  furth6?r  conversation  with  that  thin  ;  he  seettis 
most  determined  enemy." 

"You  have  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  good  fee 
replied  Rowland ;  "yoti  could  not  perform  an  unwelcoilie  oliice 
kindlier  spirit."  '  -  ■■. 

The  little  party,  which  was  sti-ehgihgnfefl  by  all  the  night-Mteh 
coula  be  spared  from  the  watch-hou  e,  now  proceeded  ta  the  door, 
thunder-storm  had  quite  abated;  and,  although  a  heavy,  misty  raltt 
Still  falling,  the  sky  was  getting'  lighter,  and  people  were  begi 
again  to  venture  forth  trom  various  plaees  of  refuge  from  the  peltlij(| 
the  storm  into  which  they  had  rushed.    The  streets  were  beautiftl 
clean,  from  the  eflfects  of  the  deluge  of  rain  that  had  fallen  ;  in  fact, 
beadle  remarked,—  "  You  might  eat  oft  them,  and  they  was  a  wond 
good  for  paupers." 

"  The  mob  has  gone,"  remarked  Varley,  with  an  air  of  satisfactJi 
as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  party,  and  found  that  Rowland  was  guafd 
by  nine  men  in  all,  including  himself  and  the  beadle. 

"  A  rescue  would  be  impossible,"  he  then  said  to  the  officer. 

"  You  mind  your  business,  and  I'll  mind  mine,"  was  the  pithy  i! 
rather  unpromising  answer. 

"  You  shall  some  day,  and  that  soon,  too,  tepeht  this  insoiehSii 
said  Varley.  "As  it  is,  it  is  some  hundreds  of  pbuntis  but  of  yd 
pocket." 

The  officer  only  laughed,  and  walked  on,  holding  Rowland  by'  t: 
arm  ;  and,  although  he  hardly  thought  it  all  likely  he  would  try  to  ^ 
away  from  so  many,  yet  he  kept  a  most  wary  and  vigilant  eye  upon  I 
prisoner. 

No  interruption  took  place  till  they  came  opposite  to  Shoe-lane,  u 
then,  from  that  thoroughfare,  there  ran  oat  a  man  who,  throwing  up  r 
hat  in  the  air,  cried  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  that  must  have  been  hear& 
long  way, — 

"Grabs — grabs — Newgate  a-hoy  !" 

The  officers  drew  back  a  step,  as  if  uncertain  what  was  lalbbut  to  happe 
and  yet,  thinking  it  something  dangerous ;  and  at  the  moment  froiri  Fie) 
lane,  there  merged  a  strong  body  of  men,  while  from  Shoe-lane  cm 
some  four  or  five,  who  commenced  hustling  the  constables  and  ilSf 
prisoner.  . 

The  officer  who  held  Rowland  Sh  ati  irjstaht  Snatched  a  pistol  fro 
his  pocket,  and,  placing  its  muzzle  against  Rowland's  cheek,  he  crie4,'- 

"  Dead  or  alive,  I  will  have  my  man!  You  know  roe — my  nandc; 
Hunter.  Clear  the  way,  or  yoti  will  have  his  death  at  your  doors- 
clear  the  way !"  .  .  . 

"  Rowland  Percy,"  cried  a  voice,  *'Wn  ybii  ?ree  yojuVself  ?" 

The  voice  was  Witlet's,  and  at  that  ihomeht  he  made  a  rush  betW^ 
the  officer  and  Rowland.  The  former  turned  the  muzzle  of  his  pist 
full  against  Witlet's  breast.  ' 

"  I  know  you,"  he  said  ;  "  do  you  want  an  ounce  of  lead  in  yqi 
lungs  1    Come,  come,  Ned  Witlet,  don't  be  a  fool ;  I  will  have  my 
soner ;  and  you  know  when  I  say  I  will,  I  will." 

"  Fly,  Rowland,  fly!"  cried  Witlet;  "  fire  away.  Hunter,  but  let 
go !" 

Ail  this  happened  in  the  coarse  of  about  half  a  minute,  and  Rowlai 
Percy  had  just  time  to  say, — 

"  Witlet,  Witlet,  I  swear,  if  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  me,  to  delivi 
myself  up  at  the  door  of  Newgate,"  when  a  rush  was  made  ftom  bch 
to  the  officers'  rescue  by  the  remainder  of  the  watch.    Probably,  the: 
Mr.  Bellamy,  the  beadle,  die  as  good  service  as  anybody;  for  in 
fright,  he  made  a  wild  kind  <  f  rush  across  the  road,  right  against 
party  that  was  advancing  from  Ficld-lane,  and  they  were  so  plea 
with  the  fun  of  bonneting  the  beadle,  that  time  was  afforded  to. 
officers  to  get  back  to  the  watch-iiouse  with  their  prisoner,  and  once  j 
Rowland  found  himself,  aftei  a  futile  attempt  to  save  kim,  a  priso^ 
w.thout  a  hope  of  rescue. 

"  This  is  sharp  work,"  remarked  the  officer. 

"I  knew  nothing  of  it,"  said  Rowland;  "  and  all  I  have  to  bej{^ 
you  is,  that  nothing  may  be  said  of  it  to  Witlet's  prejudice.  He  ^tt 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  is  his  in  this  world— a  better  heart  never 
in  human  bosom.  The  law  will  be  satisfied  in  its  blind  venge^ 
against  me.  Let  him  reap  no  evil  consequences  from  this  raSi 
attempt," 
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'"rB'uff.om  me  they  shall  hear  of  it,'^  cried  Bernard  Varij.  -ho^^^^^ 
,^ite  wild  with  rage  and  disappointment  that  Rowland  was  not  safely 

^Grl;i~h^psr  saidth.watch-We.eep^  ;^tca^^ 
Ife  wouldn't  be  safe  he  e  all  nighty    You  ^^-^.^Jf^f,^;*  .f^otn 

'"'f'n  write  a  note  stating  the  particulars  to  the  governbr  .f  New- 
•Without  bloodshed."-  ,  ^^^^  t  ^^om 

*Thf  Jan  «s,.ed  off,  and  .h.  .ho,«       f„ lo^ed  uJoS 

""l^Hrhf .I'^XiroScen  .nd  he  *as  going  towards , he  door, 
,hen"v:>e;.  In  his  l^pattenc,  an„cip«=d  Mr„  and  ope,,ed  U 
"  Ha'  ha!"  laughed  the  mamac  fiom  A^thout,     jou  wui  y 

'"^^,;:rn->n^' foXh:"^^^^  h.  ga^pe, 

Ho"— how  came  you  U) know  that!"  Tint  here 

..  Never  mind.    1  know,  perhaps,  mote  than  you  think.    But  here 

"A°p"ro"t"aV,out  a  dozen  well-armed  men  reached  ^^'.'"Or  't  V.. 
wa  cS  house,  and  their  leader  placed  a  small  piece  e£  paper  m  the  hands 
"'nSrprn'lrTor^TN^wga.e.   Though  contrary  to  rule, 
»   ''™,'w:s':. gild'h;  .he  govemor.  and  the  additional  Torce  of  resolu.., 

"'^X  "e^.rg^.:r:>*::t^:r^I-,  as  he  .eked  upc„  Row,and 
PeK  s  ioca?:era',ion  in  Newgate  ,ui,e  as  a>re»dy  sa  ciy  accompl.*e^^ 

''^«T.h\Vrt"L'„"fyfu"'':aM  the  officer,  till  to  mjnw.  The 
prisonerwiU  hr  .aren  </BU-..ree.  .0  he  identlBed,  when  you  can 

"'"IS' «id  Va-ley  "Let  him  ..cape  now  at  your  peril.  And 

yet  I  .Talf L  him  safel/wged  In  Newgate  myself.    I  have  sworn  to 

*T^rH7-! 'TM 
the  gloomy  prl.o,;.h.use  from  whence  Ned  W.tle.  had  »' 
om'uchtoir and  difficulty,  escaped.    ^Iiere       no  „pp  »  t  ™ 

SJe^S'h-rdrS^^^^^^^^^ 

rth--hrj:r^^^^^^^^ 

entrances  of  siaHle-yards  and  coach-innS;  another 
The  wretched  porrals  of  Newgate  were  gained  at  last,  and  m  anotner 
moment  poor  Rowland  was  a  prisoner  within  It*  walls.  , 
''Ha  !  ha  1"  laughed  Bernard  Varl.y  ;  "  1  triumph-I  tnumph  I  Oh  . 
r  havf  rtreanied  of  such  a  time  as  this." 

."  Ha-  ha  1"  cr  ed  the  beadle,  who  thought  Varley's  manner  uncom- 
monly Rrand.  "  I've  triumphed  too,  and  I  have  dreadful  dreams.  My 

^''?^f^?v'^Z^d  Va  ley  as  he  pushed  him  on  one  side  with  a 
ve;ernce  Tarml^e  him^;it  do.n^ight  in  the  ke.nel.  and  started 
froTla  the  »pot. 


CHAPTER  CLIV. 


SAMUEI.  TWttTEK's  KESOLVfc  AKB   WRITTEN  COK^MIOH.  ^  WSTIKO 
TO  LIVERPOOL.  „ 

NO  sooner  did  Samuel  Twitter  get  perfectly  ^f^'^;;' 
Varley,  after  his  quarrel  and  fight  in  the 

who  for  some  distance  continued  to  follow  him,  than  he  "^^IV^f 
reveral  circumstances  in  his  mind,  and  he  came  to  the  resolution  to 
put  the  plan  he  had  long  .ince  formed  into  execution. 
^  He  made  no  doubt  but  that  Va  ley  would  not  cease     ™ake  des^^^^^^^^ 
efforts  to  regain  the  money  he,  'iwi  ter,  had  p.'ssessed  himself  of  by 
mrans  o?  the^'forged  check.   London,  therefore,  was  the  most  dangerous 
spot  he  cou  d  choose  for  his  residence. 

T^P.ides  this,  be  felt  the  full  de,ire  for  revenge  against  Varley,  wHo 
hafin  so  man;  ways  attempted  to  do  him  deadly  injury.  He  bad  more 
had  m  ^"^''"y  /  .  Twitter's,  life;  and  now  he  had  a  chance  of 
;"th^  t^b^a^^^^^^^^^  -thing   could  afford  Twitter  so 

much  happiness  as  the  knowledge  that  Varley  himself  was  suffering  the 

nrof  ^let^hoS^t:,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest  livery  stables^  and 
inau  red  how  soon  he  could  have  a  post  chaise  and  four  to  carry  him  to 
U velpool  when  he  was  informed  that  in  less  than  an  hour  it  would  be 

'".''The?ieTit  be  got  ready  immediately,  and  sent  round  to  the  hotel, 
whpn  I  will  be  ready  before  it  can,  and  shall  bi  waitmg. 

'  Very  weU  sir."  said  the  man.  who  took  the  order,  with  great  de- 

n:u;'e;tutS^^^^^^^^  his  hotel,  where  he 

gav7  d^rs"^^^  sho'uld  be  on  any  account  allowed  t^^^^^^^^^ 
^    \      »c.  «ri  hnnt  he  first  knew  the  r  name  and  business,  as  he  was 
SuT.harBe,rrV  va,;:y  might  have  watched  h.m,  and  attempted  t. 

"Tf::rL":r"r:nred?irf:ri.is  immediate  departu,e  » -™  - 'he 
posfraise  luld  be  announced,  he  died  tor  writing  materials,  and 

"^'^hrwrS^r  rsSe"  -orirthc  who.  of  the  occurrences  as 

deeds  of  ,t,onger  motive  actuates  me.  and  that 

?  i  !nn  Rowland  Percy,  who  is  innocent  ot  the  murder. 
—I  niean  _  Rankley,  who  was  a  kind  and  generous 

"  I  ^"r^'t    I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  plate  be.ong- 
TnrtTs'irTeliTRa^^^^^  -  -  ^-^^  ^  ^ 

'""'^hTwas  nfother  than  a  man  named  Ned  Witlet.  who  used  to 

'Zl  S  tike  What  booty  I  had.  carry  it  to  Loudon,  and  then  dis- 
'"' oliourse  he  kept  a  great  portion  for  his  own  pains,  and  gave  me 

confused  by  his  .crut.n.zi.-g  ^l^nce.  and  he  said  ,n  a  .  ^^^^^ 
.;;rm^:r:Tat:';n\hee":trJur:n'rco„.rar'y,  you  ohtai. 
som.  thing  in  the  ^-V  «f  exchange.  eontinued- 
ray  how  r^g  has'slr  c:;"rge  Rankley  allowed  you  to  effect  a  con- 
version of  his  P'.f  f^iiy  aware  of  the  extreme  danger 
"  I  TaVl  1  d  out  in  my  peculations  ;  a  cold  sweat  came 
Irmt  ardlirrppeHpon  my  knees,  beseeching  him  not  to  inform 

''^.'^rjmuerrwtuer.'l  said,  f  why  should  I  not  instantly  explain 
to  Sir  Se  what  y'ou  have  done?  you  v^ouldtheu  be  transported  for 

"''■.'l  begged,  and  entreated,  and  promised  aU  that  a  man.  under  3UcU 
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circumstances  only,  could  think  of;  nay,  I  even  offered  to  be  his 
slave. 

"  Bernard  Varley  paused  a  raoraent  or  two,  and  then  he  said  

*'  'Well,  Sainuel  Twitter,  there  is  one  condition,  and  one  only,  upon 
■which  I  will  be  silent  upon  what  has  passed.' 

"  •  Name  it— name  it,  Mr.  Varley,  and  depend  upon  it,  if  it  be  anythin 
short  of  life  or  imprisonment,  I'll  do  it.' 

"  'Well,  then,  attend  to  me  ;  can  you  be  faithful  V 

"  '  I  can  and  will.' 

"  '  Then  will  you  become  my  assistant  in  petting  up  certain  schemes 
in  the  house  against  Sir  George  Rankley  ?  I  have  certain  designs  ofmy 
own,  which  I  will  explain  more  fully  by  and  by  ;  but  swear  to  me  that 
henceforth  you  will  be  faithful  to  my  person  and  interests.' 

"  I  solemnly  swore  to  be  so,  to  do  all  that  he  desired,  and  to  keep 
secret  all  that  he  said  or  did,  or  I  did  for  him. 

'  Now,  then,  Samuel  Twitter,  attend  to  me  as  we  walk  back  to  the 
Grange.  I  will  unfold  to  you  a  few  of  my  projects,  in  the  fulfiUing  of 
which  I  shall  require  your  assistance.' 

•"I  would  have  it  happen,'  he  continued,  '  that  Sir  George  Rankley 
was  dead." 

'Dead!'  I  exclaimed. 
"  *  Yes,  dead — you  understand  me,  Twitter  V 
"  '  Yes  ;  but  not  murder  V 
"  •  It  matters  little,  you  know ;  for  should  he  not  die  as  soon  as  I 
should  wish  him  to  die,  you  must  assist  me  to  dispose  of  him— do  you 
hear  me  ?  there  will  be  no  danger,  but  sueh  as  can  only  arise  when  you 
refuse  to  aid  me,  or  to  break  my  council.' 

"  I  promised  to  do  all  he  required  of  me,  but  I  trembled  excessively 
•when  he  talked  of  murder  in  such  a  cool  strain. 

"  •  I  wish,'  he  said,  '  that  after  that  there  should  be  found  a  will  by 
Sir  George  Rankley,  bequeathing  to  me  all  his  property,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  marry  his  daughter.  Now,  when  Miranda  finds  herself 
no  longer  possessed  of  anything  like  independence,  and  poverty  treads 
close  on  her  heels,  she  will  become  an  easy  conquest.' 

"  '  But,'  said  I,  '  there  is  young  Mr.  Percy  ;  it  is  well  known  among 
the  servants  that  they  are  attached  to  each  other.' 

It  matters  little/  he  replied;  'I  have  beer,  thinking  over  that 
matter,  and  I  believe  I  can  foment  a  quarrel  between  Sir  George  Rankley 
and  the  Squire  of  Larks  wood;  a  duel  will  be  the  consequence,  and,  if 
Sir  George  falls,  why  our  work  is  the  lighter.' 

"  •  True,'  I  replied ;  '  that  way  then  our  work  will  be  so  much  the  lighter 
for  1  own  my  nerves  are  not  of  the  best,  and  I  shrink  fiom  murder.' 

"  •  You  have  not  the  liberty  to  shrink  at  anything,'  replied  Bernard 
Varley,  with  sternness  and  impatience,  '  for  .should  he  not  fall,  it  wUl 
be  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  somehow  or  other;  and  recollect 
should  you  fail,  you  will  certainly  be  consigned  to  a  prison  for  life' 
while  I  offer  you  immunity  for  all  that  is  past,  and  a  sufficiency  out 
of  the  funds  the  Grange  estate  will  produce  to  me,  to  enable  you  to  live 
independently  for  life— but  in  the  meantime  you  must  be  both  silent 
and  cautious,  for  should  a  word  drop,  that  word  will  be  your  sentence 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.' 

"  Thus  speaking,  we  both  arrived  at  the  Grange,  and  I  retired  to  the 
apartment  allotted  to  me,  there  in  silence  to  meditate  upon  the  strange 
conference  that  had  passed  between  us. 

"  The  principal  events  that  I  have  now  to  relate,  are  already  known  • 
a  quarrel  was  fomented  between  Sir  George  Rankley  and  the  Squire 
of  Larkswood,  as  Mr.  Percy  was  called;  they  fought,  and  the  former  was 
wounded;  that  wound  was  trifling,  but  it  gave  Bernard  Vatl»y  the  op- 
portunity he  sought,  for,  stealing  to  his  room  and  relieving  the  nurse 
he  smothered  him  with  his  pillow.  I  was  to  have  aided,  but  I  fainted 
on  the  bed. 

"  Bernard  Varley  refused  to  give  me  my  share  of  the  produce  of  our 
iniquity,  for  he  obtained  a  forged  will  and  all  was  hi.s.  I  attempted  to 
induce  him  to  act  fairly,  but  he  made  more  than  one  attempt  on  my 
hfe.  I  have  now  a  sufhciency,  and  am  about  te  quit  the  country,  and 
before  this  confession  can  reach  you,  I  shall  be  far  away  beyond  yeur 
reach.  I  go  to  the  east,  there  to  spend  the  remaind?r  of  my  day.s  in 
seclusion,  and  to  repf-nt  of  the  crimes  I  have  been  guilty  of 

"  Bernard  Varley  ought  to  be  arrested  and  confronted  with  my  con- 
fession, without  his  h  -wiug  any  knowledge  that  I  have  escaped  ;  if  he 
supposes  I  am  in  custody,  you  will  speedily  ascertain  the  txuth'of  my 
words.  ^ 

"  Rowland  Percy  is  innocent  of  the  charge.  Bernard  Varley  is  guilty 
of  it,  and  I  was  present,  but  unable  to  assist  in  consequence  of  insensi- 
bUity,  induced  by  my  fear  of  shedding  blood.  The  will  was  forged,  and 
Miss  Miranda  Rankley  has  been  robbed  of  her  inheritance. 

This  confession  is  true,  I  solemnly  declare,  and  my  share  of  the 
dreadful  transaction  I  have  detailed  was  forced  upon  me,  for  the  only 
crimes  I  had  ever  committed  amounted  to  no  more  than  robbing- 
murder  was  sgalnst  my  nature.  I  now  wish  justice  to  be  done  to  the 
innocent  and  to  the  guilty.    I  do  now  all  that  I  can  do  towards  such  an 


end  without  my  person  being  endangered— that  I  shrink  from— I  irft 
live  and  repent ;  but  much  more  injury  may  be  prevented  by  this  con. 

r  ^^^^""^^  "Samuel  Twitter;! 

To  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  York,  and  the  Town  Council." 

Twitter  carefully  directed  this  paper  and  sealed  it  up,  though  he  had 
written  the  body  of  it  in  great  haste  and  even  perturbation  of  spirit  Sr 
every  sound  caused  a  start,  and  the  recital  of  his  own  crimes  brouaht 
bead-like  drops  of  moisture  upon  his  brow.  At  length  he  securea1$« 
packet  carefully  in  his  bosom,  and  as  he  extinguished  the  taper  he  h»t 
used  to  seal  it,  a  waiter  entered  the  room,  sayin"-— 

"  Mr.  Twitter." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  The  travelling  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir,  and  waits  for  you  " 

"  I  am  ready,"  exclaimed  Twitter,  as  he  rose,  and  pointing  to  a  port, 
manteau  and  trunk,  desired  that  they  should  be  placed  in  it,  and  then 
following  himself,  he  was  soon  safely  shut  in. 

No  sooner  was  he  inside,  than  he  hastHy  pulled  up  the  blinds  on 
either  side,  fearful  of  meeting  by  accident  his  arch  enemy,  Bernard 
Varley,  and  calling  to  the  post-boy,  he  said— 

"  Drive  on  as  fast  as  you  can,"  and  in  another  moment  he  was  rattling 
over  the  stones  at  a  rate  that  excited  the  attention  of  everybody  who 
came  m  the  road.  /  / 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


REMEMBRANCE. 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

When  my  life  was  in  it8  prime, 

Yet  untouched  and  uncorrupted 

By  the  blighting  hand  of  Time. 

When  the  flow'ret  and  the  sunshine 

Were  companions  of  the  scene ; 

And  hope  was  in  its  vigour  then, 

And  pleasure  in  its  green. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

When  the  storm  of  sorrow  came. 

And  extinguished,  and  for  ever, 

All  the  glories  of  life's  frame ; 

When  one  by  one  the  blossoms 

Of  affection  dropp'd  away, 

And  despair  came  with  tiie  darkness 

AKd  affliction  with  the  day. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

But  ah  !  'tis  vain  to  mourn 

For  the  bright  hours  and  the  loved  ones 

That  will  never  more  return. 

Let  the  present  have  its  torture, 

And  the  past  its  store  of  ill ;  , 

To  the  future,  to  the  future, 

We  will  look  with  gladness  still. 


NOTICE  TO  CORHESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  addressed  to  the  Editor  (post  paid)  will 
with  immediate  atter  tijn.  p*";,  wm 

^Tament~"       ^  ^"^^^  "  "  ^he  Costermonger's 

?■  conclusion  of  "The  Foundling.' 

-r'":;/!^  flja  l  appear  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  thanks  are  te«« 
dered  for  the  artice,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  the  author 

^'xi'l^V'l-T'''^'^^'^  P°«'^'«'  "Tbe  Three  Tree 

Well, '  shall  appear  m  our  next. 

Declined,  with  thanks.-- To  May;"  -A  Song  for  Fatherland  "Ad. 
ventures  of  a  Schoolboy." 

h"^"!' "P^^'  "Nothing;"  to  the  second. 
No  ;    to  the  third,  "  We  cannot  tell." 

H.  J  HAMP._"Tlie  Ruby  Ring"  shall  appearln  our  next  number 

Ihe  author,  perceiving  the  alterations  we  have  ,«ade,  will  be  able  to 

observe  his  faults ;  and  we  know  an  improvement  will  be  noticed  in 

A  Friend  to  Morality  is  angry  without  cause.    The  bigotry,  we 
think,  18  not  on  our  side.  "'S^^'j,  T*e 

Cosmopolite  makes  a  great  noise  about  a  little  thing;  if  we  were  to 
answer  every  letter  we  receive  upo«  frivolous  subjects,  we  Z2 

collZ^LrV  '^'"'^       ^""^  subscriber,  than  in  the  instance 
complained  of.    The  question  is  ridiculous.  -      ^  <  ... 
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THE  WANDERING  TROUBADOUR. 

A  YOUTH,  who  had  just  set  out  on  a  partj^  of  pleasure,  overtook  a 
•wretched-looking  set  of  travellers,  who  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their 
way. 

The  company  consisted  of  an  aged  man,  apparently  seventy  years  old, 
a  woman  about  twenty  years  younger,  a  girl  of  sweet  eighteen,  and  two 
boys,  perhaps  of  about  two  or  three  years  younger,  and  about  a  year's 
difference  in  their  ages.  They  were  amusing  theaoselves  by  gathering 
nuts  by  the  wayside. 

The  old  man  had  the  black  collar  of  his  coat  ornamented  with  shells, 
and  at  his  teet,  for  he  was  seated,  lay  his  pilgrim's  staff  and  bagpipe. 
He  wa?  humming  an  air  of  some  vivacity,  while  the  «ld  woman  was  en- 
gaged in  uttering  bitter  complaints  against  her  present  misery.  The 
young  girl  seemed  wrapped  in  thought,  and  the  two  youths  were 
shouting  and  exerting  their  lungs  for  the  express  purpose  of  stunning 
one,  while  the  youth  observed  them  from  a  neighbouring  eminence. 

The  old  woman  was  the  first  to  speak  to  her  husband. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  in  our  situation  you  can  think  of  singing  in  this 
manner." 

"  I  am  driving  away  sorrow." 

"  Your  songs  do  but  little  towards  that ;  you'll  allow  that  you  have 
made  choice  of  a  miserable  trade." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  merry  one." 

"  To  turn  piper,  and  scamper  through  the  world  like  a  vagrant." 

"  Geography  and  travels  you  know  are  my  delight." 

"  I  like  them  little  enough,  at  any  rate.  You  only  think  of  yourself; 
and  is  this  the  way  to  bring  up  your  children  and  educate  them  ?" 

"  Neither  of  us  have  had  a  better,  I  think  ;  but  they  are  now 
grown  up."  ■ 

"  True,  and  pennfless." 

"  And  that  is  the  way  I  began  the  world." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  youngsters  shouted  out  and  broke  in  upon 
their  conversation  with  these  words,  addressed  to  the  mother, — 

"  Do  not  rail  thus,  mother,  there's  a  gentleman  here,  who  is  listening 
to  you." 

Th«  youth,  when  he  heard  these  words,  stepped  forward  and  saluted 
the  wanderer,  who  rose  up,  dignified  and  grave,  seized  his  staff,  and 
hastily  prepared  his^agpipes,  and  then  Haid, — 

"  Sir  stranger,  what  air  would  please  you — gay,  tender,  or  grand  ?" 

The  youth  gave  him  a  small  coin  and  replied, — 

*'  Whatever  air  you  please,  you  can  play;  I  am  easily  pleased,  having 
never  heard  any  other  music  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  village 
church." 

The  minstrel  struck  up  some  tender  air. 

"That  is  very  melancholy,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  can't  you  play  some- 
thing that  will  make  one  laugh  1" 

The  minstrel  played  a  lively  air,  with  which  the  youth  was  in  rap- 
tures ;  and  now  he  had  found  out  his  taste,  the  minstrel  continued  to 
play  till  he  was  surfeited  ;  all  good  things  may  be  carried  to  extremes. 

The  youth  had  been  struck  with  the  conversation  he  heard  between 
the  old  man  and  his  wife,  and  .said  to  him,  when  he  ceased, — 

"If  1  rightly  understood  your  conversation  just  now,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  your  wandering  profession  does  not  gain  you  a  great  number 
of  ducats."  ^ 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  one  cannot  enjoy  every  happlnes?  ftt  once.    Be  j 
I  rteh,  or  be  I  poor,  I  am  always  the  sanje,    I  have  pasdea  throusU 
lOftay  countiloi,  %ni  am  hftppSer  thnti  miuiy  nionftrohi ;  l)Ut  \ 
in  ina,      19  TTiU  JOY  ifiU|rU})t«9»<  \  im  now  t« 


and  end  my  days  in  quietness  in  my  native  city,  whither  I  am  now 
bound." 

"  You  have  time  enough  for  that,"  said  the  youth;  "  and,  did  I  not 
fear  being  troublesome,  I  would  make  a  request  of  you." 
"  As  many  as  you  please." 

"Well,  then,  I  should  think  your  adventures  were  ^ery  interesting, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  them." 

"  I  will  relate  them  to  you  willingly,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for  I  am 
happy  to  be  set  a-talking." 


I  was  born,  as  3'ou  must  know,  at  Brussels,  and,  when  young,  was 
one  of  the  best  archers  that  could  be  found  there,  and  I  had  sa 
strong  a  taste,  from  nature,  for  music,  that  I  at  length  laid  aside  the 
bow  and  took  to  the  pipes. 

Unhappily  at  that  time  the  city  was  so  swarmed  with  minstrels,  whose 
harmony  soon  overpowered  mine,  it  was  useless  for  rae  to  present  my- 
self at  the  palaces  and  castles  of  Hainault  and  Brabant ;  they  laughed 
at  me,  and  told  me  I  played  horribly  bad  on  the  pipes. 

A  prophet,  you  know,  has  no  honour  in  his  own  countiy,  so  I  left 
there  and  went  into  another  state. 

One  day,  while  playing  under  the  walla  of  a  magnificent  castle,  the 
generous  owner  appeared  on  the  battlements  and  said  to  me, — 

"Young  wanderer,  three  leagues  from  this  spot  lies  a  town;  pass 
through  it,  aiul  a  league  on  the  other  side  you  will  see  a  castle,  where 
resides  my  ladj'-love.  Go  there,"  he  continued,  "  and  play  the  same 
wretched  sounds  under  the  walls  that  you  have  played  here,  and 
perhaps  she  may  listen  to  them,  as  I  have  done.  Thou  wilt  present 
her  with  this  letter— perhaps  she  will  reply  to  it.  Thou  must  return 
here  with  it,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  far  better  reward  than  ever  thou 
yet  received." 

I  took  the  letter,  well  pleased  with  the  lucky  adventure;  I  was  soon 
on  the  road,  had  passed  the  town,  and  was  speedily  under  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  and  here  I  commenced  playing  most  energetically,  when 
a  young  lady,  with  a  face  beaming  with  smiles  and  sweetness,  made  her 
appearance. 

I  ceased  playing  upon  seeing  her,  and  offered  her  the  letter.  Impru- 
dent as  I  was,  for  I  had  been  watched  by  the  lord  of  the  castle.  He 
seized  the  letter,  and  ordered  his  daughter  to  retire,  and  commanded  hi» 
attendants  to  put  rae  in  durance  vile. 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  brought  before  him ;  he  was  bursting  with 
rage.  I  "attempted  to  mollify  him,  or  induce  him  to  sink  into  slumber  I 
but  he,  alas  !  was  no  lover  of  music.  He  had  me  bound  by  his  valets, 
and  paying  no  regard  to  my  talents,  was  inhuman  enough  to  order 
me  a  himdred  lashes. 

I  was  then  put  in  a  dark  hole,  with  a  small  bundle  of  straw,  and  a 
frugal  supper,  and  on  the  next  day  was  turned  out  with  the  advice, 
that  I  had  lietter  become  acquainted  with  the  road  to  the  castle,  for  if  I 
was  found  there  again,  I  might  expect  a  speedy  journey  to  Heaven. 

I  dared  not  return  to  the  lord  who  sent  me  on  the  mission,  but 
crossed  the  river,  intending  to  go  to  the  court  of  a  prince  who  was 
not  many  leag?ies  distant,  and  who  constantly  kept  an  assembly  of  min- 
strels. To  him  I  went,  with  the  intention  of  making  him  a  judge  of 
my  talents. 

It  is  said  that  vanity  is  the  congtant  failing  of  my  profession  ;  ccrtam 
it  is  that  it  was  inine,  lor  I  was  adjudged  as  anything  but  a  first-rate 
performer,  apd  was,  indeed,  recommended  to  quit  a  line  that  I  had  no 
talents  for ;  hut  I  r«;solycd  to  ptick  to  my  pippe,  «nd  waHe  there  knovp 
over  many  countyi»s. 

1  naxt  turned  my  itppi  towwa*  Pflrl»,  ^)\m  I  wrltred,  iwd  though  I 
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nished  at  a  success  so  much  beyond  my  expectation,  vain  as  I  was ;  but  j  complaisant  enough  to  do  the  same  ;  were  they  not  kind  to  have  im- 


a  friend  told  me  to  make  the  best  of  my  time,  as  moderate  abilities  qnly 
are  encouraged,  and  your  popularity  might  vanish  ou  the  mojfow. 

What  he  said  was  true  enough,  for  my  success  fell  off  idost  siid- 
denly,  and  I  quitted  th^  plaee  with  a  few  crowns  in  my  poiStet. 

"  It  is  a  comical  and'a  strange  town,  '  said  I. 

I  nest  wended  my  way  to  Poictiers,  to  which  place  troubadours  miich 
resorted,  and  they  and  minstrels  have,  from  time  ofit^  of'  mind,  been 
bribers. 

^W'thT^opeT  of  lijeeting  wifb  br^Oisre*,  *  sallied  put  in  Poictiers, 
anofcvhetiier  fr.  not  I  had  any  talents,  or  tlvat  they  did  not  exact  a 
grdarer  moaitruni  (^f  a'blHty  horn  others  thau  they  themselves  possessed, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  soon  acquired  some  little  fame  amongst  them,  made 
acquaintances  of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  danced  to  my  music, 
and  if  my  wife  was  not  listening,  I  could  tell  you  a  tale  or  two. 

I  commenced  composer,  and  I,  think  I  might  have  made  my  fortune 
in  this  province,  but  my  love  of  rtravel  leH  me  to  Ipave  thi8  spot. 

I  now  entered  Spain,  and  began  to  take  breath.  "  Here,"  said  I, 
"  people  are  wise,  and  are  never  over  much  hunied  to  do  or  to  say." 
I  began  tai  think  .'tiiat'  I  wag  in  n^y  own  native  country  ,;  but  no  riches 
"were  scraped  up  here. 

I  beard  much  of  Barcelona,  a  place,  it  seemed,  that  even  I  could 
make  a  fortune  in.  I  began  playing  my  pipes  at  the  tij^pHng  houses  in 
tke  suburbs  of  this  great  city. 

One  day,  whilst  I  was  playing  before  a  brillia-fil;  ■  <i6tt?paAy  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  chiefly  occupied  in  dancing,  the  fedy  whdm  you  see  by 
my  side,  healing  me  utter  some  words  in  bad  French,  felt  for  me  a 
very  sudden  passion — at  least,  so  she  has  assufed  me  since. 

For  my  own  share,  I  n^ust  say,  I  did  not  have  thfe'  same  feelings, 
and  the  lady  was  scarcely  any  better  looking  than  she  is  now.  She 
can  count  years  to  the  amount  of  hfty ;  but  it  was  so  novel,  sb  enchant- 
ing to  have  a  v.'cman  in  iove  with  me,  that  I  told  her  she  should  not 
sigh  in  vain,  and  that  she  should  have  the  hand  that  she  adored, 
which  I  coasidered  would,  he, a  criielty  to  ■vtitlihold,  seeing  the  inten- 
sity of  her  feelings.'  ■  .  .  ■  U.'l  .  ,•■  . 

She  told  me  her  birth  was  above  the  common,  and  that  her  family 
origiaaliy  came  from  some  place,  and  ^' as  still  held  in  consideration 
in  some  other  place.,  But  you  know,  sii",  the  fra'veller's  privilege  in 
regard  of  truth,  for  I  afterwards  found  out  "that" the  laifjr  thought  it  no 
.sin  to  impose  upon  niy  youth  and  credulity,    ■•'■  i^^'^- 

The  old  man  had  hardly  uttered  tliei/e  Wtirdtf  vrh'eii  'flie  blfl  wbftian 
turned  to  him,  saying, — ■  \". ,  "  '-  '  ^ 

"Only  hear  hiar,  the  Flemish  bagpipe)  wto  irisults  a  woman  whose 
only  fault  and  misfortune  was  in  iriarryiifg  him.  Accursed  is  the  hour 
I  W£K3  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  in  wjth  a  hushfirid.'  If  you  knew  the 
many  leagues  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  raihbie  

"  Gently,  if .  you  please,  madam,"  said  the  minstrel,  "it  belongs  to 
me  to.  relate  to,  .thie  ge^it].e)iian  all  that  happened,  arid  where  -w^e  went  to." 

"Well,  sir,  we  were  maTriei,  and  it  w^s  neceJrs^ry  that  my  pipes 
should  furnish  us  both  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  I  then  went  to 
Seviile,  where  I  gave  her  a  iaandsome  est-abiishm.ent ;  and,  had  she  not 
been  indriscreet  enough  to  indulge  in  extravagance,  and  present  me  with, 
a  girl,  i  should  have  been  a  ridi  musician.     '  ;'  ' 

But  what  must  one  r-ot  oxpect  in  the  marrfed  lif^^  T  was  not  angry 
with  my  wife  on  that  account ;  indeed,  she  might  have  done  much 
worse  ere  she  would  have, fingered  nie;  thank  Heave?*  for  having  given 
jnf  so  even  a  temper  !  Eyents  happened  as  I  have  said  ;  for,  exam'ine 
the  features  of  these  young  scapegraces,  a;nd  tell  mt;' up'ori  yoUr  Jionour 
if  their  features  Iwve  any  resemb  ance  to  mine.     '  ' 

That,  however,  i^  mere  bagatelle;  it 'is  of  no  consequence  to  me;  I 
Jove  them  as  if  they  were  my  ovvn  blood ;  and,  v/hen  T  '8aw  them  coming 
into  the  world,  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  1  blew  my  pipes  the 
merrier,  to  gain  the  needful  to  support  them,  and  to  make  a  stand 
against  oreditore. 

I  w^s  compelled  to  quit  Seville  no. richer  than  I  entered  it;  I  next 
went  to  Madrid,  where  novelty  gave'  me  a  good  reception.  Capitals 
usually  afford  great,  resources  to  all  neW  COjii'ei'S'  by  thfe  folly  of  the  in- 
habitants. )i'  . 

if  was  doing  weU  wUfn  a  slight  quarrel  took  plabe  between  ihte  and 
my  wife ;  and,  a*  she  insisted  that  I  had  attempted  to  poison  her,  I 
was  thrown  into  prison  ^or  six  months  At  leiigtb,  when  tliey  were 
convinced  of  my  innocence,  they  relea.sed  me. 

When  I  got  out,  I  burned  to  my  lodgings,  where  I  found  tliat  My 
wife  had  found  i^e^ns  to  interest  in  her  behalf  ka  ofRtJer  of  justice ; 
(SnAi  if  Blie  ciiooses,  she  can  teM  you  more  of  that  adventure  than  I  can. 

Iee4ghther,  and  found  her  with  that  Ihdividual,  who  turned  very 
pale  at  seeing  me;  but  I  took  no  notice  df  tllis,  I  eirliraced  my  wife, 
.Without.afljjer,  wh'ch  afitonifihed  him  and  her.  '    ■   •'  ' 

...i^i^e.  ^ur^i  ixito  a  loud  Jii  of  laujjh^r.'M  'U  'm  x't^^'iiC^ki  tVas 


prisoned  her  for  such  a  trifle? 

The  eioquaintance  was  fortunate,  for  the  officer  took  the  burden  of  my 
vrife  olf  my  hands,  and  I  had  her  only  three  months  to  maintain. 

My  pipes  brought  in  a  tolerable  revenue ;  and,  as  there  were  at  that 
time  some  very  pretty  romances,  which  I  played  Baoderately  well,  not  a 
night  passed  without  my  being  called  on  to  give  a  serenade.  In  the 
evenitig  I  went  to  the  Prado,  where  I  was  eagerly  sought ;  at  times  by 
a  duenna,  then  by  a  don,  and  often  by  the  knights  of  Calatrava,  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  at  other  tipies  Jjy  l^die?  of  easy  virtue,  who  are 
as  common  at  Madrid  as  io"  any  other  country. '  '  .  > 

Sir,  I  witnessed  all  the  pasSjops -in -full  njay,  grants,  MfiQ  puffed 
themselves  out  like  my  pipes,  and  who" tried  all  scliernes  to  make  them- 
selves appear  like  lovers.  I  did  as  they  did,  and  my  pockets  were 
filled. 

But  I  will  relate  one  adventure  that  occurred  to  me  on  the  Prado. 
I  had  made  tin  arrangement  vith  a  poet,  whom  I  ordered  to  write 
verses  as  I  would  order  a  coat.  'Onfe  evening,  as  we  were  walking  on 
the  Prado,  a  man,  who  I  supposed  was,  at  leasti  a  grandee,  though  it 
was  too  dark  to  tell  his  features  well,  cajled  to  me  in  a  deep,  command- 
ing voice.  •  ' 

"  Minstrel,"  said  he,  "  ooaipose  and  play  a  romance  forme  instantly." 
"  Most  willingly,  my  lord,"  said  I ;  "on  what  subject  would  j-ou  wish 
it?"  .  ,  ^     :  ■  ;,  >;  ,  .  -      '.,     ■       ■    ;  ;  , 

"  On  a  fool  of  a  husband,  who  is  forced  to  sing  th^  pral^M  of  another 
who  plays  his  part  with  his  wite." 

1  pressed  my  little  poet  for  the  v/ords,  aa  hastily  as  l»e  could  find 
them,  while  I  adapted  them  to  a  tune.  I  wish  I  could  recollect  them, 
for  they  were  very  good,  and  I  could  sing  thei»  myself.  When  I 
executed  them  to  my  grandee,  and  the  lady  with  him,  in  an  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  garden,  and  were  laughing  at  it,  who  do  you  thixik 
these  great  people  were  ?  Why,  my  wife;  it  was  she,  and  the  officer 
who  played  me  the  trick.  They  paid  me,  however,  and  that  was  i>o 
small  consolation  to  me. 

My  wife  grew  weary  of  her  paramour,  as  he  grew  weary  of  ber.  I 
know  riot  which  had  the  best  of  it;  hut  one  day  she  came  to  me,  and 
said  that  she  had  come  to  live  with  me  for  the  futm^. 
"You  do  me  great  honour,"  said  I. 

From  this  haoment  all  was  confusion  indescribable;  for,  while  I  apd 
the  poet  were  endeavouring  to  practice  some  new  romance,  she  amused 
herself  all  the  while  with  making  every  description  of  noise,  and  boxing 
the  gill  and  hiding  her  son  was  an  accomplishinent  she  was  pa,rticu- 
larly  gifted  in,  and  our  neighbours  complained  that  our  household  was 
too  noisy,  and  we  were  compelled  to  quit ;  but  we  had  such  a  bad  cha- 
racter, that  no  one  would  admit  us,  go  that  we  got  shelter  in  whatever 
shape  it  came  to  us. 

I  had  gained  a  goodly  purse  during  my  short  widowhood  ;  and,  when 
my  wife  returned,  she  took  but  six  weeks  to  squander  it  away.  I 
became  the  public  laughing-stock,  and  considered  it  time  to  quit  the 
place,  which  I  did.  .  • 

I  then  started  for  Grenada.  I  was  told  they  were  great  admirers  of 
music. 

I  entered  Grenada  with  no  imposing  equipage;  indeed,  I  was  forced 
to  beg  my  way.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances  at  Grenada 
as  anywhere  else  t  my  wife  had  lost  her  appearance ;  I  was  almost 
naked,  and  the  two  brats  were  quite  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  my 
poet,  who  did  so  much  at  Madrid,  was  nobody  in  Grenada.  The  place 
was  too  brilliant  for  us.  . 

Despised  by  these  Moors,  I  v/ell  nigh  despaired,  and  was  one  day 
leaning  against  a  wall,  when  one  came  up  to  me  and  said,' — 

"  Thou  suffetest ;  I  will  have  compassion  oa  thee.    Follow  xne." 
I  did  so  until  he  came  to  his  stable,  into  which  we  went,  and  he 
showed  me  two  beautiful  Arabians. 

"There,"  said  he,  "lay  aeide  thy  pipes,  which  will  caus«  tliee  to 
starve,  and  dress  these,  which  will  give  you  life," 

Here  was  a  falling  off!  fnftm  a  minstrel  to  a  groom;  and,  what  was 
werse,  I  did  not  understand  how  to  become  one,  and  my  master  was 
one  of  the  most  impatient  of  Moors  tliat  can  be  imagined.  What  was  to 
be  done? 

Tl)ey  say  a  >ian  can  accustom  himself  to  anything.  It  cost  me  much 
to  become  a  groom. 

I  had  for  an  under  master  a  groom;  who  was  the  most  rude  and  die- 
agreeable  of  all  Saracens  in  Grenada.  He  wa^  awfully  big  beorded,  and 
of  llttlfe  stature,  and  diminutive  eyes,  a  goat's  beard,  and  an  Ethiopian's 
colour. 

This  frightful  being  was  the  lover  of  my  mastear'a  mistress.  You  may 
think  what  you  please  of  her  taste,  and  my  comforts.  He  would  have 
it,  (aiul  1  could  not  persuade  him  it  required  an  apprenticeship)  that  I 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  ray  duties  us  he  was;  he  was  etejnally 
scolding  me.  I  had  always  tlie  curry-comb  in  my  hand,  and  often 
■mounit!^  on  tine  -iDackB  of  viie  bea^l;^,  that  would  not  stai'd  ttiU,  but 


were  continually  prancing  about ;  and,  though  I  held  on  to  tlieir  manes 
with  all  the  energy  I  possessed,  I  was  sure  to  -find  myself  upon  some 
dunghill  or  eeaspool,  and  without  allowing  me  time  to  scrape  myselt' 
elean^I  had  to  handle  the  fodder,  which  brought  me  into  quarrels  with 
the  surveyor,  and  then  I  had  to  select  herbs  to  purge  animals  that 
enjoyed  more  health  than  I  did.  ■ 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  g»t  time  for  my  necessarj' 
repose ;  for,  wh*t  time  I  could  spare,  that  I  employed  to  keep  up  my 
proficiency  on  my  pipes. 

I  had  played  on  nay  pipes  one  day,  and  set  the  steeds  prancing  and 
rearing  like  mad,  when  the  stableman  entered,  and  he  got  a  kick  from 
one  of  the  Arabians  :  he  roared  so  loud,  that  he  brought  all  the  people 
about  him,  and  he  accused  me  of  haWjig  done  it  a.s  a  revenge  for  the 
thrashings  he  had  given  me.  I  said  no ;  but  they  did  not  believe  me, 
and  they  all  fell  upon  me,  and  beat  me,  and  it  was  with  some  diliiculty 
that  I  escaped  with  my  pipes. 

I  then  made  search  through  the  city  for  my  family,  whom  I  found. 
They  had  all  suffered  as  much  as  1  had,  aHd  set  off  for  some  more 
favoured  spot  of  Spain. 

I  said  to  the  company,  my  wife  and  her  children, — 

"  A  truce  to  complaint  and  melancholy ;  let's  help  one  another.  Here 
is  my  faithful  companion,  my  pipes,  a  resource  against  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  life." 

My  wife  did  not  answer  as  civil  as  might  be. 

"  It  must  be  a  great  resource  indeed  that  can  raise  you  to  tlie  honour 
of  a  stable-boy  and  lower  us  to  beggary.  Take  to  some  new  line  that  is 
not  worn  out." 

I  am  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  to  soften  my  wiie's,  I  said, — 

"  If  you  think  tliat  my  pipes  will  Hot  get  us  ent)ugh  to  exist  on,  say, 
madam,  and  I'll  turn  doctor." 

My  proposal  pleased  her — I  becatne  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  established 
myself ;  but  I  learned  how  to  kdl,  and  then  I  found  out  the  way  to  cure, 
and  became  in  great  repute.  So  much  so,  that  I  was  consulted  for  many 
miles  round  my  residence.  I  was  gaining  money  and  reputation,  and  I 
was  fortunate  indeed. 

One  day  my  Moorish  master  pawed  through  the  city  as  commander 
In-chief  of  an  army,  who  were  marching  against  the  Castilians.  He 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  all  recommended  me  to  him.  I  had  the 
honour  to  attend  upon  him,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week  I  had  cured 
him,  and  I  then  called  oa  hlra  to  take  my  leave. 

During  his  recovery  he  had  often  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  goad 
deal  of  uneasiness  and  attention.  I  was  going  away  with  the  gold  he 
had  given  me,  and  which  was  more  than  I  ever  received  as  musician 
«ince  the  time  1  commenced. 

"  Leach,"  said  he,  "I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,  but  1  cannot 
tell  where." 

As  he  said  this  I  thought  myself  a  lost  man,  and  threw  myself  at  his 
feet. 

"  You  have  beea  in  my  service,"  he  said,  "  but  I  forget  in  what 
capacity." 

"  As  your  helper  in  the  stable,  my  lord,"  said  I  ;  "  but  deign  to  listen 
to  me  :  your  head  groom,  while  he  taught  me  the  use  of  the  lesh  taught 
Bue  something  of  horste  botany,  and  the  differences  between  a  horse  and 
»man  are  not  so  extensive  as  may  be  supposed." 

"  Wonderful,"-  said  the  Moor,  laughing ;  "  I  can  now  understand  the 
infernal  strength  of  your  medicine." 
"  Yottr  lordship  is  correct ;  they  kill  or  cure  :  we  ought  to  be  resolute." 
He  went  on  his  way  and  took  his  gold.    I  now  became  rich,  and,  as 
MUal,  riches  bring  care  and  misery. 

Well,  sir,  my  datghter,  or  I  should  say  my  wife's,  thought  proper  to 
Wl  in  love. 
A 


"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  that  vdll  not  do; 
honour  of  Iteing  publicly  so,  I'll  prevent  it." 
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but  as  long  as  I  have  th« 


oung  Moor  had  gained  admittance  to  my  house  under  the  pretence 
nng  my  art,  under  such  a  blaster,  but  his  real  object  was  to  be 
ociety  of  the  girl  he  loved.  I  did  not  notice  this,  but  her  mother 
acfjuainted  with  it  before  I  did.  The  girl  was  as  much  in  love 
T  Moor  as  ever  he  was  with  Iter. 

morning  my  wife  came  into  my  chamber,  and  told  of  the 
MtaMtance.  For  the  first  time  since  I  had  been  married  I  flew  into 
I^Hn  rage  My  wife  was  astonished,  but  she  was  as  obstinate  as  her 
[WBIWly  are. 

Why,  you  wretch  !"  she  said  to  me,  "  you  are  no  sooner  rich  than 
-•M  are  insolent ;  why  should  you  put  yourself  out  because  a  handsome 
Moor  loves  your  daugliter?" 
is  a  Mahonirnedan." 

II,  is  that  all -  will  he  he  the  first  that  ]ia«  turned  Christian  » 
ould  not  be  out  of  the  way  would  it ;  he  will  continue  to  Improve 
ou,  and  when  you  die  he  will  be  our  support." 
I  do  not  intend  to  die,"  exclaimed  I,  "  nor  shall  any  Moor  enter 
y  fftmiiy." 

"  H  S%  not  quit*  certain  that  it  is  your  family  you  know,  so  yon  have 
to  do  with  It,"  »bt  had  the  unpardoaatde  insolence  to  say. 


Oh  !  we  Bhail  eoc." 
She  no  sooner  >iaid  this  than  I  wrushed  a  small  pliial  that  I  held  in 
my  hand  with  angbr ;  1  immediately  called  my  daughter,  and  said, — 
"  Girl,  how  dare  you  full  in  love  without  my  consent  ?" 
She  cried,  and  hlushed,  and  fell  upon  her  knees,    I  raised  her  up 
and  wipfed  her  eyes ;  told  her  it  was  no  use  crying,  but  desired  her  to 
answer  me. 

"  Indeed  I  could  not  help  it." 

I  told  her  it  was  v6ry  easy  to  help  it ;  I  had  never  loved  all  through 
my  life.    I  told  her  he  was  an  infidel. 

"  Had  he  been  a  Christian,"  I  said,  "  something  might  have  Ibepix 
done,  but  he  is  an  enemy  to  God,  and  I  might  maa-ry  her  to  a  geritlekVaa 
of  Spain." 

"  I  am  Very  sorry,  father,"  she  said,  "  to  give  you  cause  for  displea- 
sure ;  if  I  could  I  would  no  longer  love  him  ;  I  would  do  as  you  pleass^, 
but  I  have  not  the  strength,  it  is  quite  impossible.  I  would  not  many 
any  one  else  if  I  could ;  I  Mill  not  see  him  any  more,  if  you  order  me, 
but  I  shall  die." 

I  began  to  meli,  but  seeing  the  young  Moor  come  in,  my  rage  knew 
no  bounds  ;  but  he  looked  so  afflicted  and  humble  that  I,  who  am  natu- 
rally kind,  instead  of  throwing  the  glass  in  his  face,  I  broke  it  in  my 
hand.  It  was  then  I  witnessed  the  sweet  disposition  of  those  children, 
wliom  I  was  persecutiKg  ;  they  picked  all  the  broken  glass  out  of  my 
hand,  Uhich  she  washed  and  kissed. 

I  think  I  should  then  have  pardoned  them,  but  madam  then  entered 
with  her  usual  noise  and  bounce,  which  brought  back  all  my  indigna- 
tion.  I  punished  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  and  swore  that  the  mar- 
riage sliould  never  take  place. 

My  Avife  had  made  a  joke  of  me  through  liffe — she  declared  herself 
protectress  of  those  two  children,  and  she  was  determined  to  raatry 
them  privately.  I  could  perceive  that  some  plot  was  being  carried  on, 
but  not  being  curious  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

On  waking  one  morning  I  found  that  I  was  the  only  inhabitant  in 
my  house.  I  searched  for  my  wife  everywhere,  but  it  was  utterly  use- 
less ;  she  and  the  two  brats,  my  daughter,  and  all  the  family,  had 
decamped  during  the  darkness  of  night. 

I  next  hastened  to  my  strong  box  and  my  gains ;  thfe  fruit  of  so  much 
labour  had  disappeared  with  the  lady  and  her  retinue.  I  was  so  amazed 
that  when  I  attempted  to  move,  my  legs  refused  their  office.  I  was 
transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  passed  the  most  melancholy  day  of  my  life. 

But  Heaven  had  provided  me  with  an  avenger.  At  this  time  the 
holy  inquisition  was  most  attentive  arid  watchful  in  preventing  the 
Moors  from  carrying  off  poor  Christian  women.  A  detachment  of  thesa 
honest  defenders  of  our  religion,  noticing  an  old  woman,  a  young  girl, 
and  the  handsom.;  Mocr,  who  had  lieedlessly  kept  Cil  his  turban,  took 
rill  of  them  into  custody,  < 

Heaven  knows  what  must  have  been  her  surprise  and  amazement 
when  she  beheld  in  the  commander  of  the  troop  no  less  a  person  thau 
her  old  admirer.  When  she  had  recovered  from  her  surprise,  she  made 
use  of  her  former  blandishments  ;  hut  I  dare  say  the  season  of  love  was 
past,  or  that  the  officer  engaged  in  such  a  sacred  task  had  repented  of 
his  early  amours,  and  in  a  voice  that  at  oncti  convinced  her  all  her  smiles 
were  in  vain, — 

Madam,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  holy  officer,  "  but  I  am 
forced  to  execute  my  office." 

"  Oh  !  but  my  dear,  you  recollect  your  former  intimacy — I  am  sure 
you'll  not  be  hard." 

"  It  pains  me  much,"  he  said,  "  but  I  must  deliver  you  to  the  holy 
inquisition." 

"  Oh !  do  have  mercy,  Don  Pedro,"  she  said, 
"  I'll  do  all  I  can,  but  in  spite  of  my  pity,  1  must  put  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs on  you," 

"  Is  there  no  way  to  soften  you,  hiy  dear  Don  Pedro  ?"  .said  my  wife. 
"  No,  none,  madam." 
"  WjII  not  gold  do  it !" 
"  'Eh  !"  said  the  officer. 

"  Cold,  bright  gold  ;  you  know  what  1  mean  ?"  replied  my  wife 

"  Why  a  composition  might  be  entered  into  with  advantage  to  the 

office  I  serve,"  said  the  cunning  inquisitor. 

"  Well,  then,  will  this  do  for  an  enioliient  ?"  said  my  wife,  showing 

him  my  money. 

The  sight  of  gold  lias  a  charm ;  the  effect  of  this  is  more  rapid  than 
lightning,  for  the  hard  and  stern  features  of  the  inquisitorial  ofiicer  were 
instantly  softened  into  smiles,  and  kindness  .sat  upon  his  brow. 

He  obligingly  pocketed  my  treasure,  turned  my  wife,  daughter,  and 
brats  adrift,  but  was  resolute  in  detaining  the  young  Moor,  in  spite  of 
all  they  could  say  or  do. 

Wiien  1  saw  ray  wife  and  children  return  in  the  evening  with  such 
melancholy  couuienaucfcy,  I  was  much  surprised  and  I  wketf, — 
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"  Well,  madam,  -where  do  you  come  from?" 

My  wife,  as  you  must  perceive  by  my  relation,  neither  wanted  assur- 
ance or  effrontery,  and  nothing  can  embarrass  her,  candidly  avowed  the 
whole  plot,  the  robbing  me  of  my  treasure,  the  meeting  with  her  old 
paramour,  and  then  added  unconcernedly,  what  was  the  price  she  paid 
for  having  been  released. 

"  Very  M'ell,  madam,"  said  I,  "  and  it  is  I,  then,  who  am  to  pay  for 
your  folly.  We  have  not  a  coin  of  however  small  a  value,  and  your 
conduct  has  made  so  much  noise  here  that  we  cannot  remain.  What 
can  be  done  ?" 

"  Take  to  your  pipes,"  she  replied,  "  yon  know  that  is  our  never- 
failing  remedy." 

I  resumed  my  pipes  and  played  on  all  the  highways  and  byways  in 
Spain,  but  I  cannot  hunt  two  hares  at  once  ;  the  time  1  had  spent  in 
cultivating  physic  had  been  prejudicial  to  my  profession  of  minstrelsy, 
which  requires  constant  practice,  and  perpetual  cultivation ;  in  addition 
to  this,  I  became  somewhat  asthmatical  and  could  not  give  the  long- 
drawn  and  fine  tones  I  could  give  when  I  was  younger.  The  pipe  is 
like  love,  both  require  youth.  I  left  Spain  and  travelled  over  the 
P^Tenees,  and  entered  for  once,  on  my  way  back,  my  native  city.  If 
1  were  to  say  that  my  talents  were  more  honoured  in  France  than 
Spain  I  should  lie,  but  the  French  are  more  ready  to  assist  us  in  the 
shape  of  charity. 

I  then  came  near  the  place  of  my  wife's  nativity,  and  she  said 
she  had  relations  which  were  held  in  some  estimation  ;  but  my  wife, 
like  many  others,  and  as  I  had  often  before  found  out,  was  a  terrible 
liar.  She  was  not  known,  nor  her  relations  ;  in  fact,  sir,  she  had  never 
been  there  before.    So  believe  a  woman  if  you  please,  I  shall  not. 

I  am  now  travelling  to  Brussels,  and  if  any  of  my  relations  are  alive, 
and  are  willing  and  able  to  help  me  in  my  age  and  adversity,  and  my 
wife  does  not  mar  all  by  her  conduct,  I  may  yet  expert  to  end  my  days 
without  b^ing  star%'ed. 


The  youth,  at  the  end  of  this  recital,  rose  up,  and  thanking  the  old 
man,  rewarded  him  with  a  few  silver  coins,  for  which  he  seemed  highly 
grateful,  and  they  parted  on  their  respective  paths. 


THE  VILLAGE  GREEN. 

The  village  green  !  the  village  green, 

Fond  memory  turns  to  thee. 
And  each  long  pass'd  and  happy'scene 

Thy  dear  spot  brought  to  me : 
Methinks  again  the  laugh  I  hear 

Of  boyhood's  jocund  hour, 
When  care  nor  pain  assail  his  cheer, 

And  nought  his  pleasures  sour. 

The  village  green !  the  village  green, 

Oh,  how  I  love  to  trace. 
The  many  gambols  that  have  been 

Committed  on  thy  face  ; 
In  fancy  I  once  more  descry  ^ 

The  sports  of  youth  so  dear, 
When  joy  and  sunshine  seem  to  vie, 

And  gladness  fills  the  ear. 

The  village  green !  the  village  green, 

What  charms  thy  spot  once  had 
For  my  young  heart,  when  thoughts  serene 

Were  never  marr'd  by  sao  ; 
When  evening  sun  threw  his  soft  light 

O'er  games  of  heedless  youth. 
And  hope  ne'er  knew  a  cruel  blight, 

But  beam'd  in  love  and  truth. 

The  village  green  !  the  village  green. 

There's  nought  can  e'er  erase 
Thy  spot  wher.2  now  each  thought  doth  lean, 

And  memory  loves  to  trace. 
^Jh!  sRat  of  bliss — of  youth's  delight, 

'I'liou'rt  still  as  dear  to  me 
As  when  my  days  were  young  and  bright, 

i\nd  every  hour  was  tree. 

H.  J.  CiiuacH. 


As  there  are  some  faults  that  have  been  termed  faults  on  the  righ' 
flidfi,  po  there  are  eome  errors  that  might  be  rieitominated  cnon  on  the 
fdfe  t\io.  TiW  m\i\qm  rejrrot  ImviiRg  be^n  too  Kjlkl,  tuo  cflutlou», 
too  humbl«  I  but  \f9  ofli^n  X9i^i?{it  famvlu^"  \iHx\  t99  Yi^Wt  too  vv'Cipi' 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  THAMES,"  ETC. 

"  Death  is  a  fearful  thing." 
Perhaps  many  may  remember  the  dreadful  hurricanes  that  swept 
over  the  fair  land  of  Britain  about  the  decliiie  of  the  last  year. 

For  some  weeks  the  weather  had  been  beautiful,  the  mild  autumn, 
lingered  for  a  long  time,  and  encroached  on  the  territories  of  wiuter. 
The  trees  retained,  with  a  miserly  care,  their  fading  though  glorious 
bloom  to  the  last,  whilst  the  deep,  deep  sea,  which  entwined  round  the 
Cornish  coast,  had  long  triumphed  in  majestic  like  repose,  and  the  swal- 
low would  ascend  high  in  the  stilly  air  and  skim  o'er  ihe  dark  blue  sea, 
whilst  the  hardy  old  mariners,  ere  they  retired  from  the  labours  of  the 
day,  appeared  downcast  and  sad  as  they  gazed  on  the  distant  cloudy 
skies  and  the  motionless  sea;  they  knew  the  Atlantic's  rage,  when 
roused  from  her  listlesS  apathy  ;  that  occupied  their  thoughts,  and,  alas! 
their  thoughts  were  true. 

A  rumbling  sound  gradually  arose  of  distant  thunder,  huge  clouds 
shedding  darkness  wherever  they  rode,  swept  fleetingly  by,  and  ranged 
o'er  the  canopied  vault  above  with  rapid  strides  far  and  wide.  Rain 
de>'cended  in  torrents,  which  made  the  sea  to  awake  from  her  slumbers, 
whilst  the  thimders  roared  still  more  loudly.  The  lightning  flashed 
here  and  there  with  truly  vivid  power ;  the  winds  howled  with  their 
shrill  and  monotonous  tones,  rushing  hither  and  thither  Avith  fiend-like 
fury,  whilst  the  impetuous  waves  and  foaming  billows  rose  mountain- 
high  with  their  voluptuous  spray.  The  demons  of  the  deep  rejoiced— 
it  was  a  storm — an  awful  storm. 

The  night  set  in — the  storm  »till  raged— the  old  would  gaze  on  tlie 
young  with  sorrow,  and  the  young  on  the  old  with  fear;  the  fond  mother 
would  clasp  more  fiercely  her  trembling  babe,  whilst  they  thought  on 
the  morrow  of  those  who  would  sleep  in  the  ocean's  deep  grave. 

Whilst  the  storm  thus  raged,  a  noble  vessel,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  triumphed  oer  the  pitiless  wave,  might  have  been  seen  dismasted 
and  drifting  before  the  unmerciful  wind — cries  might  have  been  heard 
issuing  from  the  distracted  and  forlorn  hearts  of  those  on  board,  but 
nature  heeded  them  not. 

A  few  moments  elapsed — to  some  they  would  appear  ages — when 
they  who  had  traversed  from  a  far  distant  land  were  only  allowed  a 
glimpse — a  passing  glimpse  of  the  promised  shore — a  loud  shriek  arose  i 
of  numerous  voices,  frantic  cries,  and  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb.  Those  | 
cries  were  heard  no  more ;  she  had  foundered,  and  all  were  consigned 
in  one  moment  to  that  bosom  of  the  unknown. 

Many  an  anxious  heart  looked  forward  for  her  return — fathers  were 
cheered  with  hope  and  mothers  with  pride,  expecting  to  see  their  fond 
child  once  more — sisters  smiled  with  joy  and  brothers  with  love,  wait- 
ing with  longing  hearts  to  tell  the  tales  of  the  future  and  the  past.  But 
those  tales  were  never  told. 

Fathers  despaired,  mothers  gave  themselves  up  with  resignation  to 
Him  who  would  provide  for  the  desolate  and  oppressed.  Sisters  be- 
came sad — brothers  gazed  on  the  sorrowing  scenes  around  with  hearts 
deeply  impressed  with  woe,  whilst  many,  as  they  sat  on  a  wintry  night 
around  the  blazing  hearth — as  they  heard  the  moans  of  the  winds  which 
rushed  harrowing  by,  would  look  in  each  other's  faces  with  fear,  and 
fancy  that  each  mind  that  breathed  a  moan  was  "a  voice  from  the 
grave !" 

The  dark  clouds  which  on  the  previous  evening  bad  heralded  in  the 
night,  on  the  following  morning  were  flown.  The  sun  shone  forth  with 
feeble  rays  on  the  ruined  scenes  around ;  trees  that  had  retained  their 
bloom  so  long  appeared  withered  and  decayed,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  nq 
more  to  bloom  again,  whilst  nature,  so  calm,  mocked  the  sad  scene  with 
a  sickly  smile.  ' 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  that  a  man,  upon  whom  nature  had 
lavished  a  powerful  arm,  was  seen  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  cliflfs  of  thai 
iron-bound  coast.  His  eye,  ever  and  anon,  wandered  o'er  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  wat-ers,  when,  as  if  endeavouring  to  pierce  through  the  mistj 
clouds,  which  hovered  almost  on  the  oc>;an's  bosom  in  the  distance,  ) 
contracted  brow,  deeply  furrowed,  arose,  and  told  by  the  vacant  eye  hOl 
deeply  he  was  absorbed  in  thought.  ,  ' 

Nearly  five  and  fifty  summers  had  he  seen— in  storm  or  tempest,  il 
winter  or  summer — he  had  guided  many  a  bonny  barque  up  that  dangei( 
ouB  channel  in  the  British  seas.    He  was  a  pilot. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  vessel  from  India's  sunny  clime  if| 
expected  to  be  in  sight  of  the  white  cliiTs  of  Britain.    Her  delay  wai  | 
source  of  extreme  uneasiness  to  the  noble  pilot,  who  was  waiting  for  tl 
eighth  time  to  caress  what  to  him  was  a  child,  and  guide  her  with 
father's  caro  and  a  father's  pride  up  that  dangerous  portion  of  the 
Day  by  dfvy  hr  wptched  with  a  deep,  penPtrating  eye  pn  Ui»t  sea  wbii 
hovp  m  Its  h')Si>m  hia  very  llfo—hlp  very  lovp  -  and  on  his  nUm  to 
wtie  Um  ^»»^*'<  i^'*  ^'^^^  bfcfame  dejfot^d,  And  w0«p  U);c^  fi  PbiMiJ 
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ove  for  the  wide,  deep  sea,  had  traversed  in  that  bonny  barque  from 
India's  treasured  shore. 

But  she  never  was  heard  of  or  seen.    Conjectures  ran  high,  and  be- 

I  wildered  the  dizzy  brain  with  chaotic  and  wild,  imaginary  dreams- 
dreams  at  one  moment  full  of  hope  and  at  another  of  despair  ;  but  hope 
triumphed,  and  for  awhile  made  the  mind  contented ;  it  was  thought 
that  some  friendly  port  had  harboured  her  when  dismasted  by  the  storm, 
which  report  had  spoken  of  as  having  swept  over  the  billows  of  the 
vide  and  deep  Atlantic. 

She  was  lost  for  ever,  and  all  on  board  were  consigned  to  the  deep, 
deep  sea.  This  was  the  vessel  to  which  a  brief  allusion  was  made  in 
the  early  part  of  this  theme  as  having  foundered  on  the  night  of  that 
horrible  and  portentous  storm— a  storm  which  still  rings  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  have  to  deplore  from  thence  the  Joss  of  a  father— a  kind,  for- 

^  giving  mother— a  loving  sister,  or  a  truili-fraught  friend. 

It  was  a  short  time  after  the  above  occurrences  had  transpired  that 
the  old  pilot  had  dreamed  one  of  those  wild  revellings  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  acknowledge  as  a  dream;  yet,  strange  to 
•ay,  that  dream  foretold  events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  future,  and 
which  had  occurred  in  the  past. 

He  dreamed  that  a  vessel,  long  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  wmd  and  the  storm,  had  foundered  off  the  coast ;  he  saw  the 
agonising  looks  of  the  frantic  and  dismayed;  and  he  heard  the  voi.  e  of 
his  son  calling  upon  him— his  father !— the  sounds  of  despair  arose  from 
the  drowning  and  the  dead ;  he  saw  one  by  one  drop  off  from  the  lisk 
of  life. 

He  could  withstand  it  no  longer,  even  nature  aroused  h'm  whilst 
deep  in  his  dream,  and,  with  a  miraculous  spring  from  the  rocks  above 
domi  into  the  stormy  sea,  he  awoke,  to  behold  hi«  false  vision— a 
dream. 

One  morning  the  old  pflot  was  found  asleep  in  his  bed,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  who  were  daily  in  the  liabit  of  seeing  him  as  early  as 
the  sunrise. 

A  tear  stole  o'er  the  eye  that  one  would  have  thought  tearless.  He 
dreamed.  It  was  his  familiar  dream  of  the  sea— the  sea.  They  awoke 
him,  but  a  loud  groan  arose,  and  he  uttered  the  words  "Father!— 
father!— save  me!"  and  relapsed  into  a  state  which  soon  ended  in 
death. 

'Twas  the  voice  of  the  son  calling  upon  the  father.    Kind  reader, 
•ympathise  with  him.    'Twas  "  a  voice  from  the  grave !" 
■Westminster. 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  TALE; 

OR,  JACQUES  TREVELLI. 


The  day  had  been  one  of  those  miserable  November  days  which  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  inimical  to  Englishmen,  a  cold  drizzling  rain, 
accompanied  by  fog,  when  I  arrived  in  London  from  a  foreign  tour  of 
eighteen  months'  duration.  I  had  been  to  many  parts,  some  on  busi- 
ness, and  not  a  few  on  mere  pleasure  ;  but  the  fatigue  of  constant 
change  having  subsided,  I  felt  glad  to  return  to  my  native  land.  I 
made  my  way  to  my  brother's,  whose  resifJence  was  situated  in 
Russell-square,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  and  his  family  were  at 
home.  I  and  my  baggage  were  t -ken  in,  and  it  was  not  many  minutes 
before,  having  the  neces8ar>'  greeting  over,  I  was  seated  before  a  com- 
fortable fire,  with  smiling  and  intelligent  faces  around  me. 

My  brother's  family  was  a  large  one,  most  of  its  members  were  full 
grown,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  an  especial  favourite  among 
them.  My  brother  and  his  wife  welcomed  me  with  all  the  cordiality  of 
relationship  and  friendship  combined,  and  an  early  tea  was  ordered  for 
me.  My  conversation  turned  upon  the  various  incidents  that  occurred 
during  my  absence  from  England ;  such  and  such  acquaintances  were 
learl,  others  married,  others  quitted  this  spot  of  the  world  for  another 
hemisphere,  in  nearly  all  had  some  alteration  taken  place. 

Thus  we  passed  the  time  till  supper  came,  and  in  its  train  hot  water 
I  and  jug.s,  with  a  request  from  my  eldest  neice,  a  hue  girl  of  eighteen 
who  was  about  to  be  wedded  to  a  young  ollicer  in  the  army,  that  I 
would  relate  something  interesting  or  wonderful  that  I  had  seen  or 
heard  while  abroad. 

After  a  few  moments'  thought  my  mind  reverted  to  a  scene  which 
1  :ould  not  well  be  remembered  without  bringing  a  sadness  over  my  mind, 
which  they  perceived  by  my  looks. 

"  I  hope,"  said  my  niece,  "  tliat  I  have  done  or  said  nothing  that 
»n  cause  you  any  pain,  uncle;  I  merely  thought  you  might  have  seen 
w  heard  somethmg  that  would  have  interested  us  without  causin-  you 
»ny  sadness."  " 
'  No,  my  dearest  girl,"  I  replied,  "  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  feel 
un  for,  save  the  sufferings  of  another  ;  my  mind  reverted  to  an 
■  ' nt,  which  will  form  a  very  good  theme  for  this  night,  for  it  is 
siKJcially  calcukted  for  one  such  as  yourself,  ^s  you  will  eay  when  you 


'  hear  it,  and  may  the  lesson  I  have  to  inculcate  siuk  deep  into  your 
;  heart,  whUe  you  will,  I  am  sure,  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate  sub- 
ject of  my  tale." 

I  could  see  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  Clara's  face  betrayed 
emotions  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  lest  I  should  say  anything  that  would 
cause  her  future  unhappiness. 

A  few  months  after  I  left  England  1  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
beuig  near  Avignon,  in  France,  I  determined  to  abide  there  until  I  felt 
well  enough  to  resume  my  journey  with  pleastue  and  ease  to  myself.  I 
took  up  ray  residence  at  the  house  of  a  very  respectable  man  who  lived 
withm  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  town.  Their  house  was  situated 
near  the  town  of  St.  Dominic,  which  took  its  name  from  an  old  convent 
that  formerly  stood  on  the  same  spot.  It  was  altogether  a  pleasant  spot, 
and  very  healthy,  a  great  desideratum  with  me,  who  always  look  first 
to  the  healthy  situation  of  u  house  before  even  its  convenience  is 
considered.  * 

My  landlord's  family  consisted  but  of  himself  and  wife;  but  there  was 
another  individual  in  the  house  besides  myself.  It  was  a  female ;  from 
the  little  that  I  could  see  of  her  she  was  remarkably  beautiful,  but  in  a 
constant  melancholy.  She  sorrowed  without  ceasing,  and  the  hectic 
flush  of  consumption  was  visible  in  her  cheek,  and  her  attenuated  frame 
showed  me  tliat  her  days  were  numbered. 

I  felt  greatly  interested  in  her  fate ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  of  her. 
She  had  been  there  as  an  inmate  of  the  house  for  near  three  years,  and 
had  always  conducted  herself  in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  then, 
always  shunning  the  society  of  her  fellow-beings,  and  fetnales  ia  par- 
ticular. She  was  at  that  time  eminently  beautiful,  though  sorrow  then 
had  laid  his  felon  hand  upon  her  beauteous  brow.  Slie  was  supposed  to 
be  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  had  died  about  that  time  in  action ;  but 
nothing  was  known.    It  was  all  surmise. 

Slie  used  to  leave  the  house  at  daybreak,  and  return  when  the  day 
was  up,  and  she  then  remained  in  her  own  apartment  until  the  evening, 
when  she  again  left  until  it  grew  late.  Her  health  was  visibly  injuretl 
by  these  unseemly  hours,  yet  no  one  remonstrated  with  her.  She  was 
jealous  of  being  watched  to  the  place  of  resort. 

My  curiosity  was  much  excited,  and,  I  must  admit,  that  so  great  was 
my  desire  to  interfere  in  matters  that  concerned  me  not,  that  I  adopted 
the  dubious  plan  of  watching  for  her.  Something  struck  me  she  must 
resort  to  the  churchyard,  as  the  hours  she  chose  were  those  in  which  no 
one  scarce  ever  went  there,  and  lience  she  chose  them  for  her  visits. 

I  determined  to  secret  myself  and  await  her  coming.  I  did  so,  and 
was  successful,  for,  seating  myself  among  some  tall  tombstones,  I  was 
concealed  from  view;  but  I  could  command  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
walk  that  led  through  the  yard.  After  I  had  spent  near  an  hour  there, 
I  beheld  the  object  of  my  curiosity  approach  with  a  measured  tread. 
Slow  and  sad  were  her  motions,  her  head  hung  down,  and  her  eyes 
were  moist  with  tears.  She  passed  the  spot  where  I  was  seated,  and 
went  on  further. 

I  arose  and  carefully  followed  her  for  some  distance,  keeping  among 
the  high  tombstones,  and  at  length  she  made  her  way  towards  a  lone 
part  of  the  churchyard.  This  part  was  interspersed  with  yew  and  elder  ; 
but  there  were  no  large  tombstones.  The  poor,  the  criminal,  and  the 
suicide  lay  in  this  pait  of  the  churchyard.  I  felt  somewhat  surprised  at 
this,  not  to  say  shocked. 

This  part  of  the  burial-ground  was  well  known,  and  seldom  would 
you  see  any  one  frequent  it,  and  then  you  found  only  the  mother  of 
some  debased  son— the  wife  of  some  well-known  malefactor,  or  the 
orphan  sister  of  some  gay  dissolute  man,  who,  having  ruined  himself 
and  his  sister  too,  sought  refuge  from  the  stings  of  conscience,  by  hur- 
rying to  a  premature  grave.  I,  nevertheless,  followed  her,  and  found 
she  stopped  before  a  solitary  grave.  It  was  merely  a  mound  of  earth, 
and  a  small  stone  at  the  head  with  these  two  letters  cut  upon  jt 
— "  T.  P." 

"Simple  enough,"  thought  I;  "but  I  dare  say  it  could,  if  able  to 
speak,  tell  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  aflliction  of  no  ordinary  kind."  The  ob- 
ject of  my  curiosity  fer  awhile  stood  regarding  the  tomb  with  a  heavy 
breast.  She  then  kneeled  down,  and  in  doing  so  I  could  see  a  part  of 
her  features.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as  snow,  while  the  tears  chased 
each  other  down  her  cheek.  She  looked  more  like  a  piece  of  exqui- 
sitely- wrought  marble,  but  for  the  motion  which  sorrow  gave  her. 

Presently  she  threw  her  arms  aloft  and  groaned  bitterly.  I  was 
much  pained  by  such  emotions  of  sorrow,  and  would  have  attempted  to 
console  her  ;  but  I  could  not  approach  without  betraying  my  espial, 
and,  perhaps,  committing  aiiother  impertinent  act,  by  interfering  with 
one  who  evidently  wished  to  be  alone.  She  arose  suddenly,  and 
Hinging  her  anus  alofr,  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  iell  back. 

I  immediately  rushed  forward  and  picked  her  up;  her  face  and  dress 
were  covered  with  blood.  I  knew  not  what  to  do— there  was  no  assist- 
ance at  hand,  so  I  lifted  her  up,  and  placed  her  in  an  easy  position, 
while  I  ran  for  assistance  to  convey  her  to  her  lodging.   As  change 
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cTirected,  I  met  the  landlord,  and  having  stated  what  had  occuied  to 
hirti,  begged  he  would  assist  me  to  convey  her  home.    This  he  did,  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  she  -vvas  placed  in  her  bed  -with  a  medical  man  by 
her  side.    He  felt  her  pulse,  and  shook  his  head  very  slightly. '  I,  how- 
ever, noticed  the  motion,  and  said, — 

<'  Do  ycu  think  her  recovery  will  be  doubtful,  or  that  she  will  not  re- 
cover 80  far  as  to  be  sensible  of  her  approaching  fate  ?" 

"I  doubt  much  of  her  ultimate  recovery,"  he  replied.  "Indeed, 
there  are  ho  hopes  of  it.    She  has  evidently  suffered  long  and  dread-  j 
'fully,    r  never  saw  a  frame  worn  down  to  such  extreme  attenuity  ;  i 
.but  I  do  not  anticipate  her  immediate  dissolution,  though  she  will  not  j 
probably  live  twenty-four  hours  longer."  j 

I  then  related  to  him  all  I  knew  of  her,  and  how  the  occurrence  I 
terminated.    He  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  said, —  | 

*'  Human  strength  and  human  weakness  are  so  greatly  and  myste- 
Tiously'connsctei  with  our  passions  and  atfections,  that  they  bmd  the 
strongest,  as  if  he  were  a  reed.  This  poor  creature  cannot,  I  Should 
say,  jpossibly  live  a  week;  but  this  complaint  is  so  deceiving,  that  when 
you  anticipate  death,  the  patient  suddenly  rallies,  and  when  you  would 
predict  a  change  for  the  better,  the  patient  sinks  and  dies.  I  can  do 
tut  little  for  her,  and  that  only  of  a  temporary  nature." 
•'  "^yeil,  do  that  little,  in  Heaven's  name,"  I  replied,  "and  I  will  be 
at  the  charge,  sooner  than  a  fellow-creature  shall  want  aid  under  such 
dreadful  circumstances." 

Having  Written  a  prescription,  he  left  the  house,  prorteising  to  call  j 
again  in  the  evening.  The  un*'ortunate  woman  came  to  her  senses 
after  much  assiduous  care  on  the  part  of  my  landlady,  who  behaved 
•with  the  utmost  humanity  to  the  poor  creature.  I  noticed  that  she 
'  wore  a  wedding-ring,  and  a  neat  and  valuable  keeper.  "  She  is  a 
•vfidow,  then,"  thought  I ;  but  her  husband  could  not  have  died  in 
action,  and  been  buried  in  felon's  corner,  as  that  part  of  the  t'hurchyard 
-was  sometirnes  called  by  the  peasantry. 

When  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  she  inquired 
'"how  she  came  there,  and  in  that  condition.  The  good  woman  informed 
her  that  I  discovered  her  in  the  churchyard  senseless  and  bleeding,  and 
that  through  my  means  she  had  been  brought  home,  and  restored  her 
to  life.  She  then  desired  to  see  ms,  that  she  might  thank  me  for  my 
kindness.  As  may  be  imagined,  I  was  anxious  to  see  and  hear  her, 
and  at  once  followed  my  landlady  to  her  apartmlent,  where  she  intro- 
'  duced  me- 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  sir,"  she  began,  slowly,  and  in  a  low  voice, 
"  for  youf  kindness  in  assisting  me  when  I  lay*lielplesis." 

"Do  not  name  it,  I  beg,"  I  returned.  "What  I  have  done,  any 
one  else  would  have  done,  I  am  sure." 

They  would  ha.ve  been  equally  deserving  of  my  thanks,"  she  re- 
•jylied;  "but  I  have  no  friend  near  me,  and  those  who  act  as  friends, 
I  must  needs  consider  tkem  as  such.    My  time  here  is  short,  aiid '  iSien 
-will  cease  a  life  that  is  actually  valueless  and  worthless  to  me."  ' 

"  I  can  perceive  that  some  extraordinary  event  of  a  melancholy  cha- 
-tradter  has  caused  you  to  shrink  from  society ;  but  believe  me,  when  I 
•  gay  that  you  have  excited  an  interest  in  my  breast,  it  is  with  no  im- 
pertinent motive.    I  am  a  foreigner,  and  haVe  kd^^bject,  save  'that  of 
being  any  service  to  you  that  T  can."  '      ' '  ' 

"  I  have  not  seen  or  conversed  vith  any  huiinan  bein^  who  knows 
me  for  near  four  years.    I  don't  even  know  if  my  parents  yet  live; 
^  J  Should  much  like  them  to  know  where  I  lay  when  I  am  no  more, 
'  il^^t  they  may  have  the  sad  satisfaction  of  knowing  my  grave." 

'  '''Anj  commission  of  this  kind  that  I  can  be  of  any  service  in  exe- 
ctiins  for  you,  I  will  willingly  and  faithfully  perform." 

' Well,  I  have  none  else  to  do  suc'h  an  act  of  kTndncss  for  me,  and 
'A^  y  on  offiir  to  do  so,  I  will  accept  of  your  kindness,  and  to  enable  you 
to'  do  ^0,  I  will,  if  not  too  tedious,  relate  all  the  circunistances  which 
have  brought  me  to  this  state." 

"  My  time  is  my  own,"  I  replied,  inwardly  pleased  that  I  had  gained 
jy  point,  though  I  grieved' At  the  probable  result  of  our  short  ac- 
ilntance. 

My  father  is  a  small  landed  proprietor  near  Marseilles.  He  was 
not  wealthy;  but  he  was  independent.  He  owed  no  man  money,  and 
his  income  was  greater  than  Iks  expenditure  by  a  fair  sum,  which  he 
yearly  laid  by  against  times  of  great  distress  ;  but  yet  he  never  reiiuircd 
jt  wl^ile  1  was  at  \ibme.  Five  years  ago  1  was  but  eij^'htecn  years  of-  age." 
'  "And  but  thfee-and-twenty  now.'"  I  involuntarily  exclairtied. 
''*'.'H6w  young !" 

■     "  Yes,  it  is  young  to  die,"  fihe  replied,  almost  guessing  my  thotights  ; 

/'Hut  rteaven's  will  be  done;  I  am  resigned.  Well,  at  that  age  I  Was 
iiie  admiration  nftho  rustic  throng  of  dhr  neighboiirliood,  and  many  a 
ypMth  felt  himse  lf  honoured  if  I  graced  him  so  much  as  to  dance  with 
but  now,  alas!  I  am  a  mere  wreck  of  what  I  was.  You  may 
think  this  is  unpardonable  vanity,  and  trif(in^^  in  one  so  near  the  brink 
of  the  grave  as  I  am;  but  the.  jilintl  loY06  to  dVell  upon  the  happjiest 
momenta  of  its  exlstenw. 


"  So  it  is  with  me.  These  were  my  happiest  days  ;  at  least,  till  love 
took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  then  I  loved  to  distraction. 

"  It  was  late  one  suminer's  evening  when  my  father  and  mother,  with 
myself,  were  seated  before  the  door  of  our  abode,  when  a  young  cavalry 
officer  rode  up,  and  requested  to  be  directed  to  any  spot  wheie  he  could 
seek  rest  and  refreshment  for  himself  and  horse,  My  father,  seeing  the 
stranger  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  young  man,  tendered  him  the  hospi- 
taHty  of  his  own  house,  fbr  which  the  stranger  thanked  him  with  great 
courtesy  and  sincerity. 

"  We  found  our  guest  to  be  a  yoiuug  man  of  spirit  and  iinderstandin 
and  learned  Irom  him  that  he  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  but  just  joined  his  regiment.  He  appeared  to  take  particular  notice 
of  me,  and  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  was  much  taken  with  him,  and  I 
found  that  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  as  deeply  in  love  as  1  was.  A 
mutual  confession  was  made ;  but  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  say  nothing 
about  it  to  our  friends  until  a  further  time  Iwd  elapsed,  and  he  had 
completed  his  first  campaign. 

"  After  protestations  of  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  he  left  me 
thought  this  parting  the  heaviest  blow  I  could  suffer;  but  I  confidently 
reckoned  on  my  lover's  return.  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken ;  for,  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  he  returned  embi-owned  by  sun  and  service 
Our  meeting  was  full  of  joy;  happiness  the  fullest  was  our  portion.  1 
now  looked  upon  my  lover  as  a  soldier,  and  one  who  had  fought  his 
country's  battles,  and  I  felt  proud  of  him.  ' 

"  He  now  informed  my  parefits  of  his  affection  for  me,  and  begged  they 
would  look  upon  him  as  their  future  son-in-law,  which  he  hoped,  Avith 
their  good-will,  shortly  to  be.  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  my 
father,  and  entreaty  on  the  pa"rt  of  my  lover,  he  yielded  his  consent 

'  Within  a  short  time,  it  being  now  the  spring  of  the  year,  we  were 
married.  Our  wedding  was  hasty,  because  it  was  expected  the  army 
would  take  the  field,  and  my  husband,  now  a  captain  (Captain  Jacques 
Preville),  would  be  compelled  to  rejc.n  his  regiment. 

'  After  our  marriage,  we  left  my  father's  house,  and  proceeded  a  few 
leagues  to  a  friend  of  his,  to  spend  the  honeymoon. 

"  Oh,  fatal  time  !  while  we  were  thus  pleasantly  enjoying  ourseh'et: 
an  order  arrived  from  the  commander-in-chief  for  Jacques  to  rejoin  his 
regiment  without  delay ; — certain  movements  having  been  made  by  the 
enemy,  a  general  action  was  deemed  inevitable.  My  husband  kne<v 
nothing  of  all  this,  and  lived  in  peace  and  serenity.  My  father  seut 
after  us,  but  it  was  some  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  dispatch  before  it' 
reached  Jacques's  hands. 

"  He  immediately  set  off  for  his  regiment,  leaving  me  to  come  afte: 
him,  and  meet  him  in  this  tuwn  as  soon  as  I  could  get  things  in  readi- 
ness to  travel  with.  He  arrived  at  his  regiment,  but  it  was  two  days 
after  the  blow  had  been  stJuck;  his  regiment,  his  company  distin 
guished  itself,  and  earned  the  praise  of .  the  general,  but  its  officer  was 
disgraced. 

"  1  met  him  at  Avi^oii;  aijeording  to  my  promise ;  but  oh,  Heaven 
What  a  countenance;  sotrow  ahd  insanity  seemed  to  look  fkom  beneath 
his  brows.  '  I  was  almost  petrified', .  and  threw  mjrSelf  into  his  arms, 
saying, — 

" '  My  dear  husband,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?  Do  hot  look  thus  ; 
you  will  drive  me  distracted  if  you  do.' 

"  •  Distracted  I  am,  my  beloved  one ;  nay,  more,  I  am  disgraced,  eterJ 
nalTy  disgraced.' 

"  These  terrible  words  I  had  scarcely  heard,  than  Itainted.  How  ioi^ 
I  remained  so  I  know  not ;  but,  when  I  came  to  myself,  the  room  vr& 
full  of  people,  and  I  found  that  I  was  a  widow;  my  husband,  unable  t< 
brook  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him,  shot  himself  dead,  and  I 
room  was  swimming  in  his  blood,  which,  Indeed,  covered  me  from  he 
to  heel.  i 

"  I  can  say  no  more ;  he  was  buried  where  you  found  me.  T  souj^li 
an  asylum  here,  and  daily  wept  at  his  early  and  unseemly  tomb,  in  tpii 
'  felon's  corner.' " 

She  ceased  ;  and,  as  I  thought  she  required  rest,  I  arose  and  left  tW 
room,  and  saw  her  no  more  that  night— next  morniing    she  wa,s 
corpse.  There  were  some  letters,  apparently  written  some  time,  left 
and  tliese  I  delivered,  after  seeing  her  buried  on  the  spot  where  I 
seen  her  fall,  in  the  same  grave  with  her  husband. 


The  Duchess  OF  MoNTAGiT.— She  was  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  d 
Newcastle,  and  her  hand  was  solicited  by  Ilalph,  Duke  of  Montagfu.  % 
an  honourable  suiior  there  were  two  impassable  obstacles  to  the  unio 
The  lady  was  insane,  and  she  determined  to  marry  no  one  but  a 
n.aicli.    For  the  sake  of  hoi'  property,  the  duke  assumed  the  char 
of  Emperor  of  China,  made  love  to  a  maniac,  and  she  married  (or  rati 
was  married  to)  him.    Afterwards  he  suffered  no  one  to  approach  h« 
but  as  empress,  and  was  always  served  upon  the  knee.    She  survN 
the  duke  twenty-six  years.    He  was  the  builder  of  MontagU  Hc 
now  the  British  Mnseum. 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  RJEVEUGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
f  ContijMted  from  eur  last.) 
^;/*Slr  Charles— Sir  Charles,  you  cannot  mean  thia-^urely  you  wofild 
act  thus  towards  me — you  Avould  not  have  me  do  what  you  sav— 
!t  Alice  ?" 

Yes,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  sadly,  with  some  firmness  ;  "  it  is  better 
m  should  forget  her,  since  you  can  never  be  to  her  what  I  once  hoped 
1  might." 

" Sir  Charles  Home,"  said  Horace,  "I  cannot  understand  this;  tell 
iHe  the  reason  of  this  alteration  in  your  purposes,  for  to  me  this  is  in- 
explicable." 

"  That  I  cannot  do,  Mr.  Singleton  ;  the  cause  of  this  change  you  can 
never  know,  but  believe  me  " 

Sir  Charles  was  about  to  make  protestations  that  upon  second  thoughts 
be  had  better  leave  alone,  as  they  would  probably  lead  to  renewed  at- 
tempts to  extract  from  him  an  explanation  of  his  motives  which  he 
could  not  give  him. 

"Am  I  to  underitand.  Sir  Charles,"  said  Horace,  quickly,  "that  all 
I  have  heard  respecting  Viscount  Hilliers— but  no— no— that  is  impos- 
sibie.    I— I  dou't  know  what  to  think  or  believe." 

I' There  is  no  motive  of  the  kind  you  alluded  to,  but  those  which  do 
exist  relate  entirely  to  family  affairs,  and  as  such  can  never  be  explained ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  vitaUy  importlant,  and  render  the  measure  I  propose 
absolutely  necessary-." 

Horace  Singleton  never  laboured  under  such  contending  emotions; 
he  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue;  his  natural  and  headlong  impetu- 
osity w^s  checked  by  the  chilling  nature  of  the  communication  of  Sir 
Charles,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Charles  Home's  evident  disorder  and  illness, 
lox  such  Horace  fully  believed  him  to  be ;  yet  he  could  not  quietlv  sub- 
mit to  have  Alice  torn  from  his  arms  just  at  a  moment,  too,  when  he 
♦as  congratulating  himself  upon  the  success  he  was  about  to  achieve  in 
thTS  more  than  once  endangered  love  affair,  and,  turning  suddenly  to 
Ilr  Charles,  he  said, 

"  Does  your  daughter  Alice,  Bir  Charles,  thus  bid  me  cease  to  hope 
in  her  love  .'"  ^ 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Singleton ;  it  could  answer  no 
ptiq)08e  to  do  so;  let  it  suffice  that  from  this  moment  you  are  both 
-ers— never  more  to  see  each  other." 

y  Heavens,  it  shall  not  be,"  exclaimed  Horace.  "  Til  go  and  see 
A..  >. ;  I  will  ask  her  if,  after  all— all  that  I  have  done,  and  received  her 
forgiveness  for,  and  often  being  allowed  more  than  mere  hope— nay  I 
have  been  led  to  infer  that  1  was  cei'tain  to  be  the  happy  possessor' of 
■«  much  gentleneus  and  beauty— that  after  all  this,  she  calls  upon  me 
to  sacrifice  my  hopes  of  her— of  happiness— nay,  oflife— no.  no,  shecan- 
Tlot  mean  it,  at  least,  she  shall  say  it  to  me  herself— her  lips  shall  pass 
my  doom,  and  should  they  be  unkind,  I  win  never  more  put  faith  in 
woman.  Yes,  I  will  steeher,  and  front  her  own  lips  receive  my  doom  " 
As  he  said  these  t^ords,  he  seized  liis  hat,  and  made  a  demonstration 
•f  leaving  the  chambers,  when  Sir  Charles  interposed,  saying, 

"  Mr.  Singleton,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  you  must  not  visit  my  house  • 
four  presence  there  can  do  no  good,  but  would  undoubtedly  do  mucli 
harm  and  cause  much  pain." 

\-ot  see  Alice— not  hear  from  her  own  lips  whether  she  gives  me  up 

iines  to  see  me  any  more  ;  in  fact,  forbids  me  hope— to  live  » 

Nay,  Horace,  hear  me— you  must  understand  this  much,  you  are 
forbidden  my  house,  and  all  communication  witli  Alice  Home  " 
"  Horace  looked  astounded,  and  would  have  burst  out  into  bitter  invec- 
'  but  just  then  came  a  most  tremendous  knocking  outside  the  door 
.me  one  was  excessively  impatient,  that  caused  both  of  them  to 
:.ntently  and  with  much  curiosity,  to  know  the  cause  of  it 


CHAPTER  CLV.  ,  .  . 

•RRIVit  d»  Kir.OS.— THk  MTSFORTOl^Es'i^TTRJJBANT  UPON 

1AKI««  THK  WROXa  nAT.-.v,R.   BIOGs's  REMONSTRANCES: 

V.  kmxsking  was  repeated  with  itill  greater  vehemence ;  andHorace 
ton  s  man,  who  bad  been  intently  liateoing,  or  endeavouring  to 
to  the  conversation  between  Horace  and  Sir  Charles  Home,  had 
.rrt  the  earlier  knock,  from  without,  ami  who  had  thus  caused  th« 
ind  «^en  aJam  of  the  person  witliout.  and  at  length  inUucedi 
..'.r  away  at  a  most  tf-rrific  rate. 
.  us  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Uiggs-for  it  wa.s  no  other  than  that 
ioaji  hiqusdt,  and  ^.ho  was  much  alarmed  at  his  not  being  at. 
'  U>,  for  r««ollw;tion«  ©f  »udden  deatlis  and  murders  by  valets 
ro».ed  h«  m.ij^-"  God  bk.s  me,  what  cftn  b«  tU«  matt^^r  ?  J-nobody 
tear,  and  yet  thi»  Uoor  to  |»e  nmo,    — »  iwywy 


Th€  door  was  at  length  oi^ned,  and  Mr,  Biggs  enteied,  saying, 

"  Why  didn't  ysou  open  tiie  door  ?    I  thought  you  were  all  dead^ 

what's  the  matter  with  Mr.  Singletou—i^nwell,  eh?"  ,  .  '  " 

"No,  sir— somebody  with  Mr.  Singleton— I  did  no^  )ie^r  y6u  icni)^lt'' 

before,  sir,"  .r-   .    r>i  v^r  ,-. 

,  "  Not  hear  me  kriocl^-r.bIess  me,  you  mus'tiiave  been  asleep,  I  sup-, 
pose,  and  suddenly  woke  up;  but  wheie  is  Horace?— dear  me— somC' 
body  with  him,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  Sir  Charles  Home  is  with  him  in  the  other  room."       \,  " 

"  Oh,  Sir  Charles  Home— well,  I  will  see  them  both;  they  have  -iio 

business  together  unknown  to  me ;  I  will  go  in  and  see  them  y«u  need 

not  announce  me." 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter,  Horace  Singleton,  who  ha^.  heard.  :$iggs 
speaking,  recognised  his  voice,  now  opened  the  door,  and  came  in  vio- 
lent contact  with  that  gentleman,  knocking  off"  his  hat. 

"  God  bless  me,  Horace— why,  what's  the  matter? — there,  there^  you 
have  knocked  my  hat  off;  it  isn't  at  all  pleasant  to  liave  one's  hat 
knocked  off,  and  it  spoils  the, edges."       ,  ,  .  ' 

"  Oh,  Biggs,  Biggs,  come  in  here ;  I  don't  know  what  to  say  or  dpj 
I  am  neither  to  see  nor  speak  with  Alice  Home  again." 

"  Eh,  what said  Bigg.s,  astounded;  "  the  young  woman  can't  have 
changed  her  mind.  Good  morniBg,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Biggs,  as  he  for 
the  first  tisne  saw  him,  "  dear  me,  how  very  ill  you  look  ;  indeed  you 
both  look  amazingly  ill  this  morning."  .  . 

"I  am  very  well,  Mr.  Biggs,"  replied  Sir  Charles-,- coldly,  "and-a^I 
have  acquainted  Mr.  Singleton  with  all  I  desired  when  I  first  came„,  I. 
may  as  well  take  my  departure,  and  leave  ycu  to  yourselves." 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  said  Biggs— now,  for  the  first  time,  .seeing- 
clearly  by  the  looks  of  both,  that  something  was  really  the  matteir— . 
"  surely  nothing  serious  has  happened,  I  hope?"  ■.     .,'.  \ 

"Mr,  Biggs,"  said  Sir  Charles,  quietly,  "you  can  probably  best  ad-, 
vise  your  friend,  Horace  Singleton,  to  be  resigned  to  circumstances  that"' 
occur  of  necessity.  He  and  my  daughter  Alice  are  henceforth  strangers, 
and  I  forbid  him  my  bouse." 

"  Good  God,"  said  Biggs,  "  what's  the  cause  of  all- this?" 

"I  can't  explain,"  said  Sir  Charles,  rising  to  q,uit  a. scene  that  had 
been  painful  in  the  extreme  ;  "tilings  have  happened  to  render  thia 
step  absolutely  necessary." 

"What  has  Horace  done?"  gajsped  Biggs. 

"Nothing." 

"  Well,  then.  Sir  Charles,  what  can  hinder  these  two  from  GOiitiuuitig 
friends?  Surely  you  do  Jdot  laean  to  say  that  the  young  wonaan  has 
changed  her  mind ?",     >  -;  ..\ 

"I  can  say  no  more,  Mr,  Biggs,  than  I  have  already  said.  G^od 
morning  to  you  '--  .   ,  .  . 

"  I'll  go  to  Miss  Hofme^nyself,"  said  Biggs;  '-'  this  is  the  most  ejctra- 
ordinary  occurrence  I  ever  heard  of.  After  Sir  Charles  has  takca  st> 
much  pains  to  make  up  the  quarrel  between  them— to  explain  sll  tiiat 
was  misuntersrtood,  that  he  alMMald  no  w  endeavour  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  the  affair,  I'll  go  and  seo  the  young  woman  myself,  and  endea^ 
vour  to  find  out  what  all  this  is  ihtxMt."  ' 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Biggs  seized  a  hat  which  he  believed  to  be  hjbs 
own,  and,  despite  of  the  eitdeavours  of  Horace  and  Sir  Charles,  he  hur- 
ried out  of  the  eliavnber  on  his  errand  to  the  bouae  of  Sir  Charles 
Home,  and  there  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  iaterview  with  Alice  Home, 
with  the  view  of  serving  his  friend  Horace,  whom  he  began  seriously  to 
think  was  very  ill  used: 

,  "  Well,  if  ever  I  should  be  in  this  situatioH- myself,"  he  thought,  "all 
I  hope  is,  that  "  .  .  - 

Mr.  Biggs's  soliloquy  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  his  hat  slipping 
down  to  hisohin,  thus  leaving  him  in  utter  darkness  in  the  middle- ef  a 
thoToughfare,  Mr.  Biggs  had  seized  Horace's  hat  by  mistake,  and  hun-  . 
ried  out  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  he  did  not  find  out  the  mistake,  so 
intent  was  he  upon  his  errand,  until  it  came  thus  suddenly  like  an  ex- 
tinguisher to  his  meditations.       .     ,    .   ,  , 

Mr.  Biggs  struggled  very  hard  until  he  got  it  up,  not  before,  how- 
ever, he  received  several  terrible  hard  bumps  from  people  passing;  dnfl 
when  he  did  see,  he  found  himself  covered  Avith  flour  from  having  rau 
against  a  baker. 

Notwithstanding  this  mislmp,  Mr.  Biggs  stiil  stepped  forwards,  de- 
termined not  to  be  baulked  ill  his  good  intentions,  liftiag  eveary  now 
and  then  his  hat  off  head  as  it  ma^e  a  dowmvardipsogiew  towarda 
his  chin.      ■  . 

He  met  with  so  many  misfortunes— pushes  and  bumpiBg,  that  he 
W2S  compelled  to  keep  his  hand  up  to  his  head  ;  but  this  being  a  pain- 
ful efibrt,  he,  at  the  risk  of  colds  and  rheumatism,  took  it  off,  and 
trudged  onwards  with  it  in  liis  baad,  until  he  came  to,  Sir  Charks 
Home's  door;  when,  just  as  had  ascended  the  stepjt,  Sir  Charles  him- 
self overtook  him  belore  he  had  time  to  knock  for  admission. 

It  was  a  minute  or  mora  ere  either  of  them  spoke.  Sir  Charles 
Home  felt  distressed  at  the  scene  he  had  just  gone  through  withHajifa 
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singleton,  but  yet  the  remembrance  of  last  night  was  so  strong  upon 
him  that  he  could  not  hesitate  at  the  course  to  adopt ;  he  5ut  meditated 
tipon  the  manner  of  expressing  himself  firmly,  and  at  th«  same  time  as 
civilly  as  be  could. 

Mr.  Biggs,  on  the  contrary,  was  breathless  through  Eiiaste;  he  had 
"been  annoyed,  too,  by  the  manner  in  which  Horace's  hat  ttted  him,  and 
the  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow,  while  his  chest  heaved  v/ith  labo- 
j^ous  efforts  at  breathing  ;  at  length  he  said, 
Sir  Charles  Home  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Charles, 

Mr.  Biggs  wiped  his  face,  and  Sir  Charles,  after  a  momioit,  continued, 
*•  What  do  you  want  here,  Mr.  Biggs  ?" 

"  I  want  to  see  Alice— Miss  Alice  Home,"  replied  the  matter-of-fact 
Bifgs.  "  I  ^v^nt  to  ask  her  if  she  is  going  to  treat  Horace  in  this 
shameful  manner." 

"  Mr.  Biggs,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  I  have  already  settled  all  that  vnth 
yxmt  friend,  Mr.  Singleton." 

"  Ah !  but  I  must  see  her,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips,  and  if  to,  I 
shall  tell  her  a  bit  of  my  mind  upon  her  base  conduct,  indeed,  I  shall, 
Sir  Charles." 

"  I  th-ink  you  will  not,  Mr.  Biggs." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Sir  Charles,  I  will." 

"  You  cannot,  for  I  forbid  you  the  house.  You  shall  not  enter  if, 
nor  can  you  be  permitted  to  speak  to  my  daughter  Alice." 

"  Very  well.  Sir  Charles,  very  well,"  replied  Biggs,  keeping  upon  the 
steps  of  the  door,  while  Sir  Charles  knocked  ;  but  when  you  go  in  I 
■will  go  too;  there  can  be  no  trifling  in  this  affair.  My  friend  Horace's 
hapljiniBss  Is  concerned  in  this,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  be  foiled  in 
my  attempts  to  investigate  the  cause  6f  this  singular  behaviour  of 
yours,  Sir  Charles.  Why,  it  beats  the  business  of  the  old  Jew.  Well, 
upon  my  word,  what  a  strange  man  you  are,  Sir  Charles,  the  mention 
Of  the  Jew  always  affects  you.'.' 

"  Mr.  Biggs,  I  cannot  permit  this  impertinence.  You  must  desist, 
and  leave  this  place ;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
courses  I  would  rather  not  be  driven  to," 

"  You  may  do  what  you  please.  Sir  Charles,"  said  Biggs,  who  had 
just  put  on  Horace's  hat,  and  thinking  it  was  his  own,  he  rammed  it  on 
his  head,  btit  was  speedily  awakened  to  a  clear  sense  of  his  mistake  by 
finding  himself  suddenly  in  utter  darkness ;  and  the  doer  opening,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  hall  with  Sir  Charles,  but  got  dreadfully 
Bruised  by  mistaking  the  door-post  for  the  open  door;  he,  however, 
arrived  safe  in  the  passage,  to  the  chagrin  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  who 
woald  rather  he  had  broken  his  neck  into  the  street  than  have  obtained 
admittance. 

Biggs,  however,  got  the  hat  up  again,  but  not  before  he  became  very 
red  in  the  face,  and  smping  his  nose  desperately.  Full  of  anger  he 
turned  to  the  servant,  and  said, 

"  Is  Miss  Home  within  V 

"  Y— y — es,"  stammered  the  hall  porter,  who  was  much  puzzled 
•what  to  say,  for  Sir  Charles's  looks  were  a  strange  mixture  of  anger  and 
vexation,  from  which,  however,  he  could  gain  no  cue,  and  yet  he  felt 
that  one  was  intended. 

Then  tell  her  Mr.  Biggs,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Singleton,  wishes  to  see 
jieT— yes,  to  s^e  her  upon  something  of  importance.   Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  porter. 

"  Stay,"  said  Sir  Charles  Home.  "  Mr.  Biggs,  you  must  leave  the 
house, — you  cannot  ste  Alice.  I  arn  surppiscd  at  your  pertinacity — 
y<ra  are  forbidden  thfe  house."  , 
(iod  bless  me,  I  know  that,— you  said  that  before,  Sir  Charles ; 
I)nt  1  must  see  Miss  Home." 

At  this  moment  Margaret  descended  the  stairs,  and  advanced  towards 
it^ra,  when  Mr.  Biggs,  lor  the  moment,  looked  very  blank  and  lidgetty, 

CHAPTER  CLVI. 

MR.  BIGGS  AND  MARGARET   HOMK. — FORCED  EXPULSION  ANP  FRACAS 
WITH  lADT  HOME. 

Mr.  Biggs  by  no  means  lilted  the  appearance  of  Margaret ;  indeed, 
of  all  people  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  met  with,  she  was  really  the  only 
one  whom  he  dreaded  to  have  anything  to  do  with ;  and  when  she  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  he  took  a  step  or  two  backwards  ;  but  he  was  too 
intent  and  too  seriously  bent  upon  having  an  explanation  from  Alice 
herself  to  be  deterred  even  by  Margaret. 

"  What  can  you  mean  by  this  unseemly  noise,  Mr.  Biggs  1"  said 
Margaret  to  him,  "You  cannot  stay  here,  it  is  quite  impossible,  espe- 
cially as  Sir  Charles  has  told  you  to  go.    You  cannot  see  Alice  Home." 

"  I  must — I  will." 

"  You  mu«^  be  idiotic.  Leave  the  place  at  once,  else  you  will  suffer 
for  yeur  temerity,  being  tluown  into  the  street  without  any  cere- 
laony." 


Go  away,  young  womar,"  said  Biggs — "go  away.  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  you.  You  are  a  badly- disposed  young  woman.  I  did 
not  come  to  see  you,  but  to  see  Miss  Alice.  I  will  hear  nothing  that 
you  have  to  say,  so  go  awa^^." 

"  Sir  Charles,"  said  Margaret,  her  face  lit  up  with  scorn  and  passion, 
"  will  you  order  this  idiot  to  be  thrown  into  the  street  ?  I  warn  you 
by  the  recollection  of  what  occurred  last  evening  not  to  allow  him  to  see 
Alice  Home  for  a  moment — have  him  at  once  turned  out  of  the  house," 

"  God  bless  me,  what  a  termagant,"  said  Biggs.  "  I  never  saw 
her  equal ;  but  Sir  Charles  can  control  his  own  household,  I  suppose, 
though  I  should  find  some  (trouble  in  doing  it  myself,  but  " 

Here  he  was  cut  short  by  Sir  Charles  saying, — 

"  Mr,  Biggs,  you  must  leave  the  house." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Biggs,  fl.itly.    "  I  will  see  the  young  woman  first." 

"Then,"  said  Sir  Charles,  turning  to  the  servants,  "you  must  force 
him  out — do  it  immediately." 

Upon  this,  Thomas  and  Hhe  hall  porter  took  hold  of  Mr.  Biggs,  and 
attempted  to  turn  him  out,  but  that  gentleman's  anger  getting  the  better 
of  his  discretion,  he  resisted  these  two  worthies,  and  a  struggle  ensued, 
during  which  the  hat  of  Mr,  Bigjjs  got  once  more  below  his  nose,  and 
prevented  him  from  making  any  use  of  his  eyes,  and  thus  his  enemies 
circumvented  him,  and,  despite  all  his  efforts,  his  progress  was  made 
towards  the  door,  where  he  soon  found  himself. 

Thougli  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  Mr.  Biggs  still  continued  to  make 
use  of  his  tongue,  which  he  did  by  uttering  many  broken  sen- 
tences and  exclamations  of  pain  and  rage,  until  they  all  arrived  at  the 
steps,  when  the  whole  party  rolled  on  to  the  pavement,  to  the  great 
damage  of  Mr.  Biggs's  apparel. 

This  terminated  the  struggle,  and  the  combatants  separated.  Mr. 
Biggs  regained  his  feet  and  pulled  up  his  hat,  and  then  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure upon  Sir  Charles,  Margaret,  the  servants,  and  finally  on  Horace 
and  Alice,  for  being  the  primary  cause  of  all  his  troubles,  while  the 
servants  retired  to  the  house,  shutting  the  door  after  them,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Biggs  outside. 

This  was  scarcely  done,  and  Margaret  had  retired,  ere  Sir  Charles 
turned  to  the  stairs  and  was  about  to  ascend  them,  when  a  sight  met 
his  gaze  for  which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared.  He  gazed  in  asto- 
nishment, and  no  wonder  either,  for  he  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes 
when  they  met  the  form  of  Lady  Home  descending  the  stairs  without 
the  aid  of  the  ottoman,  or  of  Thomas  or  Andrew.  Her  nerves  had 
suddenly  ceased  to  torment  her,  for,  by  her  attire,  she  was  evidently 
bent  upon  walking  through  the  streets.  Such  a  phenomena  had  never 
happened  hardly  within  the  memory  of  any  one  in  the  house. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  he  looked  on  this  singular  occurrence  ; 
"so  your  nervousness  has  suddenly  quitted  you,  my  lady." 

"  You  low  wretch,"  said  Lady  Home,  with  dignified  composure,  but 
shaking  her  head,  "  I  am  compelled  to  leave  this  house — can't  abide 
it  any  longer." 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  go,  it  will  be  a  happy  circumstance 
to  be  rid  of  you.    I  will  be  assured  that  you  never  come  back." 

"  You  vile  man  !"  replied  Lady  Home  ;  "do  not  imagine  that  I  will 
not  have  my  settlement.    I  leave  you  now  as  a  preparatory  step." 

"  And  what  may  the  next  be  1"  asked  Sir  Charles. 

"An  action  will  be  brought  against  you  for  my  settlement.  My 
friends  have  advised  the  step,  therefore  do  not  suppose  you  triumph  be- 
cause I  leave  you." 

"  Oh,  dear  no ;  but  let  those  who  advised  you  to  this  step  support 
you,  and  let  me  advise  you  to  be  gone  as  speedily  as  possible,  else  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  help  you — somewhat  gently,  it  Is  true,  but  effect- 
ually." 

"  Wretch !"  exclaimed  Lady  Home,  "  I  leave  you  to  the  low  set  you 
belong  to." 

Sir  Charles  Home  had  long  been  without  an  opportunity  of  venting 
his  long  pent-up  feelings,  and  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  omitted, 
and  it  was  with  an  oath  uttered  between  his  clenched  teeth  that  he 
seized  Lady  Home  lightly  by  the  arm,  and  forced  her  along  the  passage 
until  they  came  to  the  door,  which  being  opened  by  the  hall  porter, 
Lady  Home  was  thrust  out  backwards,  and  then,  suddenly  missing  hei 
footing,  she  fell  backwards  down  the  steps. 

It  so  happened  that  Lady  Home  had  provided  herself  against  any 
exigency  that  might  arise.  Supposing  that  her  nervousness  would  re- 
turn, she  had  provided  herself  with  a  bottle  of  nervo  lixivium,  which  la 
the  fall  broke  with  an  astounding  crash. 

In  a  few  moments  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  filled  with  the  vulgBi 
fumes  of  gin.  Mr.  Biggs  had  not  gone  far  when  he  heard  the  fall  and 
the  crash  of  the  bottle. 

Turning  round,  Mr.  Biggs  saw  a  female  lying  on  the  pavement.  He 
instantly  turned  back,  and,  with  the  humane  intention  of  assisting  her 
approached  the  lady.  Mr.  Biggs,  however,  had  scarce  reached  her  bj 
several  yards  when  tlie  intolerable  stench  of  gin  reached  his  nostrllsl 
and  seeing  Lady  Home,  whow  lie  now  lecogaieed,  he  said,—.         •  j 
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"  Lady  Home  !    God  bless  me,  what  a  dreadful  smell  of  gin.  Why, 
surely  some  must  have  been  spilt." 

Lady  Home  did  not  condescend  to  speak,  but  rising  up,  with  fury  in 
her  face,  she  seized  the  unfortunate  Biggs  by  the  collar,  and  began  to 
buffet  him  over  the  head  and  face  in  such  a  style  that  he  -was  glad  to 
cry  out  for  mercy. 

"  Murder — help— police !"  shouted  Mr.  Biggs,  as  he  struggled  with 
his  assailant ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difliculty  that  he  disen- 
gaged himself  from  her,  and  then  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
the  Albany,  arriving  in  v.hich,  he  immediately  entered  Horace's  cham- 
bers, where  he  found  Horace  in  the  greatest  distress  consequent  upon 
Sir  Charles's  interview  with  him. 

"  Well,  Biggs,"  said  Horace,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look 
as  if  you  had  been  broiled  and  then  ill-used." 

"  And  so  I  have,  I  believe.  Teople  are  certainly  mad  ;  they  ought 
to  be  chained  up  for  fear  of  biting  others.  I  have  been  beaten,  kicked, 
and  turned  out  of  doors,  all  on  j'our  account,  Horace." 

"  I  have  been,  and  am  ill-used  too.  What  can  be  done  ?  I  know 
not — this  last  blow  is  inexplicable.  I  will  leave  the  countrj',  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  in  it.    I  will  not  remain  here  another  week." 

"  OL,  pooh  !"  said  Biggs.    "  What  have  you  got  to  complain  of  in 
comparison  with  what  I  have  ?    I  tell  you  I  have  been  ill-used,  turned  j 
out  of  doors,  and  knocked  about  over  the  head  by  Lady  Home  ;  but  I'll  j 
tell  you  what  you  should  do."  | 

"What  would  you  advise?''  said  Horace,  lifting  his  eyes  off  the  j 
ground, 

"  Write  to  Alice  Home,"  replied  Biggs,  "  and  ask  her  if  she  is  aware 
of  all  that  has  happened ;  if  she  intends  to  give  you  up,  as  her  father  | 
appears  to  desire."  j 

"I  M'as  thinking  of  writiag  to  Alice  myself;  and  yet,  as  I  am  for-  ^ 
bidden  the  house,  I  see  not  how  I  can  do  it;  and  besides,  it  is  possible  ! 
after  what  has  passed  that  the  letter  will  be  intercepted."  I 

"  I  would  make  the  attempt,  and  write  a  short  letter,  at  all  events,"  1 
said  Biggs.  | 

"  I  will  take  your  advice.  Biggs,  for  once,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  i 
if  Alice  be  cognisant  of  the  affair — I  cannot  think  she  is."  i 

"Ah,  do,"  said  Biggs,  "you  will  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing the  full  extent  of  this  mischief." 

Horace  sat  down  to  a  table,  and  drawing  writing  materials  towards 
him,  penned  the  following  : — 

"Albany,  — — 

"  Dear  Alice, — But  a  few  hours  since  and  my  joy  and  happiness 
were  the  most  perfect  I  ever  felt,  and  my  hopes  were  strong,  for  then 
I  deemed  no  object  could  arise  to  sever  our  mutual  love  and  inter- 
course ;  but  now  all  is  changed,  my  joy  and  happiness  destroyed,  and 
my  hopes  blighted. 

*'  Can  you,  Alice,  be  willing  to  perpetuate  my  misery — can  you  wil- 
lingly be  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  Something  at  my  heart  tells  mc  that 
you  cannot  be. 

"  Sir  Charles  Home  has  forbidden  me  his  house,  and  tells  me  I  must 
forget  you,  that  I  must  never  more  see  you,  and  refuses  me  any  reason 
for  this.  I  cannot  understand  it ;  and  the  only  consolation  that  I  have 
is  but  a  poor  one  to  you,  Alice,  and  that  is,  your  father  must  have  re- 
ceived some  shock  to  his  mental  faculties  that  has  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  thinking,  and  has  rendered  him  no  longer  accountable  for  his 
words  or  actions.  Tell  me,  Alice — for  from  yourself  only  will  I  ever 
receive  my  dismissal — that  you  no  longer,  love  me,  and  I  will  cease  to 
breathe  the  air  of  England,  and  to  forget  I  ever  lived  here,  though  I 
can  never  forget  the  few  happy  hours  I  spent  with  Alice  Home. 

"Horace  Singleton." 

(To  bn  continued  in  our  next.) 


Use  of  Almakacs. — About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  medical 
practitioner  of  great  practice  in  Suffolk  sent  an  opening  medicine  to  a 
patient,  and  desired  him  to  take  it  immediately.  On  the  following  day 
he  called  at  his  house,  and  inquired  how  it  had  operated.  The  patient 
(a  substantial  farmer)  said  he  had  not  taken  it ;  and  upon  the  doctor's 
remonstrating  aKainit  this  disobedience,  the  sick  maa  gravely  answered, 
that  he  had  looked  into  his  almanac,  and  seeing  the  sign  lay  in  "Bowels," 
he  thought  that  and  the  physic  together  woula  be  too  much  for  him. 

SAiLiKfi  Fish.— Nov.  1822,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  writes:— The  only 
amusing  discovery  whicli  we  have  recently  made  is  a  sailing  fish,  called 
by  the  natives  oi  Singapore  ikan  layir,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
which  hoista  a  main-sail  and  after-sail  in  the  maimer  of  a  native  boat, 
and  with  considerable  swiftness.  J  have  sent  a  set  of  the  sails  home  a» 
they  are  beautifully  cut,  and  form  a  model  for  a  fast-sailing  boat.  They 
are  compo.sed  of  the  dorsal  fins  of  the  animal  ;  and  when  a  shoal  of 
them  are  under  sail  tojether,  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  a  flock  of 
BAtive  boats. 


BLANCHE ; 

OR,  THE  PRIORY  OF  WALDEMIR. 

A.MOKG  the  nobles  who  had  not  yet  gone  to  the  holy  war  was  the 
Count  Henri  de  Waldemir.  He  had  been  restrained  by  the  affaction  he 
bore  his  young  and  lovely  bride,  the  Lady  Blanche,  whom  he  loved  with 
the  most  passionate  fondness,  and  dreaded  the  moment  might  ever  come 
which  would  separate  him  from  her. 

This  line  of  conduct  was  looked  upon  but  little  better  than  a  plea  for 
cowardice,  and  as  such  condemned  by  his  brother,  Archibald  de  Walde- 
mir, Tvho  held  the  priory  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  a  relative  of 
the  count,  he  had  at  all  times  fiee  access  to  the  castle  of  his  brother, 
and  not  unfrequently  acted  in  the  capacity  of  his  spiritual  adviser ;  in 
short,  he  seemed,  by  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  brother's  dis- 
position, to  be  more  master  there  than  guest. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  many 
virtues  of  the  lovely  Elnnche.  He  had  formerly  been  a  suitor  for  her 
hand,  but  rejected;  he  smothered  the  feelings  of  disappointment  he  en- 
dured, and  so  far  from  disclosing  any  sentiment  of  irritation  upon  the 
subject,  he  appeared  calm  and  resigned,  forwarding  his  more  fortunate 
brother's  suit  with  zeal. 

It  was  one  day  while  they  sipped  their  wine  that  the  prior  thus  ad- 
dressed his  brother  Henri, — 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  approve  of  this  want  of  energy 
on  your  pait." 

"  You  think  I  should  be  more  active  in  the  war  that  now  engages  my 
countrj'men  ?" 
"  I  do." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  my  beloved  Blanche — so  young,  so  amiable  so 
fair?" 

"  Your  supineness  speaks  very  little  for  your  zeal  in  the  church's 
cause,"  replied  the  prior, 

"  I  admit  it,  my  dear  brother;  but  " 

"  Shake  off  the  silken  trammels  that  now  binci  you,"  said  tlie  prior  ; 
"Heaven  demands  the  service  of  your  sword." 

"  And  so  would  my  angelic  Blanche,"  replied  Count  Henri,  "  were  I 
to  leave  her  unprotected  in  this  land  of  violence." 

"  If  Heaven  be  for  you  who  can  be  against  you  ^"  rejoined  the  prior 
Archibald. 

"  True,  brother." 

"  What,  then,  need  you  fear  ?" 

"  I  fear  " 

"To  break  the  silken  cords  of  love  I"  interrupted  the  monk,  hastily ; 
"  but  I  warn  you  of  the  danger  to  your  soul." 
"  You  then  consider  it  sinful  to  delay?" 

"What  says  the  Scripture?"  demanded  the  prior,  in  a  loud  tone — 
"  '  he  that  loveth  fathers,  or  mothers,  or  wife,  or  children,  more  thau 
me,  and  the  gospel  is  none  of  mine.'" 

At  this  Count  Henri  remained  silent, 

"  You  are  a  laggard  soldier  of  the  cross,"  continued  the  prior 
"  I  pray  you  spare  me,  brother." 

"  You  know  the  danger  to  our  holy  church,"  continued  the  monk  ; 
"  and  yet  you  suffer  your  sword  to  lie  idle  when  it  might  be  used  in  its 
defence." 

"  My  dear  Archibald,"  exclaimed  the  count,  "  you  are  too  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause." 

"  I  insist  upon  it,"  exclaimed  the  prior;  "  yoM  must  prepare  to  joirt 
our  warriors,  or  I  will  take  measures  to  enforce  it ;  such  sluggishness  in  so 
hely  and  righteous  a  cause  is  little  better  than  heresy,  and  will  be  looked 
upon  as  such." 

As  the  prior  said  this  he  strode  across  the  hall,  and  left  the  castle, 
while  his  brother  called  after  him, — 
"  Stay,  dear  brother." 

The  Count  Henri  immediately  sought  the  boudoir  of  the  Lady  Blanche, 
and  there,  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  poured  out  the  grief  that  tormented 
his  soul. 

"  My  beloved  Blanche,"  said  he,  "  Archibald  insists  that  I  join  my 
brethren  in  the  lioly  land." 

"  And  leave  your  Blanche  a  widow  ere  she  is  a  Wife,"  replied  bis 
lovely  bride. 

"  I  fear  it  must  be  so,  loved  of  my  soul,"  said  the  lady's  husband,  as 
he  strained  her  to  his  bosom, 
"  No,  no,  dear  Henri." 

I'  He  is  imperative ;  he  talks  of  heresy  and  Of  excommunication." 
"  Ah,  then,  you  must  leave  me." 
"  Too  surely  I  must,  dear  Blanche." 

"  But  no,"  cried  the  lady  ;  "we  will  Hot  be  separated  ;  I  will  go  with 
you." 

"Loved  Blanche,"  replied  her  husband,  "  how  littte  do  you  dream  of 
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the  dangers  of  a  warrior's  life — that  form,  so  geutle  and  so  fair,  would 
sink  ere  a  day's  journey  were  accomplished." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  brave — very  brave;  you  do  not  know  how  much  I 
could  endure  for  yout  loved  company.    I  will  with  you." 

"  Perforce,  I  must  deny  you,  Blanche," 

"And  tliat  were  cruel,  love." 

"  It  would  seem  bo,  Blaiiqhe ;  but  I  know  well  the  hazard  you  would 
run." 

"  You  know  little  what  a  woman  will  endure  for  the  man  she  loves." 

"  I  thank  you,  love,"  replied  the  count ;  "  but  you  must  consider  you 
would  require  attention  ;  your  presence,  and  fears  for  your  safety,  would 
unnerv  e  me  for  the  fight ." 

"It  ought  to  give  you  courage,  Henri." 

"  In  the  tilt-yard  that  might  do,  Blanche ;  hut  were  you  to  sec  me 
borne,  deeply  wounded  by  the  infidels'  sabres,  fear  would  take  posses- 
sion of  your  mind,  and  you  could  not  render  me  the  aid  you  would." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  they  would  not  harm  you." 

"But  they  would,  dear  Blandie  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  you  suf- 
fered on  my  account  would  make  me  worse ;  fancy  me  borne  bleeding 
to  your  tent — fancy  me  " 

"  Nay,  my  beloved  lord,  do  not  terrify  me  with  imaginary  evils." 

"  Then  to-morrow  I  set  out,  dear  Blanche." 

"  So  soon,  Henri?" 

"  Yes,  loved  one — the  sooner  we  do  our  duty  the  better." 
"  And  then  your  Blanche  will  be  alone  ?" 

"  Not  80,  love  ;  I  have  asked  my  brother  Archibald  to  reside  at  the 
castle." 

"  I  do  not  like  him." 
"  He  is  a  holy  roan." 
"  But  he  was  your  rival,  Henri." 

"  True ;  but,  like  a  wise  man,  seeing  he  could  not  prevail,  he  gene- 
rously gave  up  the  contest."  .  ,     .■:i5s,,«       TXfin.'i.:  TJ"=V 

"He  did,"  said  Blanche';  "'tis  true."  ,.  .  - 

"  Also  he  entered  the  church;  his  vow  of  chastity,  tpo,  renders  him 
a  lit  protector  and  companion  for  you  !" 

"  But  still  I  do  not  like  him." 

"  You  must  not  allow  prejudice  to  get  the  better  of  your  generous  dis- 
position, Blanche." 

"  Nor  shall  it,  dear  Henri.  I  will  submit  to  my  fate ;  and  whether  I 
remain  here  or  be  your  companion,  you  shall  not  complain  of  my  want 
of  courage." 

"  Sweet  girl,"  said  Count  Henri,  "  the  desire  to  ^gain  behold  you 
will  make  me  doubly  valiant,  and  cheer  on  my  men  to  aid  in  terminat- 
ing a  war  that  keeps  me  and  them  so  long  from  those  we  love." 

"  You  then  set  out  " 

"  At  day  break,  love,  when  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  gild  the 
mountain  tops." 

"  Ah !"  sighed  the  Lady  Blanche,  "  would,  then,  he  would  never  me  V 
"  I  know,  dear  Blanche,  it  is  hard  to  part  from  those  we  love  ;  but  it 
must  be  so." 

The  Lady  Blanche  for  some  minutes  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and 
Bobbed  deeply. 

"  Come,  come,  my  love,  this  weakness  but  ill  becomes  a  soldier's 
wife.    I  fight  in  a  holy  cause  !  let  me  leave  you  with  a  smiling  face." 
"  Yes,  jes,"  said  the  lady,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  T  will  weep  no  more." 
"  Brave  wife  !" 

"  Go,"  rejoined  the  lady;  "you  war  in  the  name  of  Mea,ven,  ami  it 
will  protect  its  own  !" 

"  Farewell,  then,  till  to-morrow's  dawn ;  my  hundred  lances  wait  my 
orders." 

The  count  then  hastened  to  give  orders  to  his  men-at-aump,  and  the 
Lady  Blanche  cast  herself  upon  her  cottcU,,  lo  think  of  the  sorrow  that 
awaited  her. 

The  morning  rose  in  all  its  brilliancy  over  the  towers  of  the  Castle  of 
Waldemir,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  priory  ;  a  thousand  diamonds 
seemed  to  sparkle,  reflected  b>  its  beams  from  the  neighbouring  lake ; 
the  songsters  of  tlie  grove  carrolled  fgrth  their  songs  to  the  god  of  day, 
while  the  air  came  fresh  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  warriors  assembled  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  Castle  of  Waldemir. 

The  Lady  Blanche  looked  from  the  casement  upon  the  scene  of  love- 
liness, but  it  had  no  charms  lor  her ;  her  heart  was  sad,  and  she  re- 
flected bitterly  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  minutes  she  must  take 
a  sad  farewell  of  all  she  had  ever  loved  on  earth,  and,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  her  bosom,  and  the  next  instant  she  heard  the 
horns  of  her  husband's  company  sound  the  notes  to  march  ;  and  in  the 
moment  afterwards  he  entered  the  ch^mbfcr,. 

"  How  fares  my  Blanche  ?"  said  he,  with  aft  attempt  at  gaiety.  "  The 
morning  is  propitious,  and  shines  brightly  on  our  prospects." 

"  I  am  better — much  better,"  faltered  Blanche,  ,  as  she  struggled  with 
her  rising  tears.    "  I  can  now  bear  to  part  with  you.   God  speed  you, 


and  safely  bring  you  back  to  your  fond  wife's  arms  !"  She  then  took  a 
silken  scarf,  and  casting  it  across  his  shoulder,  fastened  it  wlt^  a  true 
lover's  knot. 

"  Farewel!!"  breathed  Henri,  andputtinghis  lips  to  hers,  he  snatcbed 
a  hasty  kiss,  and  left  the  chamber. 

Blanche  for  some  moments  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor,  when  the 
trumpet  announced  that  the  count  was  about  to  leave  the  castle. 

She  quickly  approached  the  casement,  and  waving  her  handkerchief, 
it  was  responded  to  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  men-at-arms  and  a  sa- 
lute irom  the  count,  her  husband  ;  they  then  set  forward. 

The  heavy  tramp  of  the  horses'  heels  sounded  like  a  death-knell  to  the 
unhappy  Blanclie  ;  she  gazed  upon  their  departing  forms  till  she  could 
only  distinguish  Ihsm  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  morning  sun  upon 
their  corslets.  She  then  left  the  casement,  and  sank  senseless  upon  the 
couch. 

Upon  recovering  from  her  swoon  she  found  the  prior  standing  near  Iter. 
"  Benedicite  !"  said  he.    "  Sister,  do  not  give  way  to  sorrow  ;  your 
husband  will  soon  return." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  !"  sighed  Blanche. 
"  He  goes  to  fight  in  a  holy  cause." 

"  Ay,  good  father  or  brother,"  replied  Blanche,    "  Bui  1  do  uoL 
thank  you  for  tearing  him  from  me." 
"  'Twas  a  brother's  love,"  said  the  monk. 
"  How  so?" 

"  I  considered  the  welfare  of  his  soul !  He  has  gone  in  a  righteous 
cause." 

Blanche  only  held  her  kerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  You  sorrow  as  one  who  had  no  hope,  sister,"  said  the  prior. 

"  Ay,  do  I !"  replied  the  lady. 

"  It  is  an  unseemly  grief,  and  savours  too  much,  of  the  love  of  the 
world.  A  Christian  should  be  ready  ,to  sacrifice  all  for  the  cause  of 
Heaven." 

"'Tis  true,  holy  father,"  saiS  the  weeping  lady;  "but  you  know 
not  the  power  of  a  woman's  love." 

"  'Tis  also  true  I  know  it  not,"  murmured  the  priest ;  "  the  duties  of 
my  holy  olfice  refuse  " 

"  Oh  !  Heaven,  how  I  loved  him  !"  again  burst  forth  the  Lady  Blanche  ; 
"  never  more  shall  I  see  his  loved  and  noble  fonn !" 

"  That  sorrow  is  impious !"  growled  Archibald,  as  an  expression  of 
•bitterness  crossed  his  features  ;  "  it  were  as  if  you  favoured  the  cause 
of  infidelity,  and  rejected  the  aid  your  husband  can  give  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  !  you  ought  rather  rejoice !" 

"  Nature  has  implanted  feelings  in  the  heart  of  a  wife  it  is  difficult  to 
repress ;  a  weak  woman  cannot  combat  with  so  great  a  power !" 

"  You  want  more  humility,  sister — more  humility  !  Address  yourself 
to  the  holy  virgin,  and  she  will  give  you  strength  to  bear  your  trial ! 
Be  ye  comforted !" 

As  the  prior  said  this  he  left  the  chamber,  more  deeply  impressed 
than  ever  with  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Blanche,  and  bitterly  reproached 
himself  for  allowing  so  great  and  precious  a  jewel  to  have  slided  past 
him  without  a  greater  efiort  to  secure  it. 

He  had  now  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  castle,  occasionally  attend- 
ing the  duties  of  the  priory,  and  employed  his  time  in  giving  orders  to 
the  sub  prior,  and  considering  by  what  means  he  could  gain  the  love  of 
Blanche. 

His  passions  mastered  his  reason ;  religiorLwas  cast  aside ;  each  day's 
intercourse  with  the  object  of  his  love,  drew  him  further  from  the  path 
of  duty,  and  without  reference  to  his  holy  calling,  his  vow  of  chastity, 
or  his  brother's  rights,  he  determined  to  gratify,  at  any  risk,  the  unholy 
desire  of  his  soul.        *  -x  ■» 

Some  weeks  had  now  rolled  on,  when  a  messenger  arrived  at  the 
castle,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the  Lady  Blanche. 

"  Where  come  you  from  ?"  demanded  the  prior. 

"I  am  a  mariner,"  said  the  man,  "  and  sailed  in  the  velssel  with  the 
Count  de  Waldemir." 
"  And  what  of  him?" 

"  The  barque  foundered  on  the  coast  of  France  !" 
"  And  my  brother  perished?" 

"  He  did.     Hundreds  jumped  into  the  boats  as  the  ship  was  going 
down,  and  I  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  horror  !" 
"  They  sunk,  did  they  1" 

"  All — not  a  man  escaped  !  I  myself  bore  up  the  Count  Waldemir, 
who  charged  me,  if  I  survived,  to  carry  his  last  words  to  Lady  Blanche." 

"Call  the  Lady  Blanche,"  said  the  prior  to  one  of  tKc  attendants. 
"  Tell  her  one  bearing  intelligence  of  her  lord  awaits  her." 

The  messenger  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  pale,  but  lovely 
mourner,  entered  with  him. 

"  Sister,"  said  the  prior,  advancing,  "  prepare  yourself  for  a  tale  of 
grief !"  ^ 

"Mercy!  mercy!  speak!  tell  me  of  my  husband  !" 

<'  Man  is  borR  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward>"  returned  the  monk» 
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"  Ab<1  my  cup  of  sorrow  is  ^bout  to  be  filled  to  the  brim  !  But  tell 
me  I  I  now  am  calm  1" 

"  My  brother,  lady,  has  been  shipwrecked ; — here  then  is  one  who 
brings  intelligence." 

"  Great  God  !"  cried  Blanche ;  "  and  is  it  so?" 

''Too  truly,  lady,  '  replied  the  maiiner. 

"  Say,  how  know  you  so— by  what  token 
-  "  These  amis  sufit&lned  him  to  the  last ;  he  bid  me  come  to  you." 

"  His  words  I"  eagerly  demanded  Blanche, 
•'  "To  bear  to  you  his  love — that  he  would  meet  you  in  the  world 
above :  and,  should  you  bear  a  son,  to  nurture  him  in  the  fear  of  God!" 
.  "Too  truly  shall  he  be  obeyed,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but  is  that  all  he 
said  r 

'  "  All,  my  lady ;  the  weight  of  his  armour  was  about  to  bear  us  both 
down,  -when  he  left  his  hold  of  me,  that  my  life  might  not  be  sacrificed 
through  him." 

"  Generous  and  noble  being,"  said'BIanbiiv ;  thy  spirit  too  surely  has 
gone  to  Heaven."  >  • 

I  saw  him  sink,  my  lady — a  wave  separated  »$,  and  I  was  washed 
upon  the  beach  exhausted  with  exertion." 

"Here,  generous  straHfrer,"  replied  Blanche,  taking  the  costly  brace- 
lets that  bound  her  arm,  "  here  is  a  reward  for  thy  good  service." 
J   "  Heaven  bless  you,  lady — Heaven  bless  you  !"  replied  the  man;  "I 
have  but  done  my  duty,  and  I  need  ho  other  reward." 

"  Right  !"  said  the  prior. 

"  Take  what  I  offer  you,  and  do  not  add  to  my  grief  by  a  refusal," 
fCplied  Blanche.    "  You  perhaps  have  »  wife  I" 
f  "  I  have,"  a»id  the  mss. 

"  My  offering,  then,  may  be  of  service.  Shotild  jwra  further  need  as- 
iistance,  wjut  oa  me.  Farewell." 

Tlie  lady  could  no  longer  command  her  feelings  ;  she  was  supported 
t9  her  clianab^  by  h«r  maid,  where  she  swooned  through  the  intensity 
of  her  grief.  «  «  *  *  * 

■i.;>Iany  week.s  had  now  elapsed  since  Blanche  had  receivetl  the  fatal 
intelligence  of  her  Henri's  death.  The  most  lively  sorrow  had  visited 
'ket  once  exquisite  form,  and  a  deep  melancholy  hpd  settled  on  her 
'Olieek,  which,  in  the  prior's  eye,  ojily  enhanced  her  beauty,  and  he  de- 
.tennined  to  possess  her  and  his  brother  s  pi>i:sct»ions  at  the  same  time. 

One  obstacle  how  opposed  his  wishes— the  Lady  Blanche  was  preg- 
nant; and  should  she  bear  a  child,  it  would  take  from  him  the  rigat  of 
prinxogeniture.  He  could  not  wed  the  lady  ;  the  rights  of  his  church 
forbade  it,  aa  well  as  his  vow  of  celllxicy.  But  his  passion  was  not  the 
less  abated,  and  i&stead  of  counselling  her  mind  to  fortitude,  he  sought 
only  to  gratify  hi.s  private  feelings. 

'•  My  dear  sister,"  said  the  prior,  as  he  one  day  entered  her  eiUamber, 
"  you  know  well  the  cause  which  led  me  to  seek  the  church." 

"  Your  own  fancy,  I  suppose,  good  Archibald,"  replied  the  lady, 
mournfuily. 

"  No  ;  it  was  your  cruelty  !" 

,  :."HOW  SQ?" 

"  I  loved  you  with  more  than  adoration." 

"  And  I  chose  another,"  replied  the  lady. 
,.  *^That  \©ve  still  burns  with  aa  inextinguishable  flre,  Blanche !" 

"  You  forget  your  sacred  calling,  hrotUer,"  said  the  lady;  "  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  consider  tliat." 

.  That  is  the  very  cause;  the  knowledge  that  you  cannot  legally  be 
mine." 

"  And  if  that  bond  were  removed,  I  would  not  listen  to  your  suit." 
"  You  then  would  scorn  my  passion 

.   "  I  would  not  encourage  it  any  raoie  now  than  then  ;  besides  " 

"  What  furtlier  obstacle  do  you  oppose  to  my  most  ardent  wishes  ?" 

**  You  forget  my  husband  was  your  brother." 

"No!" 

"  That  a  few  months  have  scarce  el^B«;(l  »i>KO  the  fatal  news  of  his 
ifh  was  brought  me." 

I,  too,  remember  tl^at.'*.)   h'^ivtrM-.-.-i  ">  ., 
"  Think  you,  thpn,  UAtbix\g,iirflHe  tpthft  pMwory  of  a  fond  and  loving 
husband  ?  ' 

"  Ay,  my  dear  and  lovely  Blanche,"  continuod  the  prior,  "  it  is  that 
affection  which  has  rendeted  you  so  doubly  precious  to  my  soul." 

"  This  converse,  Archibald,  to  mc,  is  insulting  and  unworthy  of  your 
station ;  leave  me,  I  entreat  of  you ;  1  \yUl  noit  bear  it." 

"  Never!"  »ai(d  the  prior,  "till  you  will  agree  to  listen  to  ray  suit." 

"  1  am  resolved,"  said  tlie  lady,  indignantly. 

"  That  you  will  hep,r  mc  ^" 

"  No  !"  said  Blanche  ;  "  ifeavcn  prevent  ir^e  from  oyer  doing  »o." 

"  Yo^r  charms,  dear  Blanche,  have  beep,  my  ruin,"  ejaculated  the 
hneeling  prior.  ... 

"  That  is  no  situation  for  a  holy  maPi"  aaid  the  ladjf ;  wh«n  you 
prove  yours«lt  unworthy  of  the  flUBft^  y«U  bear,  1  cf  age  to  zetjwet  you- 
2'his  instant  quit  my  chambeiw" 


"  Never!  till  I  gain  my  request." 

"  You  urge  me  to  extremities,"  said  Blanche,  about  to  rise  ;  "  I  must 
call  the  assistance  of  my  domestics." 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  dear  Blanche,  that  since  the  death  of  your 
husband  the  estate  is  mine,  and  you  are  my  guest?" 

"Do  you  dare  thus  taunt  me?"  ejaculated  Blanclie,  as  she  tried  to 
release  herself  from  the  prior's  grasp.  "  Know,  then,  false  man,  that 
the  infant  which  now  struggles  in  my  womb  shall  wrest  your  fancied 
power  from  you." 

"  Ha,  ha!"  ejaculated  the  monk,  sarcastically,  "  might  is  right !" 

"  Detestable  miscreant !" 

"  And  insult,  too." 

"  Perfidious  wretch !  incestuous  man,  thou  art  even  execrable  in  a 
woman's  eyes ;  what  must  you  be  in  those  of  Heaven,  whose  name  you 
bear  ?" 

"  This  language,  madam,  will  be  your  ruin,"  cried  the  exasperated 
monk ;  "  and  beware  how  you  mention  my  aflairs  to  others." 
i  "Be  sure,"  cried  the  lady,  "  your  iniquity  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
I  Oh,  that  my  beloved  Henri  were  here  to  redress  his  Blanche's  wrongs." 
j  "  Poor  spirited  knave — he,  indeed  !"  said  the  priest,  as  he  was  about 
!  to  leave  the  chamber. 

"  His  poverty  was  riches  compared  with  the  meanness  of  a  hypo- 
crite !"  cried  Blanche. 

"  Rave  on,  sweet  lady,"  said  the  prior,  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  as  he 
left  the  chamber,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  Blanche,  he  turned  the  key, 
and  she  found  herself  a  prisoner  in  her  own  apartment* 

We  must  now  revert  to  a  small  hut  upon  the  coast  of  France,  where  a 
man  lay  upon  a  bed  of  straAv  attended  by  a  fisherman  and  his  aged  wife. 

"  How  find  yourself,  good  knight  1"  said  the  aged  woman,  as  she 
raised  the  sick  man's  head  to  Arrange  his  pillow. 

"I  am  better  now,"  replied  he,  faintly.  "  I  knoAV  not,  good  Paulo, 
how  I  shall  reward  you." 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  when  I  see  you  are  well,"  said  the  fisherman ; 
"  for  the  present,  do  not  harass  yourself  with  care." 

"Thanks,  my  friend." 

"Can  I  get  you  anything,"  asked  the  wife,  "  that  would  contribute  to 
your  recovery  ?" 

"  My  stock  of  gold  is  small,  and  it  must  last  till  I  can  journey  to 
England." 

"  You  are  English,  then?" 

"  Yes  ;  tliere  I  left  a  young  and  lovely  bride  ;  would  I  had  any  one 
to  send  to  her." 

"  Alas  !  I  know  of  no  one,"  said  the  fisherman. 

"A  generous  mariner  supported  me  till  his  own  strength  began  to 
fail,"  said  Count  Henri  de  Waldemir,  for  it  was  he ;  "I  then  quitted, 
and  sank,  as  I  thought,  to  rise  no  more,  but  Providence  arranged  it 
otherwise  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  fisherman,  "  had  I  not  put  oflF  in  time,  you  would 

have  been  food  for  fishes,  and  " 

"  But  of  the  mariners,  good  friend  ?" 
"  Only  owe  or  two  escaped  the  wreck." 
"  And  what  became  of  them?" 

"  The  one  who  said  he  had  supported  you  till  he  could  do  so  no 
longer,  walked  across  the  country  to  the  nearest  port,  to  obtain  a  vessel 
for  England." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  convey  a  message  to  my  beloved  Blanche, 
to  assure  her  of  my  safety,  and  contradict  the  mariner's  report." 

"  She  will  suffer  much,"  replied  tlie  fisher's  wife.  "  Poor  lady,  how  I 
pity  her." 

"  She  will,  indeed  !"  sighed  the  count. 

"  Could  I  speak  your  native  tongue,"  said  the  hushand  Paulo,  "I 
would  go  myself." 

"Thanks,  my  good  friend;  but  by  the  time  you  reached  there  I 
should  be  sufficiently  recovered  myself  to  undertake  the  journey." 

"  You  will  soon  recover,  I  trust." 

"  With  God's  assistance,  I  shall,  my  friend ;  but  it  will  he  some  time 
first." 

"  Never  fear." 

"  And  when  I  do  return,  if  you  like  to  leave  your  fisliing  here,  I  will 
provide  handsomely  for  you  in  my  native  land." 

"  Thank  you,  master ;  but  liere  i  was  bred  and  born,  and  I  have  an 
affection  for  my  native  land." 

This  conversation,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  French,  at  length 
wearied  the  (;ount,  who  fell  into  a  gentle  .slumber,  the  effects  of  wliich 
considerably  refreshed  him,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  regain  his 
strength. 

*  *  -x  # 

A  few  weeks  had  elapsed  before  he  felt  sufficiently  recovered  to  set 
forward  on  his  journey,  which  at  last  he  did  alone,  and  on  foot ;  his 
horses  and  men,  for  the  naost  part,  had  boen  engulfed  in  the  foaming 
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sea.  Many  of  their  bodies  had  been  M'ashed  on  shore,  and  buried  by  the 
flsherman,  who  performed  over  their  remains  the  rights  of  Christian 
burial,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  admit  of.  The  count  now 
bent  his  steps  towards  home  once  more,  in  expectation  of  seeing  his 
dear  and  sorrowing  Blanche. 

***** 

For  some  time  the  prior  ceased  to  importune  the  Lady  Blanche ;  she 
even  imagined  he  had  conquered  the  fatal  passion  he  had  for  her,  and 
she  conceived  there  still  lurked  in  him  the  seeds  of  generosity  for  which 
her  husband  had  given  him  credit. 

But  this,  alas!  was  too  soon  to  be  dispelled;  her  attendants  had  been 
changed,  and  were  in  the  prior's  pay,  and  to  them  she  could  not  address 
herself  in  confidence,  or  seek  for  aid ;  but  whither,  in  the  event  of 
her  leaving  her  home,  could  she  go?  her  fiiends  and  relations,  like 
her  huaband,  had  sought  the  scene  of  war,  and  many  of  them,  as  she 
supposed,  like  him,  had  been  conquered  by  the  tyrant  death. 

While  thus  she  communed  with  herself,  the  door  of  her  chamber  was 
unlocked,  and  the  prior  entered. 

"  Good  morrow,  fair  sister,"  said  he ;  "I  once  more  come  to  sue  your 
favour.    Will  you  requite  my  ardent  love  1" 

Blanche  cast  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain  mingled  with  pity. 

"Speak!"  cried  the  prior.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  sue  where  I 
can  command !" 

"  I  will  speak,"  replied  the  lady;  "  and  sooner  than  sacrifice  my  soul, 
that  that  which  you  call  beauty  should  be  the  ruin  of  your  own,  I 
•would  linger  in  the  lov.'est  dungeon  of  this  castle  1" 
"  Surely,  dear  Blanche,  you  do  but  jest!" 

"Regard  me  well,  Sir  Prior;  do  I  look  as  if  I  jested?  if  so  my 
features  strangely  belie  my  sentiments." 

"  That  affected  passion  well  becomes  you,  lady ;  it  has  enhanced  your 
beauty,  and  rendered  you  doubly  enchanting  in  my  eyes  I" 

"  Hypocrite  !" 

"But  to  the  purpose,  will  you  be  mine?" 
"  I  would  die  rather !" 

"  Then  be  it  so ;  and  mark  me,  the  child  that  you  will  bear  will  not 
live  to  wrest  the  possession  of  this  estate  from  me !" 

"  Fraud  man,"  cried  Blanche,  "do  you  thus  presume  to  make  terms 
■with  Heaven,  and  alter  the  decrees  of  Providence  ?  In  God  I  trust,  and 
he  will  defend  and  protect  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  !" 

"  That  we  shall  see,  proud  fair  one." 

"Ay,  shall  we!"  said  Blanche,  mildly,  and  casting  her  deep  blue 
eye  to  Heaven,  and  in  a  mental  prayer  sought  its  protection,  as  well  as 
its  forgiveness  of  her  persecutor. 

The  attitude  of  Blanche  inspired  the  most  voluptuous  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  Archibald ;  he  stepped  forward,  and  caught  her  round  the  waist  in  an 
extacy  of  passion- 

"  Unhand  me,  monster!"  cried  Blanche. 

"  Never,  I  swear,  until  I  revel  in  the  charms  that  have  inspired  me !" 
"  Oh,  Heaven  protect  me !" 

"  Your  cries  are  useless — none  are  near  to  help  you  !"  rejoined  the 
prior,  leading  her  to  a  couch. 

"Have  you  no  respect,  monster,  for  the  sacred  feelings  of  a  mother  2" 

"  Mine  you  are  !"  cried  the  prior,  impassionedly,  "and  now  will  I 
gratify  my  passion  I" 

"Merciful  and  Almighty  God!"  cried  the  half  fainting  Blanche, 
"  have  pity — pity — mercy — mer — " 

Blanche  now  entirely  fainted,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  stream  of 
lightning  passed  through  the  build'ng,  while  a  peal  of  thunder  suc- 
ceeded, which,  like  the  battery  of  a  thousand  cannon,  shook  the  castle 
to  its  base. 

At  this  awful  moment  the  bold  and  profligate  prior  released  his 
grasp  ;  for  at  the  instant  he  considered  It  as  an  interposition  of  Heaven  in 
the  behalf  of  the  innocent  Blanche;  the  superstition  of  his  religion, 
which  he  half  believed,  and  ha.f  derided^  for  a  moment  asserted  its  full 
force,  and  with  a  trembling  step,  and  pallid  cheek,  he  retired  from 
the  chamber,  left  the  castle,  and  returned  to  his  cell  in  the  neighbour- 
ing priory,  where  he  cast  himself  before  a  crucifix,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
l)rayed  with  fervour. 

When  the  Lady  Blanche  recovered,  she  found  herself  alone,  and 
casting  herself  upon  her  knees,  she  rendered  thanks  to  Heaven  for  her 
safety,  and  prayed  for  future  aid  and  strength  to  bear  her  trials. 
I  Upon  rising  she  found  herself  refreshed,  and  to  her  joy  discovered  the 
door  of  the  chamber  had  been  left  open  by  the  monk. 

Her  first  idea  was  flight,  but  could  she  escape  unperceived?  She  re- 
solved to  try — she  knew  well  the  principal  corridors  and  entrances  of 
the  castle,  but  she  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  number'of  wind- 
ing passages  that  kdto  the  apartments  of  the  menials  and  the  dungeons 
of  the  building  ;  slie  was  fearful  of  being  lost  in  their  intricacies,  and, 
therefore,  determined  to  try  the  former. 

With  a  palpitating  heart  she  left  the  chamber,  and  in  the  gloom  felt 
ber  way  cautiously  along  the  walla ;  now  aad  then  a  domestic  would 


draw  near,  and  to  screen  herself  from  observation,  she  was  compelled  to 
step  behind  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  pillars  or  statues  of  the 
galleries. 

With  trembling  steps  she  gained  the  portal,  the  small  wicket  of 
which  was  unfastened,  and  with  joy  gained  the  open  country;  the 
evening  breeze,  as  it  fanned  and  cooled  her  fevered  cheek,  at  the  same 
time  calmed  and  soothed  the  agitation  of  her  mind. 

She  hastily  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  residence  of  one  of  her 
husband's  vassals,  hoping  there  to  screen  herself  from  observation;  but 
scarcely  had  she  gained  the  entrance  of  the  adjacent  wood,  than  she  felt 
herself  rudely  seized  by  the  arm. 

"  Where  do  you  go  at  this  late  hour?"  said  the  ill-looking  individual 
who  accosted  her. 

' '  Just  inform  me  who  you  are  that  has  a  right  to  demand  that  of  me  ?" 
asked  Blanche,  trembling  with  fear. 

"  That  matters  little,"  said  the  man,  roughly ;  "  but  we  never  allow 
trespassers  on  our  domain  without  knowing  their  business." 

"  Tlieir  business  !"  murmured  Blanche. 

"  Yes ;  their  business." 

"  What  right  can  any  have  here,  except  the  Lord  of  Waldemir  ?" 

"  Ha!  ha!  God  bless  your  innocence  ;  the  Lord  of  Waldemir ! — ha!  ha!" 

"  Yes,  villain,  unhand  me!" 

"  Before  you  call  names,  my  pretty  one,"  replied  the  man,  "  you 
should  first  consider  whether  it  is  safe  to  do  so." 

"  Am  I  not  upon  ray  own  territory?"  demanded  Blanche. 
"  You  then  are  the  Lady  of  Waldemir  ?" 

For  a  minute  Blanche  hesitated  a  reply ;  she  saw  the  dilemma  she 
had  fallen  into,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  ^with,  "  And  suppose  I 
w  ere  the  individual  you  name  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  man ;  "  but  I  would  fain  know  where  you 
go  to  ?" 

"  Then  I  seek  the  cottage  of  Oswald,  who  was  gardener  of  the 
castle." 

"He  lives  yonder;  you  can  see  the  smoke  of  his  cottage  above  the 
trees ;  your  path  lies  there  before  you." 

"  Thank  you,  friend,"  replied  Blanche,  as  the  man  left  go  her  wrist, 
which  he  had  detained ;  she  then  pursued  her  journey,  but  for  some 
time  she  heard  a  rustle  among  the  underwood  that  skirted  the  path, 
which  caused  her  to  proceed  with  fear ;  once  she  imagined  she  dis- 
cerned in  the  dim  twilight  the  figure  of  the  man  she  had  just  left,  and 
peered  anxiously  into  the  gloom,  to  ascertain  if  it  were,  or  only  the 
effects  of  her  excited  imagination ;  at  length  she  gained  the  cottage  of 
the  gardener  and  woodman,  Oswald,  and  with  trepidation  knocked  at 
the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  female  from  within. 

Blanche  opened  the  door,  and,  upon  entering,  fell  into  a  vacant  seat, 
and  fainted  from  exhaustion  and  fear. 

"Holy  mother,  preserve  us!"  cried  Oswald,  rising  from  his  seat; 
"  who  can  it  be  ?" 

"  I  dinna  know,"  said  Patty,  his  wife ;  "  but  the  poor  thing  seems 
sadly  flurried." 

"  Seme  water,  dame — quick!" 

Oswald  raised  the  head  of  the  fainting  being  before  hira,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  surprise, — "  As  I  live,  it  is  our  good  Lady  of  Waldemir." 
"  And  out  so  late,  too  ?" 

"  Ay,  no  doubt,  poor  thing,  the  loss  of  her  lord  has  turned  her  brain, 
and  she  wanders  without  knowing  whither." 

"Poor  soul,"  sighed  Patty,  as  she  bathed  the  temples  of  the  lady; 
"  would  to  Heaven  I  could  do  her  any  service !" 

"It  would  be  freely  done,  Patty,"  said  her  husband;  "but back — 
she  breathes  more  freely  1" 

"  Oh,  save  me — save  me !"  sighed  Blanche,  as  she  looked  wildly 
round. 

"Ay,  no  one  shall  harm  you  here,  sweet  girl,"  said  Oswald,  "if  I 
have  power  to  help  thee." 

"Save  me — oh,  save  me!"  murmured  Blanche;  but,  after  recover- 
ing a  little  more,  she  continued, — "  Oswald,  for  the  love  of  Heaven 
protect  me !" 

"  Till  the  death,  lady." 

"Have  you  any  other  chamber?"  demanded  Blanche. 
"  It  is  but  a  poor  one,  my  lady." 

"  It  will  well  suit  my  altered  circumstances,"  said  Blanche;  "  honest 
poverty  is  better  than  splendid  guilt;  let  me  hide  myself  from  the 
world." 

"  Here,  my  lady,  you  are  for  ever  safe,"  said  Patty,  "  if  your  foot- 
steps have  not  been  traced." 

"I  know  not;  I  was  detained  In  the  forest  by  an  ill-looking  man, 
and  once  I  imagined  I  saw  him  lurking  behind  the  trees." 

"  No  doubt  one  of  the  bandits  of  the  forest ;  our  poverty  renders  us 
safe,"  said  Oswald;  "but,  whether  yon  will  be  esteemed  so,  I  know 
not,  my  lady ;  but  while  Oswald  can  wield  a  sword  in  your  defence, 
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it  shall  be  done.  Dame,"  continued  lie,  "  see  that  every  comfort  our 
poor  cot  can  afford  be  at  our  lady's  command." 

«  «  «  »  ♦ 

For  a  short  time  the  prior  remained  in  his  cell,  reflecting  on  the 
circumstances  which  had  transpired  ;  he  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
castle,  and  endeavoured  in  the  wine-cup  to  forget  what  had  happened  ; 
or,  rather,  to  philosophise  himself  out  of  the  superstition  that  bound 
him. 

"Pshaw!"  said  he,  "all  monkish  nonsense;  I  have  dived  deeper 
into  nature  than  my  brethren  in  the  church,  and  plainly  foresee  it  must 
have  arisen  from  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  nature ;  the  day  had 
been  very  warm,  and  a  deal  of  caloric  had  collected  in  the  atmosphere, 
and,  when  surcharged,  must  find  vent  in  another  channel." 

'•A  stranger  would  speak  with  you,  my  lord,"  said  a  servant,  as  he 
entered. 

"  With  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  A  layman,  then  1" 

"  And  of  a  rough  exterior,"  continued  the  domestic. 
"  I  knew  not  from  whence  he  conies ;  but  bid  him  enter." 
In  a  moment  the  bandit  that  had  met  Blanche  in  the  forest  entered, 
and  bent  low  before  the  prior. 

"  What  would  you,  friend  V  demanded  the  latter,  in  a  softened  tone. 

"  Speech  with  your  holinesp." 

"  You  have  licence.    Is  it  to  confess?" 

"  No,  most  reverend  sir." 

"  Then  proceed." 

"  A  bird  haa  escaped  her  cage,  methinks,  my  lord  prior,"  com- 
menced the  bandit. 

"  Speak  you  of  my  lady's  doves  '." 

"  I  speak  of  his  lordship's  dove,  my  lord  ;  that  is,  my  lord  that  was." 

"  An  eyrie  has  escaped  the  falconer,  then  7" 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so  ;  but  " 

"  Speak  plainly,  fellow,  and  without  circiimlocution,"  said  the  prior, 
"  or  it  may  fare  badly  with  you." 

"Then,  plainly,  my  lord  prior,  I  met  the  Lady  Blanche  in  yonder 
forest," 

"  Eh  ? — what  i"  said  the  prior,  turning  pale  ;  "  I  thought  her  in  her 
chamber." 

"  You  might  have  thought  so  ;  but  she  is  not  there  now,"  continued 
the  robber,  who  concluded,  from  the  prior's  manner,  that  he  was  in- 
terested she  should  be  there,  and  determined  to  act  accordingly. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  prior,  affecting  carelessness,  "  I  suppose  her 
ladyship  takes  an  evening  walk." 

"  Wliich  you  would  like  cut  short  ?" 

"Humph!"  said  the  prior,  "but  I  do  not  think  she  has  left  the 
castle ;  you  must  have  mistaken  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  moonbeam  for 
her." 

"  Seek  her  yourself,"  said  the  bandit,  roughly. 

"  I  will,  friend  ;  and,  if  thou  liest,  thy  Impudence  shall  not  save 
thee." 

"  But  if  my  information  be  correct  ?" 

"I  will  reward  thee,  if  thou  bring  her  hither." 

"  With  what  ?" 

"Absolution  for  thy  sins." 

"  Nay,  nay,  holy  father,"  /eplied  the  bandit,  "  I  can  get  that  any  day 
for  asking  for." 

"  WTiat  wouldst  thou,  then  ?" 
"  Money." 

"  The  church  is  poor,"  returned  the  prior,  "  therefore  I  cannot  give 
thee  what  I  have  not." 

"  Agreed,  my  lord  ;  then  yoti  must  seek  the  Lady  Blanche  yourself." 

As  the  bandit  said  this,  he  muffled  himself  in  his  cleak,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  half. 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  prior. 

"  What  now,  my  lord  ?" 

"  I  cannot  give  thee  from  the  church,  but  I  can  give  as  the  Count  of 
Walderair." 

"What  matters  whence  or  how  it  comes?"  returned  the  bandit. 
"  I  want  the  money." 

"  And  what  will  serve  thee?" 

"  Forty  ducats." 

"  I'll  give  thee  twenty,  friend." 

"  Then  the  lady  is  not  yours?" 

"Say  thirty?" 

"  No." 

"  Here,  then;  U  forty." 
My  lord  prior,"  said  the  bandjt,  "my  time,  like  that  of  other  men, 
In  pr»cloua;  yoM  ]m»  dotainBd  m«  here  whtl«  \  ooul(\  j^av?  mn^A 
Motbt;       I  iM^f  ppw  tiot  hn  tnim  fifty.*' 


"  No  matter  how,  my  lord ;  fifty  now  is  the  sum;  in  another  ten 
minutes  I  shall  ask  sixty." 

"  It  is  yours,"  replied  the  prior,  who  thought  upon  such  terms  it  was 
prudent  to  close  the  bargain. 

"  And  what  security  have  I  that  you  will  pay  me?" 

"  My  sacred  word  and  hor.our." 

"  Which  you  may  break,  and  absolve  yourself  at  cost  price,  as  the 
merchants  say.  No,  no,  Sir  Prior,  give  me  an  order  upon  the  treasurer 
of  the  priory  ;  you  and  he  can  square  accounts  together." 

"  It  is  here,"  said  the  prior,  writing  an  order  upon  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment, "and  will  not  be  payable  unless  the  Lady  Blanche  be  returned 
home;  that  is,  provided  she  be  absent — you  know  the  poor  lady  is  absent 
in  her  mind." 

"  May  be,"  replied  the  bandit ;  "  but  the  child  she  may  bear  may  be 
rational  enough." 

Again  a  dark  cloud  shot  across  the  prior's  brow,  and  he  bit  his  lips  to 
prevent  the  utterance  of  his  feelings;  at  length  he  said,  "  You  know 
where  she  has  taken  refuge? " 

"I  do." 

"Where?" 

"  I  followed  her  to  the  cottage  of  the  woodman,  Oswald." 
"  Was  she  aware  you  did  so?" 
"I  am  convinced  not,  my  lord." 

"Then  be  prudent  and  silent;  and  I  will  give  you  another  twenty 
ducats ;  bring  her  through  the  door  on  the  southern  angle  of  the 
building." 

The  bandit  promised  obedience  and  departed  ;  while  the  prior,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  sought  the  chamber  of  Blanche,  to  see  if  it  was  as  re- 
I  ported.  On  his  way  thither,  he  reflected,  that  in  his  previous  excitement 
j  he  had  left  the  door  of  tiie  chamber  open. 

"  Fool,  that  I  was,"  said  he,  "  to  be  deterred  from  my  purpose  by  a 
'  clap  of  thunder  !  but  I  will  regain  the  step  I  have  lost, — the  child  too — 
ay,  that  must  not  live — but  I  will  leave  open  the  door  in  the  southern 
angle  of  the  castle,  and  be  there  to  receive  the  lady  with  her  escort,  after 
I  have  taken  another  cup  of  wine  to  fortify  ray  mind." 

As  the  prior  said  this,  he  walked  to  the  southern  wall  by  a  secret 
passage,  and  having  left  the  door  ajar,  returned,  as  he  had  proposed,  to 
the  hall  to  take  another  cup  of  wine,  to  fortify  his  mind,  and  to  allow 
the  bandit  time  to  perform  the  required  service. 

X  «  *  •  *  *  * 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  stranger,  seemingly  much  fatigued,  drew  nigh 
the  castle.  His  attire  was  faded,  and  his  sword  and  armour  rusty  from 
exposure  to  the  weather;  he  also  leaned  on  a  staff,  and  limped  as  if  his 
feet  were  bli&tn-ed  with  tra\elling.  As  he  reached  the  castle,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Here,  thank  God,  I  am  at  last;  soonsbaU  I  once  more  behold 
the  idol  of  my  soul :  but  ah  !  some  treachery  is  here  !  the  door  in  the 
southern  angle  open — what  can  it  mean  ?  but  I  will  enter." 

The  Count  Henri  then  drew  his  rusty  sword  and  proceeded  along  the 
secret  passage  ;  finding  no  obstruction,  he  passed  cautiously  along,  and 
I  at  length  gained  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  "  Not  here,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  every  sign  of  disorder  and  negligence  !"  On  the  table  lay  scraps  of  paper 
'  upon  which  was  written  in  the  neat  small  hand  of  Blanche,  small  sen- 
tences expressive  of  the  agony  of  her  soul,  and  aspirations  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  departed  tou\. 

He  pressed  them  fondly  to  his  lips  and  heart  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy 
and  sorrow;  joy,  for  the  love  she  bore  him,  and  sorrow,  at  the  mental 
agony  she  must  have  endured  for  his  supposed  loss. 

"  But,"  coniinued  he,  "she  may  be  dead.  Not  a  sound  disturbs  the 
stillness  of  the  castle.  I  will  seek  my  brother,— but  no,  I  am  weary 
and  fatigued  ;  my  wife's  attendant  may  soon  be  here,  and  perhnps  her- 
self. But  why  is  she  absent  now?— and  this  mysterious  silence,— what 
can  it  mean  ?  but  hark !  some  one  approaches ;  secrecy  may  give  me  in- 
formation,— I  will  hide." 

As  the  Count  Henri  said  this,  he  ensconced  himself  behind  the  tapestry 
of  the  bed,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  comers  in  an  agony  of 
suspense  that  can  be  better  conceived  than  described. 

«»«  ■>(•**  * 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  cottage  of  Oswald,  where  three  men,  in 
slouched  hats  and  cloaks,  awaited  at  the  door  afier  having  knocked. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  demanded  Oswald,  who  with  his  wife  had  been  attend- 
ing to  the  Lady  Blanche. 

"  A  friend,"  was  the  reply. 

"Enter,  then." 

The  bandits  entered,  and  said,  "  You  have  a  lady  here  1" 
"  I  think,  friends,"  said  Oswald,  "  you  must  have  been  misinformed." 
"  Dally  not  with  us,  Oswald ;   or  your  life  hangs  but  on  a  slender 
thread,'  said  one. 

«'  Hpw  Know  yQU      Rny  itj-angftr  id  bfnp»tn  my  roof,  tiifjt  you 
s!0  freely  ?" 

,    I'  \w§  f^c?  iff^,"  wJ^  QmH' 
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"  'Liar !"  cried  the  bandit,  "  fbr  a  button,  I  would  cleave  thy  Skull." 

A  deep  groan  now  sounded  from  the  inner  apartment  of  the  cottage, 
fend  the  bandits  en;  ered. 

For  the  love  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Virgin  !"  cried  the  woodman's 
\vife,  "  enter  not  here." 

"  Force  her  back !"  cried  one. 

"  Have  you  wives  and  children  of  your  own  '!"  said  Patty ;  "  if  so,  you 
will  have  compassion." 

Another  deep  groan  now  issued  from  the  chamber;  Patty  was  pushed 
away,  and  the  bandits  entered.  The  lovely  Blanche  had  just  given  birth 
to  a  fine  boy,  which  they  carried  along  with  its  mother  from  the  cottage, 
■wrflpped  in  a  blanket,  oespite  the  entreaties  of  the  cottagers. 

'■'  Convey  the  lady  to  her  chamber,"  said  the  prior  to  the  bandits,  as'tliey 
!g¥iined  the  door  in  the  castle  wall  where  he  stood  ready  to  receive  them 
with  his  head  beneath  his  cowl. 

"  Then  you  must  precede  us,  my  lord  prior,  for  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  place,"  replied  one  of  the  bandits, 

"  Follow  me."  . 

They  then  proceeded  along  the  secret  passage  before  mentioned  to  the 
chamber  of  Blanche,  and  it  vas  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  which  had 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  Count  Henri,  and  caused  him  to  secrete  him- 
self behind  the  tapestry. 

"  Place  her  there,"  said  the  prior,  as  they  entered  the  iapartment. 

The  lady  was  then  laid  upon  her  ooach,  and  her  child  beSide  her,  who 
cried  loudly  for  its  mother. 

**  Leave  the  room  ;  your  pay  is  sure." 

The  robbers  left  the  chamber,  and  soon  after,  tlie  lady  recovered  from 
her  fears  to  encounter  greater,  as  the  figure  of  the  monk  presented  itself 
before  her. 

Lady,"  said  he,  "  once  more  you  are  in  my  power ;  Ao  you  agtee  to 
the  terms  I  offer?" 

A  faint  smiJe  of  contempt  was  the  only  answer  given  by  the  inanimate 
Blanche  ;  while  the  blood  of  Henri  seemed  to  boil  within  his  veins  at 
the  idea  of  his  brother's  treachery. 

"  Think  not,"  continued  the  monk,  "  that  this  brat  will  live  to  wrest 
from  me  the  possessions  I  now  hold." 

"  You  would  not  harm  him,  surely,"  replied  the  mother  ;  "  in  What 
has  he  offended  ?" 

"  Is  it  nothing,  think  ye,  haughty  fair,  to  have  one's  affections  treated 
with  contempt  ?" 

"Say  a  worthless  passion,"  mournfully  replied  Blanche. 
To  have  your  property  wrested  from  you  by  a  child  ?'.'  continued  the 
prior. 

"  It  is  his  right,"  murmured  Blanche. 

"  'I'hink  you  not  that  revenge  is  sweet  V  growled  the  monster,  as  he 
grasped  the  child  between  his  bony  hand. 

"  Oh  !  Heaven  aid  me  !"  cried  the  mother ;  '*  my  child,  my  child  I" 

"Thus,  then,  I  revenge  the  insult  heaped  upon  me,"  cried  the  prior, 
as  he  grasped  the  infant's  head  as  if  about  to  wring  its  neck  as  he  would 
a  sparrow's;  "thus,  then,  I  revenge  myself." 

A  piercing  shriek  hurst  from  the  lips  of  the  feeble  mother,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  a  blow  from  the  sword  of  the  count  caused  him  to  drop 
the  infant  from  his  grasp,  and  he  fell  wounded  upon  the  floor. 

"  Inhuman  monbter  !"  cried  Henri,  "  is  it  thus  your  avarice  and  lust 
tempt  thee  to  trample  on  a  brother's  rights  ?" 

"  Heaven  preserve  me  !  what  is  it  I  behold  ?"  cried  the  prior. 
Your  deeply  injured  brother ;  look  upon  him,  and  thQ  victim  of 
your  cruelty,  and  say,  if  my  revenge  be  not  a  just  one." 

"  Mercy,  mercy  !  spare  me !" 

"  To  play  the  part  of  hypocrite  !  is  it  for  this  I  fostered  a  viper  in  my 
breast  to  slay  me?  Is  it  for  this  I  believed  you  generous  and  sincere? 
but  I  ought  to  have  believed  the  word  of  my  beloved  Blanche.  Your 
wound,  sir  prior,  shall  be  tended ;  but  I  will  impeach  you  at  the  court 
of  Rome." 

Count  Henri  then  called  an  attendant,  and  bade  him  bear  the  wounded 
Archibald  away,  while  he  paid  every  attention  to  his  affected  wife,  and 
fondly  caressed  h's  infant  soh.  *  *  *  * 

The  Lady  Blanche  had  noW  recovered  ;  she  gave  new  joys  to  the  count 
her  husband,  and  every  demonstration  of  brilliancy  was  given  to  pro- 
claim the  birth  of  the  heir  of  Waldemir. 

In  the  meantime,  messengers  liad  been  dispatched  to  cite  the  prior  in 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  church,  and  tbe 
prior  was  sentenced  to  do  penance,  to  lose  his  priory,  and  ever  after  to 
be  incapable  of  liolding  spititual  office  in  the  churcli.  He  became  a  pil- 
grim to  some  distant  shrine,  and  died  in  misery  upon  tlie  journey. 

Amongst  these  changes  in  the  castle  of  Waldemir,  there  were  tliose 
that  were  not  forgotten.  Oswald  and  his  wife  received  a  pension  for 
life;  a  messenger  with  costly  presents  was  sent  to  tlie  poor  fisherman 
and  his  wife  upon  the  coast  ol  France,  with  an  offer  to  live  tlie  remain- 
der of  their  days  within  the  castle;  but  no  inducement  could  prevail  on 


them  to  leave  their  native  land.  The  hiatiner,  too,  who  had  saved  the 
count  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  now  sought  relief  of  the  Lady  Blaticha, 
and,  at  lier  especial  request,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  castle,  with  a 
handsome  allowance  lor  life. 

In  this  state  of  harmony.  Count  Henri  and  his  Lady  Blanche  lived  for 
many  years,  till  they  were  gdth^red  to  the  tomb,  and  their  heir  suc- 
ceeded to  thfe  title,  and  cotrtanued  the  biesbings  his  parearts  had  conferred. 


M  I  R  A  N  ir^l 

'  Vli,.!.'/.  '  •'1.  ■ 

THB  «iE.ifl'E$8    OF   T>H  B  '  GhitAKai;. 

A  ROMAl???,    '  '  • 

( ConUnued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CLV. 

twitter's  joy. — HIS  JOUBNEV  to  LIVERPOOL. — THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

Twitter's  spirits  seemed  gradually  to  rise,  ^nd  his  features  betokened 
a  lightness  of  heart,  that  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  for  many  a  day. 
Whether  this  arose  from  the  sense  of  security,  ari,sing  from  his  know- 
ledge that  he  was  increasing  the  distance  between  himself  and  Bernard 
Varley,  or  the  excitation  of  rapid  riding,  he  could  not  well  explain  if  he 
had  been  asked,  but  doubtless  both  these  causes  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

But  those  who  knew  Samuel  Twitter  as  well  as  the  reader  now  knows 
him,  will  easily  perceive  that  these  could  not  be  the  loue  and  sole  cause 
of  his  excitation. 

He  exulted  in  two  things  besides  his  certaiifi.  ;es<?ape  and  possession 
of  wealth,  one  of  these  was,  that  lie  had  completely  out  generalled 
Varley;  he  had,  in  Twitter's  own  words,  "done  him  brown."  He  was 
^bout  to  make  use  of  the  very  means  of  escape  that  Varley  had  secretly, 
and  at  great  expense,  provided  lor  his  own  use.  His  cunning  had  been 
successful,  he  thought,  on,  this  point,  and  he  hugged  himself  as  ho 
thought  of  the  talismanic  words  that  would  enable  him  to  take  possjep- 
sion  of  a  yacht.  :,      .  . 

"  Ha,  Bernard  Varley,"  apostrophised  Twitter,  "after  all  your  care 
and  cunning,  you  see  you  are  not  the  cleverest  man  in  creation.  You 
little  thought  I,  whom  you  pretended  to  despise,  would  be  able  to  foil 
you  at  your  own  weapons,  that  I  should  succeed  in  baffling  yeur  utmost 
efforts,  defy  you,  and  in  the  end  do  all  you  intended  to  do,  and  then  a 
little  more  on  my  own  account,  to  pay  off  old  scores,  merely  a  private 
debt,  which  shall  be  posted  to  your  acc»unt  at  Liverpool  within  a  very 
sliort  time."     .  . 

As  he  uttered  these  words>  he  took  his  sealed  confession  from  his 
breast,  and  looked  at  it,  carefully  examining  the  seals  and  the  very 
edges,  to  see  that  nothing  peeped  out  that  might  betray  its  important 
contents. 

"  He !  he  !  he !"  laughed  Twitter,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  with  a  half 
gleeful  and  half  scared  glance;  "he!  lie !  hp  !  Mr.  Bernard  Varley 
will  hardly  expect  Samuel  Twitter  to  be  so  punctual  in  the  return  of  the 
obligations  he  owes  him— no,  no— he !  he !  he  !  it  makciS  o;ie  laugh  to 
think  of  it,  and  "  .    ,      ..  ,   ^ 

After  a  pause  he  replaced  the  letter  in  14?  l^&PM  carefully,  and 
continued — 

"It  makes  one  laugh  indeed,  he  who  asswr.e,d  so  much  superiority 
over  me;  well,  he  may  be  bolder  than  I,  and  that  brings  people  mto 
trouble,  and  so  it  will  Bernard  Varley.  What  will  he  say  when  he  lirst 
hears  from  the  Mayor  of  York  ?    He!  he!  he!" 

Twitter's  laugh  becaine  louder,  and  th^  post-boys  hearmg  it,  turned 
their  heads  to  make  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  aound  :  such  a  laugh  they 
had  never  heard  before,  but  seeing  Twitter's  eyes  lixed  on  them,  they 
immediately  turned  and  spurred  on  their  horseSv 

There  was  another  motive  in  addition  to  Twitter's  pleasigre,  aii&ing 
from  mere  cunning- he  was  ^n  egotist  in  his, way,  but, revenge  took  as 
strong  a  hold  upon  his  narrow  intellect,  and  the  knowledge  thi^t  all  the 
iUstliathe  had  received  from  the  hands  of  Varley  were  about  to  be 
repaid  in  such  a  manner,  caused  a  sensation  of  glee  and  delight  that 
cannot  well  be  conceived,  arising,  not  as  in  many  cases  it  would,  from 
intensity  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  giving  a  savage  pleasure  ;  but  to  him 
it  appeared  absolutely  funny,  and  save  now  and  thep,  when  he  con- 
sidered even  the  most  distant  chance  of  his  ever  being  t^ken;  then, 
like  a  timid  hare,  he  would  sit  crouched  up  with  a  scared  aspect,  fearful 
of  the  slightest  appearance,  either  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth. 

The  night  of  a  bird  at  such  a  moment  would  affiight  him,  and  the 
sound  of  horses  would  make  him  urge  the  post-boys  to  use  greater 
exertions,  to  reach  their  destination  more  speedily  than  they  were  doing. 

At  such  moments  the  men  would  cause  a  great  bustle  witli  the  lioi'se.s, 
wliich,  from  long  practice,  they  were  well  able  to  do.  that  ^ave  Xwi^tter 
tlie  notion  tliat  he  was  literaily  flying  over  the  ground. 


Often  ^ould  he  place  his  hands  upon  various  parts  ot  his  person 
.  aeie  he  had  secreted  his  money,  and  congratulate  himself  upon  the 

.'  ce8«  of  all  hw  plans,  and  glorify  in  the  idea  that  he  was  a  much 
^ater  schemer  than  Bernard  Varley  after  all,  for  his,  Twitter's  plans 
would  aU  succeed,  while  Bernard  Varley's  would  lead  hisi  to  destruction' 
And  then,    thought  Twitter,  as  the  idea  flashed  across  his  mind 

and  then  the  prediction  of  the  idiot  at  York  will  be  verified,  and 
Bernard  \  arley  will  be  hanged  at  York  ;  he  !  he  •  he 
.r.'^fnf  ^'"^P"^        ^^P^'  T^vitter•s  eyes  glanced  all 

J  ,    'k''  ^       ^ven  heard  him  laugh,  fearful  that 

e^en  the  laugh  might  betray  some  hidden  meaning;  then  a  slight 
tremor  would  creep  over  him,  but  which  was  speedily  allayed  by  his 
lookmg  upon  the  four  horses  in  front  at  full  pace,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  money  he  possessed. 

Thus  travelled  Twitter,  but  despite  all  their  exertions,  the  distance 
wa.  scarce  a  third  accomplished  ere  night  set  in,  and  he  was  compelled 
w  staj  at  an  mn  for  a  few  hours,  as  the  horses  could  travel  no  further 
that  mgut,  and  had  he  gone,  he  could  not  obtain  more,  therefore  he  de- 

tTZ  j    ''"^      '"^y         ^"'^  ^^^'^  wl^en  he  hoped 

to  reach  Liverpool  before  night. 

That  day  he  did  not  start  till  late,  and  but  for  the  heavy  bribes  he 
ga\e  the  postilhons,  he  would  not  have  accomplished  half  the  distance 
»ut  money  will  do  much  in  these  cases. 

The  day  had  scarcely  dawned  ere  Twitter  ha^]  arisen  from  his  sleep- 

frf^'  l"*?"?'  "^^'^P  ^''^  '''^'^  ^y^^  •  tiioughts  were  too  active 
•nd  his  hopes  too  numerous,  so,  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  breakfast, 
ne  was  on  his  road. 

Wien  he  had  nearly  accomplished  the  distance,  and  by  dusk  he  came 
vrithm  a  few  mUes  of  Liverpool,  his  joy  and  exultation  were  great. 
«e^\as  safe— he  was  now  at  the  very  acme  of  his  wishes— all  his 
Jopes  were  about  to  be  crowned— a  few  hours  more  and  he  would  be 
Deyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

The  weather  was  overcast,  but  what  cared  Samuel  Twitter  for  that' 
ne  v.as  travelling  , in  a  carriage,  it  was  not  onen  he  did  so  as  the  principal 
person,  and  this  knowledge  was  grateful  to  him,  since  he  placed  himself 
u>  some  extraordinary  postures,  lying  all  along,  and  then  with  his  feet 
up  m  front ;  indeed,  he  was  so  restless  and  lidgetty,  that  the  post-boys 
igth  began  to  conceive  they  had  either  got  some  individual  who 
/loble  by  descent,  or  an  idiot ;  and  so  impressed  were  they  with  this 
^.1,  that  they  behaved  with  extraordinary  civility 
^  night  closed  around  them,  the  town  of  Liverpool  came  in  sight, 
ere  long,  to  Twitter's  great  joy,  the  post-chaise  rattled  over  the 
s   and  stopped  at  one  of  the  first  inns,  not  far  from  the  docks, 
^  the  Royal  George. 

re  a  host  of  waiters  and  others  immediately  rushed  to  usher  the 
guished  individual  who  stopped  there  with   four  horses,  and 
^    ter  was  soon  splendidly  lodged  in  the  best  room  t\e  house  afforded, 
JfU  having  handsomely  rewarded  the  postillions,  who  communicated  this 
WeU.gence  to  the  people  at  the  Royal  George,  who  immediately  gave 
-  i  a.tention  and  civility,  which  always  precedes  robbery  and  extortion 
36  places. 

splendid  repast  was  ordered  and  partaken  of  by  Twitter,  who  after- 
1  dMired  that  the  landlord  might  be  sent  to  him;  in  a  few  mo- 
on this  mdividual  appeared  with  a  pompous  obei.ance,  and  inquired 
UJie  should  have  the  pleasure  to  do  for  Mr.  Twitter 
Can  you,"  replied  Twitter,  without  deigning  to  th^mk  him  for  his 
Biy.      can  you  obtain  me  a  boat  on  the  Mersey  to-night  V 
Why,  nr,"  replied  the  landlord.  "  this  is  a  very  bad  ni-ht  for  the 
•r.  very  windy  and  cold,  aad  inclining  for  rain.    If  you  desire  a 
re  trip  allow  me  to  advise  the  morrow  to  be  taken  fi,r  it,  whea 
lean  see  the  shores  and  the  shipping." 

lii'/^*/ T  f  'i"^         y*""  "P"«^  Twitter  ;  "  but  there  is 

tvTr!      n       .?      'P^*^  ""'^^  particularly  lying  in  the  Mersey." 

J  an/f   '  'l''        '"^       i^dlord,  deferentially  ;  "  I  will  procure 

^rZ     n  ?  '^"y  it     a  rough  night." 

•roSct  Tn   ^  k"'  ^^^^'^"^  well,  expense  is 

■•oDject,  and  my  business  is  most  important." 

'    r-ressed  with  the  idea  that  his  guest  was  some  one  of  great  conse- 
,  the  landlord  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  a  boatman 
e  knew  w,th  orders  to  get  his  boat  in  readiness,  and  manned 
ort  time  for  a  row  down  the  Mersey. 

uer  in  the  meantime,  revelled  in  all  the  luxuries  the  hotel  could 
ile  marched  up  and  down  the  well  Ii,;hted  room  tlie  soft  car 
"nrs'l;'  ^"'^  themirrored  walls  ref^t^^^r^:  ' 

n  onr     ;  '  r    "'"'T''  ^""'^y-  "PP^^"*^  to  diverge  from 
^«  P  T"""      comparison  ;  the  one  was  very  great, 

otlier  small  beyond  comparison.  ^  ' 

"^1  Twittcf  slapped  his  pockets,  and  took  a  gleeful  glance  at  his 
c  ,on  .n  th.  mirror,  but  which  glance  for'the  moment  scared 
^-..^ra^';:^^*;^::^:'"^'^  M.pleas..abMo.k,«oo: 


^ell,  here  am  I  at  last,  safe  and  rich.  I  am  worth  six  thousand 
and  odds.— He!  he!  he!  Oh,  Samuer Twitter,  this  last  stroke  of 
yours  has  boen  admirably  struck  ;  it  has  smashed  Bernard  VarLey  he 
who  has  always  thought  you  were  an  ass;  who  is  the  fool  nov,-,  eh  »" 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  forth  his  written  cbnfession  from  his  bosom. " 

It  was  all  right.  It  was  a  fearful  instrument,  and  Samuel  Twitter 
appeared  to  think  so,  for  his  hand  shook  while  it  held  so  terrible  a  sheet 
ot  paper,  that  ccntained  in  it  matter  that  would  not  only  hang  Bernard 
varley  but  himself  too,  were  it  to  be  opened  before  the  proper  moment 

"  No— no,"  at  length  exclaimed  Twitter,  putting  it  back  in  his  bosom 
carefully.  "  It  will  not  be  sent  until  I  am  off  for  some  hours ;  .o  danger 
can  possibly  happen  to  m.e,  and  Bernard  Varley  will  be  hanged  at  York 
—hurrah.  I  could  almost  cry  for  joy,  I  am  worth  six  thousand  pounds 
m  hard  cash." 

Twitter  again  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  commenced  atiother  com- 
plicated attack  upon  the  delicacies  and  wines;  but  in  such  an  order  that 
would  have  shocked  many  who  only  took  these  things  by  rule,  and  in 
regular  rotation.  The  fact  was.  Twitter  was  determined  to  enjoy  him- 
self, and  so  extravagant  was  his  joy  at  what  had  happened, "  that  he 
committed  many  absurd  blunders. 

"  I  won't  eat  any  more,"  said  Twitter,  filling  a  glass  of  wine  ;  "  the 
victuals  have  a  queer  taste.  Sours  and  sweets  get  mixed  up  in  such  a 
confusion,  that  it  spoils  one's  appetite.  Wine  is  the  nourishment  of 
gods  and  rich  men.  Hurrah  !  Bernard  Varley  and  York  castle.  Eight 
o'clock  and  a  strong  rope.    Hurrah  !" 

Twitter's  toast  was  uttered  rather  louder  than  he  intended;  and  the 
waiter  entered,  saying,— 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  ;  but  did  you  call  I" 

"  Call,  no ;  who  said  I  called  ?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir.    I  didn't ;  but  I  thought  you  did." 

"  No— no,  I  didn't  say  anything,"  said  Twitter,  rather  alarmed. 

"  No,  sir ;  the  boat  is  ready,  sir." 

"  I  will  be  down  immediately,"  replied  Twitter.  "  Give  the  men 
my  luggage,  while  I  speak  to  the  landlord." 

In  a  few  minutes  mpre  Twitter  had  settled  his  bill,  and  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel,  with  the  lundlsrd  bowing  \\h  leave  at  his  plbow. 


CHAPTER  CLVI. 

THE  SEALXB  CONFESSION.^THj:  MEaSEY  AT  NIQH^.-  THE  PERILS  OP 
AN  qp^EN  BOAT.  J IV  A  STpKM. 


As  Twitter  made  a  motion  to  leave  the  door-ste{)s,  he  turned  to  the 
landlord  as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  something  he  had  forgotten 
and  putting  his  baud  to  his  breast,  he  drew  forth  his  written  and  sealed 
confession,  directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  York. 

"  This  letter,"  said  Twitter,  handing  it  to  the  landlord,  "  is  of  some 
consequence,  wri  you  have  the  goodness  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  send 
it  to-morrow  by  post  to  its  destination  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  landlord,  receiving  the  lettet  wiOi  a  bow.  "  I 
can  put  it  in  the  post  immediately."  '' 

"  No— no,"  replied  Twitter,  "to-morrow  will  do  as  well;  and  in- 
deed, I  would  rather  that  you  sent  jt  to-morrow  thaA  this  evening  'but 
be  sure  it  does  go."  ,  '  . 

"  I'll  vouch  for  it's  beiqg  safely  delivered  to  tlie  post,  sir,"  replied  the 
landlord.  '  ■  i  .  • 

"  Then  I  am  ready,"  said  Twitter,  to  the  men  wh,o  carried  his  lug- 
gage,  and  they  all  at  once  started  for  the  stairs  at  which  the  boat  was 
awaiting  them.  Twitter,  since  he  left  the  hotel,  appeared  to  be  very 
anxious  about  making  haste  ;  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  river  as  quickly 
as  possible  ;  every  moment  appeared  to  be  an  age,— moments  that  were 
laden  with  golden  treasures,  and  which  were  being  wasted  by  the  ne- 
cessary operations  of  locoraotioo,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  luggage  in 
the  boat. 

"  Now,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  boatrnan.    "Are  you  ready  ?  we  are." 
"  Yes,  quite,— quite,  my  good  man,"  exclaimett  Twitter,  jumping 
into  the  boat,  and  tumbling  over  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  and  knock- 
ing his  shins  most  dreadfully.     "  God  bless  me,  how  hard  the  seats 
are.    I  do  think  I  have  broke  my  legs." 

"  Shall  we  put  back  and  carryyou  to  a  doctor's  ?"  inquired  thf;  master 
of  the  boat. 

"No,  no,"  hastily  interposed  Twitter;  "it's  nothing — drive  on  row 

away,  I  mean.    What  do  you  stay  for?    Can't  you  go  on  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  but — but  -" 

"  But  what '{"  exclaimed  Twitter,  alarmed. 
"  Where  are  we  going  to,  sir  ?" 

"  Down  tlie  Mersey  here  -  towards— the  Irish  Sea,  pr  what  you  eall  it  " 
"Oh,  yes,  sir;  pull  away,  my  lads ;  keep  her  alojig  shore:  the  waler 
runs  smoother." 

i    Acting  ui>cn  this  advice,  the  men  pulle(^  stoutly  at  their  ms,  in 
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Bilence  The  nighf^' very  "daik;  and  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen 
True  i"t  was  that  there  was  sufficient  of  that  uncertain  hght  which 
enamed  I^rsonTin  company  with  each  other  to  see  and  d^u.gmsh 
the  expression  of  features ;  but  you  could  see  but  a  very  lit  le  way 
beyond  "fe  boat-a  few  yards  at  the  utmost,  and  the  boat  nia^e  i  s  ..ay 
over  the  labouring  water,  which  appeared  to  rise  up  from  beneath  lu 
sweUing  mounds,  lifting  the  boat  up  at  times  without  any  previous  ap- 

^^TwuTer^lppIared  not  to  notice  these  appearances;  or,  if  he  did,  he 
did  not  understand  their  meaning,  and  he  ""^^  ^"^f  ^^^^-^^i*" J^^'^^ 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  without  bemg  able  to  do  so, 
till  his  eves  ached  and  ran  with  water.  ,   ^  ^ 

His  anxiety  to  leave  Liverpool  was  so  great,  that  he  had  not  as  y 
ODened  his  lips  as  to  the  object  he  had  in  view  m  their  rowmg  on  the 
Sm  of  the^Mersey  in  such  dar.ness  and  at  such  an  Jo-^J'-  ^ 
lie  almost  apprehended  a  pursuit  from  Bernard  Varley.  He  was,  there 
fore  rather  surprised  when  the  owner  of  the  boat  said,— 

"What  part  of  the  river  do  you  wish  to  go  to,  sir,  this  shore,  or  the 

''f<t"ne?tW'  exclaimed  T^vitter  ;  "  I  want  to  go  on  board  a  yacht  " 
A  yacht  r  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  on  board  of  her  on  such  a  night 

""'^i:^-^,  "I  win  pay  you  handsomely-expense  is  no 

Very  weU,  sir,"  replied  the  owner  ;  "  it's  hard  and  dangerous  work 
especially  as  I  thi^k  a  storm  is  a  brewing,  and  deserves  extra  pay 
What  say  you,  lads,  the  gentleman  will  be  generous;  shall  we  pull 

Xti  the  men,  and  one  of  them  said.-"  Do  ye  see 
Bir.  money  I  don't  valley-save  money  gets  grog,  and  grogs  what  I 

You  shall  be  paid  liberaUy.  1  give  you  my  word  ;  a  Jandsome  sum 
shall  be  given  to  each  of  you  as  soon  as  I  am  on  board  of  the  Zephyr- 

'  '™0h'  thrz^phyr,"  said  the  boatman,  with  a  blank  expression  of 
countenance  but  instantly  added,-"  We'll  pull  for  her;  I  know  she 
mTt  lay  somewhere  hereabouts,  for  I  was  told  so  by  a  man  who  saw 

''''tITJ:':^^^^  themselves  to  their  oars,  and  rowed  about  for  a 
long  whQe-Twitter  alternately  cursing  and  praying.  He  began  to 
blame  himself  for  having  been  so  precipitate  in  giving  the  sealed  con- 
fession so  early  to  the  landlord  of  the  Royal  George. 

The  nUt  grew  very  cold  ;  the  wind  rose,  and  fell  in  heavy  moaning 
sound', ^S^a'heavy  mist  began  to  fall,  so  that  Twitter  who  ^^^-V^^f 
in  the  boat,  soon  became  wet  to  the  skin,  cramped,  and  miserably  cold. 

::  ^:^:^':^^tner,  .U^,  at  one  of  his  men.  Do 

^'^.S  rayrrtptdte'mln.  pulling  very  hard,  and trjingto  look  a 

"^^X'SdC^e:  h^S^"  -  Twitter.    '<Surely  you  can 

"^/r^rM  ryTgrea\^lal.sir;  but,  then,  you  see."  replied  the  boatman 
with  a  queer,  and  important  screw  of  the  mouth,  "I  alus  looks  to  the 
quality  of  what  a  man  says  afore  quantity ;  I  can't  say  as  I  knows  much 
of  the  Zephyr,  seeing  she's  been  a  lying-to  here,  nobody  knows  why, 
nor  her  own  crew  eilher;  but.  howsomever.  I  Bee  her  yesterday  drop 

'^rZprrwherer-  screamed  Twitter ;     she's  not  sunk,  I  hope  f 
"  Sunk!  no;  she  went,  I  mean,  clear  out  of  sight.' 

-  rjjd' knols,  sir.  I  don't;  but  it's  out  hereaway,"  replied  the  boat- 
man, with  great  gravity,  and.  turning  an  immense  qmd  into  one  of  his 
Sleeks  he  winked  with  the  opposite  eye  to  the  man  next  him. 

'-Then  row  after  her."  replied  Twitter  ;  "  I  must  be  on  board  of  her 

'""I'lurnSiaclt  a  long  chace;  but.  hows'ever.  a  long  pull,  and  a 
strong  pull,  will  pull  us  there.    Away,  lads- eh  ? 
.<  Ay,  ay.  that  it  will,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

-  Pull.  then,  in  God's  name  !"  replied  Twitter  ;  "  and,  if  you  put  me 
on  board  safely,  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded;"  ^  ^ 

The  men  rowed  for  some  time  in  silence,  until  they  showed  evident 
.isns  of  fatigue,  and  they  had  got  so  far.  that  the  surf  ran  strong,  and 
h'e  mas  er  of  theboat  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  o„  board  that 
night,  but  had  better  put  back  till  daylight  ^«"«ted  hem  ;  fo  a  long 
time  Twitter  would  not  hear  of  it.  until  they  assured  him  ol  the  inu  il ity 
of  remaining  on  the  water,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  losing  his  hfe  by 

wreck,  if  they  attempted  to  rpiTi^iB  put,  and  tUey  vfoxM  f\oX  vmm  on 


p'r^y^r;;!^;;^^^;;^:^^      tears,  till     ;,«"f^'/^J^^ng  Siad. 

sir 

miscalculated  their  power  -"^^^^^^^ 
getting  back;  the  wind  now  blew  off  the  shore  and  ^^l'''^^' ^^^^ 
foueh  thev  could  not  return  ;  but.  in  addition  to  this,  the  boat  was  fast 
fining  Si  sp  ay,  -hich  dashed  over  the  boat  every  mmute.^^^^^^ 
Sleatened  to'o/erwhelm  and  sink  them;  ^l-y  then  endeavoured  o 
make  Twitter  sensible  of  their  danger,  upon  which  he  got  up.  ana  agam 
sat  upon  the  seat,  supporting  himself  against'his  luggage. 

The  wind  howled  most  piteously,  and  the  ra,n  descended  m  a  de  uge 
and  the  spray,  dashing  over  them  every  moment,   hey  were  aU  speeo^y 
wet  to  the  skin.    Twitter  had  been  so  for  f  ""^^J^.™^'^^^  ^"'f^om  the 

.eco^  e'of  me  J-wha.  will  l.ecome  of  me-  I  shall  ..rely be  hanged-. 
"";!',T;lMrretri,  .ir,-  rep«ed  o«  of  .he  men  .ho  had  heen 
••"'/"iJeVu-rt^inSltryou  mean  hy  .ha.,"  exelalmed 

Twitter,  as  fiercely  as  he  could.  •  „    f^r  T  have  been  on 

"  Why.  sir,  it  will  insure  us  against  drowning ;  for  I  ^ave  been  on 

"  Must  you?"  growled  Twitter,  stupidly,  staring  at  him. 
"Yes  sir ;  come.  puU  away;  you  must  take  your  turn,  and  help  to 

""''a^h^nV^' exclaimed  Twitter,  passionately;  at  the  same  time  his 
'°  "V^V'tieedly  replied  Twitter;  "I  hired  ,ou  .0  ro^^nte  to  the 

!:r/er.^r:^;rereXxr^^^^^^^^^        - = 

"Threrer;;orJe«r.rho?tT;-.he  n,a.ter  hitting  him  ^i.h  .he 

^His  terrors  of  immediate  death  were  so  great,  that  they  overcame  al 

£S=t„\Trn::r;t^ 

it  out  with  an  old  saucepan,  as  if  for  very  Ine. 

The  nrosnect  around  was  cheerless  indeed ;  the  surf  ran  ^'S^' 
billwBwe  e  crested  with  a  white  foam,  and  the  «-bre-  now  too 

£Ton  hiXandTs  Z^T^l^-.  the,  ,a„  their 

vessel  still  continuing  its  course  to  Bristol 


{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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.^L  wmum"  rcV:;,e.-strect,.    "  The  Unfor.nns.e  Marriage" 

verv  uninteresting  affair,  and  we  beg  to  declme  it. 
A  Grlgo^  (Drury-lane).- Pretty,  but  not  suited  to  our  cohimnB.  C» 

not  she  send  us  a  prose  article  ? 
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MAUD; 

OR,  THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PEASANT. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  REIGK  OP  EDWARD  III. 

It  was  in  the  year  1357,  the  year  after  the  memorable  battle  of 
Poictlers,  in  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  gained  that  great  victory, 
that  thousands  flocked  from  every  part  of  London  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  King  of  France,  brought  as  the  captive  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Many  a  heart  beat  high  with  expectation,  and  they  thouglit  not  with 
what  different  feelings  that  expected  one  would  gaze  on  them — how  his 
heart's  blood  seemed  frozen,  whilst  their's  glowed  with  pleasure  and  de- 
light. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  May,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the 
crowded  streets  presented  a  busy  scene  indeed  ;  and  when  the  royal 
prisoner  landed  at  Southwark,  he  was  received  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, with  about  a  thousand  of  the  citizens,  and  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect.  Tlie  prince  was  greeted  with  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  affection.  He  lode  upon  a  small  black  horse,  with  the  plainest 
trappings,  and  the  captive  king  was  by  his  side,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
courser  ;  he  was  dressed  magnificently,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Black  Prince.  Amidst  that  concourse  of  people  stood  a  beautiful 
girl,  supporting  in  her  arms  her  little  brother;  she  was  a  lovely  creature, 
and  her  pale  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  sympathy,  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  noble  countenance  of  the  prisoner ;  although  he  tried  to  smile, 
she  read  in  his  looks  an  expression  of  deep  despair,  and  her  attention 
was  solely  directed  to  the  king. 

The  procession  moved  onwards,  until  they  reached  Westminster  Hall, 
where  p.dward  the  Third,  seated  on  his  throne,  was  waiting  anxiously 
for  their  arrival.  He  rose  when  King  John  approached  him,  and  spoke 
words  of  courtesy  and  kindness  ;  then  turning  to  his  son,  his  only  son,— 

"  My  brave  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  him  to  his  heart,  "  you  have 
much  pleased  me  by  this  victory  you  have  gained,  but  still  more  have 
you  delighted  your  father's  heart  by  the  modesty  with  which  you  bear 
yeur  good  fortune." 

Then  they  were  conducted  to  an  apartment,  where  a  sumptuous 
banquet  was  prepared.  The  spirits  of  the  King  of  France  were  gradually 
recovering,  and  King  Edward  did  all  he  could  to  make  him  feel  his  cap- 
tivity as  little  as  possible. 

The  crowd  gradually  dispersed,  but  in  one  quarter  it  increased,  for  it 
was  expected  that  the  two  kings  and  tlie  prince  would  leave  Westmin- 
ster Hall  for  what  is  now  called  "  an  airing."  Amongst  the  number 
was  the  fair  Maud,  the  beautiful  girl  we  have  before  mentioned.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  very  poor  man,  who  had  been  left  a  widower,  and 
Maud,  who  was  now  seventeen,  undertook  the  management  of  her 
father's  home.  It  was  but  raraly  that  she  could  leave  that  home ;  but  this 
day  being  one  of  universal  rejoicing,  Maud  determined  to  have  a  day  of 
pleasure  too.  Her  little  brother  was  very  troublesome,  for  lie  would  be 
lifted  up  above  the  people's  heads,  like  a  spoiled  and  wayward  child  as 
he  wa«,  aad  lie  would  scream  and  stamp  if  she  did  not  indulge  him, 
and  not  liking  a  scene  amidst  such  a  crowd  as  the  present,  she  was 
forced  to  do  what  he  wished,  though  her  delicate  arras  ached  with  hav 
ing  to  lift  the  tiresome  boy  so  often. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  come  here  with  such  squalling  children," 
■aid  a  man  close  behind  her;  "if  you'd  como  by  yourself  we  shouldn't 
mind  giving  you  a  plar:e,  for  your  pretty  face  will  go  quite  as  far  as 
reoney." 

The  colom  jn^yDt^a  in  her  ch#?){i,  ftnd  T>M  (wWch  Wfti  tho  J>oy'» 


name)  insisted'upon  being  lifted,  and  Maud*did]all  she  could  to  pacify 
him,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  man  who  had  spoken  before,  desired  him,  in 
no  very  mild  terms,  to  hold  his  peace  ;  but  the  boy  cried  the  louder,  and 
the  man,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  struck  him  across  the  shoulders. 

"Shame  on  you,"  cried  a  young  man,  stepping  forward;  "that  the 
boy  is  a  spoiled  one,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  you  are  a  coward  to  strike  a 
child." 

The  man  slunk  off. 

"  Well,  he  deserved  it,"  cried  a  woman  who  stood  near.  "He  has 
worried  my  life  out  these  two  hours.  I  am  very  glad  he  did  give  him  a 
gentle  tap." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  chimed  in  another. 

Giving  his  hand  to  David,  and  offering  his  arm  to  the  trembling 
Maud,  the  young  man  escorted  them  from  the  crowded  scene. 

"  You  are  fortunate  in  getting  ofi"  so  easily,  my  little  man,"  said  the 
stranger,  laughing     "  You're  a  lucky  fellow  not  to  have  a  broken  head." 

"  He  is  a  spoiled  boy,"  said  Maud,  "and  I  must  try  to  teach  him 
better.    He  was  his  mother's  pet." 

"And  you  are  your  father's,  I  suppose?"  said  the  stranger.  "He 
may  well  be  proud  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Maud.  "  I  think  we  are  equ  Jly  dear  to 
my  father." 

"  Did  you  see  tlie  prince  to-day  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  think  of  him  ;  I  was  looking 
at  the  King  of  France,  and  thinking  how  wretched  his  family  must  fe^A, 
not  only  in  the  thoughts  of  his  defeat,  but  of  his  captivity ;  how,  v;'hen 
we  flock  with  smiling  faces  to  gaze  on  him,  their  tears  are  faU'mg  for 
the  fate  of  one  dear  to  them." 

"  lJut  his  fate  is  not  so  terrible,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Y'ou  feel  more 
for  him  than  he  feels  for  himself.  Yon  may  depend  ne  will  be  well 
treated  at  my  —  at  the  English  court,  and  will  not  feel  the  want  of 
liberty." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  will — he  must,"  said  Maud ;  "  der.end  his  heart  yearns  for 
his  native  country — for  his  dear  friends." 

"  Perhaps  his  affections  are  not  as  warm  as  yours,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  but  any  how  we  cannot  help  it,  yoia  kuow." 

"  This  is  my  home,"  said  Maud,  starting  forward  ;  "  and  there  is  ray 
father  sitting  at  the  door." 

"  Good  day,"  said  the  stranger,,  bowing  his  head  to  the  old  man. 
"  Good  day  to  you.    Y''ou  are  not  vdth  the  rest  on  this  day  of  pleasure?" 

"  I  thought  it  ray  duty — "  began,  the  old  man. 

"  Duty  has  nothing  to  do  with  stopping  at  home  on  such  a  day  as 
this.  I've  brought  you  home  your  little  man  here,  without  a  broken 
head,  which  is  a  very  surprising  tiling,  considering  he  offended  one  of 
London's  good  citizens." 

"  Offended,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  t'ffended  one  of  our  London  citizens  ? 
Nonsense,  how  could  a  childlike  that  ?" 

"Hftdid,  at  all  events,"  answered'  the  stranger.  "Haven't  you  a 
seat  lolend  me  whilst  I  recount  the  w  ondrous  tale  ;  I  am  very  tired." 

A  seat  was  brought,  and  the  young  stranger  conversed  freely  with  tlie 
old  raan,  whilst  the  fair  Maud  sat  by  I'aer  father's  side,  with  her  hand 
clasped  in  his,  and  her  head  resting  -on  his  shoulder,  an  attentive 
listener. 

"  But  we  must  part,"  cried  the  youNg  man,  starting  up  ;  "I  have 
stopped  too  long  already.  I  have  found  y.our  society  so  agreeable,  that 
the  time  has  passed  away  very  quickly." 

"  Then,  if  it  be  as  you  say,  let  us  Improve^  our  acquaintance,"  vald  th» 
old  man,  laughing. 
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"  You  have  not  told  me  your  name,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  My  name  is  Edgar  Walldo,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Fare  thee 
well !"  he  continued,  extending  his  band  to  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter,  and  Maud  blushed  when  she  received  the  warm  pressure  of  his 
Hand. 

"  A  good  young  man,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  old  man,  and  he 
watched  him  out  of  sight.  "  A  man  like  that  should  be  your  hupband, 
Maud." 

^;^ud  slgh^^d,  as  she  took  her  knitting  and  began  to  woric,  and  the 
«ld  ipan  tried  Co  rally  her  spirits  ;  littl^  David  frolicked  about,  the  even- 
ing drew  in,  and  night  closed  over  the  hoifae  of  the  poor  man  and  the 
palace  of  the  king.  The  next  day  found  Edgar  Walldo  a  visiter  at  the 
oottafie  of  the  oM  man,  and  he  continued  to  visit  them  every  day.  He 
stayed  but  a  very  abort  time,  and  the  repeated  invitations  of  the  old  man 
to  come  and  partake  of  their  homely  fare,  were  all  declined.  They 
never  could  learn  where  he  ^esiided  or  who  he  was.  They  knew  he 
was  a  soldier,  fer  he  had  told  them  of  many  an  adventure  at  the 
battles  of  Cres^y  and  Poictiers,  and  many  a  tale  of  the  brave  soldiers 
In  thar  noble  aruay.  Thus  pissed  four  years.  The  King  of  France  had 
been  rel§a«e^,  and  the;  Black  Prince  married— t\vo  very  im.portant 
events.  Edgar  Walldo  no  longer  visited  the  cottage  of  Maud's  father, 
an4  the  cheek  of  the  beautiful  girl  was  very  pale  indeed.  Edgar  had 
left'  thftra  to  join  the  army,  he  said,  and  they  had  parted  ;  but  he  could 
not  leaTe  the; lovely  IWaud  without  telling  her  how  dear  she  was  to  him, 
and  his  lip  quivered,  and  his  sunburnt  cheek  wor*  an  expression  quite 
foreign  to  it  as  he  spo'i^e.  What  could  she  say,  but  that  she  loved  him 
devoledly?  and  they  parted,  but  to  meet  again  next  day,  when  he  was  to 
take  h'is  final  dieparture. 

It  will  net  be  for  long,  my  love,"  said  Edgar,  smilingly. 

"  Too  long  for  me,  deiir  Edgar,"  answered  Maud. 

"Your  father,  dearest,  shall  I  not  see  him  before  I  leave  London?" 
heaskfed.  ' 

"I  fear  you  will  not,"  smswered  Maud  ;  "  his  brother  sent  for  him  to- 
day, and  he  rarely  returns  before  the*  next  diay,  when  he  goes  there ; 
for  it  is  some  distance,  and  he  is  an  old  man — B.  very  old  man,  now." 

"  Do  not  forget  to  tdl  him,  that  in  the  very  height  of  the  battle  I 
shall  thlnk  of  him,  and  need  I  add,  dear  love,  his  daughter?" 

We  will  draw  a  veil  ov«»r  their  parting,  and  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
unhappy  girl  became  a  cbianged  being— that  beautiful  face  was  lovely 
still ;  but,  oh,  so  changed  !  Those  soft  blue  eyes  told  a  long  tale  of 
agony  anri  love — and  her  altered  figure  betrayed  that  she  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  one  she  loved — loved  tenderly — though  he  had  heaped 
suieh  misery' upon  her.  The  neighbours  scoffed  at  her — those  who  had 
called  her  friend,  crossed  out  of  her  way ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed 
f)n  and  brought  no  tidings  of  Edgar,  her  fear  and  agony  increased.  The 
ja^^^t-  could  not  help  noticing  the  change,  and  he  wondered  at  it  very 
often,  never  guessed  the  cause;  he  little  thought  the  trial  that 
awaited  ^i"*  >  S^^^  birth  to  a  fine  boy  that  he  was 

awakened      th«  tr^ith. 

"  Who  wok'^*^  have  thought  of  this  i"  he  cried,  in  a  freazy.  "  The 
vUlain  1  to  ruin       innocent  child." 

iut  he  soon  lan.''^*^  ^^^^  invectives  against  her — he  called  her  the 
destroyer  of  his  peat:"^ — disgrace  of  an  honourable  name— he  bade 
her  seek  another  home,  v""^  "^^^"^  hira  more. 

She  hoped  he  would  relt""^  '  hated  her  as  much  as  he  had 

ioved  her.  She  had  sutficiei^'t^y  recovered  to  leave  her  room,  but  did 
not  dare  to  do  so,  for  the  coU  loo!^*  tho&e  around  were  more  than  she 
could  bear,  and  she  determined  to  leave  her  home  and  seek  an  honest 
livdihood  where  she  was  unknown.  With  this  determination  she 
packed  up  a  few, of  her  clothes  in  a  builti'^«»  ^as  about  to.  leave  the 
house  by  k  back-door,  when  the  voice  of  hei"  demanding  who  was 

tbere,^  Selayed  her. 

"  It  is  T,  father,"  she  answered,  in  a  faltering  tone. 
CaU  me  not  father,"  he  answered,  coldly ;  "  for  jl  no  longer  own  you 
for  a  daughter  of 'mine." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  harshly  to  me,"  cried.  Maud,  burstiK^  into  tears  ; 
!•  indeed,  you  would  not,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered.-" 

"  Suffered  1"  said  the  old  man,  steimly  ;  "suffered! — and  do'  you  not 
deserve  it?  'Tis  I,  who  have  Buffered — I,  who  have  struggled •h:»rd  to 
gain  an  honest  living,  to  keep  an  honest  vteputation,  and  then  to  hvWe 
my  nantie  gone»— gone  for  ever — lost  -by  you— you,  in  whom  I  had  hopfiij 
so  much—you,  in  whom  I  had  sowft  so  much  and  rcaped'so  little." 

"Father,  I  lovtd.him,  very — vcl^  <learly." 

"  Andfor  that  reason  should  you  disgrace  yourself  and  family  ■." 

Maud  sobbed  aloud. 

"  1  will  disgrace  you  no  longer,"  she  aniwered',  "I  am  going  to  seek 
my  foxtune.far  away;  to  work  ; to  gain,  subsistence  far  my  child  aJUdi 
anyself.  Do  not  let  me  go — v\/it,hout  your  forgiveness  I  cannot  go—- 
lupt^il  PiW  nev«it.))«|  but,  oIl,  xnyifather,.  bless  Jne,  ere  l^gai" 

The  father  turned  away.  i 


she  who  can  forget  her  duty  to  her  God— her  duty  to  herself— does  not 
;   deserve  forgiveness," 

1       "  But  that  God  whom  I  have  offended  has  taught  us  to  hope  for 
I   mercy  ;  and  if  he  will  show  it,  surely,  it  is  the  d,uty  of  man  to  do  the 
saipe." 

"It  ijs  in  tain  you  preach  to  me,"  he  replied;  "leave  me,  I  pray 
you ;  I  did  not  intend  to  see  you,  far  less  to  speak  thus  to  you." 

"  Then  i  will  leave  you,"  said  Maud  ;  "  leave  you  for  ever — and  if 
you  should  hear  that  she  you  once  called  daughter  is  in  the  cold  grave, 
let  not  your  heart  smite  you  for  the  part  you  hav^  played.  Farewell ' 
Oh,  David!"  she  continued,  as  the  boy  lea^)ed  into  thi  rooiin ;  "kiss 
your  poor  sister,  boy,  and  always  have  your  God  for  your  guide,  and 
your  father's  precepts  before  your  mind." 

The  boy  kissed  her,  little  thinking  he  would  never  see  that  sister 
again.  She  left  the  house ;  the  old  man  sunk  into  his  chair  and  burieo 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  his  daughter  wended  her  way  across  the 
fields.  Qh,  what  a  trial  'tis  to  l-ave  the  home  of  our  youth — to  leave  it 
for  ever.  Hew  dear  those  walls— how  dear  each  familiar  spot— each 
stone  that  had  never  been  noticed,  but  as  a  stone  and  useless  thing, 
rises  before  our  mind.  The  window  from  which  we  have  often  viewed 
the  sun  in  all  its  glory — that  window  where  we  have  ofien  sat  and 
laughed  away  the  time,  where  we  have  shed  our  bitter  tears  of  sorrow, 
and  smiled  away  our  happiest  hours,  how  desolate  it  looks  !  The  honey- 
suckle, creeping  up  the  lattice-work,  emits  its  fragrant  smell  as  if  in 
parting, — the  faithful  dog  barks  its  last  farewell,  —  the  garden  gate 
closes  unwillingly  belilnd  you,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  as  if  to  lighten 
the  heavy  load  of  sorrow  which  is  settled  in  the  breast — ^then  all  is  lost 
for  ever ! 

Maud  sat  upon  the  little  stile  at  some  distance  from  her  home  ;  g^e 
could  still  see  the  chimney-pots,  and  the  old  trees  waving  their  loaded 
branches  in  the  passing  breeze  and  nodding  their  proud  headfs  as  thou^ 
they  wanted  to  entice  her  home  again  ;  but  she  soon  lorft  them  as*  sw 
wandered  on,  not  knowing  where  to  bend  her  steps. 

That  night  was  passed  in  the  open  air,  and  she  was  vety  stiff  a'lid 
hungry  when  she  arose.  She  had  covered  her  baby  with  her  own  shawl, 
and  she  washed  it  in  a  little  stream  close  by,  and  bathed  her  face  ini 
hands  and  bruised  feet,  and  proceeded  on  her  journey.  She  wandered 
many  miles  that  day,  and  when  night  closed  in,  London  was  far  beliirid. 
Wrapping  her  baby  closely  in  her  shawl  and  laying  it  on  her  breast,  she 
sat  down  beneath  a  large  tree ;  the  night  was  cold  and  the  wind  chillfed 
her  sinking  heart — she  had  but  little  sleep,  and  in  what  she  had,  she 
was  oppressed  with  troubled  dreams — the  thought  that  her  father  was 
dead — and  she  rose  unrefreshed,  and  faint,  and  weary  ;  she  ate  her  last 
mouthful  of  food  that  day,  and  she  tried  to  walk,  but  her  limbs  faiW^ 
her,  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  stone,  she  gave  way  to  bitter  tears— fekA 
of  repentance  and  sorrow. 

"  Maud,  is  it  possiWe<?,  T>a  1  Beti  -^ytf'  ciMl  a  Wcrhian  whd  wiB' 
passing.  ■       •  i  ■  '      •  '  ■'>■  -      ■  '  ■■■■■ 

'•  It  is,  indeed,  deaf  atint,"  3n's\vfeTe?d  BlFalid;  the  c&16Tlr  mounting  trf 
her  cheeks. 

"  A»d  this  ?"  asked  the  woman,  looking  at  the  child  she  carried. 
"  Mine,"  answered  Maud.    "  Aunt,  do  not  look  coldly  oh  me.  It 
is  enough  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience." 

"  /  look  coldly  on  you  !-^not  I,  my  poor  child,"  ansWeteii  Aunt' 
Dorothy  .  "  Your  altered  looks  tell  me  what  you  have  sufffered.  Com? 
home  with  me  and  tell  me  your  sad  tale,  and  all  your  plans.  You  caifr- 
not  walk,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  cried  Maud,  making  an  effort  to  look  brisk.  "  See, 
I  can  walk." 

"  Give  me  the  baby,"  ?aid  Aimt  Dorothy.  "  Poot  Kttle'  thing,  if  ij/' 
asleep.    What's  its  name  ?" 

"  Ed — Edgar,"  answered  Maud,  and  the  tears  bnrst  forth  afresh; 
when  she  thought  of  him  whose  name  he  bore.    "  He  is  like  his  fathej 
even  now,  poor  boy;  he  has  his  dark  eyes  and  his  same'stnile,  my  prett^, 
child,"  said  Maud. 

"  You  must  raise  your  spirits,  Maud;"  said  Aunt  Dorothy;  "  but  ybtS* 
are  tired,  p  )or  girl.  Thetfe,  lean  on'  my  arm.  Bless  yoiu  pale' face" and^' 
tearful  eyes !"  " 
Aunt  Dorothy  led  the  waty  into  a  little  cottage  by  the  rbad  side,  anCt' 
making  Maud  sit  down,  and  laying  the  sleeping  child  upon  the  rude' 
bed,  sne  placed  hefore  her  drooping  nieCe  a  substantial  repast ;  but  she" 
had  no  appetitp,  and  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  left  her  home,  shW 
laiv'l  her  head  upon  a  pillow.  She  slept  soundly  that  night,  and  was  sb 
muc?i  better  next  morninjR  that  she  was  enabled  to  lecount  a  short' 
history  «?f  her  sufferings.  Aunt  Dorothy  sympathised  witli  her,  and' 
finally  offered  lier  a  place  in  her  home— atid  in  her  heart,  sh«  miglit' 
have  added,  for  hei't  I  rother'.?!-  only- child '  was  very  d^eat  to  het— ^aifd ' 
Mail.)  nccPiHed  it.'  ■  "• 

"  1  am  old  nb#,  Mautlj"  satd^  A^nt  Dorothy,  "  aAd-  ne«jd-*a  conr-'' 
Ipnfiion.    I  cannot  hav  e  a  dearer  one  than  you." 
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my  boy  to  be  as  frateful.  Oh,  how  much  I  owe  you  for  your  kindness  !" 
cried  M»ud,  falling  on  her  neck. 

Nay,  nay,  child,  not  so  much  as  that,"  said  Annt  Dorothy.  "I 
am  very  selfish,  Maud,  and  will  not  let  you  leave  me  very  quickly." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  contented  to  remain,"  said  Maud. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  some  years  yonnger  than  her  biother.  She  was 
a  good  hearted  creature,  and  of  a  Ter>-  amiable  disposition.  "With  her 
Maud  spent  thirteen  ha^jpy  years.  They  would  have  been  very  happy, 
but  the  recollection  of  the  lost  Edgar  Walldo  cast  a  gloom  over  her 
whole  life.  Her  uncertaint>'  as  to  his  fate  made  her  miserable.  Some- 
times she  thought  that  he  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  at  others,  that  he 
was  faithless. 

"  Tis  very  hard  to  bear,"  said  Maud;  "  but  I  should  be  contented, 
for  God  has  bles?ed  me  with  good  friends,  and  I  am  very  thankful." 

Her  father  had  died.  He  had  blessed  her  on  his  death-bed,  and 
David  had  gone  to  reside  with  the  only  remaining  brother  of  Aunt 
Dorothy.  Aunt  Dorothy  often  paid  visits  to  this  brother,  who  lived 
near  London,  and  Maud  always  accompanied  her.  This  brother  was  an 
attendant  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  considered  a  great  man  by 
his  friends — a  good  acquaintance — a  capital  companion. 

It  was  in  the  year  13  76  that  they  received  an  invitation  from  tliis 
brother,  and  they  left  home  for  London.  They  determined  to  walk 
part  of  the  way  that  day,  and  rest  at  an  inn.  Edgar  liad  grown  a  fine 
boy ;  ha  was  now  above  thirteen  years  old,  and  like  his  lather,  both 
in  mind  and  person;  and  he  was  all  activity. 

On  the  morning  they  were  about  to  start,  the  news  arrived  of  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  And  who  knows,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dorothy,  after  numerous  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  had  passed  between  them,  "  but  your  uncle  Henry 
may  procure  us  a  sight  of  hinp.    You  have  seen  him,  Maud  ?" 

No,  aunt,"  answered  Maue'  :  "  I  had  an  opportunity  once,  and  only 
once,  and  then  I  thought  of  the  poor  King  of  France,  and  never  even 
glanced  at  him  who  rode  at  his  side." 

"  Neither  have  I,"  said  Edgar.  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  done  so  ere  he 
died,  but  there  is  nothing  certain  in  this  life." 

"  But  one  thing  there  is  certain,"  whispered  Aunt  Dorethy — that 
we  shall  have  a  shower  shortly." 

"  Not  we,"  said  Edgar. 

"  Poor  boy,"  said  Maud  to  herself,  "  what  would  you  have  been  witli- 
out  Aunt  Dorothy?" 

At  length  they  started,  b«t  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  storm 
arose,  and  being  in  an  open  field,  they  were  completely  drenched.  The 
storm  abated,  but  they  were  far  from  any  habitation,  and  tired  and 
worn.    They  dr^igged  their  weary  steps  along  until  they  reached  an 
inn,  where  they  changed  th«ir  dripping  clothes,  and  having  partaken  of 
a  good  supper,  they  retired  to  rest.    Maud  ha^l  a  violent  cold;  but 
sfce  persevered  in  continuing  their  travels,  though  she  felt  very  ill. 
They  continued  their  journey  on  hordebaek,  and  anived  ere  nightfall 
j   at  the  do«T  of  Aunt  Dorothy's  brother.    He  assisted  Maud  from  her 
horite,  and  she  looked  very  tired  and  ill  ;  and  though  she  had  been 
without  food  all  day,  she  could  not  taste  a  mori>el.    For  two  days  she 
seemed  very  unwell,  but  oo  the  third  she  was  much  better;  and  Aunt 
i    Dorothy  informed  her  that  h-jr  uncle  intended  to  obtain  admission  to 
I   see  the  dead  prince,  who  was  then  lying  in  state  at  the  palace,  from 
I    whence  they  would  convey  him  to  Canterburj-  to  be  interred, 
I       On  the  folljwing  day  Maud  declared  herself  quite  well  enough  to  go, 
I   though  she  looked  very  pale,  and  often  put  her  hand  to  her  head  as  if 
I   in  pain  ;  but  when  they  asked  her  she  smiled  and  shook  licr.  head. 
'   That  day  they  roamed  about,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  B^ood  by  the  stile  where  she  had  sat  thirteen  long  years  ago,  and 
thnufjht  it  would  be  the  last  time  she  should  ever  gaze  upon  that  loved 
•»riot. 

•  I  was  mistaken,  aunt,"  slie  said.    Then  pressiug  her  Edgar's  hand, 
■  continued.    "  Edgar,  when  last  my  eyes  rested  on  those  trees  you 
yonder  in  the  distance,  you  were  a  babe  of  five  weeks  old.  My 
irt  wan  very  heavy  then,  but  you  slept  soundly,  and  know  not  the 
rows  that  rent  the  bosom  of  your  weeping  mother.    I  little  thought, 
^   dear  aunt,  that  I  should  evet  tread  this  ground  a^fain,  or  see  the  home 
where  I  was  bom." 

"  Vou  must  not  see  that  home  to-day,"  said  Am.t  Dorothy;  "  you 
look  tired  already,  and  we  have  walked  a  long  distance." 

"I  tired  1  Ob,  no  ;  I  am  not  lired,  aunt.  Oh,  I  would  give  the 
world  to  see  that  house;  for  I  feel  even  now  as  though  I  am  lookiug 
on  It  for  the  last  time." 

"  Foolish  Maud,"  said  her  uncle.  "  But  if  the  girl  so  much  desires 
\  It,  what  should  hinder  her  >.  1  know  the  possessor  very  well,  and  he 
■   will  give  her  some  rest." 

"  Whit  say  you?"  asked  Maud  of  Annt  Dorothy.    "  De  not  go,  if 

VOtt  are  tired.    1  should  be  very  iorry,  aunt,  to  

Oh,  I'm  not  tiled,  ohUd,"  said  AuiU  Dorothy.       I  »b(»uld  b«  gUd 
tread  thoit  rooms  ag*in." 


"  And  I,  aunt,"  said  Edgar,  "have  so  often  heard  you  epeak  of  it, 
that  it  would  gladden  my  heart  to  see  a  place  so  dear  to  you." 

The  mother  gazed  fondly  on  her  noble  boy,  as,  offering  his  arm  to 
his  aged  aunt,  they  wended  their  way. 

"  There  is  the  gate,"  cried  Maud,  clasping  her  hands,  "  through 
which  I  passed.  Oh,  what  a  struggle  I  had  to  shut  it  on  myself?  It 
seems  but  yesterday,  dear  aunt,  that  I  was  a  young  girl,  and  Edgar,  my 
poor  lost  Edgar,  by  my  side." 

And  now  they  had  reached  that  gate,  and  the  house-door  was  opened 
to  receive  them,  and  Maud  stood  on  the  threshold  of  that  once  happy 
home. 

"  It  was  here,"  said  Maud,  as  she  stood  in  the  little  parlour,  "  that  I 
parted  from  my  father — here  that  I  heard  his  last  words.  At  this  door 
Edgar,  and  he,  and  I  sat  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  little  thought  how 
changed  our  lot  would  be." 

The  owner  entered,  and  saluting  Master  Henry  (as  he  was  called), 
was  introduced  to  Maud  as  an  old  occupant  of  that  house,  and  the 
present  owner  welcomed  her  most  kindly,  and  conducted  her  all  over 
the  house. 

They  returned  home  in  a  short  time,  and  sought  repose  early,  in. 
order  to  be  all  ready  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  they  were  to  witness  the 
lying-in -state  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  they  left  home,  and  Maud  wa-s 
looking  better  than  she  had  done  for  many  months,  and  Edgar  was  fuU 
of  expectation  and  delight.  They  arrived  at  the  palace  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  were  admitted.  All  those  they  met  wore  a  most  sorrowful 
countenance.  Never  was  a  prince  more  beloved,  or  universally  regretted. 

"  How  my  heart  beats,"  said  Maud.  "  Oh,  what  must  poor  King 
Edward  feel  at  the  loss  of  his  brave  sou  2" 

Ifhe  room  was  huug  with  black,  a»d  dimly  lighted,  and,  lying  ou  a 
canqpy  erected  for  the  purpose,  was  all  that  remained  of  this  once  diriug 
soldier.  They  advanced  gently  to  the  coffin.  There  was  a  solemnity 
in  the  scene  which  struck  awe  to  their  hearts.  Maud  approached  firs^, 
and  glancing  at  the  face,  pale  and  statue-like  as  it  was,  the  colour  for- 
sook her  cheeks  and  lips. 

'Tis  Edgar  Walldo,  the  father  of  wy  boy,"  was  all  she  said,  and  she 
sunk  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  Aunt  Dorothy. 

The  shrieks  of  Aunt  Dorothy  were  truly  pitiable,  as  she  wrung  hei; 
hands  over  the  body  of  her  niece — her  child.  They  sank  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers ;  and  Edgar,  transfixed  wich  horror  and  wonder, 
gazed  at  his  mother  and  the  prince,  his  father,  by  turns. 

They  raised  tlie  lifeless  body  of  Maud,  and  laid  her  on  a  couch  in  the 
nearest  room,  and  strove  in  vain  to  restore  animation.  She  was  dead. 
The  shock  had  proved  fatal. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  what  had  happened  reached  the  ears  of  old 
King  Edward,  who  listened  in  wonderment  at  the  tale ;  and  begging 
that  Master  Henry  might  come  to  him,  he  sat  biting  his  nails,  awaiting 
his  coming,  lu  those  days  kings  did  not  stand  upon  such  ceremonies 
as  they  do  now,  and  King  Edward  received  him  graciously. 

"  What  is  this  2"  he  asked.  "  Tell  me  how  it  is  that  the  sight  of  my 
dead  son"  (and  here  he  pressed  his  hands  convulsively  together)  "should 
act  so  powerfully  upon  the  mind  of  your  companion." 

Master  Henry  told  the  tale  of  poor  Maud's  sorrows  to  the  king  with 
great  simplicity  of  manner,  and  in  such  a  tone  of  feeling  that  the  tearsi 
coursed  down  the  poor  king's  face,  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing!  I  did  not  think  my  Edward  had  caused,, 
such  misery." 

King  Edward  did  not  think,  when  he  said  those  words,  how  in  each 
"  glorious"  battle  the  Black  Prince  had  fought  and  won — how  many  a 
lover  had  been  snatched  away  from  the  loved  one  of  his  heart— how 
many  a  widow  was  left  to  mourn  her  husband's  death — how  many  a 
trembling  infant  had  been  thrown  upon  the  world,  fatherless,  neglected, 
cold,  and  hungry— how  many  a  mother's  heart  had  bled — how  many  a 
sister's  heart  torn  at  the  loss  of  the  pride  of  their  heart,  their  "  brave 
soldier  lad." 

"  But  you  said  she  had  a  boy — his  boy,  my  grandson?"  he  said. 

"  True,"  said  Master  Henry.  "  That  boy  is  a  fine,  noble  fellow,  and 
would  have  done  honour  to  his  father." 

"  1  must  see  him,"  said  King  Edward.  "  Yet  stay,  not  now ;  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  the  boy's  grief.  I  have  enough  of  my  own.  When  the 
two  sad  trials  are  over,  the  burials  I  mean"  (and  he  pressed  his  aching 
forehead),  "  then  I  will  see  him.  Let  me  see,  he  is  older  than  his  other 
son,  poor  Richard." 

"  By  two  years,"  answered  Master  Henry. 

"  Leave  me  now,"  paid  the  king.  "  I  am,  indeed,  sorely  troubled. 
To-morrow  my  poor  Edward  i.i  to  be  interred.  God  knows,  I  wi«h  1 
could  lay  my  head  in  the  same  grave;  1  should  be  happy." 

Master  Henry  left  the  room;  and  the  dead  body  of  the  broken-hearted 
Maud  was  conveyed  hiome,  and  in  due  tlaie  buried.  The  king  soo^i 
after  sent  for.  Edgar,  whose  heart  beat  wildly  wheu  he  stood  la  tlv  pre- 
tence of  hit  grandfather. 
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"  What  is  your  name,  my  boy?"  said  King  Edward,  with  a  kindness 
of  manner  which  restored  the  boy's  confidence. 
"  Edgar  Walldo,"  he  answered. 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  your  father  said  King  Edward,  his  whole 
ceuntenance  quivering  with  emotion. 

"  No — yes,  once,"  answered  Edgar;  "  but  never  alive." 
"  You  have  a  brother,"  said  the  king. 

"  No,"  answered  Edgar,  in  surprise.    "  I  have  no  brother." 

"  Yes,  5'^ou  have,"  said  the  king.    "  Let  me  show  him  to  you." 

King  Edward  took  his  hand,  and  led  him  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  sat  a  sickly-looking  youth,  tall  of  his  age,  but  very  thin.  His 
countenance  was  very  handsome,  'but  he  seemed  in  bad  health.  He  rose 
as  they  entered,  and  giving  his  seat  to  the  king,  he  pressed  Edgar  to 
his  breast. 

"  My  brother  is  very  welcome  to  his  Richard's  heart,"  he  said.  *'  I 
never  knew  the  blessing  of  a  brother  until  now,  though  I  have  often 
longed  for  one." 

"  You  are  too  kind  to  me,"  said  Edgar. 

"  We  should  look  for  kindness  between  brothers,"  raid  Prince  Rich- 
ard, smiling.  "  Sit  down  by  me,  Edgar.  Nay,  no  ceremony  ;  consider 
me  henceforth  as  your  brother,  and  treat  me  as  such.  How  I  thank 
your  highness  for  giving  him  to  me,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  king. 

"  I  wish  you  were  as  like  your  father  as  he  is,"  said  the  king;  '"you 
resemble  your  mother,  Richard  ;  he,  his  father ;  Edward  was  just  like 
that  when  he  was  his  age."  And  he  gazed  admiringly  at  the  handsome 
form  of  Edgar  Walldo." 

"  And  if  he  resembles  him  as  much  in  mind,"  said  Prince  Richard, 
"  I  shall  grow  very  jealous,  I  can  tell  you,  Edgar,  for  my  masters  are 
continually  wishing  I  was  more  like  my  father;"  and,  noticing  the  tear 
which  was  rising  in  the  old  king's  eyes,  he  paused.  From  this  moment 
the  youthful  Edgar  was  the  constant  companion  of  Prince  Richard,  who 
was  now  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  people  hoped  to  see  the  same 
virtues  in  the  young  Richard  that  they  had  found  in  Prince  Edward  ; 
but  they  were  to  be  mistaken.  Prince  Edward  was  a  hardy  soldier ;  he 
never  fought  a  battle  without  winning  it ;  he  was  the  darling  of  the 
people  ;  his  very  vices  were  virtues  in  their  eyes,  and  every  fault  was 
so  varnished  over,  that  every  defect  was  hidden ;  but  with  Prince 
Richard,  the  sickly  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  it  was  widely  diiferent. 
Instead  of  a  great  commander,  whose  every  word  was  law,  they  beheld 
a  boy  shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  who  crowded  to  greet 
him. 

Instead  of  a  generous  prince,  to  listen  to  their  grievances,  and  relieve 
their  wants,  they  had  but  a  child  to  look  up  to,  one  who  thought  more 
of  toys  and  childish  nonsense  than  aifairs  of  state.  The  king,  too,  was 
verging  upon  childishness ;  his  every  thought  was  directed  towards  a 
woman,  named  Alice  Perrers,  who  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  who  now  lived  in  the  court  in  the  capacity  of  the  king's 
mi.stress.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  every  state  affair  was 
left  to  her  to  arrange  ;  she  ruled  King  Edward  with  absolute  sway ;  his 
every  action  in  his  latter  years  was  guided  by  her;  hated  by  the 
people,  she  cared  not  for  the  many  voices  raised  against  her.  Many  a 
nobleman  was  cast  into  prison,  banished  from  the  court,  or  publicly  dis- 
graced for  venturing  to  speak  disrespectfully  against  her.  Many  a 
false  charge  was  brought  against  men  innocent  of  any  crime,  but  that  of 
declaiming  against  the  king's  mistress  ;  it  was  now  that  her  power  was 
declining,  and  she  soon  found  that  young  Edgar  Walldo  was  the  cause, 
the  noble  boy  had  so  gained  on  the  heart  of  the  old  king,  who  made  him 
his  almost  constant  companion.  Many  an  enemy  had  Edgar  in  that 
court ;  but  his  greatest,  and  most  to  be  feared,  was  Alice  Perrers ;  but 
even  she  had  no  effect  upon  the  king!  This  Alice  Perrers  had,  at 
a  future  period,  so  disgusted  the  people,  that  King  Edward  Kad  been 
forced  to  turn  her  from  the  court ;  but  he  had  recalled  her.  Her  conduct 
again  became  so  violent,  that  measures  were  about  to  be  taken  to  re- 
move her  once  more.  The  king  appeared  blind  to  her  endeavours  to 
excite  him  against  Edgar,  perceiving  which,  she  declared  lier  wish 
openly,  and  was  answered  by  tlie  king  rather  more  rudely  than  it  was 
his  usual  custom  ;  and,  finally,  she  avowed  her  intention  of  leaving  the 
rourt,  unless  "the  intruder,"  as  she  called  him,  was  sent  from  Prince 
Richard's  side. 

The  king  remained  inexorable,  and,  furthermore,  insisted  upon  Alice 
Perrers  leaving  him  ;  and,  being  what  is  called  "  a  woman  of  spirit," 
she  took  him  at  his  word,  and  disappeared  from  tlie  court.  The  people 
were  very  much  rejoiced  at  this,  and  young  Edgar  lost  liis  greatest  foe ; 
and  now  the  king's  health  gradually  sank;  lie  had  lost  liis  beloved 
son  and  his  mistress  ;  he  had  been  so  used  to  have  her  by  him  to  guide, 
command,  and  direct  him,  that  he  mourwed  and  pined  away,  and  died, 
and  the  weakly  son  of  Edward  the  BJack  Prince  ascended  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Richard  the  Second. 

Edgar  Walldo  still  continued  the  favourite  of  the  young  king,  and  he 
became  a  favourite  with  the  people  also.  Amidst  all  Richard's  misfor- 
tunes, Edgar  wa.s  hjs  constant  friend  and  adviser;  neither  was  Aunt 


Dorothy,  or  Master  Henry  forgotten.  Aunt  Dorothy  often  frequented 
the  court,  and  many  comforts  were  added  to  her  happy  little  home. 
King  Richard  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  often  called  her  his  aunt,  which 
made  Dorothy  not  a  little  proud.  Years  passed  over  ;  many  had  sunk 
into  their  graves,  and  many  risen  into  life.  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Master 
Henry  both  quitted  this  world,  and  they  died  sincerely  regretted. 

The  king  pined  in  prison,  but  Edgar  was  his  constant  companion. 
The  Duke  of  Hereford,  respecting  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
them,  would  not  part  them,  and  Edgar  was  free  to  come  and  go 
when  he  pleased.  It  was  in  vain  the  duke  tried  to  win  him  over  from 
his  loyalty  to  the  rightful  king.  Amongst  the  ladies  of  the  court  was 
one  of  singular  beauty ;  she  was  an  attendant  on  the  young  queen  ;  her 
name  was  Eleanora  :  it  was  on  this  lady  that  Edgar  looked  with  eyes 
of  affection  ;  she  was  very  young  and  lovely,  and  his  affection  was  re- 
ciprocal. They  were  betrothed,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  deter- 
mined to  gain  over  the  affection  of  Edgar  through  the  Lady  Eleanor, 

"Hah!  my  young  lord,"  said.  Duke  Henry,  -'you  look  paler  than 
usual.  Has  the  Lady  Eleanora  frowned  ? — or  is  thy  noble  spirit  quelled 
by  misfortune  i" 

"  Neither,  my  lord  duke,"  answered  Edgar. 

"  I've  a  proposition  to  make,"  said  Duke  Henry,  "  one  1  would  have 
you  think  upon  ;  the  king  will  not  long  be  king." 

"  'Tis  in  vain  you  tempt  me,"  said  Edgar,  waving  his  hand  ;  "you 
know  my  history,  my  lord  duke ;  you  know  that  I  am  bound  by  ties  of 
blood  as  well  as  gratitude  to  my  king  and  my  brother." 

" I  know  all  that ;  but  will  you  share  his  downfall ?  Hear  me;  ere 
long  it  will  be  King  Henry,  not  Richard.  Listen!  I  offer  you  wealth 
and  Eleanor ;  or,  disgrace  and  the  loss  of  your  betrothed  bride." 

"  I  spurn  your  offer  with  the  contempt  it  deserves ;  you  shall  not 
wean  me  from  my  loyalty  ;  and,  for  my  bride,  I  will  prove  you  in  error, 
for  to-morrow  shall  see  the  Lady  Eleanor  the  wife  of  Edgar  Walldo." 

"Ha!  ha!  we  shall  see,"  said  the  duke,  as  he  turned  away;  "we 
may  disappoint  you  even  now,  my  lad.  I  must  gain  the  fellow  over ; 
he  is  a  brave  man,  and  will  be  an  excellent  prop  to  my  tottering  throne  ; 
I  fear  ii  will  be  a  tottering  one ;  but,  never  mind,  when  I  am  king,  my 
first  work  shall  be  to  make  it  secure."  So  saying,  he  knocked  at  a  door 
in  his  way,  and  was  answered  by  a  ruffianly  man  ;  whispering  some 
directions  to  him,  he  pursued  his  way.  In  the  meantime,  Edgar  sought 
out  the  Lady  Eleanor,  and  told  her  of  the  threats  held  out  to  him  by  the 
duke;  and,  beseeching  her  to  place  her  happiness  at  his  disposal,  and 
be  his  bride,  she  blushingly  consented,  and  the  following  day  he  Jed  her 
to  the  altar.  The  ceremony  liad  just  commenced,  when  there  was  a 
commotion  in  the  church,  and  the  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford  eX' 
claimed, — 

"  I  forbid  this." 

Edgar  turned  round  ;  "  By  what  authority  ?"  he  asked. 
"Mine  own,"  he  replied. 

"  Priest,"  said  Edgar,  "  disregard  this  fellow's  language,  he  is  either  a 
fool  or  a  madman,  and  knows  not  what  he  says." 

The  fair  Eleanor  clung  around  him,  and  her  small  hand  placed  over 
his  mouth. 

"  Forbear,"  she  said,  and  her  soft  silvery  voice  quelled  the  passion 
which  was  struggling  in  his  breast;  "forbear,  dearest,  and  let  us  hear 
what  the  duke  has  to  say." 

"  I  have  said  sufficient  to  stop  all  proceedings,"  said  the  duke  with  a 
bitter  smile. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  priest,  "  the  will  of  God  be  done ;  if  it  be  con- 
trary to  that  will  that  you  should  be  united,  it  is  our  duty  to  say  amen." 

"  Tush, tush,"  said  Edgar;  "'tis  not  God's  will;  this  fellow  shall  ex- 
plain his  meaning,  or  " 

"  You  forget  yourself,"  whispered  Eleanor ;  "  for  my  sake,  dear 
Edgar,  speak  not ;  let  us  defer  the  ceremony.  All  will  be  well ;  there  are 
other  priests." 

"  And  there  are  prisons,  my  noble  lady,"  said  the  duke. 

"By  Heavens,  I'll  not  stand  this,"  cried  Edgar,  as  the  priest  moved 
away.    "  My  lord  duke,  you  have  no  right,  neither  shall  you  use  it." 

"  I  cannot  use  what  I  do  not  possess,"  said  the  duke  ;  "but,  young 
man,  the  duke  will  be  the  king ;  the  brother  can  share  the  brother's  fate." 

Maddened  by  the  coolness  of  tVe  duke,  Edgar  drew  his  sword,  and 
would  have  used  it,  had  not  the  Lady  Eleanor  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  with  her  delicate  hand  seized  his  wrist. 

"  Edgar,  dear  Edgar,  as  you  value  your  Eleanor,  desist." 

■  '  I  cannot  brook  such  insult  "  he  said,  as  he  sheathed  his  sword. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  was  seized  by  two 
soldiers. 

"Disrespect,  such  as  yours,  shall  not  go  unpunished;  remember, 
Richard  is  no  longer  king." 

"What  mean  you?"  asked  Edgar. 

"  Richard  is  dead,"  was  his  only  answer,  as  he  strode  from  the  church. 
"  They  shall  not  part  us,  Edgar,"  cried  Eleanor,  and  she  clung  to 
him;  but  they  tore  her  from  lUm  and  couveyed  Edgar  to  prison. 
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HenJry  of  Hereford  was  -wrong  when  he  said  that  Richard  was  dead. 
'Tis  true  the  governor  of  the  castle  had  received  orders  for  his  death, 
hut  it  had  been  delayed  for  some  hours ;  though  another  day  never 
dawned  on  Richard.  Henry  was  proclaimed  king,  and  Edgar,  charged 
with  disrespect  to  him,  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life.  Henry 
determined  to  govern  with  tyranny,  aad  the  people  felt  awed  by  his 
sentence  into  speechless  consternation. 

"  Well,"  said  one,  "  King  Richard  was  too  lenient,  but  I'd  rather  be 
ruled  by  him  than  King  Henr>-." 

The  parting  between  Edgar  and  Eleanor  was  a  painful  one  indeed ; 
she  had  not  been  permitted  to  see  him  since  his  confinement,  and  she 
she  bitter  tears.  And  he  was  gone,  and  for  ever  !  he  might  have  given 
her  that  beautiful  verse  of  Wolfe — 

"  Go,  forget  me  ;  why  should  sorrow 
G'er  that  brow  a  shadow  fling ; 
Go,  forget  me,  and  to-morrow 
Brightly  smile  and  sweetly  sing ! 
Smile,  though  I  shall  never  see  thee, 
Sing,  though  I  shall  not  hear  thee  ; 
May  thy  soul  with  pleasure  shine, 
Lasting  as  the  gloom  of  mine." 

He  prayed  her  to  forget  him,  for  there  was  now  no  chance  of  their 
being  united,  and  the  remembrance  of  him  could  only  be  coupled  Avith 
misery.  She  could  not  share  his  banishment,  for  Henry  had  forbidden 
her  wedding  him  or  leaving  her  country.  She  determined  to  seek  the 
king  and  intercede  for  him  she  loved ;  the  king  could  not  look  upon 
those  altered  features,  those  tearful  eyes,  without  pity. 

"  Cheer  up,"  he  said,  as  he  helped  her  to  rise  ;  "  it  shall  not  be  for 
life,  I  promise  ye.  We  will  tame  his  spirit  a  little  though  ;  don't  fear, 
he  sha'n't  be  a  bachelor,  aad  you  shall  glory  in  the  name  of  Walldo, 
yet." 

Bless  you  for  that  promise,"  cried  the  lovely  Eleanor.  "  My  dear 
Edgar  will  not  die  an  exile  frea  his  native  country." 

"  And  his  pretty  Eleanor,"  said  the  king;  "  but  you  must  have  a 
little  patience,  fair  lady  ;  his  mind  requires  a  little  dampiHg." 

And  patiently  she  waited  for  two  long  years  without  hearing  from 
Edgar ;  but  one  evening,  as  she  sat  alone  over  her  work,  a  man  entered. 
She  started  and  screamed ;  the  stranger  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  she  was 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  Edgar  Walldo. 

"  God  be  praised,"  he  cried;  "  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  to  find  you 
here  and  well ;  it  seems  so  like  a  dream  ;"  anJ.  tears  of  joy  coursed  down 
liis  cheeks,  but  he  dashed  them  away.  Oh  !  how  happily  the  evening 
glided  away  ;  he  sat  by  the  fire  in  her  own  arm-chair,  she  sat  on  a  stool 
by  his  side  with  her  pale  face  turned  upwards,  and  her  beautiful  eyes 
fixed  on  his  countenance  as  he  related  the  history  of  his  travels ;  and 
when  night  came,  they  parted  once  more — an  apartment  having  been 
provided  by  the  king  in  the  palace  for  his  reception  in  the  morning. 
The  king  desired  to  see  him,  and  Edgar  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
king  was  seated  at  breakfast  when  he  entered,  but  he  desired  Edgar  to 
seat  himself,  and  then  said, — 

"  'Tis  some  time  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  trust  we  meet  on  friendlier 
terms  to-day.    I  shall  present  you  with  a  wife  of  my  own  choosing." 
"  Your  highness  is  very  gracious,"  stammered  forth  Edgar. 
"  One  whom  I  consider  as  my  daughter,  and  whose  husband  will, 
therefore,  be  my  son,  my  adopted  son." 

'*  Your  highness  Is  very  condescending,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
the  name  of  my  destined  bride." 

She  is  here,"  said  the  king,  rising,  and  drawing  back  a  curtain,  he 
disclosed  Eleanor,  seated  on  the  chair  of  state.  "  Accept,  fair  lady," 
said  the  king,  "  a  husband  from  the  hands  of  your  king,  and  may  you 
be  happy;"  he  placed  her  in  his  arms.  "  Follow  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
led  the  way  into  the  private  chapel  of  the  palace,  where  a  priest  Avas  in 
readiness  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

"  Your  highness  has — "  began  Edgar,  but  King  Henry  interrupted 
him, 

"  No  more,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  unjust  to  punish  you  for  your  loyalty, 
still  more  so  for  tearing  you  from  her  you  loved.  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  the  past,  and  will  make  amends  in  the  future." 

The  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  happy  pair  returned  with  the 
king  to  the  palace. 

Let  this  be  your  home  awhile,"  said  Henry.  "  I  have  that  to  ask, 
however,  which  I  must  ask  at  once.  Edgar  Walldo,  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  acknowledge  me  your  king ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  .serve  me  as  you 
served  your  royal  brother  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  for  your  friendship,  for  that 
I  do  not  deserve ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  look  upon  me  with  a  kindly  eye, 
to  bear  me  no  malice,  but  to  be  my  friend,  and  not  to  be  my  foe. 
Moreover,  I  will  settle,  not  on  yourself,  but  on  the  Lady  Eleanor,  a 
snfficlent  fortune  to  make  you  both  happy  and  support  you  in  ease  and 
affluence." 


E^gar  pressed  the  extended  hand  of  the  king.  "  1  Could  look  upon 
your  highness  but  as  a  generous  friend,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  the  father  of  your  Eleauer,  remember,  in  name,  at  least ; 
therefore,  I  am  ysur  father.  Is  not  that  tie  a  dearer  and  a  stronger 
than  brother  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"Only  in  name,"  said  Edgar;  "your  highness  forgets  that  I  was 
bound  to  King  Richard  by  ties  of  blood." 

"  True,  true,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will  press  you  no  longer;  I  am  un- 
generous, I  am  selfish,  I  know  ;  but  you  were  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
true  friend,  and  I  would  have  such  a  one  about  me." 

He  left  them  to  think  how  he  could  reconcile  Edgar  Walldo  to  serve 
him,  but  feeling  that  all  would  be  unsuccessful,  he  resolved  to  relin- 
quish the  idea.  He  settled  a  sufllcient  sum  on  Edgar  to  render  him 
comfortable,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  happiness  of  Edgar 
and  Eleanor.  They  had  a  numerous  family  mtime,  and  history  records 
of  a  brave  soldier  who  foaght  and  fell  under  the  banner  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  who  owned  himself  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar  WaUdo. 

  F.  D. 

MAGGIE  ATHER. 

What  comfort  noo  is  left  for  me 

Since  Maggie  Ather's  married, 
My  plans  o'  bliss  lia'e  gane  ajee, 

My  projects  a'  miscarried. 

I  thought  I  could  ha'e  ca'd  her  mine, 

I  thought  her  true  as^bonnie, 
But  I'm  mista'en,  an'  here  I  pine, 

Wi'  nae  kind  word  frae  ony. 

Ah !  little,  little  does  she  think 

What  pleasure  she's  taken  frae  me, 
How  near  despair's  unhappy  brink 

She's  brought  her  ance  loved  Jamie. 

But  tlio'  I  never  can  ava 

Clasp  Maggie  in  my  arms; 
My  future  life  I'll  pass  awa 

Wi'  thinkin'  o'  her  charms. 

Oh,  jet  black  were  her  pawky  e'en. 

Her  hair  as  dark's  the  raven, 
While  roun'  her  neck  the  fair,  fause  quean 

Kept  glossy  ringlets  wavin'. 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  damask  rose, 

Her  brow  like  purest  marble. 
Her  teeth  like  pearls  set  in  rows, 

An'  sweetly  would  she  warble 

Some  o'  auld  Scotland's  bonny  sanga 

Wliile  in  the  meadow  workin' ; 
I  little  thought  a  snake  wi'  fangs 

Sae  near  my  heart  was  lurkin'. 

Oh  !  farewell  joys  o'  every  kind, 

Loved  sports,  farewell ;  I'd  rather 
Than  think  o'  pleasure  ("Love  is  blind") 

Mourn  for  sweet  Maggie  Ather. 

jAMJiS  PENDtR. 


Sailors'Omens.— Dr.  Peggesays,  "Oursailors,  lam  told  at  this  very 
day,  1  mean  the  vulgar  sort  of  them,  have  a  strange  notion  of  the  devil's 
power  and  agency  in  stirring  up  winds,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  so 
seldom  whistle  on  ship-board,  esteeming  that  to  be  a  mocking,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  enraging  of  the  devil.  And  it  appears  now,  that  even 
Zoroaster  himself  imagined  there  was  an  evil  spirit  called  Vato,  that 
could  excite  violent  storms  of  wind."— Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  the 
following  singular  passage :— "  That  a  king-fisher  hanged  by  the  bill 
showeth  us  what  quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety 
converting  the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence  the  wind 
doth  blow,  is  a  received  and  very  strange  opinion,  introducing  natural 
weathercocks,  and  extending  magnetical  positions  as  far  as  animal  na- 
ture?,  a  conceit  siipported  chiefly  by  pres:^nt  practice,  yet  not  made  out 
by  reason  or  experience."— At  the  present  day  common  sailors  account 
it  very  unlucky  to  lose  a  bucket  or  a  mop.  To  throw  a  cat  overboard, 
or  drown  one  at  sea,  is  the  same.  Children  are  deemed  lucky  to  a  ship. 
Whistling  at  sea  is  supposed  to  cause  increase  of  wind  ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, much  disliked  by  seamen,  though  sometimes  they  themselves  prac- 
tice it  when  there  is  a  dead  calm. 
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THE  JUDGE'S  DAUGHTER; 

OR,  THE  VICTIM  LOVE. 

Ah,  luy  dear  Burton !  what  a  heartfelt  pleasure  your  presence  gives 
me.  How  eagerly  I  watched  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  evening 
«un,  and  tboaght  the  weary  day  would  never  end,-"  said  a  beautiful, 
dark-eyed  daughter  of  Venus,  to  a  young  man  in  the  unifoma  of  a  lieu- 

t«oant,  as  he  leaped  over  a  garden  wall  in  the  suburbs  of   ,  and 

«aught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Light  of  my  life  ! — beacon  of  my  hopes  !"  replied  her  lover,  as  he 
imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  upon  her  lips — "  the  time  has  not  hung  more 
heavily  with  you  than  me.  Since  the  sun  has  attained  the  meridian 
altitude,  each  hour  seemed  to  double  Its  predecessor,  as,  with  eager  im- 
patience, I  waited  till  the  twilight  shade  should  again  reKew  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  sacred  to  love  and  Emma." 

"  Here  let  us  wait.  Beneath  this  arbour  we  can  watch  the  glittering 
stars  as  they  peer,  one  by  one,  through  the  dark  blue  canopy  of  Heaven, 
and  picture  to  our  imaginations  the  abodes  of  those  celestial  spirits 
whose  whole  delight  is  love,"  replied  the  lovely  maiden,  as  she  took 
her  lover's  hand,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  that  had  often  before  been  cog- 
nizant of  their  vows  of  mutual  constancy. 

*'  Oiten,"  replied  her  gallant  Burton,  "  as  the  keel  of  my  ship  has  cut 
its  devious  path  through  the  foaming  surge,  have  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  happy  moments  spent  beneath  this  woodbine  ;  or,  leaning  o'er  her 
side,  as  the  sickly  moon  cast  her  pale  and  chilly  light  upon  the  spray, 
as  it  dashed  beneath  our  bows,  have  I  sighed  for  the  time  when  I  should 
OHce  again  behold  the  loved  one  of  my  heart ;  and,  thanks  to  the  gods," 
continued  he,  as  he  pressed  her  faultless  form  to  his  bosom,  "  that  mo- 
ment has  at  length  arrived,  and  now  I  only  sigh  to  call  you  mine.  I 
oflfer  you  my  hand  and  heart ;  and  what  the  god  of  wealth  denies  shall 
be  made  up  in  sincerity  and  affection." 

"  Full  well  I  know,  dear  Burton,  the  honesty  of  your  love,  and  for 
yoHr  own  sake  would  willingly  leave  rank  and  wealth.  A  cottage,  with 
your  love,  would  be  more  acceptable  than  a  palace,  with  all  the  gorgeous 

appendages  of  royalty,  without  it ;  but  my  father  " 

"  What  of  him?"  demanded  Burton. 

"  Will  never  consent  to  our  union,"  replied  the  confiding  girl.  "  He 
knows  you  are  not  rich,  and  promotion  distant.  To  him  the  power  of 
wealth  and  riches  is  most  alluring,  and  at  its  shrine  he  offers  up  his 
daily  orisons.  Although  he  holds  the  high  and  important  office  of 
jKdg*,  his  salary  is  not  large;  but  he  hopes  to  match  his  daughter  with 
a  noble  of  the  land.  His  consent,  therefore,  you  may  be  sure,  never  will 
be  granted." 

"  Then  let  us  not  ask  it,"  said  the  impetuous  youth.  "If  my  love 
be  dear  to  you,  what  hinders  our  immediate  flight 

"  Oh,  do  not  urge  me  to  a  step,  dear  Burton,  which  ever  after  I 
may  have  cause  to  repent.  How  shall  I  brave  the  anger  of  my  father  ? 
— how  meet  his  stern  rebuke,  and,  perhaps,  his  curse,  for  having  de- 
feated one  of  the  principal  schemes  of  his  existence?  Though  much  I 
love  you,  I  must  hesitate  upon  this  step.  Wait  yet  a  little  time.  The 
assuager  of  all  things  may  relax  my  father's  ideas  of  ambition,  and  I 
may  yet  be  yours  and  happy." 

"  When  did  age  and  ambition  ever  dissolve  partnership  V  said  the 
enamoured  youth.  "  If  I  wait  till  then,  my  prospect  of  happiness  is 
still  more  distant  than  of  promotion.  While  yet  the  shades  of  evening 
offer  security  to  our  retreat,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  fly  with  me, 
and  to-morrow's  sun  shall  smile  upon  our  wedded  love.  Come,  loved 
of  my  soul,"  he  continued,  as  he  passed  his  hand  arouftd  her  waist,  and 
gently  urged  her  forward. 

"  No,  no  !"  faintly  articulated  the  trembling  girl,  as  she  willingly  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  led  forward. 

"  Quick,  quick,  my  angel!"  cried  her  lover,  "  before  any  eavesdropper 
cross  our  path,  to  mar  our  projected  days  of  joy." 

The  rubicon  was  passed,  and  the  gentle  girl,  finding  herself  upon  the 
verge  of  flight  and  her  resolution  shaken,  now  quickened  her  steps. 
The  die  was  cast;  and  when  once  the  scale  was  turned  it  quickly  pre- 
ponderated. They  now  reached  the  wall,  and  were  preparing  to  over- 
come this  slight  impediment,  when  Emma  whispered, — 

"  Hark  !    I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep." 

In  a  moment  they  were  as  mute  as  death ;  and  after  listening  awhile. 
Burton  replied,- —  • 

"  'Tis  only  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  shaken  by  the  eveniMg  breeze." 

And  he  again  prepared  to  lift  the  agitated  Emma  upon  the  wall, 
which,  being  low,  was  a  matter  of  little  difiiculty. 

In  another  instant  their  flight  would  have  been  certain  ;  l)ut  Burton 
suddenly  found  liimself  firmly  grasped  by  the  collar,  and  the  rapier  of  Sir 
Mortimer  Gifford,  Emma's  father,  glittering  within  an  inch  of  his  bosom, 
jis  he  exclaimed,  in  a  stern  and  imperious  tone, — 

'*  Hold,  seducer !    Violator  of  the  tie  of  filial  Jove,  'tis  such  as  ye 


that  blast  the  cherished  hopes  of  parents,  teaching  children  to  rebel, 
and  spreading  siji  and  ruin  in  your  track.  Stir  but  an  inch,  and  my 
krm,  though  aged,  is  yet  sufficiently  nervolis  to  drive  this  wekpo\i  io  the 
hilt,  through  ydur  self-imagined  seductive  form.  Here,  GeoTgfe,Th9mas, 
Gregory,"  he  called  to  his  domestics, secure  this  villain." 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  threats  of  an  aged  man  were  likely 
to  intimidate  one  that  had  faced  danger  ih  a  hundred  fights  ;  nor  was 
it  likely  that  he  was  going  to  wait  till  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  host 
of  lacqueys  ;  neither  did  he  daris  to  carry  off  the  daiigbter  in  the  pre 
sence  of  her  father,  much  more  d,ttempt  to  injure  him,'  for  the  sake  of 
her  for  whom  he  breathed  ;  but  merely  drawing  the  dirk  which  Tiung 
at  his  belt  with  one  hand,  while  h«' seized  tl\e  point  of  the  father's 
fapier  with  the  other,  he  exclaimed,-^  '       '  "  '  '     '  ' 

Beware  !  The  first  that  dares  to  oppose  my  progress  will  do  so  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  !" 

Dashing  from  him  the  rapier  and  arm  that  held  it,  he  leaped  at  a  bound 
without  the  wall,  and  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  bushes. 

During  this  scene  the  terrified  Emma  had  swooned  away,  and  the 
domestics,  who  had  now  arrived,  immediately  cpjcried  her  to  her  cham- 
ber, while  Sir  Mortimer,  following,  muttered, — 

"  This  is  the  pleasure  of  being  a  father — this  is  the  reward  for  all 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  a  parent — this  is  the  ultimatum  and  profit 
arising  from  the  outlay  of  a  fortune  in  an  education  that  ought  to  have 
secured  the  coronet  of  an  earl !  To  be  deluded  with  one's  eyes  open, 
and  bearded  by  a  beggarly  lieutenant,  upon  one's  own  patrimony  ! 
Pshaw !"  and  he  slammed  the  door  as  he  entered  the  house,  Avith  the 
excitement  of  his  feelings.  .  .        .         v ..  . 

Having  cast  himself  into  an  easy  chatr,  in  his  8tad^,  l^s  succeeding 
thoughts  were, — 

I  will  bring  an  action  for  abduction  ;  but,  no,  he  did  not  carry  het 
off.  I  was  too  hasty.  He  ought  to  have  done  so,  and  then  I  should 
have  had  damages  ;  but,  no— had  he  done  so,  theyAvould  have  escaped, 
and  I  might  have  saarched  in  vain  till  they  were  married,  an&  my  plans 
been  defeated.  I  ought  to  have  secured  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  in  the  very  act  ef  flight — ay,  that  should  have  been  the  plan.  But 
it  is  ever  thus  :  we  act  from  impulse  at  the  moment,  and  having  done 
foolishly,  en(3eavour  to  console  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
we  ought  to  have  done,  when  it  is  too  late.  The  poet  is  right,  when 
he  says, — 

'  Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best. 

Cares  not  for  service  or  but  serves  when  prest, 
Comes  when  we  call,  and  then,  not  often  hear, 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer.' 

Having  divested  himself  of  this  quotation,  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
Sir  Mortimer  crossed  his  legs,  and  turning  the  calf  enveloped  ih 
black  silk,  so  that  it  might  imbibe  the  genial  warmth  that  emanated  from 
the  clear  fire  before  him,  sipped  the  remainder  of  his  port,  and  soon  fell 
into  an  easy  slumber,  only  slightly  disturbed  by  confused  and  indistinct 
visions  of  imdutiful  daughters,  chaises  and  four,  half-pay  captains  and 
lieutenants,  genteel  widows,  with  small  children,  and  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  begging-letters  in  lavender  and  rose-tinted  envelopes.  *  *  * 
Having  awaked  from  this  trance,  as  it  was  now  late,  he  summoned  his 
domestics  to  evening  devotion ;  but  not  before  he  had  threatened  each 
with  immediate  dismissal  if  he  or  she  suffered  any  communication,  by 
letter,  or  otherwise,  to  be  made  to  his  daughter  without  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  same  to  him  ;  he  then  ratired  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  found  the  beauteous  Emma  pale  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  previous  evening,  but  well  enough  to  rise,  and  having 
dressed  herself,  sat  by  her  window  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  before  her. 
It  was  in  vain  for  her  that  nature  smiled  in  her  brightest  mood — in  vain 
that  the  morning  sun  tipped  the  distant  hills  with  his  golden  beanas,  or 
that  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove  warbled  forth  their  matins  to 
the  god  of  day ;  her  soul  was  sad  ;  separated  from  her  beloved  Burton, 
how  could  she  be  cheerful— she  might  never  see  him  more,  and  then 
to  brave  her  father's  frown — how  could  she  meet  him — how  appease  bis 
wrath  ?  She  tremljled  at  the  thought — -the  bare  idea  of  his  presence 
caused  the  circulation  of  her  blood  to  stop,  and  her  heart  to  cease  to 
beat. 

While  she  indulged  in  this  contemplation  she  was  suddenly  startjed 
by  her  maid,  who,  having  entered  unnoticed,  informed  her  that  &ir 
Mortimer  desired  her  immediate  presence. 

"  Heaven  protect  me  and  sustain  me  through  this  interview,"  cried 
the  terrified  girl.  "  What  can  I  do?  what  shall  I  say  ?  how  shall  I  meet 
his  severe  and  indignant  gaze — how  " 

"  Say  nothing,  miss,"  replied  her  abigail,  as  she  bathed  her  tepapies ; 
"  let  your  father  have  '  the  say  ;'  only  ask  his  pardon,  and  don't  irritate 
him  by  a  reply.  He  loves  you  dearly,  and  will  soon  forget  the  mattei;  ; 
but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  mention  the  name  of  Burton,  or  his  fUry 
will  know  no  bounds.  We  are  all  to  be  dismissed  if  we  receive,  my 
letters  for  you  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
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refuse,  if  the  handsome  lieutenant  was  to  ask  me  to  brinj  you  one, 
especially  if  it  waa  backed  with  the  present  of  half-a-guinea." 

After  this  edifying  speech,  Emma  prepared  to  meet  her  incensed 
father,  and  descended  to  the  room  so  agitated  that  she  could  scarcely 
Btipport  herself  when  she  knocked  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Sir  Mortimer,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

"  My  dear  father!"  said  Emma,  as  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  over- 
'  come  with  emotion,  "  I  know  that  I  haveacted  rashly ;  I  pray  you,  pardon 
me.  If  you  knew  how  deeply  the  idea  of  meeting  your  displeasure  has 
penetrated  my  heart,  you  would  deem  that  alone  sufficient  punishment 
for  having  dared  to  disobey  your  commands." 

"  1  leave  it  to  yourself,"  said  the  austere  judge,  "to  consider  whether 
your  filial  disobedience  has  not  merited  my  just  displeasure  ;  you  con- 
fess ypur  lault ;  your  present  humiliation  I  will  accept  as  an  atone- 
ment for  your  past  oflfence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  the  penalty. 
I  have  considered  the  subject  well;  I  now  forgive  you,  tint  to  prevent 
future  trouble  to  myself  on  your  account,  and  save  you  from  a  life  of 
beggary  by  an  union  with  one  so  much  beneatli  your  station,  I  have 
resolvid  to  marry  you." 

"  Oh,  Heavens  I"  cried  the  agitated  girl,  "  to  whom  am  I  destined  to 
act  the  part  of  wife  without  my  heart's  consent.' — spare  me,  dear  father, 
spare  from  such  a  state  of  falsehood  ;  my  whole  life  would  be  one  con- 
tinued lie,  and  the  duties  of  my  station  an  irksome  task." 

"  Thus  ever  talks  the  youthful  lover,  but  age  and  experience  tell  a 
different  tale.  My  resolve  is  taken,  and  nothing  can  alter  my  deter- 
mination," said  Sir  Mortimer,  in  a  cool,  deliberate  manner  ;  "  prepare  to 
consider  yourself  as  the  future  bride  of  my  friend,  the  Earl  of  Hilton." 

"  Great  God,  protect  me  in  this  trial,"  said  the  suppliant  Emma; 
"  tobe  married  to  a  man  my  father's  senior  by  many  years,  and  on  the 
verge  of  eternity." 

"  But  he's  rich,"  replied  the  judge  ;  "  that  will  atone  for  all ;  when 
yoii  are  older  you  will  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  rank  and 
wealth ;  till  then  allow  me  to  decide  for  you — leave  the  room." 

"With  faltering  step  she  sought  her  chamber,  more  distressed  than 
when  she  left  it ;  to  whatever  extent  her  incensed  parent  might  have 
carried  his  resentment,  still  there  was  a  distant  hope  of  again  seeing 
Burton ;  but  now  she  must  lose  him  for  ever,  to  become  the  slave  of  a 
tyrannical  decrepid  man,  to  please  the  avarice  of  her  father  ;  the  more 
she  considered  the  greater  the  horror  appeared,  and  her  soul  died  within 
her  when  she  considered  the  desolation  that  would  wither  her  heart  as 
nhe  performed  the  irksome  and  odious  duties  of  her  station.  After 
addressing  a  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  to  support  her  throtl^h  this  trial, 
she  felt  more  calm  and  determined  to  sustain  the  lot  marked  out  for  her 
with  all  the  fortitude  she  was  mistress  of.  «  *  » 

A  short  time  after  this  interview  with  her  father,  one  morning  her 
maid  entered  with  the  daily  paper  in  her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  Only 
think,  miss  ." 

"  Well,"  replied  Emma. 

"  Here's  news,  ma'am ;  fiear  me." 

*•  I  hope  it  is  good  news,"  said  Emma,  "  for  1  stand  much  in  need  of 
relief  of  some  description  to  cheer  my  heart." 

"  Here  it  is,  ma'am,"  repli4d  the  girl,  as  she  handed  the  paper; 

you  can  read  for  yourself,  for  I  do  ndt  like  to  be  the  bearer  of  what 
may  bring  sadness  to  any  dne." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  her  mistress,  as  she  took  it  from  her  hand, 
and  read  the  following: — "  H.  M.  sloop,  Vernon,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Burton,  has  orders  to  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
near  the  Grecian  Islands,  for  the  suppression  of  pitacy  upon  the  high 
seas,  until  further  orders  from  England.  She  is  stored  with  provisions 
for  six  months,  and  is  expected  to  sail  before  the  end  of  the  week." 

No  sooner  had  she  read  this  than  it  seemed  like  another  blow  at  her 
happiness.  She  let  the  paper  fall  from  her  hand,  and  for  sortie  time  sat 
motionless,  gazing  on  vacancy,  with  her  lips  compressed,  as  if  she  me- 
ditated some  resolve ;  and  at  last  exclaimed,  "  My  fate  is  sealed ;  I 
must  bear  the  burden  heaped  upon  me;  'tis  useless  to  lament;  but 
whether  he  cruize  on  the  Grecian  shore,  or  in  the  Pacific's  boundless 
wave,  his  image  will  be  ever  near  my  sight,  and  graven  on  my  heart. 
Oh,  Burton,  would  that  we  had  never  met, — thus  to  be  torn  from  all 
that  one  holds  dear ;  but  it  must  be  so."  Having  thus  spoken,  she 
again  compressed  and  bit  her  lips,  till  the  blood  started,  as  if  she  dared 
not  trust  herself  with  utterance  ;  in  a  moment  the  cloud  passed  from 
h«r  broa4  and  intellectual  brow,  and  her  features  assumed  a  calm  and 
rigid  coldness,  which  from  that  moment  never  left  her. 

About  the  same  time  had  elapeed  that  the  perfidious  Dem<)|)hoon 
promised  to  return  to  the  deserted  Phillis,  so  beautifully  described  by 
the  poet,  "  Four  times  the  moon  lay  hid,  and  four  times  full  was  seen," 
when  the  aged  earl  led  the  faultless  Emma  for. h  his  bride.  All  the 
splendour  that  could  contribute  to  give  eclat  to  the  ceremony,  was  en- 
listed in  Its  service — the  bells  sent  forth  their  jnyous  psals  in  tiie  clrcum- 
amWent  air — soft  itrains  of  music  floated  on  the  brerae — thfe  labourer 
ceased  from  toil,  and  shared  the  feast,  whilt    the  Itxx^h  and  jokes  pre* 
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vailed,"  and  "  made  the  welkin  ring,"  as  he  quaffed  the  "  nut-bfowa 
ale,"  in  honour  of  his  Icrd.  One  heart  alone  viras  sad,  and  that  was 
Emma's.  Those  bells  that  chiined  so  merrily,  fell  upon  her  ear  like  her 
funeral  knell,  M  hile  those  dulcet  strains,  which  would  have  meltpd  any 
other  heart  to  tenderness  and  love,  struck  upon  her  paralysed  senses  like 
her  requiem. 

When  before  God's  altar  the  holy  man  asked  those  solemn  "worjU, 
"  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy^  wedded  husband  ?"  &c.,  hjer  ywce 
faltered  not,  no  tear  dimmed  the  luatre  of  her  cold,  dark  eye,  no  flu^ 
upon  her  maible  cheek  betrayed  the  strong  emotions  of  her  soul,  is 
with  firm  and  formal  coldness,  withot.t  a  quiver  of  the  lip,  she  pto-- 
nounced  the  fatal  words,  "  /  tcill."  Il«r  heart  and  thoughts  were  lat 
away — far  away  upon  Grecia's  shores^— tli at  land  of  love  and  «on^.> 
where  once  the  fabled  deities  of  old  sighad  for  the  love  of  earth's  iau 
daughters,  and  now  upon  whose  waters  nii^ht  be  seen  the  white  salU  of 
the  Vernon  topped  by  the  English  peimant,  which  proudly  floated-^ 
kissed  by  the  passing  breeze.  .j,;  ,      '-  la^ij  m 

*  *  *  J*.  V    '  ,  "*  . 

r)n  ■'■•.'.!••) if  •'. .'.  ;.  .u'tatif 

Scarcely  had  the  honeymoon  passed,  when  the  niggardliness  ^_tb^ 
earl's  character  began  to  show  itself.  The  charges  of  the  mariiage  iete 
had  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  he  must  now  retrench.  'Twas  true 
her  carriage  had  a  coronet  above  the  arms,  emblazoned  upon  the  pcuiels, 
but  it  was  a  shabby  turn  out ;  it  was  true  she  was  a  countess,  but  her 
stingy  husband  doled  out  his  paltry  pounds  like  drops  of  blood,  and,  she 
could  not  suppoit  the  character.  It  was  also  true,  that  she  was  a  wile, 
could  act  for  herself,  and  was  supposed  inde^pendent  and  free ;  but  her 
withered  lord,  jealous  of  her  beauty  (and  ha\n?ig  a  greater  hatred  than, 
her  father  to  all  military,  or  naval  men,  whether  on  half  or  full  pay), 
dogged  her  footsteps  in  every  direction.  She  could  not  even  move  fiom. 
room  to  room  without  his  dull  aiid  prying  eye,  oir  sylSpiqioiis  e^,  beijijj 
cognizant  of  her  whereabouts.  . 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  A  *varra  and  ^enaifcive 
heart,  like  hers,  could  ill  brook  this  cruel  trealmejKt — the  frown  ca,ntte 
frequent  upon  her  polished  brow — the  lip  that  poute»l  to  be  kissed  was 
now  compressed  with  scorn,  and  the  voice  that  once  fvas  mellifl.uojui 
the  lute,  became  loud  and  harsh  with  rage.  No  longer  was  she  the 
meek  and  gentle  Emma,  but  the  indignant  woman,  wlW)  repelled  ali^e 
every  overture  of  kindness  or  restraint  from  her  tyrant  lord,  and  4ke 
the  stricken  deer  at  bay,  and  worried  by  the  hounds,  in  self-de^eijce 
attacks  both  friend  and  foe.  a  tn  lol 

Eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed;  an  attack  of  the  gout  h^d  Iv^ 
up  her  noble  lord,  and  from  time  to  time  she  occasionally  walked  ^loiic 
within  her  park,  when  the  attack  was  too  violent  for  him  to  b«  wheeled 
after  her  in  his  chair.  In  her  solitary  rambles  she  had  disv^oyerod^ 
small  grove  of  trees,  through  which  a  stream  of  clear  and'  .cry^sts^l 
water  gently  flowed.  Here  she  often  came,  and,  seated  on  it^  ^uks, 
would  listen  to  its  murmur,  which  harmonized  and  topthei^  lier 
troubled  soul.  There  she  could  relieve  her  wounded  feelingi*  pn.- 
observed  from  any  intruding  eye,  and  mingle  her  tears  "vvith  ihfi  l^ljipid 
stream,  which,  cognizant  of  her  aliliction,  seemed  her  only  confid&pt, 
and  allowed  her  to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  her  bursting  heart  upon  its 
gentle  bosom,  without  the  fear  of  shame  or  treachery. 

"  Oh  !  Burton,  Burton  !"  she  would  exclaim,  *'  could  I  have  forR- 
seen  the  hours  of  misery  that  awaited  me,  never  would  I  have  c<m- 
sented  to  this  union ;  sooner  would  I  have  braved  every  danger  in  t^y 
Idved  society,  and  drained  the  bitterest  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs,  ij^sfi. 
be  the  titled  and  miserable  being  I  now  am.  One  hour  in  they  ^onfc  ■ 
pany,  even  now,  would  afford  a  balm  to  my  seared  and  blighted  heart," 

While  thus  she  spoke,  a  gentle  rustle  of  leaves  disturbed  kfS 
thoughts.  She  turned,  and  started  as  the  form  of  Burton  broke  npop, 
her  view.  She  thought  it  was  his  apparition,  and  had  swoopied  9,w»y 
when  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Having  bathed  her  temples  with  the  water  of  the  purling  stream 
fore  them,  she  recovered. 

"Where  am  I?"  she  exclaimed,  wildly.  "  How— why,  sje  yisij 
here  ?" 

"  To  behold  again  that  form  I  onoe  so  dearly  priced,"  replied  It^t 
admirer. 

"  Oil!  Burton!  Burton!  the  die  is  cast;  'tis  now  too  late,  and  re- 
pentance is  a  sorry  consolation." 

"  Then  leave  this  empty  mockery  of  wealth,"  said  ^urtou,  "  and 
seek  in  flight  that  happiness  which  here  eUide(8  your  grjisp." 

"  To  where— to  whom  /" 

"  To  one  whose  only  earthly  bliss  can  be  your  happiness — lo  out 
who  will  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  your  wounded  spirits ;  t© 
one  " 

"  You  cannot  mean  my  father," 

"  No." 

"  Who  then  ?" 
"  Myself." 
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"  Sately,  Burton,  you  do  not  know  that  I  am  still  a  wife." 
"  I  do,"  said  Burton;  "  but  maid  or  wife,  these  arms  would  still 
teceive  you." 

"  Conscience !  conscience !  that  monitor  of  the  guilty  soul,  would 
still  pursue  me,"  said  the  countess. 

"  'Twere  better  so,"  replied  her  lover,  than  the  torment  of  a  jea- 
lous and  unloved  husband.  Light  of  my  soul,"  he  continued,  "  let  me 
entreat  of  you  to  spare  your  youth  and  beauty,  nor  sacrifice  those  charms 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  dotard.  Fly  with  me  now,  and  never  will  I 
leave  you,  or  upbraid  you  with  the  step.    Come — come." 

The  eloquence  of  Burton  was  too  persuasive  for  one  who  was  already 
but  too  willing  to  listen  to  its  dictates.  Her  lover  impressed  a  fervent 
I  iss  upon  her  lips,  and  then  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  led  her  with 
:  rapid  step  to  the  enclosure  of  the  park,  where  a  chaise  and  four 
waited  them.  They  entered ;  the  post-boy  smacked  his  whip ;  the 
wheels  rolled  rapidly  forward,  and  for  some  minutes  nothing  was  left 
to  denote  their  track,  but  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  hovered  in  the  dis- 
tance. A  few  hours'  ride  had  brought  them  to  the  coast ;  a  vessel  was 
engaged,  and  the  next  morning  saw  the  happy  lovers  on  their  route  to 
Paris,  which  they  reached  in  safety. 

*  *  *  »  * 

It  was  some  hours  before  the  departure  of  the  countess  was  ascer- 
tained at  the  mansion  of  the  earl ;  messengers  were  dispatched  in  every 
direction,  but  in  vain ;  and  its  lord  offered  large  sums  (which  he  be- 
grudged) to  any  one  who  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  fugitive  coun- 
tess ;  but  no  one  could  give  the  slightest  clue  that  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery ;  all  was  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  mystery,  and  the  elopement 
went  the  round  of  all  the  public  papers,  wth  tlie  usual  additions 
and  comments  upon  the  disparity  of  years  between  the  earl  and  coun- 
tess, and  the  impossibility  of  ever  being  able  to  blend  the  spring  and 
winter  of  life  together. 

The  expose  of  his  daughter's  indiscretion  caused  Sir  Mortimer  the 
utmost  chagrin  and  mortification,  and  about  three  months  after,  an  old  ! 
daily  paper  informed  him  that  the  Vernon  had  been  paid  off.  "  The 
Vernon  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  sudden  thought  dashed  through  his  brain 
like  lightning.  "  Sure  that  is  the  vessel  in  which  that  miscreant  Bur- 
ton, sailed  ;  if  he  be  returned,  this  mystery  will  now  be  solved." 

"Without  delay,  he  made  application  to  the  Admiralty — was  informed 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  that  all  letters  or  communications 
for  Lieutenant  Burton  were  to  be  directed  for  him  at  his  agents, 

Messrs.  and  Co.,  in  town.    Immediately  he  set  off"  for  London, 

and  upon  application,  was  informed  that  the  gentleman  he  sought  was 
residin?  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Upon  leaving  the  agents,  he 
departed  for  that  capital,  and  after  the  most  minute  inquiries,  dis- 
covered his  daughter  and  her  paramour  living  very  comfortably  in  a 
neat  villa  at  a  short  distance  from  Paris,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Had  he  given  way  to  the  first  burst  of  his  feelings,  he  would  have 
stabbed  the  disturber  of  his  domestic  happiness  to  the  heart ;  but  this 
feeling  was  quickly  superseded  by  the  calm  and  dignified  character  of 
his  station  in  society,  and  to  prevent  a  feud  with  Burton,  he  merely  in- 
sisted upon  the  return  of  his  daughter  to  her  husband.  He  was  pe- 
remptory— the  order  was  obeyed  ;  but  who  can  paint  the  agonized  feel- 
ings of  the  countess,  as  she  was  once  more  brought  back  to  the  scene  of 
her  former  troubles. 

The  earl  received  her  with  apparent  joy ;  but  now  his  vigilance  was 
doubly  renewed,  every  servant  was  in  his  pay,  and  every  action  was 
minutely  reported.  She  moved  about,  a  thing  of  life— daily  insulted  by 
her  husband — the  contempt  of  servants,  and  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of 
scorn  by  all  the  world.  Existence  for  her  was  Avorthless— one  step  in 
guilt  had  been  taken,  and  now,  with  frenzied  recklessness,  an 
undefined  feeling  between  sanity  and  madness,  the  feeling  of 
a  mind  tortured  into  desperation  by  a  protracted  series  of  ill-usage, 
biie  resolved  to  rid  herself  at  one  blow  from  the  fetter  which  enthralled 
her.  "  I'll  poison  him,"  she  said,  mentally,  and  when  once  the  idea 
was  embodied  in  her  mind,  it  haunted  her  like  a  demon,  and  every  fresh 
aggravation  seemed  only  to  prompt  her  more  closely  to  the  dreadful  deed. 

Alike  indiflferent  whether  her  life  paid  the  forfeit  or  not  (the  sad 
tinale  never  struck  her  senses),  she  found  means  to  administer  the  fatal 
draught. 

•*  *  *  *  -jt  ^. 

His  lordship  died  by  poison :  she  was  suspected — her  drawers  were 
searched — a  portion  of  the  deadly  opiate  was  found  concealed — a  do- 
mestic swore  to  having  purchased  it  for  some  particular  purpose,  and 
the  once  lovely  and  b(>auteous  I'.mma,  whose  whole  sou!  was  but  purity 
and  love,  and  which  was  rcfiected  from  her  intelligent  countenance  in 
all  the  Joyousness  of  innoceiu  e,  was  now  to  be  tried  for— my  pen  trem- 
bles as  I  write  it — for  murder — the  murder  of  a  husband  ! 

,       *  ■*  *  *-  * 

The  day  of  trial  arrived — the  excitement  of  the  case  had  caused  the 
court  to  be  crowded  to  excess,  and  every  eye  awaited  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation the  arrival  of  the  criminal.      ,She  cftraes! — sJie  comes  ]"  was 


murmured  through  the  court,  and  every  eye  was  strained  to  meet  het 
as  she  entered,  led  in  by  the  officers.  A  chair  was  brought,  and  the 
exalted  criminal  was  seated,  alike  unconscious  ol  her  situation  and  all 
around  her. 

"The  judge  ! — the  judge !"  now  burst  forth  from  every  lip;  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  door,  and  as  he  entered,  a  death-like  stillness  reigned 
around.  For  a  moment  a  gleam  of  consciousness  animated  the  languid 
form  of  the  criminal,  and  casting  her  eyes  towards  the  bench,  they  met 
(in  all  the  dignity  of  his  office),  those  of  Sir  Mortimer  Gifford,  her  father. 
In  another  moment  she  was  senseless. 

The  trial  proceeded — the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty — a  deep  and 
solemn  silence  pervaded  the  assembly — a  cold  shudder  stole  over  every 
eager  spectator,  and  the  tear  of  sympathy  fell  alike  from  father  and 
child,  when  the  judge  assumed  the  black  and  sombre  cap.  No  tear 
dimmed  his  eye,  yet  he  visibly  trembled,  and  the  blood  rushed  back 
upon  his  heart,  leaving  his  countenance  as  blanched  as  the  whitened 
ceiling  of  the  court  in  which  he  sat,  and.  he  pronounced  word  for  word 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law  in  a  voice  as  deep  and  sonorous  as  it  was 
touching  and  impressive.  He  looked  not  at  the  prisoner;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  words,  "dead! — dead!"  his  voice  began  to  falter,  still  he 
finished,  and  turning  to  his  daughter  as  he  said,  "  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul,"  all  the  father  broke  out  at  once — the  tears 
gushed  from  his  aged  eyes,  and  he  was  carried  senseless  from  the 
court. 


THE  LADY  OF  HATTON  ; 

OR,    THE   MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE. 

A   LEGEXD  OF   BLEEDING  HEART-YARD. 

The  Lady  of  Hatton  was  seated  in  her  gay  saloon,  surrounded  by 
a  bright  assemblage  of  visitors.  "  "What  say  you,  my  friends,"  said 
she,  "  to  our  enlivening  the  scene  by  play 

"  "Willingly — willingly  !"  returned  many  voices  of  the  company. 

Quickly  were  the  tables  arranged  for  play  ;  cards  and  dice  were  sup- 
plied, and  each  eagerly  chose  their  partner  for  the  game. 

"  I  will  play  you  for  a  thousand,  my  lord  marquis,"  said  the  lady  ol 
the  mansion  to  the  Lord  of  Kelso. 

"  Pardon,  my  lady,"  returned  the  marquis,  "  but  I  play  not  for  so 
great  a  stake." 

"  A  mere  trifle,  my  lord,"  returned  the  Lady  Hatton  ;  "  I  have  played 
for  thrice  the  sum." 

And  so  have  I,  my  lady,  but  experience  has  taught  me  to  be  wiser." 

"  My  motto  is,"  returned  the  lady,  "  live  to-day,  if  we  die  to-mor- 
row." 

"  "Which  may  be  done  without  the  risking  of  thousands,"  rejoined  the 
marquis. 

"  But  play.  Lord  Kelso,  is  the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life  ;  and  the 
higher  the  stake  the  greater  the  excitciuent,  and,  therefore,  the  greater 
pleasure." 

"  On  that  point  I  diflfer^with  your  ladyship,  and  must,  therefore,  beg 
of  you  to  seek  some  other  partner." 

"  And  shall  find  one  in  the  young  and  gallant  Sir  William  Forsythe." 

"  You  honour  me,  my  lady,"  replied  Sir  WiUiam,  who  was  sitting 
near. 

"  Do  you  object  te  the  stake  ?"  asked  Lady  Hatton. 

"  If  it  is  your  ladyship's  wish,  we  will  double  it." 

"  Brave  Sir  "William,"  rejoined  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  triumph ;  "  you 
are  not  one  of  the  cold,  calculating  beings  who  reckon  on  tlie  profits  of 
to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  my  lady,"  returned  the  prodigal;  "  I,  with  your  ladyship, 
would  live  but  for  the  present  day." 

"Well  pleased  with  her  partner,  the  Lady  Hatton  was  soon  deeply  en- 
gaged m  the  game. 

"  Fortune  favours  you,  Sir  "William,"  said  she. 

"  To  make  me  more  deeply  feel  her  frowns,  I  guess  ;  your  ladyship 
plays  with  great  skill." 

"  Yes,  but  the  fates  seem  strangely  against  me,"  replied  the  lady. 

"But  the  greater  the  stake  the  more  pleasure  in  the  game." 

"  True,  true." 

"  Again  I  am  favoured,"  said  Sir  William;  "  would  your  ladyship 
wish  to  discontinue  the  game  .'" 

"  No,  no,  not  if  my  very  reputation  was  at  stake." 
"  Thou  art  a  spirited  opponent,  my  lady." 

"  But  a  vanquislicd  one,  I  fear,"  returned  Lady  Hatton,  casting 
down  the  cards. 

"  Thou  hast  but  lost  this  victory,  my  lady,"  said  Sir  William,  "  that 
the  next  you  gain  may  be  more  glorious." 

"  And  I  will  commence  a  campaign  immediately  against  you,"  said 
the  Lady  Hatton,  not  seeming  to  notice  the  loss. 

"  Do  we  play  for  the  same  sum  i"  asked  Sir  William. 
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'•  No,  if  }ou  agree,  we  will  double  it." 

'•  I  have  no  objection,  my  lady,"  returued  the  gay  baronet. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  by  the  joyous  twinkling  of  the  dark  brown 
eye  of  Sir  ■\Villiam,  that  fortune  was  still  pouring  her  favours  on  him, 
while  Lady  Hatton.  discovering  she  Avas  about  to  be  the  loser,  exclaimed, 
"  By  all  that  is  good,  I  would  sooner  play  with  the  very  devil  than  a 
second  Sir  William  Forsythe." 

"  I  trust  your  ladyship  will  not  grow  warm  upon  the  subject;  you 
have  still  the  chance  of  regaining  your  loss  I" 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  said  Lady  Hatton,  vehemently,  "  that  I  would 
rather  stake  my  all  with  the  very  devil,  than  play  you  again." 

You  are,  then,  my  lady,  I  perceive,  with  Lord  Kelso,  counting  on 
the  profits  or  losses  of  the  morrow  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  money  I  regret,"  said  Lady  Hatton,  "  but  the  being 
leaten  by  " 

"  Him,  who  is  one  of  your  ladyship  s  devoted  admirers." 

But  even  this  well-turned  compliment  did  not  restore  the  good- 
humour  of  the  Lady  Hatton,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  her  guests,  pleaded 
indisposition,  and  retired. 

This,  of  course,  putjan  unexpected  end  to  the  festivities  of  the  even- 
ing, and  the  guests  disappeared  at  an  early  hour,  and  retired  to  their 
homes. 

«****» 
"  My  lady,"  said  a  domestic,  entering  the  apartment  of  Lady  Hatton, 
"  d  gentleman  requires  an  audience  wiih  you." 
'•  His  name  I" 

•'  It  is  on  this  card,  my  lady." 

Lady  Hatton  took  the  card,  and  read  as  follows : — 
His  Highness  the  Prince  de  Jeu  begs  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of 
an  audience  of  Lady  Hatton." 

"  A  prince  !  aHd  at  so  late  an  hour — upon  what  errand  can  he  come 
But  I  will  see  him,  be  it  what  it  may.    Claude,  lead  the  stranger  to 
the  saloon,  where  I  will  meet  him." 

"  I  will,  my  lady." 

When  Lady  Hatton  entered  the  saloon,  she  gazed  with  pleasure  and 
(delight  upon  the  noble  appearance  of  the  stranger. 

"  To  what  fortunate  circumstance  am  I  indebted  to  your  highness 
for  the  honour  of  tliis  visit .'" 

"  You  flatter  me.  Lady.  Hatton,  by  considering  my  visit  an  honour  ; 
having  heard  of  your  ladyship's  great  skill  at  play,  I  had  determined  to 
request  of  you  in  person  to  favour  me  with  a  trial  of  my  ability,  and 
for  this  reason  I  came  unattended." 

"  Your  higliness  does  indeed  honour  me  greatly,  and  I  shall  feel 
proud  in  granting  your  request,  but  " 

"  Really,  my  lady,  I  can  accept  of  no  apology ;  I  have  travelled 
many  miles  to  obtain  the  pleasure  I  seek,  which  will  account  for  the 
lateness  of  my  visit." 

"  In  return  for  your  great  condescension,"  replied  the  Lady  Hatton, 
"  I  agree  to  your  proposal,  though  I  am  but  in  an  indifferent  humour 
for  play." 

The  chandeliers  were  quickly  relighted,  and  the  lady  and  the  prince 
sat  down  to  play  ;  hour  after  hour  passed  away"  and  the  lady  found  to 
her  pleasure  and  surprise,  that  she  had  more  than  doubly  recovered  her 
losses. 

Is  your  ladyship  weary  of  the  game asked  his  highness. 
No,  no,"  said  the  lady  ;   "I  think  I  could  sit  at  such  enchanting 
y  as  this  till  the  last  hour  of  my  life." 
"  Then  your  ladyship  is  indeed  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  game." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  lady;  "  I  know  not  aught  in  life  I  like 
better." 

Nor  I,"  returned  the  prince.    "  Do  you  play  again  .'" 
Yes,  your  highness  ;  it  is  but  fair  ;  you  have  the  chance  of  regain- 
Ipg  your  losses." 

So  deeply  was  the  lady  now  engaged  with  the  excitement  of  the  game, 
"t  she  noticed  not  midnight  had  long  pa.ssed,  and  she  likewise  saw 
th  disappointment  and  chagrin  that  the  gold  she  had  won  was  now 
finding  its  way  back  into  the  purse  of  its  former  owner,  and  this  did 
but  tend  to  further  her  desire  to  continue  the  game. 

"  Tlie  chance  is  turned  against  thee,  lady,"  said  the  prince,  smiling 
d  smi'ie  which  defies  description. 

"  But  I  do  not  even  yet  despair  of  fortune  again  changing." 
"  Good,  my  lady." 

"  Nor  will  I  give  up  play  until  it  does,  though  I  should  even  risk  my 
very  soul  \" 

"  And  for  thy  soul,  sweet  lady,  lot  us  play,"  said  the  prince,  laughing, 
"  for  to  gain  so  dear  a  treasure  i  would  stake  my  principality." 

"  My  soul,  then,  against  your  principality!"  replied  Lady  Hatton, 
rriestly. 

Be  it  so,  my  lady." 
"  Shall  we  change  the  cards  for  dice?"  asked  the  lady. 
"  As  you  will  it,  my  lady." 


"We  will,  then  ;  it  will  be  a  change." 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  were  the  dice  thrown.  "  Mine  !  mine  I"  re- 
echoed through  the  lofty  walls  of  Hatton,  while  a  loud  report  which 
shook  the  building  to  its  very  base,  filled  the  vassals  with  surprise  and 
despair.  A  scene  of  confusion  past  description  now  ensued — throwing 
themselves  upon  their  knees,  they  cried  loudly  for  protection— each 
expected  to  be  momentarily  swallowed  in  the  chasm  which  imagination 
pictured  to  them,  caused  by  the  earthquake,  for  such  they  considered  it 
to  be.  Suddenly  the  tumult  ceased,  and  anxiously  they  sought  the 
saloon  where  they  had  left  Ihe  stranger  and  their  mistress  ;  but  who 
can  paint  their  amazement  on  finding  neither  there  ?  Every  apartment 
of  the  noble  edifice  was  searched,  but  in  vain,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  Lady  Hatton  and  the  stranger  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  deep  and 
unfathomable  mystery. 

Strange  and  unaccountable  noises  were  now  nightly  heard  in  tlie 
saloon  of  Hatton,  while  the  words  "  Mine  !  mine  !"  re-echoed  fearfully 
through  the  lofty  walls. 

Few  had  sufficient  courage  to  remain  amid  such  terrors ;  one  by  one 
departed  until  the  gay  saloon  and  halls  of  Hatton  were  desolated. 
****** 

Thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  above  events,  when  Lord  Charles 
Hatton,  the  only  sou  of  the  missing  lady,  returned  to  England  from 
the  wars. 

Anxiously  he  sought  the  residence  of  his  parent ;  but  what  a  scene 
of  desolation  met  his  view  !  its  lofty  walls  were  now  falling  to  decay — ■ 
the  richly-carved  cornices  were  now  the  habitations  of  the  owl  and  bat — 
the  cobwebs  hung  in  dark  festoons  from  the  gorgeous  drapery  and  ceil- 
ing, while  the  rats  from  the  neighbouring  stream,  called  Fleet-ditch, 
had  undermined  the  solid  masonry  of  its  foundations,  and  revelled  in 
the  banciuet-hall  and  beds  of  damask. 

Speedily  he  sought  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  to  which  he  could  gain 
no  other  information  than  what  has  been  already  related,  excepting  that 
the  form  of  the  Lady  Hatton  was  seen  to  glide  amid  the  scene  of  her 
former  revelry  at  the  hour  she  disappeared. 

Lord  Charles  immediately  sought  the  advice  of  a  holy  man,  to  whom 
I  he  related  his  sad  story. 

i     "  Too  easily,  my  son,  is  the  mystery  explained,"  replied  the  priest. 
"  How  so,  holy  father  1" 

"  Do  not  the  ominous  words,  '  Mine  !  mine  !'  bring  to  your  imagi- 
nation the  workings  of  the  evil  one  .'  Yes,  yes,  my  son,  *  he  is  ever 
wandering  like  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ;'  and  none 
so  easily  falls  into  the  snare  as  those  who,  setting  aside  reason  and  the 
love  of  good,  give  up  their  weak  hearts  and  minds  to  the  love  of  play," 

"  The  awful  truth  now  flashes  on  my  mind,  holy  father,"  said  Lord 
Charles  ;  "  canst  thou  not  tell  me  by  what  means  the  wandering  spirit 
of  my  unhappy  parent  can  find  rest .'" 

"  By  offering  to  the  Holy  One  long  prayers  and  fastings,  we  may 
succeed,  my  son." 

By  prayers,  offerings,  and  fastings,  the  wandering  spirit  of  the  Lady 
Hatton  was  allayed  many  fathoms  beneath  the  surface,  over  which  a 
well  was  placed,  and  to  the  waters  of  which  were  ascribed  healing 
virtues. 

Reader,  wouldst  thou  see  that  spot,  wend  thy  steps  to  the  well-known 
locality  of  Hatton  Garden,  and  where  once  stood  a  huge  stone  cross,  a 
pump  is  now  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  that  crowded  district. 


Be-trothing  Customs. — In  1794,  the  minister  of  Eskdalemuir,  in 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  mentions  an  annual  fair,  held,  time  out  of  mind, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  black  and  white  Esks,  now  entirely  laid  aside. 
At  that  fair  it  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
to  choose  a  companion  according  to  their  liking,  with  whom  they  were 
to  live  till  that  time  next  year.  This  was  called  "  hand  fasting,  or 
hand  in  fist."  If  tliey  were  pleased  with  each  other  at  that  time,  then 
they  continued  together  for  life ;  if  not,  they  separated,  and  were  free 
to  make  another  choice  as  at  the  first.  The  fruit  of  this  connection,  if 
there  were  any,  was  always  attached  to  the  disaffected  person.  In 
later  times,  when  this  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  the  Abbacy  of 
Mehose,  a  priest,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Book  i'-th'-Bosom," 
either  because  he  carried  in  his  bosom  a  Bible,  or,  perhaps,  a  register  of 
the  marriages,  came  from  time  to  time  to  confirm  the  marriages.  In 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  near  Weymouth,  where  the  inhabitants  seldom  or 
never  intermarry  with  any  on  the  main  land,  young  women  betroth 
themselves  to  lovers  of  the  same  place,  and  allow  them  the  privilege  of 
husbands,  with  tlie  certainty  of  being  made  wives  the  instant  that  the 
consequences  of  their  intimacy  become  apparent.  This  usage,  tlie 
writer  ascertained  upon  the  spot,  to  prevail  in  1817,  and  was  assured 
by  respectable  females  of  the  place,  that  only  one  instance  of  the 
engagement  not  being  fulfilled  by  a  young  man  had  occurred  within 
their  memory,  and  in  that  case  the  offender  was  driven  by  the  inha- 
bitants with  ignominy  from  the  island. 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OE, 

TSE  RE-VENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 


.  .  .  CHAPTER  CLVII. 

lit^  ,*^Ntrv<!XATJ<>N.---siR  Charles's  better  nature  at  length 

^  AWAKENED. 

^^il^cj?  yra?,  as  may  Ve  B«pposed,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  sin- 
gular ehange  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  her  father's  feelings 
towards  Horace. 

She  liltl^f  imagjncd  that  one  of  the  results  of  her  father's  agitation  of 
the  preceding  evening,  would  be  to  separate  her  from  her  lover.  Sir 
Charles  had  left  home  so  early,  that  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing hiin,  for,  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  her  night-watch,  she  had,  as 
morning  pawned,  sunk  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  she  did  not 
awaken,  until  he  had  been  absent  seaie  time. 

Ker  tij-st  inquiry  was  for  him,  and  her  waiting-maid,  who  was  in  the 
greatesc  distrjesgjto  see  her  young  mistress  so  terribly  heart-stricken, 
replied, — 

"  Why,  Bliss,  I  s€?d  him  go  out  with  my  own  eyes." 
'*  You  are  sure  .'" 

"  Surg  as  seeing's  believing.  Miss  Alice,  Ah,  poor  gentleman,  he 
diJn't  look  as  he  used  to  look.  There  was  never  such  a  scratch  down 
his  face,  miss." 

'*  bid  he  seem  composed?" 

"Oh,  v,ery — wery.  Andrew  was  a  standing  in  his  way,  and  he 
nearly  flunged  him  down  the  kitchen  stairs — wery  composed  indeed, 
miss — oh,  wery." 

"    as  he  very  pale  1" 

"  No,  miss,  there  wasn't  no  pail  in  the  way.  That  wasn't  it — oh, 
dear  no.  It  strikes  me  wonderful,  miss,  as  master  has  been  a  rattlmg 
thiagumbobs." 

"  Been  what  V 

"  That's  what  Thomas  calls  it,  miss.  He  means  a  gaming,  and 
coming  it  strong  with  dice." 

"  Have  you  any  ground  for  suoh  a  supposition  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  really ;  but  when  people  is  striked  by  supper- 
4itiom,  they  outs  with  'em  natural.  That's  my  idear,  and  what's  more, 
it's  Thomas's  idear.  '  You  may  depend,  my  dear  Martha,'  says  he — 
Lh^'s  the  way  he's  got,  miss — '  elegant  Martha,'  says  he,  'you  may 
depend  as  Sir  Charles  has  lost  no  end  of  tin,'  says  he,  '  beautiful 
Martha,'  in  his  way,  miss." 

"Then  you  think  my  father's  troubles  arise  from  some  gambling 
transactions  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  does,  miss." 

"  I  would  I  could  bring  my  mind  to  the  same  belief,"  rematked 
Alic^,  in  a  low  tone!. 

"  What  did  you  s§y,  mi§8  ?■'• 
"  Nothing — nothing." 

Alice  would,  indeed,  have  been  happy  to  have  been  quite  convinced 
}»er  father's  terrible  stat^^  of  mind  arose  from  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  but 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  the  belief  that  any  troubles  of  that  nature 
could  have  such  an  effect  upon  him. 

"What,"  she  reasoned,  "  would  even  absolute  poverty  be  compared 
to  the  horrors  of  last  night?  How  cheerfully  could  I  resign  all  the 
glitter  and  niagnificence  with  which  my  father  has  surrounded  me, 
could  i  be  always  safe  from  such  as  I  have  gone  through.  No,  no — 
liis  grief-r-his  terror— his  suffering  lies  far  deeper  than  such  a  cause. 
Oh.  that  I  cjuld  fathom  it,  and  then  rescue  him  fiom  the  horrors  of  an 
imagination  which  must  bring  madness  in  its  train,  if  not  directed  into 
ptht-r  channels." 

It  was,  too,  a  bitter  sour<je  of  reflection  to  Alice,  that  her  mother 
should,  in  so  recklets  a  manner,  and  VTith  such  an  utter  abandonment 
ftl  truth,  hay^joined  with  Margaret  in  the  persecution  whicli  had  been 
entered  into  against  herself  and  Horace.  True,  she  did  not  feel  Lady 
Home's  conduct  so  acutely  as  many  a  child  w^uld  similar  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  parent ;  but  that  arose  from  the  fact  which  Alice  bad  her- 
self alluded  to — namely,  thaj;  she  never  had  received  from  her  ladyship 
the  affection  of  a  mother ;  and  people  may  prate  as  they  pi -ase  about 
natural  aijel  instinctive  ties,  but  education  has  a  great  deal  more  to 
do.  with  the  formation  of  such  mothers,  than  many  will  admit.  Alice's 
reflect  n  was,  and  we  think  it,  a  just  one, — 

"  She  should  have  recoUecte.d  that  she  was  my  mother,  hswever  cold 
aui  strange  a  parent  she  has  been,  and  have,  shiunk  from  any  act 
which  could  possibly  be  inimical  to  my  futitre  happiness." 

In  such  painfuV,refl«[ctipB8,  qnly  rejlevfttl  fcy  one  i-leaaant  anticipation, 


only  heightened  by  one  seeming  hope,  did  Alice  pass  many  weary  houts 
— but  that  pleasant  anticipation — the  all-seeing  hope  was,  indeed,  to 
her  mind,  like  the  beautiful  rainbow  of  promise  tb  a  blighted  and  storm- 
chastened  land.  It  was  the  feeling  of  security  that  there  could  be  no  more 
misunderstandings — no  more  difficulties  as  regarded  Horace  Singleton  ; 
and  for  the  first  time,  without  a  doubt — without  one  lingering  anticipa- 
tion of  evil  coming  between  her  and  her  best  affections,  she  looked  upon 
herself  as  his  affianced  wife. 

Then  she  had  a  great  hope  that  Horace  would  yet  induce  Sir  Charles 
to  be  confidential  with  him,  and  by  relating  to  him  fully  the  causes  of 
his  embarrassments,  enable  him,  Hoxace,  to  offer  that  judicious  advice 
which  she,  in  her  partial  feelings  towards  the  chosen  of  her  heart, 
tliought  him  so  fully  capable  of  giving. 

In  the  midst  of  ail  this,  Alice  was  aroused  from  the  sad  companion- 
ship of  her  own  thoughts  by  the  tumult  in  the  hall,  arising  from  the 
expulsion  vis  et  armis  of  Mr.  Biggs,  who,  as  we  have  related,  so  per- 
tinaciQusly  endeavoured  to  make  good  a  footing  in  Sir  Charles  Hbme'a 
house. 

Before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  whether  to  repair  to  the  scene  of 
action  herself,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  or  trust  to  the  re- 
port of  Martha,  all  was  still  again  ;  bv.t  it  was  a  stillness  of  very  short 
duration,  for,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  the  fraca-i  with  Lady  Home  almost 
immediately  succeeded  that  with  the  intolerable  Biggs,  who,  perhaps, 
was  at  the  same  time,  the  very  worst,  and  the  most  sincere  advocate 
any  man  could  possibly  have. 

Then  Alice  sent  Martha  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and 
waited  with  no  little  anxiety  her  return. 

"  Well,  Martha,"  she  said,  when  the  abigail  ttiade  her  appearance. 
"  What  has  occurred  ?" 

"  A  skrimmage,  miss — a  out-and-out  skrimraage,  Thoipas  says." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  row,  miss ;  '  graceful  Martha,'  says  Thomas,  in  his  wa,y,  Miss 
Alice,  'graceful  and  elegant  Martha,' says  he,  'masterhas  eomedhome.'" 
"  My  father  at  home  ?    Thank  Heaven." 

"  Yes,  miss,  he's  comed  home.  Somebody  corned  with  him,  miss ;  but 
it  appears  as  Sir  Charles  didn't  want  the  somebody  to  come  further  nor 
the  door,  and  the  consekence  was,  as  he  trundled  the  somebody  down  the 
steps,  miss,  'cos  the  somebody  would  come  up  'em." 

"  Who  was  it  ?" 

"  Why,  miss,  it  was  the  uncommonly  ugly  little  man  as  came  to  mas- 
ter's feet,  miss,  along  with  Mr.  Singleton," 
"  Do  you  mean  a  Mr,  Biggs  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss.  Well,  arter  that,  there  was  another  skrimmage,  as  con- 
sisted of  missus  " 

"  My  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  comes  down  stairs,  and  has  a  row  with  Sir  Charles  in  the 
hall,  and  then,  as  Thomas  remarks  to  me,  '  lovely  Martha,  she  tates 
herself  off  like  a  wapour.'  " 

"  Alice,"  said  the  voice  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  from  the  outside  cif  t^e 
door,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  tapped  gently  on  the  panrf. 

"  Law  !"  exclaimed  Martha,  "  it's  master." 

Alice  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  admitted  her  father.  His  first  act  was 
to  point  significantly  to  the  door,  and  Martha  taking  the  hint,  imme- 
diately retired.    He  then  flung  himself  into  a  seat  with  a  deep  groan. 

He  was  ghastly  pale,  save  where  long  scratches  of  a  livid  hue,  which 
were  upon  his  face,  contrasted  with  the  dead  white  of  his  complexion. 
His  lips,  too,  were  of  a  death-like  hue,  and  by  their  slight  spasmodic- 
quiver,  it  might  be  readily  seen  how  painful  were  the  feelings  he  was  iti 
I  vain  striving  to  hide  from  the  watchful  eye  of  his  daughter. 

Poor  Alice  was  so  much  afflicted  to  see  her  father  looking  so  different 
from  his  wont,  that  for  some  minutes  she  could  not  speak  ;  indeed,  it 
was  not  until  her  overchargei  feelings  were  relieved  by  tears,  that  she 
could  contrived  to  say, — 

"Father — father — am  I  not  your  child? — your  own,  fend,  loving 
Alice  ?  Tell  me — oh,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  thus  frightfully  afflicts 
you  ?  There  is  no  burthen  of  grief  so  heavy,  but  it  is  easier  borne  by 
companionship.  You  will  be  happier  and  easier  in  your  mind  by  a 
confidence  with  one  from  whom  you  have  liothing  to  expect  but  the'  sin- 
cerest  sympathy." 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  Alice,"  said  Sir  Charles  Home,  in  nearly 
choking  accents, — "  I  have  come  to  you  to  make  a  communication 
which — which  " 

He  could  proceed  no  further,  for  his  voice  was  checked  by  de^p 
groans,  and  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  a  degree  of  anguish  qtiite  as  in- 
tense as  that  which  had  afflicted  liim  the  preceding  evening,  but  without 
its  wild  excitement. 

"  Which  what,  father,"  said  Alice,  throwing  her  arms  affection- 
ately round  him.  "  Why  do  you  pause  ?  Tell  me  all — tell  me  all. 
Dear  father,  do  not  shrink  from  a  confidence  in  me." 

"  I  have  come  to  say  it,  and  I  must.  Alice,  you' — you — lov^,  Horace 
Singleton." 
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-  a  blu*h  that  ove«pread7n"c«>  eheek  was  a  sufficient  ai.sv  er,  and 
-les  proceeded. 

-  J  look  upon  him  as  your  future  husband  ? 

.1'  whispered  AUce.       Your  conaent-joui  full  approbation  of 
:  ice  makes  me  hai  py  in  it." 

e._yes.    Oh  God !    Yes."  , 
ther— father,  what  means  that  agonised  expression  .  _ 
:  luce.  My  child-my  chUd.  My  own  fond,  lovmg,  gentle  Alice.  , 
aak — speak,"  I 

jj  must  renounce — renounce-  "  i 

enounce  whom— what.'    This  suspense  is  cru^l.  , 
enounce  Horace  Singleton."  .„^v»..rtf>d 

-  was  ctruck  ..peecbless  for  the  moment  at  thw  most  Uf^^^P/^J^^'* 
--uncement^  she  c^uld  not  believe  that  she  had  ^eard  ^/^^^^  ^ 

t,  and  she  repeated  the  words.-"  Renounce  Horace  S  ngleton.   m  , 
.  rn.=.  Z  if  expecting  au  immediate  and  direct  contradiction  from  h 
at  the  cdntraciclian  came  not,  and  such  a  feeling  of  despair  crept 
er  heart,  that  it  was  wonderful  she  preserved  her  consciousness 
Ye*  "  added  Sir  Charles  Home.    "  All  your  best  hopes-all  youi 
Ntt  anticipations  of  bapi-iness  must  be  sacrificed,  and  for  me-tor  me, 
AHce  ;  I  am  the  sole  cause  of  all." 
"  You,  father.'" 

I^d-and  musi  not  the  reasons  for  this  sacrifice  be  known  Must 

'"-VniTTZ::..  uo  other  resou:ce^    To  save  me^can  ycm 
>9  all  that  you  have  ever  dreamt  of  as  happiness  ?  J-'^  J^^  '' 
.  Horace  Siigleton?  Gi-e  him  no  reason;  but  cast  him  from  jou 
!rom  caprice.  -  .^^y,  my  AUce,  can  you  do  this  for  my  sake . 
.e  trembled  s^d  sobbed, 
ipeak,  my  chili,  can  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  me 
A  giTh  of  tear»  came  to  her  relief,  and  then,  in  a  low  gentle  ^Olce. 
that  went  to  the  Veiy  heart  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  she  said,— 

•  1  s'^hirJoTsible .'"  he  exclaimed.    "  Oh,  Heaven,  why  was  such  M 
1  stii.ed  with  sued  a  child?"  ,    ^      .  ti, 

•'  Father,"  she  addled,  mouTHfuUy,  while  she  caught  her  brea  h  pam- 
fully  and  convulsively  at  almost  every  word,-"  father,  you  will  grant 
Be  one  request ' 
.      Name  it,  my  chUd." 

'  "  It  is,  that  you  wiU  remove  me  far  from  here— to  some  place  where 
I   hall  have  no  dread  of  meeting  him."  v.  the 

,  •  \o  "  cried  Sir  Charles  Home,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  tnrough  the 
apartment.  "  No."  and  he  rose  to  his  feet.  ^'^^il^.  ^"""^^^^^^ 
Jsnmed  an  animated  expression.  "  Thank  the  great  (xod  that  even  now 
has  animated  me  wUh  a  better  spirit.  You  shall  not  be  «acri^ced  w 
Alice.  Heaven  forbids  it.  If  living  I  could  not  keep  my  soul  free  from 
t-he  staiii  of  crime  my  dea^h  shall,  atleabt,  be  more  glorious,  ^ou  shall 
wed  Horace  Singleton.  Fate,  1  defy  thee.  On  my  head  launch  >^ur 
rage.  God  wiU  be  wUh  me,  at  least,  in  this  one  ac  /"V  • 
Despair  not,  my  child.  You  shall  be  happy.  Nay,  I  shall  be  lappier- 
a  better,  nobleJ  spirit  animates  me.  I  viU  resist  untU  the  last  g«p  the 
frightful  incubus  that  would  bow  me  to  the  earth.  Be  calm  and  happ>  • 
Your  nuptials  shall  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  Lven  no\.  1  leei 
my«lf  rising  superior  to  what  appeared  a  horrible  destmy. 

He  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and  had  left  the  house  again  before 
Ali'ce  could  recover  from  the  astonishment  occasioned  by  his  sudden 
burst  of  enthusiasm.. 


CHAPTER  CLVIII. 

THE  MYSTKRIOUS  GUE8T.-THE   AVENGER  ASD  M ARGAKET.-THE 
'     '        '  -  INTERVIEW. 

WHEN  Sir  Charles  Home  had  got  some  distance  from  l'i^>o"^e  J 
.„dden  recollection  came  across  him,  a  recollection  which  caused  him  to 
[,au..e  instantly,  and,  after  a  few  moments  hesitation,  return  to  his  own 

"'xhat  this  recollection,  and  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  it,  were 
results  from  his  interview  with  the  ^=^trologer  on  the  preceding  evening 
may  be  gathered  from  the  message  he  retraced  his  steps  to  deliver  to  hia 

'".'The'^e  ^ay  come  here,"  he  said,  "one  who  will  name  him.elf 
M  erely  guest.'    He  is  tall  and  spare  of  habit.    But  I  need  not 

M^Hcribe  him.  Let  t^ese  words  be  his  passport.  Admit  him  at  once 
Snow  him  into  the  library,  and.  attend  upon  him  as  you  would  attend 
.ipon  me." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Charies." 

"  Be  respectful  and  obedient  to  him." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Charles."  j  „p 

Sir  Charles  Hom«  then  wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of  hia  cards  of 
aMieas,  the  words.— 


Alice,  on  no  accouiu'^T^tencc  wh&tfver  sep  any  one  in  my 
absence  from  home."  ., 
Take  this  card,"  he  added,  "  to  my  daughter. 
He  then  again  left  the  house,  and  hastened  off  in  the  direction,  once 
more,  of  Horace  Singleton's  chambers.  ^ 
***** 

Sir  Charles  Home  had  scarcely  left  his  mansion  half  an-hour,  when 
a  man  strangely  attired,  of  tall  stature,  and  attenuated  frame,  assended 
*he  te'p  Before  he  demanded  admission  he  glanced  up  at  the  lordly 
abode,  and  his  dark  eye  kindled  with  an  unholylire,  whUa  ahectic  flush 
of  colour  visited  his  otherwise  pale  cheek.  t  o««r<.  it 

"  So."  he  muttered.  "  it  has  at  last  come  to  this.  I  sw«e  -it 
should  and  I  have  lived  to  keep  my  oath.  Tremble  Sir  Charles  Home, 
for  mv  vengeance  is  insatiable.  "VVhat  you  have  already  Bufl«^f^*« 
but  a'faint  re:^embUnce  to  what  I  still  hope  to  ma^e  you  suffer.  In  my 
o^'i  mind  have  I  painted  your  future  career,  and  I  shall  be  unwearied 
in  my  tempts  to  force  you  to  pursue  it.  Poverty-destitution-the  loss 
o  those  you  love-a  madhouse.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  If  1  can  maKe  him  suffer 
i  all  hat,  niethinks  contentment  would  find  a  home  in  my  breast  and  1 

should  no  longer  rail  at  the  fate  wh  ch  has  made  me  what  I  am. 
1     Having  uttlred  this  soliloquy,  so  full  of  desperate  and  had  passion  , 
naviug  provocation,  no  one  could  vrish  him  his 

loudly  and  furiously,  at  Sir  Charles 

"rwaslmmediately  opened,  and  the  tall  P-^"' ^-^^J}-^^"^ 
structions,  demanded  with  no  little  curiosity  the  name  of  the  bddlobk- 

^^•l^u  Ihe  guest,"  he  said,  in  a  cold  stern  voice,  that,  as  the  porter 

^-)^.ii^^:s^c";<^:;^rr=^^^ 

Hush-hush  !    Lauks,  a  mighty  hush.    I  told  you  about  him,  and 
now  he's  come.    You  know  who  I" 

rsLuMn-t  wonder;  but  he  goes  by  the  name  of  the  guest  to  Su 
Charles     Show  him  into  the  library,  bless  you." 

'fhe  mysterious  stranger  followed  Thomas  to  the  ^^hrary  where  h« 
sat  down  with  all  the  air  and  manner  as  if  the  place  was  all  his  own. 
ihor^as  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  said,  suddenly,- 

V^lh'r  said  Thomas,  who  wouM  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  la 
see  one  of  the  stranger's  feet  absolutely  cloven. 
"  What  wines  have  you?" 
"  Something  of  aU  sorts,  sir." 
"  Hock?" 

Let  me  have  no  superfluous  chattering. 
!       Srg"r  sometoct r/take  this  card  to  Miss  Margaret  Home, 
i  telling  hi  Jhat  the  owner  of  it  is  now  in  the  library  expectmg  her. 

I     ThomaTto^k  [he  card,  which  had  certainly  a  very  mysterious  look 
nhnnt  it  beiuff  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  on  it  were  the  words.  The 
«o  stran'ge  a  hand,  that-Thomas  first  of  ail  thou.b 
1  it  was  The  Stranger,  and  then  The  Fender,  aai^  last  of  all.  The  Pbi- 

l'^''Well  I  never."  he  muttered.    "Here's  goings  on.    1  wonder  if 
I  he'llT  oVnow  whether  I  go  to  the  hall  first  and  then  to  the  kitchen  o 
'  show  this  card,  or  up  stairs  to  Miss  Margaret  with  it.    Oh,  he  can  t, 
'''T^'^r^^r::TTl^oce.,  to  the  ha^  with  the  mysterious 

,  "I'' Do  your  message,  or  rue  the  fearful  consequences,"  said  the  stranger, 
'  in'.deep,  hollow  tones. 
I     '..Ye— ye— yes." 

I  f  Tarn'agoing.  Here's  a  go-  Oh,  Lor  !  won't  I  give  a  ninth's 
'  notiJe'arttr  tlS  'l'm  sure  I  smell  brimstone.    What  a  hornd  idea. 

i  '-'^mr.TrZZtlL  then,  Thomas  having  placed  the  yellow  c^d 
'  unon  a^a  era«cended  the  great  staircase  to  Margaret's  room,  wishWig 
himse?f  well  and  safely  out  of  a  house  which  began  to  teem  wrth  all 

'     M'arLre7''w;s  in  a  state  of  mind,  not..ithstandir:g  her  affbcted 
:  trSCwhlch  was  truly  fearful,  and  sh,  did  indeed  much  nec^tl^ 
nresTnce  of  him  who  had  been  her  guide  SQ  Ipng  to  pretepded  revenge, 
Tut  «al  unhappiness.  to  rouse  her  from  the.gloom  which,  Uke  a  black 
cloud,  was  beginning  to  sjHread  itself  oyer  her.  intrtlccta. 
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The  kneck  at  the  door  of  her  apartment  startled  her,  and  she  in- 
quired in  accents  that  betrayed  her  nerrous  state  who  was  there. 

"  It's  me,  miss,"  said  Thomas.  "  I'm  all  of  a  shake.  Here's  a 
yellow  card,  miss." 

"  What  ?" 

"Just  the  colour  o' brimstone,  if  you  please— it  comes  from  down 
below." 

"  What  folly  is  this?"  said  Margaret,  opening  the  door. 

"  Please,  miss,  here  it  is.  I'm  agoing  to  give  warning  to  quit — I 
can't  stay  in  a  family  as  has  such  acquaintances.  The  gentleman — for 
it's  as  well  to  be  polite  to  everybody— is  in  the  library,  if  you  please." 

"Oh,  the  Avenger,"  said  Margaret,  and  she  passed  Thomas  quickly, 
descending  the  stairs  to  the  library  with  great  rapidity. 

"  Well,  I  never,"  exclaimed  Thomas.  That's  taking  it  cool,  how- 
ever, anyhow.  Oh,  the  Avenger ;  so  that's  his  name,  is  it.  There 
will  be  some  murdering  work  going  on  in  this  house  soon,  or  ray  name 
isn't  Thomas." 

Margaret  hastened  to  the  apartment  where  was  awaiting  her  coming 
the  dread,  mysterious  being  who  had  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  her  fate,  and  wrought  so  much  woe  both  to  her  and  to  Sir  Charles 
Honae,  who,  at  least  in  her  mind,  should  have  been  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  having  given  her  a  home,  when  in  all  probability  she  would 
have  otherwise  been  exposed  to  the  vile  mercies  of  an  unfeeling 
world. 

The  identity  of  the  Avenger  with  the  astrologer  of  St.  Paul's  had  be- 
come in  her  mind  quite  a  settled  point,  although  that  strange  being 
himself  had  not  distinctly  avowed  so  much,  and  now  it  was  no  surprise 
to  her  when  she  entered  the  library  to  find  such  was  the  case,  and  to 
see  in  the  owner  of  the  card  that  had  been  handed  to  her  the  fortune- 
teller whom  she  had  visited  so  recently  under  such  circumstances  of  fear- 
ful excitement. 

The  stranger  was  seated  when  she  first  came  into  the  room,  but  at 
her  entrance  he  rose,  and  turning  to  her,  he  said, — 
"  Margaret  Home,  you  know  me  now." 

"  As  the  Avenger,  yes,"  she  replied.  "  You  have  yet,  however,  to 
tell  me  what  strange  interest  you  have  in  my  destiny  that  has  occupied 
you  so  long  and  so  laboriously." 

"Be  patient,  and  you  shall  know  all.  I  have  come  here  to-day  to 
show  you  my  power  for  your  satisfaction,  that  I  reaUy  possess  it,  and 
to  show  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  house  that  I  dare  to  exer- 
cise it." 

"  Have  you  then,  indeed,  great  power  here  ?" 

"  I  hare,  Margaret.  You  have— for  I  can  read  your  mind— you  have 
sometimes  doubted  my  ability  to  bend  circumstances  to  your  will, 
and  serve  you  according  to  your  wishes.  You  gave  yourself  up  to  des- 
pair, and  thought  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  marriage  of  Horace 
Singleton  with  Alice  Home." 

"  I  did  think  so." 

"  I  know  it.    You  thought  I  had  arrived  at  the  limit  of  my  power 
when  I  had  scarcely  commenced  its  exercise  at  all." 
"I  freely  confess  my  doubts." 

"  'Tis  well.    Now  I  tell  you  that  the  union  between  those  persons, 
one  of  whom  you  hate,  and  one  of  whom  you  love,  is  prevented  " 
"  Indeed  !" 

"Yes.  This  very  day  Sir  Charles  Home  has  been  to  Horace  Single- 
ton and  broken  oft  the  match.  On  my  soul  I  swear  to  you  that  such  is 
the  fact." 

"'Tis  one  great  step  taken  ;  but  is  there  Kot  power  on  earth  or  in 
Heaven  yet  to  save  me  further  ?" 

"  I  understand  you.    You  have  the  love  letter  I  gave  to  you  ?" 

"  I  have.  But  when  the  storm  of  passion  and  excitement  had  passed 
away  with  which  I  received  it,  and  reason  resumed  her  calmer  reign, 
could  I  believe  in  such  wild  charms  ?" 

"Do  not  doubt— do  net  doubt.  One  of  two  things  must  ensue 
therefrom." 

"What  are  they  If" 

"  Either  Horace  Singleton  will  transfer  his  alFections  from  Alice  to 
you,  or  he  will  never  love  her  more,  or  again  fee  susceptible  of  human 
passion." 

"  At  last,  then,  my  triumph  over  her  will  be  complete." 

"  It  will.  So  much  I  can  promise  you  most  solenmly.  So  far  you 
shall  not  be  deceived.  Upon  the  first  intimation  of  any  secret  marriage 
—for  I  will  not  disguise  to  you  my  fears  that  such  may  be  arranged 
between  Alice  and  Horace  Singleton  without  Sir  CharU's  Home's  con- 
currence at  all— do  you  endeavour  to  find  some  opportunity  of  giving 
to  him  in  wine,  or  in  anything  he  is  sure  to  take,  a  small  quantity  of 
the  philter.  The  result  will  be  certain  ;  but  pray  remember  to  come  to 
me  immediately  thereupon,  for  I  shall  then  have  something  to  com- 
municate to  you  of  the  greatest  importance." 

"  I  wiU  obey  your  directions  implicitly.  And  now  tell  me  who  you 
are  ?" 


"  Not  yet — not  yet." 

"  Wherefore  do  you  keep  me  in  ignorance  /" 

"  Be  patient — be  patient.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  you  shall 
know  all.  I  will  not  now  distract  your  mind  by  a  long  history  of  cir- 
cumstances which  it  would  take  much  time  to  relate." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  care  for  little  now  but  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  these  circumstances  which  press  so  very  heavily 
upon  my  mind.  Give  me  my  revenge  on  him  who  has  slighted  my 
heart's  fond  passion,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

"  And  yet  you  shall  have  much  more.  Farewell,  now.  Be  wary  and 
watchful,  and  note  the  slightest  preparation  for  any  clandestine  move- 
ments— nay,  if  you  see  alter  this  Horace  Singleton  here,  it  will  suffice 
— give  him  the  philter." 

"I  will." 

"  Please,  sir,  here's  the  hock,"  said  Thomas,  appearing  at  the  door. 
The  stranger  pushed  quickly  past  him,  and  without  another  word,  or 
tasting  the  wine,  left  the  house. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  RUBY  RING. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  ©F  "  THE  POACHER,"  "  THE  GAMESTER's  FATE,"  &C. 

The  golden  king  of  day  was  fast  sinking  in  the  west,  his  last  dying 
rays  of  vermilion  gave  a  beautiful  appearance  to  the  pine-clad  hills,  as 
he  seemed  to  be  disputing  with  the  coming  night  the  return  of  her  sway 
o'er  the  earth ;  the  birds  were  warbling  forth  their  vesper  hymn  ere  they 
retired  to  rest ;  soon  all  was  hushed  in  a  sleeplike  stillness,  save  now 
and  then,  when  the  distant  tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell,  the  lowing  of  the 
herd,  or  the  voice  of  a  labourer  returning  from  his  daily  avocation,  came 
sweetly  on  the  ear. 

'Twas  on  such  a  night  that  two  lovers  sat  in  a  tastefully  erected 
arbour,  exchanging  their  vows  of  love. 

"  Ere,  Mary,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  ere  that  bright  orb  sets  once 
mere,  I  shall  be  far  away  ;  perhaps  'twill  be  months  before  I  see  again 
the  setting  sun  from  this  spot  with  you  by  my  side." 

"  And  what  are  a  few  months,  dear  George  ?  they  will  soon  pass  by." 

"  They  will  seem  ages  to  me,"  returned  the  other,  mournfully  ;  "  and 
in  what  you  term  a  few  months,  another  may  come  and  gain  thy  heart 
and  hand,  for  out  of  sight  out  of  mind." 

"  Never  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  there  is  not  another  upon  this  earth 
that  shall  call  me  wife  but  yourself,  here  I  swear  to  " 

"  Hold!"  cried  George,  placing  his  finger  upon  her  lip  ;  "  I  want  no 
oath  ;  I  asked  for  none,  thy  word  is  enough,  for  there  might  come  a 
time  when  you,  perchance,  would  repent  making  such  a  vow.  Give  me 
your  word  that  you  will  remain  true  to  me,  I  would  wish  for  no  more." 

"  Then  thou  hast  it  with  pleasure." 

"  Thanks — thaaX'^  'ear  Mary.  I  shall  now  go  with  a  heart  light  as 
air,  feeling  secure  in  my  Mary's  love  ;  but  come,  the  evening  is  growing 
late,  and  your  father  will  be  wondering  at  our  long  absence."  Twining 
his  arm  round  her  slender  waist,  he  imprinted  upon  her  glowing  cheek 
a  kiss.    That  night  he  departed  for  foreign  lands. 

******* 

Time  flew  onward  with  rapid  wing  ;  two  years  had  passed,  and  George 
returned  not;  indeed,  Mary  Wallack  cared  not  if  he  never  returned 
more,  for  the  form  of  another  was  imprinted  on  her  heart,  one  who 
chanced  to  save  her  from  the  drnnken  embraces  of  a  profligate  nobleman . 

He  was  a  tall,  dark,  fine  looking  man,  with  a  tongue  dipped  in  that 
deadly  poison,  fiattery.  Mary  loved  flattery.  William  Sheene  soon 
proposed,  and  was  accented  by  Mary,  who  congratulated  herself  that 
she  was  prevented  by  George  from  taking  the  oath  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure ;  but  Avhen  she  thought  of  him  and  his  words  in  the  arbour, 
"  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  her  conscience  smote  her.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment,  for  the  next  it  passed  away,  like  a  gust  of  wind,  or  a 
vernal  fall  of  snow. 

William  Sheene,  the  young  man  whose  addresses  had  driven  the 
memory  of  George  Courtney  from  the  mind  of  Mary,  was  an  utter 
stranger  in  the  village,  no  one  knowing  anything  either  of  his  connec- 
tions, or  his  situation  in  life.  But  he  seemed  to  be  possessed,  by  his 
appearance,  and  almost  lavish  expenditure,  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
he  thus  found  a  ready  admittance  into  the  more  respectable  families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  by  his  specious  behaviour  induced  Mr.  Wallack, 
the  father  of  Mary,  to  look  upon  his  suit  with  an  eye  of  considerable 
favour,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
con.sent  to  his  marriage  with  his  daughter. 

The  bells  sent  forth  their  merry  sound,  the  villagers  were  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  for  they  were  to  be  entertained  with  a  dinner  on  the 
occasion,  the  wedding  was  over,  and  the  bridegroom  placed  on  the 
finger  of  his  bride  a  magnificent  ruby  ring ;  every  one  was  dazzled  with 
its  beauty,  and  loudly  praised  its  worth. 
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In  the  evening  all  was  joy  and  happiness,  and  after  the  health  of  the 
aew  married  couple  had  been  drank,  the  music  struck  up,  and  all  joined 
in  the  mazy  dance.  Midst  that  gay  scene  the  name  of  George  Courtney 
was  announced,  and  the  next  moment  he  vyas  in  the  room.  Mary 
turned  pale  as  deatli,  and  the  blood  ran  cold  as  ice  to  her  heart  at  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  return  ;  he  spoke  not  a  word  to  lier,  hut  about 
his  lip  there  played  an  unmeaning  smile  which  she  never  saw  before. 
When  William  Sheene  was  introduced  as  the  husband  of  Mary,  George 
slightly  started,  but  immediately  drank  their  healths  with  composure. 

At  supper  George  sat  next  to  Mary,  who  was  much  discomfited  at 
being  so  near  one  she  had  so  basely  deceived. 

"  You  have  a  fine  ring  on  your  finger,  madam,"  he  said  in  a  cold  tone, 
as  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  jewel. 

"  Yes,  a  gift  from  my  husband,"  said  Mary,  in  a  low  tone,  for  that 
word  seemed  strange  to  her. 

"  And  a  haadsome  gitt,  too,"  leturned  George,  taking  it  off  her 
finger.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  I  wish  you  all  good 
night." 

"  But  my  ring,  George,  give  it  me  back,"  said  Mary. 

"  Nay,"  said  George,  "  I'llkeep  it  to  remind  me  of  woman's  inconstancy." 

"  But  you'll  do  no  such  thing,  sir,"  said  William  Sheene  ;  "  I  gave 
it  to  my  wife,  and  I  am  determined  no  one  else  shall  have  it." 

"Indeed!"  said  George,  sneeringly  ;  "  then  I'm  equally  determined 
no  mortal  shall  make  me  give  it  up." 

"  And  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  your  reason  for  so  doing  I"  said 
the  squire. 

"  You  may  inquire,  squire  Wallack,  if  you  please ,  but  I  shall  not 
answer." 

"  Oh,  send  for  a  constable,"  said  some  of  the  guests,  and  a  constable 
soon  arrived ;  as  George  would  not  give  up  the  ring,  lie  was  taken  to  the 
lock-up. 

The  affair  caused  a  great  sensation,  and,  after  being  examined  before 
a  magistrate,  and  still  persisting  in  refusing  to  give  up  the  ring,  he  was 
committed  to  the  sessions,  wliere  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  tlieft,  and 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  a 
■trict  search  was  instituted,  the  ruby  ring  was  not  found. 

In  a  neatly  furnished  drawing-room  sat  a  young  female  in  deep  medi- 
tation ;  on  the  morrow  she  was  to  become  a  bride,  the  bride  of  George 
Courtney.  Two  years  had  passed  since  he  had  been  released  from 
prison,  and  he  had  resolved  never  more  to  liave  aught  again  to  do  with 
woman,  till  chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  Jane  Wilsoii.  She  had 
scarce  numbered  eighteen  years,  and  was  fair  as  a  summer's  day.  As 
he  gazed  upon  her  innocent  countenance  he  felt  his  old  passion  creep- 
ing over  him,  and  he  was  soon  caught  in  the  net  of  love.  He  was  near 
twenty-four,  rather  good-looking,  but  pale  through  his  late  confinement 
in  gaol ;  he  was  not  kng  in  Jane's  company  ere  he  gained  her  love  and 
her  father's  consent,  and  they  were  to  be  wedded  on  the  morrow.  Jane 
Wilson  was  aroused  from  her  meditation  by  the  entrance  and  voice  of 
her  betrothed. 

"Ah!  my  Jane,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  have  been  rather  deeply 
absorbed,  for  see  the  fire  has  scarce  a  spark  left." 

"  Then  it  was  through  thinking  of  you  alone,  dear  George,  which  has 
caused  this  mishap,"  said  Mary,  throwmg  back  the  clustering  ringlets 
that  shaded  her  face,  and  bestowing  upon  him  one  of  the  sweetest 
smiles  ever  seen  upon  face  of  woman. 

.  George  felt  blessed,  doubly  blessed,  in  pessession  of  the  maiden's  love. 

The  following  morn  dawned  brighter  than  usual,  the  lark  soared 
higher  in  the  air,  the  linnet  sung  more  sweetly,  the  flowers  were  more  gay 
and  fragrant ;  at  least,  so  thought  George,  for  'twas  his  wedding  day. 
All  were  ready  to  start,  with  the  exception  of  the  bride's  father,  who 
was  to  give  her  away.  What  detained  him  no  one  knew ;  but  he  soon 
entered,  followed  by  another,  and  George  started  as  he  recognised  his 
former  rival,  William  Sheene,  who  was  dressed  in  black,  for  Mary  had 
died  broken-hearted  in  consequence  of  his  ill-usage. 

"  We  have  been  waiting  for  yoH  this  last  half-hour,  father,"  said  Jane. 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  married,  child,"  returned  he  ;  "  but  there 
will  be  no  wedding  to-day." 

"  No  wedding,"  cried  George,  in  surprise;  "and  why  not,  sir?" 

"  My  daughter  shall  not  marry  a  thief,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  A  thief?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Wilson;  "  a  thief  who  would  steal  my  daughter 
for  the  sake  of  her  dower." 

"  'Tis  false!  who  dare  accuse  me  of  theft?" 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  pointing  to  the  self-exulting 
William  Sheene,  "  who  has  shown  me  a  newspaper  containing  an  account 
of  your  conviction  for  stealing  from  his  wife  a  ruby  ring." 

"  And  you  really  believe  it?"  said  George, 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  And  so,  villain,"  said  George,  turning  to  Sheene,  "  you  persist  in 
this  falsehood  V 


"  You  cannot  deny  that  yeu  stole  the  ring  from  my  late  vnfe." 
"I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  took  it  from  her;  but  where  did  she 
get  it?" 

"  I  gave  it  to  her  on  her  wedding  day,"  said  the  other,  proudly. 
When  and  where  did  you  get  it?"  said  George,  quickly. 

At  this  question  Sheene  started  and  changed  colour. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  shouted  George,  "  you  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf;  which 
now  looks  most  like  a  thief?  William  Sheene,  six  years  ago  I  loved 
Mary  Wallack.  I  went  abroad  for  awhile  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  you 
wooed  and  won  her.  You  were  married  on  the  day  I  returned,  and  in 
the  evening  I  took  a  ring  off  your  wife's  finger,  for  a  reason  best  known 
to  myself.  I  would  not  return  it,  and  you  sent  me  to  prison,  but  I 
murmured  not.  I  had  got  the  ring.  I  was  released ;  but  the  secret 
was  still  within  my  breast,  for  you  were  Mary's  husband;  but  you 
now  brand  me  with  the  name  of  thief,  and  would  rob  me  of  my  heart's 
idol,  Jane  Wilson,  as  you  did  of  Mary  Wallack ;  you  come  and  pour 
poison  in  her  father's  ears,  and  say  I  am  a  thief.  If  I  am  a  thief,  who 
made  me  so  ?  where  got  you  the  ring? — I  wDl  tell  you.  You  were  my 
aunt's  butler,  and,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  your  numerous  pecula- 
tions, you,  with  an  accomplice,  first  basely  murdered  the  defenceless 
old  woman,  and  then  robbed  the  house  of  everything  of  value  ;  among 
those  valuables  was  this  ruby  ring.  You  absconded,  and,  by  some 
strange  chance,  you  managed  to  escape  detection.  With  the  proceeds 
of  your  guilt  you  have  been  rioting  in  luxury  ;  but  on  your  wedding 
day,  that  ring  betrayed  you  to  me.  I  would  instantly  have  given  you 
up  to  justice,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  your  wife,  and  for  her 
sake  it  was  that  I  suffered  a  long  false  imprisonment.  She  is  dead,  and 
you  still  endeavour  to  thwart  my  happiness.  You  have  lost  yourself, 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  your  apprehension,  and  you  shall  meet  your  fate 
on  the  gallows." 

Sheene  stood  for  a  few  moments  after  George  had  concluded,  as  if 
turned  to  a  statue  with  surprise  and  horror,  and  then  with  a  yell  of 
fury  he  rushed  upon  the  latter,  and  caught  him  wildly  by  the  throat. 

"  Liar !"  he  cried,  fiercely,  "  recall  your  words,  or  I  will  strangle  you." 

The  bride,  with  a  shriek  of  alarm,  fell  senseless  in  her  father's  arms, 
while  several  of  the  assembled  friends  rushed  between  to  separate  the 
struggling  men. 

But  all  their  attempts  were  fruitless.  The  window  of  the  room 
stood  wide  open,  and  the  two  men,  locked  in  a  deadly  struggle,  gra- 
dually approached  it.  It  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  Sheene  to  drag  his 
antagonist  with  him  through  the  window,  and  thus  perish  together. 
The  latter  perceived  his  object,,  and  with  a  tremendous  effort  contrived 
to  grasp  the  window  sill,  and  free  himself  of  the  furious  Sheene.  With 
a  cry  of  agony  the  murderer  fell  through  the  open  window  into  the 
garden,  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  A  suppressed  scream  of  horror  ran 
through  the  assembled  crowd,  and  when  a  number  of  them  hastened  into 
the  garden,  and  raised  the  wretched  man  from  the  ground,  they  found 
that  he  was  dead.  «  <  x  #  *  x 

Not  many  months  after  these  events,  Jane  Wilson  and  George 
Courtney  were  united  ;  but  the  former  would  often  think  with  a  shudder 
of  the  horrid  crime  that  liad  been  revealed  through  a  ruby  ring. 

H.  J.  Hamp. 


Law  and  Lawyers. — The  French  have  it  amongst  their  old  sayings, 
that  a  good  lawyer  is  a  bad  neighbour,  and  Montaign  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  notion.  IJe  tells  what  he  calls  "  A  Pleasant  Story 
against  the  Practice  of  Lawyert."  "  The  Baron  of  Coupene,  in  Chalesse, 
and  I  have  between  us  the  advowson  of  a  benefice,  of  great  extent,  at 
the  foot  of  our  mountains,  called  Lalontan.  It  was  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  angle,  as  with  those  of  the  vale  of  Augrougre ;  they  lived 
a  peculiar  sort  of  life,  hal  particular  fashions,  clothes,  and  manners,  and 
were  ruled  and  governed  by  certain  particular  laws  and  usages,  received 
from  father  to  son,  to  which  they  submitted  without  other  constraint 
than  the  reverence  to  custom.  This  little  state  had  continued  from  all 
antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition,  that  no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever 
put  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  their  quarrels.  No  advocate  was 
retained  to  give  them  counsel,  nor  stranger  called  in  to  compose  their 
differences,  nor  was  ever  any  of  them  so  reduced  as  to  go  a  begging. 
They  avoided  all  alliances  and  trallic  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  tke  purity  of  their  own  government;  till,  as  they 
say,  one  of  them,  in  the  memory  of  their  fathers,  having  a  mind  spurred 
on  with  a  noble  ambition,  contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his  name  and 
credit  into  reputation,  to  make  one  of  his  sons  something  more  than 
ordinary,  and  having  put  him  to  learn  to  write, made  him  at  last  a  brave 
attorney  for  the  village.  This  fellow  began  to  disdain  their  ancient 
custom,  and  to  buzz  into  people's  ears  the  pomp  of  the  other  parts  oX 
the  nation.  The  first  prank  he  played  was  to  advise  a  friend  of  his, 
whom  somebody  had  offended  by  sawing  oft'  the  horns  of  one  of  his  she 
goats,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  king's  judges,  and  so  he  went  on  iji 
this  practice  till  he  spoiled  all," 
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CHAPTER  CLVir 

FRISON  llEFLECTrONS.— EXAMINATld*    AT    BOW-STREET.  THE  ROAB.  |        ^^'^  disposed  of. 

The  day  broke  to  poor  Rowland  Percy  in  his  cell  in  Newgate  with  all 
the  horrors  of  hopeless  iHiprisowment.  The  dull,  dreary  routine  of  duty 
carried  ou  throughout  all  the  differ ent  parts  of  the  prison  were  but  so 
many  mean^  of  recalling  to  the  oppressed  the  full  sense  of  thtir  sad  and 
unhappy  condition. 

To  Rowland  Percy  they  brouglit  back  the  full  knowledge  of  his  pre- 
sent state,  which  he  had  forf,'-ott(;n  in  tlie  slumbers  that  had  settled  upon 


be  leagued  with  highwaymen  and  housebreakers,  And  others  of  desperSft 
character." 

"Then  a  sufficient  escort  must  bepr&vided;  those  who  have  an 
connection  with  the  York  police  in  London  must  look  to  that  part  c 
the  affair.  I  can  only  order  him  to  be  sent  to  York  under  their  care 
and  I  would  advise  you  yourself,  Mr.  Varley,  to  go  with  them,  siiu-. 
your  evidence  may  be  required,  when  he  reaches  that  place,  to  identil 
him  anew,  and  then  his  execution  will  immediately  follow." 

Varley  bowed  and  left  the  box,  and  Rowland  Percy  was  removed  fron^ 
the  bar.    All  had  occurred  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  Rowland 
found  himself  again  in  the  coach  before  he  could  well  understand  how 


Before  many  hours  had  passed  over,  a  post-chaise  and  a  strong  escort 
was  got  ready,  and  the  order  for  Rowland's  removal,  and  the  dalivery 
of  his  body  to  the  care  of  the  York  police,  being  produced,  he  was  placed 
m  It,  seen  rely  handcufied,  and  an  officer  oii  either  Side  of  him,  while. 
Bernard  Varley  and  several  mounted  officers  rode  on  either  side  of  the 
carriage,  all  well  armed. 

It  was  towards  the  afternoon  that  tliey  commenced  the  journey  to 
York,  leaving  I.ondon  as  early  as  their  departure  could  be  effected, 


walls  of  Newgate  to  an  innocent,  helpless,  and  doomed  man.  nrpspntpH  !  ora,«<««  _  -  .1  v   ,  .    ,  .  m 


■  Newgate  to  an  innocent,  helpless,  and  doomed  man,  presented 
but  little  hope. 

The  locking  and  imlocking  of  wards,  the  closing  of  gates,  the  shoot- 
ing of  bolts,  and  the  hoarse  calling  of  names  were  sounds  that  carried 
but  little  comfort  to  the  heart  of  the  captive.  His  morning  meal  was 
coarse  and  disgusting  to  him,  though  had  he  been  at  liberty  he  could 
have  eaten  a  much  worse,  but  the  knowledge  that  it  is  prison  diet  is 
poison. 

However,  Rowland  Percy  did  eat ;  he  knew  on  that  day  he  should 
have  to  go  through  an  ordeal  that  would,  short  as  it  was  likely  to  be,  re- 
quire some  little  nerve  to  go  through,  for  on  that  day  he  would  be 
brought  up  to  Bow-street,  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified. 

The  hour  came  round,  and  with  it  the  prison  van,  tout  Rowland 
Percy  was  not  included  in  the  number  of  prisoners  to  be  sent  away,  but 
shortly  after  a  body  of  select  officers  came  for  him,  and,  securing  him 
with  handcuffs,  he  was  placed  in  a  coach  and  conveyed  to  the  office  at 
Bow-street. 

Here  was  a  crowd  collected  to  see  what  was  going  forward,  and  Percy 
could  not  help  noticing  momentarily  one  or  two  singular  looking  men, 
who  were  strangely  attired,  and  who  appeared  tu  take  an  interest  in 
him;  but  he  was  hurried  through  them  with  so  much  rapidity  that  he 
could  not  bestow  a  second  glance  upon  them,  and  then  he  was  hurried 
through  a  long  succession  of  passages,  and,  in  company  with  several 
officers,  he  was  compelled  to  await  until  the  moment  for  his  examina- 
tion arrived. 

At  length  ifc  did  arrive,  and  one  of  the  officers  who  came  to  announce 
the  fact,  said, 


starting  that  day,  as'  they  wished  to  leave  town  on  the  next  morning 
early;  but  Varley  appeared  to  be  in  great  anxiety  to  have  Rowland  Te-| 
conducted  to  York  without  a  moment's  delay  if  possible. 

Rowland  Percy's  thoughts  were  anything  but  cheerful  or  hopeful. 
His  life  of  late  had  been  one  scene  of  alternations  of  hope  and  despair, 
hair-breadth  escapes  and  imminent  dangers,  and  the  excitation  natural 
to  this  state  of  things  had  subsided  as  hope  deserted  him,  and  he  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage,  unable  or  unwilling  to  break  the  silence  that 
reigned  around,  by  conversing  with  those  who  had  the  custody  of  him- 
self. 

The  monotonous  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  and  the  feet  of  the 
horses  were,  too,  of  a  character  likely  to  promote  thought  in  preference 
to  speech. 

Towards  the  decline  Of  day,  ere  the  sun  had  by  two  hours  approached 
the  western  limit  of  his  influence,  a  travelling  carriage  came  towards 
town  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  Bernard  Variey's  party  drew  to  one  side  of 
the  road,  which  was  narrow,  to  allow  them  to  pass,  but  in  doing  so  th«: 
two  carriages  approached  very  closely,  and  Percy  was  aroused  from  his  >< 
reverie  by  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  and  on  looking  up  he  caughl 
a  momentary  glance  of  the  form  of  Miranda. 

His  first  motion  was  to  put  his  head  out  of  window;  but  in  this  he 
was  restrained  by  the  officers,  who  would  not  permit  him  to  hold  any 
communication  with  any  person  whatever. 

It  was  indeed  Miranda,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
fully  bent  upr  ■  making  some  effort  for  the  benefit  of  Percy— thair  ob- 
ject being  to  petition  tor  his  pardon  ;  but  this  unexpectec  meeting  al- 
oi         1,-  1,-  ^        ,r   ,  tered  their  plans,  and  Miranda  determined  to  return  to  York  with  ' 

cutof isfn  the  office'''  '  '''''''y'        P^«««-  !  Percy.^and  notto  leave  sight  of  him  whUe  he  was  penuitted  to  live  In 


n  ^1     r  J    ^  J  i.        ,  Anderson  concurred,  and  they  a'tempted  to  eain  snaech  of 


self  in  the  office,  and  was  quickly  placed  at  the  bar. 

One  of  the  officers  explained  to  the  presiding  magistrate  the  state  of 


j  municate  with  their  prisoner. 

i  *u       •  T,     ,     ,  ,^  I       Miranda,-' said  Bernard  Varlev.  riding  ub  to  the  ohafiot.  "  I  would 

the  case— that  Jhe  prisoner,  Rowland  Percy,  had  been  convicted  of  I  speak  with  you.''  "  wie  ^oariui,     i  Monia 


murder  at  the  York  assizes,  and  condemned  to  suffer  deatk,  but  that 
he  had  escaped  from  the  condemned  cell,  and  was  now  recaptured. 

"  Have  you  evidence  of  his  identity  V  inquired  the  magistrate  of  the 
officer. 

"Yes,  your  worship,  Mr.  Varley,  the  prosecutor  in  the  case,  is  here 
to  swear  to  the  man." 

"Then  let  him  be  sworn." 

Varley,  accordingly  came  forward,  and,  with  a  smile  of  fiendish 
malice,  took  his  station  in  tiie  witness-box.  Rowla'id  stood  up  and 
gaised  upon  the  villain  calmly,  and  said,  in  clear  and  distinct  tones, 

"Mark  me,  that  man,  Bernard  Varley,  is  the  murderer  of  Sir  George 
Rankley— to  obtain  first  his  property,  and  then  to  force  his  destitute 
child  to  wed  him  for  support.  The  day  will  come,  and  that  before  long, 
and  yet  too  late,  perhaps,  to  save  me,  that  will  make  this  apparent." 

Bernard  Varley  turned  deathly  pale,  as  he  listened  to  these  words, 
bwt  he  answered  them  not;  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  part  of  the 
office  where  the  magistrates  sat ;  he  appeared  to  be  unable  to  look  to- 
wards the  deck  where  Percy  stood. 

The  presiding  magistrate  shook  his  head,  and  said,  in  an  unconcerned 
tone, 

"Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Varley  ?" 

"Yea,  I  do.  He  is  the  same  Rowland  Percy  who  was  condemned  to 
death  at  York,  and  afterwards  escaped  from  his  prison." 

"  Well,"  aaid  the  magistrate,  "  th«n  all  1  can  do  is  to  order  hi»  deten- 
tion and  return  to  York." 

"  He  has  escaped  once,  your  worship,"  said  Varley,  deferentially  to 
the  magistrate,  "  and  raa^  do  eo  again,  especiftily  m  U  k  well  known  to 


your  'j»;re- 


"  Monster !— murderer  of  my  father  !  insult  me  not 
sence,  nor  the  air  with  your  voice." 

"You  know  who  is  yonder?"  and  Bernard  Varley  pointed  trium- 
phantly and  significantly  towards  the  carriage  in  which  Rowland  was 
a  prisoner. 

"Execrable  villain  !  it  is  a  victim  of  your  crimes,"  she  said,  in  a  voi(!i» 
that  too  plainly  spoke  her  abhorrence  of  him  she  spoke  to. 

"  'Tis  well,"  replied  Varley;  "  we  travel  towards  York,  and  a  second 
escape  will  not  be  easy.  I  have  desired  an  interview  with  you,  and  you 
deny  it ;  be  it  so ;  you  may  mourn  the  consequences.  1  have  given  you 
an  alternative  which  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  accept — think  of  it." 

As  he  said  this,  he  rode  forward,  lor  he  desired  not  to  be  drawn  into 
a  lengthened  conversation  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

Miranda's  feelings  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  ;  her  despair  ,  and 
agony  were  great  at  thus  again  seeing  Rowland  Percy  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  knowledge  that  Bernard  Var- 
ley was  present  to  triumph  in  her  misery,  she  could  not  have  maintained 
even  the  appearance  of  calmness.  ,  ; 

At  this  moment  they  Were  met  by  a  horseman,  who  immediSlfely 
turned  into  the  road iioni  a  crossroad.     It  vas  a  servant  in  iiver>'. 
attired  as  if  he  had  bet-n  sent  expross  to  some  distant  part.    "Wlien  he  . 
came  up  to  the  party,  he  rode  up  close  t»  the  carriage,  and  endea.  eured 
to  look  into  it,  when  Bernard  Varley  cried, 

"  Stand  off,  tellow !  you  cannot  cumt-  here ;  Uare  to  %proach  tJiat 
carriage,  and  I  will  have  you  punished." 

''  I  am  h^re,  you  see,"  replied  the  servant  ;  "and  therefore; CWX .go 
on  auy  road,  and  as  for  your  punishment  that  you  threaten  lac  with, 
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.•ou  must  have  canse  to  five  it  me ;  but  I  warn  you  to  be  careful,  or  if 
t  comes  to  my  master's  ears,  he  vriU  punish  you  for  interfering  with 
rae." 

"  HoTT,  scoundrel,  dare  you  talk  thus  to  me  I 

"  Yes,  to  a  much  better  looking  man  than  you  are,"  repUed  the  man. 
I  am  on  the  highway,  aud  I  don't  expect  to  be  stopped  by  you." 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  one  of  the  officers,  "  we  can- 
not have  any  of  this." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  don't  wish  it ;  but  why  do  you  have  such  a 
quarrelsome  helper  with  you  T 

"  You  must  keep  clear  of  the  carriage,  else  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
do  more  than  persuade  you :  we  are  officers,  and  have  a  prisoner." 

"  If  vou  had  said  that  at  first,  all  would  have  been  right.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  troublesome,  but  company  on  a  long  road  is  desirable  ;  as  it's 
not  wanted,  however,  I'll  fall  back. " 

So  saving,  he  drewh's  bridle,  and  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the  car- 
riage in' which  Miranda  rode  with  Mr.  Anderson.  He  rode  for  a  short 
rime  in  silence,  and  then  he  came  close  to  the  carriage,  and  looking 
Hard  at  Miranda,  he  said.  j 

"  Mi?s  Rankley  must  take  no  notice  of  me."  j 

Miranda  then  started,  and  looking  at  the  man  who  rode  by  the  side  j 
of  the  carriage,  after  soHie  scrutiny,  she  recognised  Ned  Witlet,  and 
though  despair  sat  heavy  at  her  heart,  yet  a  ray  of  pleasure  beamed  j 
from  her  countenance  at  seeing  one  who  had  so  much  befriended  her  at  ^ 
liberty.  She  was  about  to  express  her  feelings,  when  he  motioned  , 
sflence  to  her.  and  said, 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  if,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  a  row  should  take 
place.  I  have  a  few  friends  below,  and  they  will  try  to  do  something. 
G«i  knows  if  it  will  be  effectual.  Be  ailent,  and  de  not  mix  yourself 
io  it.  What  can  be  done,  will  be  done,  and  be  sure  that  friends  will 
be  at  hand  all  the  way  to  York." 

Miranda's  heart  beat  with  fear  and  hope  alternately.  She  dreaded 
the  event  slie  hoped  wou.d  take  place;  she  feared  the  result.  Bernard 
Varley,  she  thought,  would  have  provided  against  any  such  contingency, 
and  perhaps  Rowland  Percy  might  fall  by  liis  hand,  for  no  deed,  bhe 
thought,  was  too  bad  or  devilish  for  Bernard  Varley. 

CHAPTER  CLVIII. 

THE  HORSEMAN.— A  .MOOKLIGHT  NK.HT.— THE  ATTEMPTED  RESCUE. 

Towards  the  evening,  the  whole  party— Rowland  Percy,  his  escort, 
and  B«  naid  Va-ley,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Miranda  and  Mr. 
Anderson  in  the  carriage,  reached  a  romantic  and  beautifully  wooded 
valley,  through  which  meandered  a  quiet  and  placid  stream,  whose  uu- 
rufBed  Looom  was  yet  free  from  the  swelling  floods  of  winter. 

The  trees  were  now  bare  of  their  leaves,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  the  hardiest 
of  them  retained  their  foliage,  with  some  wild  tmdergvowth  and  weeds  ; 
the  beauty  oi"  the  scene,  however,  had  no  chatm  to  the  eyes  of  Miranda, 
her  heart  was  with  Rowland  Percy,  and  she  saw  but  the  carriage  in 
which  he  waa. 

Ne.ther  did  Rewlaud  Percy  himself  feel  the  charm  that  nature  had 
thrown  over  the  spo' ;  he  looked  vacanily  on  all  around,  hi.s  soul  received 
not  the  impression  of  things  without,  or  the  landscape  would  have  con- 
veyed but  melanc-holy  impressions  to  liis  mind.  Had  he  noticed  that 
quiet  placid  scene,  he  would  have  contrasted  it  with  his  own  unhappy 
condition.  Sad  images  of  the  past  would  arise  and  tend  to  embitter  the 
few  hours  that  were  yet  left  to  him  in  this  life. 

The  day  was  fast  waning,  and  daikness  coming  on  apace.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  too,  twilight  was  short ;  and  soon  after  sunset,  total 
darkness  ensued.  The  day  liad  been  a  line  one  for  the  time  of  year; 
and  as  the  sun  declined,  a  more  than  autumnal  sunset  was  ob.served. 
Winter  had  not  yet  placed  her  indelible  stamp  upon  nature,  many  green 
,pots— many  gardens  yet  flourished  in  beauty,  and  even  the  produce  of 
•oroe  of  the  later  fruits  were  yet  standing. 

They  now  approached  the  beautiful  vailey  that  lay  at  their  feet ;  and 
If  the  pro-pect  could  be  viewed  at  one  moment  in  preference  to  another, 
It  was  when  the  spectator  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  met  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  coming  from  the  opposite  eind  of  the  valley,— 
•'the  beautiful  west  " 

The  sun  had  already  reached  the  horizon,  and  was  partially  obscured 
by  the  distant  barrier  to  human  sight.  The  glories  ol  the  west  were  at 
their  full,  but  they  wonld  shortlv— very  shortly  fade.  P'or  when  the  sun 
has  reached  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  he  sinks  rapidly  behind  ttie  distant 
objerta,  and  all  hi*  gloomy  tints  soon  recede  from  the  enraptured  ob- 
server's ga/e  at  t hist  season. 

The  cool  refreshing  Inreeze  which  springs  uj*  after  sunset,  is  a  balm  to 
the  hfated  roorn,  an-l  as  nelrorae  as  v.ater  is  to  the  parched  lips  of  the 
travpjVr  ir.  tlie  s-tnUy  (ItHefts  <if'  Arabia.  Tlie  hfat  of  tlie  day  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  now,  although  warm,  yet  the  gentle  tanning 
of  tK<*  freeze  rendered  frie  dvenlng' fleHghtful. 

The  many  tfbj«ct«  fh«l  etitranc^  tMumtvt,  foiHi'tftlrf  <f(  (He  ehief  in- 


ducements, to  prolong  an  evening  ramble  to  a  moonlight  return.  The 
eventide  is  that  in  which  many  of  the  summer  insects  appear  most ; 
true  it  is,  that  the  gaudy  butterfly  has  fled,  and  the  bee,  with  yellow 
thighs  laden  with  honey,  may  now  be  seen  hurrying  homeward  to  the 
distant  hive,  while  the  gentle  murmur  he  makes  as  he  flies  through 
the  air,  may  be  mistaken  for  satisfaction,  or  expressive  of  fatigue. 

The  beetle  or  chafer  tribe  now  fly  about  and  dart  through  the  air, 
especially  where  there  are  avenues  of  large  trees  ;  coming  often  with 
great  force  against  the  face  of  those  who  are  near,  to  their  annoyauoe 
and  sometimes  alarm.  The  odour  from  many  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  adorn  gardens  or  hedge -rows,  ujw  arise  and  gratify  the  senses.  All 
is  beauty,  and  sweetness  u  carried  in  every  passing  breath  of  air  that  U 
gently  wafted  onwards  by  an  unseen  power.  ,       „•    ,,  ,,, 

Daylight  has  quitted  this  scene  of  quiet  and  calmness;  .^h«  m»Wi>,i^ 
rising  placidly  in  an  opposite  quarter,  and  her  mild  rays  tl}row  so  fine 
and  delicate  a  light,  thai,  the  eyes  wander  over  nature,  delighted  and 
charmed  at  the  transition  from  the  broad  and  yellow  tint  of  the  sun,  to 
the  silvery,  flooding  light  of  the  moon.  ,    ,  , 

Here  and  there  a  star  is  faintly  visible,  and,  as  the  sun  sinks  lRwe«,^ud 
lower,  the  influence  of  his  rays  are  less  felt,  and  those  tiny  lights  begin 
to  sparkle  with  great  brilliancy,  though  with  a  subduod  light. 

The  light  that  now  sheds  such  pleasing  influence  upon  every  object 
around,  the  broad  and  well  defineil  shadows,  speak  plainly  for  the  efful- 
gence of  the  moon's  rays,  while  all  oiher  objects  a^.pear  silvered  over 
and  to  have  lost  the  quiot  tints  tiiey  exhibited  by  sunlight.  The  tdXi 
trees  stood  up  boldly  by  the  road-side,  aud  their  dark  forms  told  strongly 
against  the  sky  ;  the  distant  scats  were  plainly  discernible,  for  thoir 
white  stuccoed  fronts  were  easily  perceived  v/hen  the  moon.'s  rays  were 
thrown  i^pon  them. 

The  quiet  hour  of  evening  is  the  sweetest  and  most  chosen  by  lovers 
for  their  rambles— the  subdued  light — the  genial  air  now  cooled  and 
flt  for  gentle  exercise,  and  the  inability  of  every  person  to  gaze  upon 
and  recognise  the  wanderers. 

The  corn  fields  present  a  pleasing  andl  gratifying  sight,  for  the  corn 
when  near  ripening,  waves  its  graceful  head  to  the  evening  breeze  in 
undulating  motion  ;  while  the  tall  rank  herbage  in  every  heuge  now  ac- 
knowledged the  same  soft  influence,  and  bowed  down  as  if  in  gratitude 
for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  breeze. 

On  nights  such  as  this,  the  bat  leaves  its  accustomed  haunt  and 
searches  in  the  air  for  its  food,  choosing  this  hour  for  its  calmness  and 
seclusion  ;  for  most  creatures  have  long  sought  their  places  of  nightly 
refuge,  except  the  owl,  that  w'ith  sweeping  and  noiseless  wing,  takes 
its  swift  flight  in  s-earch  of  prey,  with  which,  when  taken,  it  returns 
to  its  haunt  with  a  loud  screaming  note. 

Thus  the  evening — a  moonlight  evening  is  the  sweetest  time  that  can 
be  chosen  for  a  ramble  by  the  river's  brink,  or  tlirough  the,  copses,  whe"i-e 
nature  rises  in  all  her  pride  and  beauty.  ,  . 

Sad  thoughts  arose  in  the  mind  of  Miranda  Rankley,  as  the  corte.^je 
descended  the  valley,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  moonlight  was  much 
diminished  by  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  tall  fir  and  pine  trees  that 
grew  in  a  plantation  near  the  road.  ,         ;    .  ' 

Occasionally  a  few  clouds  would  cross  the  mooYt's  disk,  aiid  involve 
the  whole  party  in  utter  darkness,  which  was  again  illunriinecl  by  the 
cold  cha.te  rays  of  the  moon,  v.-ith  the  same  occasional  interruptions. 

They  had  proceeded  thus  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance,  when, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  they  met  with  an  intorrupticiri;  And  thai', 
nothing  less  than  a  felled  tree  laying  across  the  load.        -     ,  . 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  "  1  never  yet  sW  the  like  ; 
and  strange  that  it  should  be  left  here  in  such  a' position,  lor  its  stops 
the  whole  road." 

"  Look  to  your  prisoner,"  said  Bernard  Varley,  whose  fears  for  Row- 
land's safe  custody,  made  him  suspect  eery  accidental  circumstance  an 
affording  indications  of  design,  and  that  design,  to  baulk  hhn  of  his  ufi 
gratified  revenge. 

To  get  the  carriage  over  was  out  of  the  question  by  driving,  aAd  to 
r move  the  tree  equally  hopeless;  and  all  that  remained  was  but  to  lift 
the  carriage  over,  whicli  they  did  by  using  the  force  of  four  or  live  men 
to  lift  It  up  by  the  axles,  and  thus  put  one  end  over  at  a  time. 

They  had  just  got  the  hind  wheels  over  this  impediment,  a!nil  they 
were  once  more  involved  in  darkness  by  the  ten/porary  dbiscunty  of  t!i« 
moon  by  the  passing  clouds,  when  a  loud  shout  resounded  in  their  em's, 
and  a  de.<^perate  attack  was  made  upon  the  whole  party, 

Bernard  Varley  immediately  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  offlfceV^^  krfd  ^ 
fought  like  a  maniac,  striking  at  he  knew  not  whom,  and  recelvillj^^ 
desperate  blows  in  exf'hange,  equally  ignorant  from  whom. 

The  carriage  that  contained  Rowland  Percy  was  closely  beset,  arid'  had 
he  been  in  it  at  the  moment,  no  doubt  he  would  ha:ve  been  saciiliced' to 
Bernard  Varley's  desire  that  he  should  not  escape  with  life  ;  for  with 
raanlacal  fury,  h^  fired  fvlU  in  th^  spot  where  l»^rcy  at  e(  moiii'elHt  hfef ote 
I  s<at,  Irut  he  had  Alighted,  to  aillOAV  the  cstrdage  to  bVlirt^d  <^velr,  aVd  ^in' 
at  the  bihtt  Hide. 
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The  report  of  Varley's  pistol  was  a  signal  for  the  discharge  of  several 
more,  and  the  sound  ef  fire-arms  rung  sharp  and  clear  upon  the  mid- 
night air.  The  struggle  was  sharp  and  obstinate,  but  never  once  had 
Percy  the  remotest  chance  of  escape,  for  he  was  surrounded  by  eight 
desperate  men,  who  were  well  used  to  strife,  and  who  would  have 
perilled  their  lives  ere  they  would  have  missed  the  reward:  besides  these 
there  were  Varley  and  the  drivers. 

Several  desperate  rushes  were  made  upon  the  officers  ;  by  men  with 
bludgeons  and  blackened  faces,  disguised  in  a  variety  of  clothes,  but 
they  withstood  the  attempts,  and  fired  upon  their  assailants  repeatedly, 
though  none  seemed  to  fall,  save  one  who  was  believed  to  be  dead. 

After  many  minutes  contention,  the  attempt  was  not  persevered  in, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  officers  were  too  strong  for  the  assailants,  who 
were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  merely  armed  with  bludgeons ;  not 
that  the  attempt  was  given  up  without  some  desperate  hurts  oa  either 
side  ;  some  of  the  officers  could  hardly  stand  under  their  injuries,  and 
one  man  had  his  arm  fractured. 

Bernard  Varley  seemed  to  be  a  mark  for  their  vengeance,  for  his 
bruises  were  neither  few  nor  light ;  and  when  the  assailants  drew  off, 
one  of  them  fired  a  pistol  full  at  him,  but  it  missed  their  object,  and  l\e{ 
escaped  the  death  that  was  intended  for  him. 

"Mount!  mount!"  cried  Varley,  with  frantic  energy,  "mount,  and 
ride  from  this  hollow,  else  the  attempt  will  be  renewed.  Once  in  the 
open  road,  and  the  dogs  shall  meet  with  the  death  they  deserve." 

Obeying  his  directions  rather  as  the  impulse  of  their  own  nature,  the 
officers  thrust  Rowland  Percy  into  the  carriage,  and  mounting  their 
horses,  they  bade  the  driver  drive  on. 

In  less  than  ten  miautes,  they  had  passed  the  valley,  crossed  the 
bridge  that  spanned  the  stream  that  so  peacefully  glided  on,  and  were 
once  more  on  the  open  road,  Avhere  they  could  see  and  effectually  resist 
assailants  if  any  offered  opposition. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  a  road-side  inn  appeared  in  sight,  and 
Bernard  Varley  said,  pointing  to  it,  "  we  must  stop  there  for  the  night, 
and  secure  the  prisoner." 

The  officers  were  willing  enough,  for  there  were  few  but  what  were 
fatigued  and  much  bruised ;  and  the  whole  party  halted  before  the  door 
of  an  old-fashioned  road-side  house. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


The  Eccentuic  Essex  Butcher. — In  August,  1799,  died  at  Rom- 
ford, in  Essex,  Mr.  Wilson,  an  eminent  butcher  of  that  town,  a  great 
proficient  in  psalmody,  and  a  very  singular  character.  Every  Sunday 
before  the  service  began  at  church  he  used  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
congregation  with  singing  psalms  by  himself  till  the  minister  came  into 
the  desk.  He  once  thought  to  put  a  trick  upon  the  minister  of  Rom- 
ford. He  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  minister's  meeting,  and  pay 
his  tithes,  but  did  not  appear;  he  afterwards  waited  on  the  clergyman, 
who  was  for  immediately  proceeding  to  business,  but  Wilson  insisted 
upon  first  entertaining  him  with  a  psalm.  In  this  kind  of  merriment 
he  passed  the  whole  evening,  drinking  and  singing  psalms,  till  he  had 
emptied  three  bottles  of  wine  and  tired  the  minister's  patience.  They 
parted,  without  finishing  the  business  of  tithes,  and  next  morning, 
instead  ef  three  guineas,  which  the  overnight's  guest  usually  paid,  he 
was  ordered  to  pay  nine  guineas  for  his  tithes,  or  they  would  be  taken 
in  kind.  With  this  demand  Wilson  found  himself  obliged  to  comply, 
and  this  sum  continued  his  tithe  composition  ever  afterwards.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  a  firm  friend  to  the  church.  On  the  last  fast  day  before 
his  death,  while  all  the  congregation  were  taking  refreshment  between 
the  morning  and  evening  service,  he  never  quitted  the  church,  but  re- 
peated the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  sung  appropriate  psalms  from  pew  to  pew, 
till  he  had  performed  there  his  favourite  devotions  in  every  pew  in  the 
church.  His  singularity  was  publicly  denoted  by  the  manner  of  eating 
and  the  quantity  of  his  meals.  With  a  shoulder  or  leg  of  lamb,  per- 
haps, in  his  hand,  and  a  quantity  of  salt  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  which 
carried  the  joint,  a  large  knife  in  the  other  hand,  and  a  small  loaf  in  his 
pocket,  he  would  walk  through  the  town,  and  not  return  liome  till  he 
had  eaten  the  whole  of  his  provisions.  In  penmanship,  as  in  psalmody, 
few  men  could  excel  him.  He  daily  practised  it  in  his  business.  Such 
curious  butcher's  bills  were  never  seen  ;  they  were  exquisitely  well 
written,  but  highly  whimsical.  The  top  line  German  text,  the  next 
Roman  print ;  beef  in  one  handwriting,  mutton  in  another,  and  lamb  in 
a  third. 

Preaching  Covered. — In  ICyGi,  a  priest  preaching  before  Elizabeth, 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  made  her  the  obeisance  of  three  bows,  as  was 
custemary,  she  sent  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  to  hira  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  willing  him  to  put  on  his  cap,  which  he  did,  keeping  it  on  to 
the  end.  In  this  reign  an  ordinance  was  made  that  at  the  name  of 
Christ  every  woman  curtsey  and  every  man  take  off  his  cap.  In  1003 
was  an  order  that  all  persons  be  uncovered  in  the  churches.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  there  were  attemjits  made  to  restore  the  an- 
cient usage,  l)ut  tUey  made  Uttle  impression  on  tlie  public  at  large, 


THE  THREE  TREE  WELL. 

[The  Three  Tree  Well  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
pretty  little  river  Kelvin,  near  Glasgow,  and  is,  in  summer,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  Glasgowegians.] 

Wliile  Sol  sends  forth  his  cheering  ray, 
An'  decks  wi'  golden  beams  the  day; 
While  fragrant  flowers  their  sweets  exhale, 
And  scent  the  softly  passing  gale  ; 
While  warblers  sing  from  ev'ry  tree ; 
While  active  is  the  honey  bee; 
Come,  Jessie,  let  us  thro'  the  dell, 
An'  wander  by  the  Three  Tree  Well. 

There  Kelvin's  pure,  transparent  stream 
Flows,  glitt'ring  in  the  sunny  beam, 
An'  gently  ripplin'  glides  alang 
The  bushes,  trees,  an'  shrubs  amang. 
There,  dearest  Jessie,  you  may  see 
The  form  tkat  sae  enraptures  me. 
The  image  o'  thy  bonnie  sel' 
Reflected  in  the  Three  Tree  Well. 

Alang  the  verdant  banks  we'll  stray. 
Thro'  wild  woods  green,  we'll  take  our  way, 
Where,  in  some  shaded,  cool  retreat 
We'll  shelter  frae  the  summer  heat. 
There,  free  from  all  that  can  annoy, 
We'll  think  an'  apeak  o'  future  joy. 
When  happy  we'U  thegither  dwell 
Near  Kelvin  an'  the  Three  Tree  Well. 

Jamks  Pendkr, 


Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  the  Laughing  Gas. — After  my  return 
from  a  long  journey,  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  being  fatigued,  I 
respired  nine  quarts  of  nitrous  oxide,  having  been  thirty-three  days 
without  breathing  any.  After  the  first  six  or  seven  respirations  I  gra- 
dually  began  to  lose  the  perception  of  external  things,  and  a  vivid  and 
intense  recollection  of  some  former  experiments  passed  through  ray 
mind,  so  that  I  called  out  "  what  an  amazing  concentration  of  ideas." — 
On  another  occasion,  after  being  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  breathing-box, 
of  the  capacity  of  nine  cubic  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he  became 
habituated  to  the  excitement  of  the  gas,  which  was  there  carried  on 
gradually,  and  after  having  been  in  this  place  of  confinement  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  during  which  time  ho  less  a  quantity  than  eighty 
quarts  were  thrown  in,  this  experimentalist  says,  "  the  moment  after  I 
came  out  of  the  box  I  began  to  respire  twenty  quarts  of  unmingled 
nitrous  oxide.  A  thrill,  extending  from  the  chest  to  the  extremities, 
was  almost  immediately  produced.  I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension, 
highly  pleasurable,  in  every  limb,  my  visible  impressions  were  dazzling, 
and  apparently  magnified.  I  heard  distinctly  every  sound  in  the  room, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  of  my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable 
sensation  increased,  T  lost  all  connection  with  external  things,  trains  of 
vivid,  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  my  mind,  and  were  con- 
nected with  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  sensations  perfectly 
novel.  I  existed  in  a  world  of  newly  connected  and  newly  modified 
ideas.  When  I  was  awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  by  Dr. 
Kinglake,  who  took  the  bag  from  my  mouth,  indignation  and  pride 
were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  persons  about  me.  My 
emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime,  and  for  a  moment  I  walked 
round  the  room,  perfectly  regardless  of  what  was  said  to  me.  I  en- 
deavoured to  recal  my  ideas.    They  were  feeble  and  indistinct." 


NOTICE  TO  correspondents. 

All  communications  (post-paid)  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at 
the  office,  when  they  will  meet  with  Immediate  attention. 

C.  W. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  conclusion  of  "  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood"  at  the  author's  earlies-t  convenience.  It  shall  be  put  in 
hand  directly  on  its  receipt. 

II.  J.  Church. — If  our  correspondent  will  let  us  know  his  address,  the 
volume  shall  be  forwarded.  "  The  Husband's  Lament"  is  rather  too 
common  place  ;  but  the  "  Sonnet"  is  accepted. 

M.  A.  L.  H.  is  labouring  under  a  misapprehension.  From  the  tenor  of 
his  note,  we  supposed  that  his  communication  was  a  gratuitoun  one, 
no  mention  being  made  of  remuneration.  Had  it  been  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  been  inserted. 
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THE  MISER; 

OR,  THE  FATAL  PROPIIECY'.  I 

Is  the  year  1800,  on  the  road-side,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  | 
of  Frinton,  which  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Essex  coast,  stood  , 
a  sftlitary  cottage.    From  its  miserable  exterior  appearance,  any  casual  i 
observer  would  have  taken  it  to  be  untenanted  ;  however,  such  was  | 
not  ca^e,  for  it  was  occupied  by  a  man  of  avaricious  habits,  named 
Simon  Grapple,  and  his  daut,'hter  Rosetta.    The  ir.terior  of  the  cottage 
■was  nearly  as  uncomfortable  as  the  exterior,  for  the  old  man  was 
always  telling  his  daughter  that  to  keep  a  place  tidy  wore  out  the 
furniture,  and  caused  an  unnecessary  expense  in  various  articles  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  always  ended  in  saying  that  she  certainly  would 
be  the  ruin  of  him  if  she  persisted  in  her  continual  cleaning  and 
dusting. 

Ro.<etta  was  a  good-tempered  and  fine  grown  girl  of  sixteen,  with 
pretty  features,  and  she  humoured  her  parent  in  every  wish  consistent 
with  her  duty,  and  although  Simon  Grapple  was  as  disagreeable  as  most 
ava.-icious  men,  still  he  was  verj-  fond  of  his  daughter,  and  so,  indeed, 
was  fche  of  her  father.  Rosetta  had  a  suitor  of  the  name  of  "William 
Stanley,  who  had  been  promised  her  hand,  should  he  be  able  to  produce 
a  good  round  sum.  William,  although  the  son  of  a  respectable;  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  could  not  raise  the  required  sum  ;  but  his  father 
said  to  him  one  day,  when  walking*in  the  fields, — 

"  Well,  William,  I  ituppo«e  you  intend  giving  up  possession  of  your 
lady-love,  since  you  cannot  meet  old  Grapple's  wishes  '." 

'•  No,  no,"  answered  the  youth,  gaily,  "  not  I,  father  ;  my  love  does 
not  so  soon  get  cool,  and  if  I  had  but  a  hundred  pounds  in  my  pos- 
sesion. I  should  go  abroad,  and  there  seek  my  fortune,  that  is,  provided 
1  could  ensure  Rosetta's  consent,  and  her  father's  sanction  for  her  to 
remain  single  for  three  years  longer;  when,  by  that  period,  I  feel  assured 
I  .should  return  with  more  gold  than  even  the  covetous  (irapple  now 
desires  of  me." 

"  Why,  my  boy,"  said  his  father,  "  what  have  you  got  into  your  head 
now? — building  castles  in  the  air,  as  many  have  done  before  you.  Your 
inr;lination,  William,  I  know  is  good,  and  j'oii  are  not  wanting  in 
abilities  ;  but  even  with  money  in  hand,  and  talents  to  back  it,  there  are 
a  vnf.t.  number  of  risks  to  run  In  seeking  your  much  desired  ends,  so 
III  at  i  am  fearful  you  will  never  arrive  at  the  haven  of  your  sanguine 
wishes;  however,  to  show  you  that  1  am  not  sellish,  1  will  advance  a 
hundred  guineas  towards  the  fulfilment  of  your  views,  and  may  Heaven, 
my  boy,  assist  you  in  your  hazardous  and  spirited  undertaking." 

William  upon  this  heartily  thanked  his  kind  lather,  and  immediately 
set  out  to  Simon  (irajjple's  to  make  known  the  particulars,  and  the 
latter,  upon  hearing  them,  said  to  him, — 

"  Why,  William,  if  Rosetta  has  no  ob'ection  to  wait  tliat  period,  I 
hfivf  none,  only  I  should  have  liked  it  better  had  it  been  sooner,  for 
recollect  the  expenses  will  have  been  long  and  heavy  by  that  time,  and 
you  must  know  that  Richard  Parker  is  ready  to  advance  a  good  round 
sum  to  possess  himself  of  my  slaughter;  but  as  Rosetta  has  a  very 
great  aversion  to  him,  I  shall  not  press  her  to  have  him." 

Rosetta  now  entered  the  room  while  they  were  still  talking,  and  with 
a  slight  bluih,  accom]>anied  with  a  sweet  smile,  showed  how  gratified 
she  was  at  the  sight  of  William  Stanley. 

"  Well,  Rosetta,"  said  her  father,  "  Stanley  intends  going  abroad  for 
three  years  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  you  have 
resolution  enough  to  wait  that  period,  for  should  he  be  forti^nate  enough 
by  tliea  to  becure  n  Jiajidsyiuc  fcum  i>f  money,  why  you  well  kmit  I 


shall  have  no  objection  to  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law ;  but  that  should 
he  not  come  back  with  the  necessary  pecuniary  resources,  or  perchance^ 
not  heard  of  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  time,  I  shall  consider  you  iu 
duty  bound  then  to  accept  Richard  Parker  for  your  future  husband. 
Wliat  dost  say,  Rosetta  ?" 

"  Why,  father,"  said  she,  "  if  I  am  doomed  to  be  disappointed  iu 
William  Stanley  as  a  luisband,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  yield  again  my 
heart  to  any  one  el.se  ;  my  hand,  to  oblige  you,  dear  father,  I  might,  but 
never  could  any  aliection  follow  in  good  fellowship  with  it.  So» 
William,"  she  continued,  with  eyes  dim  with  tears,  "  if  it  must  be  so, 
rest  assured  that  Ptosetta's  heart  shall  be  given  to  no  other  than  your- 
self, and  her  prayers  night  and  day  Mill  be  offered  up  to  Heaven  for 
your  speedy  and  prosperous  return." 

Upon  this  she  hastily  left  the  room  to  give  full  vent  to  her  grief, 
while  Stanley,  after  a  little  further  conversation  with  her  father,  re- 
turned homewards,  when  upon  the  following  day  he  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  for  Ceylon,  where  I  shall  leave  him  with  his  soul  entirely  en- 
grossed with  the  thoughts  of  his  Rosetta  and  his  present  undertaking. 

Let  us  now,  courteous  reader,  with  your  pervnission,  pass  over  two 
years  and  a  half,  without  commenting  upon  the  common  daily  occiu- 
rences  that  transpired  at  the  miser's,  or  Farmer  Stanley's.  Richard 
Parker,  it  is  true,  called  twice  at  the  cottage,  but  his  reception  being 
anything  but  flattering,  he  told  Grapple  at  his  last  visit,  that  he  might 
keep  his  daughter  to  himself,  since  he  was  so  mighty  particular. 

It  was  towards  the  evening,  about  this  period,  that  Grapple  was  re- 
turning home  from  a  visit  to  one  of  his  tenants,  to  demand  '^payment 
of  some  arrear  of  rent,  but  as  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  any. 
he  was  by  no  means  in  a  very  amiable  temper.  Just  as  he  had  arrived 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  his  home,  an  old  woman  of  a  very 
unprepossessinu-  appearance  came  up  to  liim  and  demanded,  alma. 
Grapple  immediately  said  to  her, — 

"  Old  hag,  get  thee  home,  nor  intrude  tliy  unsightly  presence  upon 
my  sight.  I  am  very  poor  myself,  therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  give  ti» 
anybody,  much  less  to  any  such  as  thee ;  &o  move  aside,  and  let  m© 
pass  on." 

\     The  old  crone,  upon  this  .speech,  fi.xed  her  sunken  eyes  upon  him,  and 

said,  scowlingly, — 

"  Take  care,  Mr.  Grapple,  how  you  treat  Meg  Marvel,  or  perhaps  yon. 
;  may  have  cause  to  repent.    Know  ye  not  that  I  can  read  tlie  stars,  and 

so  foretell  man's  futur.;  destiny Bestow  then  but  a  trifle,  and  I  will 
1  reai  your  future  fate — say,  shall  it  be  so  ?" 

I  "  I  tell  you  once  again,"  answered  Grapple,  angrily,  "  I  have  no 
i  money  to  give  away,  and  as  for  your  prognostications,  I  disbelieve  them 
altogether  ;  and  if  I  did  give  credence  to  theno,  you  should  never  be 
one  farthing  the  richer  for  that ;  so  get  thee  home  with]  your  wild  trash, 
for  the  sight  of  so  loathsome  a  creatura  as  thou  ait,  greatly  oflrend.s  my 
sight.    (Jet  thee  hence — away  !    Hag — away  !" 

"  Wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  old  crone,  "  darest  thou  insult  me  thus? 
Know  you  not,  base  churl,  that  I  am  in  posses.sion  of  the  secret  of  your 
!  heart Money  it  is  that  thy  whole  soul  covets,  and  in  a  large  strong 
'  box  you  have  there  amassed  a  sum  of  gold  that  would  be  more 
I  fitting  for  a  king  than  such  a  cold-hearted  wretch  as  thee  ;  but  'twill 


avail  thee  nought,  for  your  life's  thread  is  nearly  spun,  and  ere  this  day 
three  months,  you  will  meet  with  sudden  and  unexpected  dissolution, 
while  that  very  box  which  your  heart  doats  to  gaze  upon,  will  become 
the  receptacle  of  your  imworthy  carcass.  Mark  me  !  1  say  that  in  that 
very  chest  you  now  so  idolize,  shall  you  terminate  your  mortal  career. 
So  tremble  for  the  consequences  ere  this  day  three  months." 

The  miser,  during  this  speech,  more  than  once  wished  to  get  away,  but. 
Meg  Marvel  >va9  iletfnjuneU  lie  sUyuld  hear  M  she  had  to  ?ay  pri«  tv) 
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suffering  him  to  depart ;  when,  having  concluded,  she  v/ent  away,  and 
was  goon  lost  to  view  iu  tl^.e  uow  dusky  tint  of  evening. 

As  soon  as  Grapple  found  bicnself  quite  at  liberty,  he  made  for  home 
ns  quick  as  his  legs  would  carry  him,  and  although  he  did  not  give  any 
credence  to  the  hag's  fatal  prophecy,  it  n.ore  than  once  came  across  his 
mind,  and  made  huu  feel,  as  the  destined  period  drew  near  at  hand, 
rather  uneasy  and  upconifoitable.  When  he  lirst  communicated  the 
r-firticulars  to  his  daughter,  she  remarkied, — 

Father,  I  have  both  seen  and  lieard  of  this  Meg  I\Iarvel :  they  say 
she  has  never  been  known  to  pvopliecy  anything  but  of  an  evil  nature  ; 
but  whether  her  predictions  have  come  to  pass,  I  never  heard.  I 
skould,  however,  say,  that  she  is  only  an  impostor,  pndeavouring  to 
draw  money  from  peoj)lp,  and  should  they  vefu  -e  her  the  charity  she 
demands,  she  immediately  predicts  that  evil  occurrences  shall  fall  upon 
them,  by  way  of  having  a  speciea  of  revenge.  I  am,  1  ke  yourself, 
father,  a  complete  sceptic  in  these  matters,  for  I  cannot  believe  for  a 
moment  that  any  human  individual  is  entrusted  with  secrtts  of  such  a 
mysterious  character,  for  it  is  not  probal)le  that  the  Almighty,  after 
forming  mankind,  should  imbue  it  with  as  great  a  power  as  he  him- 
self possesses.  However,  father,  let  us  change  this  disagreeable  subject 
for  a  more  pleasant  one. 

"  I  wotider,"  continued  Ilosetta,  "  if  Stanley  will  return  before  the 
stated  period  ;  it  only  wants  a  few  months  to  the  time,  and  then  I  trust 
he  will  have  suceeeded  in  his  wishes,  and  thst  yen,  ray  dear  father, 
will  still  not  go  from  your  word,  should  he  have  succeeded.  Oh,  I 
think  if  he  were  to  return  without  success,  I  should  ne\er  live  another 
day  unless  you  would  consent  to  our  union,  whether  rich  or  in  com- 
parative poverty.  You  well  know,  my  dear  father,  you  have  it  within 
your  power,  without  his  assistance,  to  make  us  both  hapi)y,  and  oh  ! 
father,  should  he  return  unsuccess^ful,  will  you  not  receive  liim  as  your 
son -in  law,  and  save  your  da'.ightet's  heart  from  breaking  ?" 

I  have  said  old  G  a:ple  was  an  avaricious  man  and  a  miser,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  still  he  was  doatingly  fond  of  his  child,  and 
he  hardly  knew  wMchof  the  two  preponderated  in  the  scale  of  affection, 
\mtil  it  came  to  be  fairly  put  to  a  i^evere  test:  so,  after  having  heard 
his  daughter's  appeal,  he  said,  tenderly, — 

"  Rosetta,  my  child,  I  must  acknowledge  that  Stanley  is  a  person 
above  all  others  I  should  wi^h  you  to  wed  ;  but  still  he  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  money  to  secure  you,  for  thou  art  indeed  fairly  worth  a  goodly 
sum  ;  nevertheless,  Rosetta,  sliould  he  return  again  to  us  with  merely 
a  suHicieucy  for  your  snpi  ort,  [  shall  rest  satisiied.  Who  knows,  by- 
the-bye,  but  what  his  fdthtr  will  come  down  with  a  few  hundreds;  so 
wait  patiently,  girl,  wait  piitiently  ;  he  may  return  much  more  prosperous 
than  you  seem  ts  imagine  he  will.  I  will  call  upon  his  father  to-morrow, 
and  have  a  little  conversation  with  him,  while  you,  my  child,  in  the 
meantinie,  be  a?,  frugal  as  you  can  in  all  your  domestic  concerns." 

Rosetta  assured  him  s)ie  would,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  breathed  with  tearlal  eyes  her  thanks  for  thi.'S  unlooked-tor  ray  of 
her  father's  affection,  for  never  had  she  before  known  him  give  way  so 
much  in  his  avaricioKS  feelings  fur  her  welfare  and  happiness. 

As  time  moved  on,  Grapple  suffered  lus  mi:ul  to  dwell  oftener  upon 
Meg  Marvel's  p;ophecy,  and,  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  no  more  than  an 
evil  wish  of  the  hag's  ;  but  he  could  not  altogether  banish  a  species  of 
discomfort  that  seemed  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  creeping  over  him. 
At  ten  ©clock  both  he  and  his  daughter  retired  to  rest,  when  just  as 
the  village  church  clock  struck  the  hour  of  eleven,  three  persons  might 
be  seen  conversing  together  in  a  whisper,  under  a  little  out-building 
somewbat  detached  from  the  cottage.  Two  of  them  were  men,  while 
tJie  other  was  a  female,  nt  ynsightly  appearance,  and  which  proved  to 
be  no  other  than  the  evil-worker,  Meg  Marvel  herself.  The  night  was 
exceedingly  dark,  and  completely  in  unison  with  tne  plot  they  were 
.scheming,  which  was  no  other  than  lo  assassinate  the  miser,  and  after- 
wards rob  him  of  all  his  hoarded  wealth. 

Upon  this  meeting  it  will  appear  that  Meg  Marvel  was  bent,  if  pos- 
sible, 0."  fulfilling  her  own  propliecy,  as,  perha^^s,  many  other  prognosti- 
cators  have  been  before;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  I  shaJl  proceed  with  my 
tale,  by  giving  my  readers  a  Utile  of  the  under-toned  dialogue  of  the 
three  individuals  above  mentioned. 

"Now,"  said  Meg,  addressing  herself  to  the  two  men  in  question, 
"  I  have  brought  you  here,  you  understand,  to  be  revenged  upon  that 
avaricious  old  scoundrel.  Grapple,  that  refused  me  charily,  and  so 
grossly  loaded  me  w:th  insult,  Avhde  you  both  are  awaro  that  I  am  not  tho 
person  to  bo  treated  with  impunity  ;  b''side.'^,  I  have  taken  a;i  oath  to 
fulfil  the  fatal  prophecy  I  have  mysflf  pronounced,  and  nothing  on 
earth  shall  thwart  me  in  uiy  intentions'.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago," 
continued  she,  "  I  was  told  by  a  litt:e  girl,  \\ho  was  then  attending  upon 
him  during  a  tit  of  illncsK,  in  conjunction  with  his  daughter,  that  he  had 
a  very  large  fhcHt  in  liis  sleeping  room,  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and 
that  whenever  this  girl  entered  into  the  apartment,  she  was  never 
rMfr^rpil  t!)  go  nefif  ]i  on  ap.jr  nnmn\U    Tl»tJ  ^irl'i!  cariosity  wp 


naturally  excited,  more  particularly  as  she  was  one  of  those  possessing 
naturally  bad  propensities  ;  so  upon  being  continually  upon  the  watch, 
she  at  last  came  to  the  knowledge  th^t  tj^e  contents  of  the  coffer  were 
bags  full  of  gold.  Ah!  geld,  that  would  purchase  a  king's  ransom; 
and  tu!  there  is  nobody  within  the  house  but  himself  and  his  daughter, 
now  is  the  very  time  for  action,  mo;e  particularly  as  I  have  learnt  that 
the  latter's  hand  is  to  be  given  in  miirriage  William  Stanley  upon  his 
return  from  a  voyage  of  fortune-hunting,  which  is  expedited  to  take 
place  daily  ;  so  time  is  precious,  you  i>erceive.  What -say  you  to  tliis, 
my  lads  1" 

"  Why,"  answered  one  of  the  men,  a  tall,  athletic,  repulsive-looking 
personage,  "  I  and  my  pal  have  not  the  least  objection,  Meg,  for  we  are 
rather  hard  up  for  the  needful,  and  if  this  job  had  not  so  opportunely 
arrived,  why,  by  God,  I  should  almost  have  been  induced  to  have  made 
away  with  myself !" 

"Ah!"  chimed  in  his  fellow  companion,  "  I'll  settle  old  skinflint's 
business  for  htm  in  a  tiice,  so  th.at  he  is  not  very  likely  to  miss  what  is 
taken  from  him,  or  to  have  his  mind  made  uneasy  by  his  loss ;  and 
surely  you  must  consider  that  circumstance  to  be  a  great  comfort." 

"You're  right,  Tom,"  replied  the  other,  "for  it  is  said,  you  know, 
that  the  man  v/ho  is  robbed,  and  not  knowing  of  it,  is  not  considered  to 
b3  robbed  at  all ;  so  that  is  how  it  wdl  be  in  this  case,  I  reckon,  and  is 
decidedly  the  most  humane  principle  that  we  can  possibly  go  upon,  eh, 
Meg  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  hag,  "  the  very  best,  as  you  observe  ;  so 
let  us  proceed  to  business,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  The  night 
seems  to  favour  our"  plans,  so  now  follow  me  quietly,  and  I  will  con- 
duct you  to  the  spot  which  is  most  easy  of  access. 

Accordingly  they  all  three  proceeded  with  slow  and  cautious  steps 
to  one  end  of  the  miser's  dwelling,  where  they  discovered  a  window, 
guarded  simply  on  the  out-ids  by  an  old  battered  shutter,  which  was 
soon  removed  ;  but  what  was  their  surprise,  when  the  old  shutter  was 
wrenched  away,  to  discover  three  iron  bars  staring  them  in  the  fa^ce. 

"  Oh,"  says  Meg  Marvel,  iu  a  tone  of  great  vexation,  "  curses  upon 
this  unexpected  obstacle!  What's  to  be  doi.e  iu  this  emergency?  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  old  devil  knew  he  was  to  have  a  visit,  for  I'll 
swear  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  that  there  existed  no  impedi- 
ment a  month  back,  or  else  I  must  have  overlooked  them." 

Aft^r  having  given  vent  to  her  disappointment,  one  of  the  men  said, — 

"  Ah,  very  likely,  Meg  ;  you  know  your  eyesight  is  not  t,o  good  as  it 
was  some  years  since  ;  but  you  need  not  make  such  a  palaver  about 
nothing,  for  what  signifieB  a  bar  or  two  of  iron  to  fellows  of  our  trade- 
They  say  that  love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  so  surely  a  burglar  may  laugh 
at  iron  bars."  Saying  which,  he  commenced  operations  with  his  co'ii- 
panion  to  remove  this  present  obstacle,  which  by  skill  and  good  tools 
they  soon  accomplished,  and  so  gained  an  easy  adm  ttance  into  the  house. 

It  was  now  between  elevea  and  twelve  o'clock  when  they  aseended 
noiselessly  up  siairs  to  the  miser's  sleeping-room,  and  opening  the  door 
with  a  skeleton- key,  they  all  three  entered  the  apartment.  One  of  the 
burglars  went  up  to  the  bad-side,  and  threw  the  light  from  his  dark- 
lantern  on  the  old  vian's  face,  and  finding  him  sound  asleep,  he  said 
in  a  whi.sper  to  his  companion  in  crime, — 

"Where  sleeps  his  daughter  ?  for  if  she  perchance  awakes  we  may  be 
frustrated  in  our  design." 

Meg  Marvel  accordingly  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  she  dis- 
covered Rosetta  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  key  of  the  apartment  being  on 
the  outside,  she  immediately  locked  the  door,  and  returned  to  the 
otliers  with  the  inform.ution  that  all  was  now  quite  safe,  and  that  the 
scoi:er  they  commenced  to  carry  off  their  booty  the  better.  She  herself 
would  v/atch  over  her  intended  victim,  and  that  should  he  perchance 
awake  sooner  than  he  was  wanted,  she  would  entirely  spare  him  of  feel- 
ing his  loss,  and  brandishing  a  knife  in  the  air  with  a  fiendish  grin, 
\vaited  the  result  with  seeming  patience.  The  reader  perhaps  may 
Avonder  why  she  did  not  assassinate  her  victuu  when  now  in  her  power  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  she  had  her  reason  for  it,  and  which  will  be  accounted  for 
eventually.  The  box  then,  upon  inspection,  was  found  to  be  strongly 
locked,  and  all  their  skeleton  keys  were  tiied  without  the  least  ellfect, 
so  peculiar  were  its  fastenings.  The  only  choice,  therefore,  left  them, 
was  to  force  it  open  with  a  crow-bar,  so  much  in  general  uso  among 
housebreakers.  The  only  reason  against  this  method  was  the  noise  that 
it  would  create,  and  to  carry  it  away  altogether  was  impossible,  since 
the  chest  had  been  by  the  cautious  old  ndicr  strongly  secured  to  the 
floor.  However,  lo  go  away  empty-handed  was  a  thought  not  to  be 
endured,  jo  they  immediately  set  to  work  to  force  it  open,  and  by  the 
united  eflbrtri  of  the  two  strong  men,  the  fastenings  g^ve  way  with  a 
tremendous  clash.  Old  Grapple,  upon  this,  suddenly  sprang  up  in  his 
bed,  and  glared  for  a  moment  wildly  about  him,  balieving  that  certainlv 
the  last  trumpet  had  sounded,  and  so  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
but  he  was  not  long  lefc  in  doubt  of  his  situation,  for  Meg  Marvel 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  exclaimed  in  a  hissing  tone, — 

f  lijsuHinjj  aj)d  ii}>c)i»rit:ible  old  vjllitij),  tjiy  time  i,s  coyne,  and  sp 
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prepare  tbyself  for  death,  in  the  shape  I  prophesied  to  you.  When  I 
asked  thee  for  charity,  you  gavest  me  insult  and  mockery  in  return  ;  and 
did  I  not,  thou  gold-getting  -wrretch,  tell  thee  that  Meg  Marvel  never 
let  any  living  being  pass  unpunished  yet,  at  Avhose  hands  she  had  re- 
ceived aa  injurj'  ?  Therefore,  prepare,  for  thy  life  is  not  worth  another 
minute's  purchase." 

While  the  hag  was  thus  engaged  "with  old  Grapple,  one  of  the  men 
was  taking  the  bags  of  gold  out  of  the  colFer,  while  the  other  was  busily 
ptacing  them  into  a  small  sack,  brought  for  that  express  purpose. 
W^iat  with  Meg  Ma/vel  on  the  one  side  of  him,  threatenisg  him  wit!i 
hi3  life,  and  his  gold  being  taken  from  him  on  the  other,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  miser  was  fearfully  agonizing,  and,  although  he  expected 
every  instant  to  be  his  last,  he  could  not  resist  calling  out, — 

"My  gold! — my  gold!  the  idol  of  my  existence ;  to  lose  thee  thus 
is  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  Oh,  help  ! — help ! — help  ! — murder  ! — 
murder  !" 

Saying  which,  he  Immediately,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  released  him- 
self from  Meg  Marvel's  hold,  and  springing  out  of  bed,  he  seized  hold 
of  the  collar  of  the  ruffian  who  was  busy  in  emptying  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  laid  him  sprawling  upon  his  back.  Meg's  voice  was  now 
heard  to  scream,— 

"  Now,  then,  lose  not  a  moment — down  with  him — revenge — 
revenge !" 

The  man  that  had  been  pulled  backward,  was  soon  again  upon  his 
legs,  when  he  and  his  other  companion  seized  hold  of  him,  and  not- 
withstanding his  cries  and  resistance,  they  soon  forced  him  into  the 
now  empty  box,  when,  no  sooner  was  that  accomplished,  than 
Meg  drew  near,  and  brandishing  her  stiletto  over  him,  said  aloud, — 

"  Now,  base  wretch,  I  have  you,  and  the  prophecy  is  about  to  be  ful- 
filled, so  die — die  !"  and  striking  at  his  henrt  at  the  same  time  with  the 
weapon,  drove  it  deep  into  her  victim's  lelt  breast,  who,  uttering 
two  or  three  convulsive  and  agoHizing  groans,  immediately  expired, 
and  the  lid  of  the  box  was  instantly  closed  upon  his  body. 

The  noise  produced  by  these  transactions  awoke  Rosetta  ;  but  she 
was  prevented  making  her  escape,  owing  to  her  door  having  been 
f.istened,  and,  indeed,  it  was  very  fortunate  fer  her  that  such  a  precau- 
tion on  the  vill;iins'  part  had  been  taken,  otherwise  the  consequences, 
in  all  probability,  might  have  been  as  fatal  to  herself  as  it  had  just 
been  to  her  father.  However,  finding  she  could  uot  escape  from  the 
door,  2nd  having  heard  Simon  Grapple  call  aloud  for  help,  she  opened 
her  window,  and  tying  a  counterpane  at  one  of  the  upright  pieces  of 
wood-work  that  divided  it  into  portions,  slid  down  to  its  extremity,  and 
than  let  herself  fall  to  the  ground  with  ease  and  safety.  She  had  but 
just  alighted,  when  a  young  man,  of  pleasing  and  noble  appearance, 
suddenly  presented  himself,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  quick  and  alarmed 
tone, — 

Kosetta— my  dear  Rosetta,  what  means  all  this  ;  tell  me  quickly, 
are  you  in  danger  ?    I  fancy  I  heard  a  stifled  cry  for  help — was  it  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  William,  is  it  you?  Thank  Heaven  for  your  safe  re- 
turn; but  at  present  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  we  may  yet 
be  in  time  to  sav'e  my  father's  life.  Haste— haste,  and  let  no  more 
words  be  wasted  now." 

Stanley,  for  it  was  no  other  than  he  who  had  just  arrived  from 
abroad,  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  late  as  it  was,  of  turning  a 
little  out  of  his  way,  to  take  a  view  of  the  cottage  wherein  dwelt  all  he 
held  most  dear  upon  earth.  He  awaited  not  a  second  bidding  from 
K.osetta  to  ascend  by  the  window;  so  jumping  up,  he  endeavoured  to 
climb  the  still  hanging  counterpane,  btit  it  gave  way  from  the  great- 
ness of  his  weight.  Stanley  was  now  about  to  proceed  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  not  very  far  distant.  He 
went  cautiously  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  thought  it  proceeded, 
liiddirg  Rosetta  to  keep  close  and  silent.  They  were  only  about  a 
yard  from  one  end  of  the  dwelling,  when  a  voice  exclaimed,  in  a  half 
whisper, — 

"D  n  !  make  haste,  I  fancy  I  hear  footsteps  approaching.  Give 

me  the  pistol,  and  you  can  hand  me  up  the  bag  when  1  am  outside. 
Now,  then,  quick—quick  !" 

William  Stanley  drew  nigh,  and  peeping  round  the  corner,  perceived 
tlie  dusky  outline  of  a  man  about  to  jump  from  a  window  ;  but  in  the 
act  of  which  his  foot  slipped  a  little,  and  he  was  propelled  forward, 
arid  ffll  rather  !^eavily  upon  the  ground.  Before  he  could  well  recover 
himself,  Stanley  sprang  upon  him,  and  wrenching  a  pistol  which  he 
had  retained  in  his  grasp,  with  the  butt  end  levelled  a  blow  at  the  rob- 
ber's head,  which  brought  hi n*  senseless  to  the  ground. 

While  this  scene  was  transpiring,  the  other  villain  had  escaped  apd 
fled.  RoHCtta,  now,  with  the  assistance  of  her  lover,  was  enabled  to 
Kain  admittance  to  the  house  by  the  window,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Stanley  followed  her.  A  light  was  soon  got,  and  up  stairs  to  Grapple's 
bpd-roorn  they  went,  wlien  they  discovfjred  he  waw  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; 
hat,  p«rceivlnfir  t)ie  window  of  liis  apartment  wide  ppen,  tho  thought 
itruck  thtTu  |l,3,t  h«  rnugt  )m'i',  jurpyed  tlif>rf;f'roip,  ai  th«  l^t,  mmnf''* 


to  escape  from  the  violence  of  the  ruffians.  However,  upon  looking 
out,  and  calling  upon  his  name,  they  could  not  hear  nor  iwrceive  any- 
thing to  substantiate  their  present  supposition.  The  window  was  then 
closed,  and  tht-y  went  all  over  the  cottage,  occasionally  repeating  the 
old  man's  name ;  but  the  reader  is  fully  aware  that  no  answer  could  be 
returned.  They  then  came  back  into  the  bed-room,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  Rosetta  discovered  that  the  chest  that  had  so  recently  contained 
all  her  father's  wealth,  had  been  forced  open.  She  immediately  opened 
it,  and  there  discovered  her  father's  dead  body,  weltering  in  blood.  At 
the  sight  she  shrieked  and  swooned  away,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Stanley  could  save  her  from  falling  to  the  floor,  while  he  himself 
was  transfixed  with  horror  to  the  spot  at  this  horrid  and  unexpected 
spectacle.  He  again  closed  the  box,  and  tben  sprinkling  some  water 
over  her  face,  she  soon  showed  signs  of  recovery.  He  then  removed 
her  away  from  the  chamber  of  death,  and  after  Rosetta  had  somewhat 
recovered  the  shock  her  nerves  had  experienced;  Stanley  exclaimed, — 

''Oh,  the  villains,  that  have  dared  to  coramit  this  atrocious  act ! 
May  Heaven,  in  its  wrath,  let  fall  its  vengeance  with  dreadful  weight 
upon  them ;  and  to  think  my  dear  Rosetta,  that  had  I  arrived  perhaps 
but  an  hour  sooner,  this  fatal  scene  might  have  been  prevented.  What 
say  you,  my  dear  girl,  had  I  not  better  speed  to  my  father's,  and  inforni 
him  of  this  melancholy  circumstance?  Say,  Rosetta,  shall  I  depart—- 
you  know  it  is  scarcely  ten  minutes'  walk  from  hence,  so  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  return." 

"Oh,  William,"  said  tlte  lovely  girl,  sorrowfully,  "you  must  not 
leave  me  here  alone  ;  I  cannot  bear  the  thought.  I  will  accompany  you, 
for  I  now  feel  strong." 

'Why,  my  de.^r  Rosetta,"  responded  the  youth,  "if  you  really  wish 
it,  and  arc  able  to  accompany  me,  let  us  then  depart  immediately." 

ITpon  this  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  they  both  left  the 
house  together.  Just,  however,  as  they  entered  a  path  that  led  to  a 
little  wicket-gato,  they  saw  the  indistinct  form  of  a  female,  stretched  at 
her  full  lengih  on  the  ground,  wiih  her  face  downwards,  as  if  appa- 
rently in  sleep  ;  and  thinking  it  rather  a  strange  place  for  her  to  be  lying 
in,  they  went  close  up  to  her,  and  called  and  shook  her  several  times  ; 
'•)ut  no  answer  being  returned,  Stanley  ventured  to  turn  her  over,  and 
what  was  their  surprise,  when  they  discovered  that  the  object  before 
them  was  no  ether  than  Meg  Marvel,  and  that  she  was  quite  dead,  and 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  frightful  contortions  of  her  face,  had  died 
in  extreme  bodily  suffering.  A  stiletto  v^ras  discovered  in  her  girdle 
covered  with  blood,  which  recnlled  to  Rosetta's  mind  her  fatal  prophecy, 
and  concluded  tliat  she  was  the  villanous  wretch  that  had  assassinated 
her  father,  and  finally,  upon  being  alarmed  for  her  safety,  had,  doubt- 
less, jumped  ont  of  the  bed-room  Avindow  that  was  found  open,  and  so, 
in  tho  fail,  had  met  with  such  severe  Injuries,  that  she  could  only  per- 
haps crawl  to  the  place  where  sbc  was  found,  thtwe  to  pay  the  forfeit  of 
her  heinous  crime,  In  the  most  agouizing  form.  In  concluding  my 
tale,  I  shall  simply  state,  that  ab«ut  six  mouths  after  old  Grapple's 
death,  Rosetta  and  William  Stanley  were  united,  and  although  Stanley 
had  returned  from  abroad  without  having  accomplished  his  wish  as  re- 
garded making  a  large  fortune,  he,  nevertheless,  had  gained  a  tolerable 
snug  independence ;  but  as  matters  were,  even  had  he  returned  in 
poverty,  the  miser's  hoard  would  have  made  amends,  for,  by  his  oppor- 
tune arrival,  the  burglars  were  prevented  from  carrying  off  any  portion 
of  their  booty.  The  whole  of  the  property,  therefore,  was  fortunately 
secured  imdiminished  by  William  Stanley  and  his  wife,  and  the  talk  of 
the  neighbourhood,  for  many  years  afterwards,  was  respecting  the  miseir 
and  the  fatal  prophecy. 


The  TiiiiEK  Friends.— A  certain  man  had  three  friends;  to  two  of 
them  he  was  greatly  attached,  but  felt  only  indifference  for  the  third. 
Ore  day  that  man  was  unjustly  accused  of  a  crime  ;  having  assured  his 
friends  of  his  innocewce,  he  begt^ed  of  them  to  accompany  him  before 
the  judges,  to  testify  in  his  favour,  and  become  bail  for  him  ;  "for,"  he 
added  "the  accusation  is  serious,  and  the  king  is  greatly  Irritated 
against  me."  'i'he  first  of  his  friends  ^>xcused  himself  from  accompany- 
ing him,  seeing  that  important  business  claimed  his  presence  else- 
where.  The  second  followed  him  to  the  do.  r  of  the  court  where  he  left 
him  being  unable,  he  said,  to  face  the  look  of  a  judge  in  anger.  The 
third,  upon  whom  he  had  placed  the  least  dependence,  entered  the 
court  with  him,  espoused  his  cause  with..so  much  warmth,  and  proved 
his  innocence  so  completely,  that  the  judge,  being  convinced,  acquitted 
him,  and  lauded  him  with  praiies  as  well  as  his  friend.  Man  has  thiee 
friends  in  this  world ;  how  do  they  behave  towards  him  at  his  last  hour, 
when  God  calls  him  to  his  tribunal  !  Money,  the .  dearest  thing  he 
possesses,  does  not  accompany  him  ;  his  re.ations,  his  friends  ©nly,  fol- 
low him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave;  his  good  works,  which  during  hi.-; 
lifetime  lie  has  so  often  neglected,  alone  remain  his  faithful  com- 
panions, precede  Ulm,  apeak  iu  his  favour,  suilobtaw  fiivom  pnfi  njprry 
hefarfl  tl)fl  ihrorjp  of  tl^fi  Sovar«i(fr>  Ju'^li?;  I 
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LOST  AND  WON; 

OR,    THE   HEIR  OF  REDBURN. 

It  was  one  bright  and  sunny  day  in  the  autumn  of   ,  that  the 

"Wheels  of  a  carriage  were  heard  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate  near  the 

mansion  of  Sir  George  Redburn,  in  the  county  of  ,  and  at  the  same 

time  two  individuals  might  be  seen  standing  beneath  the  ancient  portal, 
as  if  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  beloved  object. 

They  were  the  mother  and  sister  of  Sir  George,  the  former  the  model 
of  matronly  grace  and  dignity,  and  the  latter  all  that  man  would  love  to 
look  upon.  Her  dark  and  flowing  tresses  fell  luxuriantly  upon  a  neck 
of  alabaster  purity,  which  was  set  olf  to  more  advantage  by  the  make 
and  character  of  the  dress  she  wore. 

"  Hark,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  younger,  "  I  am  sure  I  hear  the 
rattling  wheels  of  my  brother  George's  carriage." 

"  God  grant  it  maybe  so,  Augusta,"  replied  her  mother;  "he  ought 
to  have  been  here  j^esterday,  and  I  begin  to  feel  alarmed." 

"  There — there,  mamma,  don't  you  hear  it  now  I" 

"  1  hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  Augusta,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,"  retui"ned  the  aged  female,  as  she  leaned  upon  her  daughter's 
arm. 

'*  No,  no,  mamma.  Hark  !  now  it  rattles  over  the  fresh  gravel  in 
the  avenue." 

"  Yes,  Augusta,  I  think  I  do  now  hear  it,"  rejoined  the  lady ;  *'  and, 
thank  Heaven,  J  shall  once  more  clasp  my  beloved  boy  in  my  aged 
arms." 

As  the  aged  Mrs.  Redburn  said  this,  tlie  carriage  emerged  from  a 
long  avenue  of  lofty  elms,  and  by  its  noise  along  the  gravel,  disturbed 
a  colony  of  rooks  ;  they  wheeled  and  eddied  in  varied  circles  above  the 
trees,  while  their  cawing  might  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The 
next  minute  the  carriage  stopped,  the  steps  were  let  down,  and  Sir 
George,  a  young  and  handsome  man,  was,  the  following  moment,  in  the 
arras  of  his  beloved  and  anxious  relatives. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Sir  George,  "  what  delight  this  meeting 
gives  me  ;  and  you,  my  dear  Augusta,  look  more  lovely  than  ever." 

"  Oh,  George,  George,"  exclaimed  the  younger  lady,  playfully,  "  I 
am  afraid  you  are  going  to  follow  the  example  of  all  the  men— flatter, 
flatter — nothing  but  flattery." 

"  Indeed,  my  pretty  sister,  I  speak  the  truth,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you." 

"And  our  joy  is  mutual,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Augusta,  and  she  again 
kissed  his  manly  cheek. 

"  But  tell  me,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Redburn,  in  her  tremulous 
tone,  "  what  has  crelayed  you  so  long  in  town  ?  Yesterday  I  made  sure 
you  would  have  been  here." 

"  It  was  ryy  intention  so  to  have  been;  but  upon  arriving  at  , 

last  night,  I  could  not  procure  a  relay  of  horses,  and  was  forced  to  sleep 
there  ;  it  was  rather  inconvenient." 

"No  doubt,  my  dear;  I  have  been  anxious  about  you,  and  fearful 
some  accident  had  happened  ;  but,  thank  God,  you  now  are  safe." 

They  had  now  reached  the  drawing-room,  and  the  ladies,  willing  to 
hear  as  much  news  as  possible,  detained  Sir  George  between  them,  even 
before  he  had  time  to  change  his  travelling  attire. 

"  And  now,  George,"  said  Augusta,  "  I  hope  you  are  going  to  relieve 
your  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  study  and  politics." 

"  1  have  much  to  do,  Augusta;  the  state  demands  my  service,  and  I 
must  not  neglect  it." 

"  No,  dear  George,  believe  me,"  replied  his  sister,  half  mirthfully, 
"  you  are  not  going  to  swallow  up  your  time  in  pouring  over  musty  vo 
lumes  here.  I  have  much  for  you  to  do;  your  ch«ek  is  already  pale 
with  your  nightly  attendance  at  that  horrid  den  at  Westminster." 

"  You  surely  mean  the  House  of  Commons  ?" 

"  I  do,  (ieorge." 

"  Its  duties  must  be  attended  to,  my  love." 

"  At  proper  time,  George  ;  but  here  you  come  to  recruit  your  strength. 
7  have  already  fifty  projects  for  your  pleasure,  and  I  mean  you  to  dance 
attendance  upon  me." 

"  Yoxi  are  a  saucy  puss,  Augusta." 

"  So  you  have  said  before,  George.    First  of  all,  there  is  a  ball  at  the 

lumourable  Lady  Seymour's,  an  archery  meeting  at  L  ,  the  music 

festival  at  Y  ,  the  fete  champetre  at  the  castle,  besides  visiting  our 

numerous  friends  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  What  an  awful  list  of  duties,  Augusta." 

"And  that  is  not  the  half,  my  dear  brother,"  rejoined  the  sister. 

" 'J'hen  I  must  get  back  to  town.  It's  positively  harder  duty  than 
listening  to  a  dull  speech  in  the  lower  house  at  midnight." 

"  Then,"  continued  Augusta,  "  I  have  arranged  a  gipsy  party  to  Brad- 
gate-park ;  you  wUl  have  to  Jay  the  fiibt  stone  of  the  new  church  at 


M  ,  and  also  to  visit  and  inspect  the  children  of  ray  little  school,. 

and  receive  the  visits  of  our  friends." 

"  My  dear  sister,  you  overwhelm  me,"  said  Sir  George;  "  and  before 
I  hear  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue,  I  will  take  a  night's  repose." 

Sir  George  then  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  hia  relatives,  and  retired, 
to  his  chamber  to  recover  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits. 

On  the  following  morning  Sir  George  awoke  refreshed ;  the  warblings 
of  the  songsters,  as  they  poured  forth  their  mellifluous  notes  around  the 
mansion,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  welcoming  him  to  his  native 
walls.  Above  all  was  heard  the  noisy  rooks,  and  now  and  then  the 
sound  of  the  reapers  sharpening  their  sickles  in  the  adjacent  lields.  How 
grateful  to  him  those  sounds ;  they  recalled  to  mind  his  youthful  day8» 
before  he  had  mingled  in  the  commotion  of  the  busy  world. 

Sir  George  then  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour,  when  he  was 
again  welcomi-tl  by  his  mother  and  sister,  and  every  attention  paid  that 
could  render  his  home  delightful. 

Breakfast  finished,  other  duties  called  the  attention  of  Sir  George; 
he  returned  to  his  study,  and  there  received  a  visit  from  his  steward. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Acland,"  said  Sir  George,  as  the  steward  en- 
tered ;  "  I  hope  you  have  brought  nothing  but  good  tidings  with  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  George.  On  the  whole,  things  are  pretty  fair,  and 
most  of  the  rents  are  duly  paid." 

"  So  far  so  good.  How  is  Jacob's  getting  on  ?  I  think  he  is  a  trifle 
in  arrear,  if  I  remember  rightly.    Has  he  made  it  up?" 

"  He  has  not,  Sir  (ieorge.  The  fact  is,  he  has  had  losses  amongst 
his  cattle,  and  a  sick  wife  and  family." 

"  Very  bad  news,  indeed,  Acland." 

"  And,  moreover,  sir,  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to  make  it  up;  he 
experiences  great  uneasiness  on  that  account." 

"  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  I  think,  Mr.  Acland,  and  would  pay  if  he 
could." 

"Not  an  henester  man  in  the  county;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  cannot 
prevent  misfortune." 

"  No,  not  the  best  of  us,  Mr.  Acland;  therefore,  I  beg  you  will  not 
press  for  the  money.  Perhaps  if  you  mention  that  I  will  forgive  it,  he 
will  go  on  again  with  renewed  exertions ;  it  will  take  a  deal  of  trouble 
off  his  mind." 

"  His  gratitude  will  be  unbounded,  sir,  for  he  has  a  kind  heart." 

"  Then  be  it  so.    Does  old  Maggie  still  live  ?"  asked  Sir  George. 

"She  does,  sir;  but  she  is  very  ill;  her  age  is  great — thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  your  honour's  family." 

"  I  will  visit  her,  Acland,"  said  Sir  George,  "and  if  there  be  any  ad- 
ditional comfort  I  can  make  to  her  cottage,  it  shall  be  done;  neverthe- 
less, she  is  a  strange  old  creature." 

With  converse  of  this  description,  Sir  George  passed  his  morning — 
remitting  rent  to  some,  increasing  that  of  others,  adding  to  the  comforts 
of  this  family,  and  reproving,  through  Mr.  Acland's  means,  the  irregu- 
larities of  that. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day.  Sir  George,  with  his  sister,  walked  over 
the  estate,  and  visited  many  of  the  tenantry,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a 
lonely  lane,  they  arrived  at  a  small  cottage. 

"I  promised  to  call  and  see  old  Maggie,"  he  said  to  Augusta ;  "it 
may  cheer  her  up ;  at  least  it  wUl  prove  to  her  that  though  old,  she  is 
not  forgotten." 

" 'Tis  kind  of  you,  dear  George;  but  I  assure  you,  in  your  absence, 
she  has  not  been  overlooked.  My  mother  has  contributed  to  her 
wants." 

"  'Tis  well,"  replied  her  brother. 

They  now  had  reached  the  cottage  door,  and,  upon  rapping  gently,  it 
was  opened  by  a  little  girl. 

"  How  is  Maggie,  Lucy?"  asked  Augusta. 

"She  is  something  worse,  ma'am,"  replied  the  child  ;  "she  talks  in 
a  strange,  wild  way.    I  am  half  afraid  to  be  here  alone." 

"  Nothing  will  hurt  you,  child,"  returned  the  lady,  "  if  you  are  good, 
and  pray  to  God." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  I  know  that,  but  still  I  am  half  afraid  to  be  here 
alone." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Augusta,  "  we'll  see  if  we  can  find  another  nurse 
for  Maggie." 

They  now  entered  the  cottage.  Upon  a  low  bed  lay  an  aged  woman, 
who  had  passed  her  hundredth  year  :  her  long  arms  were  extended 
down  the  counterpane,  disclosing  her  withered,  boay  hands,  through 
which  every  sinew  appeared  in  strong  relief. 

"  Here's  the  squire  come  to  see  you,  Maggie,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  returned  old  Maggie,  as  she  turned  her  sightless  eyes  to 
Heaven. 

"  The  squire  and  his  sister.  Lady  Augusta,"  returned  the  child. 
"  'Tis  many  a  day  since  I  have  looked  upon  his  bonny  brow,"  re- 
turned Maggie. 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself,  Maggie  ?"  askea  the  fquiie,  takjug  her 
bony  haud. 
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I  know  that  voice  full  well,"  returned  the  aged  female. 

"  'Tis  I,  Maggie,"  said  Sir  George.    "  Don't  you  know  nie?" 

"  Yes — yes,  it  must  be,"'  continued  Maggie,  as  she  felt  his  hand  (the 
little  finger  of  which  was  broken  in  the  joint,  and  had  become  rigid). 
"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  Master  George's  owh  hand  ;  I  know  it  now." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  once  again,  Maggie.  'Tis  a  long  time  since 
last  we  met." 

"  Ay,  it  is  and  may  be  longer  'fore  we  meet  again.  Full  many  a 
time  I  ha'  danced  ye  in  these  arms." 

"  It  is,  Maggie,  indeed,  a  long  time,  and,  as  ye  say,  we  may  not  meet 
again." 

"  In  a  better  world  we  may — at  least,  I  trust  so,"  said  Augusta, 
softly. 

"  Heaven  grant  so,"  returned  Maggie;  "but  ye  both  will  reach  there 
through  much  tribulation." 

"  Indeed,  Maggie  !  You  prophecy,  then,  do  you?"  said  the  squire, 
smiling. 

"  I  shall  not  live  to  see  your  downfall,  squire,"  returned  old  Maggie, 
"but  it  still  will  happen." 
"  And  how  do  you  know  ?" 

'*  Did  you  never  hear  the  prediction  of  your  house  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Ay,  now  I  remember,  it  was  kept  a  secret  from  ye, ''  said  Maggie, 
in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  And  let  roe  hear,  it,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Nonsense,  dear  George,"  replied  Augusta  ;  "  did  j  ou  never  hear 
the  olddoggrel  couplet  that  every  child  in  the  adjacent  village  knows." 

"  I  never  heard  it,"  said  Sir  Geori^e.  "  Proceed,  Maggie,  I  am 
anxious." 

"  And  I  am  doomed  to  foretell  your  fate,"  said  Maggie,  in  a  low 
tone.  "  I  know  it ;  I  can't  resist  it;  it  haunts  me  night  and  day.  They 
aK  these, — 

"  When  of  Redburn's  line  remain 
One  daughter  and  a  son. 
From  him  they'll  take  his  broad,  fair  lands — 
With  trouble  they'll  be  won." 

The  exertion  seemed  almost  too  much  for  the  aged  female  ;  her 
breathing  became  more  dilUcult,  and  only  at  short  intervals  could  she 
be  heard.  Her  eyes  now  became  fixed  ;  and  as  Sir  George  held  the 
sinewy  hand  of  his  aged  nurse,  it  became  rigid  within  his  hold.  Her 
•pirit  had  departed. 

As  Sir  George  left  the  cottage,  a  deep  melancholy  settled  on  his 
features;  and  turning  to  his  sister,  lie  exclaimed, — 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  I  have  long  had  a  presentiment  that  something 
of  an  unpleasant  nature  was  pending  over  me." 

"  My  dear  George,"  returned  the  lady,  "do  not  give  way  to  despair. 
Probably  the  saying  that  is  about,  is  nothing  more  than  idle  rhyme." 

"  But  why  was  it  kept  a  secret  from  me,  or  rather,  where  was  the 
necessity  of  so  doing  ?" 

"  The  mind  is  ever  prone  to  .superstition,"  returned  his  sister. 

"  But  I  am  not  superstitious,  Au^iusta." 

"  No,  dear  George  ;  but  most  probably  our  parents  considered  that, 
in  some  measure,  it  might  affect  your  after  life." 

"  Strange  !  It  is  very  strange  I  should  not  have  heard  what  every 
one  seems  so  well  acquainted  with." 

"  You  know,  dear  George,  you  have  been  some  time  froTsa- home." 

"  True." 

"  And  what  you  heard  in  childhood  may  have  escaped  your  mind 
when  the  business  of  maturer  years  was  called  into  action." 

"  Very  probably,  Augusta,"  said  Sir  (ieorge,  with  a  sigh;  "  but  I 
feel  there  is  truth  in  it." 

While  thus  they  sauntered  along  beneath  the  shade  of  some  lofty 
elms  which  bordered  the  road,  the  sound  of  approaching  travellers 
arrested  their  ears,  and  soon  after  a  chaise,  driving  at  a  rapid  rate,  drew 
near. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  at  their  side,  and  the  postilion  checked  his 
horses.  The  moment  after  an  individual  put  his  head  from  the  win- 
dow, and  demanded  if  that  was  the  road  to  the  mansion  of  Sir  George 
Redburn. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  individual  addressed,  "  and  I  am  its  owner." 

"  Query,"  responded  the  individual  from  the  window  of  the  chaise. 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  a  fact,"  replied  Sir  George.  "  What  business 
have  you  with  me  ? ' 

"  I  must  first  be  assured  that  you  are  the  person  I  seek." 

"  Don't  waste  time,"  said  a  second  individual  in  the  chaise;  "  if  he 
be  Sir  (ieorge,  we  shall  soon  discover  it  when  we  reacii  the  Hall." 

"  It  will  be  better,"  returned  his  companion. 

"  (  ertalnly." 

"  Drive  on." 

The  pottlliou  applied  his  whip,  and  away  they  wen    leaving  Sir 


George  and  the  Lady  Augusta  in  conjecture  as  to  the  possible  business 
of  the  visitors. 

At  length  they  reached  the  hall,  where  Sir  George  was  informed  that 
two  visitors  awaited  his  arrival  in  his  study. 

"  Did  they  mention  the  nature  of  their  business,  Thomas  ?"  asked 
Sir  George. 

"  No,  your  honour;  but  they  look  like  Lunnuners,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Like  Londoners,  do  they  ?  Parliamentary  business,  pel  haps.  But 
I  have  only  just  left  town." 

In  spite  of  the  natural  courage  of  Sir  George,  an  undefined  feeling 
came  over  him,  and  his  hand  trembled  considerably,  as  he  held  the 
handle  of  his  study  door. 

"  It  is  no  use  standing  here,"  he  continued,  mentally.  "I  may  as 
well  know  the  worst  at  onne." 

He  then  entered,  and,  as  he  had  expected,  beheld  the  individuals 
who  had  overtaken  him  on  the  road. 

"  Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  George,  as  he  entered  with  as 
composed  a  countenance  as  he  could  assume;  "  what  may  be  the  nature 
of  your  visit  ?" 

"  Our  business  is — a-hem !"  said  one  of  the  parties  addressed,  who 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  mechanic  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

"  Yes,"  commenced  his  companion  (the  same  who  had  at  first  spoken 
from  the  window  of  the  chaise,  and  who  was  of  a  more  print  and  smart 
appearance)  ;  "  our  business  is  with  the  present  resident  of  the  mansion, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  or  title  of  Sir  George  Redburn." 

"  I  am  he,"  replied  Sir  George.  "  I  have  already  told  you  so." 

"  A-hem  !"  coughed  the  speaker. 

"  My  time  is  precious,"  said  Sir  George,  "  and  I  therefore  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  be  as  concise  as  possible." 

"  Our  business  is — that  is,  I  represent  the  house  of  Skinflint  and 
Gobetween,  of  Lyon's  Inn." 

"  Proceed." 

"  And  have  now  come  to  serve  you  with  a  notice  of  ejectment." 
"  Eh  ? — what  1"  stammered  Sir  George. 

"  It's  quite  correct,"  said  the  second  individual;  "  and  I  have  come 
here  just  to  have  a  peep  at  what  you  have  so  long  deprived  me  of." 
"  There  surely  must  be  some  mistake,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  George. 
"  No — no — it's  quite  correct." 

"  Probably  you  mistake  me  for  my  neighbour,  Sir  (ieorge  Richboume." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !"  returned  the  individuals  ;  "  our  information  is  quite 
correct,  and  we  leave  it  with  you.    Good  morning." 

"  Good  day,"  replied  Sir  George,  as  he  returned  the  salute  of  his 
unwelcome  visitors  ;  and  soon  after  he  heard  them  depart. 

With  an  inquisitive  eye  Sir  George  scanned  the  document  he  held  in 
his  hand  and  found  too  truly  it  was  what  it  purported  to  be — a  notice  of 
ejectment — and  for  the  first  time  he  remembered  what  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  when  his  title  to  the  estates  had  been  made  out,  upon  the. 
death  of  his  father — viz.,  that  althougli  he  appeared  to  be  the  rightfwl 
owner,  there  nevertheless  might  be  those  who  could  lay  claim  to  tha 
property  upon  the  plea  of  having  descended  from  an  elder  branch  of  thi> 
family,  but  as  yet  it  was  unknown  that  such  existed. 

As  Sir  (ieorge  scrutinised  the  paper,  his  countenance  several  timea 
changed  colour,  and  then  ringing  his  bell,  lie  commissioned  a  domestiCj^ 

who  now  entered,  to  ride  post-haste  to  W  ,  and  request  the  im»i€- 

diate  attendance  of  Mr.  Eitherside,  his  solicitor. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Sir  George  paced  the  study  with  anxious  steps. 
He  pondered  deeply  upon  the  dilemma  in  wliich  he  seemed  placed. 
There  had  started  another  heir  for  the  estates  of  Redburn,  and  he  who 
had  been  living  ?n  every  luxury  was  probably  now  about  to.  be  cast  from, 
the  pinnacle  of  his  wealth  and  honour ;  another  claimant  had  appeared 
— but  how? — from  where?  Had,  indeed,  his  ancestors,  who  had  beoa 
considered  to  have  died  unmarried,  been  proved  not  only  to  have  been 
married,  but  to  have  had  children but  ihat  liad  to  be  proved.  Pos- 
session is  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  and  tlie  elaimant  would  not  only  have 
to  prove  that  he  (Sir  George)  had  held  possession  wrongfully,  but  be 
must  establish  that  himself  was  llie  rightful  owner. 

While  Sir  George  pondered  on  these  things,  altera  lapse  of  two  hours 
Mr.  Eitherside  arrived  with  the  domestic. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  former,  as  the  solicitor  entered,  "  I  have  be^ 
compelled  unexpectedly  to  send  for  you." 

"  The  old  affair  of  the  right  of  way  across  tljc  park,  I  suppose,  Sir 
George,"  said  the  attorney,  respectfully,  to  his  client. 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Eitherside  ;  it  is  an  allair  that  troublesi  me  more  tharii 
that." 

"  Indeed  !    What  can  it  be  ?" 

"  A  claimant  to  the  estates  of  Redburn  has  appeared." 
"  What  title  does  he  show?" 
"  As  yet,  none." 

"  All  is  not  lost  that's  in  danger.  Sir  Geore<i,!i  gajff  the  aftomty. 
"  Possibly  not;  but  they-that  is,  the  claimant's  solicitors,  seem  tq 
be  making  progress. ' 
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"  How  so  ?■' 

"  They  have  already  served  me  ■witli  a  notice  oi'  ejectment.  See, 
here  it  is." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  attorney,  eagerly  taking  the  proffered  docu- 
ment, "  this,  indeed,  looks  like  husiness." 

"  It  does,  Mr.  Eitheiside;  and  I  have  a  strange  presentiment  they 
will  be  too  strong  for  me." 

"  Den't  despair,  Sir  George ;  things  are  not  always  so  bad  as  they 
seem." 

As  Mr.  Eitherside  said  this,  he  hastily  perused  the  document,  and, 
having  read  it  once,  peiused  it  a  second  time,  more  attentively  than 
before. 

"  What  think  you?"  asked  Sir  George. 

"  That  your  tenure  is  not  so  good  as  I  had  at  lirst  imagined,  sir." 
"  That's  bad,  Mr.  Eitherside." 

"  It  is;  but  you  may  remember.  Sir  George,  my  pointing  this  out  to 
you,  when  you  succeeded  to  the  property." 

You  did;  but  blind  and  deaf  fool  that  I  was,  I  heeded  it  not," 
returned  the  thoughtful  Sir  George. 

"Youth  is  ever  heedless,"  said  the  attorney;  "  but  useless  regrets 
are  vain ;  we  must  now  battle  against  the  stream,  for  there  is  no  time 
to  remain  Inactive." 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  act?" 

"  I  must  take  this  with  me,  make  out  the  case,  and  get  the  advice 
Cf  able  conveyiincers  ;  not  a  moment  must  be  lost." 
.  "  And  what  think  you  of  the  issue?" 

"  That  lies  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  Sir  George,  the  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law." 

"Humph!"  replied  gir  George,  musingly;  "however,  Mr.  Either- 
side,  let  me  have  the  earliest  intelligeace  of  your  proceedings  ;  I  shall 
remain  on  the  rock  of  uncertainty." 

"  You  may  rely  on  me ;  not  a  moment  shall  be  lost  in  obtaining  the 
ablest  heads  to  consider  the  case,  and  the  result  shall  be  instantly  com- 
mimicated  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  returned  Sir  George,  almost  mechani;ally, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lawyer  took  his  leave. 

When  Sir  Geerge  w^as  left  alone,  the  tumult  of  his  ideas  had  so  ex- 
cited him,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  raging  fever  burned  within  his  veins  ; 
he  fell  listlessly  into  an  easy  cluiir,  and*  there  remained  in  a  deep 
reverie,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  his  sister. 

"  My  dear  George,"  said  she,  playfully,  "  what  has  so  long  detained 
you  from  us?" 

"  Business,  my  love,  business." 

"  But  you  look  ill,  dear." 

"  Do  I?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  beloved  brother,  let  me  know  what  has 
happenod.  You  are  positively  ill ;  it  is  not  a  little  that  would  make  you 
thus — come,  tell  me." 

BLr  George  passed  his  arm  playfully  round  the  waist  of  his  dear  Au- 
gusta, and  for  sovne  time  tried  to  excite  her  attention  to  the  deer  upon 
the  lawn;  but  she  was  not  to  be  bal3ed. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  she,  "  in  spite  of  your  attempt  to  elude  my 
■vigilance,  I  plainly  see  you  are  ill,  and  insist  upon  your  telling  me 
•what  has  made  you  so  ?" 

The  baronet  for  some  moments  gazed  upon  the  face  of  his  lovely 
sister;  and  he  contemplated  deeply  with  himself  whether  he  should 
jnar  the  beauty  «f  her  features,  by  giving  the  required  information  ; 
how  could  he  create  pain  where,  hitherto,  nought  had  been  but  joy 
and  sunshine  ?    At  length  he  said, — 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  you  must  nerve  your  feelings  to  hear  unplea- 
sant news ;  have  you  courage  to  hear  the  worst  of  tidings  1" 

"  Oh,  3'es,  dear  George;  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  keep  me  in  anxious 
suspense ;  the  uncertainty  is  worse  than  the  reality." 

"  Dearest  Augusta,"  replied  her  brother,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "we 
must  leave  Redburn." 

The  information  struck  the  ear  of  the  beautiful  girl  like  a  clap  of 
thunder;  for  a  few  moments  she  stood  gazing  upon  her  brother  in 
breathless  wonder;  at  length  the  intelligence  seemed  to  reach  her 
faculties,  and  she  exclaimed,— 

"  Then,  George,  your  fears  were  not  111  founded?" 

"  No,  no,  love,  the  reality  is  but  too  true." 

Augusta,  for  some  minutes,  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief ;  the 
heaving  of  her  snowy  bosom  tokl  too  plainly  the  struggle  that  was 
taking  place  within ;  and,  at  last,  raising  her  eyes,  moist  with  tears,  to 
Heaven,  she  ejaculated,  with  fervour,  "  Father,  thy  will  be  done!" 

"  The  Lord  has  given,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away;  blessed  be  his 
name !"  returned  Sir  George,  as  he  moved  toward*  Augusta,  and  kissed 
the  tear  from  her  pallid  cheek. 

"  But,  my  dear  George,"  said  his  sister,  "  how  can  we  communicate 
the  sad  tidings  to  our  beloved  mother ;  she  whose  very  existence  seems 
bound  up  with  the  afsociations  of  the  place  ?" 


I  "I  know  not,"  replied  her  brother ;  "  eoener  or  later  the  intelligence 
must  reach  her,  and  probably,  by  informing  her  at  once,  it  may  prepare 
her  mind,  should  we  at  last  be  compelled  to  leave." 

"  Perhaps,  dear  George,  it  would  be  better  to  do  so,"  returned 
Augusta. 

"  I  think  so,  my  love." 

Augusta  then  departed  for  the  chamber  of  her  mother ;  the  old  lady 
was  engaged  at  her  devotions  when  she  entered,  and  as,  with  upturned 
eye,  she  fervently  addressed  her  Maker,  she  conveyed  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  picture  of  some  aged  saint. 

Whew  she  rose  from  her  knees,  Augusta,  as  succinctly  as  possible, 
informed  her  of  the  change  that  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  affiairs  at 
Redburn  ;  upon  hearing  which  she,  to  the  surprise  of  Augusta,  merely 
replied, — 

"  Ah  !  well,  child,  the  Lord  has  given  me  strength  to  bear  it ;  it  has 
come  at  last,  and  not  unlocked  for." 

"  You  were,  then,  prepared,  dear  mother?" 

"  I  was;  you  know  the  prediction  conceraing  the  Redburn  family, 
child  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  mother;  but  I  considered  it  little  better  than  idle 
gossip." 

"  May  be,  Augusta;  but  the  prophecy  was  uttered  by  the  first  pos- 
sessor of  these  lands,  a  man  they  say  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  the 
mystic  sciences." 

"  I  heard  so,  ma' ;  and  I  could  never  bear  to  look  upon  his  grim  por- 
trait that  hangs  in  the  old  dining  hall." 

"  But  how  did  my  son  become  acquainted  with  his  fate  ?" 
"  He  heard  it  from  old  Maggie." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  there  is  no  warding  off  the  decrees 
of  Providence  ;  however  well  1  may  be  here,  I  feel,  that  once  removed 
from  Redburn  Hall,  I  shall  not  long  cumber  you  with  my  presence." 

"  Nay,  dear  mother,"  returned  her  daughter,  "  many  years,  I  hope,  ai;e 
in  store  for  you ;  and  although  things  at  present  wear  a  gloomy  aspect, 
they  may  not  be  so  dark  as  we  imagine ;  George  and  I  are  yet  young, 
and  have  our  health,  even  should  things  assume  their  darkest  hue." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you  little  know  the  thorny  path  that  lies  before  you  ; 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  as  you  have  been,  you  are  ill-suited  to 
combat  and  struggle  with  the  world." 

"  I  will  hope  for  the  best,  dear  mother ;  and  while  virtue  is  ray  guide, 
I  shall  fear  nothing." 

"  Well  said,  my  child  ;  humbly  submit  yourself  to  the  chastening  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  storm  will  pass  over  you  harmless." 

Although  the  aged  lady  gave  such  excellent  counsel  to  her  child,  she 
was  but  ill  able  to  receive  it  into  her  own  bosom ;  the  news  she  had 
heard,  daily  impaired  her  health ;  and  though  she  fought  nobly  against 
(he  efforts  of  her  mind,  she  was  ultimately  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
from  which  she  never  more  recovered. 

In  the  course  of  time  matters  were  brought  to  an  issue — the  ablest 
counsel  had  been  engaged  on  both  sides— the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
trial,  when  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  new  claimant  was  the 
real  owner,  his  ancestor  having  married  unknown  to  his  relation's,  and 
in  a  distant  country. 

No  sooner  was  the  decision  of  the  trial  made  public,  than  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  paid  visits  of  condolence  to  Sir  George,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  mother,  removed  to  town,  and  the  new  claimant  entered 
upon  the  estates. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  upon  him.  Sir  George  was  compelled 
to  make  over  the  M'hole  of  his  fimded  property,  and  dispose  of  his  plate 
and  equipage,  which,  when  done,  left  him  the  merest  trifle  lor  the 
support  of  himself  and  sister. 

"  My  dear  sister,"  said  Sir  George,  as  they  sat  one  morning  at  break- 
fast in  their  furnished  lodgings,  "  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power 
to  gain  employment  suited  to  my  talents ;  I  have  inquired  among  my 
friends,  who  have  made  me  promise  upon  promise,  but  done  nothing, 
and  now  it  is,  T  fear,  too  late !" 

•'  And  v/herefore,  George?" 

"  The  letter  I  now  hold,  from  my  friend  Lord  G  ,  informs  me 

he  is  unable  to  comply  with  my  request,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
ministiy." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  said  Augusta,  "  our  prospects  arc  thus  once 
moce  blighted." 

"  They  aro,  my  girl ;  and  we  must  fmd  some  means  of  living,  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  our  friends  will  continue  the  remittances  they  have 
so  kindly  forwarded  from  time  to  time." 

"  True,  dear  George." 

"In  fact,  Augusta,  it  was  but  yesterday  morning  I  made  application, 
and  met  with  a  flat  refusal." 

"  Heaven  shield  us!"  ejaculated  Augusta; ,"  whatever  will  become 
of  us?" 

"  We  nuist  change  our  place  of  abode,  Augusta;  you  have  a  natural 
taste  for  drawing,  and  by  that  means  we  may  gaia  support ;  I;  also,  will 
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^tep  sut  of  the  circle  in  which  1  am  known,  and  find  employment  in 
another  channel ;  I  will  turn  private  tutor." 

"  The  plan  seems  feasible,"  replied  Augusta. 

"  And  immediately  shall  he  adopted,  for  delays  are  dangerous." 

"Spoken  like  my  brother,"  said  Augusta;  "I  have  no  ddubt  we 
shall  bucceed." 

The  brother  and  sister,  having  paid  up  the  rent  of  their  ap.trtments, 
took  humbler  lodgings  in  another  part  of  the  town  ;  the  few  articles 
of  jewellery  Augusta  was  yet  possessed  of  were  parted  v/ith,  and  the 
moaey  expended  in  advertisements  for  pupils,  and  the  necessary  imple- , 
Bients  for  drawing.  i 

Night  after  night  did  George  Redbuin  pore  over  his  lexicons  and  i 
grammars,  to  rub  up  tlie  information  he  liad  acquired  in  a  public  school  i 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  in  case  it  might  be  wanted  :  and  often,  I 
nay,  every  day,  did  he  give  Greek  lessons  to  his  sister,  in  order  to  become  I 
acquainted  with  a  practical  and  ready  mode  of  imparting  instruction.  ] 

On  the  other  hand,  Augusta,  who  now  had  another  inducement  for  : 
action,  gave  her  whole  soul  to  the  business,  which,  hitherto,  had  been  j 
but  the  pastime  of  her  leisure  hours,  and  produced  a  set  of  drawings  of  j 
exquisite  beauty  ;  which,  being  neatly  framed,  her  brother  contrived  to  | 
get  hung  up  in  the  shops  of  booksellers,  &c.,  leaving  cards  of  his  sister's  j 
address. 

For  many  days  they  waited  in  anxious  expectation  of  employment ; 
but  no  one  called.  Their  resources  were  fast  failing  them,  and  their 
hearts  beat  heavily  with  anxiety. 

While  discussing  their  gloomy  prospects,  a  double  knock  was  heard 
at  the  outer  door,  and  an  inquiry  made  for  Mt.  Redburn.  The  heart 
of  George  beat  high  with  expectation,  ap.d  he  immediately  deeired  the 
stranger  to  be  shown  in. 

••  Mr.  Redburn,  I  presume?*'  said  a  stout  gentleman. 
The  saiae,  sir,"  replied  George.    "  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  be 

ated !" 

•'  No,  no,  young  mali,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  rough  voice.  "  You 
itach  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  that  kind^of  stuff?", 

"  That  is  my  profession,"  returned  George,  disgusted  at  the  other's 
coarseness. 

"  Very  well."  resumed  the  other.    "  I  want  my  boys  to  have  a  little 
cf  that  kind  of  lingo,  because  they  say  it  is  of  some  service." 
It  is  of  much  utility,  I  assure  j-ou." 
"  May  be.  may  be  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  could  never  see  it." 
"  A-hem!"  coughed  George. 
"  Now,  young  man,  what  do  you  charge?" 
"  What  time,  sir,  would  you  wish  me  to  devote  to  your  sons  ?" 
*•  Of  course,  you  must  keep  them  tight  at  it,  you  know." 
"  Three  lessons  a- week,  perhaps?" 
"  Yes  ;  summut  about  there." 
"  An  hour  and  a  half  each  lesson,  sir  ?" 

"  Eh,  what  ?"  demanded  the  stranger.  "  An  hour  and  a  half!  When 
I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  vrorked  all  day." 

"  But,  sir,"  suggested  George,  "  you  probably  forget  this  is  noc  a 
school."  , 

"  They  come  here  to  learn,  don't  they?" 

"  Yes  ;  butj  my  whole  time  will  be  devoted  to  your  sons  while  lliey 
remain  with  me." 

"True,  true;  I  hod  forgotten  that,"  replied  the  individual,  who 
seemed  for  the  moment  restored  to  something  like  consciousness  that 
he  had  reached  the  msrk.  "  But,  now,  ■»vhat  do  you  propose  to 
ask  for  an  hour  and  a  half's  lesson  ?  Make  the  fgure  as  low  as  you 
can." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  take  the  two  for  three  shillings  each  lesson," 
replied  George,  fearful  to  mention  his  sums  too  high,  lest  he  might  lose 
his  pupils. 

"  Three  shillings  !"  ejaculated  his  visitor,  in  astonishment,  "Why, 
that's  four-and-tweaty  shillings  a  day,  seven  pounds  four  a-week,  leaving 
out  Sundays — three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  eighty  shillings 
and  no  pence  a-year.  God  bless  me  !  Pi Ivatc  teaching  must  be  a  capi- 
tal trade,  and  no  dead  stock  on  hand." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  pupils  are  bard  to  be  got  at,"  said  George,  "  mA 
that  those  are  to  be  divided  amongst  the  many  thousand  teachers  of  this 
metropolis." 

"  Well,  •Well,"  said  his  visitor,  as  he  fixed  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head, 
by  a  thump  upon  the  crown,  "  I  thought  you  would  have  taken  the 
two  at  least  for  sixpence  an  hour,  and  that's  good  journeyman's  wages." 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  George  ;  and,  opening  the  door,  he  bowed 
his  visiter  out. 

When  alone,  the  unfortunate  heir  of  Redbuin  placed  his  hands  before 
his  face,  and  a  deep  sigh  burst  from  his  anguished  breast.  The  minis- 
tering angel,  Augusta,  however,  stood  near  to  cheer  him,  and,  flinging 
her  white  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissing  his  lofty  brow,  exclaimed, — 

"  Come,  come,  dear  George — this  will  not  do.  Cheer  up,  or  the  pre- 
diction uriil  not  be  fulfilled." 


"  Is  it  not  already  so,  Augusta?" 

"  It  says,"  replied  his  sister,  "that  the  properly  of  old  Redburn's  halld 
'  shall  be  lost  and  won." 

"  And  is  it  not  lost  to  me  ?" 

"  Y"es,  dear  George  ;  but  you  lose  sight  of  the  liiial  word,  '  wou.'" 

"  They  may  be  by  another,  Augusta,  but  not  by  me ;"  and  here  he 
again  sunk  into  a  til  of  despondency. 

While  they  Avere  as  yet  talking,  another  visiter  was  announced,  and  a 
gentleman  of  dignified  asi)ect  and  demeanour  entered. 

"  Mr.  Redburn,  I  presume  ?'' 

"  At  your  service,  sir." 

"  Y'ou  teach  the  classics  ?" 

'•  I  do,  and  should  ]ye  most  happy  •  " 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  taken  your  degree,  and  of  what  college  and 
university?" 

"  I  took  the  degree  of  B.A,,  in  18—,  at  St,  John's,  Cambridge,"  re- 
plied George, 

"  With  honours,  of  course  ?"  said  the  stranger, 
'  ■  Yes,  sir," 

"  Y'ou  know,  Mr,  Redburn,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  it  is  highly 
important  one  should  know  to  wlioni  one  entrusts  the  care  of  the  dear 
pledges  Providence  has  blessed  us  with," 

"  Certainly,  sir," 

"  Then,  no  doubt,  you  can  give  me  a  reference  to  some  gentleman 
whose  sons  you  have  instructed  ?" 

This  seemed  a  death- blow  to  George's  hopes.  How  could  he  refer  to 
any  one  before  he  had  even  secured  a  pupil  l 

"  Y'ou  have  an  objection,  sir  ?"  said  the  visitor." 

"  No,  sir, '  replied  our  teacher,  evasively;  "but  for  the  lowness  ol 
the  terms,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  any  gentleman  about  the 
matter." 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,  to  say,  sir,  we  cannot  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment," replied  the  gentleman  ;  and,  making  a  low  bow,  he  left  the 
house. 

George  was  totally  unprepared  for  these  emergencies.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  daily  mortifications  of  a  private  tutor,  and  his  heart  seemed 
to  die  within  him.  For  a  whole  fortnight  he  waited  without  a  single 
applicant  to  climb  the  ladder  of  learning  ;  and,  after  throwing  away  the 
price  of  another  advertisement,  two  candidates  appeared. 

The  first  was  all  eager  to  commence  his  studies. 

"  The  road  to  knov.iedge,"  said  he,  "is  strewn  with  flowers;  for  me 
it  has  an  iriesistible  charm," 

But  he  was  doomed  to  be  deceived.  The  eager  pupil  took  two  leesons 
(which  paid  the  price  of  the  advertisement),  and  went  fox-hunting  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  .second  found  that  study  required  more  application  than  he  could 
give ;  and,  after  taking  one  solitary  lesson,  departed,  without  even  pay- 
ing for  the  time  he  had  engaged  his  mentor. 

"  This,  then,"  said  George,  "is  the  way  a  private  teacher  makes  a 
fortune.  Good  Heavens  !  what  will  become  of  me — what  will  become 
of  my  poor  Augusta  ?'' 

As  he  uttered  the  latter  part  of  this  soliloquy  aloud,  It  met  the  ear 
of  Augusta,  who  had  that  moment  entered  unperceived,  and,  placing 
a  little  sih"er  before  him  on  the  table,  she  exclaimed,— 

"  See,  my  dear  George,  we  are  not  yet  deserted." 

George  started  at  the  sound.  His  last  shilling  was  already  gone  ;  a 
moment  before,  starvation  seemed  to  stare  him  boldly  in  the  face.  The 
sudden  transition  from  grief  to  joy  had  overpowered  him,  and  the  tears 
forced  themselves  from  his  eyes,  as  he  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  his  be- 
loved Augusta. 

The  small  tr  lle  Augusta  had  received  for  some  exquisite  drawings, 
sufficed  to  supply  their  wants  for  a  short  time.  Their  rent  now  became 
due,  and  again  poverty  stared  them  in  the  face  with  his  ghastly  features- 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  the  rent,"  said  George.  "  What  is 
to  be  done  '." 

"  Our  case,  is,  indeed,  desperate,  my  dear  George,"  returned  his  sister,- 
afiactionately ;  "  but  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  have  been  hoping  for  thai  a  long  time  past,"  replied 
her  brother,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  Now  I  think  I  must  give 
it  over." 

At  that  moment  a  gentle,  insinuating  knock  came  to  their  room  door. 
"  It  s  Mrs.  Allgett,"  said  Augusta,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Come  in,"  said  George. 

"  I  have  called,"  said  Mrs.  Allgett,  in  the  blandest  tone,  "  to  see  i.* 
you  could  settle  your  little  rent." 

"  Be  seated,  madam,"  said  Augusta. 

"  No,  I'd  rather  stand,"  replied  the  landlady,  fearful  that  by  accepting 
the  favour  of  a  chair  she  should  be  indebted  to  her  lodgers,  and  thereby 
compromise  herself  in  case  they  could  not  pay. 

'*  I  am  fearful,  maxlara,"  commenced  George,  "  that  for  s«m«  li*t.'» 
tisM  J  must  crave  yoiu  clemency." 


LLOYD'S  PENNY  WEEiCLY  MISCELLANY. 


"  Humph,"  coughed  Mrs,  Allgett. 

"  "We  have  had  some  little  disappointment,"  chimed  in  Augusta,  in 
}x(¥  silver  tones. 

**  Which  means,  at  present  you  cannot  pay 
"  Exactly  so,"  said  George. 

*'  It  has  been  now  standing  six  weeks,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Allgett,  her  face 
jtetting  very  red. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  has,"  said  George ;  "but  I  will  endeavour  all  in 
my  power  to  " 

"  Can  I  have  my  money  2"  interrupted  the  landlady.  "  I  don't  want 
nothing  else  of  no  one  " 

"  At  present,  then,  you  cannot." 

"  Highty,  tighty— here's  a  go  !  And  so  I'm  to  be  done  out  of  my 
tent?"  . 

"  I  did  not  say  that." 

"  But  it  amounts  to  ihe  same  thing,"  replied  Mrs.  Allgett,  almost 
choking  with  rage. 

"  We  have  done  our  best,  madam,  to  pay  you,"  said  Augusta,  meekly  ; 
"  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  little  longer,  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  pay  you." 

"  Not  a  day,  miss — not  an  hour  !  'The  week's  up  to-morrow,  and  if 
it  be  not  paid  up,  off  yon  go,  bag  and  baggage." 

"  Then  you  will  not  detain  the  few  things  we  possess  ?"  replied  Am- 
gusta,  who  had  understood  so  from  the  refined  and  classic  language  of 
Mrs.  Allgett. 

"  T^o,  I  did  not  mean  that,  Miss  Imperance,"  returned  the  landlady, 
"who  seemed  lashing  herself  into  a  violent  rage.  "  Not  an  article  shall 
be  touched  till  I  get  my  rent ;  and  if  it  is  not  paid  by  to-morrow  at 
twelve,  it  shall  be  doubled." 

"  I  think,  madam,"  said  George,  "you  are  unnecessarily  irritating 
yourself.    Had  you  not  better  be  seated  till  you  are  more  calm  f 

"  I  never  sit  down,  puppy,  till  I  get  what's  owin'  to  me." 

"  Oh,  very  well."  said  George,  complacently.  "  Perhaps,  madam,  you 
•will  leave  our  presence  ?" 

"No,  nor  I  won't  budge  a  foot  for  nobody,"  replied  Mrs.  Allgett, 
l)lacing  her  hands  upon  her  hips,  "nor  you  sha'n't  make  me — there's 
for  you." 

As  this  Avas  uttered,  the  elegant  female  snapped  her  fingers  in  de- 
liance.    Augusta  walked  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  George  seemed 
deeply  attentive  to  his  studies,  until  Mrs.  AUgett's  volubility  had  run  I 
down.    She  then  left  the  room,  extremely  well  pleased  that  she  had 
"  had  her  say." 

On  the  following  day,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  rent  was  not 
forthcoming.  In  vain  Augusta  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  her  choicest 
specimens  of  art,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  selling  one  for  at  least  one- 
tenth  its  value,  a  sum  wholly  inadequate  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

George,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  to  seek  assistance  from  his 
friends  ;  but,  as  usual,  found  them  "  not  at  home,"  and  he  returned  to 
Ms  apartments  weary  and  dejected. 

At  the  landing  near  his  room  he  met  his  sister  waiting  his  arrival. 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  keeps  you  here?"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  George — George,"  sobbed  Augusta,  as  her  head  fell  upon  his 
shoulders,  "  the  door  is — is  locked." 

It  was  too  true  ;  Mrs.  Allgett  had  taken  advantage  of  their  absence, 
and  locked  the  door.  Within  the  rooms  was  more  than  double  the 
value  of  the  rent ;  it  contained  George's  books,  the  material  for  draw-* 
ing,  and  a  splendid  harp,  the  only  thing  that  had  not  as  yet  been  parted 
with  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  was  in  vain  George  importuned  the  heartless  landlady  ;  she  was  in- 
exorable, and  he  with  his  sister  were  compelled  to  seek  another  shelter 
^or  the  night,  or,  at  least,  till  they  could  raise  enough  to  liquidate  their 
d3bt. 

There  was  for  the  present  no  hope  ef  this ;  time  was  pressing.  It 
-was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  streets  were  wet  and  sloppy.  'George  for 
a  moment  looked  at  the  lovely  girl  before  him.  What  could  he  do  with 
}ier — how  could  she,  who  had  been  used  to  every  luxury,  with  a  car- 
liage,  and  servants  to  attend  her,  tramp  through  the  muddy  streets  of 
London,  and  on  such  a  day  when  scarcely  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
deserted  street  /  The  idea  seemed  to  almost  chol?e  him.  A  swelling 
jhcnsation  rose  into  his  throat,  and  the  molsturo  glistened  in  his  eye. 
Jle,  however,  hastily  brushed  it  away,  and  turning  to  Augusta,  said,  as 

new  thought  seeme<l  to  strike  him, — 

"Augusta,  did  you  sell  your  drawings  ?' 

"  Only  one,"  was  the  faint  reply. 

"  Have  you  the  money  ?" 

*'  I  have." 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  ejaculated  George.  "I  have  now  no  fear. 
Cive  it  rae." 

Augusta  did  as  requested.  Her  brother  went  out,  and.  by  pre- 
payment, secured  an  asylum  for  the  night  for  his  belove<l  Augusta.  Hp 
hen  returned  to  fetch  her,  and  having  procured  a  meal  at  a  neighbour- 


ing shop,  which  they  ate  with  thankfulness,  he  again  went  out  in  the 
drenching  rain  to  seek  a  pern^anent  lodging  and  relief. 

From  street  to  street  he  hurried,  gazing  at  every  window  where  a  bill 
denoted  apartments  were  "to  be  let."  The  rain  came  down  in  pitiless 
torrents,  drenching  hira  to  the  skin.  Many  were  the  rooms  he  looked 
at,  but  the  prices  deterred  him;  others  again,  from  his  forlorn  appear- 
ance, conceived  he  could  not  pay,  or  that  no  one  but  the  most  abject 
wouli  venture  for  lodgings  in  such  weather,  and  they  refused  him  ad- 
mittance altogether. 

At  length,  being  wearied  out,  he  resolved  to  take  the  next  that  offered, 
and  standing  before  a  shop  where  a  bill  appeared,  he  at  length  ventured 
inside. 

"  What  apartments  have  you  ?"  demanded  he  of  a  coarse,  vulgar  man, 
who  stood  behind  the  counter. 

"Front  room  two  pair — three  pair  back." 
"  Can  you  let  me  see  them?" 

"  Sartinly.    Here,  missus,  a  gen'leman  wants  to  see  your  rooms." 
"  Cumin'  in  less  than  no  time,"  was  the  reply  from  the  small  room 
behind  the  shop. 

"  There  s  no  hurry,  only  make  haste,"  was  the  elegant  rejoinder  from 
the  man ;  and  here  he  turned  towards  George,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  a  laugh  at  his  supposed  wit  against 
his  wife. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  neat,) 


THE  SONa  OF  THE  SOT. 

In  a  prison  all  gloomy  and  high, 

Secured  by  an  iron-bound  door, 
L»y  a  murderer  condemned  to  die. 

And  a  tankard  lay  drained  on  the  floor. 
His  cheeks  were  all  livid  and  pale, 
His  temples  were  fiery  and  hot, 
And  he  told  an  "  ower  true  tale" 
Wheji  he  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sot. 
Drink,  drink;  drink ! 

Till  the  maddened  brain  doth  burn; 
Drink,  drink,  drink ! 

Till  a  man  to  a  brute  doth  turn. 

Oh,  that  I  ne'er  had  been  taught 
That  there  was  a  point  to  stop. 
Oh,  that  I  had  done  what  I  ought, 

And  ne'er  tasted  the  moderate  drop. 
When  I  had  an  innocent  soul, 

When  my  bosom  from  sorrow  was  free — 
Ere  I  tasted  the  "poisonous  bowl," 
Oh,  who  was  so  happy  as  me  ? 
Drink,  drink,  drink ! 

I  neglected  my  work  and  ray  home. 
Drink,  drink,  drink ! 

Till  at  last  as  a  robber  I  roam. 

One  night  when  the  poison  had  gained 

Its  ascendancy  over  my  brain. 
An  old  miser  I  met  in  the  lane 

Plodding  home  with  his  ill-gotten  gain. 
A  hedge  stake  I  seized  from  the  ground, 

My  blood  curdles  as  on  it  I  think,  # 
And  I  struck  the  defenceless  man  down. 
For  the  sake  of  the  poisonous  drink. 
Drink,  drink,  drink  ! 

To  drive  away  thought  and  care  ; 
Drink,  drink,  drink  ! 

To  put  in  its  place  despair. 

Now  with  the  first  glance  of  the  sun, 

Ere  half  the  morning  is  past. 
My  race  on  this  earth  will  be  run, 
I  shall  die  on  a  scafibld  at  last. 
Then,  though  I  should  never  speak  more, 

Oh,  list  to  a  drunkard's  last  breath  : 
Abstain  from  the  cup  stain'd  with  gore, 
For  the  wages  of  sin  will  be  death. 
Drink,  drink,  drink  ! 

List  not  to  the  warning  cry ; 
Drink,  drink,  drink ! 

Until  on  a  scaffold  you  die. 


Binrtingham. 


Hekry  R.  Jonks. 


When  worthy  inen  fall  out,  only  one  of  them  may  be  faulty  at  the 
first ;  but  If  strife  continues  long,  commonly  both  become  guilty.^ 


t±6^M  vmrn  WEEkLY  MISCfiLLANif. 


ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
{Continued  from  our  la$i,) 


CHAPTER  CLTX. 

THE    SECOND     INTERVfEW    OF    SIR    (MARtES  'WITH    HORACE.   THE 

CHAXGE   OK  DETERMINATION. 

OCR  readers,  vrho  have  kindly  lollowed  us  thus  far  in  tracing  the 
fortunes  of  Alice  Home,  diid  the  dark  passions  which  %\  ere  called  into 
existence  in  Margaret's  hreast,  will  readily  be  able  to  place  in  its  proper 
situation  the  first  chapter  of  this  work — that  chapter  in  which  was  de- 
scribed how  Margaret,  full  of  wild  passion,  and  panting  for  unholy  venge- 
ance, repaired  to  the  astrologer's  house,  and  v.  itnessed  some  portion 
of  a  fearful  scene  which  was  then  and  there  enacting  between  that 
mysterious  man  and  Sir  Cliarles  Home. 

It  was  after  that  fearful  meeting  that  the  unhappy  Sir  Charles  (who 
at  times  we  cannot  but  pity,  in  spite  of  what  we  know  of  his  many  in- 
iquities in  early  life,)  returned  to  his  splendid  mansion  in  such  a  miser- 
able and  abject  state,  both  of  mind  rnd  body.  It  was  after  that  inter- 
view, too,  that  Margaret  had  become  still  more  assured  of  her  ultimate 
triumph,  and  had  looked  upon  Alice  as  her  victim  past  all  redemption. 

It  A\ill  be  readily  seen  that  the  conditions  upon  which  Sir  Charles 
Home's  lite  had  been  spared,  when  it  was  all  but  forfeited  to  the  wild 
rage  of  the  astrologer,  had  been  the  renunciation  of  his  hopes  of  an 
union  between  Alice  and  Horace  Singleton,  and  a  full  understanding 
that  he,  the  astrologer,  was  to  possess,  and  exercise  as  it  pleased  him, 
a  power  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Charles,  which  was  due  only  to  its 
owner. 

How  Sir  Charles  Home,  in  the  flush  of  his  excitement  and  terror,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  renounce  Horace  Singleton,  we  are  aware.  His  attempt, 
too,  to  induce  Alice  to  give  up  all  her  hopes  of  happiness,  we  have 
seen,  and  we  have  likewise  become  cognisant  of  the  glimpse  of  a  better 
nature  which  was  awakened  in  his  breast  by  the  holy  and  gentle  resigna- 
tion of  his  beautiful  child. 

Had  Alice  resisted  the  mandate,  had  she  loved  her  father  less,  or 
herself  more,  and  declared  her  intention  of  not  making  any  sacrifice  of 
such  great  magnitude  for  him,  vexation  would  proba'ily  have  risen 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  stifled  the  good  feelings  wliich^  in  some 
extraordinary  manner,  never  came  into  existence  or  active  operation 
during  Sir  Charles's  intercourse  with  any  one  else. 

It  was,  however,  Alice's  sad  and  mournful  acquiescence  in  the  de- 
mand to  give  up  all  for  him,  that  overcame  him,  and  caused  the  burst 
of  eloquent  self-denial  which  then  rose  to  his  lips.  He  then  left  the 
house,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Horace  Singleton,  Sir  Charles  again  pre- 
sented himself  before  him  in  his  chambers. 

Horace  had  not  left  his  home,  although  he  was  on  the  point  of  so 
doing,  and  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Home 
was  plainly  depicted  upon  his  countenance.  Sir  Charles  himself,  too, 
exhiVited  an  appearance  of  agitation  which  was  incomprehensible  to 
Horace,  and  strongly  at  variance  with  the  cold  gravity  he  had  endea- 
voured to  assume  upon  their  previous  meeting. 

"  Mr.  Singleton,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  I  presume  I  am,  after  what  has 
passed,  scarcely  a  welcome  visiter  here." 

"  The  father  of  Alice  Home,"  said  Horace,  with  visible  emotion, 
"  can  never  be  unwelcome." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  compliment  to  my  child.  I  have  come  to 
ask  a  question." 

"  There  can  be  none  I  would  shrink  from  answering." 

"  Mr.  Singleton,  when  but  a  short  time  since  I  wrung  my  own  heart, 
as  well  as  yours,  by  telling  you  that  Alice  could  not  now  become  your 
wife,  you  were  most  urgent  with  me  to  supply  you  with  the  reason  of 
my  sudden  change  of  purpose." 

"  I  was.  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  am  so  stilj ;  all  conjecture  upon  the 
subject  is,  to  my  mind,  vain." 

"  Upon  reflection,"  added  Sir  Charles,  mournfully,  "  I  have  deter- 
mined you  should  not  be  left  wholly  in  the  dark  ;  and  now  for  my 
question, — could  you  still  love  my  child,  if  I  were,  in  consequence  of 
great  diJliculties,  to  become  seriously  involved  in  fortune  and  in  name  ?" 

"Sir  Charles  Home,  ray  love  for  Alice  is  a  feeling  apart  from  all 
other  feelings  or  considerations.  It  stands  dlone  in  my  heart,  knowing 
no  changes— no  doubts— depending  upon  no  other  circumstances. 
Let  your  difliculties  be  what  they  may— let  your  name  be  compromised 
how  it  may,  Alice  cannot  be  other  than  what  she  is ;  nay,  if  there 
should  be  one  inducement  more  than  anotlicr  to  make  for  her  a  happy 
home  with  one  who  loves  her  fondly,  and  will  throw  the  protection  of  a 
husbanU'ii  utmo»t  tenderness  around  her,  it  ought  to  arise  fiom  the 
very  circumstances  you  have  hinted  at,  and  which  I  must  say  I  have 


suspected,  although  I  ceemed  not  them  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change 
in  your  sentiments." 
"  Such  was  the  cause." 

"And  why — oh  '  why  not,  Sir  Charles  Home,  trust  me  at  once  with 
such  a  statement,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  the  misery  I  have  endured 
since  your  last  visit .'" 

"  Horace  Singleton,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  you  must  yourself,  which 
Hea\en  forbid,  be  placed  in  cireumrtances  of  danger,  doubt,  difficulty, 
and  oppression,  before  you  can  judge  of  the  state  of  mind  such  circum- 
stances produce.  You  cannot  know  what,  under  such  grievous  pressure, 
you  would  do,  or  what  you  would  not." 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  my  words  implied  a  reproach;  and  here,  let  me 
say  again,  that  I  love  Alice  for  herself  alone — that  I  love  her  with  a 
deep  and  true  affection,  which  is  independent  of  all  extraneous  circum- 
stances whatever." 

'•Then,  Horace,  she  is  yours." 
1  "  Can  I  believe  my  ears  ?  Am  I  crushed  down  by  a  blow  which 
1  Keemed  almost  sufficient  to  deprive  me  of  existence  one  moment,  and 
the  next  raised  up  again  to  the  pinnacle  of  my  former  happiness  ?  Sir 
,  Charles,  Sir  Charles,  if  you  are  playing  with  my  heart,  forbear  the  pas- 
j  time." 

"  On  my  soul,  Horace,  I  am  not.    I  had  a  fear  tliat  when  the  storm, 
I  which  T  knew  to  be  threatening  me,  should  burst  over  my  devoted 
j  head,  that  you  might  think  my  Alice  somewhat  compromised  by  her 
father's  evil  destiny.    Hence,  my  first  impulse  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
j  alliance — my  next  has  been  to  give  you  in  confidence  an  optional 
choice." 

"  Tha'ik  Heaven,  you  have  !" 

Sir  Charles  had  spoken  in  a  low,  mouniful  voice,  and  now  he  sat 
down  in  Hcrace's  chamber  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  such  evident 
j  mental  distress,  as  much  moved  the  compassion  of  the  young  man,  and 
induced  the  truest  commiseration. 

"  Sir  Charles,  Sir  Charles  !"  he  said,  "you  would  not  only  relieve 
'  your  own  mind  by  a  confidence  in  me  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  your 
difficulties,  but  probably  1  should  be  able,  in  consequence  of  looking  at 
!  the  matter  with  a  cooler  judgment  than  you  can  bring  to  it,  be  able 
I  to  suggest  some  course  of  action,  which  would  tend  much  to  your  relief.' ' 
j     Sir  Charles  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"  Nay,"  added  Horace,  "  give  not  way  to  despair." 
I     "  Despair,  indeed !"  said  Sir  Charles.  "  You  have  rightly  named  it  de- 
I  spair,  Horace  Singleton." 

I  "  But  still,  you  most  surely  view  your  circumstances  through  some 
imaginative  medium,  which  makes  them  appear  much  worse  than  they 
really  are." 

"  No,  no.    There  needs  no  aid  from  imagination." 
"  You  will  make  me  your  confidant !" 
"  I  dare  not." 
"  Dare  not  >." 

"  Horace  !  Horace  !  You  must  be  content  to  know  that  I  have  much 
cause  for  much  grief— much  misery.  If,  with  a  conviction  of  the  strong 
probability  that  some  day  soon  you  will  hear  most  unpleasant  tidings  of 
me,  you  can  wed  and  love  my  child,  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  you." 

"I  have  but  one  high  mark  for  my  ambition  in  this  world,"  exclaimed 
Horace,  '  it  is,  to  be  the  husband  of  Alice  Home." 

"  I  hear,  I  hear,  Horace,"  added  Sir  Charles ;  and  he  glanced  around 
him  uneasily,  as  if  he  feared  the  very  walls  might  hear  him.  "  Then, 
Horace,  your  marriage  must  be  divested  of  all  eclal — all  sort  of  publicity, 
—you  understand." 

"  It  is  what  I  should  wish  most  particularly  to  avoid.  If  there  be 
aught  that  I  should  particularly  dislike,  it  would  be  the  vulgar  eclat  of 
a  marriage." 

"  'Tis  well,  'tis  well.  Your  union  must  be  secret — quite  secret. 
Come  to  my  house  this  evening,  and  we  will  arrange  all. — And,  oh, 
Horace,  Horace,  do  not,  if  you  should  hear  strange  things  of  me,  look 
for  one  moment  coldly  on  my  child, — she  is  innocence  and  gentleness 
itself." 

"  I  swear !" 

"  I  am  satisfied.  Think  of  me,  Horace,  the  very  worst  you  can,  and 
then  pity  me.  Think  of  my  Alice, — my  beautiful  child,  the  best,  for 
she  is  most  worthy;  and  love  her,  cherish  her  as  one  who  will  gild 
your  days  with  the  pure  sunshine  from  a  heart  that  knows  no  guile. 
Oh,  Horace,  she  is  indeed  a  treasure.  Often  has  she  stood  between  me 
and  my  warring  feelings,  saving  me,  as  it  were,  from  my  very  sell'. 
When  my  breast  has  been  torn  by  contending  emotions, — when  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  thoughts,  enough  to  breed  a  madness  in  the  brain,  I 
have  fmnd  such  solace  from  her  gentle  words  and  heavenly  ministering, 
that  I  have  wondered  I  should  be  so  favoured  by  God,  Avith  so  dear — 
so  exquisite  a  treasure." 

Sir  Charles  Home  was  moved  almost  to  tears,  as  he  thus  spoke  of 
Alice;  and  Horace  Singleton  was  much  atfect«d  at  the  tone  of  grief  in 
which  he  spoke, 
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"  Or.ce  more,  Sir  Charles,  ouce  more,''  he  cried,  "  let  me  implore  yoii 
to  take  some  one  into  your  cuansel." 

"  No,  no, — it  would  avail  nothing;  some  day  you  may  know  ■■.vliy, 
but  not  now — not  nov,-.  Urge  me  no  more,  Horace,  but  come  to-night, 
and  you  shall  see  Alice, — all  shall  be  arranged;  and  when  I  once  know 
that  she  is  your  wife,  I  think  I  shall  be  comi)aratlvely  happy." 

"  Be  assured,  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  happiness  arising  from 
affection,  she  shall  be  happy." 

"  I  know  it, — I  know  it ;  now  farev,  ell, — farewell." 

Horace  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Home  to  the  door  of  his  chambers, 
and  parted  with  him  with  a  teeiing  of  painful  uneasiness;  for  he  had 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  Sir  Charles  was  slightly  shaken, 
and  that  he  had  magnifled  some,  perhaps,  really  trivial  pecuniary 
difficulties,  into  the  serious  looking  troubles  that  appeared  weighing 
ilown  his  i-pirit  to  the  very  grave. 

'"Tis  very  sad,"  reasoned  Horace,  "  but  his  mind  is  evidently  affected 
— of  that,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  When  Al  ce  is  mine,  we  will, 
together,  stride  to  get  him  into  a  healthy  frame  of  mind;  at  all  events, 
he  shall  be  our  constant  care  :  and  nov/  I  am  hax)py  once  again." 

Horace's  heart  now  resembled  some  smiling  landscape,  v*  hich  for  a 
season  had  been  rendered  gloomy  and  full  of  murky  shadovrs  by  the 
dense  clouds  v.^hich  had  hung  over  it,  and  then  had  resumed  all  its 
former  brightness  at  their  disappearance.  Once  again,  he  looked  forward 
with  a  blissful  hope  to  the  happy  future.  Once  again,  he  pictmed  to 
himself,  in  all  toe  glos.-y  colours  of  a  young,  warm,  and  ardent  imagina- 
tion, the  home  of  love  and  joy  he  should  have  with  her,  whom  he  had 
pursued  through  so  nmoh  doubt,  difhcuUy  and  danger. 

"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  Alice  will  now  be  mine,— mine,  despite  all  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  which  have  so  frequently  threatened  to  separate  us 
for  ever.    Joy,  joy,  joy  !" 

"  Eh  1"  said  Biggs,  popping  his  head  into  the  chamber. 

"Ah,  Bigg's,  my  dear  fellow,  come  in,"  cried  Horace;  "here  I  am, 
full  of  life.  1  could  spring  across  the  moon, — take  an  aeriel  flight  in  the 
Milky  Way,  and  drink  to  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus,  in  their  OAvn 
radiant  nectar." 

"  Heaven  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  Biggs. 
And  it  will.  Hurrah  1  Come  in.  Why  do  you  keep  your  body  out- 
side the  door,  and  only  that  odd  looking  head  of  yours  inside  ?  Come 
in,  now." 

"  I— I— really— " 

"  Really,  what?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Horace,  are  you  mad,  or  only  joking  ?" 

"  Neither.  Come  along  with  you.  Look  at  me — I'm  a  happy,  an  un- 
comnionly  happy  dog." 

"  Perhaps  he'll  bite,"  thought  Biggs';  "his  misfortunes  about  that 
young  woman  have  quite  turned  his  brain,  poor  fellow;  here's  a  cala- 
mity to  tell  his  uncle." 

Horace  rose  and  advanced  to  the  door,  but  Biggs  made  a  rush  to 
escape,  for  he  verily  believed  the  great  change  in  Horace's  manner,  from 
the  profoundest  depths  of  melancholy  to  the  light  of  joyous  hilarity, 
could  only  bs  accounted  for  hy  some  sudd«n  accession  of  insanity  which 
had  come  over  him. 

"  Murder  !  help  !"  he  shouted  ;  "  murder  !" 

"Why,  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean?"  exclainaed  Horace;  "are  you 
in  your  senses  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  ain't, — for  HeavcH's  sake,  let  go  my  coat-tails.  Mur- 
der, murder!  help,  murder  !" 

Horace  would  not  be  shaken  off,  but  dragged  Biggs  into  the  room, 
and  forcibly  made  him  sit  down ;  when  he  gave  him  a  succinct  account  of 
the  last  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  its  result ;  concluding  by  saying 
with  a  lau^h, — 

"  Now,  don't  you  see,  I  had  av.rp\e  cause  for  a  little  joyousness,  and 
if  any  one  is  mad,  it  i^  Sir  Charles  Home,  who  thus  blowy  hot  and  cold 
with  nearly  the  same  breath,  and  says  he  will  and  he  won't,  nearly  the 
game  hour." 

"  Ah,  poor  man,"  said  Biggs,  "  he's  a  going.  You  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  marrying  into  a  mad  family,  that  you  will, — only  think  of  that." 


CHAPTER  CLX. 

>5.VaGARET'S    B-El'LECTIONS.  THE    POISONERS  OF    TUB  FOURTEE^ril 

CENTUllY.  DARK  THOUGHTS. — THE  MISERY  OF  A  MIND  DISEASED. 

Wab  Mart^arct  Home  the  happier  for  the  succcfis  v.  hich  liad,  to  all 
appearances,  suddenly  come  on  in  such  a  fu!]  Hood,  as  regarded  her  wild 
and  vicious  projects?  Alas  !  no.  In  vain  she  strove  to  tell  herself  that 
hhe  ought  to  begin  to  feel  contentment,  for  that  she  was  nearar  the 
attainment  of  all  she  had  struggled  for  than  she  had  ever  been — namely, 
revenge  against  Sir  Charles  Home  for  hi*  treatment  of  her  parents ; 
and  revenge  against  Alice  for  the  negative  crime  of  allowing  herself, 
forsootli,  to  be  beloved  by  Horace  Singleton. 


She  sat  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  thoughts.  She  was  happier  when  she  Avas  struggling,  but 
now  that  the  Avenger  had  come  forv.ard,  shown  himself,  and  exerted 
his  power,  she  felt  a  degree  of  wretchedness  she  could  not  shake  off. 

"Why am  I  not  happier  and  more  contented?"  she  muttered;  "there 
is  but  one  feeling  quite  ungratified, — my  love  for  Horace  Singleton  ; 
and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  his  neglect  of  ray  suit,  is  so  mingled  now 
with  hatred,  that  I  scarcely  can  tell  wliich  would  gratify  me  most — to 
find  him  at  my  feet,  breathing  vovfs  of  love,  or  see  him  a  bleeding 
corpse.  Yes,  he  has  scorned  me,  and  he  must,  he  shall  suffer.  Woe 
be  to  them  who  li^ht  up  the  undying  flamo  of  vengeance  in  such  a 
heart  as  mine." 

Tl)e  night  was  darkening,  and  yet  there  she  sat,  with  such  a  shadow 
over  her  spirit,  that  the  darkness  which  was  so  rapidly  gathering  over  the 
face  of  nature  seemed  but  tj^jical  of  the  still  darker  gloom  that  reigned 
In  her  breast.  Deep  groans  would  now  and  then  come  from  her  lips, 
and  for  a  fleeting  moment  it  would  appear  to  her  as  if  some  spirit 
whispered  in  her  ear,  how  happy  she  might  have  been,  how  utterly 
wretched  she  wai,  and  would  be  for  evermore. 

She  was  young  enough  yet  to  have  some  yearnings  after  companion- 
ship, and  the  many  charms  of  gentler  intercourse  than  what  she  had 
been  accustomed  to — she  could  not,  let  her  strive  her  utmost,  stifle  the 
voice  which  told  her  she  liad  made  a  probable  mistake  in  life,  and  chosen 
altogether  the  wrong  course  for  happiness. 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  she  muttered.  "  Ought  I  to  have  risen  superior  to  the 
dark  and  av/tul  insinuations  of  the  man  who,  when  my  mind  was 
young  and  unformed,  played  upon  it,  perhaps,  after  all,  for  some  fell 
purpose  of  his  own  ?" 

She  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  It  was  a  line  of  argument  much  too 
terrible  to  continue,  and  by  a  great  effort  she  flung  herself  mentally 
back  upon  the  worse  suggestions  cf  her  passions  and  prejudices. 

"  And  yet,"  she  added,  "  am  I  to  be  a  creature  divested  of  all  human 
feelings  ?  I  have  something  to  avenge,  and  am  I  to  forego  it  from  a 
foolish  weakness — a  criminal  sympathy  with  criminals?  No.  Let  tliese 
things  take  their  course.  At  least  I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain,  if  I 
become  my  father  and  mother's  avenger ;  and  there  is  one  consideration 
which  I  should  never  forget — which  I  have  never  yet  forgot.  It  is,  that 
I  can  die  when  I  like.  Of  all  the  gif(s  which  Heaven  has  given  its 
creatures,  that  ojie  is  the  most  glorious  which  enables  them,  "when  and 
how  they  please, — 

'  To  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.' 

Ay,  that  is  the  great  secret  why  so  much  misery  is  borne  with  seeming 
patience — why  so  much  pain  is  endured — why  bo  many  struggle  through 
a  long  existence  full  of  pain^  and  penalties.  They  know  that  it  is  vo- 
luntary— that  when  they  please  they  may  end  it,  and  quietly,  gently 
drop  into  the  calm  repose  of  the  grave.  'Tis  a  great  resource — a 
noble  one," 

She  bent  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  remained  in  silent,  dreamy 
thought  for  nearly  an  hour.  Just  occasionally  one  murmured  word 
would  escape  her  lips,  and  such  word  had  strange  and  startling  reference 
to  some  mode  of  suicide. 

Sometimes  she  would  say,  The  sea  ;"  sometimes,  "  The  knife  ;"  and 
once  she  thonght  she  would  like  to  get  far  arway  into  some  deep  soli- 
tude of  nature,  and  lie  down  to  die,  where  she  would  never  again  be 
seen,  but  be  allowed  to  mingle,  by  the  process  of  decay,  in  the  coufse 
of  years,  with  the  elements.  Then  by  degrees  her  mind  came  round 
to  a  more  fixed  point,  and  she  looked  up  as  she  uttered  the  one  word — • 
"  Poison  !  Y'es,"  she  added,  "  poison  !  I  can  have  recourse  to  that 
when  I  please,  and  where  I  please." 

With  a  noiseless  step  she  went  to  the  library,  and  selected  a  book 
from  one  of  the  shelves.  It  Avas  a  Avork  she  had  often  looked  at  before, 
and  contained  an  account  of  some  of  the  frightful  proceedings  that  dis- 
graced the  fourteenth  century. 

With  her  head  supported  by  her  hands,  though  scarcely  understand- 
ing what  she  read,  she  commenced  the  following  anecdote  : — 


Ludovico  Leoni  was  bom  of  one  of  the  first  houses  of  Florence,  and 
his  native  city  boasted  of  no  more  promising  youth  tlian  Ludovico. 
The  only  son  of  doating  parents,  he  became  one  of  fortune's  favourites  ; 
aud  tlie  old  saying  that  the  llckle  goddess  never  bestows  solitary  favours 
was  verified  in  his  case. 

Young,  and  possessed  of  a  lively  fancy,  he  had  been  educated  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  Avith  the  view  to  his  inheriting  immense  wealth 
and  estates — the  latter  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fairest  flower  of  the  fairest  tree,  and  his  aged  parents 
saw  in  the  handsome  form  of  the  youth  before  them  the  future  repre- 
sentative of  the  Moblc  house  of  Leoni. 

Many  were  there  Avho  vied  Avith  each  other  to  do  honour  to  the 
young  Leoni.  No  festive  scene  was  perfect  if  it  wanted  his  presettce  ; 
for  he  was  the  admired     al),  yoxiug  and  old,  rich  or  poor,  sare,  indeed. 
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some  jealous  Florentiiie,  -who  grudged  the  looks  of  a;1  miration  that  his 
mistress  bestowed  on  the  handsome  and  highly-gifted  youth. 

Parents  smiled  consent  when  he  led  their  daughters  down  the 
dance;  and  the  fair,  blooming  girls  of  Florence  smiled  aad  felt  pleasure 
seated  in  their  hearts,  when  the  Florentine  A^ionis,  as  he  was  termed, 
took  the  erer  disengaged  hand,  at  his  approach,  and  led  them  through 
the  mazy  throng. 

Jealousy,  the  fiend  of  human  passions,  racked  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  fairest  girls  that  that  city  could  boast  ol,  and  gentle  hearts  that 
used  to  beat  softly  in  gentle  breasts  became  the  seat  of  craving  desire 
and  throbbing  passion. 

Among  these,  the  loveliest  of  the  fairest  race  the  earth  boasts  of, 
was  one  who  had  enslaved  the  heart  of  Ludovico — one  who  had 
..-d  the  wandering  fancy  of  him  who  roved  throuzh  Florence  as 
tLrou^h  a  garden,  in  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  seize  the  fairest  flower; 
and  beneath  the  glance  of  the  languishing  blue  eyes  of  tho  fair  Isabella, 
Ludovico  sunk  a  captive. 

1 1  waii  long  ere  the  conquest  was  known ;  but  when  It  became  cur- 
re:.t,  all  Florence  resounded  with  praises  of -the  happy  pair;  but  praises 
Were  the  tribute  of  the  hearts  of  some,  and  others  dared  not  exhibit 
their  own  disappointment  and  blighted  hopes,  by  withholding  those 
exprejsioiis  of  approbation  that  were,  by  universal  consent,  awarded. 
,  In  private — in  concealment,  Low  many  a  dimmed  eye  and  pallid 
cheek  told  the  tale  of  concealment  in  the  bud  of  her  who  "  never  told 
her  love."  and  how  many  were  the  hearts  made  for  love,  but  now  filled 
with  hatred,  that,  could  it  have  been  done,  would  have  caused  the  death 
of  the  fortunate  and  happy  object  of  young  Leoni'a  love. 

She,  Isabella,  was  the  fairest  of  the  fair — an  orphan,  but  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  Florence  could  boast.  Indeed,  they  were  formed  for 
each  other,  both  by  fortune  and  nature.  The  bridal  was  spoken  of,  and 
the  day  fixed. 

How  soon  is  the  fairest  prospect  dimmed ! — how  soon  the  most  bril- 
liant sky  changed  to  one  of  so.iibre,  gloomy  aspect,  and  the  brightest 
hopes  vanish  before  the  breath  of  Heaven! 

There  was  one  who  saw  all  that  occurred,  and  who  listened  to  all 
the  tales  of  Florence,  but  whose  ears  were  closed  to  ail,  save  such  as 
were  not  liallowed  by  the  name  of  Ludovico  Leoni.  She  saw  no  other 
youth — she  loved  no  other  human  being — she  cared  for  life  no  longer 
than  she  nourished  the  hope  of  passing  it  with  Ludovico  Leoni. 

This  was  the  beautiful  but  scornful  Lesbia  Rimini,  the  proud  beauty 
who  would  not  even  descend  to  smile  at  the  approach  of  Leoni ;  and 
who,  on  one  occasion,  refused  the  proffered  hand  in  the  dance,  though 
her  heart  bled  when  she  saw  the  rejected  youth,  for  the  first  time,  lead 
the  willing  Isabella  to  the  place  of  honour. 

Lesbia  could  not  brook  to  sue — she,  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  race  of 
unblemished  fame  and  honour,  and  almost  regal  wealth  and  splendour  ; 
the  thought  passed  through  her  brain  like  a  flash  of  light,  but  abided 
not  with  her;  she  suffered  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  disappointed  lore 
in  silence,  and  with  an  undimmed  eye,  but  a  blanched  cheek. 

But,  when  all  Florence  was  gay,  and  spoke  of  the  coming  nuptials, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  scene,  her 
blanched  cheek  was  dyed  with  the  deepest  crimson,  and  her  dark  eyes 
shot  forth  glances  that  si)oke  of  an  inward  fire  by  far  too  strong  to  be 
<juenched  save  with  the  spirit  that  fed  it. 

A  feast  was  proclaimed  by  the  Rimini ;  and  those  among  the  wealthy 
of  Florence  were  invited  ;  an^,  among  those,  Ludovico  and  Isabella 
were  the  first  invited.  To  describe  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations 
wou'd  be  an  endless  task;  cuflice  it  to  say,  that  what  wealth  could 
purchase,  and  nature  procure,  was  there. 

The  two  great  sources  of  wealth — art,  and  nature — were  exerted  to 
their  utmost ;  the  most  luxurious  and  grateful  delicacies,  the  most 
odoriferous  scents,  and  the  sweetest  sounds,  all  tended  to  enchant 
the  senses. 

Such  a  scene  had  never  yet  been  seen  In  Florence,  nay,  it  might 
fairly  vie  with  all  Italy  ;  but,  above  all  that  was  here  present  to  entrance 
the  visitors,  the  forms  nnd  features  of  Ludovico  and  his  destined  btide, 
Isabella,  attracted  the  admiration  of  all. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  gnieties,  that  were  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  delight,  that  beauiilnl  Lesbia  entered  the  scene 
of  joy  and  fcplendour  her  parents  had,  to  pleasure  her,  j^iveu  to  the 
J'lorcntiiaee.  She  looked  beautiful,  but  severe ;  she  was  likened  to  a 
goddess  who  had  suddenly  descended  into  the  midst  of  e  irthly  joys,  and 
awed  the  guests  by  her  august  prcicnce. 

Her  gorg«ou3  robes  of  the  finest  Genoa  velvet,  the  purple  hue  of 
which  contrasted  with  her  pale  forehead ;  her  snowy  neck  and  arms, 
which  were  omam'-ntcd  with  bands  of  the  purest  gold ;  her  faultless 
form,  and,  above  all,  the  sparkling  of  her  dark  eyes,  were  objects  of 
adu'iration,  and  even  contemplation. 

liut  there  were  some  who  thought  her  severity  of  countenance  too 
great,  nay,  some  siiid  it  was  unnatural ;  and  some  noticed  she  started, 
as  if  stung  by  an  asp,  when  the  fair  Isabella  was  presented  to  her 


notice  by  Ludovico ;  but  she  immediately  resumed  her  calm,  though 
severe  demeanour,  and  taking  a  richly  chased  bottle,  she  poured 
out  the  sparkling  fluid,  and  presented  a  goblet  to  Ludovico,  saying,  as 
she  took  a  second  herself, — 

"  Pledge  me,  Ludovico  Leoni;  may  those  who  drink  thus  in  the 
festive  halls  of  Rimini,  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  Heaven  in  its 
own  time." 

Ludovico  drank  the  wine,  and  Isabella  followed  his  example. 

Before  the  sun's  early  rays  glanced  upon  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
Arno,  there  was  weeping  and  lamentations  in  the  halls  of  Rimini ;  and 
the  destined  bride  of  Ludovico  mourned  his  death, 

*  *  *  *  *  «  * 
Two  marble  columns  are  all  that  remain  of  the  two  proudest  houses 

in  Florence.  The  very  halls  have  gone  to  decay,  and  no  one  stone 
stands  upon  another.  The  families  are  extinct;  but  all  know  the  fate 
of  Lesbia  Remini,  and  Ludovico  Leoni;  the  latter  of  whom  died  a  few 
moments  before  she  whose  hand  had  conveyed  the  poisoned  goblet 
to  his  lips. 

*  *  *  .   *  *  ^  ^ 

"  'Tis  well,"  muttered  Margaret,  "  I  am  only  the  more  resolved. 
Poison  shall  find  its  way  into  this  house,  I  will  be  the  destroyer  here, 
and  cope  with  Heaven  itself  in  power. 

{To  be  continued  incur  next.) 

MAN'S  SINFULNESS. 

Look!  'tis  the  glorious  sun!  how  sweet  his  beama 
Are  thrown  around,  making  each  spot  to  look 

All  gay  and  happy  ;  while  the  sparkling  streams 
Dauce  in  his  cheering  light ;  and  every  nook 

And  tiny  object  teems  with  living  joy, 

Making  each  heart  its  every  care  destroy. 

O  vain  and  upstart  man,  how  canst  thou  view 
This  beauteous  scene,  and  not  in  humble  praise 

To  God  above,  the  wonderful  and  true. 
Thy  voice  in  thankful  accents  gladly  raise, 

For  all  the  bounties  that  He  showers  on  thee 

In  holy  love  and  hospitality, 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush,  that  man  should  be 

So  prone  to  sin,  and  never  dwell  on  Him 
"Who  lirut  inspired  his  frame;  that  he  should  flee 

From  God's  own  precepts,  nor  strive  to  win 
That  haven  where  the  weary  find  a  rest, 
And  peace  and  love  dwell  in  each  inmate's  breast  I 

Not  long  will  He,  who  Tules  o'er  every  soul. 
Keep  oft" that  blow  that  we  must  each  receive; 

And  then  dost  think  thou'lt  reach  that  distant  goal. 
Where  hearts  in  bonds  of  fellowship  do  weave? 

Ah  !  no,  it  is  but  few  will  gain  that  home ; 

The  many  will  for  e'er  in  darkness  roam, 

O  why  art  thou  so  derf  to  His  decree. 

And  will  not  list  to  truth  that  never  dies? 
Why  revel  deep  in  crime,  and  love  to  be 

But  only  Avhere  foul  sin  and  sorrow  lies? 
Cast  from  thy  lustful  hearts  this  fancied  joy. 
And  bend  thy  knee  to  that  which  knows  no  cloy. 

Soon  will  the  trumpet  sound  its  searcliing  note, 

And  graveyards  teem  with  animated  dust ; 
Scon  will  God's  mighty  voice  in  terror  float 

To  those  who  spurn'd  His  word — who  loved  each  lust; 
Who  lived  from  day  to  day  clogg'd  deep  in  sin. 
And  never  gave  one  moment's  thought  of  Iliaj. 

Look  but  around,  and  think  within  thine  heart 
Of  Him  who  made  the  sun — his  beams  to  light 

This  wicked  earth  ;  who  blessings  doth  impart; 
Think  can  thou  e'er  his  many  boons  requite ; 

Nor  let  thy  grovelling  soul  bKt  only  bend 

To  Him  who  will  instruct  thee  to  amend, 

O  Father  of  all,  and  every  living  thing  I 

Guide  with  thine  liand  each  sinful,  erring  soul ; 

And  teach  e£ich  man  and  infant  but  to  sing 

Thy  loving  praises;  to  reach  that  blissful  goal, 

Wh^re  flowers  their  gentle  blossoms  never  close, 

And  every  breast  Vfith  holy  fervour  gloves. 

H.  J.  Churui. 
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Then  think,  where  sin  hath  no  control, 
Where  faintness  ne'er  weighs  down  the  soul, 

"Where  fear  of  change  is  o'er, 
When  faith  and  hope  need  no  employ 
In  God's  own  presence,  think  what  joy, 

Full,  and  for  evermore  !  Gkinfield. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  raoon 
cast  a  dim  light  into  the  apartments  of  Hecior  Harrington,  revealing  the 
form  of  his  beautiful  wife,  as  she  watched  over  the  couch  of  her  only 
infant.  She  appeared  to  have  numbered  but  twenty-two  summers,  and 
was  of  a  delicate  complexion  ;  but  withal  so  lovely,  that  she  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  another  woild  than  the  inmate  of  this.  Her  soft 
blue  eyes  gazed  with  melting  tenderness  upon  tlie  features  of  her  child, 
and  in  tliat  gaze  was  to  be  traced  a  mother's  love — an  alFection  that 
nothing  could  subdue.  She  indeed  regarded  her  child  with  true  parental 
fondness.  What  is  to  be  compared  to  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  off- 
Bpring?  It  is  a  fire  that  notliing  can  quench,  which  manilesis  itself  in 
all  degrees  of  life.  The  rich  and  poor  have  all  of  them  this  blessing 
instilled  into  their  natures  by  a  Divine  Providence.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  what  would  become  of  the  poor  infants  who  have  only  a  parent's 
solicitude  to  guard  them  from  danger,  and  give  them  subsistence .' 

Hector  Harrington  was  a  young  man,  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
and,  at  the  time  our  story  commences,  had  been  united  two  years  to  the 
object  of  his  choice.  Kright  sunny  days  seemed  in  store  for  them ; 
everything  was  according  to  their  wishes,  and  lor  the  iirst  year  of  their 
marriage  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  tlie  quiet  calm  and  enjoyment  of 
their  lives  ;  but  latterly  he  had  contracted  the  habit  of  staying  out  at 
nights,  and  care  seemed  to  have  pressed  its  iron  lingers  upon  his  brow. 
He  frequently  indulged  in  melancholy  fits,  which  even  the  fond  endear- 
ments of  his  wile  would  fail  to  dispel.  For  her  part,  she  had  no  idea 
what  was  the  reason  of  his  altered  behaviour ;  but  certainly  a  fearful 
change  had  come  over  him ;  he  would  sit  for  hoars  during  the  day  me- 
ditating, and  when  the  night  came  he  would  suddenly  start  up  and  quit 
his  house,  remaining  absent  for  many  hours,  and  at  length  would  return 
home  worn  and  haggard,  finding  his  faithful  partner  waiting  him.  Not 
a  word  of  sorrow  or  reproach  escaped  her  lips ;  it  is  true  a  tear  would 
sometimes  trickle  down  her  cheek ;  but,  if  she  saw  it  noticed  by  her 
husband,  she  instantly  dashed  it  away,  and  forced  a  smile  into  her  pale 
features.  Hector  had  frequently  requested  her  not  to  sit  up  for  him  ; 
but  he  made  his  request  to  no  purpose,  every  night  that  he  was  absent 
would  find  her  watching  for  his  return. 

She  was  thus  engaged  on  the  night  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time 
■was  revolving  in  her  own  mind  her  own  unhappy  position,  and  the 
fearful  change  she  had  undergone,  from  the  blithsome  girl,  to  the  un- 
happy wife;  from  the  being  unknown  to  care,  to  the  unenviable  posi 
tion  she  now  occupied  ;  but  did  she,  while  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind,  mourn  for  herself  alone  ?  No;  but  rather  on  ac- 
count of  her  dear  husband.  She  plainly  saw  that  something  was  press- 
ing heavily  upon  his  mind — a  something  that  he  could  not  shake  off. 
She  longed  to  know  what  it  might  be,  not  from  any  motives  of  curi- 
osity, but  ratfter  that  she  might  be  able  to  alleviate  the  anguish  he  was 
undergoing,  and,  by  sympathising  with  his  troubles,  take  away  half 
their  burden. 

She  might  have  been  thus  engaged  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  when 
her  husband  entered  the  room,  and  we  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
describing  him  to  the  reader. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  pos- 
sessed of  a  tail,  commanding  figure,  handsome  features,  but  with  an 
expression  of  care  fixed  thereon,  rendering  them  pale  and  wan.  His 
hair  was  of  a  glossy  black,  and  hung  in  unmatted  locks  around  his 
finely-formed  forehead.  His  whole  features  were  very  expressive,  and 
his  eye  in  particular  was  possessed  of  that  brilliancy  which  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  every  beholder 

His  step  was  slow  and  thoughtful;  on  his  entering  the  room,  he 
started  back,  as  if  in  surprise  on  seeing  his  wife,  and  thus  addressed 
her,— 

"  It  is  strange,  Margaret,  that  you  will  not  do  as  I  wish  you ;  so 
many  times  as  1  have  expressed  my  desire  that  you  will  not  sit  up  for 
lae.    You  are  ruining  both  your  health  and  your  constitution." 

"  Dear  Hector,"  answered  she,  a  tear  forcing  itself  into  her  beautiful 
eyes,  "dj  not  speak  so  harshly  ;  1  am  sure  I  did  not  intend  to  offend 
you;  but  another  time  your  wishes  shall  be  complied  with,  3,nd  1  will 
»ot  wait  for  you-  liut,  oh !  Hector,  how  happy  should  I  be  if  you 
^^re  able  to  come  ^^me  before  this  time  of  night!  I  assure  you,  it  is 
not  for  my  own  sake  I  desire  it ;  lJUt  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  wasting 
your  health.  Now,  dear,  do  take  my  advice,  and  give  up  your  night's 
occupation,  whatever  it  may  be." 


"  Well,  well,  Margaret,  you  are  a  khid,  good  creat  ure,"  answered  he, 
imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  "and  I  wish  I  were  able  to  comply 
with  your  request ;  but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  A  time  may 
come  when  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  follow  your  advice,  but  now  I  must : 
continue  my  present  course."  ' 
"  Ah  !  Hector,  how  I  wish  we  could  recall  those  joyous  days  which' 
were  ours  during  the  first  year  of  our  marriage  ;  but  I  hope  and  trust 
the  sun  of  prosperity  has  not  wholly  deserted  us,  and  that  the  day  will 
come  when  it  will  again  shine  upon  us  with  renewed  brightness  ;  but  I 
perceive  something  is  weighing  heavily  on  your  mind.  Confess  it  all  to 
me.  Am  I  not  tht  wife  of  your  bosom  /  The  being  whom  you  have 
sworn  to  protect  ?  Am  1  not  worthy  of  your  confidence  ?  Nay,  nay,  do 
not  turn  away  from  me ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus  distressed  in 
mind.  It  is  no  motive  of  curiosity  that  prompts  my  inquiries,  but 
merely  a  desire  to  sympathise  in  your  troubles.  If  you  knew  the  many 
anxious  hours  I  have  passed  on  your  account — the  tears  I  have  shed  for 
your  sake,  you  would  deem  me  worthy  of  your  confidence.  There  was 
a  time,  Hector,"  cuntinued  she,  "  when  you  revealed  everything  to 
me ;  and  now,  when  you  have  greater  reason  to  do  so,  you  act  the 
reverse." 

"  My  dearcEt  1ot«,"  answered  Hector,  "  I  have  ever  found  you  to  be 
worthy  of  every  sentiment  of  affection,  and  as  for  taking  you  into  my 
confidence,  I  would  not  scruple  to  do  so  an  instant,  could  I  believe  it 
would  do  atiy  good  ;  but  believe  me,  love,  that  which  oppresses  my 
spirits  is  of  no  importance  ;  all  will  yet  be  well.  Do  not  sigh  so  deeply, 
you  only  enhance  the  lowness  of  spirits  which  I  feel.  Well,  well,  it 
is  no  use  repining  ;  in  ray  opinion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  make  our- 
selves happy  and  agreeable  whilst  we  traverse  the  span  of  existence 
allotted  to  us.  We  may  make  a  great  many  troubles  out  of  nothing'if 
we  choose  ;  but  I  see  you  are  worn  and  weary,  therefore  we  had  better  , 
hasten  to  recruit  our  bodies  by  a  little  refreshing  sleep." 

Having  each  of  ihem  given  a  parting  caress  to  their  dear  child,  they; 
departed  to  their  .ohambers.  ( 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  disclose  the  seeming  mystery  which  hangs ' 
over  Heetor  Harrington.  As  we  have  before  said,  he  was  possessed  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  a  good  fortune,  and  the  first  year  of  his ' 
wedded  life  was  passed  in  an  enviable  state  of  felicity.  It  happened' 
one  day,  by  some  accident ,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Captain  Mellon, ' 
which  acquaintanceship  waxed  into  a  kind  of  friendship.  Not  that  it 
could  be  called  by  that  pure  and  holy  name  where  it  is  practised  with 
sincerity,  or  could  reflect  that  enlivening  power  to  cheer  the  intricate 
paths  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  or  that  it  was  the  pure  feeling- 
which  emanates  from  the  bosom,  and  regards  the  objects  of  its  attach- 
ment "With  a  feeling!  of  reverence. 

The  friendship  of  Hector  Harrington  and  Captain  Melton  did  not' 
belong  to  this  clas»-  The  former  individual  found  a  kind  of  fascination ; 
in  the  society  of  tli«  captain,  wliich  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake , 
off;  he  knew  that  ii  i\d  not  do  him  much  credit,  as  the  captain  was  con-' 
sidercd  'o  be  rather  an  unsteady  character.    He  indulged  in  frequelitj 
libations  ;  and  moreover,  Xad  a  passion  lor  play,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  ' 
humour  on  every  possible  occasion.    In  fact,  he  was  what  might  be  i 
called  a  sure  gambler,  for  it  was  not  the  love  of  the  game  of  chance,  so 
much,  as  the  desire  of  winning  money,  that  caused  his  devotion  for  it; 
but  with  all  these  faults,  he  was  possessed  of  the  powers  of  conversation  in 
an  eminent  degree,  united  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that  rendered 
his  conversation  very  agreeable.    It  was  in  the  exercising  of  these 
powers  that  Hector  became  acquainted  with  him,  and,  struck  with  the 
intellect  he  showed,  and  the  depth  of  his  reasoning  powers,  he  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  his  innate  talents.  The  captain,  for  his  part,  looked 
only  to  his  own  interest ;  he  pretended  friendship,  because  he  thought 
it  would  serve  his  purpose. 

Interest— what  a  bane  art  thou  to  the  human  race  !    Thou  renderest 
them  approaching  to  demons  rather  than  human  beings.    Every  good  i 
feeling  is  sacrificed  to  thy  shrine ;  neither  the  widow's  tears,  or  the  , 
orphan's  prayer  can  turn  thee  from  thy  debasing  course.    Thou  makest  ; 
men  hypocrites,  and  monsters  with  ear  deaf  to  the  tale  of  affliction,  and  i 
eyes  blind  for  the  scenes  of  misery.    How  greatly  art  thou  to  be  con- 
demned !    How  greatly  art  thou  to  be  abhorred.    Thou  mayest  safely 
lay  claim  to  be  the  parent  of  every  crime.    Theft,  murder,  hatred,  envy, 
and  every  malice  are  all  instigated  by  thee. 

By  degrees  Captain  Melton  instilled  the  poisonous  love  of  gaming 
into  the  mind  of  Hector,  and  a  short  three  montlis  saw  him  a  confirmed 
gambler.  Night  after  night  did  he  repair  to  the  fashionable  gambliaig 
house.  For  some  time  the  fickle  goddess  favoured  him,  and  he  w»n 
large  sums ;  but  latterly  she  had  wholly  deserted  him,  and  brought  him 
nearly  to  ruin.  U  was  this  and  the  thought  of  bringing  his  beloved 
wife  to  want  that  almost  drove  him  mad.  What  must  have  beea 
his  feplings  when  he  reflected  he  had  taken  her  from  a  comfcat- 
able  home,  where  she  was  as  "  free  as  the  mountain  air,**  unknown  to 
cart;  and  sorrow,  and  to  bring  this  bei^igto  the  verge  of  destitution? 

We  have  said  before  that  "he  had  nearly  ruined  himself  ;  he  had  l>^t 
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housand  pounds  in'the  world  left  out  of  his  lar^e  fortune ,  with  that 
determined  the  next  night  to  attempt  to  retrieve  his  lost  fortunes, 


"  Ah,  Hector,"  said  he,  "  whither  so  fast  ?  You  will  not  leave  yet. 
Come,  come,  do  not  go  ;  let  us  have  a  friendly  game  together." 

"  No.  no,  captain,  I  cannot  stay  to-night.    I  am  expected  at  home. 


ti-ated  bv  the  hope  that  the  fickle  dame  would  again  smUe  upon  him  ^      .  a 

ble  iim  ,0  afer.  .ta  sad  calamity  »;Mch  seemed  read,  to  eve.   I  n,us.  ^^-^-f- „„™d.  Poor 

en.oreclearlythroughthe  character  of  Captain  Melton-but  it  was  too  ,  yo-;  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  answered 

te,-the  die  was  cast  ^  j^j^  reproaches  :  "  but  to  show  you  that  they  are  with- 

The  aay  following  that  on  J^ch  o^    tory  open  .  Hector  was  v  ry        ^^^^  \  ^.^  ^^^^  ,         with  you." 

w-«pirited.  and  jhen  che  evening  axrn  ^^J'^  /[Jf  J'^  '^^'^  ,  So  saying,  they  proceeded  to  the  dice  table,  and  commenced  playing. 
,use  to  decide  his  fate  either  ''^'I'^^l^^^''^^^^^^^  and,  maddened  by  his  turn  of  fortune,  con- 

rived  at  the  door,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  genUe  tone.  ,  n^^^^  ^^^^.^^  > .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^      Sometimes  fortune 

seemed  to  smile  on  him  ;  but  eventually  it  wholly  forsook  him.  "With 


"  Hector,  dear  Hector,"  said  she,  "  do  not  leave  me  to-night.  I  have  j 
aeh  a  presentiment  of  danger:  I  am  sure  you  will  get  into  trouble.  | 
h«ve  a  sort  of  inward  feeling  which  bids  me  enUeat  you  to  stay.  1  ou 
now,  Hector,  I  am  not  naturally  surperstitiou^.  but,  nevertheless,  I 
annot  control  my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  Do  stay,  if  it  is  only  to  ! 
blige  me.  I  do  not  often  ask  anything  of  you ;  surely  you  will  not  re-  | 
use  this  little  request  ?"  | 

"  Wv  dearest  love,"  answered  he.  "  I  am  extremely  8orry  to  say  that 
tis  impossible  for  me  to  conaply  with  your  wishes  this  evening  ;  but  1  | 
aithfuUy  promise  vou  that  after  spending:  this  night.  I  wiU  go  out  no 
note  I  assure  you,  dearest  Margaret,  that  i:  is  not  to  satisfy  my  own 
.leasure  that  I  quit  you.  but  your  future  happiness  and  prosperity  are 
lecendent  upon  it.  1  onsti  my  words  may  appear  ambiguous  ;  but  it  is 
mpossible  for  me  to  explain ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  shall 
know  all."  Alt  ♦ 

"  Well  well.  Hector,  if  I  cannot  persuade  you,  I  can  at  least  pray  to 
:he  Divine  Being  to  guard  you  from  all  dangers,  and  enable  you  to 
regain  vour  wonted  peace  of  mind."  ^  ,  v  t 

"  Heaven  grant,  dearest,  that  your  prayer  may  be  heard  !  although  1 
do  not  90  much  deserve  it  for  my  own  sake  as  yours." 

After  having  uttered  these  words,  he  rushed  Irom  the  house. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  describe  to  the  reader  an  apartment 
fltuated  in  a  house  in  Regent-sUeet.  It  is  a  large  room,  bemg  ele- 
gantly furnished,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  rouge-el  noir  table,  which 
game  is  so  weil  known,  that  it  Ls  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  it. 
Around  the  room  are  placed  various  tables,  set  apart  for  dice,  cards,  &c. 
The  room  is  filled  ^=th  individuals,  who,  by  their  countenances,  show 
the  state  of  their  minds. 

Obser^-e  that  individual  by  the  side  of  the  table:  his  countenance  is 
flushed  with  gain-his  eye  sparkles— he  is  mad  with  delirium— mark 
him.  laughing  and  joking.  Poor,  deluded  mortal  I  He  may  be  suc- 
cesiful  for  this  evening,  but  another  will  see  him  ptnmless 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  See  that  person  with 
downcast  eyes.  He  clenches  his  hand  in  agony.  Cold  sweat  starts 
from  his  brow,  and  runs  in  huge  drops  down  his  cheek.  He  is  ruined 
—his  legs  totter  under  him— he  can  scarcely  reach  the  door— and  when 
he  leaves  this  den  of  misery,  he  invokes  curses  upon  himselt  for  his 
Infatuation.  ,  .  ■ 

Reader !  this  is  no  overdrawn  picture— no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 


recklessness  he  seized  the  dice-box.  and  staked  the  last  portion  of  the 
immense  sum  he  had  won  previously.    He  threw  the  dice— they  turned 
up  three  sixes,  which  is  the  highest  number  that  can  be  thrown. 
"  'Tis  mine — 'tis  mine,"  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly. 
"  Not  so  fast,"  answered  the  captain,  "  I  have  to  throw  yet." 
So  saying,  he  threw  the  dice,  which  also  tamed  up  three  sixes  agam. 
"  It  is  a  tie,  you  see,"  said  the  captain,  "we  must  throw  over  again.' 
Hector  trembled  every  limb.    His  next  throw  was  most  unfortunate 
—it  turned  up  two,  one,  and  a  blank.    The  captain  now  took  the  box, 
and  threw  two  fours,  and  a  live.    It  was  sufficient-Hector  Harrington 
was  a  ruined  man.    He  who,  but  a  few  moments  before,  was  mdulgmg 
in  hope,  by  one  turn  of  the  dice  was  brought  to  poverty  and  want.  A 
sudden  paleness  overspread  his  handsome  features-his  hps  quivered 
with  emotion.    What  agony  did  he  experience  !    What  curses  did  he 
invoke  upon  himself  1    With  a  sudden  start  he  seized  the  captam  by 
the  throat.  .    ^  t 

"VUlain!  demon!  devil!"  exclaimed  he;  "it  is  to  you  I  am  in- 
debted for  my  losses-it  is  by  you  that  I  am  brought  to  ruin  ;  but  you 
have  cheated  me,  sir.  basely  cheated  me ;  and  I  will  have  satisfaction. 

'<  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  require;  if 
you  wiU  follow  me,  no  doubt  we  can  find  a  litting  place.' 

The  captain  led  the  way  into  another  room,  and  having  procured 
two  swords,  they  furiously  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  Being  l^»"i  ^^U 
versed  in  the  science  of  fencing,  they  continued  tor  some  time  wi  hout 
any  advantage  on  either  side.  Suddenly  Hector's  loot  slipped,  and  the 
sword  of  his  adversary  pierced  his  heart. 

Without  uttering  a  single  groan,  he  fell  dead  at  the  <=^Pta'n  s  feet, 
who  immediately  rushed  to  the  door,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
cape, and  the  next  day  embarked  for  France. 

The  body  of  Hector  was  conveyed  to  his  home.  His  wife,  when  she 
mless  Turn  to  saw  the  cold  features  of  her  husband,  her  eye  become  fixed,  ^^^J^^^f 
;  :  cheek"  and  '  deserted  her  cheeks,  and  after  gazing  a  few  moments,  she  fdl  a  cojs  to 
V,.,.,  ..,,fc   the  earth.    Thev  were  both  buned  m  one  grave.  J.  H.  uoogs. 


Sir  Mathew  Hale's  JusxicE.-Sir  Mathew  Hale  was  a  judge  of 
great  abUity,  and  inflexible  integrity.    Two  soldiers  t^^J.^^^^f^'^^ 
him  for  murder  under  the  following  circumstances  :-An  inhabitan  of 
Every  day  of  our  live,  there  are  instances  occurring  of  men  who  j  Lincoln,  who  >-dJ,een  of  the  ^Z^^J^Ll  >Z  t^^t 

^^"«^"^^»'^"^^^^^^^"^"'"lKrp«r''^  P->-^'"^? 

allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  fo^l'^f-P^^^^///^'^ 
him;  they  wrestled  till  the  man  threw  his  opponent  and  then  waked 
awaj;.  The  soldier  met  a  comrade  to  whom  he  related  the  circum- 
stance, and  they  set  off  in  search  of  the  >"-',.f  ^  ^^'^  P^^P^oldi  s 
  .nu„..  <-„..„^  ov,,!  aff^.,.kf.rl  him    and.  whilst  one  of  the  soldiers 


nre  wealthy,  by  their  infatuation  to  gaming 

and  disgrace.  Pause,  ye  gamblers !  proceed  no  further  in  your  ridi- 
culous course.  You  will  be  sure  to  become  the  victims  of  blacklegs 
and  sharpers.  They  are  every  day  plotting  your  downfall,  and  every 
succeedi  ng  sum  they  win  from  you,  they  reckon  as  a  nail  in  your  cof- 
f  n     But  to  return  to  our  tale. 

i  .i  this  assembly,  and  in  this  apartment,  is  Hector  Harrington.  He 
tanding  by  the  side  of  the  rouge-et-noir  table,  watching  it  with  pam- 
lul  interest;  and  well  he  may  do  so,  for  he  has  staked  his  all  upon  the 
black.  His  countenance  suddenly  lightens  up  with  satisfaction.  What 
is  it  that  causes  this  >.  It  is  the  ball,  which  stops  and  shows  its  black 
Side  uppermost.  Joyous,  indeed,  are  his  sensations.  He  stakes  again, 
and  again,  with  flie  same  result.  He  has  now  won  a  considerab.e  sum, 
and  makes  one  more  desperate  efiort.    He  places  all  his  wiuningK  upon 


venge.    They  found  and  attacked  him  ;  and,  whils 
wa"  stru-'gling  to  get  possession  of  the  arms,  the  other  went  behind  the 
rt  ange^.^'tnd'ran'him  through  the  body.    ^Jie  Jury  found  one  o  the 
soldiers  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  the  other  of  ; 
Whalcy.the  commander  of  the  garrison,  -"^^'^'^'^  "^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  Lincoln  man  had  been  tilled  in  consequence  «f 
the  protector's  orders,  and  therefore  the  ^^fj ^''^^if 
But  Hale  was  neither  convinced  by  the  coloneU  arguments. 


his  duty. 


S;;;.-;- which.-TfVhe  bin  .ho«  afe,     I,..  don.  ,e>.,.,vi„g.  he  j  ^^^^^  ^^'^1,^:]^^^.^^'^^^  be  granted,  and  .be 


Will  receive  eight  times  the  amount  staked.  With  breathless  silence  he 
watches  the  ball  as  it  revolves  round  and  round.  Can  it  be  possible  it 
ihows  its  black  face  ?  but  stay,  it  has  not  yet  done— it  turns  again— it 
i   red  :  red  is  the  winner  1   Hector  receives  the  amount— and  the  bank 

-roke.  ,   ,.         e  ij 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  describe  the  feelings  ot  Hec- 
tor, when  he  found  himself  possessed  of  more  wealth  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  lile.  What  pleasurable  feelings  did  he  experience,  when 
he  thought  that  now  he  would  be  saved  from  ruin,  and  that  his  dear 
Wife  would  never  know  want. 

He  was  preparing  to,  quit  the  rooiD,  when  WW  »et  at  tbe  aoor  Py 
Captain  Melton. 


ends  of  justice  defeated. 
SiTTiNc;  Cross-Leoged 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us,  that  to  sit 
cross-legged,  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated  or  shut  together,  is  ac- 
^ted'tad  and  friends  will  dissuade  us  ^^^^^•J'^^^!;^^^^:^ 
religiously  possessed  the  ancients  ;  but  Mr.  Park  says,-  io  «  J 
ll:.d  1  always  understood  was  intended  to  produce  good  or  fortunate 
onstquences.'  Hence  it  wrs  employed  as  a  charm  school,  by  one 
boy  wlio  wished  well  for  another,  in  order  to  deprecate  some  punishtnent 
which  both  might  tremble  to  have  incurred  the  expectation  of.  At  a 
card-table  I  have  also  caught  some  superstiliguS  playeis  Sitting  croSS- 

legged,  vilii  a  view  of  brijigins  gooa-luck/; 
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MIRANDA; 

on, 

THS    HEIRESS    OP    THE  GRANGE. 

A  HOMANCE, 

(Cmtinued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CLIX. 

THK  SKIP.— TW-ITTEK's  GREAT  DTSTRESS.— THE  OALLANT  CAPTAIN.— 
THE   LOSS   OP  THE  MONEY. 

Under  any  other  circumstance?,  such  a  rescue  from  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  .1  watery  ^-rave  would  Iiave  been  to  Samuel  Twitter  a  source  of 
the  most  unbounded  felici'ation.  But  now,  wlien  the  first  leeling  of  re- 
lief was  over,  and  he  had  drawn  two  or  three  breaths  on  board  the  ves- 
sel which  had  picked  up  him  ai-d  his  companions,  all  the  horrors  of  his 
situation,  consequent  upon  his  written  communication  to  the  mayor  of 
York,  came  with  friglitful  force  across  his  imaginatiou. 

He  glanced  around  Iiim  when  he  reached  the  deck  of  the  vessel  with 
a  look  of  dismay,  and  as  some  of  the  crew  came  round  him,  they  thought, 
from  the  stran-Te  and  terrified  asp-ct  of  the  man  they  had  rescued,  that 
his  danger  must  have  affected  his  mind. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  he  spoke,  and  when  he  did  it  was  to  say 
witli  terrified  gestures,  ' 

"  What  ship  is  this  ?— what  ship  is  this  ?  Take  mo  f«  away— where 
you  please,  so  that  you  take  me  far  away.  I  will  pay  any  moaey  ;  hut 
take  me  away  from  England." 

"  What's  th3  matter  now  '."  said  the  master  of  the  ves-tel— a  rough- 
looking  man,  attired  in  still  rougher  garments—"  ain't  you  satisfied  to 
be  picked  up  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  hut,  good  God,  tell  me  where  you  are  goinc  " 

"To  Bristol." 

Twitter  wrung  his  hands  and  groaned, 

"Why,  what  nov??"  shouted  the  captain;  "  one  would  think  your 
wife  was  at  Bristol,  you  seem  to  have  such  an  objection  to  go  there." 
^  A  laugh  from  the  crew  rewarded  this  brilliant  sally  of  wit ;  and 
T«ritfer,  looking  around  him  with  despair,  said, 

"  But— but  you  wouldn't  mind  placing  me  on  the  French  coast- 
would  you  ?" 

"  Would  Africa  suit  you  ?"  was  the  answer. 

"  Listen  to  me,  and  do  not  jeer  at  what  you  cannot  feel  the  import- 
ance of.    Of  course  you  trade  for  money  V 
"  Ra.ther." 

"Well,  well,  I  will  pay  you— pay  you  well.    Place  me  on  any  land 
but  English,  and  you  shall  receive  ample  payment  from  me  " 
"  Indeed  !" 

^"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  understand  me ;  I  don't  wish  to  touch  English  ^round 
It  8  a  mere  whim— just  a  fancy;  but  I  implore  you  to  take  me  anywhere 
else;  cliargeyour  own  price,  and  be  it  wliat  it  may,  I  will  pay  it  " 

"  Why  you  must  be  tolerably  well  off  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  money— plenty  of  money.  Of  course  you  will  be  rea- 
sonable You  will  take  me  to— to  anywhere  but  an  English  port.  I 
wil  make  it  worth  your  while,  believe  me.  You  understand,  t  will 
make  it  personally  well  wortli  your  wliile  " 

The  captain  began  to  think  that  it  might  indeed  be  personally  worth 
his  while,  ar.d  he  beckc.ned  Twitter  aside  with  him,  after  which,  with 
his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  he  said, 

"  Hun  away  from  creditors— eh  t" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  eagerly  replied  Twitter. 

"  Oh ;  plenty  of  money  ?" 

"  Enough  to  pay  you  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  exorbitant'" 
"Oh,  dear,  no;  but  consider  the  risk." 
"  Risk!  why,  it  can  be  no  risk  to  you 
day  out  of  your  course." 

"  Ah  !  but  if  my  owners  were  to  find  that  out.  I  ehould  have  a  row 
ttiade  about  my  ears.    However,  upon  my  soul  I  like  your  looks,  and 


I     Twitter  groaned  aloud;  but  still  he  thought  to  himself  if  it  wei»  j 
i  thousand  instead  of  live  hundred  pounds,  it  would  be  cheap  to  get  fr« 
j  from  England  at  such  a  price,  with  the  remainder  of  his  plunder  fton' 
Varley  safe  in  liis  pocket. 

After  some  moments  of  painful  consideration,  he  said, 
"  Well,  well ;  I  consent— I  consent.    'Tis  a  very  large  sum,  hut 
consent.    You  will  make  what  speed  you  can  ?" 

"  I  believe  you.  It  will  in  all  likelihood  ca«it  me  my  command  ;  hu 
still  five  hundred  pounds  in  cash  is  a  soit  of  set-off  against  a  few'dis 
agreeables." 

"  I  should  think  so." 
"  Come  with  me  to  my  cabin, 
out  anybody  being  the  wiser." 


and  we  can  count  over  the  money  with- 


cough  so  terribly  tlxat 


It  Avould  not  take  you  one 


wish  to  serve  you.  and  aHhough  you  are  most  confoundedly  out  in  your 
reckonmg  as  to  the  distance,  I  aon't  mind  taking  you  for  five  hundred 
pounds  right  on  towards  Brest,  with  the  understanding  t»-..H  if  we  can 
put  you  on  board  any  foreign  ship  we  may  como  across  it  will  do  as 

"Five  hundred  pounds!" 
"  Ah,  to  be  sure  ;  why,  w 
nearest  French  port." 
"  So  far  ?" 

"  (iuite ;  go  you  seo  it's  reasonable  f^noiigh 
"  t  ive  hundred  pounds  !  " 
"  Net  ft  penny  h/sa." 


some  four  hundred  pi  lies  from  the 


I  "  What  will  you  do  with  the  men  who  were  with  m.e  ?  They  are  ex 
I  tortionate  rascals." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  put  them  on  hoard  the  first  fishing  boat  we  come  acrosj 
Well,  here  we  are;  isn't  this  handsome  ?— quite  a  little  palace- 
am  E  it  ?" 

The  little  palace  consisted  of  a  rcom  about  eight  feet  by  six,  full  ol 
the  vilest  stenches  that  could  be  imagined,  and  the  ceiling  of  which  was 
HO  low  tiiat  scarcely  a  moderate  sized  man  could  stand  in  it  upright. 

Samuel  Twitter,  however,  did  not  wish  to  disagree  wiili  his  hast,  and' 
ho  fully  admitted  the  palace-like  pretensions  of  the  cabin,  althougli  he 
thought  to  live  in  it  long  would  quite  kill  him. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  captain,  "  you  have  had  a  gocd  sousing  with  sprav 
— what  will  you  take  to  drink?" 
"  Anything— anything  you  like." 

"  Very  good— here's  some  prime  Hollands  —  the  real  stuff- 
down  Die  throat  like  melff.-d  lead.    Fa^noT-is- eh  ?" 

The  captain,  to  give  confidence  to  Twitter,  here  drunk  a  tolerable 
good  quantity  of  the  spirit  raw,  and  handing  a  gla^sto  Twitter,  he  said, 
"  There  nov^    Strong  enough  co  scald  a  pig,  and  yet  as  self  as  cream. 
Oh,  tis  lovely!" 

Twitter  took  a  small  portion,  which  made  him 
he  declined  any  more,  unless  freely  diluted. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  captain,  who  seemed  in  a  wonderful  good 
humour  at  the  near  prospect  of  handling  the  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
he  ordered  hot  water  witii  the  other  accessories  of  gro2-makine  in 
abundance. 

Whether  or  not  he  ever  really  intended  to  fulfil  his  share  of  the 
transaction  must  remain  in  mystery,  for  the  matter  tiever  reached  so  far. 
But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

Twitter  found  the  strong  Hollands  much  more  drinkable  and  palat- 
able when  diluted,  than  in  its  purity,  and  he  and  the  captain  got,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

"  V/ell,  now,  shipmate,"  remarked  the  latter,  as  he  mixed  for  him- 
self another  steaming  glass  of  tJie  hot  liquor,  "short  reckonings  make 
long  friends,  you  see." 
"  Exactly." 

"  Precisely.    Well,  we  are  going  full  sail  for  Bristol,  now." 
"  Gracious  powers  !" 
"  Oh,  of  course." 

"  Why— why— good  God,  I  even  thought  but  you  that  changed  your 
course  at  once  after  our  agreement.    I  don't  understand  ships  ;  but  I 
thought  each  moment  was  removing  me  from  England." 
"  You  did,  did  you  ?" 
"  Of  course." 

"Then  that  shows  your  ignorance.  Ha^d  over  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  I'll  go  on  deck  and  stop  the  ship's  course  to  please  you, 
upon  my  word." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before?"  groaned  Twitter;  "minutes  may 
be  very  precious  to  me." 

"  The  money— the  money,"  said  the  captain,  laying  his  great  coarse 
hand  with  a  dab  on  the  table,  that  made  the  glasses  ring  again.  "  The 
money." 

"  Oh,  yes — yes." 

Now  Twitter  had  very  carefully  concealed  about  }um  the  amount  of 
tie  check  he  had  forged  upon  Bernard  Varley's  bankers;  indeed,  so 
carefully  had  he  stowed  away  the  notes  in  a  Fmall  pocket  he  had  in  his 
waistcoat,  and  so  nicely  had  he  pinned  them  in,  that  he  had  considered 
them  perfectly  safe,  and  given  iiimaelt  no  further  care  about  them. 

Now,  however,  after  a  few  moments'  search,  his  hands  began  to 
tremble- then  a  cold  perspiration  broke  out  upon  his  brow,  and  his 
lips  became  of  an  ashy  paleness. 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  he  gasped.  "  I— i_can't  find  my  money— my 
money.    Gracious  God— I— I— I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  Why,  what  the  devil's  in  the  wind,  now?"  roared  the  captain,  who 
began,  in  his  turn,  to  get  apprehensive  that  his  hopes  of  five  hundred 
pounds  were  vanishing  into  thin  air.    "  What's  the  matter,  J  jay 
"  Tho — the  matter  ?" 
"  Y&s.    W]l.at  sro  you  funil)llng  stoppt  ?*' 
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It  strikes  me  I  shall  go  mad,  if  I  can't  find 


I — I — hardly  know. 

r.oney," 

It  strikes  me  I  shall  too,  and  be  d — d  to  ycu.  You  had  better  find 
undred  pounds  of  it." 

V  hopelessly  will  a  man  search  the  same  pocket  over  and  over 
.  for  an  article  of  such  bulk,  that  it  could  not  e<wap8  his  detection 
was  it  with  Twitter.    He  felt  quite  sure  his  moiiey  was  ail  gone, 
yet  -with  trembling  hands  he  kept  up  the  frightfully  hopeless 
aearcii.    But  that  could  not  last  long,  and  in  another  minute  he  wrung 
bis  hands  despairingly,  exclaiming, — 

"  Gone  I  —gone  ! — gone  !" 
,  "  The  mouey  i"  roared  the  captain. 
"  Yes — yes." 
"  All  of  it  V 
"AU— all." 

"D  n!    Tafce  that." 

As  he  spoke,  he  flung  the  boiling  hot  g'^ass  of  Hollands  and  water 
■with  a  great  smash,  glass  and  all,  into  Twitter's  face.    "With  a  howl  of 


Mine  host,  when  he  received  Twitter's  packet,  placed  it  at  once  in  the 
cspacious  pocket  of  a  sort  of  shabby  comfortable  in  door  coat  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  and,  like  many  very  cun- 
ning men  who  put  off  everything,  and  forget  everything,  he  said  to  him- 
self, instead  of  senning  the  communication  at  once  1o  the  post-office, — • 
"  I  must  miud  I  don't  forget  this  now." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  one  of  the  stable  helps  sung  cut,  in  a 
loud  voiee, — 

"  Guviisr,  ihere'a  a  private  po  cHises  a  coming,  and  a  AoMi  rider. 
I'm  jiggered  if  there  aint," 

"  Eh?  what?    Travelling  carriage  and  ovit-riders.    Bless  my  heart 

and  life,  really  " 

"Yes.    They  is  a  driving  up  here.    Here  they  comes."' 
"  Hilloa!  hiiloa  !"  shouted  the  landlord,  rushing  into  the  house  like 
a  maniac  innkeeper.    "  My  coat — my  bs&t  coat.    Hiiloa  !  D — n  it  all, 
my  best  coat." 

By  the  time  he  had  done  shouting  and  screaming  for  his  best  coat  he 
had  re.iched  his  own  bedchamber,  and  thrown  off  the  objectionable  gar- 
pain,  the  unhappy  foiled  wretch  fell  backwards  witH  his  chair,  and  '  r:;eut  with  which  he  could  not  think  of  appearing  to  persons  in  theic 


striking  his  head  against  the  corner  of  a  large  chest,  became  stumied, 

and  for  a  time  quite  iosensibie  to  all  his  miseries. 

The  rage  of  the  captain  was  beyond  all  bounds.    He  stamped  and  ! 

■wore  with  the  energy  of  ten  men,  and  dealt  two  or  three  such  savage 

ki  s  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  Samuel  Twitter,  that  it  was  a  wonder 
1  not  do  him  some  deaclly  injury,  or  even  kill  him  outright, 
shing,  tiien,  upon  deck,  he  actiused  the  boatmen  of  committing  '• 
jbbsry ;  but  they,  at  once,  stated  how  mucii  money  thsy  liad  about 
,  aud  cir.;red  to  be  searched,  which  was  dene,  without  producing 
atisfactory  results.  In  his  rage,  the  captain  would  have  willingly 
vii  Twitter  overboard  ;  but  that  was  a  feat :  e  was  afraid  to  do,  and 
..  iiuspd  himself  by  swearing  and  stamping  on  the  deck  for  the  next 

liiiii  aour,  to  the  immeasurable  delight  and  acnusement  of  the  crew. 


Cursa  you  all ! 
I'll  sink  the  bhi^  " 


he  cried  ;  "is  this  tiie  way  I  am  to  be  ticated,  eh? 


own  travelling  caniage  and  outriievs.  On  went  the  best  coat,  and 
away  into  a  corner  was  thrown  the  objectionable  in-door  one. 

In  another  minute  the  landlord  was  a  little  in  advance  of  his  door- 
step, bowing  low  before  the  honourable  Augustus  Fitzmaurice  Algernon 
Fuddle,  who  had  been  given  the  command  of  a  frigate  because  he  had 
an  uRcle  who  made  a  majority  of  one  for  miiiiateis  on  a  strong  question 
'  iH  "the  house  "  the  other  night. 

Who  shall  then  feel  surprised  that  the  honourable  Augustus  Fitz- 
j  maurice  Algernon  Fuddle  should  be  appointed  to  command  a  frigate? 
'  IJe  OMce  had  a  yacht  which  he  uever  paid  for,  and  who  shall  wonder 
that  Samuel  Twitter's  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  York  lay  quite  forgotten 
;  in  the  in  door  comfortable  coat  which  the  landlord  had  thrown  aside  ia 
:  Older  to  do  honour  to  his  illustrious  guest. 
I  Thus,  then,  was  there  another  chance  given  to  the  villain  Valley  of 
'  escape  from  tho  consequences  of  liis  crimes   through  the  fears  of 


A  broad  grin  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  to  this  threat,  and  the  '  Twitter,  had  the  latter  but  known  that  he  could  have  walked  safely  into 
0»ptain,  afttr  another  volley  of  oaths,  retired  again  to  his  cabjn,  where  !  that  inn,  and  claimed  aga  n  his  packet  from  the  pocket  of  mine  host's 


Uy  the  still  insensible  S^xnucl  Twitter. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  that  just  possibly  hia  own  search 
in  Twitter's  pocketa  might  be  moru  8Ucci;o3ful  in  its  rt suit  than  that 
which  had  already  been  gone  tlirough  by  Twitter  himself. 


comfortable  in-door  coat. 

Tl'.e  honourable  Augustus  Fitzraaurice  Algernon  Fuddle  condescended 
to  sleep  that  night  at  the  Royal  George,  and  be  further  condescended  to 
breakfast  there  in  the  morning,  and  even  come  toacic  to  dinner  after  going 


Ite  accordingly  took  a  lamp  from  a  bracket,  and  held  it  down  to  the  '  t^  see  the  frigate  he  had  condescended  to  accept  the  command  of,  so  that 


prostrate  form  at  his  feet.    For  a  momeat  a  pang  of  alarm  cam--'  across 
bis  Kiind  as  he  muttered, — 
"  D  -n  him.,  I've  killed  him." 

And  in  truth,  Twitter  as  much  resembled  a  dead  man  as  any  living 
one  possibly  could,  for  living  he  vras,  althcugh  there  was,  to  the  hurded 
•xanaination  of  tiie  captain,  no  signs  whattver  of  anything  like  vitality. 

"  What  s'fiall  [  do,  now  he  addtd.  "  It  «« as  that  f^rog  that  knocked 
him  down — perhap.i  9  litt.e  more  would  brinj;  ilic  lifa  into  him ;  but, 
irst  of  all,  here  goc4  for  a  search." 

He  then,  with  some  trouble,  searched  the  whole  of  Twitter's  pockets, 
finding  various  articles,  which  he  coolly  appropriated  a»  waifs 
and  strays;  but  beyond  a  sum  in  gold  and  silver,  not  in  the  whole 
amounting  to  five  pounds — money  tliere  was  none. 

"What  a  rascal  this  must  be,"  soliloquised  the  captain;  "  to  run 
*way  from  his  creditors,  and  then  lose  tlio  money,  a  part  of  which  1 
ought  to  have  had — ih." 

J  t  is  10  1(1  supposed,  then,  that  wh'le  the  captain  mixed  for  himpejf 
anotlier  glass  of  grog,  he  was  deopiy  immersed  in  Bpeculationa  on  the 
rascality  of  liurnan  nature,  for  wheti  he  had  finished  it,  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  said, 

'•  It's  my  duty  to  give  this  fellow  up  to  justice.  He's  got  no  money, 
and  I'll  do  it.  '  Knglau'l  expects  expects  every  man  to  do  liis  duty,' 
especially  when  he  can  get  nothing  by  not  doing  it  a-hevn  !  I'll  give 
him  up  at  the  first  post  we  come  to." 


CHAPTER  CLX. 

TffE   PACKET  TO  THE   MAYOft  OP   YOaK. —  THF.   STrtANGB  DKLAY.— . 
twitter's  LAVDlVa   AUD  DZSiTI'KUTION. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  tho  afTairs  of  man,  wliich,  taken  at  the  flood, 
leads  on  to  lortr.nc;"  and  there  are  accident-;,  rare  and  far  between,  b\it 
still  accidents  which  max  vellously  interfere  to  save  persons  from  apparent 
.utter  destruction. 

One  of  these  remarkable  accic'ents,  if  Samuel  Twitter  had  but  kno^yn 
h,  would  have  enabled  him  with  perfect  safety  to  go  hack  to  Liverpool 
anytime  within  tlie  day  succeeding  that  on  tlie  evening  of  wliichhe  hpd 


tlie  Royal  Geo.  ge  was  kept  in  a  state  of  c<mraotion  which  prevented 
the  landlord  from  bestowing  a  stray  thouglu  upon  his  old  coat. 

It  was  late  iu  the  evening  wjien  the  noble  gucFt  left,  and  then  with  a 
feelmg  of  great  relief  tliat  liie  honour  which  had  been  done  him  was 
over,  the  landlord  called  for  hia  comfortable  shabby  in-door  coat. 

I'le  put  it  on  ;  he  placed  his  hinids  in  the  pockets  with  a  comfortable 
grunt,  and  then  his  heart  misgave  him,  for  he  felt  the  packet  that  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  to  place  v/ithout  delay  in  the  post-oliice. 

The  lir.'t  result  of  this  discovery  was  a  long  whistle,  and  then  he 
took  the  rather  bulky  letter  from  his  pccket. 

"  Well,  I  never,  "  ho  exclaimed.  "  What  an  odd  thinjj  that  I  should 
quite  forget  this  hero  atr'ir.  To  the  Ma-yor  of  York.  Humph  !  Well, 
Avhat'.s  done  can't  be  undone,  that's  clear.  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  all 
comes  of  changing  one's  coat ;  but,  then,  how  could  I  tell  I  was  going 
to  change  my  coat  ?  How  could  I  tell  that  the  honourable  Augustus 
t'itz  nuurice  Algernon  Fuddle  was  a  coming  here?    Eh?  eh?" 

'ihe  landlord  looked  round  him  quite  triumphantly  as  he  propounded 
these  questions  to  vacancy,  and  as  he  found  no  answer  w;is  returned, 
he  look  it  for  granted  he  was  quite  right;  nay,  he  rather  had  a  ieeling 
tlian  o'herwise,  that  somewhere  or  another  he  was  a  little  ill  used  in 
some  v/ay. 

However,  he  condbscendcd  to  call  a  waiter,  of  the  name  of  Charles, 
and  to  say  to  l.im, — 

"  Here,  Charles,  just  pop  that  into  the  post." 

"  Yezer,"  replied  Charles,  which  the  landlord  put  np  M-ith  quite  quietly, 
translating  it  into,  "  yes,  sir  " 

The  letter  was  then  duly  posted,  and  Twitter's  danger  fairly  begun, 
wliile  Bernard  Varlcy  little  dreamt  of  the  damning  commimication 
which  was  slowly  making  its  way  to  the  authorities  of  York,  towards 
which  place  lie  too  was  hurrying  with  so  much  exultation  and  speed, 
in  the  full  belief  that  at  last  he  had  hunted  poor  Rowland  Percy  to 
death,  and  that  nothing  n.)W  could  possibly  save  him  from  the  herrors 
of  a  public  execution. 

In  the  meantime  the  virtvous  captain  of  the  trading  versel  which  had 
picked  up  Twitter  in  the  extreir.jty  of  his  danger,  held  a  consultation 
with  the  men  who  had  rowed  him  from  Livejpool,  and  understanding 
from  them  that  his  behaviour  had  been  very  strange,  and  cViaracterised 


placed  In  the  hands  of  the  landlord  of  the  inn  his  important  packet  for  i  by  a  degree  of  anxiety  which  seemed  to  bespeak  moie  than  an  usual 
the  Mayor  at  York,  and  reclaim  the  said  packet,  for  the  tnith  was,  it   desire  to  get  clear  of  F.ngland,  he  sagely  enough  thought  it  possible. 


))B<i  not  rpachod  tho  post,  «'/ftn  t*if 


fh»|;  if  R»th)ni^  could  Ije  got  by  way  of  reward  for  aidiuj?  in  Twitter'iJ 
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escape,  something  handsome  might  turn  up  for  surrendering  him  to 
justice,  which  lie  might  be  highly  amenable  to. 

Reasoning  thus,  he  shaped  his  course  towards  the  nearest  place  to 
Liverpool  he  could  readily  reach. 

After  seme  consideration,  he  resolved  to  put  him  on  shore  at  a  place 
called  Kirkdale,  a  lew  miles  from  Liverpool,  where  he  knew  he  could 
give  him  iHto  safe  custody. 

By  the  time  these  arrangements  were  concluded  in  the  captain's 
mind,  Twitter  had  partially  recovered  so  as  to  be  sensible  of  surround- 
ing objects,  although  for  some  time  his  mind  was  in  a  sad  state  of  con- 
fusion as  to  what  had  happened,  and  where  he  was. 

Slowly,  however,  but  surely,  there  came  to  liis  recollection  the  kHow- 
lerige  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed — circumstances  which 
looked  amazingly  like  the  heralds  to  Inextricable  ruui  and  despair,  end- 
ing in  a  perspective  view  of  a  scaffold. 

With  a  groan  which  might  have  trumpeted  the  departure  of  his  soul 
from  its  earthly  tenement,  Twitter  felt  all  this,  and  he  wished  most  de- 
voutly that  the  insensibility  from  which  he  had  just  recovered  had 
lasted  for  ever,  and  merged  into  death  itself. 

"  Whai's  to  become  of  me  now?"  he  groaned.  "Oh,  fool — fool  that 
I  was  not  to  keep  by  me  that  fearful  couiniunication  to  the  Mayor  of 
York  until  I  was  safe  in  some  foreign  land.  I  could  then  easily  have 
sent  it.    Oh,  what  an  error  of  judgment  have  I  committed  !" 

He  was  sit'ing  on  the  ilcor  of  the  cabin  as  these  painful  reflections 
crossed  his  mind,  and  so  overcome  was  he  by  their  frightful  tendency, 
that  he  fell  bafk  again  with  another  groan,  and  agaix  hit  his  head,  though 
not  with  such  stunning  vehemence  a-*  before,  against  the  chest. 

Physical  pain  is  the  very  best  antidote  for  mental  pam,  and  Twitter, 
when  he  hit  his  head  against  the  chest,  jumped  up  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  anger,  couched  in  a  very  dill'erent  tone  from  what  he  had  used 
when  bemoaning  his  hard  fortune. 

Not  for  long,  then,  was  he  left  to  his  own  ruminations,  for  the  cap- 
tain descended  to  the  cabin,  and,  with  virtuous  indignation,  cried, — 

"  Oh,  80  you  are  alive  again,  are  you?  A  pretty  rascal  you  are  to 
run  away  from  your  creditors.  You  vagabond,  did  you  think  I  would 
screen  yoti  from  the  consequences  of  your  villany  ?  Oh,  no.  I  shall 
just  put  you  on  shore  as  near  Liverpool  as  I  can,  and  give  you  in 
charge  to  some  constable." 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not !"  said  Twitter.  "  Believe  me, 
although  I  have  no  mon«y  now,  I  can  procure  ample  to  reward  you,  if 
you  will  cany  me  elsewhere  than  to  an  English  port." 

"  Gammon,"  was  the  unanswerable  reply ;  and  then  the  captain  took 
him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  upon  deck  without  much  study- 
ing the  gentleness  of  the  proceeding. 

A  boat  was  by  the  vessel's  side,  manned  by  two  of  the  crew,  and  into 
that  Twitter  was  thrown,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sack  of  potatoes. 

The  captain  folio  •i^'ed  himself,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  violently 
virtuous,  and  give  Twitter  up  in  due  form  on  his  own  confession  of 
having  escaped  fiom  his  creditors. 

"  Once  more,"  groaned  Twitter — "once  more  I  implore  you  not  to 
put  me  on  shore." 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  was  the  euphonious  reply.  "  Pull  away,  men — 
pull  away." 

The  boat  cut  swiftly  through  the  water,  which  was  now  deliciously 
calm,  and  a  landing-place  appeared  not  half  a  mile  in  advance,  to 
which  it  shot  rapidly. 

Twitter  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  half  dead  from  terror.  He  gave 
himself  up  wholly  and  utterly  to  desp.iir.  Once  or  twice,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  side  at  the  quiet  limpid  water  as  it  lazily  washed  by  the 
boat,  he  felt  tempted  to  seek  for  peace  and  a  relief  from  all  his  terrors 
in  its  cold  depths,  but  he  had  not  courage  to  make  the  plunge,  and  in 
less  than  a  qua  ter  of  an  hour  the  opportunity  was  gone. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkdale  there  is  a  prison,  and  there  the 
captain  had  resolved  to  take  Twitter,  a?  it  was  not  many  minutes 
walk  from  a  little  creek  where  Ihey  could  very  conveniently  land. 
Twitter  was  dragged  out  of  the  boat  and  pushed  on  till  they  reached 
the  prison,  when  the  party  was  carefully  surveyed  by  a  surly-looking 
man  through  a  small  wicket-gate. 

*•  Well,  what  now  1"  he  cried. 

"  Here's  a  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  "has  been  doing  something  oi 
another,  and  I  want  j'ou  to  nab  him." 
'•  Who  the  devil  are  you  '." 
"  Captain  Smithers." 
"  Go  to  the  deuce  !  ' 

Bang  went  the  wicket -gate  in  the  captain's  face,  and  he  locjked 
both  amazed  and  angry. 

A  stranger  came  up  at  the  moment,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
when  tlie  afiair  being  explained  to  him,  he  said,- 

"  You  caimot  expect  them  here  to  take  a  man  into  custody  without  a 
warrant  against  him." 

"  The  devil  they  wou't !   WeU--rwelJ,  it  can't  l>e  helped,  then.  I've 


half  a  mind  to  smash  him  for  the  trouble  he's  given  me.    He  acknow- 
ledges he  has  bolted  off  from  his  creditors  with  ever  such  a  lot  of  money." 
"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  confound  him.    Oh,  you  wretch  !" 

A  kick  added  point  to  the  captain's  reproaches,  and  Twitter  got  out 
of  his  way  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

In  a  few  moments  the  captain  had  gone,  and  Twitter  foimd  himself 
alone,  friendless  and  destitute,  by  the  door  of  the  gaol,  close  by  Kirk- 
dale, and  not  three  miles  from  Liverpool. 

That  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself  alone  ;  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  the  individual  who  had  given  the  captain  the  information 
that  his  prisoner  would  not  be  taken  off  his  hands,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  thought  he  might  as  well  watch  the  supposed  delin- 
quent, in  case  it  should  turn  out  that  any  reward  was  offered  for  liia 
apprehension. 

"I  may,"  he  thought,  "make  a  good  thing  of  this.  Tidy  sums  are 
sometimes  offered  for  runaway  bankrupts  and  such  kinds  of  loose  fish, 
and  what  1  particularly  want  just  now  is  a  tidy  sum." 

( Xo  be  continued  in  our  n  ext.) 


The  Proud  Duke  of  Somerset. — In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  wear  the  same  livery  as  her  majesty's  footmen, 
and  shot  their  dresses  from  a  cart  into  the  court  of  the  palace.  He 
claimed  to  be  paid  almost  regal  honours.  His  servants  obeyed  by  signs, 
and  he  caused  the  roads  in  the  country  to  be  cleared  for  him,  that  he 
might  pass  without  obstruction  or  observation.  "  Go  out  of  the  way," 
said  one  of  his  attendants  to  a  countryman  who  was  driving  a  hog. — 
"  Why?"  said  the  man. — "  Because  my  lord  duke  is  coming,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  be  looked  upon." — The  offended  countryman  seized  his 
hog  by  the  ears,  and  held  him  up  to  the  carriage  windows,  exclaiming, 
"  /  will  see  him,  and  my  ply  shall  see  him  too."  The  duke  married 
twice.  His  second  duchess  once  familiarly  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  her  fan ;  he  turned  round  indignantly,  and  said,  "  My  first  duchess 
was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  took  such  a  liberty."  His  children  obeyed 
his  mandates  with  a  slavish  respect.  His  two  younger  daughters  were 
required  to  stand  and  watch  alternately  whiltt  he  slept  at  dinner.  One 
of  them,  upon  such  an  occasion,  sat  down  fr  m  fatigue  ;  her  noble  father 
awoke,  and  observing  her  position,  declared  he  would  make  her  re- 
member her  want  of  decorum,  and  he  kept  his  word,  by  leaving  her  in 
his  will  20, OOOi.  less  than  her  sister.  Pride  was  inherent  in  the  Sey- 
mours. King  William,  at  a  levee,  casually  observed  to  Sir  Gower 
Seymour,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  believed  he 
was  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  family.  "  No,  sir,"  said  the  indignant 
baronet,  "  his  Grace  is  of  mine." 

A  lover  of  natural  history  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  bad  man,  as  the  very 
study  of  it  tends  to  promote  a  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  favourable 
to  the  reception  of  grateful  and  holy  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good 
parent  of  the  universe.  He  cannot  be  a  cruel  man,  because  he  will  1»e 
unwilling,  wantonly,  to  destroy  even  an  insect,  when  he  perceives  how 
exquisitely  each  of  them  is  contrived,  and  how  curiously  it  is  made  for 
the  station  it  is  destined  to  fill  in  the  animal  world. 

A  Living  Ale  Butt. — In  1793  died,  at  Beaumaris,  William  Lewis, 
Esq  ,  of  Llandisman,  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  cup  of  Welsh  ale,  contain- 
ing about  a  wine  quart,  called  a  tumhler  maitr.  He  made  it  a  rule  every 
morning  of  his  life  to  read  so  many  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
evening  to  drink  eight  gallons  of  ale.  It  is  calculated  that  in  his  life- 
time he  must  have  drunk  a  suliicient  quantity  to  float  a  seventy-four- 
gun  ship.  His  size  was  astonishing,  and  he  weighed  forty  stone. 
Although  he  died  in  his  parlour,  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  a 
machine  in  form  of  a  crane  to  lift  his  body  on  a  carriage,  and  afterwards 
to  have  the  machine  in  the  churchyard  to  let  him  down  into  the  grave. 
He  went  by  the  title  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  family  by  tne  dif- 
ferent titles  of  Prince,  Infanta,  Ike. 

Some  have  wondered  that  disputes  about  opinions  should  so  often  end 
in  personalities  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  such  disputes  begin  with  person- 
alities ;  for  our  opinions  are  a  part  of  ourselves.. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONPENTS. 

All  communications  addressed  to  the  Editor  (post  paid),  will  meet 

M'ith  immediate  attention. 
Declined  with  thanks—"  The  Venetian's  Bride     "  Lines  on  Recovering 

from  a  Severe  Illness  ;"   "  Will  you  meet  me  V    "  To  Cecilia  ;" 

"  Lines  on  Fear;"  and  "  To  Youth." 
We  hope  our  old  friend,  J.  B.  Goggs,  will  not  fancy  he  is  any  trouble 

to  us.  ■  He  has  our  assurance  that  it  is  quite  the  reverse.    He  wiU 

find  "  The  Gambler's  Fate"  in  one  of  this  week's  numbers. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTED  MAN  ; 

OR,    THE    ECONOMICAL  TRAVELLER. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  I  received  a  pressiuK  invitation  from  my  old 
friend,  William  Farley,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  .sister -country,  th«  Emerald 
Isle,  in  order  to  \>e  present  at  his  marriage  to  tlie  daughter  of  Peter  ^Mac- 
guire,  an  Irish  banker. 

Having'  long  felt  a  wish  to  visit  tlie  City  of  Dublin,  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  feeling  a  natural  antipathy  to  land  travi-Uing,  1  determined 
on  booking  myself  as  passenger  on  board  the  Sliannou  sit'iuier,  and  for 
tfais  purpose,  bent  nay  steps  towards  the  oftice  of  the  Packet  Company, 
Regent-circus,  Piccadilly. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  of  "  what  were  the  fares,  in  either  of  the 
above-named  packet-boats,"  I  was  informed  by  the  clerk,  a  dapper  little 
fellow,  "  that  I  could  go  either  at  ISs.,  1/.  68.,  or  21.  2s." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  I,  "I  am  an  advocate  for  economy,  and  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  lowest  fare." 

"  Very  good — very  good  !"  replied  the  spruce  little  man.  "  I  always 
admire  careful  people." 

"  But  will  my  luggage  be  safe,"  I  demanded,  "  at  tliat  low  fare  !" 

"  Perfectly,  sir,  perfectly," 

"  And  without  extra  charge  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  unless  you  take  over  one  hundred  weight,"  said  the  clerk. 
"  And  if  so,  how  ao  you  regulate  the  charge  I"  a«ked  I. 
"  By  weight,  sir— by  weight." 

•*  Humph !  I  have  a  confounded  deal  of  luggage  ;  I  do  not  admire 
leaving  too  much  beliind  me." 

"  You  need  not  encumber  yourself  by  luggage,  sir,  anything  sent  to 
this  oftice,  will  be  forwarded  to  Dublin,  or  elsewhere,  as  directed." 

"  Indeed  !  how  very  obliging,"  said  I,  pleased  to  think  tliat  I  should 
not  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  -watch  over  them  myself,  wliich  I  sup- 
posed must  be  the  case  at  the  lowest  fare. 

Well  pleased  with  this  information,  I  returned  home  and  commenced 
packing  up  ;  but,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  inform  the  reader  that 
I  was  one  of  those  beings,  so  much  decryed  by  iiiariied  dames,  to  wit, 
a  bachelor,  and  that,  for  the  last  seven  months,  I  had  taken  up  my 
abode  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fidget,  a  middle-aged  widow  lady  ;  we  met 
but  seldom,  and  then  we  were  upon  the  most  agreeable  footing. 

My  packing  completed,  I  summoned  my  hiiherto  agreeable  landlady, 
and  begged  her  servant  might  seek  a  porter  to  carry  my  luggage  to  the 
offire,  as  the  Shannon  steamer  wa.s  to  start  on  the  morrow. 

"  Your  luggage,  sir  !"  exclaimed  she,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  my  luggage,  ma'am  ;  I  sail  for  Dublin  to-morrow." 

"  Dublin — Dublin  !"  vociferated  she. 

"  Yei,  .Mrs.  Fidget ;  Dublin." 

"And  why  was  I  not  informed  of  this  before,  sir?" 

"  Because,  my  dear  madam,  I  did  not  see  any  neceasity  for  doing  so." 

"  Oh,  you  ungrateful  man  I" 

"  I'ngrateful,  madam  !  what  do  you  mean?     Did  you  not  agree  that 
I  could  leave  here  at  one  hour's  notice  I" 
"  I  did  ;  but  then  " 

"  But,  what  then,  madam  ?  I  have  given  you  twenty  hours'  notice, 
and  more  than  that,  my  quarter's  rent  does  not  become  due  for  near  a 
fortnight." 

"  Th«re  Is  one  thing,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Fidget,  colouring  to  tlie  tips  of 
her  ears  ;  "  you  ran  well  take  advantage  of  me,  having  no  one  to  take 
nijr  part." 

"Really,  Mrs.  Fidget,"  said  I,  "if  you  continue  thus  much  longer,  I 
ihall  lose  my  temper." 


"  Lose  your  temper,  indeed  !  you  worthless  man  !  and  what  havis  I 
not  lost  l" 

"  Whatever  loss  you  might  have  sustained,"  replied  I,  puzzled  to 
guess  her  meaning,  "  I  am  in  no  way  concerned  with  it." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she.  "  And  can  you  look  at  me  unblushingly, 
and  say,  you  have  never  given  me  cause  to  hope  " 

"  Why,  possibly  I  might,  my  dear  madam  ;  I  well  remember,  that  my 
uncle,  in  answer  to  the  complaints  made  against  me  by  my  raott.er, 
■was  used  to  answer,  '  he's  a  hopeful  lad,'  and  this  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  you,  although  unknown  to  me  !  " 

"I  will  not  bear  this  insulting,  sir;  and  I  only  wish  my  brother, 
Charles,  was  here  ;  he  would  not  thus  see  me  basely  injured  without 
seeking  some  recompense." 

"  Y'ou  and  your  brother  Charles  be  I  wa.s  about  to  say ;  but 

remembei  ing  I  was  speaking;  to  a  female,  and  that  female  a  widow,  gal- 
lantry forbid  me  to  utter  my  thoughts,  and  I  wisely  forbore  reply. 

On  the  next  instant  Mrs.  Fidget  seemed  to  have  changed  her  method 
of  attack,  and  placing  her  arms  a-kinibo,  exclaimed, — 

"  I  swear  I  will  not  let  a  single  thing  pass  until  you  have  paid  my 
quarter's  rent,  for  I  believe  it  is  only  a  scheme  to  cheat  a  poor  woman 
of  her  due." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  remove  them,  madam,"  said  I,  throwing  down 
the  money, 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  liave  been  a  leetle  too  hasty,"  returned  she,  at 
the  chink  of  the  cash;  "but  when  our  affections  are  crossed,  you 
know  " 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  I,  "  that  you  have  been  playing  either  the 
part  of  knave  or  fool,  I  don't  know  which," 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  cruel  of  you  !"  said  the  widow,  applying  her 
cotton  apron  to  her  eyes;  "I  certainly  was  foolish  ever  to  think  of 
loving  you  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  I,  for  I  could  bear  this  farce  no  longer  ;  "  love 
me  !  well,  that  is  good,  too! — ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  I  see,"  said  she,  still  sobbing,  "you  are  as  heartlebs  as  the  rest  of 
your  sex," 

"  Indeed  !"  I  replied,  for  I  was  in  a  merry  mood  ;  "  then,  you  have 
fallen  in  love  with,  at  least,  half  a  dozen  besides  myself  .'" 

"  Oh,  you  insulting  creature,  you  !"  Said  Mrs.  Fidget,  again  resuming 
the  cotton  apron. 

"  The  best  plan,"  thought  I,  "lo  throw  this  otf  my  shoulders,  will  b«  to 
search  for  a  porter  myself,  and  have  my  things  convoyed  to  the  olRee 
immediately;"  and  with  this  intention  I  left  the  widow  in  her  tears;  but 
had  not  proceeded  down  the  second  stair,  before  I  heard  her  violently 
kicking  her  heels  against  the  lloor,  and  uttering  loud  screams, 

"  Poor  thing,  in  hysterics,"  thought  I  ;  "  she  will  be  better  by  my 
return  ;"  here  I  must  acknowledge  I  was  wanting  in  sympathy;  but,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  again  enter  the  apartment  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  love-lorn  lady. 

I  did  not  tind  it  so  easy  a  matter  as  I  had  at  first  conceived  it  to  find 
a  porter  to  carry  my  luggage.  I  was  directed  and  ra-directed,  from  one 
dirty  fctreet  to  another,  and  the  reply  to  my  interrogatories,  was  either 
that  the  porter  had  just  gone  out,  or  was  not  come  home, 

I  was  a'(,out  returning  to  my  lodgings  in  despair,  when  I  was  accosted 
by  a  shabby-genteel  individual,  with, — 

"  Please,  sir,  d'ye  want  a  porter?" 

"  That's  just  the  very  thing  I  do  want,"  I  replied,  catching  at  the  offer. 

"  You'll  lind  mt-  very  handy,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  1  can  shake  your 

laiiy's  carpet,  clean  her  tins,  or  " 

Do  not  trouble  yourself  tg  enumerate  your  abilitUs,  my  good  iMn ; 
you  C4U  mry  a  chest,  I  suppose  1"  returned  I. 
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"  Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  any  man  breathing ;  I  am  much  stronger  than 
I  look." 

"  Well,  that  will  do;  follow  me  quickly." 

To  my  great  and  agreeable  surprise,  on  reaching  my  lodging,  f  found 
that  the  widow  had^  placed  ev^rythkig  belonging  to  me  in  jth»  passage. 

"  You  know  thf  stfsam-rpackfet  office,  in  the  Regent  Circus,  I  suppose'" 
said  I,  to  the  porter.       ■  •         .  ^^ 

"  Yes.  sir,  that  is,  I  don't  exactly  know;  but  

"  I  iliist  go,  myself,  and  show  you  the  way,  I  suppow/'ljiturned 
testily.         ^       .         ^  J  ' 

"  Why,  if-wonld,  perhaps,  he  hetti-r,"  si^;  .^t  will  prevent  mistakes; 
l>e6ides,  1  could  not  cariy  th.it.  pprtmaiiteaij  «nd  the  chest  besides!" 
Then  I  mu.'^t,"  I  reiurned,  taking  my  portmanteau,  in  my  hand. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  shabby  man,  suddenly,  "  but  I  suppose 
you  have  been  having  a  row  with  your  good  lady  ?" 

"  I  have  not ;  but,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  concern  you,  if  I  had." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  thinks  H's.  my  duty  to  wm  my  fellow  creatures 
gamst  trouble."  *  '  .         ■    ■  ,  . 

"  Well — well,  I  can  do  without  your  advice ;  now,  take  your  load  

the  evening  is  drawing  on." 

*"  Do  let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  continued  he, -seriously,  *' the  advibfe' Will 
do  you  good." 

'  ^-Considering  the  poor  fellow's  motive  what  he  stated  it  to  be,  I, desired 
him  to  proceed.  ' 
>  '•'•'^  Do  you  know,  sir,"'commenced  he,  "  eighfc  blessed  months  ago,  I 
had  as  nice  a  wife  and  cottage  as  you  would  find  in  any  part  of  Chelsea." 
i        But,  what  is  the  advice  you  would  give?" 

"  I  shall  come  to  that  directly  ;  as  I  was  saying,  I  had  as  nice  a  cot- 
tage and  wife  as  any  man  in  Chelsea ;  one  night,  I  went  home  in  a  bit 
of  a  temper,  and  began  to  scold  her.  She  told  me  I  was  an  old  rogue. 
I  could  not  stand  this,  and  so  I  determined  to  frighten  her;  I  put  my 
Sunday  coat  and  hat  into  a  box,~vowed  to  her  i  would  never  return 
though  I  did  not  mean  to  stay  many  hours.  ' 

"  '  Tommy,'  said  my  wife,  '  if  you  once  leave  me,  you'll  have  te  go  a 
great  many  miles  to  fetch  me  horre  again.' 

"  '  Catch  me  going  after  you,'  said  I ;  '  that's  only  spite,'  says  I  to 
myse'f,  and  taking  the  box  I  before  mentioned,,  I  carried  it  up  the  road 
to  the  famous  old  sign  '  Admiral  Keppel,'  where,  after  having  par- 
taken of  a  pint  or  two  of  the  landlord's  best  porter,  I  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep ;  and,  on  my  waking>  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  then  oast 
eleven  o'clock.  ^ 
"  '  Ts  yotir  RameThotnpson  ?'  said  the  landlord  to  me. 
"  '  Yes  ;  why  do  you  ask 

"■'  Because,  a  short,  good-looking  woman  has  been  inquiring  for  a  per- 
son of  your  description.' 

•  That's  my  wife,  landlord  ;  but  I  don't  intend  to  go  home  to-nieht 
if  ybu  can  let  me  have  a  bed  ?'  ' 
'' '  Yes—  yes,  always  tood  beds  and  sheets,  well  aired,  at  the  Admiral ' 
"  I-  slept  there  that  night  ;  and,  on  my  returning  to  my  cottage  the 
next  inoming.  judge  my  sufprise,  to  find  all  the  things  cleared  oat,  and 
toy  wife  cleared  d-fi- too."  •  ^ 

"  Poor  lellow !"  said  I,  "  you,  no  doubt,  found-that  a  loss  ?"  ;. 
"Indeed,  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  porter,  "and  what  ia  worse  she 
■had  taken-  with  her  the  twenty  pounds  I  had  been  so  long  scranincr 
together."  o  f 

But  could  you  find  no  trace  of  lier?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  soon  discovered  she  had  gone  away  with  corporal 
— — — ,  of  the  guards;  and  so  sir,  I  would  now  advise  you  to  chance 


your  mmd  aad  not  leave  home,  or  you  may  find  your  wife  gone  when 
■you  return." 

"  I  really  must  thank  you  for  your  advica,  my  good  fellow  but 
I  am  happy  to  teil  you,  I  have  not  placed  myself  in  such  a  sosition  to 
be  served^uch  a  trick." 

"  No  you  wn»tch,»  said  Mrs.  Fidget,  popping  her  head  out  of  the 
i»arlour  door,  "  no  woman  would  marry  such  a  wretch ;  you  know  you 
have  been  trying  to  get  me  for  these  last  four  months,  but  I  would  not 
'have  you."  ..  ,  /  , 

'•  At  this  I  laughed  heaTtily,  ploased  4o  think  1  had  escaped  the  net 
'into  which  I  might  have^fallen.  ■■n-  j»,  i 

Arrived  at  the  office— to  my  infinite  HWipms,  !  was  informed  "  to 
^sure  the  safe  delivery  of  ray  Inggagfe,  i  must  pay  the  sum  .Ss.  lid.  or 
th^y  would  not  be  answt^rabie  for  its  delivery."  ' 

"  Zounds,  6ir,"  said  I,  addressing  the  clerkj  "did  you  not  tell  me 
my  luggage  should  be  coHveyed  safely,  to  prevent  my  having  the  trouble 
of  looking  afier  it  ?'-"         ..   •       ;  ,; 

"  Which  I  again  repeat,  sir !"  said  he,  stiffly ;  "  bixt  you  could  not,  for 
a  moment,  expect  that  we  shall  take  the  trouble  of  doing  it  without 
being  properly  remunerated." 

■-"But  there  is  some  misundersitanding,"  said  I ;"  you  Informed  me 

that  each  passenger  could  take  one  hundred  weight."  .  ■ 

^iLP  A»4  vpi»t  I  »ai<},  ,ir,  yr^  perftctly  corr«ct ;  and,  if  you  object  to 


pay  the  sum  for  their  being  transmitted  to  Dublin,  we  will  send  thei, 
«or  a  tri^mg  sum,  to  St.  Katherine's  Dock,  where  they  will  be  ser 
on  board.  ^  oci. 

Thinking  this  would  be  less  expense  than  having  the  porter  retun 
with  them,  I  readily  agreed;  btit, here  a  new  trpuble  awaited  me-  f 
tTrlH  tM  ''^"^'^  not.  retutn  to,  ^r^.  Kdget's,  and  for  som< 

time  this  thought  involved  me  in  perplexiiv.    '  -  '  ■.  : 

"  Egad,  I  have  it!"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  w'iU  sleep  at  the  Hotel 

Fleet-street-I  shall  be  nearer  the  dock;  and,  as  the  vessel  saUs  al' 
nine,  it  will  prevent  any  possible  disappointment." 

I  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  hotel,  , and  having  part^en  of  a 
glass  or  two  of  rum  and  water,  t  retired:to  rpst,  first  4psiring  fe  waiter 

b/l,^7/°?f'"  '''^  /  "  ^^^^  ^  '^^^^  ^'^^^^^  t°  the  first  call, 
U  surt  to  call  me  again,  as  I  am  a  heavy  sleeper." 

"  Yes,  fir — won't  fail,"  again  replied  the  waiter. 
I  was  soon  in  bed ;  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to  sleep,  for  the  strange 
ness  of  Mrg.  Fidget's  conduct  had  mkde  such  an  impression  oh  m  J 
mind  that  it  was  not  until  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  watchman,  crying 
past  four,   that  the  god  of  sleep  deigned  to  visit  me.  '    ^  & 

But,  even  in  sleep,  my  thoughts  were  more  perplexed  than  wakin?  • 
at  one  time  I  beheld  the  love-lorn  widow  kicking  in  hysterics  into 
which  the  knowledge  of  my  departure  had  thrown  her;  again  I  fancied 
myself  brought  into  the  halls  of  justice  for  a  "  breach  of  prornise"- 
then  was  I  worked  up  into  a  fit  of  excitement,  for  the  jury  were  con 
suiting  what  amount  of  damages  should  be  returned-every  nerve 
01  my  body  was  set  in  motion,  Irom  which,  however,  I  was  relieved 
by  the  waiter  bawling,  loudly,—  ^iievea 
"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it's  half- past  eight  o'clock;  mistook  you  for 
number  six :  he's  clnnged  his  mind,  and  don't  go  to-day." 

"D— n!"  cried  I.  jumping  out  of  bed;  "half-past  eight;  and  the 
vessel  slarts  at  nine." 

Readers,  you  can  better  imagine  than  I  describe  my  feelings-  everv 
article  I  possessed,  save  the  clothes  beside  me,  were  packed  oif-  scareelv 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  dragged  on  ray  clothes  without  once  turning  .to 
gaze  m  the  mirror.  ^ 

Having  satisfied  all  demands,  I  hastened  from  the  hotel,  and  was  no  ■ 
doubt  mistaken  by  many  for  a  maniac,  as  I  gazed  about  wildly  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  some  conveyance.  I  had  run  nearly  a  mile,  and  wa,' 
out  of  breath,  whett  I  fortunately  hailed  a  "  hack,"  the  driver  of  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  but  half  recovered  from  an  over-night's  fit  of 
drinking.  .  . 

"  Do  you  hear,  coachee,"  said  i,  -"-dia«e,  like  ,.tie.4— 1  to  the  St  Ka 
therine's  Dock."  ,  .,  .  . .  ,    ,  ' 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  returned  he,  slowly  descending  from  hi^.  box  to  ' 
open  the  door.  .    .  i 

In  my  anxiety  for  speed,  I  struck  my  leg  against  the  iron  step,  the  ' 
pam  of  which  gave  me,  at  the  time,  but  slight  uneasiness  compared  with-  . 
the  thought  that  I  should  mi.'^s  my  passage.  ^ 

At  length  the  much  wished-for  dock  appeared  in  view,  and  as  the 
pennants  of  the  different  vessels  fluttered  gracefully  in  the  wind  mv 
mmd  began  to  resume  its  former  quietude.  ' 
"  Docks,  sir,"  cried  the  coachman,  jumping  from  his  seat. 
"  How  much  is  your  fare  ?"  said  I,  alighting. 

"  Seven  shillings,  sir,  when  I  drives  'em  at  a  devil  of  a  rate  •  the 
hannimais  require  three  hours  extra  rest." 

"  Seven  shillings?"  I  replied,  in  surpiise;  "  surely  you  are  joking'" 
No  I  ain't  joking,  my  covey;  and  if  you  are  going  by  one  of  them 
fere  steamer  vessels,  you  had  better  tip  up." 

"  T  am  going  by  the  Shannon  steamer,"  said  I,  foolishly;  "but  I  can 
not  think  of  paying  you  seven  shillings  fare."  ,     ,  . 

"  Wery  well,  sir,"  said  coachee,  drawing  himself  up.  "  I  scorns  taking 
advantage  of  any  gemman ;  so  jest  jump  up  agin,  and  I'll  drive  you  to 
Vorship-street,  and  let  one  of  them  ere  long-headed  chapa  decide  the 
matter."  'iU 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  undecided  how  to  act.    v  yif^  ■ 
"Come,  young  chap,"  continued  he,  "  what  do  .ymi  intendfto  do  > 
she  JI  be  off"  iu  ten  minutes  ;  there's  the  last  bell."  .        f  » 

Sayin?  this,  he  pointed  to  a  vessel  from  which  was  roll ine  liujre  vo- 
lumes of  black  smoke.  .  , , 

Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost— reluctantly  I  .paid,  thei  ftrfe  and 
hastened  onward,  mixing  with  the  motley  group,  to  the'water's  adge 

A  loud  whizzifig  sound  now  rushed  upon  my  ear,  imng  ed  with  cries 
01  stop  her  !  .^top  her!"  while  men,  women,  and  children,  were  rush' 
mg  eagerly  towards- the:  starling  vessel;  but  y,aii*  were  tlieir  ^rifes  -  off 
she  vvent,  her  paddles  fuiiouKly  battling  the  tidf*.    .  .  '. 

"  Boat,  sir— boat,  sir,"  cried  several  watermen  ;  "  overtake  Jmt  in  t«H 
minutes." 
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.irvMYes/j-ce,  quick,"  said  I ;  "but  do  not  wait  for  other  passengers." 

Certainly  not,  sir,"  and  in  I  jumped,  expecting  h©  wxild  instantly 
tow  oflf;  but  here  I  wcis  disappointed. 

"  "Why  do  you  not  move  off?"  demanded  I. 
Cant  gre  )U6t  yet,  sirj  w«ting  for  that  ere  stout  gemnian  and  his 
two  youngwers."  - 

Did  I  not  desire  you  not  to  tarry  for  any  one  i" 

•  Ha,  ha!  that's  good,  too.  Think  I'm  going  to  lose  that  ere  fat 
gr^at.'s  fare  to  please  your  honour  ?"' 

The  stout  gent  to  whom  he  pointed  was  still  at  some  distance,  and  I 
fciw  that  I  mirat  iaevitably  lose  my  passage  unless  we  iikmediately 
rtarted. 

"  Are  you  full  ?"  said  a  tall,  cadaverous-looking  personage,  address- 
ing the  waterman. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  by  no  means,"  replied  the  latter;  " I've  room  for  three 
or  four  yet." 

RTere  was  consolation  for  a  disappointed  man. 

•  I  will  pay  you  what  you  would  obtain  by  filling  your  boat,"  said  I, 
"  it"  yon  will  pull  off  for  the  steamer  at  once  ;  if  not,  I  must  " 

"  Don't  flurry  yerself,  sir,"  interrupted  the  man ;  I  will  put  you  on 
board  directly :  but  you  must  not  refuse  to  pay  me  six  bob  I" 

wa«  no  time  to  cavil  at  this  second  exorbitant  demand,  and  I 
therefore  agreed,  though  reluctantly, 

"All  right,  sir,  the  captain  is  giving  orders  for  her  to  stopi"  and 
'  bt  this  instant  I  heard  the  captain  on  the  paddle-box  exclaiming  "  Ease 
her !  ease  her  I" 

Again  I  felt  a  little  cessation  from  my  past  vexation,  and  imagined 
myself  on  hoard.    Several  boats  had  now  drawn  alongside  the  steamer,  | 
and  planks  being  fix«d  from  her  sides  to  the  boat,  it  was  instantly  j 
^  crowded  with  eager  passengers,  who,  like  myself,  were  behind  time.  | 
1  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  many  exclamations  of  "Oh,  I've  . 

*  forgot !"  One  had  forgotten  his  portmanteau — a  second  his  hat-case — 
a  third  his  pocket-book,  fee. 

'  Well,"  thought  I,  "  I  must  consider  myself  fortunate  I  am  not  in  l 
situation  of  either  of  the  latter."  j 
L  ne  waterman  bad  now  reached  the  side- of  the  vessel;  I  was  in  the 
act  of  placing  my  foot  upon  the  board,  whea  it  was  suddenly  hauled  in. 
>    "Don't  attempt  to  jomp,"  cried  the  waterman,  "or  you  are  safe  in 
for  a  ducking." 

•  There,  then,  I  stood  like  one  petrified,  while  the  paddle-wheels  of 
the  Shannon  a^in  revolved  with  fearful  rapidity. 

■  What's  to  be  done  ?"  cried  I.  ' 
fan't  say,  I'm  sure,  sir;  but  I'll  thank  you  for  my  fare." 

•  Would  you  have  me  Jump  into  the  river  .'"  said  I,  exasperated. 

' "  Dont  wish  that  at  all ;  but  have  no  objection  to  foliow  her — she'll 
stop  again  when  she  is  another  knot  down  the  river." 

"  Then  quickly  follow  her,"  said  I,  handing  him  half  a  sovereign, 
for  In  my  hurry  f  had  forgotten  to  supply  myself  with  «mall  change. 

1  had  still  the  one  hope  left;  and  as  the  vessel  rode  gallantly  on,  the 
wateiman  struck  out  hi»  oars,  and  to  my  inexperienced  eye  it  .seemed 
I    aa  if  we  should  each  moment  overtake  her. 

•'  No  u.se  to  go  any  further,  sir,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  waterman, 
resting  on  his  oars,  "  she  has  too  much  way  on  her  and  won't  stop  till 
"  %he  reaches  Cowes." 

Cows  !"  teid  I,  In  astonishment,  "  are  they  going  to  take  in  cows  ?" 
Why  that's  nothing  new ;  but  I  means  Cowes,  in  the  Wight." 
This  brought  to  my  recollection  that  the  bill  which  I  had  received 
'    at  the  office,  informed  me  the  vessel  would  stop  at  the  Isle  of  Wight 
'ifor  a  thort  time. 

I'i'i  I,  therefwre,  determined,  as  my  last  resource,  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity,  and  desired  immediately  to  be  put  on  shore,  in  order  to 
avail  myself  of  the  first  conveyance  to  Southampton,  and  thence  to  the 

I    steamer  at  Cowes. 

i  "  Blest  if  this  hasn't  been  a  hard  tug,"  said  the  waterman,  wiping 
.  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  replacing  the  handkerchief  in  his 
I  '"^lat ;     I've  earned  my  ten  bob,  any  how.". 

"  You  cannot  mean  to  charge  me  ten  shillings?"  said  I,  "  when  the 
fare  to  Dublin  is  but  eighteen,  deck  passage." 

•  ill  "  What's  that  to  do  with  me?"  returned  he  ;  "  they  don't  have  to  lose 

their  wind  making  after  other  vessels  as  I've  done." 

"  But  you  more  than  doubled  your  fare  in  charging  me  six  ahillings 
iri  the  first  instance." 

That's  your  affair,"  replied  he,  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance. 
;'reement's  a;,'reemeut !" 

I  am  deterniin>;fl,"  said  I,  "  not  again  to  ho  Imposed  on.    I  have 
►  red  Imposition  upon  imposition,  and  will  have  justice." 
Pethapa  it's  to  fight  you  want,"  returned  he,  baring  his  strong 
■  .%\mewf  arm,  and  shaking  hi*  ponderoua  fiat  In  a  menacing  manner,  one 
blow  from  which,  I  felt,  would  have  shivered  me;  I,  therefore,  thought 
It  the  better  plan  to  laugh  at  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  jok». 

•  ^  1*  n  »  ft 


After  much  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  conveyance"  to  South- 
ampton, as  the  nearest  glace  to  Cowes>  vhere  I  hoped  to  reach  the 
vessel  ere  it  started.  But,  alas  !  man  is  doomed  to  be  disappointed ; 
and  on  my  arrival  I  found  that  the  Shahnon  had  sailed  nearly  an  hour. 

Here  was  a  pretty  dilemma.  Follow  I  must,  as  my  luggage  was  on 
board.  On  relating  my  disappointment  to  the  landlord  at  the  inn,  he 
advised  me  to  take  coach  to  Liverpool  and  to  Dublin. 

I  gladly  availed  myself  of  his  advice  ;  took  coach  to  Liverpool  via 
London  ;  crossed  to  Dublin,  where  I  arrived  at  the  Custom- House  at 
the  very  instant  that  the  Shannon  came  in  and  discharged  her  passengers 

Upon  calculating  my  expenses,  I  found  that  the  economical  plan  of 
going  from  London  to  Dublin  by  steam,  amounted  to  six  pounds  twelve 
without  refreshment.  I  need  not  say  that  this  entirely  removed  my 
dislike  to  land  travelling,  and  my  adventures  added  not  a  little  to  the 
merriment  at  the  wedding  party  of  my  friend. 


SUMMEU. 

Now  beauteous  Flora  gilds  the  verdant  plains, 

And  nature  in  her  summer  dress  appears, 
Whisp'ring  o'er  earth  her  soft  and  murmuring  strains, 

That  steal  so  sweetly  o'er  our  gladdened  ears ; 
Throwing  a  genial  smile  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

Bidding  each  bud  its  gentle  flower  to  bear, 
Diffusing  fragrance  with  a  perfumed  gale. 

And  decking  every  object  bright  and  fail-. 

The  modest  lily  now  its  snow-like  flower  shows, 

So  innocent  and  charming  to  behold  ; 
And  oh  !  the  beautiful,  the  moss-red  rose. 

Its  colours  rich  doth  smilingly  unfold ; 
Camatiohs  fair  their  beauties  do  assume. 

And  bend  beneath  their  clustering  buds  so  bright ; 
While  zephyrs  lend  their  soft  and  sweet  perfume, 

That  to  inhale  doth  fill  us  with  delight. 

Oh  !  suHuner !  thou,  indeed,  to  us  doth  bring 

A  cup  of  gladness,  fi-aught  with  heavenly  love, 
Thy  sweet  smiles  tell  us  that  our  thoughts  should  wing 

To  Him  \^'ho  gives,  our  father  high  above; 
For  who  can  gaze  upon  thy  crystal  streams, 

TTiy  sunny  hours,  and  thy  landscapes  fair, 
Without  inclining  to  that  home,  whose  beams 

Dispel  each  sorrow  and  each  bitter  care. 

Laden  with  joy,  thy  minutes  come  and  go, 

On  graceful  pinions,  that  seem  but  to  bear 
The  choicest  sweets  that  Heaven  alone  can  sow, 

And  He,  our  Maker  but  alone  can  share  : 
Now  village  maidens  'neath  thy  evening  sky. 

With  feet  elastic,  trip  o'er  verdant  meads  ; 
While  lovers  breathe  the  tremulous  deeg-drawn  sigh, 

And  trusting — hope  their  amorous  suit  succeeds. 

The  mellow'd  fruits  now  drop  their  luscious  load, 

And  feather'd  songsters  pipe  at  early  day 
Their  matins,  near  the  husbandman's  abode. 

That  seem  to  whisper  him  no  longer  lay ; 
T'he  schoolboy  seeks  the  river's  tempting  stieani, 

To  gambol  in  its  wafers  cool  and  clear, 
Nor  of  a  care  doth  give  one  thought,  but  deem 

That  life  will  be  for  ever  sweet,  and  fair. 

Oh  !  happy  time,  we  love  thy  rosy  hours. 

And  think  not  of  the  dreary  winter's  day  ; 
But  cull  thy  sweets,  as  bees  from  choicest  flowers, 

While  revelling  in  thy  beauties  'mid  the  gay  ; 
Then  hail!  fair  summer,  we  greet  thee  with  delight, 

And  thank  our  Father  who  bedecks  thy  /ace  ; 
Oh  !  that  we  could  his  many  boons  requite, 

And  live  but  in  his  holy  shadow  of  grace. 

H.  J.  Church. 


Poetry  vejiuvs  Nobility.— It  19  related  of  Piron,  a  French  tragic 
and  comic  poet,  that  being  one  day  conversing  with  a  minister,  at  his 
house,  a  nobleman  came  in,  and  that  the  minister  then  invited  them  to 
his  cabinet  Unacquaizited  with  Piron,  the  nobleman  bowed,  and  In- 
sisted upon  his  going  first.  Piron  returned  tlie  compliment,  and  the 
minister  turning  round,  said  to  the  nobleman,  "  Pray  take  the  lead,  my 
Lord,  Monsieur  Piron  Is  only  a  poet."  On  which  Piron  instantly 
stepped  foi*ward  and  exclaimed,  "  Sine*  my  rank  U  known,  I  will  take 
my  place," 
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THE  TEMPTER; 

OR,  ALPHONSE  AND  HIS  SABLE  FRIEND. 

The  curtain  of  the  theatre  at  Milan  had  just  drawn  up,  the  perform 
ances  had  just  commenced,  when  a  stranger  entered  the  pit,  and  took 
his  seat  near  Alphonse  di  Lugi,  and  from  time  to  time  regarded  the 
latter  with  attention. 

For  some  time  Alphonse  bore  his  rigid  scrutiny  without  a  murmur  ; 
at  last  he  exclaimed — 

"  Signor,  I  presume  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of  me,  or  you 
would  not  regard  me  so  earnestly." 

"  You're  right,  my  dear  Alphonse,"  returned  the  dark-eyed  stranger. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  you."  ^ 

"  So  I  should  imagine  by  your  scrutiny.    But  tell  me  how. 

"  You  are  sad  at  heart,  Alphonse.  Do  I  not  speak  the  words  of 
truth?"  ,^    „    .  , 

"  T  do  not  really  see,  signor,  in  what  -way  you  could  alleviate  my 

sorrow,  if  I  were  sad." 
"  I  could." 

"  How?"  .      ,  ^  , 

"  It  is  of  no  use  denying  that  you  are  sad,"  continued  the  stranger  ; 
and  to  prove  I  know  you,  I  can  tell  you,  you  have  just  spent  your  last 
coin,  from  sheer  vexation,  because  Signora  Rubini  slights  you  for  your 

And  how  came  you  acquainted  with  my  aifairs  so  very  minutely  V 
"  No  matter.    You  see  I  Imow  them." 

«'  And  since  you  know  them,  and  seem  to  take  so  much  interest  in 
them,  perhaps  you  can  alleviate  them,"  replied  Alphonse,  half  ironically. 
"  I  will,"  said  the  stranger,  gravely. 

At  this  moment  several  voices  from  distant  parts  of  the  house  cried 


"  Of  course,"  returned  Alphonse.  "  You  are  a  stranger  to  me.  How, 
then,  can  I  believe  your  assertions,  that  I  also,  as  well  as  the  signora, 
shall  escape  injury  i" 

"  Hold  forth  your  hand." 

Alphonse  did  as  required,  while  the  stranger  passed  his  own  oyer  it. 
"  Now,  place  it  in  the  flame  of  this  canflle,"  continued  tHe  compattioQ 
of  Alphonse. 

The  latter  for  some  moments  hesitated,  till  the  former  fiald,  as  he 
placed  his  haisd  upon  his  heart, — 

"  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  it  will  not  buffn  you  now." 

Thus  assured,  Alphonse  complied,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  the 
stranger  had  told  him  truth. 

"  You,  now,  have  confidence  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  Then  let's  to  business." 
"  But  'tis  nothing  less  than  murder.'' 

"  You  are  quite  correct,"  said  the  stranger.      But  that  crime  is  no- 
thing now-a-days  :  only,  it  is  done  in  another  manner." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  the  avarice  of  a  few  kills  the  million.^ 

"  I  do  not  see  it." 

"Is  not  everything  you  eat  adulterated,  and  are  not  the  people, 
poisoned  by  degrees  ?" 

"  That's  very  true." 

"  Again.    Is  not  every  article  taxed,  so  that  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
live  in  damp  cellars,  and  are  thereby  killed  by  degrees  ?" 
You  speak  truth." 

"  Have  not  machinery  and  monopoly  been  the  death  of  thousands?" 
I  never  thought  of  these  things,"  replied  Alphonse,  musingly. 

"  I  know  it,"  returned  the  .stranger ;  "  but  now,  knowing  it,  your 
crime  would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  others.   Besides,  if  I  read  your 


"  Turn  them  out  turn  them  out !"  while  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  I  heart  aright,  you,  at  this  moment,  would  have  no  objection  to  be  a 
spot  where  sat  our  hero  and  the  stranger.  \  cotton  lord,  or  a  holder  of  a  few  hundred  shares  in  a  coal,  or  a  copper- 

"  We  had  better  leave  the  house,"  said  the  latter. 


"  I  have  no  wish,"  returned  Alphonse.  i 
"  Would  you  wish  the  Signora  Rubini  ?"  demanded  the  stranger,  in 
an  insinuating  tone,  at  the  same  time  rising  to  leave  the  house.  | 
Alphonse  almost  irresistibly  followed  the  stranger,  and  upon  gaining  | 
the  street  found  that  it  rained  violently. 

"  Ws  had  better  retire  to  a  cafe,"  remarked  the  stranger.  "  We  then 
can  converse  at  ease." 

"  Agreed,"  replead  Alphonse. 

They  then  entered  the  first  cafe  that  offered,  and  commenced  to  smoke 
and  talk.  ,. 
"  As  I  said  before,"  commenced  the  stranger,  "you  are  poor. 
«'  I  know  it" 
"  And  in  love." 

"  Exactly  so."  ,  ^  • 

"  And  spent  your  last  coin  to  keep  company  m  the  gay  coterie  of  j 
a  theatre."  . 

"  I  plead  guilty,"  returned  Alphonse,  eyeing  the  cigar  he  was  smokmg. 

"  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about  the  payment,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  I  have  enough  for  both." 

Alphonse  bowed  slightly. 
*^  "  Now,  by  following  my  instructions,"  continued  the  stranger,  "you 
may  make  your  fortune." 

"  I  would  do  it  most  willingly." 

"  Don't  give  your  word  before  you  know  the  terms,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  The  devil  a  bit  do  I  care  about  the  terms,"  replied  Alphonse, 
as  I  get  the  money  and  the  Signera  Rubini." 

"  CJood.    I  like  a  young  blade  of  your  metal  vastly." 

'-■  Say  on,"  continued  Alphonse,  who  was  anxious  to  hear  the  terms. 

"  I  will '  The  conditions  are  simple  enough.  You  have  only  to  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  tlie  old  signor,  her  father." 

"  What 

You  heard  what  I  said,"  said  the  stranger,  coolly  taking  a  whiff  of 
the  pipe. 

"  But  the  signor  is  an  invalid." 
"  1  know  it." 

"  He,  therefore,  would  be  burned  in  his  bed." 
"  Well  ?" 

"  That  would  be  committing  murder— would  it  not?"  asked  Alphonse, 
In  horror. 

"  Perhaps  it  might,  as  regards  the  signor ;  but  his  daughter  would 
leap  into  your  arms,  and,  as  her  saviour,  would  bestow  on  you  her  hand 
jtiid  fortune,  from  nothing  else  than  excess  ef  gratitude." 

"  Ah  !  and  are  yon  sure  she  would  not  be  one  of  tlie  victims !" 
•     "  Quite." 

And  can  you  ensure  it  ?" 
«  Do  you  desire  proof  ?" 


"  Indeed,  I  should  not,"  replied  Alphonse. 

"  Then,  why  make  scruples  about  the  frying  of  an  old  man,  to  gain 
his  wealth  and  daughter !" 

This  species  of  argument  overcame  the  weak  reasoning  of  Alphonse, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  silent. 

The  stranger  then  continued, — "  When  the  flames  are  at  the  highest, 
the  Lady  Rubini  will  appear  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  cry  for  help 
you  must  then  rush  in  and  save  her." 
"  But  shall  I  not  be  suffocated?" 

"  The  deuce  a  bit  if  you  place  your  left  hand  across  your  mouth." 
"  Excuse  me,"  returned  Alphonse,  "  if  I  ask  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing." 

"  My  name  is — my  name  is  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  obtrusive,  or  impertinent,"  said  Alphonse. 
"I  did  not  suppose  it  for  a  moment,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the 
stranger ;  "  but  the  fact  is — your  cigar  is  out." 
"  Bless  me,  so  it  is." 
"Allow  me  to  light  it  for  you." 
"  Thank  you — here  is  a  piece  of  paper." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  my  dear  fellow;  only  just  hold  out  your  cigar.' 
Alphonse  complied,  when,  to  his  surprise,  as  the  stranger  touched 
with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  the  cigar  burned  with  a  dull  red  glow. 
"  There  you  are,  now,  all  right." 
"  Thank  you," 

I     Alphonse  again  put  his  cigar  into  his  mouth,  and  puffed  away  mon 
so  1  thoughtfully  than  before,  making  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  rank  and  qualltj 
of  his  companion. 

"Of  course  you  do  not  require  my  card?"  said  the  latter. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir." 
"  AVe  then  understand  one  another?" 
"  Perfectly." 

"And  for  the  reward  I  offer  you,"  said  the  dark-eyed  gentleman 
"  you  consent  to  remain  in  my  service,  and  do  my  behest  ?" 
"  I  have  hardly  made  up  my  mind." 

"  We  all  know  it  is  very  wrong,  but  very  pleasant,"  remarked  tbi 
stranger. 

"  What  do  you  allude  to  ?" 
"  The  highway  of  rank  and  pleasure." 
"  So  I  have  heard  at  church,"  replied  Alphonse. 
"  And  doubted  it  ?"  suggested  the  stranger. 
"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did." 

"  I  assure  you,  en  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,"  said  the  stranger 
again  placing  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  "you  will  find  my  way 
living  very  easy,  and  very  agreeable.    Just  the  sort  of  life  I  know  yol 
will  relish." 

"  No  doubt  of  it." 
"  We<  then,  agree  ?" 


m 


"  Well,  I  imi  ca«  if  1  ao,"  remafkea  Alph(Jndg,  rvho  had  not  sufli- 
cietit  strength  of  mind  to  cast  oft'  the  influence  which  held  him. 
"  And  when  will  you  carry  your  project  into  execution.'" 
"  The  sooner  the  better." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  his  sable  companion  ;  "  the  Lady  Hubini  is 
a  beauty  of  the  first  water  :  therefore,  the  sooner  you  enjoy  her  the 
better." 

"I  mean  it." 

"  Her  wealth  alone  is  worth  the  experiment;  and,  if  you  do  not  get 
it,  another  will." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Alphonse. 

"And  the  way  I  tell  you  is  the  only  road  to  her  favour;  she  loves  a 
youth  of  courage  ;  you  have  nothing  left  but  that." 

At  this  suggestion  .\JphoHse  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

"Don't  be  cast  down  ;  your  luck  has  now  changed;  when  will  you 
commence  operations  t" 

"  I  must  have  a  day  to  think." 

"  Agreed." 

"  By  to-morrow  night  I  shall  be  prepared  with  an  answer," 
"  Then  meet  me  here." 
"  I  will." 

The  stranger  then  left  the  cafe,  while  Alphonse  gazed  after  him  in 
amazement.  For  some  time  he  was  lost  in  reverie,  till  aroused  to  con- 
sciousness by  the  waiter  demanding, — 

"  What  will  you  take,  sirr" 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  had,  then,  sir,  better  make  joom  for  other  gentlemen." 
*'  What  do  you  mean,  rascal?" 

"  That  you  are  a  profitless  customer ;  for  neither  you  nor  your  friend 
have  yet  paid  for  what  you  have  had." 

"  Did  not  my— friend  pay  ?"  Here  the  latter  words  almost  stuck  in 
the  throat  of  Alphonse;  for,  although  many  hug  the  devil  to  their 
bosom,  they  do  not  like  to  acknowledge  the  acquaintanceship  to  the 
world. 

"  He  did  not." 

*'  Then  I  will  call  again  and  pay." 

"  Get  out,"  said  the  landlord;  "  the  first  loss  is  always  the  least." 

Alphonse  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  room,  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  for  each  of  the  other  guests  rose  to  see  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance:  he,  therefore,  emerged  into  the  street,  swearing  at  the  un- 
handsome treatment  of  his  quandam  companion. 

On  the  following  evening  Alphonse  met  his  companion  at  the  door  of 
the  cafe. 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  inside     asked  the  latter,  complaisantly. 
Because  I  was  tamed  out  last  evening  for  not  paying  the  reckoning." 

"  Indeed  !  Well ;  I  declare  I  never  heard  so  much,"  replied  the 
dark-eyed  stranger,  seemingly  astonished ;  "  but  it  is  well  known  the 
devil  always  leaves  those  he  has  once  patronized  in  the  lurch.  Yeu 
have  considered  of  what  we  spoke !" 

"  I  have." 

"  And  you  agree  ?" 

"  I  see  no  alternative,"  replied  the  listless  Alphonse. 
"Of  course  you  dan't,"  rejoined  his  companion. 
"  The  deuce  a  bit  of  it !" 

"  Then  let  us  begin  at  once ;  behind  the  house  of  the  Signor  Kubini 
there  Is  a  shed  ;  It  is  well  supplied  with  shavings  and  tar-barrels ;  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  set  them  a-light." 

"  But  is  It  not  too  early  ?" 

"  Well,  it  may  be  a  little ;  an  hour  later  will  be  better." 

Alphonse  loitered  about  an  hour,  smoking  a  cigar  his  companion 
offered  him,  and  then  sought  the  shed  behind  the  signer's  bouse :  he 
looked  cautiously  about,  but,  seeing  no  one,  applied  a  handful  of  dry 
shavings  to  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  smoking,  soon  saw 
them  burst  into  a  flame.  He  then  set  fire  to  the  remainder,  which,  as 
he  retired  stealthily  from  the  shed,  sent  up  a  brilliant  flame. 

"  Fire — fire !"  was  now  echoed  by  several  voices  in  the  street ;  the 
flames  gained  progress,  and  soon  the  house  Was  in  flames. 

Fiereely  were  the  glowing  flakes  borne  on  the  midnight  wind,  while 
the  sky  reflected  the  redness  of  the  fire  with  a  lurid  dulness,  now 
bright  again,  and  now  more  intensely  red. 

Every  exertion  was  now  made  by  the  bystanders  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames,  which  every  instant  raged  with  greater  violence ; 
the  woodwork  crashed  dreadf\illy,  while  above  all  were  heard  the  shrieks 
of  the  domestics. 

All  entrance  to  the  house  seemed  denied,  when  on  a  sudden  the  form 
of  a  beauteous  female,  with  outstretched  hands,  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  an  upper  story.  i 

"  Save  me  I  save  me  !"  she  wildly  shrieked. 

"  Save  her  !"  cried  the  mob. 

"  Cast  yourself  from  the  window,"  hallooed  two  vz  three,  as  they 
Itrttcbed  a  blanket  beneath. 


"  No !  ho  I"  vocifer&ted  as  hiariy  more,  Mfhile  tiie  anj^ei  ilKe  tox'tri  siiU 
Bupplicatfed  for  aid. 

The  flames  now  reached  the  window  where  she  stoOd — beside  the  forto 
of  an  aged  man — 'twas  Rubini  and  his  child,  and  a  few  more  minutes 
seemed  about  to  end  their  earthly  career. 

On  a  sudden  a  youth  darted  from  the  crowd — 'twas  Alphonse— he 
ascended  the  burning  stairs,  which  give  way  beneath  his  feet— now  he 
mounts  another  flight,  and  as  he  appears  at  the  window,  the  plaudits  of 
the  mob  l»elow  reach  his  ear. 

Now  he  seizes  the  form  of  the  fainting  maid,  and  again  dashes 
through  the  smoke  and  flame.  Once  again  he  gains  the  street,  while  the 
acclamations  of  hundreds  at  the  brave  exploit  rend  the  air. 

With  much  care,  Alphonse  carried  his  precious  burden  to  a  near 
hotel,  where  many  hours  elapsed  before  she  recovered  from  her  swoon. 

At  length  she  opened  her  mild  blue  eyes,  and  in  faltering  accents  pro- 
nounced,— 

"  My  father— is  he  saved.'" 

"  Alas  !  lady,  he  is  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  died  for  hiEa,"  cried  the  agonized  maid, 
and  once  more  swooned  away. 

Day  after  day  AlphoHso  waited  anxiously  for  her  recovery,  which  at 
last  arrived,  and  casting  her  eye  upon  liim.  she  said,— 

"  To  you,  then,  brave  youth,  am  I  indebted  for  my  life  .'" 

"  Even  so,  most  beauteous  lady." 

"  What  recompense  can  I  return  for  so  great  devotion  !" 

"If  I  might  presume,  lady,"  stammered  Alphonse,  "I  would  re- 
quest your  hand  and  heart." 

"  My  heart  is  already  yours,"  sighed  the  lovely  girl,  "  and  it  shall 
be  no  fault  of  mine  if  my  hand  is  not  yours  also." 

"  Thanks  !  ten  thousand  thanks,  my  angel." 

"  Say  no  more — I  will  be  yours." 

The  heart  of  Alphonse  beamed  in  his  eyes,  yet  he  could  not  quite  sub- 
due the  feeling  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  liis  beloved. 

"  And  tell  me  your  name  and  rank,"  said  the  beauteous  Theresa. 

"  My  name  is  Alphonse,"  returned  our  hero.  "  I  am  a  student,  but 
alas  !  a  poor  one." 

"That  shall  make  no  alteration  in  my  love;  here,"  continued  she. 
taking  a  well-filled  purse  from  her  pocket,  "  is  enough  to  supply  your 
present  necessities,  and  make  what  preparations  you  like  for  our 
nuptials." 

Alphonse  knelt  and  kissed  the  hand  which  showered  such  blessings 
on  him.  Me  then  departed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  important 
ceremony.  ***** 

The  nuptial  day  at  length  arrived.  Preparations  were  made  of  the  most 
magnificent  kind.  The  Lady  Theresa  Rubini  looked  more  entrancing  in  his 
eyes  than  ever.  The  slight  melancholy  with  which  the  occurrence  of  her 
parent's  death  had  tinged  her  cheek,  served  only  to  increase  her  beauty. 
The  idea  of  that  melancholy  circumstance  had  become  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  our  hero,  and  he  ceased  to  think  of  it,  but  as  a  phantom  of  his 
own  imagination,  which  had  been  to  him  a  blessing. 

They  now  approached  the  altar  ;  the  priest  was  already  there ;  the 
ring  was  placed  upon  the  hand  of  the  bride  ;  the  blessing  had  been 
pronounced,  and  Alphonse  was  about  to  step  into  his  carriage,  the 
happiest  of  men,  when  an  individual  phiced  his  band  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ^"  said  the  former,  abruptly. 

"  Signor,"  replied  the  latter,  politely,  "  I  am  the  commissaiy  of 
police." 

"  Ajid  what  of  that  ?" 

"  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  crown." 

"  For  what  !" 

"  For  arson,  thereby  causing  the  death  of  the  Sigeor  llubiiii." 

The  cheek  of  Alphonse  turned  deadly  pale  as  he  replied, — 

"  'Tis  false  !— stand  ofi" !" 

"  We  have  witnesses,  signor." 

"  The  villains,  then,  lie." 

"  That  you  must  prove  in  court." 

"  And  can,"  replied  Alphonse,  quickly. 

"  Nevertheless  my  orders  must  be  obeyed — you  must  come  with  me. 
Do  your  duty,"  continued  the  commissary  to  his  assistant,  and  before 
the  Lady  Theresa  had  time  to  consider  how  to  act,  her  bridegroom  was 
borne  away. 

Alphonso  was  now  conducted  to  the  prison  of  the  town  to  await  his 
trial ;  a  thousand  times  he  repented  of  the  crime  he  had  committed,  but 
as  maay  times  flattered  himself  his  wealth  would  buy  him  olf,  or  that 
the  witness  would  not  be  able  to  substantiate  his  charge  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  lie  reflected  on  the  state  of  anxiety  his  dear  Therese  must 
feel  on  his  account,  and  then  again,  the  horror  with  which  she  would 
hear  his  name  pronounced  if  found  guilty  of  the  charge. 

The  day  of  trial  approached  ;  he  entered  the  court,  which  was  crowded 
to  suflbcation,  not  only  by  strangers,  but  with  many  of  })is  acquaint' 
ance,  and  those  of  the  Lady  Therese, 
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"You  are  accused,  Alphonso  Segvonl,  with  the  crime  of  arson,  and 
the  murder  of  the  father  of  your  present  wife." 

"  How  can  that  be,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  when  there*  are  'rii Any  in  this 
town  who  saw  me  rush  fearfully  into  the  flames  to 'save  her?" 

"  It  nevertheless  is  so ;  one  witness  here  can  prove  it,"  said  the  judge. 

Alphonso  cast  his  eye  eagerly  round  the  court  to  discern  the  person 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  which  ifanciied  was  kft'own  only 
to  himself.  '  '  '"'<»"• 

"  Call  in  the  Marquis  of  Montrano,"  said  the  judge  to  the  bfflcial. 
The  Marquis  of  Montrano  !"  called  the  latter  in  a  loud  tone,  and  at 
the  call,  ah  individual,  concealed  in  a  datk  cloak,  stepped  from  amongst 
the  crowd.  , 

"You  are  a  witness  in  this  case,  my  lord?"  said  the  jud^e.  ' 

"  I  am,"  returned  the  individual,  in  a  tone  which  caused  Alphonso  to 
regard  him  attentively,  when,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  in  the  person  of  the 
marquis  his  friend  of  the  cafe,  who  had  lighted  his  cigar  with  so  little 
trouble. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  here?"  said  the  judge. 
"  I  am  a  native  of  Lorento."   .      .     '  ,  , 

"  You  were  at  the  cafe  on  the  eve  of  the  "day  'tfefctt'd'tliiE!  Hre  At  the 

signer's  t"  ■.•<v.-s^{  ■vu.oy/n  .■-.<,iio  .. 

"  I  was."  ,  '  '  •       •■  ' 

"  You  heard  theprisoher  conversing  with  anotheipprstri  Wd  pJaifc^ 
the  scheme  ?"  ' 
"I  did." 

"  What  did  you  do  thep  ?" " 

"  I  immediately  left  to  search  for  an  officer  of  justice,  but  not  meeting 
one,  was  compelled  to  let  the  affair  rest;  a  severe  lit  precluded  my  going 
out  on  the  following  day  till  evening,  when  I  discovered  the  prisoner 
leaving  a  shed  behind  the  house  of  the  Signor  Rubini." 

"He  himself  was  the  instigator  of  the  deed!"  cried  Alphonso,  mad- 
dened at  this  treachery. 

"  You,  then,  acknowledge  your  guil,t?"  said  the  Judge. 

"  I  do,"  ejaculated  Alphonso ;  "  but  my  accuser  is  more  guilty." 

"It  is  not  likely  that  a  nobleman  of  wealth  and  honour,  like  the 
marquis,  should  be  connected  in  so  murderous  an  affair,"  said  the  judge. 

Alphonso  saw  the  tide  was  against  him,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  Next  witness,"  said  the  judge.  '  : 

The  next  was  the  waiter  at  the  cafe,  who  sw6!re  to  Alphonso  being 
turned  out  for  non-payment  of  his  bill. 

This  was  conclusive  ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  of  being  a 
murderer,  and  of  arson ;  he  was  now  loathed  with  horror  and  execration, 
and  doomed  to  suffer  decapitation  as  the  last  sad  office  of  the  law. 

"  This,"  said  Alphonso,  as  he  returned  to  his  gloomy  cell  to  await  his 
execution,  "is  the  way  the  devil  always  serves  one;  first  tempts  a  man 
to  sin  and  then  impeaches  him.  of  crime ;  would  to  Heaven  I  were  to 
have  my  time  again,  I  would  make  a  better  use  of  it." 

All  night  he  heard  the  sounds  of  the  workmen's  hammers  as  they 
erected  the  scaffold  for  his  morning  debut  into  eternity ;  he  prayed 
fervently  to  the  priest  who  attended  him,  but  upon  sfending  for  the  Lady 
Theresa  she  refused  to  see  hun.  .  •    ■  .> 

The  morning  now  btoke  with  its  attendant  hon'ors  ;  the  chains  were 
taken  from  his  wrists  and  ankles,  and  he  was  led  forth  to  behold  the 
gaping  crowd. 

Alphonso  gazed  around,  more  a  spectator  than  the  chief  actbr  in  such 
a  scene ;  he  heard  the  hum  of  the  thousand  voices,  while  double  that 
number  of  human  eyes  glared  wildly  on' him.  At  length  he  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  while  at  a  short  distance  a  confessor  received 
his  dying  words.  The  axe  was  now  raised,  ai^d  at  the  same  time  a 
Satanic  "ha,  ha!"  reached  the  ear  of  Alphonso ;;  for  an  instant,  he  raised 
his  lanquid  eye  and  beheld  his  unnatural  accuser,  regarding  him  with  a 
look  of  intense  satisfaction.  In  another  instant  the  axe  deseended,  and 
the  student's  head  rolled  into  the  ba'sket  placed  for  its  reception.  Beware 
of  the  tempter ! 


ll«i'ARTEEs  OF  St.  Thomas  AquinAs.— Ohc  which  has  been  pre- 
served, is  his  reply  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  when  that  Pontiff,  on  some 
money  being  brought  in  one  day,  Avhen  they  were  together,  remarked, 
"  You  see  that  the  age  of  the  church  is  past,  when  she  could  say,  silver 
auid  gold  have  I  none."  "  Yes,  Holy  Father,"  answered  Aquinas  ;  "and 
the  day  is  also  past,  when  she  could  say  to  the  paralytic,  take  up  thy 
>?/ed  and  walk."  One  day  when  dining  with  Louis  IX.,  (St.  Louis,) 
'fte  suddenly,  after  a  long  silence,  struak  the  table  and  cried  out  with 
violence,  "  A  decisive  argument !— the  Mahichctans  could  never  answer 
it."  Reminded  where  he  Avas  by  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  was 
also  present,  he  begged  pardon  of  the  h  ing,  when  his  majesty  expressed 
himself  only  anxious  to  hear  the  una  nswerable  argument  against  the 
Manichceans,  and  calling  in  a  .secretary.,  had  it  taken  down  immediately. 

Strong  passions  work  wohders  When  thiere  is  a  greater  strengtli  of 
reason  to  curb  them.   '  ■ 


TOMKINS  IN  SEARCH  OF  TRUTH  ; 

OR,  A  VISIT  TO  THE  NEREIDES. 

Mr.  George  Jedediah  Tomkins  was  a  respectable  single  gentleman 
of  rather  corpulent  dimensions,  holding  an  official  situation  in  the  city 

of  D  .    I  say  he  was  respectable  because  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 

that,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  his  private  character,  I  never  heard 
that  his  washerwoman  dunned  him  for  her  weekly  bill,  and  his  income 
at  the  least  waB  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  ergo  he  mubt 
have  been  respectable  ;  besides  this,  George  dressed  well,  and  his  rotund 
proportions  looked  remarkably  well  in  tights,  at  least  he  thought  so  ; 
but  it  has  been  affirmed  by  the  malicious,  that  for  some  years  he  had 
not  been  able  to  see  his  toes  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  a  philosopher,  a 
lover  of  nature  in  its  simplest  state,  and,  above  all  the  works  of  creation, 
he  studied  the  form  and  character  of  the  ladies. 

He  has  been  known  to  walk  for  miles  behind  a  pretty  female,  with 
no  earthly  purpose  but  to  admire  the  proportions  of  her  ankle,  and  not 
unfrequently  would  go  before  and  peep  beneath  her  bonnet  to  ascertain 
if  her  features  were  to  match ;  but,  like  many  of  his  species,  he  was  not 
unfrequently  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  found  that  it  was  better 
to  follow  pleasure,  if  only  in  imagination. 

Although  often  baffled  in  his  search  of  truth,  our  friend,  George  Jede- 
diah, was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  the  difficulties  that  strewed  his 
path,  and  he  felt  the  most  irresistible  desire  to  discover  if  the  dimensions 
of  the  ladies'  '  bustles'  were  in  accordance  with  their  shapes. 

Now,  being  a  single  man,  and,  moreover,  a  truly  virtuous  one,  the 
information  he  required  seemed  without  the  pale  of  his  researches ;  he 
studied  all  the  plates  of  the  human  figure  he  could  meet  with,  and 
visited  all  the  museums  that  he  knew  of  to  contemplate  the  statues  of 
the  various  figures  there  established;  but  in  none  did  he  discover  the" 
alarming  proportions  of  the  present  day,  and  concluded  that  the  ancients 
were  not  so ;  he  now  became  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexing 
doubts,  which  distracted  his  very  soul,  aad  he  longed  to  shake  them  off. 

For  this  purpose  he  lingered  on  the  piers,  and  promenaded  in  musings 
'  attitudes  upon  the  beach,  as  near  the  bathmg  machines  as  prudence 
would  allow  ;  but  his  glass  he  was  compelled  to  use  at  a  fartheSr  distance, 
and  through  it  he  peered  till  his  sight  became  affected,  and  he  could 
look  no  longer. 

While  once  engaged  in  this  unprofitable  speculation,  a  sudden  light) 
burst  upon  his  mental  optics,  and  he  determined  to  put  it  into  imme-  < 
diate  execution.  For  this  purpose  he  returned  home,  and  entered  intal 
a  deep  cogitation  on  the  subject. 

When  his  thoughts  were  brought  to  maturity,  he  sallied  out  and'i 
made  purchase  of  a  flannel  bathing-dress  and  oil-skin  cap,  as  used  by 
ladies,  and  then  returned  to  the  beach  fully  resolved  to  arrive  at  truth 
by  an  inspection  of  the  bathing  nymphs  themselves. 

For  some  time  our  hero  looked  about  for  a  convenient  place  to  stripji 
unseen  by  any  parties  from  the  distant  machines,  or  their  lynx-eyed'i 
owners,  and  after  rambling  some  time,  discovered  a  projecting  rock,-( 
behind  which  he  ensconced  himself,  and  having  doffed  his  boots,  tightsj 
.  and  other  impediments  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  he  involved  his 
carcase  in  the  flannel  robe,  and  his  head  and  jetty  curls  beneath  the 
cap,  leaving  his  rubicund  and  fuU  blown  cheeks  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  shrewdly  surmising  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a  buxom  widow. 

He  then  plunged  beneath  the  wave,  resolved  to  run  aU  hazards  in 
the  search  of  truth,  and  after  swimming  a  mile  and  a  half,  approached ! 
the  spot  where  the  sportive  belles  were  splashing,  frisking,  and  diving  i 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

For  some  time,  George  Jedediah  Tomkins  swam  round  and  about  the 
spot,  fearful  to  trespass  upon  the  sacred  and  forbidden  (not  ground)  but 
wave  upon  which  the  beauties  of  the  city,  heedless  of  danger,  reposed  > 
their  conscious  charms,  and,  cat-like,  he  wished  to  steal  upon  his  prey  ; 
he,  therefore,  with  palpitating  heart  and  agitated  frame,  drew  nigh,  and 
diving  to  some  distance  came  up  amongst  the  aquatic  virgins,  as  he ! 
imagined,  unobserved.  '  I 

For  some  time  he  revelled  in  elysian  joys,  wondering  at  all  he  saw 
'and  heard;  he  made  many  observations  on  comparative  female  leveliness,  t 
and  confirmed  his  wavering  doubts,  establishing  the  fact  that  bustles 
are  of  modern  date,  and  that  ladies  are  as  they  were,  in  the  time  of  the(t 
Ca;sars,  and  before  the  flood.  •  1 

While  thus  he  studied  nature  under  the  auspices  of  the  watery  god, 
a  sudden  outcry  was  heard,  and  the  words  "  A  man !  a  man  !"  bursty 
from  many  voices.  '  ♦ 

In  an  instant,  George  was  under  water,  and  dived  m  ith  aU  his  might  ;  > 
once  he  rose  to  breathe,  when  the  sounds  of  "  There  !  there !"  assailed 
him,  and  again  he  was  below  the  surface,  while  the  affrighted  damsels  » 
floundered,  and  splashed,  and  screamed,  as  they  endeavoured  to  gain i 
the  machines,  each  pretending  to  think  her  virtue  was  in  imminent 
danger,  and  laying  claim  to  greater  reputation  by  the  loudness  of  her 
cries  above  the  rest ;  indeed  such  was  the  bustle,  screaming,  squalling, 


sin  ^"^'i*^'^"?'  that  Neptune  aqd  the  Nereides  might  ha^;^ 

been  well  spared  the  imputation  of  inquisitiveness  had  they  fppearel 
our  mof ^T^""  dominions.  During'Ihe^uproar 

Zu^^t       I  T  °^  «  circuitous  route  eAdea- 

voured  to  reach  the  spot  where  lay  his  clothes. 

While  our  truth-see]ting  philosopher  was  on  this  excursion,  auother 

zz:^     """^^'^  ^''^^       oTthe  brrg-™ 

^^rah  .'S'"/  ^^^^"^^  comrades 

the  beach ,     sure  and  by  J asis.  there's  a  spalpeeu  among  the  leddies 
"  And  your  token  of  that  same,  Xorah  ?"  asked  Biddy 
•  Faith  and  sure,  honey,  the  feller  that's  alwavs  peeping  about  with 
hi^  glass  has  bought  a  gown  and  cap  of  old  Katty  sLnel^ 
And  how  do  you  know  h< 's  here 

^  ''^^''^^^  ^  ^       ^ater.  ' 
"  I'dTft  !        •     f  tP«^I««'i-'  if  I  catch  hold  on  him."  cried  Biddy 

"  And  that's  a  blessed  tho  ught.  and  like  vnn  \r«,,i,  ..    •  ^ 
panion  ;  "  jist  step  and  fetct.  them  ''  ^    '  '"'^ 

Upon  Mr.  Tomkins's  ani\  al  at  the  rork  tnhi.  „ 

rcr'.-n^---"---"^^ 

.N  0,  ma'am,"  answered  the  bojk  ' 
m.'ul'r  ^/oeorgr'         ''"""^  «o       i"  -hat 

coat  ?"  ,1  ^     anything  about  a  petti- 

;;  No,  ma'am  ;  but  we  thought  you  wanted  them  " 

.^,pra]ar&i=i,r,:rj  - 

h«,.lf..."  returned  ,h.  <,'.L,,  who  prl^LV""  '""^'^^hes 
companion.  knowleSge  lhan  his 

clothes  ?"  ^  ™®       ^     Have  you  seen  the 

™n,edia.,„„„  awa..  a. 
I"  arrived  St  a  rewctable  rtVlV  /^^^^  "^^^^^  "'ey 
tt.nd  George,  wJ  rS^h^d  hf         „r  S  'h  "  ""^ 

«e.h  and  b]„„d  could  Told  out     i  »'">"'.  «"l 

 VnJ^hfL^i'lH^r 

10  re.t  and  cogitate  '  exhausted,  he.  sat  down 

bi.?ktraVrst„t:Lt:iidv7r^^^  -^'^--^-^ 

P-«ible  in  his  PresenVcondiSrto'fakTom  tf"  ''^'^ 
honse  wa,  at  some  distance  ^"^  ^he  nearest 

teek  his  home  under  cover     n  befal  him,  and 

'""leked  behind  the  rock  ^l  ere  r  h^d  t  unT  ""^''^  ^^"'^"'^^  ^" 
-in contemplation  upon  --how  ^XTI^ Cl^VpTr 
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  ^IS 

of  inexpressibles,  and  Whether  i  watered  sea--green  test 'i^o^d 
with  sandy  whiskers."  ™»icn 

How  loDg  he  had  thus  satiA^/Stewvibli  liuli  his  reverie  was  cut  short 
by  the  sound  of  female  voices  near  him. 

shlliT^T''^'^!'  """^  ^^''"^^^  of  me?"  he  exclaimed;  -where 

shall  I  go  ?— wh\;re  shall  I  hide 'f"         ■■   ;       r-'-i  - 

spelk^/'"'*  ^^^^  "^t^'^'^X^  her."  said  one  of  the 

Most  likely  behind  the  rock,"  replied  a  second. 

is  piercing  ""^'  c.hiUed  to  death."  sBid  a  third;  "the  wind 

.^t^^:^:^  ^  "  My       -d  She 

thieves^  ^^^^'^  said  lihe  first;  "what horrid 

y.^'^^n^i^^^l^^^  state,"  returnod  the  second,  when  a 
woirun  can  t  bathe  m  the  blessed  sea  without  bein^^uyect  to  hi^hwky 

"It  is~it  is,"  cried  all  the  rest  in  concert.     '  ~ 
8cSv  •  htt?/  meditatin  g  flight,  to  avoid  their 

mmt  il;.         •   I  T^^  ^  f  he  avoided  them,  he 

?oS^  or      tS  T^'''      ^"^^^^^^  ^°«tume  would  have  beei' 

hi  J?""  '^i  '  pondered,  hi§  visitors  dropped  upon  him,  as  he  trem- 
bled from  heai  to  foot  with  cold  and  excitement  ;. 

Sorry  ma'am  to  see  a  lady  so  badly  treated  ,"  said  tile  first  'st,6ikeV. 
r.w  ,-v     .T,  ,  •^''^  ^'''"'^y  ^"ire,  we  will  help  you  to  dr^."^ 

be't^S;''^'"^'^*'^^"^'^"*     article  of  fem^e  clotWng  whichshll 

George  groaned  in  spirit.  '  j 

^^^VDreadful  treatment.;;  m:A'W^.^:'<m^ 

Again  George  sighed,  as  he  viewed  the  proffer. id  article. "  '  ' 
^  And  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  ma'am,"  said  the  oiler:  ' 

off  vo,"       '  ?  ^  '^'^""^  ^"'^  ^^id  her  nejighbour;  "let  me  take 

off  your  flannel  gown,  ma'am  "  °,    ■  •  *   .  -^H 

"S'ti^°^  ^  silent  agony,  afraid 'to  trust  his  voice..  ' 

Poor  tlung.  Fhe's  lost  l^er  voice  with  cold,"  W  the  last  speaker 
betfer  let  me  help  you,  ma'am."  .  t  ,D4.c4#.cr , 

Again  our  distracted  friend  shook  his  head,  but  thinking  he  miffht 
escape  detection,  he  took  a  gown  and  put  i   on,  therthe  sWand 

l  id  caf'nTm  f  ^'"^^  ^'"^  the  fllnneTy:^ 

and  tap  and,  makmg  some  dumb  motions  to  th«.  females  who  had  a?' 
sisted  lum  in  this  disguise,  prepared  to  seek  his  hfome. 

The  females  regarded  each  other  aad  him  for  some  time  in  silenc^ 

to  saj      ihank  ee;  but  she  supposed  tlie  lady  was  dumb. 
.J         '"l,^"'^"^"'  ^^hich  did  not  escape  the  ear  of  George  hetu^ned" 
and  nodded  his  head  in  acknowledgment. of  the  favour  he  liad  recei;^!  ' 
and  beckoned  one  of  them  to  follow  him,  that  h,?  might  return  hTs  h!«' 
rowed  plumes  upon  reaching  home.  ■     '  ■    ^^^^ ' 

This  seemed  to  be  unde^-stqod,  but  they  no  sponer  Wan  to  proc^d'' 

Terrlx  "'r  ?V''^-^""^'  P-clainfed  o^ar 

self  doW.'  ^™«^iately  joined  in  the  outcry  against  him,  ai^d,  in 
self-defence,  our  hero  was  o^ged  to  n^n;  but  in  this  he  was  un  uc- 

Norah,  Biddy,  and  the  rest  now  gained  upon  him,  and  his  ears  were 
saluted  with  every  species  of  ridicule,  which  increased  as '  they  nelr^d 
lo\Zli.  "  boys  he  had  formerly  met  had  brought  their  confpaxXns 
true  Stat' JfT""  ^^'^  ^''^^  ^er  nether  garments  ;  upon  hearing  t  Je 
others!  '  ■  ^  "'''^  ^"'^        ^«^e  joined  .by,, 

The  mob  now  continued  to  increase  at  every  step,  .and  nothing' but " 
yells,  whoops   and  whistlings,  met  his  e^B,  while  mud  and  othw  mis  ' ' 

es  as,sailedhis  persom  In  this  st^te,  exhausted,  with  fatigue  and 
troubl he  reached  his  hom^.  ,  '  • 

For  many  days  after  a  troop  of  boys  waited  outside  his  ddor.  ready  to 
receive  h.m  with  their  welcome  when  he  should  appear;  bat  such  h^ 
been  his  excitement  that  he  retained  his  bed  for  many  weeks 

He  rewarded  the  owners  of  the  gown  and  bonnet  that,  had*  b-en  Ifnf 
h.rn,  but  ever  after  he  had  not  the  slightest  curiosity,  about  the  ' 
style  of  dress,  and  asserted  that  aU  was  false  and  hollow.  /  f 

ft 


llie  governor  may  be  deceived  ;  hebeareth  the  sword,  andmay  strlk-e  ' 
w  th  It  improperly     But  if,  to  remedy  an  occasional  i^roTvSn^? 
th  8  sor    you  dissolve  govfernmeht,  what  will  be  the  consequence'?  MoL 
mischief  will  be  done  by  the  people  thus 'let  iddie 'in  3  I   !J  ^ 
by  the  governor  in  halfa  centu?y.-       ■•'-•  ^^^^^^^^  ^""^ 


m 


ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
(Continued  from  our  latt.) 

CHAPTER  CLXt. 

TRS  SECRET  MARRIAGE.  THE  SECOND  VISIT  OF    THE  AVENGER. 

Horace  Sinhletoh  was  never  happier  than  on  that  day ;  not  only 
had  all  ditficulties  been  gotten  over,  but  he  had  Sir  Charles  Home's  con- 
sent, aad  even  his  desire,  too,  to  marry  Alice  Home  immediately.  He 
now  deteimined  to  paj  Alice  a  visit,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  her  con- 
went  to  their  immediate  union  by  special  licence. 

It  was  not  long  ere  .Horace  arrived  at  Sir  Charles  Home's,  and  hav- 
ing sent  up  his  card,  was  quickly  admitted  to  the  library,  where  Alice 
was  seated,  trembling  ^rith  emotion,  for  she,  in  some  measure,  antici- 
pated the  nature  of  the  interview,  from  the  communication  her  father 
had  made  to  her. 

Alice's  emotion,  however,  did  not  partake  of  a  disagreeable  nature ;  she 
was  much  too  bewildere  d  with  recent  events,  to  be  entirely  conscious  of 
what  was  being  enacted  around  her,  and  her  joy  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  calmed  down  by  the  knowledge  of  her  father's  singular  aberra- 
tion of  mind,  for  she  co  uld  not  help  thinking  he  was,  in  a  slight  degree, 
lli<hty  upon  some  subje  cts. 

"Alice,"  said  Horaoe,  as  he  advanced  to  greet  her,  "I  hope  I 
liave  not  come  at  an  unfortunate  mojnent,  for  what  I  have  to  say 
will,  perhaps,  be  a  little  sudden  and  hasty." 

"  What  can  it  be,  H(  irace  I"  said  Alice. 

"1  have  seen  your  fa  ther — he  has  beeo  to  my  chambers— I  then  ob 
tained  his  consent  to  oi  ir  immediate  union." 
"  Immediate,  Horact;  ?" 
"Yes." 

"My  poor  father,"  aaid  Alice,  sorrowfully,  "is,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  not  quite  sound  in  his  mind  ;  he  appears,  at  times,  quite  beside 
himself." 

"  It  has  come  on  a  ery  lately ;  indeed,  the  first  I  saw  of  it,  was  on 


the  night  of  the  fete." 

"  And  I  saw  nothing'  till  that  occurred ; 


that  fatal  night  appears  to 


liave  had  a  sad  effect;  on  his  mind,  and  yet  I  cannot  think  why  it 
should." 

"  Nor  I,  my  dear  A-lice  ;  but  he  says  that  he  has  a  few  matters  on 
his  mind,  that  will,  as  aoon  as  we  are  united,  be  arranged.  I  dare  say 
they  are  only  pecuniar  r  ones." 

Alice,  "I  knoAv  not  how  it  could  be  ;  but  I  sup- 
.    .However,  they  cannot  be  difficulties  that  would 
offer  any  serious  bar  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  settlement." 

"  Well,  Alice,  all  I  can  think  is,  that  there  must  be  some  cause, 
though  but  a  slight  on';,  for  the  present  state  of  mind  of  Sir  Charles 
H.ome  ;  that  once  settle  d,  all  will  be  well  again" 


"And  yet,"  said 
pose  it  mus.t  be  so 


hope  it  may,  indeed,"  replied  Alice,  with  a 


>igh. 


"Then,  Alice,  may  (  hope  for  your  consent  to  our  immediate  union? 
Your  father's  oonsent,  I  have — indeed  he  wishes  for  it,  and  is  anxious 
to  see  this  one  afl'air  fairly  settled,  and  then  there  may  be  hopes  of  his 
speedy  recovery.  I  need  not  say  that  my  own  feelings  urge  me  to 
make  the  request  I  do  ;  they  are  of  the  most  ardent  kind.  Once  able 
to  call  you  mine,  and  'then  I  defy  the  machinations  of  the  world." 

Alice  was  silent — she  knew  not  Avliat  answer  to  make.  She  did  not 
wish  to  make  a  scene  of  it,  and  refuse  for  tlic  purpose  of  being  again 
and  again  pressed  upon  the  subject ;  and  besides,  her  father's  w  ish  was 
not  to  be  lightly  neglected — her  own  feelings  prompted  her  to  consent, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  future  dispute  and  alarm  from  the  Lnfluence 
of  malignant  chances. 

"  Let  me  construe  your  silence,  denr  Alice,"  said  Horace  to  Alice, 
ami  taking  her  liand,  he  gently  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

Alice  gently  smiled,  and  blushing,  hehl  out  her  hand,  which  Horace 
ssized  with  rapture,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  said, — 

"  Thanks,  dear  Alice,"  said  Horace  ;  "  a  thousand  thanks — a  life  of 
devotion  shall,  in  some  measure,  repay  you  for  this  kindness.    I  will 
obtain  the  licence  for  the  second  day  from  this." 
"  The  day  after  to  morrow  ?"  said  Alice. 

'<  Yes  the:  time  is  short,  perhaps,  but  it  will  be  m  age  to  me  ;  but 

all  this  time  t^ir  Charles  will  be  ntclnnclioly  and  uneasy  in  liimscir. 
Once  married,  Alice,  and  I  tliink  lie  will  recover  much  of  his  wonted 
composure  of  mind  ;  indeed,  your  marriage  appears  to  have  become  a 
thing  that  has  much  affected  his  mind,  tliat  once  settled,  and  one  sub- 
ject of  uneasiness  Is  removed  from  his  mind,  and  whatever  else  thf^re 
may  T)c,  can,  flo  d'jnb*,  be  ens'ly  arranged." 


1  have  Sir  Charles  Home's 


These  words  tverc  sCiltceiy  uttfeired>  ^heil  the  ifoohl  d6oi'  o^tM^,  Hftd 
the  strailger  entered. 

Alice  and  Horace  half  rose>  scarce  knowing  how  to  ftct  upon  this  in- 
trusion. The  stranger  coolly  laid  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  close  to  Horace  Singleton. 

Horace  looked  at  Alice  and  Alice  at  Horace  in  amazement,  until  the 
latter,  seeing  that  Alice  was  a  stranger  to  him,  said, — 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  sir,  that  Sir  Charles  in  not  at  home,  and  that 
this  is  a  private  room  ?" 

"  I  am  aware  of  both,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Then  you  are  an  intruder  ?" 

"  I  am  not,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  This  assurance,"  said  Alice,  who  now  recovered  from  her  first  sur- 
prise and  amazement,  "  is  well  supported  with  insolence.  I  must  re- 
quest you  will  withdraw  from  the  room." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head,  and  said, — 

"  No,  I  cannot  think  of  doing  so,  sinoe  I  have  Sir  Charles  Home's 
invitation." 

"  Who  are  you,  then?"  inquired  Horace;. 

"  There  is  my  card,"  he  replied,  handing;  one  on  which  was  written 
"  The  Avenger." 

While  Horace  was  looking  at  the  card,  utterly  unable  to  understand 
it,  the  Avenger  turned  to  Alr.e,  and  said, — 

"  Beware! — I  forbid  all  further  intercourse  between  you  and  Horace 
Singleton." 

"  This  insolence  is  not  to  be  borne,"  said  Horace ;  "  the  servants 
shall  turn  you  out." 

"  Hardly — you  may  try,  but  it  will  fail, 
warrantry  for  what  I  do." 

"What  madness  is  this  ?"  said  Horace,  and  Alice  immediately  rung 
the  bell,  and  upon  a  servant  appearing,  she  inquired  why  they  had  per- 
mitted that  man  to  enter  the  place. 

"  Because  we  had  Sir  Charles's  orders,  Miss  Alice,  to  treat  this  gen- 
tleman as  himself,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly." 

A  mute  look  of  extreme  astonishment  pa  ssed  between  Horace  and 
Alice,  when  the  stranger  waved  his  hand  tA3  the  servant,  who  imme- 
diately quitted  the  apartment. 

"Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "you  see,  I  have  not  overrated  my 
powers.    I  tell  you  once  for  all,  this  affair  m'ust  be  put  an  end  to." 

"  If  you  preserve  this  insolence,"  said  Horace,  "  I  shall  take  the 
matter  in  my  own  hands;  dir  Charles  Cannot  have  dreamed  of  this. 
However,  it  will  not  prevent  my  punishing  you  if  you  repeat  it." 

"  Let  us  quit  the  room,  and  leave  him  he;re,"  said  Alice. 

"  No,"  said  the  stranger,  rising,  "  it  is  needless,  for  I  am  about  to 
leave  the  room  ;  but  beware  of  what  I  have:  said  to  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Horace  Singleton,  when  the  door  closed  after  the 
stranger.    "  This  is  a  most  singular  affair  as  ever  I  witnessed  " 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Alice.  "  My  poor  father  must 
certainly  be  in  a  much  worse  state  of  mind,  than  I  could  possibly  have 
imagined." 

"  I  really  regret  it,"  said  Horace ;  "  but  circumstances  appear  so 
strongly  to  favour  that  supposition,  that  I  cannot  but  think  so.  How- 
ever, perhaps  a  few  days  may  cause  his  mind  to  be  more  tranquil." 
*  *  *  *  * 

Sir  Charles  Home's  mind  was  torn  by  conllicting  emotions,  and  yet  he 
did  not  falter  in  his  puri)0se. 

He  had  concaaled  himself  at  an  hotel  in  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly. 
Here,  up  in  a  back  room  that  overlooked  nothing  save  the  backs  of 
some  houses  that  closed  up  a  very  small  space,  divided  into  a  few  little 
yards,  which  it  might  be  believed  took  its  name  from  its  size,  and 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  light,  sat  Sir  Charles  Home,  brooding 
over  the  melancholy  prospect  before  him. 

After  a  long  silence,  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  abuut  in  disorder, 
until  at  length  he  again  resumed  his  seat,  saying,— 

"  Yes,  that  must  be  the  course  I  am  to  pursue.  Alice  shall  marry 
Horace,  and  I  must  dissimulate  to  the  Avenger,  as  he  styles  himself. 
I  will  have  everything  ordered  to  his  desire,  and  promise  him  every- 
thing he  can  possibly  think  of. 

"  I  will  promise  him,  as  I  have,  that  Horace  shall  rot  marry  Alice, 
and  as  quickly  secretly  as  I  can,  cause  the  marriage  to  be  per- 
formed. The  Avenger  must  then  take  his  own  measures,  for  I  will  not 
remain  in  this  country  to  meet  such  a  fate." 

Sir  Charles  for  a  moment  looked  haggard  and  spiritless,  but  his  coun- 
tenance quickly  changed  its  expression,  and  a  smile  crossed  his  features. 

"  Ves, "  he  said,  "  1  shall  have  my  revenge  too,  come  what  may.  ^ 
shall  have  my  revenge— full  and  ample  revenge. 

"  'I'he  Avenger  will  then  be  innoxious,  save  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally.  He  may  wreak  his  revenge  upon  me  ;  he  may  even  bring 
me  to  condign  punishment ;  but,  if  I  contrive  to  escape— which  I  think 
I  can— and  leave  them  all  at  fnult.  He  may  follow  me,  but,  at  least; 
he  will  be  unable  to  effect  anything,  save  what  he  can  do  bj- a  personal  attaoto; 


"  McHTgdret  Will  then  be  tinprtJVlded  for,  indeed,  faltly  tulned.  I 
>^ald  not  hold  out  my  hand  to  save  her  from  the  pains  of  star^-ation. 
jlo—no — she  has  too  deeply  drunk  of  the  poison  of  this  man's  advice. 

"  I  am  grateful,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  pay  olf  one  debt  as  I  ought,  and 
I  would  die  to  make  it  as  it  should  be— to  make  her  feel  fully  and  im- 
equivocally  the  miserj'  she  vrould  have  inflicted  upon  others —  to  make 
her  life  a  scene  of  torment,  of  beggary,  of  destitution." 

Sir  Charles  again  resumed  his  walk,  and  his  features  showed  evident 
signs  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  contemplated  the  euffeiings  he 
would  willingly  have  caused  her  immediately,  had  it  been  in  his  power. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  see  my  Alice  happy— happy  under  the 
protection  of  the  man  she  loves.  I  shall  be  happy  too.  Happy  to  know 
that  she  is  happy,  and  happy  to  know  that  I  shall  have  baffled  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  me  of  years'  slandiHg,  and  have  my  revenge  most 
amply  and  most  fully. 

"  Margaret  must  seek  the  compassion  of  Alice — and  I  wUl  make  that 
as  difficult  as  possible — or  she  must  seek  the  workhouse." 

As  Sir  Charles  said  this,  he  again  resu.med  his  seat,  which  he  had,  in 
trouble  and  vexation,  often  quitted,  but  to  resume  it  at  intervals. 


CHAPTER  CLXII. 

THE    ROBBERY    BT    MARGARET.— THE    DECLARATIOK    OF    THE  MAR- 
RIAGE.— THE  POISOX. 

The  reflections  of  Margaret  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  or  con- 
soling character.  Indeed,  though  she  was  well  aware  of  her  power  to 
give  annoyance,  and  to  cause  miserj',  yet  she  felt  how  utterly  dependent 
she  was  for  the  means  of  existence,  to  those  to  whom  she  waa  doing  her 
utmost  to  cause  ruin  and  desolation. 

She  had  resolved  upon  evil,  and  evil  she  found  could  not  be  pursued 
without  in  some  measure  involving  herself,  and  feeling  some  evil 
eventuaUy  would,  probably,  sink  herself  in  the  abyss  she  had  been  as- 
sisting to  create  for  others. 

She  knew  she  was  destitute.  Not  a  farthing  had  she — neither  did 
she  know  to  whom  she  could  apply— not  one  who  would  give  her  even 
shelter  from  the  weather. 

Should  anything  happen  here,"  she  would  exclaim,  "  I  am  then 
throwB  out  on  the  world — not  a  friend.  Ruin  here  would  be  ruin  to 
me,  and  what  would  become  of  me ! 

"  The  Avenger  may  leave  me  to  shift  for  myself,  if  he  be  so  minded. 
I  have  no  claim  upon  him  ;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  he  has  not  the 
means  of  assisting  me.    I  am,  therefore,  as  I  said,  destitute." 

Margaret  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  as  she  contemplated  these 
truths,  for  such  they  were,  and  an  expression  of  care  passed  across  her 
features,  and  there  were  moments  when  she  would  almost  have  felt 
more  satisfied  had  she  never  hem  tempted  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  been  wronged,  and  that  her  parents  had  been  wronged  too. 

"  This  must  be  seen  to,"  sho  exclaimed,  as  her  countenance  bright- 
ened up.  "  If  my  parents  have  been  so  cruelly  wronged,  as  they  have, 
I  shall  make  use  of  what  valuables  I  can  obtain.  They  can  be  con- 
verted into  money,  so  th.it  I  may  not  be  left  tn  mere  starvation.  It  is 
my  own,  and  why  should  I  shrink  from  taking  what  I  feel  belongs  to 
me  by  birthright  ? 

"  Ah  !  there  \»  Sir  Charlps's  boudoir  in  the  library.  There  I  have 
seen  him  place  money — there  I  will  go  for  it — a  good  thought.  I  will 
try  it,  and  should  it  l)e  lorkcd,  it  is  easy  to  break  it  open." 

She  arose  as  these  thoughts  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  hastily 
quitted  the  apartment ;  but  af>er  a  short  time  returned,  with  a  screw- 
driver and  a  large  hammer.  Wrapping  them  up  in  a  handkerchief,  she 
paused  a  few  moments  at  the  door,  and  then  said, — 

"  Well,  and  what  if  I  were  seen  ?  What,  if  Sir  Charles  were  to  re- 
turn and  find  me  doing  thi.i  f  What  can  he  do?  Nothing.  I  am  su- 
perior to  all  his  threats.  I  can  threaten  too,  and  which  will  be  more 
effectual,  I  think." 

Satisfied  of  this,  she  quitted  her  own  apartment,  and  slowly  walked  to 
tbe  library.  It  was  empty,  and  no  signs  of  any  one  having  been  in 
lately.  She  turned  towards  tlie  boudoir,  which  stood  between  the  win- 
dow and  minutely  examined  it  all  over,  and  then  tried  the  doois 
and  drawers,  but  they  were  ail  safe  and  locked. 

"  There  if  money,  I  dare  »ay,"  said  Margaret  to  herself,  aM  she  thought 
that  there  might  be  a  great  deal,  and  such  a  sum  as  might  insure  her 
Independence.    "  I  dare  say  it  is  nearly  enough  to  prevent  destitution." 

Taking  the  screw  driver,  she  inserted  it  near  the  hinges,  acd  by  a 
Bttle  exertion  they  all  came  out,  leaving  the  door  fastened  only  by  the 
lack.  The  other  side  wa.s  immediately  done  in  the  same  manner,  and 
tten  the  whole  four  came  out,  leaving  the  place  l)are  and  exposed  to  view. 

Margaret'.-)  eyes  for  a  moment  or  two  waniiered  over  the  contents  of 
fhe  bMMlofr,  and  she  soon  felt  convinced  that  the  object  of  her  search 
WM  at  hand. 

Openiog  a  amaU  drawer,  she  found  a  bag  with  200/.  in  it.  ghe  untied 


the  strings  that  confined  the  gold,  and  her  eyes  glistened  at  the  sight 
of  it. 

"  This,'*  she  Said,  holding  the  bag  up  in  triumph,  "  iSj  indeed,  A 
lucky  adventure,  and  will  secure  me  for  some  time  to  come." 

She  was  about  to  pro-ecute  her  search  for  more,  and  had  placed  the 
bag  down  for  that  purpose,  when  the  library  door  was  opened,  and  Sir 
Charles  Home  ente.ed  the  apartment. 

Sir  Cljarles  Home's  astonishment  was,  perhaps,  equalled  by  the  sar- 
prise  of  Maigaret  herself,  whe  stood  in  the  same  attitude  without 
moving,  so  completely  was  she  surprised,  and  was,  for  a  moment, 
unable  to  speak. 

*'  You  have  committed  a  robbery  of  the  worst  character,  Margaret 
Home,"  said  Sir  Charles,  for  which  you  deseive  to  be  transported  as 
a  felon." 

"  I  have  merely  taken  my  own,"  said  Margaret ;  "and  as  for  p.risons, 
beware.  Sir  Charles  Home,  or  your  fate  will  be  worse  than  mere 
imprisonment." 

"  Return  me  that  bag." 

'<  No,"  said  Margaret,  fiercely,  "  I  shall  keep  it ;"  and  as  she  said 
this,  she  quitted  the  apartment  as  if  she  would  escape  from  any  re- 
proaches that  Sir  Charles  might  indulge  in. 

Sir  Charles  Home  looked  after  the  retreating  figure  of  Margaret  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  of  deadly  hatred,  struggling  with  surprise  at 
the  tremendous  effrontery  of  so  young  a  girl,  and  the  tact  with  which 
she  contrived  to  get  the  better  of  him,  under  cireumstances  which  would 
have  covered  any  one  else  with  confusion. 

"  Well — well,"  he  muttered.  "  I  may  still  find  some  way  of  requiting 
you,  Miss  Margaret  Home,  for  all  the  favours  I  have  received  at  your 
hands.  At  present  my  personal  safety  is  the  first  consideration.  I 
must  persevere  in  my  determination  to  let  this  storm  hush  in  my 
absence, — this  storm  which  evidently  is  hovering  over  my  head.  Let 
me  once  see  my  Alice  the  wife  of  one  who  can  and  will  protect  her,  and 
I  am  comparatively  indifferent  to  what  may  occur.  My  creditors  will 
soon  dilapidate  my  house,  and  then  the  haughty  scheming  Margaret  will 
have  no  field  of  action  for  the  display  of  her  talents." 

He  then  ascended  the  staircase  to  his  daughter's  room,  for,  having 
ascertained  in  the  hall  that  Horace  Singleton  had  been  and  gone  again, 
he  was  in  hopes  that  the  marriage  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  on 
some  day  very  near  at  hand. 

Alice  heard  not  her  father's  gentle  tap  against  the  door  until  it  was 
repeated  twice,  for  she  was  most  intensely  occupied,  indeed,  with  her 
own  thoughts  aJid  meditations  on  the  step  in  life  she  was  about  to  take. 

Still  marriage  to  her  was  not  so  great  a  severing  of  home  ties  and 
associations  as  it  is  to  many.  She  had  no  tender  and  devoted  mother 
to  leave.  There  was  no  family  circle  in  which  her  absence  would  make 
a  hiatus,  that  would  be  noticed  with  a  sigh.  Her  father  only  had  shown 
her  tenderness  and  affection,  and  in  wedding  Horace  Singleton  she  con- 
sidered that  his  happiness  would  be  very  greatly  increased. 

"  He  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  home  with  us,"  she  reasoned,  "for  he 
has  no  other  ties,  and  this  melancholy,  which  so  often  oppresses  him, 
breaking  out  now  and  then  so  very  fearfully  into  excitement,  will  pats 
away.  The  cause,  after  all,  may  not  be  of  a  very  important  nature. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very — very  happy." 

No  wonder  that,  thus  engaged,  Alice  should  be  oblivious  to  the  slight 
tap  which  Sir  Charles  Home  gave  to  her  chamber  door ;  but  when  she 
did  hear  it,  she  started  from  the  couch  on  which  she  was  half  sitfing, 
half  reclining,  and  cried, — 

"  Who  is  there?"  with  a  trepidation  and  a  blush,  as  if,  whoever  it 
was,  could  have  guessed  how  her  thoughts  had  been  dwelling  upon  him 
she  loved. 

"  'Tis  I,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Charles,  entering  the  apartment.  "  I 
feared  you  were  not  here." 

"  Yes,  father,  I — I  was  thinking." 

"  Happily,  I  hope,  dearest.    You  have  seen  Horace?" 

"  I  have,  father,  and  another.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  why  it  is 
that  your  servants  seem  compelled  to  obey  a  stranger  in  every  respect 
as  if  he  were  yourself." 

"  A  stranger,  Alice?" 
Yes,  father,  there  has  been  one  here  to-day,  who  has  arrogated  an 
authority  in  the  house,  which  was  conceded  to  him  by  your  servants; 
they  said,  at  your  command." 

*'  Hush  !  hush  !  We  will  talk  of  that  some  other  time,  Alice.  It  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  my  unhappy  destiny.  I  hope  all 
will  be  well.  You  have  seen  Horace,  and  he  has  proposed  marriage 
immediately?" 

"  He  has." 

"  With  my  entire  sanction  and  warm  approval,  Alice." 

•*  So  far,  father,  he  urged  me,  and — and  " 

"  And  you  promised  t" 

"  I  did.  The  day  aftejr  to-morrow,  You  will  li>je  with  w,  father. 
Say  y«u  will," 
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"  Perhaps,  after  a  time,  I  hope.  It  would  be  joy— oh,  my  Alice, 
you  know  not  what  a  -weight  will  be  off  your  father's  heart  when  you 
are  the  wife  of  Horace  Singleton.  Ask  me  now  no  questions.  In  a 
short  time  you  and  Horace  shall  know  all."  ' 

"  But,  father,  dear  father,  you  are  looking  very  ill."    '  '    '  '" 
Hush  !  hush  !    Heed  not  that,  Alice.    Collect  at  ydurl^isuf^  what 
valuables  you  prize  in  this  house,  and  give  them  to— to  Hbrace  to 
keep  for  you.    Do  not  ask  me  why,  but  do  so.    I  will  tell  you  by-and- 
by.    Ha!  what  sound  was  that  ?"  •  i  - 

There  was  a  slight  sound  outside  the 'tfoor';  hlit  ^^tien'Sfr  Chaileib 
went  to  see  what  it  was  no  one  was  visible.    '  '    '  '     ,     '  '  ■  .  ;' ;  •'' 

"  Farewell,  now,  Alice,"  he  said.  "  I  must  away  on  Wliittfesf.'  j&ife- 
M-ell,  dearest.    You,  at  least,  shall  be  happy."       ^"^  i  ■ 


(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


LOST  AND  WON  ; 

OR,    THE  HEIR   OF   R Ed| U'|t  N: '        ",      .  . 

{Concluded  from  our  last.)  i  <•■:■.  .  .. 

George  felt  disgusted  at  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  deal  with 
such  vulgarity,  and  while  musing  upon  the  subject,  a  female,  rubt&g' 
her  hands  upon  her  apron,  emerged  from  the  little  parlour.     '   '  '  ' 

"  Are  they  for  yourself,  sir  ?"  she  asked.  ' 
j>.  "  I  have  a  sister  who  would  reside  with  me." 

"  Oh,  you  have  a  sister,"  aaid  the  man. 

"  Well,  how  very  strange ;  my  sister  vrag  her6  but  a  few  minutes  ago," 
remarked  the  fehiale ;  "  but  follow  me,  if  you  please." 

George  did  as  desired,  wondering  what  connexion  on  earth  there 
could  possibly  be  between  AugUsta  and  the  female's  sister;  but  as  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  no  practical  result,  he 
made  no  further  comment. 

^' This  way,  if  you  please,  sir."  ;   .      ^  • 

"Oh,  this  way,  is  it?"  and  George'  followed  m^chanicaliy  up  a  nar- 
row and  creaking  staircase.  ' 

"  Very  nice  room,  I  assure  you',  sir,"  said  the  femaje,  opening'  the 
door  of  a  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  could  scarcely  be  seen- for  smoke. 

"Yes,"  replied  George,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  contradict  her. 

"  Best  house  in  the  street,  sir,  and  the  best  ropm  in  the  house,"  con- 
tinued the  owner. 

"  Indeed,"  returned  George,  wondenng  wlxat"  the'ibthm  'could  be  if 
this  was  the  best  specimen.  '    ' "■-  '  ' 

"  The  gentleihaii  who  lived  here  afore  "was 'with  us  seven  year  come 
Christmas."  .i 

"  "^^s  really,"  sighed  Geotge,  as"  he  regarded  the  dingy  furniture 
of  the  apartment.  '    '     *  ' 


doubt  it,  my  good  woman,"  ffiajt(J,,^^prge 


"  A  fact,  sir."       ■    '  '  ' 
"I  don't  for  a  moment 
"  What  do  you  ask  for  it  ?' 

"  Seven  shillings— have  had  ten." 
"  Can  you  let  me  see  the  other  i" 
"  Most  sartinly." 

George  then  ascended  to  the  attic,  where  %  toiture  seemed  a 
shade  dirtier,  and  he  exclaimed,  mentally,—  '  '  . 

Good  God  !  how  can  I  bring  my  beloved  Augusta  to  such  a  place  ?" 

'  Very  good  room,  too,  this,  sir,"  said  the  landladv,  as  she  drew  aside 
the  curtains  of  a  miserable  bed. 

"What  is  the  rent?"  i:     ,,■  •. 

"  This  is  five  ;  but  don't  mind  letting  it  to  you  for  four-and-six." 
"  Thank  you." 

"  In  that  bed,  sir,  died  two  Polish  noblemen  and  a  genetai,"  rejoined 
the  landlady,  thinking  that  information  might  enhance  the  value  of  the 
room. 

"  Poor  creatures  !"  sighed  our  teacher,  thinking  possibly,  ere  long,  it 
might  be  his  fate  also. 

"  Good  featlierbed,  sir,  and  not  a  single  bug." 
"Can  we  sleep  here  to-morrow?" 

"  Yes,  if  your  reference  is  good."  ...    ^  ,[  ^     ,     ■  , 

Fof  a  moment  our  friend  was  sorely  puzzledV  he  coilW  not  r^fer  to 
where  he  haa  left ;  but  the  thought  struck  him  that,  though  his  friends 
had  refused  to  be  "  at  home,"  they  might  not  decline  a  reference,  as 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  misery.  He,  therefore, 
named  a  party,  and  engaged  the  rooms,  at  the  same  time  not  haviugthe 
most  distant  idea  what  was  to  pay  for  them.  He,  however,  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection  that,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  his  beloved 
sister  would  be  provided  with  a  shelter. 

It  was  now  growing  late  ;  the  shops  in  the  different  streets  had  closed 
lor  lack  of  customers,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  solitary  gas 
lamps.    Now  and  then  a  ca!b  rattled  past  on  the  well-washed  stones,  and  J 


the  solitary  tramp  of  a  policeman  might  be  heard      intervals  in 
of  the  most  deserted  str^'ets,  ^whilfe  tHe  gloss  on  tls  wet  cape  toli  6f  hi(i 
whereabouts.  '  '  •  . 

Wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  the  late  owner  of  Redb'um  Hall  sought  fiii! 
way  to  where  he  had  left  his  sister  ;  but  overcome  with  fatigue,  h^  dd 
termined  to  rest  his  weary  body  for  a  time. 

For  this  purpose  he  stepped  into  a  tavern  ^ear  Covent-gardeii,  yMii 
as  yet  the  glare  from  the  lamps  indicated  they  had  not  closed. 
"Parlour,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "first  door  bn  the  right."      '  ' 
George  mechanically  obeyed  the  instruction,  and  called  lor  a  glass  6' 
hot  wine  and  water,  although  by  so  doing  he  felt  that  he  Was  entrenp^ 
ing  considerably  on  his  resources.  ^  "  '       '  .  ■ 

But  he  was  wet,  cold,  and  miserable,  and  might  be  well  excused  fbj 
the  action.  As  the  waiter  laid  the  invigora'tifig  beverage  before  him 
his  mind  reverted  to  Redburn  Hall,  and  a  deep  sigli  escaped  his  breas; 
as  he  reflected  that  there  had  been  many  to  await  his  merest  nod. 

While  thus  lost  in  reverie  his  heart  seemed  to  die  within  him  ;  thx 
tears  gushed  from  between  his  fingers  as  he  held  his  hands  before  if 
face,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  an  individual  had  taken  a  seat  oppo 
site  him.  ^at.^ 
It  was  the  landlord,  w'no,  overcoaae^with  the  arduous  dutiee  of  the 
day,  now  sat  down  to  solace  himself  with  a  cheerful  pipe. 
"  Wet  day,  sir,"  remarked  Boniface.   '  ' 

George  started  at  the  voice,  and  uttered  a  deep  sigh.  r 
"  Very  wet  weather,"  again  remarked  the.  landlord,  taking  the  pipe 
from  between  Iris  lips.  ,.  ., 

"  Very,"  returned  George,  abstraptedly.  "''[^ ,',  ''^ '  .. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"' continued  the  landlord,  "  l#ut,ypu  se^em  a  jflttle 
down-hearted;  a  little  company  might  cheer  yo^up."  ,,, 

"Company  at  this  hour  !"  ejaculated  George.,.   .  ' 
,   "  Yes,  sir,  plenty." 

"'Where?"  ',„■  '  :.•'.  .   '•  •..'!■..,    ?,.,^'''',  .. 

"  In  this  house,  sir.  Ijt', you"  hayie  a  w^nd  ypu  can •  heat  a«  nioa  a. 
Bong  as  you  would  wish  to  hear." 

"I'm  hardly  in  the  humour,"'  replied  our  friend. 
"  'Twill  do  you  good,  sir." 

For  a  moment  George  considered  it  indifferent  where  he  was  ;  hi* 
heart  was  too  sad ;  then  he  again  reflected  that  possibly  a  change  of! 
scene  might  relieve  his  mind  from  the  cares  that  hai^sed  hkn,  aiHt 

he  replied, —    ...  , 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  a  little  company."  ,  .  ,  .  ,  •' |  •  ""^ 
"  Follow  me,  sir,"  returned  the  landlord.  ,       ,  , 

George  obeyed,  and  was  shown  into  a  spacioiuf  row*,  winere  a  number' 
of  people  were  assembled.  Here  might  be  seen  a  nymph  of  the  pave, 
seated  on  the  knee  of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  smoked  a  cigar  with  tkei 
air  of  an  aristocrat  ;  there  was  seate.d  another  female  drinking  deeply  of 
a  glass  of  spirits  and  water  she  had.  not  paid  lor,  and  which  was  the^ 
only  nutriment  she  had  tasted  that  day  ;  in  another  part  might  be  aeea 
another  damsel,  dressed  as  if  for  an  evening  party,  smoking  away  withi 
a  kind  of  mock  heroic  valour ;  yes,  a  lemale  smoker,  and  such  maj^ 
nightly  be  seen  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation. 

In  another  part  of  tl;e  room  was  a  youth,  with  collar  a  la  ByromU 
playing  on  a  piano,  out  of  time,  while  another  who  got  his  living  by  tW 
calling,  sang  obscene  songs,  at  which  the  audience  seemed  delighted.  »«' 
Above  floated  a  canopy  of  smoke,  which,  as  it  increased,  the  glare  of  the, 
gorgeous  lamps  reflected  as  a  kind  of  veil  to  the  eye,  and  ever  and  anon.' 
the  sounds  of  glasses,  pots,  music,  and  swearing,  reached  the  ear.  ,  f 
For  some  time  George  regarded  this  saturnalia  with  an  inquisitive 
eye ;  as  a  spectator,  it  was  a  novelty  to  him ;  then  when  he  became  more 
familiar  with  the  scene,  although  disgusted,  he  still  preserved  his  seat,: 
alike  indifferent  Avhether  he  should  go  or  stay. 

While  he  thus  deliberated  a  disturbance  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
arrested  his  attention ;  George  attentively  regarded  the  features  of  one 
of  the  party,  who  seemed  to  declaim  most  violently,  and  fancied  he  :h«l»] 
seen  the  individual  somewhere  before.  '  •■  ■■  VTl 

"  I  say  you  did,"  vociferated  the  individual  alluded  to.      ..  :j 
"  It's  a  lie  !"  returned  one  of  the  females  who  had  been  sitting  oit'  thefj 
knee  of  the  former.  -,  .;.   .      ,  --^ 

"  Ay,  you  say  dat,"  replied  the  foreigner.  "  You  d — d  English  saysi 
anything !"  ••  ,  — 

This  seemed  to  arouse  the  blood  of  the  Englishman,  who,  half  in- 
toxicated as  he  was,  launched  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  foreigner,   i;  it,,- 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  done  so,  than  he  received  a  blow  in  th«< 
back  from  an  unseen  hand,  and  the  Englishman  fell. 

The  foreigner  and  his  companions  now  endeavoured .  to  make  theiri^ 
exit  from  the  room,  striking  violently  at  every  one  that  opposed  them,rt' 
and  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  one  of  them' 
carried  a  stiletto.  .  ,    -  .  >  .   .  •       ^.•  •,,!' 

The  cries  of  police,  and  mirrder,  now  resounded  in  the  place;  theland-r 
lord  and  waiters  now  rushed  in,  and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  xoo»  i  but  it  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Sir  Geoige  that 


•everal  spots  of  bload  were  visible  on  the  floor,  as  the  Englisliman  was 
led  out  by  two  or  three  of  the  abandoned  females. 

Upon  reaching  the  street  theEngUshman  fainted,  and  all  deserted  him 
except  the  female  upon  whom  he  had  been  lavishing  his  money,  and  our 
friend,  Sir  George,  in  a  few  minutes  a  policeman  arrived,  and  upon 
liftmg  him  up  a  dark  pool  of  blood  was  seen  upon  the  stones. 

With  difl5cult>-:fhe  wounded  man  was  borne  to  a  surgeon's,  and  upon 
esaraination  it  was  found  he  had  received  a  deep  wound  in  the  back  of 
which  he  expired  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

While  in  the  shop  of  the  surgeon,  George  took  up  the  hat  of  the 
deceased  to  ascertain  if  it  would  give  any  due  to  the  name  of  the  owner  • 
rn^^^^""'^  ii^  astonishment  upon  finding  upon  the  lining  the  name 
of  Richard  Redburn,  Eedbum  Hall. 

For  a  time  George  stood  as  if  petrified  ;  he  at  once  perceived  that  if 
his  real  name  was  known,  the  murder  would  be  laid  to  his  account,  as 
being  actuated  by  malice,  and  a  desire  to  regain  his  lost  estate;  he, 
there/ore,  wisely  held  his  tongue. 

h.ti°°^r'^^  ^Tt^  ""'^  conveyed  to  the  station-house,  where 
he  ga^e  the  name  of  Walter  Acton,  being  the  first  that  occurred  to  his 
mind ;  he  was  then,  along  with  his  companion,  thrust  into  a  dismal 
dungeon,  to  await  an  examination  before  the  magistrate  on  the  morrow, 
or  rather  a  later  hour  of  the  same  morning. 
Here,  along  with  himself,  he  soon  percei'ved  were  others  as  wretched, 

the  Morm  that  gnawed  upon  their  consciences,  aflected  to  be  blithe  and 
gay.    They  sang  and  laughed ;  but  oh,  what  a  horrid  mockery  • 
hi/^rr^        Wa.sphemy  that  assailed  his  ears.  George  did  not  forget 

fa  v.^      'l  "^"^T     ^"  ^«  "'^^  «^<=^1^«  difficulty 

t  pW;  with  what  anxious  feelings  would  slie 

•wait  his  return,  and  if  he  came  not,  into  what  an  abyss  of  grief  and 
misery  would  she  be  cast.  *  «*"yss  oi  gnei  and 

wh?h'2ii^^^/i''!'^?  "'^*"''  nian  was  no  other  than  him 

who  had  laid  clamito  las  past  enjoyments!,  he  felt  sorrow  for  the  victim 
but  the  hope  of  speedy  alleviation  (if  he  once  should  extricate  himself 

ra^rtC^'h'rs^uJ^^'^"^  ""'''''''^^  -'^^"^-^-w 

ho:^eti"%tLmX-'  '  ''^'"""^  "'^  ^.  ^  ^ 

"Now  then  J"  ^       "'^  " 

out^i'US  ofT"^?  incarcerated  parlies  walking  ' to  the 

"  flu  jlT  station-bouse,  where   the  inspector  agaiH  called, 

cent^e^^whiM'"l*"■^!f  1      ^''^Pl*'^'  ^lon?  ^^'^in  Passing  down  the 

centre,  to  whidi  were  attached  several  sets  ol  manacles 
\  ou  surely  do  not  mean  to  handcuff  me  V  said  George 
I'rincipal  party  concerned!  J.a  I  ha!  not  fetter  you  indeed 

^^^W^Georg"  '""^^^^  wounded  man,"  returned  the  un- 

I'Dori't  matter  "replied  the  police;  "  you  were  found  with  him." 

Move  on,"  said  the  inspector. 
George  and  hia  female  companion,  attired  in  ail  the  gaudy  finery  of 

vVcarr^b^^;  "^r^ir  '"'"^  andheadtdthe  cdrl^n: 

cavalcade,  to  be  subject  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers  by. 

haf 'bite  iL^'J"  "^^''^  '"^       companion,  who,  no  doubt, 

^^i^/  sltuSn  ^/--ocession,  seemed  to  care  little  for  her  de: 

oi'mvLlZlC!'"''^  ""'^^  there  are  plenty 

who  iifit  ^  r  "^'^^         ''-'^  ^"^^'S""  ^ho  struck  him,  anj 

funkey  r  '""^  witnesses;   so  where's  the  use  of  being 

Bert^'-nT".?"'"^^"""  ^''^  ""^^'^  greatest  trouble  was  to  be 
ZrVZ^utT:^:^^^^^^  --«eemed 

JlTe^'v  Zlir"""^       '^'^  Bow-street ;  he 

tiiV  Jay  ^  cvrrived,  and  .wa«  ready  seated  to  commence  the  business  of 

wSn  tl?."  ?         •'^"'^  '^"'^  h^'^  companion  were 

.  within  the  Witness-box  ;  the  office  was  crowded,  and  every  eve 

<!  Wl^n  he  did  so,  at  the  same  instant  they  fell  again,  for  i„  the 
a  e  he  discovered  a  gentletBan  with  whom,  but  a  t;elvemonth 

^  .      had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

I   oiJ^l!  a'',  ^''"f         '  "^"^       "magistrate,  »  and  be  swom."..  . 

What  ,s  your  name  !"  asked  the  magistrate.  I^f,, 
Walter  Acton,"  was  tjie  reply,  ,  " 

'  P^tt't^lltr  '""^  ^<=ton  ?  Now 

Under  the  a.„umed  name,  George  was  about  give  the  requited  Jn- 
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IZwirju'irth  "»terferTd',  and  said  thaV  the^indivliTa^ 

WHO  was  actmg  the  part  of  witness  was  the  murderer  himself. 

ThTnL       ''  '^'^       magistrate,  "  and  place  him  in  the  dock." 

herltrfl'^"  "I  kno*  his  face  well,  1  have  seen  him 

^=i:^,^^r^;--i£~==^ 

The  aspect  of  afiairs  was  now  fast  changing  for  ihe  better-  our 
fnend,  with  others,  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  r^ti;tra"e 
for  bemg  found  in  such  society,  then  cautioned  as  to  the  conTeXenc  s 
If  they  appeared  before  him  again,  and  finpjly  were  set  at  libmy  ^ 

,  The  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to  direct  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eitherside 
his  solicitor,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Richard  Redbum  and 
directing  him  to  ascertain  if  he  were  a  married  man  or  Zt  and 
If  any  family  survived ;  if,  as  he  supposed  him  to  be,  single,  to  send 
him  Humedia tely  a  cheque  upon  some  London  bank,  for  a  certain  suin' 
which  he  could  place  to  his  account.  ' 

PiSi'H"?*.K"'"r'J^'  the  information  of  the  death  of 

Richard  Redburn  to  the  various  papers,  and  thereby  make  it  public.  f 
No  sooner  was  this  accomplished,  than  he  hastened  to  his  sister  V 
whom  he  iound  pale  and  haggard  at  his  non-appearance 

Oh !  my  dear  George,"  said  she,  falling  on  his  neck,  as  he  entered  • 
what  have  I  not  endured  on  your  account '" 
^^jjSweetgirl !"  returned  her  brother.    " Compose  yoursdf ;  all  now  is 

"  But  tdl  me,  love,  what  has  detained  you  /     See  !"  she  exelalm«.d 
turning  deadly  pale,  "  there  is  blood  upon  your  vest  " 
-     "  All.  in  good  time,  my  love,"  replied  George,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

There-there- upon  your  hands!     Oh,  George!  George!  what 
have  you  done      For  Heaven's  sake  speak  '"  ^ 

George  for  an  instant  regarded  his  hands  and  clothes,  and  observed 
(what  before,  in  the  excitement  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  so 
active  a  participator,  had  escaped  his  notice)  that  they  were  covered 
with  smeared  blood.  ^-^vcicn 
"  'Tis  nothing,  my  love,"  said  he  ;  "  calm  your  ruffled  feelings." 

Nothing !    exdaimed  the  bewildered  girl,  as  she  trembled  violently  • 
there  has  been  foul  play,  Ge  )rge,  somewhere.    I  ecarcdy  dare  to 

imagine  that,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  me,  you  have  " 

"A  dreadful  accident  has  certainly  happened,  ray  love,  of  which  I 
was  a  ."pectator." 

u-lfi  ^""^  the  floor. 

George  raised  the  pallid  form  of  his  suffering  sister,  anc?,  after  much 
difficulty,  succeeded  m  restoring  her  to  animation.  He  then  as  sue 
cinctly  as  possible  narrated  to  her  what  had  happened,  and  concluded 
by  mforming  her  of  the  good  fortune  which  now  seemed  about  to  smile 
upon  them. 

Augusta  dasped  her  hands,  and,  kheding  upon  the  ground  beside 
her  brother,  poured  forth  her  heart  fn  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good 
for  his  tender  mercies  towards  them ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  their  distress, 
he  had  heard  the  prayer  of  the  orphan,  and  come  to  their  deliverance 

Towards  the  dose  of  that  day  Geoirge  and  his  sister  removed  to  the 
dingy  apartments  he  had  sdected  ;  but,  hardly  had  they  taken  posses- 
sion,  before  the  landlady  appeared. 

"  Is  your  name  Redburn  ?"  asked  she. 
"  It  is." 

"  A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Shoi^  hihi  up,  my  good  woman  ;  show  hftn  up ;  I  care  little  for  ftiv 
poverty." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  upon  tlie  creaking  ' 
stairs  ;  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Eitherside,  the  lawyer,  entered 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  how  I  lament  to  find  you  in  ^ch  a  plight. 
What  on  earth  could  have  persuaded  you  locate  here?"   '  '      '    '       •  '  •( 
"Circumstances,  my  dear  sir,  circumstances;  that  i4- fo 'siy"  mV" 
poverty,"  replied  George.  ■      .  ;    .  .  , 

Never,  for  one  moment,  my  dear  sir,  did  I  suspect  you  were  so 
straitened  ;  had  you  made  me  aware  of  your  condition,  l'  could  havfe 
found  employment  that  would  hate  kept  yeu  far  above  it ;  but  noW  vou 
have  no  need."  , 

"I  tl.ank  you  from  my  heart,"  returned  Sir  George,  as  he  pressed 
him  by  the  hand ;  "but  vanity— vanity  is  a  sad  enemy  to  our  wdl- 
being;  I  would  not  for  the  world  aay  one  bad  known  my  poverty  '" 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  your  title  now  is  Clear;  the  late 
inheritor  died  single,  and  you  are  the  next  of  kin."-'  '  ' 


"Thank  Heaven  1"  cjaculftted  George,  "I  shall  once  again  see  my 
beloVea  Sister  move  In  that  sphete  of  which  she  was  the  proudest 
ornament." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  lady,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  since  your  departure  the 
poor  have  sadly  bewailed  your  loss  ;  they,  indeed,  haVe  missed  a  friend." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  always  do  my  duty,  sir,  in  the  state  it  has  pleased 
God  to  place  me,"  replied  the  charming  Augusta,  as  a  faint  flush 
spread  ever  her  pallid  cheeks  at  being  praised,  though  no  one  had  de- 
served it  better. 

"  But  has  the  property  suffered  ?"  asked  Sir  George. 

"  The  late  occupant  was  a  wild,  reckless  vagabond,  Sir  George,  by 
trade  a  blacksmith  ;  had  tke  property  remained  with  him  another  year, 
it  would  have  either  been  sold  or  mortgaged.  You  know  the  proverb— 
'  put  a  beggar  on  horseback,'  &c.  At  present,  however,  a  little  will 
put  it  to  rights." 

"  Thank  Heaven  T  cried  Sir  George,  "  his  career  was  finished  before 
he  had  the  power  of  doing  further  mischief." 

"  Charity,  my  dear  brother,  charity !"  suggested  Augusta. 

"  My  sweet  girl,"  returned  her  brother,  "  your  rebuke  is  just,  but  I 
did  not  mean  that  the  poor  man's  death  afforded  me  any  pleasure.  God 
grant  he  had  lived  to  have  repented  of  his  vices ;  for  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  confirmed  libertine,  and  with  his 
immense  wealth  had  the  power  of  doing  incalculable  mischief." 

"  Quite  correct,"  said  the  lawyer  ;  "but  allow  me  to  put  the  contents 
of  this  pocket-book  in  your  possession.  I  was  fearful  that,  sending  it 
by  post,  it  might  fall  into  improper  hands,  therefore  I  came  myself. 
You  may  need  my  counsel." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged,"  replied  Sir  George,  who  forthwith  sum- 
moned the  landlady,  paid  her  a  week's  rent,  and  allowed  her  "  to  put  up 
her  bill  again." 

They  then  retired  to  the  nearest  hotel,  where  an  elegant  repast  was 
provided.  A  chaise  was  ordered ;  and,  when  the  meal  was  finished, 
Augusta's  harp  and  drawings  were  released  "from  durance  vile,"  and 
the  happy  group  set  out  for  Redburn.    *  »  *  * 

As  they  approached  the  spot  so  dear  to  their  earliest  affection,  the 
villagers  hailed  their  approach  with  shouts  of  joy.  Many  of  the  old 
domes'tics  (who  had  been  retained  by  the  late  possessor  in  Idleness,  and 
out  of  ostentation,  he  not  knowing  how  to  employ  them)  assembled  in  | 
the  ancient  hall,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  at  their  approach.  All  now 
Beemed  one  reign  of  smiles. 

Sir  George  and  his  beloved  sister,  as  they  ranged  through  the  well- 
known  mansion,  now  and  then  heaved  a  sigh,  as  they  witnessed  some 
alteration  for  the  worse  ;  and,  as  they  gained  the  chamber  where  their 
dear  parent  had  drawn  her  last  breath,  they  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and 
poured  forth  anew  the  overflowings  of  their  grateful  hearts,  not  only 
lor  their  restoration  to  happiness,  but  as  a  tribute  to  her  memory. 

A  few  years  had  now  rolled  on  since  the  events  above  recorded,  when 
one  morning  the  bells  of  the  village  church  of  Redburn  sent  forth  a 
merry  peal. 

Numerous  groups  of  peasants  assembled  at  the  hall,  and  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  and  festivity  seemed  about  to  welcome  them.  As 
the  clock  struck  ten,  the  minister  of  the  little  church  entered  the  com- 
munion-table, and  sooH  after  Sir  George,  leading  a  lovely  girl,  entered 
the  principal  aisle.  Behind  them  came  the  charming  Augusta,  attended 
by  a  youth,  who  regarded  her  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and  followed 
by  a  troop  of  bridesmaids  with  their  friends. 

The  book  was  opened :  at  the  proper  time  two  rings  were  placed 
npon  the  hands  destined  for  them;  prayers  for  their  mutual  happiness 
were  offered  up,  and  thvis  was  the  land  of  Redburn  "  lost  and  won." 


Sarcastic  Epigram.— When  "  The  Art  of  Poetry,"  by  Dacier,  first 
appeared,  an  author  named  De  Brie  read  nothing  else.  His  contempt 
for  Corneille  became  excessive ;  Racine  was  but  little  more  in  favour, 
and  he  despised  the  French  exceedingly  for  having  admired  both  those 
poets.  "  We  have  not  a  single  good  tragedy,"  exclaimed  he,  and  de- 
termined out  of  pure  compassion  to  write  ©ne.  The  subject  he  chose 
was  the  Heraclides,  in  which  all  was  measured  by  line  and  rule,  in  full 
deference  to  the  remarks  of  Dacier.  This  regular  and  scientific  piece 
was  only  played  once.  The  same  author  wrote  a  comedy  of  one  act,  en- 
titled, "  Le  Lonrdant,"  which  was  little  more  successful.  These 
two  pieces  gave  occasion  to  the  following  epigram  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau  :— 

"  Weeping  his  children,  poor  De  Brie  has  told 

How  both  have  perished,  or  by  heat  or  cold. 

Frozen,  my  poor  '  Heraclides'  lies  dead; 

'  Lourdant'  expired  by  fever  in  the  head. 

The  public,  hating  ignorance  and  sloth, 

Cries, '  Silence,  fool  I  tli«;  cold  has  kill'd  tliem  botb  I' " 


SIR  BAMIAN  MOUOLT } 

OR,  THE  MARRIAGE  FEAST. 

"  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver  haired^ 

For  locks  of  brown  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this  brow  and  beard ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  yeur  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen  age." 

Few  passions  which  animate  mankind  ever  broke  out  into  such 
general  and  open  indulgence, — foritwasa  passion, — than  those  feelings 
which  animated  the  bosoms  of  the  crusaders.  Religion,  at  that  time, 
held  men's  hearts  and  minds  In  thraldom,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  held 
such  a  firm  sway  over  the  minds  of  her  votaries,  that  whatever  she 
dictated,  was  received  with  the  same  deference  and  respect  as  the  gospel 
itself.  The  mind  in  its  infancy  was  bent  to  the  yoke,  and  hence  in  riper 
years  it  grew  strong  in  the  bias  thus  given  it,  and  incapable  of  any  other. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  crusader  was  enabled  to  leave  his  country,  his 
home,  and  his  family,  to  encounter  great,  and  to  him,  unknown  peril ; 
to  face  foes  innumerable,  to  traverse  countries  whose  language  he  was 
unacquainted  with,  and  to  bear  arms  under  a  burning  sun  and  scorching 
sand,  and  to  live  In  a  tent  for  perhaps  years,  and  to  undergo  all  these 
dangers,  and  this  toil,  for  the  visionary  prospects  of  rescuing  the  holy 
sepulchre  fTom  the  Infidels,  as  those  of  a  different  t^ith  were  called. 

To  encounter  all  this,  and  more,  must  require  a  stronger  effort  than 
mere  feeling  to  arouse  the  energy  of  a  fierce,  and  often  selfish  nobility, 
who  were  always  at  war  with  each  other,  trying  to  wrest  more  spoil  and 
heap  aggrandizement  upon  themselves  ;  they  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  their  spoils,  and  yet  all  this  was  left,  and  chance  trusted  to  to 
defend  their  walls  from  their  rapacious  neighbours  who  remained. 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  priestcraft,  who  were  the  sole  pro- 
moters of  the  war;  the  mere  love  of  glory  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
this  emigration  ;  other  feelings  were  excited,  and  men  left  home  and 
all  behind  them,  often  to  the  detriment  ot  their  future  happiness,  as 
many  a  new-made  bride  was  left  little  less  than  a  widow  at  the  depar- 
ture of  her  lord,  and  many  are  the  tales  which  arose  out  of  this. 

Little  strangers  had  crept  into  families  of  whom  their  lords  knew  no- 
thing— many  explanations  were  asked  and  given  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  yet  nothing  was  made  the  plainer  ;  the  matter  eould  not 
be  explained,  except,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  It  was  referred  to  the 
crusades  as  a  miracle.  Providence  smiled  upon  the  lady  while  the 
husband  was  away  ;  increase  and  abundance'was  the  happy  reply  of  the 
matron  to  her  lord.  Many  had  apparently  become  juvenile,  and  fathers' 
could  not  always  tell  the  age  of  their  offspring,  and  curious  mistakes 
arose. 

Among  the  knights  who  pressed  onwards  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  the 
noble  knight.  Sir  Damian  Morolt,  of  Meredith.  Sir  Damian  was  a 
good  knight,  and  a  wealthy  one,  though  he  lived  in  a  disturbed  part  of 
Lancashire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Welsh  mountaineers,  who  fre- 
quently made  sudden  descents,  consuming  all  by  fire  and  sword  ;  but 
the  gallant  owner  of  Meredith  castle  was  never  taken  unawares,  and 
always  repelled  the  assailants  with  heavy  losses  to  themselves,  and  not 
unfrequently  gained  large  tracts  of  land  in  treaties  which  they  were 
compelled  to  subscribe  to  by  the  edge  of  his  victorious  sword,  but  which 
they  kept  no  longer  than  they  were  compelled. 

Sir  Damian  had  been  a  bridegroom  but  for  two  years,  and  his  second 
son  was  but  a  few  months  old  when  he  took  leave  of  his  lady  fair,  and 
sailed  in  search  of  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land,  The  parting  between 
the  Lady  Isabelle  and  her  lord  was  affecting  ;  she  hung  upon  his  bosom 
and  besought  him  to  forego  his  intended  travels,  with  tears  and  all  the 
pathos  she  was  mistress  of. 

"  Indeed  it  may  not  be,  dear  Isabelle,"  replied  the  knight;  "  I  would 
I  could,  but  my  word  is  pasied,  nay,  I  have  vowed  to  go,  and  go  I  will 
though  I  grieve  for  the  necessity." 

"  And  what  can  have  such  claims  upon  you  that  you  must  leave  your 
home  and  vassals,  your  wife  and  these  two  poor  infants,  w  ho  will,  for 
your  absence,  become  fatheiless  and  without  their  natural  protector  t 

"  Isabelle,"  replied  the  knight,  "  he  whose  battles  I  fight  in  Palestine 
will  not  let  my  children  want  a  protector  here ;  but  enough,  I  gave  the 
vow  I  made  at  the  feast  of  Saint  John,  at  the  castle  of  Sir  Dennis 

j  Guarine,  before  the  assembled  guests  who  were  witnesses  to  my  vow, 

!  which  may  wot  be  broken." 

j     "  It  may  be  long  ere  you  return  ?"  said  the  lady,  mournfully. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  years— five  years  is  the  time  I  have  promised  ;  but  I 
I  hope  to  revisit  this  spot  again  ere  that  period  shall  have  elapsed,"  replied 
i  the  knight. 

j     "  Be  it  what  It  may,"  replied  the  Lady  Isabelle;  "it  will  find  yout 
wife  grieved  at  your  absence,  and  mourning  for  your  return,  and  youn 
children  will  look  for  the  happy  event  as  one  in  which  their  father 
be  once  more  a  parent  to  them." 
"  Farewell,  dear  Isabelle;  be  faithful  and  be  true,  and  time  will  < 


So  said  and  so  thought  Sir  Damian  Morolt ;  but  he  thought  not  of 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  of  the  infidel  enemy,  the  pestilence  and  the  many 
accidents  which  might  occur  in  Britain  during  his  absence,  nor  did  he 
thmk  of  woman's  inconstancy. 

The  good  knight  was  sooa  on  board  a  vessel,  which  proceeded,  in 
company  with  many  others,  towards  the  shores  of  France,  where  they 
would  be  joined  by  a  body  of  French  knights,  and  proceed  in  company, 
under  the  command  of  Godfreyof  Boulogne,  to  the  Holy  Land  by  way  of 
Hungarj-,  and  thence  through  the  Grecian  teriitory  to  Syria 

In  the  meantime  the  Lady  Isabelle  remained  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Meredith  well  guarded  by  a  numerous  body  of  men-at  arms,  under 
the  charge  of  a  trusty  follower,  in  whose  experience,  courage,  and  skill 
he  could  witli  safely  rely.  The  lady  herself  was  desirous  that  her 
privacy  might  not  be  broken ;  she  gave  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  under  any  preten.e  whatever 

In  this  retired  and  secluded  way,  lived  the  Lad\  Isabelle  for  near  \ 
lour  year«,  without  dny  news  arriviug  of  her  absent  lord.  For  a  portion 
of  that  time  she  heard  of  litr  lord  by  common  fame,  as  one  who  fought 
kmghtiy  agamst  the  Paynim;  but  after  a  time  even  this  consolation 
was  denied  her,  and  her  lord  was  is  one  dead  to  her.  When  the  time 
drew  near  m  which  she  expected  he  would  return,  the  castle  became 
uie  re-vort  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  palmer,  who  had  travelled  to  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  who  were  the  principal  means  of  conveying  intelligence  ' 
to  tlie  people  of  what  occurred  in  those  regions,  ! 

But  neither  palmer  nor  pilgrim  could  give  any  account  of  the  absent  ' 
Sir  Damian  xMorolt :  but  at  length  word  was  brought  tliat  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  infidels,  and  had  perished  from  the  usage  Ive  re- 
ceived from  them.    Isabelle,  however,  would  not  credit  tliese  reports  • 
She  still  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that  lie  was  still  in  heiw 

The  castellane  whom  Sir  Damian  had  placed  to  command*  the  gar- 
rison fell  while  defending  the  castle  against  some  of  the  Welsh,  who 
laid  the  surrounding  country  waste.  The  lady  appointed  another  to 
succeed  hmi  m  the  command  temporarily,  hut  at  the  same  time  she  was 
glad  to  accept  of  her  neighbour',  offer  of  assistance,  should  she  require 
Deimot,  a  young  knight,  who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of 
Meridith  Castle,  and  even  within  sight  of  the  tower. 

One  evening  after  sunset,  the  whole  castle  wa^  set  in  commotion  by 
the  usual  signals  being  given  of  an  irruption  of  the  Welsh— by  the 
Wowmg  of  horns,  and  tJie  lighting  of  signal-fires.  Fearing  her  friend 
and  ally  would  not  hear  the  horns,  as  the  wind  blew  from  him  to  her 
•he  caused  the  tires  to  be  lighted  on  the  highest  tower  in  the  castle  for 
the  whole  night. 

Towards  midnight  they  were  further  alarmed  by  the  onward  rushing 
of  the  ravenous  Welsh,  who  came  in  countless  thousands,  like  an 
Inundation  of  the  sea,  until  they  came  beneath  the  castle  walls,  where 
the  red  glare  of  the  signal  fires  gave  them  the  appearance  of  so  many 
Incarnate  fiends.  They  were  somewhat  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue. 
1  hey  thought  they  should  surprise  the  castle,  and  the  plunder  it  con- 
ained  was  supposed  to  be  gre4.t ;  but  they  speedUy  detennined  to  attack 
it.  and  if  possible,  carry  it  by  assault  before  succour  could  arrive,  which 
they  knew  from  experience,  would  arrive  before  another  day  was  run 

rhe  assault  was  fierce  and  determined  on  the  part  of  the  assailants, 
Who  relaxed  not  their  endeavours  for  neariy  two  hours,  with  a  great 
loss  of  men.  for  the  defence  of  the  garrison  was  as  resolute  as  the 
attack.  Seeing  they  failed  in  tliis,  they  drew  off,  and  menaced  the 
castle  upon  several  points.  The  defenders,  who  were  few,  being  thus 
occupied,  their  attention  distracted,  their  forces  divided,  rendered  their 
position  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  though  they  beat  back  their 
assailants  upon  every  quarter,  they  now  became  weaker  every  minute 
and  at  one  moment  they  had  actually  got  a  footing  on  the  ramparts. 

Isabelle,  who,  notwitlistanding  all  the  horror  of  the  scene,  was  present 
at  the  moment,  and  who  now  gave  up  all  for  lost,waH  about  to  retire  to 
the  innermost  tower,  and  there  defend  herself  to  the  last,  when  her  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  loud  shout,  and  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  attack- 
the  assailants  quitted  the  ladders,  and  joined  the  main  body 
.t»  were  about  to  make  another  and  more  furious 

tllTtCV  JJ"u  <=«»viaced  that  they  had  only  been  diverted 

Wi^^rised  ^^''y  ^'^^ 

Presently  the  trumpet  blew,  the  charge  and  the  thundering  of  horses 
feet  came  over  the  plaiu  and  she  knew  that  she  was  rescued,  for  never 
Th.K   K  5.™'"  mail-clad  men-at-arms. 

The  barbarians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  friends  rode 
up  to  the  cattle,  he  Lady  Isabella  ordered  the  drawbridge  to  be  lowered, 
»nd  a  cavalier  all  in  armour  entered  the  castle, 

VJ'  ?  «/H"f?o  Dumant  that  I  am  Indebted  for  this  timely  rescue." 
JJM  the  Lady  Isabelle.  descending  the  steps  which  led  to  the  court- 

«r  Hugo  di8mount«d,  and  eiprwseU  hU  gratification  that  his  succour 


i-?^?YD;SPEN^^  MISCELLANY. 


n.f)^\  "''^^'  tl**'  «Jjraal  fire  he  should 

not  have  been  aware  there  was  any  danger;  accordingly,  he  moused 
as  soon  as  it  was  reported  to  him.  The  lady  was  profuse  in  L™thank« 
and  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  begged  he  would  disarm  and  partaS 
same  ""'^  ^^'^'^        ^rave  men  he  commanded  to  di  tte 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  mutual  interchange  of  civilities  the 
knight  arose,  and  took  leave  of  the  Lady  Isabelle.  wlo  called  him  it 
preserver,  with  great  warmth  of  manner 

««Sl?T  '"'"'^  *°  ^"'^       ^""ors  springing  to  their 

saddles,  they  were  soon  ia  motion,  the  sharp  ringing  soSd  of  the  r 
arniour  bemg  heard  long  after  they  were  out  of  sighr  Sir  Hul 
bethought  himself  that  the  goodly  grounds  of  the  Lad'y  Isabe'u  would 
add  great  compactness  and  strength  to  his  own.  if  they  were  ownerbv 
one  mstead  of  two  proprietors-as  why  should  they  not?  Sir  Damian 
It  was  reported,  was  dead,  and  though  she  would  not  credit  the  rTori 
tesrimoTy.'^"'  plenty  of  means  to  compel  her  to  do  so  by  tbrc?  of 
Having  ascertained  that  his  own  property  was  not  threatened  by  any 
of  the  marauders,  he  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  retire  to  the^i 
quarters.  A  few  days  after  he  repaired  to  Meredith  Castle  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  welfare  of  the  iamates.  and  of  furthering 
his  own  objects.  After  much  preliminary  discourse,  they  conversed 
upon  topics  of  more  immediate  interest,  and  Sir  Hugo  gently  touched 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  her  lonely  and  unprotected  situation  the 
necessity  she  would  have  for  a  staunch  protector,  concludiagbyexpres'sins 
his  own  sense  of  her  virtue  and  excellency,  hinting  he  should  be  a 
happy  man  were  he  the  possessor. 

Lady  Isabelle  replied  indirectly  that  Sir  Damlau  was.  she  hoped  still 
living,  and  would  no  doubt  return, 

[  could  give  you  any  hope,  lady,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a 
sigh,  but  the  truth  must  be  acknowledged  aflast.  however  hard  to 
bear.    By  all  accounts  Sir  Damion  Morolt  died  in  captivity  " 

"  I  have  heard  so.  Sir  Hugo,  but  I  must  not— cannot  yet  believe  that 
he  IS  dead ;  how  many  of  the  ruraomrs  do  we  not  not  hear  daily,  and  how 
much  mischief  they  cause  when  they  are  relied  upon?  Bel.  ji  e  me  it  io 
better  to  distrust  them." 

''  It  may  be  so.  lady."  replied  the  knight ;  "  but  you  know  hope  is  a 
sad  deceiver.  He  causes  us  to  see  what  another  would  at  once  declare  to 
be  an  allusion.  I  heard  the  report  from  strangers  who  had  no  apparent 
motive  for  a  falsehood."  "  pyai^^ui 

"  But  I  never  heard  any  one  who  had  ever  seen  tlio  good  kni-ht  say 
that  this  was  the  case  ;  but  none  came  to  these  walls  and  said  so  else 
the  honours  for  the  dead  Morolt  should  be  performed." 

"  It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task,  lady,  to  bring  vou  such  news,  else  I 
believe  those  have  received  your  hospitality  could  have  done  so 
had  they  liked ;  but  when  they  looked  on  the  fair  tace  of  her  who  so 
JjJJ«P'^^'^jy,f  "Pertained  them,  they  shrunk  from  the  task  of  returning  gall 

lad"     '^^'^^  '"^l"^^^^     8ive  me  false  news,  sir  knight,"  said  the 

Just  at  that  moment  a  serving  man  entered,  and  announced  that  a 
palmer,  who  had  travelled  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  desired  shelter  and 
food  for  the  night. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle.  and  then  turning  to  Sir  Hugo 
she  continued,  "  we  shall  see.  Sir  Knight,  if  this  man  can  give  us  ani 
information  of  him  we  desire  to  hear." 

The  palmer  entered  and  took  tlie  seat  that  was  offered  him,  food  waa 
placed  before  him,  and  after  he  had  eaten  and  warmed  himself  the 
Lady  Isabelle  said, — 

"  Sir  Palmer,  I  have  heard  that  you  come  from  the  Holy  Land." 
"  Yes.  honoured  lady,  I  have  been  there.    My  pilgrimage  is  nearly 
done."  ' 

"  Is  there  any  news  from  the  east?  Do  eur  knights  fight  valiantly 
against  the  infidels How  do  tliey  bear  themselves  ?" 

"  As  good  kaights  should,"  replied  the  palmer  ;  "  but  it  Ls  no  feult 
on  their  parts  that  the  enemy  were  not  defeated,  and  that  the  holy 
sepulchre  remains  in  infidel  hands,"  replied  the  palmer. 

"  Dost  thou  know  any  of  the  knights  crusaders  who  have  fought  in 
this  cause,  good  palmer?"  rejoined  Sir  Hugo. 
"  Yea.  many,"  waa  the  ready  repjy. 

"  Canst  thou  teU  us  of  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  noble  Sir  Damian 
Morolt !" 

"  Was  his  crest  a  heron's  plume?"  Inquired  the  palmer 
"  Yes  it  was,"  answered  the  lady,  quickly.    "  Oh,  tell  me  truly,  good 
man,  how  he  hath  borne  himself,  and  of  his  present  cjudition  " 
"  He  hatii  borne  himself  nobly,  aa  I  have  witnessed;  but  of  his  pre- 
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jfeeflt  condition,  lady,"  said  the  palmer,;' gravely,  "  I  am  grieved  to  tell 
'you,  is  such  as  we  riiust  all  encounter  ere  we  And  a  better  world." 
'■     He  is  dead,  thou  wouldst  say.    Speak  it  out,  and  fear  not;  thy 
hdnesty  shall  not  be  without  its  reward."  '  ■  ■         '  _ 

"Lady,"  said  the  palmer,  "though  gri^f  come  of  it,  ih'e  tritth  is,' 
Sir  Damian  Morolt  perished  in  aa  infidel  dungeon  ;  but  how,  I  know 
not.  Some  say  he  was  imprisoned,  and  others,  that  he  was  strangled  ; 
while  a  third  maintained  that,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  he 
was  retaken,  and  barbarously  put  to  death." 

"  May  there  be  no  doubt?"  inquired  Sir  Hugo,  of  the  pilgrim. 

"  None,  Sir  Knight — none;  it  was  too  true,  the  name  was  too  well 
known." 

The  lady  threw  the  pilgrim  hef  piirse,  and  hastily  retired  to  indhlge  in 
solitude  her  grief,  and  to  give  orders  that  a  funeral  ceremony  should  be 
observed,  and  a  period  of  mourning  entered  into  as  was  usual  in  such 
cases  for  the  dead. 

Sir  Hugo  left  the  castle,  muttering  tO  himself,  as  he  rode  homewards, 
"  that  it  worked  well,  and  all  would  be  as  he  desired  in  due  time."  He 
again  returned  to  Meredith  Castle,  and  assisted  at  the  funeral  ceremony, 
after  which  he  again  quitted  the  castle  to  give  tlie  Lady  Isabella  privacy 
and  leisure  to  indulge  her  grief  for  a  certain  tittle  after,  and  when  he 
next  came  his  presence  was  much  desired  by  Isabella,  whose  seclusion 
had  become  irksome  to  her. 

It  was  now  time  he  thought  to  make  an  advance  towards  a  more  par- 
ticular attention  than  that  of  a  mere  neighbour  or  friend,  and  his  cour- 
tesy was  marked  and  tender.  The  widow  could  not  feel  averse  to 
th«m.  He  was  her  preserver,  well  born,  and  of  good  fame.  She  cotild 
not  desire  a  better  match,  and  she  was  quite  conscious  that  hers  was 
not  a  situation  that  was  suitable  to  the  times.  She  was  liable  to  spolia- 
tion and  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  Welch,  as  well  as  the  more  ambitious 
and  avaricious  designs  of  her  own  countrymen,  which  left  her  but  little 
chance.  She  must  marry  again,  or  enter  a  convent,  the  usual  resource 
of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  become  widows  in  Catholic  times. 

,  Sir  Hugo  Dumont  had  thought  of  all  this  beforehand,  and  had  laid 
himself  out  accordingly.  He  became  daily  better  acquainted  with  the 
widow's  mind,  and  when  he  felt  secure  of  success,  he  proposed  an 
union  between  the  two  faaiilies,  that  they  should  thus  strengthen 
themselves  against  their  enemies,  the  Welch;  and  last,  not  least,  his 
love  was  a  paramount  consideration,  and  he  vrould  endure  any  probation, 
91  ])erform  any  act  by  whichhe  could  manifest  his  enduring  love  for  her. 

This  was  not  required,  but  she  insisted  upon  the  usual  period  of 
wjourning  being  oompli,ed  with  ere  they  were  united,  and  this  he  was 
"tumpelled  to  acquiesce  in. 

The  day  arrived,  and  the  nuptial  ceremony'was  performed  with  great 
splendour.  Many  guests  were  invited  by  the'  bride  and  bridegrobm, 
and  when  the  festivities  commenced  at  sunset  the  castle  drawbridge  was 
raised,  and  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  afterwards. 

In  the  midst  of  their  mirth  came  an  old  harper,  who  begged  for  food 
and  shelter,  the  more  so  as  the  night  was  stormy;  but  the  warder  re- 
fused, saying  he  had  direct  erders  to  admit  no  one ;  but  still  was  the 
harper  importunate,  and  the  warder  at  length  let  him  in,  and  he  entered 
the  hall  when  the  feast  was  at  the  highest,  and  the  revelry  at  its  wildest. 
He  was  commanded  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  and  for  which 
purpose  he  was  led  up  to  where  the  bride  and  her  bridegroom  were 
seated,  -  , 

The  harper  asked  for  a  theme." .  i, 

"  Love  and  beauty,  old  man,'"  said  the  newly  made  bridegroom. 

The  old  harper  began  a  theme.  It  was  of  lovers  who  were  separated 
by  the  holy  wars,  the  knight  taken  captive  and  lady  not  hearing  of  her 
lover,  concluded  he  was  dead,  and  wooed  another  lover ;  but  the  wedding 
night  the  lover  returned  to  mourn  the  loss  ot  his  love. 

The  lady  sighed,  and  Sir  Hugo  asked,  angrily,  if  he  had  no  livelier 
theme,  'the  old  man  replif>d  he  had,  and  would  sing  one  ;  but  as  he 
began  a  martial  strain,  he  drew  the  cord  with  energy,  tlie  cowl  which 
covered  his  head,  and  hid  his  features,  fell  oft",  and  displayed  a  fine  set  of 
martial  features.  Isabella  screamed  and  fainted,  while  the  guests 
started  to  their  feet,  not  knowing  what  was  the  rnatter ;  but  on  looking 
at  the  old  harper  they  saw  the  marked  change,  and  all  the  old  domestics 
cried  out,  with  one  accord, — 

"  Welcome,  Sir  Damian  Moralt,"  and  as  some  of  the  retainers  of  Sir 
Hugo  laid  their  hands  upon  their  weapons,  so  did  Sir  Damiim's  people, 
for  they  yere  immediately  surrounded.  Isabella  threw  herself  upon 
her  husband's  neck,  and  begged  his  pardon.  It  was  given,  and  eyen 
Sir  Hugo  was  forgiven,  and  all  were_happy  on  the  eve  of  the  crusader's 
return.  /"''''  . 

When  Garrick  was  in  Italy,  ho  was  requested  by  the  Duke  of  Parma 
to  giv«  a  proof  of  his  skill  in  acting  ;  on  which  he  instantly  thr^w  him- 
self into  the  attitude  of  Macbeth  seeing  the  dagger  cf  air.  The  Duke 
wft»  perfectly  convinced,  ■  by  this  single  ipecl|u«n,  tjiat  Oftrrlcl^  w»8  an 
ub»olut«  ina»te>;  of  hU  art. 
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CHAPTER  CLXI. 

THi;  OLD  INN. — THE  LANDLORD  AND    HIS  WIFE.  THE  SEARCH  FOR 

THE  WOUNDBD. 

Bernard  Varley  directed  one  of  the  officers  to  alight  and  make  an 
application  for  admittance,  which  he  speedily  did,  by  using  the  butt-end 
of  a  heavy  riding  whip  at  the  door  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  a  very  few 
moments  a  window  was  thrown  up,  and  a  head,  ornamented  Avith  a 
white  nightcap,  accompanied  by  a  large  brass  blunderbuss,  was  thrust 
out. 

"  Hilloa!  hilloa!  wha.t's  all . the  roW  about?"  exclaimed  the  head. 
"  Do  you  want  to  brieak  into  arid  rob  the  house?  Hilloa !  hilloa  !  I'll  fire 
at  you  all  if  you  don't  get  into  the  road." 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  weapon  was  duly  poised  and 
pointed  at  the  officer,  who  immediately  retreated,  but  Bernard  Varley 
made  up,  saying, — 

"  We  mean  you  no  violence  or  wrong-— open  your  doors,  for  we  must 
remain  here  till  daybreak."  .      .  ■  <  / 

"  Ay,  but  it's  easier  to  keep  you  otit,  thaa  fiir  you  "  to  get  m — and 
such  gentry  as  you  do  an  honest  man  no  good- — none— I'rn  safe  while  I 
have  a  good  oaken  plank  between  you  and  me." 

"  Open  the  door,  I  say — else  if  shall  be  forced  open.  This  is  a  party 
of  officers  with  a  prisoner.    We  must  stay  here — you'll  be  well  paid." 

"  Blow'd  if  you  ain't  some  of  the  right  sort,  or  'tis  a  most  woeful  do. 
I'll  be  down  directly." 

Saying  this  the  window  was  shut  down,  and  a  light  was  seen  moving 
about,  and  presently  it  descended,  and  in  a  short  time  a  terrible  rattling 
ef  chains  and  bars  ensued,  and  then  the  door  was  opened  by  a  tat  short 
man. 

"You  have  bolts  and  bars  enough  to  secure  the  gates  of  a  town 
against  an  enemy." 

"  Why,  pretty  well  for  that,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  You  see,  we  takes 
care  of  oyrselves  in  these  parts ;  we  don't  like  to  give  a  chance  away." 

"  Come,"  said  Varley,  impatiently,  "  show  us  the  most  secure  room 
you  have  here.  We  have  a  prisoner  to  take  care  of,  and  oue  who  has 
once  escaped  already  from  York." 

"  You  shall  see,  sir,  M'hat  we  have  presently ;  but  things  are  not  as 
they  should  be.    You  see,  sir,  we  were  all  asleep." 

"  You  were  ulj pray  who  is  there  besides  yourself^  for  I  see  no- 
body ?"  .  ' 

"  My  wife  will  be  up  directly,  sir,  and  the  gals.     My  wife,  you  s 
sir — and  my  wife's  a  prudent  woman— won't  let  the  men. sleep 
the  premises.    She  says,  gals  is  gals,  and  men  is  men;  and  then  sh 
says  there  is  no  keeping  them  separate,  and  so  the  men  sleep  out  of  t 
house." 

"  Rather  an  inconvenient  plan  when  you  require  their  aid  suddenly 
"  Yes,  but  we  can't  have  all  the  advantages,  as  my  wife  says,  as 

could  were  everything  as  we  would  wish,  or  would  order  it." 

"  Then  get  us  some  refreshments,  and  get  us  a  room  to  secure  oi 

prisoner." 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  landlord,  preceding  them  with  a  light. 

After  passing  through  many  passages,  and  through  several  doors, 
and  down  several  steps,  so  that  they  scarcely  knew  whether  they  we 
up  stairs  or  down,  until  at  length  the  landlord  stopped  at  a  door,  whl 
he  opened  with  much  effort,  and  throwing  the  door  open,  he  said,  in 
loud  voice, — 

"  Walk  in,  gentlemen — that  room  you'll  find  safe  and  easy." 

The  whole  party  entered,  and  the  landlord  then  followed,  saying, — 

"  This  is  a  comfortable  room,  gentlemen,  and  very  safe  ;  nobody  h 
been  in  it  for  years,  since  a  gentleiuan  died  here  very  mysteriously 
my  father's  time — nobody  know'd  how — and  I  never  heard,  thiugJi 
many  talked  of  it  as  knew  nothing  about  it." 

Bernard  Varley  looked  at  the  apartment,  and  then  turning  to  the 
officers,  he  said,  that  he  thought  Rowland  would  scarcely  be  safe 
there  without  some  one  sitting  up  with  him,  and  he  being  heavily 
ironed,  as  an  additions!  precaution.  .  ] 

Rowland  Percy  was  at  once  introduced  iri^o  the  apartment,  and 
oflicers  forthwith  proceeded  to  place  irons  on  his  hands  and  feet,  agaih.st 
which  he  remonstrated  with  much  earnestness,  declaring  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  attempted  rescue,  or  by  whom  It  was  attempted. 

"  Can't  help  it,^"  replied  tlie  offlcer,  "  you  have  once  broken  prison, 
and  may  do  mo  again,  and  >ve  should    blamed  If  we  1?eie  not  to  do  so." 


opJiSn!'"'''"'^'"'''"'^  ^"'^^'^^^^d  in  silence V  the 

The  liouse  was'  in  a  great  bustle,  aad  the  landlord's  wife  was  in  fnll 

«ve„ov„  with  care  „i,h™.  inl  tafi^';;  ^dS"°'' 
watch,  tliat  Bernard  V.rU,r  1"  ,!f  i"?  ^"^P  such  a  vigilant 
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other  carxia'ge't  S  were  Vifnaa  a'^.dV'i^  '""^^^'^ 

every  method  he  could  to  buov      w  c      ?  ^  '  ^"'^^^^o"'  tried 

tears  coursed  each  other  do  ^her      e  che  I'  ."^  I""''  f^^ed  fled,  and 

All  the  hopes  she  had  buU-irPlv^  '^'^       ^'^  '^i'^^. 

-the  dreary  prison  at  York  o  e  L  w  h''''         ."'^^  ^'"^ 
the  bell  rung  In  her  ears  "Ld  tL  siX  of\T7*'^  '^"'"^ 
from  a  gibbet  in  the  air,  appeared  to^  her  ditorf'"'  '^^"^'"^ 
startling  distinctness,  that  sL  shrunk  Lckin  t  .        ""'"^  ^''^  '''''' 
dreadful  sight.  tJie  carriage  to  escape  the 

Miranda  yet  knew  that  Rowland  Percy  woiilri 
solatioa,  and  this  thought,  and  the  knowlXe  tW 
living  being  who  yet  remained  to  him  «  af  J^^^^^  ^^e  only 

enabled  her  to  keep  up  better  than      n.     .       ?       '^^'^^^  ^^"'^  it. 
and  grief  promised'she  would  b  able  tol  -   w        "^"^""^^  ^^^^^^-n 
overcame  her  feelings,  determinefliLt  wt'n  1  '  Y 
milted  to  speak  with  him  that  "he  woul^do  i  L 
that  should  not  embitter  his  lasr^oment 

Ihus  the  tmie  passed  on  their  return  to  York  M;rn„^ 
allowed  to  hold  any  communication  with  Percy  durtt  th 
this  M  as  probably  at  the  desire  of  Bernaixl  Varlev   v'h'^     f  ' 
malignancy  of  disposition  every  attemp  o'^Ie  part  of  M^'f  ^ 
near  the  carriage  in  which  Rowland  pScy  \^"a7rLonef  ""'^ 


GtOOMY  REFLECTIONS. 


CHAPTER  CLXII, 

-NED  WITI,ET's 
MORNING. 


DESPAIR.— NIGHT 


AND 


»dhe,h.ugh.he  must  have  heeTSa  ' 

.r.ie;^^;rerEta^~^^^^^     "^-^-^ -"--^ 

■heir  ■eeUe.s.(es.  aM  dari^  In  gW  be\^fl/fr?; 


of  rest  anrl  food,  for  tl^at  Bern  r  .  v        ^*  "^^'^^  " 
and  wUI  hu^v  u.  rn?"^/!!"  ^^^^^^^^^  fatigi 


 imiuic  were  tasr 

these  were  ignorant  'of  ^ho"  H,ey  'Z^  «"» 

»ar,r.reVhtv:'a:L:ri":tmi;"i'\'"Ti''^ 

dispWed  in  the  search  which  had  ocoupieclTem  o  lo^^'""  ^'^^ 

icle,.tifled,  and  then  given  over  to^ie  exeen?Sne  and 

Mu-anda  and  Mr.  Anderson  entered  York  m-^rU  «t  th.  .     '  • 
>vith  the  officers.    Mr.  Anderson  thought  it  unneces  ar.  to '"h  'T''' 


tiina 

•f i-^,'.;  ?r'h::~  -  i-iis   i-"-  ■ 

«»m  a  chicken  hearted  on.  after  all  "  *         '  "  ""'I 

JMUr^aid'^nreitlr/ej^rdhth^^"''  "  •^"P-' ^ 

«-."v^;"':ri.'ir^-"''h,?  j,7e  i:;' "  •^""<' 

:  the  old  inn  again."  ^^''^        know--but  Jiore  we  are 

..r;;:,'r;'.:r.;:eirr,;ir.Z"°;Tr''^ 

"  absurdity    tht-v  »^r^a^  y.     '         ^^^titude  in  a  po- 


evil  destiny  tl,a.  awaited  I  mTunt    th  t  me  honif 
nefr::  tSr  et  Z,:^'  Mi=:h7drr'rS,re  S'STTT 

i^r  h::^ri:rc7rrit:r  -^^^^^^^^  o-i^iS^ 
:rd:irthitT-  K:rZLt;'r:otif 

a  certain  d«erec,  but  It  required  an  cflort  to  be  so  and  ^^hf ,  '  ° 
probably  terminate  in  some  .reat  pr^tratic^^^^  a^^, .tfrt'al 

,,one^U':Tr„?r.Lrds\"-t'':^ 


LL0tO>3  nam  WEKliLt  MI9CBLLANY. 


Wh«  °  ay  you,"  said  Willet,  who  was  oii«  ot  the  .mmbor,  will 

Wh?.tr 'Iquired  one  ...o  had  but  jus.  entered  the  room 
Why  ■•  said  Ned  Witlet,  "  Mr.  Rowland  Percy,  whom  we  got  oS 
„„ee,^.  again  nabhed;  now  h.  will  be- bronght  w  ^.'^ 

execution,  when  he  is  brought  out.      ^    .  v,,  neck— and 

What '  rescue  him  when  he  has  the  halter  round  his  necc  anu 

fellow  like  this,  innocent  or  guilty  ?  we  are  sure  to  be  taken,  or  snoi, 

cowardice  and  his  own  want  of  power,  and  he  ^  .^.'^^^^'^^^^^^ 

Tnly  relief  he  could  experience  in  this  as  yet  greatest  trial  of  the  heart 

^'?h"t  Percy,  the  jnurderer  | 

balieen  r'e  captured,  and  would  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  la  the  I 
morEto  be'identified  previous  to  his  execution,  and  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  great  concourse  of  people  assemb  ed ,  to  meet 
this  the  chTef  magistrate  had  dispatched  orders  for  strong  bodies  of  po- 

iSr^frti^s^^^^^^^^^^ 

citv  of  York  was  once  more  in  profound  repose.  ^  ,  tv,^ 

SlowW  Ihe  ni<^htly  watch  patrols  the  deserted  streets,  longing  for  the 
morni^g'8  light  and  heat,  bux  not  a  sound  is  to  l>e  heard,  not  a  s.ght 
morning  8  ii„i  darkness  envelopes  the  earth. 

^^J:^:,rcZm^Uyl^^l.^i^>'  ^.-ets,  an*  twlnUe  at  eer.ain 

The'SwnTs  Ifa  dte";  not  a  human  bein.  was  to  be  seen  or  met 
wiS-thirt  e  hie  of  ^en-th.  bus,  scones  of  their  daily  to.ls,  tl».  | 
Tnlt  in  wh  c   they  assemble,  and  in  which  they  pas.  to  and  fro  m  thou- 
sand   and  yet  noj  one  solitary  creature  can  now  be  see.  ■  the  home  less 
and  houseless  wanderer  has  e,e„  shrunk  Into  sotne  by  place  to  shelter 

Jx  LdiigTtriuflueaoe  upwards  across  the  sky,  and  the  fleeting  masse 
norbecle  deiued  in  shape,  and  soon  illuminated  by  the  most  brilliant  ! 

"  Tr;all  steeples  and  the  high  chimneys  of  some  of  P-^^^J^";^^:  \ 
stood  out  in  relief  against  the  dimly  illumined  sky.  which  was  each  mo  , 

LcominVan  object  of  attraction,  for  the  sun's  beams  now  began 
^JTain  rrSi%nd  the  sun  itself  had  peeped  from  beneath  the  eastern  1 
horT.on  and  hi  golden  light  fell  full  upon  the  retreating  vapours  tha  , 
now  burdened  the  heavens;  but  their  departure  is  a»  glorious  as  their 
ardval  It  sun-set.  for  the  beauteous  tints  that  shone  in  the  heavens  re 
QOTYihiPfl  -ill  the  solcndour  of  an  eastern  tale.  1 
Thelell  scenery  i  grand,  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  floating  masses  | 
surpass  t  ie  wUdest  imagination,  for  it  seemed  that  by  some  magical 

i^'j^rrh^fr^iy?^- 

'^ir^-^  S-nr^nob'L'rr,-  for  the  >„.,.biun..  of 

ai;i'':iT'al":j;"t'w!r  but  .  de„,.  da.^  mass,^..^  Of  which 
eo,nd  be'liin?  until  the  sun  disclosed  to  the  -^JJ  «>^' ' 
city  rising  out  of  darkness  and  obscurity;  the  ^'.''•2' ,"t 

those  that  are  obseryed  flrst,  their  glgautic  forms  reflect  bKk  th.  «rst 
golden  beams  that  near  the  earth,  while  other  buildings  follow. 

Then  come  the  long  Ihre  of  chimneys  and  '5' 
many  windows  reflect  back  .ho  w»m,  beam.  9.  tliey  .trike  ((hh^uely  on 
the  gla«8  in  many  coIouf*. 


■Fhe  warch  lisappeais;  and  the  early  clti«»s  ° J*  .'Plf "  y,„'5 

iir:i;r.r.rr=Virrstd:r^^^^^^ 

Sour  and  his  m'arc  advanced  life  is  divided  hel.rxt  labour,  misery, 
'irrorrcrr.o';;  ascending  froma  y^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nroclaims  that  sleep  had  not  closed  all  eyes,  but  that  some  are  awake 
Td  UP  Many  ot  the  inhabitants  are  yet  wrapped  m  .lumber,  for  it 
i,  stm  early,  and  only  those  whom  business,  occupation,  or  servitude 
pomnel  to  be  about,  are  up  in  this  mass  of  human  beings. 

Kal  ia  the  morning  all  the  avenue*  leading  to  the  court-house  were 
crowtr^ithliuTan  beings,  anxious  to  fch  even  a  t.ansito 
ef  one  who  had  caused  so  much  stir  in  \ork,  and  more  e*pe«nauy 
tho  had  broken  from  prison  and  eluded  the  most  active  officers. 

Rtmnff  bodies  of  police  were  stationed  at  lavourable  pomts,  ana  a 

thev  were  waiting  for  ?he  appearance  of  Rowland  Percy  for  whom  a 
suon^  body  of  police  were  despatched  mounted,  and  a  carriage  was  sent, 
nto  ^hich  Percy  wa^  conducted  with  an  officer  on  either  "de  of  him 

(To  be  conttnuad  in  our  next.) 


r^-r're.rs«^^^^ 

pears  not  to  have  been  generally  adopted  till        "."''^  ""'Vr 

7nLr.i:i^ra::n;it^^^^^ 

fork  Of  iron  a.  the  top  to  '-f  p  « 

over  the  musquet. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRKSPONUENT8. 

All  Communications   addressed  to  the  Editor  (post  paid), 

'-^^^^y  of^a^ShUU...  u.ess  allow^^  .e^| 

We  have  a  very  great  suspicion  that  J.  Goodman  was  "ever  wltMl 
hJndJed  mUes  of  St.  Ives.    We  may  be  wrong;  and,  if  so.  M 
K.  m  cur  of  last  .ee..  a.td|.| 

by  them.  ^  . 

F.  J.  WKSTON.-Apply  to  sir  James  Gr4hain. 
Dwlined.-"  Ode  to  the  Cliry*aathemum ;      The  Fareweu , 

'  J  ^  !l^rtXr:!;  :uS  :re  too  common  place  for  insertion,  j 
^'  win  fuid  room  in  our  "  iudgef  for  the  liddle.  but  are  afraid 
not  be  able  to  squeeze  the  otiier  in. 
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THE  RULING  PASSIOiN ; 

OR,  OX  THE  TRAMP. 
Chkistophbr  Priggixs  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in 
L«uuon.    At  an  earJy  age  his  unruly  passions  were  developed  by  the 
nergy  with  which  he  aimed  his  tiny  list  at  his  nurse's  no<;e,  or  struggled 
tad  squalled  in  her  arms,  as  she  washed  his  puny  carcase  in  the  haad- 
(Msin. 

When  his  powers  were  a  little  mere  developed,  he  showed  his 
irowess  by  pinching  his  younger  sister,  or  the  infants  that  sat  upon  the 
Ame  form  with  him  at  school ;  but  his  peculiar  tact  lay  in  the  adroit- 
with  which  he  could  approp  iate  their  gingerbread  or  bread  and 
r,  to  his  own  use,  without  detection. 
When  breeched,  he  found  his  pockets  of  considerable  utility  in  the 
WMveyancing  department,  and  the  stolen  treasures  that  were  occasion- 
illy  turned  out  of  them,  would,  if  co  lected,  have  been  sufficieat  to 
ti«ck  a  sraail  shop.  He  bullied  all  the  little  boys  beneath  him,  and 
>Bly  longed  for  the  time  when  he  should  be  the  biggest  boy,  that  he 
fight  reign  absolute.  When  arrived  at  this  dignity,  he  used  the  power 
le  had  acquired  wi:h  the  most  perfect  tyranny,  and  when  tho  season 
or  aay  particular  game  was  over,  he  rejoiced  amazingly,  as  it  gave  him 
i  kiwd  of  roving  license  to  take  what  he  could,  (for,  as  schoolboys  ex- 
iress  it,  when  "  marbles  are  out,  smuggins  are  about,")  and  this  license 
le  used  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  converted  all  he  could  lay  his  hands 
ipon  to  his  own  use. 

Upon  leaving  school  his  character  more  perfectly  ripened,  and  his 
atber's  till,  were  it  able  to  upeak,  couid  tell  of  many  peculiar  pecula- 
iona  to  hia  discredit,  while  amongst  those  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
aately  acquainted,  he  was  known  as  a  complete  tponyer. 

In  the  usual  course  of  things,  his  fattier  died,  and  he  succeeded  to 
:be  business,  wlieie,  by  extortion,  short  weighty  savings,  scewings,  and 
eolations  of  every  description,  he  managed  to  realise  a  competency ; 
uid  as  wealth,  however  acquired,  produces  friends,  our  hero  became 
tax-collector  and  guardian  of  the  poor. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  of  tax-collector  that  he  first  became  ac- 
luainted  with  Martha  Watson,  the  wife  of  an  industrious  cabinet-maker, 
»  li09e  charms  he  had  no  sooner  seen  than  he  determined  to  secure  them,  let 
he  risk  be  whatever  it  might ;  and  chance,  which  sometimes  favours 
he  wicked,  for  loaiC  tiu;e  seemed  to  place  her  in  his  power,  for  Wat- 
'<ir,'^  business  began  to  fail,  and  his  taxes,  which  bad  been  due  lor  a 
"  h  of  time,  were  still  unpaid, 
was  one  morning,  when  Watson  was  from  home,  that  Priggins 
his  official  knock  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Watson,  who  opened  it,  and 
r  discomfiture,  law  our  hero  with  his  book  in  hand,  inkstand  hung 
^  button  hole,  and  pen  behind  his  ear. 
'ood  morning,  Mrs.  Watson,"  said  he. 

.')0d  morning,  iir.    Will  you  step  in  V  said  Mra.  Watson,  wishing 

as  civil  as  possible, 
"  Tliank  you,"  said  Priggins. 
"  Take  a  seat,  sir." 

I  will,"  said  Priggins,  looking  hor  hard  in  the  face,    "Is  your 

ind  at  home  1" 

No,  sir." 

Ifumph  !"  said  Priggins. 

I  expect  hini  home  shortly,  sir." 

Vou  know,  Mrs.  Watson,  that  there  are  t^vo  quarters  dui  .'" 
'  do,  sir,  and  I  am  very  sorry  '-" 

Can't  wait  any  longer.  Really,  am  very  sorry  to  put  you  to  incon- 
venience ;  but  taxes  must  be  paid." 


Watson  has  had  many  losses.    My  family 
continued  Priggins,  "unless  paid  by 


"I  know,  sir;  hw'c  Mr. 
has  been  sick,  and  I  " 

"  Must  put  in  an  execution, 
this  day  week." 

"  ©h,  dear — oh,  dear.  What  will  become  of  my  poor  children  .^"'ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Watson,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  You  may  find  some  friend  to  assist  you,  perhaps,"  replied  the  tax- 
collecfoi*. 

"Oh,  no — oh,  no,"  said  Mrs,  Watson,  crying.  "My  husband  has 
been  to  all  his  friends." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Watson,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  assist  you,  if  I 
could,  my.self,"  said  Priggins,  regarding  her  attentively.  "  I  piiy 
beauty  in  distress." 

"  Oh,  do,  sir.  Spare  us  a  little  longer  time,  till  busijiess  .shall  be 
more  brisk.  My  husband  will  be  so  grateful,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson,  in 
a  supplicating  tone. 

"And  cau'c  his  wife  be  grateful?"  asked  Priggins. 

"  If  there  be  any  service  that  can  mark  my  sense  of  the  intended 
kindness,  it  is  at  your  service,  and  will  be  remembered  with  the  live^ 
liest  feelmgs  of  gratitude." 

"  I  did  niit  say  that  I  could  give  you  longer  time ;  but  still  I  can 
assist  you,"  replied  Priggins. 

"  And  Heaven  will  reward  you,"  replied  the  disconsolate  wife,  "  for 
your  generosity."' 

"  Well,  then,  matters  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  expect,  I  will  pay 
these  taxes  from  my  own  pocket,"  said  Pjiggins;  "but  upon  one 
condition." 

"  Name  it,  sir." 

"  Your  husband  is  from  home,  Mrs.  Watson.  You  are  a  very  pretty 
woman,  and  I  have  long  been  enamoured  of  you." 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  colouring  deeply,  "I  am  much 
obliged  lo  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  my  personal  appear- 
ance ;  but  1  really  think  that  •" 

"What?  my  dear  Mrs.  Watson,"  asked  Priggins. 

"  It  would  be  better  to  refer  the  matter  to  my  husband,  who  will  he 
home  directly,"  continued  Mrs.  Watson. 

"  You  really  must  misunderstand  ine,  my  dear  madam,"  endeavour^ 
ing  to  look  tender. 

"Then,  perhaps,  sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  be  more  explicit T' 
said  Mrs.  Watson,  mildly. 

"To  be  sure,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Priggins,  n:shing  from  his 
seat,  and  taking  htr  hand,  which  she  construed  into  nothing  more  than 
a  little  ebullition  of  generosity. 

"Well,  sir,  and  v,'hat  do  you  propose?"  said  Mrs,  Watson,  without 
withdrawing  her  hand, 

"  First,  my  love,"  said  Priggins,  as  his  grey  eye  leered  upon  his 
victim,  "I  propose  one  kiss  of  those  pouting  lips.  What  would  I  not 
give  to  call  you  mine.  Surely  so  little  a  favour  will  not  be  denied, 
wnen  you  consider  that  it  will  be  tlie  means  of  preventing  so  much  dis- 
tress to  y^ur  husband  and  family." 

"  What?"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  in  surprise,  and  trembling  with  emotion, 
"  Do  you  thus  " 

"  Proclaim  myself  your  slave,"  said  Priggins,  attempting  to  kiss  her. 
"Your  husband  is  from  home,  and  why  should  we  not  cement  our 
bliss  in  the  joys  of  love  ?" 

"  Dastard  villain  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs,  Wa'.son,  extricating 
herself  from  his  grasp.  "Is  it  thus  that  you  insult  an  unprotected 
woman,  under  the  semblance  of  generosity  ?  Thank  God,  my  husband 
will  be  here  directly  1" 

"  Th-^n  you  can  tell  liim,"  said  Priggins,  coolly,  as  she  repulsed  him. 
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"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Watson;  these  taxes  must  be  paid,  or  the  exe- 
cution will  be  put  in.  Good  morning,"  said  he  again,  and  as  he  walked 
out,  he  slammed  the  door. 

Priggins  had  scarcely  left  the  house,  before  Mr.  Wat?on  returned, 
and  finding  his  wife  absorbed  with  grief  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  demanded  the  cause. 

"  What  has  happened,  my  love  ?"  said  he,  kindly. 

•  <0h— oh,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Watson,  hysterically,  and  the  words  seemed 
to  stick  in  hel-  ttiroat. 

"  Come — come,  my  love  ;  don't  give  way,"  said  her  husband—"  tell 
me  what  has  happened." 

"  Gentleman  said  he  would  give  mamma  some  money,"  replied 
his  little  girl,  who  v/as  standing  by. 

"  Eh,  what  ?"  said  Watson,  "  who  ? — where  V 

"  Mr.  Priggins  has  called,''  at  length' said  Mrs.  Watson. 

"And  what  does  he  say?" 

"  Must  have  the  money  for  the  taxes,"  replied  his  wife,  fer.rful  to 
jnfention  what  had  occurred. 
"  By  when?"  asked  Watson. 

"  This  day  week,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"  I  cannot  do  it,  my  dear." 

"Then  we  shall  have  an  execution,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson,  again 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  There— there— cheer  up,"  said  Watson,  who,  for  the  time,  thought 
more  about  his  wife's  sorrow,  than  either  Priggins  or  the  taxes. 
"  Something  may  turn  up,  my  dear  ;  it  Tt  ay  be  ali  for  tlie  best;"  but 
after  giving  the  matter  a  little  thought,  his  countenance  fell,  and  re- 
garding his  family  attentively  for  a  moment,  he  muttered,  "I  cannot 
do  it,"  and  sunk  listlessly  into  the  chair  beside  him. 

It  was  now  iUrs.  Watson's  turn  to  cheer  her  desponding  husband,  and 
forgetful  of  her  own  sorrow  on  the  instant,  she  soothed  and  encouraged 
his^dejected  soul  by  every  term  that  the  most  genuine  affection  could 
dictate.    It  is  ever  thus  in  adversity  that  woman  is  man's  best  and  j 
dearest  comfoster. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Watson's  aitection,  that  day  week  arrived,  but  the 
money  for  the  taxes  did  not;  a  man  was  pat  in  as  execution,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  five  days  their  goods  were  removed,  and  afterwards 
Bold  to  defray  expenses. 

Thus  left  with  what  few  things  they  could  manage  to  scrape  together, 
a  few  weeks  pas-ed  over,  and  these  were  soon  disposed,  of  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  finally  they  were  ejected  f.om  the  misera- 
ble room  they  occupied. 

In  this  state  of  poverty,  Wa*son  remembered  that  he  hasl  some 
friends  at  Portsmouth  wlio  might  assist  him,  and  the  idea  was  no 
sooner  conceived  th  :n  he  determined  to  put  it  into  execution,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  his  family  from  starvation. 

For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to  muster  a  few  shillings,  the  half  of 
which  he  put  into  his  wife's  hand  ;  then  kissing  her  an  I  the  children, 
and  promising  to  write  and  send  for  them  the  moment  he  could  get  em- 
ploy, he  took  a  stout  stick  and  set  out  for  Portsmouth,'  where  he  ar- 
rived, worn  out  and  penniless. 

«  *  *  if  * 

The  small  stock  of  cash  that  Watson  had  left  his  wife,  in  a  day  or 
two  dwindled  away.  She  struggled  against  her  misery  as  long  as  nature 
couid  endure  it ;  but  the  cries  of  her  children  at  last  compelled  hei-  to 
have  recourse  to  the  parish  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  alive. 

With  a  trembling  and  palpitating  heart  for  the  first  time  she  raised 
her  hand  to  the  knocker  of  the  workhouse  door;  but  a  sudden  chill  j 
seemed  to  paralyse  her  powers,  and  her  arm  fell  powerless  at  her  side.  ' 
At  this  instant  the  infant  in  her  arm  began  to  cry,  and  as  its  piteous 
•wail  struck  upon  her  ear,  she  said,  "It  must  be  done!"  and  again 
raising  her  hand,  gave  a  tvemul-.us  tnotion  to  the  knocker. 

"Well,  ma'am,  what's  for  you?"  said  the  porter,  as  he  opened  the 
door.  . 

"I  want  assistance,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  tamtly. 

"You  want  parish  assistance  !"  ejaculated  the  porter,  as  he  stepped 
back  a  »tep  or  two  in  apparent  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thort  it.  howsumiver,"  returned  the  porter;  "a 
lady  like  you,  with  a  double  knock." 

"  It  slipped  from  my  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

"  Oh,  I  uare  say,"  replied  the  porter.  "  Shall  I  tell  the  beard  that 
a  lady  wi  lies  to  speak  to  them  ?" 

"  I  want  assistance,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson. 

"  Weil,  then,  they  are  now  sitting,  and  when  it  eoiifies  to  your  turn 
you  can  go  in." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson,  who  stood  wailing  f)r  her  turn 
amongst  the  number  of  squalid  miserables  that  occupy  the  outer  room 
of  a  f-aris-h  union  on  board  day 

At  last  it  carae  to  her  turn,  and  being  ushered  into  the  room, 


where  several  well  dressed  men  were  sitting  round  a  long  table  covered 
with  green  cloth,  she  saw  Priggins  amongst  the  number. 

"  Oh,  is  that  you,  Mrs.  Watson?"  said  Priggins,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her.  "This  is  what  your  pride  and  extravagance  has  brought  you  to. 
You  want  relief,  I  suppose  ?" 

To  this  question  Mrs.  Watson  made  no  reply,  being  overcome  by  her 
emotion. 

"  You  want  relief,  my  good  woman  ?"  said  another  of  the  board,  kindly. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Mrs.  Watson. 

"  Come— come,  speak  out,"  said  another  of  the  board ;  "  we  cannot 
be  detained  while  you  are  mincing  your  words  there." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Wa  son,  more  loudly  than  before  to  this 
coarse  speech. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?" 

"  In  the  country,  sir. '  ^ 

"  In  the  country,  indeed  ! — fine  times,  indeed,  when  men  can  go  into 
the  country  and  leave  their  wives  to  become  cliargeable  to  the  parish." 

"  He  went  to  .seek  employa;er,t,  sir  " 

"  Oh,  indeed  ;  why  did  he  not  t:ike  you  with  him  ?" 

"Because,  sir,  upon  his  leaving  me,  he  had  but  a  feAV  shillings  to 
support  hira  until  he  gained  employment." 

"  Humph  !" 

"  1  have  resided  in  this  parish,"  continued  Mrs.  Watson,  "these  ten 
years,  paid  rent  and  taxes,  and  supported  myself  unti'i  •  " 

"  P/ide  and  extravagance,"  said  Priggins,  revengel'uliy,  "reduced 
you  to  your  present  situation.  I  should  deenl  my.self  unw.-rthy  to  be 
one  of  this  honourable  board  If  1  allowed  them  to  be  deceived  by  yrtur 
plausible  story.  I  know  her  well,  gentienien.  Come,  answer  quickly. 
Your  husband  has  gone  on  the  tramp,  you  say,  and  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  take  your  brats  and  go  on  the  traiup  too.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  board  cannot  have  their  time  taken  up  by  listening  to  such 
idle  stoiies  as  yours." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  another  of  the  board,  "  let  the  woman  speak,  and 
then  we  shall  be  Letter  able  to  judge ;  we  have  not  heard  a  syllable  oi 
the  case  yet." 

"Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Priggins,  testily,  "the  case  is  totally  uh- 
worthy  of  your  consideration  ;  they  are  no  better  than  a  set  of  swindlersi 
Whenever  they  have  been  called  upon  by  any  of  us  gentlemen  fot 
rates  or  taxes',  they  have  not  only  attempted  to  defraud  us,  but  have 
given  the  most  vfOlent  abuse,  and  are  in  debt  to  every  tradesman  lii' 
the  neiglibourhood  in  which  they  resided." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  board,  at  this  in'elligenirt; 
"  we  must  dismiss  this  case;  there  are  more  deserving  characters  that 
require  cur  consideration.  Mrs.  Watson,  we  can't  assist  you." 

Thus  repulsed,  and  with  her  heart  ready  to  burst,  Mis.  Watson  soug*! 
her  miserable  home,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  starving  family  inth» 
best  manner  she  was  able.  , 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  however,  she  contrived  to  get  a  scanty  suW 
sistence  by  the  ill-paid  labour  of  shirt-making,  and  in  this  way  sUp, 
ported  herself  and  children  for  some  weeks;  when  one  evening,  as  «b', 
was  sitting  at  wo-k  by  her  miserable  candle,  a  fellow  lodger,  scarcely  ii 
better  circumstances  than  herself,  entered  her  room. 

"  Ah,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Bateman,"  said  Mrs.  Watson  ;  "  how  W 
you  to-day?" 

"Tolerable,  thank  you,"  repli.?d  the  other.  "I  have  brought  yo*  i 
drop  of  broth  for  your  baby." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson.  "  Don't  go  yet; 
for  I  am  very  lonely." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  for  half  an  hour,"  replied  her  visiter.  "  Ho^^ 
do  you  get  on  ?"' 

"  Badly  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Watson.  "I  have  sat  up  these  tlirei 
nights,  and  cannot  get  paid  for  my  labour." 

"  Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  hervisitet;  "  some  people  manage  to  grt  on 
but  I  don't  kno  V  how  they  do  it." 

"  Not  by  hard  work,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson. 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  none  but  rogues  get  on  now-a-days." 

"  I  don't  know  thai,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

"  I  only  know  I  wish  I  had  the  reward  that  is  offered  for  the  mai 
that  l  ai  absconded."  < 
"  What  is  it  ?" 
"  A  hundred  potinds." 
"  What  has  ho  dc  ne  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  was  one  of  the  cpllectors;  you  remember  him,  I  dare  I 
a  tall,  gawky  fellow.    He  has  run  off  with  I  don't  know  how 
thrusand  pounrls  belonging  to  the  parish." 

"  I  don't  kwow  -Ai  the  collectors,"  answered  Mrs.  Watson.  "I 


sit  down 


;ind  he  has  been  the  cause  of  a 


had  any  dealings  but  with  oiae, 

deal  of  my  present  distress."  ^ 

"  Well,  this  one  haR  absconded,  and  they  can't  find  hira  ;  it  fW 

posed  he  has  gone  t«  America." 

"  What's  his  name  V  , 
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"  I  nearly  forget  ;  but  you  caa  see  it  on  the  placard  on  tlie  wall  round 
the  corner.    I  think  it  is  Figgins  " 

"  Pri??Ins  !"  responded  Mrs.  Watson,  putting  down  her  work  to  stare 
at  her  visiter.  "  I  always  thought  he  was  a  rogue  ;  but  he  wiil  meet 
with  his  reward,  if  not  here,  he  will  in  the  next  world." 

"Transportation  for  life,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Bateman. 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure  ;  these  things,  somehow  or  another,  always  get 
hushed  up,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson. 

"  I  roust  get  my  husband's  supper,"  said  her  visiter.    "  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Mrs.  Watjon,  who  again  resumed  her  task. 

After  a  wakeful  night,  in  which  the  thouglits  of  Priggins  obtruded 
themselves  on  her  mind,  she  rose  from  her  palltit  of  straw,  unrefreshed, 
to  commence  another  d&fs  monotonous  toil. 

The  rays  of  the  mornmg  sun,  which  elsewhere  gladdened  and  re- 
freshed all  nature,  here  strag,2;led  into  her  miserable  chamber  through 
the  chiainey-pots  of  the  opposite  houses  and  the  dense  smoke  which 
enveloped  them,  as  the  wearied  mother  broke  a  penny  loaf  amongst  her 
children  for  their  morning  meal ;  and  as  she  was  about  to  put  the 
smallest  portion  of  it  into  her  own  mouth  to  support  nature,  she  was 
startled  by  the  postman's  knock,  and  as  she  leaned  over  the  bannisters 
the  welcome  sound  of  "  for  Mrs.  Watson,"  met  her  ear. 

She  ran  down  stairs  ;  the  letter  was  put  into  her  hands.  It  was  in 
her  husband's  handwriting,  and  upon  returning  to  her  room  to  peruse 
it,  to  her  inexpressible  joy  found  it  to  contain  a  money  order.  Her 
husband  had  obtained  employment,  and  the  enclosed  order  was  to  de- 
fray her  and  her  children's  expenses  to  Portsmouth. 

She  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  and  after  read- 
ing the  letter  three  times,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  addressed 
a  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  in  gratitude  for  its  interposing  power.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  post-office  order  was  quickly  converted  into 
cash,  and  that  with  the  least  po  sible  delay  herself  and  family  made 
their  way  to  meet  their  afFectionate  father  at  Portsmouth. 

All  thoughts  of  Priggins  and  his  inhuman  conduct  had  now  nearly 
vanished  from  her  mind,  and  been  erased  by  the  increased  comforts  she 
now  enjoyed,  when  one  morning  as  she  walked  in  the  streets  of  Ports- 
mouth, an  individual  in  the  garb  of  the  "  society  of  fiiends,"  drew 
Bear  her. 

For  some  seconds  she  regarded  the  person,  and  the  thought  that  she 
had  somewhere  seen  the  man  before  passed  across  her  brow.  As  he 
passed  her,  the  idea  suddenly  struck  her  that  it  was  Priggins,  with  his 
black  whiskers  shaven  off,  and  accosting  him  she  said, — 

"Oh — oh,  you  are  on  the  tramp,  are  you?" 

The  individual — for  it  was  no  other  than  Priggins  himself — turned 
short  round  to  look  upon  the  speaker,  whom  he  no  sooner  saw  than  he 
turned  up  a  narrow  street',  and  walked  leisurely  away,  thinking,  pro- 
bably, that  she  was  unconscious  of  his  defalcation. 

Mrs.  Watson  directly  returned  home,  and  informed  her  husband  of 
all  his  previous  conduct,  and  finished  with  telling  him  of  the  amount 
that  was  offered  for  his  apprehension. 

Without  delay,  Watson  immediately  informed  the  proper  authorities 
1  The  intelligence  was  sent  to  London,  and  Priggins  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody five  minutes  before  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  about 
J  to  sail  for  America. 

Having  been  conveyed  to  London,  he  was  found  guilty  of  one  of  his 
t  tchoolboy  tricks,  only  on  a  larger  scale— viz.,  the  embezzlement  of  several 
thousands  of  the  public  money;  instead  of  being  a  guardian,  he  had  a 
guard  set  over  him,  and,  much  to  his  disappointment,  instead  of  gojng 
on  a  pleasant  trip  to  the  United  States,  was  sent  "  on  the  tramp"  to 
*,  Botany  Bay. 

With  the  hundred  pounds  gained  for  information,  Watson  realised  a 
competent  fortune,  and  lived  to  enjoy  it. 


NtcoLAS  Etiekne  Le  Franc  was  surnamed  Porteuil,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  notary  at  Paris.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  received 
impreysions  even  before  he  was  bom,  which  induced  him  to  become  a 

:  comedian.  When  his  mother  was  pregnant,  the  family  lived  on  the 
Quai  de  la  Merjitserie,  where  every  Sunday  certain  puppet-vhow  buffoons 
erected  scaffolds  and  acted  their  farces  all  the  afternoon,  which  she  ob- 
served from  the  windows,  and  thus,  as  people  have  said,  the  child  in 
early  infancy  employed  himself  with  nothing  but  puippets.  My  testi- 
mony  may  be  believed,  says  the  author  ot  I,a  Bibliotneque  des  Theatres, 

!  for,  having  been  his  fellow  student,  I  often  assisted  at  his  farces,  one 
of  which  I  shall  never  forget,  for  it  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  In  this 
piece,  of  his  own  invention.  Punch  having  received  a  mail  with  news 
from  Flanders,  seats  himself  on  it  to  speak  to  the  courier.  As  it  was 
Intended  to  play  Punch  a  trick,  instead  of  letters,  gunpowder  and 
crackers  were  put  into  the  mall,  which,  being  lighted,  set  fire  to  the 
pasteboard  scenery  and  paper,  burned  the  apparatus  of  the  young  come- 
dian, and  we  were  in  great  danger  of  being  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 


THE  HAPPY  UENCONTRE; 

OR;   THE  SHIPWRECKED  BROTHER. 

"  It's  going  to  rain,  George,"  said  Betty  Patterson  to  her  husband,  as 
they  sat  over  their  peat  fire,  and  the  latter  smoked  his  pipe. 

"  How  do  you  know,  Bet  ?"  returned  her  spouse,  taking  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  cat  rubbing  her  paws  over  her  ears  ?" 

"  Ay — ay,"  returned  George  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  rain." 

"  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  so,  and  this  evening  I  had  a  stranger  in  my 
tea-cup." 

"  A  fiddlestick — nonsense." 

"You  may  call  it  nonsense,  Patterson,  if  you  like ;  but  I  ana  sure 
we  shall  have  a  stranger  here  to-night." 

"  Who  do  you  think  would  go  out  of  doors  such  a  night  as  this.  Bet 't 
Why,  it  rains  now,  as  if  the  heavens  were  coming  down." 

"  It  may,  George,  and  in  spite  of  wind  or  rain,  he  will  be  here." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  it  will  be  V  he  said.  "  You  seem  to  know 
all  about  it  belorehand." 

"  That  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  will  be  a  tall  man." 
Pooh  ! — pooh  !" 

Scarcely  had  Patterson  spoken,  when  a  loud  knock  came  at  the 
door. 

"There,  did  I  not  tell  you  so?"  said  Betty,  exiiltingly,  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat. 

"  You  did,  old  girl,  and  that's  true  ;  hut  see  who  the  stranger  is." 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  give  me  shelter  for  the  night,"  com- 
menced the  stranger,  as  Betty  opened  the  door,  which  the  wind  forced 
back  with  violence. 

"  Come  ir,  friend,"  said  George  ;  "  you  are  welcome.  We  have  been 
expecting  you." 

"  Impossible  !"  replied  the  tall  stranger.  "  I  have  not  been  on  shore 
these  six  months,  so  how  should  you  expect  me?  I  have  been  wrecked 
in  the  vessel  which  has  jast  gone  to  pieces,  off  the  reef  of  rocks  in 
yonder  bay,  and  now  crave  repose  to  recruit  my  exhausted  strength." 

'  And  that  you  shall  have  most  willingly,  friend.  I  am  but  a  poor 
man,  but  whatever  my  cot  affords,  is  at  your  service." 

"I  thank  thee,  friend,"  replied  the  stranger,  "and  I  also  thank 
!  Heaven  I  have  escaped  a  watery  grave,  like  many  of  her  crew." 

"  But  seated,  friend.  Here  is  a  dry  coat  and  shirt  of  mine,  and 
Betty  will  find  you  stockings  and  other  necessaries,  till  your  own  clothes 
are  dry." 

"  You  are  a  generous  man,"  returned  the  stranger.  "  I  feel  much 
indebted  to  your  kindness." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  George.  "  It's  a  poor  case  if  one  cannot 
help  a  man  when  he  stands  in  need  of  it." 

"  You  are  right,  friend." 

"  Do  you  smoke  V  asked  George. 

"  I  do,  like  a  chimney-pot." 

"  Where's  a  pipe  and  baccy,  then  ?" 

When  the  stranger  had  arrayed  himself  in  Patterson's  dry  garments, 
he  filled  the  pipe,  and  commerced  smoking  at  ease.  For  some  time  he 
seemed  lost  in  reverie,  and  finally  a  deep  sigh  escaped  his  bosom. 

"  That  gives  token  of  a  sore  heart,  sir,"  said  Betty,  as  she  placed  an« 
other  log  upon  the  fire. 

"  My  heart  is  none  of  the  most  joyous,"  said  the  stranger,  "In  my 
time  I  have  had  many  things  to  give  it  pain." 

"  And  Avho  has  not?"  asked  George,  thoughtfully.  "  Man  seems  born 
to  trouble." 

"  He  does,  and  I  have  had  my  share,"  replied  the  stranger, 

"  If  you  would  unburden  your  heart,"  replied  George  Pattersoil< 
"  you  will  find  those  here  that  will  sympathise  in  your  misfortunes,'^ 

"One  certainly  does  feel  a  pleasure  in  narrating  one's  grievances," 
replied  the  stranger,  "and  if  I  should  not  be  imposing  too  severe  a 
task  upon  you,  would  just  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  miseries  I  have 
endured." 

"  Proceed." 


It  is  many  years  ago,  (commenced  the  stranger,)  since  I  left 
my  native  land,  and  entered  a  sea-boy  in  a  merchant  vessel.  One  desti- 
nation was  a  port  in  India,  where  we  arriyefl  after  a  prosperous  but 
lengthy  voyage. 

"I,  also,  had  a  brother  that  went  to  sea,"  remarked  old  Patterson^ 
re-filling  his  pipe. 

"  I  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  please  my  captain."  resumed  the 
stranger,  "  who,  upon  aiiiving  at  our  place  of  destination,  made  me 
over  to  the  proprietora  of  the  ship,  to  work  in  their  establishment. 

By  diligence  and  perseverance  I  became  their  clerk,  and  finally  was 
admitted  to     small  share  in  their  affairs ;  it  was  in  thi.s  situation  tha'J 
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1  'first  became  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  and  lovely  Keza,  the  | 
daughter  of  a  native  prince. 

0;ir  house,  had,  for  some  time,  been  transacting  negociations  with  ; 
him  for  produce  of  the  country,  and  other  valuables  ;  and  I,  as  a  pariy  i 
concerned,  was  despatched  to  arrange  many  preliminaries  of  the  bargain.  1 

After  many  days  journey  up  the  country,  where  I  suffered  much  j 
fatigue,  I  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Tabjs,  where  I  was  received  with  i 
every  appearasce  of  hospitality;  but,  nevertheless,  he  had  the  greatest  I 
abhorrence  of  the  English,  who,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  had  stolen  I 
the  country  from  its  rightful  owners. 

His  daughter,  Keza,  paid  me  every  attention  ;  her  dark  full  eye  and 
simple  elegance  pierced  my  v^ry  soul,  and  I  fancied  the  love  with  which 
I  regarded  her  was  reciprocal. 

What  was  more  delightful,  I  found  she  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  English  language,  having  partially  learned  it  from  many  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  who  had  visited  her  father,  and  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Ca'curta. 

Eveiy  day  my  attachment  for  the  lovely  girl  grew  more  strong;  she 
also  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in  my  conversation,  and 
regarded  me  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  That  our  love  was  mutual  1 
felt  convinced,  and  could  no  longer  di-isemble  the  fact  from  her. 

"  My  beloved  Keza,"  said  I,  as  we  one  evening  walked  to  enjoy  the 
breeze  that  had  just  sprang  up;  "I  cannot  longer  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  declare  the  ardour  of  my  passion  for  you  ;  henceforth  I  cannot 
live  without  you ;  your  presence  will  be  a  continual  sunshine  to  my 
existence." 

*'  Oh,"  replied  the  lovely  girl,  raising  her  hands  to  Heaven,  "  then 
you  love  Kezn  !  the  great  spirit  bless  you  f  r  it;  Keza  would  even  love 
you  al-o — live  with  you — be  your  nurse— fan  you  while  you  sleep." 

"  No,  ray  beloved  girl,"  I  replied,  "  the  wife  of  an  Englishman  is 
no  slave." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  She  is  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  bosom,  and,  in  his  country, 
they  are  paid  the  greatest  honours." 

"  Ha  !  no  slave  there  ? — and  vrlll  j'ou  take  me  to  your  country  to  be 
your  wife?" 

"  1  will,  with  your  parent's  permission." 

"  That  he  never  will  give,"  sighed  Keza, 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  him?" 

*'  Oh,  no,  I  dare  not;  I  well  know  his  animosity  to  your  countrymen, 
and  to  think  of  becomiug  the  wife  of  one,  would  be  certain  death  to  me." 
"  Is  his  hatred,  then,  so  implacable  ?" 
"  It  is." 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  returned  I,  "  what  unholy  passions  does  the 
love  of  gain  and  conquest  stir  up  in  the  human  heart,  when  all  should 
be  harmony  and  peace." 

After  various  converse  of  this  description,  we  parted  with  mutual 
vows  of  constancy,  and  each  retired  to  our  sleeping  apartments. 

«  #  *  * 

The  time  now  drew  nigh  for  my  fleparture  ;  the  elephants  had  been 
loaded  with  the  ware  for  which  I  had  bartered,  and  all  was  readj  to  be  in 
motion.  I  only  waited  to  take  my  farewell  of  my  adored  Keza,  and,  to 
my  grief,  saw  her,  as  she  approached,  bathed  in  tears. 

"  For  the  present,  Keza,"  said  1,  "  I  must  leave  you;  business  com- 
pels me  to  part  from  you  for  a  few  short  months ;  at  the  end  of  which 
I  will  return." 

"  Short  do  you  call  the  time  which  will  separate  Keza  from  all  she 
loves? — no,  no,  we  cannot  part  so  soon." 

"  But  necessity  corapcli  me,  love,"  replied  I,  as,  with  a  breaking 
heart,  I  endeavoured  to  force  myself  from  her  embrace. 

"  It  cannot  bs  ! — it  cannot  be  1"  she  sighed,  as  she  wept  upon 
my  neck. 

"  Joy  of  my  soul,"  said  I,  "  I  will  again  return  to  you." 

"  Ah,  once  separated  from  Keza,  she  will  die  as  a  blade  of  grass." 
Be  assured  of  my  constant  and  unalterable  love,  dear  girl ;  and,  for 
the  present,  let  that  console  your  troubled  mind — now  farewell." 

"  1  w'll  never  part  from  yiu — never  1"  said  Keza,  clingitifj  with 
her  beautifully  rounded  but  darlc  skinned  arms  around  my  neck ;  "  I 
will  never  .'€ave  you." 

For  some  ni.'uutes  1  stood  irresolute— the  time  was  passing  rapidly — 
Slow  could  I  use  force  to  free  myself  from'  such  impassioned  love?  There 
•was  but  one  remedy. 

"  Keza,"  said  I,  "  will  yon  put  faith  in  my  honour,  and  travel  Avith 
me;  you  shall  be  my  wife  thC  iirst  moment  I  can  lind  a  clergyman  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  our  marri.'^JJc." 

For  a  moment  the  d;irk  eye  of  the  lively  Indian  Hashed  with  the  fire 
of  the  most  exuberant  joy.  It  spoke  volumes  to  my  soul;  there,  in  that 
single  glance,  I  saw  the  pure  c^evotednes.s  of  ivcmian's  love,  and  felt, 
that  from  lienceforth,  without  her  love  to  cheer  my  path,  my  life  would 
l/e  a  dreary  void.  j 


"Quick — quick — my  soul's  existence  !"  said  I,  "ere  some  unfore- 
seen circumstance  mar  our  project." 

I,  at  that  moment,  raised  my  head  from  off  her  expressive  and  love- 
speaking  eyes,  when  they  encountered  those  of  her  fierce  and  impla- 
cable father.  They  ro.led  like  halls  of  fire  within  his  darkened  features. 
— He  spoke  not  a  single  syllable,  but,  takii.g  from  his  belt  a  richly- 
mounted  pistol,  he  presented  the  muzzle  to  the  brain  of  Keza. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant— a  loud  report  followed,  and  the 
beautiful  Indian  UYi  a  lifeless  corpse  at  my  very  feet — the  ball  had  per- 
forated her  brain. 

For  son.e  minutes  I  stood  stupified  upon  the  spot,  gazing  upon  the 
murdered  form  of  all  I  had  ever  loved  on  earth,  and  that,  too,  by  a 
parent's  hand. 

"Englishman!"  said  the  prince,  arousing  me  from  my  lethargy; 
"thus  do  I  account  worthless  aught  that  could  conceive  a  love  for 
any  of  a  nation  whose  soul  is  but  one  scheme  of  avarice,  and  spread 
naught  but  desolation  to  attain  it, — yonder  lies  your  ^-ath  !" 

I  had  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  I  mounted  tlie  elephant  for  my 
use,  and  with  a  heart  bleeding  to  the  very  core,  retraced  my  steps  to 
B  ,  where  niy  partners  were  awaiting  my  arrival. 

India  had  no  charms  now  for  me.  I  longed  to  leave  a  land  where 
everything  called  up  to  my  imagination  the  form  of  my  murdered 
Keza.  As  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  I  begged  to  withdraw 
my  name  from  the  firm,  and  finding  I  had  realized  enough  to  support 
me  comfortably  in  my  native  land,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  India. 

For  some  months  the  weather  proved  favourable  ;  but  upon  coming 
into  the  northern  latitudes  we  began  to  experience  the  varieties  of  the 
climate.  Upon  arriving  in  the  Channel  the  gale  began  to  be  felt  with 
violence.  We  shc-tened  all  <he  sail  we  couid  without  etfect  —the  waves 
nov/  rolled  mountains  h'gh— the  lightnicg  flashed — and  the  thunder 
rolled  with  av,'ful  grandeur — and,  upon  arriving  within  sight  of  land, 
we  hoisted  a  signal  for  a  pilot;  but  such  was  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
that  none  could  reach  tlie  vessel.  We  finally  struck  upon  a  rock,  when 
our  noble  ship  went  to  pieces,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  I  gained  the 
shore  by  swimming. 

"  And  here  you  are,  my  friend,"  said  George,  when  the  sirauger  had 
ended  his  narration. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  latter;  "thank  God  I  have  escaped  a  watery 
grare,  and  Jacob  Pearson  is  once  again  in  his  native  land  !" 

"  Jacob  Pearson !"  exclaimed  the  aged  owner  of  the  cottage  in  sur- 
prise ;  "  is  your  name  Jacob  Pearson  ?" 

"It  is,  dcublle^s,"  returned  the  stranger. 

"  Of  the  town  of  Y  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  And  son  of  Martha  and  Philip  Pearson,  who  lived  in  the  small 
house  by  the  church  i" 

"  Exactly  so,  my  friend,"  replied  Jacob  ;  "  you  .seem  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  my  poor  parents?" 

"  I  ought  too,  man  !"  returned  George,  rising,  and  taking  his  brother 
by  the  hand  ;  "  do  you  not  remember  your  brother  George?" 

"  My  brcther  George ! — is  he  still  alive  ?" 

"  And  stands  before  you  !" 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Jacob,  as  he  tenderly  embraced  his 
aged  brother;  "  do  I  live  to  see  this  day — have  I  yet  those  alive  who 
are  dear  to  me  by  the  tie  of  blood?" 

"Ah,  my  dear  brother!"  returned  George;  "fortune  plays  strange 
tricks  with  a  family.  When  I  was  out  in  the  world,  you  were  then  an 
infant.  I  have  been  for  years  trying  to  earn  a  scanty  living  by  plough- 
ing a  few  acres  of  my  native  soil,  while  you  have  been  traversing 
distant  lands,  and  ploughing  the  waters  of  the  raging  sea,  gaining  wealth." 

"  True,  George  ;  but  tor  the  future  you  may  lay  aside  your  plough 
I  have  enough  for  both  ;  here,  with  you,  I  will  remain." 

The  appearance  of  the  cottage  soon  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect 
with  the  increase  of  capital  expended  on  it.  The  plough  had  been 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  li'"e  of  Geoige  Pearson,  and  now,  in  his  old  ag 
ho  could  not  leave  its  use  alone.  The  few  acres  were  converted  into  man 
acres,  and  before  long,  wnere  once  stood  the  humble  cot  that  ha 
aflforded  shelter  to  the  half-drowned  brother,  a  handsome  brick  dwellin 
rose.  Jacob  Pearson,  who  could  not  remain  inactive,  devoted  ih 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  soo 
became  an  eminent  farmer — the  pride  of  old  England. 


PiROji's  Opinion  op  Saurasin — Piroa,  discontented  with  the  pe 
formance  of  Sarrasin  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Gustavus  Vasa,"  and  knowin 
that  actor  had  been  an  abbe  in  his  youth,  called  aloud  from  the  amp 
theatre — "  That  man  who  was  not  worthy  of  being  consecrated 
twenty-four,  is  equally  unworthy  of  being  excommunicated  at  sixty 
All  actors  in  France  used  to  be  excommunicated.    Sarrasin,  however, 
said  to  have  been  r-n  excellent  comedian. 
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SILVESTER  AND  ROSINA; 

OR,  THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE. 
- 1»  the  times  when  Cornwall  was  governed  by  its  owa  nrince,  there 
reigned  over  th's  little  peninsula  of  Albion  a  young  king,  named  Mark, 
descended  in  the  second  degree  from  the  monarch  who  has  been  ren- 
dered to  famous  by  the  amours  of  his  queen,  the  beautiful  Isoelda,  Avith 
the  illustrious  >^ut  un'ortunate  Tri.-tan. 

This  prince  had  inherited  great  treasures  from  his  grandsire,  whose 
immediate  successor  he  was  ;  his  father  having  died  without  having 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Mark  was  profuse  without  gene- 
rosity, voluptuous  and  sumptuous  without  taste  or  eLgance,  and 
rapacious  without  economy.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which 
fell  to  him  ac  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  he  abandoned  himself  at 
discretion  to  the  tyranny  of  his  passions  and  humours,  and  plunged 
into  an  ocean  of  expense,  which  could  not  have  been  sustained  by  a 
kingdom  thrice  as  populuus  and  opulent  as  his  own.  The  lormer  pro- 
duce of  his  finances  not  sufficing  to  his  immoderate  prodigality,  he 
oppressed  his  subjects  with  new  rnd  excessive  imposts  ;  and,  when  he 
had  exhausted  their  wealth,  endeavoured  to  supply  his  wasted  fniids  by 
alienating  their  allegiance,  and  selling  their  persons  to  the  neighbouring 
potentates.  Though  his  kingdom  was  hourly  impoverishing,  Mark  still 
maintained  a  splendid  court,  and  enlarged  his  expenditure  as  his  means 
of  supporting  it  diminished.  The  regular  and  orQinajy  sources  of  wealth 
being  dried  up  to  him,  he  would  have  recurred  to  extraordinary  and 
Bupernatural  measures,  to  replenish  bis  empty  coffers,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  public  that  Mark's  desires  and  expectations  had  taken  th's  direc- 
tion, than  he  was  besieged  by  an  host  of  candidates ;  some  announc.ng 
themselves  magicians,  others  necromancers,  others  again  alchymtsts 
and  astrologers ;  but  all  being  in  reality  impostors  and  depredators. 
All  these  were  received  by  the  credulous  king  with  every  form  of 
honour  and  confidence ;  for  Mark  added  to  his  other  weaknesses  that 
of  being  the  most  undiscerning  pnd  unsuspeciiiig  of  men.  In  con- 
sequence  his  court  was  overrun  with  these  rapacious  vermin,  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  a  few  scienrilic  phrases,  were  e  abled  to  find  their 
way  without  difficulty  or  danger  to  the  heart  and  treasury  of  the  simple 
and  incautious  prince;  and  as  the  impostors  percdvd  teat  the  good 
monarch  wr.s  no  friend  to  monopolies,  they  easily  resolved  into  one 
fraternity  of  depredators,  and  to  his  intinite  saiisiaction  confederated 
and  made  common  cause  to  prey  upon  his  easiness. 

Some  years  elapsed  without  advancing  Mark  a  uair's  breadth  towards 
the  object  o  bis  wishes,  and  without  his  accumulated  disappointments 
having  in  the  lea^t  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  his  hopes.  He  had 
caused  half  hi*  liitie  realm  to  be  dug  up  in  tearch  of  stcrei  treasures, 
without  discovering  enough  of  gold  to  pay  a  tithe  of  his  expenses  in 
the  search;  and  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  transmute  the  copper  aud 
tin,  with  which  the  mines  of  his  kingdom  abounded,  into  tlie  nobler 
metals,  he  had  squandered  ail  the  cunency  of  hi-,  kingdom.  These 
repeated  miscarriages  would  have  opened  the  ejes  of  ever>  other  mas  ; 
but  Mark,  who;!e  sight  grew  more  and  more  dazzled  and  confused 
with  his  discernments,  becaroe  still  more  impatient  In  the  search,  and 
eager  for  the  almighty  stone  wi>ich  was  to  reimburse  his  expenses,  in 
pro"orti  n  as  it  eluded  his  pursu.t. 

I  length  an  Egyptian  adept  announced  liimsejf  at-  the  court  of 
as  a  dif ciple  of  the  Heaven  m-tructed  Hermes.  He  called  him- 
:  .'lisfragmuiosiris,  wore  a  lieard  that  fell  in  fleecy  wa  es  below  his 
jKirdle,  bore  a  gor/eous  mitre  on  his  head,  c.  owned  witli  a  golden  sphynx, 
along  robe  inscrbed  with  hie  oglyphics  and  bound  with  a  zone,  on 
[Which  were  described  the  twelve  signs  of  ihe  ecliptic.  King  Mark 
iS8teemed  himself  the  happiest  of  men  in  having  at  his  cuirt  a  sage 
I  >f  80  impressive  and  specious  appearance;  and,  though  the  Egyptian 
imaintaidpd  a  dignified  and  u  ouri  reserve,  the  caresses  ot  the  monarch 
jioon  subdued  his  haughty  distancf,  and  they  became  knit  in  a  very 
,  ntirnate  friendship.  Everything  about  him,  form,  attire,  language, 
!  leportment,  and  manner  of  living,  announced  an  extraordinary  cha- 
f-2cter.  He  always  a'e  in  solitude,  and  of  unusual  viands;  he  had 
«veral  enormous  serpents,  and  a  vast  crocodile  in  h  s  (hamb^r,  whom 
!  le  ever  accosted  with  great  respect,  and  with  whom,  at  certain  times, 
le  was  understood  to  hold  conierences. 

What  wholly  subdued  the  confidence  of  Mark  to  him  was  his  being 
losaessed  of  many  precious  and  rare  curiosities,  and  liis  custom  of 
.peakiiig  of  great  sums  as  me-e  trifle?.  All  the^e  concurring  parti- 
■ulars  wfougiit  on  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Cornwall,  and  so  excited  his 
'  ;uriosity  and  impatience,  that  he  could  no  longer  govern  them,  and 
Jrit.h  £0  much  vehennence,  yet  delicacy,  did  he  urge  hi-  invitations  to 
inntidenre,  that  the  wise  Misfragmutosiris,  moved  by  gratitude  for  the 
mmerous  favours  the  prince  had  Ijestowed  on  him,  or  vanquished  by 
ii^  importunify,  finally  consented,  after  having  admitted  hi<i  benelactor 
'  nto  some  of  the  liigh^r  orders  of  the  hermetic  polity,  to  reveal  the 
wondrous  talo  of  his  character  and  historj'. 


I  "  I  was  a  man,"  commenced  Misfragmutosiris,  "  like  others  of  my  race, 
nor  any  way  exalted  above  my  brethren,  but  by  a  pa-tial  acquaintance 
with  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  when  a  fortunate  cuiiosl'y  impelled 
me  one  day  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis. 
An  hieroglyphic  inscription,  which  I  casually  perceived  over  the  door  of 
ihe  first  chamber,  led  me  to  a  su  spicion  that  this  edifice  was  no  other 
than  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  Hermes.  I  resolved,  in  consequence 
of  this  suggestion,  to  explo  e  the  pyramid  at  an  hour  when  I  should  be 
secure  from  mortal  inte  ruption,  and  my  audacity  would  still  be  inco.n- 
ceivable  to  me,  were  I  not  convinced  that  this  heroic  design,  to  which 
my  ov.-n  soul  was  not  commensu-ate,  had  been  infused  mto  me  by  a 
superior  spirit.  Under  t»ie  guidance  and  protection  of  that  power,  who 
had  animated  and  enaboldened  m.e  to  so  noble  an  enterprise,  I  ascended 
into  the  awful  pile  at  the  hour  of  midniglit  darki  ess,  without  com- 
panion and  without  light.  I  had  crept  along  a  gentle  acclivity  for  some 
time,  and  then  pursued  my  way  down  an  a'm.ost  impercepiible  descent, 
when  I  suddenly  jterceived  a  globe  of  pure  fire,  that  gently  daacing 
before  me  seemed  to  invite  me  to  pursue  its  au^picious  light. 

"  I  followed  the  light,  and  arrived  through  a  serpentine  and  narrow 
avenue  at  a  quadrangular  hall,  which  conducted  me  to  another  passage. 
After  creeping  along  this  alley  lor  some  minutes,  I  found  myself  at  the 
junction  of  two  passages ;  one  of  which  to  the  right  rose  with  a  mode- 
rate ascent,  while  the  other  continued  lineally  in  the  same  direction  I 
had  been  pursuing.  Observant  to  the  guidance  of  my  self-moving 
beacon,  I  chose  the  defile  to  ihe  left,  which  1  pursued  till  I  found  my- 
self on  the  margin  of  a  deep  well.  By  the  vivid  light,  which  the  ball 
scattered  on  every  side,  I  discerned  number  of  short  iron  bars  pro- 
jecting in  a  horizontal  diiection  from  the  side  of  the  cylindrical 
cavity,  vhich,  wind  ng  roun'i  the  vail,  formed  a  kind  of  spiral  stairs 
in  the  highest  degree  perilous.  Without  long  deliberation  or  delay  I 
prepared  to  descend  these  hazardous  steps,  and  had  not  gone  above 
three  or  four  steps,  when  I  was  delivered  to  utter  darkness  by  the 
suuden  extinction  of  the  luminous  ball.  I  know  not  how,  in  the  dis- 
order of  the  first  sui-prise,  I  escaped  being  precipitated  to  ihe  bottom  of 
the  gulph.  Collect  ng  myself,  however,  I  confirmed  my  constancy,  and 
proceeded  to  climb  down  with  redoubled  caution,  which  the  thick 
obscurity  in  which  I  was  involved  rendered  indispensable.  I  was 
compelled  to  remain  suspended  by  the  hands  to  one  bar,  such  was  the 
distance  betv/een  them,  till  I  had  with  my  feet  found  out  another.  At 
length,  judge  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation,  when  I  perceived  that 
these  dangerous  stairs  proceeded  no  further,  ?.nd  heard  the  dashing  of 
noisy  waves  just  below  me.  Scarcely  could  1  >etain  my  fortitude  and 
I  presence  of  mind,  when  1  happily  perceived  level  with  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  well,  an  opening,  through  which  glimmered  a  pale  and  doubt- 
ful I'gtit.  Poisii  g  myself  as  well  as  was  possible  m  so  precarious  and 
unsteady  a  situation,  I  sprang  with  a  prodigious  effect  from  my  narrow 
supports,  and  fortunately  attained  the  aperture  which  opened  to  me, 
by  a  long  and  laborious  passage,  the  entrance  into  a  vast  cavern  of 
uni  ewn  granite,  feebly  illuminated  by  a  large  carbuncle,  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  its  spacious  roof.  Conceive  my  astonishment  when  I  saw 
myself  on  the  verge  of  an  impetuous  flood,  that  with  a  deafening  roar 
rushed  from  a  chasm  in  one  side  of  the  rocKy  cavern,  and  thundered 
down  over  broken  cliifs  with  tremendous  violence.  I  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  ;  but  consideration  could  assist  me  with  no  directions. 
I  threw  off  my  garments,  and,  binding  them  together,  made  them  tast 
to  my  head,  and  boldly  plunged  into  the  foam.ng  torrent.  With  pro- 
digious rapidity  it  hurried  me  through  a  dim,  overarching  cavern  of 
vast  length,  that  here  and  there  received  a  dreadful  light  from  sheets  of 
livid  naptha  that  licked  its  smooth-worn  sides.  At  length  I  felt  that 
the  flood  grew  more  and  more  feeble  and  shallow,  and  finally  losing 
itselt  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  it  left  me  reclmed  in  a  spacious  cave 
on  a  quantity  of  soft  moss.  An  inconceivable  heat,  that  enveloped  me 
on  all  sides  in  this  dreary  place,  cried  my  garments  so  expeditiously, 
that  I  ins  antly  clothed  myseli",  and  p.oceeded  to  explore  whitlier 
I  should  be  conducted  by  an  excessively  narrow  avenue,  through  which 
a  blight  gleam  penetrated  into  the  gloomy  cavern  where  1  had  been 
left  by  tne  torrent. 

"  As  I  advanced  a.long  the  passage,  I  heard  a  crackling  and  roaring, 
like  that  of  furious  flames.  I  crawled  onwards,  and  Jound  the  apeiture 
gradually  lar^-e,  till  I  arrived  at  a  .•■pacious  vault,  which  ob.-^tructed  my 
wj^ybyanew  obstacle  far  more  formioable  and  insurmountable  than, 
any  of  the  preceding  ones.  I  beheld  before  me  a  fiery  lake,  that  rolled 
its  flaming  billows  over  the  basin  of  solid  granite  that  contained  it, 
and  al.most  licked  my  feet  with  its  devouring  waves.  In  place  of  a 
bridge  I  saw  a  slip  of  red  hot  copper,  reaching  from  one  coast  to  the 
f'lher,  that  was  scarcely  four  palms  in  wid.h.  • 

"  How  I  pa-ted  over  ihe  gulph  of  liquid  fire  I  can  scarcely  tell  ;  but 
it  is  enough  that  I  traversed  it.  Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  opposite 
coast,  and  regained  some  composure,  ere  I  way  snatched  by  a  tem- 
pestuous wind,  and  toia  with  inconceivabk  rapidity  through  the. 
blackest  and  i^  ost  Stygian  darkness,    I  lost  all  sense  and  recollection, 
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in  the  veheiueiice  of  motion,  ap.d  came  not  to  myself  till  I  was  roused 
by  being  thrown  with  violence  against  a  massy  gate.  It  flew  open,  and 
I  found  myself  lying  in  a  stately  hall,  whose  splendid  vault  rei  resented 
the  celestial  hemisphere,  and  blazed  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
carbuncles  as  with  the  effulgent  luminaries  of  Heaven. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  serenity  and  presence  of  mind,  my  eyes  were 
struck  with  the  view  cf  a  folding  portal  of  ebony,  before  vrhich,  in  front  of 
each  other,  lay  two  sphinxes,  of  colossal  magnitude,  formed  of  the  finest 
ivo.'y.  But  to  my  great  regret  they  lay  so  close  together,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  pass  between  them  to  gain  the  portal. 

"  While  I  stood  in  front  of  the  forbidden  gates,  revolving  in  my  eager 
mind  the  means  of  disclosing  the  mysteries  they  withheld  from  me,  I 
accidentally  cast  my  eyes  over  the  portal,  and  perceived,  inscribed  in 
the  venerable  characters  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchs,  which  were  not  un- 
known to  me,  the  sacred  and  illustrious  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistiis. 
In  a  spontaneous  effusion  of  joy  and  wonder  I  uttered  the  revered  name 
aloud,  and  no  sooner  had  the  hallowed  sounds  passed  my  lips,  than  the 
portals  with  obedient  intelligence  opened  of  themselves ;  the  sphinxes 
instantly  assumed  life,  gazed  on  me  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  receded 
from  each  other  sufficiently  to  let  me  pass  between  them.  I  urged 
onwards,  and  had  scarcely  stepped  over  the  ebon  threshold,  when  the 
doors  closed  on  me  with  mighty  violence,  and  imprisoned  rhe  in  a  cir- 
cular ball  of  black  jasper,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome  of  porphyry, 
the  sacred  gloom  of  which  was  from  time  to  time  illuminated  bysndden 
flashes  of  ligh'ning ;  and  by  this  awful  and  alarming  light  I  discovered  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  a  sumptuous  bed  of  state  of  indescribable  mag- 
nificence, whereon  was  reclined  a  venerable  and  ancient  form,  of  un- 
usual stature,  with  a  bald  head  and  snow-white  beard,  that  attested 
his  vast  antiquity,  having  his  hands  clasped  over  his  breast.  So  preg- 
nant was  every  divine  feature  with  intelligence  and  sp  rit,  that,  tbough 
his  eyelids  were  closed,  I  could  not  decide  whether  the  inaction  in 
which  he  lay  was  a  transient  slumber,  or  the  fatal  torpor  of  death. 

"  After  some  time,  I  perceived  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  form  a 
scroll  of  curious  paper,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  and  mysterious 
characters  of  various  kinds.  An  unspeakable  desire  to  become  the 
possessor  of  this  paper  availed  itself  at  the  first  glance  of  my  whole 
soul,  since  I  had  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  repository  cf  the  sage's 
most  valuable  and  recondite  secrets. 

"  My  wishes  at  length  mastered  my  fears,  and  my  faltering  hand 
already  touched  the  valuable  treasure,  when  a  lightning  blast  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  dragons,  that  robbed  all  my  members  of 
motion,  and  extended  me  on  the  marble  floor  so  debilitated  and  im- 
potent, that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  rise.  At  this  instant  a  small 
winged  and  crested  serpent,  that  cast  a  blsze  of  ligHt  on  every  side  of 
him,  descended  from  the  dome,  and  breathed  a  tenfold  life  into  me. 

"  I  rose  renewed  and  enlivened,  and  beheld  before  me  a  lovely  boy 
sitting  on  a  lotus  leaf,  who,  pressing  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  on 
his  lip,  reached  to  me  in  his  left  the  precious  scroll  which  I  had  seen 
at  the  feet  of  the  reverend  sage,  and  so  warmly  coveted.  I  recognised 
the  god  of  sacred  Silence,  and  prostrated  myself  on  the  earth  before 
him.  But  while  J  humbled  my  eyes  to  the  ground  he  vanished, 
and  I  perceived,  to  my  inextricable  ama/.ement,  that  instead  of 
•being  in  the  bowels  of  the  pyramid,  1  was  in  my  own  chamber  at 
Memphis." 

I'rodifcious,  miraculous,  by  my  Icir.gly  honour,"  cried  Mark,  who 
liad  imbibed  with  greedy  and  unsuspicious  ears  the  whole  of  this  in- 
credible recital,  which  htiffened  and  petrified  all  his  limbs  Avith  asto- 
nishment, and  overpowered  bis  apprehension  with  -wonder.  "  What 
a  precious  manuscript  must  this  be!  wliat  would  I  not  consent 
to  give  but  for  a  moment's  sight  of  it?  May  I  henceforth  hope  to 
behold  it,  sage  Egyptian  ?  My  gratitude,  like  my  pleasure,  shall  be 
unbounded." 

"  I  should  want  no  motive  but  my  respect  and  duty  to  your  majesty, 
were  it  still  in  my  possession,  to  commit  it  to  your  hands  and  disclose 
its  contents  without  reserve  to  you.    But — " 

"Alas!"  interrupted  Mark,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  "  and  is  the  glorious 
prize  no  longer  in  your  possession  ?" 

"  It  remained  with  me  no  longer  than  seven  days,  vrhich  time  com- 
j)leted,  the  celestial  infant  reappeared  on  the  lotus  leaf,  took  the  sacred 
scroll  from  my  hands,  and  vanished  with  it  for  ever.  But  these  seven 
days  were  to  me  precious  as  the  week  of  creation  ;  they  made  me  master 
of  seven  arcana,  the  least  of  which  is  powerful  enough  to  arrest  the 
course  of  nature,  and  repeal  its  most  immutable  laws.  Since  this 
memorable  night,  which  raised  me  above  mortality,  more  ,than  twelve 
ages  have  passed  over  my  head." 

"More  than  twelve  centuries!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  monarch. 
"  Oh,  heavens !  more  than  twelve  centuries  !  Is  it  possible?" 

"  All  is  possible,"  answered  the  profound  disciple  of  the  sage 
Hemes,  with  his  usual  tranquillity,  "  to  the  true  and  consummate  adept. 
This  Rtands  within  the  power  of  the  last  and  least  of  my  arcana. 
tJince  I  have  bpcn  possessed  of  these,  the  -svliolc  earth  and  all  its  ele- 


ments have  been  my  country  and  habitation,  and  I  see  generations  and 
people  passing  into  decay  and  oblivion  like  the  leaves  of  the  grove  or 
the  herbage  of  the  mead.  I  dwell  now  in  this,  now  in  that  region  of 
the  world;  assume  now  this  sha^^e  and  character,  now  that:  in  i-hort, 
all  modes  of  beings  are  open  to  roe ;  but  when,  in  my  revolutions,  1 
meet  with  that  rarest  phoenix,  a  good  prince,  I  joyfully  make  my  powers 
his  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of  public  benefit." 

Here  Mark  was  almost  distracted  with  the  alternate  agitation  of  hope 
and  apprehension.  He  fancied  he  now  possessed  a  friend,  administrstor 
of,  and  sovereign  over,  all  the  powers  of  nature,  imagined  himself 
already  possessed  of  the  philosophers  stone,  and,  confident  of  speedily 
converting  all  the  copper  of  his  mines  into  sterling  gold,  took  no  care 
for  the  morrow,  but  gave  every  day  the  most  magnificent  entertainments. 
The  fame  and  history  of  the  wonderful  man  sustained  the  sinking 
credit  of  Mark,  and  enabled  him,  with  the  marrow  of  his  land,  to  renew 
his  profusion.  His  consort.  Queen  Mabillia,  with  her  ladies,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increase  the  splendour  and  expense  of  these  festivities. 
King  Mark,  like  mo  t  of  those  distinguished  for  folly  and  levity  of 
character,  had  a  strong nassion  for  variety,  awd  had  long  ago  given  his 
royal  partner  much  reason  to  complain  of  his  neglect  and  inconstancy. 
The  jealousy  in  which  the  wounded  sensibility  of  the  princess  had  dis- 
played it.self,  had  become  so  unpleasant  and  vexatious  to  Mark,  that, 
always  putting  in  a  salvo  for  her  virtue,  he  would  often  wi<.h  that  her 
sereRe  majesty  would  discover  any  other  niode  of  amusement  than  the 
pleasure  she  appeared  to  derive  from  disturbing  and  embittering  his 
pa-times.  He  accoulingly  took  no  note  of,  or,  as  the  mere  sagacious 
politicians  of  his  court  surmised,  secretly  connived  at,  the  rapid  ad- 
vances that  a  young  knight,  named  Floribel  of  Nicomedia,  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  the  court  with  no  recomiEendations  but  Lis  person  and 
merits,  was  daily  making  in  the  afftctions  of  the  queen.  Jn  fact,  so 
effectually  bad  he  exhibited  his  graces,  that  the  fair  Mabillia,  in  a  short 
time,  could  not  disguise,  even  to  herself,  her  partial.ty  for  the  amiable 
Floribel;  as,  bowever,  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  oppose  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  impulse  of  tenderness,  her  love  and  her  virtue  divided 
her  tim,e  so  completely  between  them,  that  Mark  found  himself  no 
longer  interrupted  or  disturbed  in  his  slight  digressions  from  conjugal 
fidelity. 

It  was  now  some  m.cntks  since  the  intellectual  heir  of  the  great 
Trismegistus  had  been  entertained  with  regal  munificence  at  his  court, 
and  Mark  now  began  to  think  himself  possessed  cf  indisputable  claims 
on  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  the  adept.  Misiragmutosirls  indeed, 
on  all  occasions,  had  declared  against  costly  gifts  and  expensive  com- 
pliments; but  small  presents,  he  was  went  to  say,  that  derive  all  their 
value  from  the  donor's  friendship,  of  wliich  they  are  the  symbols  and 
pledges,  no  friend  can  refuse  to  accept  Irom  l-is  heart's  brother.  As, 
however,  our  i(feas  of  great  and  small  are  relative,  and  the  adept  spoke 
of  things  that  in  vulgar  estimat-on  rank  among  the  highest,  as  of 
comparative  worthless  trifles,  the  little  presents  he  had  deigned  to 
accept,  as  testim.onies  of  Mark's  friendship,  had  nearly  exhausted  th* 
treasury  of  the  liberal  monarch,  and  the  necessity  of  replcnis'nng  it 
grew  extremely  clamrious  and  urgent.  The  Egyptian,  when  the 
state  of  his  royal  host's  finances  was  made  known  to  bin- ,  showed  him- 
self disposed  to  assist  in  extricating  the  prince  from  his  dilbculties,  and, 
on  the  first  inquiry  made  by  King  Mark  respecting  the  extent  of  his 
power  over  metallic  substances,  did  not  scmple  to  confess,  that  the 
philosopher's  stone  was  the  meanest  and  least  valuable  of  the  secrets,  in 
point  both  of  utility  of  eflect  and  facility  of  its  process. 

"The  genui.e  hermetic  stone,"  said  he,  "can  be  composed  of  no 
other  materia;.'-  than  the  finest  and  most  perfect  gems  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  diamonds,  emerah-ls,  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  pearls,  and 
onyxes.  The  amalgamation  of  these,  which  by  means  of  a  menstrura 
of  marine  acid,  incojporated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  wonderfully  activfr 
and  fugitive  cil,  extracted  from  a  condensation  of  sun-beams,  is  les»' 
arduous  and  expensive  than  tedious,  and  requires  rather  an  unusual 
constancy  of  patience  and  attention  than  any  uncommon  power  ta 
skill  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  can  never  succeed  to  make  the  experiment 
on  a  small  scale. 

"  The  result  of  the  operation,  which  in  my  hands  would  occupy  oii^ 
one-and-twenty  days,  all  the  ingredients  being  previously  procured,  is  • 
mass  of  purple  substance,  exceedingly  dense  and  ponderous,  and  liiabll 
to  the  lightest  and  most  impalpable  toucli. 

"  With  sixty  carats  of  diamonds,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  inferior 
stones,  we  shall  compound  a  mass  of  twelve  thousand  numeric  grainij 
a  quantity  that  will  afijrd  ample  funds  for  expenditure.  I,  for  my  ow« 
part,  do  not  need  so  much  in  an  age." 

"  Fob  !  trifles,"  exclaimed  Mark,  elated  with  the  mention  of  a  quaa- 
tity  of  gems  so  considerable,  "  I  would  joyfully  have  given  my  molt 
precious  diadem  to  the  work,  and,  lo  I  my  meanest  coronet  would  aflfofd 
all  you  ask.  But  when  we  once  commence  the  labour,  let  it  be  f« 
a  sutn  that  will  repay  our  toil.  Leave  to  me  the  care  of  providing  tht 
necessary  gems,  and  look  only  to  the  other  means  of  securing  a  stoM 
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of  double  the  weight  you  have  specified  :  for  such  an  one  must  we  have,  , 
or  I  engage  to  renounce  my  kingly  title  !"  i 

At  length,  after  twentj-  tedious  days  had  elapsed,  on  the  morn  of  the 
final  day,  which  was  to  complete  his  wild  expectations,  Mark  delivered  ' 
to  the  adept  a  golden  casket  filled  with  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  . 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  oriental  topazes,  which  he  had  collected  from  the 
wrecks  of  several  of  the  richest  diadems  lie  had  inherited  from  his  an-  j 
cestors.  On  this  occasion  he  was  admitted,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  i 
more  secluded  cabinet,  which  hitherto,  the  adept  excepted,  no  mortal  ; 
had  entered  since  its  consecration  to  science  : 

Misfragmutosiris,  in  the  solemn  vestments  of  an  Egyptian  pontiff,  | 
commenced  the  operation  by  perfuming  the  chamber  with  an  aromatic  ; 
incense;  that  diffused  a  liglit  cloud  of  a  pleasant  savour  and  intoxicat-  , 
ing  quality.  He  then  inscribed  a  broad  mystical  circle  arouRd  the  altar,  | 
and  within  this  drew  a  small  zone,  both  painted  with  hieroglyphic  j 
characters 

He  desired  the  king  to  stand  on  the  larger  circle,  while  himself  1 
stepped  within  the  smaller,  that  enclosed  the  altar;  he  then  cast  some 
grains  of  odoro  js  powder  into  thi  glowing  crucible,  and  muttered  some 
strange  and  uiiintelligib'e  w^rds.    As  the  fragrant  fume  ascended  to- 
wards the  roof,  there  appeared  over  the  a  tar  the  form  of  an  infant 
sitting  on  a  lotus  leaf,  bearing  a  flaming  torch  in  his  right  hand,  mid 
pressi')g  his  lip  with  his  left.    Mark  grew  pale  as  ashes  at  this  pheno 
menon,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself  on  his  feet:  but  tlie 
adept  advanced  his  mouth  to  the  ears  of  the  apparition,  which,  emble- 
matic of  the  power  it  represented,  were  of  uncf^mmon  magnitude,  and 
whispered  somewhat,  to  which  ihe  boy  retu-ned  an  assenting  nod.  and 
vanished     Misfragmutosiris  bade  the  monarch  bs  of  good  heart,  gave 
him,  in  order  to  compose  and  confirm  his  agitated  spirit,  a  large  cup  ^ 
'filled  with  an  elixir  of  extraordinary  virtues,  and  recommended  him  to  | 
indulge  his  mind,  weary  with  anxious  impatience,  in  the  sweets  of  j 
repose,  and  to  return  to  the  cabinet  at  the  fcevenih  hour  of  the  ensuing 
morn. 

King  Mark  retired,  full  of  ioy  and  confidence,  to  his  own  chamber, 
depending  with  the  rising  eun  to  receive  the  accomplishment  of  his 
long  cherished  hopes.  As  the  elixir,  which  the  adept  had  administered 
to  him,  was  no  other  than  a  strong  opiate,  instead  of  awaking  at  the 
seventh  hour  he  was  buried  in  sleep  till  after  the  twelfih.  At  length 
ke  threw  off  the  strong  obstruction  of  the  drowsy  draught,  and,  blushing 
at  his  disgraceful  slugsisbness,  attired  hinnself,  and  hurried  to  the 
private  apartment  of  the  adept.  He  found  everything  in  the  state  in 
which  he  had  lefc  it,  except  That  the  golden  casket  and  the  sage  Mis- 
frag  Tiutosiris  were  both  become  invisible. 

No  words  can  express  the  suspicions  and  emotions  that  darted  into 
the  mind  of  Mark,  at  finding  a  scene  so  diffcent  from  tlie  one  he  had 
expected  to  talate  his  eyfs.    His  fcanguine  hopes  were  chilled  and 
benumbed,  and  his  hitherto  unshaken  confidence  iii  the  chief  of  the 
Hermetic  sages  instantly  dissolved  into  air.     Fluctuating  between 
zitonishment,  rage,  and  self-vexation,  he  was  on  the  point  of  rushing 
out  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  intent  to  send  all  his  troops  and  domestics 
after  the  false  fugitive,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  appear-  I 
ance  of  a  miraculously  beautiful  youth,  ciothed  in  a  radiant  robe, 
■wearing  a  starry  coronet  on  his  angel  front,  and  holding  a  sceptre  of  j 
lilies  in  his  hand.  | 
I  know  the  afHiction,"  said  the  celestial  youth,  "that  thus  agitates  j 
♦hee  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  come  to  indemnify  tl-.ec.    Thou  hast  long 
•ought  the  taliaman  of  nches  in  vain,  and  hast  recently,  in  addition  to 
thy  fruitless  labours,  been  made  the  victim  of  a  fraudulent  and  in-  | 
famous  deprediitor.    Forget  thy  griefs ;  take  this  stone,  rub  thy  fore- 
bead  and  bosom  thrice  therewith,  and  find  thy  wishes  realised."  j 

Having  spoken  these  words,  the  youth  put  into  the  monarch's  hand  j 
■H  opaque  stone,  of  a  deep  purple  hue,  and  instantly  was  withdrawn  from  ' 
his  sight. 

Mark,  equally  surprised  with  this  fortunate  occurrence  as  with  the 
calamitous  event  that  had  preceded  it,  was  tossed  from  one  state  of  amaze- 
msnt  to  another;  but  he  had  been  too  long  accus'omed  to  believe,  and 
a«t  upon,  things  that  were  without  the  boundaries  of  his  comprehen- 
•k>n,  to  scruple  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  genius.  He  accord- 
ingly drew  the  stone  acrofis  his  front  and  chest,  and  at  the  third  touch 
found  himself  sudden'y  transformed  into  an  ass. 

At  the  moment  this  event  took  place  in  regard  to  King  Mark,  a 
•trange  clamour  rose  in  the  other  wing  of  the  palace,  which  was  appro- 
Ifriated  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  The  amiable  young  cavalier, 
Horibel  ofNicomedia,  who,  in  despite  of  the  respect  due  to  the  fair 
Habillia,  was  shrewdly  suspected  by  the  whole  court  of  having  passed  the 
night  in  her  chamber,  had  early  in  tlie  morning  disappeared  v;ith  the  j 
gMater  part  of  her  majesty's  diamonds.  Maloillia  herself  was  the  first  [ 
person  who  perceived  the  loss,  and  from  rage  and  shame  was  ready  to  I 
rend  her  golden  tresses  from  her  head,  when  at  the  moment  her  passion  j 
WM  at  the  height,  she  was  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  a  female  of  i 
Ineffable  beauty,  wearing  on  her  Ivory  forehead  a  crown  of  roscH,  who  I 


thus  addressed  her  with  the  mildest  and  mosl  assuasive  accents:— 
"  Fair  princess,  thy  distress  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  I  am  come  to 
relieve  thee  from  it.  Take  this  rose,  and  p  ace  it  in  thv  bosom  !  sp 
Shalt  thou  attain  a  happiness,  which  hitherto  thou  hast  never  tasted. 

With  these  words  the  beauteous  form  reached  Mabillia  a  rase  from 
her  chaplet,  and  instantly  disappeared.  Wonder  is  the  darling  emotion 
of  the  female  soul,  curiosity  its  most  active  passion;  Mabillia  accord- 
ingly hasted  to  obey  without  hesitation.  She  placed  her  fiower  m  her 
bosom,  and  in  the  same  moment  found  her:-;elf  metamorphosed  into  a 
rose-coloured  antelope,  and  transported  into  a  savage  wilderness,  with 
which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted. 

When  the  queen's  attendants  at  the  accustomed  hour  entered  the 
apartment  of  their  mistress,  a-nd  found  neither  the  gallant  Floribel, 
nor  their  sovereign,  nor  her  jewels,  their  surprise  and  con.sternation 
were  such  as  the  occasii/n  req-iired.  All  ag  eed  in  the  plausible  sup- 
position that  she  had  eloped  with  the  young  knight,  t j  which  con- 
jecture her  well  known  parliality  for  his  person,  their  common  de- 
parture at  the  same  time,  and  the  disappearance  of  her  jewels,  gave  the 
strongest  colour. 

It  was  necessary  to  convey  the  unwelcome  tidings  to  the  kmg;  bilt 
how  was  their  amazement  increased,  when  they  learnt  that  their  mo- 
narch and  his  new  favourite,  the  hoary  sage,  had  that  morning  dis- 
appeared without  their  departure  having  been  noticed  by  any  one! 
To  suppose  that  Mark  had  eloped  with  the  old  greybeard  was  an  ab- 
surdity too  ridiculous  for  the  wildest  imagination,  and  was  unable  to 
gain  place  in  all  the  multitudinous  conjectures  that  were  formed  durmg 
a  sp^ce  of  eight  davs  (for  so  long  a  time  was  this  mysterious  afi-air  th^ 
only  subject  agitited  by  his  people)  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  knights  awd  other  warriors  of  his  court  mounted  their  ijteeds, 
and  sought  their  monatth  and  his  consort  in  every  corner  and  recess  of 
Britain;  but  their  researches  were  fruitless.  They  returned  without 
having  gained  any  intelligence  of  their  sovereigns,  and  the  only  conso- 
lation with  which  they  could  assuage  the  trouble  of  tr,e  people,  started 
by  their  guide  and  chief,  was  the  assura;  ce,  that,  if  they  required  a 
prince  no  better  than  Mark,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  them 
another  monarch  at  lesst  equal  to  his  predecessor. 

The  royal  ass  had  meanwhile,  with  vast  and  unnecessary  precautions, 
lest  he  should  be  known,  retired  from  his  capital  into  the  country,  and, 
with  dejected  heart  and  open  ears,  had  trudged  for  many  hours  through 
woods  and  over  heaths,  when,  in  a  narrow  way  between  two  cliffs,  he 
encountered  a  young  village  girl,  carrying  a  small  sack,  whose  slender 
form,  ruddy  freshness,  and  fiovving  locks,  which  were  black  as  jasper, 
affected  him  with  sensations  rather  belonging  to  his  old  character  than 
his  new.  ,         ,  . 

He  stood  fixed,  and  gazing  with  pleasure  on  the  lass,  who  seemed 
to  have  walked  hersell'  out  of  breath  and  strength,  and,  from  extreme 
weariness,  appeared  unable  to  continue  her  journey.  The  attention, 
which  she  seemed  to  inspire  to  this,  in  all  probability,  lorflless  an.mal, 
excited  her  curiosity.  She  approached  him  gradually  and  softly, 
smoothed  his  tufted  mane  with  her  velvet  hand,  and  as  the  beast  con- 
tinued quiet,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  so  soft  and  gentle  a 
touch,  she  ventured  to  trust  herself  to  his  lameness,  and  seated  herseli 
on  his  back.  •  .  j 

The  asH  was  elated  with  his  fair  burthen  as  ever  Jove  with  his,  and 
though  the  girl  had  no  other  bridle  than  his  short  ragged  mane,  lus 
motions  were  so  responsive  to  her  hand,  that  he  could  not  have  better 
Obeyed  her  intention,  if  his  frame  had  moved  by  the  immediate  impulse 
of  her  mind.  .       .  ■ 

Safely  and  smoothly  he  conveyed  her  tlirough  a  variety  of  winding 
paths,  till  the  approach  of  night,  when  they  stopped  before  a  cave 
overgrown  with  wild  shrubs,  and  shadowed  with  ash  trees,  and  the 
girl  si  rilly  exclaiming  two  or  three  times,  "  Gabliton,"  a  tall,  well  formed 
man,  between  thirty  and  forty,  issued  with  great  alacrity  from  the  cave, 
and,  saluting  her  wita  much  demonstation  of  affection,  assisted  her  to 
dismount  from  her  ingoble  palfrey.  "  Heaven  be  thanked,"  said  he, 
embracing  her,  "  that  thou  hast  arrived  so  safe  and  so  speedily  ;  already 
were  my  apprehensions  alarmed,  and  I  dreaded  lest  some  apcident 
should  have  intercepted  thee." 

"  Rather  pay  thy  thanks  to  this  good  creature,'  said  the  wench, 
laughing,  "  for  without  him  Heaven  would  have  left  me  weary  and 
benighted  on  my  way,  and  we  should  not  so  quickly  have  seen  each 

other."  ,  „     X  •  11 

"  For  his  kind  service,"  returned  the  man,  "  he  shall  rest  m  our  cell 
and  browze  at  will  on  the  grass  or  weeds  that  this  famished  region 
affords  him.  I  am  infinitely  his  debtor,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "  for 
having  brought  thyself  and  the  rest  of  his  precious  cargo  safe  to  my 
arms,  and  will  ever  acknowledge  the  obligation." 

The  royal  ass  started  back  in  surpiise  at  heating  accents  so  familiar 
to  his  ears  as  were  those  of  the  speaker.  He  obsrrved  both  persons 
severally  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  for  he  had  foUowed  them  into  tho 
cave,  and  he  thought  that  the  features  of  both  weie  well  known  to  him. 
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though  envelcped  in  soniething  of  rnystsry,  that  prevented  him  from 
recalling  them  clearly  to  his  knowledge.  He  examined  the  male  more 
and  more  strictly,  and  still  every  look  brought  home  some  nearer 
advance  to  recognition.  At  length,  casting  a  casual  eye  on  a  kind  of 
stone  block,  that  served  for  a  table  in  this  rude  and  savage  habitation 
lie  perceived,  to  his  infinite  rage  and  astonishment,  the  venerable 
■white  beard  which  had  once  graced  tlie  chin  and  breast  of  the  sage 
Misfiagmutosiris. 

"  Ha,  ha!"  cried  the  young  maiden,  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  gaiety; 
"  so  I  see  you  are  not  the  ungrateful  wretch  to  throw  away  the  Her- 
metic beard  -with  contempt,  now  j  ou  have  no  longer  any  employment  : 
for  it." 

"  Truly,"  returned  the  sage,  in  a -similar  voice,  "  I  know  not  why  I 
have  retained  it  beyond  the  occesion  we  found  for  its  se'vices,  which," 
continued  he,  striking  the  fsck,  "is  not  likely  to  return,  as  this  will 
preserve  us  from  the  necessity  of  ever  henceforth  recurring  to  such 
measures  for  enjoying  our  loves  in  peace  and  aliluence." 

"There  is  enough  within,"  replied  his  paramour,  "to  gratify  our 
•wishes,  should  our  lives  endure  through  three  generations.  Examine 
it,  and  pronounce  whether  I  am  worthy  to  be  beloved  by  the  con- 
temporary of  king  Sesostris,  and  the  adopted  hsir  of  the  great  Tris- 
megistus." 

"  Ah  I"  returned  the  successful  cheat,  "  by  the  great  Trismegistus 
himself.  But,"  continued  he,  "  what  bast  thou  done  with  the  knightly 
attire,  which  concealed  thy  sex,  and  helped  thee  to  this  glittering 
booty  ?" 

"  J.  have  exchanged  it,"  said  the  false  Floribel,  "  with  the  first 
villaire  girl  I  met  in  my  way,  for  the  garb  in  which  you  bt'hoid  me." 

"  The  spoils  a-e  mighty,"  said  the  chief  ef  the  whole  Hermetic 
order,  "  but  be  not  ha-ty  in  assuming  the  superiority  till  you  have 
seen  what  I  can  balance  against  them  ivi  support  of  my  glory.  Com- 
pute the  v/orth  of  these,  and  judge  if  the  adventure  in  the  great 
pyramid  of  Memphis  has  not  been  profitable,  and  whether  I  have  not 
been  paid  for  the  fears  with  whicli  the  sight  of  the  fiery  dragons  must 
have  struck  me." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  rage  and  frenzy  of  the  poor  assinine  mo- 
narch, when  he  beheld  all  the  valualile  presents  which  he  had  made  to 
the  false  adept,  together  with  the  jev.els  of  his  richest  diadems,  spread 
with  ostentatious  pomp  on  the  stone  table,  and  casting  a  sudden  blaze 
of  splendour  through  the  rude  gloom.y  cave. 

"  Oh  !"  thought  the  irritated  ass,  "  why  was  I  changed  into  so 
ignoble  and  impotent  a  beast!  Had  I  but  been  a  wolf,  atig^r,  or  a 
lion,  I  would  hav2  welcomed  and  blessed  the  tranrfonnation,  that  taking 
from  me  everj'thing  else,  still  left  me  the  vindication  of  my  wrongs. 
33ut,  malicious  fate,  how  cnsummate  is  my  humiliation  and  thy 
cruelty  !  What  weapons  of  defence  or  vengeance  has  nature,  impro- 
vident goddess,  bestowed  on  an  ass  ?" 

So  spoke  the  unfortunate  Mark  within  himself,  and  lay  in. his  corner 
as  still  and  collected  as  was  possible  to  him,  gathering  new  subjects  for 
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In  the  hout^ehold  of  Sir  Charles  Home  was  an  individual,  who,  how- 
ever unimporUuit  himself,  was  yet  of  vast  consequence  to  himself;,  and, 
from  some  circumstances  that  occurred  in  the  chapter  of  accidentvS,  of 
no  importance  in  the  progress  of  the  plots  that  bad  been  carried  on 
against  Sir  Charles  Home  himself. 

Salmon — not  a  veritable  salmon,  but  a  human  being  bearing  that 
cognom.en — was  an  individual  whom  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  de- 
signation to,  arising  from  his  employment.  Indeed,  his  very  name 
was  as  great  a  difliculty — nobody  had  ever  called  him  anything  but 
Ssilmon,  save  opprobrious  epithe  s  now  and  then,  as  he  incurred  their 
anger,  and  nobody  ever  heard  him  cailed  otherwise. 

It  would  have  puazled  a  bench  of  bishops,  had  they  made  the  most 
careful  inquiry,  to  have  decided  whether  Salmon  was  his  Christian  or 
surname  ;  but  nobody  inquired,  and  the  matter,  in  the  slightest  degree 
troubled  anybody 

As  for  his  employment,  or,  rather,  employments,  they  might  be 
enumerated,  but  iiot  easily  described.  His  general  position  was  sup- 
posed to  be  something  of  an  under  butler,  and  fag  of  all  sorts,  and  under 
everybody,  and  had,  of  course,  plenty  to  do. 

He  was  short,  and  inclimd  to  obesity,  with  a  treble  voice,  much 
softened  ;  a  perpetual,  half-cured  hoarseness,  florid  complexion,  and  a 
short  allowance  of  hair.  He  had  beside  a  habit  of  looking  any  one  he 
m  ght  sneak  to  very  hard  in  the  face,  and  picking  the  naiis  of  one  hand 
by  means  of  those  of  the  other. 

Such  was  Salmon  of  the  nmus  hoim  :  and,  so  much  had  he  of  hu- 
manity fcbout  iiins,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Spriggs. 

Now,  Miss  Spiiggs  held  an  employment  in  a  dressmaking  establish-  i 
ment,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  f>ent  to  wait  upon  Alice  Home, 
whi^never  she  reqrdred  the  milliner's  assistant.    It  didn't  at  all  follow 
that  becalu^e  Salmon  loved,  that  Spriggs  loved  too. 

No  ;  this  was  not  the  order  of  events  in  our  mundane  world  ;  inconve- 
niences and  disappointments  appear  more  natural  than  the  reverse,  and 
certainly  Salmon's  case  verified  the  fact,  for  he  was  repulsed  in  cve:y 
attempt  he  made  to  attract  the  damsel's  attention  ;  and.,  as  for  a  smile, 
it  was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price  — more  would  have  been  such  extreme 
and  u!:heaTd  of  folly,  that  it  was  not  even  dreamed  of — save,  indeed, 


revenge,  and  eager  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  by  listening  to  the  guilty  |  when  he  offered  to  carry  her  bundle  and  box,  and  to  this  extent  his 
communications  of  these  conspirators  against  h  s  happiness,  andc^uthors  j  advances  were  permitted  and  suffered — more,  however,  he  could  not 
o£  his  matchless  calamity.  ;  obtain — and  at  length,  in  despair,  he  determined  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 

During  the  whole  day,  so  anxious  were  both  to  put  themselves  and  j  conjuror,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  many  accounts, 
their  ill-gotten  gains  in  security,  neither  had  ventured  to  stop  for  re-  '  It  was  during  an  interview  that  this  man  had  learned  in  whose  em- 
Ireshment,  though  the  wife  Misfragmutosiris  had,  previous  to  his  |  pioyrnent  he  vras,  and  thought  he  could  turn  the  acquaintance  to  good 
flight,  furnished  himself  from  the  royal  kitchen  with  sufficient  food  for  |  account,  and  immediately  began  to  Avork  upon  the  weak  and  simple- 
several  days.  He  drew  a  quantity  of  these  viands,  together  with  some  |  minded  man,  who,  in  his  utter  ignorance,  believed  most  implicitly 
excellent  wine,  from  his  sack,  and  arranged  them  into  a  repast,  which  '  whatever  this  man  chose  to  sny. 

hunger  and  the  delicacy  of  the  viands  rendered  exquisite.  j     He  contrived  to  induce  him  to  be:ieve  that  his  wishes  with  regard  to 

When  the  banquet  was  finished,  "my  dear  Gabliton,"  said  the  fair  '  Miss  Spriggs  were  entirely  dependant  upon  the  form  and  grouping  of 
impostor,  "  I  must  relate  to  thee  by  what  means  I  practised  on  the  j  certain  stars,  and  which  would  in  their  turn  be  iufluenced  by  what  he  said 
virtue  of  the  chaste  Mabillia,  and  succeeded  in  raising  her  affections  in  j  and  did. 

'     -  ^  —        .    •        -    •  .  j^jjjg  means  he  obtained  the  entire  control  of  his  actions,  and 

hence  he  exerted  a  complete  and  full  system  of  espionage  over  the 


the  degree  that  was  necessary  to  perfect  my  design  on  her 

'*  By  what  meanf,  you  effected  all  this,  Casilda,  no  one  who  had  seen 
thee  in  the  garb  of  a  young  cavalier  would  have  asked !  by  v/hat  means 
thou  hast  turned  the  head  of  a  young  and  slighted  qu«en,  and  insi- 
nuated thyself  into  her  heart!  What  mortal  or  immortal  wou«an 
would  not  have  flown  with  transport  into  thy  snares,  and  rejoiced  in 
her  captivity  ?" 

"  Flatterer  I  my  little  prey  struggled  so  stoutly  in  my  toils,  that 
I  often  thought  she  v/ould  h?ve  cleared  herself  or  broken  them.  The 
feast,  given  by  the  king  the  day  before  our  flight,  accelerated,  if  not 
more  essentially  favoured,  my  triumph.  I  was  partner  in  the  ball  to 
my  fair  queen,  and  during  the  whole  evening  I  plied  my  attacks  on  her 
heart  with  redoubled  vivacity.  Cyprian  wine  and  the  lively  riancc  had 
inflaii.ed  her  blood,  and  my  soft  sighs  and  supplications  unstrung  her 
boul  to  resistance  -.md  constancy. 

(7'o  be  conlinved  in  our  mxi  ) 


We  are  rot  disarmed  by  bf-.ing  disencumbered  of  our  passlotis 


actions  of  the  %vhole  fawily. 

On  the  evening  that  Sir  Charles  had  finally  made  up  his  minti  that 
he  would  dare  all,  and  that  the  marriage  of  Horace  and  Alice  shoul 
take  place,  despite  all  the  oppo  ition  of  his  enemies,  Salmon  that  eve 
mg  ma(ie  one  of  his  numerous  visits  to  the  conjuror's,  as  he  had  p 
mised  he  would  as  o'.tfU  as  he  gathered  the  news  of  any  event  likely 
happen  that  concerned  either  Sir  Charles  or  his  family. 

It  was  with  great  h^iste  that  he  made  his  w<iy  towards  St.  Paul 
cathedral  ;  and,  when  he  entered  the  conjuror's  domicile,  vdiich  he  d 
without  any  ceremony,  but  not  without  due  proportion  of  fear  a 
trembling, 

"  I  Kay,"  said  Salmon,  gasping  between  every  word  for  want  of  brea 
"I  say,  1  have  run  all  the  way  here  to  see  you." 

"Well,"  replied  the  conjuror;  "but  tell  me  at  once  why  you  r 
hither  in  such  haste— the  end  of  a  tale  conveys  the  moral.  Lei's  ha 
yours  first,  and  then  Ave  can  talk  at  leistAre." 

"  0>i,  ye.s  indeed.    Well,  1  have  heard  our  cook  v?.y,  vhen  she  lea 
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novels,  !hat  she  begins  at  the  end,  anfl  comes  backwards  to  the  begin- 
ning and  that's  how  you  does  it.  Now,  I  aJways  begin  at  the  ri-ht 
end,  keeping  the  top  end  uppermost,  you  see."  ° 

"What  caused  you  to  make  so  much  haste?"  said  the  conjuror,  im- 
patitnMy.  *'  ' 

"  -Cause  I  r.^n,  and  that  put  me  out  of  breath,  you  know,  and  T  can 
hardly  talk.  Oh,  dear!  our  Sally,  the  cook,  's  a  rum  'un  ;  you  know 
Will  she  reads.    God  help  me  !  what'«  that  1" 

A  dreadful  explosion  took  place  immediately  beneath  the  seat  in^o 
wn.ch  Salmon  had  plumped  himself,  and  a  red  flame  appeared  to  enve- 
lope him  for  the  conjuror  began  to  get  teriibly  tired  of  Salmon's  nro- 
li.Mty  and  endless  chatter.  ^ 

."  ""^^l^^''  ''l^'  •"  Salmon,  in  trepidatten.    "  I  never  saw  any- 

thmg  like  !t  afore,  and  it's  remarkably  like  going  to  the  place  what  the 
parson  s;k',"ks  of  as  being  very  hot.  It  almost  burned  rae.  Don't  do 
It  any  more,  it's  .*o  uncor^ifortable." 

tT,J;  r'"*         ^"'^      '^^^  ^'^t  tease  the  spirits 

.    that  hover  around  you  not  with  this  idle  chatter;  say  but  at  cnce 
what  brought  vou  hither."  .j  cnce 

'!       "  My  legs." 

"  Well— why  did  they  do  it  V 
"  Because  I  wanted  them." 
"  And  why  ?'' 

"  'Cause  I  had  to  tell  you  fomething.'" 
"  Then  tell  me  that  at  once,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  " 
Hom^  von  knowf  ^u''"""'-'  "  ''''''  "^^^'^^-tl^'-^t  n  Sir  Charles 

mT  ^     ;  r  ^''"T^  v-ay  lately-some  thinks  he's 

r- "re  ^     ^  ^^"^'t-^^t  that's  neither  here 

a.d  ^Tkt'w  Tr '"^  -^'l'"  '''^^  ^''^^'^^  time, 

a.id  .s  I  knew  Alice  was  in  love  with  Horace  S'ngleton,  I  thou-ht  it  a 

good  opportunity  to  learn  how  young  women  feel  U  sich  occa  io.  s-i? 

i  rfix  kr;.'"^'"'  ''^'^  «p^i^e- 

'  did' y^u'hea;  ?"'''"  '  "  '  '''  ^''^  ^"'^^ 

"  Why,  they  are  to  be  married  soon.  ' 
voke^*"'''^'"  ^'^'^^  «<-^t  ar.d  hollow 

rZ        ''if''  '^'^  ^"^"'""'  ^I'^o^t  overturning  him.<<elf  in  the  ! 

chair    "  w-hat's  the  matter  ?_noi.ody's  come  for  you  vet  I  hone  I 
have  heard  that  you  are  always  allowed  a  hundred  years  to  live  and  i 
you  aint  a  hundred  yet,  are  you'"  '  f 

.tai^7or;Cwr?iu,r"''      """"""  ■■'"■-■'^  "  ™  -  i 

"God  bless  me!'  exclaimed  Salmon,  eettino-  Kp^v 

I  will- upon  my  soul,  I  will."  ^  • 

"  Quickly — quickly  " 

JL'X:^'-"""  •  """^'-c^,  and  Mr  Sa,.„„ 

"  Sir  Charles  corned  home  in  a  fix  " 
I      A  what  V 

■0  ;;s=iaT  raL^r,:r ,  to,  7'.m'  sj^-'-  '  t 

.0  peep  i„,  bu^^oSn  ,!!:r,~„„  "        "  "^'^ 
"  You  listened  1" 

'Jobl^^iorf;;  ^"^J^^Ahff  ^'  ^^''^  ^"  had 

east,  young  woman  like  you  "  now  r  "°> ^" 

.e?  Then  she  says,  noI-Jhat  s,  she  dM  it  In?^        ^^y^-^l^cn  says 

didn't  hear  her."  ^  "     ^  manner  of  speaking,  but 

"  Fool !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  vn.,        ,  .  , 
■m  of  the  dialo,7ue  V  *        ^""^'"^  to  ^'^ar  the  principal 

"I  couldn't  help  it.    What's  that  c^,,.  i 

ne  out."  ^   °    '    ^  ^28,  or  else  he  d  afound 

"  Go  on — go  on." 
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Didn't  they  come  it 


future,  as  was  to  be  ^11  smoothened  beautiful 
above  a  bit." 

The  astrologer  stalked  to  and  fro  in  his  room  for  some  minutes  in 

sir'c^arL?^:^.?;^:!':;,'^:-,'™^"'" " 

"  Murder— quite— file— murder." 
"  W^hat  name  mentioned  he  ?" 

^nurder!-' '''''  a  chokii.g-there-let  mego- 

him  S'a^wilg."^''  "''^  ^P^'  ^        that  sent 

Salmon  gathered  himself  up,  and  looked  with  a  rueful  eve  at  th^ 
fortune-teller,  who  with  excited  gestures  walked  to  and  fro   'nd  til 

sSno:^5r^::^'d^:;ir^^^^- 

yo:X'Z^i!:::^:i''-  "^^^  ^^-^^'ourin^rmation  correct, 
so  nice^'       '  ^  Sprlgg.-a  Spriggs  is  Heaven,  and 

"  Away — away."' 

"  But  please,  sir,  how  about  the  stars  ?  Is  thev  ^usviciot,,  as  vnn  c-  ;h 
,S^^SU^1aZft.-  —  -  they-re^-----^ 

c'kl"'  o^'!       ^'"^^  --^^         the  greatest  design 

o'^  an  =diot  likftr  ^^^^  ^^^^bWng  voi  e 

0.  an  .diot  like  thi.s  help  me  to  my  vast  revenge 

,  He  approached  tho  window,  and  afiected  to  look  earnestly  through  a 
:  telescope  that  was  there  fixed,  while  Salmon  stood  open-mou  h'd  f  ait- 

Uhi;;;^;M;t^i^;.-^^^"  ^-t  length  ventuted  to  inquire.  .-Any- 

I  J-'Pl'^^'"*'"*^  ^^'^  astrologer,  "is  unusually  spriggrd  wUh  star, 
i  wh:ch  shows  that  she  is  being  looked  afte.-."  "  ' 

j  "Lor!" 

I     "And  there  is  one  constellation  arrayin" 
!  salmon."  ^ 
j  "Gracious!" 

I     "  Yes  ;  the  planetary  bodies  are  auspicious 
I  I  am  quite  certain  she  will  be  yours." 
I     "Oil,  how  nice." 
j  "But— — " 
I  "Eh?" 

'  One  sfar  do^f  i  '"^^  ^^"«t  per.cvere. 

J^;  :^^ieti^ijs;  ^^^^  ^r^^-:^-?-  ^^7-- 
^;^a;;i?T  ^^?on:;^ui^^::^:efx;^^i 

more  Copecialiy  if  you  can  ascertain  and  bring  roc  wo.fi  nreciselv  4hPn 

You  aont  say  so,  s.r.    Oh,  rapture,  I  feel  comfortable.  Spriggs 
C\  f  ^^J^-  ^''^-r,  I  feel  as  if  1  coufd 

k  nd  Of  .  1''  ^'"f  '""''^  She  is  qui  e  L-a- 

I  don't  know    ,    r  '^'^'^  ^^^^  '  S^'"^ you  fool,' 

I  don  t  know  which  ,s  the  ;avement  and  which  is  the  road  and  once 
she  smiled  at  me  so.  that  I  /ell  down  a  hairy.    Oh,  Sprl"?  -SDri 

lect  angel,  such  a  nice  vf  ung  gal '"  " 

ch.JJr""o"fe'^^nh''''"'V'''''''°^"^'"  ''"'^  ^"^^^'-^  J'^^^^'i  ^"  Salmon's 
ou  c  rinrJv  ^  subs  a.ce,  which  would  make  a  great  noise  witU- 

ouUloing  any  mjury.  and  then,  in  a  solemn  voice,  he  said  to  him  - 
You  can  stay  here  as  long  as  you  like;  but  «ome  spirits  are  an- 

Down  sat  Salmon,  a^d  hang  went  the  explosive  matter.  With  a  shout 
t  sZ  tnJT  r  room  h'2ia 

^rurchyard  '  ^t.  Paul's 

"A  marriage!"  shcutrd  the  astrologer,  as  he  stamped  with  his  foot 
vehement  y.  .'Alice  Home  wedded  to  Horace  Singleton -  Nev,?.!^ 
never,  unh-ss  over  my  corpse-ncver— never  !" 

Hastily  arraying  himself  in  n)ore  sober  aiid  Jess  remarkable  '^abili 


itself  in  tl;e  shape  of 
Spriggs  will  be  yours- 
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CHAPTER  CLXIV. 

THE   BAFFLED   SCHEMES.— THE   LAST  CHANCE.— THE  POISON  PACKET, 

When  tbe  Avenger,  as  he  chose  to  style  himself,  reached  Sir  Charles 


to  our 
exert  it,  or  all  is 


be  full  and  ample,  but  I  wish  that  it  should  be  safe 


can  accuse  Sir 


Home's  hou  e,  his  inquiry  was  for  Margaret,  and  the  hall  porter,  who 
had  conceived  a  perfect  horror  of  him,  at  once  volunteered  to  mform 
her  of  his  presence ;  but  he  was  stayed  by  ihe  mysterious  man,  who 
said, —  „ 
"  No  ;  it  is  enough  she  is  within  ;  1  vill  myself  seek  her. 
He  then,  with  all  the  deliberation  in  the  world,  stalked  up  the  great 
staircase,  nor  paused  until  he  reached  Margaret'.^  room  door,  at  which  he 
tapped  loudly.  She  opened  it  on  the  instant,  for  she  had  a  presenti- 
ment who  was  her  visiter.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  her  hair  disordered, 
and  her  whole  appearance  indicated  how  wretched  passion,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  dark  spirit  of  revenge  which  had  been  fostered  m  her 
mini,  had  made  her. 

'<  You  have  come  timely,"  she  said.    "  T  know  not  how,  but  we  are 
fa'ling  in  all  our  plans.    Everything  seems  working  contrary 
wishes.    If  you  have  real  power,  now  is  the  time 
lost." 

'»  Hush!  no  vehemence.    What  ha'' happened 
"Hora-e  Singleton  has  been  here,  despite  y^ur  prohibition." 
I  know  it.    It  was  because  1  knew  so  much  that  I  have  come  here 
now.    Nay,  I  know  more.    I  am  fuliy  acquainted  with  the  cau.e  of  his 
visit  and  the  subject  matter  of  his  discourse  with  Alice." 
"  Indeed !" 

"Yes;  can  you  guess  V  _ 
"Impossible.    But  I  can  gue?s  that  you  are  failmg  in  your  plans. 
I  will  have  my  revenge,  though,  if  I  have  to  seek  ic  by  myself." 

"  You  are  impatient,  Margaret  Home.  The  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  Alice  with  her  lover  was,  despite  my  prohibition— despite  all 
that  you  have  done,  and  all  that  I  have  advised,  to  arrange  their 

"^A  sharp,  short  cry  came  from  Margaret's  lip3,  and  a  flush  of  colour 
visited  her  cheeks  for  a  moment,  then  leaving  her  so  ghastly  pale,  that 
her  very  lips  were  bloodless. 

"  Go  on,"  she  gasped— "  go  on.    What  follows?" 

"Reven'^e'"  shouted  the  man,  in  a  voice  that  rung  through  the 
apartment,"  and  must  have  been  heard  in  other  parts  of  the  house 

likewise.  i  •  t,  v 

Then  there  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  after  which  he 

added, — 

"  Margaret  Home,  can  you  guess  who  I  am  ? 
"  I  have  guessed  and  shuddered." 
"Shuddered?" 

"  Yes,  because— because  you  may  be  my  father." 

"  And  that  would  afTlict  you— that  would  make  you  shudder  ?" 

"Yes  I  would  rather  you  were  the  dark,  deadly  iKStrument  of 
vengeance  for  his  wrongs.  For  our  wild  passion's  sake,  we  use  weapons 
we  cannot  love." 

The  Avenger  sunk  into  a  chair  with  a  deep  groan. 

"  Have  I  striven  for  this  V  he  said—"  have  I  waited  and  toiled  years 
past  fortlrs?    Margaret,  I— I  am  jour  father  !" 

She  leant  her  head  upon  her  hand  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Yes  "  couiinued  the  Aven-er,  "  my  name  is  George  Home.  I  have 
waited  for  years  in  order  to  complete  a  vengeance  against  Charles  Home, 
my  cousin,  which  shculd  be  complete  and  terrible.  I  am  your  myste- 
rious adviser— I  am  he  who  watched  you  from  early  life,  mstilling  mto 
your  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  wrongs  which  your  parents  sudered,  and 
with  that  knowledge  a  desire  of  revenge.  Margaret— Margaret,  have 
you  not  one  word  of  tenderness  lor  your  father?"  v. 

"My  heart  is  a  volcano,"  cried  Margaret;  "it  contams  nothing  but 
fire  and  ashes-I  have  no  room  for  tenderness-I  have  but  one  feeling 
now,  and  that  is  a  desire  to  make  him  leel  the  vengeance  of  a  blighted 
heart." 

"  Horace  Singleton.    He  shall  die!  ,  u    v,  n 

"  He  Jiall  die— I  have  to  myself  sworn  his  death  rather  than  he  shrdl 
ever  call  Alice  Home  his  wife-I  will  keep  my  vow  most  religiously  be 

^'''"  And  this  is  all  that  follows  a  declaration  which  I  have  looked  for- 
ward t.  making  for  many  gloomy  years.    Margaret,  Margaret,  I  am 

^""'ind  the  avenger,  and  the  astrologer-oh,  I  forget  all  but  the  good 
lessons  you  have  taught  me.  I  must  have  revenge  first,  and  then  per- 
haps I  may  think  of  other  things-what  is  a  father  to  me  when  my 
heart  id  sca-ed  as  it  now  is  ;  nay,  your  declaration  is  another  pang  for 
it  at  once  proves  you  no  more  than  mortal,  and  as  such,  as  liable  as 
myself  to  be  defeated  in  what  my  heart  beats  for," 

"  Girl,  girl,  you  are  mad.    Listen  to  me,  and  be  guided  by  one  who, 
he  has  trodden  the  thorny  paths  of  cr  me,  has  not  forgotten  the 
wholebome  experience  which  has  resulted.    You  shall  have  your  re- 


venge ;  it  shall 
likewise." 

"  For  that  I  care  not." 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  this  is  folly.    Hearken  to  me  now, 
Charles  Home  of  crimes  that  will  place  his  life  in  jeopardy,  but  m  so 
accusing  him  I  must  accuse  myself.    You  understand  me  ? 

I  can  point  out  to  you  the  means  of  making  Alice  Home,  your  rival, 
as  wretched  as  any  living  mass  of  misery  that  ever  crawled  the  green 
earth,  but  in  so  doing  we  shall  both  be  compromised  unless  what  is  done 
be  done  cautiously  and  as  1  shall  dictate." 
"Say  on,  say  on.    For  my-elf  I  care  not." 

"  Sir  Charles  Home  did  murder  a  man  in  the  house  of  Abraham  Benn, 
the  Jew,  but  I  cannot  produce  other  than  circumstantial  evidence 
against  him.  He  did  murder  Abraham  Benn  himself,  and  I  am  similarly 
situated,  although  I  am  certain  of  the  fact.'' 


It 


Then  all  your  boasted  power  resolves  itself  to  nothing  ! 
"Not  so-be  guided  by  me  implicitly,  and  you  will  l^ave  dl  the 
vengeance  you  wish,  and  that  too  at  a  price  which  you  will  think  I  cen- 
sider  trifling." 
"What  price?" 
"  Simply  my  life." 

"  \v'^''  iVan  substantiate  the  charges  against  Sir  Charles  Home,  by 
accusing  myself  as  his  accomplice  in  the  one  murder,  and  swearmg  to 
having  been  a  spectator  of  the  other." 
"  And  were  you  ?" 
"  No." 

«  Go  on— go  on.    What  of  Horace  Singleton  ? 
"  You  have  a  certain  love  philter?" 

"  You  gave  it  me."  . 
"  I  did  in  a  moment  of  excitement.  You  have'  not  used  it 
poison,  one  half  of  it  will  destroy  life  within  an  hour.  Let  the  m^rri.ge 
proceed-putonaface  of  contrition- ask  but  leave  to  drink  one  cup 
of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  bride.  Then  ask  of  him,  Horace  Suigleton, 
forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  as  a  proof,  demand  that  he  should  pledge 
in  a  glass." 

"  I  understand."  .  , 

"When  that  is  done  you  leave  the  hou^e— here  is  money -a  large, 
sum.    Take  post  horses  and  fly  to  a  sea-coast  town- 
from  England  before  any  suspicion  is  excited  against  you,  for  I  will 
take  the  onus  of  the  act  upon  myself.    So  much  f^J^y^^^.^/fJ^^Jf 
own  I  shall  manage  somewhat  diff  rently. 
«  And— and— you  Avill  be  sacrificed?" 
"  Yes  " 

Margaret  seemed  for  a  moment  to  ^  f^^^Z^^i:::}'^  Z.Tt  ^ 
but  could  not.    Then  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  visitor, 
heart-rending  accents,  she  said — 

"  Tell  me— t«ll  me  truly,  by 
you  my  father  ?" 

She  bu^t  int™  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  during  which  she  gasped- 
"  No,  no — you  must  be  saved  likewise. 

(To  bi-  continued  in  our  n*txi.) 

Augol  is  an  acidulous  conciete  salt,  which  is  deposited  by  wiM, 
and  forms  a  crust  on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which  that  liquid  is  kept. 
This  crust  becomes  hard,  brilliant,  and  brittle  ;  it  is  easily  reduced 
powder.  The  colour  of  argol  depends  upon  that  of  the  wine  from  whi^. 
it  is  separated.  That  which  is  deposited  by  white  wine  contains  feWW 
impurities  than  the  other,  but  when  refined,  the  produce  of  hoth  tt 
identical.  Argol  brought  from  Germany,  is  the  "^"^^^^^^^'^^^^f ' 
is  understood  that  the  excellence  of  its  quality  is  owing  to  the  successwe 
additions  of  new  wine  which  are  made  from  time  to  time  during  a  sejg^ 
of  y.ars  to  the  contents  of  the  same  ca>ks  or  vats,  which  are  comrajg 
of  large  dimensions.  Argol  is  largely  used  by  dyers,  that  is  as  a  i^, 
dant  or  a  intermediate  substance,  which,  having  a  stronger  afR»ity  »l 
both  the  cloth  and  the  colouiing  matter  employed  than  exists  betvr*B 
tbe  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of  unJW 
between  the  two.  It  is  en^ployed  also  by  dyers  with  another  objecU 
combination  with  alum,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  would  injure 
texture  of  cloth,  if  it  were  not  neutralized  by  ^hePota««.™„ 
contains.  At  the  same  time  the  tartareous  acid,  which  is  the  o 
component  of  argol,  combines,  with  the  alumina  o  alum,  and  » 
tartrate  of  alumina,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  cloth  n^o^e  easUy 
alum.  About  .3,000  casks  and  cases,  nearly  (1,000  tons)  of  argol, 
annually  imported  into  this  kingdom.  It  comes  to  us  fro™ 
wine  producing  countries.  It  is  admitted  that  the  best  comes 
Germany,  then  that  from  Bologna,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  6hipped  from  Florence  ana  Leghorn,  ranks  next. 


and  with  a  shriek  shei 
Her  voice  Avas  restored,  and  in^ 

Heaven  and  by  hell  tell  me  truly,  are| 


Both  saved  or  both  perish.' 
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AGATHA ;  OR,  THE  WARNING. 

The  Count  traversed  the  apartment  with  a  measured  but  heavy 
tread,  like  one  vrho  had  weifrhty  matters  on  his  mind,  and  his  actions 
partook  of  the  character  of  his  thoughts. 

The  apartment  was  a  long  tapestried  room,  with  lofty  ceiling,  from 
■which  hung  candelabras,  in  which  were  placed  lights  of  great  intensity, 
yet  their  height  cast  but  a  shadowy  and  subdued  Jight.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  carpets,  which  at  that  time  was  a  fzreat  luxury,  and  in 
this  instance,  was  part  of  the  spoil  of  a  Turkish  city  in  which  the  count's 
ancestors  had  as^isted. 

The  tapestry  was  old  and  was  ornamented  with  figures  descriptive  of 
the  satyrs  and  wood  nymphs.  It  hung  round  the  rcom,  ample  as  it 
was,  and  covered  it  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor ;  even  the  door  wa.^ 
hidden  by  it,  and  those  who  entered,  had  to  lift  the  arras  before  they 
couid  be  said  to  be  in  the  room. 

There  was  a  bright  fire  burning  cn  the  hearth,  which  threw  out  a 
cheerfiil  and  grateful  heat  ;  for  it  was  winter,  and  so  large  an  apartment 
required  it  constantly  to  be  kept  up,  though  even  then  the  remote  i)arts 
of  the  room  were  but  little  benefitted  by  it. 

The  Count  Benmotto  paused  at  length  before  the  fire,  and  seemed  to 
watch  Uie  flamei  as  they  leaped  and  jostled  each  other,  hither  and 
thiiher^n  maddening  attempts  to  etcape  from  their  impri^onment. 

"  The  house  of  Carle  Winlo  shall  never  niingle  its  accursed  blood 
with  that  of  mine,  for,  did  it  possess  all  the  virtues,  all  ti  e  riches,  and 
all  the  dignities  iu  the  world,  they  would  be  my  aversion,  and  if 
Alphonso  Winlo  thrusts  himself  on  my  notice,  there  will  be  quick  work 
for  the  stiletto,  and  gold  to  be  won." 

"  Forbear  !''  said  a  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

The  count  started  and  turned  round  almost  petrified  with  fear,  for 
the  voice  which  he  heard  almost  froze  his  blood  in  his  veins.  He  looked, 
but  saw  nothing,  and  regaining  his  courage,  he  demanded,  in  an  angry 
tone, 

"  Who  dares  te  invade  my  privacy  ?  Coward,  come  forward  and 
sbow  thy  face." 

But  this  summons  was  disregarded,  for  no  one  moved,  and  the  count 
drew  his  sword  and  thrust  it  against  the  arras  all  round  the  room,  but 
found  no  one  concealed  ;   he,  therefore,  believed  he  was  mistaken,  and 
that  it  was  a  mere  delusion  of  his  seilses.    He  then  returned  to  his 
;  forn-ier  position  near  the  fire,  and  muttering  to  himself  as  he  did  so 

"  I  thought  I  knew  the  voice — but  no  matter,  lie  still,  conscience  ; 
>rbat  a  treacherous  villain  thou  art,  thou  wouldst  betray  me." 

Taking  a  small  metal  bell  off  the  table,  he  rang  it  sharply,  and  imme- 
diately it  was  answered  by  an  attendant. 

"  Send  Gondibert  hither,"  said  the  baron,  and  in  an  instant  the  at- 
tendant wiihdrew  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  the  iadividual  mentioned 
entered  the  apartment. 

He  was  a  tall  dark  man,  with  a  forehead  "  villanously  low,"  and  seemed 
f       d  for  any  service  however  vile.    This  man  advanced  stealthily  to 
■■■  a  few  paces  of  the  count,  and  then  gave  a  slight  cough.  The 
•  turned  round,  and  looking  at  him,  said  in  a  voice,  just  loud 
jCnough  to  be  heard  by  him, 

I    "  Well,  Gondibert,  hast  thou  played  thy  part,  art  thou  as  good  a  spy  j 
'a$  assassin  .'"  j 
"  In  your  lordship's  service,  I  am,"  replied  the  man,  with  ready  j 
effrontery. 

I 

'the  count 

'  "  An  honest  man."  j 
^  "  Good,  but  I  fear  honesty  and  thou  hast  parted  company  many  a  1 
'day." 

I,  "  In  your  excellency's  service,"  replied  Gondibert  with  an  awkward  j 
attem.-jt  at  a  bow. 

I    "I  see  little  is  to  be  got  out  of  thee ;  but  tell,  and  that  shortly,  how 
IfjOU  have  succeeded  in  that  which  I  employed  thee."  i 
I    "  I  wa'ched  the  Lady  Agatha  and  Alphonso." 

"  Ah  !  didst  thou  see  them  in  company  then  ?" 

"  I  did." 

'    "  And  you  dealt  with  him,  did  you  not  ?"  inquired  the  count,  quickly. 
"  I  tried,"  replied  Gondibert. 

"  Why,  the  youi)g.,ter  never  bafl[led  thee,  Gondibert?  You,  the  best 
iwordsman  for  many  a  long  league  from  this  place?" 

"  I  know  not  that  he  would  have  done  ko,  but  the  Lady  Agatha  hung 
m  my  sword  arm,  and  had  nearly  pulled  off  my  mask,  so  that  I  was 
ain  to  take  to  flight." 

"  That  was  right,  for  I  would  not  have  you  seen,  you  would  be  too 
•asiJy  kriown.  I  shall  have  work  fur  you.  Take  this  for  your  past 
erviceg."  As  he  said  this,  he  threw  the  man  a  purse,  which  he  cau|.'ht, 
lud,  after  weighing  it  in  his  hands,  he  placed  it  in  hi^  pouch,  well  satis- 
fled  with  it. 


"  Your  excellency  knows  the  way  to  a  poor  man's  heart,"  said  the 
man,  grinning. 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  to  obtain  possession  of  this  youth's  person,"  said 
the  count. 

"  His  body?"  said  Got'dibert. 

"  No.    I  do  not  desire  his  life  should  be  taken — I  would  rather  not." 

"  I  see,  your  excel. ency,  is  more  merciful — I  understand,"  he  said, 
feeling  the  edge  of  his  dagger. 

"  No,  no;  I  wish  to  have  him  alive  here  in  the  vaults  of  the  castle, 
and  then  I  can.  deal  as  I  please  with  him." 

"  1  cannot  do  this  well  by  myself;  who  would  your  excellency  wish 
to  be  associated  with  me?"  inquired  Gondibert. 

"  I  will  leave  that  to  you,  Gondibert;  you  have  more  experience  with 
men  in  your  craft  than  I,  and  know  those  wiiom  you  can  most  trust." 

"  I'll  see  to  it  then,  but  I  shall  have  at  least  two  with  me,  for  he  is 
a  despera'e  swi  rdsman,  and  very  active  and  strong." 

"  Well,  do  what  you  think  best ;  but  how  soon  do  you  think  you  can 


And  what  art  thou  out  of  my  service  then,  Gondibert !"  inquired 


j  trap  him  ?" 

j     "  In  two  days  ;  but  he'll  be  shy  after  the  brush  we  had." 

I     "  Well,  in  two  days  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you;  but  come 

j  secretly,  for  the  Marquis  of  Sponto  is  here  and  1  would  not  have  any- 

thing  tend  to  dis  urb  the  serenity  of  his  mind." 
j     "  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Gondibert,  and  he  noiselessly  quitted  the 
I  room. 

I  The  Lady  Agatha  de  Sternville  was  a  lady  of  partly  French  extrac- 
1  tion,  but  a  niece  cf  the  count's,  and  his  nearest  relation,  who  would 
I  inherit  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  count,  whose  lady  died  some  years 
I  before  these  events  took  place. 

i  "  0h,  my  lady,"  said  her  waiting-woman,  who  was  attending  on  her 
during  the  toilet,  "  do  you  know  who  it  is  that  the  count  has  coming  as 
a  visiter  1" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Marquis  of  Sponto?"  said  the  Lady  Agatha. 

"  Yes,  my  lady  ;  they  say  lie  is  rich  and  generous,"  said  the  woman. 

"  But  he  i-i  old,  Flemniing,"  replied  Agatha. 

"  That  is  of  but  little  consequence  He  is  young  in  comparison  with 
most  men  of  his  age,  and  yet  you  cannot  call  him  an  old  man.  The 
marquis  is,  I  believe,  but  forty-eight." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Flemming?" 

"  Yes,  for  I  heard  so  from  the  marquis's  own  man,"  replied  Flemming. 
"  A  very  notable  authority,  truly;  but  pray  tell  me  when  this  mar- 
quis is  expected  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  at  the  latest,  my  lady." 

Agatha  now  dismissed  her  attendant,  telling  her  that  when  she  re- 
quired her  she  would  summon  her.  She  then  left  her  to  herself,  and 
then  throwing  a  mantle  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  descending 
the  great  stairs,  she  passed  through  the  hall  into  the  forest.  In  her 
way  she  encountered  the  count,  who  said, — 

"  Does  my  dear  niece  often  walk  unguarded  in  this  dismal  region  ?" 

"  Very  often,"  she  replied.    "  I  like  the  cool  shade  of  the  old  trees." 

"  I  hope  no  sylvan  swain  waits  upon  your  steps,  Agatha?"  replied  the 
count,  sportively,  but  keenly  eyeing  her  countenance. 

She  afFecfed  to  smile  at  his  pleasantry;  but  her  heart  trembled  lest 
he  should  suspect  the  truth.  He,  however,  passed  her,  and  she  felt 
more  at  ease  as  she  saw  him  enter  the  castle.  She  continued  her  walk 
until  she  came  to  a  knot  of  oakp,  that  threw  a  deep  shade  on  all  around. 
Near  one  of  these,  and  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage,  stood  a  young 
man,  dressed  in  a  hunting  dres!*,  with  a  cloak,  that  had  fallen  from  his 
shoulders,  and  exposed  his  fine  symmetry  of  form  and  proportion. 

"  My  beauteous  Agalha,  I  meet  you  once  again,"  said  the  youth, 
springing  for,vard,  and  embracing  her,  with  warmth. 

Yes,  Alphonso ;  I  am  here  once  more,  though  I  fear  my  visits  wi 
be  less  frequtnt." 

"  I  hope  no  unpleasant  discovery  has  taken  place?'*  he  added. 

"  I  know  not  how  that  is,  but  my  uncle  met  me  but  now,  and  from 
his  remark,  I  thought  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to  tell." 

"  I  know  that  he  does,"  replied  Alphonso. 

"  You  know,  Alphonso  ?  How  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
count?" 

"Much,  and  easily,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  which  I  cannot  now  explain 
to  you;  and  had  I  not  promised  to  be  here  to  meet  you,  I  should  not 
now  have  ventured  into  the  precincts  of  the  castle." 

"  Why  not,  Alphonso?" 

"  Because  the  count  has  given  orders  for  my  capture  and  imprison 
ment  in  the  vaults  of  his  castle." 
"  And  how  know  you  that?" 

"  By  one  of  assured  faith,  Agatha;  but  is  there  not  a  visitor  come  to 
see  you,  or  coming  to  your  uncle's  ?" 
"  Yes,  the  Marquis  of  Sponto." 

"So  I  understand;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  yoor  destined 
husband." 

"  Never,"  replied  Agatha,  firmly. 


"  I  am  happy  to  bear  j'ou  say  so,  though  I  was  sure  you  would  never 
be  untiue  to  the  vows  we  have  so  often  pledged." 

"  No,  Alphonso  ;  my  choice  is  made,  and  I  never  choose  another, 
even  if  you  were  unfaithful,  and  less  would  I  do  so  if  you  remained  as 
tiue  as  you  do  now." 

"  Well,  my  Agatha,  our  m.eetlngs  must  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  or 
until  I  can  resume  them  with  mutual  safety.  The  former  attack,  I 
have  now  no  doubt,  was  by  his  orders." 

"  He  could  not  be  so  bad  a  man  as  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  He  buth  could  and  has  done  it ;  but  be  careful  of  yourself,  for  I 
fear  more  on  your  account  than  on  my  own.  I  wear  a  sword,  and  can 
defend  myself,  but  you  would  be  an  unresisting  victim  to  his  oppression 
and  cruelty." 

"  I  am  under  no  apprehension  for  myself,  Alphonso  ;  I  am  sure  he 
means  me  no  ill." 

"  Ay,  you  think  not;  but  how  would  you  act  if  he  desired  you  to 
wed  the  marquis  ?" 

"  Refuse  him." 

".And  he  would  endeavour  to  compel  you  to  it.  What  would  be  the 
consequence?  The  more  you  oppo-ed  him  the  more  he  would  oppress 
you,  and  the  worst  consequences  n>ight  be  expected." 

"  You  look  at  the  worst  picture,  Alphonso;  but  if  it  be  so,  yet  he 
will  not  gain  his  point.    I  will  never  be  forced." 

"  And  if  force  be  used,  will  you  accept  of  my  aid,  and  quit  his 
house  V 

"  I  then  forfeit  all  his  good-will,  and  he  will  disinherit  me,  and  then 
I  am  comparatively  poor  and  penniless." 

"  Never  et  that  press  upon  your  mind  while  I  possess  your  regard. 
I  am  rich,  and  you  are  more  than  the  greatest  fortune  to  me." 

"  You  are  kind,  Alphonso,  but  I  hope,  however,  never  to  be  in  the 
condition  you  fear  :  but  should  the  worst  come,  as  3'ou  suppose,  I  will 
accept  of  your  assistance,  to  etcape  to  a  convent,  or  some  of  my 
friends." 

"  I  shall  be  but  too  g'ad  to  be  of  service  to  you,  and  too  pToud  of  the 
trust  you  repose  in  me,  not  to  be  willing,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  risk 
my  very  life  to  release  you." 

"  I  would  not  accept  of  your  service  if  I  were  to  purchase  it  at  such 
a  price  ps  that,  I  assure  you,"  she  replied. 

He  pressed  her  lips  to  his  own  in  fond  embrace,  and  it  was  scarcely 
repressed  by  the  beau'eous  Agatha,  who  loved  her  Alphonso  with  an 
afiec'don  as  ardent  as  his  owu,  and  felt  every  confidence  in  his  honour 
and  integrity.  The  time  for  parting  had  now  arrived,  and  they  bade 
each  other  adieu  with  reluctance. 

"  When  next  we  m^-et  I  cannot  tell,  Agatha,  but  it  will  not  be  a 
great  time  ;  I  wili,  however,  let  you  kicow  the  time  and  place,  though, 
in  a  manner,  they  may  startle  you ;  but  be  not  taken  unawares  at 
anything." 

Thus  they  parted,  and  Agatha  returned  in  safety  to  the  ca'^tle ;  but 
net  60  Alphonso  Winlo.  He  had  not  gone  three  or  foar  hundred  yards 
from  the  place  of  meeting  when  he  was  attacked  by  three  men,  who 
rushed  upon  him  and  .seized  him  before  he  could  draw  his  sword,  and 
jiinioned  him,  but  not  before  he  had  planted  his  stiletto  in  the  heatt  ef 
one  of  his  assailants. 

He  was  instantly  gagged  and  blindfolded,  and  then  placed  upon  the 
back  of  a  mule,  and  hurried  he  knew  not  whither. 

After  an  hours  travelling,  they  brought  him  to  a  ruinous  building, 
info  which  he  was  immediately  carried,  and  placed  in  a  cold,  damp  room 
or  cell,  he  knew  not  which,  and  then  locked  m.  Though  he  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  extrica'e  himself  from  his  bonds,  and  to  look  about  him, 
yet  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  quiescent. 

During  this  transaction,  the  na:quis  ai  rived  at  the  castle,  and  Agatha 
was  call;d  to  meet  hitn,  whioh  she  did,  after  some  slight  delay. 

The  marquis  was  not  quite  the  person  she  had  anticipated,  He  was 
an  old  man,  perhaps  sixty,  but  hale  and  hearty  ;  his  hairs  white  as  sil- 
ver, but  his  dark  and  p-ercing  eye  had  lost  none  of  its  fire,  bat  had 
gained  an  intensity  by  age. 

"  Thin  man  my  uncle  could  never  intend  for  my  bridegroom,"  she  ex- 
claimed mentally,  wliile  she  answered  the  marquis's  courtesies. 

But  she  was  somev/hat  puzzled  at  the  visitor's  mode  of  addressing 
her,  which  was  extremely  conhdential  and  familiar,  and  even  w;th  ten- 
felermss,  as  if  thire  been  sou.e  previous  underatanding,  But  she  was 
eventually  put  at  re^t  respecting  tliis  when  her  uncle  called  her  on  one 
bidf,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry, 

"  Well,  Agatha,  how  do  you  like  the  marqui.s  ?  Is  he  not  a  pleasant 
man  V 

"  I  like  him  very  well  indeed:  he  is  a  pleasant,  but  singular  man." 

"  In  wiiat  particular  is  he  singular?"  inquired  the  count,  surprised. 

"  I  do  not  undcrs.taud  the  waj  in  which  he  speaks  to  me.  It  is  so 
familiar  that  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,"  she  replied. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  Agatha;  I  intend  the  marf|v.i3  for  your  hus- 
band." 


"  My  husband,  your  excellency?"  she  exclaimed,  in  great  surprise. 
"Yes — your  husband." 

"  My  father  or  grandfather,  if  you  please,  but  surely  not  my  hus- 
band ?" 

The  count's  face  changed  colour  once  or  twice.  If  he  anticipated  any 
opposition — and  he  did  not  consider  it  impossible— he  had  not  expected 
to  meet  with  it  in  such  a  vein.  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could 
so  far  recover  his  equanimity  and  temper  that  he  could  reply  to  her. 

"  He  is  your  husband,  and  that  within  a  very  few  days  " 

*'  It  cannot,  and  must  not  be ;  your  excellency  cannot  contemplate 
anything  io  cruel." 

"  You  refuse  ?  Take  care  what  you  do,  else  you  will  find  that  I  have 
not  only  the  power  but  the  will  to  compel  you." 

"  You  cannot.  I  will  never  marry  themvquis.  I  am  no  hypocrite. 
I  think  you  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  candidly,  and  I  tell  you  that  on  this 
point  I  am  immovable." 

"  We  thall  see,"  replied  the  count,  coolly,  and  he  beckoned  one  of 
the  attendants. 

"  See  the  lady  Agatha  to  the  southern  turret,  and  brisg  me  the 
key." 

This  was  immediately  done,  and  the  man  brought  back  the  key  in  a 
few  minutes. 

It  was  shortly  after  agreed  between  the  count  and  thfe  marc^iis  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  on  the  following  night  at  the  midnight 
hour.  There  would  be  no  show,  but  everything  conducted  in  a  quiet 
and  solemn  manner,  which  would  be  better  adapted  to  a  ceremonial  that 
was  forced. 

During  the  conversatiosi  in  which  this  was  agreed  to,  the  same  voice 
uttered,  in  a  well-remembered  tone,  the  word 
"  Beware  !'' 

Both  started.  The  marquis  sought  the  cause  all  over  the  room,  but 
without  success ;  but  the  count  felt  sick  at  heart,  and  unable  to  speak. 

"  You  appear  to  be  very  ill,"  said  the  marquis ;  shall  I  call  for 
assistance?" 

<<  No — no.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  brother,  who  was  lost  in  the 
forest,  and  supposed  to  be  murdered  or  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts." 

"  It  was  startling,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  accounting  for  it." 

This  passed  ofi",  and  the  two  spent  the  evening  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety. To  account  for  the  voice  of  the  count's  brother,  or  rather  the 
fear  that  such  a  resemblance  which  the  count  heard,  and  the  emotion 
it  caused  him,  it  mu'-t  be  understooi  that  some  years  previous  the 
count's  elder  brother  suddenly  disappeared,  most  mysteriously.  Some 
men  who  were  out  v,ith  him  in  the  forest,  on  their  return  said  they 
were  at^pcked  by  a  number  of  banditti — the  count  was  slain,  and  his 
body  was  soon  afterwards  found.  Upon  his  death  the  younger  brother, 
the  present  count,  came  to  the  title. 

The  hour  of  n.idnight  arrived,  and  the  lady  Agatha  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  the  bride,  and  a  threat  was  given 
at  the  same  time,  that,  unless  she  consented  to  take  the  marquis,  she 
would  place  her  life  in  jeopardy,  as  the  c^unt  was  determined,  should 
she  offer  any  opposition  to  his  wi  hes,  that  she  should  be  confined 
the  low.:!St  dungeon  of  the  castle,  and  never  allowed  to  see  the  light 
the  sun  again. 

Direful  as  these  threats  were,  she  went  with  the  full  intention  of  in 
curring  all  that  could  be  done,  rather  than  submit. 

When  she  entered  the  chapel,  she  saw  several  persons  present  who 
we-e  wrapped  in  cloaks;  among  these  were  the  count  and  marquis 
Agatha  appealed  lefore  them,  dressed  in  the  same  robes  which  she  wore 
previous  to  her  confinement,  without  any  regard  to  the  occasion. 

The  count  was  very  much  displeased,  and  made  an  excuse  to  the 
marquis,  who  immediately  took  his  station,  and  the  count  led  Agatl 
to  her  place,  and  the  priest,  without  farther  ceremony,  began,  but  wa^ 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  voice,  which  uttered,  for  the  third  time,  the 
ominous  word, 

"  Beware!" 

The  count,  between  rage  and  fear,  desired  the  intruder  to  be  seized 
but,  by  some  strange  circunif  lance,  the  chapel  was  filled  with  arm*, 
men,  who  had  lain  beneath  the  seats,  and  at  this  signal  started  u 
when  two  kni'ihts,  in  complete  armour,  stepped  forward,  and  liftin 
their  vizors,  presented  the  features  of  the  long-missing  brother,  and 
Alphonso  Winlo. 

To  describe  the  const -mat ion  of  the  count  at  the  appearance  of  both 
these  persons  is  impo?sib'e.    Both  upbraided  him,  and  accused  him  of 
nu\rder,  but,  out  of  mercy,  they  would  not  sacrifice  him  to  justice.  On 
hour  v.  as  f^iven  hira  to  leave  the  ca  th.-,  but  :;fter  that,  if  he  were  fo'jn(i 
nothing  should  save  him  from  condign  punishment. 

Tlie  new  cmuit  took  possession  in  his  own  name,  ar.d  presented  Al- 
phonso, ai  his  liherrit'.r,  to  all  i^rcsent. 

Alphons^o  accidentally  stumbled  on  a  subterraneous  passage  which  led 
to  his  dungeon,  and  he,  wandering  about  the  castle  for  months,  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  de.Iare  who  he  was,  (j-erheard   the  fccheme  to 


•assassinate  Alphonso,  and  he  eventually  contrived  to  liberate  him  in 
return. 

Having  introduced  some  of  Alphonso'i  people,  armed,  into  the  castle 
they  made  the  attempt  on  the  c'-apel,  and  fortunately  succeeded. 

Agatha  was  on  the  spot  wedded  to  Alphonso,  after  some  persuasion, 
and  afterwards  lived  long  and  happy. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  STORY; 

OR,  THE  SPECTRE  OF  MOORFIELD  KEEP. 
''Now,  comrades,"  said  Leighton,  as  he  laid  down  the  firelock  which 
he  had  been  polishing.  "  I'A  tell  you  as  queer  a  yarn  as  any  seaman 
t\6r  spun. 

lit'.'  fh!;^!^^'^'  ^^^"''.'/^''J  several,  "  and  don't  keep  it  in  your.mouth 
like  the  end  of  a  cartridge." 

tim:'™[he^:h:^>  said  Leighton;  "wait  till  I  get  hreathing 

blaze^a'^rrai  o'nce.""'  "^^^^"^  '^^"^^^  --^^ 

in'tJter'^i^^^^^^  ''''''  now  many  years  since  I  was 

amnart  w  S  f  f Moorfield.    My  station  was  r.n  the  eastern 

Sersign  '  ^''''^  ^^g"  ^"'l 

"  And,  of  course,  you  did  your  duty." 

tv '' ^^'^'''"'i''  ^""l  ^'•''y  J't'Je  a  mortal's  d^ing  his  duty  when 

the  powers  cf  earth  or  Heaven  a:  e  against  him."  ^ 

aga'nsfme.^^  '"''^  "     ^  ^""'^      ^"^'^^^'^  ^^^^ 

I  d.'i'lltrj  '"  I?"''^  "  As  I  said. 

J^^f  feer;:,oudr''"  ^  "^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

adiacent%uriettvf  v^'''^  "''^"'^  ^^^^  battlements  of  the 

forest  ?rU^       '  'J'  P'"'"  ^'"^'i       ^'^^^^  ^^e  roaring  of  the 

A    l,lr,  ^^'^'^  '-'''^'^^'^  «f  the  wind 

c.^tL  ZTe^^^T"''^  ""'^-^^'"''^^  opening  in  the  clouds,  and 
ralm.ntrof  I  f'""  Moorfield's  towers,  cau.ini  the 

S:;nir/iar:dst  hT;::m; ----  - 

^  ^''-■'^        ^^""'P"^      l^^'-'P  n^ewarm,  and  en- 

Urnnfr'^^H^  ^J'^'^  ^  ^'^^P''*  ^  '^""^  ^at's  skep  before  I  was 
om  ^.?nVAV°""'^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^'^-^  attentively  to  ascertlfn 

Zent  nei  me;  ^'^''^        "'--^  ^  ^-^<^  ^l^e  rustle  o^'a 

"  '  Who  goes  there?'  demanded  I. 
^lenfVoarl^  T'l''^  °"  f  ^'''^ '        *  '^'^'^  1"  ^  ^^^S.  loose  gar- 

r;.  arus?ir;  in  iL^^th^^^i^r-^ 

"  Did  you  arouse  the  watch »" 

«ur  "  ""''"ary  you  ,hould  be  passej  upon 

'  'tl,e''bat';i!r^;"  "'f  "        P'"""!  i'«lf  upon  a  feBment 

•  "        w",;,""  >'! ■"■""""•^a  «-other  of  the  guard, 
emedtorecedeltoe  '  ^t"!        '"^  " 

;:.2r^ii'^\rbr^^^^^^^^^^ 

And  what  did  the  sergeant  say?" 
Hilloa:-  «aid  he,  shaking  mo  violently  by  the  collar.  •  wh.t,  in 


the  name  of  the  Virgin,  are  you  lying  here  for?  the  e:.,emy  might  huve 
scaled  the  walls  and  cut  our  throats  an  hour  ago ;  dibarm  him,  and  bring 
him  bei«re  the  captain  of  the  guard.' 

"  One  of  ray  comrades  then  took  charge  of  my  firelock,  and  in  this 
way,  between  them,  1  was  conveyed  to  the  guard-room,  where  the  cap- 
tain was  sitting  before  the  fire. 

"  •  What  now  ?'  said  he  ;  '  asleep  upon  your  post,  if  T  conjecture  rl-ht.' 
We  found  him  msensible  on  the  rampart,' said  the  sergeant:  'buC 
A^hether  from  sleep,  or  other  causes,  I  cannot  tell  your  honour.' 

against  ITur'^^"''^  '^"^  charge  now  brought 

I  was  overcome  by  fear,'  said  I. 

Fear!'  said  the  captain,  in  surprise;  «and  you  a  soldier,  too.' 
Please  your  honour.'  replied  I.  •  I  never  turned  my  back  upon  an 
enemy  ;  but  I  cannot  fight  with  spectres  or  laines  ;  it's  no  u.e  sending 
a  ball  through  a  gleam  of  moonshine.'  ^ 
"  '  The  fellow's  mad,'  said  the  captain. 

T  wii'i  f  H         ^^T'  r-'"'"''^  ^  '•  '  allow  me, 

I  Avill  tell  you  what  has  happened.'  ' 

"  '  Proceed,'  said  he. 

"  I  then,  comrades,  tcld  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  what  I  have  now 
related  to  you. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  that,  Leighton  ?  that  was  a  scorcher,  1 
gue^s    exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  who  was  behind  the  speaker 

*\Vhy  It  did  rather«stagger  his  belief!"  replied  Leighton;  «  bu» 
he  ordered  another  man  to  be  placed  on  the  same  ramnart  with  me  on 
the  following  night,  and  if  we  heard  or  saw  anything,*  M-e  were  imme-^ 
diately  to  call  the  man  on  the  adjoining  beat  :o  l^ear  us  witness;  '  but  ' 

said  he,  '  it  I  discover  jou  have  imposed  upon  ine  '  " 

"  Well,  what  then?" 

"Hejeftmeto  guess  the  rest,"  said  Leighton  ;  "and  I  know  the 


o  —  ociiu  xicij^inuu  ;   -ana  i  Know  the 

rules  of  a  soldier  s  duty  too  well  to  fear  he  would  not  put  them  in  force 
against  me.  On  the  following  night,  however,  I  and  my  conirade  took 
our  station  at  the  same  beat  uj^on  the  rampart,  and  with  trepidation 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  white  robed  lady. 

"Til  tell  you  what.'  said  my  comrade,  as  the  clock  of  the  cast V 
tolled  one;  '  these  elfins,  and  such  like,  al«'ay.  appear  at  midnight,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking.  Leighton,  you  were  asleep,  and  dreaming  on 
your  post.' 

"  '  If  you  think  so,'  said  T,  '  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  say  so  •  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  wish  to  take  a  comrade's  life  for  just  takin;^  a 
wink  too  much  upon  his  rounds.' 

"  '  No,  no,  Leighton,  I  should  be  very  so^ry  to  do  anythiKg  unworthy 
ofacomraae,  sa.dhe;  'but  I'll  be  cursed  if  I  believe  you  have  seen 
fay  or  elfin  here,  and  you  o^ly  t.umped  up  the  aflTair  upon  the  moment  ' 

•  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  before  1  heard  the  sounds  ot  midnight 
music  borne  upon  the  wind. 
"  '  Haik  !'  said  he. 

"  'That's  the  white  lady,'  I  returned;  and  beiore  I  had  finished 
speaking,  there  the  being  was  before  us,  at  the  end  of  the  rampart.  As 
Ibove  us  '""^""^  ^^"^  ^'''^''^  imploringly  at  the  keep 

fJ^h^H^^  n^otber  of  God  protect  us  !'  cried  my  companion,  as  he 
trembled  fiom  head  to  foot;  '  let  us  call  the  man  at  the  next  watch  ' 

'  As  he  said  this  he  gave  the  signal  agreed  on,  which  was  to  knock 
the  butt  of  the  firelock  three  times  against  the  stone- M'ork. 

'         ^'l^""''  ^""'^  "''^  sentinel,  who  had  been  regarding  the  figure 
although  he  had  not  spoken.    '  I'm  afraid  it  imports  no  good.    See  how' 
it  iioa  s  in  the  mist.' 

We  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  figure,  but  all  that  we  saw  was  the 
thm  white  robe  which  mingled  with  the  twilight,  and  the  next  instant 
no  vestige  could  be  tiaced. 

The  lelief  now  came  round,  fresh  men  were  stationed  at  the  post 
and  we  carried  our  inielligence  to  the  guard-room,  where  the  captain 
leceived  it  witk  wonder  and  astonishment. 

•|  '  And  it  looked  in  the  d  rection  cf  the  keep,  did  it  ?'  asked  he 

It  did,  your  honour,  and  wrung  its  hanoss  most  pititully.' 
"'Be  m  readiness  to  attend  Sir  Rupert  in  the  morn  ivg,'  said  the 
captain.  " 

"  We  raised  our  hands  in  token  of  obedience  to  the  captain's  order- 
and  then  stretched  ourselves  upon  the  benches  as  wc  do  here,  while  I 
related  to  those  around  the  myrterious  circumstance. 

"  In  the  morning,  with  the  captain,  we  attended  in  the  library  of  Sir 
ivupG  r  t, 

"  'How  now,  captain  ?'  said  he,  '  breach  of  di  cipline 

stalJe^r'rdltS!'""''  ^^'^  ^^^^^'^^^  '  '  but  I  have  a  strange  circim. 

_   "  He  then  reported  what  he  had  heard  frcm  u?,  and  ar.pealed  to  us 
lu  confirmation  of  what  he  said. 

"  '  Arid  th&t  is  true,  upon  your  oaths?'  a^kcd  Sir  Rupert  at  the  sm* 
time  taking  notes  of  what  we  said. 
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"  ♦  Upon  our  oaths  !'  we  all  leplied. 

"  '  This  is  a  strange  occurrence,  captain,'  replied  Sir  Rupert.  '  I 
have  heard  vague  reports  before,  but  I  believed  them  without  foundation. 
However,  the  affair  shall  be  sifted  into.  To-night  I  will  watch  myself 
with  you ;  and  see  that  the  communication  spread  no  further.' 

"  On  the  same  evening  I  was  stationed  as  befare  upon  my  beat,  when 
at  midnight  I  was  joined  by  the  captain  and  Sir  Rupert  upon  the  battle- 
ments. The  latter  looked  grave  and  pensive,  and  at  the  usual  time 
the  white  phantom  appeared  at  the  broken  fragment  of  stoce,  and 
wailed  and  chanted  as  before.  She  seemed,  however,  most  anxious  to 
draw  our  attention  to  the  keep,  and,  above  all,  that  of  Sir  Rupert.  I 
thought  she  beckoned  him. 

"  '  It's  some  mystery  concerning  that  donjon,'  said  Sir  Rupert,  in  a 
■whisper  to  the  captain.  '  Get  torches  ready;  I  will  visit  it.' 

"  As  Sir  Rupert  said  this,  the  figure  uttered  a  wild,  unearthly  note 
of  joy,  which  echoed  with  fearlul  shrillness  through  the  building.  It 
then  floated  for  some  moments  over  the  castle  moat,  and  disappeared, 
leaving  the  eye  gazing  upon  vacancy. 

"  For  some  minutes  Sir  Rupert  stood  gazing,  as  if  cut  out  of  marble  ; 
the  colour  had  left  his  cheeks,  and,  by  the  straggling  moonbeam's  ray,  I 
could  plainly  see  he  was  as  pale  as  death. 

'«  The  captain  now  returned  with  a  man  bearing  torches.  He  re- 
lieved me  at  my  post,  and  from  the  fire  in  the  guard-room  I  took  a 
light,  and  all  three  proceeded  to  the  keep.  « 

"  '  Aie  you  aware,  captain,  what  the  place  contains?'  asked  Sir 
Rupert. 

"  '  I  am  not,'  was  the  reply. 

"  '  Neither  am  I,'  said  Sir  Rupert.  '  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  place  since  my  arrival  here.    My  curiosity  is  now  excited.' 

"  '  Unlock  the  door,'  said  the  captain  ;  '  but  stay,  we  have  not  the 
key,  it  is  ia  the  guard- room,  and  hangs  upon  the  wair  above  tlie  fire 
range  ' 

I  therefore  returned,  and  took  the  rusty  key  from  its  position  on 
the  wall,  who  e  it  seemed  it  had  been  for  years.  The  rust  was  thick 
upon  it,  and  tbe  wards  were  choked  with  dust.  With  some  difficul  y  I 
contrived  to  clean  and  scrape  ii  with  my  dagger  point,  and  then  greased 
it  with  oil  from  the  lantern  of  the  guard-room. 

"  I  then  rejoined  the  captain  and  Sir  Rupert.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
force  the  lock;  it  resisted  all  my  efforts.  The  door  was  covered 
■with  large  nails  and  plates  of  iron,  and  Feemed  of  ao  immense  thickness. 

"  '  Force  it  with  the  lance  head,'  said  the  captain,  as  he  held  the 
torch. 

"  I  did  as  I  was  requested  ;  and  by  inserting  the  lance  as  a  lever,  I 
turned  the  key,  and  the  massive  lock  shot  back  with  a  startling  sound. 

Upon  entering  the  dreary  abode,  the  light  o^the  torches  cast  a  murky 
glare  upon  the  slimy  walls,  and  a  number  of  bats  flapped  their  wings 
around  our  heads,  and  nearly  extinguished  the  light  I  carried. 

in  many  places  a  vegetable  matter  had  grown  around,  and  at  re- 
gular intervals  large  rings  and  fetters  were  let  into  the  massive  walls. 
Here  and  there  were  portions  of  a  human  frame,  and  in  one  spot  was  a 
recumbent  skeleton,  supported  by  a  chain  to  the  wall,  which  passed 
round  the  waist. 

"  For  some  time  we  examined  every  portion  of  the  place,  but  dis- 
covered nothiHg  that  was  conclusive,  or  which  seemed  in  connexion 
-with  the  white  lady  on  the  battlements,  if  I  m'ght  except  the  skeleton 
chained  to  the  wall,  and  which  Sir  Rupert  ordered  to  be  taken  down, 
and  buried  in  the  chapel  vaults,  with  the  bones  we  saw  lying  around. 

"  We  were  now  about  to  quit  this  dreary  chamber,  when  I  accident- 
ally placed  my  foot  upon  a  part  of  the  flooring,  which  sounded  hollow, 
and  upon  lowering  the  torch  to  ascertain  the  cause,  discovered  a  small 
trap-door;  upon  raising  which,  a  sight  I  never  shall  forget  caused  us 
to  start  with  horror.  _     „  ,  ^ 

Within  the  recess  lay  a  mouldering  skeleton,  arrayed  in  all  the  finery 
of  a  wedding  suit.  Around  the  vertebra-  of  the  neck  were  still  seen 
strings  of  tarnished  pearls,  and  a  wreath  of  faded  flowers  (which 
crumbled  intodust  at  being  touched)  encircled  the  lofty  and  well-formed 
skull.  Upon  the  fleshless  fingers  were  rings  containing  gems  of  price- 
less value,  while  a  locket,  containing  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  man, 
was  attached  to  the  girdle  that  confined  the  waist.  The  characters  at 
the  back  were  so  obliterated  by  time  and  mould,  that  we  could  not  de- 
cipher them.  .         .,,   ,  1 

"  Whoever  the  individual  might  have  been  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine ;  it  seemed  to  have  lain  in  the  recess  it  then  occupied  tor 
many  years.  Sir  Rupert  charged  me  strictly  not  to  mention  what  I  had 
Been.  The  skeleton  of  the  lady  was  then  removed,  and  burled  m  the 
chapel  vaults,  with  the  bones,  &c.,  we  had  found. 

"  On  the  fallowing  night,"  concluded  Leighton,  "  I  kept  my  ward 
upon  the  rampart,  but  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  comrades  ever 
again  saw  the  white  lady  weep  and  lament  upon  the  battlements  of 
Moorfield  Castle." 


MIRANDA ; 

OR, 

THE   HEIRESS   OF   THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  CLXIII. 

THE    IDENTIFICATION    OF    PERCY    AT    THE    PeLICE    OFFICE.— THE 
COMMITTAI,  TO  THE  CONDEMNED  CELL.  MIRANDA's  DESPAIR. 

The  news  of  the  apprehension  of  Rowland  Percy  had  spread  with  a 
most  marvellous  rapidity  throughout  York.  His  name  was  familiar  to 
every  one,  and  his  history  had  so  much  of  romantic  interest  attached  to 
it,  that  scarcely  any  one  in  the  county  was  so  indifferent  as  not  to  have 
an  ardent  wish  to  see  the  man,  concerning  whose  guilt  or  -nnocence 
there  was  such  diversity  of  opinion,  and  who  had,  for  so  long  a  period, 
successfully  resisted  and  set  at  nought  a  pursuit  dictated  by  malice, 
revenge,  passion,  and  stimulated  by  enormous  rewards. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  the  murder  of  Sir  George  Rankley  had 
exercised  a  remarkable  degree  of  effect  upon  the  lovers  of  the  myste- 
rious, and  Miranda  s  strange  devotion  to  him  who  had  been  declared 
by  the  laws  the  murderer  of  her  father,  enriched  the  story  with  a  wild 
romantic  interest,  that  was  irresistibly  enchanting. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  news  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
that  the  celebrated  Rowland  Percy  was  again  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
original  scene  of  his  trial  and  condemnation,  all  who  had  leisure,  or 
could  call  haif  an  hour  their  own,  should  flock  to  the  court  to 
obtain  a  passing  glance  at  the  prisoner,  and  if  possible,  to.>,  of  Miran  ^ 
who,  it  was  likewise  known,  had  followed  him  through  all  his  dangers, 
and  wanderings  with  a  degree  of  faithfulness  that  had  no  parallel. 

We  have  recorded  how  hastily,  and  even  rudely,  Rowland  w 
pushed  into  the  pr-sence  of  the  assembled  magistrates,  and  how  vei 
transient  a  glance  the  crowd  outside  the  court  niubt  have  had  of  the 
prisoner ;  and,  perchance,  the  violence  and  roughness  with  which  Row- 
land Percy  found  himself  treated  by  the  York  police,  arose,  in  some 
measure,  from  a  feeling  among  them,  that  they  had.  as  Mr.  Jones  would 
have  said,  rather  made  a  mess  of  the  affair  before,  and  let  Percy  es- 
cape from  their  hands  a  great  deal  easier  than  he  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do.  .  , 

Certainly  it  was  a  fact,  that  the  Secretary  cf  State  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  inquiring  very  politely  whether 
some  regulations  might  not  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  an  event  for  the  future,  and  such  a  letter,  of  course,  had,  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent,  aggravated  the  chief  officer,  who  had,  in  his  turn,  said 
something  very  aggravating  to  the  head  constable,  who  then  had  abused 
the  turnkeys ;  so  that  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort,  in  consequence 
of  Rowland  Percy's  •.  scape,  had  pervaded  for  some  time  all  the  police 
authorities  of  York,  and  they  looked  upon  his  capture  as  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  quite  a  triumph  in  its  way. 

They  said  nothing  to  Percy  about  it,  contenting  themselves  with 
pushing  him  about  a  little  ;  but  if  they  had  spoken  to  him,  they  would 
have  told  him  how  very  ungentlemanly  they  thought  it  of  him,  not  to 
stay  and  be  hanged  according  to  law.  ,    ,  ^  ^  .i. 

It  was  now  a  mere  matter  of  form  to  bring  poor  Rowland  before  the 
court  for  he  was  well  known  to  every  oflicer  who  had  him  in  custody, 
and  thousands  of  persons  in  York  could  have  sworn  to  his  identity, 
Yet  it  was  necessary  that  he  sheuld  be  given  formally  into  the  custody 
of  the  authorities  ot  York,  by  virtue  of  the  warrant  from  the  magis^ 
trate  at  Bow-street,  and  then  sworn  to  by  some  one  or  more  persons, 
as  being  the  identical  Rowland  Percy  who  had  escaped  from  the  con. 
demned  cell  the  evening  prior  to  his  intended  execution. 

Varley  had  sho'.vn  too  much  malevolence  cf  feeling  throughout  the 
whole  proceedings  connected  with  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Row- 
land Percy,  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  populace  of  York;  and,  indeed, 
he  was  shunned  as  much  as  possible,  for  they  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  animus  with  which  he  was  stimulated,  and  whatever  might 
have  been  their  abhorrence  of  the  supposed  criminality  of  Rowland 
Percy,  they  had  a  scarcely  less  abhorrence  of  anything  like  partisan- 
ship on  the  part  of  a  witness. 

To  avoid  the  crowd  they  anticipated,  the  magistrates  had  ordewp 
that  Rowland  should  be  brought  to  the  court  house  earlier  than 
been  first  appointed,  for  they  dreaded  the  popular  excitement,  wM^ 
was  evidently  manifesting  itself  throughout  the  city  on  the  subjecr. 

Hence  was  it  ihafpoor  Rowland,  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  eourt- 
house,  found  himself  without  one  friendly  hand  to  greet  him— withoW 
one  friendly  face  to  give  him  a  glance  of  encouragement  or  sympathy. 

Miranda  had  not  arrived,  and,  alas !  when  she  should  come,  hOj 
utterly  powerless  was  she  to  aid  him  she  loved  in  this  sad  and  mournmie^^ 
tremity  of  his  fortune. 
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Bernard  Varley,  likewise,  was  not  there  ;  but  had  he  known  that  his 
victim  was  present,  he  would,  indeed,  have  hurried  to  the  spot  to  gloat 
over  the  prospect  of  the  completion  of  the  monstrous  injustice  he  had 
been  such  ar.  important  instrument  in  perpetrating. 

Mr.  Anderson,  however,  was  very  soon  informed  that  Rowland  was 
in  the  cmrt,  and  he  at  once  started  on  foot  with  Miranda,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  briaf  but  painful  scene  which  was  about  to  ensue. 
He  was  well  known  on  many  considerations  in  York,  and  more  particu- 
larly so,  as  he  had  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in  Rowland's  affair, 
and  had  acted  so  noble  and  disinterested  a  part  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings. Miranda,  too,  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  populace,  as,  leaning 
upon  Mr.  Anderson's  arm,  she  walked  with  slow  and  mournful  steps 
towards  the  court,  where,  perhaps,  she  was  to  take  a  last  glance  of 
Rowland  Percy,  before,  for  the  second  time,  an  hour  was  announced  at 
which  he  was  to  be  hurried  to  eternity,  for  a  crime  of  which  she  knew 
he  was  so  innocent. 

Occasionally,  as  the  mob  cheered  her  as  she  passed,  a  swelling  feel- 
jng  at  her  throat  would  almost  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  progressing, 
and  she  could  not  refrain  from  asking  herself, — 

"Can  all  this  be  possible  tliat  the  innocent  shall  be  really  sacri- 
ficed at  last,  and  yet  so  many  appear  convinced  of  that  innocence  ? 
Will  all  these  people,  who  are  uttering  words  of  sympathy  to  me,  per- 
mit a  deliberate  judicial  murder  to  take  place  before  their  very  faces, 
and  contrary  to  their  judgments  and  feelings  ?" 

Mr.  Anderson  seemed  to  guess  her  thoughts,  for  he  said, — 

"  Is  it  not  st'ange,  Miranda,  that,  notwithstanding  the  general—  nay, 
almost  universal  opinion  of  Percy's  innocence,  the  power  of  social  order 
should  be  so  great,  that  thousands  of  persons  will  stand  by  and  see 
a  few  men  commit  an  act  which  they  loudly  condemn,  and  could  stop 
on  the  instant." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  strange  and  horrille  to  me." 

Such  a  shout  of  execration  at  this  moment  burst  from  hundreds  of 
voices,  that  Miranda  involuntarily  paused  to  sea  from  what  cause  it  had 
preceeded,  and  in  an  instant  she  perceived,  turning  from  a  narrow 
street  into  the  main  thoro  jghfare,  a  person  mounted  upon  a  large  and 
powerful  black  horse — a  glance  was  sufficient  to. show  her  it  was  Ber- 
nard Varley. 

"  My  evil  genius!"  she  said,  with  a  shudder  ;  "  Mr.  Anderson,  I  have 
sometimes  doubted  if  that  man  was  mortal." 

"His  actions  are  like  those  of  a  malignant  demon  ;  but  see,  Miranda, 
how  he  is  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd,  while  a  free  passage  is  made  for 
you.    Hark  at  that  sound  again  !" 

Another  roar  of  popular  indignation  arose  as  "Varley,  with  an  assumed 
air  of  indifference,  walked  his  horse  through  the  throng.  He  carried  in 
his  hand  a  heavy  riding-whip,  which  he  seemed  quite  inclined  to  bring  down 
on  the  head  of  the  first  person  who  sh(  uld  practically  attempt  to  irripede 
him  in  any  way.  Mobs,  however,  are  most  harmless  when  they  make 
the  most  noise.  The  indignation  of  a  multitude  of  persons  evaporates, 
if  permitted  to  expend  itself  in  noisy  vociferation  ;  and,  although  Ber- 
nard Varley  was  impeded  by  the  pressure  of  the  throng,  no  one  attempted 
to  lay  a  hand  on  him,  or  the  powerful  horse  he  had  got  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  dashing  through  the  crowd  wi*.h,  if  necessary. 

Miranrfa  and  Mr.  Anderson  reached  the  court  first,  although  on  foot. 

i  It  was  evident  that  Varley  had  made  an  effort  to  get  up  to  the  entrance 
at  the  same  time  with  Miranda;  but  he  could  not  do  fo  unless  he  had 
at  once  declared  war  with  the  mob,  and  become  the  provoker  of  a  con- 

^iflict  which,  when  once  begun,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  where 

||it  would  have  ended. 

'  As  it  was,  Miranda  had  effected  an  entrance,  with  the  assistance  of 
'  Mr.  Anderson,  into  the  crowded  court,  over  which  she  ran  her  eyes  till 
they  rested  on  the  pale,  jaded  looking  countenance  of  Rowland  Percy, 
who  seemed,  by  his  expression,  to  have  now  given  up  all  hope  what- 
t^vfr. 

Jle  saw  her  at  once,  end  a  momentary  light  ecemed  to  beam  over  his 
Lface;  but  it  was  like  the  pa'e  glimpse  of  sunshine  which  for  an  instant 
gleam  forth  on  a  wintry  landscape,  reminding  those  who  see  it 
»f  the  beauty  and  brilliance  of  other  days,  and  likewise  the  .sadder  for 
Ithe  comparison. 

P  She  would  fain  have  reached  the  spot  where  he  stood ;  but  she  was 
>r.')ly  repulsed  by  the  oflicers,  who  said  their  orders  were  to  allow  no 
hatever  to  speak  to  the  pri^oner,  and  that  a  particular  direction 
-een  given  that  she  was  to  be  prevented  from  holding  the  slightest 
vr.'iirjunlcation  with  him. 
'J  liiswas,  indeed,  a  cruel  blow  to  poor  Mira':dA;  although,  had  she 
'fed  upon  the  subject,  it  was  no  more  than  she  might  fairly  have 
ted,  considering  the  part  she  had  taken  in  his  escape  on  the  pre- 
occasion. 

a  few  moments  Bernard  Varley  entered  the  court,  and  that  ap- 
(1  to  he  a  signal  for  tlie  business  to  commence,  which  it  did  in- 
y,  by  one  of  the  London  oflicers  utepping  forward,  and  producing 
^arrant  from  the  Bow-street  magistrate,  empowering  him  to  bring 
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to  York,  and  surrender  into  the  hand.s  of  the  authorities  there,  Pcow- 
land  Percy,  sworn  to  as  an  escaped  convict. 

^' Very  well,"  said  the  chief  magistrate ;  "Mr.  Sheriff,  this  prisoner 
belongs  to  you,  having  escaped  from  your  custody.  It  would  be  as  well 
that  he  should  be  sworn  to  before  us.  I  believe  that  will  be  the  regular 
course." 

"  I  have  plenty  of  witnesses,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  the  Rowland  Percy  convicted  of  wilful 
murder  at  the  last  assizes,  and  sentenced  to  death.  I,  therefore,  claim 
the  prisoner,  in  order  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  may  be  carried  into 
effect." 

"  Very  well;  there  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  as  to  his  identity." 

"  The  unhappy,  persecuted  young  man  at  the  bar,"  said  Mr.  Anderson, 
"  is  willing  to  admit  that  he  is  the  Rowland  Percy  falsely  charged  with 
murder,  and  grievously  wronged  by  a  conviction." 

"  Is  this  regular  ?"  said  Varley,  in  a  deep  tone,  that  drew  the  eyes 
of  every  one  upon  him. 

"  I  am  attorney  for  the  prisoner,"  added  Mr.  Anderson,  "  and  I  pre- 
sume that,  according  to  custom  and  courtesy,  the  bench  will  allow  me  to 
'  make  an  application  on  behalf  of  my  client." 

The  magistrates  consulted  together  a  moment,  and  then  one  said, — 

"  The  whole  circumstances  are  of  a  novel  character,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  precedents  ;  but  God  forbid  we  should  act  harshly — we 
will  hear  you." 

"I  have  to  thank  the  court,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "in  the  name  of 
the  object  of  my  professional  and  private  solicitude,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  Miranda  Rankley,  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  Sir  George — 
she  who,  loving  her  father  with  an  affection  of  the  most  intense  cha- 
racter, asserts  so  boldly  her  belief  in  the  entire  innucence  of  Rowland 
Percy.  Oh  I  sir,  the  hand  of  Heaven  itself  is  manifest  in  these  pro- 
ceedings.   The  circumstances  " 

"  Really,"  said  the  chief  magistrate,  "  however  we  feel  inclined  to 
grant  every  indulgence  to  a  person  in  the  awful  situation  of  the  pri- 
soner, we  cannot  listen  now  to  more  than  your  application,  whatever  it 
is.    We  are  not  trying  the  prisonei." 

"Pardon  me,"  addf.d  Mr.  Andtrson,  "if,  for  a  moment,  feeling  so 
sirongly  as  I  do  in  this  case,  I  was  berrayed  into  irrelevent  matter  to 
my  application,  which  is  simply  this,  that  time  be  allowed  the  prisoner 
to  set  forth,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Secrttary  of  State,  all  the  circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  since  his  condemnation,  many  of  which 
tend  strongly  against  the  evidence  offered  at  his  trial  by  the  witnesses 
against  him." 

"  "What  witnesses  in  particular?" 

"  Bernard  Varley  in  particular." 

A  smile  of  derision  crossed  Varley's  face  ;  but  that  was  assumed,  al- 
though there  was  no  mistake  whatever  about  the  glance  of  deadly  hatred 
he  shot  at  Mr.  Anderson. 

"  Can  you,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  give  us  any  grounds  to  go  upon 
which  might  enable  us  to  accede  to  your  request  ?" 

"  Yes.  If  Miranda  Rankley  be  permitted  on  oath  to  make  state- 
ments concerning  circumstances  that  have  occurred  in  London,  and 
proposals  that  have  been  made  to  her  by  Bernard  Varley,  it  appears  to 
me  your  worships  will  see  ample  reason  for  granting  my  request." 

"  How  long  time  do  you  want  ?" 

"  So  long  as  shall  permit  alridavits  to  be  made  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  answer  to  be  received." 

The  magistrates  laid  their  heads  together,  and  seemed  rather  con- 
fused by  the  novelty  of  the  whole  circumstances.  A  breathless  still- 
ness pervaded  the  court,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  on  the  face  of 
Rowland  Percy  betrayed  that  hope  had  revived  in  his  before  sinking 
bosom. 

Too  soon,  however,  was  it  quenched  ;  for  the  ehief  magistrate,  after 
nearly  ten  minutes  had  been  spent  in  a  whispered  consultation  with  his 
colleagues,  said, — 

"  "We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  we  have  no  so't  of  jurisdiction 
in  this  matter.  A  prisoner  has  been  tried  at  the  a-sizes  for  a  capital 
lelony— convicted  on  evidence  satisfactory  to  a  iury,  and  sentenced  to 
execuiion,  which  execution  v/ould  have  taken  pL.ce  some  time  since  but 
for  the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  He  is  now  retaken,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  retry  the  case  because  he  has  for  some  time  succeeded  in 
evading  the  sentence  of  the  law." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Mr.  AndeisoH,  **  that  my  application  is 
wholly  refused  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  When,  then,  will  the  unhappy  prisoner  be  ordered  for" death?" 
We  are  of  opinion  the  sheriff  is  now  bound  to  proceed  to  execution 
with  all  convenient  dispatch." 

"  It  was  my  duty,"  interposed  the  sheriff—"  a  most  painful  one  I 
fully  admit,  but  still  my  duty — to  have  seen  the  sentence  of  the  law 
carried  into  effect  long  since  upon  Rowland  Percy.  I  am  bound  now  to 
cause  no  unnecessary  delay.  He  will  have  notice  of  the  time  appointed." 
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"  Let  me  press  for  flii  answer  now,"  added  Mr.  Anderson  ; 
will  that  time  be  !    1  Avish  to  know  if  his  fjiends  can  c^ake  an  applica-  j 
lion  to  the  Secretary  or  State?"  j 

The  sheriff  shook  his  head.  I 

"  I  da  e  not  delay,"  he  said.  "  The  executioa  must  take  place  to-  | 
morrow  morning."  ^  .    ^  n 

A  stifled  cry  burst  from  Miranda,  and  Mr.  Anderson  turned  instantly 
to  her,  saying, —  .  t,  a 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  control  your  feelings.  Be  guldsa 
by  me— say  nothing." 

With  a  low  moan,  Miranda  sunk  into  a  seat,  and  covered  her  face 
■with  her  hands,  while  Rowland  Percy  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  all 
else,  as  he  kept  his  eyes  livetted  upon  her  with  a  painful  interest. 

If,"  continued  Mr.  Anderson,  "  the  sheritT  feels  it  to  be  his  painful 
duty  to  have  execution  done  so  quickly  upon  Rowland  Petcy,  I  beg  that 
he  may  be  allowed  the  consolation  of  visits  from  those  who,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  have  still  clung  to  him,  and  still  believe  him  most 
innocent."  •  *  * 

"  You  can  have  access  to  him  as  his  attorney,"  sa>d  the  magistrate, 
"  and  any  relative  may  claim  admittance  ;  but  Miranda  Rankley  is 
decidedly  objected  to." 

"  What!"  cried  Rowland.  "  Even  with  death  before  my  eyes  are 
you  such  barbarians  as  to  deny  roe  one  farewell  word  with  that  noble 
soul  wriich  has  indeed  clung  to  me  through  all  misfortune  ?  You  can- 
not mean  what  you  have  said." 

"  The  peculiar  part  which  was  taken  by  Miss  Rankley  in  your  escape, 
determines  us  to  refuse  her  adnoission  to  your  piisoa.    We  are  only 
surprised  that  any  application  on  her  behalf  should  be  made.  Mr. 
Sheriff,  will  you  remove  your  prisoner  1" 
"  Ay,  to  death  !"  cried  Varley. 

"  Miranda!  Miranda!"  said  Rowland,  and  he  stretched  forth  his 
arms  over  the  bar  at  which  he  stood. 

She  sprang  towards  him,  and  no  one  hindered  her. 

"  Rowland  !  Rowland!    They  yet  dare  not  murder  you 
mer  il'ul  and  just." 

"  Farewell,  dearest — best  " 

Eveiy  one  in  the  court  was  deeply  affected,  and  for  about  two  minutes 
no  interruption  was  offe.-ed  to  the  lovers.  Here  the  sheriff  nodded  to 
the  officers,  and  Rowland  was  taken  away.  With  one  piercing  shriek, 
Miranda  fainted  on  the  floor  of  the  court.- 


Heaven  is 


CHAPTER  CLXIV. 

tltE  LAST  PROPOSAL  OF    VARLEY.— THE  FIGHT. 

Rowland  was  in  a  moment  dragged  from  the  court  by  the  officers,  j 
whi'e  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  consequence  of  Miranda's 
emotion.    She  was  immediately  ra'sed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  called  I 
loudlv, —  I 
Make  way  by  the  door.    Make  way— air— air.  ! 
Supporting  her  upon  his  arm.  he  cariietl  her  from  the  court  through 
the  dense  throng  of  persons  who  jammed  up  the  entrance,  and  it  was 
quite  marvellous  how  they  contrived  to  make  a  passage  for  her  at  all, 
so  closely  wedged  together  were  they. 

Once  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  crowded  court,  Miranda  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cool,  fresh  air,  and  partially  revived.  Mr.  Anderson 
wi.shed  to  get  her  to  his  own  home  as  swiftly  as  possible,  but  he  feared 
her  weakness  was  too  great,  and  he  assisted  her  into  a  chemist's  shop, 
which  was  near  at  hand,  and  from  the  owner  of  which  she  received 
every  assistance  that  her  agony  of  mind  required. 

After  a  few  moments,  she  spoke,  but  it  was  in  a  tone  of  such  utter 
jrrlef  and  despondency,  that  it  was  painful,  and  enough  to  bring  tears 
into  any  one's  eyes  to  hear  her. 

"  He  is  lost— lost!"  she  said.    "  Lost— oh,  God  !  he  is  forsaken. 

"  Miranda,  Miranria,"  expostulated  Mr.  Anderson,  *'  do  not  speak  so 
fearfully.    Be  calmer,  I  implore  you." 

"  Heaven  has  given  him  to  his  enemies.  Rowland— Rowland.  So 
innocent  too."  ,    ,  ,  ,  ♦ 

<'  Nay,  nay,  view  this  dispensation  more  patiently.    God  knows  what 

is  best." 

Talk  not  to  me  of  resignation— I  will  die  to-morrow.  To-mcjfrow 
they  will  murder  him.  Oh !  find,  why  was  I  created  to  suffer  so  much 
misery  ?  First  my  father,  and  then  Rowland— both  murdered.  Oh  ! 
horror  !  horror !" 

"  Will  you,"  whispered  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  chemist,  "  attend  to  her 
while  I  get  a  coach  ?" 
"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Thank  you;  1  Khali  not  be  many  minutes." 

Mr.  Anderson  left  the  shop  and  ran  down  the  street  to  where  he 
knew  there  was  a  stand  of  hackney  carriagets,  but  he  had  not  been  gone 
above  a  moment,  when  the  chemist's  door  wan  darkened  by  a  tall  figure, 


when  I  and  Bernard  Varley  entered  the  shop.  Without  a  word,  he  approached 
Miranda,  and  inclining  his  faco  to  her  ear,  he  sai-i,  in  a  hissing 
whisper, — 

"  I  can  save  him  yet !" 

She  started  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  her,  and  sprang  on  the  moment 
to  her  feet.  .  .  „ 

"  Demon!"  she  exclaimed.    "  Accursed  evil  spirit! 
"I  can  save  him  yetl"  again  said  Varley,  as  he  folded  his  arms 
across  his  breast. 

"  Monster!    The  death  of  Rowland  Percy,  whom  you  know  to  be 

innocent,  will  break  my  heatt.    We  shall  die  together,  and  1— I  " 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  sunk  again  into  the  chair  ;  and,  while  the 
chemist  looked  on  in  silent  wonder,  Varley  again  whispered  in  her 
ear, — 

"  Be  mine,  and  I  can  save  him  yet.  Beautiful  being,  be  mine,  and  1 
can  save  him  yet. " 

"Help — help  !"  cried  Miranda, 

"  Nay,  pause  awhile.  Think  of  to-morrow— the  crowd— the  hang- 
man.   I  can  save  him  yet." 

"Are  you  human?"  cried  Miranda;  "or  is  this  some  frightful 
dream  ?" 

"  You  will  find  it  too  real,"  muttered  Varley.  "  Say  the  word,  Mi- 
randa Rankley,  and  I  will  save  him." 

Miianda  crossed  the  shop  to  where  the  chemist  stood,  aad  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  she  said, — 

"  Protect  me  from  that  man,  or  demon,  as  he  is — protect  me  from 
him.  My  puSse  beats  languidly  in  his  presence,  and  my  heart  almost 
ceases  its  pulsation.    Save  me  from  him." 

"  I  will  thank  you  to  leave  my  shop,  sir,"  said  the  chemist,  "  vfhoever 
you  are." 

.<  D_n  your  shop !"  cried  Varley,  and  he  strode  away  without  another 

word.  . 

This  was  Varley's  last  effort,  and,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of  deep 
chagrin  that  sat  upon  his  countenancs  as  he  emerged  int.)  the  street, 
he  had  flattered  himself  it  would  have  been  successful  To  add,  like 
wise,  to  his  discomforts,  he  found  when  he  reached  the  door  that  his 
horse  by  s.ane  means  had  gone,  and  he  was  met  by  a  large  mob,  which 
commenced  hooting  and  gioaning  at  hia-i  as  large  mobs  only  caa 
hoot  and  groan  at  unpopular  people. 

His  courage  was  never  very  good,  and  yet  there  was  a  kind  of  dogg 
obstinacy  about  him  which  always  induced  an  appearance  of  courig 
On  the  present  occasion  it  had  ail  that  eff^ict,  for  he  would  not  ta 
refu^'e  anywhere,  preferring  to  walk  on,  determined  in  his  own  mm 
no-:  to  provoke  an  encounter,  but  to  get  to  the  hotel  where  he  hadtak 
up  his  quarters  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  fates,  however,  weie  decidedly  malignant,  and  it  appeared  th 
Varley  was  doomed  that  day  to  be  tormented  both  in  body  and  mind. 

At  the  first  corner  he  came  to  he  found  himself  pushed  on  by 
thiong  of  persons,  who  seemed  act  ng  with  a  greater  degree  of  com 
nation  than  mobs  gci^erally  do,  anl  he  was  on  the  paint  of  makine 
vigorou.s  effort  io  retreat,  when  he  found  himself  jammed  up  againstr 
wall  suddenly,  and  a  kind  of  ring  made  round  him. 

Then  a  man  slipped  into  the  open  space  lett  in  front  of  him, 
Varley  did  not  at  once  recognise,  bat  when  he  spoke,  he  knew  him 
rectly— it  was  our  old  friend  Jones. 

"  How  are  you  ?"  he  said.    "  You  ain't  improved.    The  beaks  h 
let  me  go,  cos  they  couldn't  prove  nothing.    They  guved  me  whatt 
calls  a  hadmonUion,  and  I've  come  all  the  way  here,  old  Marrowfat 
conwulsions,  to  guv  you  one  " 
"  Police — police  !"  cried  Varley. 

"  Holler  away,"  said  Jones.    "  Hark  ye,  I  owes  you  a  towelling,  M 

does  Mi«8  Miraiida,  so  does  Neddy,  so  does  young  Percy,  and,  d  e,  if 

I  don't  pay  you  now  a  tidy  instalment." 

Mr.  Jones  then  commenced  such  a  sc  entific  attack  upon  Varley,  that 
in  a  few  moments  he  gave  him  two  tremendous  black  eyes,  and  suci 
severe  punishment,  that  when  those  around  let  Varley  go  down,  which 
tney  would  not  for  some  moments,  he  fell  like  a  lamp  of  lead,  with 
deep  groan.  , 
"Come  on,  my  pals,"  said  Jones.  "  That's  what  religious  people 
caUs  retributive  justice.    Prowidence  is  merciful.    Come  on." 

The  whole  aflair  was  over  so  quickly  that  no  one  came  to  Varley'i 
assistance  until  too  late,  and  when  he  was  picked  up,  there  was  no  TD0 
at  all,  and  everybody  wonue  ed  who  in  so  short  a  si>ace  of  time  had  COB 
trived  to  punish  him  so  tremendously.  ^ 
While  this  was  taking  place,  Miranda  was  placed  in  a  coach  by  m 
Anderson,  and  in  a  nearly  insensible  state  conveyed  to  his  house. 
(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 
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brother's  fault,  and  he  with  atTiight  said  to  himsblf,  that  a  gestu  e,  a 
look,  a  word  caught  in  the  crowd,  the  remains  of  a  bill  upon  a  wall, 
might  reveal  to  his  niece  tliat  there  can  be  some  circumstances  in  w'^ich. 
fathers  may  degrade  tie  name  and  ruin  tha  future  prospects  of  their 
children. 

From  the  very  apprehension  of  his  brother,  M.  Lagarde  had  expe- 
rienced the  injustice  cf  the  world,  which  seemed  studiously  to  avoil 
him,  as  it  would  have  done  a  man  struck  with  the  plague,  and  he  felt  it 
the  more  keenly  as  the  first  example  was  set  by  a  family  which,  uaiil 
then,  had  been  upon  most  intimate  terms  with  his  own. 

M.  and  Madame  de  Nei  val,  rich  proprietors,  used  every  day  to  see  M. 
and  Madame  Lagarde.  Their  daughter  Clara  was  t  e  inseparable  pl-iy- 
fellow  of  Anna — and  yet  a  day  came  when  that  intimacy  ceased  all  &l 
once.  It  was  in  va'nthat  Anna  the  next  day — the  day  a  ter— earnestly 
inquired  for  Clara,  her  sweet  fiiend,  and  that  Clara,  on  her  side,  tor- 
mented her  parents  to  go  and  see  Anna. 

This  lasted  for  some  days,  but  soon  ceased,  for  children  quickly  forget ; 
and  Anna  lefc  Paris  with  M.  and  Madame  Lagarde,  without  the  Nerval 
family  even  knowing  if.  From  that  time  all  acquaintance  had  baea 
broken  off  between  them. 

M.  Lagarde  established  himself  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  la  a 
small  town,  where  the  life  of  every  day,  occupied  ir.i  attention  ro  busi- 
ness and  the  practice  of  the  precepts  of  the  Go.  pel,  wa*  c-ihn  and  pure; 
where  Anna  grew  up  a  blessing  to  M.  and  Madame  Lagarde,  her  father 
and  her  mother. 

Instead  of  that  peace  of  mind  enjoyed  by,  and  that  affectionate  consi.« 
deration  shown  to  the  Lagarde  family,  in  this  quiet  country  town,  whafc 
would  have  been  the  fate  reserved  for  it  at  Paris  ?  A  sudden  <  essatlon 
of  all  respect,  of  all  social  amenity  ;  an  entire  v/ithdrawal  even  of  the 
most  intimate  connections. 

Yes,  though  the  civilization  of  our  day  weakens  it,  it  is  still  a  very 
cruel  prejudice  that  pursues  the  criminal  through  his  whole  ra:e  ;  an 
to  punish  him  more  than  the  law  has  decreed,  impre^.^es,  as  it 
v/ere,  the  stigma  of  infamy  on  the  foreheads  of  innocent  children, 
Alas!  it  is  estabiii-hing,  in  a  moral  sense,  tlie  conJi&cation  that  ha* 
plunged  the  family  of  a  convicted  criminal  into  destitution. 

Such,  however,  was  the  fate  that  threatened  Anna,  in  a  society 
which,  having  seen  the  lather  dishonoured,  belie » ed  it  thencefoith  owed 
no  consideration  to  the  daughter. 

Anna  had  just  attained  lier  eighteenth  year,  but  she  was  still  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  her  position.  Her  kindne^t;,  her  perfect  educat -en, 
her  alfability  to  all,  but  Btill  more  her  beauty,  joined  to  her  fortune, 
attracted  crowds  of  suitors.  Of  this  number  the  preference  was  given 
to  Alfred  Delaporte,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  manufacturer. 

The  parents  of  the  two  families,  who  were  soon  going  to  form  but  one- 
wished,  as  a  prelude  to  the  marriage  fetes,  to  pass  a  short  time  in  re- 
pose and  pleasute,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  finest  month  of  the  teason 
at  the  baths  of  Baden,  where  the  happy  party  arrived  about  the  end  of 
September. 

The  days,  as  they  had  hoped,  flew  rapidly  along.  They  soTietlmea 
passed  them  in  the  delightful  wood'i  that  surround  the  picturesque  mo- 
nastery of  Fremersberg ;  sometimes  on  the  Redig  (the  Speaker),  a  hill 
so  named  on  account  of  the  echo  that  animates  it;  and  sometimes  t'ley 
would  ascend  the  Yberg  mountain,  crowned  with  its  two  lightning- 
bla.ted  towers. 

It  was  from  this  eminence  that  Anna,  Alfred,  and  their  pnrents  often 
admired  the  magnificent  phenomena  of  the  sun  rising  «.ver  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Rhine,  streti-hed  out  beneath  their  feet.  How  b€autl(ul  at 
fi':it  ho'ir  wn-i  the  immense  p-tent,  cpvered  with  an  undulRiinjf  oc9»ii 


THE  CONVICT'S  DAUGHTER. 

MoKsiEUR  and  Madame  Lagarde  were  the  rich  possessors  of  one  of 
those  manufactories  which  give  so  active  a  life  to  the  north-east  depart- 
ments of  France.  The  husband  and  the  wife  thtmseives  presided  over 
all  the  details  of  that  great  establishment,  and  considered  their  work- 
people of  both  Fexes  as  a  family  given  them  by  God  to  guide,  to  in- 
struct, to  support. 

An  infirmary  was  always  open  to  receive  the  sick  ;  and  each  person  em- 
ployed in  the  works  paid  every  week  a  trifling  sum  from  their  wages 
towards  a  relief  fund,  to  which  M.  Lagarde  contributed  one  fourth  of 
the  whole,  for  the  necessitous  when  business  happened  to  be  slack. 
Nor  were  the  workpeople  ungrateful;  they  revered  their  master,  and 
loved  their  mistress. 

Not  one  amougst  them  ever  thought  of  leaving  their  employment 
in  that  often  ruinous  hope  of  bet. ering  themselves.  None  by  idleness 
or  negligence  exposed  themselves  to  the  disgrace  of  being  dismissed. 

With  such  examples  before  her,  how  could  Anna  Lagarde  not  have 
grown  up  imbued  with  every  good  quality,  besides  the  virtues  of  charity, 
of  enlightened  indulgence,  and  of  kindness  to  all  Avho  were  deserving 
of  it.  She  received  from  Madame  Lagarde  a  complete  education,  and 
Anna,  at  sixteen,  haJ  only  to  perfect  all  the  talents  she  had  ac:iuired 
froci!  her  motber. 

From  her  mother !  have  we  said,  from  her  mother  ?  Before  Anna 
■we  should  have  known  how  to  repress  this  exclamation,  in  order  to  let 
the  good  and  amiable  girl  still  repose  upon  that  basom  which  she  with 
love  regarded  as  her  maternal  one. 

But  we  are  relating  our  story  to  others  than  A  ana,  and  we  may  re- 
peat the  rumours  that  mysteriously  circulated  respecting  herself  and  her 
family;  not  in  their  little  town  — for  the  name  of  Lagarde  was  never 
uttered  there  but  to  bless  it — but  at  Pari>,  the  immense  gulf  of  a 
tbousand  and  a  thousaud  voice*,  where  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  its 
echoes,  often  malevolently  and  perfidiously  repeated. 

It  was  taid,  then,  that  M.  and  Mde.  Lagarde  had  all  at  once  left  Paris, 
whea  Anna  was  but  six  years  old.  It  Avas  further  stated  that  their 
sudden  departure  was  caused  by  a  family  catastrophe.  Lagarde  was  not 
the  name  then  borne  by  the  wealthy  manufacturer  we  are  speaking  of. 
His  own  brother  had  disgraced  the  family  name  by  more  than  one  frau- 
dulent action,  when  M.  Lagarde,  an  honest  man,  was  unable  to  resolve 
to  bear  a  name  that  had  figured  as  a  feloa  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal 
court,  and  that  had  been  registered  as  belonging  to  a  convict  who  had 
died  on  board  the  hulks  at  Toulon. 

From  that  day  Anna  had  been  an  orphan.  Y'es,  Anna  who  believed 
she  had  no  other  parents  than  the  excellent  pair  who  had  brought  her 
np — for  her  father  had  deserted  her  almost  immediately  after  her  birth, 
which  caused  the  death  of  her  mother — Anna  was  the  daughter  of  a 
branded  felon ;  and  as  the  crime  and  the  sentence  had  been  equally 
public,  and  the  talk  of  the  whole  capital,  and  as  M.  Laga'de  and  his  wife 
had  to  appear  in  court  as  witnesses,  they  did  not  feel  themselves,  a  ter 
the  fat  .1  termination  of  the  trial,  sufhciently  concealed  under  their  as- 
sumed name,  and  thought  it  best  to  leave  Paris  altogether. 

Bes  dcs,  the  air  of  that  capital,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  crime  had 
been  committed,  seemed  thencefortli  to  M.  Lagarde  loaded  v/ith  impure 
miasma,  which  a  young  and  artless  girl  could  not  breathe  without  in- 
haling corruption. 

The  poor  man  had  received  such  a  violent  shock  from  that  family 
cataitrophe,  that  he  laboured  under  a  gloomy  hallucination.  At  Pa' is 
fysrjthiof;  that  surrounded  hijn  seemed  like  so  inanv  witnefts.-i  of  hi'^ 
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of  dew,  above  -which  some  hills,  or  the  points  of  the  spires,  seemed  to 
rise,  like  so  many  floating  isles. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  sun  unveiled  itself.  Its  light,  like  a  current  of 
the  breeze,  dissipated  the  curtain  of  mist,  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
and  its  rich  and  variegated  banks  and  fields  appeared  radiant.  Anna 
admired  these  beauties  of  nature,  but  she  did  not  disdain  the  balls 
crowded  from  eve  till  midnight  with  invalids  dancing,  oblivious  of  their 
real  or  supposed  infirmities. 

The  two  happy  families  hal  been  a  fortnight  at  Baden,  when  an  ex- 
traordinary fete  was  announced  in  the  great  Hall  of  Conversation,  where 
all  the  most  respectable  and  distinguished  visiters  of  the  baths,  or  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  to  be  present.  M.  and  Madame  Lagarde  promised 
Anna  to  take  her  there. 

The  great  day  arrived.  Awna  was  still  more  remarkable  by  her  grace 
and  beauty  than  by  her  dress  and  ornaments,  and  Alfred  entered  the 
ball-room  Avith  a  feeling  of  happiness  and  of  legitimate  pride ;  for  he 
saw  no  lady,  no  young  maiden  in  the  dazzling  assembly  who  equalled 
Jiis  affianced  bride.  On  every  side  he  heard  her  called  the  most  lovely, 
and  he  was  the  prouder  of  these  eulogiums,  as  he  could  add  that  she 
was  the  best.  M.  and  Madame  Lagarde  enjoyed  that  triumph  as  if 
Auna  had  been  their  own  child  Yet  how  their  joy  would  have  been 
troubled  could  they  have  seen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ball-room,  through 
the  throng  of  dancers  and  promenaders,  some  persons  who  would  have 
.recalled  to  them  most  fatal  reminiscences,  persons  v.-ho  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  their  family  misfortune. 

M.  and  Madame "  de  Nerval  were  there,  with  their  daughter.  They 
were  going  to  travel  for  two  years  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Switzer- 
land, and,  of  course,  could  not  pass  through  Baden  without  attending 
those  bril!ia;it  assembles,  crowded  by  the  first  families  in  Europe.  If 
Madame  Lagarde  did  not  remark  Madame  de  Nerval,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  latter,  who  at  once  recognized  her  she  once  was  proud  of 
calling  her  friend  in  the  rank  of  the  ladies,  seated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  saloon.  She  instantly  whispered  to  her  husband.  Clara,  who 
was  not  dancing,  listened  with  all  the  earnest  attention  of  curiosity,  but 
only  caught  a  few  unconnected  words  ;  that,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  in  her  mind  the  recollection  of  what  she  had  heard  her  parents 
say  years  before,  when  talking  before  her,  as  before  a  heedless  child,  of 
the  remarlcable  circumstances  attending  the  trial  in  question.  They 
Avere  wrong— everything  remains  deeply  engraved  in  the  memory  of 
children  ;  .ndistinct,  but  not  eflFaced ;  and  should  a  circumstance  happen 
in  later  years,  which  awakens  the  most  distant  reminiscences,  every- 
thing then  again  comes  to  life,  every iJiiwg  is  cleared  up,  and  the  ado- 
lescent discovers  the  secret  betrayed  bei'ore  the  child. 

This  is  the  operation  that  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Clara  while  she 
was  eagerly  listening.  Clara  certainly  possessed  good  qualities,  but 
they  were  neutralized  by  one  serious  defect— it  was  the  wan:  of  shining 
at  any  price  ;  she  believed  she  showed  herself  witty  and  amusing  by 
haviiig  recourse  to  perpetual  satirical  remarks.  Ignorant  of  the  grace 
displayed  by  goodness  of  heavr,  she  rejected  no  malicious  observation 
no  envenomed  inuendo,  if  she  imagined  she  could  thus  produce  some 
effect.  She  Avouid  have  darted  out  what  is  called  a  "  bon  mot,"  Avhat- 
ever  mischief  it  might  cause,  provided  it  excited  a  laugh.  It  Avas  not 
■wickedness ;  no,  but  an  impulse  she  believed  irresistible,  because  she 
was  never  willing  to  seriously  resist  it.  She  gave  Avay  to  that  love  of 
talking,  right  or  wrong,  reserving  to  herself  the  indenmitication  of 
weeping  over  the  grief  she  had  caused.  In  short,  she  was  a  mischief- 
niaker»  and,  by  an  inevitable  consequence  of  that  defect,  she  was  cursed 
with  ansiasatiable  curiosity.  One  must  be  curious  and  inquisitive  to 
enable  us  to  talk  and  speak  ill  of  others.  That  is  how  bad  qualities 
become  connected,  and  engender  each  other. 

Madame  de  Nerval  had  endeavoured  to  correct  that  defect  of  her 
daughter  ;  she  was  unceasingly  repeating  to  her,  "  A  word  once  spoken 
can  "never  be  recalled,"  as  one  of  the  ancient  poets  expresses  himself, 
when  describing  the  fatal  and  irrevocable  effects  of  Avords  once  uttered 
and  thrown  to  the  wind.  That  unknown  sage  Avas  certainly  thinking 
of  the  evil  one  word  may  occasi-.n  wiien  he  said,  "  V/e  must  turn  our 
tongue  seven  times  in  our  mouth  before  speaking  once."  Bo  not  doubt, 
wy  daughter,  but  that  this  popular  moralist  had  not  advised  these  mea- 
Kures  of^precauticn  till  after  he  had  experienced  Avhat  may  be  produced 
hy  the  reverberation  of  a  word  thoughtlessly  given  to  tlie  echoes  of 
society,  which  only  repeat  in  doubling  and  in  aggravating  the  evil.  It 
is  thus  that,  under  certain  subterranean  vaults,  the  least  rustling  of  a 
piece  of  stuff,  produces  in  the  last  echo  the  noise  of  a  tempest.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  Avorld,  and  Avhcn  wc  hear  the  tumult  that  has  been 
raised  by  a  single  Avord,  Ave  often  repent  having  spoken ;  but  the  evil  is 
done— the  word  uttered  cannot  be  recalleil,  and  we  must  resign  ours.elves 
to  see  grief,  ruin,  despair— perhaps  still  worse,  become  the  result  of  an 
•bservation  made  laughing,  Avhile  dancing,  and  to  show  r  hat  we  be- 
lieved to  be  wit  or  shrewdness. 

But  Clara  had  been  incorrigible.  M.  and  Madame  de  Nerval  were 
-occupied  with  their  frieR(Js,  wUeu  ft  g«fttkra»a  invited  Clara  to  dance. 


Could  you  tell  me  who  that  young  lady  is  V  Madame  de  Nerval  in- 
quired of  Clara's  partner,  and  pointing  to  Anna. 

"  The  one  sitting  by  the  side  of  Madame  Lagarde  ?"  he  replied ; 
it  is  " 

"  What  name  did  you  say  ?  Madame  Lagarde  !"  returned  Madame 
de  Nerval,    "  That  is  not  her  name." 

"  Oh  !  excuse  me,  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  Avilh  that  lady, 
since  I  am  on  the  point  of  becoming  connected  with  her  family ;  ivy 
brother  is  to  marry  her  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Anna," 

"  And  you  say,  sir,  that  the  young  lady's  mother  is  " 

"  Is  Madame  Lagarde." 

"  That's  astonishing,"  she  said  to  herself;  then  continuing  her  ques- 
tions,— "  That  lady's  husband,  what  is  he  doing?" 

"  He  has  a  very  fine  manufactory  near  Malhausen." 

"  It's  the  same,"  said  Madame  de  Nerval ;  "  but  this  other  name 
Ah  !  I  comprehend." 

She  touched  M,  de  Nerval's  arm,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  orchestra  gave  Clara  and  her  partner  th 
signal  for  commencing  the  dance. 

After  the  first  figure,  the  gentleman,  glad  at  having  a  subject  of  con 
versation,  hastened  to  say  to  Clara, — 

"  Your  mother  thought  she  recollected  that  lady  and  her  daughter. 
They  are  both  of  them  charming  Avomen.   Madame  Lagarde  " 

"  Madame  Lagarde,"  returned  Clara,  curling  her  lip  Avith  an  air  of 

disdain  ;  "  say  then,  Madame   But,  hush  !  it  seems  that  name  is 

no  longer  uttered.    There  are  reasons  for  that." 

And  the  second  figure  interrupted  the  conversation,  which  had  left 
Clara's  partner  ill  at  ease.  He  wished  to  renew  the  conversation  where 
it  had  been  broken  off,  and  returned  to  the  charge  by  a  different  road. 

"  What  a  lovely  girl  is  Mademoiselle  Anna  !  Her  features,  her  mind 
are  perfection  itself.  Happy  the  mother  of  such  a  daughter !  happy 
the  Avife  who  has  given  so  accomplished  a  creature  to  the  Avorld  !" 

"  Happy,  yes— if  she  was  still  living,  but  the  genealogical  tree  of  thai 
family  has  not  ahvays  produced  good  fruit.  The  proverb  is  wrong,  ano 
Ave  ought  not  to  say— Like  father,  like  daughter.    Poor  Madame  

The  fatal  name  Avas  pronounced,  and  drowned  in  the  tutti  of  th 
orchestra. 

At  the  end  of  the  quadrille,  however  desirous  Alfred's  brother  might 
be  of  pursuing  investigations  in  which  he  felt  such  an  interest,  he  was 
obliged  to  hand  his  partner  to  her  seat,  and  see  her  almost  immediately 
after  leave  the  ball-room  with  her  parents.  They  were  to  continue 
their  journey  next  day,  and  Clara  went  to  forget  in  a  thousand  amuse 
ments  the  envenomed  dart  she  had  just  sped. 

A  truly  fatal  dart,  that  produced  its  effect  almost  instantaneously,  'iv 
some  of  the  dancers  had  heard  the  so  unfortunately  celebrated  nam- 
that  Clara  had  mentioned.  It  soon  circulated  in  the  groups ;  and  then 
everybody  began  to  whisper,  shake  their  heads,  and  point  to  M.  and 
Madame  Lagarde ;  the  family  of  the  intended  bridegroom,  instead  of 
remaining  at  the  ball,  disappeared,  dragging  Alfred  along  Avith  them. 
Anna  received  no  more  invitations  to  dance ;  every  person  stared  strangely 
at  her,  and,  feeling  herself  more  and  more  csnfused,  she  prevailed  on 
her  parents  to  return  to  their  hotel.  The  inquiries  made  by  Alfred's 
parents  had  confirmed  the  melancholy  truth,  and  a  barrier  of  ice  rose 
up  betv.reen  the  two  families.  Alfred  himself  saAV  Anna  more  rarely, 
and  Avas  always  sad,  taciturn,  and  embarrassed,  for  his  father  had 
sv/orn  he  would  never  consent  to  such  an  union ;  his  mother  had  alisiost 
thrown  herself  at  his  feet  to  conjure  him  not  to  be  the  death  of  her. 

To  hear  a  mother  say  he  Avould  be  the  cause  of  her  death  ;  a  father 
that  he  will  not  bless  the  projected  marriage,  are  those  Avords  a  good 
son  can  hear,  and  not  be  shaken  by  them  ?  It  was  on  leaving  similar 
scenes,  several  times  repeated,  that  Alfred  presented  himself  to  Anna, 
and  that  he,  one  evening,  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  tenderly ;  but 
with  the  look  of  one  heart-broken,  and  as  if  he  Avas  bidding  her 
farcAveli. 

It  was,  in  effect,  a  farewell  he  pronounced  from  the  bottom  of  hii 
heart.  He  had  respectfully  combatted  that  determination  of  hU 
])arents,  that  was  going  to  break  the  tie  of  two  existences,  to  obey 
iniquitous  prejudice ;  but  it  had  been  all  in  vain.  How  resist  tlie  en- 
treaties, tke  prayers  of  his  mother,  even  the  threats  of  his  father?  At 
length  he  came  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  declare  to  them  he  renounced 
the  marriage,  in  which  he,  until  then,  had  seen  all  the  future  hap]^- 
ness  of  his  life  ;  but  not  liaving  strength  to  announce  his  resolve  to 
Anna,  and  so  fatal  to  himself,  he  begged  those  who  had  dictated  it,  to 
commuHicate  the  same  to  the  Lagarde  family,  Avhen  he  should  be 
his  road  to  the  south  of  France.  He  then  set  out  on  the  same  eveOr 
ing  when  he  separated  from  Anna  in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

Next  day,  tire  rupture  of  the  marriage  Avas  announced,  Avithout  el- 
planation  on  either  side,  and  the  two  families  immediately  separated.^  , 

Oh,  that  rupture  Avas  serious — was  decisive  ;  it  ruined  the  entirt 
future  of  Anna,— her  peace  of  mind — the  tranquillity  of  her  conscience, 
iu  soino  manner,  for  eho  now  knew  that  hei;  real  mother  had  died  In 
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giving  her  birth,  that  her  father  had  died  dishonoured,  and  that  she 
was  henceforth  isolated,  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  an  unjust  -world.  She 
was  known  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  convict. 

And  Clara,  the  author  of  all  this  desolation ;  Clara,  while  Anna  was 
weeping  in  solitude,  was  promenading  on  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  or  was  letting  herself  be  gently  rocked  by  the  caressing  undula- 
tions of  those  peaceful  lakes  the  river  is  unceasingly  forming  in  its 
picturesque  course. 

M.  Lagarde  resolved  to  sell  his  manufactory ;  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  returning  to  it  with  a  dishonoured  name,  f«r  the  poor  man, 
of  too  feeble  a  characer  to  feel  that  his  unsullied  probity  was  sufficient 
to  honour  his  name,  himself  believed  in  the  prejudice  of  which  he  and 
his  family  were  the  victims.  He,  therefore,  set  about  effecting  the 
sale  of  his  establishment,  and  as  trade  was  then  very  precarious,  he, 
with  difficulty,  succeeded  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  purchase-money  was  paid  in  bills,  at  a  long  date  ;  but  the  chief 
point  for  him  was,  to  leave  a  place,  and  take  Anna  away  from  a  country 
where  their  happiness  had  been  so  completely  wrecked  under  the  eyes 
of  every  one.  i 
The  sale  of  the  manufactory  being  completed,  the  family  went  and 
established  itself  in  one  of  the  most  retired  quarters  of  the  city  of 
Lyons ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  M.  Lagarde's  health  began  to 
give  way ;  the  scarcely  healed  words  of  former  afflictions  had  opened 
afresh,  and  the  relapse  was  horrible ;  then  the  grief  of  seeing  Anna 
wretched,  the  inaction  which  gave  him  up  entirely  to  his  gloomy 
thoughts,  all  conjoined  to  aggravate  his  sufferings.  The  devoted  ten- 
derness and  attentions  of  his  wife  and  of  his  adopted  daughter  ■^rere  un- 
availing, and  he  died  Wessing  them  both. 

Madame  Lagarde,  on  going  into  mourning  for  her  husband,  felt  she 
was  enshrouding  herself  in  her  own  winding-sheet.  That  presentiment 
was  accomplished  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  on  the  very  day 
when  she  learnt  that  the  person  who  had  succeeded  them  in  the  cotton- 
mill,  whose  bills  she  held,  had  become  a  bankrupt,  and  the  future  of 
Anna,  alone,  abandoned,  in  poverty,  was  the  most  fearful  vision  of 
that  poor  woman's  dying  hour. 

For  the  second  time,  for  the  last  time,  Anna  remained  an  orphan. 
How  frightful  was  then  her  situation ;  to  the  poignant  pains  of  the 
heart  was  joined  the  anguish  of  poverty.  Anna  had  now  no  other  means  of 
existence  but  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  her  hands,  earned  with  diffi- 
culty and  long  hours,  in  a  wretched  garret. 

During  those  profound  sufferings,  what  was  Clara  doing?    She  was 
travelling  through  Italy,  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  enjoying  every 
I  luxury ;  ignorant  under  that  bright  sky,  of  the  severity  of  the  winter 
I  which  was  making  Anna  the  deplorable  victim  of  one  of  her  thoughtless 
I  words,  shivered  beneath  her  snow-covered  roof.    Clara  was  peaceably 
partaking  of  all  the  delights  of  her  existence,  while,  by  her  fault,  an 
angel  of  this  world  was  suffering.    She  did  not  give  herself  up  to  those 
sad  thou;j;its  ;  en  the  contrary,  she  plunged  more  than  ever  into  the 
vortex  of  pleasures.    At  Naples,  she  had  attracted  the  notice  of  a  rich 
nobleman ;  she  married  him  in  the  midst  of  splendid  fetes,  while 
Ann.^  was  weeping,  unseen,  over  the  loss  of  every  hope. 

Ai4iia,  after  lano'uisbing  a  twelvemonth,  fell  seriously  ill ;  fatigue, 
gritf,  p  ivations,  all  combined  to  aggravate  her  complaint,  and  she 
found  herself  deprived  of  every  resource,  for  to  work  was  impossible. 
M.  and  Madame  Lagarde  had  certainly  left  her  the  interest  of  some 
I  money  in  the  funds  ;  but,  to  receive  it,  she  must  have  produced  her 
I  baptismal  register,  reminded  men,  in  showing  them  her  name,  of  her 
father's  crime  ;  she  wished  them  to  forget  it.  The  pious  daughter  would 
have  sacrificed  everything  to  efface  it  from  the  registers  of  earth  and  of 
Heaven,  and  in  order  to  keep  that  name  concealed,  she  resigned  herself 
to  suffer  in  religious  silence. 

'  The  Nervals  had,  at  length,  terminated  their  delightful  tour,  and  re- 
turned to  France  richer  than  when  they  had  left  it,  yet  Clara  felt  de- 
.  pressed,  full  of  thought  on  repassing  through  Baden ;  the  indiscretion 
1  she  had  committed  recurred  to  her  mind  like  remorse,  and  judge  of  her 
i;rief,  when,  in  the  same  ball-room,  almost  in  the  very  place  where, 
I  three  years  before,  she  was  dancing,  the  same  partner  related  to  her 
ihc.  frightful  catastrophe  tliat  had  taken  place  in  Anna's  family. 

"  By  my  fault,  perhaps,"  said  Clara,  to  herself,  who,  we  know,  was 
htlesa,  imprudent,  but  not  wicked  at  heart.    In  her  uneasiness, 
iierefore,  pressed  her  mother,  her  father,  her  husband,  to  leave 
,1  at  once.    They  proceeded  to  the  country  town  where  the  La- 
s  lived.    Clara  made  inquiries,  and  was  told  how  that  family  had 
snly  disappeared  from  the  country;  but  no  one  could  inform  her 
where  the  Lagardes  had  removed  to.    Clara,  however,  was  determined 
to  find  them.    She  no  longer  doubted  having  been  the  cause  of  Anna's 
misfortune,  and  the  dedre  of  repairing  it  as  much  as  possible,  having 
rendered  her  active  and  persevering,  she  discovered  that  M.  Lagarde 
had  taken  refuge  at  Lyons.    Six  post  horses  rapidly  conveyed  Clara  and 
,h«r  relations  to  that  city,  where,  without  giving  herself  any  rest,  en- 
tirely jef^naed,  iJnce       expefiwi5«;cl  tli^;  horrible  repcgacU*?*  »f  Uer 


conscience,  she  made  such  Incessant  researches,  that  she  succeeded  in 
learning  that  Anna  was  now  without  any  relations,  and  lived  in  a  garret 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Just. 

"  Poor  Anna  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  alone  and  in  poverty.  Come  with 
me,  mother.  Ok,  come  with  me.  You  shall  prevail  upon  her  to  come 
and  live  with  us.  She  shall  remain  with  me,  who,  by  my  culpable  in- 
discretion, have  reduced  her  to  this  extremity." 

Madame  de  Nerval  then  proceeded  with  Clara,  to  a  house  in  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  Faubourg.  They  entered  the  passage  of  a 
gloomy-looking  house,  and  felt  their  way,  by  the  help  ©f  a  treinbling 
rope,  up  one  floor,  two,  three,  four,  then"  five.  Here  they  were  forced 
to  stoop,  and  Clara  seeing  this  wretched  dwelling,  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 
There  were  two  doors  on  the  landing-place,  both  only  half  closed. 
Madame  de  Nerval  and  Clara  went  to  the  one  on  the  rigkt,  and  pushed 
it  open. 

O,  horror! — they  saw  a  miserable  truckle  bedstead,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  white  sheet ;  under  that  sheet,  the  form  of  a  body ; 
on  one  side  the  death-candles,  and  beneath  the  crucifix  these  wards ; 
 "  My  God.  have  pity  upon  Anna,  and  upon  her  father." 

"Behold  what  you  are  the  cause  oi^,"  said  Madame  de  Nerval  to  her 
daughter,  and  Clara  fell  senseless  into  her  mother's  arms. 

Alfred  was  not  there  to  expire  before  thai  spectacle  of  woe  ;  he  had 
met  with  his  death  before  the  walls  of  Constantine;  but  Clara— how  will 
she  henceforth  be  able  to  be  at  ease— cheerful— happy— to  go  to  the 
balls,  to  the  theatre,  when  she  has  always  before  her  eyes  the  horrible 
result  of  an  indiscreet  woid  ? 


^  THE  DYING  CHILD  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Dear  mother !  oh,  weep  not  thtis  sadly  for  me, 

I  go  from  a  troublesome  world, 
To  a  h6me  that  is  ever  bright,  cheerful  and  free, 

Where  quiet  and  peace  are  unfurl'd. 
Where  the  sky  knows  no  cloud  to  darken  the  scene,] 

But  each  hour  wings  happy  away, 
Where  love  in  each  eye  for  ever  doth  beam, 

And  nought  mars  its  Heavenly  ray. 

Then  say,  mother,  dear,  that  thou  wilt  not  deplore, 

And  press  me  once  more  to  thy  breast; 
For  sure  it  is  better  in  Heaven  to  soar, 

Than  to  live  on  this  earth  without  rest. 

And  lay  thy  kind  hand  on  thy  slow  beating  heart, 
While  I  wipe  the  sad  tear  from  thine  eye ; 

And  when  to  my  Maker  above  I  depart, 
Oh  !  think  'tis  but  happy  to  die. 

O  moisten  my  lip,  for  I  scarcely  can  speak ! 

And  kiss  me — oh,  kiss  me  again ! 
E'en  now  I  do  feel,  on  my  onee  smiling  cheek, 

The  cold  hand  of  death  gently  lain. 

But  list,  mother  dear !  didst  thou  not  hear  that  straiju 
Which  seemed  laden  witk  Heavenly  joy  ? 

It  has  carried  away  all  my  cruellest  pain ; 
'Tis  God's  loving  call  for  thy  boy. 

And  see  !  O  look  then  at  that  garden  so  fair, 
Where  the  stream's  bubbling  waters  run  by  ; 

O  mother,  how  happy  it  seems  to  be  there ! 
Then  say  is't  not  easy  to  die ! 

His  voice  sounds  again  in  my  list'ning  ear, 

I  fiy  with  delight  to  his  arms  ; 
O  let  then  thine  heart  know  but  comfort  and  cheer, 

For  my  future  is  Heavenly  charms! 

H.  J.  Church. 


Frederick  the  Great. — The  predominant  passion  of  Frederick  the 
Great  was  the  lovo  of  glory,  which  led  him  to  commit  such  actions  as 
would  extend  his  fame,  rather  than  those  which  were  dictated  by  virtue 
and  humanity.  He  was  desirous  of  uniting  the  reputation  of  a  great 
king,  a  wise  legislator,  an  illustrious  hero,  an  accomplished  general,  a 
fine  poet,  and  an  enlightened  philosopher.  Active,  enterprising,  inde- 
fatigable, and  intrepid,  he  continually  alarmed  his  neighbours,  whose 
apprehensions  were  increased  by  his  appearing  to  scruple  at  no  meana 
which  might  effect  his  purpose.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  laborious 
prince  that  ever  lived,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  faults  and  ble- 
mishes in  his  character,  he  poescssed  very  splendid  talents,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  tha  most  distinguished  an*  extr?^r(iin{u:y  Jslngs  ou  til® 
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THE  FISHERMAN'S  DAUGHTER ; 

OR,  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 


Vtov  tlie  sea  coast,  near  the  little  town  of  Ballydalough  in  Ireland, 
stands,  or  once  did  stand,  the  humble  cottage  of  an  aged  fisherman, 
named  Cavanagh,  who  heing  now,  at  the  period  when  our  story  com- 
rnenres,  nearly  past  labour,  was  scarcely  able  to  earn  a  sufficient  living 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  daughter,  Norah.  Still,  however,  he 
pnrsued  his  toil  cheerfully,  and  never  would  he  aftlict  the  heart  of  his 
c!ii  d  hy  ri  pining  at  the  scanty  means  his  labour  aflbrded ;  for  Norah 
iad  ever  been  a  good  and  dutiful  daughter,  and  now  that  she  was  in 
trouble,  he  endeavoured  by  eveiy  means  in  his  power  to  ease  her  mental 
Bufferings  and  banish  from  her  brow  the  dark  cloud  of  despair  that 
■^Tas  settled  upon  it 

Norah  Cavanagh,  when  a'child,  had  been  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir 
Brian  O'Eeg,  a  wealthy  baronet  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  maiden 
sister,  the  Lady  Celesthia  Floranthe  O'Beg,  employed  her  in  her  own 
3m'T!ediate  service;  Norah,  as  her  years  increased,  grew  uncommonly 
hand  ome,  and  her  mistress,  prudent  as  all  old  maids  are,  took  care  to 
Ipei.  the  girl  ai  much  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  young  Fergus  Pur- 
cell,  her  nephew,  who  had  been  adopted  and  brought  up  by  Sir  Brian 
"under  his  own  roof.  See  her  sometimes,  how^ever,  Fergus  did,  and  the 
"beat^ty  of  the  maiden  soon  made  an  impression  upon  his  heart,  that 
gradually  ripened  into  love  the  most  enthusiastic.  His  situation  and 
Viev\s  in  life  were,  it  is  true,  far  above  hers  ;  but  though  poor  she  was 
virtuous,  ar,d  he  knew  that  he  could  never  obtain  a  return  of  her  love, 
except  upon  the  most  honourable  terms. 

The  searching  eyes  of  Lady  Celestina,  were  in  this  instance  deceived 
by  the  caution  observed  by  the  lovers,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy 
their  s'clen  Interviews  without  ever  being  suspected.  In  this  manner 
fou-  yeara  rolled  on,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Lady  Celes- 
tina was  6cauda]i2ed  at  the  discovery  that  her  favourite  Norah  had 
been  im;  rudent,  and  tiiat  ere  long  she  would  become  a  mother.  In- 
cenK-d  a*;  this,  the  old  lady's  kindly  feelings  were  changed  into  the  most 
inve-erate  hatred,  aad  refusing  to  listen  to  the  more  temperate  advice 
cf  Sir  Brian,  she  immediately  turned  the  unfortunate  victim  of  her  rage 
from  h  r  house  to  find  a  Lome  where  she  could  in  the  heartless  world. 

Aa  for  old  Cavanagh,  he  was  nearly  heart-broken  by  this  heavy  afflic- 
tS-n,  ai'.d  his  first  Impulse  was  lo  drive  her  from  the  only  roof  where 
she  could  hope  to  find  a  shelter ;  but  his  better  feelings  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  instead  of  deserting  her  in  the  hour  of  need,  he  relaxed  his 
fte  mess,  promised  her  his  protection,  and  once  more  received  her  ta 
hi.  arms,  'in  a  short  time  afterwards  Norah  was  delivered  of  a  boy, 
w  ich  the  old  man  vowed  to  cherish  and  protect  while  he  lived.  From 
this  period  three  years  passed  awa}-;  but  Norah  refused  to  obey  her 
father's  off -repeated  commands  to  acquaint  him  with  the  Harae  of  the 
destroyer  of  her  virtue.  Slie  still  persisted  iu  preserving  the  secret 
inviolable,  and  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  Avhich  she  was  to  her 
fdniie-,  emploved  herself  daily  in  gathering  the  dillosk,  which  each  tide 
left  upon  the  oea  beach,  and  by  which  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  trifle 
to  a-8isc  her  aged  parent,  who  was  now  rajjidly  losing  his  strength. 

At  tha  end  of  three  years.  Lady  Celestina,  whose  wrath  was  siill  un- 
TflHigated,  took  it  into  her  head  that  it  was  a  scandal  to  allow  such  a 
Wicked  jade  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  cottage  of  the 
fisherman  was  the  property  of  her  brother.  Sir  Brian,  she  thought  there 
would  be  no  g:eat  difficulty  in  driving  them  out,  especially  as  the  old 
2sherm:m  was  in  arrears  four  quarters  rent.  Full  of  this  resolution  she 
cne  diiy  ordered  her  tv.'o  footmen  to  attend  her,  and  taking  her  way 
tONiarca  the  humble  cabin  of  Cavanagh,  determined  to  effect  her  object 
in  tee  best  way  she  could.  For  this  i)urpose,  on  arriving  near  the  sea 
"beach  she  dismissed  her  attendants,  and  Uesiring  them  to  await  her 
b  ri'ling  somewhere  near  at  hand,  she  advanced  towards  the  cottage 
door ;  at  which  having  knocked,  she  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
met  by  Norah  hert.elf,  who,  on  seeing  who  lier  visitor  was,  shrunk  back 
in  the  greatest  terror. 

«'  So,"  exclaimed  Lady  Celestina,  "  you  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  that 
I  have  condescended  to  visit  one  who  has  so  far  forgotten  hciself  a«i  lo 
stoop  to  a  crime  by  which  she  is  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  all  virtuous 
acid  honourable  people," 

I  must  confess,"  replied  Norah,  "  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  your 
lailyfhip;  but  I  am  still  more  astonished  to  find  that  you  have  come 
only  to  insult  one  who  has  never  injured  you.  J  may  be  degraded,  as 
jou  say,  but  I  do  not  thrust  myself  where  my  presence  may  prove  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  iloity  toity!"  cried  Lady  O'Beg.  "  methinks  you  give  yourself  very 
gre?.t  airs  towards  one  who  has  ever  been  your  Iriend-  ay,  and  would 
ha  .  e  been  so  still  had  you  conducted  yourself  as  you  ought  to  have 
done." 

"  For  former  favours  I  return  you  my  unfeigned  thanks,"  answered 
J7o;ali ;    yaa  havp,  however,  thought  8t  to  pmji^h  poy  apparent  fr»iUy 


according  to  your  own  pleasure,  and  therefore  have  no  authority  to 
follow  ine  to  the  only  roof  that  would  afford  me  shelter,  merely  to  re- 
proach and  insult  one  whose  fault  is  only  imaginary." 

"  Imaginary  !"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  Why,  is  it  not  notorious  to  all 
the  neighbourhood  that  you  have  disgraced  yourself  beyond  the  power 
of  redemption  ?    And  is  there  not  a  living  evidence  of  your  shame  ?" 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  at  present  to  answer  your  reproachful  question," 
answered  the  dillosk  gatherer;  "  but  of  this  be  sure,  that  a  day  wUl 
come  when  the  blemishes  upon  my  character  shall  be  obliterated,  and 
Norah  Cavanagh  will  stand  as  exalted  as  any  among  her  sex.''  ^ 

"  Then  if  there  is  any  mystery,  why  not  explain  it  at  once  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Celestina.  "  Why  endure  the  opprobrium  which  is  now  upon  you, 
when  by  your  own  account  all  might  be  explained  satisfactorily  t" 

"  There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  keeping  the  secret  which  I  cannot 
at  present  enter  into,"  replied  Norah.  "  It  is  bitter  to  endure  the  cold- 
ness which  I  do  not  deserve,  and  had  I  the  much  desired  opportunity, 
I  should  most  readily  embrace  it.  The  time,  however,  is  not  yet  ripe— 
I  have  made  a  vow,  and  all  the  powers  upon  earth— penury— despair- 
nay,  death  itself,  should  not  wring  the  secret  from  me." 

"  Very  heroic  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Lady  O'Beg;  "  hut  you  do  not 
seem  to  recollect  that  you  are  not  the  only  sufferer  by  this  perverseness 
—your  child  shares  in  the  disgrace  of  its  unworthy  mother,  when  a 
word,  according  to  your  own  showing,  would  silence  the  voice  of  ca- 
lumny.   If  such  be  indeed  the  case,  you  are  adding  crime  to  crime." 

"  For  my  child's,  if  not  for  my  own  sake,  I  would  eagerly  adopt  the 
only  means  that  offer  for  the  restitution  of  my  character,"  replied  Norah ; 
«'  but  at  present  I  cannot— dare  not  reveal  a  secret  which  would  ruin 
him  whom  I  so  fondly  love,  and  for  whom  I  am  content  to  endure  even 
more  than  I  have." 

"  Is  the  author  of  your  ruin  young  V 
"  He  is." 
"  Is  he  rich?" 

"  At  present  he  is  not,  and  it  depends  entirely  upon  me  whether  he 
ever  will  be  so  ;  for,  were  his  family  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  this  unfortunate  affair,  he  would  in  all  probability  be  discarded  for 
ever,  and  turned  upon  a  cold  and  heartless  world  !" 

"The  villain!  and  so  he  ought,"  exclaimed  Lady  Celestina ;  "for, 
were  he  a  relation  of  mine,  and  dependent  upon  my  bounty,  I  would 
leave  him  to  starve  rather  than  support  one  who  could  act  thus." 

Then,  with  such  feelings,  you  can  no  longer  wonder  that  I  am  firm 
in  my  resolution  to  keep  this  secret,"  replied  the  dillosk  girl.  "  I 
hourly  regret  the  necessity  that  exists  for  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  Avilling  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  for  myself  to  rescue  him  1  love 
from  the  wrath  of  his  family." 

"  And  knowing  all  this,  he  still  leaves  you  to  pass  through  the  world 
in  poverty  and  distress,"  observed  Lady  O'Beg. 

"  Not  with  his  ovm.  will,"  replied  Norah;  "for,  though  his  own  al- 
lowance is  scanty,  he  has  repeatedly  implored  me  to  accept  of  it  for  th« 
support  of  myself  and  our  child." 
"  And  you  refused  to  accept  of  it?" 

"  I  did,"  answered  Norah  Cavanagh  ;  "  for  I  had  stUl'my  hands  left 
'  to  obtain  a  bare  subsistence  for  myself  and  my  boy,  while,  had  he  given 
'  me  what  money  he  possessed,  it  might  have  led  to  inquiries  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  which  would  have  inevitably  led  to  the  discovery  I  so 
much  dreaded.  Thus,  all  our  future  hopes  would  have  been  frustrated, 
and,  in  addition  to  my  other  tortures,  I  should  have  had  to  endure  the 
galling  reflection  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin." 

"Very  pretty  and  sentimental,  truly!"  exclaimed  Lady  Celestina; 
"but,  however,  this  is  going  from  the  purpose  for  which  I  am  come 
hither.  I  would  know  who  is  the  author  of  your  disgrace,  that,  if  he  is 
within  my  reach,  I  may  punish  him  as  his  infamous  conduct  deserves. 
Is  he  a  tenant  of  Sir  Brian  O'Beg,  my  brother  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship  must  pardon  my  refusal  to  answer  that  question,' 
returned  the  dillosk  gatherer,  "  for  my  lips  are  sealed  to  all  subjects 
that  bear  reference  lo  my  misfortunes." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  cried  Lady  Celestina,  waxing  wrathful  at  the  firm- 
ness of  Norah,  "it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  disgrace  yourself,  and  then 
brazen  it  out  in  this  manner ;— but  I  am  resolved  to  punish  you  for  It 
to  the  utmost  of  my  means.  There  shall  be  no  such  creatures  as  you 
living  UDon  the  estate  of  Sir  Brian,  while  I  have  a  voice  to  raise  againrt 
you.  So  look  to  ;t,  madam,  and  prepare  to  quit  your  cottage,  with  your 
father,  in  a  very  short  time." 

As  Lady  O'Beg  concluded,  she  turned  abruptly  away,  leaving  Norah, 
in  the  greatest  agitation  and  distress.  Musing  upon  the  probable  re- 
sults of  her  former  patroness's  vindictive  humour,  she  did  not  obJ»erre 
her  father's  approach  to  the  shore,  nor  did  she  know  of  his  presence 
he  clasped  he  r  in  his  arms,  exclaiming, — 

"  My  child,  why  do  I  ever  thus  find  you  absorbed  in  grief,  as  th" 
the  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  you  have  endured  was  contin" 
haunting  you  f    Come,  come,  my  Norah,  dry  these  unavailing  te" 
and  o^te  more  glaa  your  father's  Jjewt  >vl^b  tbose  swee^  sirUJes  9f  Up 
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nesB  and  contentment  that  in  former  days  were  so  conspicuous  in  your 
character." 

"Alas!  my  father,"  replied  Norah,  "  I  fear  the  happiness  that  was 
once  mine  will  never  return  to  me.  I  have  endured  too  much  grief 
of  late  ever  to  hope  for  joy  agaia  in  this  world  ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  T 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  conceal  my  sorrows,  and  to  indulge  in 
them  only  when  I  have  been  unobserved.  Now,  however,  the  crimes 
which  I  have  committed  are  about  to  be  visited  upon  your  head,  and 
the  wretched  Norah,  in  addition  to  her  other  pangs,  will  have  the  hor- 
rible reflection  of  being  the  cause  of  her  poor  old  father's  utter  ruin  !" 

"  Cease  these  self-reproaches,  I  conjure  you,  my  child,"  exclaimed 
Cavanagh,  "  and  learn  to  look  with  confidence  in  the  future  blessings  of 
Heaven.  We  all  have  our  trials  during  the  pilgrimage  of  life  ;  but  it  is 
only  that,  after  experiencing  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  we  may  the  better 
appreciate  the  blessings  that  may  afterwards  reward  us." 

"  Father,"  answered  Norah,  dejectedly,  "  while  I  was  the  only  suf- 
ferer through  my  own  faults,  I  endured  the  pangs  of  unavailing  sorrow 
with  fortitude ;  but,  now  that  your  future  peace  is  threatened  by  those 
who  would  persecute  me,  I  cannot  but  give  way  te  my  despair,  even  as 
you  have  just  found  me." 

"Then  during  my  absence  some  one  has  been  here  to  taunt  you  with 
that  for  which  there  is  now  no  remedy ; — is  it  not  so,  my  daughter  .'" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Norah ;  "  Lady  Celestina  O'Beg  has  but  just  left  me, 
declaring  that  she  would  punish  us  because  I  refused  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  father  of  my  child." 

"  So  that  her  vengeance  lights  only  upon  me,  I  care  not,  '  exclaimed 
[Cavanagh,  "though  I  would  fain  have  passed  my  last  few  hours  in 
I  peace  and  quietness.  I  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  the  rude 
i  butfetings  of  this  world  to  care  what  becomes  of  me  now  that  I  am  old 
and  standing  upon  the  very  verge  of  my  grave." 

"  But  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  reflect  that  to  me  alone  it  is  you  owe 
this  most  unjust  persecution,"  replied  Norah;  "and,  were  it  not  for 
the  fearful  alternative  that  opposes  me,  I  would  hazard  all,  and  reveal 
the  secret  that  has  so  long  been  locked  within  my  own  breast." 

"  And  why  should  you  do  so  at  the  bidding  of  a  stranger  ?"  asked 
Cavanagh,  "  when  your  father  refrains  from  wounding  your  heart  afresh 
by  demanding  an  explaui-tion  which  you  cannot  at  present  give.  I 
would  to  Heaven  that  there  were  no  necessity  for  witholding  from  me 
:he  name  of  your  betrayer;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  that  it  should 
■)e  so,  for,  old  as  1  am,  these  withered  arms  would  havewnmg  from  the 
monster  that  justice  whi:h  he  has  hitherto  denied  you." 

"  Pass  not  your  judgment,  my  father,  upon  one  who  is  not  so  cul- 
pable as  you  imagine,"  cried  the  dillosk  girl.  "  He  whom  you  call  my 
jetrayer  is  not  the  villain  you  have  designated  him;  and,  when  the 
f>eriod  arrives  that  I  can  explain  the  circumstances  to  you,  I  trust  that 
/ou  will  see  reason  to  revoke  the  harsh  expressions  you  have  so  fre- 
iuently  used  towards  him." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  urge  this  subject  no  further,"  returned  Cavanagh, 
'  since  I  see  it  gives  you  pain.  Come,  my  love,  let  us  go  in  doors, 
md  endeavour,  if  you  can,  to  forget  the  grief  that  has  but  too  long 
ireyed  upon  your  mind." 

The  old  fisherman  then  took  his  daughter's  band,  and  was  leading  her 
;  owards  the  cottage-door,  when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound 
:)f  voices,  and,  looking  round,  they  saw  Malachi  Fallon,  the  master  of 
.he  free  grammar  school,  and  bailiff  of  Ballydalough,  attended  by  one  of 
lis  pupils,  David  Nicodemus  Dandelion.  By  this  time  the  pompous  man 
)f  office  had  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  them,  when,  finding 
hat  he  had  been  seen  by  Cavanagh  and  his  daughter,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Stay,  stay,  my  friends,  I  have  come  on  a  little  bit  of  business  from 
he  Hall,  touching  a  small  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

"  You  have  come  for  the  rent  that  I  am  in  arrears  for  the  right  of 
iving  in  this  crazy  old  cottage,  I  suppose  .'"  observed  Cavanagh.  ; 

"  By  the  powers,  you  have  just  hit  it  to  a  nicety !"  returned  Malachi 
'  for  I  have  been  sent  to  demand  the  sum  of  five  pounds  due  to  Sir 
irian  O'Beg,  up  to  last  quarter  day." 

"  I  have  not  the  means  of  paying  it  at  this  moment,"  replied  the  old 
nan  ;  "  but,  if  Sir  Brian  will  give  me  time,  I  will  discharge  the  debt." 

"  By  St.  Patrick  !  but  that's  just  what  I  thought  you'd  say,"  exclaimed 
"allon.  "  However,  Sir  Brian  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  the  matter, 
nd  her  ladyship  desired  me  to  pack  you  ofl"  at  once  if  you  didn't  pay, 
nd  to  take  what  few  sticks  you  have." 

"  Oh,  in  mercy  proceed  not  to  that  dreadful  extremity,"  cried  Norah, 
1  an  agony  of  terror.  "  Pity  his  grey  hairs,  I  implore  you,  and  turn 
.im  not  from  that  home  which  has  for  so  many  years  sheltered  his  aged 
,ead  from  storm  and  tempest !" 

"  Och  !  my  pretty  Norah  ;  but  y«u  melt  my  heart,  you  do,  with  these 
jars  and  entreaties,"  cried  Malachi;  "but  what's  a  good  aisey  man 
ke  myself  to  do  when  he's  set  on  to  perform  his  duty,  knowing  as  1  do, 
hat  If  I  show  mercy  to  you  I  shall  have  none  shown  to  rrjself,  but 
hall  lose  ray  situation  as  Bailiff  of  Ballydalough,  besides  the  small 
icklngs  I  get  as  master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School." 


"True,  true,"  replied  Cavanagh,  "you  have  a  doty  to  perform,  and 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  me,  you  must  do  it  strictly.  I  shail  offer 
no  impediment ;  but  will  at  once,  with  my  daughter,  quit  Vda  spot  for 
ever,  and  end  my  days  far  from  the  place  where  my  liie  has  thus  far 
been  passed.  Think  not  that  I  am  childish  because  a  tear  dims  my 
eye,  for  it  is  hard  to  tear  myself  from  a  spot  which  is  endeared  to  me  by 
so  many  happy  recollections." 

"  Well,  now.  Mister  Cavanagh,  that's  taking  it  mild,  considerlrg  thit 
you  can  do  nothing  else  now;  so  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  aa  liti la 
trouble  as  possible  in  this  disagreeable  duty,  and  wish  you  and  your 
daughter  a  pleasant  walk  over  the  mountains.  But  don't  be  aittr 
thiHking  I  am  hard-hearted,  for  it's  just  a  way  I've  got  of  making  as 
light  as  possible  of  one's  difficulties." 

"Come,  my  love,"  cried  Cavanagh,  addressing  himself  to  Nora!? ; - 
"  step  into  the  cottage  and  put  on  your  v/alking  gear,  for  r.ow  nectasiiy 
compels  me  to  quit  the  dear  spot  that  saw  my  earliest  infancy,  I  c<u« 
not  how  soon  we  are  far  away  from  it," 

Norah  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  bearing  in  hsr  arniB 
the  child  which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  their  misfoxtunes.  As  the 
fisherman's  eyes  fell  upon  the  infant  he  started  back  with  dismay,  and  a 
sudden  madness  rushing  through  his  brain,  he  snatched  a  staff  from  the 
hands  of  .Fallon,  and  would  have  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  uncon- 
scious infant,  had  not  the  weapon  been  wrestad  from  him  by  Melachi. 
The  old  man's  reason  then  returned  as  suddenly  as  it  had  vanished,  and 
clasping  his  daughter  to  his  bosorn,  entreated  her  to  pardon  the  frei  2y 
that  had  seized  him.  This  was  freely  granted,  and  with  slow  step  ihey 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  leaving  Fallon  to  conclude  the  business  that 
had  brought  him  there. 

The  man  of  office  now  took  possession  of  the  house  and  property  of 
the  unfortunate  Cavanagh,  and  having  concluded  this  business  he  Jefi 
his  pupil,  David  Nicodemus  Dandelion,  to  take  charge  of  the  place  whde 
he  returned  to  the  Hall  to  inquire  how  he  was  to  proceed.  The  lad  had 
not  been  long  engaged  in  this  service  before  he  began  to  get  tired  of  it, 
and  as  the  night  was  now  coming  on,  he  began  to  tu  n  it  over  in  his 
mind  whether  he  might  not  run  home  and  return  agaia  in  tha  morning, 
as  he  had  heard  much  of  ghosts  dnd  hobgoblins  that  paid  their  n  ghliy 
visits  to  that  spot. 

"Why,"  he  argued  to  himself,  "why  should  master  leave  me  abcti 
to  face  all  these  dangers ;  j;nd  besides,  the  task  he's  given  me  is  ti  jt  go 
very  pleasant  that  I  should  wish  to  stay  here  any  longer  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly help,  for  I've  known  poor  old  Cavanagh  as  long  as  lean  rem^moer, 
and  I  don't  half  like  having  anything  to  do  in  this  business  of  turnuig 
him  out  of  his  cottage  and  taking  away  the  little  furniture,  just  to  pa/ 
a  rich  landlord  that  don't  want  the  money." 

Having  thus  argued  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  should  be  fully 
justified  in  going  home,  David  was  hurrying  ofl,  when  a  voice  clo  e  by 
commanded  him  to  stay.  Terrified  at  this  he  instantly  obeyed,  whea 
Fergus  Purcell,  enveloped  in  a  large  riding  cloak,  advanced  close  lo  hii 
side,  exclaiming  in  a  disguised  voice — 

"Fear  not,  young  man,  you  have  no  danger  to  apprehend  fiom  me; 
but  hearing  you  just  now  mention  something  about  old  Cavanagh  ind 
his  aaughter,  Norah,  beiRg  in  trouble,  1  would  learn  from  you  the 
particulars." 

"  Ah,  sir,  it's  a  long  and  a  sad  tale  to  tell ;  but  I'll  give  it  you  in  aa 
few  words  as  possible.  You  must  know  that  poor  Norah  has  bM;n 
seduced  by  a  villain — ah,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  starting  so,  lor  it's  a 
very  dreadful  affair  indeed.  However,  Lady  Celestina  &Bvg,  that 
lives  in  the  great  hall  yonder,  has  taken  such  a  mortal  dlhl  ke  to  the 
girl  ever  since,  that  she's  trying  everything  she  can  to  ruin  both  her 
and  the  old  man  ;  so,  in  erder  to  drive  them  out  of  the  neig!i:"oUrhoO'', 
she  has  put  an  execution  in  their  house  for  rent,  and  poor  CaVaua^ti 
and  his  daughter  are  gone  I  don't  know  where." 

"  Merciful  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "to  what  a  dresdfal 
extremity  are  they  driven  ;  but  how  are  they  to  be  extricated  " 

"By  some  good  friend  lending  them  five  pounds  to  pay  the  eld  la:y 
with,"  answered  David. 

"True,"  exclaimed  Fergus,  throwing  a  purse  at  the  feet  of  the  la^  ; 
"  there  is  the  exact  sum;  take  it  at  once  to  Sir  Brian,  audthea  hasten 
after  the  fugitives  and  bring  them  back  to  their  house." 

As  he  spoke  Fergus  suddenly  disappeared,  and  David,  wonden'n;  who 
the  mysterious  person  was,  hurried  ofi"  with  all  possible  speed  and  good 
will  to  perform  his  biddiFig.  Ou  arriving  at  thelJallhe  deiiiai.'c:;  d  to 
see  Sir  Brian  O'Beg  immediately,  which  being  granted,  he  was  ehorily 
afterwards  shown  into  the  room  where  the  baronet  was  sitting, 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  he  said,  as  David  came  bowing  and  pcraping  b«« 
fore  him,  "  what  is  the  important  business  that  brings  you  here?' 

"  Oh,  just  a  bit  of  devilry  and  botheration  that  has  almost  tumed  !re 
topsy  turvy,"  answered  Dandelion.    "A  jontleman — but  wi  ttier  le 
was  a  man  or  a  Mtnd,  I  can't  tell  you — crossed  my  path  a  litilti  bit  ago 
and  gave  me  tliis  purse  with  five  pounds  to  hr'ng  to  your  honour." 
What  mean  you,  fellow?"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian,  ftt  r  Joss  to  guess 
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the  meaning  of  David's  message.  "  Who  was  the  person,  and  what  did 
he  give  jou  the  money  for  ?" 

"As  to  -who  he  was,"  answered  the  lad,  "I  know  nothing  at  all, 
saving  and  except  that  if  he  was  a  fiend,  he  was  a  devilish  good  look- 
ing and  fair  spoken  one  as  ever  you  might  wish  to  see.  So  lie  came  up 
to  me  and  says — '  David,'  says  he,  '  you're  the  hest  lad  in  the  parish  of 
Ba'lydalough,  and  just  the  sort  of  chap  I  wanted  to  do  me  a  bit  of 
service,'  and  with  that  he  gives  me  the  purse  to  come  and  pay  you  the 
rent  that  poor  old  Cavanagh  owes." 

"  And  what  does  he  know  ahout  Cavanagh,  or  the  rent  that  he's  in 
arrears  ?"  asked  Sir  Brian. 

"  What  does  he  know?"  exclaimed  Dandelion;  "why  just  what  all 
the  world  knows  as  well  as  myself.  Haven't  you  taken  away  all  the 
sticks  that  he  had,  and  then  turned  him  and  poor  Norah  out  into  the 
wide  world  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger." 

"  I  turned  thera  out !"  cried  the  baronet  in  amazement. 
"Ye«, — or  Latiy  Celestina  did,  and  that's  all  the  same  thing,  you 
know,"  returned  David.    "  She  told  my  master,  Malachi  Fallon,  to  go 
and  demand  what  they  owed  you  for  rent,  and  said,  if  they  didn't  pay 
he  was  to  turn  'em  out  neck  and  crop." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to,"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian;  "  and  in  the  mean- 
time, as  I  think  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  do  you  take  this  five  pounds 
and  follow  Cavanagh  and  Norah  as  fast  as  your  legs  will  carry  you. 
Give  hira  the  money  and  tell  him  I  forgive  all  the  rent,  and  that  he  may 
xetuin  to  the  cottage  and  live  there  without  paying  anythi-ng  for  it." 

•  "  I  just  wiil,  honey,"  cried  the  lad,  capering  with  delight,  "  and  a 
better  job  I  never  had  in  all  my  life  before." 

David  now  bounded  unceremoniously  out  of  the  house,  and  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  mountain  path  which  he  kn?w  Cavanagh  and 
his  daughter  had  taken.  For  a  long  time  he  pursued  his  way  without 
overtaking  those  of  whom  he  was  in  search  ;  but  still,  determined  to 
overtake  them,  he  mended  his  pace,  now  and  then  halloed  as  loudly  as 
he  could,  in  hopes  of  making  them  hear.  Still,  however,  all  was  of 
BO  use,  ar.d  he  began  almost  to  despair,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a 
female  voice  somewhere  near,  singing  a  plaintive  Irish  melody,  and 
listening  for  a  few  moments  he  was  convinced  that  the  voice  was  that 
of  Norah,  Delighted  at  this  discovery,  he  looked  around  to  see  from 
whence  it  came,  and  perceiving  a  ruined  cottage  close  by,  he  hastened 
towards  it,  and  there  found  the  wretched  mother  watching  over  the 
slumbers  ®f  her  darling  child.  As  she  saw  David,  she  shrank  back, 
apprehensive  that  some  further  persecution  was  intended,  which  the 
other  perceiving,  exclaimed, — 

"  Now  don't  be  frightened  tt  roe,  Norah,  for  I've  come  to  bring  you 
good  news. — What  do  you  think  has  happened?" 

"  Alas  !  there  can  be  no  good  news  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  out- 
cast," cried  Norah. 

Oh,  but  there  is,  though,"  returned  David,  "  the  rent's  paid,  and 
you  may  go  back  and  live  in  the  ould  cottage  again  for  nothing." 

"  This  is  mockery!"  exclaimed  the  dillosk  girl,  "  for  who  on  the 
broad  face  of  the  earth  would  feel  pity  for  the  unfortunate  Cavanaghs?" 

"  Who,  but  the  landlord  himself,  honey,"  replied  the  lad.  "  His 
honour,  Heaven  bless  him,  has  sent  you  five  pounds,  and  permission  to 
to  return  as  soon  as  you  like.  But  where's  your  father  all  this  while, 
•when  I'm  telling  you  such  good  news  ?" 

"  He  has  returned  to  the  cottage  to  fetch  what  provisions  we  had 
left  behind,"  answered  Norah,  "  for  we  were  hungry  after  our  toil,  and 
had  nothing  to  eat ;  so  he  left  me  and  the  child  here  while  he  went 
back.  But  now  I  begin  to  fear  for  his  long  absence,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  bov,  would  go  in  search  of  him." 

"  Then  suppose  I  go  and  look  for  hira  ?" 

"  No,  no,  good  David,"  answered  Norah,  "  you  have  already  wearied 
yourself  in  your  zeal  to  serve  us,  and  therefore  if  you  will  stay  here 
and  watch  my  boy  while  he  sleeps,  I  will  go  and  endeavour  to  find  my 
father,  who  perhaps  has  lost  himself  in  these  wild  mountain  paths." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  me,  darling,"  cried  David,  "  for  if  you  leave  the 
youngster  in  my  charge  I'il  make  a  capital  nurse." 

"  Well,  then  I  will  trust  you,"  returned  Norah,  "  but  pray  do  not 
leave  him,  or  close  your  eyes  in  sleep  for  an  instant,  for  the  eag^-is, 
which  inhabit  the  lofty  mountains,  are  taid  to  be  so  ferocious  that  they 
have  been  known  to  cair»y  off  chDdren  to  their  eiries,  as  food  for  their 
ravenous  young." 

"  Ah,  so  I've  heard,"  said  David,  "  and  there's  one  monstrous  rascal 
in  paiticular,  that  I've  heard  say  thinks  nothhig  of  such  dirty  doings; 
bad  luck  to  him!  but  I'll  take  care  he  don't  make  a  meal  of  this  little 
fellow." 

Satisfied  with  these  assurances,  Norah  kissed  the  babe,  and  once 
more  imploring  David  be  watchful  of  his  charge,  set  forward  to  meet 
her  father.  For  some  time  the  lad  continued  to  fulfil  his  promise  with 
the  greatest  vigilance,  bi^t  at  length  sleep  so  overpowered  him,  that 
leaning  his  head  back  agaiost  the  wall  of  the  cottage,  he  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep.    While  he  was  in  this  state  of  unconsciousness  the 


child  awoke,  and  mifsing  its  mother,  scrambled  over  the  prostrate  body  of 
David,  and  ran  as  v/ellashis  little  legs  would  cwrry  it  towards  a  precipice 
at  a  short  distance  off. 

A  ravenous  eagle,  which  had  long  been  vainly  searching  for  prey  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  its  starving  young,  now  darted  down  with  fearful 
impetuosity,  and  fixing  its  talons  in  the  child's  dress,  rose  again  into 
the  air  and  made  towards  its  nest.  At  this  moment  David  awoke  from 
his  sleep,  and  instantly  missing  the  chili,  he  in  despair  rushed  out  in 
search  of  his  young  charge.  At  this  moment,  Norah,  whose  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  her  child,  would  not  allow  her  to  proceed,  came 
back,  and  perceiving  the  agitation  of  David,  the  dreadful  truth  at  once 
flashed  upon  her  mind,  and  looking  up  she  beheld  the  monstrous  bird 
wheeling  round  with  the  infant  in  its  grasp,  as  it  made  its  way  towards 
its  rock- built  nest.  This  horrible  sight  was  sufllicient  to  appal  even  the 
stoutest  heart,  and  the  agonized  mother,  uttering  a  piercing  scream  of 
horror,  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  earth.  David  now  en- 
deavoured to  revive  her  by  every  means  in  his  power,  but  all  was  of  no 
avail,  till  he  was  joined  by  old  Cavanagh,  who,  after  som  edifficulty, 
succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  animation^  and  a  sense  of  the  horrible  oc- 
currence which  had  taken  place. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  mansion  of  Sir  Brian  O'Beg,  Avhere  the 
whole  family,  including  Fergus  Purcell,  were  soon  informed  of  the  loss 
Norah  had  thus  sustained.  All  were  greatly  shocked  at  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  to  Fergus  the  effect  of  the  news  was  most  distressing,  and 
he  seemed  to  yield  himself  to  despair  at  the  dreadful  intelligence.  In 
a  little  time,  however,  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  inquire  of  the 
person  v/ho  had  brought  the  news  what  had  become  of  Norah. 

"  Why,  the  poor  creature  is  almost  distracted,"  replied  the  messenger, 
"  and  even  at  the  earnest  wish  of  her  father,  refuses  to  quit  the  spot, 
but  stands  there  looking  towards  the  monster's  nest,  as  though  she 
was  thinking  of  some  way  by  which  she  might  reach  it." 

"  Poor  thing,"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian.  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  her 
distraction,  but  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  villain  who  has  thus 
seduced  an  excellent  girl,  and  therr  left  her  and  the  infant  to  perish, 
while  he  conceals  his  guilty  head  from  a  world,  whom  he  knows  would 
spurn  him?" 

"  Well,  since  the  girl  chose  to  forget  herself,"  observed  Lady  Celej;- 
tina,  "  I  must  confess  she  has  been  no  great  favourite  of  mine ;  but  I 
must  say  I  pity  her  from  my  heart,  and  only  wish  I  knew  who  her  be- 
trayer is." 

'•  "  My  dear  uncle,"  cried  Fergus,  "  the  time  is  now  arrived,  when 
longer  concealment  is  iiripossible.  In  me  you  behold  the  father  ol 
Norah's  child!" 

"  You,  Fergus  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian  and  Lady  Celestina,  together. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Fergus,  "  and  having  so  long  withheld  from  her  that 
justice,  I  now  declare  it  in  the  presence  of  all  whom  I  hold  most 
dear." 

"  And  why  have  you  so  long  concealed  it  from  us  ?"  asked  Sir  Brian. 

"  For  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  sufficient  reason,"  ansv  eied  Fergus, 

though  now  I  would  that  I  had  dared  all  dangers  rather  than  have 
suffered  Norah  to  experience  the  sorrows  that  have  lately  aifiiclcd  her." 

"  This  is  just  what  I  always  susp^c|ed  would  be  the  case,"  observed 
Lady  Celestina.  "  I  thought  Fergus,  with  all  that  pretension  to 
superior  honoui",  would  one  day  or  other  turn  out  to  be  a  sad  graceless 
dog." 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  but  whose  favilt  is  it  that  I 
have  done  so  ?  My  poverty  and  your  pride  must  be  my  excuse.  De- 
pendent upon  the  liberality  of  Sir  Brian  and  yourself,  I  have  ever  been 
obliged  to  bow  with  submission  to  your  opinions.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Norah  while  she  was  an  inm.ate  of  this  house,  loved  her ;  but 
knowing  your  feeling,  dared  not  make  my  motives  known." 

"  Then  you  were  a  foolish  iad  for  your  pains,"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian  ; 
"  for  you  ought  to  have  married  the  girl  in  spite  of  us  both,  and  thus 
have  made  us  ashamed  of  our  foolish  pride.  The  lass  has  ever,  till  this 
afiair  happened,  borne  an  irreproachable  character  for  morality  and  vir- 
tue, and  the  only  crimes  that  can  be  laid  to  her  charge,  are  poverty  and 
an  humble  origin.  But  what  are  these  things  that  they  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  happiness  ;  the  first  might  have  been  remedied  by  her 
marriage  Avith  Fergus,  and  the  second,  being  no  fault  of  hers,  could 
have  carried  no  disgrace  to  her  offspring  ;  besides,  she  might  yet  lay 
the  foundation  of  as  distinguished  a  family  as  any  in  Ireland." 

For  my  own  part,  brother,"  said  Lady  Celestina,  "I  must  confess 
that  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  own  folly  in  havirg  attempted  to  curb 
the  passion  that  existed  in  two  youthful  hearts.  My  inexperience, 
however,  must  be  my  excuse,  and  I  only  wish  that  Fergus  had  married 
her  and  saved  himself  from  this  disgraceful  conduct." 

"  There  spoke  my  sister,"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian,  taking  the  hand  of 
Lady  Celestina ;  "  and  I  sincerely  wish  they  had  had  less  fear  of  offend- 
ing two  obstinate  old  fools,  and  had  made  themselves  happy  in  spite  of 
us.    But  come,  Fergus,  what  have  you  to  say  to  the  matter  ?" 

«'  I  have  to  say,"  answereA  Fergus,  "  tJiat,  if  you  are  really  sincer?,  I 
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•will  make  you  happy.  Knowing  her  to  he  too  virtuous  to  Hsten  to  a  j 
dishonourable  proposition,  I  offered  to  marry  her ;  at  first  she  rejected  ' 
my  suit.  My  ardour,  however,  was  not  to  be  damped  ;  I  urged  my  suit  : 
yet  more  earnestly,  promised  either  to  obtain  your  forgiveness  or  shield  ( 
her  from  your  displeasure,  and  finally  prevailed  on  her  to  consent  to  a  j 
private  union."  i 
"  Excellent  lad,"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian,  "  I  esteem  you  yet  more  for  i 
the  honour  with  which  you  have  acted  towards  her.  What  say  you,  my 
lady.'" 

"  Why,  really,  I  am  so  well  pleased  at  the  result  of  this  affair,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  good  example  you  have  given  me,"  re- 
turned Lady  Celestina. 

"  My  kind,  my  indulgent  patrons,"  exclaimed  Fergus,  "  how  shall  1 
sufliciently  thank  you  for  this  generosity  ?    But  there  is  yet  one  thing  j  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ .  ^^^^^^^  1^^^  ^^^^  exclaimed 

to  mar  the  happmess  that  would  else  smile  upon  us.    My  child  is  m 


CHAPTER  CLXV. 

INTERVIEW   BETWEEN   SIK    CHARLES   HOME    AKD    THE  AVENGER.-" 
THE  ATTEMPTED  MURDER.^ — THE  CHEftUE. 

A  SUDDEN  and  loud  knocking  at  the  street  door  of  Sir  Charles 
Home's  mansion  quickly  put  au  end  to  ihe  scene  between  Margaret  and 


danger — nay,  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  eagle  that  has  borne  it  from  us. 
Norah  is  in  despair,  and  even  this  bright  scene  of  happiness  that  is  thus' 
opened  to  us  may  be  turned  to  misery  snd  gloom." 

As  Fergus  spoke  he  rushed  from  the  room,  and  snatching  up  a  car- 
bine which  stood  in  the  hall,  hurried  wildly  from  the  house,  and  took 
his  way  towards  the  rock  which  had  been  described  to  him  as  that  where 
the  eagle  had  bHilt.  her  nest. 

At  length,  after  considerable  toil,  he  reached  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, up  which  he  clambered  with  the  greatest  difficmlty,  for  the  sides 
were  so  rugged  and  steep  as  to  afford  scarcely  any  footing  by  which  he 
might  assist  himself.  However,  by  the  greatest  exertions,  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  about  half  the  height  of  the  mountain,  where  he 
found  a  considerable  ledge,  upon  which  he  rested  for  a  few  minutes  to 
recruit  his  almost  exhausted  energies. 

Having  found  his  carbine  an  impediment  to  him,  he  resolved  to  leave 
it  on  this  spot  till  his  return,  and  laying  it  upon  the  rock,  he  once  more 
proceeded  on  his  enterprise — a  task  which  he  found  even  more  diliicult 
than  before,  from  the  increased  ruggedness  of  the  mountain's  sides.  On, 
however,  he  went  towards  the  object  which  he  now  had  in  view,  and  as 
he  approached  nearer,  his  energies  became  strengthened,  so  that  he  be- 
gan to  hope  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  task. 

While  he  was  thus  pursuing  his  hazardous  career,  he  was  discovered 
by  Norah,  who,  with  her  father,  was  watching  the  eagle's  nest  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain.   No  sooner  did  she  perceive  her  husband's  danger 


I  know  his  knock  too  well  to  be 


with  energy, — 

"  Tiiat  is  Sir  Charles  Home, 
mistaken." 

"  1  will  see'him  immediately,"  said  the  Avenger,  "  and  will  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  heard.  In  the  meantime  you  mu.st  renaain 
quiet,  and  do  nothing  till  you  see  or  hear  of  me  again.  I  will  give  you 
directions  of  what  you  are  to  do." 

As  he  said  these  v.-ords,  the  Avenger  closed  the  door,  and  left  Mar- 
garet Home  to  her  o'.^ii  meditations,  which  were  not  of  the  most  calm 
and  satisfauto  y  description,  but  far  from  it. 

In  ths  ball  the  Avenger  met  Sir  Charles  Home,  who  had  just  returned. 
Walking  up  to  him,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Sir  Charles  Home,  I  would  speak  with  you  m  the  library." 

Into  the  libiary  they  went,  and  the  Avenger  closed  the  door  after 
them,  saying  as  he  did  so, — 

"  Our  conference  must  not  be  a  long  one.  You  have  broken  faith 
with  me.  Sir  Charles  Home;  you  are  not  true  to  your  word." 

"  I  am — indeed,  I  am!"  said  the  baronet,  alarmed. 

"  Nay,  protestation  is  useless.  You  promised  me  that  the  marriage 
between  Horace  Singleton  and  Alice  Home  should  not  take  place." 

"  Neither  will  it,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  gasping  for  breath — "  neither 
will  it." 

"  Do  jot  trifle  with  me.  You  know  that  at  this  moment  you  are 
concocting  a  plan  to  secretly  marry  Horace  and  Alice,  disregarding  my 


than  she  resolved  to  foUow  him  at  all  hazards,  and  in  spite  of  her  |  most  pardculac  injunction.' 
father's  earnest  remonstrances,  began  to  ascend  by  the  same  path  which         Indeed-mdeed,"  stammered  Sir  Charles,     i  s  all  a  mistake-a 
he  had  taken  ^'^"'•^  great  mistake — to  suppose  that  I  would  do  so." 

MA,.A  K„  **v,„  f  -13  i.  •     •    1  I.       T.  J  J  •  vv  '       "  Mistake!"  said  the  Avenger,  with  a  frowning  brow.    "  I  can  see 

Aided  by  the  feelings  that  inspired  her,  she  succeeded  in  scrambling  &   >  o 

from  one  rugged  crag  to  another,  till  she  reached  that  part  of  the  moun- 


tain where  we  have  said  Fergus  had  rested  himself  a  short  time  previ- 
ously. Here  she  found  herself  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  eagle's  nest,  she  beheld  her  husband  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  it,  and  still  advancing  steadily  towards  it.  Her  brain  now 
grew  dizzy  from  terror,  but  yet  her  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  spot 
where  all  her  earthly  hopes  were  centered.  In  a  few  seconds  afterwards 
she  beheld  him  with  the  child  in  his  arms  ;  but  ere  she  could  express 
her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  its  meufies,  she  saw  the  monstrous  eagle 

I  wheeling  round  the  head  of  Fergus^'as  if  in  the  act  of  descending  for 
the  purpose  of  regaining  its  lost  pray. 

In  this  moment  of  terror,  NoraW  perceived  the  carbine  which  her 
husband  had  just  before  left  behind  him,  and  snatching  it  up,  she  re- 
solved in  her  despair  to  discharge  it  kt  the  rapacious  monster.  The 
next  instant  the  gun  was  discharged,  and,  to  her  inexpressible  joy,  she 
saw  the  eagle  drop  lifeless  to  the  earth,  when  throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees,  she  offered  up  to  Heaven  her  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  signal  mer- 

I  cieg  it  had  interposed  in  her  behalf. 

In  a  few  seconds  Fergus  descended  in  safety  to  the  spot  where  she 

^  was,  bearing  in  his  arms  her  beloved  child,  who  was  not  only  alive,  but 


none;  but  it  must  not  be.  You  caupot  deceive  me.  I  have  means  of 
knowing  things  that  you  think  have  never  been  more  than  unexpressed 
thoughts.  This  marriage  I  know  was  to  be  solemnized  shortly;  but 
beware.    It  would  be  better  for  you  that  you  never  contemplated  it." 

Sir  Charles  trembled  excessively.  His  denials  were  faint,  but  they 
were  frequently  repeated,  till  a  second  thought  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  that  was,  that  one  more  crime  could  add  but  little  to  the 
guilt  of  his  already  burdened  soul. 

That  thought  was  murder.  He  had  pistols  in  his  pocket.  He  never 
was  without  them  loaded,  aiid  why  could  he  not  shoot  his  greatest 
enemy — the  man  he  most  dreaded,  and  who  held  him  in  such  thrall, 
and  exerted  such  an  iron  sway  over  him? 

The  thought,  though  horrible,  was  as  harmony  to  the  soul  to  Sir 
Charles  Home's  minJJ  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  engaging 
the  stranger  in  conversation  until  he  had  matured  his  plans  thoroughly. 
It  was  dangerous,  he  knew  ;  but  an  instant  escape  offered  itself  to  him. 
He  could  lock  the  body  up,  and  the  whole  affair  would  bo  over  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  would  not  be  discovered  for  some  hours  at  least. 

Think  not,"  said  the  Avenger,  "  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  your 
promise.  A  terrible  and  public  spectacle  will  be  made  of'  you.  Death 
in  its  worst  and  most  degrading  form  will  await  you — disgraceful  to 


have  passed  my  word,"  said  Sir  Charles,  breathlessly,  "  and  will 
keep  my  word." 

"  You  dare  not  do  otherwise.  But,  should  you,  believe  me  as  you 
believe  tlic  past,  I  will  have  a  full  and  complete  revenge  upon  you." 

"  I  am  in  your  power,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  madness  in  me  to 
tempt  it." 

"  It  would.    I  will,  see  you  shortly,"  faid  the  Avenger,  as  he  turned 


uninjured 

Fergus,  Norah,  and  the  child,  now  rested  themselves  previously  to  i  ?  reproach  to  thobe  woo  kwovv  you 

descending  the  rest  of  the  mountain,  when  they  were  unexpectedly  ^  ^^'"^^  ^^'^^^  ^^''^  ^reathU 
joined  by  Sir  Brian  O'Beg,  Lady  Celestina,  and  numerous  friends,  whose 
anxiety  in  behalf  of  the  adventurers  had  prompted  them  to  undergo 
the  difhculties  interposed  by  the  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides  of 
the  mountain.  One  of  them  bore  in  his  hands  the  ferocious  bird  that 
had  thus  fallen  beneath  the  well-directed  aim  of  Norah,  which  throwing 
at  the  feet  of  the  heroic  girl,  at  once  removed  all  her  apprehensions. 

Fergus  and  his  wife  now  received  the  congratulations  of  their  friends,  1  ^o^^^^^s  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the  room, 
and  happy  in  being  thus  once  more  restored  to  each  others  arras  they  '     ^"^  Charles  Home  now  saw  that  this  was  his  only  opportunity,  and, 
descended  from  the  spot,  and  returning  to  the  house  of  Sir  Brian,  passed  I  ^^'^  ^""^  "^^^^^^^ 

the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  uninterrupted  happiness.  Avenger,  whose  back  was  towards  Sir  Charles.    A  loud  re- 

port instantly  followed. 

The  ball  missed  the  intended  victim  hy  a  miracle.  The  Avenger 
turned  found  as  if  surprised  and  unable  to  act,  but  almost  instantly 
rushed  at  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  held 
him  so  tightly  that  he  was  nearly  strangled.    Shaking  him  backwards 


A  man  should  guard  in  his  youth  against  sensuality,  iu  manhood 
against  faction,  and  in  his  old  age  against  covetousness. 
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and  f.Twards  as  if  he  had  been  a  cMld,  he  then  threw  him  into  a  chair 
opposite  U  one  in  whioh  he  placed  himself. 

"  Treacherous  hound  !"  exclaimed  the  A-^enger ;  "  is  it  thus  you 
Tfould  requite  my  forbearance?  You  shall  suffer  yet  a  death  upon  the 
gal  ows." 

"  Mercy  !  mercy !"  groaned  Sir  Charles.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  It 
was  an  accident — I  did  not  mean  " 

"  Villain  !'■  said  the  other,  in  such  deep  accents  that  caused  Sir 
Charles  Home  to  tremble  with  apprehension — "villain!  I  will  not 
tmst  you.  I  mean  not  to  take  your  life;  but  the  liie  you  shall  lead 
^1  cause  you  to  curee  the  day  you  were  born.  Not  an  hour's  peace, 
ftot  an  hours  repose,  no,  not  a  single  hope,  shall  tend  to  brighten  your 
last  days." 

"  Mtrcy!  mercy  I"  said  Sir  Charles.  "I  meant  not  to  fire.  The 
pistil  went  off  by  mistake." 

"  'Trs  false,  and  you  know  It.  I  will  not  trust  you  a  day  or  an  hour. 
The  attempt  would  be  renewed,  and  the  marriage  -with  Horace  would 
rtill  be  perinrmed." 

"  No — no!"  shrieked  Sir  Charles. 

"  Yes,  1  say,  it  would.    Give  me  a  cheque  for  a  heavy  sura,  to  be 
paid  in  ca^e  of  Alice's  marriage  with  Horace  Singleton." 
"  A  cbeqi'e  ?"  rep'ied  Sir  Charles  Home. 

"Ye«.  You  must  draw  me  one  out,  to  he  paid  -within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  a  t<!r  the  marriage  of  Alice.  It  can  be  dated  three  day« 
hence.  TnU  I  shall  hold  as  Recurity  against  any  treachery  on  joar 
part,  and  to  prevent  the  marriage  1  have  forbidden." 

Sir  Charles  pondered  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  when  the  Avenger 
Said, — 

"  There  is  no  time  to  pause.  I  must  hare  the  cheque.  There  are 
your  writing  materials,  and  your  cheque-hook  is  at  hand." 

Sir  Charles  looked  artund,  but  he  coulfl  see  no  hope  upon  which  he 
could  found  a  single  prospect;  and,  guided  by  experience,  he  soon  con- 
eluded  that  to  ttmporise  was  all  that  was  left  him,  and  then  he  could 
still  pursue  his  own  course  in  secet.  How  he  had  become  acquainted 
■wlrh  the  s:  cret.  he  knew  not,  nor  could  he,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
gue<.«i;  but  he  concluded  there  must  be  some  system  of  espionage  ex- 
ejted,  and  he  determined  to  be  more  watchful  and  guarded. 

"Come,  S'r  Charles,"  said  the  Avenger,  sternly;  "you  have  had 
tine  to  gather  your  scattered  wits.  I  must  have  the  cheque.  Come, 
»lr,  write  me  the  cheque." 

"  The  cheque— ay,"  sa'd  Sir  Charles,  "  certainly ;  but,  let  me  see, 
jrou  have  not  sa^d  for  how  m.uch  I  am  to  draw  it  V 

"  For  twenty  thousand  pounds,"  was  the  short  and  sudden  reply  of 
cf  the  Avenger,  as  he  struck  his  hand  on  the  table.  "  Twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  payable  wiihin  four-and-lwenty  hours  after  Alice 
Home's  marriage  witti  Horace  S-ngleton." 

"  It  will  ne  er  be  used,"  remarked  Sir  Charles,  "  upon  that  condi- 
tion, for  the  marriage  can  never  take  place  after  what  has  passed." 

"  It  is  my  object  to  render  it  impossible,"  said  the  Avenger,  looking 
Ttry  hard  at  Sir  Charles;  "  but  1  must  rely  on  myself  rather  than  you, 
as  a  guarantee.  The  marriage  will  not  take  place  when  I  deprive  you 
of  the  means  of  making-  that  marriage  a  prosperous  one." 

Sir  Charles,  with  a  trembling  hand,  wrote  the  cheque  for  the  required 
amount,  and  dated  it  as  he  had  been  desired,  three  days  hence,  and 
then  handed  it  to  his  persecutor  in  silence,  and  the  Avenger  received  it, 
examining  it  very  carefully. 

A  grim,  tmile  of  satisfaction  passed  across  his  features  as  he  wrapped 
it  np,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket-book,  saying, — 

"  I  triink.  Sir  Charles,  I  may  now  tiust  you.  You  cannot  escape  me, 
and  knowing  that,  I  can  trust  you— do  you  hear  ?" 

Sir  Charles  spoke  not ;  many  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  but 
he  gave  them  no  utterance  ;  he  feared  almost  to  think,  jet  he  could  not 
forbear,  in  the  recess  of  his  own  heart,  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  that  he 
yet  believed  to  be  left,  him,  of  escaping  all  the  threatened  evils  that  ap- 
peared to  surround  him  on  all  sides. 

The  Avenger  now  aro'^e,  and  pointing  significantly  to  the  picture  that 
hnng  over  the  door,  and  which  had  been  pciforated  by  the  ball  that  had 
been  fired  at  him  immediately  above  his  head,  he  said, — 

"  See  that  is  not  repeated.  It  has  often  been  attempted  ;  but  my 
life  is  not  in  your  hands,  my  death  will  be  preceded  by  yours  ;  accom- 
plished a  sassin  as  you  arc,  you  cannot  effect  your  object  on  me;  but 
let  me  warn  you  not  to  try." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  closed  the  door  of  the' library  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  left  Sir  Charles  Home  to  his  own  meditations,  which  wore  of 
a  romplira  ed  and  painful  nature  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  dim- 
cilties  and  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  he  could  pot  avoid  extracting 
some  few  gleams  of  comfort. 

"  YcB. '  he  said,  "this  is  the  moment  for  action— the  moment  in 
which  1  can  baflle  my  enemies  and  make  my  beautiful  and  darling 
Aii^e  happy:  and  then  farewell  to  the  white  cliffs  of  England,  a  long 
laiewell  to  all  I  once  saw  or  knew,  to  all  I  love  and  remember." 


A  sigh  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  deep  and  long 
drawn — such  as  escapes  irom  one  whose  last  hour  is  come,  when  hope 
flies,  and  despair  sits  heavy  on  his  soul. 

But  Sir  Charles's  great  object — the  marriaige  of  Alice  and  Horace 
Singleton — he  deemed  as  suie  as  ever.  His  arch  enemy  had  betrayed 
no  knowledge  of  the  event,  save  that  the  fact  seemed  to  have  reached 
his  ears,  but  none  of  the  accompanying  circumstances  were  yet  known, 
and  this  gave  him  so  much  of  hope,  that  he  was  determined  to  urge  it 
forward  with  all  the  haste  imaginable. 

"  If  the  marriage  be  solemnised,  and  I  can  escape  to  the  Continent 
before  the  cheque  comes  due,  an  answer  of  '  no  effects'  can  be  returned 
to  it,  and  then — and  then,  Margaret  Home  and  her  coadjutor,  the 
Avenger,  may  yet  live  to  feel  their  impotence,  and  my  revenge  will  be 
sweet  when  1  know  they  are  suffering  from  the  worst  evils  of  poverty 
and  absolute  want" 


CHAPTER  CLXVI. 

THE  StCKET  MARTIIAGE.          SIR  CHARLES  HOME's  REFLECTIONS   AND  " 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  LEAVING  ENGLAND. 

The  morning  dawned  with  all  the  indications  of  a  fine  and  beau- 
tiful day,  and  more  than  the  usual  signs  of  sunrise  in  all  its  strength 
and  beauty,  were  clearly  visible ;  but  it  was  for  but  a  short  time  ;  the 
air  was  too  cool  and  ihin,  the  morning  wind  swept  the  earth,  and  the 
clear  white  light  of  day  enlivened  the  earth's  surface. 

It  was  not  the  time  of  year  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  the  clouds 
are  visible  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  winter,  and 
the  short  time  in  which  the  sun  showed  himself  in  the  east,  gilding  the 
few  clouds  that  intercept  his  light  to  the  earth,  appeared  like  a  momen- 
tary recollection  of  beauties  long  since  past  and  faded,  that  yet  live  in 
memory's  cells,  and  appear  to  the  mind  occasionally  like  lealities  of 
the  moment. 

But  still,  as  the  day  opened,  all  the  indications  of  a  fine  day  were 
j  given,  and  one  too  fine  beyond  its  season ;  and  as  the  day  grew  old,  the 
I  same  waimth  was  shed  upon  the  earth,  and  gladdened  thecieatures  that 
;  breathed  and  moved  upon  its  surface. 

!  The  pretty  and  quiet  village  of  Homsey  was  on  that  morning  visited 
j  by  two  hackney  coaches,  which  slowly  wound  their  way  through  its 
I  circuitous  road,  passing  over  the  many  bridges  that  cross  the  New 
j  River,  and  finally  drew  up  before  the  church. 

t  Homsey  church  is  a  pretty  suburban  building;  its  old  tower,  though 
'  perhaps  not  very  ancient,  is  not,  nevertheless,  one  of  your  recently 
;  erected  chapel-of-ease-looking  buildings,  but  is  overgrown  with  ivy  of 
j  many  years'  growth. 

The  church  clock  chimed  the  hour  of  nine  as  the  coaches  were  dis- 
}  burdened  of  their  riders,  and  the  whole  party  entered  the  churchyard. 
I     This  party  consisted  of  Sir  Charles  Home  and  his  daughter  Alice, 
'  Horace  Singleton  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Biggs. 

i  Thus  far  had  Sir  Charles  succeeded  in  conducting  his  plot  for  the 
;  happiness  of  Alice ;  he  had  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  last  act  that  he 
i  set  his  mind  upon — his  own  escape  he  thought  of  too ;  but  the  union 
I  of  Alice  with  her  lover,  was  the  one  object  for  which  he  lived,  and  for 
which  he  would  willingly  die  to  accomphsh. 

Thus  far  had  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  observation  and  espial  of 
his  ever  watchful  and  vigilant  enemy  who  now  inhabited  his  home, 
and  thus  far  he  congratulated  himself,  and  with  a  smile  of  sanguine 
hope,  he  looked  forward  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  with  the 
belief  it  would  be  uninterrupted;  his  plans  had  been  well  laid,  ani  so 
secret,  that  he  believed  no  human  being,  save  those  present,  had  the 
remotest  notion  of  what  was  about  to  happen. 

"  We  are  in  good  time,"  Sir  Charles  Home  remarked  ;  "  the  clergy- 
man is  not  yet  here." 

"  Nine  was  the  hour  appointed,  Sir  Charles,"  said   Mi.  Biggs;' 
"  really  they  ought  to  be  punctual.    I  dor.'t  see  why  they  should  keep 
us  waiting." 

"Nor  I,  Mr.  Biggs,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  with  something  approach- ; 
ing  to  a  smile.  "  Let  us,  however,  employ  the  time  betwixt  his 
coming,  to  walk  round  the  churchyard." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  Sir  Ciiarles,"  said  Biggs. 

They  all  proceeded  to  view  the  place,  which,  though  bare  in  objects, 
has,  nevertheless,  an  appearance  of  the  picturesque  not  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

There  it  is ;  the  church  is  an  object  of  attention,  and  the  winding 
course  of  the  New  River  gives  it  an  air  of  quiet  and  calm  beauty.  The 
neighhonrliood  is  studded  with  respectable  houses,  inhabited  by  the 
better  class  cf  London  tradesmen  and  respectable  men,  whose  avoca- 
tions in  town  occupy  them  during  the  day,  and  who  seek  their  homes 
hero  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening ;  besides,  each  house  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  well-kept  and  spacious  garden,  many  of  them  on  the  banks, 
of  the  New  River,  which,  during  the  summer,  present  many  beauties ; 
indeed,  tt  is  a  spot  that  even  winter  cannot  entirely  rob  of  its  beauties. 


LLOYD'S  PENNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 
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It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe,  were  it  possible,  Uoiuce  Single- 
ton's raptures  and  happiness  now  that  the  long-wished  for  event  was 
about  to  happea  that  made  Alice  Home  his  wife. 

Previous  disappointments  and  circumstances  that  have  been  related, 
had  rendered  tliis  happy  union  of  hearts  so  problematical,  that  he  had 
aever  been  so  suie  of  this  event,  but  that  he  always  dreaded  some  new 
one  to  mar  the  presest  moment. 

Now,  however,  he  was  happy,  and  was  it  too  much  to  say  that  Alice 
was  happy  too  ?    She  was    though  a  lingering  sorrow  was  still  at  her 
heart,  tor  her  fathers  j>:anifest  trouble  she  could  not  be  blind  to — her 
marriage,  indeed,  sc-ned  to  be  one  of  the  events  that  he  most  desired,  | 
and  she  had  nc  excuse  for  delay,  as  her  father  had  urged  it  forward  : 
with  an  appr^trance  of  haste  ;  this  she  could  not  account  for,  save  by 
bf  lievin?  it  was  on^  of  the  points  upon  which  his  mind  was  slightly  | 
disf^raered. 

Thinking  opposition  might  tend  to  make  him  much  worse,  added  j 
to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Horace  Singleton  to  consent  to  an  event  to  i 
which  she  really  was  not  averse,  she  at  length  yielded,  and  they  were  j 
to  be  married  this  morning. 

Their  conversation  was  conducted  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  but 
little  was  sai  1 ;  each  appeared  to  be  so  enwrapped  in  their  own  contem-  { 
plations,  that  they  spoke  but  little.  j 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Biggs  walked  about  and  viewed  the  place,  and  . 
conversed  on  little  matters  of  no  importance,  when  the  latter  said, —  I 

"Here  they  come — here  they  come  !"  I 

"  Who  comes  ?"  inquired  Sir  Charles,  in  some  alarm.  | 

"The  clergyman,  I  suppose,  and  his  clerk,"  replied  Biggs ;  "we' 
sball  soon  have  this  ever  now,  I  hope,  for  standing  abou'  in  a  church- 1 
yard  is  not  the  most  comfortable  employment.  Sir  Charles ;  and,  i 
though  it's  a  fine  day,  yet  one  may  catch  one's  death  of  cold."  I 

Sir  Charles  replied  not  to  Mr.  Biggs,  his  mind  was  busy  in  revolving  ! 
an  answer  to  a  question  that  had  more  than  once  risen  to  his  mind,  } 
nnd  that  was, — "Shall  this  ceremony  be  permitted  to  pass  off  quietly  ?"  i 
He  knew  no  reason  to  think  there  Avould  be  any  interruption,  yet  he  i 
knew  things  had  been  discovered  which  he  could  not  possibly  account  ] 
for ;  but  the  approach  of  the  clergyman  brought  the  conclusion  so  close, 
that  he  could  not  doubt,  though  he  feared  to  believe. 

Mr.  Biggs  made  his  way  to  Alice,  and  at  once  offered  his  arm,  saying. — 

"  Miss  Home,  you  must  permit  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  altar.  ! 
Horace,  now,  don't  you  put  your  hat  down  that  way,  or  you  will  surely  | 
spoil  it.    Sir  Charles  Home  wants  you."  t 

With  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  Horace  quitted  Alice,  and  she  j 
and  Mr.  Biggs  entered  the  church,  followed  by  Sir  Charles  Home  and 
Horace.  i 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  whole  party  were  in  front  of  the  altar,  j 
Mr.  Biggs  was  standing  with  an  important  air  beside  the  bride,  who 
looked  as  lovely  as  youth  and  beauty  could.  Her  mild,  beaming  eye  was 
lilted  for  a  moment  towards  Horace  with  an  expression  of  love  and 
hope  that  caused  Horace's  heart  to  beat  audibly,  and  Sir  Charles  Home 
looked  upon  his  lovely  daughter  with  pride  and  affection. 

His  heart,  too,  beat  quickly,  and  emotions  rushed  across  his  breast 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  man  who  had  been  less  guilty  than 
Sir  Charles;  but  Sir  Charles  Home  was  still  a  man,  and,  though  his 
hands  were  dyed  in  blood,  yet  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  all  humanity 
— that  which  indeed  is  nature.  ] 

The  ceremony  was  soon  concluded,  and  Alice  was  now  the  bride  of  | 
one  who  would  fondly  protect  her  from  the  frowns  of  fate.    Sir  Charles  i 
kissed  his  lovely  daughter,  and  tenderly  blessed  her,  and  besought 
Horace  to  deserve  her  by  such  tender  love  and  care  as  he  only  could  give 
her. 

Horace  Singleton's  face  bespoke  the  raptures  of  his  heart ;  and  the 
warmth  witli  which  he  returned  the  grasp  of  Sir  Charles's  hand,  evinced 
his  full  acquiescence  in  all  he  said. 

"  Well,"  thought  Mr.  Biggs,  who  had  all  this  while  stood  unnoticed  ; 
"well,  I'm  nobody,  I  suppose;  but  it  doesn't  Tiatter.  When  a  young 
'  man  and  woman  are  married,  they  think  of  nobody  but  themselves,  and 
that  kind  of  thing  doesn't  always  last ;  but  I  hope  Horace  will  act  better." 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Horace  Singleton  should,  in  company  with 
>tr.  Biggs,  seek  his  uncle,  and  acknowledge  his  marriage,  when  he 
lully  believed  that  the  minister  would  in  some  way  provide  for  him  ac- 
'  ordiiig  to  his  rank,  and  Sir  Charles  Home  should  return  to  his  house, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  there  to  be  joined  by  Horace  when  he 
could  quit  his  uncle. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  they  separated,  and  drove  back  in 
dMTerent  vehicles,  and  Sir  Charles  Home  and  Alice  once  more  entered 
the  house  they  had  so  long  inhabited. 

Sir  Charles  Home  was  quickly  immersed  in  his  own  tlioughts  ;  his 
determination  was  fixed  to  quit  England  immediately,  and  to  set  off 
that  very  night,  and  to  effect  which  he  instantly  began  to  pack  up  and 
secure  every  valuable  that  waa  portable,  and  to  secure  them  about  his 
person. 


"  The  one  deed  that  I  lived  for  is  done,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  dare 
all.  I  cannot  with  safety  remain ;  the  sooner  I  can  quit  English  soil 
the  better — nothing  now  remains  for  me  here ;  but,  though  I  fly,  I  am 
triumphant — I  have  my  revenge  Margaret  is  indeed  a  beggar,  and  her 
father,  too." 

A  gleam  of  savage  satisfaction  crossed  Sir  Chatles  Home's  features, 
much  at  variance  with  the  previous  emotions  he  had  displayed  such  a 
short  time  previously  ;  but,  a'tera  moment's  pause,  he  said, — "I  would 
that  I  could  stay  to  see  my  dear  Alice's  happiness.  I  could  spend  th" 
remainder  of  my  life  in  unalloyed  bliss,  were  it  in  their  society ;  but  it 
cannot  be, — it  cannot  be,  and  I  must  rest  content  that  I  have  thus  far 
ensured  the  future  welfare  of  my  child." 

Sir  Charles,  as  if  to  drown  reflection,  busied  himself  about  making 
secret  and  hasty  preparations  for  departure. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


SILVESTER  AND  ROSINA ; 

OR,   THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE, 
{Concluded  from  our  last.) 

'■  A  certain  flow  of  gaiety  hurried  her  beyocd  fear  and  circumspection  ; 
she  ve;itured,  what  before  she  had  never  dared,  to  jest  and  sport  with 
my  passion,  and  thus  insensibly  was  drawn  into  the  danger  she  had  no 
longer  dreaded.  An  opiate  I  had  mingled  in  the  wine,  which,  to  allay 
the  warmth  created  by  exercise  and  desire,  she  had  drunk  in  larger 
quantities- than  was  usual  to  her,  began  to  display  its  gentlo  but  potent 
influence.  A  soft  langour  slid  through  her  senses,  her  half  closed  ejen 
swam  in  liquid  pleasure,  and  a  sweet  lassitude  hung  about  every  limb. 
She  ascribed  it  to  the  fatigue  of  the  dance,  and  retired  to  her  chamber, 
all  dissolved  into  voluptuous  emotion. 

"  When  her  damsels  had  committed  her  to  her  couch,  they  retired 
to  the  dance  ;  and  I  withdrew  unperceived  from  the  joyous  band,  too 
occupied  in  its  pleasures  to  heed  me,  and  introduced  myself  into 
Mabillia's  chamber.  She  seemed  alarmed  to  behold  me  standing  beside 
her  couch,  and  half  blushed  at  the  profusion  of  charms  her  negligence 
had  revealed  to  me ;  but  I  read  in  her  eyes,  that  she  was  neither 
offended  nor  surprised  at  my  temerity,  and  that  it  rather  became  one 
confined  in  powers  as  myself  to  allay  and  moderate  her  passions,  than 
to  excite  and  inflame  them.  But  the  friendly  potion  came  to  my  aid, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  our  caresses,  invaded  and  overpowered  her  senses. 
So  well-timed  was  it  operation,  that  doubtless  she  imagined,  when 
she  awoke,  she  had  been  more  culpable  than  it  was  in  my  power  to 
render  her. 

"  This  amber  casket,  filled  with  the  richest  treasures  of  her  toilet,  this 
and  other  valuable  trinkets,  are  proofs  that  I  did  not  waste  my  time  in 
admiring  the  charms  of  this  sleeping  Venus." 

The  degraded  monarch  felt  every  word  like  a  dagger  in  his  heart, 
and  scaice  refrained,  though  consciojis  of  its  impotence,  from  displaying 
the  resentment  that  tormented  him.  Fired  by  shame  and  rage  to  find 
himself  so  egregiously  deluded  ;  to  be  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the 
triumph  and  exultation  of  the  successful  spoilers ;  to  be  sunk  from  a 
man  and  a  monarch  into  the  most  ignoble  and  contemned  of  animals; 
to  have  his  enemies  before  his  eyes,  yet  to  feel  himself  destitute  of  the 
means  of  vengeance  on  them,  all  these  stung  and  rankled  in  his  soul 
till  he  was  nearly  frantic. 

He  sprang  with  an  hideous  bray  from  his  corner,  and  rushed  with 
such  violence  on  the  happy  pair,  that,  utterly  discomposed  and  in- 
timidated, they  had  not  for  some  time  presence  of  miud  to  defend 
themselves.  But  the  fray,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  turned  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  unfortunate  king ;  for  the  enraged  adept,  soon  seizing 
a  ponderous  and  knotted  club,  laid  therewith  such  a  load  of  blows  on 
the  head  and  ribs  of  the  miserable  beast,  that  when,  at  the  intercession 
of  his  more  compassionate  mistress,  he  delisted  from  bastinading  the  rude 
animal  to  death,  the  latter  could  scarcely  crawl  out  of  the  unlucky 
cave,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  complicated  tortures  to  him. 

The  maltreated  animal  crawled  to  as  great  a  distance  as  he  could 
from  the  hateful  hole,  and,  creeping  under  the  fchelter  of  a  thicket  by 
the  refreshing  of  the  breezy  air,  that  rose  from  the  neighbouring  waters, 
of  a  few  hours  repose,  and  a  little  green  and  tasteful  pasture,  he  was 
so  revived  and  invigorated,  that  by  morning  he  was  able  to  ply  his  limbs 
with  considerable  alacrity.  His  spirits  enlivened  together  with  his 
body,  and  he  wandcrer,l  more  cheerfully  the  whole  day  throagh  a  vast 
and  mazy  wild,  having  no  object  but  to  keep  himself  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  men,  whose  servitude  he  now  dreaded  as  the  calamity  that 
would  crown  all  his  sufferings. 

Thus  he  trudged,  till  night  called  him  to  repose,  through  the  pathlesji 
wilderness,  quieted  his  hunger  when  its  cries  became  peremptory, 
quenched  his  thirst  at  springa  and  pools,  and  during  darkness  reposed 
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uhder  sheltering  bushes,  not  a  little  molested  by  his  ever-wakeful  re- 
membrance of  his  past  fortune  and  grandeur. 

He  slept,  and  fancied  himself  in  his  sleep  again  reigning  on  the 
throne  of  Cornwall.  He  conceived  himself  standing  among  his  imple- 
ments of  alchemy,  and  venting  his  impatience  and  vexation  at  an 
unsuccessful  experiment.  Suddenly  the  Heavenly  youth  appeared  to 
him,  from  whom  he  had  before  received  the  purple  stone,  of  which  he 
still  retained  the  bitterest  remembrance. 

"  King  Mark,"  said  the  genius,  with  a  beauteous  severity  in  his 
countenance,  "  I  see  with  regret  that  the  means  I  employed  to  wean 
thee  from  this  foUy,  violent  as  they  were,  have  been  frustrated  by  thy 
stubborn  malady.  Thou  deservest  to  be  punished  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  thy  wishes.  In  vain  dost  thou  waste  thy  life  in  seeking  the 
philosopher's  stone;  earth  holds  not  its  constituents,  nor  can  any  mortal 
compound  them.  Take  this  lily;  it  will  change  every  substance  to 
gold  that  thou  shalt  touch  with  it."  With  these  words  the  angelic 
youth  put  the  lily  into  Mark's  hand,  and  returned  to  his  native  Heaven. 

Mark  stood  some  seconds  dubious  whether  he  should  confide  in  thfe 
gift,  and,  rendered  wary  by  the  event  of  the  last  present,  his  first  re- 
solve was  to  reject  the  use  'of  it.  But  curiosity  and  cupidity  of  gold 
soon  hurried  him  over  every  consideration,  and  impelled  him,  in  de- 
fiance of  consequences,  to  make  experiment  of  the  virtues  of  the  mys- 
terious flower.  He  touched  a  lump  of  lead  with  it  fearfully,  and  the 
base  substance  instantly  became  the  finest  gold.  He  repeated  the 
essay  again  and  again  on  all  the  metals  which  lay  scattered  about  the 
vault,  and  fouRd  the  lily  infallible  in  its  operation. 

The  joy-intoxication  of  the  infatuated  monarch  was  unspeakable. 
He  ordered  twelve  new  mints  to  be  erected,  which  were  employed  day 
and  night  in  coining  into  specie  of  every  description  the  bullion  he  had 
manufactured  with  the  assistance  of  his  magic  lily. 

"  Now,"  thought  Mark,  "  is  the  world  mine,  and  all  that  is  therein. 
Nought  remains  but  for  me  to  enjoy  it." 

He  tasked  his  fancy  to  invent  new  wants,  new  caprices,  new  plea- 
Bures  ;  and  what  his  heart  inclined  to  his  hand  procured  him,  however 
extravagant  or  unnatural.  With  such  unlimited  dominion  over  gold, 
with  such  infinite  creativeness  of  riches,  the  spur,  the  sceptre,  the 
magic  rod  that  commands  human  services,  Mark  imagined  everything 
possible  to  him. 

His  subjects  derived  little  profit  from  his  immense  distributions  and 
unbounded  liberality ;  they  were  not  the  objects  and  receivers  of  them. 
He  neither  left  them  time  to  procure  the  materials  of  his  pleasures,  nor 
to  manufacture  them. 

Amid  all  the  delights,  which  Mark  fancied  he  had  gathered  about 
him,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  that  together  with  all  this  gold  he  had 
set  a  vast  m  ass  of  mischiefs  into  circulation.  The  first  was,  that  the 
foreign  merchants,  artificers  and  ministers  to  his  more  elegant  luxuries, 
that  swarmed  about  him  to  ofTer  their  commodities  or  services,  as  soon 
as  they  were  informed  of  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  his  funds,  gra- 
dually augmented  their  prices  ten,  an  hundred,  and,  in  no  long  space  of 
time,  a  thousand  fold.  All  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  of  in- 
dustry were  so  enhanced,  and  the  precious  metals,  formerly  from  their 
rarity  a  safe  and  apt  medium  of  commerce,  were  disseminated  in  such 
profusion,  that  they  were  now  become  as  unfit  to  serve  as  standards 
and  representatives  of  the  value  of  the  various  commodities  as  the 
vile  and  common  dirt,  which  is  everywhere  trampled  under  our  foot- 
Eteps.  But  before  this  stage  of  the  mischief  was  arrived  at,  far  worse 
ruin  had  proceeded  from  the  noxious  powers  of  the  magic  lily,  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  insane  monarch  performed  the  functions  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

While  his  magnificence,  luxury,  and  prodigality  overflowed  the  globe 
with  opulence,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  people  were  on  the  point  of 
famishing,  as  they  were  thrust  out  from  every  means  of  earning 
a  subsistence.  The  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country  lan- 
guished. How  indeed  was  it  possible  for  them  to  flourish,  or  even 
live,  when  every  haven  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  streets,  bearing 
from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  the  best  of  every  artificial  commo- 
dity, and  the  choicest  of  every  natural  production  ?  Add  to  this,  that 
all  the  young  and  agreeable  persons  of  the  realm  needed  only  repair  to 
the  capital,  which  was  the  seat  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  to  lead  in 
rase  a  life  v/liolly  different  from  what  in  their  native  fields  they  could 
have  gained  by  tlieir  labour. 

Thus,  while  the  court  and  city  were  swelled  and  pampered,  tlie  pro- 
vinces were  exhausted,  impoverished  and  ruined.  Penury  and 
famine  began  to  appear  on  every  side ;  and  desolation  hovered  over 
the  country. 

In  this  doleful  state  Mark  was  lei  to  reflect,  that  it  was  possible  to 
be  a  more  miserable  creature  than  he  had  been  even  In  the  deep  degra- 
dation of  his  nature,  and  that  this  most  miserable  of  creatures  was 
a  prince,  to  whom  some  ingeniously  malignant  demon  had  imparted 
the  ruinous  gift  of  multiplying  gold  without  restraint  or  measure.  So 
terrible  wajj  the  impression  of  this  dream,  that,  strange  as  it  may 


appear,  he  had  never  felt  so  exquisite  a  satisfaction  as,  in  wakiag,  to 
find  himself — an  ass.  He  plunged  into  meditations  in  the  disposition 
occasioned  by  this  dream,  in  which  he  made  reflections,  and  connected 
observations  thj.t  no  beast  of  his  species  had  ever  done  before. 

While  the  degraded  monarch,  who  thus  learnt  wisdom  under  the 
form  ol  an  ass,  was  moralising  on  his  dream,  the  day  broke  on  him, 
and  he  rose  to  reconnoitre  the  region  around  him.  As  he  was  peering 
cautiously  about  from  apprehension  of  being  seized  by  some  human  or 
brute  savage,  he  perceived  a  solitary  hut  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  over- 
grown with  oaks  and  chesnut  trees,  on  which  goats  were  gamboling  or 
grazing  in  parts,  where  a  richer  mould  afforded  a  scanty  nourishment. 

Before  the  lone  mansion  rose  a  gentle  rising  eminence,  of  which  the 
laborious  culture  of  human  hands,  which  can  subdue  and  convert  to 
benefit  and  use  the  wildest  and  most  indocile  deserts,  had  laid  a  part 
into  a  well-filled  kitchen  garden,  and  another  part  into  an  orchard, 
that  seemed  to  flourish  prosperously  amid  the  barren  wild,  and  gave  a 
most  romantic  charm  to  the  rude  wilderness.  While  Mark  ventured 
under  the  cover  of  a  thicket  to  contemplate  the  interesting  object  at 
no  great  distance,  he  observed  a  young  girl  bearing  a  large  cruise  on 
her  head,  issue  from  the  house,  and  fill  her  pitcher  with  water,  that 
gushed  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock  about  fifty  paces  from  him.  She 
appeared  to  be  about  four  and-twenty  years  of  age,  was  slender  and 
elegantly  formed,  of  a  complexion  slightly  tinged  with  a  transparent 
olive,  through  which  glowed  the  bloom  ot  health  and  the  celestial  light 
of  good  humour. 

As  she  stooped  to  crop  a  rose-bud  that  lay  in  her  path,  she  dis- 
played a  bosom  to  the  admiring  Mark,  which  far  exceeded  in  roundness 
and  polish  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  course  of  his  regal  gallantries ; 
and  what  the  scantiness  of  her  lower  garments  permitted  him  to  view 
of  her  foot  and  ancle,  was  such  as  led  him  to  a  very  advantageous 
opinion  of  the  daughters  of  uncorrupted  nature,  if  this  maid  might  be 
accepted  as  a  specimen. 

These  observations  added  so  much  to  his  chagrin  and  despondency, 
that  he  formed  a  resolution  (the  only  one  of  its  kind,  perhaps,  that 
ever  entered  the  heart  of  an  ass),  which  was  no  other  than  to  commit 
suicide  by  precipitating  himself  from  the  neighbouring  rock.  As  he 
slowly  and  mournfully  retired  with  a  deep  sigh  from  the  spot,  and  was 
proceeding  to  obey  the  dictates  of  despair,  his  eye  and  attention  were 
suddenly  attracted  by  a  lovely  lily,  that  raised  its  ivory  calix  above  tbe 
surrounding  verdure,  Mark  shuddered  at  the  sight,  so  dreadful  an 
impression  had  his  dream  left  him  of  the  fatal  flower,  yet  he  felt  a 
mysterious  and  unaccountable  impulse,  that  urged  him  to  devour  it. 
Scarcely  had  he  swallowed  the  head  and  stem,  when,  wondrous  to  relate, 
he  was  divested  of  his  hateful  disguise,  and  re-transformed  into  a 
young  rustic,  tall,  nervous,  and  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  his  age, 
who,  except  the  common  resemblance  that  one  man  bears  to  all  the 
others  of  his  species,  had  no  similitude  to  the  ancient  person  of  Murk, 
as  it  stood  previoirs  to  his  metamorphosis. 

He  found  that  his  soul  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis  equally  as 
his  body,  and  he  felt  himself,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  highly  ame- 
liorated by  the  change. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  Mark  at  re- 
covering a  human  form  so  unexpectedly ;  but  he  shuddered  to  think 
what  might  have  been  his  fate,  had  he  been  restored  to  his  former 
dignity  and  character. 

In  the  midst  of  these  recollections  he  gradually  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  hut,  from  which  he  had  seen  the  maiden  issue,  and  who  had 
been  in  some  sort  so  accessory  to  his  last  transformation.  An  invisible 
power  seemed  to  drag  him  into  the  hut.  He  entered  and  found  an 
aged  man,  with  &  long  snow-white  beard,  seated  on  a  wooden  chair, 
and  opposite  to  hira  a  wrinkled  decrepid  matron  employed  at  her 
spinning-wheel.  At  the  sight  of  the  white  beard  so  like  one,  of  which 
he  preserved  no  agreeable  remembrance,  Mark  started  back  in  some 
disorder,  but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  elder  was  so  consonant  to  the 
venerable  beard,  and  inspired  so  much  confidence  and  love,  that  he 
soon  collected  himself,  and,  saluting  the  reverend  ancients,  excused 
himself  for  entering  their  abode  unlicensed.  "  I  have  wandered," 
said  he,  "  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  that  has  led  me  astray,  n© 
less  than  two  days  in  this  wilderness,  and  the  joy  I  felt  in  finding  at 
last  some  tracks  of  human  footsteps  was  so  great,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  passed  without  saluting  you,  though 
imperious  necessity  had  not  urged  me  to  interrupt  your  privacy." 
Both  the  elders  cordially  welcomed  him,  and  the  maiden,  whom  he  had 
first  seen,  cnterhig  at  this  instant  witli  their  morning  meal,  they 
kindly  invited  hi'nft  to  partake  with  them. 

In  a  short  time  they  becaihe  so  well  pleased  on  all  sides,  that  Mark, 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Silvester,  felt  himself  emboldened  to 
off'er  them  his  services.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  as  active  and  robust  young 
man,  as  you  see;  you  are  advanced  in  years  and  need  repose,  and  the 
young  maiden  may  not  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  help* 
m»te  in  her  functions,  however  diligent  and  laborious  she  may  be." 
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The  maid,  who  had  gone  in  and  out  several  times  during  the  repast, 
and  had  with  a  stealthy  and  clandestine  eye  observed  the  stranger 
whenever  she  believed  herself  unnoticed,  blushed  at  this  proposition  as 
if  she  had  been  herself  the  sole  object  of  it ;  but  she  was  visibly  highly 
satisfied,  though  she  feigned  not  to  have  heard  it,  and  proceeded  with- 
out delay  about  her  domestic  concerns. 

The  old  people  received  his  offers  with  expressions  of  satisfaction 
and  assent,  and  Silvester,  who  found  under  a  shed  near  the  cottage 
every  utensil  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the  land  and  garden,  Avas 
speedily  installed  in  his  office,  in  which  he  displayed  surprising  readi- 
ness and  dexterity.  For  some  weeks  he  was  occupied  in  enlarging 
their  abode,  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  four  inhabitants;  and,  when 
this  was  done,  he  employed  all  the  leisure  which  the  care  of  the  garden 
and  field  allowed  him,  in  hewing  out  a  spacious  vault  in  the  rock. 

Never  before  had  he  eaten  with  such  appetite  and  relish  of  the  rich 
viands  of  his  royal  table,  as  he  now  did  of  his  plain  and  simple  fare. 
Never  before  had  he  so  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  repose  under  canopies  of 
velvet  and  on  cushions  of  eyder-down.  Never  had  he  laid  down  with 
so  contented  and  serene  a  spirit,  or  risen  with  a  heart  so  light  and 
cheerful  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  as  he  now  did  to  its  labours. 

Meanwhile,  Silvester  and  the  young  maiden,  whose  name  was  Rosina, 
had  daily  so  many  occasions  of  being  in  each  other's  company,  that, 
uBless  tlie  laws  of  nature  and  the  heart  had  been  suspended,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  mutual  interest  which  at  the  first  glance  rose  in 
the  breasts  of  both,  should  not  have  ripened  into  a  reciprocal  friendship 
of  the  tenderest  kind. 

At  length  their  mutual  tenderness  overflowed  in  words,  one  summer 
eve,  when  both  were  busied  in  the  wood,  he  in  cutting  fuel  for  the 
house ;  she  in  binding  up  twigs  of  young  shrubs  to  carry  home  as  fodder 
lor  her  favourite  kids.  At  the  beginning,  the  circle,  within  the  extent 
of  which  both  were  pursuing  their  respective  employment,  was  mode- 
rately spacious;  but  spontaneously  and  insensibly  it  was  contracted, 
aad  after  some  time  they  were  surprised  to  perceive  that,  without 
having  any  such  direct  and  premeditated  purpose,  they  had  advanced 
near  enough  to  exchange  now  and  then  a  gay  sally  or  tender  salutation. 

Rosina  did  not  feign  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  the  emotions  of 
Silvester,  nor  dissembled  that  she  sympathised  with  him  in  them. 
She  looked  tenderly  in  his  face,  innocently  blushed,  declined  her  eyes 
and  sighed. 

"  Sweet  Rosina  I"  sighed  Silvester,  gently  pressing  her  hand,  and 
was  unable  to  utter  another  word,  so  full  was  his  heart, 
j     "  I  have  loag  perceived,"  returned  Rosina,  with  modest  embarrass- 
i  ment,  after  a  short  pause;   "  I  have  long  perceived  the  aflfection  Sil- 
I  vebter  cherishes  for  me." 

"  The  afTeccion  I  cherish  for  thee?  Oh,  call  it  full,  impetuous  love. 
^  What  in  the  dilHculties  and  pains  of  this  world  is  there,  that  I  would 
not  d-)  a;id  suffer  for  thy  pleasure,  and  to  convince  thee  how  my  affec- 
tions ai«  ever  fixed  on  thee?" 

As  he  said  this,  Silvester  pressed  the  hand  of  his  mistress  to  his  heart, 
the  strong  and  palpable  pulsations  of  which  confirmed  his  declarations. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  answer  thee,  Silvester,"  eaid  the  channing 
maid  :  "  I  have  the  truest  affection  for  thee ;  I  -would  rather  be  thine 
than  the  greatest  king's  on  earth — but — I  feel  as  if  Heaven  had 
forbiuaen  it." 

"  And  why,  lovely  maid,  should  Heaven  forbid  it,  when  the  wishes 
of  both  should  thus  centre  in  our  union  ?" 

"  Because,  alas  1  there  are  obstacles  on  my  side,  which  you  do  not 
i  dream  of,"  said  Rosina  mournfully. 

"  How  so,  Rosina,"  said  Silvester,  alarmed,  and  letting  fall  her  hand 
I  with  some  agitation. 

"  Thou  wilt  ridicule  me,  and  disbelieve  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
thee." 

"  Nay,  Rosina,  do  not  wrong  me  with  such  a  supposition ;  I  will 

disbelieve  nothing  thou  canst  relate  to  me." 

"  Know  then,  good  Silvester,  that  I  have  been — that  I  was,  only  two 

<layi  previous  to  thy  first  knowledge  of  mc,  a  rose-coloured  antelope." 
_     "  A  rose-coloured  antelope !    Is  that  all,  sweet  girl,  that  should 

iifparate  us  ?    Then  let  not  that  prove  an  obstacle;  know,  that  I  have 

no  right  to  reproach  thee  with  it,  having  been,  not  two  hours  before  thy 
I  first  acquaintance  with  me,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ungainly  ass." 
;     "  An  ass !"  exclaimed  Rosina,  more  amazed  than  he  had  been  at 

her  information:   "were  you  originally  that  ignoble  brute,  or  how 

l)ad«t  thou  become  so?    How  too  wert  thou  reinstated  in  thy  pristine 

figure  ?" 

"  At  an  instant  when  an  egregious  imposture  and  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment had  robbed  me  almost  of  my  senses,  a  youth  of  a  celestial 
rioe  appeared  before  me,  holding  in  his  hand  a  lily.    This  Hea- 
Ijeing  presented  me  with  a  purple  stone,  with  which  he  bade  me 
-  n  my  forehead,  and  accomplish  therewith  the  fulness  of  my  wishes. 
J  obeyed  his  commands,  and  on  the  instant  found  mygelf  converted 
into  the  beast  I  have  mentioned." 


"Astonishing  similitude  of  destinies!  At  a  moment  when  from 
rage,  compir.nctioD,  and  despair,  I  was  rending  my  dishevelled  tresses, 
a  nymph  of  wondrous  beauty  appeared  before  me  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  roses.  She  plucked  a  flower  from  her  wreath,  and,  bidding 
me  place  it  in  my  bosom,  told  me  it  would  impart  such  happiness  as 
had  never  before  been  known  to  me.  I  followed  her  directions,  and 
was  transformed  on  the  spot  into  a  rose-coloured  antelope." 

"  Miraculous  !"  exclaimed  Silvester ;  "  but  by  what  means  didst  thou 
regain  the  form  and  charms  of  Rosina  ?" 

"  I  had  wandered  during  one  whole  day  about  the  devious  wilder- 
Bess  that  surrounds  us,  till  chance  led  me  to  yon  thicket,  and  to  the 
cot,  which  it  incloses.  I  casually  perceived  the  great  rose-bush  that 
flourishes  beside  the  gurgling  fountain,  and  found  myself  urged  by 
an  unaccountable,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntary  impulse  to  feed  on  its 
flowers.  Scarcely  had  I  swallowed  the  first  bud,  when  I  assumed  the 
form  in  which  thou  now  seest  me,  a  form  wholly  different  from  that 
I  had  formerly  worn  when  a  woman," 

"  I  have  undergone  just  the  same  process,"  said  Silvester,  matching 
her  relation  with  his  own.  "  I  found  a  lily  there  in  the  wild,  was 
impelled  in  an  incomprehensible  manner  to  devour  it,  and  became  as 
thou  beholdest  me  at  present;  but  such  as  I  had  never  before  been. 
There  is  a  strange  and  endearing  coincidence  in  our  histories,  loved 
Rosina  ;  oh,  may  the  sympathy  continue  !  But  what  wast  thou,  ray 
fair  one,  before  thou  wert  invested  vrith  the  form  and  nature  of  an 
antelope  i" 

"  The  most  miserable  creature  on  the  earth,  A  traitor,  who,  by  a 
course  of  the  most  refined  subtlety  and  artifices,  had  ingratiated  to 
himself  my  affections,  found  an  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  my 
chamber,  and  robbing  me,  alas  !  of  all  my  treasures." 

"More  sympathy!"  cried  Sylvester:  "another  creature  acted  pre- 
cisely the  same  part  towards  me ;  he  succeeded  by  the  most  com- 
plicated deceit  in  persuading  me,  that  he  was  master  of  a  secret  which 
would  render  me  the  richest  of  mortals ;  but  it  was  a  secret  to  plunder 
me  of  several  tons  of  gold,  with  which  he  managed  to  escape  with  im- 
punity. But  it  should  seem  from  your  discourse,  that  you,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  been  a  personage  of  high  condition  ?" 

"  You  may,  or  may  not,  believe  me,  but  I  solemnly  assure  you,  that 
I  have  held  no  less  a  rank  than  that  of  a  queen." 

"  So  much  the  better,  loved  Rosina,"  said  the  rusticated  Mark ; 
"  neither  of  us  need  disdain  the  alliance  of  the  other,  since,  without  a 
falsehood,  I  myself  have  been  no  less  than  a  monarch." 

"  Strange  fatality  !  mysterious  conformity!  If  thou  art  then  absolute 
for  our  union — but  still — " 

"  How,  Rosina !  again  marring  all  with  lut,  at  the  moment  when  I 
concluded  my  happiness  perfect?" 

"  Alas,  I  cannot  marry  thee,  since  I  have  already  a  consort,  who  Is 
probably  now  living." 

"  To  be  sincere  with  you,  I  have  reason  to  believe  myself  in  the 
same  unfortunate  predicament." 

"  You  did  not  love  your  sponge  then,  Silvester?" 

"  In  truth  I  can  hardly  say.  She  was  an  amiable  woman,  though 
not,  indeed,  so  amiable  as  you,  my  Rosina.  But  I  was  a  monarch,  and, 
to  be  frank,  none  of  the  best.  I  loved  variety,  and  my  consort  appeared 
to  me  too  insipid,  too  fond,  too  chaste,  and  too  jealous.  You  cannot 
conceive,  in  the  slightest  degree,  how  burthensome  all  these  qualities 
rendered  her  to  me." 

"  Then  wast  thou  not  a  grain  of  dust  better  than  the  prince  who 
was  my  husband,  when  I  was  queen  Mabillia !" 

"  How,  Rosina?    Was  thy  consort  then  Mark,  king  of  Cornwall  ?" 

"  The  same.    Why  should  that  surprise  you?" 

"  And  the  seducer  who  stole  into  thy  chamber,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  thy  jewels,  was  a  young  knight,  named  Fioribel  of  Nicomedia?" 

"  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Rosina,  "  how  can  all  this  be  known  to  thee, 
unless  thou  art  " 

"  Thy  husband  himself,"  interrupted  Silvester,  throwing  himself 
about  the  neck  of  his  recovered  consort. 

"  Ah!  how  willingly  would  I  be  to  thee  Rosina,  what  I  was  not  as 
Mabillia  !  But  I  fear,  good  Silvester,"  said  she,  dissolving  into  tears, 
and  drinking  from  his  embrace,  "  that  I  am  no  longer  worthy  of 
thee.  My  olfence,  indeed,  was  involuntary,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the 
traitor  must  have  employed  enchantment  to  subdue  me;  so  strange 
and  unnatural  a  languor  and  stupefaction  overwhelmed  me,  alas !  at 
the  very -moment  when  all  my  vigilance  and  firmness  were  most  neces- 
sary to  me." 

"  On  this -point,  dearest  Rosina,  thy  tranquillity  and  peace  need  not 
be  disturbed,"  said  Silvester,  smiling;  "  thy  perfidious  seducer  was  a 
disguised  female,  a  dancer  of  Alexandria,  who,  secretly  the  colleague  of 
the  false  Misfragmutosiris,  co-operated  with  him  to  plunder  us." 

"  If  this  be  true,"  sai(L  Rosina,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  "  1  am  the  happiest  of  created  beinga  as 
long  as  thou  contlnucBt  to  be  Silvester." 
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"  And  I  the  most  blessed  of  men,  as  long  as  th&u  remainest  my 
Rosina !" 

"  Are  you  so  ?"  heard  they  at  once  two  familiar  voices  exclaim,  and 
turning  beheld  before  them  the  venerable  master  and  mistress  of  the 
solitary  cottage.  Silvester  would  have  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
their  past  history  and  future  intentions  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  time  to 
utter  three  words,  ere  the  reverend  pair  became  a  lovely  youth  bearing 
a  lily,  and  beauteous  nymph  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  roses. 

"  You  behold  again,"  said  the  radiant  genius,  "  those  beings  who 
uridertook  to  perfect  your  felicity,  at  a  moment  when  ye  both  esteemed 
yourselves  the  most  miserable  of  your  species,  and  you  now  see  us  for 
the  last  time.  It  rests  in  your  choice  whether  you  will  remain  as  you 
now  are,  or  resume  the  form  and  condition  you  possessed  when  we  first 
appeared  to  you.    Make  your  option." 

"  Suffer  us  to  continue  Silvester  and  Rosina,"  cried  both  with  one 
voice,  casting  themselves  at  the  same  time  prostrate  before  the  bene- 
volent Genii;  "may  Heaven  preserve  us  from  ever  entertaining 
another  sentiment." 

"  Then  we  have  performed  our  engagement,"  said  the  celestial  dame ; 
"  and  the  talisman  of  happiness,  which  you  sought  in  vain  in  the 
pomp  of  your  voluptuous  court,  has  presented  itself  to  you  in  the  simple 
and  laborious  innocence  of  the  desert." 

With  these  words  the  two  benignant  powers  vanished,  and  Silvester 
and  Rosina,  by  the  mild  and  serene  splendour  of  the  moon,  hastened  to 
their  cot,  where  health  had  provided  the  repast,  and  love  himself  had 
prepared  the  couch  for  them. 


MARK  CONNINGSBY; 

OR,  THE  WRECK. 

The  day  had  closed  gloriously,  and  the  wind  now  rose  in  tempestuous 
gusts,  roaring  in  the  chimney,  and  howling  by  the  gable  ends  of  the  old 
house  ;  while  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves,  though  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more,  resounded  and  mingled  with  the  other  sounds  of  the 
rising  tempest.  These  sounds  caused  the  comfort  of  a  small  room, 
snugly  turnished,  and  well  aired  by  a  cheerful  blazing  fire,  to  be  much 
enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  within  and  without. 

There  were  two  occupants  of  this  room,  both  young  men,  who  were 
seated  opposite  the  fire,  with  books  opened  on  a  table  that  was  partly 
placed  between  them.  Both  Avere  about  the  same  age ;  the  one  was 
tall  and  dark,  a  little  inclined  to  melancholy,  if  his  features  s^joke  truly; 
while  his  companion,  not  so  tall,  and  somewhat  fair,  Avas  one  whose 
broad  forehead  indicated  that  he  was  accustomed  to  look  oa  things  with 
the  eye  of  reason  rather  than  with  a  romance  of  feeling.  His  eye  was 
upon  his  book,  and  appeared  to  be  intent  upon  the  sense  of  the  author 
whom  he  was  perusing  ;  while  his  companion  listened  to  the  sounds  of 
the  storm  without,  and  watching  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  flames  as 
they  arose.  At  length,  as  if  wearied  by  a  long  silence,  he  remarked  to 
his  more  sedate  and  occupied  companion, — 

"  There  will  be  a  fearful  storm  long  before  midnight,  Stephen.  It 
■would  be  grand  if  there  were  light  enough  to  see  it." 

"  And,  doubtless,  you  would  go  down  to  the  shore,  to  witness  the 
•watery  tumult !" 

"  And  why  should  I  not,  Stephen?  It  would  be  a  truly  grand  sight." 

"  Ay,  but  this  would  be  much  more  comfortable  than  wandering  near 
the  shore  in  palpable  darkness,  gazing  at  the  sound  of  a  storm,  for  to 
see  anything  would  be  impossible." 

"But  I  might  be  useful  in  case  any  poor  mariner  were  washed  ashore. 
There  will,  I  fear,  be  a  wreck." 

"  It  will  be  time  to  render  assistance,  Mark  Conningsby,  when  there 
is  need  of  it.  We  shall  hear  the  sigaals  fired  if  there  be  any  vessels  in 
danger,  be  assured  " 

"  It  may  be  so,  yet  it  would  be  as  well  to  sally  out  and  be  in  readiness." 

"  It  woul*'  be  folly,  for  it  is  so  dark  you  could  not  see.  Besides,  the 
cold  and  the  wet — for  it  rains  ;  but  you  can  never  be  quiet  when  the 
winds  are  out." 

"  No,  Stephen,"  replied  Ma»k.  "  It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this  that 
I  was  first  brought  to  your  father's  dwelling.  If  you  have  time  to 
bestow  on  me,  I  would  hear  the  old  story  over  again  ;  for  I  never  heard 
it  correctly  related,  but  only  scraps  in  answer  to  questions  which  I 
made,  and  which  were  evaded  with  marked  dislike,  A  stormy  night 
like  this  always  brings  to  mind  scenes  which  appear  as  a  dream,  and 
are  so  much  enveloped  in  mist  and  uncertainty,  that  it  makes  mc 
melancholy,  and  causes  me  to  think  of  what  I  cannot  forget  or  learn 
more  of." 

"  I  can  tell  you  no  more  about  it,  Mark,  than  what  you  already 
know ;  but  I  will  re-tell  it  to  you,  if  it  please  you  to  hear  it  again, 
though  I  would  my  father  were  present  to  relate  it,  since  it  is  from  him 
that  the  little  I  know  I  learned." 

"  By  the  way,  when  do  you  expect  his  return  to  tbia  country  ?" 


"  It  may  be  many  months  first.  His  health  fluctuates  much,  and  the 
climate  has  not  had  the  rapid  efiect  upon  his  system  that  he  expected 
it  would,  and  for  that  reason  alone  he  will  prolong  his  stay." 

"  He  finds,  then,  of  course,  that  it  does  do  him  some  benefits,  else  he 
would  not  prolong  his  stay  in  Italy?" 

"  Of  course  ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fear  that  his  disorder  is  too 
deeply  seated,  and  he  -will  only  be  cured  of  it  by  the  dissolution  of 
nature.  The  change  of  scene  may  do  some  slight  good — perhaps  pro- 
tract the  end — but  only  for  a  very  short  time." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  had  hoped  that  we  should  have  spent 
Eaany  a  comfortable  evening  by  the  fireside,  with  a  bottle  of  real  Nantz." 

"  Well,  as  I  am  to  talk,  I  care  not  if  we  do  have  some  of  this  same 
Nantz;  for  we  may  be  speedily  called  upon  to  sally  out  and  lend  our 
aid  in  assisting  any  unfortunates  who  may  be  thrown  upon  this  rocky 
coast.    What  say  you  ?" 

"  I  am  content,"  replied  Mark  Conningsby,  so  that  you  gratify  me  in 
this  particular." 

The  glasses  being  placed,  and  the  necessary  etceteras  also,  Stephen  be-, 
gan  as  follows  : — 


It  was  a  similar  night  to  this — but,  I  may  say,  worse — my  father  was 
seated  in  this  very  room.  I  was  then  about  your  own  age — I  supposa 
about  six — and  seated  here  too,  with  my  mother,  whom  may  Heaven 
preserve.  The  storm  had  become  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  my  mother 
had  made  one  or  two  exclamations  as  to  the  danger  the  unfortunate 
mariners  would  be  in  upon  this  coast.   A  vessel  fired  signals  of  distress. 

"  There  !"  said  my  father  ;  "  We  shall  have  sad  work  presently.  I 
must  go  out  and  see  if  I  can  do  any  good." 

"Do  not  go,"  said  my  mother.  "You  can  be  of  little  help.  The 
hardy  fishermen  will  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and  accidents  might  hap- 
pen to  you."  ' 

"  I  fear  not  that,"  was  his  reply ;  "  but  if  I  cannot  be  of  the  same 
service  as  the  fishermen,  I  can  quicken  their  movements  by  promises  of' 
I  reward,  and  in  saving  some  of  the  suflTerers  who  may  be  washed  ashore ; 
I  as  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  wreck,  for  sure  as  a  vessel  is  blown  on 
the  shore  in  such  a  hurricane,  it  is  sure  to  go  to  pieces  before  many 
hours." 

"  Poor,  unfortunate  creatures!"  sighed  my  mother.  "  But  you  had- 
better  take  the  chaise,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  give  any  one 
house-room,  you  can  bring  them." 

"True,"  replied  my  father ;  "  let  it  be  got  ready  instantly,  for  I  hear 
the  signal  firing  nearer,  and  they  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
rock  they  will  split  upon." 

1  Tl.'3  chaise  was  soon  at  the  door,  and  my  father,  with  the  old 
steward,  set  off  for  the  little  village  where  the  fisherman  lived,  and 
whose  dwelling  might  be  said  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  waves.  He, 
had  not  time  to  get  there,  before  he  knew,  by  the  piercing  shrieks  that 
the  winds  bore  towards  the  shore,  that  the  vessel  had  gone  to  pieces. 

He  left  the  chaise  uniler  the  charge  of  the  butler  or  steward,  as  he 
was  called,  and  when  in  the  village,  proceeded  on  foot  to  that  part 
-which  was  most  crowded  by  the  fishermen,  who  stood  gloomily  gazing 
upon  the  darkness  and  rolling  waves,  though  they  could  see  naught 
else. 

"  Has  any  one  been  washed  on  shore  ?"  inquired  my  father  of  a  fisher- 
man, whom  he  knew. 

"  No,  your  honour,"  replied  the  man,  "  she  has  struck  ;  but  we 
don't  think  she  has  gone  to  pieces  yet;  but  it  cannot  be  long  first,  for 
no  vessel  could  stand  such  a  sea  as  this,  much  less  such  a  hurricane." 

"  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  boat  could  put  off  to  her  assistance  I" 

"  Yes,  it  is  possible  for  a  boat  to  put  off,"  replied  the  fisherman. 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  why  not  let  it  be  done  at  once  V 

"  Ay,  sir,  but  no  man  who  values  his  life,  would  put  his  foot  into  a 
boat  such  a  night  as  this,  for  if  it  were  put  off,  it  would  instantly 
be  swamped,  it  could  not  possibly  live  a  minute." 

"  What  is  that  on  the  waves  ?"  said  my  father,  diverted  from  making 
an  angry  reply  to  the  man,  and  pointing  to  a  light  speck  in  the  water.  ' 

"  It  is  a  spar,  I  think,  with  a  man  lashed  to  it." 

"  All  hands  bear  to  the  spot!"  shouted  my  father,  hastening  toward* 
the  place  where  it  was  supposed  it  would  probably  be  thrown  upon  the 
sands. 

On  it  came,  nearer  and  nearer,  as  each  wave  lifted  it  up,  and  hurried 
it  forward  ;  but  it  was  often  carried  back  by  the  succeeding  wave,  until, 
indeed,  the  group,  who  waited  its  approach,  thought  they  would  be 
robbed  of  this  opportunity  of  rescuing  a  drowning  fellow-creature. 

"  Look  out,  lads  !"  exclaimed  a  sturdy  sailor;  "now  or  never — hold 
fast  the  ropes,"  for  some  of  those  who  perilled  their  lives  by  rushing  in 
the  surf,  were  tied  by  a  rope  round  their  middles,  which  rope  was  held 
by  others  who  were  without  the  reach  of  the  watery  element,  and  were, 
by  this  means,  pulled  back,  if  taken  beyond  their  depth. 

The  next  wave  brought  the  unfoitunate  suffeier  and  his  means  of 
support  to  the  shore ;  two  or  three  men  rushed  forward  and  seized  him 
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—it  was  a  desperate  struggle  tetween  the  men  and  the  retiring  surge  ; 
but  the  fishermen  were  victorious,  and  held  their  prey  with  a  strong 
gripe,  and  as  the  waves  receded,  others  rushed  down  and  assisted  in 
bearing  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves.  Before  this  was  completely 
accomplished,  the  waves  returned  again,  hut  they  were  too  lar  to  he  car- 
ried away  by  it. 

Theie  v.-as  a  joyful  cry  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  two 
saved — the  one  a  man,  scarce  thirty,  and  a  boy — yourself,  Mark.  You 
were  both  strapped  to  a  spar,  and  by  this  means  were  saved.  A  little 
I'ordial  soon  brought  you  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  my  father 
placed  you  in  his  chaise,  and  drove  home,  giving  orders  respecting  any 
others  who  might  be  saved  from  the  wreck. 

The  usual  restoratives  were  administered,  and  you  were  both  put  in 
bed,  where  you  both  remained  until  the  m?miijg.  There  were  several 
others  saved ;  but  they  were  chiefly  sailors. 

"  Your  father,  I  presume  he  was  such,  got  up  early  next  day,  and 
proceedetl  to  the  beach,  where  much  of  the  wreck  had  been  cast  on  the 
shore,  and  identified  much  of  his  own  property,  among  which  was  a 
great  deal  of  specie,  and  some  valuable  papers.  At  breakfast  my  father 
endeavoured  to  learn  something  of  his  guest,  and  pressed  him  as  much 
as  he  could  with  civility,  to  discover  who  and  what  he  was ;  but  this  he 
was  averse  to,  and  said  hut  little.    At  length  he  said, — 

"  I  am  a  gentleman,  who  have  1  een  travelling  for  change  of  air  and 
climate.  I  took  my  wife  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  ;  but  she 
sunk  under  her  afflictions,  and  I  was  now  returning  to  my  friends  in 
this  country;  but  you  see  how  I  have  fared.  The  child  is  the  only 
one  I  have — he  is  heir  to  a  large  property  by  his  mother — he  is  deli- 
cate, and  I  fear,  will  suflTer  from  this  accident." 

You  were  not  yet  up,  and  upon  the  report  of  a  doctor,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  you  were  declared  to  be  very  ill,  and  unfit  for  removal. 

•'  I  must  be  in  London  in  two  days  at  the  farthest.  May  I  beg  your 
hospitality  for  my  poor  child  ?"  said  youi  father. 

My  father  instantly  consented  to  this,  and  your  father  instantly  set 
off  for  London.    From  that  day  to  this,  we  never  saw  him  more. 


"  But  you  heard  from  him  ?"  said  Conningsby. 

"I  cannot  say  it  was  from  him ;  but  we  heard  from  a  person  in  Am- 
iterdam,  who  constantly  forwarded  money  for  your  use,  and  desired 
that  we  would  either  grant  you  an  asylum  in  this  house,  or  place  you 
with  some  respectable  person.  My  lather  chose  the  former,  and  here 
you  have  remained.  You  wrote  to  these  people,  you  know,  and  you 
have  received  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  now  you  know  as  much  as  I 
do,  of  all  your  family  connexions." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  both  the  young  men  were  occu- 
pied by  their  own  thoughts ;  but  ere  they  had  been  so  engaged  long, 
they  could  distinctly  hear  the  signal  guns  fired.  The  sad  booming 
across  the  waters  was  borne  upon  the  tremendous  Vlast,  and  startled 
them  by  its  reality  and  distinctness. 

"  Mark,"  said  Stephen,  "  do  you  hear  that?  Some  unfortunate  and 
ill-fated  vessel  is  driving  upon  these  rocks.  Much  as  I  like  and  admire 
this  place,  yet  I  would  willingly  quit  it,  and  take  one  less  to  my  mind 
in  other  respects,  but  where  I  should  be  saved  the  pang  of  hearing 
the  death-knell  of  my  fellow-men,  as  these  guns  really  are." 

"  It  is  a  sad  sound  I  admit ;  but  let  us  to  the  shore  ;  it  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  you  have  afforded  assistance  to  the  unfortunate." 

The  young  men  arose,  and  wrapping  themselves  in  their  great  or  over 
coatg,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  such  things  as  they  believed  use- 
ful in  such  emergencies,  not  forgetting  their  chaise,  they  set  off  for  the 
hamlet.  Here  they  had  scarcely  arrived  ere  they  heard  that  a  fine  ves- 
sel had  been  wrecked,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  They,  how- 
ever, could  not  bring  themselves  to  quit  the  spot,  but  continued  to 
walk  about,  conversing  with  the  fishermen  as  to  the  probability  of  some 
one  surviving  the  disaster  of  the  night. 

Most  of  those  they  spoke  to  were  of  opinion  that  all  had  perished, 
especially  as  several  boards  and  planks  were  washed  ashore,  which 
proved  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  no  boat  could  live.  And  at  leHgth 
several  lifeless  bodies  came  ashore.  They  were  all  subjected  to  the 
process  best  adapted  to  revive  them  ;  but  all,  save  one,  were  beyond 
human  aid.  He  was  a  man  apparently  past  the  prime  of  life,  of  noble 
and  commanding  figure.  He  was  too  unwell  to  answer  to  any  in- 
quiries, and  was  left  at  a  fisherman's  hut. 

The  two  young  men  promised  the  fisherman  a  handsome  reward  if 
he  attended  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer. 

The  next  morning  the  two  youths  left  the  cottage  and  proceeded  to 
visit  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  waves.  He 
had  not  risen  yet,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  speak.  He  was  ver>'  ill,  but  it  was  advised  that  he  should  be 
removed  to  some  place  where  he  could  have  better  attendance.  Stephen 
Immediately  offered  his  father's  house  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was 
readily  agreed  that  the  invalid  should  be  transported  thither  that  raorn- 
'ng,  which  wai  done,. 


It  was  two  days  after  before  the  stranger  could  arise,  and  then  it  was 
merely  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fireside,  and  converse  a  little  with  his  host. 
He  often  looked  fixedly  at  the  young  men,  and  his  earnestness  was  such 
that  it  more  than  once  embarrassed  them.  At  length,  as  if  wearied  by 
his  own  thoughts,  he  said, — 

*'I  would  willingly  inquire  the  name  of  my  kind  host,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  such  kindness  and  hospitality  1" 

"  Davenant,  sir,  at  your  service  ;  and  as  for  what  you  are  pleased  to 
express  your  thanks,  it  is  the  right  of  every  one  who  may  be  as  unfor> 
tunate  as  yourself." 

"  I  believe  it,"  replied  the  stranger,  "for  1  have  had  occasion  to  ex- 
perience the  hospitality  of  this  house  before,  but  many  yea  s  gone  by  ; 
but  you  are  not  the  person  whom  I  then  saw ;  he  must,  if  living,  be  as 
old  as  I  am.  I  have  been  from  this  country  many  years,  and  was  re- 
turning to  see  an  only  relation  ;  but  I  was  wrecked,  as  you  know,  ofi' 
this  coast,  and,  indeed,  on  the  very  spot  where  I  was  Avrecked  before," 

"  You  were  here  before,  then  ;  it  must  have  been  my  father  whom 
you  saw." 

'*  Is  he  still  living  i" 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  is  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  It  was  a  last 
remedy,  and  I  fear,  if  he  should  return,  it  will  merely  be  to  breathe  his 
last." 

"  I  could  wish  to  have  seen  him,  but  since  I  caKUot,  I  must  beg  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  ;  but  first  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  here  the 
last  occasion.  I  Avas  thrown  ashoie,  having  lashed  myself  and  a  child 
to  a  spar.  We  were  both  saved  I  left  that  child  here,  and  promised 
to  return  for  it.  I  could  not  do  so,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country.  I  might  have  sent  for  him  after  me,  but  I  could  not  trust  to 
any  one,  and  must  let  him  take  his  chance.  I,  therefore,  desired  an 
agent  to  remit  a  sum  of  money  for  his  board.  I  am  now  xeturned,  and, 
if  possible,  to  find  and  reclaim  the  boy." 

"  What  was  his  name?"  inquired  Mark,  with  eagerness. 

"  The  name  I  gave  him  was  Mark  Conningsby,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Then  you  are  my  father,"  exclaimed  Mark,  in  accents  of  affection. 

"Are  you  the  boy  whom  I  left  behind  me?  Yes,  it  must  be  the 
same,"  he  added,  "  for  the  features  are  too  strongly  marked  to  be  easily 
mistaken  ;  hut  have  you  the  few  trinkets  I  left  behind  ?  and  let  me  see 
thy  right  arm,  young  man." 

Mark  bared  his  right  arm,  while  Stephen  Davenant  fetched  the  few 
things  that  had  been  left  with  the  boy.  Both  proved  as  the  stranger 
hoped,  and  he  declared  that  Mark  was  the  same  he  had  left  behind  him. 

"Are  you  my  father?"  inquired  Mark,  with  some  degree  of  im- 
patience. 

"  No,  I  am  not,  young  man." 

"  Who  Is,  then  ?" 

"  You  have  none  living — you  have  no  relation  living.  I  was  brought 
up  as  a  foster-brother  to  your  father.  He  had  another  brother  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance.  He  married  your  mother  against  his  bro- 
ther's wish  ;  for  she  was  young  and  extremely  beautiful  and  rich.  Your 
uncle  swore  vengeance  against  them  both.  Your  father  fell  beneath 
his  brother's  hand. 

"  On  his  death  he  commended  his  wife  and  child  to  my  care,  as  your 
uncle  had  threatened  to  destroy  both  ;  and  we  knew  well  that  he  would 
do  so,  and  then  seize  upon  your  property,  which  he  could. 

"  We  all  trav  elled  from  place  to  place ;  but  we  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  from  shelter  to  shelter.  We  were  easily  followed,  for  our  state, 
yourmother  being  a  widow  and  I  single,  with  a  child,  everybody  could 
give  information  of  such  purposes. 

"  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  were  finally  united,  and  travelled  in 
comparative  safety,  though  we  dared  not  stay  any  time  in  one  spot.  We 
had  scarcely  been  married  two  years,  when  she  fell  ill,  and,  after  being 
confined  to  her  bed  with  a  fever,  she  died.  This  was  a  serious  calamity 
to  me,  lor  I  loved  her  tenderly. 

"  On  her  death-bed  she  made  me  solemnly  promise  that  I  would  save 
you  from  the  murderous  fangs  of  your  uncle.  I  did  so  promise  and  have 
succeeded.  But  when  you  were  about  six  years  old,  he  found  out  your 
place  of  abode  ;  but  I  kept  a  careful  watch  over  you,  and  immediately 
1  found  that  we  were  discovered,  I  took  a  passage  to  this  country  and 
was  wrecked  ou  this  coast,  and  by  Mr.  Davenant's  hospitality  I  waa 
rescued  from  death  and  you  too. 

"  In  savingyou  I  had  saved  all  I  cared  for;  and  once  in  this  country, 
I  had  no  fear  of  any  violence  from  your  uncle,  and  I  had  determined  to 
leave  you  here.  I  therefore  started  early  for  London,  whence  I  em- 
barked for  Amsterdam,  where  I  arrived  and  made  arrangements  for 
your  board." 

"  Does  my  uncle  live  now,  then  ?"  inquired  Mark. 

"  No,  I  relumed  to  Italy,  and  lived  in  retirement  for  several  years. 
Your  uncle  became  possessed  of  your  inheritance,  for  I  could  not  avoid 
it ;  but  I  remained  quietly  awaiting  till  you  came  of  age,  when  I  in- 
tended to  return  for  you.  Your  uncle  died  full  of  remorse,  and  under 
great  tprror  for  t)]^  weal  of  his  sowl,    He  confessed  all  to  l^is  prieit,  whij 
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enjoined  a  strict  restitution  _of  all  of  which  he  had  deprived  his  bro- 
ther's sou. 

"  I  was  sought  out  and  found.  I  saw  him,  and  he  confessed  all,  and 
put  me  in  the  way  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  your  rights.  He  died  ;  and 
as  soon  as  all  was  in  a  fair  train,  I  left  in  search  of  you.  Crossing  the 
seas,  I  was  again  wrecked,  and  providentially  saved  from  a  terrible  death. 

"  In  a  few  days  you  must  return  with  me  to  claim  your  inheritance, 
and  then  you  can  do  as  you  please  about  remaining  in  the  land  of  your 
birth.  Your  mother  was  an  English  woman,  though  your  father  was 
an  Italian." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  this  country,"  replied  Mark,  "  save  to  sell  what  I 
may  have  in  Italy.  Wliat  few  friends  I  have  are  in  this  country,  and 
you  appear  to  be  an  Englishman." 

"  I  am.  I  was  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  who  was  killed  in  Italy, 
and  your  grandfather  brought  me  up  as  one  of  hia  own  children.  Where 
you  settle,  there,  also,  will  I." 

It  was  soon  arranged  that  Mark  should  go  to  Italy,  where  he  would 
dispose  of  his  property,  and  return  to  the  home  that  had  sheltered  him 
so  long.  His  stepfather  did  the  same,  and  took  a  pretty  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stephen  Davenant;  and  both  were,  within  two  years, 
wedded  to  sisters,  who  were  married  on  the  same  day. 

The  elder  Davenant  fall  a  victim  to  his  disorder  before  he  could  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  and  was  buried  by  Mark  Conningsby,  while 
he  was  in  Italy,  upon  his  own  account.  He  appeared  gratified  at  the 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  his  protege,  whose  good  fortune  he  sin- 
perely  rejoiced  in,  and  died  in  his  arms,  blessing  him  as  his  own  son. 

It  is  needless  t»  say,  that  many  years  of  uninterrupted  felicity  were 
passed  by  the  two  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  stepfather  of  Mark,  whose 
society  was  much  courted  by  them  both. 


MIRANDA; 

OB, 

THE   HSIBESS    OF   THE  GEAH6B. 

A  ROMANCS. 

(Continued  from  our  last,) 
CHAPTER  CLXV. 

MIRANDA'S  SAD  PRESENTIMENTS.  THE  VISIT  TO  THE  GRANGE.— THE 

CHAMBER  OP  DEATH. — THE  OMEN. 

When  Miranda  reached  Mr.  Anderson's  house,  she  appeared  like  one 
more  dead  than  alive.  A  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  her 
appearance.  The  few  hours  of  intense  suffering  she  had  undergone, 
since  she  became  convinced  that  there  wa^  no  hope  for  Rowland, 
seemed  to  have  attacked  the  very  springs  of  life,  and  her  own  sad  pro- 
phecy that  her  heart  was  breaking,  looked,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled. 

She  answered  all  questions  that  were  put  to  her  with  such  a  mourn- 
ful painful  pathos,  that  it  was  terrible  to  hear  her.  It  was  worse,  far 
worse,  than  loud  complaining.  That  awful  resignation  th<at  had  come 
over  her  looked,  indeed,  like  the  precursor  of  death  itself.  Under  all  the 
previous  circumstances  in  which  she  had  been  placed,  there  had  been 
a  something  approaching  to  hope  in  her  mind ;  she  had  never  felt 
utterly  abandoned  to  despair.  True,  Rowland  had  once  before  been  in 
a  condemned  cell — true,  once  before  the  very  morning  of  executio-n  had 
arrived,  but  then  she  was  supported  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  him — a 
hope  which,  as  we  are  aware,  was  fully  realized  ;  but  where,  now,  was 
such  a  hope  ?  She  was  denied  even  access  to  him — she  was  refused 
the  sad  consolation  even  of  bidding  him  a  last  adieu.  What  fortitude 
could  she  now  call  upon  to  sustain  her  under  the  trying  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  now  placed.  Could  she  find  amid  all  her  re/lections 
one  point  of  consolation  or  support  ?    Not  one — not  one. 

Mr.  Anderson,  too,  found  himself  nearly  struck  dumb  by  the  painful 
nature  of  the  proceedings.  The  common  topics  of  conversation  he  felt 
would  have  been  insulting  to  Miranda,  and  what  could  he  say  of  an- 
other character  ?  Could  he  tell  lier  there  was  still  a  liope  for  Rowland  ? 
No  ;  all  was  black  despair. 

Miranda  kept  continually  in  a  low,  moaning  voice,  asking  the  time. 
She  seemed  to  be  counting  the  very  moments  which  were  intervening 
l)etween  this  and  the  following  morning,  which  was  to  bring  with  it  tl>e 
awful  tragedy  of  the  execution  of  the  innocent  and  devoted  Rowland 
Percy. 

By  the  persuasions  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  sl\e  laid  down  for  some  time  ; 
but  the  attitude  of  repose  brought  no  repose  with  it.  She  merely 
assumed  it  to  please  her  generous  benefactors ;  she  was  not  conscious 
of  tho  low  moans  which  each  moment  came  from  her  bursting  heart ; 
and  when  she  «aw  tears  stajidint'  in.  th^  eyes  vf  MiS.  A.nU<?r»on,  she 
Mid;— 


"  Do  not  weep  for  me  ;  I  am  calmer ;  all  will  be  over  soon.  Yoi 
see  I  am  calmer  now."  j 

Then  she  would  moan  again,  like  one  lingering  on  the  verge  of  life  i 
and  with  painful  emotion  struggling  to  eternity.  1 

Thus  passed  the  half  of  that  fearful  day.  ,  Tewards  one  o'clock  sh  ^ 
rose,  and  requested  to  see  Mr.  Anderson.  With  visible  emotion  in  hi  t 
countenance,  h-e  came  to  her.  She  took  his  hand  gently,  and  in  a  low  i 
soft  tone,  said, — 

"  I  have  much,  very  much,  to  thank  you  for.  I  am  dying  now;  bu'  » 
I  shall  live  till  he  is  murdered.  We  shall  leave  this  world  of  woe  toge  » 
ther,  hoping  for  Heaven's  mercy  hereafter.  Our  prayers  at  the  thron;  ii 
of  God  shall  be  offered  up  for  those  who  have,  like  you,  sought  to  alle,  i 
viate  some  of  the  sad  pangs  of  life,  and  to  stay  the  hand  of  persecution  i 
God  bless  you,  sir."  1 

"  Nay,  Miranda,  do  not  talk  so,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  in  tones  tha  | 
faltered  from  deep  emotion.  "  Do  not , say  so.  Still  live  to  bless  thosdii 
who  love  you.  You  will  find  always  an  asylum  here.  Time  m-ay,  ant  i| 
I  believe  will,  clear  the  memory  of  Rowland  Percy;  and  you  will  havcSI 
the  consolation  of  universal  sympathy." 

Miranda  shuddered.  ^ 

"  Can  sympathy  restore  the  dead  ?"  she  said.    "  Can  the  sympathyll 
a  world — an  universe — heal  such  sorrow  as  mine?" 

Mr.  Anderson  felt  himself  silenced  ;  and  he  walked  to  the  window  1^, 
conceal  the  emotion  which  he  couM  not  control.  , 

"  What  is  the  time  now?"  asked  Miranda,  with  the  same  eainestnesi 
that  had  characterized  her  previous  inquiries  upon  that  subject,  so  raO' 
mentous  to  her. 

"  Past  one,"  replied  Mrs.  Anderson. 

"  Past  one — past  one.  Less  than  nineteen  hours— yes,  less  than 
nineteen.  There  is  time.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  have  a  request  to  make  tn 
you.    This  is  my  last,  with  the  exception  of  one." 

"  Anything  you  can  request,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  **  that  is  in  mj 
power,  is  a  command  to  me." 

"Before"  she  continued — "before  the  last  scene  of  this  eventful 
tragedy  closes,  I  have  a  wish  to  look  upon  the  home  of  my  lost  happi- 
ness— the  house  where  I  passed  so  many  joyous  hours — where  ray  fath^i, 
died,  and  where  my  woes  first  began." 

"  You  would  visit  the  Grange  ?"  i 

"  Yes ;  I  would  pay  a  last  farewell  visit  to  the  Grange.  Is  it  at  ajU 
occupied?"  . 

"  No.  No  one  has  been  found  to  rent  it  of  Varley,  and  he  has  bee^ 
defeated  in  several  attempts  to  sell  it." 

"  It  is  empty,  then,  and  desolate?" 

"  I  believe  some  of  your  father's  old  servants  still  live  in  it.  They 
are  too  aged  to  go  into  service  again,  and  they  still  cling  to  Iheir, 
old  abode,  unknown  to  Varley,  who  else  would  soon  clear  them  otf  thi^ 
estate." 

"  Will  you  take  me,  Mr.  Anderson  ?" 

"  Yes,  most  certainly.    When  would  you  wish  to  go?" 

"  I  would  wish  to  see  the  Grange  at  that  sweet  time  when  I  have' 
so  often  gloried  in  its  beauties,  when  day  is  struggling  with  tv,i!ight,'i 
and  the  long  shadows  of  the  evening  are  dappling  sweetly  the  glades', 
and  meadows."  , 

"  I  will  make  arrangements,  Miranda,  so  that  your  wish  shall  be 
complied  with." 

"  To-morrow — to  morrow  !"  cried  Miranda,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
grief.    "  Oh,  what  an  awful  day  will  be  to-morrow !" 

How  shall  we  speak  of  Rowland  Peicy,  in  his  dismal  cell?  How 
shall  we  paint  his  sufferings — his  absolute  anguish,  as  he  felt  that,  after 
all,  falsehood  and  villany  were  to  triumph  over  him,  consigning  him  to 
a  terrible  and  ignominious  death,  from  which  there  seemed  now  no 
possible  escape.  A  feeling  of  dreadful  despair  came  over  him  when  h« 
was  first  placed  in  the  cell ;  and,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  did,  he 
seized  the  chaplain,  who  had  just  begun  a  psalm  about  being  generally 
thankful  for  all  things,  by  the  throat,  and  nearly  throttled  that  holjr 
character. 

The  cool  assumption  of  his  (Rowland's)  guilt,  on  the  part  of  the  r«r  | 
verend  gentleman,  quite  infuriated  Rowland,  and  he  could  not  endurp  | 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  1 

"  Murder — d— n  it!"  roared  the  clerical  functionary,  and  two  tun»-  I 
keys  rescued  him  from  the  grasp  of  Rowland. 

"  I'll  pray  for  you,  you  hardened  rascal!"  said  the  reverend  geiv 
tleman,  when  he  had  rearranged  his  cravat — "  I'll  pray  for  you;  but  I 
cannot  promise  you  that  th»  '  ten  thousand  argels'  I  have  before  men,-  | 
tioned,  will  have  anything  to  say  to  you.    Curse  you  !"  . 

[Vide  the  Rev.  —  Carver,  the  chaplain  of  Newgate,  who  promises  tp 
murderers  a  welcome  to  that  angelic  account,  tlie  "  tea  thousand  angelbli'/ 
in  the  event  of  a  profession  of  unlhnited  faith.] 
'.  The  two  turnkeys  were  ordered  to  remain  with  Rowland  in  his  cell; 
or,  in  addition  to  suspectihg  that  lie  might  attempt  suicide,  the  fact  of 
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his  having  once  escaped,  alarmed  the  authorities  so  mucli,  that  they 
could  not  think  of  leaving  him  alone  for  any  length  of  time. 

Wlien  this  little  burst  of  natural  passion  was  over,  a  deep  despondency, 
very  similar  to  the  despairing  feeling  which  possessed  Miranda,  came 
over  him,  and  he  sat  down  in  au  attitude  of  great  dejection,  from  which 
he  never  moved  for  hours. 

Oh,  how  dark  and  terrible  were  the  thoughts  that  chased  each  other 
through  the  mind  of  that  innocently  condemned  man  during  that  awful 
night.  All  the  various  incidents  of  his  brief  career  came  vividly  before 
him.  His  early  love  for  Miranda — the  delirious  throb  of  joy  when  she 
accepted  his  ardent  vows — the  quarrel  between  their  respective  parents, 
and  then  that  night,  when,  by  such  a  strange  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, he  arrived  at  the  Grange,  as  if  just  in  time  to  be  accused  by 
Bernard  Varley  of  the  crime  he  knew  not  had.  been  committed. 

Then  the  trial — the  condemnation — the  escape — the  shifting,  uneasy, 
anxious  life  he  had  led  for  some  time  in  London — the  noble  self-denial 
and  heroism  of  Miranda — the  disinterested  and  important  friendship  of 
Witlet,  and  the  less  judicious  but  none  the  less  sincere  partizanship  of 
Jones,  all — all  flitted  before  his  mental  vision  like  the  well  remembered 
incidents  of  some  romance  or  drama, which  has  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  m'nd. 

There  appeared  to  hira,  after  all,  somethiHg  so  glaringly  improbable 
in  the  fact  of  a  perfectly  innocent  man  being  actually  executed,  in  de- 
fiance of  right  and  justice,  that  he  could  scarcely  conceive,  liiraself,  that 
there  really  was  no  sort  of  hope  of  a  release  from  the  dreadful  situation 
ID  which  he  was  placed. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  he  desired  to  see  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  and  when  that  functionary  appeared,  he  said, — 

"  Did  I  hear  aright,  in  the  court-house,  when  I  fancied  a  refusal  was  | 
yiven  to  Miranda  Rankley  visiting  me  here,  under  the  dreadful  circum- 
■tanccs  I  am  placed  in  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  governor.  "  I  have  now  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
'  Your  recent  escape,  you  will  perceive,  has  made  that  case  a  pecu- 
'  liar  one." 

"  Good  God  !"  said  Rowland.  "  Am  I  then  to  be  hurried  to  death, 
without  even  the  poor  consolation  of  bidding  adieu  to  those  I  leave  be- 
hind me  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Well — well — God  help  me  !  So  the  authorities  of  York  are  afraid 
of  a  young,  weak  girl,  and  I  am  to  be  hurried  to  death  like  a  dog  on  the 
iBorrow,  in  perfect  innocence.  Oh,  sir !  tell  me  !  Am  I  really  awake, 
or  is  this  some  horrible  vision  of  a  tortured  fancy  ?  Is  this  a  madhouse 
or  a  prison  V 

"  I  feel  for  you  deeply,"  said  the  governor,  in  tones  of  emotion.  "  My 
whole  conduct  towards  you  has  shown  that  I  feel  for  you ;  but  I  am 
inite  powerless  to  render  you  assistance.    Myself  and  the  chaplain  are 
'    '':ily  persons  you  will  be  allowed  to  see  now." 
thank  you — farewell !    I  thank  you !" 

land  sat  down  again,  with  such  a  sigh  of  despair,  that  the  go- 
'  lingered  in  the  cell  for  some  minutes,  in  the  hope  that  his  pri- 
might  ask  for  some  indulgence  which  in  the  course  of  his  duty  he 

freely  grant  him  ;  but  the  persecuted  young  man  said  no  more, 

e  humane  governor,  with  a^d  heart — for  he  doubted  much  the 
'.f  Rowland,  if  he  had  not  a  slrong  personal  impression  of  his  in- 

— left  the  place. 

!-:,  terrible,  and  mysterious  thoughts  then  came  over  the  mind  of 
He  fancied  himself  deserted  both  by  man  and  God,  and  a  feel- 
c;  up  in  his  mind,  of  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
i  himself  picked  out  to  undergo  so  much  misery. 
He  pictured  to  himself  the  morrow,  with  all  its  hideous  preparations 
«  put  him  to  death,  and  ia  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  mob,  the  scaffold, 
ifid  the  executioner.    He  saw  the  fatal  cord,  ai-id  in  fancy  he  heard  the 
'  onfused  hum  of  the  multitude,  which  came  to  make  a  hoi  day,  in  order 
0  see  a  fellow  creature  put  to  a  death  of  torture  and  ignominy.  Then 
vjm  swelled  with  a  sense  of  the  inju.stice  that  was  being  done  him, 

•  asked  himself, — 

lall  I  submit  to  all  this?  or  shall  I,  if  I  cannot  save  myself,  at  least 
some  etfurt  to  disappoint  my  persecutors  of  to-morrow's  show? 
lit  1  could — oh!  that  I  had  the  means  of  obtaining  this,  when 
orne  to  drag  me  to  execution,  to  find  that  I  had  eluded  their  blind 
nee  in  the  arms  of  death." 

■jiaiicad  uneasily  at  the  tv/o  men  who  were  in  his  cell,  and  he  saw 
iicy  wers  conversing  together  in  whispers,  and  not  paying  any 
articular  attention  to  his  actions. 

may  be  done,"  he  thought — "  it  surely  may  be  done  !  'Tis  worth 
ii.    It  would  be  more  glorious  than  the  death  they  contemplate. 

•  think  calmly  how  I  may  myself  '  shufTlc  off  this  mortal  coil.' 
:  heard  that  they  refuse  prisoners  nothing,  m  the  way  of  auste- 
,  '-hey  fee!  inclined  to  previous  to  their  execution.    What  is  to 

-1  me  assTiming  great  quietness  and  resignation?  asking  for  some 
''ooU'ihat  ne'iuires  a  kuife— ay,  a  knife— would  it  wwe  in  my  heart  I 


I  will  disappoint  them;  and,  when  the  tale  is  told  in  after  years,  of  my 
false  condemnation,  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  yielded  tamely  They 
shall  add,  that  I  was  goaded  to  such  desperation,  that  at  last  I  took  my 
own  life  to  escape  the  awful  persecution  and  the  threatened  death  that 
awaited  me.    I  will  try — yes— I  am  resolved  !" 


CHAPTER  CLXVI. 

THE  VISII  TO  HER  ONCE  HAPPY  HOME  BY  MIRANDA. — THE  OLD 
SERVANT.  THE  OMEN, 

After  her  request  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  take  her  to  the  Grang.e  ance 
again,  Miranda  scarcely  ever  spoke  for  some  hours,  and  her  friends 
entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  for  her  health's  sake.  She  was 
really  visibly  sinking,  and  a  more  remarkable  change  than  had  taken 
place  in  that  gentle  heroic  girl  within  a  few  short  hours  could  not  have 
been  conceived. 

Years  of  happiness  and  contentment  might  have  passed  over  her 
head  without  producing  a  tithe  of  the  alteration  which  had  ensued  on 
the  morning  of  that  day.  Indeed,  no  mere  changes  produced  by  time 
could  have  given  to  her  beautiful  countenance  such  an  aspect  of  the 
very  abandonment  of  woe  and  despair. 

She  might  have  sat  to  a  sculptor  for  a  model  of  grief.  Her  face  was 
terrible  in  its  calm  agony  to  look  upon.  There  were  no  tears.  Her's 
was  not  the  grief  that  could  find  relief  in  weeping.  She  would  have 
been  happier  if  she  could  have  wept,  and  wept  freely,  too ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  not  one  tear  had  bedewed  her  eyes  since  the  accusation  of 
I  Rowland  Percy. 

It  was  towards  sunset  that  Mr.  Anderson  came  to  tell  her  he  had  a 
carriage  ready  to  convey  her  to  the  Grange.  At  the  same  time  he  begged 
her  not  to  go  unless  she  found  her  strength  fuUy  equal  to  the  journey. 

"  Yes — yes,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  will  go — I  must  go.  I  only  wish  to 
see  my  old  happy  home  once  again.  I  wish  to  take  a  parting  glance  at 
some  of  the  old  trees.  My  thoughts  will  soon  all  be  with  the  dead. 
To-morrow  will  be  the  end  of  all  my  misery.  I  am  dying," 
"  Miranda — Miranda.  Think  of  Heaven  and  its  mercy  yet." 
"  I  think  much  of  Heaven.  I  hope  to  meet  my  dear  father  and 
Rowland  Percy  there.  I  am  quite  ready,  Mr.  Anderson — quite  ready. 
You  see  I  am  strong  to  walk  well,  and  without  assistance,  too.  Let  us 
go.    I  long  once  again  to  look  upon  the  Grange." 

With  tearful  eyes  Mr.  Anderson  conducted  her  to  the  carriage,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  for  the  distance  was  not  great,  York  was  left  be- 
hind, and  some  familiar  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grange 
came  into  sight. 

The  beauties  of  the  day,  which  was  nigh  over,  appeared  suddenly  to 
shoot  out,  and  beam  upon  the  earth  in  dying  splendour. 

All  was  calm  and  serene.  Not  a  breath  stirred  to  lift  a  leaf  of  the 
old  trees  that  surrounded  the  Grange,  and  all  the  grounds  lying  around 
it.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  ;  the  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe 
seemed  hushed  as  though  they  knew  that  the  once  proud  heiress  of  all 
around  was  approaching  the  spot  where  she  had  dwelt  and  commanded, 
was  approaching  to  take  a  last,  fond,  lin^'cring  look  at,  and  to  bid  a  fare- 
well to,  the  spot  where  she  had  tasted  of  happiness  unalloyed. 

The  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  slione  t-hrough  a  mass  of  clouds  that 
were  illuminated  by  his  rays,  and  imparted  a  depth  and  variety  of  colour 
that  made  it  a  spectacle,  which,  if  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
reminded  one  strongly  of  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  shining  through 
a  painted  window  on  the  stones,  save  that  the  colours  ran  more  softly 
one  into  another. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  sun  had  just  dipped  below  the 
horizon,  that  Miranda  Rankley  and  Mr.  Anderson  came  in  view  of  the 
Grange.  She  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  sinking  sun,  and  then  upon 
the  building  before  her.    A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  her  bosom. 

Mr.  Anderson  saw  and  marked  this ;  but  he  forbore  to  offer 
any  topic  of  consolation,  for  he  knew  that  for  such  grief  as  Miranda's 
there  was  no  consolation. 

The  quiet  hour  of  twilight  now  reigned,  the  sunlight  had  not  yet 
departed,  though  it  could  not  long  last  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  but  the 
moon's  rays  began  to  shed  her  silvery  light  upon  the  quiet  scene  as  the 
broader  and  stronger  rays  of  the  sim  disappeared. 

The  trees  looked  like  dark  masses  of  frowning  clouds,  and  threw 
their  long  shadows  forward,  which  each  moment  grew  more  and  more 
distinct.  The  two  lights  in  some  measure  neutralize  each  other;  but 
the  quietude  and  calm  peacefulness  of  this  hour  can  only  be  api)re- 
ciated  when  freed  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  life. 

The  many  objects  that  surrounded  the  spot  brought  as  many  agonij:- 
ing  reflections  and  remembrances  to  the  mind  of  Miranda. 

"The  recollections  of  the  past,"  said  Miranda,  "cause  emotions  a» 
painful  as  if  they  were  of  a  different  character." 
[[  It  is/'  replied  Mr,  A^idewon,  [[  the  situation  io  \f\wli  you  ar^ 
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placed  that  causes  them  to  be  painful;  the  contrast  is  great  and 
lamentable." 

They  continued  walking  over  the  grounds  until  they  neared  the  en- 
trance to  ttie  Grange,  from  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  about  to  lead  her, 
when  she  said,  turning  towards  the  door, — 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  gain  admission;  the  house  cannot  be  entirely 
empty.    I  should  like  to  see  it  once  again." 

"  Bernard  Yarley  is  not  here,"  replied  Mr.  Andersoa,  "  and  those 
"Who  are  here,  if  any,  cannot  be  so  much  his  creatures  as  to  refuse  you 
that  request." 

Tbey  immediately  ascended  tlie  steps,  and,  after  some  delay,  were 
admitted  by  an  old  servant,  whom  Miranda  recognized  as  having  been 
long  in  the  fami  y,  the  only  representative  of  which  had  been  so  cruelly 
deprived  of  her  birthright. 

The  old  man  had  sought  the  house,  deserted  as  it  was,  as  a  shelter 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  being  of  opinion  that  Varley 
would  scarce  di4urb  him  even  if  lie  came,  whicli  was  unlikely.  His 
."borrow  when  he  saw  Miranda  was  awakened,  and  tears  ran  down  the 
old  man's  face,  as  he  looked  upon  her  pallid  countenance  tinged  as  it 
was  with  sorrow  and  deep  dejection. 

Their  colloquy  was  brief  and  short — a  few  words,  uttered  with  deep 
pathos  and  feeling,  convej  ed  much  meaning  to  the  heart,  and  Miranda 
Rankley  passed  on  in  company  with  Mr.  "Anderson. 

Each  room,  as  tlisy  came  to  it,  they  found  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  when  she  quilted  it.  Not  an  article  of  furniture  had  been  touched, 
even  the  room  in  which  the  late  Sir  George  Rankley  died — the  very 
bed  on  which  he  lay  when  the  murderers  came  to  him  and  deprived  him 
of  life,  was  in  the  same  state  it  was  left  in. 

Varlev,  it  will  be  recoileced,  had  but  little  delight  in  going  through 
Ihe  honse,  and  none  in  living  there,  and  he  had  i  ot  succeeded  in 
selling  the  estate ;  therefore,  all  was  in  an  undisturbed  confusion, 
consequent  upon  the  sudden  and  complete  clearance  of  the  place  Ber- 
nard Yarley  tiad  caused. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted,  and  the  gloom  of  the  night  was 
rendering  olijects  indistinct,  though  the  moon  was  fast  rising. 

Miranda  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  for  some  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  was  ft  arfi.l  of  disturbing  th3  feeling  which  must  ba  felt  at 
tliat  moment  rising  in  her  breast.  The  old  man  stood  by  trembling 
and  gazing  upon  tiiepale  face  of  his  former  young  mistress,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  painful  interest. 

It  was  a  study  worthy  of  any  painter,  that  strange  group— Miranda, 
with  her  exquisitely  chiselled  features,  pale  as  mo oumental  marble,  un- 
consciously assuming  an  attitude  of  abounding  grace,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  expressed  the  very  ecscasy  of  grief.  The  old  white-haired 
man,  too,  trembling  half  from  age  and  half  from  emotion,  and  Mr.  An- 
derson turning  aside  t®  hide  the  emotion  that  -would  make  itself  too 
sadly  visible  in  his  countenance.  . 

The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  the  aged  domestic,  wJio  said  in  a 
faint,  quivering  voice, — 

"  Miss  Miranda,  you — you  recollect  this  room  ?  ' 

Miranda  started.  Tlie  spell  which  had  kept  her  so  still  atul  silent 
was  b'oken. 

"  God  help  me,"  she  said,  "I  do,  indeed.  'Twas  here  I  watdied  by 
what  I  thought  the  sleeping  form  of  my  father,  when  I  little  thought 
that  sleep  was  the  repose  of  death." 

Ay — uy,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  recollect.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
were  a  long  wliile  ago  liow.    Is  Bernard  Ya».ley  dead  yet  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Anderson;  "he  still  lives.  You  forget  you  have 
yourself  spoken  of  him." 

"  My  memory  goes ;  but  I  see  main  well,  Hcugh  ! — heugh  !— I 
don't  fail  much — heugh  !" 

"  Will  you  come  away  now,  Miranda  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  witli  a  shudder.  "It  is  very  cold.  Tliis  place  is 
more  like  a  charnel-house." 

Mr.  Anderson  gave  her  his  arm,  and  with  a  calmness  that  had  some- 
thing imnatural  about  it,  she  left  the  apartment.  Once  only  she  paused 
pn  tlie  tlircsliold,  and  looked  back,  then  9he  said  in  a  whisper  to  Mr. 
Anderson, — 

"  Do  you  think  the  dead  can  visit  the  scenes  that  weie  interesting  to 
them  in  life  ?" 

"  Do  not,"  he  replied,  "  talk  on  so  melancholy  a  theme.  The  moon 
is  rising,  and  you  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Grange. 
You  will  be  better  to-morrow." 

"  Much  better.  I  shall  be  quite  well,  and  quite  happy.  Deatli  i.^ 
the  end  of  all  evils." 

Mr.  Anderson  saw  it  was  quite  in  vain  to  struggle  with  the  strong 
presentiment  she  evidently  had,  that  she  should  not  outlive  Rowland 
Percy,  and  he  resolved  to  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  but  to  get 
the  advice  of  the  best  physicians  the  city  afforded  for  her  on  their  re- 
wnn  home,  whicli  lie  wjis  ngw  ^nxioi),-*  should  take  place  miickly 
39  posisibJf , 


"  Y'ou  will  come,  now  ?"  he  said. 

"  Let  me  walk  but  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  lawn,"  Miranda  replied. 
"  I  am  giving  you  a  world  of  trouble." 

"  Nay,  do  not  think  of  that.  The  night  air  is  beginning  to  blow 
keenly,  and  I  did  not  wish  you  to  linger  in  it." 

They  left  the  house,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  a  statue  on  the  lawi 
while  the  beautiful  moon  rose  up  above  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  ^prea4l 
such  a  sudden  flood  of  radiance  over  the  landscape,  that  eveiy  flower 
and  every  shrub  was  as  visible  as  the  mid-day. 

"  Alas  !"  moaned  Miranda,  "  so  have  I  often  seen  this  place.  Oil,, 
God  ! — oh,  God  ! — I  will  go  now !" 

A  black  cloud  swept  at  the  instant  over  the  face  of  the  moon,  an4 
all  was  darkness. 

"  Ominous ! — ominous  !"  muttered  Miranda.    "  I  will  go  now." 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


The  Sam  Samum,  or  Samiel. — The  poisonoi^  blasts  known  by  the 
names  of  Sam  Samur,  or  Samiel,  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  pa'ts  ol 
Arabia.  They  are  chiefly  experienced  in  the  tract  between  Basra, 
Bagdad,  Haleb,  and  Mecca ;  but  even  here  they  are  dreaded  during  th€ 
hottest  months  of  the  year.  These  winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxioui 
qualities  from  passing  over  the  great  sandy  desert,  wheift  scorched  bj 
the  intense  rays  of  the  tropical  sun;  and,  accordingly,  Niebuhr,  v 
formed  that  at  Mecca,  the  Samum  blows  from  the  east — at  Bagdad,  from 
the  north — and  at  Basra,  from  the  north  west.  The  nature  of  th« 
winds  generally  seem  to  differ  according  to  the  tract  which  they  havi 
passed  over.  All  Bey  observes,  that  at  Jidda,  the  north-wind  traveri- 
ing  the  desert  arrives  in  such  a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  is  parched 
— paper  cracks  as  if  it  were  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven — and  the  air  'u 
always  loaded  with  sand.  If -the  wind  clianges  to  the  south,  everything 
is  in  the  opposite  extreme — the  air  is  damp,  everything  that  you  handk 
feels  of  a  clammy  wetness,  and  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  loaded 
with  a  sort  of  fog.  Lord  Valentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebel  Teir,  opposite  Lohei^ 
is,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposed  to  a  S.W,  monsoon,  M'hie 
as  it  blows  over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  renders  the  climate  of 
adjacent  coast  extremely  sultry.  From  Jebel  Tier  to  Jidda,  the  winSi 
are  favourable.  Above  Cosseir,  as  far  as  Suez,  the  wind  blows  for  rathei 
more  than  eight  months  from  the  N.W. 

Goose  says,  it  is  unlucky  to  lay  one's  knife  and  fork  crosswise-^J 
crosses  and  misfortunes  are  likely  to  follow.  We  read  in  Gay's  secon^J 
Pastoral  of  the  Shepherd's  Week  : — 

"  But  woe  is  me!  such  presents  luckless  prove, 
For  knives,  they  tell  me,  always  sever  love." 

This  accords  with  the  vulgar  superstition,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  give  \ 
knife,  scissors,  razor,  or  any  sharp  or  ^cutting  instrument  to  one'l 
mistress,  or  friend,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut  love  and  friendship.  To  avoi^ 
tlie  ill  effects  of  such,  a  present  of  a  farthing,  a  pin,  or  some  triflin|| 
recompense  must  be  taken.  To  find  a  knife,  or  razor,  denotes  ill-luc^| 
and  disappointment  to  the  party. 

Sleei'inct  oy  Stones.— Borlace,  in  his  "  Antiqaities  of  Cornwall,*! 
mentions  as  a  relic  of  Druid  fancies  and  incantations,  the  custom  xpl 
sleeping  on  stones  on  a  particular  night,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  laraftj 
ness.  -.tt 
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EMELINE    AND  VIOLA; 

OR,  THE  BLACK  PENITENTS. 

It  was  one  of  those  splendid  evenings,  so  often  described  as  particu- 
larly belonging  to  the  climate  of  Italy,  when  two  beings  were  observed 
promenading  the  garden  of  the  Duke  di  Castro. 

They  were  male  and  female — the  former  the  gay  and  licentious 
Count  de  Volney,  and  the  latter  the  lovely  and  amiable  Emeline  di 
Castro. 

"  Once  assured  of  your  love,  my  dear  Emeline,"  said  the  former, 
pressing  her  slender  waist,  "no  power  on  earth  shall  disuiiite  us." 

"  You  men  are  false,"  returned  the  lady,  gaily.  How,  then,  can  I 
belies  e  you  1" 

"At  your  knee  I  swear  it,  lovely  girl;  never  have  my  eyes  beheld  a 
form  so  incomparable  as  yours." 

"  You  all  say  that,"  returned  Emeline. 

"  Yes,  dear  girl,  they  all  may  swear ;  but  never  was  love  so  devoted 
aa  mine.    I  live  but  in  your  smiles.    Your  frown  kills  me." 
"You  are  soon  put  out  of  existence,  then,"  returned  the  lady. 
"Nay,  dearest  Emeline,  do  not  trifle  with  my  feelings— say  that 


"  Are  you  sincere  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  my  love  V  asked  De  Volney,  seemingly  irritated 

"  Nay,  dear  Volney,  I  did  not  mean  offence." 

!'  Then  fly  with  me  this  instant,  and  prove  you  trust  me." 

"  I  will — I  will." 

Without  loss  of  time,  De- Volney  led  the  trembling  girl  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  garden,  where  his  carriage  tarried  for  hira.  He  assisted 
her  mside— the  door  was  closed  upon  them— the  postillion  mounted 
lus  horse— the  whip  cracked— the  wheels  rattled,  and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed,  they  were  at  a  distance  from  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  di  Castro. 


yeu  love  me 

I     "  I  will  say  that  T  do  not  dislike  you.    Will  not  that  suffice  ? 
.     "  Nothing  less,  dearest  girl,  than  the  avowal  from  your  lips  will 
I  Mtisfy  my  ardour."  ' 

"  And  suppose  I  should  say  I  loved  you,  what  then  . 

"  Then,  my  beloved,  my  soul  would  revel  in  the  delights  of  Heaven." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  And  without  it,''  continued  De  Volney,  "  my  soul  will  sink  to  the 
lowegt  depths  of  despair." 
"  You  are  too  sensitive,  count." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  ;  but  you,  alone,  have  inspired  those  sensatioBS. 
Lome— come— do  you  not  love  me  ?" 
"  Would  yeu  have  me  make  the  confession  a  maiden  should  not  ?" 
"  I  would  have  you  speak  the  dictates  of  your  heart," 
"  Then,  count,  I  do  love  you." 

II  Thanks,  my  angel  of  beauty.    Was  ever  mm  so  blessed  as  I V 
"  And  now  you  know  my  sentiments,  count,  I  trust,  with  you  they 
ire  sacred."  ^  ' 

"  As  the  grave." 

"  We  now  must  part,"  returned  Emeline. 
eek  me  in  my  chamber." 
"  So  soon  V 

iSf  °''^*f  ^^^^"^^  Emeline,  m  he  retained  her  han«J. 

Nay  dearest,  I  am  loth  to  part  with  you— it  seems  like  parting 
era  one  s  own  existence." 
"  But  it  must  be  so." 

I' To-morrow  eve,  at  this  selfsame  hour,  I  will  expect  you,  sweetest." 

I  shall  anxiously  await  your  arrival." 
1?^"^  't^y-.l^ve"  continued  De  Volney,  detaining  her-"  one  kiss 


'  saymg 


she 


"My  lady  mother  may 


He  pressed 


The  trembling  and  delighted  maid  yielded  to  his  wish. 
augl.t  o;bfisr''  '"'^  '^'""'^  i«"tox^i;aU;; 

7  wJ^7m°'^'  P'*'^'        '"^''^  •    Why  has  stem  neces- 

ift^JTA    ^     T  "P""  «^  *hat  hinders 

1  r  present  happiness  being  perpetual  ?" 

"What  would  you  wish,  dear  Volney?" 

't  we  should  never  part     This  instant  fly  with  me,  and  before 

>w  I  lun  gUds  the  summit!  of  yender  hills,  you  shall  become  ray 


Scarcely  had  the  fugitives  been  gone  an  hour,  before  the  Duchess  di 
Castro  came  to  the  door  of  her  daughter's  room. 

"  My  dear  Emeline,"  said  she,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
No  answer  was  returned.    She  then  opened  the  door,  which  she  had 
supposed  was  fastened,  and  hastened  to  the  l«ed. 

"Emeline!— Emeline!"  continued  the  duchess,  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  of  the  bed ;  but,  to  her  dismay,  she  found  it  empty  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  had  not  been  lain  upon  that  night,  although  Emeline 
had  retired  the  previous  evening,  complaining  of  a  head-ache. 

"  Jannette !— Jannette  !"  cried  the  duchess.  "  Where  is  your  Lady 
Emeline?" 

"  Indeed,  your  grace,  I  do  not  know,"  returned  the  maid. 
"  Not  know  !"  replied  the  duchess,  with  increasing  wrath.    "  You 
ought  to  know." 

"  Y'es,  my  lady  ;  but  " 

"  Speak  out,  and  do  not  hesitate." 

"  The  Lady  Emeline  desired  me  to  retire,"  said  Jannette, 
she  should  not  want  me  further." 

Merciful  Heaven!"  cried  the  duchess,  going  to  the  window; 
must  have  fled.    Here  is  a  silken  ladder  fastened  to  the  window.' 

For  an  instant  Jannette  regarded  the  evidence  of  the  exit  of  Eme- 
line, and  then  ran  through  the  chateau  crying,  "  My  lady— oh,  my  dear 
Lady  Emeline  is  lost !" 

The  screams  of  Jannette  brought  forth  the  duke  and  brothers  of 
Emeline,  who  immediately  demanded  the  reason  of  the  uproar. 
"  She  is  lost  I— she  is  lost !"  cried  Jannette. 
"  And  who  is  lost  ?"  demanded  the  duke. 
"  The  Lady  Emeline,  my  lord." 

"  'Tis  too  true,"  said  the  duchess  ;  "  my  poor  child  has  fled  !" 
"  Abducted  by  some  villain  !"  cried  the  duke.    "  With  whom  has  she 
been  seen  to  walk,  Jannette?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  with  none,  my  lord." 
"  On  your  oath  you  have  never  received  a  bribe  for  silence  ?" 
"  Never,  my  lord." 
"  You  swear  it  ?" 

"By  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  blessed  saints,"  cried  the  tremWini? 
maid,  "  I  swear  it !" 

"To  hor.e  !— to  horse  !"  cried  the  duke,  to  his  assembled  servants  ; 
"  and  if  the  earth  holds  the  villain  that  has  carried  her  from  her  alle- 
giance to  her  parents,  his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

"Death  shall  be  his  doom!"  echoed  the  brothers;  "and  now  to 
horse." 

The  duke,  followed  by  his  servant,  soon  despatched  the  brothers, 
each  al?o  followed  by  an  attendant,  and  also  several  of  the  domestics  in 
couples  rode  in  different  directions,  well  armed,  and  after  being  ab 
sent  scouring  the  country  for  several  hours,  they  returned  uneasy  and 
fatigued,  without  the  least  intelligence  of  the  lost  Emeline,  that  could 
convey  a  ray  of  hope  to  her  anxious  parent. 

For  some  hours  the  fugitives  travelled  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  at  Irst 
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clmie  to  the  borders  "ZHbrest,  ^hose  overhanging  branches  scarce 
Inowed  the  rays  of  the  brUliant  moon  to  penetrate  the  gloom  whxch 
obscured  the  road.  proceeded  above  a  hundred  yards,  before 

JhJrl^Tdr-^  ^-dof  brigands  surrounded  the 

"°  "  your  money,"  demanded  one,  that  by  his  voice  seemed  to  be  the 

'"llsriiutr^ 

YovJre  w^Ume  to  all  I  carry,"  replied  the  count,  as  h.  showed  the 
contents  of  his  pocket-book. 

"  The  lady  has  some  jewels,  then  i 

"  No."  , . 

•«  Is  she  your  wife?"  demanded  the  robber. 

y'oVyiL" ':ddom  carry  off  a  lady  without  a  dowry  of  some 

«•  Carlo,  search  their  persons  and  the  carnage,  agan 
"^Bv  the  aid  of  a  lantern  which  he  carried,  Carlo  did  as  he  was  de- 

-■Uu.K>^S''''»<^r^\°Z-J^''l^^^%oJ;  heard  a  short, 
^TJ^S'^Z^^^^^^i'i^'^'^  he  the  eocn.  of  a 

'"S.T:»:;;^?heT^^^^^ 

For  a  moment  De  Volney  hesitated. 
-  Do  you  refuse?"  demanded  the  robber. 

SrcX:- fii^^i^d      robber,  holding  the  lantern  to  the  face  of 
Eroeline. 

th.  rohher;  "  you  .now  it  now  I've 
"Mighty  courKou  ,  information  ' 

told  yo«,  and  I  5™  ,  ,.  j„„r„ed  the  count. 

1  have  once  informed  you  I        "J"       '      ^,  Naples.   Here  are 

"^i"rdt;e,'^'i»tdVe%rhLrtSr^^^  si.,  .cow  m.. 

Sdto'.:  huTouch,  :id  a  e..p  of  ,aper  from  a  poc.et  hook. 

?'sil:tJ'ai:~rtun.,  or  ru  put  the  .riends  of  the  lady  on 
''""'Ind  what  amountdoyoaexpeclnie  to  set  down!  I  amverypoor." 

"  A  thousand  pistoles." 
«  T  have  not  80  much  cash  at  Naples. 

u  Sign  r  again  said  the  bandit,  in  a  threatenmg  manner,  and  at  the 
same  tfme  held  the  ready  cocked  pi.tol  to  hxs  head. 
'%„.eline  saw  the  not  tarry  here." 

"       ^^'''".lat^v'kfd^slh  rJiu  ft^^     "e  draft  was  put  into  the 
J^s^rrrSLnrStlhe  ^orse.  heads,  and  they  once  more 

were  suffered  to  P'°»«^-  ,„  before  the  g.oom  of  the  forest 

"^'^^o'E";    .t  -o  Had^ow'^  and  the  thunder 

seemed  to  increase   >ne  ^^^^      lightning  struck  a  ina- 

Je";~ptrgH''f;omtop  to  hottom,.nd  then  hissed  along  the 
^"""ifrwe  faster,"  called  D»  Volney  .0  the  postUHo^^^^^ 


"  '"'I'-  »„d lu^t  ^re  .ppUerto%     horses'  smoking  flanks, 

and^SryZHeTfoTwarTlor  iZhient  danger  of  dashing  the  car- 
riage to  atom,  along  the  rugg^^^^^^^^^^^  ,^^„,er  roned,  and  the 
lightning  rha,  Si  r— /Emeline  crouched  feaifully  Into 
the  corner  of  the  carnage.^ 

::        ry  ?ot^-1t\irbVsuc'ceeded  by  a  smUing  morn." 
::  f:Z^rZ  Z  —  m  your  presence,  love,"  returned  De  Vol- 

-  -rcy. 

-^fVr;y%Tst"e;ountains.  where  all  iyeace  -^..  security, 
,nd  wJere  awaits  a  prieat  to  unite  us  the  moment  we  arrive. 


This  sati-fied  the  scri^^i^  Emeline.  and  for  «  s^^^t  time  they 
remained  silent,  when  suddenly,  above  the  roarmg  of  the  storm,  was 
heard  the  howling  of  a  t^oop  of  wolves. 

»  Faster !  faster !"  shouted  the  count.  ..-n 
Again  the  jaded  steeds  were  urged  forward,  but  the  how.ing  stdl 
continued  to  draw  near,  and  at  last  the  footsteps  of  the  ravenous  beasts 
were  heard  close  behind  the  vehicle.  ,  . 

Tor  an  instant  De  Volney  l  oked  from  the  -in<iow  and  by  the 
lightnin-'s  flash,  discovered  the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  the  hungry 
pfck  who^e  voracious  jaws  seemed  ready  to  devour  their  ^ymg  prey. 
'  They  now  attacked  the  horses,  jumping  at  thdr  haunches  m  whjch 
they  fixed  their  teeth,  and  tore  large  pieces  of  quivermg  ftesh  from  the 

''ontsuddl^  the  postillion  disappeared  from  off  his  ^oj^e  '  ^.e  h»d 
been  dragged  by  a  monstrous  wolf  out  of  the  saddle,  and  the  wholl 
troop  now  stopped  to  fea^t  upon  his  carcase. 

The  horses  now  freed  from  their  driver's  command  rushed  wildl 
forward     Maddened  with  pain  and  lear,  their  eyeballs  flashed  hre,  a« 

''irt':e~w'olves  were  at  their  heels,  and  the  maddenj 
beasfs  kicked  and'plunged  most  violently,  then  darted  off  at  a  mof 
fiirimis  soeed  along  the  broken  road. 

Em  line  had  fainted  with  fear,  and  the  terrified  count,  as  well  as  i 
wasTbTsup.orted  her  in  his  arms;  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
do  eTe  carriage  blinds,  and  to  this  probably  they  owed  their  .a  ety^ 
It  last  they  reached  the  verge  of  the  forest;  the  morning  light  ao 
bufs  up  n  them  yet  f.,r  some  distance  the  horses  dashed  along  tl 
^oad!  eTen  though  t'heir  pursuers  had  left,  for  the  more  congenial  gloo 

'^^^i^f^ow  had  stopped  of  their  own  accord,  and  one  of  them, 
mounded  than  the  other,  fell  dead  at  the  very  instant.   The  ammal  w 
comu'etely  overcome  by  fear  and  a  sudden  reaction. 

De  Volney  was  now  compelled  to  cut  him  from  the  traces,  a 
mZlX  back  of  the  posUUion's  horse,  in  that  manner  pursued^ 

the  count,  as  he  stopped  at  the  door 

'"'who-s'there,"  demanded  the  landlord,  from  within,  "  and  w« 
admittance  at  this  early  hour  ?" 

door   '  I  ho™e  his  purse  is  as  well  lined,  and  he  will  drink  as  fred 
«' Quick,  Jerome,  quick!"  called  the  count. 
"  Ih,  good  morning,  count,"  said  the  landlord,  who  immediate!, 

cognised  his  guest.  ^  -r,  ij-  ir,«« 

»  Good  morrow,  friend,"  returned  De  Volney. 
you  seem  but  in  a  sorry  plight,  my  lord,  and  without  a  rider 
and  only  one  horse,  and  that,  too,  half  torn  to  pieces. 
I  have  had  a  rough  journey." 

So  it  would  seem,  my  lord."  „  f.?riv  fnm 

Torn  to  pieces  by  a  whole  herd  of  wolves ;  he  was  fairly  torn 

the  saddle."  ,, 

««  Ynu  mean  Carlo,  your  postillion,  my  lord  (  .        ^.  . 

4  do,  poor  fellow  ;'l>nt  see  and  get  me  fresh  horses  to  continue 
inurnev  and  let  your  wife  attend  to  the  lady  in  the  carriage. 
'"TYln  ll.l  t'hen,  a  companion,  my  lord?  our  accommodatiou fo 
ladies  is  but  poor." 

I'rrPauH^et  tuii^:  rTaUed  the  landlord  to  his  wife ;  "  «' 
""DeTiJern'ow  carried  the  exhausted  form  of  Emeline  from 

rvrn.^^Ltn:  Strses  had  heen  pr«a,; 
and'he  .a,!d.o.d,  who  occasionally  acted  as  conductor,  mounted. 

"ote  more  the  Lady  Emeline  was  placed  'f'ta  «Wc.'i;:i 
although  a  pang  of  regret  shot  across  her  hjain  for  the  P^J"  f «  Pj^. 
would  suffer  on  her  account,  s.ie  did  not  let  it  escape  ner  ups, 

"^^ol^rtheTsfof  the  day  they  began  to  ascend  the  mou.tj,« 
andTs  the  evening  star  peeped  above  the  horizon,  they  reacji-tt 
strongly  f  .rtitied  castle,  the  property  of  De  ^oiney. 

wi£h=:irs"S^^^^^^^^ 
:;  rsrrdt"rnrrer.rrr;r tr^^^^^  - 

not  hinder  our  felicity." 
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"  You  lold  me  he  was  waitiag  our  arrival,  couat,"  replied  Emeline, 
quickly;  "  is  it  not  so?" 

"  You  know,  my  love,  we  have  been  delayed ;  he,  possibly,  has  re- 
turned to  his  monastery,  whose  top  is  now  gilded  by  the  setting  sun." 

This  quieted  the  suspicions  of  Emeline  ;  she  enjoyed  the  company  of 
De  Volney  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  unmixed  delight,  and 
when  weary,  at  the  summons  of  the  former,  an  old  attendant  appeared 
and  led  her  to  a  chamber. 

When  alone  a  crowd  of  reflectioHs  rushed  through  the  brain  of 
Emehne.  She  had  deserted  her  parents,  and  thrown  herstlf  into  the 
arms  of  a  man  who  «as  unknown  to  them;  and  in  case  he  should 
prove  faise,  she  had  no  red; ess  ;  who  could  or  would  assist  her? 
The  aspect  of  the  old  female  attendant  was  anything  but  favourable- 
she,  however,  determined  to  question  her  on  the  mo  row.  Again, 
another  circurstance  had  troubled  hsr,  the  monk  that  ought  to  have 
been  present  had  not  attended  on  her  arrival;  but  could  she  doubt  the 
honour  of  the  mm  she  loved,  and  who.  upon  his  knees,  had  sworn 
never  to  for.ake  her?  '    ,  ■  " 

She  had  commended  her  soul  to  Heaven,  and  then  making  fast  the 
chamber  door,  with  a  hurried  glance  looked  round  the  apartment 
/  It  was  an  old  and  ramblmg  nlace.  although  every  attention  had  been 
_paid  to  give  it  an  appearauce  of  comfort.  There  appeared  no  other  en- 
trance to  it,  and  the  Lady  Emeline  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  in  not 
quite  such  an  enviable  state  of  mind  as  she  had  done  a  few  nights  pre- 
viDUi  at  the  residence  of  her  lather. 
.  She,  however,  fell  into  a  restless  slumber,  in  which  confused  dreams 
prevented  her  repose,  when  towards  midnight,  as  she  supposed,  she 
imagined  she  heard  the  rusUing  of  some  cne  in  her  chamber 

''^^^  violently,  her  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
ixet  D'outh,  and  as  the  curtains  of  her  bed  were  moved  aside,  she  thought 
»he  shou  d  die  with  fear. 

"  Emeline!"  said  the  voice  of  De  Volney ;  "  do  you  sleep,  or  has  it 
. /orsaken  your  eyelids,  in  the  expectation  of  a  visit  from  your  lover?" 
M.rciful  God!  De  Volney;  what  can  bring  you  here?"  cried 

I .    "  Love — all  powerful  love." 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  leave  me." 
"  Never," 

agitaLd'gl'rl^^  ™^  ^'"^"'^       ""^'^  y^"''  returned  the 

And  so  it  is.  my  angel.    To-morrew  you  wiU  be  mine." 

Volney,  this  instant  leave  me." 
Then  you  love  me  not,  Emeline." 
"Heaven  knows  how  sincerely  I  am  devoted  to  you,  De  Volney 
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,    "  Talk  not  thus,  dear  girl !" 

"Merciful  Heaven!"  cried  Emeline. 

tl^lTwrrj^^u^^r"'  '''''       '  "''^  the  mortifica- 

tion d.ily  to  see  her  lo.er  become  more  cold  and  indifferent  towards 
5  tVtin.  h.mself  with  her  cnanns,  and,  no  doubt,  was  me- 

duatmg  some  new  ,che,ne  for  entrapping  a  fresh  victim  to  his  snares. 

Ihe  though  was  madness;  it  pierced  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  felt 
aS-ectiSl;!  '"^"^        ^"'^^^^  """^P'^"^  hi« 

io  otf !  h?J'?^^  ^""tinned,  '<  was  I  reserved  for  this  despair  ?  Would 
would  ha^f  h      i  in  the  forest  by  the  ravenous  wolves;  it 

would  have  been  less  torture.     They  only  followed   the  instinct  of 

^  WK  ■     V.  'machination  ;  he  yet  may  love  me." 

and  DlVoi:.reVtere'd''"  "  '^^"^       '""'^'^  ''P-^^' 

pmenreTNl;:s'>  "'"""^  ^«™-«ds  my 

II  You  then  are  going  to  leave  me  ?" 
^^^^  I  am  compelled,  dear  Emeline,"  returned  he,  in  a  cold  and  freezing 

thai  f  tls^to  lU?enTo  I  P^"'"^^'  '"'^  «f       '  ^^ol 

t  Uni  protestations." 

allow,  ^el""         ""^  P^««B"^e  of  rny  affairs 

^^^ru^you "'"^"^  ^"'^  Pl^^ly-    I       I  »™  no  longer 

vou  would  then  expo,e  me,  Emeline?" 
'  >— no,  I  would  not  breathe  your  name  " 


"  Oh,  suffer  me  but  to  return,  and  all  blame  shall  rest  upon  my  own 
head." 

"  No,"  returned  De  Volney  ;  "  it  cannot  be." 
"  You  then  forsake  me?" 

II  To  return  to  your  loved  embrace  more  ardently,"  said  Volney. 
"  If  it  must  be  so,  leave  me  to  my  misery,"  cried  the  agonized  girl  : 
"  leave  me."  *  * 

Without  reply,  or  endeavouring  further  to  calm  the  fears  of  Emeline, 
De  Volney  left  the  chamber,  and  as  his  departing  footsteps  echoed  along 
the  vacant  corridor,  the  sound  struck  fearfully  upon  the  heart  of  the 
deserted  Eme.ine. 

The  wheels  of  his  carriage  now  grated  upon  her  ear.  She  listened 
till  she  could  hear  thera  no  longer,  and  when  the  last  faint  traces  came 
wafted  to  her  from  the  distance,  she  felt  that  she  was  lost  for  ever,  and 
khe  sunk  exhausted  on  the  couch. 

Day  after  day  now  rolled  away.  She  saw  no  one  except  her  old 
attendant,  who  was  silent  upon  every  topic  that  could  give  iov  to  her 
suffering  heart. 

***** 
Six  months  had  now  passed  since  the  departure  of  De  Volney  and 
while  she  one  evening  s£t  at  her  casement,  absorbed  by  the  most  bitter 
reflections,  the  sound  of  distant  wheels  arrested  her  attention. 

"  At  last  he  comes,"  said  she ;  "  once  more,  then,  I  shall  hear  his 
voice.  ' 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  sounds  approached  ;  they  drew  nigh  the  castle, 
but  from  an  intervening  portion  of  the  building  Emeline  could  not  see 
whether  the  travellers  alighted  at  the  castle.  She  listened  attentively  and 
imagined  she  discovered  her  lover's  voice.    She  rung  for  her  attendant. 
"  The  count  has  returned,"  said  Emeline;  "  tell  me  if  it  be  so." 
"  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  my  lady." 

"  Travelers  alighted  at  the  castle  but  a  few  minutes  since  ?" 
*'  I  do  not  know,  my  lady." 

II  Mercy  !  mercy  !  I  am  sure  I  heard  his  voice,"  continued  Emeline 
'  I  think  not,  my  lady,"  said  the  woman;  "  that  is,  I  am  sure  of  it  " 
"  You  then  know  he  has  arrived." 

"  \  m  own  business,"  replied  the  female,  harshly,  and  then 
left  tt.e  chamber. 

"  I  will  seek  him,"  said  Emeline ;  "  I  am  sure  I  heard  his  voice." 
As  she  said  this  she  proceeded  to  the  chamber  door;  but,  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  found  it  fastened  on  the  outside. 

"  My  fears,  then,  are  realised,"  she  continued;  "  and  lam  a  prisoner 
IT)  this  castle.    Oh,  ungrateful  man;  why  am  I  treated  thus?" 

The  first  idea  that  suggested  itself  was  to  force  the  lock,  seek  her 
perfidious  lover,  and  upbraid  him  for  his  cruelty,  and  then  seek  death 
as  a  relief  from  the  sufferings  she  endured. 

With  this  intent  she  searched  every  portion  of  the  chamber  in  the 
hope  of  finding:  some  instrument  with  which  she  could  wrench  the  lock 
and  upon  opening  a  closet  she  discovered  a  rusty  stiletto  upon  the 
fioor  ;  there  also  appeared  drops  of  blood  near  it,  and  her  soul  recoUed 
withm  her  as  she  reflected  that  some  dark  tragedy  might  possibly  have 
taken  place  within  that  very  room. 

She  tried  the  stiletto,  but  it  proved  ineffectual ;  it  would  not  stir  the 
lock  without  snapping  asunder.  She  was  about  to  return  it  to  the 
closet  floor  where  she  had  found  it,  when  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
her  mind, — 

"  I  may,  perchance,  want  it  for  another  purpose,"  said  Emeline,  and 
she  concealed  it  in  her  bosom.  "  But  this  old  chest  may,  perchance, 
contain  some  stronger  implement,"  resumed  she.  as  she  regarded  what 
she  considered  to  be  an  old  chest  within  the  closet.  She  raised  the  lid 
when,  to  her  surprise,  she  discovered  it  was  only  the  semblance  of  one, 
that  It  inclosed  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  through  the  floor  to  the  chamber 
beneath,  and  must  have  been  the  means  by  which  De  Volney  gained 
entrance  to  her  chamber  on  the  first  night  of  her  arrival  when  she  so 
quietly  yielded  to  her  shame. 

For  some  minutes  she  stood  gazing  on  the  means  it  offered  for 
escape,  and  taking  the  lamp,  she  descended  cautiously  to  the  floor 
beneath. 


~  ^  *  * 

During  the  lapse  of  time  that  Emeline  had  been  absent  from  her 
home,  her  parents  had  lamented  her  with  the  most  unfeigned  sorrow 

"  Our  dear  Emeline,"  ?a  d  the  duchess  to  her  lord,  "  has,  indeed 
caused  a  pang  in  our  hearts  that  will  follow  us  to  the  grave."  ' 

"  It  will,  my  dear,"  replied  the  duke,  mournfully 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  trace  her  steps  I    Should  she  yet  live,  all 

amtr  of  iZ'rnZ  '  "'^^  ^^""^  ^^"^^^^  ^ 

see'ks'lVril^e'r'view."^  ^^^"^"^  ^heir  presence  ;  "a  ^trang.r 

"  His  name  ?" 

"He  Bays  he  1«  a  fitwDger." 
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"Did  he  mention  the  nature  of  his  business  with  me  ?"  demanded 
the  duke. 

"  He  said  it  was  urgent,  my  lord." 
"  Then  bid  him  enter  " 

For  a  few  seconds  an  individual  of  a  forbidding  exterior  entered  the 
apartment ;  bis  ample  cloak  enveloped  his  tall  figure,  and  his  sombrero 
shaded  the  greater  part  of  his  face. 

"  Be  seated,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Thanks,  my  lord,"  returned  the  man  ;  "  I  will  accept  your  cour- 
teiy ;  'tis  not  often  I  sit  upon  a  gilded  couch." 

Your  business,  friend  t"  demanded  the  duke ;  "  what  is  the  nature 
of  your  visit  t" 

"  You  have  a  daughter  V  said  the  man. 

"  I  had,"  replied  the  duke,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"  Know  you  aught  of  her,  my  beloved  Emeline  V  cried  the  duchess. 

*'  1  can  give  you  information  that  may  guide  you  to  her." 

"  Speak — speak !    Where  ?— oh,  where  1" 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  poor  men  don't 
work  for  nothing." 

"  You,  then,  seek  a  reward  for  your  information  V  returned  the 
duke. 

"  And  that's  but  fair,  seeing  that  without  my  aid  you  could  not  regain 
your  daughter." 

"  What  sum  do  you  require  ?  But  stay ;  perhaps  you  but  carried  her 
away  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward  for  her  discovery." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lord ;  if  so,  I  should  have  claimed  it  long  ere  this. 
She  has  been  conveyed  away  by  a  wealthier  villain  than  me." 

"  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Then  count  them  out,"  replied  the  man. 

"  When  I  receive  my  child,  through  your  medium,  I  will." 

*'  Good." 

"Here  Is  a  draft  upon  my  banker  for  the  amount,"  said  the  duke, 
and  only  payable  upon  the  return  of  the  Lady  Emeline  to  her  father's 
home,  dead  or  alive." 
«•  Agreed." 

"  Now,  give  me  your  information,"  said  the  duke,  "  in  as  few  words 
as  possible." 

"My  name  signifies  but  little,"  commenced  the  individual;  "  suflaceit, 
hat  not  long  since  I  belonged  to  the  band  of  Dcsparti !" 
"  The  bandit  outlaw  ?" 
"  The  same." 

"Heaven  preserve  us  !"  cried  the  duchess,  and  she  was  about  to  pull 
the  bell  for  aid. 

"  For  your  life,  create  no  alarm  1"  continued  the  bandit,  "  unless  you 
■would  have  a  scene  of  bloodshed.  I  came  here  to  benefit  you  ;  I  might 
have  stayed  away." 

"Proceed!"  returned  the  duke;  "  here  you  shall  be  safe  as  in  the 
mountains ;  when  you  depart  hence,  I  am  not,  nor  will  be,  answerable 
for  your  safety." 

"  'Tis  well.  Then  I  shall  not  require  your  aid  !  But,  to  business  : 
Desparti  has  long  since  died,  and  I  have  become  their  leader." 

"  But,  of  my  daughter  ;  tell  me  of  my  daughter !"  said  the  duke. 

"  We  met  her  on  the  road,^she  fled  with  her  gallant;  Desparti  was 
enjoined  to  silence  by  a  handsome  bribe ;  there  is  no  such  restriction 
upon  myself," 

"  And  who  is  the  seducer?" 
The  Count  de  Volney." 

"De  Volney!"  cried  the  parent,  In  surprise;  "'twas  but  a  night  ago 
we  met  him  at  the  cardinal's." 

"  True  ;  he  is  how  at  his  chateau,  in  the  Apponines." 

"  And  my  chili  I" 

"  Is  also  there." 

"  You  swear  it?" 

"  By  the  holy  Virgin  T  speak  the  truth,  and  I  will  conduct  you 
through  the  forest,  for  a  further  consideration,"  returned  the  bravo. 

"  'Tis  well,  and  it  shall  be  paid  upon  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise." 

"Then  be  quick  in  your  saddle;  my  time  is  precious!"  said  the 
robber-chief. 

The  duke  then  gave  orders  for  his  sons  to  attend  him  ;  the  horses 
■were  quickly  got  ready,  and,  each  being  well  armed,  they  mounted,  and 
set  out  for  the  castle  in  the  Appenines. 

Befor«  they  reached  the  forest,  they  stopped  at  an  inn,  where  they 
passed  the  night  to  avoid  the  wolves,  which  now  prowled  fearlessly,  the 
coldness  of  the  season  having  made  them  more  bold  and  furious  than 
before.  *  *  *  m  n 

While  the  duke  and  his  sons  were  travelling  in  search  of  their  lost 
Emeline,  a  different  scene  was  CHacting  at  the  castle  of  De  Volney. 
As  Emeline  had  imagined,  he  had  returned,  bringing  with  him  aiiother 
victim  of  his  lust. 

"  Light  of  my  life !"  said  he,  as  he  knelt  before  a  lovely  and  fair- 
haired  girl,  "  you  arc  the  only  being  that  could  enslave  my  heart !" 


"I  know  you  dearly  love  me,  Volney,"  playfully  returned  the  angelic 
being  before  him,  "  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  my  husband." 
"  I  shall,  sweet  Viola." 

"  Oh,  what  joy  will  then  be  mine !"  cried  the  enraptured  girl,  as  she 
clasped  her  lily  hands,  in  seeming  ecstacy  ;  "joy  !  joy  !" 

"  But  had  you  not  better  retire  for  the  night,"  said  Volney,  "  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  rise  early  to  meet  the  holy  man  that  will  usite 
us?" 

"  I  think  I  had,"  said  Viola;  "and  all  night  long  I  shall  dream  of 
your  love,  and  the  happy  days  we  shall  spend  together." 

"Wherever  you  exist,  there  must  be  joy,"  returned  De  Volney; 
"your  smile  will  ensure  a  continual  spring,  beneath  which  all  will 
flourish  and  be  gay." 

"  You  flat'.er  me,  dear  count." 

"No,  my  blessed  Viola;  it  would  be  cruel  to  speak  aught  but  the 
words  of  sincerity  to  you." 

"  I  then  am  your  only  love  ?"  cried  Viola,  playfully. 
"  My  only  love." 

"  And  you  will  never  think  of  another  besides  me  ?"  said  the  confiding 
girl. 

"When  I  cease  to  love  you,  Viola,  may  I  cease  to  breathe,"  returned 
the  treacherous  De  Volney ;  "  but  see,  the  attendant  waits  to  convey 
you  to  your  apartment !" 

"Adieu  !"  said  Viola. 

"  Adieu !"  returned  her  lover ;  "  to-morrow  will  be  the  happy  morn." 
He  then  tenderly  embraced  her ;  Viola  departed,  as  she  imagined,  in 
security,  and  in  the  hope  of  future  bliss. 

«  *  «  '  *  *  » 

We  will  now  return  to  Emeline.  With  agitated  footsteps  she  de- 
scended through  the  aperture  into  the  chamber  beneath ;  it  was  a  kind 
of  lumber-room,  and  here  were  collected  a  variety  of  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence ;  shields,  axes,  pikes,  swords,  and  muskets,  were  inter- 
mixed with  corslets,  morions,  and  every  species  of  defensive  armour, 
all  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  allowed  to  rust  by  time. 

While  Emeline  looked  around  the  desolate  place,  to  find  the  means  of 
exit,  the  rustling  of  the  arms  near  her  caused  her  to  start ;  and,  upon 
looking  round,  she  discovered  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  several 
rats  that  were  making  their  escape  from  an  old  trunk  at  her  approach. 

Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  appronched  the  spot,  and  lifting  from  the 
lid  some  of  the  gauntlets,  spurs,  and  pieces  of  armour  that  encumbered 
it,  she  raised  it  to  examine  the  contents. 

On  a  sudden,  a  cry  of  horror  escaped  her  lips.  She  beheld  the  fes- 
tering remains  of  a  female  doubled  up  within,  and  arrayed  in  all 
the  finery  of  a  wedding  suit.  The  rats  had  gnawed  through  the  bottom 
of  this  receptacle,  and  had  already  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the 
face,  which,  perhaps,  but  a  short  time  since,  had  been  aceounted  lovely. 

As  the  cry  of  agony  escaped  the  lips  of  the  terrified  girl,  she  let  fall 
the  lid,  and  the  trunk  was  closed  with  a  noise  that  echoed  loudly  round 
the  chamber. 

For  some  seconds  Emeline  stood  paralyzed  on  the  spot.  She  reflected 
that  possibly  a  similar  doom  awaited  her  and  the  fresh  victim  that  had 
arrived  that  evening  at  the  castle  of  her  betrf.yer. 

Maddened  by  jealousy,  she  again  sought  the  entrance,  and,  having 
discovered  it,  rushed  madly  through  the  gloomy  corridors,  which  re^ 
echoed  the  least  movement  of  her  footsteps.  fl 

Suddenly  she  concealed  her  light,  as  the  sound  of  someone  approaci™ 
ing  arrested  her  attention.  She  hid  herself  behind  a  statue,  which  wiA 
placed  in  a  niche,  and  with  breathless  anxiety  waited  their  approach.  ■ 

It  was  De  Volney,  who  also  carried  a  small  chamber  lamp  and 
bunch  of  keys.    Emeline  could  scarce  rfefrain  from  bursting  from  hefl 
concealment,  to  accuse  him  for  his  perfidy;  but  she  allowed  him  topasM 
and  she  then  watched  his  movements.  ■ 

Arrived  at  a  door  a  little  distance  from  her  place  of  concealment,  hfl 
applied  a  master  key,  and  then  cautiously  entered.  Emeline  followiH 
closely  and  listened  attentively  at  the  door.  A  low  murmuring  was  Jm. 
that  at  first  reached  her ;  then  suddenly  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad^ 
Viola  exclaim, — 

"  Never,  De  Volney,  shall  you  assert  a  husband's  rights  until  you 
have  a  legal  title !" 

"  You  are  now  within  my  power,  dear  Viola,"  resumed  De  Volney; 
"  besides  that,  to-morrow  will  seal  your  fate." 

"  Then  let  that  morrow  come  I"  said  Viola,  whose  gentle  nature  h«d 
now  been  roused  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 

"  Brave  girl !"  sighed  Emeline.  "  Would  that  I  had  never  listened  to 
the  seducer's  wiles." 

"  You  then  refuse  me?"  said  De  Volney,  loudly. 

"  I  do,"  returned  Viola,  "  although  I  dearly  love  you." 

"  Then  know,  fair  damsel,"  continued  the  seducer,  "  there  is  none 
here  to  aid  you;  neither  shall  we  be  man  and  wife  otherwise  than  now."  I 

"  Wliat treachery  is  this,  false  man?" 

"  Merely  one  of  the  stratagems  of  gallantry.    You  now  are  mine."  i 
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"  Mercy !  mercy !"  cried  the  unresisting  and  feeble  girl.  At  this 
moment  Emeline  burst  into  the  apartment. 

The  rage  of  jealousy  glared  from  her  starting  eyeballs,  her  hair  hung 
in  wild,  disordered  locks  arouwd  her  shoulders,  and  in  her  right  hand 
she  held  aloft  the  poniard  she  had  plucked  from  her  bosom. 

De  Volney  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  an  appa- 
rition. The  colour  fled  from  his  lips  and  cheeks,  and,  ere  he  had  time  to 
arrest  her  hand,  Emeline  had  struck  the  fatal  blow  which  had  reached 
his  heart. 

"  Monster  !"  cried  she  ;  "  receive  the  reward  due  to  your  perfidy  !" 

"  Who  art  thou?"  demanded  Viola,  "  that  thus  arrogates  vengeance 
to  thyself?    Knowest  thou  that  thou  hast  slain  my  love?" 

"  Ay,  lady,"  replied  Emeline.  "  I  have  slain  your  love  and  mine; 
but  I  have  saved  you  from  dishonour,  perhaps  both  from  an  early  grave, 
and  rid  the  world  of  one  who  was  a  disgrace  to  his  species.  You  yet 
may  live  and  be  happy ;  but  I — I  never  can  know  peace  again.  Re- 
pentance long  and  sore  will  fill  my  soul,  and  a  tomb  will  be  my  last  re- 
source against  the  gnawiogs  of  a  guilty  conscience  !" 

"But,  lady,"  returned  Viola,  mournfully,  "  what  has  thy  grief  to  do 
^th  mine  ?" 

"  Perhaps  notiing.  Would  you  glory,  then,  in  living  in  dishonour?" 
"  I  would  sooner  die  first,"  replied  Viola. 

"  Then  you  can  but  exult  at  the  deed  which  has  restored  you  to 
freedom  and  snatched  you  from  the  gulf  which  yawned  beneath 
your  feet." 

"  But  I  loved  him  dearly." 

"  Ay,  and  I  loved  as  woman  never  loved  before  ;  but  now  it  is 
cancelled." 

"  Mine  never  can  be  so  !" 

"  Stop  till  thou  knowest  all.  If  thou  wouldst  see  further  proof  of 
treachery,  follow  me,  and  your  bosom  will  cast  away  the  regrets  which 
still  encumber  it." 

"  Lead  on  !" 

Emeline  led  the  way,  and  Viola  followed  to  the  chamber  containing 
the  rusty  armour.  Once  more  the  lid  was  raised,  and  they  looked  in 
silent  horror  upon  the  rotting  carcase. 

Viola  attentively  regarded  the  dress  of  the  unhappy  being,  and  at 
length  exclaimed, — 

"  Great  God  !  it  must  be  so !" 

"  What  ?  Speak !"  returned  the  half  frantic  Emeline,  as  she  held 
the  lamp  over  the  body.    "  Did  you  know  her?" 

Alas,  1  do  !  That  ring  upon  that  half-gnawed  hand,  speaks  but 
too  truly." 

"  Who  — what  is  she  to  you?" 

"  A  beloved  and  only  sister !"  whispered  Viola,  as  she  fell  upon  the 
floor.    Her  senses  had  overcome  her. 

Emeline  now  cried  loudly  for  help.  Madly  she  rushed  round  the 
vacant  corridors,  which  only  re-echoed  back  her  cries.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  still,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  drew  near.  Again  she 
loudly  called,  and  in  another  minute  her  father  and  brothers  caught  her 
in  their  arms. 

With  hasty  stops  she  went,  followed  by  them,  to  the  chamber  of 
death.  They  supported  the  Lady  Viola  to  a  couch,  and  upon  beholding 
the  body  within  the  trnnk,  they  vowed  a  deep  and  bitter  revenge. 

Emeline,  however,  had  been  before  them,  and  as  she  displayed  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  aeducer,  the  Duke  di  Castro  and  his  sons  each 
spurned  it  with  bis  foot. 

««#♦»* 

After  their  return  to  Naples,  every  means  was  tried  to  wean  the  la- 
dies Emeline  and  Viola  from  the  melancholy  which  consumed  them,  but 
in  vain.  They  had  formed  the  closest  attachment  for  each  other,  and 
loved  each  other  with  a  sisterly  affection ;  and,  finally,  both  became  in- 
mates of  the  convent  of  Black  Penitents.  They,  however,  found  an 
early  grave. 

****** 
P^arful  of  being  called  to  justice,  the  few  attendants  of  the  castle  of 
'  De  Volney  fled  upon  being  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  the  count,  and 
'  the  dilapidated  castle,  going  to  ruins,  became  the  abode  of  a  dari(;g  band 
of  brigands. 


"  No  maB,"  says  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartus— Thomas  Carlyle,— 
"  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed,  can  be  altogether  irre- 
clairaably  bad.  How  much  lies  in  laughter  :  the  cipher-key,  wherewith 
we  decipher  the  whole  man  !  Some  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren 
simper ;  in  the  smile  of  others  lies  a  cold  glitter  as  of  ice ;  the  fewest 
are  able  to  laugh,  what  can  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff  and  titter 
and  sniggle  from  the  throat  outwards  ;  or  at  best,  produce  some  whiffling 
liusky  cachincation,  as  if  they  were  laughing  through  wool:  of  none 
mch  comes  good.  The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  trea- 
tons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,  but  bis  whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and 
\  stratagem." 


MY  LOVE. 

Come,  Muse,  and  tune  my  gentle  lyre, 

Oh  !  deck  each  thought  with  fairest  rays, 
Whi  e  I  depict  my  heart's  desire — 

While  I  her  every  beauty  praise ; 
Throw  thy  sweet  spell  around  my  verse, 

Assist  each  wandering  dream  to  bear 
And  bring  its  magic  to  rehearse 

The  image  of  my  mistress  fair. 

I  see  her  form  in  every  flower — 

The  daisy  gives  her  modest  mien. 
The  jasmine  is  her  breath's  sweet  power, 

The  lily  but  her  look  serene : 
No  feather'd  songster  pipes  his  strain, 

But  in  its  tones  I  hear  her  voice ; 
No  angel  in  the  heavenly  train 

Can  rival  her — my  heart's  own  choice. 

Whene'er  I  gaze  on  roses'  bloom 

I  view  the  semblance  of  her  cheek ; 
The  fairest  sky  in  heavenly  dome 

The  beauty  of  her  skin  doth  speak. 
No  fancied  dream  waits  on  my  sleep. 

But  in  it  her  fond  image  shines ; 
No  star  from  out  its  home  doth  peep 

But  that  my  thought  to  her  inclines. 

As  light  and  gentle  fairies  skip 

Across  the  dewy  meads  at  eve. 
So  is  rey  love's  elastic  trip 

When  earth  her  little  feet  receive  ; 
Her  raven  ringlets  woo  the  breeze. 

And  dance  upon  its  floating  stream. 
The  gentle  lark  her  song  doth  seize 

To  chaunt  it  forth  when  mornings'  beam. 

Oh,  she  is  sweet  and  dear  to  me  ! 

Her  image  fills  my  breast  with  joy; 
I  gaze  around  e'en  now  to  see 

That  sight  so  free  from  every  cloy. 
And  shoul.'l  it  be  my  fate  to  press 

Her  hand  to  mine  in  Hymen's  knot. 
Each  day  ray  heart  shall  truly  bless 

That  happy,  wished-for,  charming  lot. 

H.  J,  Chukch. 


MtLTON's  Remarks  on  Exercise  and  Recreation. — The  exercise 
which  I  recommend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapons — to  guard 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point ;  this  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath  ;  it  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and 
fearless  courage,  which,  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures  and 
precepts,  to  them,  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  an  active 
and  heroic  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong. 
The  interim  of  in-sweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may,  both  with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  in  recreating 
and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  ^ine  har- 
monies of  music,  heard  or  learned  either,  whilst  the  sMfful  oiganist 
plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  of  the 
symphony,  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches,  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer  ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft 
organ-stop,  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil 
ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a 
great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them 
gentle,  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions. 

Perforated  Stones. — Creeping  through  tolmen,  or  perforated 
stones,  was  a  druidical  ceremony,  and  is  practised  in  the  East  Indies. 
Barlow  mentions  a  store  in  the  parish  of  Marsden,  Coniwall,  through 
which  many  persons  have  crept  for  pains  in  their  backs  and  limbs,  and 
many  children  have  been  drawn  for  the  rickets.  He  adds,  that  two 
Wrass  pins  were  carefully  laid  across  each  other  on  the  top  edge  of  this 
stone  for  oracular  purposes. 

"  It  is  observed,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Religio  Medici, 
"  that  men  sometimes  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and 
reason  above  themselves ;  for  then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from 
the  ligaments  of  the  body,  commences  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to 
discourse  in  a  strain  above  mortality."  We  are  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  correctness  of  this  observation  of  the  worthy  old  writer.  We  believe 
that  the  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  enfeebled,  in  proportion  a» 
the  bodily  poirers  diminisb. 
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LLOYD^S  W^fS^f  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


THE  BARON  OF  DOLWORTH  ; 

OR,  THE  CHASE. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  hills,  and  the  mists  still  hung  on  the 
low  grounds  like  a  thick  veil,  hiding  the  course  of  the  stream  and 
livulet,  as  if  desirous  they  should  escape  the  observation  of  man  All 
things  boded  a  fine  day,  and  the  morning  sport  was'  expected  to  be  of 
an  enlivening  character,  and  such  that  had  not  been  witnessed  near 
Dolworth  Castle  for  many  a  long  year. 

The  Lady  Eruiengarde  turned  on  her  couch,  and  looked  towards  the 
■window,  from  which  the  sun's  rays  streamed  in  a  golden  flood,  and  after 
attentively  considering  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  she  turned  to  her 
maid,  Birda,  and  said, — 

What  think  you  of  the  mo  ning,  Birda  ?  does  it  bode  good  or  evil  ?" 

"  I  am  no  diviner,  lady,  but  I  think  the  day  will  be  fine ;  but  I  hope 
■we  shall  have  no  accidents,  or  that  no  evil  may  happen  to  you  this  day." 

"  And  why  should  it,  silly  girl,  more  on  this  day  than  any  other  ? 
Does  not  the  fineness  of  the  mom  give  promise  of  a  fair  day,  and  what 
begins  propitiously  is  likely  to  be  finished  satisfactorily." 

"  Not  always,  my  lady ;  it  may  do  so,  and  Heaven  grant  that  it 
should  be  so  on  this  occasion." 

"  What  ails  thee,  thou  foolish  girl?  thou  speakest  as  if  thou 
though  test  evil  was  in  store  for  us ;  pray,  tell  me  how  it  is." 

"  Ah !  my  lady,  I  have  had  a  most  terrible  dream,  and  I  fear  evil 
hangs  over  us." 

"  What  was  the  dreara,  silly  wench  ?  Speak  it  out  plainly ;  it  will  not 
fright,  though  it  may  shock  us;  but  it  will,  most  piobably,  aflbrd  us 
ftod  for  mirth." 

"  Ah !  my  lady,  it  is  ever  thus  with  you.  I  wish  you  would  abstain 
from  following  this  sport  to-day." 

"  Dost  thou  know  why  I  do  it?  If  so,  thou  wilt  hardly  repent  thy 
advice." 

"  Well,  my  lady,  do  as  you  please,  but  I'll  relate  to  you  my  dream. 
I  dreamed  that  the  castle  was  surprised,  and  after  our  fellows  had 
fought  hard,  they  were  either  all  slain  or  fled,  and  that  I  was  near  being 
seized  by  a  dreadful  fierce  looking  barbarian,  covered  with  blood.  He 
had  in  his  hand  his  drawn  sword,  which  was  also  bloody.  I  fled — I 
flew,  but  he  followed  as  quickly  as  I  could  go  ;  at  length,  overcome  with 
terror  and  fatigue,  I  ft  11  through  a  trap-door;  my  pursuer  fell  also,  when 
the  force  of  the  fall  awoke  me." 

"  A  very  wise  thing  to  dreara  of;  but  the  best  of  thy  dream,  girl,  is 
to  come.  I  mean  the  divination  or  application.  Pray,  tell  me  how 
you  interpret  it." 

"  I,  my  lady?  I  do  not  know  what  if  means,  and  I  cannot  interpret  it." 

"  Nor  any  one  else ;  yet  it  mostly  happens,  that  they  who  are  so 
good  at  dreams  are  also  good  at  solving  these  riddles." 

"  That  is  not  my  case,  my  lady ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  go  to  this 
chase;  who  knows  but  your  neighbour-,  the  Scoich,  may  make  an  in- 
road, and  carry  you  off  to  their  country." 

"  In  faith,  they  would  soon  be  glad  to  send  me  back  again,  for  there 
would  be  such  a  din  in  their  ears — such  inroads  and  invasions — such 
besieging  of  castles  by  my  kinsmen,  the  Percies,  thar  they  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lady,  I  would  that  my  lord  were  back  from  these 
foreign  wars,"  said  Birda. 

"  Is  he  not  coming,  wench?  He  cannot  be  here  and  on  the  road  too; 
do  I  not  go  to  this  chase  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  his  return, 
which  I  expect  to  be  in  two  days  at  the  farthest  from  this  time  ?" 

"  I  would  he  were  here  now,"  said  Birda,  as  she  busied  herself  about 
her  duties. 

Birda  really  loved  her  lady,  who  was  kind  and  indulgent  to  her;  but 
she  was  very  superstitious,  and  had  great  faith  in  dreams,  and  laboured 
constantly  to  impreeg  the  same  upon  the  mind  of  her  mistress,  who  was, 
however,  invulnerable  to  all  such  considerations,  to  Birda's  serious 
annoyance. 

The  lord  of  Dolworth  Castle  had  followed  his  sovereign  to  the  shores 
of  France,  where  he  prosecuted  a  vigorous  war.  He  had  been  there 
nearly  three  years,  and  now  a  peace  was  condudeil.  The  .--tout  old 
baron  had  di^patched  a  special  messenger  to  his  lady,  intimat  ng  the 
day  of  his  return  at  three  days  after  the  anival  of  the  iiiessengrr,  an  J 
he  had  arrived  on  the  previous  day.  He  I  ore  his  lord's  cotnnia  ids  to 
prepare  a  feast,  as  he  would  entertain  some  kiiif;hts  and  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  who  had  foughf.  with  him  in  the  French  wars,  and  who 
would  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Dolwerth  Castle,  which  would  thus  become 
the  seat  ot  gaiety  and  revelry. 

This  was  an  aj^reeab'e  change  to  the  inmates  of  the  ca<tle,  who  had 
long  been  pent  up  like  a  garr^^on,  and  the  more  so  to  the  La  y  Ernien- 
garde,  who  longed  for  a  change  Irom  the  dull  monotony  of  a  life  as  con- 
fined as  that  of  a  monastery. 


A  hunt  was  immediately  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  venison 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  coming  guests,  and  to  do  honour  to  her  lord's 
return  As  the  weather  was  good  the  lady  dete-mined  to  be  present  at 
this  chase,  at  which  only  her  own  people  would  be  present. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  everything  was  propitious ;  the  hounds 
and  huntsmen  were  ready,  while  a  few  men-at-arms  were  ordeied  to 
follow  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  in  case  of  any  surprisal,  which  was  not 
to  be  ant'cipated  ;  but  in  these  unquiet  time*,  the  great  never  stirred 
abroad  without  protection  from  the  violence  of  the  rapacious,  and  the 
vengeance  of  an  enemy. 

They  started  forwards  about  two  hours  after  the  departure  of  the 
beaters  and  searchers  after  game.  The  lady  rode,  attended  by  a  couple 
of  the  female  attendants,  while  they  were  guarded  by  one  or  two 
favourite  and  trusty  male  domestics,  and  a  body  of  the  men  at-arms, 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 

The  sport  was  good,  and  many  deer  were  slain.  They  were  all 
brought  to  one  spot,  where  ref  eshments  were  to  be  taken.  The  lady 
dismounted,  as  did  her  followers,  asd  an  elegant  repast  was  placed  be- 
fore her,  prepared  by  her  steward.  The  spot  was  well  chosen.  It  waa 
at  the  head  of  a  glen,  which  was  thickly  studded  with  trees.  A  large 
oak,  with  wide  sp  eading  branches,  afibrded  shelter  to  the  whole  party  ; 
the  golden  deer  were  s' retched  on  the  green  sward  beneath  their  feet, 
and  the  men-at-arms  were  seated  at  a  distance  erjoying  their  meal.  The 
spot  was  perfectly  sylvan — the  prospect — the  time — the  deer,  and  im- 
i  piemen ts  of  the  chase,  gave  it  a  character  only  felt  by  those  who  have 
rea  ly  seen  it. 

The  Lady  Ermengarde  felt  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  leaning  back, 
she  continued  to  gaze  and  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  prosicct.  At 
length  Birda,  impatient  at  the  long  silence  f-he  had  kept,  observed, — 

"  It  was  a  fine  place,  and  suitaf)le  for  outlaws,  since  it  afforded  food 
and  shelter — all  such  men  desired." 

"  I'll  warrant  me,  Birda,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "that  you  tremble  in 
every  limb.  Thy  dreara  has  made  thee  miserable.  What  a  thing  it  is 
that  a  phantasy  should  have  the  power  to  make  thy  blood  run  cold.  To 
your  disordered  imagination  every  brake  and  briar  yonder  is  peopled 
with  enemies." 

"  And  if  it  were,  my  lady,  it  would  be  no  miracle,  for  I  have  heard  of 
such  things.  Saint  John  protect  us!"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  looking 
pale,  and  trembling. 

"  Why,  what  ails  thee,  wench  ?  dost  thou  see  an  antler  in  yonder 
glade,  moving  among  the  trees,  that  you  start  so  much?" 

"As  I  live,  my  lady,  I  saw  the  glitter  of  steel,"  said  Birda. 

"  Thou  sawest  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  and  that  has  l  ightened  thee." 

"  Nay,  my  lady,  I  did  not,  with  your  pardon.  I  know  the  glitter  of 
arms,  awd  I  think  the  Scotch  are  upon  us." 

"  You  are  silly,  maiden." 

"  There— there  !"  exclaimed  Birda,  in  a  tone  of  real  alarm  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

"If  there  be  any  one,  it  must  be  some  wandering  outlaw,  but  none 
that  we  need  fear ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  having  our  kna,ves  under 
arms,  in  cast--  of  any  mishap,"  replied  Ermengarde. 

The  orde"-  was  instantly  given  for  the  men  to  be  under  arms  ;  but 
before  they  could  get  i.  to  order,  a  body  of  men  rushed  on  them  un- 
awares and  speedily  overcame  them.  The  lady  and  her  attendants 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  game  they  had  collected  was  carefully 
packed  up  and  placed  upon  their  b;  ast  of  burden,  when  the  whole  party 
moved  forward. 

"  They  are  Scotch,"  whispered  Birda,  to  Ermengarde.  "  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  them.    Where  shall  we  go — what  shall  we  do?" 

"  We  shall  go  where  they  take  us,  maiden,  and  we  mu.st  do  what  we 
a-e  allowed ;  but  hold  thy  silly  prate.  If  they  be  Scottish,  they  must 
pass  by  the  castle,  when  our  vassals  will  see  our  situation,  and  make 
sortie,  or  dispatch  a  body  in  pursuit  of  us,  and  then  we  shall  give  these 
unmannerly  knaves  their  due." 

"  I  hope  they  may,  my  lady ;  but  I  fear  they  will  seek  some  othe 
road  " 

"  They  cannot,  unless  they  lose  some  hours  by  taking  the  only  rout 
there  is  besides  which  is  extremely  circuitous." 

"  And  that  they  will  take,  since  they  will  be  the  less  likely  to  mee 
with  any  i'  teriu^)ti»n." 

"  I  think  thou  an  tight  for  once  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  they  cam* 
to  that  part  of  the  road  wh  c^  led  by  the  castle. 

They,  however,  chose  another  road,  which,  whi^e  it  led  further  into 
England,  still  took  them  a  more  unfrequented  road,  and  one  in  which 
they  were  Uss  lik'  ly  t»  meet  with  any  danger. 

Th  y  travelled  this  road  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  the  la(?y  begstf 
t'>  thi  k  it  time  to  inquire  of  her  captors  the  reason  of  the  outr-ite,  .no, 
wlure  they  iatej  ded  to  convey  her;  but  she  could  extract  nothing  ill 
reply,  save  8  )nr;e  niut'cred  words  in  a  languajie  they  knew  not. 

The  lady's  own  thoughts  were  her  on  y  companions,  and  they  "^ettf 
aAd  enough.    She  knew  the  hatred  the  borderers  of  each  country  bolC 
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each  other,  arid  concluded  this  was  merely  an  inroad  made  to  avenge 
some  injury  inflicted,  or  merely  a  plundering  expedition,  in  which  she 
was  detainsrd  only  till  a  sufficient  jansom  ceuld  be  procured. 

Her  heart  lightened  as  she  thought  that  there  was  no  apprehension 
of  personal  ill ;  and  she  turned  to  speak  some  words  of  comfort  to  her 
attendant,  Birda,  who  sat  pale  asd  mute  by  her  side,  but  she  was  mo- 
tioned to  silence  by  one  of  her  captors. 

They  now  came  to  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  which  brought  them 
to  a  more  open  part  of  the  country,  and  their  captors  took  no  order  of 
march,  but  pushed  on  with  all  the  speed  they  could  make.  Now,  how- 
ever, came  a  sight  that  appalled  them,  for  they  were  met  by  a  number 
of  knights  and  men-at-arms.  The  whole  party  had  halted,  and  had  just 
resumed  their  saddles,  and  hence  there  was  no  noise ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  chief  of  the  party  see  them  uttering  a  few  words  to  his  followers, 
than  they  all  fled  in  different  direct  ons,  and  one  or  two  seized  the  head 
of  Ermengardt's  steed,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  her  onward  ;  but  she, 
seeing  help  at  hand,  called  out  and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  animal's 
head  ;  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  but  so  much  impeded  their  progress 
that  her  guide  was  in  danger  of  falUng  into  the  hands  of  her  preservers, 
and  he  quitted  her  to  seek  his  own  safety  in  in>tant  flight 

Great  was  her  joy  at  this  delivtrance,  but  more  especially  when  she 
recogni-ed  in  her  deliverer  her  own  lord,  the  Baron  of  Dolworth.  The 
mfeting  was  a  happy  one.  They  recovered  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  all  merrily  rode  forward  towards  the  castle  The  baron's  impa- 
tience to  see  his  lady  had  caused  them  all  to  journey  at  a  qu'cker  rate 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  and  fortunately  they  did,  for 
the  party  who  had  captured  the  lady  were  mere  robbers,  who  had  sworn 
vengeance  against  the  Lady  Ermengarde,  and  death  and  dishonour 
would  have  been  her  portion  ;  fortune,  however,  sent  her  liege  lord  to 
her  rescue. 


THK  TWO  FRONT  TEETH. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who  Seemed  about  fifty,  of  grave,  yet  pleasing  features, 
had  just  bought  a  bonnet  lor  his  wife,  some  artificial  flowers  tor  his 
daughters,  and  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  shop  where  he  had  made 
his  purchases,  when  the  entrance  of  a  young  woman  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and,  without,  however,  seeming  to  remark  her,  he  leaned  upon  the 
i  counter,  and  commenced  looking  over  the  columns  of  the  New  Yeik 
Herald. 

The  ycung  woman  had  brought  some  pieces  of  embroidery,  which  the 
I  milliner  minutely  examined,  without  bemg  able  to  find  the  least  fault  in 
I  them,  and  yet  stie,  however,  paid  for  them  what  the  gentleman  thought 
j  a  very  inadequate  price.    The  gentleman,  who  had  placed  himself  so  as 
,  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  ttie  young  woman's  features,  was  struck 
i  with  her  extreme  beauty.    Bat  what  rendered  her  still  more  interest- 
ling,  was  the  impression  of  deep  melancholy  that  clouded  her  counte- 
!  nance, — an  air  of  sufl^ering  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  disguise, — and  if  it 
\  had  not  been  for  the  delicacy  of  her  small  vihi;e  hand,  the  grace  with 
which  she  moved,  and  the  correctnes!)  of  the  few  words  she  addressed  to 
the  milliner,  the  co^trseness  of  her  dress  might  have  made  a  casual  ob- 
server believe  she  was  one  of  the  lo<.er  class.    What  more  particularly 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  elderly  gentleman,  were  her  teeth  of  pearl, 
set  cff  still  more  by  a  fresh  mouth,  and  1  ps  ot  co  al.    When  she  left  the 
shop,  the  stranger  followed,  and  overtaking  her,  placed  his  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder.    Colouring  up,  she  turned  her  head  sharply  round, 
and  the  gentleman,  taking  a  familiar  tone,  that  his  age  and  the  poverty 
of  the  perbon  he  was  addressing  seemed  to  authorize,  said  to  her, — 
"  My  pretty  girl,  have  you  anything  more  to  dispose  of?" 
"  Nothing  whatever,  sir." 

"  You  are  mistaken  ;  you  don't  know  how  rich  you  may  he  if  you 
will  sell  me  two  of  your  teeth," 

The  young  woman  was  hurt  by  that  familiar  tone,  and  by  the  pro- 
posal, which  seemed  to  her  a  cruel  joke,  and  was  hurrying  away,  when 
the  ttranger  added, — 

"  I  am  speaking  quite  seriously,  and  am  really  anxious  not  to  meet 
',  with  a  refusal." 

"  In  truth,  sir,  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  desire  to  have  two 
of  my  teeth  " 

1  "  Of  what  import  is  that  to  you,  if  I  give  ;  ou  a  good  price  for  them  ?" 
fj     At  these  words  the  youn;;  ma  den  looked  at  the  >?entieman,  and 

could  not  believe,  on  seeing  his  venerable  figure,  he  could  wish  to  sport 

with  the  feelfngs  of  the  unforiunaie. 

"  I  repeal  to  you  that  my  proposal  is  quite  serious.    Will  you  sell 

roe  your  teeth  ? ' 

"  Since  you  ?ay  you  are  not  making  game  of  me,  I  must  believe  it ; 
but  I  am  le^ll.  astonihhed  al  the  ^trangeneKs  of  ycur  den. and." 

'•  I  will  tell  you  why  I  so  eagerly  desire  to  .onciude  the  bargain  I 
propose.  I  am  a  dentist— my  ncme  u  Boak— one  of  my  patient-,  Mrs. 
Flowwby,  hM  had  the  mitfortune  to  lose  two  of  h«r  front  teeth,  and  she 


wants  to  have  them  replaced,  no  matter  at  what  price  ;  but  she  wishes 
to  have  them  taken  from  a  mouth  as  fresh,  as  pretty  as  yours.  Such 
are  my  instructions  ;  and  I  am  authorized  to  oflFer  you  two  hundred 
dollars  for  any  two  of  your  teeth  I  may  select." 

The  young  woman,  whose  surprise  had  been  at  first  manifested  by 
silence,  smiled  at  seeirg  the  earnestness  of  the  dentist.  But  when  she 
became  certain  of  the  reality  of  his  offer,  a  cold  shiver  crept  over  her. 
However,  after  some  hesitation,  she  begged  the  doctor  to  grant  her  half 
an  hour's  reflection,  and  by  this  time  reached  the  house  where  she 
lived  ;  she  pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Boak,  and  wished  him  good  morning. 

My  readers  are  perhaps  impatient  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
dramatis  personse  of  this  somewhat  serious  comedy.  I  shall  first  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Flowerby  to  them  ;  she  was  a  lady,  who,  in  her  young  days, 
had  possessed  a  great  reputation  for  beauty,  a  reputation  she  prized  so 
much  the  more  as  it  was  commencing  to  be  wrested  from  her. 

There  were  none  of  her  personal  perfections  she  was  prouder  of  than 
the  beauty  of  her  teeth  ;  and  if  vanity  was  ever  excusable,  hers  was. 
well  founded  on  that  point.  But,  while  one  day  riding  out,  her  horse 
suddenly  took  fright,  shied,  and  threw  off  the  lady,  who,  on  falling, 
broke  two  of  her  front  teeth.  She  instantly  perceived  her  misfortune, 
but  preserving  her  presence  of  mind,  she  dissembled,  despite  her  pain, 
the  result  of  that  fatal  fall.  After  several  days  mourning  in  secret 
over  that  dreadful  loss,  she  determined  to  call  in  a  dentist — Mr.  Beak, 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  profession.  Mr.  B.  showed  her  a  great 
quantity  of  teeth,  and  said,  on  presenting  them  to  hsr, — 

"  Here,  madam,  are  some  magnificent  ivory  teeth,  but  I  can't  assure 
you  they'll  keep  their  whiteness  very  long." 

"  In  that  case  I  won't  have  them.  The  colour  must  be  unchangeable; 
I  want  no  one  ever  to  even  be  able  to  suspect  my  misfortune." 

"  It  would  certainly  be  very  disagreable." 

"  Disagreable  :  it  would  be  horrible !    Only  think,  doctor,  to  have  it 

said  I  have  false  Ah  !  my  teeth !  my  dear  teeth  !  they  were  so 

inimitable !" 

"  Here  are  others,  madam,  far  superior  to  the  artificial  oues,  and 
what  8  more,  proof  against  the  attacks  of  time." 

"  They  are  really  magnificent !    What  teeth  are  they  ?" 

"  They  ar«  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus." 

"  Of  the  hippo —  of  what,  doctor  ?" 

"  Of  the  hippopotamus  ;  a  gigantic  sea  monster !" 

"  Gracious  Heavens !  and  you  believe  I  would  let  the  terrible  grinders 
of  a  monster,  that  has,  doubtless,  devoured  a  whole  f/eneratiou  of 
human  creatures,  be  fixed  in  my  mouth, — a  monster  that  would  have 
devoured  me  myself  if  I  had  happened  to  come  in  his  way !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  still  some  others,"  returned  the  dentist;  "the 
finest  imaginable  ;  your  own,  madam,  are  not  whiter." 

"  Ah,  that's  true  ;  how  fresh  they  are.  They  are  real  pearls !  and 
they  are  made  of  " 

"  They  are  natural ;  I  extracted  them  myself  from  the  mouth  of  a 
negro  boy." 

"  You  are  cruel,  doctor,  thus  to  make  game  of  me.  What,  can  you 
think  of  in.«erting  a  negro's  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  a  delicate  young 
woman  1  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to  have  those  of  the 
hippo —  of  the  sea  monster  you  was  mentioning  just  now." 

"  Then,  madam,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  please  you." 

"  What  do  you  call  pleasing  me,  sir  ?  You  are  joking,  I  believe.  I 
ask  for  no  favour — I  am  able  to  pay  liberally  for  what  I  desire." 

They  thus  contiwued,  till  at  length  Mrs.  Flowerby  gave  the  dentist 
orders  to  procure  teeth  worthy  of  her,  cost  what  they  might.  We  have 
sefn  how  the  doctor  acquitted  himself  of  that  commission  with  the 
young  woman,  whom  it  is  time  for  us  to  announce  to  our  readers. 

Louisa  Hitchinson  had  lost  her  mother,  and  her  father  was  already 
old ;  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  respectable  circumstances,  but 
some  unfortunate  circumstances,  followed  by  the  failure  of  one  of  the 
state  banks,  had  reduced  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  a  state  bordering  on 
indigence.  Louisa,  during  some  years,  had  succeeded  in  concealing 
his  poveity  from  the  eyes  of  all.  There  was  even  an  appearance  of 
comfurt  in  their  dwelling,  that  prevented  every  idea  cf  anything  like 
want.  She  was  always  well,  though  plainly  dressed,  and  that  plamness, 
joined  to  her  natural  graces,  was  considered  by  those  acquainted  with 
her  good  taste,  as  a  certain  refinement  of  coquetry.  By  little  and  little 
everything  changed  ;  pictures,  lojking-glasses,  the  best  furniture  dis- 
appea  ed  one  after  the  other. 

Loui>a  was  seen  less  frequently  in  the  pleasure  parties  of  her  com- 
paniotis;  .she  even  finished  by  absenting  herself  from  them  altogether, 
a^d  when  the  latter,  unacquainted  with  the  real  motive  of  her  absence, 
became  more  pressing  in  their  invitations,  she  i-retended  her  father's 
ill  health.  At  last  her  only  servant  was  discharged,  when  it  soon  be- 
came known  *hat  Louisa  was  the  sob  support  of  her  aged  faiher,  and 
that  she  worked  night  and  day  to  procure  him  the  most  indispensable 
necessaries  of  life.  She  was  not  ashamed  of  her  situation,  and  her 
sweet  tenper,  her  resignation,  won  her  the  heart  of  some  of  her  friends. 
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•who  often  canae  to  offer  her  the  aid  of  their  needle  to  relieve  her  in  her 
work. 

But  Louisa's  father  was  a  proud  man,  in  whose  mind  old  age  had 
destroyed  all  strength  of  character  ;  and  his  daughter,  that  she  might 
not  offend  him,  saw  herself  constrained  to  break  off  from  all  her  com- 
panions, and  from  that  time  had,  unaided  and  alone,  to  provide  the 
means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  an  old  man,  as  weak  in  mind  as 
he  was  feeble  in  body. 

Louisa  had  been  betrothed  to  Edward  Lenton,  a  young  man  every 
way  deserving  her  affection.  He  well  knew  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
poor,  but  he  was  far  from  believing  him  reduced  to  indigence.  Edward 
had  a  situation  in  the  firm  of  one  of  the  richest  shipowners  of  New 
York,  and  his  marriage  with  Leuisa  depensled  upon  his  getting  forward 
in  the  world  by  his  own  exertions.  In  order  to  increase  his  chances  of 
success,  he  had  agreed  to  leave  the  half  of  his  salary  during  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  made  Louisa  so  carefully  conceal  her  real  situation  from 
him  ;  not  that  she  thought  he  would  know  she  was  living  by  the  labour 
of  her  hands,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  wound  the  feelings  of  him  she 
loved,  by  acquainting  him  with  a  misfortune  he  perhaps  would  be  unable 
to  alleviate. 

^  About  this  time  Mr.  Hutchinson  fell  seriously  ill  ;  his  daughter,  so 
long  as  her  father's  health  had  not  kept  him  within  doors,  was  able 
to  attend  to  her  work ;  but  now  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  Louisa's 
whole  time  was  taken  up  by  her  attendatice  upon  her  father.  A  phy- 
sician was  called  in,  who  ordered  good  wine  and  other  expensive  reme- 
dies and  restoratives,  which  the  poor  girl  was  utterly  unable  to  purchase, 
and  her  courage  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  her  up,  when  her  father, 
soured  by  his  sufferings,  called  her  to  bring  him  what  the  physician  had 
ordered,  and  harshly  reproached  her  with  neglecting  her  duties. 

Such  was  Louisa's  situation  when  Mr.  Boak  first  saw  her  in  the  mil- 
liner's shop.  When  the  half  hour  was  expired,  the  dentist  returned  to 
the  wretched  abode  of  the  poor  girl ;  she  received  him  calmly,  and 
begged  ef  him  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  operation.  The  dentist 
put  down  the  sum  he  had  promised,  extracted  two  of  her  front  teeth,  and 
withdrew. 

The  joy  of  being  enabled  by  this  unexpected  succour  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  her  father,  made  Louisa,  in  the  first  moment,  forget  how 
frightful  to  her  was  the  sacrifice  she  had  just  made. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  health  became,  in  the  meantime,  every 
day  more  and  more  alarming.  Arrived  at  his  last  hour,  a  ray  of  that 
supernatural  intellect,  which  very  frequcHtly  illumines  the  dying, 
suiidenly  visited  him,  and  made  him  know  and  comprehend  the  sublime 
devotedness  of  his  daughter.  His  heart  was  touched  by  it ;  he  shed 
sweet  tears  of  admiration  on  the  head  of  that  cherished  child,  he  blessed 
her,  and  expired  with  the  cheering  thought  that  such  filial  piety  could 
not  remain  unrewarded. 

"We  have  said  that  Louisa's  misfortunes  had  forced  her  to  neglect 
her  dearest  friends,  but  as  soon  as  they  learnt  the  fresh  blow  that 
had  struck  her,  they  came  in  crowds  to  make  her  offers  of  service. 
Louisa  suffered  herself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  of  her  childhood ;  but  her  delicate  constitution  had  been  so 
shaken,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  that  threatened  her  life. 
However,  her  youth,  seconded  by  the  careful  nursing  of  her  friend, 
triumphed  over  the  disease,  and  she  slowly  recovered  her  health.  Then, 
when  she  was  able  to  contemplate  her  faded  beauty,  when  she  saw  her 
mouth  so  sensibly  disfigured,  her  pride  and  her  delicacy  made  her  re- 
solve to  disengage  her  betrothed  from  his  word.  She  wrote  to  him  an 
affecting  letter,  in  which,  after  acquainting  hint  with  her  father's  death, 
she  stated  that  circumstances  were  so  greatly  changed  that  their  union 
had  become  impossible.  She  finished  by  conjuring  him  not  to  answer 
her,  nor  to  seek  for  an  interview  with  her  that  could  only  be  painful 
to  both. 

That  letter  reached  Edward  at  the  moment  when  rich,  beyond  his 
utmost  hopes,  by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation  la  England,  he  was 
thinking  of  preparing  to  oome  and  rejoin  Louisa. 

♦  *  *  *  « 

About  two  years  after  what  I  have  just  related,  Mr.  Boak  was  sitting 
one  fine  summer  evening  in  his  garden,  playing  with  a  little  squirrel 
that  was  running  along  his  knees  and  clambering  over  his  shoulders, 
when  an  elegant  carriage  drew  up  at  the  house-door.  A  young  lady 
ali^'hted  frcm  it,  and  desired  a  moment's  interview  with  the  doctor. 
She  was  introduced  into  the  library,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  Is  it  Dr.  Boak  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  ?" 

♦'It  is,  madam;  my  name  is  Boak,"  replied  the  dentist,  with  a.  low 
bow. 

"  You  have  acquired  a  very  high  reputation,  doctor,  for  your  pro- 
fessional fckill." 

"  My  reputation,  madam,  is  greater  perhaps  than  it  deserves  to  be," 
aiodeetJy  returned  tlie  deutist.      I  believe,  however,  I  may  render  my- 


self the  justice  of  having  more  than  once  in  my  life,  relieved  the  suffer- 
ings of  my  fellow-creatures." 

"  Do  you  recollect,  doctor,  buying,  nearly  two  years  ago,  two  teeth 
from  a  poor  young  woman  ?" 

"  Yes,  certes,  I  recollect  it  perfectly  well ;  I  even  own  that  the  bar- 
gain I  made  has  ever  since  weighed  upon  my  conscience.  The  poor 
child  was  in  great  distress,  and  I  have  a  hundred  times  said  to  myself  I 
ought  to  have  given  her  the  money,  and  inserted  in  old  Mrs.  Flowerby's 

mouth  a  couple  of  teeth  from  no  matter  who.    Poor  Louisa,  I 

greatly  fear  that  unfortunate  operation  may  have  been  injurious  to  her 
future  prospects." 

"What  is  it  can  have  made  you  suppose  that  ?" 

"  Scarcely  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  she  secretly  left  town, 
and  entered  as  teacher  into  a  little  village  school.  I  then  learnt  that 
instead  of  operating  upon  a  poor  labourer's  child,  as  I  thought  she  was, 
I  had  deprived  a  respectable  and  accomplished  young  lady  of  her  finest 
ornament.  I  went  to  the  village  she  lived  in,  determined  to  try  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  repair  the  misfortune  I  had  been  the  cause  of; 
but,  on  the  very  day  preceding  my  arrival,  a  young  gentleman  had  come 
for  Louisa,  had  taken  her  away  and  " 

"  Had  married  her  despite  the  loss  of  her  teeth,'''  said  the  young  lady, 
laughing. 

"  I  had  always  thought  so,"  returned  the  doctor,  whose  simplicity  had 
not  yet  permitted  him  to  recognize  the  victim  of  his  skill. 

"  But,  doctor,  look  at  me  a  little  more  attentively;  don't  you  know 
me  again  ?  I  am  Louisa,  I  have  come  to  return  you  your  money,  and 
beg  of  you  to  replace  my  teeth,  if  possible." 

"Oh  !  it's  quite  possible!  And  it  is  now  I  esteem  myself  fortunate 
in  having  them  still  in  my  possession  ;  for  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Flowerby 
having  hesitated  more  than  a  week  whether  they  should  be  put  in  or 
not,  then  learnt  that  her  misfortune  was  generally  known.  So  great 
was  the  vexation  it  caused  her,  that  she  at  once  engaged  a  passage  on 
board  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  France,  and  left  America,  for- 
getting her  friends,  her  family,  everything,  in  short — even  to  her  pre- 
cious teeth." 

The  lady's  teeth  being  replaced,  she  took  leave  of  the  dentist,  after 
inviting  him  to  dine  next  day  at  the  country  house  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Linton. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HEART. 

Oh  !  mark  the  wreck  that  blighted  love  hath  made  ; 
Oh  :  see  the  phantom  of  each  beauty  fade ; 
Oil !  watch  those  soft  blue  eyes  grow  cold  and  dim; 
They  speak  the  truth,  that  still  she  lovethhim. 

Her  joyous  step,  that  once  would  gladly  bound 
With  light'ning  swiftness  o'er  the  grass-clad  ground, 
With  the  swe-^t  f.mile,  whose  radiant  light  would  play- 
Around  her  coral  lips,  hath  died  away. 

And  mark  the  form,  that  slowly  wasting  now 
Before  each  passing  breeze,  would  seem  to  bow, 
And  say  hath  not  death's  cold  and  chilling  power 
Claim'd  for  its  own  the  drooping  soul — the  fading  flower. 

And  blighted  love — affection  once  return'd 

With  glowing  warmth,  but  now  as  coldly  spurn'd — 

Hatli  work'd  the  change ;  hath  dimmed  bright  beauty's  eye ; 

Hath  caused  the  soul  to  we  ep — the  spirit  die. 

E.  H. 


Love  Charms. — Theocritus  and  Virgil  both  introduce  women  into 
their  pastorals,  using  charms  and  incantations  to  recover  the  affections 
of  their  sweethearts.  Shakspere  represents  Othello  as  accused  of  win- 
ning Desdemona  by  conjuration  and  mighty  magic.  Miss  Blandy,  who 
was  accused  many  years  ago  for  poisoning  her  father,  persisted  in 
affirming  that  she  though  the  powder  which  her  villanous  lover  Cranston 
sent  her  to  administer  to  him  was  a  "  love-powder,"  which  was  to  con- 
ciliate lier  father's  affection  to  the  captain.  She  met  her  death  with 
this  asseveration  ;  and  her  dying  request  to  be  buried  close  to  her  father 
seems  a  corroborating  proof,  that  though  she  was  certaifily  the  cause  of 
his  premature  death,  yet  she  was  not,  in  the  blackest  sense  of  the  word, 
his  wilful  murderer. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  "  Abderites,"  a  comedy  of  one  act,  per- 
fernied  in  17J2,  written  by  the  academician  Moncrif,  a  critic,  addressing 
himself  to  the  author,  says  ; — "  The  comedies  of  Moliere  make  us  laugh, 
and  we  cry  at  those  of  La  Chaussee  ;  but  we  neither  laugh  nor  cry  at 
your  '  Abderites.'  Like  Thcognes,  called  by  the  Athenians  the  poet  of 
snow,  you  keep  us  in  jjerfect  apathy,  without  exciting  the  least  emotloq 
either  of  grief  or  Joy.'' 
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ALICE  HOME; 


OK, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
{Continued  from  our  kui,) 

CHAPTER  CLXVII. 

BIK  CHAKIES  HOME's  PREPARATIONS  FOR  DEPARTURE.— HIS  IKTER- 
VIEW  -WITH  ALICE  AND  MARGARET. 

Sir  Charles  Home  continued  making  arrangements  for  his  depar- 
ture. Money  he  secured  about  his  person,  as  well  as  jewellery,  besides 
other  things  that  he  thought  would  be  required. 

^  He  had  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  in  readiness  in  the  square  at  nine 
0  clock  the  next  evening,  to  start  instantly  for  Dover.  It  was  not  at 
his  own  door  that  Sk  Charles  caused  the  chaise  to  wait  for  him,  but  at 
some  distance  from  his  residence,  at  a  spot  that  he  could  command  from 
nu  window. 

Soon  his  arrangements  were  completed,  and  he  then  seriously  began 
10  consider  of  breaking  the  intelligence  of  his  instant  departure  to 
Alice  ;  for  that  purpose  he  sought  her  in  her  own  room. 

Alice,  my  darling  Alice,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  she  rose  to  greet  him. 

1  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  dearest." 

''^  Farewell,  father!"  said  Alice,  apprehensively;  '<what  mean  you  ?" 
time  "  *  journey,  Alice,  that  may  detain  me  some 

"  A  journey,  father;  think  of  it." 
Jfl  h^^.  dearest;  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  cannot  remain  here, 
but  must  take  «y  departure  to-morrow  evening  for  the  continent." 

le^..Z"\^.'''^  'V'"        ""^y      """^^^  ^  moment  you  must 

eave  me;  there  is  something  that  1  cannot  understand;  something 

that  I  fear,  yet  I  know  not  what." 

''Fear  nothing,  my  darling  Alice,"  said  Sir  Charles  ;  "but  live  to 
make  Horace  and  yourself  happy,  and  believe  me  I  am  happy  in  seeing 
you  so.  CircumstaHces  have  happened  that  make  it  indispensably  ne 
last  long  "^"^^  '  ^^"'"^y-  n^ay'or  may  not 

J  But  tell  me  why  yoH  must  leave  thus.  There  must  surely  be 
some  cause  and,  as  you  love  me,  dear  father,  tell  me,  confide  in  me 
the  cause  of  all  your  late  disorder  ana  unhappiness." 

we'l'i  .^Zfj"'!       '  ^^PPJ''  ^^'''^ '  ^^"^^e       nearest,  I  am 

t  I         take-you  will  know  the  cause  of  it  ere 

Jong,  but  now  I  wish  you  joy  and  happiness-farewell.    Think  of  me 
wnen  i  am  away. 

vomTTk      ^^l'  "'"^^  ™"8t.    I  had  rather 

you  bad  been  ^,th  us;  Horace  would  have  looked  up  to  you  as  to  his 
own  parent;  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you  return,  I  hope  " 

Hope  not  Alice  ;  but  I  will  write  to  you,  and  to  Horace-farewell." 
T„hI  ?  I  ™^  ''""''^  1'^i"ed  the  apartment. 

«n^^d  in  that  on?-  ''''  ^^^^^^  him  was 

f"rfT  iiJ,  .  "'gh  too  power- 

wept  '  ^^""'^  '^^^^"^       ^'^'"y  Sir  Charles  Home 

h  7?*'  ^h?"  ''h"  had  «tained  his  hand  in  human  gore,  who 
had  looked  on,  with  an  unnitying  eye,  upon  human  misery,  such  asTew 
could  endure,  and  such  as  few  men  ever  .aw,  who  was  hard  of  hear?  and 
JeTlie  wepL  '  'y^"'^^'^'''  ^'^^  '^^ntred  in  himsdf- 

Many  thoughts  rushed  through  his  brafn.  He  thought  of  years  now 
Pin  s  h"7r  '°  ''T'  of  innocence  and  hap 

ba"l  0?  whrf  h'T^'k*"'  ''''  to  Sir  Charles  was  iheremem- 

or That  he  was  n'ow  """"^^^'^  remembrance 

•f  "e  worM^L'^hLT  T''  ^'^"'"^  Home  was  again  the  man 

anin^!*Ti      .   ^         but  a  short  time  b-.fore,  cool  and  calculating- 

.or.:o?,ifr  ^'^^^^^^'^  ^^^^  wthertofn  hi; 

he  bln'^rLITt^i'  '^""'"^  ^^^"^^  ^«^<^» 

Of  them  Jn  thu  1^  1™  '"^  «:'l'S«"tly,  burning  the  far  greater  par 
h*.  h,T"  K  f  employment  he  remained  for  some  time,  ^nd  when 
t.lt:ilTT  ''t "^'^^  ^  ^"^f"'  --^'^  over  the  va^ioSs 

Then  "  /-^^T"  ""^'"^  ^'^^^  ^''bit  of  making  u«e  of 

pos.ll  ^  r"',.^"/''""'^'^^"'"  iron  chest  he  had,  and  carefully  took 
ZT  tIITTI''  •'--ver.ed  into  cash,  besides  sometw 
lonrtimeTelnT''"'^  fe  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  and  for  a 

''  YeT  V?  T   S  'If =  •^"«*h'  h«  «»^^ted  up,  Lnd  said.- 

lefj  herlTthi  Vn  ^  I'ear  from  me  that  I 

to  become  .hat  .he  ought 
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Sir  Charles  Home  strode  to  and  fro  in  his  own  apartment,  as  if  in 

deep  thought 

"  She  must  know  nothing,"  he  said,  "  from  words.  She  will  know- 
more  when  I  am  gone  ;  but  I  will  tell  her-taunt  and  defy  her-turn 
they  mTy  ^"'^  together  seek  what  reven^tt 

^  "  I  shall  not  be  long  here,  and  shall  be  very  unlikely  to  fail  in  escap- 
ing. All  the  arrangements  1  have  made  are  secret,  and  unknown  to. 
any  one  save  myself.  I  gave  all  necessary  instructions,  and  it  is  alL 
sate  and  secret. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ments  pause,  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  which  was  soon  answered  bv 
a  servant.  * 
"  Is  Margaret  Home  within  2"  inquired  Sir  Charles. 
"  Yes,  Sir  Charles." 

"  Then  tell  her  to  attend  me  here.    I  desire  to  speak  with  her  " 
'•  Yes,  Sir  Charles,"  was  the  obedient  reply,  and  the  servant  vanished. 
Now,"  thought  Sir  Charles,  "  I  must  be  firm,  and  I  can  defy  her 
I  to  do  her  worst,  set  her  threats  at  naught,  and  desire  hei  to  go  about^ 
her  business.    She  can  expect  no  mercy  from  me.    She  has  shown 
none,  and  she  will  receive  none,  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly,  but  they  had  scarce  done,  ere  Mar-^ 
garet  Home  entered  the  library  without  being  anHounced,  and  clos^ 
ing  the  door  after  her,  she  advanced  towards  Sir  Charles,  saying,— 

"  1  understand.  Sir  Charles  Home,  that  you  desired  some  conversation! 
with  me." 

"I  desired  to  speak  to  you,  certainly,  Margaret  Home,"  said  Sir 
Charles  ;  and  then  he  paused.  Margaret  noted  the  pause,  and  believing 
that  It  arose  from  dread  of  herself,  she  said, — 

"  Speak  out,  Sir  Charles  ;  do  not  fear  saying  what  you  desire  tome."- 
"  It  is  this,  then,  Margaret  Home,"  said  Sir  Charles,  in  a  cold,  stern 
voice.    "  Your  cool  ingratitude,  and  disgraceful  behaviour  to  those  who 
have  cherished  and  nourished  you,  and  who  have  acted  the  part  of 
a  parent  " 

"  Meaning  yourself,  Sir  Charles  ;  go  on,"  said  Margaret,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  the  baronet. 

"  Yes.  your  abominable  ingiatitude  renders  it  imperatively  necessary 
for  me  to  take  some  immediate  steps  towards  punishment.  It  is  my 
duty  to  myself  to  forbid  your  longer  remaining  in  this  house." 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Margaret.  "  Are  you  prepared  to  take  a  more 
extensive  one  for  my  accommodation  ?  I  think  you  will  then  deserve  my 
approbation." 

"Insolence!"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles.  "Know,  Margaret  Home,, 
that  this  house  no  longer  affords  you  an  asylum— you  have  no  longer  a*^ 
right  to  a  shelter  beneath  this  roof." 

"Indeed,  Sir  Charles! — who  has  a  greater?  But  have  you  forgot 
your  new  inmate?  Surely  his  presence  can't  make  mine  less  wel- 
come?" 

Sir  Chailes  winced  at  this  answer ;  nevertheless  he  had  resolved  upon 
his  course,  and  determined  to  persevere. 

"  His  presence,  as  well  as  yours,  can  be  dispensed  with.    I  believe, 
Margaret  Home,  you  leave  this  house  as  a  poor  helpless  beggar." 
"  No — no,  Sir  Charles,"  cried  Margaret,  mockingly. 
"  Save  what  you  may  have  amassed  by  pillage  and  robberj'." 
"  Never  heed  that,  Sir  Charles ;  you  can  excuse  trifles  like  these  • 
they  are  not  utter  strangers  to  you."  '' 
Margaret,  though  she  broke  not  out  into  open  anger,  was  neverthe- 
less extremely  warm,  and  she  strove  rather  to  temporise  with  Sir 
Charles,  that  she  might  taunt  him  at  an  advantage,  and  Sir  Charles,  who 
had  commenced  the  attack,  was  fast  becoming  desperate. 

"  Margaret,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  you  leave  this  house,  and  that  imme- 
diately." 

"  Not  while  it  is  your's,  Sir  Charles.  Your  fortune  is  so  connected 
with  mine,  that  I  could  not  go  voluntarily  forth  and  quit  it." 

"  You  shall  be  thrust  out  by  my  servants,  then,"  said  Sir  Charles,  iu 
great  anger;  and  remember  that  I  care  nothing  for  your  threats,  they 
are  mere  empty  vaunts.  You  know  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing.  I 
fear  you  not,  and  though  you  are  here  while  I  am  here,  this  place  may 
cease  to  be  mine." 

"  What,  sir !"  replied  Margaret  — "  you  have  not  dared  to  act 
treacherously?" 

"  I  have  dared  to  do  what  I  chose,  and  you  had  better  retire.  I  have 
desired  you  to  leave  the  house ;  quit  it,  and  compel  me  not  to  use  force 
to  make  you." 

"  To  force  only  will  I  submit,"  crie4  Margaret.  "  I  will  not  leave 
else.  But  recollect.  Sir  Charles,  such  a  line  of  conduct  may  cost  you 
your  life,  for  I  immediately  take  a  soach  to  Bow-street,  and  give  infor- 
mation, upon  which  you  will  be  appreheudcd  for  murder.  You  under- 
stand me.  Sir  Charles  ?" 

"  I  do— I  do,  and  have  learned  to  despise  the  vain,  idle  threats  that 
you  deal  in." 
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Idle,  Sir  Charles !"  almost  screamed  Margaret,  as  she  stamped  her 
foot.  "  You  know  well  you  are  guilty  of  murder— you  know  that  death 
from  the  hands  of  the  hangman  is  your  fate  " 

*'  I  do  not,  indeed.  You  are  raving,  Margaret  Home,  and  will  be 
confined,  I  predict,  for  a  lunatic.    Yes,  your  threats  are  idle." 

Marga'et's  anger  was  extreme ;  words  she  scarcely  could  utter,  or 
find  expression  enough,  when  the  library  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
the  Avenger.  Margaret  was  mute,  and  Sir  Charles  felt  himself  in  a 
dilemma.  He  motioned  Margaret  to  retire,  which  she  did.  obs?rving  at 
the  same  time, — 

"  Perhaps  your  opinion  will  change ;  this  gentleman  can  give  you 
reasons  for  many  things,  perhaps  for  this." 

"What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,"  inquired  the  Avenger;  "Sir 
Charles,  you  cannot  have  been  mad  enough  to  have  disobeyed  my  in- 
junctions respecting  the  marriage  ?" 

«' No— no,"  replied  Sir  Charles ;  "I  assure  you  I  have  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  contemplation— far  from  it;  but  I  have  some  political  calls 
to  make,  which  I  wai^t  to  get  through,  and  which  are  of  some  moment 
to  me ;  I  must  go  at  once." 

Sir  Charles  then  left  the  house,  and  the  Avenger  immediately  sought 
Margaret's  room. 


have  you  no  better,  no  warmer 


CHAPTER  CLXVIII. 

SUSPICION  AWAKENED.  SALMON'S    INFORMATION.  THB  HYPOCRI- 

TICAL  PLAN. — THE  GUARREL. 

The  peculiar  knock  of  her  father  at  the  door  of  her  chamber  was  im 
mediately  recognised  by  Margaret ;  but  it  was  recognised  wit  \  none  of 
those  feelings  which  should  live  ever  in  the  breast  of  a  child  for  its 
parent.  Was  it  Margaret's  fault,  however,  that  the  natural  ties  of  con 
sanguiniry  appeared  in  her  breast  to  have  either  never  found  a  home 
or  be  completely  deadened?  Alas!  no.  Under  better  culture,  and 
with  more  of  the  sweet  amenities  of  life  around  her,  she  might  have 
been  a  veiy  different  person  from  what  she  was.  Now  it  gave  a  pang 
to  her  father  to  find  her  just  what  he  had  laboured  bO  long  and  so  ardu- 
ously to  make  her. 

With,  perhaps,  a  lingering  touch  of  the  insanity  which  for  so  long 
had  confined  him  in  a  cell,  he  seemed  to  expect  that  he  should  find  in 
Margaret  a  loving  and  affectionate  daughter,  as  well  as  a  being  heaving 
■with  unholy  passion,  and  thij  sting  for  the  most  diabolical  revenge. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  her  character  did  not  presewt  so  remark 
able  an  anomaly  ?  No  ;  she  unhappily  had  possessed  in  her  mind  the 
germs  of  every  bad  passion,  and  most  unhappily  had  they  been  festered 
by  the  pernicious  correspond"nce  which  had  been  kept  up  with  her,  from 
early  life,  by  him  who  now  felt  it  the  severest  pang  he  had  ever  kno-«n, 
in  his  utmost  extremity  of  suffering,  to  find  her  looking  with  coldness 
upon  him,  and  receiving  the  communication  he  had  made  to  he  of  being 
her  father  with  such  absolute  indifference,  that  she  was  not  even 
prompted  to  ask  him  how  he  had  survived  so  long  the  direful  and 
wretched  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 

There  was  a  time,  some  short  space  before  that  at  which  he  made  the 
communication  of  their  near  relationship,  when  a  much  stronger  inte- 
rest would  have  been  awakened  in  Margaret's  mind  by  such  a  state- 
ment, because  she  commenced  her  guilty  career  with  a  wish  to  be 
revenged  on  Sir  Charles  Home  for  his  conduct  to  her  parents,  as  well  as 
a  hatred  of  him  for  affecting  to  bestow  upon  her  in  charity  that  which 
she  considered  should  have  been  her  own  but  for  the  chicanery  and 
hypocrisy  of  Sir  Charles  towards  his  cousin,  her  father,  in  early  life. 

Both  she  and  George  Home  forgot  that  the  original  patrimony  which 
he,  George,  had  been  deprived  of,  formed  but  a  portion,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  largest,  of  what  Sir  Charles  had  since  acquired,  although  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  nucleus  of  his  fortune.  Every  piece  of  grandeur 
or  show  of  magnificence  Margaret  bsheld  in  his  house  she  considered 
ought  to  have  been  her's,  and  her  mind  was  for  a  long  time  full  of  her 
father's  wrongs  and  her  mother's  persecu  ion. 

The  reader,  however,  is  aware  that  soon  another  passion  had  risen  up 
in  her  mi"d,  which  was  eminently  calculated  to  become,  and  did,  in 
fact,  become  the  master  one.  Tnat  passion  was  the  love  of  Horace 
Singleton -a  love  fostered  by  difficulty,  associated  with  despair  by  its 
evident  utter  hopelessness. 

All,  therefore,  that  her  father  had  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  give  a 
peculiar  bias  to  her  mind,  which  induced  her  to  forego  all  considerations 
of  honour,  virtue,  or  re.i^ion.  The  mode  of  manifestmg  that  peculiar 
bias  she  had  formed  for  herself,  and  he  now  felt  that  it  was  only  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance  that  her  fee  ini-'s  of  revenge  against  Alice  as  a 
rival,  and  Hora'^e  Singleton  as  a  man  who  had  slighted  her  advances, 
tall  ed  with  his  desi  e  to  be  revenged  on  his  cousin. 

S)me  such  thou'^hts  as  t^ese  were  parsing  through  Margaret's  mind 
whan  tier  father  arrived,  and  they  were  not  .strangtrH  to  his  breast. 

She  opened  the  door  herself,  and  then,  without  a  word  of  greeting, 
walked  to  her  seat  again. 


"  Margaret,"  he  said,  mournfully, 
reception  for  me  than  this  ?" 

"  My  heart  is  cold,"  ^he  replied  ;  "  but  you  are  welcome.  You  come 
to  aid  me  for  my  revenge,  and  you  are  welcome."  ,  , 

"  Methought  when  last  we  met,  Margaret,  fome  chord  of  feehng 
seemed  touched  in  vour  breast,  and  you  looked  upon  me  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  daughter."  r      v  »» 

"  It  was  a  momentary  weakness,"  said  Margaret ;  "  I  am  better  now. 

"  A  weakness  ?" 

"  Ay  If  you  are  my  father,  you  have  taught  me  to  have  feelmgs 
and  opinions  strangely  at  war  with  anything  li^e  kindly  sympathies; 
but  enough  of  that— I  love,  and  am  slighted,  scorned  by  him  I  have 
condescended  to  sue  to,  and  will  have  revenge.  Help  me  effectually  to 
that,  and  I  am  your  most  dutiful  daughter." 

You  shall  be  helped  to  that  most  effectually,  Margaret.  I  give 
you  my  word  you  sha  I  have  ample  revenge.  I  have  strong  suspicions 
that  Sir  Charles  is  playing  with  me  a  double  game,  and  that  he  is  even 
now  concocting  a  secret  marriage  between  Alice  and  Horace  Smgleton. 
How  in  such  an  event,  he  thinks  to  avoid  my  vengeance,  I  cannot  divme, 
except  by  suicide,  and  that  would  give  me  all  the  revenge  I  require. 

"  He  dare  not  wed  Alice  to  Singleton,"  cried  Margaret,  with- sudden 
vehemence.    "  He  dare  not— and  even  if  he  dared  to  be  so  madly 
vigorous  in  his  opposition  to  my  will,  I  have  the  means  of  wringing  her 
heart,  at  the  same  time  that  I  achieve  the  vengeance  of  death  against 
IT.  _u„ii         r^^^e.r,  chaii  inrk  in  his  food:  for  myself  I  care 


not,  80  that  I  have  my  revenge 
him  in  wine.    He  cannot,  he  wi  1 


do  not 
the  poison,  and  j 
^hile 


him.    He  shall  die— poison  shall  lurk  in  his  food 

he  shall  die  by  poison,  I  can  give  it 
ot  refuse  to  drink  one  glass  to  my  . 
affected  repentance-I  will  meet  artifice  by  artifice.  If  I  am  assured 
of  this  marriage  having  t.ken  place,  I  will  assume  what  they  will  esteem 
a  virtue,  and  will  sin  ulate  a  feeling  L  never  knew-repent^nce ;  and 
then  I  will  succeed  in  swooping  down  upon  them  like  an  avengmg  devil. 

George  Home  shrunk  back  from  the  wild  maniacal  gestures  of  Mar- 
garet as  she  spoke.    Truly,  he  found  he  had  raised  a  spirit  he  could 

M^arSIei,  Margaret,"  he  cried,  "  be  neither  rash  nor  precipitate  in 
what  you  do.    Let  me  make  ample  preparation  to  save  you  ium  the 
consequences  of  the  act  you  meditate." 
"  I  can  save  myself." 

"  Whitlriifrto  me  ?  Can  I  not  die  when  it  shaU  please  me  so  to 
do »  Truly,  Providence  has  been  kind  in  one  instance  to  its  creatures, 
in  leaving  them  the  power  cf  quitting  life  whenever  it  shall  possess  no 
further  inducements."  _ 
"  Nay,  hear  me;  1  can  be  politic  as  well  as  dangerous.  Suppose  I 
should  contrive  to  fix  the  stigma  of  Horace  Singleton  s  death  upon  Sir 
Charles  Home  ?" 

«•  Is  that  possible  ?"  t  v,„» 

"  Yes— all  is  possible  to  patient  endurance  and  consideration  ;  I  have 
done  greater  wouders  than  that.    I  will  not  say  that  the  precise  re- 
sources present  themselves  at  once  to  my  imagination,  but  I 
anticipate  great  difficulty  in  the  matter.    You  hav=;  t 
surely  some  of  it  might  be  conveyed  into  Sir  Charles  s  possession 
the  remainder  was  used  for  the  de-truciion  of       fee  Sing  eton. 

"  It  would  be  a  brave  revenge  against  them  all,"  said  Mai garet,  with 
exultation  ;  "  peison  the  lover,  and  hang  the  father  for  the  deed, 
leaving  the  daughter  to  the  double  pangs  that  must  forever  mhabit 
her  breast.    She  would  go  mad,  surely." 

«<  And  y^tTwould  not  have  her  do  so,  for  she  would,  by  living  in  a 
fantastic  world  of  thought,  escape  the  agony  that  I  wish  to  be  hers  m 
reality." 

"  Yes.  yes,"  exclaimed  George  Home ,  ^  ■  j,, 

suchaf;ntasticworld-I  have  inhabited  the  cell  of  a  maniac,  Mar- 
garet, but  with  returning  reason  came  the  return  of  the  one  great  pas- 
sion ;f  my  life-revenge  against  him  who  drove  me  to  destitution  and 
despair-revenge  against  him  who  with  an  unholy  pasn^n  persecuted 
your  mother,  until  she  lay  down  to  die,  without  one  circur.istaiice  to 
sojthe  the  pangs  of  death." 

"  It  shall  be  done-it  shall  be  done.  Do  you  provide  the  means  of 
miking  this  accusation  against  Sir  Charles  effective,  and  I  wul  be  ready 

*  "There  wasTslight  movement  at  the  door,  and  the  Avenger  sprung^ 
to  his  feet,  drawing  at  the  same  moment  from  his  breast  a  poniard 
"  Wh  .t  is  that,"  he  cried;  "  are  we  watched  ?" 

A  knock  on  tne  panelli  g  of  the  door  immediately  came  upon  thelrfl 
ears,  and  Marga  et  stepped  towards  it. 

<•  H.ish.  hu  h,  "  shr  sail  ;  "  you  will  judge  if  there  is  danger,  wh^^ 
you  see  who  is  the  intruder."  , 
She  ..pened  the  door,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  no  other  thw 
Salman,  the  spy  of  the  astrologer,  and  who   for  th«  l'>v^  of 
Sprigris,  was  heedlessly  aiding  in  the  perpetration  of  so  ^^uch  ylUwaj 


I  have,  I  believe,  lived  in 


J 


"  Wdat  now?"  said  Margaret;  "  how  dare  you  " 

hiJ  Z^'l    m  '^  her  father;  "  I  knovv  this  man-come  in.  leave 
"?er''.SHTr'''T-  ^^"•'-l^i'n.andheknowsme'' 
\es,   said  Salmon;  "  we  knows  one  ai^other." 

''Spriggs/''""*"^'  Salmon,  what  brings  you  here?" 

W     "  Well,  well,  but  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"  Married  ?"  exclaimed  Margaret 

"  1  our  plan  ?"  ' 

I  m  blessed  if  I  know  what  yer  means  " 

"  You  did  not?" 

"  You— are —joking,  Salmon." 
"  No,  1  ain't." 

"  You  really  then  know  nothing  of  " 

aZ^Vr'^'^^^V.^'^  ^y'^^  anlled  him  to  the  win 

Salmo  ''""^'^  ^''^       '°  the  face,  "Poison  -'^ 

Salmon  gave  a  great  sneeze,  and  then  said,-  ' 

l^n,  what  did  you  say'" 
"  Poison  !" 

"  Pizon?  whaf  pizon,  eh 

heri.^'..X'ar"t  w?;LTl"f  ^  T^^"^-'  "  h«  turned  on  his 
do  nothing.    Farewrn."  ^  ^iH  then, 

But-but  what  about  Spriggs?"  said  Salmon. 
.taircasT""  '"'^  """"'^^  "trode  down  the 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


^^I?lZ5?i^IW?5?IlY  MISCELLANY, 


GILBERT  AND  WALTER; 

OR,  THE  TWO  COUSINS 
there  ar=e„,„gh  to  makl  f "'i-S  f""  and  raw-still 

crtV?f-rx'r?S^^^^ 

near,  ever  eafliest\vLn  the  h.fM  ^'^^^  '^^"g" 


of  great    ^ren^th  «  h     ^-T  ^         ^^""^^^^  y°""g  '"an,  possessed 
'•I  cL..onf  b^^««t  Of  the  beholder 

toef  -^ri.::::-^  so,ere  /  had  .or^. 

that  resp'e^t        '''''''  '       conformable  to  your  wishes  m 

^  th:tr'brghToroV:h:Xch^      ^-^^^  -  ^-^^ 

that  m  this  moist  country-the  marshes  are  clear  of  all  intruders  r 
believe,  so  we  may  go  without  fear  or  danger."  intruders, 
You  design  to  ride  down  to  the  river  ? '  said  Gilbert 

unaware/'  'l^TX'J'^T  '^^'^  ^he  long-shanked  gentry 

unawares.    ^Ve  will  take  but  a  single  bird  each,  and  then  we  can  do 

alwavslT^T"''"l%  I^«"«tlike  my  fatheVs  old  huntsman  wh« 

'hlt  L  he  wn'inT  the  matt'er  of 

S  hu  "'^  ^^'"^^If'       is  always  too  ready 

way  and   ha?"'  '   ''^"^  '  ^^'^  thing  must  be  done  this 

himsef""  "  ^"^^  understood  his  jargon  as  well  as 

i     ;;  Be  it  as  you  list  cousin ;  I  have  carried  a  hawk  on  my  fist  ere  now  " 

self  eve'ry  nomem  "I'  ''^'''"'  ^"^^'"^^  ^^'^  P'^^"* 

huntsman-rr  .  '  ''''^       ^'""^^^        father's  and  the  old- 

re^^th^r  /m  the  latter  was  a  very  despot  in  all  matters 

Th  V         f  '^'^                       «-t  unohserveT 

I  hey  rode  along  the  banks  of  a  broad  a:^d  gently-flowine  stream  W 

"  There  ought  to  b.  a  heron  here,"  said  Walter  to  his  dousin. 
Thrnww  '^''^  *  ^^""^  arose  with  his  claRging  cry 

Throwing  his  long  legs  behind  him,  he  rose  high  upon  the  morning 

ashout'offn?       ^''^  ^  ''^'^  P'"^^'        then  threw  him  off  with 

Lr  wake    t  r^^^^^^^  J'l^  ^'^^er  as  the  hawk  rose  In 

i  Waiter  v,>wi^^^  .h  \  ^'^'"'^  ^  great  height.  In  the  meantime, 
t^ew  his  own  ^frd  ^ith  something  approaching  earnestness,  and 
Ilr  Tin  th.T  ,  "  ^"T  ^"'^       bi^d  "^o^nted  the 

keep  he  ^r/enr''t       \  endeavouring  to 

keep  the  ascendant,  at.rt  preparing  its  defence,  and  tho^e  who  know  the 
force  anddexterity  of  this  bird,  in  striking  out  its  neck  and  blak  ^^lil 
not  be  sun,r,sed  that  Gilbert's  hawk,  the  first  to  stoop  at  its  quarry 
wa  transfixed  by  its  long  javelin-like  beak.  The  bird  fell  flutS^ 
to  the  earth,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  dead.  Walterl  b"  d  waf 
more  successful,  and  struck  its  quarry. 

"There  goes  your  bird,"  said  Walter,  with  a  laugh,  "to  rest  at 
S^r::^""  ''''''  ^'^^"^'^  you  hawk  in  the  land  of  spirit 

dJJr""'"  services  before  I  shall,"  replied  Gilbert,  burying  his 

Sd  h"  1  '  ""T^  '  ^^«PP^^  ^'^^  his  horse,  but  re! 

^  '  spouted  out  of  the  wound. 

lortMs/'        ^^'^'^  drew  his  sword.  "Youshallpay 

ou^Jv^^^nZ/r""".*'?-'  ^"^  '^'"'^  They  both  foueht  furi^ 

Wa  ter's  loss  o7hf  h  ''  ''"''^^         ^-''^'^  -"'^"''^^  '  ^^t 

...rvivn!                         '°  ^'^^t  he  fell  down  insensible.  The 

stXTH  T' vf  horse,  galloped  back  towards  Mar- 

ou  o?hf  1^',    '  '^^"^  ''""^  •^^^  ''^^  ^"'^  lifted 

out  ot  his  saddle,  and  carried  in. 

*'  Where  is  Waiter- my  son,  Walter?"  exclaimed  the  old  man  who 

Tow  h??H     ""^r:  '™  ^'"^  -ith  a  father";  lo^e.' 

now  he  thought  there  was  danger.  ' 

bv^^^^r^'T'.''^!   ^^T^^   artculate  that  they  had   been    set  upon 
ZuTL^Tlr'''-''  ^"'^  ''''  ^^'^  --in 

Great  was  the  grief  of  old  Marstellen,  when  he  heard  his  s^n  was  no 
mo^e.  He  immediately  collected  h.s  vassals  together,  and  rode  down 
m  forc3  until  tht  y  came  to  the  spot  where  th«  un.-appy  man  was  re- 
ported to  have  peris.e.;  but  Ihey  cou'd  find  no-hing-Tre  whs  no 
t  ace  of  any  thing.  There  were  d  ops  of  bloo.l  seen,  and^he  maVks  of  a 
.truggle-at  least,  what  they  believed  to  be  suck;  but  it  wa  u„  er! 
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tain,  aad  they  were  compelled  to  return  without  effecting  their  object, 
and  informed  Gilbert,  who  was  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
them  a  more  distinct  account. 

He  could  not  account  for  the  absence  of  the  dead  body.  It  might  be 
that  the  outlaws  had  draggged  the  body  away,  and  concealed  it.  But 
though  this  satisfied  the  baron,  yet  it  could  not  satisfy  his  own  con- 
science. He  reflected  upon  it  more  and  more  ;  but  was  utterly  unable 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

Gilbert  Marstellen,  upon  his  recovery,  rode  all  over  the  spot  of  the 
encouncer,  and  yet  he  coula  not  more  clear  up  the  difficulty  than  his 
uncle  could  ;  but  believed  that  the  body  was  carried  away  for  some  pur- 
pose that  he  could  not  guess  at. 

Time  wore  on,  and  he  ceased  to  think  any  longer  about  the  matter, 
and  Gilbert  was  declared  heir  to  his  uncle's  estates ;  and  being  now  an 
orphan,  his  father  having  died,  he  was  requested  by  his  uncle  to  reside 
under  the  same  roof  with  himself.  This,  of  course,  Gilbert  readily 
agreed  to. 

Under  his  uncle's  auspices,  Gilbert  wooed  a  lady  of  great  wealth  and 
beauty,  who  was,  indeed,  affianced  to  his  cousin  Walter,  when  very 
young.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  as  amiable  and  accomplished. 
Gilbert  believed  that,  in  wedding  her,  he  should  attain  the  height  of 
felicity. 

But  men  are  apt  to  overvalue  that  which  they  have  not  attained, 
while  they  undervalue  what  they  have  got.  And  thus  it  was  with 
Gilbert,  ever  restless,  and  ever  seeking  out  for  something  besides  his 
present  possessions,  so  that  one  thing  being  obtained,  it  always  left  an- 
other to  be  done.  He  now  courted  the  maiden  with  assiduity  and  ten- 
derness.   She  smiled  upon  his  suit,  and  Gilbert  lelt  happy. 

"I  think,  boy,"  said  old  Marstellen — it  was  his  usual  mode  of  ad- 
dress to  his  nephew — "  I  think  you  ought  to  bring  your  affairs  to  a 
close  now.  You,  surely,  don't  intend  to  court  all  the  days  of  your 
lile— always  to  stand  on  the  threshold,  and  never  enter  the  mansion  ?" 

"  Surely  not,  good  uncle;  but  I  would  not  venture  upon  anything  de- 
finite, until  I  had  your  sanction." 

"  That  is  very  right,  my  boy  ;  buL  why  did  you  not  ask?  I  fear  you 
are  a  laggard  in  love.  Hold  up  thy  head,  man — it  may  be  thy  first 
feat ;  but  be  not  ashamed — do  as  I  counsel  thee — ask  her  consent,  and 
wed  her.  You  may  refer  her  father  or  friends  to  me.  I  will  satisfy 
them." 

My  generous  uncle  and  beneiactor,"  said  Gilbert,  dropping  on  one 
knee,  "  I  o  we  you  more  gratitude  than  ever  I  can  express.  Accept 
my  thanks.  I  will  do  your  bidding  this  very  day,  if  it  please  you  to 
permit  it." 

"  Ay,  I  permit  it — nay,  enjoin  it ;  go  when  thou  wilt." 

"  That  day,  Gilbert  rode  out  to  the  dwelling  of  his  beloved,  and 
■wooed  her.  He  pressed  for  an  early  day,  and  hoped  for  a  favourable 
answer.  The  answer  was  given,  and  the  day  appointed,  and  Gilbert 
Tode  back  to  his  uncle's  with  tliC  news.  He  had  to  pass  the  spet 
where  his  cousin  fell.  There  had  been  a  willow  planted.  Then  it  was 
a  mere  sapling,  now  it  was  a  full-grown  tree,  and  a  mound  had  been 
raised  at  its  base.  He  came  to  this  spot,  and  started  when  he  beheld  a 
figure  retiring  beneath  the  tree.  He,  however,  appro rched  it;  but  as 
he  neared  it,  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head,  and  he  shook  as  if  he 
were  seized  with  a  tertian. 

The  figure  arose,  and  made  towards  him,  but  he  instinctively 
drew  back. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Baron  of  Marstellen  lives  hereabout  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  at  yonder  halls,"  replied  Gilbert,  with  difficulty. 

"  It  is  a  few  years  since  I  was  here,"  said  the  stranger,  speaking 
slowly,  and  looking  around.  "  But  then  this  tree  grew  not  here,  nor 
was  that  mound  raited  there,  else  I  should  know  the  spot." 

Gilbert  heard  no  more ;  but  spurring  his  horse,  he  galloped  home 
with  all  the  speed  the  animal  could  make,  and  entered  ttie  castle-yard 
without  speaking.    He  dismounted,  and  entered  the  hall. 

"  I  have  seen  him  ! — I  have  seen  him  !"  he  exclaimed,  convulsively; 
but  he  could  say  no  more,  and  he  fell  into  a  lit,  -and  fit  on  fit  f  ollowed 
in  rapid  succession,  till  the  hour  of  midnight  chimed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery,  when  he  departed  this  life. 

His  uncle  grieved  for  him,  as  for  an  only  son,  and  his  funeral  was  per- 
formed with  great  ceremony ;  but  on  the  same  evening  as  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  a  stranger  desired  to  see  the  baron.  He  was  in- 
troduced, and  the)  rcma-ned  in  private  for  some  hours,  and  when  they 
emerged,  the  baron  proclaimed  him  his  son.  Walter  was  restored  to  him. 
He  had  been  carried  away  by  some  merchants,  who,  passing,  saw  him 
lifeless;  but  he  recovered  to  cheer  his  father's  last  days  in  peace  and 
happiness. 


A  passionate  temper  renders  a  man  unfit  for  advice,  deprives  him  of 
liis  reason,  robs  him  of  all  that  is  great  or  noble  in  his  nature,  makes 
him  unfit  for  conversation,  destroys  friendship,  changes  ju6tic»  into 
cruelty,  and  turo$  all  ox:^er  into  confusion, 


CONRAD  AND  AURELIE ; 

OR,    THE    ADVENTURES    OF    A  NIGHT. 

The  young  and  lovely  Aurelie  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  seven- 
teew  before  a  crowd  of  suitors  pressed  forward  for  her  hand,  and 
amongst  the  number,  Conrad  St.  Heinrick,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  baron, 
upon  whom  she  looked  with  the  greatest  tenderness  :  their  eyes  were 
nearly  similar,  and,  as  far  as  features  went,  might  be  traced  a  similarity 
of  disposition. 

The  father  of  Aurelie,  the  Marquis  Hubert,  was  a  man  of  grave  and 
retired  habits,  seldom  or  never  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  his  study, 
or  those  of  the  chapel  adjoining  his  chateau,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  lite,  a  secluded  devotee,  gloomy  and  austere;  and 
it  was  only  through  her  mother,  the  naarchioness,  that  the  charming 
Aurelie  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  gay  world,  where  she  now  and 
then  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  beholders. 

At  length  the  marquis  died,  leaving  the  marchioness  and  Aurelie  to 
bewail  his  loss,  and,  upon  reading  his  will,  it  was  discovered  he  had 
left  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  neighbouring  convent  of  St. 
Michael,  for  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  widow  and  her  child  removed  to  a  more 
humble  roof,  and  to  sustain  her  fallen  dignity,  the  marchioness  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  hauteur  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  foreign  to  her.  and  above  all,  she  dreaded  nothing  more  than 
making  a  match  for  her  daughter  in  a  lower  rank  of  life. 

♦'My  dear  girl,"  she  would  say,  "when  your  lather  was  alive  we 
had  enough,  and  to  spare,  but  now  we  need,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  sustain  our  rank  and  position  in  society." 

"My  beloved  mother,"  would  reply  Aurelie,  "I  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  you  say ;  but,  nevertheless,  rank  alone,  without  affection 
for  my  husband,  will  never  make  me  happy." 

"Those  are  obsolete  notions,  my  child;  love  and  such  like  are  out  of 
fashion— we  must  consider  our  interest." 

"I  have  not  yet  learned,  dear  mother,  to  disguise  my  feelinga ; 
but  "  .  „ 

"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  that  Coarad  St«  Heinrick. 

"  He  has  rank,  mamma." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  Aurelie." 

"  And  he  is  esteemed  honourable." 

"  But  he  is  very  poor,  and,  by  an  union  with  bis  house  should  your 
family  be  large  it  would  swallow  up  your  whole  income  ;  besides,  at 
present,  he  is  dependent  on  his  father." 

Aurelie  made  ne  reply,  but  hung  her  head,  while  a  crimson  blush 
suffused  her  face  and  shoulders. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  marchioness,  "  how  will  you  be  able  to 
make  that  appearance  in  the  world  your  youth  and  beauty  entitle 
you  to  2" 

"I  care  little  for  show,  mamma,"  returned  the  blushing  girl. 
"  As  yet,  you  know  little  of  the  world,  Aurelie,  or  you  would  not 
talk  so." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  mamma,  and  assure  you  I  am  not  very  anxious 
about  it." 

"  You  know  not  of  what  you  speak,  child  ;  let  nae  tell  you  nothing 
enhances  a  woman's  dignity  so  much  as  the  homage  paid  her  beauty." 

"  1  despise  the  empty  flatterers,"  returned  Aurelie,  with  a  curl  of  her 
under  lip  and  firmness  of  tone  which  caused  her  mother  to  regard  her 
for  some  minutes  in  profound  silence. 

After  a  short  time  she  said, — 

"  Aurelie,  am  1  to  consider  that  speech  as  said  in  defiance  of  my 
wisiies?" 

Aurelie  was  still  silent. 

"If  so,"  continued  the  marchioness,  as  she  left  the  room  with  a 
haughty  air,  "  I  expect  you  will  not  forget  the  respect  due  to  yourself, 
or  me,  by  any  wilful  act  of  disobedience." 

When  her  mother  left  the  apartment  the  tears  fell  fast  from  the  eyes 
of  the  beauteous  girl— she  saw  that  the  long  cherished  hope  of  being 
the  bride  of  Courad  was  dashed  t»  the  earth,  and  nothing  ren-ained  but 
to  become  the  wife  of  one  the  loved  not,  or  live  a  life  of  celibacy  :  the 
former  she  dreaded  more  that  the  latter,  for  to  her  the  idea  of  being 
compelled  to  pass  her  life  in  the  routine  of  duties,  where  her  affections 
were  not  eiilisted,  seemed  so  withering  a  task  that  she  shuddered  at  ibM 
thought  as  it  rose  before  her  mind.  • 

It  was  one  evening,  while  brooding  over  her  misfortunes  in  her  soli"? 
tary  chamber,  that  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  window  startled  her  froitt 
her  reverie.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  bewildered,  and  was  about  to 
scream,  when  her  eye  rested  on  the  fjrm  of  Conrad,  as  he  essayed  in 
vain  to  open  the  lattice. 

Joy  and  pride  were  the  feelings  that  took  possession  of  her  mind  as 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  arid  unbolted  the  small  window— joy  at  his  pre- 
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sence  and  offended  pride,  that  he  should  presume  to  take  so  great  a 
liberty,  and  she  exclaimed, — 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  might  have  chosen  a  fitter  place  of  meeting,  and 
be  assured  I  think  lightly  of  the  man  who  would  thus  intrude  upon  my 
privacy." 

"  Adorable  Aurelie  !"  cried  Conrad,  casting  himself  at  her  feet ;  "  the 
leve  I  feel  for  you  must  plead  my  only  apology." 

"Can  that  be  love,"  returned  Aurelie,  "  that  for  its  own  gratification 
would  cause  its  object  endless  trouble  and  despair  ?" 

"  God  forbid  I  should  be  the  cause  of  auger  to  one  so  dear  to  me." 

"  You  know  tlie  haughty  temper  of  my  mother  i" 

"  I  do," 

"  Then  why  visit  me  thus  ?'' 

"  It  was  the  knowledge  she  would  deny  me  to  you  that  made  me 
do  so." 

"  Then  if  it  be  against  her  will,  be  assured  it  must  be  against  miue 
also.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  child  to  obey.    I  pray  you  leave  me." 

"  Remember,  Aurelie,  it  is  the  only  time  that  I  can  see  you ;  must  I 
relinquish  you  for  ever?" 

"  Did  I  say  that,  Conrad  ?" 

"  No,  my  beloved;  but  your  words  were  tantamount  to  a  denial." 

"Ah,  Conrad!"  sighed  Aurelia,  "you  little  know  the  conflict  that 
agitates  my  bosom — the  strife  between  love  and  duty  " 

"  Bless  thee,  angel,  for  that  word,"  interrupted  Conrad,  rising  from 
liis  knee  ;  "  I,  then,  am  dear  to  thee — you  love  me  !  ' 

"  Did  I  say  so?"  asked  Aurelie,  in  confusion. 

"  If  I  heard  right,  you  did,  ray  love." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Coniad,  do  not  misconstrue  my  words ;  lam 
•gitated— I  " 

"  You  surely  would  not  retract  that  which  has  proved  the  happiest 
iBoment  of  my  life ;— yes,  my  beloved  Aurelie,  I  will  believe  you 
love  me." 

"  Oh,  Conrad  !  Conrad  !"  sighed  the  maiden  ;  "  I  have  acted  wrongly 
in  allowing  you  to  beset  me  thus." 

"  But  I  have  gained  the  confession  of  your  love,  which  will  be  my 
guiding  star." 

"  Foolish  maiden  that  I  was,"  said  Aurelie,  "  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  thus  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  myself!" 
"  You,  then,  do  not  love  me,  Aurelie?" 
"  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  retract  my  word  1" 
"  And  wherefore  would  you?" 

"  Is  it  seemly  for  a  mai.len,  think  you,  to  confess  her  love?" 

"  Not  if  you  deem  the  object  of  it  false,  and  would  betray  it.  Do  you 
inspect  my  honour  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Conrad  ;  Heaven  forWd  ! — but  " 

"  Seal  the  contract  with  a  kiss,  enchantress  of  my  soul,  and  I  am 
thine  for  ever  " 

Conrad  then  passed  his  arm  around  her  slender  waist,  and  Implanted 
•  kiss  of  the  utmost  tenderness  upon  her  coral  lip,  which  Aurelie  re- 
ceived without  shrinking,  but  with  much  confusion. 

"  Let  me  now  entreat  of  you  to  leave  me,  Conrad.  The  hour  is  get- 
ting late ;  and  for  ever  I  forbid  your  entrance  to  this  chamber  I" 

"  Where,  then,  can  I  visit  you?" 

"  I  hardly  know." 

"  What  think  you  of  the  garden  ?" 

"  It,  then,  must  be  at  midnight !" 

"  The  hour  is  as  good  as  any  other,"  replied  Conrad,  "  and  more 
WQitei  t«  a  lover's  vows,  for  none  but  the  stars  can  hear." 
"  Then  be  it  so  " 

"  Farewell,  my  love !  To-morrow  night,  at  twelve,"  said  Conrad. 
He  then  descended  to  the  garden,  and  was  lost  among  the  bushes. 

No  sooner  was  Conrail  gone  than  Aurelie  cast  herself  upon  her  pillow, 
»nd  enjoyed  a  tranquil  sleep,  in  which  the  most  prominent  iigures  of 
ker  dreams  were  Conrad,  a  priest,  a  wedding  suit,  and  a  ling. 

*»»»»* 

On  the  following  night,  Aurelie  waited  anxiously  for  the  bell  of  the 
adjoining  convest  to  toll  the  hour  of  midnight ;  the  night  breeze  fanned 
her  cheek,  and  here  and  there  a  star  might  be  seen  through  the  inter- 
•tice«  of  the  flying  clouds. 

At  length  the  hour  tolled  on  the  midnight  air,  and  echoed  back  from 
the  adjacent  hills  ;  Aurelie  cast  her  mantle  round  her,  and  cautiously 
deiceaded  to  the  garden. 

For  some  seconds  she  listened  with  fear  and  expectation  for  the  foot- 
•teps  of  Conrad  ;  at  length  a  gentle  rustling  of  the  shrubs  caused  her 
to  start ;  she  then  whispered, — 

"  Conrad,  Is  that  you  ?" 

"  Hush  !  I  am  here,"  said  a  voice,  and  the  next  instant  she  was 
eomed  With  the  folds  of  an  ample  cloak  and  hurried  forward. 
"  Where  would  you  lead  me,  Conrad  ?" 
"  Hush  I  hush  !"  was  the  only  answer. 


"  Indeed,  Conrad,  I  dare  not  go  with  you ;  indeed  I  dare  not — my 

mother  " 

"  Quick !  quick  !"  replied  her  leader,  hurriedly. 
"  Treacherous  man !"  cried  Aurelie,  "  have  I  so  soon  to  repent  the 
folly  of  my  confession  ?    Unhand  me,  I  say." 

"  Silence !"  said  her  conductor,  in  a  tone  which  she  at  once  recog- 
nized to  be  not  that  of  Conrad.  Fear  had  now  seized  her,  and  she 
uttered  a  faint  scream. 

"  A  curse  upon  thy  croaking !"  said  the  villain  who  conducted  her, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  mouth. 

Aurelie  now  struggled  violently;  but  upon  gaining  the  garden  en- 
trance, a  second  assisted  his  companion,  and  she  was  taken  upon  a 
horse  before  the  rider,  who  clasped  her  round  the  waist. 

"  Is  it  money  you  want  i"  askod  Aurelie,  with  a  terrified  air ;  "  if  so, 
name  the  sura." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  the  man. 
"  My  life,  then,  you  seek?" 
"  No,  nor  your  life." 

"  Merciful  God  !  what  thea  can  be  your  Intentions  ?    Oh  !  Conrad — 

Conrad  !" 

"  It  is  him  we  seek,"  replied  the  man. 

"  No,  no  !"  said  Aurelie ;  "  had  ye  been  messengers  from  him,  ye 
would  have  been  more  gentle  in  your  manners.    Release  me,  I  say  1" 

"  Not  so  easily,  my  fair  one,"  said  the  conductor,  in  a  rude,  familiar 
tone. 

"  Then,  hy  the  powers  above,  you  meet  your  fate  !"  said  Aurelie,  and, 
snatching  a  dirk  which  the  horseman  carried  in  his  bejt,  she  plunged  it 
into  his  side. 

"  Help  !  help,  Lorenz  !"  cried  the  wounded  man,  and  sliding  frcm 
his  horse,  he  dragged  Aurelie  with  him  to  the  ground. 

At  this  instant  his  comrade  rode  up,  and  seizing  Aurelie,  bound  her 
with  his  belt ;  he  then  assisted  his  comrade  to  the  nearest  hut,  and  re- 
turned to  take  Aurelie  on  the  horse,  as  the  other  had  done  before  kim, 
and  in  this  way  they  travelled  many  miles  in  a  heavy  rain. 

Aurelie  was,  hitherto,  uncertain  whither  she  was  going,  or  by  wl-iom 
she  had  been  carried  off,  or  the  course  that  had  been  taken ;  she  had 
fainted  several  times  during  the  journey,  and  towards  morning  found 
herself  within  sight  of  the  turrets  of  a  castle. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Conrad  was  on  his  road  to  the  chateau  of  tl» 
marchioness,  when  a  storm  came  on  ;  it  was  so  dark  he  could  scarcely 
see  his  hand  before  him,  when  a  light  from  the  hut  where  the  wounded 
man  lay,  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  begged  shelter  from  the  storm. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  said  the  voice  of  an  aged  female ;  "  but  make 
no  noise,  for  the  hand  of  death  is  in  the  house." 

"  Eh  !  what,  my  good  mother?"  replied  Conrad.  "  Is  it  your  husband 
or  child?" 

"  It  is  neither,  but  a  stranger  that  has  been  wounded." 
"  And  are  you  left  alone?" 

"  My  good  man  has  gone  for  a  holy  man  to  the  convent  of  St^ 
Jerome." 

"  And  if  he  arrives  not  quickly,  it  will  be  too  late,"  returned  Conrad. 
"  I  see  the  marks  of  a  speedy  dissolution  on  his  features." 
At  this  moment  the  owner  of  the  hut  and  a  monk  entered. 
"  Benedicite  !"  said  the  priest,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  ;  "  where" 
is  the  dying  man  ?"  * 
"  He  is  here,  holy  father." 

The  priest  approached  the  corner  where  the  dying  man  was  laid,  and 
taking  his  hand,  said, — 

"  Brother,  relieve  thy  mind." 

"  I  am  dying,"  said  the  man,  "  and  would  fain  die  in  peace  with  all." 
"  Let  the  room  be  cleared  while  I  take  his  confession,"  said  the 
priest. 

Conrad  and  the  proprietors  of  the  hut  then  withdrew  into  a  part 
that  was  partitioned  off ;  but  it  was  insufficient  to  prevent  the  conver- 
sation between  the  priest  and  his  penitent  being  heard.  After  a  long 
confession  the  priest  .-aid, — 

"  And  from  whom  did  you  receive  this  wound  which  has  brought 
you  to  the  grave  ?" 

"  It  was  from  the  hand  of  Aurelie  St.  Hubert." 
"  Your  brain  must  wander,"  said  the  priest. 

"No,  holy  father !"  replied  the  penitent;  "I  speak  the  words  of 
truth." 

"  Indeed  ?    How  could  the  Lady  Aurelie  inflict  that  wound?" 
"  I  was  engaged  to  carry  her  off.     She  plunged  the  dagger  in  xnj 
breast  in  the  attempt." 

"And  by  whose  commands?" 

"  The  Count  Aulaires,  to  whose  castle  she  is  now  being  carried  by  any 
companion." 

"The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  said  the  priest,  "both  n«t»»ally«id 
spiritually.    Brother,  depart  in  peace."  «  »  *■ 
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Scarcely  had  the  priest  left  the  hut,  ere  the  man  expired.  The  con- 
versation Conrad  had  overheard  had  inflamed  his  blood.  He  cast  a 
piece  of  money  to  the  cottagers  for  their  kiwdness,  and,  despite  the 
storm,  mounted  the  horse  of  the  deceased  man.  He  plunged  his  spurs 
deep  in  the  animal's  sides,  and  galloped  furiously  in  the  hopes  of  over- 
taking his  beloved,  before  she  reached  the  castle  of  her  ravisher. 

By  dint  of  hard  riding,  he  overtook  them  as  they  were  about  to 
enter  the  castle  ga'es. 

Villain!"  cried  Conrad,.  "How  daresf  thou  arrogate  to  thyself  a 
lover's  privilege.    Release  the  Lady  Aurelie,  and  meet  thy  foe." 

"Who  art  thou,  boy,  that  darest  interfere  with  my  plans?"  replied 
tlxe  «  ■■unt,  for  it  was  he. 

"  Thy  rival  and  mortal  enemy,  who  will  chastise  thee  for  thy  pre- 
sumption." 

"  Ha  !  ha !"  laughed  Aulaires,  "  to  be  thus  bearded  by  a  boy." 

He  then  blew  his  horn,  and  to  the  well-known  sound,  the  drawbridge 
was  lowered  for  his  approach. 

In  the  interim,  however,  the  blood  of  Conrad  had  been  roused  to 
madness.  He  then  drew  a  pistol  from  the  holster  of  the  saddlebow,  at 
Ihe  irwrninent  risk  of  wounding  his  beloved  Aurelie.    He  fired. 

With  a  loud  groan,  the  count  fell  from  his  horse  and  expired,  while, 
at  the  same  instant,  Conrad  leaped  from  his,  to  sustain  the  form  of 
Aurelie.  It  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant  to  place  her  before  him 
up>si  his  own  saddle,  and  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  castle,  from 
■whose  gates  numerous  domestics  now  issued  to  support  their  fallen 
Jord:;  but  before  ihey  could  give  chase,  Conrad  and  his  adored  were  far 
away. 

The  morning  had  far  advanced  before  the  lovers  reached  the  chateau 
of  the  marchioness,  who  was  bewailing  the  absence  of  h.r  child  in 
piteous  accents,  wh.le  her  domestics  hadbetn  sent  ia  various  directions, 
-to  gain  intelligence  of  Aurelie. 

"My  child — my  child!"  cried  the  former,  as  Aurelie  entered, —  "say 
— speak — tell  me  " 

"  Dear  mother !"  cried  Aurelie,  falling  on  her  knees.  "  Forgive  me 
— forgive  me  !    Had  I  respected  myself,  this  had  not  happened.'' 

"But  where  hast  thou  been,  my  child?  Ha,  and  Conrad  St.  Hein- 
jrick,  too  !    Art  thou  married?" 

"  No,  dear  mother ;  he  is  my  preserver,  and  he  alone  can  be  my 
iiil&lJiind-    The  passion  is  too  deep  rooted  ever  to  be  effaced." 

^  W.tiat,  wilt  thou  disgrace  thy  former  rank?" 

"True  honour  is  alone  nobility,  '  replied  Aurelie.  "I  was  carried 
away  by  a  villain,  who  cared  not  for  rank  or  worth.  Conrad,  who  has 
rescued  me,  alone  is  worthy  of  my  hand  an<l  heart." 

'«  What  ihink  you  of  the  cloister,  girl  1"  said  the  marchioness, 
.severely. 

"  That,  for  a  hroken  heart,  'twould  be  a  fitting  grave,  dear  mether." 
"  And  is  my  child'j  affection  so  deeply  rooted  ?"  continued  she,  more 
mildi.y. 

"  No  power  on  earth  can  disunite  us." 

"  My  dear  Aurelie,"  said  the  marchioness,  tenderly  embracing  her 
child.  "  Thank  Heaven,  I  yet  have  some  feeling  left  me.  I  now 
see  that  wealth  cannot  confer  true  happiness,  and  I  will  forego  my  pre- 
vious notiops  for  your  welfare." 

"  My  dear,  dear  pirent,"  said  Aurelie,  as  tlie  tears  fell  from  her  eyes, 
«'  how  shall  1  repay  your  kindness  ?" 

"By  obeying  me."  * 

"  Willingly,  dear  mother." 

"Bid  Conrad  enter." 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  in  the  apartment. 

•"  Conrad  St.  Heinrick,"  continued  the  marcMoness,  "  I  now  recant 
my  i'ormer  errors.  You  are  worthy  of  my  daughter ;  and  receive  from 
a  pai-eiit's  hand  the  choicest  gitt  she  can  bestow.  She  is  yours  ; — be 
iiappy  in  her  love." 

Conrad  pressed  the  proffered  hand  with  ardour  to   his  lips.  He 
uttered  a  thousand  incoherent  protestations  of  gratitude,  which  were 
,,cut  short  by  .the  entrance  of  a  priest,  and  before  many  minutes  were 
elapsed  they  were  man  and  wife. 


Gellert's  Fables.— One  wintry  day  a  Saxon  peasant  came  to 
Leips-ig  with  a  cart  load  of  wo(  d,  i  topped  at  the  door  of  Gellert,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  genilemaa  who  made  such  fine  fables. 
Hearing  it  was  him,  tl  e  man  leaped  for  joy,  made  many  excuses  for 
being  so  free,  and  begged  he  would  accept  the  wood  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  the  countryman  had  received.  The  King  of  Prussia  thus  de- 
gcribas  him  in  his  letter : — "  This  blunt  Gellert  is  really  an  amiable 
man.  Like  tlie  owl,  he  cannot  be  easily  drawn  from  his  retreat ;  but 
having  got  him  he  becomes  a  mild  and  cheerful  philosopher,  acute,  ori- 
ginal, and  no  imitator.  His  heart  is  melting,  candour  and  truth  are  on 
his  lips,  and  equity  and  humanity  are  painted  on  his  forehead;  yet  the 
moment  four  persons  are  present,  he  becomes  embarrassed,  and  when 
the  babbling  begins,  timid,  confused,  melancholy,  forgetful,  and  silent. 
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CHAPTER  CLXVII. 

twitter's  wretched    situation.  STARVATION. — THE    INN    AT  LI- 
VERPOOL.—THE  FRANTIC  RACE.— THE  WAGGON. 

The  morning  brought  no  pleasing  reflections  or  hopes  to  Samuel 
Twitter,  wno  had  been  put  ashore  weary,  wet,  and  hungry,  and  what 
was,  perhaps,  worse  than  all,  penniless. 

It  ever  Samuel  T*i'ter  felt  human  misery,  it  was  at  this  moment. 
He  knew  not  where  to  go — to  what  quarter  to  bend  his  steps. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  exclaimed  T>vitter,  in  the  depth  of  his  distress.  "What 
shall  I  dof  what  will  become  of  me?  I  would  that  I  had  never  seen 
Varlev,  who  must  surely  be  the  devil  in  human  form.  All  my  plans 
have  failed — all  I  have  done  has  come  to  nothing,  and  here  am  I  in 
difhculties  and  danger — ay,  danger  of  starvation. 

"  Then  there  is  the  confession  !  Curse  the  confession.  What  did  I 
write  it  lor? — for  revenge.  What  did  I  want  revenge  for? — but  that 
hasn't  failed.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  hanged  alongside  of  Bernard  Varley, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  that  idiot.  I  wish  his  tongue  would  drop 
out.    Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!" 

Twitter  wrung  his  hands  in  despair,  and  scalding  tears  ran  down  his 
face.  Unable  to  go  further,  he  seated  himself  on  a  bank  for  a  few  mo- 
ments' repose,  and  to  Indulge  his  grief,  which  was  extreme  and  loud; 
but  at  length  a  happy  thought  seemed  to  cross  his  mind,  and  he  said, — 
"  Ah  !  It  may  not  be  posted.  They  may  have  forgotten  to  post  it, 
and  I  may  be  safe  yet.    I  wi  J  go  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  place." 

But  he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  when  he  arose,  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
dreary  road,  which  appeared,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  to  lead  anywhere  or 
nowhere,  and  despair  again  sat  heavy  at  his  heart. 

At  a  slow  pace  he  crawled  forward.  His  clothes  were  hard,  and 
stuck  to  him  in  places  ia  a  manner  that  was  both  uncomfortable  and 
even  painful.  His  feet  were  benumbed,  and  he  crawled  onwards  at  a 
slow  and  irresolute  pace,  each  moment  execrating  his  evils. 

Hunger  now  drowned  all  other  sensations, and  all  his  fears  vanished; 
for  Samuel  Twitter's  stomach  was  most  unequivocally  empty,  and  he 
without  the  means  to  stay  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  This  feeling 
soon  pinched  him  so  shaiply  that  he  determined  to  beg. 

"  I  must  do  it — I  must  do  it,  or  starve  !"  he  at  length  uttered,  in  a 
melancholy  voice.  "  Yes,  it  has  come  to  begging  at  last !  Well,  aqd 
if  begging  will  do,  I  may  yet  escape  ;  for  then  I  will  try  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  some  kind  and  charitable  person ;  but,  oh,  dear  !  how  isr 
shall  I  have  to  go  on  this  infernal  long  road  1" 

The  road  was  not  so  long  as  Twitter  believed,  but  in  his  then  state  of 
misery,  a  few  yards  became  a  mile  in  point  of  fatigue  in  travelling.  IJe 
walked  some  distance,  but  was  unable  to  meet  with  any  human  being, 
except  a  few  labourers,  who  w«re  too  poor  to  afford  him  the  slightest 
hope  of  even  a  crust.  i 
At  last.  Twitter  came  in  sight  of  a  public-house — a  road-side  house,' 
one  with  a  seat  and  a  water  trough  before  it.  It  was  a  small,  neat 
house,  but  bore  the  appearance  of  plenty,  and  here  Samuel  Twitter  de- 
termined to  make  his  fi  st  attempt  at  begging.  ^ 
For  this  purpose  he  made  straight  to  the  house,  but  hesitated  much  ■ 
first.  Hunger,  however,  soon  admonished  him  that  time  was  fl>ifl| 
and,  with  a  desperate  resolve,  he  entered  the  house.  1 

The  fir>t  individual  he  encountered  was  the  landlord,  who 
once  struck  with  the  belief  that  Twitter  had  a  very  suspicious  appfl|| 
ance,  and  came  to  make  observations  on  the  position  of  toe  premises.'^* 
"  Now,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  that  worthy  personage,  "  what  do  ylj 
want?"  ' 
"  1  want  everything,"  said  Twitter.  , 
"  Ay,  I  dare  say  ;  but  we  don't  sell  it,  and  you'll  get  it  further  ^ 
Come — come;  be  off"  with  you,  or  I'll  set  Jowler  at  you."  ,  < 

"  I  am  starving — I  have  been  shipwrecked,"  said  Twitter,  renderei 
desperate  by  his  c«ndition.  "  For  Heaven's  sake !  be  charitable, 
give  me  a  mouthful  to  eat.  I  am  in  great  want."  > 
"  I  dare  say  you  are  in  great  want,  and  so  is  Jowler,  and  he  wil 
make  a  breakfast  off  your  leg,  if  you  are  not  off"  directly."  / 
Twitter  trembled  wi;h  fear,  and  was  about  to  move  off",  when  he  ag^i 
besought  the  aid  of  the  landlord,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  seizei 
by  the  ^kirt8  of  his  coat  by  the  aforesaid  Jowler,  who  was  growling  an( 
barking  most  furiously. 

Samuel  Twitter  no  sooner  saw  the  dog,  than,  giving  a  loud  scream,  a 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  leaving  a  part  §1  his  garment  in  the  mouth  a 
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the  dog,  the  landlord  applauding  the  dog  most  vociferously,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the  sp^  rt. 

It  was  not  unt  1  he  had  left  the  inn  some  distance  behind,  that  Twitter 
ventured  to  slacken  his  i  ace,  which  he  had  kept  up  for  nearly  a  mile, 
notwithstanding  his  fatigue.  Nearly  exhausted,  he  sunk  upon  a  bank, 
s  ptfij  to  all  the  horrors  of  such  a  situation  as  that  in  which  he  was 
placed.    He  groaned  aloud  and  wept  bitterly. 

Oh !  that  I  should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  write  that  confession.  I 
might  as  well  have  gone  and  given  myself  up  without  any  trouble.  They 
might  hang  me,  but  they  wouldn't  sta  ve  me.  No — no.  I  can't  even 
get  a  bit  of  bread  now.  Be^jging  is  not  a  very  good  way  of  living.  I 
shall  die — I  shall  aie!  I  hope  so.  and  that  will  save  me  f  oil  a  worse 
death.  Oh,  that  I  could  kill  myself!  I  wojld,  but  I  can't.  No — 
that's  wonte  than  dying.  What  will  become  of  me  ? — what  shall  I  do  ! 
1  am  starved !" 

While  Twi-ter  was  thus  soliloquising,  a  little  girl  happened  to  pass, 
with  a  picher  of  milk  in  her  hand,  and  stopped  to  look  at  him,  and  ap- 
parent'y  feit  pity  for  his  misery,  and,  goin«:  up  to  him,  she  inquired  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  and  if  he  were  not  ill. 

"  I  am  dying  of  hunger— of  thirst  "  said  Twitter.  "  I  have  been 
•hipwrecked  and  have  had  nothing  to  eat.  Give  me  a  draught  of  milk, 
for  I  am  tarnishing." 

The  little  creature  took  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  frons  a  pocket  she 
had  beneath  her  apron,  and  gave  it  him,  and  then  offered  him  some 
milk  when  he  hud  eaten  it. 

Samuel  Twitter,  when  he  placed  the  milk  to  his  lips,  never  thought 
of  quitting  his  hold  of  the  pitcher  un.il  he  had  swal  owed  considerably 
more  than  half  its  contents.  The  little  creature  looked  into  the  pitcher 
with  dismay. 

"  Oh?  what  will  my  mother  say  now?"  she  exclaimed,  crying.  "  I 
shall  be  beaten.    I  didn't  think  you  would  have  taken  so  much." 

The  poor  little  thing  went  off,  weeping  bitterly,  from  the  effects  of 
Samuel  Twitter's  greediness  ;  while  he,  being  soraewhat  refreshed,  and 
having  a  dread  of  the  girl's  mother,  ros;  and  started  forward  again,  but  at 
a  slow  pace. 

"  What  hard-hearted  creatures  there  are  in  the  world,"  said  Samuel 
Twitter;  "  who  will  not  help  a  feilow  creature  in  extreme  distress. 
Even  that  child  grudged  me  the  draught  of  milk  she  offered  me.  Well — 
well;  this  is  a  dreadful  *orld  to  live  in." 

With  these  reflections,  and  others  like  them,  he  wandered  about  till 
neai-  sunset.  What  to  do  he  knew  rot.  Where  to  go,  either  for  food 
or  for  shelter,  he  knew  not.  He  had  made  such  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  begging,  that  he  bel  evel  it  would  be  useless  to  make  a  second 
at:empt. 

Twitter  had  at  one  moment  determined  to  return  and  attempt  to  rob 
the  larder  of  the  house  where  he  h^d  been  so  unceremoniously  dismissed. 
It  could  be  done,  he  thought,  for  it  was  easily  approached,'  and  not  very 
well  protected ;  bat,  then,  Jowler  was  there,  and  acted  like  a  guardian 
angel  to  the  larder. 

For  son.e  time  Twitter  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  at  length  made  up 
his  mind  to  irake  the  attempt.  Huni^er  was  the  grand  incentive  to  do 
a  deed  of  so  much  boldness,  anr)  before  Samuel  Twitter  was  a  »are  of  his 
own  temerity,  he  was  in  the  neiphhourhood  of  the  public-house.  Ali 
was  dark  and  still;  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  no  lights  appeared  to 
be  moving. 

"  Now,'  thought  Twitter,  "  I  will  be  revenged  upon  these  people 
for  the  way  they  treated  me  this  morning.  I'll  empty  their  larder, 
if  I  can." 

With  this  amiable  rcolution,  Samuel  Twitter  crept  close  to  the  house, 
and,  afttr  listening  attentivtly,  he  carefully  proped  his  way  nto  an  out- 
house or  wash-house,  and  then  into  the  larder.  The  was'i  house  door 
)  a^l  been  left  open  by  the  girl,  who  had  left  to  6peaK,to  her  sweetheart, 

\  wnie  Twitter  was  helping  himself,  she  returned  and  bolted  the 
r,  and  then  passed  b\  the  end  of  the  larder  to  her  own  place  of  repose. 

Twi  ter's  agony  cannot  be  described.  His  fears  of  detection  were  in- 
tense, but  of  short  endurance,  for  he  beard  her  go  into  her  apartment 
aiKi  bolt  herself  in.  He  then  jesumed  his  employment,  and  having 
eaten  heartily  and  loaded  himself,  he  sought  for  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  dtsire  to  drink. 

A  barrel  of  choice  ale  being  near  at  hand,  he  attempted  to  drink,  but 
.  the  key  of  the  tap  was  gone,  and  he  was  f(  reed  to  pull  It  out.  At  first 
he  continued  to  drink,  but  soon  he  was  compelled  to  desist,  as  it  came 
"With  greit  force,  and  he  could  not  put  the  tap  in  again  in  the  dark;  he 
therefor*"  commencerl  a  hasty  retreat,  and  had  scarcely  got  the  wash- 
liouse  door  open,  when  he  heard  the  landlord's  voice,  saying, — 

"  Why,  d —  it,  who's  been  at  the  ale  in  the  larder,  it's  all  running  to 
waste  ?" 

Twitter  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  took  to  hU  heels  as  fast  as  he 
.  ^ouU,  and  after  along  run  he  came  to  a  kind  of  cattle  shed,  where  the  e 
fras  some  »itraw,  and  there  he  fell  fast  asleep  till  the  morning  came, 
irh«n  be  was  again  thrust  out  with  threats. 


It  was  not  long  ere  he  reached  the  next  tows,  which  upon  inquiry, 
he  found  to  be  Liverpool ;  he  then  determined  to  go  to  the  inn  at  which 
he  had  stayed,  and  if  possible  obtain  assistance  of  the  landlord  by  repre- 
senting his  condition  to  him. 

Going  up  to  the  door,  he  espied  him,  and  made  inquiry  after  his 
letter,  when  he  was  assured  upon  the  landlord's  honour,  that  it  was 
carefully  posted.  Twitter  had  scarcely  heard  the  answer  when  two 
men  rode  up  to  the  doer,  and  as  one  dismounted  an  officer's  staff  was 
visible.  This  was  enough  for  Twiiter,  who  believed  them  in  search  of 
himself,  and  in^tantly  set  off  at  full  speed  through  the  ftreets  of  Liver- 
pool with  the  most  frantic  haste;  indeed,  many  who  witnessed  his 
course  believed  him  to  a  madman,  and  carefully  avoided  getting  in  his 
way.  until  at  length  exhausted,  he  espied  a  waggon  leaving  the  town; 
to  this  he  rushed,  and  made  a  most  abject  appeal  to  the  driver,  to  be 
permitted  to  creep  in  a-id  lest  himself.  After  much  persuasion,  the 
driver  did  consent,  and  Samuel  Twitter  crept  in  and  threw  himself  on  a 
heap  of  straw  quite  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  overcome  with  terror. 

The  officers  he  saw,  he  doubted  not  had  been  posted  from  York  on 
purpose  to  capture  him.  His  agony  of  mind  was  intense,  and  so  con- 
fused were  his  intellects  that  he  could  think  no  longer,  and  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 


CHAPTER  CLXVIII. 

THE  ROCTK  TO  YORK.  THE  IDIOT. — TWITTER's  AlAKMS. 

When  Samuel  Twitter  sunk  down  among  the  straw  and  litter  that 
was  in  the  waggon,  he  felt  quite  a  sensation  of  relief,  for  he  was  wretch- 
edly uneasy,  and,  moreover,  beneath  the  ample  canopy  that  was  above 
his  head,  and  nestled  atHong  the  straw,  he  was  secure  from  that  curious 
observation  with  which  he  thought  eve-ybody  regarded  him. 

"  Thaak  Heaven !"  he  murmured,  "  I  am  alone  here ;  there  is  n* 
one  to  torture  me  by  glances  that  have  horrible  suspicions  in  them. 
How — how  awfully  strange  it  is  now  that  every  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
see  that  I  am  a  murderer!" 

Twitter  fully  fancied  that  such  was  the  case.  Since  his  adventures 
in  attempting  to  escape,  and  since  he  had  become  aware  of  the  horrible 
fact  that  his  letter  to  the  mayor  of  York  had  been  posted  to  that  func- 
tionary, he  had  translated  every  casual  glance  of  curiosity  that  was  bent 
on  him  into  a  meditated  seizure  of  him  on  the  charge  of  murder,  as 
well  as  that  of  having  given  false  evidence  against  poor  Rowland 
Percy. 

Therefore  was  it  that  the  gloom  and  darkness,  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  waggon,  became  so  grateful  to  his  feelings.  He  lay  for  some 
hours  without  so  much  as  moving  from  the  position  in  which  he  had 
first  "ast  himself;  but  what  a  world  of  bitter  and  awful  thoughts  passed 
through  his  burning  brain  during  that  period  of  bodily  repose. 

The  question  so  easily  asked  but  so  difficult  to  answer,  of  "  what 
shall  I  do  —what  shall  1  do?"  escaped  his  lips  frequently,  in  mournful 
and  agonised  accents. 

"  I  am  destitute — starving — friendless — homeless!"  he  thought, 
"  and,  moreover,  I  have  accused  myself  of  a  crime,  which,  in  a  few 
hours  more  will  raise  the  whole  country  in  arms  against  me,  and  place 
a  price  upon  my  head. — God  of  Heaven,  what  shall  I  do — what  shall 
I  do  ?" 

The  idea  did  cross  his  mind  of  escaping  from  all  his  evils  by  suicide, 
and  so  leaving  Bernard  Varley  still  in  the  lurch  ;  but  the  act  of  self- 
destruction  required  a  degree  of  courage  which  Samuel  Twitter  never 
posi-essed,  or  a  degree  of  insanity,  however  near  which  he  might  be, 
he  had  certainly  not  yet  arrived  at. 

Soon,  theiefore,  he  banished  from  his  mind  all  thought  of  self- 
destruction,  but  what  remained  to  present  to  him  any  feasible  hope  of 
escaping  from  the  gallows. 

"  I  am  lost — lost!"  he  groaned.  "  What  can  I  do?  they  would  not 
take  me  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor;  and  if  I  attempt  to  beg  my  bread 
through  London  or  the  country,  I  shall  be  in  hourly  exjectation  of 
recognition  from  some  one.  Oh  !  if  I  had  ended  all  tnis  horrible  state 
by  adopting  a  different  plan,  there  might  have  been  a  chance  of  escape 
from  death — if  I  had  freely  given  myself  up  to  Rowland  Percy's  friends, 
affected  great  repentance  and  reparations  for  what  I  had  done,  I  might 
have  been  let  off  on  becoming  evidence  against  Bernard  Varley  :  but 
now — now — oh,  fool  that  I  have  been — I  have  criminated  both  him  and 
myself  for  no  consiaeration." 

Twitter  lay  on  his  back  and  groaned  aloud  as  these  sad  reflections 
crossed  his  mind  ;  indeed  the  waggoner  was  attracted  by  his  noise,  and 
looked  in  at  the  tail  of  the  waggon  with  a  face  of  great  curiosity. 

"  Hiiloa!"  he  said,  "  what's  'e  matter,  eh?" 

"  Nothing,  oh.  nothing!"  cried  Twitter,  greatly  alarmed,  "nothing  ai 
all.  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  dreaming  ;  that's  all,  I  swear  to  you 
that's  all." 

•<  You  neeia't  twear,  I  bo  main  troubled  with  had  dreams  roy8elf.--i 
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I  thought  I  saw  the  vrliole  team  run  away  aad  upset  a  hay-stack — 
gee  up  !" 

Twitter  after  this  was  more  quiet,  although  none  tha  less  mentally 
tormented  ;  he  reflected  as  painfully  and  as  intensely  as  before,  but  he 
took  care  the  waggoner  should  not  hear  him. 

Things  went  on  thus  until  towards  evening,  which  rapidly  darkened 
Into  night,  just  as  Twitter  began  to  hear  rain  coming  down  heavily  on 
the  tarpauling  of  the  waggon. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  was  intense,  for  heavy  masses  of  clouds 
floated  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  rendering  the  absence  of 
the  moon  the  moie  observable  from,  the  intense  obscurity  in  which 
everything  was  enveloped,  and  objects  were  scarcely  distinguishable. 

The  wind  howled  in  fitful  gusts,  and  rushed  through  the  tall  trees 
with  a  m-ighty  rushing  sound,  but  which  ever  and  anon  sunk  from  the 
utmost  fury  of  the  blast  to  the  stillness  of  a  calm,  and  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  wind,  the  heat  was  great  for  the  time  of  the  night. 

A  strong  and  vivid  flash  of  light  suddenly  rushed  along  the  horizon, 
which  in  a  few  seconds  was  followed  by  a  stuaniug  crash  of  thunder. 
JNow,  indeed,  the  storm  that  had  been  brewing  these  last  two  hours 
l)roke  loose,  and  the  heavens  became  alternately  illuminated  by  the 
■vivid  and  fearful  flashes  of  lightning  and  a  scene  of  angry  contention 
■with  the  sudden  and  heavy  storms  of  wind. 

The  clouds  which  had  been  gathering,  now  burst  suddenly  in  a  deluge 
of  rain,  which  came  down  in  such  torrents  that  quickly  enveloped  the 
earth  in  a  heavy  mist ;  in  the  meanwhile,  the  thunder  still  rolled  and 
crashed  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  blue  streaks  of  lightning 
Hashed  ominously  in  the  sky  fast  and  frequently. 

The  heavy  rain  that  fell  soon  filled  the  ditches  that,  in  their  turn, 
cverflawed,  throwing  the  water  over  field  and  over  road  in  one  shallow 
stream,  but  which  poured  over  the  hard  road  with  great  force. 

The  wind  howled  over  the  wastes  of  land  through  the  yet  green 
Jiedge-rows ;  the  cottage  chinmey  told  a  tale  of  the  storm,  for  the  loud 
loar  was  distinctly  heard  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
fire  ;  the  pattering  of  the  rain  as  it  dashed  against  the  casements  and 
window-glass,  the  terrible  flashes  of  lightning  that  penetrated  all  impe- 
cLiments  opposed  to  its  ingress,  while  the  sound  of  the  rolling  thunder 
gave  to  the  sheltered  labourer  a  sense  of  comfort  that  under  other  cir- 
cumstances he  would  never  have  felt.  The  storm  raged  fast  and 
furious,  but  yet  no  signs  of  abatement  were  visible. 

The  village  was  now  full  of  rustics,  who  seized  the  opportunity  as 
offering  a  good  excuse  for  their  stay  from  home  until  near  midnight,  in 
hopes  that  the  storm  would  abate  ;  but  on  it  came  with  undiminished 
power  and  intensity,  still  the  wind  roared  and  howled  over  the  broad 
fixpanse  of  country. 

The  wind  sensibly  increased,  and  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  silence  of 
the  night,  was  carried  the  crashing  sound  of  the  rending  of  some  strong 
•  limb  from  the  trunk  of  an  aged  tree,  or  the  destruction  of  such  as  were 
less  able  to  bear  up  against  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

Much  damage  occurred  on  that  eventful  night.  The  vane,  and  part 
of  the  spire  of  the  ancient  village  church  were  blown  down,  and  carried 
a  long  way  from  the  spot,  while  many  farm  buildings  and  cottages  were 
deprived  of  their  roofs  of  thatch. 

Latticed  windows  shared  in  the  damage,  for  where  the  wind  came 
with  full  and  fearful  violence  direct  upon  them  they  were  forced  in- 
wards, and  the  glass  fell  from  the  widened  grooves  that  held  them,  in 
many  cases  breaking  them  into  pieces. 

Those  who  had  to  leave  the  village  late  in  the  evening,  felt  the  fury 
of  such  a  gale  they  never  before  felt,  and,  in  a  lew  cases,  narrow 
escapes  from  falling  substances  were  the  consequences. 

It  was  late  before  the  inhabitants  felt  the  balmy  influence  of  sleep. 
The  prospect  of  the  damage  that  would,  in  all  probability,  present  itself 
on  the  morrow,  kept  many  an  eye  open  that  olherwise  would  have  been 
iii  happy  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  heavy  pelting  of  the  rain  continued  with  unabated  violence,  and 
the  outer  walls  of  the  houses  showed  how  they  had  received  the  heavy 
masses  of  water  that  had  been  dashed  against  them  by  the  tempest. 

Upon  the  whole,  Samuel  Twitter  rather  liked  the  storm.  He  was 
far  from  its  fury,  and  there  were  not  so  many  people  abroad,  so  he  con- 
eid  red  his  danger  of  arrest  lessened. 

Suddenly  then  the  waggon  stopped,  and  Twitter  heard  a  conversa- 
tion taking  place  between  the  waggoner  and  some  one  who  appeared 
desirous  of  tbe  same  shelter  from  the  storm  he,  Twitter,  had  enjoyed. 

"  Who  are  you?"  he  heard  the  waggoner  say.  *'  You  gave  me  a  bit 
of  a  fright  coming  out  of  the  hedge  in  that  kind  of  way." 

"  I'm  mad  Tom,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  voice  that  Twitter  knew  well  to 
belong  to  the  maniac  who  had  always  so  much  annoyed  Bernard  Varley. 

"  Mad  Tom,  are  you?" 

"  yes.    See,  I  am  benumbed  with  the  rain.    I'm  going  to  York. 
Ha!  hal  ha  I    Why  don't  you  laugh?" 
"  Cos  I  don't  see  the  joke." 

"  But  I  do.   'J  here's  a  man  to  be  hanged.    '<  I  dreamt  it,  so  I  know 


it's  true.  There's  a  man  to  be  hanged.  Ain't  it  fine.  He  will  kick 
and  plunge.    A  strange  tall  man  to  be  hanged." 

"  You  may  like  it,  madT»m,  as  you  call  yourself;  but  it's  more'  than 
I  do,"  said  the  waggoner.  "  Howsomed^er,  get  in.  I  don't  like  to 
refuse  a  poor  fellow  a  lift." 

"  Thank  you.  Oh  !  oh !  oh  !  It's  enough  to  make  one  laugh 
dreadfully  to  think  of  it.    Bernard  Varley  will  be  hanged  yet  at  York." 

A  cold  sensation  came  over  Twitter's  heart  as  he  heard  these  words, 
and  he  drew  himself  up  into  the  further  corner  of  the  waggon,  so  that 
he  was  not  seen  by  the  maniac  as  he  scrambled  in. 

"  Who's  to  be  hung?"  said  the  waggoner. 
Bernard  Varley.    Do  you  know  him?    He's  a  fine  fellow  to  hang. 
They'll  have  Samuel  Twitter,  too,  the  sleek  villain,  I  know  them  both. 
They  are  to  be  hung  at  York,  and  I  cannot  think  ot  leaving  the  city 
when  once  I  get  to  it  till  I  see  the  sight." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  waggoner,  *'  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  and  I  don't  understand  you." 

For  the  first  time  it  came  across  Twitter's  mind  like  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity that  he  had  never  thought  to  inquire  where  the  waggoner  was 
going,  and  that  it  might  actually  be  conveying  him  slowly  and  surely  to 
York,  that  city  which,  of  all  others,  he  had  most  now  to  dread  showing 
his  face  in. 

He  was  afraid  to  cross  the  waggon  where  the  maniac  was  now- 
seated,  and  he  crawled  right  up  to  the  front,  where  he  removed  a  piece 
of  the  tarpaulin,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  waggoner,  who  was 
walking  close  to  the  shaft, — 

"  Hi !  hi!  where  are  we  going?" 

"  To  York  " 

"  G  acious  Heaven." 

Twitter  fell  backwards  among  the  straw,  and  in  a  moment,  with  a 
loud  cry  of  alarm,  the  maniac  sprung  upon  him,  and  clutched  him  by 
the  throat. 

(To  bt  continued  in  our  next.) 


AFFECTION'S  TOKEN. 

There  was  a  time  when  oft  I  watched 

The  features  of  a  beauteous  maid ; 
And  when  I  won  her  placid  smile, 

Oh,  was  I  not  ten  times  repaid. 
Then  as  our  sighs  of  love  were  breathed^ 

And  vows  of  constancy  were  spoken, 
We  to  each  other  a  gift  bequeathed — 

That  gift,  it  was  afiection's  token. 

Oh,  such  a  maid  was  she,  that  when 

You  looked  upon  her  form  and  mind. 
She  seem'd  like  something  Heavenly ; 

So  chaste,  so  pure,  and  so  refined. 
And  thus  she  bloomed  a  lovely  flower. 

But  for  a  happier  world  bespoken; 
And  oft  she  breathed  a  heavy  sigh 

When  looking  on  affection's  token. 

And  then,  methought  her  beauty  seemed 

To  fade  away  like  summer  flowers ; 
Alas  !  stern  death  had  stretched  his  hand, 

That  hand  which  beauty  soon  devours. 
And  then  despite  my  looks  of  love. 

The  vision  fled,  the  spell  was  broken — 
She  sped  to  happier  realms  above, 

And  left  me  with  affection's  token. 

H.  BURTOK. 
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will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
The  conclusion  of  "  The  Foundling"  has  been  received,  and  it  shall 

make  its  appearance  at  the  first  opportunity.    Thanks  for  the  MS, 
Orlando  (Ryde).— Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  not  seen  "  The 
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The  first  part  of  "  The  Secrets  of  the  Caves"  has  been  received,  but  we 
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alterations  will  have  to  be  made  in  it.  _ 
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THE    FREAKS    OF  FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER 


MY  ENTRY  INTO  THIS  BUSY  WORLD. 

Op  my  parents  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  and  shall  most  probably  re- 
main so,  as  1  am  now  rather  a  middle-aged  man  vergMijj  towards  fifty, 
and  if  they  aie  now  in  existence  they  cannot  care  much  for  me,  or  they 
would  not  have  left  me  attached  to  the  knocker  of  Miss  Heavysterne's 
do;r,  the  aforesaid  Miss  Heavysterne  being  one  of  that  despised  class  of 
people,  vulgarly  called  old  maids,  and  residing  in  the  cathedral  city  of 
Chichester.  This  event,  gentle  reader,  came  to  pass  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1796. 

Before  proceeding  any  farther  with  the  account  of  myself,  I  will  de- 
scribe Miss  Jemima  Heavys:erne.  She  was  about  five  feet  three  inches 
iu  height,  a^je  a!)out  six-and-forty.  her  natural  cnarnis.  which  were  now, 
alas!  somewhat  faded,  (indeed  they  had  never  been  very  great,)  she 
very  assiduously  en  Jeavoured  to  renovate  by  a  plentiful  coating  of  paint 
and  a  wig. 

Sally  Barnes,  who  was  cook  and  housemaid,  and  indeed  maid  of  all 
work  to  Miss  Heavysterne,  (.i  very  ap[»ropriate  name,  by  the  bye,  as  she 
might  have  vied  with  a  Hottentot  Venus,)  with  wages  of  four  pounds 
per  annum,  was  just  returned  from  purchasing  a  pound  of  tea,  and  other 
groceries  and  a  gossip  with  William  Workwell,  the  blacksmith's  man, 
uttered  an  eic'amatiou  of  surprise  on  seeing  the  head  of  a  child  pro- 
truding from  a  red  co;ton  pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  tied  on  to  the 
knocker,  and  forthwith  went  into  strong  hysterics,  which  Miss  Heavy- 
•terne,  who  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  uncharitably  pro- 
nounced t-)  be  all  sham,  for  what  reason  Miss  Heavysterne  undoubtedly 
best  knew  herself. 

After  awhile  Sally  Barnes  thought  fit  to  get  more  composed,  and  said, 
••Oh,  ma'am,  [sobs], — oh,  look  at  the — [sob,  sob,] — bundle;  look — 
[sob]— at  the  knocker!  —  [Sob,  job]  ;  whereupon  Miss  Heavysterne 
complied  with  her  request,  and  discovered  the  subject  of  this  auto« 
biography  fast  asleep. 

"  How,  in  the  name  of  Fortune  !"  said  she,  (a  favourite  expression 
of  hers,)  "  did  this  little  beggar's  brat  come  here?" 

"  Oh  !  ma'am,  don't  call  the  poor  child  hard  names.  Bless  his  dear 
h6art,  how  pretty  he  looks." 

Oh  !  very  fine,  indeed  !  What,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  should 
make  you  take  such  a  fancy  to  the  little  brat?  it's  a  vile  imposition  to 
try  to  pass  such  an  odious  little  beast  on  me.    Stinking  little  wasp  !" 

"  Lor,  ma'am !  now,  I'm  sure  he  don't  (.tink  no  more  than  you  do." 

"  I  stink  !  you  vile,  slandering  fag^'ot  I  get  out  of  my  house,  bag  and 
baggage.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was  known,  you  arc  the  mother  of  the 
little  brute.  Get  out  of  my  house — quick — you  don't  stop  here  another 
hour." 

•'  I  don't  want  to  stop  in  your  house  no  longer,"  said  Sally ;  "  I  dare 
My,  Mias  Heavystenie,  I  daresay  I  can  get  a  better  missus.     I  ben't 
•orry  to  go,  no-how.     I  knows  you  be  envious  like,  'cause  as  how  you 
knows  you  can't  catch  nobody  with  your  wig,  false  teeth,  and  paint, —  j 
that  you  can't.    Well,  I  never  did  in  all  my  hern  days  "  j 

How  long  the  exasperated  Sally  Barnes  might  have  proceeded  in  this 
ttraiu,  is  uncertain,  bad  not  Miss  Jemima  Heavysterne  (whose  bile  be- 
gan to  l>oll)  flo^n  at  her,  in  a  most  tiemeiidous  passion,  and  com- 
SMnced  an  attack  on  Sally's  face.  On  her  side  Sally  was  not  idle,  but 
Ullciwd  bfx  Mtagoni^t'i  blowi  yilih  interest.  | 


Oh,  Jemima,  Jemima,  hapless  maid,  would  that  I  could  celebrate  thy 
exploits  !  and  thou,  oh,  Sally  Barnes,  would  that  I  were  a  Virgil  or  a 
Homer,  to  sing  thy  praises.  Blood  was  spilled  on  both  sides  in  the 
fierce  encounter,  and  Miss  Jemima's  wig  was  seized  by  the  triumphant 
Sally  Barnes,  who,  waving  it  on  high  thrice,  exclaimed,  "  I  knowed  yer 
warii't  no  better  than  you  should  be.'" 

Meanwhile  Miss  Jemima,  seeing  the  day  was  lost,  commenced  a  re- 
treat, like  a  prudent  general,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  give  a  farewell 
tug  at  Sally  Bai  nes'  hair,  and  slamming  the  door  in  her  face,  as  she  was 
going  to  retaliate,  thereby  awakening  the  child  in  the  bundle,  who  there- 
upon began  to  squall  most  melodiously. 

Neverthe'.ess,  Sally  Barnes  effected  an  entrance  by  the  back  door,  de- 
positing Miss  Jemima's  wig  in  the  water-butt  on  her  way.  Having  col- 
lected her  (lothes,  she  departed,  elated  with  her  success. 

Miss  Jemima  Heavysterne,  having  in  a  short  time  recruited  her 
strengih  by  a  dram  of  spirits,  taken  from  a  snug  little  cupboard,  ven- 
tured to  sally  forth,  after  repairing  damages  as  well  as  she  could,  to  re- 
connoitre the  field  of  battle.  Finding  Sally  Barnes  had  departed,  sho 
next  directed  her  attention  to  the  brat  in  the  bundle,  as  she  styled  me  ; 
after  bestowing  a  few  hearty  cuffs  on  my  defenceless  body,  she  had 
humanity  enough  to  take  me  to  the  workhouse,  where  I  passed  the  next 
fourteen  years  of  my  life,  half-starved,  and,  as  the  reader  may  with 
justice  suppose,  educated  in  about  an  equal  proportion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  AM  BOUND  APPRENTICE,  NOT  TO  A  WATERMAN,  BUT  TO  A  BAKER, 
REMARKABLE  FOR  THE  LIGHTNESS  OF  HIS  LOAVES.  MY  PRO- 
GRESS  IN  THAT  SITUATION. 

Various  conjectures  were  afloat  as  to  who  were  my  parents.  Some 
said  William  Workwell  and  Sally  Barnes  might  claim  that  relationship; 
their  reason  for  so  saying  was,  because  about  three  months  before,  Sally 
had  requested  permission  to  visit  her  parents,  on  pretence  of  being  un- 
well, and  it  had  been  remarked  that  she  was  very  stout,  and  she  had 
only  relumed  the  day  before  I  was  tied  on  to  the  knocker. 

Others  insinuated  that  I  might  with  equal  justice  claim  Miss  Heavy- 
sterne as  my  mamma;  supporting  their  assertion  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Jemima  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Portsmouth  during  Sally  Barnes's  ab- 
sence. Whether  these  conjectures  were  true  or  false,  I  cannot  say.  I 
know  not,  care  not,  nor  want  to  know  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  very 
unfeeling,  whoever  I  belonged  to,  to  leave  me  to  make  my  own  way 
through  the  world,  and  to  undergo  all  the  bufl;ets  and  freaks  of  fortune. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  thereabout,  after  some  consultation 
among  the  governors  ef  the  workhouse,  it  was  determined,  nem.  con., 
that  I  should  be  bound  apprentice  to  Mr  Solomon  Shortweight,  baker, 
who  had  applied  at  the  \i'orkhouse  for  an  assistant,  and  I  was  taken  by 
him  to  his  residence  in  Crane-street. 

Mr.  Solomon  Shortweight  was  a  person  of  middle  height,  shuffling 
gait,  and  a  look  of  habitual  cunning,  which  prejudiced  me  greatly  in  his 
disfavour.  Mrs.  Shortweight,  his  better  half,  was  a  consequential 
meddling  woman,  as  round  a^  an  orange,  and  as  sour  as  a  crab,  never 
quiet,  but  always  talking,  and  would  have  the  last  word  in  any  discus- 
sion with  her  husband,  which  was  a  matter  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

Besides  myself  there  was  another  apprentice,  called  Job  Stubbs  ;  he 
was  an  orphan ;  his  father,  who  was  a  bricklayer,  having  fallen  from  a 
scaffold,  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  his  mother,  who  had  taken  to 
drinking,  to  drown  her  grief,  died  of  dropsy,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen fiom  her  habits  of  excessive  intemperance,  leaving  her  son  Job 
to  the  Care  of  Solomon  3bQUW9i£kt,  bt£  brother.    Job  Riid  I  bec^uo 
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great  friends,  and  resolved  to  continue  so,  making  an  alliance  oiFensive 
and  defensive. 

Mr.  Solomon  Shortweight  did  not  trouble  his  India  rubber  conscience 
about  the  injustice  of  defrauding  the  poor,  by  adding  potatoes  and  pease- 
meal  to  eke  out  his  loaves,  and  using  short  weights,  thereby  securing  a 
pretty  considerable  profit ;  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  kind  master,  though 
I,  for  my  part,  never  liked  him,  on  account  of  his  injustice  and  cheatery. 
The  man  is  bass  indeed  who  would  wring  hard-earned  money  from  the 
poor,  by  substituting  adulterated  articles  for  pure  wholesome  bread. 

I  cannot  say  I  liked  Mrs.  Shortweight — far  from  it ;  indeed  I  hated 
her  most  cordially.  Her  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  I  stayed 
•with  them  was  excessively  mean  and  tyrannical.  I  had  to  do  a  gre«it 
deal  of  work  about  the  house,  consequently  my  hands  were  none  of  the 
cleanest  when  I  went  to  knead  the  heterogenous  ingredients  of  the  meal- 
tub.  Many  people  would,  doubtless,  never  have  bought  another  loaf  of 
Solomon  Shortweight  had  they  known  this  circumstance. 

I  had  lived  with  Shortweight  about  nine  months,  when  one  m.orning 
Mrs.  Shortweight  was  scolding  me  about  not  having  lighted  the  fire 
soon  enough,  I  replied  rather  warmly, — 

"  I  did  not  know,  Mrs.  Shortweight,  before  I  came  here,  that  it  was 
usual  for  a  baker's  boy  to  light  the  fire,  clean  the  stairs,  and  then  make 
the  loaves  without  washing  my  hands." 

"You  saucy,  hopstopulous  little  warmint,"  said  she,  "mind  your  own 
business,  and  take  that  for  your  himperance." 

So  saying,  she  proceeded  to  thrash  into  me  with  a  mop  she  had  in  her 
hand.  I  seized  hold  of  the  kitchen  poker,  and  putting  myself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence,  exclaimed, — 

"  Take  care  what  you  do  ;  I  won't  stand  a  thrashing  for  nothing." 

She  made  a  furious  thrust  at  me  with  the  mop,  which  I  parried  with 
the  poker.  After  repeated  blows  the  haadle  of  the  mop  broke  in  two 
pieces,  thereby  rendering  it  of  about  equal  length  with  the  poker. 
Having  now  the  advantage,  I  came  to  close  quarters,  and  soon  com- 
pelled her  to  desist. 

After  wreaking  my  just  vengeance  on  her  fat  carcass,  I  darted  out  of 
the  shop,  having  taken  my  cap,  determining  to  return  no  more,  and  to 
go  I  knew  not  whither, 

J  left  the  city  and  walked  briskly  for  half  an  hour  on  the  road  to 
Portsmouth,  before  I  stopped  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  leaving  a  place 
wher«  I  was  fed,  and  had  a  bed — coarse,  it  is  true,  whereon  I  might 
Jay  my  b&ad. 

My  whole  fortune  consisted  in  the  immense  sum  of  (to  me)  one  shil- 
Jing  and  eightpence  halfpenny,  a  light  heart,  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches. 
My  money  was  no  large  sum,  certainly,  but  many  have  risen  to  com- 
petence from  smaller  beginnings.  So  after  revolving  for  some  time  in 
my  mind  whether  I  should  return  or  not,  I  decided  on  the  latter  course, 
resolving  on  purchasing  ballads  and  hawking  them  about  the  streets. 
Accordingly  when  I  arrived  at  Emsworth,  a  place  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Chichester  and  Portsmouth,  I  went  into  a  stationer's  shop,  and 
laid  out  a  shilling  in  ballads  at  three  a  penny,  and  sixpence  in  tiacts  at 
a  halfpenny  each ;  I  therefore  had  for  my  stock  in  trade  thirty  six 
ballads  and  a  dozen  tracts.  With  these  I  commenced  business,  deter- 
mined to  make  my  fortune,  and  to  ride  in  my  carriage.  How  I  suc- 
ceeded the  sequel  will  show. 

1  sold  my  ballads  at  a  halfpenny  each,  thereby  gaining  fifty  per  cent., 
and  my  tracts  at  a  penny  each,  making  cent,  per  cent.,  no  inconsiderable 
profit,  as  the  reader  will  allow. 

After  staying  for  two  days  in  Emsworth,  after  having  sold  all  my 
stock  and  laid  in  a  new  one,  I  prepared  to  depart,  having  three  shillings 
and  threepence  worth  of  goods,  and  fourpence  in  cash,  several  charitable 
persons  having  given  me  halfpence.  I  accordingly  set  out,  overjoyed  at 
ray  success. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I  ARRIVE  AT  PORTSfttGtTTH,  WHERE    I    MEET  WITH    A   PERSON  miO 

ADOPTS  ME.  1  MEET  WITH  AN    ADVEKTURE,  AND    FALL  DEEPLY 

IN  LOVE. 

Ik  about  three  hours  I  arrived  at  Portsmoiith,  rather  tired ;  but  after 
resting  half  an  hour,  I  began  to  try  and  dispose  of  my  wares,  in  which 
I  soon  succeeded,  meeting  With  many  purchasers  amongst  the  sailors, 
"Who  gave  me  considerably  more  than  they  were  worth.  One  day  hap- 
pening to  call  at  a  house  in  Portsea,  to  sell  ihy  tracts,  an  old  gentleman 
In  the  passage  accosted  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  any  better  means 
Of  getting  my  living. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  -Wish  I  had  ;  but  I  have  been  badly  treated, 
■which  made  me  tak«  to  my  present  way  of  earning  a  living,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  it  is  hot  always  a  successful  One." 

The  old  gentleman,  who  appeared  intefested  in  me,  asked  me  if  I 
■would  conlide  my  story  to  him,  at  tho  same  time  exptessing  d  ■wish  to 
pssist  me  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

I  cpmpUed  with  hio  reciueBt,  not  withholdijiff  the  most  piinute  de- 


tails, as  concisely  as  I  was  able.    He  appeared  in  deep  thought  when  I 
concluded  my  narrative,  and  after  awhile  said  to  me, — 
"  "What  name  have  you,  my  good  lad  i" 

"  Why,  sir,  for  want  of  any  other,  they  called  me  George  King,  after 
King  George." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  my  servant,"  said  he,  "  in  preference  to  your 
present  mode  of  living." 

"  Yes,  sir,  most  gladly,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,  go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  ask  Susan,  my  cook,  to  give 
you  something  to  eat." 

I  accordingly  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  as  he  desired.  Susan,  who 
was  still  a  good-looking  woman,  though  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  im- 
mediately set  before  me  some  cold  meat,  bread  and  cheese,  and  as  I 
devoured  mouthful  after  mouthful,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Don't  eat  so  fast,  my  child,  there  is  no  need  to  hurry;  mind,  or  you 
will  choke  yourself  in  a  minute." 

I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  her  injunctions,  but  continued  eat- 
ing as  fast  as  before,  till  the  cravings  of  my  hunger  were  satisfied,  and  I 
could  not  safely  eat  any  more. 

I  did  not  continue  long  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  was  Jarvis,  for  he  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  me, 
and  instructed  me  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  mathematics  and 
French,  in  all  of  which  I  soon  became  quite  a  proficient ;  and  by  my 
assiduity  and  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  I  obtained  such  a  hold  of  the 
old  gentleman's  affections,  that,  after  I  had  lived  with  him  nine  months, 
be  adoi)ted  me  as  his  son  (his  wife  having  died  of  a  cold  caught  at  a 
country  ball  two  years  after  their  union,  which  was  unfruitful).  I  was 
clothed  like  a  gentleman,  and  received  everywhere  in  the  society  of  my 
protector's  numerous  acquaintances  as  a  gentleman. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  six  years,  when  an  event  happened 
which  altered  my  fate,  and  changed  happiness  into  misery. 

I  was  one  day  out  walking,  as  was  my  wont,  on  the  road  to  Cosham. 
Arriving  at  Portsbridge,  so  called  from  being  thrown  over  the  creek 
which  separates  the  island  of  Portsea  fiom  the  rest  of  the  county,  and 
defended  by  a  double  line  of  fortification,  when  the  horses  of  a  carriage 
taking  fright  at  some  bullocks  which  were  passing,  the  coachman  could 
no  longer  control  them ;  the  fiery  animals  ran  with  fearful  velocity  towards 
the  bridge,  which  they  reached  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  upset  against 
a  post,  precipitating  a  young  lady  into  the  river,  where  she  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  speedily  dro-wned  had  not  I,  swifter  than  thoug'  t 
itself,  thrown  off  my  coat,  hat,  and  shoes,  and,  vaulting  over  the  rails, 
plunged  into  the  moat.  I  seized  the  young  lady  by  the  waist,  and 
struck  out  for  the  bank,  where  I  deposited  my  senseless  burden. 

She  continued  insensible  for  a  long  while,  her  head  having  struck 
against  one  of  the  projecting  buttresses  of  the  bridge  in  her  perilous  de- 
scent; she  was  stui^ned,  and,  bad  it  not  been  for  my  timely  assistance, 
she  would  undoubtedly  have  perished  almost  before  the  eyes  of  her 
venerable  father,  whose  agonised  feelings  at  this  event  are  perfectly  in- 
describable. 

The  young  lady  after  awhile  opened  her  eyes,  and,  -with  a  deep  sigh, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Where  am  I  ?    Oh,  that  horrid  dream  ! — yet  was  it  a  dream  ?" 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  I,  "it  was  no  dream,  but  a  sad  reality  ;  and 
had  not  Providence  sent  me  to  your  aid,  your  spirit  would  ere  now  have 
quitted  its  earthly  tenement  to  appear  before  its  Heavenly  Creator." 

Meanwhile  the  coachman,  who  had  gone  for  assistance,  returned  with 
a  ladder,  by  means  of  which  I  landed  on  the  road,  and  restored  my 
precious  burden  to  the  arms  of  her  anxious  parent,  who,  alter  kissing 
her,  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  manner, — 

"  Excuse  my  feelings,  my  gratitude  is  too  powerful  for  utterarce. 
Tell  me,  to  whom  do  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  child  from  a  watery 
grave  ?    Bless  you  for  that  act !" 

"  Do  not  mention  it,  sir,"  said  I.  "The  person  who  has  ¥een  the  in- 
strument of  Providence  in  saving  your  lovely  daughter  from  instant 
death,  bears  the  humble  name  of  George  King." 

"  Never  mind  the  name,  my  dear  sir,  May  I  request  the  pleasure  of 
yovr  company  to  dine  to-day  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,  sir,"  said  I. 

We  then  got  into  the  carriage,  which  had  been  put  to  rights  (tho 
young  lady  having  dried  her  clothes  at  a  neighbouring  house),  and  drove 
olFto  the  gentleman's  splendid  mansion  at  Bedhampton. 

CHAPTER  It. 

■Wmcn  ts  tERt  skORt,  iikE  the  rest,  and  coNiAirtS  iifiNirt  OP 

LOVE  and  a  little  jPIGHTINO. 

I  p.xamineo  the  face  and  figure  of  the  beauteotts  breatute  I  had 
rescued  from  death,  and  neVer  had  I  Seen  finer  black  e^feS,  nOr  lipS 
tnore  resembling  coral.  Or  rathfer  like  two  ttvin  rosebuds  oti  thh  samd 
stalk ;  added  to  thfese,  a  splendid  Grecian  nose,  and  a  high  inttellecttiftl 
forehead,  hei  raven  tresses  flowing  iuxurlRntl|r  over  «  necfe  sur|p<«#»ia| 
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Any  one  might  weU  have  considered  the  harsh  and  hasty  resolve  ;  but  no  such  happy  event  ever  took  place ;  his 
Any  one  mi^nt  w  •       father  cursed  the  hour  that  gave  birth  to  such  a  rebellious  son.  Tearing 

manner  ill  becoming  a  clergy- 


ilabaster  in  its  whiteness 

beauteous  being  before  them  an  angel  of  light,  rather  than  an  erring 

^^She'wM  tall  and  commanding,  and  though  heiress  to  the  immense 
fortune  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  besides  an  annual 
income  of  tweaty- six  thousand  pounds,  her  heart  was  entirely  disen- 
gaged surrounded  as  she  was  by  a  best  of  needy  suitors,  who  wooed 
her  for  her  money,  not  for  hei self,  most  of  them  being  persons  who 
wished  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  ;  others,  being  in  search  of  one, 
consisted  of  younger  sons,  &c.,  mere  fortune  hunters,  aspiring  to  wed  so 
rich  a  prize,  Miss  Ormond  being  the  richest  heiress  in  the  county. 

Her  father  wished,  and  indeed  would  have  thought  it  a  crune  had 
ihe  refused,  to  unite  her  to  Leonard  Lawrence,  a  sporting,  unprincipled 
young  ba  onet,  whose  estate  adjoined  his  own. 

The  dinner  was  concluded  with  an  invitation  to  make  their  house  my 
home,  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  I  replied,  that  I  must  return  to  my  pro- 
tector, Mr.  Jarvis,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened,  as  he  would  no 
doubt  be  anxious  about  my  protracted  absence. 

Mr.  Ormond  then  ordered  his  carriage  to  take  me  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  say- 
ing he  would  send  it  for  me  again  on  the  morrow,  and  would  take  no 
denial  to  his  invitation,  hoping  that  I  would  make  the  fortnight  a  month, 
or  even  still  more. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  hastened  away  from  a  house  con- 
taining so  beautiful  a  being  as  Lavinia  Ormond. 

I  soon  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  who  was  more  than  a 
fether  to  me,  and  whose  mind  seemed  relieved  of  a  great  weight  when 
he  saw  me  safely  deposited  at  his  door.  I  expressed  my  sorrow  at 
having  caused  him  a  moment's  sorrow  or  anxiety  on  my  account.  I  then 
told  him  the  reason  of  my  being  detained  so  long. 

On  the  morrow,  at  eleven  e'clock,  Mr.  Ormond's  carriage  called  for 
me,  and  in  a  short  time  I  found  myself  near  one  who  had  already  made 
8  deep  impression  on  my  youthful  heart. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  in  his  study, 
hearing  the  case  of  a  poacher,  who  had  been  detected  in  the  act  of 
snaring  a  hare  on  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence's  preserves  by  one  of  his  "game- 
keepers, and  was  immediately  taken  before  Mr.  Ormond.  The  facts 
were  fully  proved,  and  the  unfortunate  man,  when  called  upon  to  state 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  gave  the  following  narrative  of  his 
life,  and  the  cause  of  his  being  reduced  to  his  present  wretched  state. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  north  of  England,  who  had 
seven  children,  besides  himself,  four  of  whom  were  sons,  and  a  like 
number  daughters,  the  subject  of  this  narrative  being  the  second  son, 
and  the  third  in  order  of  birth.  His  father  (who  could  hardly  live  com- 
fortably on  his  small  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year,  en- 
cumbered as  he  was  with  a  wife  and  eight  children,  very  expensive 
luxuries  for  a  poor  country  curate)  had  turned  his  thoughts  more  to- 
ward a  provision  for  his  family  than  to  his  clerical  duty.  This  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  by  making  eligible  matches  for  his  children  among 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  had  married  his  eldest  son  (for  whom  he 
had  procured  a  commission  in  the  army,  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
through  the  interest  of  a  relation  at  the  Horse  Guards)  to  the  daughter 
of  a  squire,  with  ten  thousand  povmds  in  the  three  per  cents,  for  her 
portion. 

His  eldest  daughter,  the  next  in  age,  had  married  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, who  had  retired  from  a  business  which  was  both  extensive  and 
thriving,  and  who  wa*  commonly  reported  to  be  able  to  pava  his  hall 
with  gold  ;  and,  indeed,  his  lavish  expenditure,  his  splendid  entertain- 
ments, his  carriages,  h's  horses,  which  he  never  used,  and  his  hounds, 
the  best  in  the  county,  with  which  he  never  hunted,  though  Ireely  per- 
mitting others  to  do  so,  might  well  give  rise  to  this  assertion.  He  was 
a  kind  and  attentive  husband,  rather  old,  it  is  true,  but  his  wife  never 
had  reason  to  complain  of  anything.  She  had  indeed  made  a  good 
match,  which  delighted  her  father  so  much,  that,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  Joy,  he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  rustics  on  the  happy  event  of  his  daugh- 
ter giving  birth  to  a  son.    This  generosity  crippled  him  for  a  year. 


CHAPTER  V. 
tttfc  ttAstif  marhiage  and  the  ^aUheh's  ctrnsfi. 
WitEK,  therefofe,  his  second  son  (the  poacher  before  us)  declared  his 
Intention  of  marrying  Louisa  Sackville,  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  farmer, 
With  no  fortune  but  the  charms  which  n  ature  had  bestowed  on  her,  his 
tage  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  declared  he  should  never  enter  his  house 
<kgaiR,  if  he  persisted  in  what  he  called  his  insane  Intention.  His  son, 
however,  refused  to  relinquish  Miss  Sackville, and  accordingly  married 
her  Clandestinely  at  a  town  seventeen  miles  distant,  and  immediately 
set  dut  for  Hampshire  with  his  lovely  bride,  where  a  maiden  aunt,  his 
toother's  sister,  resided. 

Xhey  fondl/ hoped  that  tim^  would  cause  his  father  to  zelent  from  his 


his  hair  out  by  the  roots,  he  swore  in 

man,  that  if  they  were  to  starve  before  his  eyes,  he  would  never  assist 
them  in  the  slightest  manner. 

In  vain  they  deprecated  his  wrath,  and  implored  him  to  forgive  them. 
Their  letters  were  returned  unopened. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  his  wife  having  given  birth 
to  a  child,  their  aunt  died,  without  being  able  to  assist  them.  In  vain 
did  they  again  supplicate  compassion  for  their  child,  which  was  sickly, 
from  the  want  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life— everything  was  alike 
disregarded. 

Still  their  misery  had  not  yet  reached  its  climax.  Sir  Leonard  Law- 
rence, their  landlord,  distrained  for  the  rent,  which  they  had  not  the 
means  of  paying,  not  even  the  fourth  part,  and  turned  them  houseless 
on  the  wide  world. 

They  made  one  more  appeal  to  their  hardened,  unfeeling  father,  who 
returned  the  inhuman  answer,  that  they  might  go  to  the  workhouse  or 
the  gaol.  The  unfortunate  man,  infuriated  to  madness,  took  to  poaching, 
as  a  last  resource  from  starvation,  and  being  suspected,  after  a  while, 
was  watched,  seen,  and  apprehended.  This  was  the  end  of  the  poacher's 
.affecting  tale. 

The  duties  of  the  judge  controlled  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  tl\e 
unfortunate  poacher  was  committed  to  take  his  trial,  which,  howevetj 
never  happened,  as  one  morning  he  was  found  suspended  from  the  bars 
of  his  cell.  His  child  died  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  his  heart- 
broken wife  did  not  long  survive,  but  joined  her  husband  in  the  realms 
of  joy  and  bliss. 

His  father  relented  when  too  late,  being  seized  with  apoplexy  at  tha 
intelligence  of  his  son's  ignominious  end. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  tale,  as  I  have  been  anticipating. 
When  the  poacher  concluded  the  history  of  his  life,  I  felt  deeply 
him,  but  Mr.  Ormond  having  more  business  to  despatch,  recommended 
me  to  take  a  ramble  through  his  extensive  pleasure  grounds. 

I  withdrew,  accordingly,  and  entering  a  small  grotto  in  a  very  se- 
cluded part,  I  found  Lavinia  dissolved  in  tears,  and  sobbing  convulsively 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  I  expressed  my  regret  at  having  so  abruptly 
intruded  on  her  privacy,  and  asked  if  I  might  venture  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  her  grief. 

"Oh,  Mr.  King,"  said  she,  "I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you,  for  1 
can  never  sufficiently  repay  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  you." 

I  answered,  "It  is  the  duty  of  every  human  being  to  help  their  fel- 
low-creatures out  of  danger  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  and  therefore  I 
have  certainly  done  no  more  than  is  right." 

"Oh,  Mr.  King,"  answered  Lavinia,  "I  am  almost  wicked  enougll 
to  wish  that  I  had  been  drowned  yesterday,  for  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence, 
a  vile,  unprincipled  roan,  whom  I  abhor  and  despise,  last  night  mad©  .j 
an  offer  to  my  father  of  his  hand  and  fortune  for  me,  which  was  imme-  ^ 
diately  accepted,  and  I  was  desired  this  morning  to  receive  my  defined  j| 
husband.  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  marry  such  an  odious  mfttti  tX 
and  I  know  not  how  to  escape  from  this  forthcoming  evil."  ai 
I  could  only  reply,  "that  she  must  trust  to  Providence  to  deliver  her,/f 
from  her  unhappy  situation." 

She  answered,  "  Oh,  dear  Mr.  King,  if  you  knew  that  my  heart  was 
another's,  and  how  I  recoil  from  the  proposals  of  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence, 
you  would  not  offer  such  consolation,  which,  alas !  is  of  no  avail.  Oh, 
shall  I  confess  it?  Gratitude  alone  did  not,  in  my  estimation,  suffice  tft 
repay  you  for  your  services  to  me,  therefore,  be  not  surprised  when  I 
tell  you,  that  in  you  alone  are  centered  all  my  hopes  of  earthly  happi* 
ness ;  therefore,  take  it  as  freely  as  I  give  it." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  my  feet,  I  could  not  have  been  more  sur-  .  i 
prised  at  this  declaration  of  love,  from  the  lips  of  a  being  so  noble,  so,  r, 
pure,  and  so  spotless  as  Lavinia  Ormond,  for  one  so  immeasurably  be-.vh 
neath  her  in  station  and  wealth. 

Contending  passions  within  my  heaving  breast  for  some  time  deprivediv 
me  of  the  power  of  speech.  Never  had  I  for  an  instant  suspected  thafrii* 
my  apparently  hopeless  love  for  Lavinia  Ormond  was  returned.  At  ;>>l 
length,  however,  I  stammered  out,  almost  inaudible,  "  Oh,  dear  La- =;« 
vinia,  cease  to  entertain  a  thought  for  one  so  undeserving  as  I  am--.i». 
nameless,  poor,  and  without  rank." 

Ah,  Mr.  King,  you  do  me  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  the  empty'nr 
distinctions  of  rank  have  any  weight  with  me  ;  had  my  heart  fixed  on  at 
a  beggar,  I  Would  bear  the  loss  of  fortune  with  indifference,  rather  thaiW  M 
wed  a  man  I  detest." 

I  was  indescribably  confused,  but  answered,  "Wc  are  commanded  to- 
honour  and  obey  our  parents." 

"  Mr.  King,"  exclaimed  she,  •*  the  Almighty  never  intended— pardon,, 
the  expression — that  a  child  should  sacrifiCB  its  Welfare  and  happinesfr- 
to  the  despotic  wish  of  a  father." 
I  continued  silent^h«r  arguments  Yrore  unaniweiAble. 
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At  this  point,  so  embarrassing  to  me,  who  should  unfortunately  in- 
terrupt our  tete-a-tete  but  Mr.  Ormond  himself,  having  despatched  his 
business.  For  my  part  I  was  struck  dumb,  ignorant  of  what  construc- 
tion he  might  put  upon  this  affair.  Thinking  it  best  to  walk  away,  I 
did  so. 

Lavinia,  however,  confessed  to  her  father  that  I  had  unintentionally 
intruded  on  her  seclusion  ;  then,  falling  on  her  knees,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing in  tears,  she  implored  him  not  to  force  her  to  an  act  which  must  in- 
volve his  happiness  as  well  as  her  own,  and  which,  when  too  late,  he 
might  uselessly  regret. 

Mr.  Ormend  was  moved ;  the  image  of  his  departed  wife  appeared  in 
the  weeping  and  kneeling  child  before  him.  He  asked  her  wliat  there 
■was  te  render  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence  so  undesirable  for  a  husband,  for 
he  was  wilfully  blind  to  his  glaring  faults.  His  splendid  fortune  was, 
in  his  idea,  of  paramount  importance,  and  his  daughter's  happiness  in  a 
married  state,  quite  a  minor  consideration. 

Lavinia  answered,  "  It  would  be  debasing  herself  before  God  and  man 
■were  she  to  marry  such  a  profligate,  abandoned  wretch." 

**  Pooh,  pooh  !  none  of  your  fantastical  nonsense.  However,  as  I  see 
you  are  in  no  mood  to  converse  wisely  on  this  subject,  we  will  drop  it 
for  the  present ;  so  come  along  to  dinner  like  a  good  girl." 

Lavinia  took  his  proffered  arm,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  house,  where 
she  retired  to  her  room,  and  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  her  almost 
bursting  heart  In  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 

When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  she  pifeaded  indisposition  in  excuse 
for  her  non-appearance.  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence  made  one  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  ray  life,  did  I  behold  any  one 
more  resembling  a  demon. 

His  height  was  not  less  than  six  feet ;  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  deep 
black  colour,  hung  wildly  and  neglected  over  his  louring  brows;  his 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  malignant  ferocity  which  was  pain- 
ful to  behold.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  green,  with  brass  buttons  ; 
his  embroidered  waistcoat  was  further  adorned  by  a  gold  chain,  from 
which  dangled  two  or  three  ^old  seals  and  a  watch  key;  his  hands  were 
adorned,  or  intended  to  be  so,  by  a  profusion  of  gold  rings  of  great  value 
from  the  gems  in  them. 

He  jeceived  my  salute  with  an  insulting  indifference,  not  deigning  to 
:pja]$:e  the  slightest  acknowledgment. 

The  meal  passed  off  in  silence,  for  I  cared  not  how  little  I  came  in 
contact  with  him,  Mr-  Ormond  being  entirely  taken  up  with  the  duties 
of  cai  Ver  to  bestow  any  time  upon  conversation. 

Dinner  being  removed,  dessert  and  wine  were  placed  on  the  table. 
I  drank  sparingly— not  so  Mr.  Ormond  and  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  oonflrmed  toper,  thinking  nothing  of  three 
bottles.    They  sat  long  and  drank  deeply. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  coffee  was  announced  as  ready  in  another  room, 
to  which  >ve  all  repaired,  Mr.  Ormond  appearing  very  reluctant  to  leave 
the  seductive  attractions  of  the  bottle  ;  and  having  taken  more  than  his 
usual  quantum  of  wine,  was  in  the  first  stage  of  intoxication.  The 
win*  had  rendered  him  loquacious,  and  he  seemed  to  be  making  up  for 
the  time  he  had  lost  at  dinner.  He  talked  for  some  time  with  Sir 
Xeonard  Lawrence  on  politics,  farming,  and  sporting,  matters  of  no  in- 
terest to  me;  and,  about  a  quarter  to  ten,  the  baronet  took  his  leave. 
Would  that  I  had  never  seen  him  again. 


CHAPTER  VL 

X   A.H  DBBPLT   IN    lOVE,  AND    MAKE    A    PIEACE    AKD  DESIGNING 
ENEMY. 

At  ten  I  ■went  to  bed,  but  in  vain  did  I  court  the  embraces  of  the 
balmy  god ;  all-refreshing  sleep  fled  my  eyelids.  I  lay  awake  the  whole 
night,  thinking  on  Lavinia,  her  father,  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence,  and  my 
former  and  present  condition.  On  the  morrow  I  arose  languid  and 
depressed. 

The  days  flew  like  minutes  in  the  company  of  the  divine  Lavinia, 
with  whom  I  have  intimated  that  I  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  I  repeat 
that  my  love  was  returned,  I  was  constantly  with  Lavinia,  who  had  de- 
termined to  marry  me ;  but  I  would  not  consent  to  do  so  without  the 
approbation  of  her  father,  which,  alas !  it  seemed  very  improbable  we 
should  ever  receive. 

One  evening  I  was  perambulating  the  grounds,  linked  arm  in  arm 
•witti  Lavina,  when,  at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  of  elms,  we  encoun- 
tered the  hateful  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence,  who  advancing,  haughtily  com- 
manded me  to  resign  her  arm  to  him,  as  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

*'  I  shall  resign  the  i)Osses8ion  of  this  lady's  arm  to  no  man,"  said  I ; 
«  especially  to  you  whom  she  considers  in  no  way  entitled  to  it ;  neither 
do  I  myself  recognise  your  pretensions." 

Indeed !"  said  he.  "  Then  take  that,"  drawing  his  sword,  and 
making  a  furious  thrust  at  me,  wbich  I  parried  with  a  walking  stick 
that  I  fortunately  seldojn  neglected,  to  parry  with  we..   I  presently  dis- 


armed  him,  and  giving  him  a  sound  thrashing',  which  he  richly  de* 
served,  I  left  him  and  returned  to  the  house  with  Lavina. 

I  expected  to  receive  a  challenge,  but  he  was  too  great  a  coward  tol 
venture  on  that ;  however,  he  so  misrepresented  the  case  to  Mr.  Ormond  | 
— stating  that  I  made  the  first  attack — that  that  gentleman  requestedj 
1  would  discontinue  my  stay  at  the  house.  li 

I  did  not  wait  for  a  second  intimation  that  my  company  was  no  longer 
desirable,  but  departed,  having  written  a  farewell  note  to  Lavinia,  which 
I  sent  by  her  Abigail,  slating  the  reason  of  my  abrupt  dismissal. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  my  patron,  I  told  him  everything ;  he  | 
was  of  opinion  that  I  had  best  not  remain  so  near  Sir  Leonatd  Lawience,  I 
as  he  might  take  still  more  foul  iseans  of  revenge,  which  his  malice  ! 
might  suggest.    It  was  thereiore  determined  that  I  should  get  some 
situation  as  private  tutor,  or  usher  to  a  school. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  through  his  interest  with  an  extensive  acquaintance,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  me  the  situation  of  usher  of  all  work  in  thg  I 

R  N  School,  at  C  ,  three  miles  from  London-bridge,  ata^ 

salary  of  thirty  pounds  per  annuni. 

Thither  I  accordingly  prepared  to  go,  and  was  safely  delivered  by  the 
stage  coach ;  leaving  a  place  where  I  had  passed  some  of  the  happiest 
years  in  my  life.  j-. 

The  R — ^  N  School  contained  two  hundred  boys,  from  eight  tOi  j 

eighteen  years  of  age,  over  about  forty  of  the  youngest  of  whom  I-was  to 
have  the  command. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  describe  the  various  masters  con- 
nected with  the  establishment. 

First,  then,  comes  the  head  master,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  name  Preamble.    I  know  but  little  of  him,  as  I  seldom  or 
never  came  in  contact  with  him.    He  was  clever,  and  taught  in  a  very 
I  creditable  manner,  but  was  not  sufliciently  strict  as  to  discipJine. 

Next,  the  mathematical  master,  Mr.  Meddlemuch.  He  was  slightly 
bald,  which  made  him  look  old.  He  was  extremely  clever,  could  teach 
well  also  ;  and,  to  sum  up  all;  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Equal  to  him  was  Mr.  Harrington,  the  classical  master ;  a  dapper, 
little  man,  about  five  feet  in  height,  of  which  his  head  and  neck  com- 
posed Xvfo.  He  was  called  by  the  boys  "  Bandy-legged  Jack."  He  was 
a  funny  liitle  man,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  following  scene, 
which  frequently  occurred  : — 

The  class -standing  in  a  semicircle,  each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Julius  Cassar,  the  little  gentleman  walking  up  and 
down  outside,  with  the  "  Yellow  Dwarf,"  a  cane  about  three  feet  long, 
in  one  hand,  and  his  snuflbox  in  the  other. 

Mr.  H. — "  Monitor,  decline  Caesar." 

Monitor. — "  Casaris,  a  proper  noun,  of  the  third  declension,  mascu- 
line gender,  singular  number.    Cssar,  Cae^aris." 

Mr.  H. — "  Cae^flris,  boy"  (pummelling  his  back  with  his  fists).  "  Go 
down  last,  and  learn  what  I  have  told  you  repeatedly  ;  'tis  Qanaiis,  not 
Caesaris," — taking  a  pinch  of  snutt",  and  thea  wiping  his  fingers  in  the 
boy's  hair,  under  pretence  of  pulling  it. 

Mr.  Turrell,  the  French  master,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  war;  and  being  confined  seven  , 
years  in  Verdun,  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Frenchp^Sj 
language.    Moreover  he  used  to  bawl  out  the  French  verbs  as  if  he  was 
hailing  a  ship  through  a  speaking  trumpet. 

It  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  Meddlemuch  to  hide  Mr.  Turrell's 
register,  by  silting  on  it,  and  after  Mr.  T.  had  hunted  all  over  the  school 
two  or  three  times  for  it,  when  he  wanted  to  number  his  class,  Mjf.-.ffi 
Meddlemuch  would  take  it  from  beneath  him,  and  say,  with  a  most 
provoking  smile, — 

I've  been  sitting  on  it  for  the  last  half  hour,  Mr.  Turrell," 

Next  came  Mr.  Birchwell,  the  writing  master,  commonly  called  "  Old 
Buovets,"  the  derivation  of  which  I  could  never  discover.  He  was  a 
smooth-faced,  double-tongued  creature  ;  he  was  very  tyrannical  over 
the  boys,  very  mean,  and  a  great  hypocrite,  and  ■was  universally  hated 
and  feared. 

There  were  two  ushers  besides  myself,  a  classical  aad  a  mathematical 
one.  The  former,  named  Oldbar,  was  a  would-be  poet,  having  com- 
menced numerous  poems,  of  which  he  never  finished  six  lines.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  his  powers;  I  discovered  it  inside  the  fender, 
having,  most  probably  been  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire. 

ODE  TO  NELSON. 
*'  Bright  rose  the  sun  on  that  sad  day. 
When  Nelson's  soul  its  flight  away 
From  earth  below  did  take." 

Here  the  muse  had  no  longer  inspired  him. 

The  other  usher,  named  Hand,  was  nicknamed  "  Snubbs,"  from  his 
nasal  appendage.  His  language  to  the  boys  was  very  amu»ing,  being 
a  native  of  Scotland. 

"  Peedlaw  (Pedler)  choke  (chalk)  m«  a  line.  What  do  you  me»n, 
saw  ?  Stand  on  the  foam  (form)." 
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Besides  these,  there  were  four  others,  who  did  not  reside  in  the  es- 
tablishment. Squatskin,  the  dauoing  master,  who  played  the  violin, 
-danced,  and  talked  all  at  once.  Eumbolham,  the  drawing  master, 
Tcry  famous  for  spinning  long  yarns.  Winterbottom,  the  drilling 
master,  about  whom  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  and  M.  Bohnstedt, 
the  German  master,  a  quiet,  easy  man.  With  these  last  four  I  had 
little  or  Bofhing  to  do. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  from  time  immemorial  in  many  schools,  to 
have  an  annual  barring  out  of  the  masters.    It  had  been  intimated  to 

tire  pupils  of  the  R         N  School  that  that  indulgence  should  be 

allowed  no  longer.  The  elder  boys,  exasperated  at  this  curtailment  of 
ithelr  Tisual  privilege,  determined  on  having  their  accustomed  fun  in  spite 
of  this  atbitrary  edict. 

Accordingly,  they  had  been  secretly  collecting,  for  some  time,  a  stock 

'fit  provisions,  consisting  of  bread  ajid  cheese,  and  beer,  biscuits,  and 

«t)ther  articles,  determined  to  stand  a  siege. 

One  evening,  therefore,  being  the  time  fixed  upon,  one  of  the  elder 

"boys  rang  the  school  bell,  and  calling  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  b,  a,  r,"  ran  into  the  large  dormitory,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  others 
•who  were  in  the  plot,  proceeded  to  bar  up  the  door  by  placing  beds 
against  it. 

The  news  soon  transpired,  the  masters  collected  together,  and  endea- 
voured to  recall  the  mutineers  to  their  duty.  The  only  answer  they  re- 
ce  red  was  repeated  scoffs  and  jeers. 

Mr.  Preamble,  being  greatly  enraged  at  this  total  disregard  of  his  au- 
t;iority,  dashed  his  clenched  :;st  through  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  door,  with  frantic  vehemence,  thereby  lacerating  it 
iMrribly  and  se\ierely  injuring'  it. 

Roars  of  laughter  followed  this  foolish  and  unmeaning  act. 
Workmen  were  then  sent  for,  to  break  down  the  door  with  pickaxes 
and  crowbars,  which,  after  an  hour's  hard  work,  they  accomplished. 
Before  this,  however,  ?ilr.  Harrington  had  gone  down  into  the  garden 
and  commenced  haranguing  the  mutineers;  but,  being  s.^luted  with  the 
contents  of  a  certain  vessel,  and  a  pistol,  leaded  with  powder  only,  being 
presented  at  him,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  so  he  took  to  his  heels  in 
a  most  rai.serable  plight. 

Entrance  being  obtained,  the  ringleaders  were  seized  and  birched,  and 
afteiwards  expelled.  The  others  were  merely  birched  and  reprimanded, 
to  which  they  paid  no  attention. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  the  dcctor,  Mnracle,  called  by  the  boys 
Quack  Manacle."    When  any  pa'ients  were  under  his  charge  (woe  be 
to  all  shammers  !)  he  used  to  give  them  all,  whatever  was  the  matter, 
a  dose  of  rhubarb  on  the  tip  of  a  knife,  and  conclude  by  rap,>ing  their 
beads  with  it  afterwards. 

Every  Ffi^ay  morning  there  used  to  be  a  general  overhaul  of  all  who 
had  committed  any  delinquencies  during  the  past  week,  and  if  any  were 
deomed  to  punishment,  the  winding-up  of  the  head  master's  speech 
W3."»  invariably, — 

"  It  is  a  very  painful  task,  but  it  must  be  done.  Jackson, "—to  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  estab  ishment— "  give  him  a  dozen." 

If  I  was  asked  what  was  the  most  miserable  state  of  servitude,  T 
«hould  reply,  that  of  an  usher  to  a  school.  It  would  Uke  three  folio 
volumes  to  enumerate  all  the  indignities  I  suffered  during  the  t  wo  years 
I  passed  at  this  hated  hchool. 

I  was  entirely  disregarded  by  a  set  of  little  brats,  whose  irritating 
tondiict  caused  the  briny  tears  to  flow.  «pite  of  all  my  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary. A  slave  could  not  have  endured  more  than  I  did  ;  I  realiy  often 
wished  that  I  had  never  left  that  old  rogue  Shortweight,  since  I  was 
doomed  to  undergo  such  outrage  from  a  set  of  boys,  more  resembling  a 
herd  of  swine  than  human  beinfrs. 

But,  thank  God  !  a  circumstance  occurred  which  prevented  my  com- 
mitting suicide,  a.s  I  had  often  contemplated,  avid  enabled  me  to  leave  a 
situation  offering  nothing  but  a  life  of  continued  misery  if  I  remained. 
«ut  before  I  relate  wha-.  this  circumstance  was,  1  must  mention  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  two  months  before  I  quitted  this  den  of 
misery.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  ingenuity  oi  schooibjys  on  cer- 
<ain  occasions. 

Two  boys  had  scented  a  beefsteak  which  was  being  cooked,  and  dc- 
iermined  to  gain  possession  of  it,  which  they  effected  in  the  following 
manner. 

One  of  them  stationed  himself  at  one  door  of  the  kitchen,  the  other 
i»ent  to  another  door,  where  there  were  a  few  steps.  Ascending  these 
he  pretended  to  fall  down,  and  roared  out,  lustily,  <' Oh  !  iiiy'le<-— 
my  leg  !"  ° 

The  iervants  all  ran  out  of  the  l;itchen,  thinking  some  dreadful  ac-  , 
cident  had  befallen  him.  The  boy  continued  to  gro.-.n  till  t^e  thought  • 
h.s  companion  had  escaped  with  the  beefsteak;  he  then  said.-"  I'm 
better  now.  I  wasn't  hurt  much,"  and  then  walked  off  to  eat  his  share 
or  the  beefsteak,  tlic  inyiterious  diflappear.mcc  of  which  surprised  the 
servant*,  the  loss  beiijg  thrown  upon  a  cat.  The  real  dui-redators 
would  never  have  been  di8:overed,  had  they  not  bragged  too  much. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MY  PATilON  DIES  AND  I  SirCCEED  TO  HIS  PROPERTY. — MT  PROSPECTS 
BRIGHTEN,  BUT  ARE  AGAIN  CLOUDED. 

I  HAD  one  day  risea  at  my  usual  hour,  with  a  foreboding  that  some- 
thin,';  would  happen,  when  casting  my  eyes  over  a  newspaper,  judge  of 
my  surprise  at  reading  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Sudden  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Jarvis, — It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
we  have  to  announce  the  demise  of  our  much  respected  townsman,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  who  after  a  short  illness  of  only  two  hours'  duration,  expired  at 
his  lesidence,  on  Sunday  last,  deeply  lamented  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  funeral,  which  will  take  place  on  Fri- 
day, is  to  be  strictly  private." 

After  a  while  I  recovered  from  the  death-like  stupor  into  which  this 
unexpected  inlelligence  had  thrown  me,  and  Avent  to  request  leare  for  a 
week,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  deceased  friend. 

Having  obtained  my  request,  I  packed  up  a  few  things  in  a  valise, 
and  took  a  post-chaise  to  Portsmouth.  Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I 
ordered  a  suit  of  mourning,  and  then  went  to  the  house  of  my  dear 
departed  friend,  where  I  found  a  legal  gentleman,  who  had  scaled  up 
all  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  having  discovered  a  will.  The  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  to  take  place  on  Friday,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  ceremoHy  having  been  performed,  the  lawyer  proceeded  to  read 
the  will  of  the  deceased.  After  enumerating  a  few  legacies  to  the  ser- 
vants, attd  a  thousand  pounds  each  to  the  executors,  the  will  concluded 
by  bequeathing  his  house  and  furniture,  with  five  thousand  pounds 
ready  money,  and  forty  thousand  in  the  three  per  cents.,  being  twelve 
hundred  a  year,  to  his  adopted  son,  George  King. 

I  would  not  have  been  more  amazed  had  the  earth  opened  at  my 
feet,  than  at  this  unexpected  change  of  fortune.  All  present  crowded 
round  and  congratulated  me,  but  my  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  me  to 
answer  for  gome  time.  At  last  I  requested  their  company  to  dinner ; 
which  meal  pas.sedoff  rather  sadly,  as  I  wa»  in  low  spirits,  though  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  wealth. 

Mr.  Jarvis  had  named  Mr.  Orniond  one  of  his  executors.  I  accord- 
ingly visited  him  on  the  morrow,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
solicitor  who  had  charge  of  the  will,  having  bukiness  to  transact  with 
him. 

Mr.  Ormond  received  me  very  cordially — very  different,  thought  I, 
from  the  time  we  had  last  parted.  He  complained  greatly  at  being 
debarred  from  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  old  friend,  and  felt 
almost  inclined  to  give  up  tlie  executorship  in  consequence. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  "  when  I  die  I  hope  that  my  fri'^nds, 
and  yourself  among  the  rest,  will  not  fail  to  attend  niy  funeral." 

To  which  Mr.  Wilson  replied,  with  great  gravity, — 

"  I  shall  h.iVe  great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  my  dear  sir  !" 

This  inadvertent  expression  made  me  roar  with  laughter,  in  which 
the  parties,  bjing  just  aware  of  the  ridiculousness  of  this  questionable 
compliment  culd  not  forbear  from  joining. 

We  were  invited  to  dinner;  at  which  I  met  my  dear  Lavinia,  from 
whom  I  had  been  so  long  parted.  She  was  greatly  altered,  and  looksd 
extremely  ill  and  dejecte>l. 

I  contrived  to  get  away  from  the  wine-bottle  as  early  as  possible,  and 
joined  her  in  the  garden. 

"  For  God's  sake.  Lavinia!"  said  I,  "do  not  give  way  to  despondency. 
Wliat  has  occurred  to  render  you  so  dispirited  ?" 

"  Dear  George  (my  heart  jumped),  my  heart  is  breaking.  My  father 
has  commanded  me,  with  curses  if  I  refuse,  to  marry  that  monster  of 
vice,  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence.    I  shudder  at  the  bare  thought." 

I  hr.d  no  consolation  to  offer,  and  was  therefore  silent.  Happeninpj 
to  look  round,  I  saw  the  hateful  countenance  of  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence, 
distorted  witli  rage  and  passion,  scowling  on  us  with  the  mo'st  fearful 
malignity. 

In  an  instant  we  were  struggling  together.  Powerful  as  he  M-as  T 
soon  threvr  him,  and,  kneelin{i  upon  his  chest,  compressed  his  windpipe- 
with  all  my  streii;^th,  intending  to  have  strangled  him.  But  my  better 
feelings  prevailed,  ;.nd  I  relaxed  my  grip. 

Sir  Leonard  recovered  his  scattered  feelings,  and,  darting  a  revengeful 
glance  at  me,  exclaimed, — ■ 

"  You  shall  sirjart  for  this," 

"  Not  from  your  hand?,  my  dear  Sir  Leonard,"  said  I.  "This  is  the 
second  lime  you  have  received  chastisement  at  my  hands.  Beware  of 
the  third." 

He  scowled  on  me,  ^md  turned  away. 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  thought  it  best  to  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  hi.s  malice  ;  and,  making  business  of  importancn  my  excuce,  I? 
Kct  off  for  Kni'.tsford,  in  Cheshire,  where  a  distant  jehition  of  Mr.  JarvAS 
resided. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

3CI.I.rfiTEATES  IHE  MANNERS  OF  TH3E  CHESHIRE  SauiKES,  AND  ENDS 
THIS  HISTORY. 

The  Cheshire  squires,  being  a  rough,  uncouth  set  of  persons,  obtained 
-for  their  county  the  name  of  the  modern  Bctotia. 

I  happened  to  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated  Knutsford  races, 
\yhich  were  attended,  amongst  others,  by  some  military  officers  from 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  sport  was  good  ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  it  rained  hard.  The  officers  not  wishing  to  return  to  their 
quarters  in  such  bad  weather,  had  sought  the  principal  inn  of  the  little 
town  of  Knutsford  to  secure  beds.  The  Cheshire  squires  being  more 
regular  customers,  the  landlord  did. not  wish  to  disoblige  them,  and 
therefore  told  the  officers  that  the  beds  were  engaged  for  them.  The 
officers  politely  leplied, — 

"  I> — n  the  squires  !  Let  them  sleep  in  the  stables,  along  with  their 
horses;  it's  good  enough  for  them." 

So  s-aying,  they  took  possession  of  the  beds,  and  were  most  of  them 
comCortably  asleep  before  the  squires,  who  had  kept  up  carousing  till  a 
late,  or,  rather,  an  early  hour,  thought  it  time  to  seek  repose. 

Finding  the  beds  occupied,  the  enraged  squires,  seiging  the  intruders 
roughly,  endeavoured  to  dispossess  them. 

"  You're  in  my  bed,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  squires. 

"  Well,  indeed,  am  I  ?  Then,  I  shall  stay  there.  Possession  is  nine 
ipoints  of  the  law.    I  don't  care  it  the  devil  engaged  the  bed." 

"  Well,  I  am  the  devil,"  said  the  squire ;  "  and  you  shall  feel  my 

SlOOfB," 

Having  said  this,  he  jumped  into  bed,  booted  and  spurred,  and,  kick- 
ing the  officer  with  his  heel,  soon  expelled  him. 

The  success  of  this  person  induced  the  others,  who  were  accoutred  in 
the  same  manner,  to  make  the  same  experiment ;  and  the  officers  being 
undressed,  speedily  evacuated,  leaving  the  "booby  squires,"  as  they 
termed  them,  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  their  beds  without  further  mo- 
lestation. 

Going  down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  I  took  up  a  newspaper  to 
wile  away  the  time,  and  read, — 

"  Fatal  Accident  to  Sir  Leonard  Lawrence,  Bart.,  of  Scatterbrain-hall, 
Hampshire. — The  worthy  (?)  baronet  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  whilst 
performing  a  steeple  chase,  and  having  dislocated  his  neck,  died  instan- 
taneously.   Being  unmairied,  the  title  is  extinct." 

The  paper  dropped  from  my  hands,  as  I  inwardly  thanked  Provi- 
dence for  removing  my  implacable  enemy.  Hastily  concluding  my 
business  with  Mr.  Jarvis's  relation,  I  set  out  for  Portsmouth  again. 

Mr.  Ormond  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said, — 

"  Providence  has,  I  am  convinced,  my  dear  boy,  ordained  your  union 
with  Lavinia,.  to  which  I  no  longer  object.  So,  go  and  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  her,  who  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you." 

I  needed  no  second  telling,  but  flew  to  Lavinia,  and  asked  her  whe- 
ther she  still  entertained  the  same  feelings  for  me,  now  I  was  fortunate, 
as  s^ie  did  when  our  love  was  desperate. 

"  You  are  unkind  to  doubt  me,"  said  she  ;  and  a  tear  trickled  horn 
each  eye. 

"  I  knew,  dearest,  you  would  never  change.  Then,  you  accept  the 
nameless,  but  no  longer  poor,  George  King,  as  your  devoted  husband  2" 

She  softly  answered  "  Yes,"  and  I  was  in  Elysium. 

We  were  married  by  license  ;  and,  having  let  the  house  left  me  by 
Mr.  Jarvis,  took  coach  to  Dover,  and  packet  to  Calais.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  metropolis  in  a  lumbering  diligence,  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon, which,  though  twenty  years  have  passed,  I  may  truly  say  is  not 
yet  ended. 

In  Paris  we  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  ancienne  noblesse,  La 
Comte  de  Montmorencie,  who  took  us  into  society,  and  guided  us  over 
the  city. 

Lavinia  was  delighted  with  all  she  saw.  The  novelty  of  the  scene, 
and  the  politeness  of  the  people,  quite  enchanted  her.  The  comtesse 
Introduced  her  to  all  her  own  acquaintance,  and  she  was  invited  to 
attend  a  masquerade,  in  which  I  was  included.  We  agreed  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

We  consulted  for  some  time  as  to  what  we  should  wear.  It  was  at 
length  determined  that  I  should  go  as  a  ballad-singer — a  character  quite 
familiar  to  me — and  that  Lavinia  should  be  attired  as  a  Highland  pea- 
Bant  girl. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  and  we  went  in  a  carriage  belonging  to 
the  compte.  Lavinia  was  all  smiles,  and  anticipated  much  pleasure 
from  the  masque.  The  comte  and  comtesse  were  disguised  as  Spanish 
gipsies. 

We  entered  the  room,  and  the  scene  caused  us  to  imagine  that  we 
were  in  some  enchanted  palace.  There  were  kings  and  queens,  gods 
and  goddesses.  Moors,  nuns  and  monks,  gipsies,  peasants,  soldiers  and 
Bailors,  Spaniards,  Jews,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses— in  fact,  it 
VfQVtXi.  t*ke  a  chapter  to  enumerate  all. 


The  comte  danced  with  LaVinia,  and  I  with  the  comtesse — by  report 
jealous  of  her  husband,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  very  fond  of  him. 
After  dancing  for  some  time,  the  comte  proposed  to  me  to  go  and  play 
at  cards,  which  were  provided  in  an  adjoining  room.  So,  leaving  our 
partners  to  the  care  of  a  cuirassier  and  a  Turk,  we  made  our  way  ihiough 
crowds  of  dancers  to  the  card-room. 

There  were  not  many  there,  the  dancing  not  having  commenced  more 
than  an  hour;  but  we  soon  engaged  in  rouge-et-noir  with  a  man  who, 
after  nearly  an  hour's  play,  trampling  the  cards  under  his  feet,  rushed 
from  the  room,  a  loser  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  between 
the  comte  and  me. 

We  did  not  take  much  notice  of  this  at  the  time,  but  continued  play- 
ing with  great  success,  my  gains  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  comte's  to  nearly  as  much.  We  left  off,  and  returned  to  the 
ball  room,  where  we  continued  dancing  till  half-past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.   We  then  returned  to  our  hotel. 

Next  day  we  visited  the  Morgue,  the  place  where  bodies  found  in  the 
S«ine  are  deposited  to  be  claimed.  Judge,  then,  my  horror  at  beholding 
the  livid  corpse  of  the  man  from  whom  I  had  won  so  largely  on  the 
preceding  night. 

1  inquired  where  he  lived,  and  obtained  his  address  as  No.  17,  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  whither  I  sent  the  whole  of  the  money  I  had  won 
the  night  before,  inwardly  resolving  never  to  gamble  again,  even  for 
the  smallest  trifle ;  and  I  have  kept  my  resolution  most  religiously. 
The  Comte  de  Montmorencie  followed  my  example,  thereby  placing  the 
otherwise  destitute  widow  and  orphans  in  affluent  circumstances. 

After  remaining  two  years  in  Paris,  we  returned  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  two  children,  my  father-in-law  having  been  attacked  by  the 
gout,  which,  from  his  habits  of  drinking,  soon  reached  his  stomach,  and 
terminated  his  life  five  weeks  after  his  arrival.  He  left  all  his  property 
to  Lavinia,  who  was  his  only  child, 

Lavinia  was  for  a  long  time  inconsolable.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  re- 
plied "  with  great  pleasure"  to  Mr.  Ornaond's  appeal  about  attending 
his  funeral,  came  in  the  same  mourning-coach  as  we  did.  The  gentrj 
for  miles  round  sent  their  carriages,  for  the  deceased  was  universally 
respected,  with  letters  of  condolence. 

Well,  kind  reader,  it  is  above  twenty  years  since  my  father-in-law 
died,  and  my  children  succeeded  in  regular  gradations  of  size,  like 
onions  on  a  rope.  My  eldest  son,  called  George,  after  myself,  is  a 
captain  in  the  army,  cultivates  his  moustache,  and  smokes,  his  Havannah. 
My  eldest  daughter,  Lavinia,  married  Lord  Mackmorton  last  year,  and 
has  made  me  a  grandfather  already.  •>, 

I  have  settled  the  house  left  me  by  Mr.  Jarvis  on  William,  my  second 
son,  who  is  a  sad  scamp,  and  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Victory.  He 
does  nothing  but  write  to  me,  coaxing  me  for  money.  However,  the 
last  one  I  received  I  did  not  comply  with  his  request,  though  my  wife, 
the  little  puss,  did,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  telling  him  not  be  so 
extravagant,  for  he  has  had  two  hundred  pounds  within  the  last  three 
months  ;  and,  being  not  yet  nineteen,  how  he  spends  it  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  names  of  the  rest  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  gentle  reader.  I 
believe  I  have  fourteen  in  all,  my  wife  having  been  lately  delivered  of 
twins,  who  are  squalling  so  at  present,  that  I  must  make  that  my  ex- 
cuse for  concluding. 

So  now,  gentle  and  indulgent  reader,  if  this  true  history  of  my  life 
has  contributed  to  amuse  you  for  one  short  hour,  it  is  all  the  gratifica- 
cation  I  seek.  "The  Foundling"  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  Fortune's 
ladder — the  baker's  boy,  the  ballad-singer,  the  adopted  eon  of  Mr.  Jarvis, 
the  usher  of  a  school,  thanks  you  for  your  attention.  May  you  ba 
happy  and  prosperous,  is  my  present  prayer.    Reader,  farewell! 


WHEN  SHOULD  LOVERS  BREATHE  THEIR, 
VOWS? 

When  should  lovers  breathe  their  vows  ? 

When  should  ladies  hear  them  ? 
When  the  rtew  is  on  the  boughs, 

When  none  else  are  near  them. 
When  the  moon  shines  cold  and  pale, 

When  the  birds  are  sleeping. 
When  no  voice  is  on  the  gale. 

When  the  rose  is  weeping. 
Oh  !  softest  is  the  cheek's  love-ray. 

When  seen  by  moonlight  hours ; 
Other  roses  seek  the  day. 

But  blushes  are  night  flowers. 
When  the  moon  and  stars  are  bright. 

When  the  dew-drops  glisten, 
fhen  their  vows  should  lovers  plighti 

Then  should  ladies  Ust^n. 
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ALICE  HOME; 

oa, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
(Oontinued  from  our  latt.J 

CHAPTER  CLXIX. 

llDr     HOME    AXD     HER     LfiGAi     JIDVISER. — HER    TISIt    Td  Sill 

Charles's. — the  stfifcESAS. 

At  the  departure  of  the  stranger,  the  household  of  Sir  Chartes  Home 
fielt  a  relief.  His  stern  mysterious  bearing  put  a  restraint  upon  them 
they  did  not  even  feel  in  the  p^-eSeilce  of  Sir  Charles  himself;  he  was 
to  them  fearfully  singular,  and  it  was  darkly  hinted  that  he  belonged 
to  a  place  that  is  seldom  mentioned  with  favour,  though  occasionally 
helieved  to  be  paved  with  good  mtentions. 

The  servants  in  the  hall  were  congratulating  themselves  at  this  event, 
»fid  ha.i  determined  to  have  a  slight  pala  on  their  own  account — music 
*as  to  he  had,  but  nobody  got  it — universal  congratulation  was  the 
order  of  the  moment  wi  h  them,  for  Sir  Charles  was  out  too,  and  with 
but  little  exception,  they  cdiild  ha^e  it  all  their  own  way,  when  in  the 
midst  of  their  felicity,  such  a  tremendous  rapping  took  place  at  the 
door,  that  caused  the  hall-porter,  Davis,  to  reel  several  paces  backwards, 
then  to  s  nk  in  his  chair,  from  which  he  made  several  vain  attempts  to 
extricate  himself  before  he  succeeded. 

There  was  an  immediate  scuffling  and  rustling  along  the  passage  and 
stairs  among  the  servants,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  KOt  before  another 
tremendous  knocking  took  place,  and  then  Davis  contrived  to  open  the 
door,  when,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  beheld  Lady  Home,  attended 
by  some  person  dressed  shabby  genteel,  and  a  servant. 

She  carried  a  monstrous  large  reticule,  but  the  shape  of  which  fully 
Indicated  the  burden  it  bore,  and  in  addition,  if  more  were  wanting,  the 
neck  of  a  black  bottle  was  easily  seen. 

"  Is  the  wretch  at  home  I"  inquired  L'dy  Home,  in  a  querulous  voice. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  was  the  reply,  for  Davis  well  knew  who  the  wretch 
meant. 

"  Oh!"  said  Lady  Home,  entering  the  passage,  "  you  may  come  in." 

This  was  eaid  to  those  who  were  with  her,  and  who  came  there  to 
attend  her,  one  in  the  ca^city  of  servant,  and  the  other  a  solicitor,  or, 
perhaps,  and  more  probsroe,  a  solicitor's  assistant,  and  who  attended  her 
under  the  denomination  of  legal  adviser.  The  whole  party  were  soon 
in  the  hall,  and  Davis  closed  the  door;  but  his  amazement  was  in  no 
degree  abated,  far  from  it — it  was  considerably  on  the  increase,  and  did 
increase,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  prodigious  extent  to  which  his 
eyes  and  mouth  opened. 

The  servants  no  sooner  heard  the  voice  of  Lady  Home,  than  they 
immediately  crowded  up  the  kitchen  stairs,  eager  to  listen,  and  become 
cognizant  of  all  that  was  going  to  happen,  and  expectation  was  at  its 
height. 

Lady  Home  stood  with  her  back  to  Davis,  and  her  face  towards  the 
Btair-head.  She  saw  no  one,  and  wiped  her  lips  with  her  reticule,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  black  bottle  by  accident,  purely  by  accident,  got  en- 
tangled in  her  teeth  ;  the  cork  was  out,  and  the  contents  went  down 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  when  the  process  was  over,  it  caused 
Lady  Home  to  sigh  very  deeply,  and  then  she  perceived  that  there 
«tood  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  the  whole  household  regarding  her  with 
admiration. 

Some  little  confusion  occurred,  and  Lady  Home  clearing  her  throat, 
■aiJ,— 

"  You  know  the  object  of  my  presence  here,  Mr.  Smart.  How  shall 
ire  proceed  ?" 

"  It  will  be  necessary  merely  to  see  the  parties  whose  names  you 
have  given  me,  and  then,  my  lady,  I  will  do  the  needful." 

"  Where's  Thomas  and  Andrew?"  inqui  ed  Lady  Home;  "dear 
me,  I  am  amazed  they  have  not  presented  themselves,  but  send  them 
to  me  here  in  this  parlour.  I  am  so  fatigued,  and  my  nerves  are  so 
terribly  shattered  and  shaken,  that  I  feel  quite  unequal  to  the  task  1 
have  undertaken  " 

"  Bear  up,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Sharp  ;  "  we  have  more  trials  in  life 
besides  those  at  Westminster-hall." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  h«r  ladyship;  "  but  it's  a  terrible  thing  to 
hear  oneself  talked  of  by  low  and  rul^rar  people." 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  my  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Sharp  ;  "  your  case  is 
one  of  great  hardship,  and  extreme  cruelty  has  been  practised  against 
you,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  witnessed  it — the  sacred  duty 
of  all,  to  come  forward  and  relate  it,  to  enable  you  to  obtain  your  se- 
parate maintenance." 

By  thli  time  her  ladyship  had  seated  herself,  and  Thomai  and  Andr*  w 


had  come  forward,  followed  by  all  the  other  servants  in  the  hall,  who 
crowded  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  Lady  Home  made  several 
feints  of  placing  the  black  bottle  to  her  mouth,  but  apparently  lecolw 
lecting  herself,  she  abstained. 

"  That  is  Andrew,"  said  Lady  Home. 

"  Ah,  your  name  is  Andrew,  is  itV 
Yes,"  replied  Andrew;  "  it  is,  sir." 

"  Then  you  are  aware  of  how  her  ladyship  has  been  cruelly  ill-used  j 
in  short,  you  have  often  seen  Sir  Charles's  treatment  to  her?  ' 

"  Y'es,  I  have." 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  that  piece  of  paper,  and  that  too,"  he  added, 
giving  him  some  money ;  "  you  are  now  a  witness  on  the  trial,  and  if 
you  read  that,  you  will  see  when  you  are  wanted." 

Andrew  retired,  turning  over  the  paper  he  had  received,  first  one 
side,  and  then  the  other,  in  some  little  amazement,  not  knowing  what 
would  come  of  it,  and  fearing  that  Sir  Charles  would  scarce  approve  of 
his  being'  a  witness  at  all ;  and,  besides,  he  looked  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  connected  with  the  law,  as  being  something  in  itself  suspicious 
and  terrible. 

In  these  feelings  he  was  not  alone,  for  Thomas  too  felt  anything  but 
pleased  at  the  result,  and  ttok  his  paper  with  as  much  alarm  as  if  he 
thought  it  would  burn  him.  Lady  Home  was  by  no  means  popular  among 
the  servants,  especially  since  she  had  quitted  the  house,  for  they  felt 
sensible  that  all  they  expected  would  come  from  Sir  Charles,  and  not 
from  his  lady,  and  anything  they  did  that  would  serve  her,  would  of 
necessity  displease  him. 

"  Is  Miss  Home  in  ?"  inquired  her  ladyship,  after  this  ceremony  had 
been  gone  through. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  was  the  reply,  and  they  hastened  eut  of  the  room 
glad  to  escape  the  infliction. 

"  What's  this  V  inquired  Thomas  of  Andrew,  when  they  had  gained 
the  passage.  • 

"  What  is  it — why  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Andrew,  "  but  it's  some 
law  paper — a  'spena  I  think  they  call  it." 

"  Well,  I  wiish  they'd  come  and  'spena  Sir  Charles  himself,  and  then 
they  might  rest  satisfied,  for  he  would  soon  settle  this  business." 

"  Ay/if  they  were  to  'spena  that  friend  of  Sir  Charles,  the  Avenger, 
I  thinks  they  call  him — my  eye  what  a  name  ! — well  I  would  have  a 
pleasant  one,  but  you  see  he  is,  I  should  say,  touched  here." 

As  Andrew  said  this,  he  touched  his  head  indicative  of  his  opinion 
that  the  Avenger  was  most  certainly  not  a  little,  but  much  cracked,  or 
touched  with  insanity. 

"  You  may  say  that,"  said  Andrew;  "but  lord  bless  me,  where' is 
she  going  now  ?  If  Sir  Charles  was  to  return  now,  what  a  dreadful 
row  there  would  be.  lie  would  not  allow  her  to  go  over  the  house,  and 
I  think  we  should  come  off  but  poorly  for  letting  her." 

"  What  can  we  do? — I  can't  stop  her." 

"  Nor  I,  so  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  let  things  take  their 
own  course." 

So  saying,  Thomas  and  Andrew,  without  any  ceremoHy,  dived-  down 
stairs,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  while  her  ladyship  proceeded  up 
stairs  to  Alice's  room,  followed  by  her  legal  adviser,  the  attendant  stay- 
ing in  the  passage  until  she  returned. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  drawing-room,  she  apparently  altered  her  mind, 
and  rang  the  bell,  which,  when  answered,  she  desired  the  servant  to 
tell  Alice  that  Lady  Home  wished  to  see  her  in  that  apartment  im- 
mediately. 

Alice  when  she  heard  the  summons,  was  not  a  little  amazed  to  find 
that  Lady  Home  was  in  the  house,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
apartment  where  she  was,  and  there  found  her  ladyship  and  her  legal 
adviser. 

"  Alice,"  said  her  ladyship,  when  she  was  aware  of  her  presence,  for 
her  applications  to  the  nervo  lixivium  had  been  so  frequent,  that  she  had 
become  somewhat  somnolent;  "Alice,  you  see  I  am  returned  once 
again  to  that  place  in  which  I  have  received  such  fearful  and  terrible 
treatment  from  that  wretch,  your  father,  and  which  has  forced  me 
from  it." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Alice,  "  that  you  will  stay,  and  no  new  disagreeable 
will  arise  between  yoii  and  my  father." 

"  Disagreeable !"  echoed  Lady  Home,  "  disagreeable  ! — why  his  treat* 
ment  has  been  perfectly  dreadful — there  is  no  living  with  him.  You 
know  Alice  how  fearful  has  been  his  treatment  to  me." 

Alice  saw  the  drift  of  Lady  Home  to  cause  her  to  commit  herself  b8' 
fore  a  stranger,  and  she  therefore  said, — 

"  I  cannot  enter  into  family  affairs — and  those  too  which  are  entirely 
between  you  and  my  father,  of  which  I  can  say  but  little — before  a 
stranger," 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Lady  Home,  giving  a  great  start,  "there  is  the 
brute." 

The  cau^e  of  this  exclamation  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  street-door, 
but  the  step  was  not  Sir  Charles's,  but  Alice  at  once  recognized  it  a& 
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that  of  Horace  Singleton,  who  immediately  after,  unannounced,  entered 
the  apartment. 

"  Ah!"  said  Lady  Home,  as  she  perceived  who  it  was,  "  I  think 
Mr.  Smart  you  had  better  do  what  is  necessary,  for  the  wretch  has  used 
his  influence  to  keep  back  what  evidence  he  can." 

UpoH  this  Smart  arose  and  placed  in  Alice's  hand  the  subpoena,  which 
she  was  about  to  return,  when  he  informed  her  she  must  keep  it.  But 
Alice,  who  was  aware  her  name  was  no  longer  Home,  felt  reluctant  to 
do  so,  until  Horace,  guessing  her  thoughts,  whispered  in  her  ear  that 
she  had  better  take  it,  without  giving  any  refusal  or  explanation. 

Lady  Home,  perceiving  that  all  was  done,  and  her  presence  was 
Tendered  unpleasant  by  the  fact  that  everybody  was  looking  at  her, 
now  arose,  and  without  deigning  to  notice  any  one,  left  the  room,  and 
proceeded  down  stairs,  and  thence  into  the  street. 

This  departure  was  a  great  relief  to  everybody.  Even  Alice  felt  as 
if  a  load  had  been  removed  from  her  mind,  for  she  anticipated  some 
painful  scene,  should  Sir  Charles  Home  return  home  suddenly  and  see- 
her  there. 


CHAPTER  GLXX. 
Alice's  gloomy  keflections. — horace  singleton's  search  for 
sir  chajrles  home  and  departure. 

The  door  had  closed  after  Lady  Home  and  her  attendants  some  few 
seconds  ere  Alice  or  Horace  could  find  resolution  to  speak.  They  stood 
mutely  gazing  upon  each  other  in  extreme  amazement  at  the  scene 
that  had  taken  place.    At  length  Horace  broke  the  silence  by  saying, — 

"  Dear  Alice,  trouble  not  yourself  about  this  paper ;  it  is  useless,  and 
you  Will  not  be  dragged  up  to  give  any  evidence  at  all." 

"  I  can  say  little  or  nothing  that  could  benefit  Lady  Home,"  said 
Alice;  "she  has  no  sympathies  with  my  father,  and  was  always  at 
variance  with  him  :  but  I  do  shrink  from  being  made  to  enter  a  public 
court  by  my  own  mother,  to  endeavour  to  make  me  say  something  to 
the  disadvantage  of  a  father  who  has  always  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  indulgence  and  kindness." 

"Think  no  more  of  it,  dearest ;  I  do  not  believe  it  likely  that  such 
an  affair  will  ever  come  to  trial." 

"  I  hope  not,  and  yet  I  have  a  strange  foreboding  at  my  heart  that 
something  will  happen  to  my  father — his  conduct  has  been  so  very 
strange  of  late." 

"That  is  most  true — his  conduct  has  been  contradictory  and  strange 
in  the  extreme,"  Horace  replied  ;  "and  I  own  I  think  it  arises  from 
some  slight  derangement  of  intellect ;  but  now  I  think  he  will  be  beti'er ; 
at  all  events  it  would  be  best  to  allow  him  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  then 
it  will  wear  off." 

"I  hope  so,  though  I  confess  I  fear  worse  may  happen  before  better 
may  come." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  dearest?"  inquired  Horace,  tenderly  taking 
her  hand,  and  leading  her  towards  the  fire,  where  they  seated  themselves. 

"  I  can  scarce  say,  and  yet  since  Margaret's  residence  here  he  has 
scarce  been  what  he  was  before ;  and  then  again  the  presewce  of  this 
strange  and  unaccountable  man,  who  is  received  here  as  one  entitled  to 
command  the  whole  place,  and  as  if  by  right  it  were  his." 

"It  may  be  that  your  father's  embarrassments  were  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture, and  this  man  may  havfe  some  warrant  for  what  he  does,  and  Sir 
Charles  might  probably  prefer  us  to  form  what  conjectures  the  circum- 
stances give  rise  to,  in  preference  to  entering  into  any  explanation, 
which  may  be  more  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Charles 
Home  than  any  other." 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  no  worse  ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  Horace,  T  fear 
•worse,  much  worse  ;  something  seems  to  weigh  heavily  on  my  heart, 
and  I  cannot  conceal  my  thoughts  from  you." 

"  Do  not,  dearest ;  it  is  in  such  secret  and  endearing  intercourse  that 
■we  will  pass  our  lives,  and  make  years  of  happiness.  But  why  do  you 
appear  so  downcast?  and  why  should  the  tear  damp  your  cheek?" 

"  1  know  not  the  reason,  but  the  threats  of  this  man  and  Margaret 
make  me  fear  that  in  the  heat  and  strength  of  youth  my  father  has 
probably  committed  some  act  in  a  moment,  either  of  madness  or  ex- 
treme passion,  which  these  two  persons  know  of,  and  have  kept  secret 
to  make  use  of  as  they  please,  to  extort  from  him  heavy  sums  of  money, 
or  threaten  him  with  an  accusation." 

Horace  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  he  now  thought  that  this  must 
be  the  true  explanation  of  all  the  apparent  absurdities  and  contradic- 
tions that  Sir  Charles  Home  had  been  guilty  of. 

"  Well,  Alice,  be  that  true  or  false,  it  can  affect  us  no  further  than 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  him.  His  misfortunes  are  ours,  and  any  evil  be- 
falling him,  would  be  felt  likewise  by  ourselves.  But  cheer  up  ;  he  is 
about  to  quit  England  for  a  lime,  and  this  may  not  oi-.ly  benefit  his 
health,  but  remove  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles." 

"  I  would  it  may  do  so,"  replied  Alice.  "  But  where  is  lie  row?  I 
ie&t  something  will  happen  to  him  a§  often  as  he  leaves  the  house." 


"  Ho  will  be  back  by-and-bye.  love." 

"  Nay,  I  fear  not;  besides,  I  think  he  ought  to  know  what  has  passed 
this  evening." 

"  You  would  have  him  know  that  Lady  Home  has  been  here,  and 
what  has  occurred  ?" 

"  I  would,  for  I  think  he  ought ;  and  besides  it  would  tend  to  divert 
him  from  too  constant  a  contemplation  of  things  that  may  have  brought 
hira  to  his  present  unhappy  state  of  mind." 

"  I  will  seek  him,  Alice — I  will  find  him  out,  and  tell  him  all." 

"  But  you  cannot  tell  where  he  has  gone  to,  and  will  be  but  giving 
yourself  useless  trouble." 

"I  will  seek  him  at  some  of  the  clubs  he  belongs  to,"  said  Horace, 
"  and  I  doubt  not  I  shall  find  him,  and  then  I  will  return  to  you  ;  but 
do  not  you  give  way  to  melancholy  reflections,  or  I  shall  be  un- 
happy at  leaving  you." 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not,  Horace,  I  will  not.  Here  are  some  books,  and 
I  will  read  until  you  return  to  me." 

"  Do  so,  dear  Alice,  do  so,  and  when  I  have  found  Sir  Charles  I  will 
return  to  you." 

As  Horace  said  this  he  quitted  the  apartment,  and  Alice  heard  the' 
street-door  close  after  him  with  a  sigh,  and  turned  the  leaves^  of  a  book 
over,  but  she  saw  not  their  contents,  for  her  mind  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged. She  thought  of  her  father— of  Horace — and  of  Margaret,  and 
her  heart  beat  quick  as  she  called  to  mind  the  dark  hints  and  threats 
that  had  been  so  frequently  uttered  against  him. 

It  was  in  vain  she  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  notion  that  it  was 
the  mere  effect  of  malice  and  spite  ;  her  father's  dread  of  Margaret,  and 
his  endurance  of  the  Avenger,  was,  in  her  mind  a  strong  proof  that 
there  was  some  tearful  desd  that  Sir  Charles  feared  should  see  the  light 
— or  else  his  mind  had  become  a  mere  wreck,  and  insanity  had  lighted 
up  its  fires  in  his  heart. 

Could  this  latter  even  be  the  case,  what  influence  could  Margaret, 
and,  above  all,  the  Avenger,  have  over  him.  It  was  a  dark  and  mys- 
terious affair,  and  she  felt  herself  unable  to  solve  it. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  her  thoughts,  she  once  more  turned  to 
the  book  which  had  been  thrown  on  one  side  unconsciously,  and  begaa 
to  read  as  follows  : — 


The  moon  was  rising  high  in  the  heavens,  and  shed  her  wonderous 
light  upon  the  earth  ;  for  it  was  the  harvest  noon,  when  that  luminary 
shines  most  brightly.  It  v/as  at  such  a  moment  that  two  lovers  might 
be  seen  wandering  slowly  along  the  banks  of  a  pretty  winding  ptream, 
that  ran  skirting  a  small  wood  for  some  dista^e. 

They  were  deeply  engaged  in  conversation — in  such  low,  sweet  tones 
that  seldom  reach  the  ear  of  more  than  one,  and  that  one  a  dear  loved 
one.  At  length  they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  stopped,  and  appeared 
about  to  separate,  and  ihen  the  youth,  raising  his  tones,  said, — 

"  Meet  me,  then,  to-morrow  night,  Eliza,  ana  then  we  shall  be  made 
happy,  and  no  envious  parents  can  separate  us  ever  after." 

"  I  will,"  was  said  in  a  low,  gentle  voice. 

"  Thanks,  dearest,  thanks,"  replied  the  youth,  as  he  took  her  hand 
aTid  gently  pressed  her  lips  to  his  own.  "  I  will  have  all  in  readiness, 
and  then  I  defy  the  world  while  I  have  such  a  right  to  protect  you." 

They  then  bade  each  other  adieu  and  parted ;  the  lady  strolled  to- 
wards an  old  fashioned,  rambling  house,  not  far  trom  the  spot  where  th« 
lovers  parted,  and  was  soon  lost  amidst  the  trees  and  doublt  hedgerow 
that  led  to  a  low  garden  gate. 

The  loveis  had  scarce  parted,  when  a  third  person  stepped  out  from 
behind  the  stumps  of  some  old  fees.  It  was  a  female,  and  her  form 
was  distinctly  visible  in  the  moonlight ;  her  gestures  were  as  of  one 
who  suffered  from  some  violent  mental  emotion.  She  stood  still  until 
the  retreating  figure  could  co  longer  be  seen,  and  then  throwing  her 
arms  aloft  in  the  air,  she  said, — 

"  May  the  curse  of  a  blighted  heart  rest  on  you  !  So  you  would 
marry,  would  you  ?  but  no,  that  can  never  be — I  would  destroy  you — t 
wimld — ay,  I  wiil.  No  one  will  suspect  me,  and  yrhen  she  is  gone,  his 
wayward  fancy  may  be  diverted,  and  I  become  the  object  of  his  love. 
Oh !  'twould  be  sweet  to  walk  in  the  moonlight,  and  listen  to  his  manly 
voice  breathing  fond,  endearing  words  into  my  ear — and  feel  his  warm 
lips  on  my  cheek.  Yes,  this  may  yet  be,  if  1  hesitate  not  in  my  plan 
of  revenge.  I  will  after  her,  and  ere  another  hour  is  passed,  I  will  bf 
avenged." 

Scarce  had  she  tpoken,  when  she  darted  across  the  meadows  that 
intervened  between  herself  and  the  house  where  the  two  cousins  re- 
sided ;  but  in  which  was  coniained  two  hearts  totally  at  variance  with 
each  other.    The  one  was  beloved,  but  the  other  was  not. 

That  evening,  or  ratlur  night,  Walter  Cecil  found  he  could  not  pass 
in  hlumbcr.  A  ht  avy  oppression  lay  upon  his  spirit,  and  his  IhoughiS 
wandered  to  his  bride,  and  he  aro^e  determining  to  go  and  watch  het 
window  till  the  lark  should  summon  her  to  arise. 

He  sat  fa»iug  the  room  in  which  she  lay,  and  could,  had  it  been  day. 
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iL^t,  have  seen  her  door  from  thT^de.  But  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment when  he  saw  her  cousin  go  across  the  passage  to  ^^r  door  at 
IJioh  she  stopped  some  minutes  with  a  lighted  caudle,  and  then  sud- 
denlv  leave  the  spot.  ,  . 

a' few  minutes  more,  a  hright  flame  sprung  up,  and  an  alarm  of  fire 
was  -iven  •  the  youth  saw  his  bride  in  danger,  and  soon  dashed  into  the 
house  and 'burst  the  panels  open,  and  released  her  whom  he  loved 
more  thaa  life,  and  the  fire  was  speedily  got  under.  When  an  exami- 
nation took  place,  in  the  lock  of  the  door  was  found  a  rmg,  and  it 
w«  known  to  belong  to  her  cousin,  who  had  placed  it  there  to  prevent 
her  opening  the  door,  and  thus  fecure  her  destruction. 

Walter  Cecil  immediately  accused  her  of  the  crime,  which  she  denied, 
until  the  proof  was  too  plain,  and  then  she  could  no  longer  hold  out ; 
she  fled,  but  was  pursued— that  pursuit  caused  her  to  fly  the  faster, 
and  when  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  stream,  she  plunged  into  it,  the 
nuiet  waters  closed  over  her,  and  she  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

After  a  short  space  cf  time,  Walter  Cecil  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  parents  of  his  love  to  wed  her  when  he  pleaded,  and  as  he  con- 
trived to  persuade  her  that  there  was  no  time  like  the  present,  they 
were  soon  made  happy  in  each  other's  society  for  life. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


HORACE  SINGLETON  TO  ALICE  HOME. 

Art  thou  not  fair,  my  Alice  ?  yes,  thou  art  ps^s^ng  fair  ; 

Thou  art  a  gem  of  beauty— a  creature  rich  and  rare ; 

The  gun  whose  radiance  lighteth  my  very  path  of  life ; 

The  tree  of  peace  whose  whisperings  allay  N^  ild  passion's  strife. 

I  love  thee,  dear  one  fondly ;  madly  I  think  of  thee ; 
Thine  image  ever  haunts  me ;  if  I  sleep,  I  dream  I  ?ee 
Thou,  loved  and  beautiful,  arrayed  in  all  thy  peerless  charms, 
And  waking  I  could  almost  wish  my  Alice  in  my  arms. 
We  must  not  part,  my  Alice;  lone,  lone  would  be  my  life, 
Unless  my  flower  of  love  so  sweet  were  to  becuue  my  wife, 
Unless  thy  smiling  eyes,  and  lips,  and  soft  melodious  tone, 
In  love's  own  deep-impa?sioned  voice  promised  to  be  my  own. 

So  fair  art  thou,  my  Alice,  so  radiant  and  bright, 
Stealing  Hpon  ray  senses  like  evening's  dewy  light; 
Say,  only  say,  bright  maiden,  that  never  will  we  part. 
And  sigh  love's  ow«fcoft  murmur  to  cheer  a  lover's  heart 


Jane. 


Korse-Shoes.— According  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  shoes  of  raw 
hides  were  put  upon  camels  in  war-time,  and  during  long  journeys. 
Arrian  mentions  soles,  or  shoes,  among  the  riding  furniture  of  the  ass. 
Xenophon  relates  that  the  Asiatics  used  socks  to  prevent  their  horses 
sinking  in  the  sands.  The  Greek  word  "  selinaia,"  a  horse-shoe, 
first  occurs  in  the  ninth  century,  when  it  was  only  used  in  time  of 
fiobt,  or  upon  special  occasions.  Nero's  mules  had  shoes  of  gold  or 
silver.  Winckelman  figures  a  gem,  with  a  man  hoidiug  up  the  foot  of 
a  horse,  and  another  shoeing  it.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  found  halves 
of  two  shoes  in  a  British  barrow.  Dr.  Meyrick  says  the  Normans  first 
introduced  the  art  of  shoeing  horses,  as  at  present  practised  in  England, 
yet,  there  was  dug  up  at  Colney,  in  Norfolk,  Roman  urns  and  horse- 
shoes, of  an  uncommon  form,  round  and  broad  in  front,  narrowing  very 
much  backward,  and  having  its  extreme  ends  almost  brought  clone 
behind,  and  rather  pointing  upwards,  with  the  nail-holes  still  perfi-ct. 
There  were  superstitions,  '«eliefs,  and  practices,  respecting  horse-shoes. 
Aubrey  tells,  that  in  his  lime,  it  was  a  thing  very  common  to  nail  horse- 
shoes on  the  thresholds  of  doors,  which  is  to  hinder  the  power  of  witches 
that  enter  into  the  house.  MoBt  houses  of  the  west  of  London  have 
the  horse-ihoe  on  the  threshold.  It  should  be  a  horse  shoe  that  one 
finds.  In  the  Bermudas  they  used  to  put  an  iron  into  the  fire  when  a 
-witch  came  in. 

The  Good  Mimic- A  person  named  Cadoret,  kt^own  by  the  anagram 
of  r«rodac,  was  so  perfect  a  mimic,  that  the  authors  imagined  they 
really  saw  and  heard  the  actors  whom  he  parodied.  In  his  part  of 
"  Motroname,"  he  so  finely  caricatured  the  actors  of  that  time,  that  this 
■was  an  additional  reason  for  forbidding  the  actors  of  the  comic  opera  to 
speaK,  and  confining  them  to  song.  It  was  imagined  by  this  means 
that  th«  scene  of  "  Metroname,"  which  so  highly  offended  the  actors 
who  were  so  imitated,  would  have  been  suppres.sed.  But  the  author 
here  found  little  diliiculty  ;  for  as  the  comedians  then,  as  they  often  do 
at  present,  r.ither  sang  than  spoke,  the  author  set  their  declamations  to 
music,  and  the  notes  so  nearly  au'reed  with  the  inflections  and  rant  of 
the  tragic  actors,  that  the  diff'erence  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Thus,  in- 
•tead  of  injuiing  the  conjc  opera,  Its  success  was  increased. 


THE  MERCHANT'S  DAUGHTER. 

Ix  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  shores  of 
Italy,  is  situated  the  island  of  Tolti,  whose  natural  beaaty  could  only  b« 
exceeded  by  those  of  cultivation,  and  whose  charms  of  cultivation  at 
the  period  of  our  narrative  were  what  might  be  expected  from  the  tast* 
and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  As  it  is  more  to  the  south  than  Ila]y.„ 
it  has  more  of  that  genial  fervour,  the  soft  influence  of  which  la  ex- 
tended as  far  as  itself,  and  aflfects  no  less  the  face  ef  nature,  than  tbe^ 
breasts,  the  minds,  and  the  spirits  of  men. 

The  surface  of  the  fields  was  thus  covered  with  the  joyful  garb  of 
plenty ;  the  dark  green  of  the  herbage,  the  waving  gold  of  the  ripeHed 
harvest,  appeared  to  mark  it  as  the  seat  of  Ceres. 

The  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  was  such  as  suited  the  plenty  and 
beauty  of  the  island.  The  government,  as  if  fortune  seconded  nature, 
was  no  less  mild  than  that  of  the  climate  of  the  former.  Could  any 
state  be  more  enviable  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tolti  ?  Could  any 
island  be  more  suited  than  this  for  the  throne  of  the  Cyprian  queen  ? 
It  was,  indeed,  natural  that  love  should  here  fix  his  habitation,  but 
could  avarice  be  found  in  a  state  like  this  ?  Alas  !  where  man  is  found, 
the  vices  of  men  will  follow  ;  the  wolves  will  still  pursue  the  track  of 
their  prey. 

The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  like  that  of  other  islanders,  arose 
from  traflic,  and  the  merchants  of  Tolti  were  scarcely  less  known  than 
those  of  Venice.  The  most  successful,  and,  therefore,  the  richest  of 
this  class  of  men,  was  a  trader,  of  the  name  of  Lysander. 

The  harbours  of  Tolti  were  crowded  with  his  vessels;  and,  as  if  he 
fet  lortune  at  defiance,  scarcely  a  wird  could  blow  without  hastening 
the  arrival,  or  facilitate  the  desired  departure  of  some  one  or  other  of 
his  numerous  ships.  The  wealth  of  Lysander,  though  still  insuflicient 
to  satisfy  himself,  was  in  proportion  to  this  extent  and  success  in  trade. 

His  credit  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  liraits  of  his  native  island. 
His  loans  were  sought,  and  his  security  accepted  by  the  princes  and 
states  cf  Europe. 

The  family  of  the  Medici,  at  that  period  the  factors  of  the  world,  and 
whose  princely  magnificence  gave  ne  .v  dignity  to  traflic,  did  not  enjoy  a 
reputation  more  general,  or  better  established.  This  was  enough  to 
satisfy  a:*y  reasonable  desire ;  but  the  thirst  of  avarice  is  not  confined: 
Within  the  limits  of  nature.  Lysanf?er  was  avaricious;  and  the  accu- 
mulated riches  of  Europe  and  the  Indies  would  have  been  uRequal  to 
his  wishes.  .  . 

There  are  some  vices  upon  which  the  vengeance  oi  Heaven  is  imme- 
diate, and,  iji  order  to  efl-ect  that  purpose,  they  carry  their  own  punish- 
ment :  such  is  that  of  avarice.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  passion,  that  itr 
calls  all  the  powers  of  tne  soul  to  itself,  and  leaves  no  vacancy  to  the; 
enjoyment  of  any  other  pleasure  than  what  regards  the  gratification  of 
its  own  appetite. 

Lysander  possessed  a  treasure  of  more  value  than  his  almost  bound- 
less wealth  ;  and  had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his  predominant  passion 
-had  his  avarice  not  suspended  the  feelings  of  nature— he  would  have 
felt  and  acknowledged  its  superior  worth.  Lysander  had  a  daughter,  of 
which  a  father  like  himself  was  unworthy. 

The  name  of  this  lady  was  Janetto.  Her  beauty,  though  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  her  s.-x,  was  her  least  recommendation.  All  the  mild 
and  gentle  graces,  which  are  the  proper  attributes  of  woman,  were  to  be 
found  in  her.  . 

The  extent  of  the  traffic  of  Lysander  required  the  services  of  many 
clerks  and  assistants.  There  was  one.  whose  activity  and  ingenuity  was 
more  singular  than  that  of  his  companions;  the  name  of  that  youth 
was  Manfred.  ,  .    r  t 

Manfrpd,  whose  situation  in  the  house  of  Lysander  gave  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  enjoying  the  society  and  conversation  of  Janetto,  could 
nor.  but  be  sensible  to  her  superior  beauty,  and  felt  it  in  a  manner  suited 
to  his  youth  and  amorous  nature.  He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  their 
different  conditions  ;  and  the  ruling  passion  of  Lysander,  which  was  an 
unbounded  thirst  for  gain,  was  an  inssperable  bar  to  the  success  ot  his 

^^The  rash  conduct  of  youth,  however,  inspired  him  with  hopes ;  and 
finding  that  his  assiduities  were  not  displeasing  to  Janetto,  he  took  a 
speedy  opportunity  of  declaring  himself. 

One  day  he  followed  her,  unobserved,  into  the  garden,  whither  she 
had  retired  after  dinner.  She  entered  a  grove  of  pines  and  sat  down 
on  a  bench,  in  the  thickest  obscurity  of  the  wood.  She  had  a  lute  m 
her  han^,  w>,ich  she  touched  with  a  rapturous  efTect,  and  then  accom- 
panied it  with  her  voice,  which,  taking  part  in  the  feelings  of  her  mind, 
and  the  pathetic  words  of  her  song,  faltered  with  every  emotion  of 
tenderness.  ,  .  ,         ,  , 

Manfred  burst  from  his  retreat,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her.  The  declaration  of  his  love  was  at  once  warm  and  eloquent,  and, 
though  impetuous,  yet  tempered  by  respect?. 
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J&netto  did  not  readily  recover  her  composure  i  and  when  she  did,  her  to  embark  with  him  for  the  Indies,  and  to  encourage  me  to  an  accept- 
agitation  answered  her  fondest  hopes,  and  her  tongue  at  length  con- ,  ance  of  his  proposal,  he  has  offered  me  the  loan  of  four  thousand  ducats, 
firmed  the  warm  confession  of  her  blushes.  to  purchase  the  necessary  merchandise. 

The  lovers,  after  this  mutual  avowal,  had  frequent  interviews ;  the  1     "  Behold,  Janetto,  the  source  of  my  bettfer  hopes  !    Yes,  my  Janetto. 
constant  subject  of  their  conversation  was  their  passion,  and  the  little   I  feel  confident  Heaven  will  bless  my  honest  efforts,  and  our  union  is 
Manfred,  though  the  child  of  a  me- chant,  a.»d  ,  not     improbable,  or  so  distant,  as  it  appears." 


hope  which  attended  it. 

therefore  himself  &  member  of  traffic,  had  nothing  of  the  love  of  money 
common  t©  his  class. 

The  «Brly  part  of  the  life  of  Lysander  had  been  passed  in  the  most 
iigifi  denial  of  all  desires  which  were  attended  with  any  expence.  He 
had  married  to  get  rid  of  a  debt  that  he  owed  to  another  merchant,  and 
>Jrhich  he  cancelled  by  taking  his  ilaughter.  What  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  success  could  be  entertained  from  an  application  to  a  man  of 
this  nature  ? 

^  Could  he,  whose  heart  only  relented  to  money,  be  supposed  to  take 
pity  on  the  feelings  of  true  lovers,  and  give  his  daughter  and  all  his 
fortune  te  a  man,  when  compared  to  himself,  a  mere  beggar  ? 

"Yet,  strange  as  my  proposal  is,"  cried  Manfred,  to  Janetto,  "I 
will  make  it.  It  is  useless  to  despond  where  there  is  the  least  spark  of 
hope,  and  a  reasonable  confidence  is  at  least  our  duty,  till  trial  has 
convinced  us  that  we  have  to  contend  against  impossibilities." 

"And  what,"  cried  Janetto,  "  can  be  more  impossible  than  the  con- 
seat  of  my  father  to  make  us  happy  ?  He  will  part  with  his  daughter, 
perhaps,  but  will  still  retain  his  money;  and  as  for  myself,  Manfred,  I 
should  show  as  great  a  want  of  love  as  prudence  were  I  to  give  a  beggar 
to  your  arms." 

The  reasoning  of  his  mistress  did  not  deter  Manfred,  who  one  day 
followed  his  master  out  of  the  counting  house,  and,  with  great  hesitation, 
made  proposals  for  his  daughter. 

Lysander  was  at  first  surprised,  but  far  from  irritated ;  his  counte- 
nance, indeed,  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  desired  Manfred  to  take  a 
neat. 

"  My  good  friend,"  cried  he,  tapping  him  on  the  head,  "  do  you 
think  me  in  my  senses  1" 
"  Sirr 

"  Yes,  Manfred,  do  you  think  me  in  niy  senses  ?" 
Yes,  sir.^* 

"  Well^  then,  you  or  I  must  have  taken  leave  of  them.  Now  I  trust 
£  have  mine,  because  I  give  you  a  plain  refusal ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
.you  have  yours  for  making  the  proposal." 

Arguments  were  as  ineffectual  as  entreaty  to  o'^ercome  the  reluctance 
'Of  the  n^lerchant;  Manfred  was,  therefore,  dismissed,  without  having 
'derived  any  advantage  from  his  application. 

The  hopes  of  the  lovers  were  terminated  by  this  conference,  and  their 
misery,  upon  this  event  of  their  passion,  was  only  equalled  by  the  re 
newed  protestations  of  their  love.  Janetto,  after  the  manner  of  her 
sex,  gave  vent  in  tears  and  complaints.  Manfred  did  not  support  it 
with  greater  resolution,  though  his  gravity  of  character  and  greater 
strength  of  mind  restrained  the  expression  for  his  feelings  within  more 
najTow  limits. 

He  had  lost  all  relish,  however,  of  his  former  pleasures.  He  could 
no  longer  fix  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  usual  duties— his  mind  was 
occupied — his  attention  was  absorbed  in  one  only  idea. 

The  misery  of  his  situation  induced  him  to  take  a  singular  resolution. 
He  sought  an  interview  with  Janetto,  and  she  at  length  attended  him 
at  the  place  of  appointment. 

Her  surprise  was  great  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  her  lover.  His 
features,  which  had  lately  borne  no  other  expression  than  that  of  hope- 
less love,  had  now  the  more  lively  character  of  rising  hope.  His  habits 
were  still  more  singular.  He  had  laid  aside  the  dress  of  a  clerk,  and 
assumed  that  of  a  sailor.  Janetto  demanded  of  him  the  cause  of  what 
she  beheld. 

"You  appear  very  happy,"  said  Janetto,  with  an  air  of  reproach. 
"Your  dress  is  still  more  changed  than  your  features.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  levity  ?  Alas !  can  love  so  hopeless,  admit  those  sports 
of  a  mind  at  ease  ?" 

"You  are  deceived,  my  Janetto,"  replied  he,  "if  you  impute  what 
you  see  to  levity,  or  the  sports  of  a  mind  at  ease.  Our  love  is,  indeed, 
at  present,  hopeless;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  various,  and 
what  she  refuses  to-day,  she  may  return  to-morrow.  Behold  the  aim 
of  my  present  purpose,  and  my  changed  habits.  Your  father  has  no 
other  motive  for  his  refusal  to  our  happine&s,  than  our  unequal  fortune, 
and,  could  that  equality  be  removed,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  confirm 
our  love  by  his  parental  consent. 

"  In  my  situation  as  the  clerk  and  dependant  of  another,  I  can  have 
no  hope  of  attaining  this  eminence  and  wealth,  and,  therefore,  if  I  re- 
main in  the  service  of  Lysander,  I  must  submit  to  see  you  the  wife  of  a 
rich  rival. 

"  To  avoid  this,  I  have  resolved  to  leave  your  father's  house,  and 
embark  as  a  sailor  on  a  voyage  of  adventure.  A  Venetian  captain,  a 
rpl^tion  of  my  father's,  Is  now  in  the  port  of  Toiti,   He  has  invited  me 


Janetto  was  about  to  answer  as  well  as  her  tears  would  permit  Yiet, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  Lysander  himself,  who  demanded,  yii^ 
some  anp:er,  the  cause  of  her  unusUal  emotion. 

Manfred  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  purpose.    Lysander,  for 
moments,  regarded  him  with  astonishment;  but  at  length  returning  t# 
bis  usual  air  of  gravity,  he  demanded  of  Manfred  if  he  were  in  earnest. 

"  From  this  eminoce,"  replied  Manfred,  "you may  behold  the  ship. 
My  departure  is  fixed  from  an  hour  hence." 

Lysander,  upon  this  reply,  regarded  him  for  a  few  moments  itt 
silence;  but  at  length  thus  addressed  him, — 

"  Manfre(],  you  have  served  me  for  some  years  with  equal  faith  and 
ability.  Were  your  fortune  anything  equal  to  my  daughter's,  I  would 
prefer  you  for  a  son  to  any  one  else  in  Tolti.  The  disparity,  howevef 
of  your  fortunes  are  too  great,  aad  if  I  act  in  the  character  and  duties  of 
a  father,  I  must  not  hesitate  to  oppose  your  union. 

"  It  is  this  which  has  caused  my  refusal.  I  now,  however,  repeat 
my  promise,  that,  from  the  regard  I  bear  you,  and  from  gratitude  for 
your  fidelity  in  my  service,  if  you  can  find  any  means  to  produce  a  for- 
tune, but  one  half  of  that  of  Janettn's,  you  shall  take  her.  Your  present 
purpose  is  worthy  of  your  courage  and  love. 

"  Janetto  shall  remain  unmarried  and  unsolicited,  a  year  from  the 
present  day.  If  you  return  within  that  period,  and  can  produce  the 
sum  I  have  mentioHed,  Janetto,  with  all  my  wealth,  shall  be  youra, 
Manfred.  Farewell!  Take  an  embrace  of  your  mistress,  and  Without 
further  delay,  depart." 

Manfred  did  not  wait  for  another  invitation  to  salute,  his  mistress ; 
but  embraced  her.  with  all  the  tenderness  of  sincere  passion ;  nor 
was  Janetto  more  restrained  by  the  presence  of  her  father.  She  was 
not  merely  passive  in  the  arms  of  her  lover;  her  embrace  had  more 
delicacy  perhaps ;  but  certainly  equal  tenderness  with  that  of  Manfred 
himself. 

Lysander,  who  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  avarice,  could  not  re- 
gard them  unmoved;  but,  perceiving  the  feelings  of  his  daughter  to  be 
much  agitated,  he  at  length  constrained  them  to  separate,  and  pressing 
the  hand  of  Manfred,  he  thus  addressed  him, — 

"  Manfred,  your  friend,  has  promised  you  the  loan  of  four  thousand 
ducats.  I  will  add  to  them  the  gift  of  si^nitliousand ;  there  is  that 
sum  in  this  bill  of  exchange — it  will  be  paid  to  you  on  your  arrival  in 
Venice,  by  the  Venetian  merchant  oh  whom  it  is  drawn.  Go,  Manfred, 
and  may  Heaven  prosper  your  efforts.  You  have  the  prayers  and 
wishes  of  Lysander." 

Saying  this,  and  throwing  the  pocket-book  in  his  hands,  he  waved 
his  hand  for  him  to  depart.  Maulred,  again  embracing  his  Janetto  in 
the  arms  of  her  father,  obeyed,  and  a  hill  soon  intercepted  him  from 
their  sight. 

Lysander  conducted  his  daughter  to  the  house,  and  gave  her  into 
the  care  of  her  usual  attendants.  Their  attempts  at  consolation  were 
for  some  time  in  vain,  and  though  the  violence  of  her  emotions  yielded 
to  the  usual  remedy  of  time,  the  melancholy  into  which  they  had  sub- 
sided, appeared  wholly  incurable. 

In  the  meantime,  Manfred  had  embarked,  and  the  vessel,  with  a 
favourable  wind,  was  already  upon  its  voyage.  The  hopes  of  Manfred, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  navigation,  had  already  dissipated  part  of  his 
late  chagrin.  His  countenance  and  heart  were  animated  with  a  new 
joy,  and  he  anticipated,  with  the  sanguine  confidence  of  youth  and 
hope,  the  attainment  of  his  wishes. 

The  voyage  was,  indeed,  through  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  As  the  science  of  navigation  was  less  understood  at  that 
time  than  at  the  present  day,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  vessels  rather  to 
coast  along  the  shores,  than  trust  to  the  open  seas.  Their  voyage  was, 
therefore,  varied  and  beautiful.  Manfred  enjoyed  this  pleasure.  Tho 
fancy  of  the  prince  of  poets  has  scarcely  painted  a  scene  like  that  which 
daily  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Manfred 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  alternately  mountains,  hillsy 
and  plains;  mountains,  whose  tops  are  hidden  in  the  clouds — hills 
stocked  with  the  growth  of  summer ;  and  plains  clothed  in  verdure, 
like  that  of  an  emerald.  All  tne  varieties  of  both  culture  and  solitudt 
concurred  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  this  scenery.  The  eye  was  now 
presented  with  the  spectacle  of  a  magnificent  cily,  the  gilded  sum- 
mits of  whose  turrets  were  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  cheerful  sound  of  the  distant  bells,  the  ascending  smoke,  and  the 
busy  thronging  of  its  inhabitants,  all  composed  a  morning  landscape, 
the  beauty  and  effect  of  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
been  spectators  of  similar  scenes. 
Nor  were  the  scenes  of  solitude  less  touching  to  m  admirer  of  natiir». 
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Such  were  the  woods,  whose  extent  and  height  seemed  to  argue  their 
primeval  origin.  Such  were  the  plains  which  glowed  beneath  the 
genial  influence  of  the  noontide  sun, 


Manfred,  who  had  hitherto  been  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  city,  and  occupied  with  the  cares  and  hurry  of  merchandize,  was  no 
less  surprised  than  transported  at  the  objects  he  beheld. 

"  How  beautiful,"  said  he ;  "  how  great  in  aU  her  works  is  tlie  fram- 
ing hand  of  nature.  How  impossible  is  it  to  regard  a  scene  like  this, 
without  reverting  to  its  mighty  origin,  and  all-wise  Author.  Thy  wis- 
dom is,  indeed,  legible  in  thy  works — to  see  is  to  adore." 

In  this  manner  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage  of  Manfred,  and 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery  had  infused  that  tranquillity  into 
his  troubled  mind,  that  he  had  now  no  image*  but  those  of  hope. 

"  Yes,  my  Janetto,"  he  would  say,  in  his  moments  of  rapture,  "  the 
power  who  thus  delights  in  general  good,  will  not  desert  us.  Seas  shall 
in  vain  divide  us,  and  more  powerful  avarice  shall  in  vain  interpose 
its  bar ;  our  love  merits,  and  will  obtain  a  superior  protectien." 

The  confidence  of  Manfred  was  soon  dissipated,  and  by  an  event  of 
fortune,  as  fatal  and  as  sudden,  changed  to  despair.  The  third  week  of 
their  voyage  had  passed  away  in  this  serenity  of  hope.  The  morning 
which  began  the  fourth  at  length  dawned.  Manfred,  as  he  felt  the 
charms  of  nature  with  more  sensibility  as  they  were  more  novel  and 
fresh,  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  with  the  first  light,  and  enjoying  in  an 
eirly  walk  upon  deck  the  freshness  of  the  early  hours. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  fearful  event  which  we  are  about  to  re- 
late, he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  his  usual  pleasure,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  opening  dawn  had  never  more  merited  the  attentions  of  an 
admirer  of  nature.  The  sun,  with  all  its  eastern  splendour,  was  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  and  the  sea,  which  bounded  the  horizon, 
reflected  upon  its  surface  its  burnished  light — the  concave  of  the 
heavens  formed  a  bold  and  lofty  arch,  and  the  world  of  nature  beneath 
received  and  communicated  new  beauty  and  freshness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  deep  seemed  not  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  The  dolphins  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and 
displayed  their  colours  to  the  morning  sun — the  less  shapely  monsters 
of  the  ocean  surrounding  the  ship,  and  in  long  troops  over  each  side  of 
the  vessel,  continued  to  move  their  unwieldy  masses. 

Manfred  was  occupied  in  observation  upon  these  objects,  when,  hap- 
pening to  cast  a  look  behind,  he  beheld,  at  some  distance,  a  vessel  in 
fnll  sail.  It  was  hardly  yet  visible— its  white  sails  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  clouds  and  waters.  The  landscape,  however  beau- 
tiful, had  appeared  to  have  too  much  what  painters  call  "  rest,"  in  ( ther 
words,  of  solitude.  This  defect  was  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
approaching  vessel,  and  such  was  the  transport  of  Manfred  upon  the 
n»w  finished  beaoty  of  the  scene,  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself 
from  summoning  the  f'iendly  captain  to  partake  of  his  pleasure. 

After  pointing  out  the  various  objects  which  had  excited  his  admira- 
tion, he  directed  his  attention  to  the  approaching  vessel. 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  what  crowns  the  happy  scene  ?" 
The  captain  here  cast  a  regard  upon  the  vessel ;  but  her  ensigns  no 
■ooner  met  his  eye,  than  he  started  with  surprise  and  uttered  a  sudden 
exclamation. 

"  We  are  lost !  Alas,  unfortunate  men !  We  have  nothing  further 
to  hope  but  death  or  slavery.  The  vessel  which  approaches  is  a  rover 
from  Tanis." 

The  captain  then  summoned  his  crew,  and  that  no  means  of  preserva- 
tion might  be  neglected,  commanded  them  to  man  their  sails  and  yards. 
The  fears  of  the  sailors  occasioned  him  to  be  obeyed  with  unusual 
alacrity.  Manfred  was  not  backward  in  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
astonished  crew. 

Their  united  efforts  soon  put  the  vessel  in  a  condition  for  flight,  and 
as  the  ship  was  well  built,  and  not  too  heavily  laden,  their  rapidity  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tunisian.  The  latter  ship,  however,  had  ap 
preached  so  near,  that  it  hailed  the  Venetian,  and  commanded  them,  as 
they  valued  their  lives,  to  an  Immediate  surrender. 

Manfred,  who  was  standing  upon  the  oidrn  of  the  vessel,  made  no 
other  reply  than  by  a  discharge  of  his  harquebus.  Escape,  however, 
was  impofsible;  the  Tunisian  having  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  pi- 
racy, was  already  alongside  of  the  Venetian  vessel. 

They  were  again  commanded  to  surrender.  Manfred  and  the  captain 
having  the  greatest  ventures,  and  the  mo'.t  courageous  spirits,  agaia  re 
fused  :  but  the  captain  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  of  rejection,  and  is 
sued  those  of  preparation  for  ixnmediate  combat,  when  he  was  pierced 
by  an  arrow,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  deck. 

This  incident  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  crew.  The  prayers 
and  reproaches  of  Manfred  were  equally  fruitless,  and  the  flag  was 
■truck.  Manfred,  however,  was  resolved  not  to  survive  this  united  dis- 
grace and  calamity.  His  mind  presented  to  him  at  one  view  the  whole 
extent  of  his  misery — the  certain  defeat  of  all  his  late  hopes — the  loss 
of  Janetto,  and  his  future  life  of  slavery. 

With  a  resolution  rather  to  fall  than  to  submit,  and  preferring  certain 


death  to  the  greater  evil  of  servitude,  he  opposed  Mmself  to  the  whole' 
crew  of  the  corsair,  whose  men  were  entering  the  surrendered  ship. 

The  infidels  appeared  astonished,  and  in  some  degree  confounded  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  courage,  and,  from  the  effect  of  his  single  opposition, 
it  might  be  iustly  concluded,  that,  had  he  been  seconded  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew,  the  vessel  would  not  have  become  the  prey  of  the 
pirates. 

The  remainder  of  the  crew,  however,  were  occupied  in  other  thoughts. 
The  rapidity  of  the  vessel's  flight  had  brought  them  upon  the  opposite 
coast  ;  the  sailors,  therefore,  now  availed  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  whilst  the  attention  of  the  pirates  was  occupied  with  the 
brave  defence  of  Manfred,  they  had  loosened  a  boat,  and  having  hastily 
desceaded  the  side  of  the  ship,  were  now  rowing  for  the  land. 

In  the  meantime,  Manfred  was  continuing  the  conflict,  and,  with  the 
rashness  of  despair,  appeared  to  be  resolved  on  death.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  captain  of  the  corsair  made  him  the  offer  of  his  life  Manfred 
returned  no  other  reply  than  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  what  they 
had  not  yet  gained. 

Courage,  however,  was  fruitless  against  a  superior  force.  Manfred 
was  at  length  disarmed  and  beaten  to  the  ground.  The  pirates  again 
commanded  him  to  beg  his  life — Manfred  again  refused. 

One  of  the  infidels,  irritated  at  the  continued  obstinacy  of  Manfred, 
raised  his  sabre  to  cleave  his  head ;  but  his  hand  was  arrested  by  the 
hand  of  Hamet,  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 

Hamet  was  a  character  not  uncommon  among  barbarians ;  as  his 
chief  quality  was  that  of  courage,  he  considered  nothing  in  another  so 
worthy  of  esteem.  The  conduct  of  Manfred  had  excited  this  sentiment, 
and  (he  preservation  of  his  life  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  favourable 
prejudice  of  his  enemy. 

Hamet,  from  the  same  feeling,  arrested  the  uplifted  sword  of  the 
pirate. 

"  Why  wouldest  thou  kill  a  braver  man  than  thyself  V  said  he  to 
the  pirate. 

The  man  drew  back  immediately,  and  the  captain,  turning  to  Man- 
fred, said  to  him, — 

"  Christian,  thy  courage  shall  redeem  thee.  You  shall  live  because 
you  have  showed  yourself  worthy  of  li  e.  The  laws  of  our  prophet  re- 
quire that  you  shall  have  the  choice  of  slavery  or  our  faith.  Embrace 
the  religion  of  Mahommed,  and  Hamet  sha  1  henceforth  be  your  friend, 
brother,  and  protector." 

Manfred  was  so  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  his  calamity,  that  he  returned 
no  answer  to  the  address  of  the  pirate. 

Hamet,  who  appeared  to  have  a  principle  of  humanity  becoming  a 
better  faith,  perceiving  the  cause  of  his  silence,  did  not  resent  it;  he 
even  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his  own  attendants,  and  commanded 
that  he  should  be  carried  to  his  own  cabin. 

They  now  proceeded  to  plunder  the  Venetian  vessel,  and  such  was  the 
wealth  of  the  lading,  that  it  well  repaid  the  length  and  danger  of  their 
cruise.  Having  finished  this  ransack,  and  put  some  of  their  crew  into 
the  plundered  ship,  they  proceeded  upon  their  voyage  to  Tunis.  Aa 
the  wmd  was  extremely  favourable,  they  reached  the  port  within  a  few- 
days. 

Hamet,  upon  entering  the  harbour,  gave  a  general  discharge  of  the 
guns  of  his  vessel,  and  as  the  Venetian  vessel  was  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  success  of  his  voyage,  he  was  saluted  by  the  guns  of  the  castle. 

Tunis  was  at  that  time  governed  by  a  dey  of  the  name  of  Soliman. 
Hamet,  therefore,  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  attended  the  court  of  the 
dey,  and  having  conducted  Manfred  to  him,  presented  him  as  a  slave  to 
Soliman. 

"  He  has  a  liberal  presence,  Hamet,"  said  the  dey,  "  a»d  appears 
unfit  for  ordinaty  servitude." 

"  It  was  this,"  replied  Hamet,  "  which  has  led  me  to  thimk  he  was 
worthy  of  the  Dey  of  Tunis.  His  courage  is  no  less  liberal  than  his 
appearance." 

Hamet  then  related  his  rash  resistance  on  boarding  the  Venetian  ship. 
Soliman  listened  with  attention  and  apparent  approbation  to  his  nar- 
rative, and  in  the  course  of  it  had  thrown  some  favourable  looks  upon 
its  subject.  He  now  demanded  of  Manfred  if  he  could  speak  the 
Moorish  dialect,  as  used  at  Tunis. 

Manfred  replied  that  his  nurse  had  been  a  Moorish  slave,  and  that  he 
could  speak  it  with  the  readiness  of  a  native. 

"  I  perceive  it,"  replied  the  dey.    "  I  accept  you,  therefore,  as  the 
attendant  upon  my  own  person.  Hamet,  I  accept  your  present,  and  shall 
return  it  with  the  gratitude  it  deserves." 
Hamed  bowed  and  retired. 

Thus  did  Manfred  become  the  slave  of  the  dey.  This  was  the  most 
pleasing  circtui. stance  which  had  occurred  to  him  since  his  captivity, 
nor  was  he  rendered  so  btupid  by  his  calamity,  but  that  he  acknowledged 
this  incident  as  an  unexpected  good  fortune.  His  hopes  of  liberty 
were  not  so  desperate  as  in  the  more  private  servitude  of  Hamet. 
His  service  was  not  burdensome,  it  was  little  more  than  iittepdance 
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upon  the  dey.    His  memory,  however,  still  presented  to  him  the  image 


of  his  loot  Jan»tto 

"To  what  purpose,"  said  he,,  "should  I  now  recover  my  liberty 
The  captam,  my  Jriend,  is  dead;  my  ducats  have  become  the  prey  of 
the  pirates;  Janetto  is,  therefore,  lost  for  ever." 

In  this  manner  did  Manfred  consume  the  days  and  nights  of  his  cap- 
tivity. Hi«  former  hopes  were  now  succeeded  by  a  more  unreasonable 
flespondency.  He  did  not  reflect  that  the  designs  of  the  Bein-  who 
governs  the  fate  of  our  lives,  were  seldom  accomplished  but  by  indirect 
means,  and  that  a  happy  event  was  sometimes  never  so  near  as  when 
to  our  most  limited  siglit,  it  appeared  at  the  greatest  distance. 

It  is  now,  however,  time  to  return  to  Janetto 
^  J^!         "'""'^r/'^  ^h^*  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Venetian 
vessel  had  escaped  from  the  ship,  and  by  the  efforts  of  their  oars  had 
gained  the  neighbouring  shores.    A  few  daya  afterwards  they  had  been 
taken  .nto  another  vessel,  and  by  that  means  they  returned  to  Polti 

The  report  of  the  death  of  Manfred  was  immediately  spread,  and  ar- 
rived, after  some  mterval,  at  the  ears  of  J.n.tto.    It  is  impo  sible  to 


^eserihe  her  grief  upon  the  reception  of  this  information.  Her  life  was 
tTnitff.  I  ™«°ths,  and  she  was  only  reserved  from  disease 
f'o  .sink  into  a  state  of  the  most  gloomy  melancholy 

It  is  the  happy  effect  of  time  to  wear  away  the  impressions  of  th- 
greatest  calamity  ;  it  did  not  thus  operate,  however,  upon  Janetto.  Her 
melancholy  increased,  and  became  at  length  so  intolerable,  that  nothing 
but  the  sense  of  religion  restrained  her  hand  from  suicide. 

There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  greater  degree  of  grief  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  utter  ruin  of  the  hopes  of  lovers.  It  is  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  this  passion  to  fill  and  monopolize  the  whole  soul.  It  is  no 
sooner,  therefore,  destroyed,  than  it  leaves  behind  it  a  mournful  vacuity 
— a  dreary  void. 

The  wound  of  love  thus  torn  asunder  is  beyond  the  reach  of  cnnsola- 
tion.  The  soul  is  occupied  with  the  indulgence  of  its  grief,  and  averts 
■with  still  greater  horror  from  any  offered  relief. 

Such  was  the  gloomy  state  of  Janetto,  and  such  is  that  of  any  other 
person  suffering  under  the  sa^ie  calamity.  Her  despondency  was  the 
more  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends  in  proportiofi  to  the  former 
gaiety  of  her  disposition.  Her  features  had  now  lo.t  tlieir  hi- 
therto constant  smile,  and  her  countenance  might  have  served  a  painter 
for  the  image  of  despair. 

Lysander,  as  we  have  before  observed,  had  no  other  fault  but  that  of 
avarice,  and  he  had  ever  loved  his  daughter  with  an  affection  truly  pa- 
rental. All  the  power  and  opportunities  which  this  boundless  wealth 
afforded,  were  now  exerted  in  vain.  In  vain  did  he  assemble  the  nightly 
hall,  or  gayer  masquerade.  Janetto,  indeed,  attended  the  scenes  of 
gaiety,  but  her  countenance  only  presented  a  contrast  to  those  of  the 
surrounding  company. 

She  had  continued  some  time  in  this  condition  of  misery,  when  one 
morning  she  descended  to  the  breakfast-room  and  took  her  usual  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  repast.  Her  father  regarded  her  witli  a  look  of  egual 
grief  and  terror.  Her  countenance  had  an  air  of  melancholy  and  of  a 
still  greater  gloom  than  usual. 

Lysander  was  struck  with  tlie  singular  misery  of  her  features,  and 
demanded  of  her  if  she  were  well.  She  replied  that  she  had  never  been 
more  so;  but  the  werds  had  scarcely  been  pronounced,  when  she  broke 
forth  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

♦•Janetto,  my  child,"  said  Lysander,  "whence  this  fruitless  grief 
Why  do  you  thus  refuse  the  consolation,  the  tears  of  a  father  ?  Can  no- 
thmg  console  you  for  the  loss  of  your  lover,  will  nothing  suffice  you 

T.^.H    /"r         °^  "'^^  y''^"^"^  I        «f  yo"^  i^ti'er, 

ir?«tS'  the  loss  of  my  child.    I  am  already  op- 

pressed  with  the  weight  of  years.  I  have  buried  your  mother,  and  all 
my  children  except  yourself.  The  mercy  of  Heaven,  as  I  fondly 
thought,  has  left  you  for  the  last  prop  of  my  age  and  lite.  Will  you  be 
more  cruel  than  my  most  per.ccuung  fortune  t  Will  you  deprive  me  of 
the  last  comfort  I  have  got?  Will  you,  child,  become  your  own  ex- 
ecutioner ?  •' 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  you  have  not  raised  your  hand  against  your 
life,  but  18  this  voluntary  indulgence  of  your  grief,  this  passionate 
refusal  of  all  remedy  and  consolation;  is  this,  I  soy,  a  less  effectual 
method  of  destruction  ?  Your  youth,  your  celebrated  beauty,  a  gift  of 
nature  not  unworthy  of  preservation,  are  already  consumed ;  your  bloom 
of  life  IS  blighted,  and  you  are  falling  to  the  earth  in  the  very  openin- 
of  your  charms.  ^   ^  " 

"  Manfred  is  indeed  dead,  but  Lysander  still  lives  ;  yeur  lover  is  lost 
but  your  father  still  survives.  Janetto,  my  child,  restrain  your  tears.' 
live  for  your  father  if  not  for  yoursclf,-live  from  duty  if  not  from  love  " 

li.e  consolation  and  embraces  of  Lysander  wgre  ineffectual ;  Janetio 
would  return  no  other  rejdy  than  that  of  tears.    She  at  lengLh  lose  from 

tZlT-  Y'^        aparlment,  retired  through  a  glass  door  into 

ine  adjoining  garden. 

The  pkasuie-grouuds  of  Lysander  vrere  planted  with  beauty  and 


magnificence,  agreeable  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner;  upon  the  sot 
they  opened  to  the  sea,  and  a  v/alk  descended  from  the  house  to  i 
margin  of  the  waters.  Janetto  now  entered  this  path,  and  followL 
perhaps  insensibly  the  impulse  of  her  grief  had  arrived  at  the  brink 
the  approaching  tide. 

This  spectacle  could  not  but  recall  to  her  the  fate  of  her  lover;  he 
melancholy  was  so  augmented  l»y  such  reflections  that  she  was  upoi 
the  point  of  rusking  forwards,  and  thus  at  once  concluding  both 
iife  and  her  misery.  A  conscience,  early  impressed  with  the  precepts  „ 
our  holy  faith,  was  the  only  restraint  upon  this  purpose,  and  even  thii 
perhaps,  might  have  been  insufficient,  had  not  an  object  diverted  he 
attention  and  inspired  a  new  resolution. 

The  iidc,  which  was  flowing  up,  had  set  afloat  the  boat  of  a  fisherraat 
which  was  moored  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where  she  was  standing] 
Janetto,  m  the  wildness  of  her  despair,  entered  the  boat,  and  raising  the 
masts  and  sails,  loosened  the  rope  by  which  it  was  moored,  and  forced 
It  forward  into  deep  water.  The  wind  happened  to  blow  from  th«  shore, 
the  vessel  therefore  soon  gained  the  main  sea. 

Janetto  threw  away  the  oars  and  rudder  and  surrendered  hcKelf 
the  tide  and  wind.  She  had  no  other  expectation,  nor,  indeed,  purpose, 
than  that  of  being  overset  by  the  wind,  or  driven  upon  some  rock,  and 
thus  without  an  act  of  her  own  arriving  at  the  period  of  her  existence. 
The  design  ef  Heaven,  however,  opposed  that  of  Janetto. 

Janettp,  as  if  for  the  last  tiaie,  threw  her  glance  upon  her  nativel 
land;  she  then  wrapped  herself  up  in  her  mantle,  and  laying  down  at' 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  resigned  herself  to  tears. 

"My  grief,  however,"  said  she.  "approaches  to  its  end.  Yes,  my 
Manfred,  I  thus  reject  a  life  which  I  can  no  longer  devote  to  thee;  be- 
fore the  morning  sun  of  to  morrow  our  spirits  will  meet  again.  Ah! 
pitying  Heaven,  again  forbear  to  divide  us  from  each  other." 

Thus  wept  the  v/retched  Janetto,  expecting,  with  the  impatience  of 
despair,  the  last  relief  of  the  miserable,  the  solace  of  an  imn-.ediate 
death.  The  expectation  of  Janetio,  however,  was  deceived,  and  Heaven, 
who  governs  the  events  in  the  lives  of  mortals,  and  guides  them  by 
the  most  direct  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  had  pre- 
pared another  fate  and  a  happier  destiny. 

The  vetsd  continued  during  tlie  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day  and  /oilov  ing  night,  to  sail  before  the  wind,  and  as  the  sea  was 
smooth,  and  the  breeze  itself  was  rather  fresh  than  violent,  it  sustained 
no  injury  trom  either.  By  this  means,  before  the  dawn  upon  the  fol-, 
lowing  morniii,!,',  the  boat  had  gained  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  and' 
at  length  struck  upon  the  shore,  near  a  city  of  the  name  of  Susa,  about 
a  hundred  miles  below  the  harbour  of  Tunis. 

Janetto,  being  still  wrapped  in  her  mantle,  and  at  length  sutprised 
into  a  deep  sleep,  was  wholly  insensible  to  her  situation,  nor  knew 
whether  her  boat  was  upon  the  sea  or  land. 

It  happened  at  the  time  when  the  boat  struck  upon  the  shore,  a  poor 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  fisherman,  was  mending  the  net  of  her  husband, 
and  her  surprise  was  great  to  see  a  vessel  approach,  and  with  extended 
sails  rush  upon  the  coast.  She  imagined,  however,  that  some  fisherman 
i>.ight  have  fallen  asleep,  and  with  this  conjecture  approached  to 
examine  the  boat. 

Her  astonishment  was  increased  when  she  beheld  no  other  person 
than  a  young  woman,  wrapped  up  in  a  mantle.  The  appearance  of 
Janetto  was  not  such  as  to  excite  terror;  the  woman  did  not  hesitate  to 
awaken  her,  and  perceiving  by  her  habit  that  she  was  a  Christian,  de- 
manded of  her  in  the  language  of  Tolti,  by  what  means  she  had  ar- 
rived there  by  herself. 

Janetto,  hearing  herself  addressed  in  her  native  language,  suspected 
that  her  purpose  had  failed,  and  ihat  the  wind  had  driven  her  back, 
upon  the  coast  she  had  left.  With  this  apprehension  she  raised  herself 
upon  her  feet,  and  threw  her  eyes  upon  the  country  ;  every  object,  how- 
ever, was  new ;  she  demanded  therefore  of  the  woman  what  country  she 
had  arrived  in. 

"My  daughter,"  replied  the  woman,  "you  are  upon  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  near  the  city  of  Susa." 

Janetto,  upon  this,  again  lamented  the  fate,  and  more  particularly 
her  escape  from  death,  but  not  knowing  how  to  proceed,  she  again  laid 
herself  upon  the  benches  of  the  bark,  and  gave  free  vent  to  her  tears. 

The  grie!  of  Janetto.  with  tlie  beauty  and  elegance  of  her  form,  ex- 
cited the  pity  and  interest  of  the  woman,  she  exerted  all  her  efforts  to 
console  her,  and  at  length  succedeed  in  handing  her  to  the  cottage  of  her 
husband. 

Janetto  here  related  in  what  manner  she  had  arrived  upon  the  coast, 
and  the  good  woman  from  hence  justly  concluded  htrin  want  of  refresh- 
ment, and  setting  pome  bread  and  cheap  wine  of  the  country  before  her, 
invited  her  with  so  much  earnestness,  and  with  so  many  caresses,  to 
eat,  that  Janetto  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  t0:lay  atide  her  purpose 
of  seeking  death  from  the  refusal  of  food. 

Janetto  now  demanded  of  the  woman  who  she  was,  and  by  what 
means  ehe  had  learned  the  language  of  Tol(i. 


iTy  country,"  lep-ied  the  woman,  "is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ir^ppanr,  my  name  is  Apresa,  and  I  live  here  in  the  service  of  som» 
Christian  fishermen." 

Hearing  the  name  of  Apresa,  and  learning  she  was  amongst  Christians 
.  ,h  upon  the  coast  of  infidels,  Janetto,  for  tlte  first  morpent  ner- 
..d  a  ray  of  hope  to  kindle  in  her  mind,  though,  had  any  one^de- 
i::-r^^ed  what  was  the  object  of  this  ray  of  hope,  she  had  been  utterly 
unabxe  to  explain.  Her  mind,  however,  upder  this  influence  became 
e..!er:  her  former  desire  for  death  vanished,  and  she  consented  with 
greater  readiness  to  take  the  food  which  the  kindness  of  the  woman  still 
coHnnued  to  offer  her. 

In  relating  to  the  good  woman  the  manner  in  which  she  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  she  mentioned  nothing  further  than  that  she  had 

i^nrST  """l  *  '"^'^'^  ''"'P-  ^"^  '^^^  the  wind.and  tide  had 
thus  driven  her  at  their  caprice  ;  she  had  concealed  her  name,  her  mis- 
fortune, and  her  condition,  and  the  place  from  which  .he  had  iust  came 
She  now  entreated  the  woman  to  have  pity  on  her  youth,  and  give 
he  that  counsel  and  assistance  which  laight  enable  her  to  escape  with- 
out injuring  her  virtue.  ^ 

rp.'iJrl"^''^"'!.^"'"^  ""^^"^  I  have  left  upon  the  shore." 

repheu  Apresa;  "and  uhen  I  return  I  shall  have  thought  of  something 
.he  way     Do  you,  my  child,  remain  here,  but  beware  vou  do  no^ 
approach  the  door,  lest  some  of  the  Moors  of  the  country  -should  see 
-ou  ;  your  beauty  would  then  be  your  ruin  " 

Sajing  this,  Apresa  left  her  for  the  purpose  she  had  mentioned 
^r  some  interval  she  retnmed,  and  commanding  JanettoTo  wrap 
^tr.i"  ""T"'  T.^  ^'^"''"^  ''^  the  country,  veS 

Of  Susa'siih  f  concealment  to  the  neighbouring 

own  of  Susa  Slifihad  no  sooa.r  arrived  than  she  thus  addressed  her- 
enoLti'Tn  ^■""'-'"^  daughter,  to  the  house  of  a  Saracen  lady  of 

.  ^'"^  ''''''''''  as  I  ever 

ijeharged  my  duty  w.th  et-ual  honesty  and  punctuality,  she  has  been 
O^d  to  rewaid  me  with  the  expression  of  her  good-w  11.    l  lin  Z 

«rancew,llnot  only  confirm  what  I  say,  but  will  speak  with  'et 

r  ^  '^"g^age  and  manners  corresuond.  I  have  no 
mbt,  therefore,  but  tLat  she  will  receive  you  upon  rr.v  recomrnen  "a 
on.  and  entertain  you  as  her  daughter;  be  it  you,' part  to  cu"^ 

idingirttoVu^g^:^ 

Her  words  were  not  without  their  desir.^d  effect  -—the  ladv  xvhn  w,. 

Tpt^iunir  t'hTr'"  "^^'^"^       ^^^^^-^  tan" 
.^^o  .Cerf^r  "'"''''"'^      '  ^-"^  — '  of  an  appear- 

Taking  her  hand  and  saluting  her  forehead,  she  conducted  her  into 

Jwetto  had  not  been  In  the  house  but  a  few  davs  before  she  could 
A  TTith  equal  speed  and  .kill  to  those  of  her  companions  She  now 
r^d  he  r/r'er''"  ""'"^         ^'^^^'"^  P"'""  in  her  la .0^: 
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r   "le  ia:e  prince.  an( 

■w  MooT»  at  that   time  werp  in  „ 
f  Spain,  and  more  part  cularly  o?  "f  I'^ 

,  »0a.    The  king  of  this  'state  prod'uc  J  J^^the'^f'""  'I 


Gren^.da.  was  hourly  expected  to  lead  his  army  in  perso'n  tS  the  state 
Manfred,  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the  scene,  could  not  avoid  leara- 

roZ.::\f  ^^j;^tirM™^"L>f 
eve.  bei„  .^t^zi  z'^,^^:^ 

the  impendmg  war.  you  may  guess  the  astouishment  of  Manfred  when 
a  slave  suramoneil  him  to  attend  the  asseiPbly  when 
Hu  surpri,e  was  uot  without  reason.    It  was  the  custom  of  Tunis 
that  none  but  the  members  ol  the  court  and  a  few  of  the  mos"  dislta 

ftr^ihTctr-r'""""""'"'  ^-'^^-^ 

"Christian,  you  have  long  seived  me  with  address  and  fidelitv 
you  merit  the  reward  our  laws  will  permit.  Your  libera  appeamn  e^s" 
a  sufficient  testimony  of  your  superior  condition  iu  your  own  c^rt  J- 
you  win,  heiefore.  not  disgrace  the  same  rank  in  another  ProT this' 
Tunis  •  ''''  "^'^"^^yl"  the  sSte 

.V  "Jt  u  ^'"^  strictness  of  our  laws  require  the  possession  of 

he  Mahor.etan  faith,  but  it  is  part  of  my  prerogative  as  deHo  su  petii 
this  acceptance  of  ou.-  religion.  1  will  allow  you  ten  years  'o  study  our 
writings  and  converse  with  our  doctors,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  at  Z 
S^ea^'t'oTpSs.^""^^"  to  be  the  last  and 

r,nl^'°r  ^''T^  l""*^     *°  "^"^  ^^^^  and  functions  of  your  new 

rank  I  ov-erheard  you  say,  that  if  I  demanded  your  advice  wiil 
regard  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  you  would  glvl  m;  ,u  h 

Speak,theref.re.  M^tVed 

th.^  M^-  ^"''^'"I'f'^  ^lanfred,  "  I  must  preface  my  counsel  by  saying- 
hat  us  i«  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  visited  Tunis;  my  exper£"t 
and  wir      '  «^  ^-th  of  peace. 

metw"tw"r'  ^  ^'''f'''       '^'^^y  '""^^  °"^"h  arrows;  if  any 

rlf  ^  L  Z  y''"^  "'^'"y  becomes  defficieat  vour 

victory,  I  beheve,  must  be  secure  and  certain  "  ^"i^ent,  your 

The  dey  and  the  nobles,  who  listened  with  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion, here  nodded  their  assents,  and  Manfred  thus  contiuueS  ~ 

Ixellt^L-^^Lrm"^''^^"^^         -'^^^^P-^^  -end  Whilst 
"  ^'/^  place,  i«sue  a  general  command  to  your  armourers  th-.t 

the  strings  of  your  bows  may  be  made  smaller  than  usuaT  rnd  after 
wards  to  make  the  arrows  to  fit  those  more  slender  sUin^  s^  t  'at  ttv 
may  be  useless  to  the  other  strings,  which  will  not  suU  th  ir  ^o  c^es 

;"a^:^ir^:,st^^:'^r  z-Trt  -f--^-' 

enem.  .d  by  this  means  enab^le'^^LTo- -.^J^^^^^^^^^^^ 

haZhot^'oftV"'  ''•■^""^t/^^l-  and  when  the  archers  of  your  ene.g^ 
have  shot  oft  their  arrows  and  yours  have  discharged  theirs  each  ^Sa 

in^'  yor?h:L°^oV\t~'"'  ''"^'"^  '''''  ^^^^"^  ■ 

sm  .lW  n' Ti,'''  """'^      wholly  useless  to  the  enemy,  th«, 

sm  ller  notches  will  not  fit  the  greater  strings  ;  the  contrary,  i>oweT*r! 
will  happen  to  your  army,  for  the  small  strings  of  your  bows  will  <it  aa," 
arrow  of  any  notch  whatever.     Thus  will  itSiappen,  that  you  H 
e   ^so  wT  t,"'''  the  quivers  of  your  en;my.  whilst  y  urj 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  applause  and  satisfaction  ofitfie 
rZ  ;  ^'"^"^^^         ^        '"""^-"ts  before  hey 

regarded  him  with  ec^ual  envy  and  abhorrence  ;  his  «ew  dignity  Tad  ex- 
cited  the  first,  and  the  antipathy  of  a  different  faith  had'^^^pi^d  the 

This  envy  and  abbqmnc^  was  hqw  lost  «i  general  approbation,  an4 
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they  united  ift  acknowledging  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  dey,  who  had 
advanced  a  mafl  of  the  merit  of  Manfred. 

How  universal,  and  even  insensible  to  ourselves,  is  the  influence  of 
interest !  By  this  it  was  ihat  the  general  sentiment  was  thus  changed 
into  feelings  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and  those  who  would  have  con- 
sented the  preceding  hour  to  have  had  Manfred  impaled  alive,  were  as 
loud  now  in  inviting  the  dey  to  appoint  him  general  of  the  forces.  The 
dey  assented,  and  commanded  Manfred  to  accept  the  offered  trust. 

Manfred  hesitated ;  hut  as  the  war  of  barbarians  requires  but  little 
skill,  and  his  refusal  might  be  imputed  to  other  motives,  he  at  length 
obeyed. 

It  is  the  nature  of  genius,  or  what  is  more  properly  called  vigour  of 
mind,  to  attend  its  possessor  through  every  mode  of  action,  and  to  len- 
der him  equally  eminent  in  situations  of  the  least  similitudes.  The 
success  of  Manfred  in  his  new  office  justified  the  remark. 

The  army  of  the  Tunisians,  which  was  hitherto  nothing  but  an  armed 
multitude,  assumed,  under  the  command  of  their  new  general,  the  order 
and  regularity  of  a  disciplined  body.  Manfred  was  equally  ardent  and 
skilful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Solimaa  beheld  with  equal  pleasure  and  admiration  the  fidelity  and 
talents  of  his  general,  and  one  day  addressed  him  in  these  words, — 

"  How  blind  art  thou,  Manfred,  to  thine  own  interest !  Why  dost 
thou  refuse  to  adopt  our  faith  ?  My  age  foretels  a  speedy  vacancy  in 
the  throne  of  Tunis.  I  have  no  children,  or  other  relations,  to  whom 
I  desire  to  leave  the  succession.  Your  merit  might  attain  the  vacant 
dignity.  The  envy  of  your  promotion  will  cease  when  you  become  one 
of  ourselves." 

The  promises  and  even  entreaties  of  the  dey  were  alike  ineffectual  to 
shake  the  constancy  of  Manfred.  His  laudable  perseverance  in  the 
faith  of  his  country  and  education,  would  have  excited  the  indignation 
of  any  other  then  Soliman.  This  dey,  however,  had  little  of  the  bigotry 
of  his  sect,  and  well  merited  the  title  of  the  Generous  and  Magnificent, 
which  the  general  consent  had  imposed. 

With  this  nature,  therefore,  the  firmness  of  Manfred  rather  increased 
than  diminished  his  esteem,  nor  did  his  expectation  from  his  general 
deceive  him. 

Mireabdel,  King  of  Grenada,  having  collected  his  army,  and  put  him- 
self at  their  head,  had  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  was  advancing  to 
the  walls  of  Tunis.  Manfred,  taking  post  according  to  his  greater  ex- 
perience of  the  country,  gave  battle  to  the  invaders.  The  conflict,  from 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  was  long,  but  victory  at  length  was 
MaBfred's.  Mireabdel  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Manfred  presented  the 
proud  monarch  to  the  dey. 

The  general  consent  of  the  soldiers  attributed  the  victory  to  the 
courage  and  skill  of  Manfred.  Soliman,  therefore,  laying  aside  the 
prid^e  and  distance  of  his  superior  rank,  embraced  him  as  his  friend, 
and  a^ded  new  honours  and  dignities  to  the  benefits  already  conferred. 
Sucl^  wa^  the  glory  and  present  honour  of  Manfied. 

Janettp,  during  this  time,  continued  in  the  house  of  the  Saracen 
Wi^ow  ;  and  though  her  melancholy  had  much  diminished,  she  still  re- 
tained a  tender  remembrance  of  her  lost  lover.  Her  eyes  were  often 
suffused  with  tears,  and  the  gaiety  of  her  companions,  though  kindly 
intended  for  her  entertaisment,  only  augmented  her  uneasiness  from  its 
Ct)ntrast  to  the  real  state  of  her  mind.  Such  was  the  real  situation  of 
Janetto,  when  the  whole  country  around  rung  with  the  victory  and 
praises  of  Manfred. 

The  report  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Janetto.  The  name  of  Man- 
fred being  that  of  her  lover,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  dead,  excited  all 
the  feelings  of  her  soul.  But  who  can  express  her  emotion,  when  to 
the  demand  of  the  widow,  the  messenger  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian 
from  the  island  of  Tolti,  but  had  been  taken  by  Hamet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  pre  ented  by  him  as  a  slave  to  Soliman. 

There  was  no  roc  m  for  further  doubt.  It  was  the  same  Manfred  ; 
it  was  Manfred,  her  long-lost  but  at  length  recovered  lover.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of  Janetto — in  a  word,  it  was  rapture, 
transport,  and  the  very  madness  of  joy.  Her  eyes  glistened  with  fresher 
lustre ;  her  features  were  animated  with  new  life,  and  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  all  the  imparted  radiance  of  her  hope  and  youth. 

Her  unusual  appearance  could  not  but  excite  the  remarks  and  cu-' 
riflsity  of  his  kind  protectress.  It  was  some  time  before  Janetto  re- 
covered sufficient  tranquillity  to  explain  the  cause  uf  her  transport.  She 
at  length  related  every  Incident  of  her  life,  and  concluded  by  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  widow,  exclaiming, — 

"  Behold  my  Manfred  is  restored.    It  can  be  no  other  than  himself." 
The  widow,  upon  comparison  of  the  circumstances  of  the  narration, 
was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  after  the  emotion  of  Janette  had  sub- 
sided into  greater  tranquillity,  they  resolved  to  depart  to  TuniSi  and 
seek  Manfred. 

This  resolution  was  executed  with  equal  alacrity  with  which  it  was 
taken.    A  few  days  brought  them  in  safety  to  the  gates  of  that  city. 

Jbe  firit  care  of  the  ^idow  -naa  to  leave  Jaaetto  at  the  house  of  one 


of  her  friends ;  after  which  she  departed  in  search  of  Manfred.  She  re- 
solved, however,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  surprise,  and 
therefore  at  length  having  obtained  admittance  into  his  house  and  pre- 
sence, thus  addressed  him, — 

"  Manfred,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  purchase  a  slave  from  the  island 
Tolti ;  he  is  acquainted  with  your  name  and  family,  and  requests  to 
see  you  upon  business  of  equal  secresy  and  importance.    He  was  not 
willing  to  trust  this  message  to  any  other  than  myself.    I  have  under-  ' 
taken  it,  and  therefore  I  thus  execute  it.    Will  you  attend,  my  lord  t"  '. 

The  name  of  his  native  island  could  not  be  by  any  means  in- 
different to  the  ears  of  Manfred;  his  emotion  was  visible  in  the  features 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  widow  already  understood  that  Janetto 
was  not  forgotten,  nor  was  her  penetration  deceived.    Manfred  had  ■ 
never  for  a  moment  lost  thought  of  his  absent  Janetto.    In  the  midst 
of  servitude  and  glory  she  was  the  constant  image  of  his  memory.    He  . 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  avail  himself  of  his  present  wealth,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  make  his  escape,  or  obtain  permission  of  departure,  to 
return  to  Tolti,  and  then  demand  the  hand  of  his  belo\ed  Janetto  of  i 
her  father. 

The  widow,  therefore,  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  would  accompany; 
her  to  see  the  slave  from  Tolti,  than  she  motioned  him  to  follow  her. 
He  eagerly  obeyed,  in  hopes  that  he  might  hear  something  of  Lysander 
and  his  daughter.    They  soon  arrived  at  the  house. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  of  Janetto  and  Manfred. 
Conceive  everything  of  love,  joy,  and  transport — of  astonishment  on  one 
side,  and  rapture  upon  the  other — and  you  may  form  a  laint  image  of 
their  emotion. 

"  Oh,  my  Janetto!  and  art  thou  indeed  alive  ?  I  have  sent  to  seek 
you  in  your  native  island,  but  could  receive  no  other  information  than 
that  you  had  left  your  father's  house,  and  were,  by  general  report,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dead.  A  thousand — ten  thousand  thanks  to  the 
fortune  which  restores  you  to  my  arms;  yet  it  is  not  to  fortune  that  I 
can  impute  such  an  act  of  benevolence.  There  is  a  being,  my  Janetto, 
who  presides  over  fortune,  and  directs  everything  to  the  final  accom- 
plishs»ent  of  His  own  wise  purposes.  It  is  He  who  at  the  same  moment 
delivered  me  into  the  hands,  and  preserved  me  from  the  sword,  of 
Hamet.  It  is  He  who  has  thus  covered  me  with  glory  and  victory  in  ' 
the  hands  of  the  infidels;  it  is  He  who  preserved  the  life  of  Janetto 
though  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  tide  and  wind,  in  no  other  vessel  than 
a  fishing-boat.  It  is  He  who  conducted  the  same  boat  to  the  coast  of 
Tunis.  It  is  He  who  has  thus  preserved  us  for  each  other ;  by  means 
the  most  indirect,  and  which  appeared  the  least  suited  to  his  final  pur- 
pose, has  thus  effected  our  happiness  and  endless  union.  Janetto  !  my 
Janetto  !  nothing  shall  again  divide  us."  , 

In  this  manner  did  Manfred  breathe  forth  his  love,  his  rapture,  and 
his  gratitude,  and  Janetto  returned  no  other  reply  than  such  embracel 
as  her  modesty  permitted. 

Their  tranquillity  restored,  Manfred  leaving  her  under  the  care  of  the 
widow,  returned  to  the  palace  of  the  dey,  with  a  confidence  which, 
the  knowledge  of  his  victory  inspired,  and  related  to  him  everything, 
with  regard  to  Janetto  and  himself.  He  concluded  by  demanding  pep-, 
mission  of  departure  to  his  native  land.  ; 

The  dey  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  singular  inci*, 
dents,  and  still  more  extraordinary  events  of  this  narrative,  and  de* 
sired  Jduetto  to  be  brought  before  him.  She  immediately  appeared, 
and  at  the  dey's  request  repeated  her  narrative;  and  when  she  had  con- 
cluded it,  he  thus  addressed  her, — 

"  Janetto,  you  have  merited  him  for  a  husband." 

Upon  this,  he  loaded  them  witli  the  most  costly  gifts,  and  having 
freighted  a  ship  with  the  richest  commodities  which  his  kingdom 
could  afford,  presented  it  to  Manfred,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
depart. 

Manfred,  after  rewarding  the  good  widow  for  her  pretection  of  Jahetto, 
ascended  the  side  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  them  to  their  native 
land.  Their  voyage  was  happy ;  and  Lysander  being  summoned  to  the 
shore  by  the  appearance  of  a  ship  sailing  immediately  to  his  garden,  had 
the  happiness  to  receive  them  in  his  arms. 


Byron,  in  a  conversation  with  Nathan,  observed  to  him,  They  ac- 
cuse me  of  being  an  atheist.  An  atheist  I  could  neter  be.  No  man  oi 
reflection  can  feel  otherwise  than  doubtful  and  anxieus  when  reflecting 
on  futurity.  Yet,"  continued  he,  rising  hastily  from  his  seat  and  pacing 
the  room, — 

"  It  must  be  ao-^'tis  not  for  Self 
That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink. 
Alas  I  Nathan,''  said  he,  "we  either  know  too  little,  or  feel  too  mtch, 
oh  this  subject ;  and  if  it  be  criminal  to  Speculate  on  It  (as  the  gentle- 
men critics  say),  I  fear  I  must  be  an  awftil  ofiender." 

If  you  would  ^know  the  value  of  »  gt»ine»,  try  to  fconoir  9t  t 
Itranj^e}-, 
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MIRANDA; 

THE    HEIRESS    OF    THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROHAMCi:. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CLIX. 

ME  APPEAL  TO  TitE  SHERIFF. — THE  ATTEMPT  TO  BRIBE  THE 
GAOLER.  THE    SCAFFOLD. — THE  DRAOOOXS. 

After  Mr.  Anderson  had  returned  with  Miranda  Rankley  from  her 
iiit  to  the  Grange,  he  felt  much  affected  by  what  had  passed  between 
lem.  Her  resignation,  her  beauty,  and  constancy,  claimed  his  admira- 
on.  He  began  then  seriously  to  consider  wkether  all  was  dead,  and 
'  there  were  no  means  of  staying  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  a 
lort  time. 

Late  as  it  was,  Mr.  Anderson  knew  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  it 
mst  be  done  at  once,  and  he  determined  that  he  would  instantly  set 
boat  consulting  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  most  influential  peo- 
le  of  the  place. 

Having  obtained  the  ear  of  some  of  them,  they  soon  listened  to  his 
loposal,  which,  however  hopeless,  was  by  many  thought  to  be  too  near 
le  absurd  to  be  useful,  or  even  probable.  They  all  agreed,  however, 
lat  Mr.  Percy's  execution  ought  to  be  put  off  for  a  tew  days  to  give 
le  parties  an  opportunity  of  petitioning  the  crown,  and  of  being  able  to 
jTine  the  case  against  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  Feeling  assured  of  his 
inocence  as  they  did,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  all  immediately  assem- 
led  at  his  request,  and  quietly  heard  all  that  he  said  to  them,  and 
ventually  agreed  to  go  to  the  sheriff  in  a  body  to  make  the  request 
lat  he  would  grant  a  delay  of  three  days. 

It  was  not  long  after  Mr.  Anderson  had  formed  this  resolution,  that 
e  obtained  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  many  of  the  principal 
id  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  York,  and  in  their  company  went 
)  tlie  house  where  the  sheriffs  were  assembled,  for  they  did  not  intend 
jtiring  for  the  night  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Mr.  Anderson's  name  procured  him  an  instant  admission  to  their 
resence,  and  they  inquired  kindly  what  they  could  do  to  oblige  him. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  to  the  principal  and  most  active 
"the  two,  "  I  have  come,  and  with  me  these  gentlemen,  to  piay  you  to 
lert  your  influence  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  now  lies 
Oder  sentence  of  death." 

"  You  mean  Rowland  Percy  ?"  said  the  sheriff,  shaking  his  head. 
"  I  Jo,  sir." 

"  And  upon  what  grounds?" 

"  I  fear  to  name  them ;  but  we  are  assured  of  hU  innocence,  and 
ant  but  time  to  enable  us  to  make  necessary  inquiries  to  be  able  to 
rove  it.  Should  you  grant  our  request,  we  will  make  application  for  a 
:prieve." 

"  Tliese  are  really  no  grounds  at  all,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  you,  as  a 
iwyer,  ought  to  know  that ;  besides,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
dare  not — I  have  really  no  power  left." 

"  We  will  undertake  to  bear  any  responsibility  that  you  could  possi- 
ly  Incur  ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  time,  and  time  only,  is  required  to 
xake  the  innocence  of  Rowland  Percy  evident." 

"  I  can't  help  you,"  replied  the  sheriff.  "  You  know  he  has  had 
xne  i  he  has  escaped  from  us,  and  been  at  liberty  for  many  days  ;  he 
as  had  friends,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  establish  the  fact  of 
is  insocence  ;  and,  however  my  private  sympathy  may  be  affected,  yet 

cannot  exert  it  in  his  favour.  He  has  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury, 
nd  sentenced  by  the  judge  ;  were  there  any  doubts,  representations 
ould  have  been  made  from  these  quarters,  but  none  have  been  made." 

"  I  want  time  to  do  so.    I  am  convinced  they  will  all  assist  me." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  Mr.  Anderson;  but  my  duty  binds  my  hands,  and  I 
are  not  do  anything  of  the  kind  you  require.  There  has  already  been 
inch  disturbance  at  York  about  this  prisoner  and  the  authorities.  I 
ave  been  much  blamed— I  dare  not,  for  that  reason,  grant  the  request 
ou  make." 

"  I  have  yet  another  to  make  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  with  a 
gh,  "  which  I  hope  you  will  be  tetter  prepared  to  grant  me." 
"  What  is  it,  sir  ?"  Inquired  the  sheriff. 

"  That  you  will  permit  Miss  Rankley  to  visit  Rowland  in  his  cell." 
"  It  cannot  be  done,  sir  ;  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  see  him." 
"  That  is  very  unusual  as  weU  as  a  great  hardship,"  said  Mr.  An- 
erion, 

"  May  be  it  is,"  replied  the  sheriff;  "  but  it  has  been  determined 
pon  by  the  authorities,  and  I  am  merely  the  agent,  the  responsible 
?ent  of  these,  and  she  cannot  be  permitted  to  »e«  him  by  a  resolution 
1*7  have  come  to  upon  th«  >ubject," 


Well,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  I  had  hoped  to  be  more  successful, 
and  I  did  think  that  at  York  the  last  request  of  a  dying  man  would 
have  been  complied  with." 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  am  to  blame  for  your  want  of  success,  sir ;  It 
is  with  pain  that  the  authori.ies  have  come  to  such  a  determination, 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice." 

Mr.  Anderson  then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  thanked  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  sheriffs',  and  determined  to  go  alone  to  the 
prison  and  endeavour  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  governor,  and 
obtain  his  consent  to  allow  Miranda  to  visit  Percy  in  his  cell  efe 
morning. 

When  he  got  there,  a  man  at  the  wicket  let  him  in,  and  desired  him 
to  wait  awhile,  as  he  was  at  that  moment  alone  waiting  for  the  return 
of  one  of  his  companions. 

"  My  f  lend,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  driven  to  despair  and  seizing  any 
project  that  was  likely  to  be  available,  "  would  you  like  to  earn  a  few- 
pounds  easily  and  safely  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  replied  the  gaoler  ;  "  but  what's  the  dodge — it  must 
be  all  right." 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  if  you  will  allow  Mr.  Percy 
to  tscape ;  he  is  innocent,  aad  as  sure  as  he  dies  to-morrow,  he  is  a 
murdered  man  !" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  but  I  can't  at  any  price  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  piece  of  business." 
"  He  is  innocent,"  said  Mr.  Anderson. 

"  Ah  !  sir,  so  we  all  are  until  the  jury  says  we  ain't,  and  his  hash  is 
settled.  I  wish  it  had  been  different,  but  there's  no  getting  over  such 
things." 

It  is  not  enough,  perhaps,"  suggested  Anderson ;  "  I  will  give  you 
two  hundred  pounds  down  if  you  will  assist  him  in  getting  free  of  this 
place." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  sir;  but  I  have  eyes  enough  on  me  now,  and  it's  no 
use  your  trying  it  on.    It  can't  be  done." 

"  But  it  can  if  you  will  all  agree  ;  make  them  any  offer — I  will  pay 
it  all — so  that  Rowland  Percy  escapes  free  I  care  not.  You  know  me, 
and  know  that  I  would  not  make  you  a  promise  that  I  would  not  per- 
form." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I'll  go  and  see  what  I  can  Co  with  eome  on  'em,  but 
you  remain  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two." 

Mr.  Anderson  remained  with  much  anxiety  seated,  While  the  gaoler 
was  gone,  and  it  was  with  a  palpitating  heart  that  he  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  another  man  who  came  and  beckoned  to  him  in  a  mysterious 
manner. 

Presently  they  emerged  into  a  small  room,  when  the  turnkey  turned, 
round,  and  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said  in  a  low  tone, — 
"  You  are  my  prisoner." 

"  Your  prisoner  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Anderson  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  say — you  are  my  prisoner.  You've  been  trying  to 
corrupt  one  of  our  people  to  let  Rowland  Percy  escape." 

"  Where's  the  governor f  inquired  Mr.  Anderson;  "Let  me  sea 
him  Immediately  ;  I  have  some  business  to  transact  with  him." 

"  The  governor  will  bs  here  directly,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  he  has 
been  sent  for  already." 

"  What  noise  is  that  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Anderson,  as  the  sound  of 
hammers  and  the  working  of  mechanics  was  distinctly  heard. 

"  Oh !  that's  the  men  getting  the  gallus  ready,"  replied  the  man, 
coolly;  "they  always  makes  that  ere  row  afore  hanging  mornings. 
Some  people  can't  sleep  for  it,  but  it  never  disturbs  me." 

Mr.  Anderson's  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  listened  to  the  ominous 
sound  ;  death  seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face,  and  the  terrors  of  such 
an  end  seemed  more  real  to  him  than  ever  he  thought  they  could  do. 

The  governor  now  entered,  and  bowing  to  Mr.  Anderson,  he  said, — 

"  Mr.  Anderson,  I  am  sorry  you  have  placed  yonrself  in  a  dis- 
agreeable situation  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  said  you  have  attempted  to 
bribe  the  gaolers." 

"  You  surely  do  not  intend  to  detain  me  on  such  a  charge  ?"  said 
Mr.  Anderson. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  do  otherwise  j  my  duty  would  induce  me 
to  do  so,  yet  the  unhappy  cause  of  it  excites  my  strongest  sympathy, 
and  I  feel  reluctant  to  do  so." 

"  I  have  seen  the  sheriffs  and  prayed  of  them  to  delay  the  execution." 

"  Which,  of  course,  they  did  not  do,  for  they  could  not." 
That  was  the  result  of  my  interview,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  with 
emotion;  "  though,  God  knows,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  inno- 
cent man." 

'*  Whatever  my  private  opinions  may  be,  1  cannot  be  supposed  to 
do  what  is  not  consonant  to  my  duty." 

"  Then  all  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "  is  that  you  will  permit 
Miranda  Rankley  to  see  this  unfortunate  man  iu  his  cell ;  his  hours  ara 
few,  and  you  Cannot  refuto  to  grant  lucii  a  r«^u«it  n  that  X  n9^ 
in»k»,'' 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  possibly  grant  you  even  that  re- 
quest.   It  has  been  determined  that  no  one  shall  see  him." 
"  That  is  very  hard." 

"  It  may  be,  but  recent  events  render  every  precaution  we  can  take 
necessary ;  this  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  must  be  well  aware  of." 

"  Well,  tlien,  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  him  again  in  life  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  this  much — she  may  see  hiia  as  he  is  passing  through 
the  prison  for  execution." 

*<  Is  that  all  ?" 
Yes,  all." 

"  Then  I  must  bid  you  adieu,"  said  Mr.  Anderson.  **  I  suppose  I 
«an  depart  1" 

"  Yes,  certainly;  but  make  no  more  attempts  of  this  sort," 
"  I  will  not ;  but  what  is  that  ?" 

"  A  troop  of  dragoons  that  are  to  quarter  themselves  before  the 
puison." 

Mr.  Anderson's  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  saw  the  troopers  ride  up 
aad  dismount,  scatter  litter  for  their  horses,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
remain  under  arms  all  night.  As  he  looked  on  these  preparations  with 
an  aching  heart,  some  one  pressed  his  arm — he  turned,  and  perceived 
Ned  Witlet,  who  motioned  hixi  to  follow  him,  which  he  instantly  did. 


CHAPTER  CLX. 

THE  AHIIEST. — THE  PARISH  BEADLE. —  TWITTER's    ARTFUL    PLAN  OF 
ESCAPE.  THE    CHALK  PIT. 

So  tightly  did  the  maniac  hold  Twitter,  that  he  found  himself  unable 
even  to  raise  a  cry  for  help,  and  he  truly  thought  his  last  hour  was 
come.  All  the  incidents  of  his  evil  life  flashed  in  a  bewildering  maze 
across  his  imagination,  and  holding  a  prominent  place  in  the  hide- 
ous thronp  of  images  that  crowded  to  his  hrain,  was  Sir  George  Rank- 
ley,  as  he,-*\\iitter,  had  list  seen  hiiv  hi  life,  struggling  to  free  himself 
from  the  murdereus  gripe  of  Bernard  Varley  in  the  chamber  at  the 
Grange. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  shouted  the  maniac  ;  "  I  have  him  now — I  have  him — 
my  tormentor.  He,  the  fiend,  who  has  placed  an  imp  in  my  brain  to 
strike  ding  dorg  for  ever,  till  I  could  have  wrenched  my  head  ofi  in 
despair.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  i  have  him  now — I  have  him  now.  Death — 
death." 

So  loud  did  the  maniac  speak,  that  the  waggoner,  although  half 
asleep,  was  attracted  by  the  tumult,  and  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
clumsy  vehicle,  he  threw  the  strong  light  of  a  lantern,  which  had  been 
dangling  by  one  of  the  shafts,  into  the  interior.  In  a  moment  he  saw, 
as  he  thought,  one  of  his  passengers  murdering  tke  other,  and  with 
Ijonest  zeai  he  flew  to  the  rescue. 

By  main  force  he  drygged  Twitter's  assailant  from  him,  and  it  was 
well  for  Twitter  he  did  so,  for  he  was  near  insensible,  and  quite  black 
in  the  face. 

"  Why,  what  art  e'  at?"  cried  the  waggoner.  "  Thee  called  theeself 
Mad  Tom,  and  I  see  thee  are." 

The  maniac  pointed  with  both  hands  full  in  Twitfer's  face,  and  then 
he  burst  into  an  uproarious  fit  of  laughter.  He  clapped  his  hands — 
he  danced  among  the  straw  in  the  waggon — he  shouted  and  exhibited 
sv-ch  demoniac  glee,  that  the  waggoner  was  amazed,  and  Twit'.er,  who 
was  slowly  recovering,  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sorns  nightmare. 

■"Hal  ha!  baj"  i oared  the  maniac.  " 'Tis  one  of  thera — one  of 
them.  Oh !  that  J  should  attempt  to  cheat  the  hangman  'Tis  one  of 
tl}.em,  and  he  is  going  to  York  to  be  hanged.  He  knows  he  must. 
He  can't  escape.  Ho  !  hjo  !  ho  !  glorious  !  He  is  going  to  York  to  be 
hung,  and  I  in  the  same  waggon  to  see  the  sport.  I  shall  be  in  good 
tinje  after  all.    Ho !  ho !  ho  !  and  I  was  so  afraid  of  being  late." 

"  Why— why,  what  is  all  this?"  cried  the  waggoner. 

"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me,"  said  Twitter.  "  Are  you  indeed  going  to 
York,  or  not?" 

"  I  am  going  to  York—  I  always  goes  to  York — I've  been  a  matter 
o'  thirty  years  now  always  going  to  York,  or  coming  away  from  York." 
"  Then  let  me  get  out — let  me  get  out." 

"  His  name  is  Samuel  Twitter,"  cried  the  maniac.  "  He  and  Bernard 
Vai  iey  murdered  Sir  George  Rankley.  They  will  both  be  hanged  for  it. 
Hal  ha!  ha!" 

"  Let  me  go — let  me  go,"  cried  Twitter.  "  I  do  not  like  travelliiig 
•wjjtli  a  madman.    Let  me  go  now." 

"  I  wijl  go  with  yow.  Where  you  go,  I  go — where  you  stop,  I  stop, 
because  I  wish  to  be  in  time  for  the  execution.  I  would  not  leave  you 
■fof  wofids.  Ho !  ho !  ho  !  Come  on — come  on.  Boon  companions 
■we  shall  make  on  the  road  to  York." 

For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  cried  Twitter  to  the  waggoner,  "  save  me 
frpm  this  man." 

"  f— I'm  agoing  to  YoiJt,"  paid  the  waggoner,  "  What  cm  I  do? 
I'm  agoing  to  York." 


"  But  you  will  not  see  me  murdered  by  him?" 

"  He  is  a  murderer,"  cried  the  maniac.    "  I  denounce  him  as 
murderer.    He  committed  a  murder  near  to  York,  and  he  must  not  1) 
at  liberty — -I  know  him.    His  name  is  Samuel  Twitter." 

"  A  murderer !"  ejaculated  the  waggoner.  "  The  Lord  have  merd 
upon  us." 

"  I  am  not,"  screamed  Twitter,  "  I  am  not.  Curses  on  you  botl 
Curses — curses." 

He  jumped  from  the  waggon,  and  made  an  attempt  at  escape  in  th 
darkness,  but  such  a  manoeuvre  only  induced  the  waggoner  to  suspec 
more  strongly  that  the  accusation  of  the  idiot  had  some  sort  of  founda 
tion,  and  crying  "whoa"  to  his  team,  he  made  a  blundering  effort  to  cats! 
Twitter,  who  would  unquestionably  have  escaped  but  for  the^aniao 
who  with  a  bound  and  a  whoop,  sprang  after  him  at  such  a  treihendou 
speed,  and  with  such  an  unerring  precision,  as  placed  Twitter  in  a  f«1 
moments  quite  at  his  mercy. 

"  You  thought  to  escape  me,"  he  shouted,  "  but  you  cannot.  Folk 
say  I  am  not  so  wise  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  so  they  hunt  me  froiS 
their  houses,  and  I  am  forced  to  wander  about  roads,  and  fields,  am 
woods  at  night,  till  my  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  thero,  and 
can  see  aliKost  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  You  cannot  escape  m« 
Samuel  Twitter." 

So  saying,  he  held  him  with  a  grasp  which  there  was  no  shakin'i 
oflT,  and  brought  him  in  triumph  back  to  the  waggon.  Twitter  onl^ 
spoke  once. 

"  Mercy — mercy,"  he  said. 

"  Ask  it  of  Heaven,"  cried  the  maniac,  "  and  ask  in  vain  as  I  have 
when  some  gleam  ef  reason — ha!  ha!  ha!  I  am  mad  again — I  ait 
mad  again." 

"  I  am  lost,"  thought  Twitter;  "lost — lost.    I  shall  be  taken  U 
York,  and  there  immediately  arrested,  for  the  mayor  will  soon  receivt 
my  letter,  and  then  t^ere  is  but  one  step  to  the  scaffold.    I  am  lost- 
lost — lost." 

"  Get  in,"  said  the  maniac,  when  they  reached  the  waggon.  "  You 
shall  still  go  to  York." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  waggoner.  "  I'll  have  no  murderers  in  mj 
waggon  further  than  I  can  help.  I'll  let  hina  go  to  the  next  village, 
and  then  he  may  be  guved  to  some  authority  sort  o'  person." 

"  Good,"  said  the  maniac,  and  he  commenced  kicking  Twitter  till 
the  latter  scrambled  into  the  waggon  to  escape  him.  Then  he  sprang 
in  himself,  and  sitting  down  close  to  the  entrance,  he  kept  a  vigilant 
guard  over  his  wretched  prisoner. 

Tviritter  quite  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  His  evil  stars 
seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  saw  no  hope  of  release  from  th6 
circumstances  iu  which  he  was  placed.  He  threw  himself  among  the 
straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  and  wished  himself  dead. 

To  be  taken  to  York  of  all  places  in  the  world — York,  where  he  was 
well  known— where  he  could  be  recognised  by  thousands  of  individuals, 
and  where,  if  not  already,  in  a  few  short  hours,  his  presence  would  be 
so  much  desired.  Oh!  it  was  horrible!  If  Twitter  had  had  the 
means  in  some  mom.eat  of  the  dreadful  despair  that  then  came  ov6r 
him,  he  might,  indeed,  then  have  raised  his  hand  against  his  own 
wretched  life. 

In  the  sad  confusion  •€  his  thoughts,  he  could  form  no  sort  of  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  they  had  gone,  when  the  waggoner  stopped,  and  upon  ' 
looking  up,  he  could  see  the  glancing  of  lights  through  the  canvas 
sides  of  the  waggeu.  He  sprang  to  the  seat,  but  he  was  immediately 
pounced  upon  by  the  maniac,  who  held  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron  as  he 
shouted, — 

"  No,  no  ;  you  shall  not  escape  me  ;  a  village — a  village.  Secure 
the  murderer." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


KOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  addressed  to  the  Editor  (post  paid),  will  laeet 
with  immediate  attention. 

E.  M.  C.  P. — We  can  return  our  correspondent  but  the  same  answer 
that  we  have  given  to  some  twenty  others  within  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  esgagements  we  are  already  under,  prevent  our 
accepting  his  offer. 

F.  Chittenden. — The  first  chapter  of  "  Real  Life,"  shall  appear  next 
week,  if  ^^ossiblc  ;  and  we  shall  bs  glad  to  receive  tk*  second  at  the 
author's  earliest  convenience. 

Accepted. — "  Night ;"  lines  commencing  "  I  love,  when  the  summer 
moon  gleams  o'er  the  Sea ;"  "  Wind  ;"  "  8  ng,"  by  H.  D. 

Declined  with  thanks. — "  To  C  ;"  "Intemperance;"  "To  Mary 

D  ;"  "  On  Spring  ;"  "  To  Ida  ;"  "  A  Diiam  of  the  Past ;"  "  To 

Caroline;"  "  To  Miss  H.  G  s." 
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THE  POCKET-BOOK. 

*T         *  K.,  AUTHOR  OF  "  A  DREAM  OF  THE  PAST,"  &C, 

"William  Gooolamd  had  just  completed  the  seventh  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  ;  he  had  served  an  exemplary  time  to  one  of  our  most 
worthy  citizens,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  bjth  to  his  master  and 
his  friends. 

His  conduct,  together  with  his  pleasing  manners,  had  so  merited  his 
master^s  favour,  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  his  time,  he 
told  him  that  if  he  could  command  five  huudred  pounds,  he  would 
admit  him  icto  his  business  as  junior  partner. 

William,  at  this  good  news,  instantly  dispatched  an  epistle  to  his 
father,  who  resided  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  detailing  aa  account 
of  his  master's  kindness,  and  of  his  advantageous  proposals. 

The  day  following  he  received  an  answer  from  his  father,  which  em- 
pbaticaUy  stated,  that  when  he  had  perused  his  delightful  epistle,  he 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  brimful  with  tears  of  joy,  and  then 
poured  forth  bia  heart-felt  gratitude  to  the  great  Father  of  all,  for 
having  in  the  fullness  of  His  mercy,  blessed  him  with  such  a  son.— 
"  Such  a  family,  I  may  say,"  he  continued,  "  for  behold,  I  see  them 
all  walking  in  the  road  of  prosperity,  and  endowed  with  virtue.  Such 
m  •e«Be  is  indeed  a  happy  one,"  added  he,  "  to  comfort  an  aged  parent 
In  the  last  few  days  of  his  terrestrial  existence     and  then  he  informed 
him  that  the  sum  he  required,  he  could  furnish  him  with.    "  But  " 
said  he,  "  that  is  every  farthing  that  I  have  to  give,  a  .d  should  that  be 
lost,  a'l  of  your  future  hopes  must  be  for  ever  blasted  if  you  look  to  me 
for  assistance.    But  I  am  confident  it  will  be  made  good  use  of,"  con- 
tinued he.    "  My  son,  my  son,"  he  thus  added,  "  I  fear  that,  notwith- 
■tanding  your  filial  obedience   towards  me,  you  have  forgotten,  or 
neglected  to  gratify  one  of  my  most  urgent  desires— you  have  omitted  I 
to  keep  yourself  furnished  with  that  indispensable  article,  which  is  I 
requisite  to  complete  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the  man  of  business— a  ' 
pocket  book.    Remember,  my  dear  son,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  FicJd  who  ' 
brought  iiretrievablc  poverty  and  woe  upon  both  himself  and  his'once  ' 
happy  family— and,  that,  merely  through  neglecting  to  keep  a  pocket-  1 
book  !    Think,  tbat  you  see  that  unfortunate  man  in  the  height  of  dis-  i 
traction,  precipitately  ruihing  to  thata^vful  extremity— depriving  himself  ' 
of  that  life  which  God  hath  given  him,  with  that  fatal  instrument-a  ! 
pistol- and  all  brought  on  through  neglecting  to  keep  a  pocket-book !  I 
tor  had  he  kept  a  pocket-book,  those  important  documents  would  have  ' 
been  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  when  indispensably  required  in- 
•lead  of  being  worn  and  rendered  unintelligible  through  having  been 
carelessly  kept-merely  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  placed  in  his 
pocket.    Hence,  all  of  his  mibforlUHes  !    I  have  frequently  argued  with 
Wm  upon  the  necessity  „f  keeping  a  pocket-book,  but  he  has  laughed 
It  my  counsel.    'I  wish,  Mr.  Goodland,  I  had  taken  your  advice'' 
«  .  .  *°  exclaimed  within  him- 

«lf,  But  It  18  now  too  late.'  My  dear  soa,  if  you  have  hitherto  ne- 
flected.  Immediately  funiish  yourself  with  a  pocket-book,  lest  you  should 
^Vte?"  exclamation,  and  then  add,  '  but  it  is 

-^J"!!^"''  *  thought  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  ad- 

?u     '  \  "'"'^'y  completely  over- 

'Mmed  with  joy  at  its  commencement,    ile  now  thought  he  beheld 
MiS**".*;;;".*""      ^l^l^^^^y  resplendently  illuming  his  future  course 
rUfe  with  Its  never  fading  rays,  and  the  god  of  content  strewing  his 
i     T?v'  ^^"^^'"^     enraptured  at  the  imagined  scene, 

Wfie  tbought  he  was  transported  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss!  It 
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was  not  alone  the  thoughts  of  p^^^^^ritTthat  so  en'^^^I^^edhi^;!:^ 
no,  it  was  far  more  the  thoughts  of  the  joyful  tidings  that  he  could  im- 
part to  her  whom  he  loved  beyond  all  the  treasures  of  this  earth 

".  Charlotte,"  he  said,  "  you  can  now  lor  ever 

banish  all  those  ommous  agitations  that  have  so  long  disturbed  your 
cheerful  mind  ;  for  even  as  the  sun  dispels  the  mist  on  a  fine  summer's 
morning,  so  has  prosperity  dispelled  the  mist  that  so  long  seemed  an 
obstacle  to  our  union." 

Filled  with  these  enthusiastic   imaginations,  the  happy  William 
hastened  to  his  lover's  abode,  to  impart  to  her  the  joyful  intelligence 

Charlotte  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  a  widow,  who  now  moved 
m  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  but  who  had  seen  much  brighter  days  •  oh 
yes,  in  those  days  when  her  husband  was  blessed  with  life  she  had 
been  surrounded  by  plenty,  and  provided  with  every  luxury  •  but  alasl 
that  fatal  day  arrived,  when  he  whom  she  loved,  and  had  sacredly  pro- 
mised to  honour  and  obey,  was  unfortunately  slain,  while  gallantly 
fighting  for  his  king  and  his  coun'ry. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  fly  iutothe  wUd  extravagance  of  romance 
but  to  remain  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  truth,  on  which  principle  l' 
have  commenced  my  tale,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  captivate  my  readers 
by  telling  them,  that  Charlotte's  beauties  were  without  a  parallel-that 
she  was  cast  in  nature's  most  perfect  mould— in  short,  that  she  was 
without  spot  or  blemish,  endowed  with  more  perfection  than  mankind 
ever  jet  possessed.  Away  with  such  false  delusions  !  But  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  certainly  must  say  that  she  was  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance, and  that  her  disposition  was  gentle  and  kind— and  that  she  had 
a  heart  to  love— a  constant  heart— a  heart  to  love  but  one  :  and  she 
was  deservedly  loved  in  return. 

I  shall  not  minutely  inform  my  readers  of  the  manifest  joy  that  Wil- 
liam created  when  he  imparted  the  news  of  his  prosperity  to  his  lover 
and  her  disconsolate  mother,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Charlotte's  joy  knew 
no  bounds,  and  that  her  mother's  tears,  which  were  hitherto  tears  of 
sorrow  and  affliction,  were,  for  the  first  time  since  her  husband's  demise 
changed  into  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  ' 

When  that  happy  day  arrived  that  terminated  William's  term  of  an 
prenticeship,  he  arose  from  his  bed  early  in  the  morning,  long  ere  the 
sun  had  commenced  its  daily  course,  and  while  the  great  city  was  still 
wrapt  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  he  sallied  forth  and 
hastened  to  the  abode  of  his  lover,  whom  he  found  eagerly  watching  his 
approach.  After  a  short  embrace  and  an  affectionate  adieu,  he  again 
departed,  and  hastened  towards  the  railway,  which  would  convey  him 
within  three  miles  of  his  father's  residence.  He  just  arrived  in  time  to 
secure  a  seat  in  the  first  train— he  was  seated-lhe  train  started-and* 
a  few  hours  brought  it  to  its  destination. 

William  immediately  procured  a  conveyance  to  his  father's  abode  There 
he  found  many  assembled- brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  relations 
had  come  both  from  far  and  near,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  forth- 
coming prosperity.  »  "lui 

Have  you  brouglit  with  you  a  pocket-book  ?"  eagerly  inquired  his 
father,  as  he  fervently  pressed  his  hand. 

William  became  embarrassed,  and  did  not  answer, 
"  I  see  you  have  not,"  said  his  father,  ominously  shaking  his  head 
ami  m  an  instant  the  smiles  which  had  beamed  so  cheerfully  upon  his 
countenance,  now  turned  to  looks  of  disapprobation  and  sorrow     "  Yon 
can  never  prosper  without  one,  Wijliam  " 

William  appeased  the  inquietude  of  his  father,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
intended  to  have  purchased  one,  but  having  so  many  tl!i  g^  on  hU 
miHd,  It  quite  escaped  his  iiieraory.  "ib 

hu' V?,;'"  ^uV'T'  ""'^^"'"'f  ^^"^  admonitions,"  cried 

his  father,    disobeyed  me  in  that  one  request-and  that  one  only-my 
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most  particular  and  urgent  one.  I  will  forgive  you — I'll  say  no  more — 
I  know  you  will  fulfil  it  ere  you  leave  for  town  again." 

While  William  was  thus  admonishes!,  the  countenances  of  every  one 
present  became  most  unaccountably  melancholy,  so  much  so  that  any 
stranger  would  have  thought  they  had  met  together  to  sy?npathise  o^'er 
the  remains  of  some  departed  friend,  instead  of  to  congratulate  one 
upon  his  happiness  and  success. 

In  a  short  period  all  sorrow  was  again  banished,  and  the  day  passed 
awsry  in  mirtl»  and  revelry. 

The  next  day,  William  was  again  to  return  to  London.  Ere  he  left 
his  father's  house,  his  father  was  going  to  purchase  him  a  pocket-book, 
but  Williana  would  not  permit  him  to  be  troubled,  assu  ing  him  that  he 
would  purchase  one  at  the  first  shop  he  came  to.  His  father  then  pre- 
sented him  with  five  one  hundred  pound  notes. 

"  These  you  have  as  voluntary  as  my  good  wishes  of  success,"  he 
said,  and  then,  alter  affectionately  shaking  hira  by  the  hand,  he  con- 
tinued— "  Mind  you  do  not  forget  to  purchase  a  pocket-book,  lest  this 
money,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  yoa,  should  bring  irretrievable  ruin 
and  poverty  upon  you,  and  bring  your  father's  grey  hairs  to  the  grave 
in  sorrow." 

They  then  parted,  and  William  again  jburney^d  forth  for  London ; 
many  shops  he  passed  where  he  beheld  pocket-books  of  varicus  sizes 
and  dimensiens,  all  ticketed  at  extremely  low  prices ;  he  thought  again 
and  again  of  his  father's  warning,  and  of  his  own  promi>-e — but  j'et  he 
made  no  purchase.  He  made  no  purchase,  because  he  had  no  small 
change — nothing  less  than  a  sovereign. 

"  I  will  buy  one  another  time,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  proceeded 
onwards,  as  each  succeeding  shop  roused  in  his  recollection  the  pro- 
mise he  had  made  his  father. 

Again  he  \  as  seated  in  the  railway  train,  which  speedily  conveyed 
hiftl  back  to  London. 

With  heart  elate  with  joy,  he  again  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  his 
lover  ;  again  into  her  ears  he  enthusiastically  noured  forth  the  certainty 
of  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  then  he  made  her  consent  to  a 
day  he  mentioned  for  their  union.  The  day  fixed  was  that  day  six 
weeks.  To  end  the  scene — -to  end  the  scene,  do  I  say, — yes,  I  mean  to 
end  the  scene  of  that  happiness  and  pleasure,  which,  at  that  moment 
afppeared  to  all  immutable,  and  display  a  scene  of  unalleviating  anguish, 
and  incurable  pain.  To  end  the  scene,  then,  while  they  were  all  over 
whelmed  with  joy — while  every  heart  was  filled  with  rapturous  emo- 
tions— William  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  notes  ;  his  face  became  suffused 
with  red,  his  heart  commenced  to  beat,  he  felt  again  and  again,  his  face 
became  still  more  red,  his  heart  more  violently  beat. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  uttered,  distractedly,  at  that  awful  moment  when 
lie  discovered  he  had  lost  ths  notes,  "  I'm  a  fool!  a  wretch!  a  de- 
ceiver !"  he  cried.  "  I've  lost  the  notes  ! — I've  disobeyed  my  father  !-^ 
I've  ruined  myself  to  eternity  !  all  through  EOt  hating  a  pocket-book !" 
and  then  without  saying  another  word,  he  rushed  wildly  from  the 
house,  leaving  all  in  confusion  and  dismay. 

The  first  impulse  that  he  acted  upon  after  leaving  the  house,  w?s  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  stop  pay- 
ment of  the  notes.  He  madly  rushed  along,  passing  carelessly  through 
the  densely  crowded  parts  of  the  city — now  throwing  a  lady  prostrate 
upon  the  ground — now  upsetting  an  apple-stall — and  now  knocking 
down  several  childi'en.  He  was  clamorously  assailed  by  "  stop  him  ! 
stop  thief!  a  madman  !  a  madman  !"  and  pursued  by  a  mob  almost 
close  to  his  heels;  but  his  heart  was  seized  with  desperate  despair,  and 
he  rushed  with  insurpas^able  alaciity  along,  and  with  unfaltering  dex- 
terity, he  fearlessly  plunged  among  the  many  horses  and  numerous 
vehicles,  displaying  slich  daring  fetes,  that  he  soon  eutrun  his  pursuers*, 
and  the  uproarious  tumult  that  was  raised  after  him,  soon  died  away 
from  his  ears  in  the  distance. 

Upon  making  inquiriea  at  the  bank,  he  was  told  that  the  notes  had 
Ijeefj  cached  about  ten  minutes  since.  Filled  with  horror  and  dismay 
at  this  ilJisappointment,  even  to  a  state  of  temparary  insanity,  he  turned 
from  the  bank  and  wandered  about  the  great  city.  Unconscious  of  his 
actions  or  whither  he  went.  In  the"  most  melanrihblj^' and  insensible 
manner  he  continued  throughout  the  day,  inoffensively  arid  quietly' 
perambulating  the  streets  of  London;  and  then  the  excessive  heat,  toge- 
ther with  his  own  fatigue,  commenced  to  awaken  hiin  to  a'  sense  of 
what  he  was  doing, 

"  I  have  now  no  friends,"  he  bitterly  exclaime-d  within  himself ;  "  I 
have  lost  all— and  I  have  lost  my  home  !  I  dare  not  go  to  my  father— 
I  dare  not  go  to  my  master— and,  I  dart  Rot  go  to  my  Charlotte.  Alas! 
what  a  world  <if  sorrow  and  affliction  is  this  to  me  !  I  feel  like  what 
I  am,  a  miserable  outcast !  I  feel  like  oile,  wandering,  forlonj,  and  un- 
known, or  disowned— and  all  through  neglecting  to  keep  a  pccket  book  !" 

The  few  pouncl.s  he  had  in  his  pocket  he  knew  would  be  sufUcient  to 
BHstain  himself  upon  for  some  short  period.  He  procured  a  bed  at  an 
inn  for  the  night,  and  on  the  next  morning  he  summoned  his  deteimi- 
»ation  to  riuit  London  for  ever. 


"  I  am  now  a  delinquent !"  he  cried,  in  the  agony  of  despair  ;  "  the 
scenes  of  my  younger  days,  the  home  of  my  happiness,  retains  no  longer 
any  comfort  for  me.  Oh!  no,  my  heart  is  now  aord  within  me,  for  I 
cee  the  daiysof  my  joy  have  vanished,'  and  the  days  of  my  tribulation 
and  sorrow  draiv  nigh." 

In  this  inconsolabl.^  and  dejected  state,  he  quitted  those  scenes 
ami.'^sf  which  his  heart  waa  overflowing  with  joy  -but^^iew.  hours  pre- 
viotis.  I      ,  .      .  :  ,* 

Cflil  reader,  give  but  a  fbouj^hti  thiiflc  but  f4:  a  fif  traflfefent  mo- 
ments of  th-3  wretched  fate  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  and  then  I 
feel  confident  that  every  benevolent  and  commiserating  heart  cannot 
refrain  from  shedding  the  tears  of  sympathy  .in  his  behalf.  Behold  him 
one  day  with  heart  light  and  merry,  in  the  midst  of  happiness,  endowed 
with  plenty,  encoii;passed  with  real  and  affectionate  friends  on  every 
side;  and  then  behold!' him  on  Ijhe  next  day,  when  the  most  bitter  and 
venemous  anguish  is  gnawing  his  heart,  destroying  his  peace,  and 
banishing  his  long  enjoyed  rest  and  tranquillity  from  his  grief-burthened 
and  comfortless  mind.  See  him  in  indescribable  agony  and  despair, 
taking  his  final  glance  at  all  that'  is  dear  to  him  ;  see  him'  wiih  heart- 
rending, inexpressible,  and  unalleviating  anguish,  mourning  in  broken 
accents  his  painful  farewell  to  the  whole  combination  of  his  happiness 
and  comfort ;  see  him  with  eyes  briETful  of  tears  unknown  and  unseen, 
bidding  his  slow  arid"  fervent  adieu,  to  her  whoni  he  is  inviolably  bound 
to  by  love  and  affection — to  her  whom  he  loves  beyond  all  the  treasures 
of  this  earth. 

Reader,  all  of  these  intermitiable,  painful  fcogltatiOhs' he  experienced 
in  t!-ie  fullest  extreme  of  their  poignant  bitternes's  ;  he  contemplated 
upon  them  un  il  they  wholly  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and  again 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  While  thus  deprived  of  hiS" 
faculties,  he  suddenly  turned  hfs  back  to  the  gfeat  city,  and  hastened 
away.  With  measured  footsteps  he  continued  travelling  for  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  then  he  sat  himself  down  at  the  dooi*  of  a  gentleman's 
mauMon,  and  fell  into  a  de^p  sleep,  from  which  he  was  soon  a^rakened' 
by  the  gentleman  of  the  house  arid  his  lady. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  loss,"  said  the  gteiltl^ixil^r,  g^ddre'SSiAg  hijH." 
"  Was  there  much  in  the  pocket-book?"  ;  .;_ 

"  Wliere  am  1  ?"  cried  Williart,  much  astonished  dt  his' Situation. ' 

"  You  are  now  at  the  door  of  Mr.  H  '3  house,  at  Brighton,"  said- 

the  gentleman. 

"  At  Brighton !"  cried  William,  liis  astonishment  increasing ;  "no, 
it  cannot  be— I'ni  dreaming.  How  coiild  1  come  all  this  way  in  so 
short  a  time  ?" 

"  However  you  cathe,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  I  know  not,  but  you 
are  now  at  my  door  at  Brighton,  and  you  aV6  right  wel'corh^'to  partake 
of  my  hospitality."  "  ,  ' 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  ieplfed  TTilliidni'. .  "^  IS^'f  iaiiftot  at  Brtg^f6if;' 
I  was  but  a  few  hours  ago  in  Lohdfbii."  '  '\ 

The  gentleman  looked  surpri.sed.  '  '        '.'  ' 

'•■  The  poor  youniT  man  has  been  robbed,"  Suggested  lus  laitfj^j  ^''  antt 
consequently  labours  under  some  delusion."  , 

The  gentleman  tlien  assisted  him  into  hi's  lidifse,  ahd  after  he  lidd 
taken  a  glass  of  port  wine,  he  became  much,  revived,  -When  the  gentle- 
m.an  again  asked  whether  Be  had  lost  a  large  amount  with  his  pocket- 
book. 

"Me,  sir?  T  have  los^.t  no  pocket-book,"  replied  William ;  "•would 
that  I  had,  arid  theri  I  should  be  happj-^ — but  I  never  had  ohe." 

"  Never  had  one  !"  sa-d  the  gentleman,  "  why  you  ftrequ'etltly  it'M- 
culated  in  your  sleep,  *  my  pocket  book,  my  pocket-book,  I've  lost  alii* 
and  consequently  I  thought  you  had  been  robbed  6r  lost  one." 

"  I  wish  I  had  but  have  had  a  pocket-book  I"  cried  William,  despond- 
ently. , 

"  He  muBt  certainly  be  mad,"  said  the  la'dy,  iti  a  ■Whisper  to  her  hug- 
band. 

"  No',  my  dear,"  replied  her  Husband,  and  theti  addressillg  Williatti, 
he  said — "you  talk  despondently,  young  man,  s'oriae  calamity  has  iri^- 
fallen  you  through  a  pocket-book,  I  presume  ?"  :' 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  William,  "  through  not  havifi'g  One  ;"  and  then  he 
related  to  them  the  whole  of  his  misforturiiBS— 'a' doleAil  talb  of  his  sor- 
rows and  of  his  woes ! 

"  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  geritleite'ariV 

"  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  bis  lady. 

"  T  pity  you  with  all  my  heart,"  responded  tw'o  ysuflg  ladies,  in  low 
accents,  who  appeared  to  be  his  daughters,  and  who  presented 
selves  just  as  Williain  had  commenced  his  tale; 

"I  pity  you,  with  all  my  heart,"  repeated  the' gfentlerrian,  •^tfc" 
affected  sympathy,  for  had  his  sympathy  been  pure.  Would  not  hi?  pit^ 
have  excited  his  benevolence,  and  would  he  not  have  said  ih6re  unt^^ 
this  unfortunate  and  disconsolate  young  man,  than  "  I  pityyou,  with  all 
niy  heart?"  To  these  few  words  would  he  not  HaVe  added  something  ilf  !^ 
tile  way  of  consolation  ?  "  t  will  inquire  into  your  Cas^,  and  if  I  firitr 
it  to  be  true,  I  will  replace  the  lost  sum,  and  reinstate  you  in  that 
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station  ef  life  from  which  you  have  unfortunately  descended  ;  '  but  he 
consoled  him  not  with  these  happy  prospects — he  consoled  him  not 
■with  the  least  hope  of  ever  again  being  able  to  return  to  his  friends, 
although  he  could  have  done  it.  He  could  have  replaced  the  lost  five  j 
hundred  pounds — for  that  sum  v.-hen  compared  -with  his  immense 
riches,  would  be  considered  below  a  trifle  to  him.  Oh  !  yes,  it  would 
net  have  been  the  least  object  or  Inconveniense  to  him,  to  have  turned.  \ 
tlus  unfortunate  young  man's  sorrow  into  j  .y  ;  but  he  would  riot,  but 
V  ith  his  implacable  avarxe  he  agreed  to  take  him  as  his  hired  servant, 
.ich  ofier  William  gladly  accepted. 

The  day  following  W'il.iam's  departure  for  London,  Mr.  Goodland  sat 
at  hi5  window  in  great  suspense  and  anxiety,  eagerly  watching  for  each 
succeeding  delivery  of  the  post,  as  his  son  had  promised  immediately  to 
dispatch  him  a  letter  upon  his  arrival  in  London.  He  watched,  and  he 
watched,  and  he  saw  the  pcstman  arrive  iand  return  again  and  again; 
but  yet  he  brought  him  not  those  happy  tidings  which  his  heart  so  fer- 
vently anticipated.  As  the  evening  arrived,  the  exprfcssiou  of  his 
countenance,  whfch  had  been  thoughtful  throughout  the  day,  assumed 
the  most  disappointed  and  sorrowful  aspect.  He  retained  his  seat  in 
the  most  immovable  position,  his  arm  rested  upon  the  back  of  his  old- 
fashioned  chair,  on  which  he  reclified  his  head,  almost  burying  his  thin 
hand  in  his  ancient-looking  long  grey  hair.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  they  could  in  that  direction  from  whence  the  post- 
man arrived.  He  was  now  waiting  for  the  last  delivery  of  the  day — 
he  recognised  the  postman  in  the  distance — he  approached  his  house — 
he  passed — and  that  without  even  glancing  at  it,  and  much  moie  con- 
veying that  happy  expected  news  which  would  tranquillize  his  mind. 

The  next  day  came,  but  with  it  no  tidings  of  his  son.  Another  day 
arrived,  and  was  rapidly  on  the  decline,  but  no  letter  was  received.  The 
affectionate  parent  w  as  now  filled  with  hopeless  despair — the  vors't  foire- 
boding  haunted  his  mind.  Kow  he  thought  some  seiious  accident  had 
happened  on  the  railway,  and  hii  son  perhaps  was  injured,  or  had  lost 
his  life  ;  and  then  he  thought  perhaps  he  had  negl-  cted  to  purchase  a 
pocket-book,  and  lost  the  notes.  V.'hile  these  painful  meditations  pressed 
heavily  upon  his  mind,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  reverie 
by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  the  long- wished  for  postman — he 
handed  him  a  letter. 

"Oh,  happy  news,  at  last  it's  come,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  cl  sed  the 
door  ;  his  heart  throbbed  with  joy,  and  then  he  pressed  the  letter  first  to 
his  breast,  and  then  to  his  Ifps,  and  then  while  the  smile  of  happiness 
and  satisfaction  beamed  upon  his  aged  countenance,  he  br 'ke  the  seal — 
he  glanced  at  th^  contents — the  smile  vanished— his  limbs  tlremWed — 
and  he  fell  back  insensible  in  his  chair.  It  was  a  letter  from  his  son's 
late  master,  detailing  an  account  of  his  son's  misfortunes,  aiid  of  his 
mysterious  disappearance. 

This  alarming  and  aw'ful  intelligcric'e  banished  botli  hapi)IneSs  and 
health  from  the  poor  eld  man  for  ever ;  he  was  thtown  ilpon  the  bed  of 
sickness;  he  struggled  wit^  anguish  and  pain  for' several  ^eeki,  and 
then  d  alh  (eriiiinated  his  sufferings. 

I  must  now  draw  attention  to  the  absde  of  tVilliam's  lover,  and  tell 
of  the  pain  and  sorrow  that  there  prevailed  at  William's  inystctious  dis- 
appearance. 

The  unfortunate  widow  who  had  not  for  many  years  tasted  the  bliss- 
ful cup  of  happiness,  was  just  about  partaking  of  its  reviving  contents, 
when  it  was  suddenly  dashed  from  her  hold,  and  that  of  bitterness  again 
presented  to  her,  which  consequthtly  increased  her  sorrow  aiid  woe 
tenfold. 

It  was  not  alone  the  misfortunes  and  disappearance  of  William  that 
a'jgmented  and  embittered  her  already  overwhelming  woes,  bvrt  it  was 
the  fearful  anxtety  that  her  daughter  experienced  at  his  ab.  ence.  She 
could  not  now  glance  at  her  own  dear  child — the  staff  of  her  exisierice — 
the  only  maker  'and  prpmoter  of  her  little  remairiing  happiness,  without 
i'eeing  depicted' in  her  countenance  that  anguish  and  sorrow  which  too 
plainly  tell  that  the  grave  can  alohe  leiininate  it^  victlih'^s  never  ending 


fragments,  the  monn  burst  forth,  and  displayed  her  rich  glories  in  the 
fulness  of  her  majesty.  This  seemed  tote  a  warning,  an  awful  warh- 
ing,  to  summon  some  mortal  into  eternity,  for  at  that  moment  a  splash 
was  heard — the  lovely  form  of  Charlotte  ho  longer  glided  by  the  water- 
side— a  l  iercing  shriek  arose  fom  the  deep,  another  one  followed  leis 
audible,  and  then  ail  was  again  silent. 

The  next  morning  her  cold  and  lifeless  form  was  conveyed  to  her 
'  m.other's.  The  afflicted  parent  gazed  upon  it  but  for  a  moment,  when  a 
!  scream  of  inconceivable  anguish  escaped  from  heir  lips,  and  then  she  was 
I  deprived  of  her  senses,  in  which  awful  state  she  remained  till  death. 

The  events  which  have  just  been  related  were  promulgated  fai  and 
hear,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  the  public  pre:.s.  William  read 
j  the  report  with  indescribable  anguish — he  read  of  his  aged  parent's  death 
1  — of  his  last  riioraents — and  of  his  intense  sutfeiings  ;  hie  read  ol  his 
I  lover's  distraction — of  her  untimely  fate — and  of  her  choosing  a  tfatery 
grave. 

This  painful  intelligence  pressed  so  heavily  upon  his  mind,  that  for 
several  weeks  afterwards  he  was  completely  unconscious  of  v.hat  hew'as 


doing ; 


Oh^  w^  noV  this  a  Eufiiciehcy  of  grief  for  a  mother,  a  pop'r  lone 
.  iow  to  be  aifnicted  with?  but  still  this  miserable  anci  affectionate 
parent  was  born  to  experience  more  acute  and  drea'J*/ul  pain. 

Nx)t withstanding  Charlotte  frtciucntly  contributed  and  admVni*tei;^cl 
balsam  to  her  mother's  wounded  heart,  While  her  'own  was  proifusely 
bleefiintf,  she,  one  dark  and  dismal-looking  night,  whet)  c'espair  and 
anguiih  had  more  deeply  pressed  upon  her  feelings  than  it  had  hitherto 
done,  80  much  so,  that  she  was  rendered  totally  unaccourjtable  for  the 
deeds  she  perpetrated,— she  stole  from  the  house,  and  with  trembling  and 
1  jrried  footsteps,  hastened  to  a  stream  of  water,  which  ran  silently 
'Ugh  a  solitary  and  unfrequented  meadow.  She  stood  by  it*  side  for 
w  moments,  while  she  frantically  with  her  own  white  hands,  tore  and 
'  ■  '  l'';d  her  long  black  hair.  Then  she  gave  utterance  to  several 
lintive,  aud  wild  incoherent  exclamations,  and  then  appeared 
d  transffxed  to  the  spot.  The  wind  liowled— the  thick  black 
cloud*  Mfete  IfnpetuousTy  dashed  asunder,  and  iscatteted  in't6  numberlesa 
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and  when  he  was  somewhat  restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness, 
I  a  low  and  painful  melancholy  settled  upon  him,  which  rendered  him  an 
;  object  ol  commiseration  to  all  who  kiiew  him;  he  seemed  to  delight  iii 
i  drudgery  of  every  kind,  as  if  to  produce  pain  to  bury  his  bitter  contem- 
j  plations.  When  he  had  done  his  own  work,  he  would  go  and  \Vork  at 
I  t'he  most  laborious  work  in  the  garden,  with  almost  unequalled  alacrity, 

or  carry  heavy  burdens  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  for  amusement. 
I  As  the  time  passed  on,  and  the  bitter  reiniRiscences  of  the  past  gra- 
dually vanished,  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  conduct  of  his  master 
and  his  \a(^y  towards  the  five  young  ladies  whom  he  thought  to  be  their 
daughters.  Four  of  thein  were  extremely  ugly,  and  were  most  superbly 
dressed  in  satins  and  velvets,  and  adorned  with  gems  and  flowers,  as  if 
they  were  endeavouripg  to  conceal  their  defects  ;  but  the  more  finery 
they  added  to  their  dress,  the  more  (--efective  they  made  their  ugly  and 
disagreeable  ceuntenances.  The  fifth  one  was  altogether  as  lovely  and 
as  amiable  as  the  others  were  ugly  and  disagreeable,  and  although  her 
dress  was  conmion  and  simp'e,  and  no  jewels  or  flowers  adorned  hsr 
person,  her  graceful  form,  and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  countenance, 
completely  hid  the  insignificant  effalgence  of  the  jewels  that  decked  the 
other  four.  The  first  mentioned  feu.-  were  indulged  in  all  their  fancies, 
and  almost  idolized  by  their  parents,  while  the  other  was  disregarded 
by  them,  and  insulted  and  scorned  ;  indeed  every  scheme  of  annoyance 
was  resorted  to  to  rhake  her  uncomfortable  and  miserable ;  and  their 
schemes  had  their  desired  effect,  for  she  was  seldom  in  their  company, 
and  she  was  melancholy  and  sad.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  family 
who  had  a  lieait  to  feel  for  another  ;  she  frequently  came  to  William  to 
endeavour  to  console  and  comfort  him.  William  asked  her  the  cause 
of  her  misery. 

"  lircther  in  sorrow,"  cried  she,  "  I  am  told  I  once  was  happy — like 
you  once  have  been — but  I  never  knew  that  happiness.  No,  1  am  told 
it  was  when  my  dear  parents  lived— but  they  died  ere  I  knew  them. 
My  mother  died  soon  after  giving  birth  to  me;  my  father  married 
again — and  he  died  three  months  after  that  marriage.  I  was  then  left 
with  only  a  mother-in  law,  who  never  respected  my  dear  father,  and  she 
married  a  man  a  month  after  his  death,  whom  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  before  she  knew  my  father :  a  report  spread  at  the  time  that  she 
liad  poisoned  him,  and  she  was  compelled  to  leave  London  and  le- 
move  here.  This  man  and  woman  inherited  a  great  portion  of  my 
father's  property.;  and  I  am  to  inherit  a  still  greater  portion  if  I  live  two 
■months  longer.  I  have  been  as  long  as  lean  remember  treated  by  them 
with  contempt,  and  annoyed  with  every  possible  ii,snlt;  their  own 
■children  have  been  taught  to  mock  me,  and  inflict  upon  me  all  sorts  of 
ipain,  in  order  to  terminate  my  life,  as  all  my  inheritance  would  go  toi 
iny  stepmother  if  I  died  before  I  was  one  and  twenty,  bnt  after  that  I 
tan  will  it  away  to  whom  1  please." 

These  interviews  became  so  frequent  that  it  v/as  very  evir?ent  that 
Regard  was  quickly  turning  into  love.  They  at  length  declared  their 
pHSsion  lor  one  atiother,  and  then  the  unfortunate  Lady  Erameline  fixed 
the  day  when  she  would  become  of  age  for  their  union.  Their  affection 
daily  increased  for  one  another,  and  the  few  meetings  that  they  could 
tiow  contrive  secretly  to  have,  were  not  suffioient  t-j  gratify  their  burning 
pa-^sion,  so  they  were  continually  writing  letters  t®  one  another. 

All  of  these  proceedings  went  on  well  and  comfortably,  until  a  week 
before  the  day  arrived  for  the  indi.asoluble  knot  to  be  tied.  At  that 
fatal  period,  when  William  was  busied  writing,  he  was  suddenly  aroustd. 
at  hearing  the  wliole  household  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  cou« 
fusion.  He  began  hurrying  here  and  there,  but  he  was  quickly  stopped 
by  his  master,  who,  with  the  most  disgusting  language,  and  horrible.- 
oaths,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house  for  intriguing  with  his  daughter-v 
in-law.  William  was  about  to  defend  himself,  when  his  master,  with,  j 
the  violence  of  a  madman,  dragged  him  to  the  str-eet-door,  and-.^ickeij 
him  out,  and  then  threw  all  he  possessed  after  him.  William  i:^^^ 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  walk  quietly  away. 
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"Oh,  agony  of  agonies  I"  he  cried.  "Oh,  Heaven!  what  misery  I 
What  wretchedness  !  What  pain  I  endure,  and  all  through  not  keeping 
a  pocket-book  i" 

These  were  the  desponding  -words  that  he  uttered,  as  he  left  the 
house,  and  discovered  that  he  had  accidentally  let  &ome  of  the  letters 
■which  Emmeline  had  written,  fall  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  but  kept  a  pocket-book  !"  he  continued,  distractedly, 
"  this  greatest  of  misfortunes  could  not  have  befallen  me  I" 

William  might  be  seen  continually  day  after  day  haunting  the  mansion 
in  hopes  of  catching  a  glance  of  his  Emmeline,  if  not  something  more 
important  from  her.  He  had  read  novels  and  romances,  and  be  there 
read  how  the  unfortunate  heroines  were  imprisoned  and  suffered  priva- 
tion, and  pain  and  torment,  and  just  as  they  were  dying  under  their 
sufferings — under  those  sufferings  which  were  sufRcient  to  kill  a  dozen 
of  the  moit  intrepid  fair,  how  they  endeavoured  through  some  mira- 
culous interposition,  to  make  their  escape,  or,  how  their  true  lovers  just 
opportunely  arrived,  and  hereically  released  them,  and  brought  their 
malignant  persecutors  to  justice. 

These  incidents  in  his  disordered  state  of  mind  he  thought  to  be  true, 
and  he  looked  eagerly  up  at  the  mansion's  lofty  windows,  in  hopes  of 
eeeing  the  uppermost  one  open,  and  a  lily-white  hand  waving  in  token 
of  consolation,  or  a  letter  come  fluttering  down  from  its  heights.  Vain 
hopes  !  he  watched  day  after  day,  without  seeing  the  least  signs  of  his 
anticipated  hopes  being  fulfilled.  At  length  he  was  surprised  at  con- 
tinually seeing  new  faces  going  in  and  coming  out,  and  upon  inquiring, 
he  was  informed  that  the  estate  had  been  sold  three  weeks  before,  and 
that  Mr.  H  and  his  family  had  gone  abroad. 

This  alarming  and  unexpected  intelligence  totally  banished  all  his 
hopes.  Unremitting  were  his  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  part  where  they  had  gone  to,  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  slightest  information,  all  havmg  been  kept  in  ignorance  respecting 
their  intended  destination. 

Filled  with  intolerable  despair  at  these  disappointments,  he  returned 
to  his  apartments  to  leave  them  no  more  in  life  ;  for  his  complicated 
distress  soon  threw  him  into  a  consumption,  the  influence  of  which  re- 
duced him  to  mere  skin  and  bone  ;  he  lingered  in  pain  and  sorrow  for 
three  months,  and  then  expired.  In  his  last  breath  he  emphatically 
advised  every  one  not  to  be  without  a  pocket-book. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  that  neglect  has  brought  me  and  many  others  to 
an  untimely  grave !" 

"  From  trifling  causes  what  great  things  arise." 


SONG, 

When  thou,  my  cherished  love,  wext  by, 

Light  flew  the  golden  hours, 
As  flies  the  painted  butterfly 

O'er  blooming  beds  of  flowers. 
And  where  we  rov'd  by  fancy  led, 

The  rainbow  tints  of  bliss 
Their  bright  and  glowing  radiance  shed 

Lik€#immer's  rosy  kiss. 

But  now  that  thou  art  gone,  my  love, 

How  cheerless  seems  the  scene ; 
The  groves  that  we  were  wont  to  rove 

Have  lost  their  sunny  sheen. 
E'en  scenes  did  most  delight  bestow 

Are  now  enjoyed  no  more; 
In  vain  does  Nature's  banquet  glow 

The  reign  of  Beauty  o'er. 

Oh,  haste  thee  to  return,  my  love, 

That  I  may  once  again 
With  pleasure  range  the  swelling  grove, 

And  flower-embroider'd  plain; 
Again  the  silver  streamlet  trace. 

By  field  and  meadow  stray, 
And,  gazing  on  thy  witching  grace, 

Rei^ain  my  bosom's  May.  H.  D. 


Age  and  Intellect. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  encouraging  to 
those  who  are  unwilling  lo  believe,  that  the  intellectual  powers  decay  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  bodily  activity,  to  know  that  most  of 
Handel's  greatest  works  were  composed  when  he  was  between  fifty-four 
and  sixty-seven  jears  of  age.  Jep  itha  was  produced-  at  the  latest  mo- 
ment of  that  period.  And  here  we  may,  in  passing,  observe  that  the 
finest  offsprings  of  Haydn's  gtnius  had  their  birth  after  he  had  become  a 
sexagenarian. 


OLD  MAUGARITE; 

OR,  THE  WARNING. 

The  sun  Was  shining  in  the  door-way  of  a  solitary  cottage  situated  by 
the  road  side,  and  ntar  the  beginning  of  a  village.  The  cottage  was  a 
poor  oiic,  but  it  was  neatly  and  prettily  furnished ;  and  the  display  of 
the  little  ornaments  evinced  a  degree  of  taste  not  usually  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  mere  peasant.  The  only  occupant,  however,  that 
could  be  seen  at  this  time  was  a  blind  woman,  who  sat  in  the  door- 
way as  if  she  took  pleasure  in  basking  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
rolling  her  sightless  orbs  in  its  most  intense  glare  and  brightness. 

Old  Margarite  Smith,  the  old  woman's  name,  was  seated  in  her  arm- 
chair, perfectly  motionless,  and  would  have  been  deemed  asleep  but  for 
the  movement  of  her  eye-balls,  which  appeared  ghastly  to  the  beholder. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  grey  checked  gown,  which,  though  patched,  was 
very  neat  and  clean.  Tlieie  were  few  who  would  have  come  between 
Margarite  and  the  sun,  for  the  old  woman  was  wrath  at  such  times,  and 
liked  not  that  a  shadow  should  be  cast  upon  her.  She  was  positive, 
and  delivered  her  opinions  with  the  tone  of  an  oracle  ;  this,  and  a  few 
singularities,  with  her  strong  sense,  caused  her  to  be  respected— perhaps 
feared  ;  for  they  thought  it  was  more  than  possible  that  she  had  much 
of  her  knowledge  from  a  quarter  that,  though  not  revered,  yet  is  ever 
spoken  of  with  respect. 

The  old  woman  had  sat  some  time  without  a  movement,  when  a  light 
footstep  was  heard  approaching.  Margaret  turned  her  ear  towards  the 
quarter  which  the  sound  proceeded  from,  and  was  apparently  satisfied, 
for  she  took  no  further  heed  of  it,  but  turned  her  eyeballs  towards  the 
sun.  The  slight  form  of  a  young  girl  of  about  eighteen  now  darkened 
the  door-way,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  old  woman  opened  her  lips  by 
saying, — 

"  Is  it  you,  Janet?" 

"Yes,  grandmother;  I  ara  returned  from  the  village." 
"  Did  you  see  Joe  Bannister  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,  but  I  will  tell  you  all  he  said  when  we  have  our  dinner, 
for  I  fear  I  liave  kept  you  beyond  the  usual  time,"  she  added,  as  she 
tripped  into  the  house. 

Preparations  were  speedily  completed  for  a  frugal  meal,  and  then  the 
old  woman  rose,  and  took  her  place  at  the  table. 

"  And  so  you  have  seen  your  Jee,  Janet?  have  you  both  made  up 
your  minds,  and  is  all  truly  settled  between  ye  ?"  inquired  the  old 
woman,  wiih  somethiug  like  interest. 

"  Yes,  grandmother,"  replied  the  maiden,  blushing,  "  and  all  is  truly 
settled ;  and  Joe  insists  that  you  come  to  live  with  us.  You  must  con 
sent  to  do  so,  because  he  says  that  he  cannet  live  happy  and  know  that 
you  are  deserted  through  him,  and  that  he  has  been  the  cause  of  your 
passing  your  days  in  less  happiness  than  you  now  do." 

"  Ay,  my  child,  Joe  has  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant,  but  an  old  body 
like  me  is  but  a  burthen,  go  where  I  would ;  and  I  will  not  endure  to 
be  considered  as  living  on  the  bounty  of  any  one,  not  even  on  that  of 
my  grandchild :  but  be  easy,  there  is  always  a  crust  to  be  found  for 
the  poor  and  the  blind.  Open  begging  and  want  is  no  disgrace  when  it 
cannot  be  helped;  but  to  be  a  hanger-on  to  those  who  can  ill  afl"ord  it, 
is  worse  than  anything  I  can  think  of." 

"  Do  not  talk  thus,  dear  grandmother ;  you  cannot  refuse  the  request 
of  one  whom  ysu  have  nurtured  from  childhood;  and,  should  I  leave 
you  HOW,  and  thus,  it  would  damp  the  joy  I  should  feel.  We  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  more  than  common  ties." 

"  But  you  are  about  to  contract  a  more  solemn  and  binding  one, 
which  will  sever  all  others.  Your  first  duty  will  be  your  husband's 
wish,  Janet." 

"  I  know  it,  and  am  prepared  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  and  it  is  his 
earnest  wish  that  you  will  not  refuse  his  request,  and  be  nigh  me  at  a 
time  when  I  most  need  your  aid  and  advice." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  child ;  I  will  e'en  do  as  he  desires,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  in  subdued  tones;  "you  know  I  have  a  proud  heart,  and 
cannot  brook  deplendenee,  and  1  think  you  will  need  my  consolation ; 
woe  is  me,  if  I  live  to  see  the  day  on  which  my  darling  grand- 
child  " 

"  What  mean  yoH,  grandmother — you  do  not  doubt  but  we  shall  be 
happy  ?   You  do  not  surely  see  anything  to  interiupt  our  prospects  ?" 

"I  know  not,  Janet,  but  there  is  a- weight  upon  my  mind,  and  a 
gloomy  shadow  which  presages  coming  events  of  a  mournful  nature. 
I  ought  not  to  say  this  to  you,  my  dear  girl,  for  it  may  only  be  an  old 
woman's  fancies ;  and  yet  I  cannot  banish  the  impression  of  the  vision." 

"  The  vision! — grandmother,  what  vision?"  inquired  thealarmed  Janet . 

"  A  vision  I  have  had." 

"What  was  it?— pray  tell  me,  for  I  am  more  than  usually  nervous, 
and  cannot  bear  suspense,"  said  Janet,  in  hunied  accents. 

"  Nay,  1  cannot  tell  thee  what  it  was— it  was  but  a  shadow.  Nothing 
WJ18  seen  distinctly,  yet  the  impresaipn  caused  by  it  is,  to  roe,  what  the 
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little  cloud  is  to  the  distant  storm — it  is  the  precursor  of  a  comiBg 
CYent." 

"  Pray  Heaven  it  te  an  illusion,  grandmother !  Oh,  that  all  were 
over,  and  then  I  should  no  longer  dread  the  event." 

"  You  would  not,  my  child  ;  but  should  you  he  alive  and  -well,  I  will 
come  to  thy  home  and  make  it  my  home." 

"  Do  so,  grandmother;  you  will  be  welcomed  there  with  the  kindness 
of  a  son ;  bu:  why  not  do  so  when  I  go  V 

"  No,  I  wiU  a  few  days  after — I  feel  that  I  may  not ;  whence  this 
feeling  arises  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  cannot  come  till  then." 

Reluctant  to  press  the  old  woman  beyond  her  wishes,  Janet  said  no 
more,  but  the  joy  and  pleasure  which  showed  themselves  in  the  sparkling 
eyes  of  Janet  when  she  first  entered  the  cottage,  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  but  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  apprehension  lurked  there  with- 
out any  power  to  shake  off  the  latter. 

Janet  was  an  orphan.  Her  father  was  a  poor  man,  a  labourer,  who 
had  been  blessed  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  understanding;  he  had 
married  her  mother,  but,  before  six  months  had  passed  over,  he  was 
numbered  with  the  dead  ;  an  accident  happened  which  deprived  him  of 
life.  He  was  crossing  a  small  estuary,  when  the  boat  in  which  he  was 
passing  ever  was  upset  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  he  was  lost. 

Her  mother  lived  for  a  few  months  after  his  death,  but  sunk  soon 
after  the  birth  of  Janet,  and  the  peacelul  grave  closed  over  her  cares  for 
ever.  She  was  left  in  the  charge  of  her  grandmother,  old  Margaret,  who 
received  a  slight  pension  from  the  government,  her  husband  having 
served  many  years  in  the  army,  and  had  been  sorely  wounded. 

Thus  were  Janet  and  her  grandmother  left  to  support  and  comfort 
each  other.  They  lived  in  happiness  and  ease,  for  the  inhabitants  would 
often  contribute  towards  their  maintenance  ;  they  brought  her  various 
little  presents,  which  seemed  to  lighten  the  labour  of  Janet,  by  whose 
exertions  they  were  chiefly  maintained.  Some  of  the  gentry  would 
occasionally  visit  old  Margaret,  for  she  was  a  character  that  caused 
others  to  respect  her. 

Janet  one  day  was  returning  home,  having  delivered  some  of  her 
needle-work,  when,  within  a  few  yards  of  her  own  door,  she  saw  a  man 
lying  on  the  ground  bleeding,  and  nearly  insensible.  Much  frightened, 
she  ran  in  for  some  water,  which  she  threw  ever  his  face  :  he  recoverer', 
and,  with  her  assistance,  he  got  up,  and  ma-ie  his  way  to  the  cottage, 
where  he  was  seated  in  a  chair,  and  such  restoratives  as  they  possessed 
were  given  him,  and  his  wounds  were  dressed  and  bound  up.  They 
consisted  of  very  bad  bruises.  He  afterwards  related  that  he  had  been 
set  upon  by  several  men  and  beaten. 

He  was  entertained  at  the  cottage  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  he 
proceeded  towards  his  own  home,  which  was  across  the  little  creek;  for 
he  was  a  fisherman,  one  who  was  pretty  well  off  for  his  station.  He 
returned  his  thanks  to  Jauet  and  her  grandmother  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality. 

Joe  Bannister  was  a  fisherman,  and  prosecuted  his  calling  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  and  care,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  successful  man. 
He  was  young  and  single,  with  no  encumbrance, — no  parents  to  provide 
for,  as  they  were  dead.  He  now  only  desired  a  wife,  but  Joe  was  par- 
ticular in  his  choice  ;  though  he  might  have  had  many,  yet  he  would 
take  none  that  he  knew  on  that  side  of  the  water.  Many  now  set  Joe 
down  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  yet  he  did  not  deserve  it. 

It  was  Joe  who  had  met  with  the  mishap  above  related :  he  re- 
turned to  old  Margaret  and  Janet,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  his  bruises,  and  thanked  them  tor  their  kindness.  He  could 
not  help  admiring  Janet;  she  was  so  kind,  so  clean,  and  so  industrious, 
and,  besides,  she  was  certainly  the  handsomest  maiden  he  had  ever 
see.^. 

Beauty  and  good-nature,  when  met  with  in  the  same  person,  which 
is  not  often  the  case,  form  an  union  that  is  perfectly  irresistible,  and 
young  Bannister  found  that  every  visit  he  made  to  Janet  and  her  grand- 
mother caused  him  to  desire  the  time  was  shorter  when  he  should  be 
able  to  see  them  again,  until  he  at  length  was  loth  to  part  at  all. 

Joe  found  at  lei  gth  that  lie  could  not  live  without  Janet,  and  he 
knew  that  she  would  never  part  from  her  grandmother,  for  whom  Joe 
felt  a  sincere  respect,  so  that  it  was  no  great  effort  on  his  part  to  desire 
•he  would  always  remain  with  them. 

"She  can  always  nurse  or  rock  the  y  »ung  ones,"  said  Joe  to  Janet, 
who  blushed  at  the  thought  of  such  things. 

Soon  after  Joe  began  to  reflect  seriously,  and  then  opened  his  mind 
to  Janet ;  the  love  he  professed  for  her  he  found  she  reciprocated.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  break  the  affair  to  her  grandmother,  who,  she 
I  was  afraid,  might  oppose  their  courtship,  so  it  was  put  off  from  time  'o 
!  time,  until  at  length  old  Miirgaret  questioned  her  seriously  about  the 
motive  she  had  in  concealing  it  from  her.  Janet  was  siient ;  she  knew 
not  what  to  say.  The  old  woman  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
•aid,  in  a  calm  and  kindly  tone  of  voice, — 

"You  thought,  Janet,  that  I  should  oppose  your  attachmantto  Joe; 
but  I  do  not,  Janet.  I  was  once  young  myself,  and  can  allow  for  your 


I  feelings.  I  would  be  a  burden  to  ho  one,  for  the  blind  would  never 
want.  Go,  Janet,  on  ;  tell  Joe,  and  mind  it  yourself,  that  your  grand- 
mother would  never  be  the  cause  of  unhapp-ness  to  you.  I  wish  jou 
well,  my  child  ;  but  I  will  never  be  a  clog  to  your  happiness." 

The  only  answer  that  Janet  could  give  was  a  flood  of  tears.  She 
threw  herself  into  her  grandmother's  axms,  and  sofebing  for  some  time, 
at  length  said, — 

"  How  Gould  you  think  so  ill  of  me  as  to  believe  that  I  could  have 
any  such  motive?  I  never  will  desert  you;  and  neither  should  Joe 
or  any  one  else  have  my  heart,  without  they  cared  equally  for  you.  In> 
deed,  grandmother,  he  often  speaks  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  expects 
that  you  will  always  live  with  us." 

"  But,  my  child,  you  know  that  the  promises  that  are  given  to  en- 
tangle a  woman's  affections  before  mar  iage  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
I  should  be  a  burden  to  you  both,  and  it  is  likely  that  after  awhile  he 
would  look  cold  ufon  me  and  ill-use  you  on  my  account." 

"  Indeed,  dear  grandmother,  you  do  injustice  to  Joe  Bannister;  he 
would  Lever  ill-treat  either  of  us." 

Poor  Janet  used  all  the  arguments  she  could  think  of,  and  exerted  all 
the  eloquence  she  possessed  to  change  her  opinion,  and  at  length  she 
believed  that  she  had  succeeded.  The  courtship  continued  for  a  tew 
months,  and  then  Avas  near  being  brought  to  a  close ;  and  Janet  went 
one  day  to  see  her  lover,  to  hear  his  final  proposal,  or  rather  a  con- 
venient period  named. 

On  her  return  from  this  interview  it  was  that  Margarite  hinted  at  a 
vision  she  had  of  some  unfortunate  circumstance  which  she  could  not 
distinctly  relate.  The  old  woman's  mind  appeare;!  troubled,  and  she 
said  many  times  she  could  have  wished  her  grandchild  had  never  seen 
Bannister  ;  but  Janet  looked  upon  this  as  merely  the  peevish  expression 
of  age,  and  as  often  silenced  her  by  repeated  assurances  of  Joe's  good- 
will towards  her  and  herself. 

The  wedding  day  now  arrived.  It  was  but  the  morrow,  and  to-mor- 
row becavne  to  day.  What  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  the  frame  of  the 
hardy  and  youthful  bridegroom,  while  he  gazed  upon  the  unassuming 
beauty  of  his  beautiful  bride. 

Old  Margarite  herself  felt  in  more  than  her  ordinary  spirits ;  but  it 
was  no  slight  matter  that  could  either  cause  joy  or  sorrow  to  be  very  ap- 
parent in  her. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  proceed  at 
once  to  their  habitation,  while  she  should  remain  a  day  or  two  with  a 
neighbour.  They  had  left  their  cottage,  and  sold  many  of  the  articles 
they  had  no  use  for  ;  what  few  remained  would  go  with  the  old  woman. 
They  were  married,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  hilarity,  aud  when  the 
witching  hour  of  twilight  came,  the  boat  was  made  ready,  and  all  was 
prepared  for  the  youthful  pair  to  embark. 

The  word  boat  no  sooner  reached  Margarite's  ear,  than  she  earnestly 
bent  forward  and  said, 

"  Oh,  Janet,  go  not  in  a  boat !  I  had  a  sad  vision  last  night  again, 
and  I  saw  you  and  your  husband  both  perish.  I  thought  it  indicated 
his  fate  when  exercising  his  calling;  but,  alas !  now  I  see  it  is  reserved 
for  me  to  witness  it  before  I  die.    Oh,  Janet !  go  not  in  the  boat." 

The  old  woman's  manner  was  so  earnest,  that  Joe  listened  to  her,  and 
it  is  probable  would  have  complied  with  her  wishes.    He,  however,  said, 
"  The  distance,  grandmother,  is  so  great ;  it  will  be  twelve  miles 
further  to  go,  if  I  go  up  the  stream  till  I  come  to  the  bridge." 

"  And  what  signifies  that,  Joe,  if  you  are  both  lost  ?  You  and  your 
wife  will  give  up  the  enjoyment  of  life,  just  as  the  cup  of  happiness  is 
about  to  be  presented  tg  you." 

"  But,  Margarite,"  said  a  neighbour,  "  consider,  he  has  about  three 
miles  to  go  by  crossing  the  creek.  What  can  be  your  reason  for  object- 
ing in  this  manner?    They  lose  time." 

"  Alas  !  neighbour,  if  they  cross  it,  they  lose  their  lives.  They  will 
be  lost !" 

"  But  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  glass.  To  the  boat.  It  is  not  usual 
that  the  bridegroom  should  lag  behind  thus,"  said  several  voices  at  once. 

Much  clamour  now  arose,  for  all  were  speaking  at  once  ;  some  averring 
that  old  Margarite  knew  more  than  most  people,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended them  to  take  her  advice;  while  many,  who  knew  little  of  her, 
were  above  being  influenced  by  an  old  woman — and  there  were  many 
of  the  latter,  for  the  liquor  had  gone  round  free'y,  and  the  debate  gave 
them  much  exertion,  which  caused  the  drink  to  have  more  than  its 
usual  effect. 

At  length  the  friends  of  Joe  Bannister,  being  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  they  owned  no  sort  of  respect  for  old  Margarite  and  her  pre- 
dictions, declared  they  were  ready  to  re-cross  the  water,  and  v.ould  do 
80  by  themselves,  if  Joe  chose  to  desert  them;  but  they  always  thought 
him  too  brave  a  man  to  be  scared  by  the  predictions  of  an  old  crazy 
creature.  Joe  must  know,  they  said,  tl'at  the  water  could  not  be 
better,  or  the  weather  more  propitious,  or  the  moon  biighter. 

This  decided  Joe,  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  deserting  his  fiiend,.f, 
especially  when  he  could  see  no  cause  for  doing  so. 
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Bidding  the  old  -woman  a  hasty  farewell,  he  led  the  trert'bling  Janet 
to  the  boat,  into  -which  she  stepped  and  took  the  seat  appointed  for  her. 
The  word  was  given,  and  the  boat  pushed  ©IF. 

They  rowed  heartily,  but  the  tide  was  strong,  and  they  had  lost  ^he 
best  moment  for  returning.  While  they  combatted  her  notion  full  one 
hour  bad  been  consumed. 

Their  friends  were  waiting  for  them  on  the  opposite  shore.  They 
CQuid  hear  their  voices,  and  the  merry  sound  of  musical  instruments. 
They  had  a  sail,  and  as  there  was  breeze  enough,  they  determined  to  rig 
it  and  put  it  in  order. 

The  sail  answered  the  purpose — the  beat  glided  like  a  swan  over  the 
Avaters,  and  dashed  the  white  spray  from  her  bowS;  and  the  shouts  of  the 
people  on  both  shores  reached  the  bark  at  the  same'moment — they  were 
halt  way. 

They  now  reached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  landing  place — 
half  that  distance  had  disappeared — they  shouted — but  at  that  instant 
a  gust  of  wind  caught  the  boat,  at  the  gide,  and  she  was  capsized,  and  all 
were  thrown  overboard. 

Every  hand  was  immediately  busied  with  laitnching  boats  to  their 
relief,  and  tlie  whole  of  the  crew  were  saved  except  Joe  and  his  bride, 
lie  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  sought  to  save  his  bride.  He  seized  and 
supported  her,  but  the  current  was  strong,  and  his  utmost  elForts  could 
not  prevent  his  be  ng  carried  cut. 

Jle  struggled  hard,  and  by  himself  he  couW  have  succejeded,  but  he 
wo. lid  not  save  himself  alcne,  and  finding  they  must  sink,  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  they  both  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

The  next  tide  washed  their  bodies  on  shore,  and  tli£y  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  old  Margarite,  w:.o  lived  hut  a  fev/-  days  beyond  the 
loss  of  her  granddaughter. 


ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 

CHx\PTER  CLXXI. 

ALICE    home's    interview    WITH    MARGARET.  —  UOHACE's  SEARCU 
AFTER  SIR  eUARLES  HOME,  AKl)  THE  PAREM'ELL. 

Alice  Home  closed  the  book,  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie;  she 
thought  of  Margaret,  and  her  past  misconduct;  her  evil  imentions 
towards  herself,  and  her  many  &t>erapis  to  injure  her  in  tl^e  opinion  pf 
Horace  Singleton.  Her  motives  might  be  possibly  of  the  same  natvire 
.".s  thor,c  which  animated  the  unfortunate  creature  she  rcacl  of  to  com- 
mit suicide.  , 

Alice's  heart  sjiiote  her,  an.fl  pity  found  s  home  in  her  breast,  for  fhc 
thought what  pangs  must  Ik'isiigaret  have  endured  if  she  really  loved 
Horace  Singleton.  She  could  even  forgive  her  for  all  she  had  done  apcl 
attempted,  in  consideration  of  the  misery  she  bad  no  doubt  endured. 

"  Shall  I  go  to  her  and  cffer  her  my  forgiveness?  she  cqn  no  longer 
injure  me  ;  and  I  would  not  willingly  let  eyen  Margaret  have  it  in  her 
pov.er  to  say  I  bore  her  an  ill  will  on  such  an  occasion.  She  ir;Hy  be 
Buffering  what  I  have  suffered,  but  for  a  far  longer  period  ;  her  whole 
life  will  be  a  scene  of  regrets  and  sorrows.  I  would  not,  indeed,  ex- 
change with  Margaret.  Her  life  will  be  one  of  sorrow  and  mi^ej-y. 
since  she  is  so  ill  able  to  bear  dii-appointment,  and  equally  violent  and 
revengeful.    Yes,  I  will  go." 

Alice  rose  with  the  intention  of  immediately  going  to  Margaret's 
room,  but  she  considered  whether  she  ought  to  go  without  first  an- 
nouncing her  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

"She  may  refuse  me,  not  knowing  my  intention,"  thought  .Alice, 
"  and  then  my  endeavour  to  establish  a  friendly  and  kind  Heeling  will 
be  stopped  in  the  outset;  no,  no,  I  will  go  and  see  her  unannounced, 
and,  ii  she  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  why  I  cannot  blame  myself  for 
not  having  made  an  attempt." 

With  this  intention,  Alice  Home  left  the  drawing-room,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  Margaref^  room,  and  for  a  few  moments  paused  at  the 
door  ere  she  knocked  for  admission  ;  but  at  length  she  tapped  quietly 
at  the  door,  which  was  answered  by  Margaret  herself,  -yvho  started  back 
a  pace  or  two  in  sheer  surprise. 

"  Alice  Home  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  Margaret,"  replied  Alice,  "it  is  mc ;  may  I  enter  your 
loom  2" 

"  Enter  my  room !  do  you  not  reckon  it  your  own  also  sufliciently 
to  feel  justified  to  enter  whenever  you  plea  c  ?" 

"I  have  your  permission,"  replied  Alice,  "and  I  am  net  used  to 
idle  ceremony;  1  would  say  a  few  words  to  you." 


"  Come  in,  then,"  said  Margaret,  who  shut  the  door  when  Alice 
entered,  "  and  say  what  it  is  that  brings  me  this  visit."  "'  '•' 

"  Margaret,"  said  Alice,  kindly,  "  we  have  been  but  strangers  to 
each  other  for  some  time  past;  the  ties  of  relationship  seem,  in  our 
case,  to  have  diiven  us  apart,  rather  than  have  given  an  impetus  to 
friendship." 

"  411  that  is  very  true,  Alice  Home  ;  where  came  you  to  have  learned 
so  much,  and  what  can  be  your  object  in  coming  here  to  repeat  it  ?" 

"I  forgive  you,  Margaret,  for  your  unki'id  taunts,  which  are  Kot' 
deserved;  on  ttie  contrary,  I  came  to  you  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
I  was  desirous  of  offering  my  forgiveness  to  you  for  the  evil  you  have* 
attempted,  and  the  injury  you  have  already  inflicted;  after  this,  cannot 
you  feel  sorry  that  any  motive,  no  matter  what,  ehould  have  induced 
you  to  make  the  attempt  you  have  already  so  often  failed  in  ?" 

While  Alice  was  speaking,  Margaret's  astonishment  was  great  indeed, 
and  her  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider;  it  was  so  utterly  different  from 
anything  she  had  expected,  that  she  could  scarce  believe  the  evidence  of 
her  own  senses :  but  she  recovered  her  usual  self-possession  by  a  sudi-'^ 
den  effort,  and  a  tnalei  of  triumph  came  over  her  features,  as  she' 
said, —  ■  ' 

"Well,  Alice  Home,  and  so  you  will  condescend  even  to  forgive 
me?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  hope  euch  forgiveness  will  be  met  ia  the  Spirit  it  de- 
serves. I  hope  that  you  feel  fegr?t  for  what  you  have  attempted  to  do, 
and  sorrow  fJr  the  temporary  uneasiness  jou  inflicted  on  me;  this,  1 
think,  1  Hiay  expect  from  you;  your  repentance  of  evil  can  be  no  hard 
terms." 

"So,  your  condescension  shall  be  irtet  in  a  proper  spirit.  It  is  you 
who  have  need  of  repentance  and  forgivenifess  ;  I  heed  neither.  I  have 
nothing  to  be  sorry  for,  save  temporary  failure,  in  any  attempt  I  have 
made  of  efiecting  my  own  purpose ;  your  condescension  is  sheer  im- 
pertinence and  assuranc?,  and  repentance,  or  soilrow,  will  not  save 
Sir  Charles  Home  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  !" 

"Margaret,"  said  Alice,  "can  such  dreadful  th?ughts  still  lurk 
within  your  breast — can  you  still  cherish  ill  will,  and  a  desire  to  inflict 
evil?" 

"  When  the  evil  that  hss  been  done  to  others  has  been  repaired ;  when  ' 
the  dead  shall  be  br?ug]it  to  l.fe,  then,  indeed,  I  shall  cherish  no  ?thcr 
feeling!-,  than  those  which  circumstances  at  the  time  dictate,  and  no 
more." 

"  Margaret,  I  pity  you,"  said  Alice,  in  a  tor  e  of  deep  feeling  ;  "  I  am 
sorry  for  you.  Your  state  of  mind  is  wretched  indeed  ;  I  would  I  could 
do  aught  to  arneliorate  the  mental  obliquity  that  thus  afflicts  you  so 
fearfully !'' 

Margafet'fi  anger  was  extrem.e,  and  fury  flashed  from  her  eyes  as  she 
said : — 

"  P«?.ce,  Alice  Home.  I  need  not  your  pity — you  need  mine;  nay,  you 
may  yet  be  glad  to  sue  to  me  lor  protection  and  buccour.  Your  coming 
hereto  offer  me  insult  Ay;ll  but  recoil  on  your  own  head.  I  scorn  you  and 
your  pity,  poor  creature  that  you  are,  and  about  to  suffer  what- you 
shortly  must.  Daughter  of  a  murderer,  cease  to  pride  yourself  c!i 
beauty  and  successfi'l  love,  for  bitter  diaai>i)ointment  awaits  you." 

'■  My  effort  has  been  in  vain,  and  you  only  are  to  blame  for  the  con- 
sequences, whi:;h'  must  be  terrible  to  one  in  your  helpless  and  de- 
pendent condition." '  .  . 

Alice,  when  fthe  said  this,  quitted  the  apartment,  and  proceeded  to 
the  drawing-room ;  and  had  she  seen  Margaret's  countenance,  she 
would  have  been  struck  with  its  fiendish  expression.  Indeed,  Mar- 
garet's passion  was  at  its  utmost,  for  Alice's  last  words  were  such  as  to 
excite  every  feeling  of  anger  and  revenge  she  possessed. 

For  a  few  moments  she  wa-i  motionless,  and  then  clenching  her  hand, 
Ehe  shot  k  it  in  the  direction  'In  which  Alice  had  gone  ;  she  uttered  a 
curse,  not  audib|e,  but  yet  her  lips  moved— it  was  a  deep' and  deadly 
vow. 

*  *   '  *  *  «  * 

Horace  Singletoh'a  search  after  Sir  Charles  Home  washy  no  means 
so  easily  brought  to  a  successful  issue  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
He  called  at  many  places  were  Sir  Charles  Home  was  usually  believed 
to  call,  a!iid  at  many  of  the  clubs  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, but  the  answer  jretumed  was,  they  had  n;'t  seen  him. 

Weary  and  fitigued  with  bis  t^earch,  he  felt  half  inclined  to  give  it  up 
as  useless,  but  he  did  not  like  to  return  with  such  a  reason  to  Alice, 
whom  he  had  promised  tr,at  he  would  find  and  bring  back  her  tatht-r. 

At  length  he  walked  into  a  small  tavern  near  Oxiord-street,  thinking 
he  would  rest  there  a  shoit  time,  and  then  begin  Ins  search  anew.  He 
seated  him.sclf  in  a  corner  of  the  public  room,  and  far  apart  from  a  few 
others,  thinking  over  the  many  strange  uicidcnts  that  had  occurred  of 
late,  and  for  which  he  could  find  no  probable  explanation,  and  which 
baflled  all  his  attempts  even  to  understand. 

He  had  been  here  some  lime  when  he  turned  his  attention  towards  a 
stnall  box,  the  curtains  of  which  were  drawn  ail  round,  so  as  to  seclude 
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the  person  occupying  the  same  from  the  observation  of  others  in  the 
room. 

He  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  -who  it  was  that  was  thus  secluded 
from  observation,  and  yet  ke  did  not  like  to  break  into  a  person's  pri- 
vacy without  his  permission ;  but  at  length  his  desire  overcame  that, 
and  to  his  surprise,  he  perceived  Sir  Charles  Home  reclining  in  one 
fioinei  of  the  box.  He  immediately  entered,  and  then  related  his  object 
•to  him,  saying  that  Alice  was  very  uneasy  about  him,  and  would  not 
believa  be  had  not  left  the  country,  unless  he  immediately  returned 
to  her. 

After  some  canvers^ion,  Sir  Chavles  Home  re"uctantly  agreed  to  re- 
iurn  to  his  residence,  and  then  speak  to  Alice  about  his  departure  for 
,the  continent,  which,  he  explained  to  Horace,  must  take  place  on  the 
following  evening  early. 

They  both  left,  and  as  it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  Sir  Charles 
Home's  residence,  it  was  not  xnaay  minutes  ere  they  gained  the  door, 
•vere  immediately  admitted. 

ice  no  sooner  saw  her  father  than  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 

ly  dear  father,  I  see  you  once  again.   Do  not  leave  rae  apy  more." 
-Viice,  my  darling  Alice,  wiiy  this  grief?    I  must  leave  you,  and 
you  me.    You  have  a  right  now  to  the  protection  of  one  who  can  d(J  so 
more  effectually  than  1  can;  bolides,  I  have  important  affairs  that  will 
jtquire  my  piesence  on  the  continent,  where  I  iuay  be  some  time." 
"  But  you  will  return  to  us,  father;— you  will  return  to  us  again  1" 
"  Doubtless,  my  child,  I  shall  return  whenever  my  affairs  will  per- 
mit me,  thougli  my  stay  may  be  somewhat  protracted.    But  you  know, 
Alice,  that  you  and  Horace  can  come  and  see  me,  and  stay  with  me; 
yo  i  will  not  be  entirely  isolated  in  a  country  where  your  father  is, 
'"ore  you  must  come." 

I  will,  I  will,"  fiaid  Alice;  "and  I  am  sure  that  Horace  will  be 
ha  )py  to  come  too— I  know  he  will." 

"  Alice  is  right.  Sir  Charles     I  should,  indeed,  be  happy  to  come  and 
see  one  who  has  conferred  so  much  happiness  on  me  by  giving  me  such 
c." 

iiut  whfn  do  you  propose  to  go,  father — surely  not  immediately  ?" 
•  les,  my  darling  Alice,  I  must  go  al-Tiost  immediately — to-morrow 
evening  at  tlie  tuithest.  I  Lave  iriade  arrangenoeuts  for  my  departure 
at  that  time ;  so,  adieu,  dear  Alice,  and  think  not  I  clutU  ever  forget 
jFcu,  or  tl'iat  our  present  parting  is  more  than  temporary." 
/  He  pressed  AHae  fondly  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  marble  brov/,  and 
4^en  gently  dif  engaging  himself  from  her  esabrace,  he  placed  her  in  the 
^ma  of  Horace  Singleton,  and  quitted  the  room  ;  but  as  he  v/ent 
.^oracQ  taw  the  tear  ofl  his  chetk, — his  silent  adieu  to  Horace  spoke 
fljpre  ihan  words,  and  Horace  felt  it  was  so.  The  door  was  again  closed, 
#pd  tliey  were  once  more  alone. 


CHAPTER  CLXXII. 

■^Oa>^  A^:iJ  i-ORTUVE  TELLING. — TH?  VISIT  TO  THE  CONJUROliV 
,"     '    .  AND   THE   EMPTY  BOTTLE. 

KSugflggTiTioN  is  confined  tQ  no  class  in  society,  especifJiy  with  "  the 
whether  they  be  devout  or  not,  young  or  old,  wail  taught  or  ill— 
^B^y'v  .maid,  or  the  lady  herself— they  are  all  equally  liable  to  the  in 
^^Kn,  for  it  spreads  from  one  to  the  other  like  a  pestilence. 
Hm^is  was  true  to  a  great  extent  in  the  household  and  family  of  Sir 
^Jharks  Home,  and  where  there  was  one  wbosc  mind  was  biassed  by 
4he  tlirall  of  evepta,  in  themselves  suflicient  to  disturb  the  seat  of 
reason,  a?.d  wlio  from  t'nii  ca;i?e  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
■futurity  might  be  deciphered  and  explained  by  adepts,  there  vveie  at 
least  filty  or  a  bundled  who  believerl  in  all  the  mysteries  of  fortune- 
teliing,  because  it  was  something  btrange,  and  beyond  their  compre- 
hension altogether. 

But  many  ferxiales,  devout,  and  of  rank  above  all  others,  greedily 
-seize  upon  anything  that  is  mysterious  and  occult,  and  immediately 
place  an  unlimited  amount  of  faith  upon  all  the  professors  of  the 
Bcience  of  telling  fortunes.  With  them  a  leal  gipsy  is  worth  a  "  Jew's 
eye,"  thou«h  we  know  of  no  Hebrew  who  would  willingly  part  with 
th organ  to  purchase  one. 

l  ong  those  who  Jiad  heard  of  the  celebrated  conjuror,  was  Lady 
who,  now  that  the  was  no  longer  wheeled  about  hy  Andrew  and 
'ii  oirias,  was  compiled  now  and  then  to  make  use  of  her  own  legs,  had 
Imi  objection  to  become  a  locomotive  than  formerly,  and  go  to  a  place 
.?her»  her  inclination  strongly  urged  her,  and,  being  thus  stiongly 
urged  to  visit  the  individual  named,  she  determined  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
..  It  was  an  undertaking  of  some  importance,  and  required  much 
nerve  to  go  through  the  ceremony;  nay,  it  required  great  resolution  to 
hear  on^'s  fate  from  the  rnoulh  of  an  oracle  unmoved  by  the  many 
desperate  things  that  are  to  happen  to  us,  according  to  these  modern 
•ootAs^rb — and  Lady  Home  weJl  calculated  the  effects  thftt  would  he 


produced  upon  her  weak  and  debilitated  nerves.  It  was,  therefore,  of 
some  importance  to  fortify  herself  againet  the  evUs  that  were  in  pros- 
pect for  her ;  or,  if  there  were  none,  she  could  not  do  better  than  tp 
guard  against  the  evils  of  anticipation,  and  strengthen  her  mind  agaLni>t 
the  chance  of  a  shock,  if  one  should  occur. 

What  could  be  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the  never-failing 
remedy  which  she  had  hitherto  used  with  such  constant  success  as  the 
elixir  lixivium. 

Fortified,  ere  she  started,  by  copious  draughts,  and  fi  full  bottle  con- 
cealed in  a  retic'jle,  she  towards  dusk  at  night  quitted  her  abode,  and 
slowly  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  St.  Paul's. 

Lady  Home  would  not  take  a  coach  for  several  reasons  ;  she  did  not 
desire  to  attract  attention  to  herself  by  calling  one,  and  she  would  not, 
for  the  world,  have  named  iji  the  house  where  she  waa  going,  aoid 
therefore  would  have  none  called  to  the  door. 

It  was  some  time  ere  she  reached  the  precincts  of  the  conjuror's 
abode,  and  so  dark  and  gloomy  did  it  appear,  that  she  walked  up  and 
down  several  times,  taking  more  than  one  dose  of  the  contents  of  the 
black  bottle  to  fortify  her  sinking  nerves. 

At  length,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  she  came  to  a  stand  still  oppo- 
site the  door  of  the  house  she  desired  to  enter,  yet  dare  not ;  she  masie 
up  her  resolution  on  the  instant ;  she  stepped  very  quickly  up  to  the 
door,  and  took  the  knocker  in  her  hand ;  she  was  about  to  reake  appli- 
cation for  admission,  when  she  found  the  door  open,  and  it  required  but 
a  gentle  touch  to  enable  her  to  enter. 

This  she  did  after  some  little  delay;  she  entered  the  passage  as 
much  from  the  fear  of  being  noticed  by  any  chance  passenger,  as  fro^i 
any  other  motive  at  the  moment. 

Lady  Home  had  no  sooner  entered  the  passage  than  a  loud  groan 
assailed  her  ears,  and  bang  went  the  door  behind,  at  v/hich  she  gave  a 
great  start,  exclaiming, — 

"  D?ar  me,  I  am  alone!    Oh,  my  nerves  1"  . 

"Never  mind  your  nerves,  my  lady,"  said  a  low  voice;  ''try  the 
black  bottle." 

"  Oh !"  screamed  Lady  Home,  as  she  felt  for  the  article  alluded  to, 
and,  finding  it  safe,  she  did  apply  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  began  to  make 
an  attempt  to  pierce  the  gloom  that  ensluouded  the  place  ;  but  so  dim 
was  the  ligiit,  she  could  scarce  see  her  way  to  the  other  lend  of  the  pas- 
sage, where,  after  much  diihculty,  she  arrived. 

"Enter,"  said  the  same  voice;  hut  La<iy  Home  could  not  see  the 
door,  and  made  several  attempts  to  force  an  entrance  through  some  of 
the  panneling  by  tht;  side  of  the  door. 

As  if  the  inmates,  or  resident  spirits,  were  aware  of  her  difficulty,  a 
bright  blue  flame  arose,  and  thus  illumined  for  an  instant  the  spot 
where  the  dQor-ha;idlc  was  situated ;  at  the  same  moment  a  tremeadpiis 
explosion  took  place  immediately  behind  her,  and  she  ftlt  herself  pro- 
pelled forward,  and  in  another  instant  she  was  in  the  doorway  of  the 
coKjuror's  apartment. 

There  was  the  same  sickly  green  light  shining  upon  the  different 
objects  in  the  room  ;  there  was  the  chafing  dish,  with  its  burning  char- 
coal;  and  there,  in  the  tame  seat,  sat  the  singular  and  a'ostracted  being 
who  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  in  the  town. 

Lady  Home  scarce  ventured  to  move  towards  the  interior  of  the  room. 
She  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  age  that  everything 
in  the  place  bore,  even  including  the  conjuror  himself. 

There  were  many  moving  things  that  crawled  over  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  but  of  such  indistinct  and  shadowy  forms,  that  she  could  scarce 
say  what  form  they  bore. 

At  length,  after  standing  thus  irresolute  for  some  time,  she  felt 
nervously  about  for  the  black  bottle  ;  hut  lo,  it  was  gone !  For  a  moment 
Lady  Home  was  bereft  of  sense;  she  scarce  knew  that  she  stood.  A 
few  m.oments  before,  she  felt  certain  it  v. as  there;  but  now  it  was  gone. 
Where  ?  That  was  a  question  she  could  not  solve,  and  she  felt  dread- 
fully afraid. 

"  Enter,"  said  a  voice  close  to  her  ear,  in  a  very  deep  tone. 

Lady  Home  propelled  hertelf  forward  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  then 
the  door  closed  after  her,  leaving  her  standing  in  the  n.iddle  of  the 
room,  with  the  conjuror,  who  still  maintained  his  immovable  posture. 

How  long  this  would  have  continued  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell, 
had  Lady  Home  continued  silent ;  but  some  of  her  pride  and  spirit  of 
contradiction  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  sa  d, — 

"  Are  you  the  celebrated  conjuror?" 

The  figure  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  in  reply, 

"  Deaf!"  said  Lady  Home,  to  herself.    "  If  that's  the  ease,  he  can 

tell  me  but  little." 

"  Fool!"  said  the  conjuror,  suddenly.    "  D©  you  know  not  that  I  can 

divine  thy  thoughts  ?    I  am  not  deaf,  but  I  waste  no  words.  Ask 

what  you  wou  d  desire  to  know;  and  such  answers  as  the  fates  award 

shall  be  yours." 

"  Vv'here — where — who's  got  my  hlack  bottle?"  said  her  ladyship, 
I  ei  c  she  was  aware  of  what  she  was  about  to  demand. 
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"  The  elixir  lixivium  is  above,"  was  the  solemn  and  ready  reply. 

Lady  Home  looked  up,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  tlie  elixir  lixivium, 
hanging  in  a  mysterious  manner  from  the  ceiling,  without  any  visible 
means  of  suspension.  Lady  Home  made  an  effort  to  grasp  it,  but  she 
could  not  reach  it,  and  she  was  very  angrj-  at  being  thus  disappointed. 

"  What  would  you  with  the  conjuror?"  exclaimed  the  man,  without 
moving  his  head. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions;  but  I  scarce  know  whether  to 
do  so  or  not.    I  never  was  in  such  a  low,  abominable  place  before." 
"  Say  on." 

"  Give  me  my — my — medicine.  I  mutt  have  my  property,"  ex- 
claimed her  ladyship. 

"  No — no — my  lady.  You  shall  have  it  when  your  visit  terminates. 
But  go  on,  time  flies,  and  others  are  waiting." 

As  he  said  this,  he  threw  something  on  the  fire,  that  gave  out  a  pe- 
culiar odour,  that  immediately  diffused  itself  over  the  room,  and  then  a 
red  light  arose  from  the  place. 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  I  shall  be  fortunate  in  an  undertaking  that  is 
about  to  be  commenced  on  my  behalf!" 

The  conjuror  drew  some  mystic  lines,  and  chanted,  in  some  strange 
language,  some  verses,  and  then  said, — 

"  The  time  is  not  propitious.  Mars  and  Venus  turn  their  backs  upon 
each  other  and  separate  ;  and  the  cornucopia  turned  towards  "Venus  is 
empty — nothing  will  come  out." 

"  I  have  commenced  a  suit  for  a  separate  maintenance  against  that 
low  brute.  Sir  Charles  Home.  You  know  my  name,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all.    Tell  me  truly — shall  I  obtain  my  object?" 

"  You  will  not,"  replied  the  seer,  sharply. 
Lady  Home  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  said, — 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask,  since  fate  is  so  adverse  to  me.  I  need 
not  occupy  your  time  any  longer.    Give  me  my  b!ack  bottie." 

"  The  applications  you  make  to  that  bottle  are  tlie  cause  of  your  ad- 
versity. I  cannot  rale  events.  I  might  tell  you  what  would  pleasure 
you  ;  but  it  would  be  untrue.  Your  misfortunes,  however,  will  not  be 
the  only  ones.  Sir  Charles  will  meet  a  fate  he  merits.  He  will  not 
pass  through  life  unscathed." 

"  Thank  Providence  !"  said  Lady  Home.  "  If  I  can't  get  my  separate 
maintenance,  I  hope  he  may  be  punished.    But  give  me  my  bottle." 

At  a  signal  the  black  bottle  descended,  and,  as  it  neared  Lady  Home, 
she  suddenly  seized  it,  and  in  haste  quitted  the  house,  when  she  raised 
it  to  her  lips — but,  oh  !  what  a  disappointment !  The  bottle  was  empty! 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ALICE   HOME   IN   ANSWER    TO  HORACE 
SINGLETON. 

Horace,  we  will  not  part;  thou  art  to  me 
Radiant  and  bright,  like  sunbeam  on  the  sea ; 
But  well  thou  knows't  that  maidens  ought  not  tell 
How  much  they  feel  of  love's  bewitching  spell. 

Deep  in  the  heart,  within  its  very  core, 
Should  be  enshrined  the  image  we  adore ; 
And  scarcely  to  ourselves  the  secret  may 
Be  owned — love  shuns  the  light  of  day  ; 

It  hides,  like  violets,  its  soft  perfumed  spell : 
How  maidens  blush  when  first  of  love  they  tell — 
I  blush,  my  Horace,  when  I  think  of  thee, 
And  parting  would,  indeed,  be  death  to  me. 

Jane. 


Obligations. — Sir  John  Carr,  when  at  Cadiz  in  1809,  observing 
that  a  lieutenant  of  a  B/itish  man-of-war  had  been  running  very  fast, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring the  cause  of  his  apparent  distress.  "  Have  you  seen,  sir," 
yaid  the  lieutenant,  "  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  wig,  and  golden-headed 
cane,  go  out  ?  I  never  was  so  used  in  my  life;  I  have  been  drink- 
ing two  glasses  of  punch,  and  only  said  two  words  to  this  little 
gentleman,  for  I  know  no  more  than  two  of  the  Spanish  languf^ge  ;  he 
left  me,  and,  sir,  when  I  asked  the  waiter  what  I  had  to  pay,  he  told 
me  that  the  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  nie  had  settled  everything."  He 
continued,  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  never  been  treated  so  before,  that 
he  had  never  hitherto  been  under  an  obligation  to  any  one,  and  would 
not  put  up  with  it.  He  returned  to  the  collte-hou.'-e,  and  persuaded  an 
Englishman,  who  spoke  Spani.s]!,  to  tell  tlie  waiter  that  he  insisted  on 
paying  for  tlic  punch.  The  waiter  refu-^cd  to  take  his  money,  and  an 
altercation  ciiRucd,  which  was  at  length  terminated  by  tlie  lieutciianl's 
throwing  a  dollar  into  the  bar,  and  running  out  of  llic  house,  declaring 
that,  much  as  he  liked  a  Spaniard,  he  would  not  submit  to  be  under  any 
jbligation  to  one. 


ZULEIKA  ; 

OR,  THE  HALL  OF  SKULLS.  i 

A  SYRIAN  TALE 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Antioch,  on  a  small  stream,  It 
tributary  to  the  Orontes,  is  a  castle  which  the  Mussulman  peasantry  of* 
the  neighbourhood  believe  to  have  been  founded  by  Saladin  the  Great,i 
but  wliich  was  more  probably  the  work  of  the  Crusaders.  Its  lofty 
Malls,  its  sol  d  architecture,  its  square  grey  tiwrets,  and  commanding 
outline,  gave  it  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  low  bridge  of  stoiie  architecture,  which 
leads  to  the  lofty  archway  of  the  main  portals  of  the  fortress. 

Hcie,  about  the  year  1619  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Otliman  the  Second,  resided  the  beautiful  Zuleika,  a  princess  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  had  been  married,  by  the  orders  of  her  father,  in  a 
moment  of  displeasvire,  to  a  bey  6f  Syria,  to  whom  the  castle  had  beea 
assigned  f  x  his  jesidence,  with  a  district  of  some  extent,  (independent 
of  the  Pasha  of  Aleppo,)  for  a  government.  To  this  husband,  the  bey 
Mustapha,  the  had  become  devotedly  attached  ;  and  when  he  was 
carried  away  a  prisoner  by  a  wandering  horde  of  Curds,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  put  to  death,  (which  happened  about  a  year  before,)  her  re- 
sentment'  knew  no  bounds.  Naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and 
brought  up,  though  a  woman,  to  bend  the  bow,  use  the  sword,  and 
lance,  and  subdue  the  most  spirited  coursers ;  her  resentment  against  the 
vagabond  Curds  who  infested  the  neighbourhood,  soon  became  fatal  to 
their  race. 

She  had  a  large  hall  in  the  castle,  which  she  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Curds,  but  which  M'as  better  known  as  the  Hall  »f  Skulls.  A  fountain 
flowed  in  the  middle,  whose  sides  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  of  the  (?evoted  race,  whose  skulls  were  ranged  in  a  pyramid 
at  the  north  end  of  this  chamber  of  horrors.  It  was  singular  to  ob- 
seive  the  ferocious  delight  with  which  Zuleika,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  the  age,  whose  figure  was  as  matchless  as  the  contour  of  her 
face  was  seraphic,  Avould  count  these  dreadful  proofs  of  her  unappease- 
able  hatred  to  the  murderers  of  her  lord.  This  was  her  gala  chamber, 
the  only  place  where  she  appeared  tolorget  her  sorrow  and  despair. 

A  hundred  soldiers,  the  best  of  the  Turkish  race,  guarded  her  castle, 
and  submitted  to  her  orders;  and  these  were  exercised  in  daily  en- 
counters against  every  Curdish,  or  Turcoman  horde,  which  approached 
her  territories.  Two  only  ©f  her  domestics  were  treated  with  particular 
confidence,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  her  unlimited  favour.  The  elder  of 
these,  Hassan,  was  a  man  of  forty,  and  an  Arab  by  birth,  of  noble 
extraction,  great  plausibility  of  speech,  and  undoubted  valour.  He 
was  particularly  ingratiated  with  his  mistress,  by  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Curdistan  whom  he  had  sacrificed,  in  single  combat  to 
the  manes  of  his  late  master.  She  placed  the  greatest  trust  in  him,' 
which,  in  no  single  instance,  had  ever  been  abused. 

The  other  was  Selim,  the  favourite  page  of  her  late  husband.i 
This  youth  had  always  testified  to  his  master  the  same  devotion  which 
Hassan  testified  to  Zuleika;  bwt,  though  highly  favoured  by  his  mis- 
tress, he  had  never  looked  upon  her  with  the  same  partiality^  He 
appeared  to  shudder  in  her  presence,  and  never  voluHtarily  presented 
himself  before  her.  Still  he  was  favoured  ;  for  nothing  beloved  by  her 
murdered  husband  was  ever  indifferent  in  the  eyes  of  Zuleika. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  evening  in  June,  that  the  lady  was  sitting  on  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  castle.  Hassan  was  standing  by  her  side,  and 
their  view  stretched  over  some  of  the  fairest  mountain  scenery  that  had 
ever  been  laid  out  by  the  hands  of  nature. 

"  \Yho  is  ikaf,  Hassari,  who  descends  yonder  mountain  so  rapidly  ?" 
said  the  princess.  "  He  is  a  good  horseman,  or  he  would  ere  now  have 
been  over  the  sides  of  that  yawning  precipice." 

"  Young  Selim,  my  lady;  he  has  been  hawking  among  the  moun- 
tains. He  has  some  good  Kews,  or  he  would  never  ride  home  so 
rapidly.  If  you  observe,  he  is  generally  a  laggard  when  he  returns  to 
the  castle." 

"  I  have  noted  it,"  said  the  princess ;  and  she  continued  to  watch  hil 
course.  '  i 

Half  an  hour  of  the  most  rapid  liding,  on  one  of  the  very  belli 
steeds  that  Syria  had  ever  produced,  brought  the  page  to  the  bridge  of 
the  castle.  He  descended — threw  the  reins  to  a  soldier — inquired  forhi» 
lady  -  and  ascended  the  turret. 

"  Good  news,  my  lady.  News  which  you  would  purchase  by  thej 
richest  ring  on  your  finger.  A  strong  band  of  Curds  are  encamped  in' 
those  mountains  !"  '  i 

Tlie  ]'jrincess  raised  her  beautiful  face  to  the  blue  .skies,  as  if  in  grati- 
tude, aud,  grasping  her  silken  tresses,  which  fell  in  long  rich  curls  over 
her  shoulder,  with  one  hand,  and  her  dagger  with  the  other,  she  looked 
as  if  she  were  already  gratifying  her  revenge  in  the  Hall  of  Skulls. 

Then,  turning  to  the  page,  whose  countenance  gleamed  with  pleasure, 
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she  took  a  diamond  riiig  off  her  finger,  and  threw  it  into  his  cap,  ex- 
claiming,— 

"  Thou  art  not  usually  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  Selim,  and  vc 
must  reward  service  in  proponion  to  its  rarity." 

The  page  blushed,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  gladly  hare  refused  the 
present,  which  he  had  jestingly  demanded  ;  but,  not  daring  to  take 
such  a  liberty  with  his  mistress,  he  bowed  low  to  cover  his  confusion, 
and  waited  her  further  orders. 

"  These  worshipers  of  the  devil,"  said  the  princess,  "  these  accursed 
Yezeedies,  do  you  think  they  will  remain  in  the  meuutains  till  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  They  are  encamped,  my  lady  ;  and,  from  the  deliberation  of  their 
movements,  they  are  certain  to  remain  some  days  if  not  assailed." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  priHces^^s  ;  "  to-morrow  we  will  assail  them;" 
and  she  descended  from  the  turret,  followed  by  Hassan  and  the  page, 
smiling  peculiar  meaning,  as  Avith  a  last  glance  at  the  setting  sun,  she 
noticed  its  colour  to  be  the  exact  hue  of  a  stream  of  blood. 

The  following  morning,  all  Avas  gay  and  alert  in  the  castle — spears 
were  glittering,  swords  shining,  plumes  waving,  horses  prancing  and 
neighing,  and  everything  was  preparing  for  a  march  of  cavalry.  Three 
hours  before  sunrise,  the  castle  portals  were  thrown  open,  and  a  hundred 
veteran  horsemen,  the  pride  of  the  Turkish  chivalry,  richly  clothed, 
and  armed  in  the  finest  Damascus  steel,  rode  two  bj  two  under  the 
frowning  archway  of  the  fortress.  In  the  rear  of  this  troop  of  warriors 
rode  a  lady  araued  in  a  light  and  splendidly  ornamented  cuirass,  a  turban 
cased  with  steel  on  her  head,  a  long  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  short 
crooked  scimeter  hanging  by  her  side.  Behmd  her,  as  her  personal  at- 
tendants, were  the  Arab  Hassan,  mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  (the 
very  figure  and  living  efTigy  of  a  warrior,)  and  the  page  Selim. 

They  continued  their  route  for  about  six  miles  from  the  castle,  and 
Selim,  by  an  order  from  his  lady,  thtn  rode  at  their  head  as  their  guide. 
They  now  entered  a  mountain  dtfile,  where  a  long  and  very  narrow 
valley  ran  between  two  ranges  of  rocky  mountain,  like  a  cleft  produced 
by  some  earthquake,  or  convulsion  of  nature.  The  road  was  formed 
of  a  ledge,  or  shelf  in  the  rock,  half  way  down  the  range  of  hills ; 
below  it  was  a  precipice,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  by  a  forest 
of  thick-planted  trees  ;  above  it  on  both  sides  were  rocks,  whose  jagged 
and  ragged  summits  ascended  in  a  thousand  picturesque  forms  to  Heaven. 
For  two  miles  the  march  continued  along  this  natural  road.  The 
lady  then  commanded  a  halt. 

"  This,"  paid  she,  to  Hassan,  "  is  the  Valley  of  the  Genii,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  deemed  so  ominously  un- 
lucky, that  I  will  wager  none  of  our  troop  has  ever  entered  it,  though 
se  near  to  your  castle." 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  place;  how  dark  and  unwholesome  appear  the  firs 
and  cypresses  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley." 

"  True,  my  lady,  but  I  fancy  they  are  as  innoxious  as  the  evergreen 
oaks  which  flourish  so  thickly  among  them.  ' 

"  And  the  genii  1" 

"  There  are  probably  no  other  genii  than  the  goats,  which  you  may 
see  upon  every  crag  and  pinnacle  of  the  rocks,  and  which  seem,  with 
their  long  beards  and  picturesque  attitudes,  as  if  they  were  really  the 
genii  of  the  place." 

"  Hassan,  I  fear  no  living  creature,  but  I  own  I  am  superstitious  of 
the  dead,  and  1  like  not  the  community  of  spirits." 

Hassan  thought  of  the  Hall  of  Skulls,  and  not  even  the  beautiful 
features  of  the  speaker  could  prevent  a  smile  of  derisive  mockery  from 
playing  upon  his  lips,  as  he  replied, — 

"An  ambush,  I  fancy,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  here,  than  any  attack 
from  the  dead,  or  the  denizens  of  Ginnistan." 

"  Call  the  page  Selim." 

Selim  was  called,  and  immediately  rode  to  the  rear,  his  bugle  in 
liis  hand. 

"  How  far  are  the  Curds  from  here,  boy?" 

"  About  four  miles,  my  lady,  will  bring  us  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains,  at  the  top  of  which  they  are  perched,  like  an  eyrie  of 
eaglets.  They  are  proper  fellows— true  children  of  the  desert — wild  as 
wolves,  as  fierce  as  hyenas — more  like  men  of  bronze,  than  living  flesh 
and  blood." 

"  Return,  boy,  and  lead  on,  but  quietly.  Hassan,  do  you  think  this 
page  is  true  ?" 

"  The  place,  my  lady,  is  suspicious  ;  but  I  see  no  other  reason  to 
doubt  him." 

"  Ride  up  to  him,  and  at  the  least  appearance  of  treachery,  shoot 
him  through  the  head." 

They  proceeded,  and,  at  the  end  of  thvec  miles,  the  j-helf,  or  bank  of 
rock,  on  which  they  were  riding,  descended  gradually  into  the  valley. 
The  path  then  ontiniied  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  was  here 
b»re  and  level,  except  when  a  fragment  of  rock  occaMonally  impeded 
their  progress.  The  valby  still  remained  extremely  narrow,  resembling 
•rent  or  chasm  in  the  rocks.    There  were  occasionally  sudden  turnings 


and  ^f^dings,  a  new  feature  in  the  valley,  which  had  hitherto  been  aa 
straight  as  a  line. 

At  one  of  these  turnings,  the  page  Selim  suddenly  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  was  followed  by  a  dozen  bullets  from  his  fellow-soldiers,  to 
requite  his  evident  treachery,  all  of  which  missed,  except  one  from 
Hassan  (who  never  missed  his  mark),  but  whose  bullet  was  turned,  in 
in  this  instance,  by  the  Damascene  cuirass  of  the  traitor  page. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  valley  before  and  behind  them,  appeared 
full  of  armed  men.  In  the  front  were  foot  soldiers,  who  knelt  down, 
and  levelled  a  double  line  of  spears — behind  them,  men  armed  with 
matchlocks,  which  they  planted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  front  ranks, 
took  a  deliberate  aim.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  also  bristling  with 
armed  men,  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  The 
piiHcess's  people  we  e  caught  in  a  trap. 

The  beauteous  Zuleika  scarcely  chang-ed  colour  at  this  unexpecied 
ambuscade.  She  waved  her  spear,  and  urged  her  men  to  the  attack, 
but  their  situation  was  too  desperate,  and  the  soldiers,  brave  as  they 
were,  remained  quiet  and  despondent — all  except  Hassan,  who. blew  his 
bugle,  and  shouted  to  the  onset. 

At  the  moment,  a  messenger  of  truce  appeared  from  the  hostile 
ranks.  A  long  turban,  floating  at  the  top  of  a  spear,  supplied  the  place 
of  a  flag.    He  approached  the  princess,  and  thus  addressed  her,: — 

"  Noble  princess,  your  hostility  has  been  fatal  to  our  race;  but  you 
are  of  the  blood  of  Othman,  and  not  the  slightest  harm  is  intended 
towards  you.  You  command  our  reverence,  and  have  won  our  admi- 
ration. But  our  chief  craves  your  permistion  to  descend,  unharmed, 
for  a  trial  of  skill  with  your  servant  Hassan.  "With  hira  the  combat 
must  be  deadly;  be  is  a  traitor,  in  whom  you  have  misplaced  your  con- 
fidence, and  the  page  Selim  is,  as  the  future  will  prove,  most  friendly 
towards  you.  This  our  chief  will  maintain  to  the  death,  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  an  A  the  s  pear." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  princess;  "  your  leader  may  descensl  unharmed, 
and  Hassan  will  meet  him  in  the  combat.  Let  the  event  decide  which 
is  the  traitor." 

The  music  of  the  hostile  forces  now  struck  up,  and  its  wild  and  un- 
earthly sound  seemed  a  fit  climax  to  the  horrors  of  the  place.  It 
needed  little  superstition  to  believe  still,  that  they  were  in  the  haunts 
of  the  genii,  and  that  their  wild  opponents  were  disembodied  spirits. 

The  chief  of  the  ambuscading  force  now  descended  from  the  top  of 
the  rocks.  A  goat  could  scarcely  have  descended  by  the  wild  and  dan- 
gerous path  which  he  pursued  ;  but  he  rode  as  safely  as  an  Arab  sheik 
coursing  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  nations,  Down 
he  galloped,  by  the  yawning  precipice,  as  if  he  and  his  horse  were  eagles, 
flying  through  the  air.  A  moment  brought  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley. 

"  Where  is  the  dog  Hassan?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  Make  room  for  the  combat." 

"  Fool !"  said  his  opponent;  "  Hassan  is  here,  and  will  soon  lay  thee 
lo*^  on  the  plain." 

The  combatants  lushed  like  lightnirig  on  each  other,  and  a  battle  of 
spear-thrusts  ensued,  the  like  of  which  none  of  the  spectators  had  ever 
seen  or  imagined  The  skill  of  both  was  inimitable,  but  at  last  the 
stranger  forced  the  spear  of  Hassan  out  of  his  hand,  and  carried  away, 
on  the  point  of  his  own  spear,  the  turban  of  Hassan.  The  stranger 
then  threw  away  his  spear,  and  a  sword  combat  ensued.  Not  the 
flashes  of  lightning  in  a  thunder-storm  were  ever  quicker  or  more 
brilliant  than  the  whirl  of  their  swords.  For  a  moment  the  stranger 
relaxed  his  exertions,  and  the  victory  teemed  to  be  inclining  to  Hassan, 
who  doubled  his  impetuosity  ;  but  the  delusion  was  fatal,  and  the  next 
moment  decided  the  fight,  as  the  gasping  head  of  Hassan  rolled  six 
paces  from  the  ground  of  the  combat. 

The  stranger. dismounted,  and,  grasping  the  head  in  his  left  hand, 
approached  Zuleika,  threw  down  his  sword,  and  tossing  the  head  at  her 
feet,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Zuleika,  my  love,  embrace  thy  husband  !  This  is  the  traitor  who 
sold  me  to  the  Cuids." 

The  princess,  iS  may  be  imagined,  fainted  with  joy;  and  never  arose 
a  louder  "  lUah  allah,"  from  Moslem  voices,  than  now  greeted  the  re- 
union of  the  lovcis,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Genii. 

When  the  princess  recovered,  she  found  the  pnge  Selim  by  the  side 
of  his  master,  srailing  at  the  success  of  the  st.'atagem  which  they  had 
mutually  concerted.  E  M.  C.  P. 


TnK  Shop. — At  a  late  dinner  at  the  Mausien-house,  three  foreign 
consuls  were  present,  to  whom  Don  Key  wished  to  do  honour  by  drink- 
ing their  hraHhs,  and  directed  the  toast  master  to  proclaim  the  health  of 
tlie  three  present  consuls  ;  he,  however,  mistaking  the  words,  gave  out 
the  following  : — "  The  Lord  Mayor  drinks  the  three  per  cent,  consols." 

We  should  esteem  virtue,  though  in  a  foe,  and  a>ihor  vice,  though  in 
a  friend. 
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THE  DUELLISTS. 

While  Lower  Saxony  was  oppressed  and  exhausted  by  the  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  troops  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  ciicie  of  Upper 
Saxony  had  been  preserved  for  a  considerable  period  from  military  out- 
rage by  the  cautious  or  timid  policy  of  the  elector,  John  .George.  At 
length  the  advance  of  the  savage  Tilly  into  his  states,  iu  consequence  of 
his  refusal  to  recede  from  the  treaty  of  Leipsic,  and  the  successive  cap- 
tures of  Merseburg,  Naumburc:,  and  oiher  places  of  strength,  coiKp-jlled 
the  Saxon  prince  to  relinquish  his  temporizing  policy,  and  to  embrace 
the  proffered  alliance  and  protection  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  This  un- 
expected accession  of  strength  determined  the  Swedish  monarch  lo 
abandon  the  defensive  system  he  had  for  some  time  pursued,  and  to 
advance  immediately  upon  Leipsic,  which  had  also  opened  its  gates  to 
the  Catholic  general.  At  this  dreadful  crisis,  when  intelligence  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  Tilly  had  spread  consternation  throughout  the  elec- 
torate, and  the  dread  of  Austrian  barbarity  overbalanced  the  hope  of 
deliverance  by  the  Swedes,  I  had  been  officiaiing  several  months  as 
curate  in  the  populous  village  of  B  ,  in  Upper  Saxony.  The  atro- 
cious crualty  of  Tilly  at  Magdeburg  was  still  fresh  in  our  recollection, 
and  the  consternation  of  the  villagers  impelled  them  to  seek  relief  from 
incessant  and  devout  attendance  at  church.  The  bells  were  tolled 
hourly,  and  fervent  prayers  for  divine  afsibtance  were  succeeded  by  the 
sublime  hymns  of  Luther,  while  around  the  portrait  of  the  immortal 
.reformer  large  tapers  were  constancy  burning,  as  before  the  altar  of 
a  saint. 

Gne  day,  while  the  congregation  was  singing  with  fervent  devotion 
the  fine  hymn,  beginning,  "  The  Lord  is  a  tower  of  strength,"  the  church 
door  was  abrupily  thrown  open,  and  a  custy  courier,  in  the  elec'or.il 
uniform,  rushed  into  the  vuiddie  aisle.  Immediately  the  organ  eeayed 
— the  singers  were  mute — and  every  head  was  turned  in  anxious  anti- 
cipation of  same  momentous  intelligence.  The  stranger  advanced  ra- 
pidly to  the  altar,  ascended  the  steps,  waved  his  hat  thrice  above  his 
head,  and  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  loud  and  thrilling  energy, — 

"  Rejoice,  my  dear  fellovy  Christians,  rejoice!  The  brave  Lutherans 
■have  conquered — the  battle  of  Leipsic  is  fought,  and  won — 7000  Im- 
perialists lie  dead  on  the  fitld — Tilly  lias  fled — and  the  great  (gustavus 
Adolphus  aud  his  arniy  have  returned  thanks  to  God  Almighty  on  their 
knees." 

At  this  joyful  and  unexpected  intelligence  every  knee  w?.s  bent,  and 
every  lip  moved  in  thanksgiving;  the  pealing  organ  put  forth  all  its 
volume,  and  the  ai^sembled  villagers  concluded  the  hynifi  with  stceaxi- 
iu£  eyes  and  grateful  hearts. 

About  three  vfeeks  after  this  happy  day,  I  was  sitting  alqne  in  iny 
humble  apartment,  and  contempl.iiing  with  a  grateful  heart  the  im- 
proved condition  and  prospects  of  the  great  Protestant  cause,  when  a 
stranger  entered  the  room  tuif  nnounced,  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  | 
ine  in  silence.  His  tall  person  was  enveioped  in  a  luilitary  cloak — his 
countenance  was  loronzed  by  exposure  to  sun  and  storm,  and  his  eyes 
aud  forehead  were  overshadowed  by  a  dragoon  helmet. 

I  gazed  for  some  time  ui,on  this  mysterious  intruder;  but  my  earrest 
perusal  of  his  features,  although  it  roused  some  remote  reminiscences, 
led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  until  an  arch  smile,  which  ctirved  his 
well  formed  lips,  revealed  my  old  friend  ai^d  feilow-studiqj^it,  Seifert. 
Joyous  exclamations  of  "  Dear  Charles"  .and  "  Dear  Albert,"  .were  fol- 
lowed by  a  cordial  embrace,  and  many  eager  inquiries  concerning  our 
rei'pective  pilgrimages  since  our  separation  a  few  years  before  at  the 
Univcrfity  of  L  . 

My  surprifce  at  this  unexpected  meeting  was  r.o  little  increpised,  v.  hen 
my  fiiend  threw  aside  his  cloak.  At  the  university  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  classic  elegance  of  his  tall  and  slender  person  ;  by  fas- 
tidious refinement  of  mind  and  manners  ;  by  his  temperance,  diliidencc, 
and  taciturniiy,  in  mixed  society,  and  his  uncea  ing  devotion  to  study. 
I  now  gazed  upon  a  robust  and  military  figure,  whose  light  yellow  jacket 
and  polished  steel  cuirass  announced  the  Swedish  clilcer  of  d. agoons. 
His  former  diflideiice  of  tone  and  manner  h.nd  vanis-lied  for  ever,  and 
was  ) enlaced  by  a  loud  voice,  an  air  of  military  frankness,  and  an  im- 
l)Osing  self-possession  whit,h,  however,  became  him  well,  and  developed 
advantageously  his  powerful  and  well  cultivated  understanding  I  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  improved  appearance,  and  upon  the  rank  he  Lad 
attained  in  the  service  of  the  noble  Gustavus. 

"  I  need  not  explain  to  you,"  he  replied,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
is  not  ignorant  of  hia  own  merits,  "  by  what  process  I  have  oecome 
captain  of  dragoons.  When  the  great  drama  of  European  politics  grows 
serious,  and  the  thronv:s  of  princes  totter  beneath  them,  the  sons  of 
nobles,  and  the  niinions  of  kings  and  minioters,  yield  to  the  force  of 
eyents,  and  give  place  to  men  of  talent  and  energy.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  few  field  officers  In  active  se  vice  throut;hout  Germany 
who  have  not  carried  mus-kets  in  early  life.  This  rule  holds  good, 
^ven  in  the  Imperial  aud  other  Catholic  states,  which  are  pre  eminently 
aristocratic.    Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  although  of  noble  birth,  are  sprung 


from  indigence ;  as  are,  also,  Bucquoy  and  Dampier.  Johann  von 
Wert  was  a  peasant ;  General  Beck,  a  shepherd  ;  Stahlhantsch,  afoot- 
man  ;  and  Field  Marshal  Aldringer,  a  valet-de-chamber." 

He  now  arose,  threw  open  the  window,  and  whistled.  Thjs  sigaal 
v/as  soon  explained  by  the  entra>,ce  of  a  tall,  blue-eyed  and  fair  haired 
Swede,  who.  covered  my  deal  table  with  a  napkin  of  white  damask, 
placed  upon  it  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  two  green  glasseg,  and  disap- 
peared. Seifert  filled  two  bumpers  of  costly  Hochheimer,  and  exclaiiujed, 
with  glowing  enthusiasm, — 

"  Long  live  Gustavus  Adolphus  !" 

"  Since  I  have  known  this  great  .and  admirable  man,  Albert,"  he 
continued,  "  I  have  ceased  to  indulge  my  fancy  by  building  models  of 
superhuman  excellence.  My  day-dreams  are  dissolved^  and  my  under- 
standing and  aflections  are  occupied  by  a  splendid  reality.  What  has 
not  the  heroic  Gust?,vus  conceived  and  accomplished  !  A  better  man, 
in  every  sense  of  the  Avord,  walks  not  the  eprth  ;  nor  has  any  solcier, 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  made  so  many  discoveries  and  imp:ove- 
m.ents  iu  military  science.  The  Swedish  regiments  formerly  comprised 
three  thous-and  men,  and  were  helpless  and  unwieldy  as  elephants.  By 
reducing  their  numbers  to  one  thousand  two  hundred,  he  has  enabled 
them  to  perform  the  most  complex  manoeuvres  with  facility,  and  to 
move  with  the  bounding  energy  of  Arabian  coursers.  Four  surgeons 
of  approved  ,sliill  are  attached  to  each  regiment.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  humane  and  politic  improvement,  the  wounded  were  left 
groaiiing  on  the  fitld  of  battle,  a  prey  to  the  vulture  and  the  wolf.  In 
the  Austrian  army  there  is  no  provition  of  this  nature  ;  and  Tilly  him* 
self,  when  marked  with  a  Protestant  sabre,  was  obliged  to  send  to  Halle 
for  a  surgesn.  Tire  brigading  of  troops — the  firing  cn  pcloinns — the 
dragoon  service-— the  short  cannon,  which  carries  fartlier  than  a  long 
one — the  new  pike,  and  the  cartijdge-box — are  but  a  portion  of  the  in- 
ventions which  we  owe  to  Gustavus  Adolphys.  Every  field-ofiicer  in 
the  Swedish  service  jp  a  woithy  pupil  of  our  heroic  master,  who  lights 
alike  in  summer  and  jn  winter,  and  who  has  proved  hiu;self  tiie  best 
engineer  of  his  time,  by  his  skill  in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  batteries,  and 
entrenchments.  When  he  d/evy  his  sword  in  the  Protfstant  cause,  and 
advanced  like  a  hurricane  into  Germany,  the  miUtary.fops  of  Vienna 
called  him  the  Snow-King,  and  predicted  that  he  and  his  troops  would 
meit  in  the  summer  heats.  They  little  knew  the  formidable  enemy 
they  had  to  encounter.  But  the  more  sagacious  Tilly  shook  his  h€a4 
v/hen  he  heard  this  favourite  ie*t  of  the  Vienna  circles,  ^nd  was  he^rd 
to  say,  that  the  snow-ball  would  probably  roll  up  into  an  avalanche.  He 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  hurpan  nature  to  foresee  a  possibility  that 
the  fjesh  and  ardent  zeal  of  the  Swedish  and  Geriisau  Protestants  would 
eventually  triumph  over  the  w&rn-out  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  sol- 
diery. Tq  return  to  Gustavus.  I  could  utter  volumes,  jn  praise  of  his 
eloquence,  and  of  the  talents  displayed  in  his  letters,  treaties,  an4 
manifestpes..  Hia  character,  in  short,  exhibits  a  splendid  combination 
of  intrepidity  and  self-possession — of  temperance  and  industry — of  atlar 
bility,  c'emency,  and  candour.  To  crown  all,  he  is  a  good  husband  aod 
father,  a  sound  and  fer\  ent  Christiaii ;  and  may  I  fall  into  the  talor.s  of 
old  Tilly,  or  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  best  of  the  two,  if  1  would  not  shed 
my  blood  for  him  as  chterl'ully  as  I,  now  pour  out  &  bumper  of  ilhiii§ 
wine  to  liis  health." 

I  listened  with  growing  amazement  *o  aiy  enthusiastic  friend,  whose 
language  and  deportiiiCiit  had  experienced  a  change  as  striking  as  tire 
alteration  in  his  persen.  I  could  not  discern  in  the  martial  tigure  be- 
fore me  a  vestige  of  the  modest,  taciturn,  and  temperate  youth  I  had 
foimtrly  known.  The  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  steru  cqir.pression  of  hi§ 
lips,  indicated  a  resolute  anil  decided  character.  Ili^  language  flowed 
like  a  torrent;  and  he  had  so  entirely  subdued  his  dislike  to  the  bottle, 
tiiat,  in  the  ardour  of  IxU  eulo;iium,  he  sw^iHowed  suc.cessiva  bumpers, 
without  observing  that  I  had  limited  myself  lo  a  single,  glass. 

After  he  had  er-tered  into  some  fariher  details  of  his  military  career, 
he  rose  to  depart,  and  thus  addressed  me, — 

"  My  objtct  in  calling  upon  you,  Albert,  was  not  merely  to  embrace 
an  old  friend,  bijt  to  make  his  fortune.  You  are  irrevocably  spoile4  foj; 
a  soldier;  but  a,,kii>g,  who  pillows  his  head  on  the  works  of  the  im-v 
mprtal  Grotjus,  can  appreciate  learning  as  well  as  valour.  He  love* 
the  book  of  Grctius  en  War  and  Peace  as  much  as  Alexander  the  Grc^t 
prized  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  and  he  has  olteu  declared  that  he  would 
make  this  highly  gif  ed  man  his  prime  minister,  if  he  would  accept  th^t 
appoin  rapnt.  He  has,  j^lso,  a  line  tasie,  or,  I  should  r?.ther  say,  an 
impas.sioned  feeling,  for  poetry.  After  the  surrender  of  Elbing,  but  be- 
fore the  definitive  treaty  was  .''igntd,  the  king  walked  into  tire  town  un-- 
obi^erved,  and  purchased  the  Latin  poems  of  Buchanan.  You,  Albert, 
art;  «,  scholar  and  a  poet;  but,  more  than  all,  you  are  descended  from  the 
family  of  Luther.  I  have  often  bantered  you  for  attaching  importance' 
to  this  accident  of  birth,  but  1  row  foresee  that  it  will  greatly  promcta- 
your  advancement  in  bfe.  Gustavus  U  a  zealous  Lutheran.  He  ver- 
neiates  the  great  Ileformer  as  a  second  saviour  j  aud  he  will  ccftajnjjft 
bestow  upon  you  au  honourable  appointment,  whep  he  kajus  tl)ali>  if» : 
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addition  to  more  solid  merits,  you  are  a  scion,  although  but  collateralJy, 
of  the  stock  of  Luther.  And  now,  my  Albert,  vale  el  me  ama !  The 
moon  will  be  do^v^l  in  an  houi,  and  I  must  te  quarters.    We  are  en- 

liamped  three  lea^uei  hence,  near  the  small  town  of  R  ,    The  king 

and  his  staff  occupy  the  adjacent  castle.  Visit  me  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  introduce  you  to  his  majesty." 

With  th  se  words  he  embraced  me,  and  summoned  his  dragoon.  Two 
ioble  chargers  Avere  brought  to  my  cottage  door,  and  the  active  riders, 
Taulting  into  the  saddles,  boimded  rapidly  across  the  church-yard  path 
into  the  high  road.  The  night  was  stilJ  and  beautiful;  the  moon'Deams 
shone  brightly  upon  their  nodding  plumes  and  steel  cuirasses  ;  and  as 
I  gazed  an  their  retreating  figures,  and  listened  to  the  loud  ring  of  their 
sabres  and  accoutrements,  \  fancied  them  two  knights  of  the  olden  time, 
?-.;iying  fcrth  in  quest  of  nocturnal  adventure. 

.1  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  my  introduction  to  royalty, 

■  a  natural  impulse  to  adorn  the  outward  man,  and  surveyed,  with 
bo.ue  trepidation,  the  cmtents  of  my  scanty  warJrobe.  Alas  !  the  best 
toat  in  my  possession  displayed  a  surface  mnre  brown  than  black  ;  and, 
'T-hi'e  endeavouring  to  improve  it  with  a  brush,  I  discovered  more 

lous  spots  and  milky  ways  than  ever  met  the*  gaze  of  an  astronomer 
jgh  his  telescope.    At  the  risk  of  giving  dire  offence  to  the  royal 
;iils,  I  obliterated  many  of  these  celestial  systems  with  turpentine, 
c  :  verted  an  old  hat  into  a  new  one  by  the  aid  of  warm  beer,  took  my 
V  :-:iug  stick  and  bundle,  and  commenced  my  journey  to  the  Swedish 

'  jout  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  I  encountered  groups  of 
ers,  seated  at  the  entrances  of  ten's  and  cottages.  They  were  men 
mely  aspect,  well  clothed,  and  of  peaceable  depcrtment. 
J  an  ofiicer  of  some  rank,  who  incjuired  my  object  in  approaching 
r.rnp,  I  mentioned  the  invitati.n  of  Scifcrt.  He  treatedme  with  the 
ct  due  to  my  sacred  oflSce,  and  in  tern-.s  of  courtesy  and  kindness 
me,  that  my  friend  was  quartered  near  the  castle  gate, 
iticipating  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  from  Seifert,  I  was  not 
le  surprised  by  his  altered  kok  and  manner.  He  was  sitting  with 
■1  arms  and  clouded  asj-  ert;  and  did  not  immediately  reply  to  my 
il  address,  nor  even  acknowledge  my  presecce  by  look  or  gesture. 
i:gch  he  coldly  replied, — 

uood  morning,  Albert.  Excuse  my  reception  of  you,  but  I  thought 
-^poi.ftment  had  been  for  to-morro^y." 

;  ■  the  stein  expression  of  his  features  relaxed  into  kindness 
ty  ;  he  started  from  his  seat,  seized  my  h^nd  aiTectiunately, 
:rncd,  with  visible  emotion, — 
it  is  well,  hoTTever,  that  you  have  arrivcl  to-day,  for  possibly  you 
ii-itfoui:d  me  in  existence  to-majroTr." 

';ood  God!"  I  ejaculated,  "  what  calamity  has  befallen  you,  Seiftjt? 

you  by  any  fault  or  njisfortune  lost  the  royal  favour  Z" 
en  tire  contrary,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  of  si  igular  meaning; 

king  has  jn-t  granted  me  a  signal  and  unprecedented  favour." 

■  th'.n  closed  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  contjncd  in  a  lower 

,  —  -r 

w  .ery  human  being,  Albert,  has  hi^  weak  side,  and  even  a  great 
is  but  a  man.    The  failing  of  our  heroic  Gus(avu-)  is  that  of  iiior- 
e  devotion.    He  is  the  high  jriest  as  well  as  the  general  of  his 
y,  and  no  superannuated  devotee  c^n  surpass  him  in  praying,  weep- 
i and  psatm-shiging.    I  give  1  im  full  credit  for  zeal  and  since  ity, 
for  it  isimpossible  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  can  stoop  to  hypocrisy; 
t>nt  among  various  unmilitarj-  rcg';laiions  which  have  sprung  irom  this 
''-.ua  enthusiasm,  lie  has  forbidi!en  dueh  unJer'  the  penalty  of 

re  I  would  havb  intemiptcfl  him. 

Hxcuae  me,  Albert,"  be  continued,  "  I  know  a'l  that  you  would  say 
0  subject;  I  know  tha^,  as  a  clergyman,  you  rou.st  vindicate  this 
rdlty  of  Gustavus;  hut  kings  and  curates  are  privileged  men.  The 
<-  aie  not  very  tenacious  cf  the  point  d'honnevr;  and  when  a  king 
ulted,  he  wages  war  on  a  large  scale,  and  arrays  nation  against 
'fi  to  avenge  his  private  quarrels.    For  instance,  what  was  the 
ofLf-ipzic  but  a  duel  between  Gustavus  Adolpr.us  and  Ferdin.^nd 
r^r  rather  Maximilian  of  Bavaria?    I  must,  however,  do  him  the 
';  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  at  length  relaxed  the  severity  of  this 
.'.ion,  and  has  permitted  me  to  measure  swords  with  Captain  Bar- 
i;  but  on  condition  that  the  duel  shall  take  place  in  ti  e  baronial 
>r  t'le  castle,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  stair-ollicers 
•  will  be  open  to  the  public,  and  I  will  procure  you  a  good 
intcl  igent  companion,  lliat  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
ivail  myself  of  his  majesty's  graciout  permission  to  humble 
,  ii'ieand  insole:  ce  of  my  op;onent.  You  are  a  classical  man,  Albert, 
may  readily  suppose  that  you  are  beholding  a  mor'al  combat  of 
1  itora,  for  the  encounter  wi  1  only  terminate  with  the  r'cath  of  one 
'-ih.    In  return  for  this  gratification,"  he  added,  with  a  careless 
•,  "you  must  pledge  yourself  i9  read  the  service  of  the  dead  over 
my  remains,  should  I  fall,  and  to  compose  fjr  me  a  Latin  epitaph  in 


flowing  hexameters.  And  now,  my  beloved  Albert,  farewell.  I  must 
go  and  apparel,  for  it  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  perform  tragedy 
before  spectators  of  such  exalted  rank  in  any  but  full  dress." 

'•Strange  being!"  I  here  impatiently  exclaimed,  "you  speak  of  a 
deadly  coii:bat  as  you  would  of  a  pageant!  Cease  this  uni  allpwed 
levity,  aad  tell  me  in  plai  i  language  what  is  the  nature  of  this  insult, 
which  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  V 

"  Last  night  at  suppef,"  he  replied.     Barstrom  called  me  a  German 
coxcomb,  and  1  returnad  the  compliment  by  calling  him  a  Swedish 
bear.    A  defiance  !o  mortal  combat  immediately  ensued  ;  the  king's 
I  coiisent  was  obtained,  and  this  day  will  prove  whether  the  bear  shall 
i  give  the  coxcomb  a  mortal  squeeze,  or  be  compelled  to  dance  to  the 
!  coxcomb's  fiddle." 

I  With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment,  and  shortly  returned  with  a 
•  Saxon  subaltern  of  mature  age  and  intelligent  physiognomy.    He  told 

him  to  accompany  me  to  the  gallery  of  the  castle-hall  and  to  procure  for 

me  a  commodious  seat. 

Tlurnderstiuck  at  this  intelligence,  I  left  the  quarters  of  Seifert,  and 

approached  the  castle  ia  silent  consternation.    My  companion  gave  me 

a  look  of  humourous  meaning,  and  remarked,  while  he  offered  me  a 

pinch  of  snufF, — 

"  All  this  is  doubtless  above  your  comprehension,  reverend  sir.  It  is 
almost  above  mine,  although  I  have  lived  above  half  a  century,  and 
have  made  some  use  of  my  opportunities.  Perhaps,  l:oAvev2r,  you,  who 
have  studied  at  the  university,  can  explain  to  me  why  no  man  likes  to 
be  called  by  his  proper  name.  I  have  known  Captain  Seifert  for  a 
twelvemonth — I  have  seen  him  in  ba'tle— and,  God  knows!  he  wields 
his  sabte  as  vrell  as  he  does  his  tongue,  which  U  no  small  praise,  be- 
cause he  surpasses  most  men  in  wit  and  knowledge ;  but  I  raainta,in, 
nevertheless,  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  coxcomb.  Captain  Barstrom  is 
also  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery,  and  he  had  once  the  good  fortune 
to  save  the  king's  life,  but  in  manner  he  is  a  wild  beast;  and  why  he 
should  take  oiTence  at  the  very  characteristic  appellation  of  a  '  Swedish 
bear,'  puzzles  me  exceedingly." 
^  I  followed  my  conductor  into  the  gallery,  which  was  crowded  with 
citizens,  who  readily,  however,  made  way  for  me  and  my  escort,  and  we 
gained  a  position  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  arena  below.  The 
royal  guards,  a  fine  body  of  men,  in  light  blue  coats  and  steel  cuirasses, 
lined  bi:th  sides  of  the  spacious  hall,  and  their  polished  battle-axes 
flashed  brightly  from  the  tops  of  their  long  black  lances. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  "that  these  fine  body-guards 
are  the  king's  favourite  regiment?" 

"  Gustavus  is  a  father  to  all  his  soldiers,"  answered  the  subaltern  ; 
"  and,  incrcdib'e  as  it  may  appear  lo  you,  he  knows  personally  almost 
every  Sv.-ede  in  his  army,  has  conversed  with  most  of  them,  and  ad- 
dressed them  even  by  name.  The  entire  Swedish  force  is  as  well 
equipped  as  the  men  before  you.  On  this  point  the  munificent  Gus-. 
tavus  diirpis  \nilcly  f:om  Cpipoial  Skelesto:^  as  he  always  ealjs  Tilly.' 
f  he  old  I^avarian  maintains  tt.at  a  polished  musket  and  a  ragged  sol- 
dier set  olfcacli  other.  The  Swedish  monarch  studies  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  soldiers  collectively,'  and  indulges  no  preference  for  the 
guarcis.  Indeed  he  has  been  often  heard  to  say  that  he  trusted  not  in' 
body-guards,  but  in  the  prpvidence  of  God  " 

During  this  discussion,  the  castle  hall  had  become  gradually  crowded 
with  officers  in  Swedish  and  Saxon  unifprms.  Suddenly  the  loud 
clash  of  spurs  and  voices  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  deep  and  re- 
spectful silence.  The  Jofty  folding-doors  M'crc  thrown  open,  and  with  a, 
beating  heart  and  aching  eye  balls  I  awaited  a  fust  view  of  the  mighty 
feiiStayus. 

A  la  1  man  entered  the  hall,  sp,u-e  in  body,  but  stout  and  muscular 
in  limb.  His  fcr<  bead  was  lofty  hiul  commanding,  his  eye-brows  were 
prominent  and  bushy,  and  his  nose  had  the  curve  of  a  hawk's.  Good 
feeling  and  intelligence  were  finely  blended  in  his  physiognomy;  but 
the  powerful  glance  of  his  deep-set  eyes  was  softened  and  shaded  by  an 
expression  of  set'led  melancholy.  He  saluted  right  and  left  with  much 
uibaniiy,  proceeded  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  stood  with  folded 
arms  and  absiracted  gaze,  evidently  unconscioKS  of  the  passing  scene. 

"  That  is  a  personage  pf  high  rank,"  1  observed  ;  "but  it  cannot  be 
tbe  king.  I  have  understood  that  Gus  avus  is  robust  in  person,  and 
has  a  full  and  jovial  countenance." 

"  That  field-officer,"  replied  the  subaltern,  "is  the  king's  right  arm, 
the  admirable  Gustavus  Horn,  whose  division  was  immediately  opposed 
to  Tilly  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  is  at  once  a  terrible  warrior  and  a 
noble-minded  man.  I  could  relate  many  instances  of  his  humanity  and 
forbearance." 

"  But  why,"  said  I,  "that  expre-'-sion  of  sadness  in  his  countenance?" 

"He  has  recently  lost  an  excellent  wife  and  two  lovely  children," 
answered  my  companion,  "by  a  contagious  malady.  He  clasped  their 
dead  bodies  in  a  long  embrace,  and  sent  them  in  a  silver  colli n  to 
Sweden  for  interment.  But  you  nncst  not  overlook  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern,  tbe  tail  and  majestic  figure  approaching  General  Jiorn.  Ob- 
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serve  his  fine  open  countenance,  exactly  what  the  Italians  call  a  viso 
sciollo.  He  is  no  Cardinal  Richelieu — no  Machiavel ;  and  yet  as  cun- 
ning as  the  devil.  He  is  of  a  mild  and  tranquil  temperament,  and 
aiFords  a  noble  proof  that  an  honest  man  may  he  a  clever  fellow.  Ob- 
serve how  cordially  he  presses  the  hand  of  his  son-in-law,  and  endea- 
vours to  console  him.  The  wife  of  Gustavus  Horn  was  his  favourite 
daughter,  but  his  grief  for  her  loss  is  not  outwardly  visible.  The  king, 
who  is  a  man  of  quick  feelings,  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  this 
singular  composure  on  so  trying  an  occasion,  and  called  him  a  cold- 
blooded animal.  But  what  think  you  was  the  chancellor's  reply ?  'If 
my  cold  blood  did  not  occasionally  damp  your  majesty's  fire,  the  con- 
flagration would  become  inextinguishable.'  Gustavus  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  remark,  nor  does  any  man 
in  Sweden  better  understaad  the  value  of  Oxenstiern's  cool  judgment 
and  comprehensive  understanding.  Had  the  chancellor's  feeling  been 
more  acute  and  obvious,  his  mind  would  have  been  proportionably  de- 
ficient in  that  consummate  power  and  self-balance  which  have  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  so  much  for  his  king  and  counti3\  Look  at  that 
impetuous  young  soldier,  who  is  striding  rapidly  up  the  hall — I  mean 
t^  e  one  whose  locks  are  combed  over  his  forehead,  after  the  newest 
mode,  instead  of  being  brushed  upwards  in  the  lion-fashion,  like  the 
hair  of  Gustavus  and  the  chancellor." 

"Hah!"  I  replied,  "that  is  my  own  illustrious  sovereign,  Prince 
Bernard  of  Weimar.  I  have  often  met  him  when  we  were  chilaren,  on 
the  stairs  of  Luther's  tower,  near  Eisenach,  and  he  always  honoured  me 
with  a  friendly  greeting.  He  bas  shot  up  into  manly  strength  and 
beauty;  and,  if  I  read  correctly  his  impatient  gesture  and  flashing  eye, 
he  is  a  man  of  daring  and  impetuous  character." 

"Right,"  answered  the  subaltern.  "  He  is  young  and  inexperienced; 
but  there  are  within  him  all  the  elements  of  another  Gustavus.  Od- 
serve  how  eagerly  he  approaches  General  Horn,  and  how  cordially  he 
embraces  him.  The  general  has  manv  claims  upon  the  esteem  of  this 
headlong  youth,  who  has  sometimes  in  the  field  dared  to  dispute  the 
judgment  and  the  orders  of  the  veteran  commander  ;  but  at  length  he 
saw  his  errors,  and  redeemed  them  nobly,  by  proving  himself  soldier 
enough  to  submit  to  his  superior  in  rank,  and  man  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge in  public  his  own  rashness  and  inexperience." 

"  Wiio  is  that  grave-looking  field-officer,"  I  inquired,  "who  has  just 
entered,  and  is  so  cordially  saluted  by  every  one  ?" 

"Ah,  my  good  and  reverend  sir!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  you  see 
there  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  advantages  of  war  over  peace,  and 
especially  in  the  Swedish  service.  In  peaceable  times  the  signal  merits 
of  that  man  would  not  have  raised  him  from  obscurity.  He  is  Colonel 
Stahlhantsch,  a  Finlander,  In  his  youth  he  was  a  footman,  and  now 
he  is  the  equal  in  military  rank,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Duke  Ber- 
nard, But  he  is  a  highly-gifted  man,  and,  amongst  other  accomplish- 
ments, is  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language.  He  gained  this 
knowledge  when  in  the  service  of  Sir  Patrick  Ruthven,  and  it  has  en- 
abled him  to  render  some  valuable  aid  to  the  king,  who  speaks  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  as  fluently  as  his  native  tongue,  but  is  ig- 
norant of  English." 

My  companion  was  liere  interrupted  by  the  loud  cheers  of  a  numerous 
assemblage  in  the  court-yard.  The  window  being  immediately  behind 
us,  we  had  only  to  reverse  our  posi;ion  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
spacious  enclosure,  crowded  with  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  The 
pressure  was  terrific,  and  yet  no  soldiers  were  employed  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  approaching  monarch  and  his  retinue.  The  assembled 
people  showed  their  fense  of  thi.s  forebearance,  by  uncovering  their 
heads,  and  giving  way  respectfully  as  he  advanced.  I  now  beheld  a 
large  man  on  hsrseback,  plainly  attired  in  a  suit  of  grey  cloth.  He 
had  a  green  feather  in  his  hat,  and  was  mounted  cn  a  large  spotted  white 
horse  of  singular  beauty  and  magnificent  action.  I  required  no  prompt- 
ing to  tell  me  that  this  was  the  great  Gustavus. 

"Behold!"  exclaimed  my  cicerone,  "how  slowly  he  rides  across  the 
castle-yard.  He  is  afraid  that  his  mettlesome  courser  may  injure  the 
thoughtless  children  perpetually  crossing  his  path;  and,  being  near 
sighted,  he  shades  his  eyes  whh  his  hand." 

"  The  king  is  very  plainly  attired,"  I  remarked  ;  "  but  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished by  nature  needs  not  the  aid  of  dress.  His  features  are  finely 
moulded  and  full  of  dominion  ;  but  his  person,  although  majestic  and 
imposing,  is  somewhat  too  corpulent." 

"Not  an  ounce  too  much  of  him,"  replied  sornewl'' at  abruptly  the 
subaltern.  "  He  is  not  a  hf  avier  man  th.an  the  heroic  Charlemagne,  or 
Rolf  the  Galloper,  who  founded  the  i)Owerful  state  of  Normandy;  and 
in  activity  of  body  and  mind,  he  is,  at  least,  their  equal." 

Unwilling  to  irritate  this  partizan  of  Gustavus  by  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, I  remarked  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  king's  horse. 

"  A  fine  horse,"  he  r.'plicd ;  "  ho  is  the  hobby  of  Gustavus,  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  this  foil)lc,  he  has  too  often  exp  'sed  to  imminent 
peril,  a  life  on  which  hinges  the  fate  of  Protestant  Europe.  On  all  oc- 
casions,  and  even  in  important  engagements,  he  persists  in  riding 


horses  easily  distinguishable  from  all  others.  A  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  a  horse-dealer  brought  into  the  camp  a  noble  charger, 
very  peculiarly  roaiked  and  coloured.  This  fellow  was  a  spy  employe^ 
by  the  base  and  cowardly  Austrians,  who  .calculated  that  Gustavus 
would  ride  this  fine  animal  in  the  approaching  engagement,  and  become 
an  easy  mark  for  their  bullets." 

"And  who,"  I  inquired,  "is  that  broad-shouldered  hero,  with  a 
clear,  dark  complexion,  accompanied  by  a  fine  youth  in  the  garb  of  a 
student?" 

"That  man  of  bone  and  muscle,"  he  replied,  "is  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  Banner,  a  name  admirably  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  is 
truly  a  living  standard,  and,  in  the  wildest  tumult  of  the  battle,  stands 
firm  as  a  castle-tower,  rallies  round  hira  the  bewildered  solders,  and 
leads  them  on  again  to  combat  and  to  victory.  His  noble  daring  can- 
not, however,  be  unknown  to  you.  How  much  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
also  show  you  those  valiant  soldiers,  Collenburg  and  Teufel.  Alas  ! 
they  fell  on  the  field  of  Leipsic.  That  fine-looking  youth,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  whisper,  "is  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  bom,  however, 
before  his  marriage.  Such  an  accident  may  happen  to  the  best  of  men 
in  the  days  of  youthful  riot;  and  to  kings,  who  are  greatly  tempted,  we 
should  be  greatly  tolerant.  When  Gustavus  married,  he  undertook,  in 
good  faith,  to  become  the  husband  of  one  woman,  and  he  has  ever  been 
a  mcdel  of  conjugal  tenderness  and  fidelity." 

During /these  details,  the  king  had  entered  the  hall,  and  taken  a 
chair  upon  a  raised  platform  at  the  upper  end  ;  his  chancellor  and  stalF 
officers  standing  on  each  side  of  him.  Suddenly  the  lively  and  beauti- 
ful march,  which  had  greeted  the  entrance  of  Gustavus,  ceased;  the 
king  nodded  to  the  band,  and  the  wind  instruments  began  to  play  ihe 
solemn  dead-march,  usually  performed  when  a  condemned  officer  is 
going  to  execution.  The  large  folding-doors  again  opened,  and  two 
black  coffins  were  brought  in  by  soldiers,  moving  in  slow  time  to  the 
saddening  music,  and  followed  by  a  tall  and  harsh-looking  man,  with 
uncovered  head  and  vulgar  features.  He  wore  a  red  cloak,  which  but 
partially  concealed  a  glittering  blade  of  unusual  breadth,  and  resembling 
rather  a  surgical  instrument  than  a  weapon.  "What  does  all  this  por- 
tend ?"  I  eagerly  inquired  from  my  old  companion,  who  had  hitherto 
answered  all  my  queries  with  singular  intelligence,  and  in  language  far 
above  his  apparent  condition.  Without,  however,  removing  his  eager 
gaze  from  this  singular  spectacle  below,  he  briefly  answered — "Those 
are  two  coffins,  and  that  man  with  the  red  cloak  and  sword  is  the  pro- 
vost marshal."  The  coffins  were  placed  in  two  corners  of  the  hall,  the 
headsman  retreated  behind  the  body-guards,  the  music  ceased,  and 
Gustavus  spoke  to  the  following  eflTect,  with  an  impressive  dignity 
of  look,  voice,  and  language,  which  no  time  will  erase  from  my  re- 
collection : — 

"  My  beloved  soldiers  and  friends!  It  is  well-known  to  you,  that 
after  mature  deliberation  with  my  faithful  counsellors  and  field  officers, 
1  have  forbidden  duels  in  my  aimy,  under  pain  of  death  to  the  offend- 
ing parties.  My  brave  generals  expressed  their  entire  approval  of  this 
regulation,  and  recorded  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  there  is  no  es- 
sential connexion  between  duelling  and  the  true  honour  of  a  soldier, ' 
and  that  a  conscientious  avoidance  of  a  single  combat  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  heroic  courage  and  an  elevated  sense  of  honour. 

"  The  soldier  must  be  animated  by  a  just  cause,  or  his  courage  is 
worthless  as  the  embroidery  of  his  uniform ;  an  ornament,  but  not  a 
virtue.    During  the  middle  ages,  duelling  was,  perhaps,  expedient,  te 
counterbalance  the  enormous  evils  which  grew  out  of  a  lawless  state  of, 
society  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  rude  and  chivalrous  habits  of 
that  savage  period  were  redeemed  by  no  small  portion  of  honourable  \ 
and  devotional  feeling.    Let  us,  then,  prefer  the  substance  to  the , 
shadow,  and  model  our  conduct  by  the  better  qualities  of  our  an- 
cestors, instead  of  copying  their  romantic  exaggerations  and  abjurdities. 
The  lawless  days  of  chivalry  are  gone  by.    They  have  been  succeeded,  \ 
throughout  Christian  Euroj^e,  by  settled  governments  and  institutions, 
which,  however  imperfect,  afford  comparative  security  to  person  and 
property.    Why,  then,  will  civilised  men  cling  to  the  savage  customs  of 
a  savage  period  ?    And  why  are  we  Protestants  ?    Why  are  we  in  arms  , 
against  Catholics  1    Is  it  not  solely  because  they  forbid  us  to  keep  pace  , 
with  an  improved  state  of  knowledge,  civil  and  religious  ?    Some  of 
you  will,  perhaps,  coniend,  that  an  occasional  duel  is  favourable  to  dis- 
cipline and  good  manners  ;  but,  a  e  you  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
Catholic  ( flicc rs  who  fight  duels  with  impunity,  bear  any  comparison 
with  mine  in  urbanity  and  discipline?    And  do  you  attach  any  value  to 
that  base  and  cowardly  complaisance,  which  springs  from  the  fear  of 
death  ?    Believe  me,  gentlemen,  in  a  well-disciplined  army,  there  will 
always  be  an  immense  majority  of  brave  men,  whose  courtesy  is 
prompted  by  good  fpeling  and  common  sense;  and,  where  the  great 
majority  is  civilised,  rudeness  becomes  the  exception  to  the  rule,  an^ 
meets  with  merited  coinenipt  and  avoidai^ce. — Why,  tben,  will  eve^ 
men  of  tried  courage  apply  a  remedy  so  strong  aa  mortal  combat  to 
an  evil  so  trivial  ?" 
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Here  Gustavus  paused,  and  fixed  his  eagle  eyes  upon  the  duellists, 
who  stood,  with  folded  arras  and  sullen  mien,  in  the  centra  of  the  hall. 
Their  very  souls  seemed  to  quail  under  his  searching  glance  ;  their  eyes 
fell,  and  the  dark  red  hue  of  conscioas  guilt  suffused  their  cheeks  and 
foreheads.    The  royal  orator  resumed. 

'•  And  yet  we,  this  day,  behold  two  officers  of  acknowledged  bravery, 
who  have  yielded  to  this  insane  impulse,  and  who,  perhaps,  flatter 
themselves  that  their  readiness  to  stake  life  will  excite  admiration  and 
astonishment.  I  had  given  them  credit  for  better  heads  and  better 
hearts,  and  I  lament  exceedingly  their  infatuation.  There  are  some  in- 
dividuals, whose  gloomy  and  ferocious  temperament  betrays  their 
natural  affinity  to  the  tiger  and  the  hyena  ;  whose  pride  is  not  ennobled 
by  a  spark  of  honourable  feeling;  whose  courage  is  devoid  of  genero- 
sity; who  have  no  sympathies  in  common  with  their  fellow- men;  and 
who  find  a  horrible  gratification  in  hazarding  their  lives  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  any  one  whose  enjoyment  of  life,  health,  and  reason, 
is  greater  than  their  own.  I  thank  the  Almighty  that  this  demoniacal 
spirit  prevails  not  in  my  army  ;  and  should  it  unfortunately  animate 
any  of  my  soldiers,  they  have  my  free  permission  to  join  the  gipsy 
camps  of  Tilly  and  Wallensteln." 

The  Swedish  generals  here  exchanged  looks  and  nods  of  proud  gra- 
tification, and  Prmce  Burnard  of  Wiemar,  whose  fine  eyes  flashed  with 
ungovernable  delight,  advanced  a  step  towards  the  royal  orator,  as  if  he 
would  have  expressed  his  approbation  by  a  cordial  embrace.  Con- 
troliiug,  however,  with  visible  effort,  this  sudden  impulse,  he  resumed 
his  place.  Meanwhile,  the  king  exchanged  a  glance  of  friendly  in- 
teUigence  with  his  chancellor,  and  continued  in  a  tone  of  diminished 
severity, — 

"You  will,  probably,  gentlemen,  charge  me  with  inconsistency  in 
thus  sanctioning  a  public  duel,  after  my  promulgation  of  a  general 
order  against  the  practice  of  duelling.  There  are,  however,  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  duel,  to  explain  which,  and  to  vindicate 
myself,  I  have  requested  your  presence  on  this  occasion.  The  gentle- 
men before  you.  Captains  Barstrom  and  Seifert,  are  well  known  as 
officers  of  high  and  deserved  reputation.  Barstrom  has  evinced  heroic 
courage  on  many  occasions,  and  he  saved  my  life  in  the  Polish  war, 
when  I  was  bareheaded  and  surrounded— Syrot  having  struck  off  my 
iion  cap,  which  heretic  head-gear  the  Austrians  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Lo- 
retto.  I  knighted  Barstrom  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  relying  upon 
his  good  sense  and  moderation,  I  proraised  to  grant  him  a  free  boon. 
He  never  availed  himself  of  this  pledge  until  yesterday,  when  he  so- 
licited my  permission  to  meet  Captain  Seifeit  in  single  combat. 

"  Seifert  had  studied  chivalry  at  German  universities,  and  to  good  pur- 
pose, if  we  may  judge  of  the  brilliant  valour  which  made  him  a  captain 
on  tne  field  of  Leipsic.  He  has  endeavoured  to  prove  to  me,  by  dif- 
ferent  Greek  and  Latin  scraps,  that  I  ought  to  sanction  this  duel ;  but 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  forward  old  Homer  himself  in  evidence, 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  very  fastidious  in  points  of  etiquette.  For 
instance,  Achilles  called  Agamemnon  "a  drunkard,  with  the  look  of  a 
dog  and  the  valour  of  a  deer."  Seifert,  however,  is  not  a  man  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  either  classical  or  Christian  authorities ;  his  reason  lies  in 
prostrate  adoration  before  the  shrine  of  false  honour,  that  Moloch  of  the 
dark  ages,  around  which  the  chivalry  of  that  period  danced,  until  their 
giddy  brams  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong. 

"  Thus  solemnly  pledged  to  two  irreconcilable  obligations,  how  can  I 
extricate  myself  from  a  predicament  so  embarrassing  ?  I  have  ex- 
hausted my  powers  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  in  vain  endeavours 
to  accomplish  a  reeonciliation.  My  promise  of  a  free  boon  to  Barstrom 
I  cannot  honourably  retract ;  nor  can  I,  for  his  sake,  infringe  upon  the 
salutary  law  so  long  established.  Happily  one  al  ernative  remains. 
iJe  it  to!  Their  savage  propensities  shall  be  gratified,  and  I  will  wit- 
ness their  chivalrous  courage  and  heroic  contempt  of  life.  Now,  gentlp- 
men  !  draw,  and  do  your  worst!  Fight  until  the  death  of  one  shall 
prove  the  other  the  better  swordsman ;  but,  mark  well  the  consequence  • 
Boon  as  one  of  you  is  slain,  my  executioner  shall  strike  off  the  head  of 
ine  other.  Thus  my  pledge  to  Bar»trom  will  be  redeemed,  and  the 
law  against  duelling  will  remain  inviolate." 

n*!fTv.^!l'**Z"'  "^'^^  *°  speak  ;-the  solemn  dead  march  was  re- 
peated by  the  band-the  coffins  were  brought  nearer  to  the  duellists 
and  the  gnm-visaged  executioner  again  came  into  view,  with  hi«  hor- 
m  e  weapon     At  this  awful  moraent  I  beheld  Seifert  and  Barstrom 

.^i^r°  ♦  T  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Gustavus,  and 

•upplicate  for  mercy.  ' 

"Mercy  depends  not  upon  me,  but  upon  yourselves,"  mildly  replied 

ll^l"!'  ''^"^       "-^^'l-    "  If  you  do  not  fight,  the  exe- 


fight,  the  exe- 

Dan.erf  h       ,  °*^^"P^tion  here."    These  words  were  accom- 

panied by  a  glance  of  the  headsman,  who  immediate  y  quif  ed  the  hall 
t»v„  .  are  sincerely  desirous,"  continued  Gus- 

li^^X  °^  '"en  and  ^ood  Chris- 

.^k"  at  once  relinquish  every  hostile  feeling, 

wa  embrace  each  other  as  friends." 


cutloner  will  fir^d 
by  a  side  dof7r 


The  duellists  instantly  flew  into  each  others  arms.  Gustavus  raised 
his  folded  hands  and  kingly  features  in  devotional  feeling  towards 
Heaven,  and  the  chancellor  gave  a  signal  to  the  band,  which  played 
a  fine  hymn  on  recoiiciliation  and  brotherly  love.  I  now  heard,  with 
inexpressible  delight,  the  king,  Oxensteirn,  Horn,  Banner,  Stahlhautsh, 
and  Prince  Bernard,  with  tiie  assembled  officers  and  guards,  singing  the 
impressive  verses  of  Luther,  with  beautiful  accuracy  of  time  and  tone. 
The  magnificenT;  bass  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  easily  distinguished 
by  its  organ-like  fulness  and  grandeur;  it  resembled  the  deep  low 
breathing  of  a  silver  trumpet,  ,-nd  although  forty  years  have  rolled 
over  my  head  since  I  heard  it,  the  rich  and  solemn  tones  of  the  royal 
singer  still  vibrate  upon  my  memory. 

The  hallowed  feeling  spread  through  hall  and  gallery,  and  every  one 
who  could  sing  joined  with  fervour  in  the  sacred  song.  Even  my  old 
subaltern,  whose  voice  was  painfully  harsh  and  unmusical,  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  hymn  book  and  a  pair  of  copper  spectacles;  his  tones  were 
tremulous  and  discordant;  but,  in  my  estimation,  his  musical  defi- 
ciencies were  amply  redeemed  by  the  tears  which  rolled  down  his  hol- 
low and  time-worn  cheeks. 

Thus  was  this  terrible  camp  scene  converted,  as  if  by  miracle  or 
magic,  into  a  solemn,  and,  surely,  an  acceptable  service  of  the  Almighty. 


Loh<lon. 


DEATH  AND  SLEEP. 

AN  ALLEGORY, 

Two  brother  angels,  twins  in  love  and  birth, 
Travers'd  in  mutual  intercourse  the  earth; 
Upon  a  hill,  near  which  a  village  rose. 
They  laid  them  down  to  take  a  sweet  repose ; 
A  deep,  a  mournful  stillness  reigns  around. 
The  village  chimes  are  hush'd,  nor  e'en  a  sound 
Disturbs  the  tranquil  air ;  the  silent  night 
Steals  on  apace,  and  claims  her  ancient  right. 
At  length  arose,  from  off  the  mossy  ground, 
The  genius  of  sleep,  and  scatters  round 
His  unseen  poppies  with  a  lib'ral  hand. 
The  breeze  of  ev'ning,  then,  at  his  command. 
Bears  them  upon  its  wings,  unto  the  walls 
Of  the  tir'd  husbandman  ;  sweet  slumber  falls 
Upon  the  villagers ;  from  him  who,  grey 
With  wintry  age,  and  tottering  to  decay. 
Leans  on  his  staff,  unto  the  dimpling  child 
That  careless  sleeps  within  the  cradle  mild. 
He  makes  the  sick  awhile  their  pains  forego ; 
The  poor  their  cares  ;  the  sorrowful  their  woe. 
His  bounteous  task  and  pleasing  toil  then  o'er, 
Again  he  laid  himself  as  erst  before, 
Recumbent  at  his  serious  brother's  side, 
And  thus  soliloquiz'd  with  generous  pride  : 
"  When  the  fair  lace  of  blushing  morn  appears, 
And  with  its  presence  all  creation  cheers ; 
When  the  shrill  matin  of  the  lark  awakes 
The  rustic  hinds,  and  every  one  betakes 
Himself  to  labour;  when  to  Heaven  ascend 
Their  morning  orisons;  their  constant  fiiend. 
Refreshing  sleep,  will  never  be  forgot, 
But  loud  his  praise  resound  from  every  cot. 
What  i  leasure  to  our  happy  hands  are  given. 
To  be  the  bounteous  messengers  of  Heaven 
To  all  mankind,  and  with  an  unseen  hand 
To  scatt.r  blessings  over  every  Innd." 
Thus  spoke  the  friennly  angel,  and  his  eye 
Beam'd  forth  beu'gnity  and  Heavenly  joy. 
"Ah,  me!"  the  genius  of  dfath  rejoin'd, 
"  Why  cauEot  I  be  lauded  by  mankind? 
Alas  !"  said  he,  while  from  his  eye  there  ran 
A  tear  immortal,  "  I  am  deem'd  by  man 
The  bane  of  all  his  peace."    "  Ob,  say  not  so, 
My  brother,"  said  the  genius;  "well  we  know, 
When  the  last  trumpet's  awful  blast  shall  sound, 
And  summon  an  uprising  world  around. 
The  righteous  will  t)iy  benefactions  bless. 
And  all  thy  friendship  thankfully  confess. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ?  sons  of  one  kivd  sire. 
Whose  works  we  do,  whose  wonders  we  admire?" 
"'Tis  true,"  the  genius  of  death  replies. 
The  tears  still  sparkling  in  his  heavenly  eyes; 
Then  clasp'd  his  brother  closely  to  his  breast, 
And  in  a  kind  embrace  they  sank  to  rest. 
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MIRANDA ; 

OR, 

THE   HEIRESS   OF   THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

Twitter  now  heard  the  confused  murmur  of  a  number  of  voices,  and 
then  he  heard  one  man  say  distinctly, — 

"  If  so  be  as  there  lies  a  murderer  in  the  vapgon,  arn't  I  parochial? 
Bring  him  out.  Hold  him  fast,  and  then  you'll  see  how  I'Jl  mystify 
him.    Am.  I  a  beadle,  or  am  I  not — eh? — eh?    Nobo  y  says  no.    I  is." 

"  Ah!  Mr.  Fitch,"  said  a  thin,  cracked,  fenjale  voice,  "  you  may  be 
very  good  for  a  sturdy  vagrant,  or  a  little  boy  as  plays  marbles  on  a 
Sunday,  but  don't  you  have  anything  to  do  with  znurdtrers,  theve's  a  gcod 
man." 

"  Woman,  woman,"  cried  the  insulted  beadle,  "  you  are  a  female 
■woman,  and  consekevently  anti-parochial — show  me  the  ruffian — five 
or  six  of  you  hold  him  tight,  and  leave  him  to  me.  A-a-hera — a-hem — 
a-hem." 

"  I  will  surrender  myself  to  tbat  man,"  thought  Twitter,  "  and  get 
him  to  have  confidence  in  my  quietness,  after  which  I  can  escape  from 
him,  if  needs  be,  at  the  expense  of  his  very  life — but  he  won't  re- 
sist me." 

A  crowd  of  people  now  appeared  at  the  tail  of  the  waggon,  and  the 
maniac,  jumping  out  among  them,  suddenly  created  so  much  con- 
sternation, that  they  ru!^hed  aw^y  in  all  diiections,  the  most  astonishir  g 
thing  being  the  sudden  diiappearance  of  Mr.  Fitch,  the  beadle,  who, 
as  we  dislike  mysteries,  we  may  as  well  stale  at  once,  crept  under  the 
waggon,  which,  moreover,  gave  him  all  the  appearance  of  having  sud- 
denly disappeared  down  some  trap-door. 

The  maniac  then  reached  his  hand  kito  the  waggon,  and  before 
Twitter  was  aware  of  him,  he  seized  hold  of  his  leg,  and  dragged  him 
out. 

"  Mercy — mercy,"  cried  Twitter;  "  I  surrender  myself  to  the  proper 
authorities.  I  am  an  innocent  man,  and  I  claim  the  protection  of  the 
proper  authorities." 

"  Eh,"  said  the  beadle,  "  that's  me." 

He  slowly  emerged  from  beneath  the  waggon,  and  then  the  maniac 
cried  aloud, — 

"  Who  will  take  charge  of  a  murderer  ?  I  accuse  him.  Who  will 
carry  him  to  Tork  ?" 

Me,"  said  the  beadle.  "  Look  at  me  and  shiver — I'm  a  beadle. 
La  !  take  him  of  course.  My  name  Fitch  will  be  in  all  the  newspapers. 
I  shall  be  called  that  active  and  interprising  beadle  Fitch — ah  ! — hem." 

"  I'm  an  innocent  man,"  said  Twitter,  "  and  a  timid  one.  I  yield 
to  your  authority — quite  yield." 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  a  timid  one  ?" 

"  Very,  sir,  very." 

"  Good.  Then  I'm  a  perfect  lion.  Don't  attempt  to  escape,  or  else 
woe — woe — woe — ahem." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  waggoner,  "  Mr.  Fitch,  I  suspect  the 
fellow  myself.  He  did  go  on  so  talking  to  himself  when  he  got  in  the 
waggon." 

"  Ah !  ah  !  It's  only  fifty  miles  to  Y^rk,  near,  but  I'll  get  all  the 
autherities — all  the  road  to  give  us  a  hoist.  My  chay-cart  will  do  the 
job.    Oh  !  if  I  should  become  the  celebrated  Fitch." 

So  inflamed  was  the  beadle  with  the  piospect  of  celebrity  before 
him,  that  ntthijig  vould  satisfy  him  but  an  immediate  departure  with 
Twitter,  and  having  procured  a  chaise-cart,  he  placed  him  in  with  good 
confidence  in  his  timidity,  and  was  about  to  start,  when  the  maniac 
made  an  effort  to  go  likewise,  which  Mr.  Fitch  by  no  means  approved 
of,  and  whipping  on  the  horse,  he  stopped  the  argun.ent  by  the  force  of 
speed  and  distance. 

***** 

How  hollow  are  human  expectations — how  short  lived  are  human 
glories — Mr.  Fitch— alas!  for  a  beadle's  reputation.  It  wae— but  we 
■will  not  anticipate — comething  serious  did  befall  Mr.  Fitch  with  his 
timid  passenger  that  must  form  part  of  anotlur  chapter  ot  our  rno:jt 
veritable  narrative,  which  is  now  sj  very  near  its  close. 


CHAPTER  CLXI. 

SAMUEL    twitter's    ESCAPE    TROM   MR.   FITCTI,   AND    THAT  GENTLE- 
MAN'S I'ATE.  twitter's  TERROR  AND  ARRIVAL  IN  TBE  VICINITY 

OF  YORK. 

The  situation  of  Samuel  Twitter  was  one  of  some  peril,  and  which 
begat,  by  force  of  circumstances,  which  were  tmminent,  a  proportionate 
degree  of  cunning,  or  wisdom,  as  the  reader  shall  determine.  , 

Whatever  reluctance  he  at  first  felt  to  get  into  the  cart  with  Mr. 


Fitch,  and  be  driven  quietly  to  the  next  authorities,  had  now  vanished 
and  his  desire  to  do  so  was  stronger  than  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  admit.  He  was  soon  Eeated,  Mr.  Fitch  having  both  the  charge 
of  him,  Samuel  Twitter,  and  the  horse  and  chaise. 

Now  a  constable  may  do  either  ;  but  none  savie  a  Fitch  could  under- 
take to  do  both.  Jilr.  Fitch  was  anxious  that  his  prisoner  should  not 
think  him  at  all  in  an  embar.  assed  situation,  and  to  do  this  was  a 
matter  of  serious  thought,  and  when  once  away  from  the  crowd,  he  said, 
in  an  elevated  tone,  aud  easy,  off-hand  manner, — 

"  Prisoner,  are  you  a  limid  man  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Samuel  Twitter,  "  I  am,  very.  Didn't  you  see  how  I 
trembled  when  they  first  pulled  mo  out  of  the  waggon  ?" 

"  Yes — yes,  I  noticed  that.  I  am  not  at  all  timid  or  afraid  myself, 
you  see.  Oh,  dear,  no — no,  not  at  all.  It  "wouldn't  do  for  Filch  the 
beadle  to  be  afraid.  Why,  I  could  never  keep  our  village  in  order,  t 
tell  you,  if  I  were." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  remarked  Twitter.  "  Your  horse  won't  run 
away,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  he's  never  been  known  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  upon' 
parish  business,  too,  with  me  inside;  why — why,  I'd  impound  the  i 
brute  if  he  were  so  much  as  to  cock  his  ears.    But  he's  quiet  enough, 
I'll  go  bail."  '  '     '  ■ 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Twi  ter,  dubiously.  .    ,  -  ' 

"Are  you  timid,  nervous,  frightened,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 
Well — well,  I  ain't  surprised,  considering  how  queerly  you  must  feel, 
your  conscience  must  be  like  a  dead  weight." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Twitter;  " how  far  have  we  come ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  not  tw®  miles  ;  but.  Lord  bless  you,  conscience -tfevcr 
troubles  me,  that's  because  I'm  strong;  morally  and  'tisically  strong." 

"  Eh  ?"  said  Twitter. 

"  Why,  you  see,  morally  strong  is  having  nothing  on  your  mind.  The 
mind,  you  see,  is  like  a  clean  sheet,  you  see  nothing  on  it.  Now,'] 
'tisically  strong  is  werry  much  the  same  thing.    Why,  it  relates  to  the  ; 
corpus,  the  habeas  corpus,  1  believe.    So  you  see  I  am  as  goad  as  two 
men,  for  I  am  strong  in  two  ways." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Twitter,  "  I  wish  I  was  like  yon.  I  think,  in  that  case, 
they  could  only  hang  me  morally  and  not  'tisically,  as  you  see  I  have 
only  moral  faults  and  crimes  to  answer  for." 

Mr.  Fitch  was  considerably  embarrassed  by  this  argument,  and  knew 
not  how  to  consider  it ;  but  he  gravely  shook  his  head  for  some  time  in 
silence,  but  at  length  said, —  ••  ' 

"  It's  all  wcry  well  of  you,  prisoner,  to  talk  after  such  a  fashion  ; 
but  them  ere  lawyers  will  tell  you  something  like  what  they  told  the,' 
man  who  stole  a  halter  with  a  horse  . at  the  end  of  it.  It's  no  use  yditt* 
denying  the  deed,  you  took  both  instead  of- one,  and  you  must  be  traai' 
sported  all  the  longer,  so  I  expects  they'll  hang  you  all  the  longer." 

Samuel  Twitter  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  under  this  intimation, 
and  made  a  motion  indicative  of  his  extreme  disLke  to  anything  ap- 
proaching familiarity  towards  his  neck.  His  object  was  to  get  to  as 
lonely  a  spot  on  the  road  as  possibles,  iaid  escape  from  the  custody  of 
Mr.  Fitch. 

This,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  he  could  not  effect  except  partly  bf 
stratagem,  and  partly  by  force,  though  the  latter  was  of  such  an  easy 
character  that  none  save  Sainuel  Twitter  could  have  hesitated  or  doubted 
for  one  minute. 

They  journeyed  on  for  some  time,  and  many  spots  were  passed  tha* 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  more  resolute  man  than  Samuel 
Twitter;  but  as  each  lonely  spot  was  reached,  his  heart  sank  within  I 
him,  and  desperate  as  his  condition  was;  he  could  not  as  yet  become 
the  a<^sailant.  .. 

The  morning  was  fine,  though  cold,  and  a  sharp  breeze  sprang  up, 
much  to  the  annoyance  Of  Mr.  Fitch  and  his  prisoner,  the  former  de- 
cidedly voting  driving  with  the  wind  in  his  teeth  a  bore,  and  the  latter  ; 
feeling  anything  but  easy  with  an  empty  stori.ach,  and  as  perilously 
placed  as  man  could -well  be.  At  length  Twitter  su^estied  .the  pro- 
priety of  retn.sliment. 

"  Refveshnient  !"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  in  astonishment;  "  a  prisoner-4-a 
murderer  captured  by  mc  think  of  refreshment.    Gcod  God  !  what  a  ] 
state  of  mind  you  must  be  in — how  horribly  hardened.    What  willihe 
world  say  of  me,  who  have  trusted  myself  in  a  cart  with  an  impertinent 
(impenitent)  murderer  ?  my  temerity  will  be  the  theme  of  future  times." 

"  Well,  but  I  am  hungry  and  cold,"  said  Twitter,  "  and  yom  have  no 
right  to  starve  nle." 

"  No  right— no  right;  why,  wh4t  can  you  be  thinking  off  A  mur- 
derer has  no  rights  save  the  prison,  and  may  be  the  gallows;  but  you'll 
be  refreshed  when  you  get  to  York,  and  so  shall  I,  but  it  will  not  be  at 
the  same  shop." 

They  now  jogged  on  for  some  distance.  Mr.  Fitch's  importance  in- 
creased with  his  sense  of  security,  which  was  almost  perfect,  as  Samuel 
Twitter  exhibited  no  signs  of  resistance,  or  even  a  desire  to  escape, 
and  Mr.  Fitch,  always  a  man  of  importance,  was  lifted  up  now  into 
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IS  even  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  conceit,  ami  that  was  ex- 
e  enough,  and  fear  was  a  stranger  to  tiie  great  nnau's  breast,  be- 
...      he  saw  not  the  remotest  danger. 

They  now  neared  a  lonely  and  desolate  spot  near  to  some  lime  quar- 
ries that  were,  indesd,  worked  close  to  the  road  ;  or,  rather,  had  been 
-vrorked,  for  they  were  now  deserted  and  overgrown  with  vegetation. 
This  Samuel  Twitter  thought  would  be  a  good  spot  to  put  his  plan  into 
execution ;  indeed,  he  becacce  sensible,  that  unless  it  were  done 
fHickly  they  would  sooo  get  so  near  York  that  it  would  become,  pro- 
babiy,  impracticable,  or  near  some  village,  and  aid  miglit  be  procured, 
alt  which  reflections  greatly  urged  upon  Twitter's  mind  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action,  and  with  a  desperate  resolve  he  determiaed  to  make 
an  instant  attack  upon  Mr.  Fiieh,  which  he  did  by  starting  up  and 
•eizing  Mr.  Fitch  by  the  collar. 

The  great  man  also  rose  to  his  feet ;  but  this  was  quite  an  involun- 
tar .  act,  for  of  himself  he  would  rather  have  laid  down ;  but  he  recovered 
his  surprise,  and  said,  in  a  loud,  though  tremulous  voice,  while  he  i 
..is  hand  on  Twitter, —  j 
••  Hiiloa— hiiloa,  prisoner,  what's  the  matter  ?    Didn't  you  say  you  , 

jrere  a  timid  roan  ?    Leave  go  your  hold,  or  I'll — I'Jl  " 

"  I  want  to  get  out,"  said  Tv.itter.    "  1 11— I'll — yes,  leave  go,  can't  ! 

;h,  you  blood-thirsty  wretch,"  thought  Mr.  Fitch.    "  Here's  an  | 
.liter.    His  thoughts  are  too  terrible  Tor  utterance.    I  say,  pri- 
.  '  he  added,  aloud;  "  leave  go,  or  I'll  have  you  punlslied  when 
:  to  York." 

y,  but  I  ain't  a  going  to  York,"  said  Twitter,  trembling  so  exces- 
that,  to  any  one  save  Mr.  Fitch;  it  would  have  been  apparent. 
A, .airs  had  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  one  or  the  other  must  succumb; 
bo'h  Were  most  dreadfuLy  afraid  of  each  other,  and  neither  liked  to  give 
way;  but  one  must,  and  Samutl  Twitter  behig  in  by  lar  the  most 
desperate  situation,  despair  supplied  the  place  of  that  courage  that  na- 
ture had  denied  him,  and,  by  a  slight  push,  Mr.  Fitch  fell  flat  on  his 
back  in  the  cart,  crying  out,  in  a  piteous  tone,  to  Samuel  Twitter,  not 
to  strike  a  fallen  man,  and  to  spare  him  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
the  little  Fitches. 

Twitter  did  not  wait  to  hear  all  Mr.  FitcVs  adjuration,  who  was  now 
engaged  in  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  mingled  witli  tTie  creed  in  a 
curiaus  maHner,  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the  cart ;  but,  scrambling 
out  of  the  cart,  he  picked  up  the  whip  and  struck  the  horse  a  blow  ' 
with  it.  ' 

The  animal  made  a  swerve  from  the  spot  where  Samuel  Twitter 
itood,  and  thus  came  near  the  edge  of  the  lime  quarries,  where  it 
tottered  for  a  moment,  anrf  thea  gently  rolled  over  and  over,  till  finally 
the  whole  machine  came  to  a  staftd  atill,  and  the  gallant  Mr.  Fitch  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen, 

Samuel  Twitter  did  not  wait  to  render  him  any  aid,  or  even  to  hear 
his  fate;  but,  lest  posterity  should  think  the  world  lost  the  valuable 
•ervices  of  such  a  functionary,  they  must  know  that  being  in  the  cart 
and  laying  fast  hold  of  the  ssat,  he  kept  his  position,  and  was  finaLy 
compelled  to  do  so,  by  being  thrown  on  his  back,  and  the  cart  on  the 
top  of  him,  like  a  hen  in  a  gigantic  doop. 

On  rushed  Samuel  Twitter  arrcss  fields,  and  woods,  and  roads,  he 
Inew  not  whither,  but  he  had  turned  hij  back  t'osVards  York.  He 
rushed  on  with  a  speed  that  would  have  astonished  awyliody,  ay,  even 
himself — but  he  was  scarce  scnslbl(i  of  fatigue — but,  at  length,  fatigue 
linnger  became  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  rest  himself  on 
aks  of  a  small  stream,  af  which  he  assuaged  his  thirst,  and  then 
1  to  think  how  he  should  act. 

Food  wa^  his  fir.^t  rdqulr-ite,  and  he  determined  to  take  that,  rather 
than  ask  fo'r  it ;  but,  to  do  so,  he  wa^  compelled  to  wait  until  nightfall. 

It  \Vas  then  that  Samuel  Twitter  went  m  search  of  food,  like  the 
obscure  bird  of  night,  whose  deeds  ar^  hi'lden  by  darkness;  but  he  was 
tenibJy  frightened,  for  every  noise,  the  cracking  of  a  dry  twig,  caused"  a  j 
pang  to  his  timkl  heart. 

Again  was  he  successful  in  a  petty  robbery;  and  he  began  to  thkik  I 
he  might  be  able  to  live  a  long  while  withtjut. detection,  havmg  obtaititd  ' 
the  supply  he  required;  h**  next  sought  for  a  lod^jing,  which  he  Idund  I 
in  an  out-house,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  wliere  he  had  com- 
mitted the  rfjbbery,  and  wh';rc  he  found  plenty  of  good  stra'-v. 

Ilprc  he  slept  well,  and  Ion?,  but  h;id  a  terrible  dream,  for  he  dreamed 
that  he  and  Varley  Vrefe  being  hanged  at  York,  and  the  pifin  Was  st)  very 
great,  it  was  with  a  cry  of  horror  that  he  awoke,  and  found  that  he 
had  beenr  fcized  by  a  large  dog  by  the  throat,  and  two  men  wei-e  stand- 
ing by  encouraging  the  animal. 

He  released  himself  from  the  dog,  and  made  off  with  what  speed  he 
could;  the  men  abused  him,  but  he  kn^w  not  what  they  said,  sd  g'reat 
were  his  feari. 

At  length  he  came  near  a  large  town.  Twitter  knew  net  what  place 
itVa? ;  but  the  roads  were  broad,  and  well  made,  and  every  indication 
9t  being  n6ar  a  i»la<56  Vfliefe  there  was  a  large  population ;  and  Samuel 


Twitter,  seeing  a  countryman  coming  from  the  place,  west  up  to  him, 
and  said, — 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  town  V  pointing  in  the  direction. 

"  That,  master,  is  no  town,  but  the  city  of  York." 

Twitter  was  stunned,  and  at  that  moment  the  booming  of  the  Minster 
clock  struck  with  solemn  sound  upon  his  ears.  So  f:reat  was  the  efl'ect 
of  this  that  he  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  then  sunk  beneath  the  hec'ge, 
by  the  road  side. 

CHAPTER  CLXII. 

WITLET's  proposal.  THE  RESOURCES  OP  t>^:^PEllATl6lT. — RO-WLAKD 

Percy's  attempt  at  stticide  depeatSd. 

We  left  Mr.  Anderson  in  very  great  despair  at  the  utter  failure  of  all 
his  attempts  to  benefit  Rowland  Percy,  and  in  the  company  of  'Ned 
Witlet,  who  had  just  accosted  him  after  leaving  the  prison  in  v.vhich 
Rowland  was  confined. 

The  deep  dejection  of  Mr.  Anderson's  countenance  did  not  escape  the 
eyes  of  Witlet,  and  he  said, — 

"  You  have  been  striving  to  do  something  for  our  poor  friend,  young 
Percy,  and  I  need  not  ask  you  If  you  have  failed.  Y'our  looks  suffici- 
ently proclaim  it." 

"  I  have  failed,"  reluctantly  said  Mr.  Anderson.  "  His  fate  is  now 
certain,  inasmuch  as  he  is — he  is  a  doon?ed  man." 

"  I  fear  so.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hard  case.  Have  you.  asked  for 
time,  sir?" 

"  I  have  ;  but  the  sheriff  is  inexorable  ;  but  j-et  I  cannot  blame  him. 
Were  I  in  his  situation,  I  should  feel  myself  perhaps  bound  to  act  as 
he  is  acting.  A  train  of  wretched  circumstances  seem  intent  upon 
sacrificing  that  young  man,  and  I  do  think  now  no  human  power  can 
save  him." 

"  If  human  power  can  save  him,"  said  Ned  Witlet,  "  it  must  be  by 
some  desperate  means." 

"  Impossible — impossible." 

"  What  say  you  to  a  desperate  combined  attempt  of  a  couple  of  nun- 
dred  strong  determined  men  to-morrow  morning  to  storm  the  very 
scafl!bld?" 

"  It  would  never  do.  Lives  would  be  lost  in  the  attempt,  and  it  would 
be  sure  to  fail." 

"  Nay,  such  things  have  been  done,  awd  have  succeeded  cn  account 
of  their  very  desperation." 

"  Saw  you  the  troop  of  dragoons  ?" 

"  I  did.  Of  course  a  regular  contest  with  t,h«n(i  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  If  anything  were  done  successfully,  it  would  depend  upon 
the  suddenness  of  the  proceeding.  If  a  dozen  or  two  strong  active 
men  were  to  spring  upon  the  scaflold,  and  throAV  Percy  among  the  mob, 
there  might  be  just  a  possible  chance  of  his  escape." 

"  Do  net  attempt  it — do  net  attempt  it.  Sufficient  evil  has  been 
done  already,  and  sufiicient  evil  will  be  done,  I  fear,  to-morrow  morning, 
without  adding  to  it  an  useless  waote  of  life  and  limb.  Your  expedient 
is  a  desperate  one." 

"  I  owH  it  is,  but  I  am  myself  des;:erate.  Mr.  Anderson,  you  sa\r  the 
glance  of  Miranda  llank'ey  when  she  fell  in  the  Court-house.  You 
saw  the  lock  of  utter  despair  which  crossed  her  beautiful  features. 
Was  it  not  enough  to  turn  one's  heart  to  stone  ?  I  love  her,  sir— I  adore 
her,  but  not  with  a  selfish  love — not  with  a  common  adoration  which 
seeks  its  own  gratlficatioii  before  the  happiness  of  its  object.  No,  sir,, 
I  would  lay  down  my  own  life  to  be  sure  that  she  would  be  the  happy- 
wife  of  Rowland  Percy." 

There  was  pathos  as  well  as  passionate  sincerity  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  and  Mr.  Anderson  replied  sadly,— 

"  Your  feelings  do  you  honour ;  but,  alas  I  poor  Miranda,  although 
beloved  by  many,  can  now  be  helped  by  none.  I  fear  her  mind  will 
not  siand  the  f-hock  of  to  morrow's  proceedings.  Ey  Heavens,  I  would 
giv^.jall  1  possess,  arid  freely  sacrifice  every  fancied  prospect  of  life  I 
have,  to  save  Rowland  Percy." 

"  And  I — and  1.  Can  you  think  of  no  scheme  whatever,  no  matter 
how  dangerous  in  its  execution  or  conrequence;-,  so  it  look  promising  of 
success!'" 

'  "  Isfone — none.  I  have  racked  my  brain  in  vain.  What  you  yourself 
propose,  is  very  little  short  of  madness.  I  pray  you  not  to  persevere 
in  it." 

"  Alas !  sir.  I  know  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  think  calmly  o:n 
this  matter.  You  must  excuse  my  emotion.  I  never  thought  to  have 
been  moved,  as  I  am,  by  anything  human." 

"  I  can  reaiJily  excuse  you,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "  for  I  have  myseilf 
made  as  mad  and  outrageoui  an  attempt  to  save  Rowland  Percy  as  could 
be  well  imagined." 

Witlet  walked  on  for  some  moments  in  silence,  then  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  he  said, — 

"  Sir,  remember  me  to  Miranda.    You  have  always  been  very  kind 
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and  good  to  her,  but  it  would  be  some  solace  to  me  if  you  would  allow 
Ine  to  have  some  share  in  contributing  to  her  comforts." 

"Do  not  think  of  that,"  replied  Mr.  Anderson;  "while  I  have  a 
home,  she  shall  have  one.  I  fear,  however,  that  she  will  not  long  re- 
quire assistance  or  kindness  from  any  one.  A  most  remarkable  change 
has  already  taken  place  in  her.  I  have  the  very  wor^t  fears  on  her 
account  " 

"  God  of  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  "VVitlet.  "Can  it  he  possible  that  one 
innocent  life  is  to  be  taken,  and  an  innocent  heart  broken,  without  «ome 
interposition  of  thy  mercy  1" 

"Hush,  my  friend — hush  !"  cried  Mr.  Anderson.  "Let  us  not  call 
in  question  the  decrees  of  Heaven." 

"  Farewell — farewell.    Will  you  do  me  one  favour?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Mention  me,  then,  to  Miranda,  and  ask  her  to  see  me,  if  it  is  but 
for  a  minute,  some  time  to-morrow.  I  wish  to  take  leave  of  her.  It 
"Will,  in  all  human  likelihood,  be  for  ever." 

"I  will  faithfully  carry  your  message.    Farewell — farewell." 

At  this  moment  a  man  touched  Witlet  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning 
hastily,  he  saw  Jones. 

"Well,  Neddy,"  said  the  latter  "what's  the  verdict?  Is  there  to 
be  never  sich  a  blessed  row  to-morrow,  or  isn't  there,  eh  ?" 

"  There  is  no  chance,  Jones." 

*'  Well,  that's  what  I  said  ;  but  I  didn't  want  to  throw  a  lot  of  cold 
water  slap  in  your  fane,  Neddy.  The  game's  up,  and  all  we  can  do  is, 
to  pray — I  mean  swear." 

"  Good  night  to  you  both,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "  and  accept  from 
me  my  sincere  thanks  for  what  you  have  done  for  Rowland  Percy  and 
Miranda.  Never  hesitate  about  ap[)l)ing  to  me  in  any  difficulty.  I 
shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you,  or  hear  of  you." 

"  Wery  much  obligated,"  said  Jene--.  "  Just  you  tell  Miss  Mi- 
randa, from  me,  not  to  mind  nothink,  but  to  hold  out  like  a  brick,  bless 
her." 

"Alas!  poor  girl,  she  is  dying." 

"What — croak — croaking?  You  don't  mean  that?  Come  along, 
Neddy — he's  a  gammoning  on  us.  Why,  veres  her  ekal,  I  should  like 
to  know?  I — I — Somebody  must  have  blowed  some  snufFin  my  eye — 
that's  uncommon  plain." 

"  Your  good  feelings,  Jones,"  said  Witlet,  mournfully,  "bring  a  tear 
of  sympathy  to  your  eye." 

"  My  good  feelings  be  bothered.  Don't  all  for  to  go  for  to  insinivate 
as  I'm  guv  to  blubbering.  Don't  insult  me,  Neddy.  Call  me  a  bass  at 
once,  will  you?    Oh,  you  wretch!" 

The  contortions  of  countenance  which  Jones  made  to  conceal  his 
emotions  wliile  he  spoke,  would  have  excited  laughter  under  any  other 
than  the  present  mournful  circumstances ;  hut  his  audience  were  not 
in  a  laughing  vein,  and  after  another  brief  adieu,  Mr.  Anderson  went 
sorrowfully  home. 

"  Alas  !"  he  thought,  "  poor,  poor  Miranda,  I  have  but  small  com- 
fort to  bring  you.    Oh,  what  a  day  will  be  to  morrow." 

As  for  Jones  and  Witlet,  they  both  repaired  to  a  tavern,  where  they 
determined  to  remain  till  the  morning  came,  that  morning  on  which 
they  freely  believed  so  fearful  a  tragedy  would  be  enacted. 

While  these  proceedings,  so  unsatisfactory  in  their  result,  were  pro- 
ceeding outside  the  walls  of  the  prison,  how  frightfully  and  fearfully 
passed  the  hours  to  poor  Rowland  in  the  condemned  cell,  from  which 
he  so  soon  would  be  dragged  to  suffer  a  painful  and  an  ignominious 
death. 

He  knew  not  whether  to  wish  the  hour  between  then  and  the  fatal 
morning  prolonged  or  shortened.  At  O;  e  moment  he  would  wish  that 
all  was  over — at  another  he  felt  that  wild  painful  clinging  to  life,  which 
will,  however  its  manifestations  may  be  smothered,  come  over  the 
boldest  .spirits  at  such  times. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he  thought  of  Miranda;  and  what 
a  world  of  agony  was  now  concentrated  in  the  mention  of  her  very 
name  to  his  own  heart.  ' 

The  wish  to  commit  suicide,  too,  as  hour  after  hour  slowly  winged  its 
weary  flight,  came  stronger  and  stronger  upon  him,  until  at  length  it  ' 
assumed  all  the  force  of  an  awful  fixed  determination.  He  sat  down 
and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands  on  the  table  that  had  been  placed 
in  his  cell,  and  he  strove  to  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  upon  the  means 
he  should  adopt  to  get  some  weapon  into  his  hands  which  should  enable 
him  to  carry  into  effect  his  frightful  purpose. 

lie  thought  if  he  ask^d  lor  food,  they  would  surely  bring  it  to  him,  \ 
and  that,  if  he  seemed  calm  and  resigned,  they  might  trust  him  with  a 
knife.    One  moment  of  such  a  possession,  and  what  was  to  hinder  him 
fronn  plunging  it  into  liis  heart. 

"  Yea,"  he  thought,  "  they  shall  have  a  barren  triumph  over  me.  I  will 
not  be  dragged  to  the  death  that  is  preparing.    They  may  say  that  I  was  1 
li\iDted,  goaded  to  destruction— th^t  I  was  persecuted,  until  I  laid  viQ- 


lent  hands  upon  myself;  but  the  deep  malice — the  awful  villanj 
that  would  make  me  die  upon  a  scaffold,  shall,  if  possible,  be  foiled." 

He  then  rose,  and  in  a  perfectly  calm  voice,  he  said  to  one  of  th( 
men  who  were  placed  in  his  cell, — 

"  Can  I  have  food  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  can  have  any  food  you  like,  and  drink, 
in  moderation." 

"I  wish,  then,  for  some  meat  and  bread,  and  water." 

One  of  the  men  immediately  left  the  cell  to  procure  what  was  rci 
quired,  while  Rowland  could  see  that  the  other,  who  was  by  far  tha 
most  athletic  of  the  two,  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his"  movements. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  other  returned — nearly  half  an  hour  in 
fact,  and  when  he  did,  he  brought  a  tray  with  him,  on  which  was  meat, 
bread,  cheese,  some  porter,  and  one  fork — but  no  knife. 

"How  am  I  to  manage,"  said  Rowland,  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume,  "  without  a  knife  ?" 

"  Knives  are  not  allowed,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  will  find  your  mtit 
cut  up,  and  it  is  presumed  you  can  help  yourself  to  the  cheese." 

A  pang  of  disappointment  came  over  Rowland's  heart,  and  he  looked 
despairingly  at  the  victuals.    Then  he  thought, — 

"  Surely  the  prongs  of  a  fork  will  reach  deeply  enough  to  find  the 
heart.    I  may  disappoint  them  yet." 

He  looked  warily  around  him.  The  two  men  were  both  watching 
him  intently,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  some  of  the  food,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  throw  them  off  their  guard.  It  was  sorely  against 
his  inclination;  but  he  did  swallow  a  m- uthful  or  two,  and  then  h« 
took  a  firm  hold  of  the  fork.  He  uttered  but  one  word — that  was 
Miranda,  and  raising  his  arm,  he  made  a  stab  at  his  own  breast.  The 
oflficers  saw  the  movement,  and  threw  themselves  upon  him  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  was  uninjured,  for  the  fork  had  been  turned  aside  by  a  but- 
ton of  his  clothing,  and  had  only  torn  the  skin  of  his  side. 

( To  he  continued  in  our  next  )  ^ 


PRAY ! 

Youth  in  all  the  bloom  of  health, 
You,  who  live  in  boundless  wealth; 

Mortal  wrapt  in  earthly  joy,  ' 

Merry,  laus-hing,  heedless  boy;  ' 

You,  who  have  each  want  supplied, 

You,  who  death  do  now  deride, 

Pray,  before  thy  hours  decrease, 
To  God,  whose  mercies  never  cease. 

Child,  who  yet  can  scarcely  raise 

Thy  tiny  voice  with  infant  praise;  i 
Man  bent  down  with  age  and  care. 
Blooming  maiden,  young,  and  fair ; 

Parents  with  thy  offspring  round  ye,  ' 

You,  who  plenty's  cup  doth  bound  ye  ; 

Pray,  before  thy  hours  decrease,  ' 
To  God,  whose  mercies  never  cease,  i 

You,  who  dwell  in  palace  grand,  . 

Stranger  in  a  distant  land. 

You,  who  live  in  sumptuous  home. 

You,  who  without  shelter  roam, 

You,  who  taste  of  life,  its  sweet, 

You,  with  liealth  and  strength  replete,  , 
Pray,  before  thy  hours  decrease, 
To  God,  whose  mercies  never  cease.  . 

H.  J.  Church. 


The  truest  courage  is  always  mixed  with  circuraspectien,  this  bein|f 
the  quality  which  distinguishes  the  courage  of  the  wise  from  the  hardi-l 
ness  of  the  rash  and  foolish. 

He  who  saith  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man,  you  may  be' 
sure  he  is  a  knave.  > 
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THE  MURDER  IN  THE  FOREST. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    ''.MATII-D.V  HARVILI.,' 


It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  in  the  month  of  May,  that  a  travelling 

carriage  drew  up  at  an  inn,  situated  in  the  village  of  ,  in  Ital}', 

known  by  the  sign  of  the  "Traveller's  Rest."  Two  cavaliers,  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage,  alighted,  and  inquired  for  the  landlord.  A 
rurfianly  looking  fellow,  about  the  age  of  forty,  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  informed  them  that  he  was  the  person  inquired  for. 

How  now,  Andreas  Marco  ?"  exclaimed  the  elder  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen.   "  Do  ye  not  recollect  me  ?" 

"To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  never  seen  your  face  before," 
answered  the  person  addressed.  * 

"  What?  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  so  soon  forgotten  Sir  Richard 
De  Vielda  I" 

"Ho,  ho,"  cried  Andreas,  "it  is  you.  Sir  Richard.    Why,  what  in 
the  name  of  all  the  fiends  has  brought  you  here  '." 
"  I'll  just  inform  you,"  anawered  Sir  Richard. 
"  But  can  your  companion  be  trusted  ?"  inquired  the  landlord. 
"  He  can,"  was  the  reply. 

"  'Tis  well ;  and  now,  if  you  will  just  step  into  ray  little  parlour,  we 
can  talk  on  your  business,  without  the  fear  of  being  overheard,"  and  so 
saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  parlour.  When  they  arrived  there,  Sir 
Richard  began  thus  : — 

"  Y'ou  must  kaow  that  I  intended  to  marry  my  daughter  to  this  gen- 
tleman," pointing  to  his  companion  ;  "  but  she  is  beloved  by  one  of  my 
own  menials,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  passion  is  returned. 
The  following  circumstance  gave  rise  to  it  : — 

"  The  Lady  Marian  was  wandering  through  some  fields  adjoining  my 
castle,  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  and  robbed  by  some  ruffians. 
A  stranger  passing  by  heard  her  cry  for  assistance,  and  soon  set  her  free 
from  their  clutches,  but,  in  doing  so,  he  got  wounded,  and  was  asked 
by  ray  daughter  to  accompany  her  to  my  castle,  where  he  would  get  his 
wounds  attended  to.  He  most  thankfully  received  her  offer,  and  accom- 
panied her  as  well  as  his  weak  state  would  allow,  and,  informing  me 
that  his  name  was  Henry  St.  Aubrey,  I  shortly  after  installed  him,  as 
he  appeared  poor,  in  the  office  of  my  chief  vassal." 

"  A  very  romantic  adventure,  truly,"  exclaimed  Andreas.  "  But  any, 
thing  else  ?  I  suppose  this  stranger  has  run  away  with  the  Lady 
Marian  ?" 

"You  have  guessed  rightly,"  said  Sir  Richard. 

"  A  truce  to  this,"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard's  companion,  who  had  not 
before  spoken.  "  Have  you  seen  any  such  persons  ?"  continued  he  to 
Andreas  Marco. 

A  giiu  appeared  on  the  face  of  Andreas,  as  he  extended  his  broad 
hand.  Sir  Richard  understood  the  meaning,  and  instantly  dropped  a 
heavy  purse  into  his  itching  palm. 

"  Why,  now,"  said  he,  "  that's  what  I  call  a  gentlemanly  action. 
There  are  two  such  persons." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  them  if"  inquired  Sir  Richard. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  follow  me,"  answered  Andreas. 

So  saying,  he  led  them  along  a  sort  of  corridor,  and  then,  turning  to 
Sir  Richard  and  his  companion,  he  said, — "  Shall  I  announce  you?" 

Sir  Richard  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  landlord,  entering  the 
foom,  Informed  the  occupants  thereof  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak 
with  them.  They  were  about  to  return  an  answer,  when  Sir  Richard 
entered  the  room,  and  immediately  recognised  his  daughter. 

"As  I  expected,"  laid  Audrea-i,  coolly  j  "and  now  there  U  ycur 


"  Save  me,  save  me,  Henry!"  piteously  cried  the  Lady  Marian. 

"At  the  peril  of  my  life,  dearest,"  exclaimed  her  lover,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 

The  landlord,  seeing  this,  stamped  thrice  on  the  floor,  and  imme- 
diately three  ruffianly  fellows  entered  armed  with  drawn  swords. 

"To  work,  to  work!"  exclaimed  Andreas,  and  they  instantly  at- 
tacked Henry  St.  Aubrey. 

"  Oh !  Father  of  Mercies,  save  him !"  exclaimed  Lady  Marian, 
wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  What,  girl,"  exclaimed  her  father,  hoarse  with  passion,  "  do  you 
dare  me  for  this  craven?  And  he  dies  if  I  even  have  to  strike  the 
blow."    And  so  saying,  he  joined  in  the  attack  upon  Henry. 

Henry  Saint  Aubrey  was  an  expert  swordsman  ;  but  what  could  one 
man  do  against  such  odds  ?  So  thought  he,  and,  gathering  up  his 
remaining  strength,  he  cut  his  way  to  the  door,  and  escaped.  »    *  « 

Sir  Richard  and  his  daughter  soon  arrived  at  the  castle,  and  think- 
ing to  better  his  fortune,  and  make  his  daughter  forget  Henry  St. 
Aubrey,  he  departed  for  London,  accompanied  by  her.  But  with  the 
reader's  permission  we  will  take  him  back  a  few  years  from  the  perioil 
of  our  tale. 

The  Baron  de  Hendos  was  a  rich  and  benevolent  man ;  his  castle 
was  situated  in  Ihe  west  of  England.  In  early  life  he  had  lost  a  wife, 
whom  he  loved  most  sincerely.  Immediately  after  this  event,  he  wrote 
to  his  son  Henry  to  return  from  the  university,  who  arrived  shortly. 

About  this  period  the  baron's  nephew,  much  the  elder  of  his  son, 
came  upon  a  visit  to  him,  and  soon,  by  his  cunning  and  address,  be- 
came the  favourite  companion  of  the  youthful  Henry ;  but  the  two 
boys  were  greatly  different.  Henry  was  open,  generous,  and  candid, 
while  his  cousin  was  the  very  reverse.  He  had  all  the  cunning  and 
address  of  the  Italian,  which  he  was;  his  father,  lately  dead,  once  pos- 
sessed a  large  castle  in  Italy,  and  his  visit  was  to  inform  the  baron  of 
his  death.  The  moment  he  entered  his  uncle's  castle,  all  the  feelings 
of  envy  and  avarice  reigned  paramount  in  his  breast.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  he  engaged  two  noted  bravos  to  murder  his  uncle,  one  of  whom 
was  no  other  than  Andreas  Marco,  the  landlord  of  the  "Traveller's 
Rest." 

While  the  baron  was  one  day  returning  from  a  hunt,  accompanied 
only  by  one  retainer,  he  was  set  upon  by  three  men.  The  retainer, 
whose  name  was  Gilbert  Roley,  had  also  been  bribed  by  the  baron's 
nephew  to  assist  in  the  murder  of  his  uncle ;  but  the  moment  the 
baron  saw  that  his  servant  was  leagued  with  the  rsbbers,  as  he  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  for  they  were  masked,  he,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sword,  cut  him  down.  lie  had  now  three  men  to  contend  with ;  he 
fought  bravely,  until  at  last  he  severed  the  string  which  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  villain's  masks,  which  fell  oft",  and  what  was  his  surprise 
on  beholding  his  nephew  !  Astonishment  and  horror  for  a  time  rivetfed 
him  to  the  spot,  but  at  last  he  found  power  to  exclaim,—  "  My  nephew — 
horror — horror !" 

It  was  the  last  word  he  uttered,  for  Richard  Vielda,  the  name  of  his 
nephew,  took  advantage  of  his  surprise,  which  had  left  him  quite  de- 
fenceless, and  plunged  his  sword  into  his  benefactor's  heart  *    *  ♦ 

The  villains  who  had  been  helpmates  in  this  hellish  action  fled  the 
country,  after  having  secreted  the  body  of  the  Baron  de  Hendos. 
Richard  de  Vielda,  whose  only  object  for  murdering  his  uncle  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  property,  forged  a  will,  in  which  the  baron 
left  the  whole  of  it  to  him ;  and  so  well  did  he  forge  the  signature 
that  it  was  declared  genuine,  and  he  got  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty without  further  trouble.  The  baron's  son  was  offered  an  asylirm 
I  in  the  castle  of  the  villain  Richard  de  Vielda,  which  was  indignantly 
I  rejected  by  him,    Search  was  niade  for  the  baron  for  soma  tlrao  Ui 
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hermit,  -where  it  had  been  secreted  by  the  murderers.  Henry  (the  son 
of  the  murdered  baron)  was  now  houseless,  and  yet  he  half  suspected 
the  murderer  of  h's  father  was  no  other  than  Sir  Richard  de  Vielda,  for 
he  had  now  been  knighted  by  Cromwell,  and  yet  he  surmised  that  there 
must  have  been  more  than  one  assailant,  as  the  body  of  Gilbert  Holey 
was  found  by  the  side  of  the  baron.  He  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  at 
Ja.it  he  gave  his  assistance  to  the  then  shattered  fortunes  of  Charles 
Stuarf,  ivho  was  at  that  time  struggjaaig'' and  fomenting  Europe  with 
coniinual  wars  to  gain  his  crown  from'  the.'P rotator  Cromwell. 

Scon  after  leaving  England,  Sir  Richard  de  Vielda  married  a  lady  of 
great  fortune  ;  but  she  departed  to  "  that  bourne  from  wnence  no  tra- 
veller returns,"  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  About  eighteen  years 
after  the  death  of  his  lady,  Sir  Richard  made  acquaintance  with  one  Sir 
James  Beaumont,  who  was  a  rich,  but  harsh  man.  He  had  a  son, 
■whose  character  was  well  known  to  be  dissolute  and  revengeful;  in 
fact,  he  had  all  the  bad  qualities  of  his  parent.  To  this  j'oung  man 
Sir  Richard  was  determined  to  marry  his  daughter,  w'-.en  about  this 
time  Henry  St.  Aubrey  gained  a  place  in  her  affections.  The  con- 
sequences have  already  been  shown. 

We  left  Sir  Richard  de  Vielda  in  London.  In  a  skirmish  with  a 
party  of  royalists,  he  took  prisoner  a  young  man,  in  whom  he  recognised 
Henry  St.  Aubrey. 

"Hai  ha!'  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  triumphantly,  as  he  had  him 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  a  loathsoice  dungeon.  "  ThJu  art 
now  in  my  po-ver.    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"Taunton — taunt  on,  murderer!  your  career  is  nearly  run,  when 
you  will  have  to  expiate  your  crimes  on  a  scaiFold  !" 

Sir  Richard  turned  ghastly  pale ;  but,  casting  a  look  of  hatred  upon 
Henry,  rushed  fr  m  the  cell.  When  he  reached  his  apartment,  he 
muttered,—  "  What  can  he  mean  by  calling  me  murderer?  ile  surely 
cannot  kuow  the  se'-.ret.    Oh  !  conscience — censcience — will  ye  never 

esase  to  h  unt  we?    That  boy's  face  has  often  put  me  in  mind  of  ; 

but  psha!  why  do  I  fear? — why  do  I  fear?    Is  he  not  in  my  power?" 
So  saying,  he  rang  a  small  silver  bell  which  lay  on  tho  table,  to  which  j 
euramons  a  serva».t  immediately  appeared. 

"You  inquired  f  r  me.  Sir  Richard?"  said  the  man. 

"  YeR,  yes,"  answered  Sir  Richard  ;  "  you  know  the  prisoner  that  was 
taken  tliis  morning  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  Then  get  the  scaffold  ready,  and  behead  him  instantly." 

The  man  bowed  and  withdrew.  In  a  short  time  the  scaffold  was 
erected,  and  the  prisoaer  brought  forward.  He  ascended  the  steps  with 
a  bold  and  undaunted  mien,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  biock.  The  exe- 
cutioner, while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  axe,  whispered  to  Henry, — 

"  When  I  give  you  the  signal  by  a  stamp  of  my  foot,  jump  up  and 
tpar  your  bandage  off  your  eyes  ;  I  will  let  you  wrest  the  axe  from  my 
hands,  and  you  must  cut  your  way  to  Hberty — I  am  a  friend." 

This,  of  course,  took  much  less  time  in  speaking  than  1  can  describe 
it  in,  but  Henry  he^.rd  what  the  man  said,  and  recognised  the  voice  as 
that  of  Rupert  Cordwell,  an  old  Royalist,  who  had  undertaken  the  office 
of  executioner  for  the  sole  purpos  j  of  aiding  Henry  to  escape. 

The  reader  can  but  think  that  it  was  a  bold  project;  the  signal  was 
given,  and  Henry  possessed  himself  of  the  axe,  jumped  ower  the  barriers, 
and  was  instantly  stopped  by  the  soldiers,  who  encompassed  the  scaffold. 
But  new  and  unexpected  aid  arrived  ;  a  small  party  of  armed  men, 
•who  had  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  ciowd,  cut  down  the  soldiers 
and  thus  wns  Henry  St.  Aubrey  restored  to  liberty;  the  executioner, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed,  likewise 
escaped. 

*  *  *  *  *■ 

A  few  years  after  this  event,  two  cavaliers  entered  a  tavern  in  one 

of  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  London. 

"  I  promise  ye,  Harry,"  said  one,  "  that  in  another  twenty- four  hours 

you  shall  have  an  audience  with  his  Majesty." 

Rochester,  I  thank  ye,  I  thank  ye  ;  but  do  you  think  he  will  see 

nie  righted  ?    Oh !  how  I  boil  for  revenge  against  that  villain,  Sir 

Richard ;  it  was  he,  Rochester,  wh;>  murdered  my  poor  father." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Rochester;  "  do  pray  tell  me  the  whole  story,  my 

friend." 

I  will,  I  will,"  said  Henry  St.  Aubrey;  "  it  is  this :— My  father, 
you  know,  v/s,8  the  Baron  de  Hendos  ;  all  was  peace  and  happiness  at 
onr  home  until  that  fiend,  Richard  de  Vielda,  entered  it ;  he  was  Jealous 
of  what  I  should  possess  at  my  poor  father's  death,  and  he  murdered 
him." 

"  Murdered  him  !"  said  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
and  horror-  -"  murdered  him  1" 

"  Ay,"  Kaid  Henry,  sorrowfully,  and  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyeg. 
Ay,  it  is,  alas  •  too  true — too  true." 

"  But  how  know  ye  that?"  said  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  "What 
proof  bftre  you  that  he  was  murdered  by  your  cousin  ?" 

X/fsteii.  my  ir.5rRculou.«  escape  from  ths  »c»ai?ld,  by  th«  9ii, 


of  that  true  fricHd,  Rupert  Cordwell,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Italy,  v,rheie,  passing  through  a  small  village,  and  feeling  fatigued,  I 
stopped  at  an  inn  of  the  sign  of  the  '  Traveller's  Rest,'  The  landlord's 
name,  I  understood,  was  Andreas  Marco  ;  and  while  I  was  there,  he 
was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  when,  having  uo  one  near  him,  except  his 
servants,  but  myself,  he  called  me  to  his  bedside,  and  confessed  that 
Sir  Richard  de  Vielda  bribed  him,  and  a  few  of  his  companions,  to 
murder  one  Baron  de  Hendos,  who- lived  in  England,  for  which  deed 
they  received  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.  He  theij  informed  me 
of  the  places  where  his  companions  resided,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
asking  pardon  of  God  for  his  offences,  he  expired." 

"Good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Rochester,   "you  have' 
indeed  cause  to  wish  for  revenge  on  Sir  Richard  ;  but  we  here  lose 
time — I  will  go  instantly  to  the  king,  and  if  yen  are  not  righted  I — I — "  ■ 
"  I  thank  you,  Rochester,  for  your  zeal  in  my  behalf,  for  Heaven 
knows  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit  this  friendship." 

"  Psha !"  answered  Rochester  ;  "  did  you  not  save  my  life  on  the  [ 
field  of  feattle  ?    But,  come,  we  waste  time." 

And,  so  saying,  they  departed  from  tiie  tavern;  and  wended  their  way 
towards  the  palace  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England,  Sir 
Richard  dc  Vielda,  fearing  for  his  property,  basely  (on  his  part)  joined 
the  king.  Rut  still  he  was  in  continual  fear  that  the  baron's  son  might, 
by  some  means,  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father.  This  fear,  however,  in  time  wore  off,  and  one 
morning  as  he  was  sitting  in  a  splendid  apartment,  enjoying  all 
the  luxuries  of  this  life,  and  dropping  into  a  gentls  slumber,  he  was 
aroused  from  his  lethargy  by  becoming  aware  of  a  loud  and  repeated 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  his  mansion.  Hastily  descending  to  the  court- 
yard, he  was  about  to  demand  the  cause  of  the  disturb  ince,  v.hen  Henry 
St.  Aubrey  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  and  commanded  him  to  surrender 
himself  in  the  name  of  the  king  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  gave  one 
appalling  shritk  that  froze  the  bystander's  blood,  and  rushed  up  the 
!  marble  staircase  to  his  dresiing-ioom.  The  soldiers  pursued  him,  but 
he  had  locked  himself  in  the  room  before  they  could  prevent  it,  until 
at  last  one  of  them,  placing  his  musket  t®  the  door,  fired  and  shattered 
the  lock,  and  they  entered,  but  what  a  fight  of  horror  was  presented  to 
them  !  Sir  Richard  was  stretched  his  full  length  on  the  floor,  his  face 
frightfully  distorted  and  black ;  a  small  phial,  which  lay  by  his  side,  told 
his  horrible  fate.    He  had  taken  poison. 

*  *  *  *  ,  * 

A  year  after  this  event,  the  churches  in  London  were  sending  forth 
their  merry  peals,  and,  when  a  stranger  asked  a  citizen  the  reason  of 
it,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  wedding  day  of  Sir  Henry  de 
Hendos,  and  the  beautiful  Lady  Marian  de  Vielda. 

>s-  *  *  ,  *  * 

The  men  who  had  assisted  in  the  iriurder  of  the  Baron  de  Hendos 
were  taken  and  expiated  their  manifold  crimes  on  the  scaffold.  Rupert 
Cordwell,  by  Sir  Henry's  influence,  was  raised  to  a  high  post  of  honour. 

H.  F.  J.  Jennis&s. 


STANZAS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  VENETIAN  BHinE,"  StC, 

Lonely  in  a  lovely  vale, 

Stood  a  cottage,  clean  and  neat  ; 
Before  the  door,  there  sat  ©ne,  pale. 

Dejected,  gazing  on  his  seat. 

Near  sixty  winters  had  he  seen, 

And  deeply  felt  the  pangs  of  woe ; 
The  hair  which  once  so  dark  had  been, 

Was  clear  and  riven,  like  the  snow. 

His  vacant  eyes,  absorbed  in  thought. 
Would  o'er  the  extended  valley  soar ; 

He  gazed  for  one,  for  one  who'd  fought, 
But  fought,  alas,  to  die  no  more. 

Here  sat  the  aged  dejected  man, 

Pourtraying  old  undying  themes  ; 
His  thoughts  would  by-gone  days  oft  scan. 

A  vis!onary  world  of  dreams. 

Here  gazed  he  oft,  oft  gazed  in  vain, 

Daily  his  cheeks  became  more  furrowed ; 

'Till  nought  but  sorrow  was  a  pain. 

For,  alas,  his  heart  with  grief  was  burrowed 

Oh,  poor  old  man !  whose  stifled  sigh. 
Would  oft  suppress  a  tear,  for  one; 

Oft  said,  "  Here,  here,  I  alone  ehall  die, 
In  thinking  of  my  <»on  1  my  son  I" 
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he  ever  reveal  to  me  his  reason  for  this  singular  manoeuvre,  so  regu- 
larly  repeated,  until  one  day,  very  tired  with  clambering  over  rocks  anci 
precipices,  I  begged  he  would  not  go  the  round  way  home,  but  keep 
Ax  ao  very  considerable  distance  from  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  the  !  straight  onwards  by  the  margin  of  the  stream. 


THE  PIKE-HOLE. 


Schuylkill  receives  into  its  basom  one  of  those  beautifully  lomantic 
htreajjaleta  with  which  our  country  so  much  abounds — where  nature, 
with  her  unerring  pencil,  seems  to  have  given,  in  her  solitude,  those 
exquiiite  touches  in  the  great  picture  of  creation,  as  if  occasional. y  to 
contrast  her  own  sublime  reality  with  the  frequent  imitative  efforts  of 
human  skill. 

It  still  retains  the  old  Indian  appellation  of  Wissahiccon — supposed  to 
I-a-e  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  a  young  squaw  of  that  nanae, 
the  wife  of  a  celebrated  chief,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  cave  about  two 
miles  from  its  mouth,  after  eecapiogfromaband  of  hostile  savages,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  a  hunting  party,  had  captured,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  conveying  her  to  their  own  domains  in  the  high-lands, 
now  called  the  Blue  Ridge. 


He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  fearful  astonishment. 
"  Why,  for  sartain,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  want  to  go  by  the  Hole — 
do  ye  ?" 

"  Hole,  Hen.    What  hole  ?"  I  inquired. 

'  Come  along,  boy — the  Pike-hole.  Don't  you  know  the  Pike-hole  ?" 
•'  No." 

"  Why,  then,  you  don't  know  nothing.  Come  cn.  I'll  tell  you  when 
we  get  round  this  path." 

Taking  me  by  the  hand  he  quickened  his  pace  as  he  spoke,  and  not 
many  minutes  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  stream,  and  not  very  far  from 
our  homes. 

"And  you  don't  know  nothing  about  the  Pike-hole?"  said  he. 
Gosh  !  if  you'd  ever  go  that  ere  way,  you'll  never  want  no  more  apple- 


It  is,  in  truth,  a  lovely  stream — ^at  least  it  was  so  five-and-twenty  '  butter  this  side  o'  Christmas.  I  know.  That's  where  old  Satan  kept  hi» 
years  ago,  when,  a  little  urchin,  I  wandered  and  played  upon  its  banks,  |  fish  a  long  ago,  and  a  tarnation  sight  o'  pike  he  had  there,  I  can  tell 
with  my  younger  sister,  Jean.  Poor  thing  I  Little  thought  she  then  1  you.  Don't  you  know^  the  winte  hoi.se  t'other  side  the  creek,  just  over 
how  unlike  the  broad  and  billowy  ocean  of  life  were  the  sweet  mean-  [  the  old  bridge  ?  Well,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  tone  almo  t  to  a 
derings  of  that  peaceful  rivulet.  Full  many  a  summers  sun  has  sunk  :  wh  sfcr,  '*  that's  where  he  v.sed  to  stay,  and  carry  his  fish  there  e' 
b^ind  the  "  big  rock"  that,  in  my  childish  moments,  I  used  to  think  '  nights;  but  nobody  never  could  tell  vhat  he  did  that  for.  tor  no  fire  nor 
very  yiearly,  net  quite,  reached  the  blue  ceiling  above,  and  left  us  stili  ;  light  was  ever  seen  there,  except  once,  when  Uncle  Deaiierick  spied,  in 
pursuing  the  wayward  butterfly,  or  gazing  on  the  mimic  cataract  that,  ;  a  window  up  stairs,  two  large  fiery  balls,  that  he  was  sure  was  Satan'a 
i«  our  young  eye»,  was  the  greatest  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  whole  ,  eyes,  looking  full  at  hiin,  as  he  put  one  foot  on  that  ere  old  bridge,  to 
scene.  The  tall  oaks,  with  their  mossy  seats  beneatli,  decked  with  the  cross  over,  one  moonlight  night,  after  a  stray  hei  er.  But,  gosh  !  I 
ruby  ground-apple — the  playful  squirrel  that  bounded  forth  as  we  ap-  j  guess  t'other  foot  did  not  go  .-^ftor  it,  though  ;  for  something  knocked 
proached  its  quiet  haunt — the  waterfall —the  miil-race — the  neighbour-  I  him  flat  through  the  old  bri(?ge  into  the  crtek,  and  glad  was  he  to  get 
Ing  brook,  where  I  had  erected  a  dam  that  served  to  set  in  motion  the  |  out  alive,  and  make  the  best  way  home." 

tiny  machinery  of  a  small  mill — all,  all  api>ear  now  as  fresh  to  my  iraa-  "  And  does  he  stay  there  still,  Hen?"  I  inquired,  in  the  same  sup- 
gination,  as  if  my  childhood  were  but  yesterday  !    Enviable  period  of  ,  pressed  tone  of  voice. 


human  life, — when  all  around  is  brightness,  and  joy,  and  peace,  who  is 
there  that  would  not  recall  thee,  if  X  were  po.^sible,  and  live  over  the 
sunny  hours  of  infancy,  despite  the  world'.s  proud  honours,  and  the 
tinsel  baubles  that  glitter  around  manhood  only  to  deceive  I 

There  wa*  a  miller's  boy,  one  Hendrick  Hutz,  of  Dutch  p;urentage,  as 
his  iiathe  indicates,  who  went  by  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Bully  Hen. 
Tnere  never  was  a  row,  for  miles  round,  but  this  Jien  was  sure  to  be  the 
f^eatest /irj/Uint/-c»ck  amongst  them.  For  mischief  and  evil-doings  of 
e»ery  description,  he  was  as  renowned  as  any  freebooter  of  tiie  age  ; 
am'  the  youngsters  round  about,  if  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bully  Hen, 
particularly  If  they  were  aware  that  he  owed  them  a  grudge  for  betray- 
ing him  to  the  own«r  of  a  breeding  sow  that  he  had  wantonly  maimed. 


■■  Stay  there  still,  boy!  Umph,  eo  that  ere  a-way,  and  you'll  soon 
see,  I  warrant ;  but  they  do  eay  he's  never  been  seen  for  a  long  while, 
and  that  there's  no  more  pike  there  now,  nor  ever  has  been,  since  Giiley 
Brunt,  the  old  blacksmith  at  the  falls,  went  a  fishing  drunk,  and  threw 
his  hook  in  that  ere  hole,  and,  go^h!  soniett.'.ng  lald  hold  of  his  hook, 
and  jerked  line,  and  rod,  and  pojr  Giliey  dowti  to  the  bottom — if  It  hag 
any  bottocn,  that  is." 

"  But,  Hen,  maybe  he  fell  in." 

"  Fell  in  .your  granny.  I  tell  you,  boy,  he  w^s  jerked  in,  don't  I? 
And  nothing  but  his  hat  has  ever  been  seen  of  him  since,  and  that 
smells  o'  briiwbtcne  to  this  day." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  mill.  Hen's  p'ace  of  employment 


or  of  a  brood  of  young  goslings,  whose  heads  he  had  thrown  into  the  '  and  abode;  and,  rumiiiat-ns;  on  my  uncouth  compcin  ion's  atraige  stories 
barn-yard,  as  an  intimation  that  fch-iir  bodiei?  were  no  longer  worth  i  about  the  Pike-hole  I  soon  found  myself  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  ga- 
providlng  for — if,  under  such  circumstances,  they  caught  a  glimpse,  I    rent's  protecting  roof. 

say,  of  Bully  Hen  in  a  bye-lane,  or  any  distance  from  home,  they  were  i     Parent .'    What  a  train  of  reflections  does  that  word  bring  forth  !  Who 


that  has  ever  been  nourished  at  the  maternal  fount,  with  the  stieam  of 
love  flowing,  and  flowing  into  our  young  being,  till,  uncons.  iously  wo 
slejt  beneath  the  look  that  beamed  with  tenderest  affection — who  that 
has  ever  sat  upon  the  pateinal  knee,  or  gambolled  ro  nd  the  pateiual 
hearth  with  hit),  thy  mimic  playmate  in  our  childish  sport,  only  to  en- 
h.nce  its  plea  ure  or  its  con^equence  in  our  eyes — who  that  has  ever 
felt  the  parental  caress,  or  leceived  the  parental  adraoni  ion,  when  love, 
pure,  unsophisticated  love,  was  beaming,  like  an  ever  bright,  though 


as  sure  to  give  him  leg  bail  for  it,  as  though  he  were  a  wild  cat  or  straj 
panther.  And  well  might  they;  for,  once  in  his  clutches,  it  were  for-  | 
tunate  if  they  escaped  without  visible  marks  cf  his  flagellating  skill,  or,  I 
perhaps  a  ducking,  almost  to  death,  in  a  mill-pend;  and,  as  to  the  old  | 
ones  seeking  redress  from  him,  what  was  to  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  j 
scarce  a  day  or  two  would  pass  before  the  cider  press  wouli  be  found 
imfit  for  use,  the  plough  and  harrow  broken,  not  an  egg  in  all  the  nu-  | 
merous  nests  of  the  hitting  fowls,  and  §o  fofth. 

Now  this  same  mischievous  chap  had  taken  an  unaccountable  liking,  I  clouded  star,  through  parental  autlionty— who  that  ha»  felt  ai  d  seen  all 
It  appeared,  to  myself.  Whether  it  was  that  Ilistened  attentively  to  his  j  ihis,  whoKe  heart  does  not  warm  at  the  i  ame  of  parent,  with  delightful 
long  stories  about  the  "walking  man  of  the  woods,"  who,  he  averred,  '  reverence  and  {tffeotion,  when,  in  after  years,  recoUectiai  strews  before 
was  never  seen  but  at  moonlight,  or  in  the  daytime  during  a  thunder-  I  us  the  sweet  flowers  that  were  wont  to  deck  the  paths  of  infancy  and 
gui*t,  and  that  his  uncle,  Deaderick  Hutz,  liad  mo;e  than  once  encoun-  |  youth !  *  "*  *  ^  * 

tered  this  strange  man  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  who  glided  by  him  I  "  Well,  doctor,  what  are  you  studying  about  now?"  said. my  mother, 
through  the  bushes,  followed  by  an  animal,  the  like  of  which  was  never  j  as  she  entered  the  rural  little  back  parlour,  where  I  had  seated  my««lfi 
heard  of;  whose  head  was  a  sharp-pointefl  spea',  and  from  whose  sides  i  pondering  over  the  information  and  remarks  o(  Hendrick  Hu  z.  "I 
«nd  back  sparks  of  blue  fire  were  constantly  issuing — or,  whether  it  was  !  think,  my  dear,  we  must  certainly  make  a  d  ctor  ot  Tue,  or  a  logician." 


"Ht  I  praised  his  dexterity  In  mounting  the  loftiest  trees,  in  backing  { 
!it»  wildest  colts,  or  in  riding  Farmer  Thresher's  vicious  red  cow,  1  j 
know  not ;  but  so  it  was— -he  would  make  me  his  boon  companion 
throu;?h  many  a  ramble  along  the  borders  of  the  Wissahiccon,  even  to 
where  Robson's  Falls  present  to  the  eye  of  the  admiring  passenger  along 
!«;  Ridge  Road  one  bheet  of  liquid  silver,  from  shore  to  there  of  that 
r omantlc  stream,  which,  passing  over  this  last  of  its  many  mill-dams, 
gurgles  over  a  bed  of  rocks  to  the  adjacent  .Schuylkill. 

I  frequently  remarked,  however,  that  there  was  one  spot  on  the  banks 
of  this  stream  that  Hen  uniformly  avoided.    In  all  our  rambles  to  and 
fro,  J  observed  that  whenever  we  approached  a  certain  small  but  much 
dilapidated  bridge,  ho  wotild  strike  ofl"  immediately  in  a  directiOH  from  I 
the  water,  and,  by  a  circuitous  path  of  a  full  half  mile,  ex'tend  his  walk,  j 
to  ray  great  wonder  sometimes,  no  matter  what  urgent  errand  he  might  ' 
fi»T«  b«en  leot  »n  by  hia  employer,  ox  what  might  have  teen  hia  own  ' 


?llo»tior»  fo?  hs«t«  Jn  WTlvlnj  At  hii  pJaw     d^nUtftHon  i  no?  wouia  i  ocntI»ue4  my  mother 


"  Ay,  a  logician,"  said  my  fathf  r.    "  What  say  jou,  my  boy  ?." 
"  I  would  rather  be  a  /waglcian,"  answered  I,  thou.htfully, 
"  A  what?"  inquired  my  father  and  mother  at  once." 
"  A  magician,"  I  repeated. 

"  And  why  a  magician,  Theodore?  Have  I  not  before  told  you  there 
are  no  such  things  as  magicians  ?  You  have  read  theje  Arabian  tale*  I 
bought  you  too  soon,  I  feai,  The." 

"  Indeed,  dear  father,  I  was  only  jesting;  but  I  thought  a  magician 
—I  mean  such  an  one  as  we  read  of  last  night,-— eouid  soon  find  out  (ill 
about  the  Pike-hoJe.' 

"  The  what?"  again  inquired  my  father. 

"  And  the  o  d  b.idge,"  1  continued  inoughtfuUy. 

"  The  bridge  ?"  said  my  mother. 

And  the  white  house,  and  the  large  eye»,  and  ' 

Why,  the  Child's  ci««y.    Whj.t  ^xt  vov.  %t^':  .(.inf  fovvi.  Thf-y^orfV' 


1  mean  the  Pike-hole,  mother,  that  Hen  has  been  telling  me  of, 
on  the  banks  ot  the  Wissahiccon,  where  nobody  goes  now,  because 
of  " 

"  Theodore,"  said  my  father,  "  that  boy,  Hen,  as  you  call  him,  is  not 
a  fit  c-inipanion  for  you,  my  child,  and  I  am  very  sorry  yau  are  so  often 
with  him.  But,  come,  tell  us  what  he  has  been  saying  to  you  about  this, 
what  do  you  call  it,  Pilte-hole  ?" 

Yes,  father,  because  it  once  had  a  great  quantity  of  fish  in  it  they 
call  pike." 

And  a  very  good  fish  it  is, — Well,  go  on,  my  boy." 

I  proceeded  to  narrate  all  that  Hen  had  told  me,  as  particularly  as 
possible — not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  untimely  end  of  poor  GiUey 
Brunt,  and  the  sad  catastrophe  consequent  upon  the  attempt  of  Deade- 
lick  Hutz  to  cross  the  old  bridge. 

"  Weli,"  ^aid  my  father,  after  I  had  eonchided,  "  do  you  really  believe 
all  this  nonsense  ol  Hen's ;  or  shall  we  go,  to-morrow  evening,  and 
examine  the  premises  ourselves  V 

I  confess  the  proposition  at  first  startled  me. 

"  Come,  sir,"  he  continued,  to-morrow,  on  my  return  from  town,  if 
it  Is  a  fine  wening,  we  will  walk  in  search  of  this  terrific  p  ace  ;  and,  if 
we  find  It,  you  will  then  have  it  in  your  power,  though  so  much  younger 
than  he,  to  put  to  shame  this  foolish  boy,  your  informant,  for  his  childish 
and  ungrounded  tears  of  a  spot  that,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  discover  lobe 
as  harmless  as  your  favcu  Ite  play-ground  by  the  high  rock." 

Now  I  have  always  felt  con>ciou'  of  a  full  share  of  ambition,  and 
more  than  once  iu  my  boyhood,  my  ntother's  opinion  to  the  contrary 
notwithstai  ding,  have  1  had  a  strong  yearning  toward  a  sword  and  a 
Vai  of  epaulet  es,  especially  when  hearing  of  the  military  prowess  and 
£sme  of  the  First  Coustil  of  Prance,  or  of  England's  navai  hero,  Nelson  : 
and  so,  thouf;ht  I  to  mystlf,  what  1  do  tnat  which  Bully  Hen  is  afraid 
to  do?— the  thought  had  something  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction  In  it, 
and  I  drop  td  to  sleep  that  nigh  ,  more  pi  a  ed  than  otherwise  with 
the  pro-p«ctof  the  promi  ed  walk  on  the  morrow. 

And  tne  morning  opened  fair  a:.d  beautiful — it  was  one  of  those  re- 
inarkahly  fine,  clear  d-iys  often  experienced  upon  the  approach  of  autumn 
— wh' n  the  glorious  sun,  shining  forth  from  an  unclouded  sky  of  the 
deepest  b  ue,  S' ems  to  impart  an  unwonted  lustre  to  every  object, 
and  markii  g,  therefore,  so  distinctly  the  l>old  outlines  ot  light  and 
shade. 

The  b  isiness  of  the  day  transacted,  at  an  early  how  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  already  on  the  way  to  this  dreaded  neighbourhood  of  the  evi 
one  ;  the  fineness  of  the  weather  and  the  little  heed  tiken  of  ray  won- 
derful narrat  ve  the  preceding  evening  (except  by  a  laugh  or  two,  at  my 
€xpen^e,  as,  at  times,  I  would  look  seda  e,  as  thou.h  pondering  on  what 
might  be  the  result  of  the  expedition),  and  the  distance  also  i.ot  being 
Very  great  for  an  afternoon's  walk,  having  iudueed  my  mother  with  little 
Jean  to  accompany  us. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  obseived  Hendrick  Hutz  saun- 
tering aioug  bt-fo  e  us, 

"  Whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought," 

and  it  was  determine  5  so  far  to  encourage  the  acquaintance  he  appeared 
bent  on  maintaining  with  me,  as  »o  ask  bim  io  be  cur  guide  over  the 
old  bridge  to  the  identical  spot  in  q  lestion, 

"So,  Hen,  we  want  you  to  show  lu  the  way  to  the  Pike-hole,"  aald 
my  father,  as  we  came  up  to  him. 

"  Anan,"  said  Hen. 

"  1'  you  are  not  busy,  will  j'ou  go  with  us?" 

"  Anan  1'  re)  eated  he,  edging  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  lane. 

"  Wis  want  you  to  show  us  the  war.  Hen.  to  the  Pike-hole." 

The  e  was  first  a  vacant  stare,  indicating  a  want  of  all  comprehensijn 
as  to  the  naiun;  of  the  request  made — then  a  look  of  inexpressible  sur- 
prise— and  lastly  a  grin  of  simple  incredu  Ity,  as  he  breathed,  rather 

tha  .  articulated,    'The  Pike- h  ,"  getting  no  farther  than  merely 

aspirating  the  h. 

1  believe  'here  was  not  one  of  us,  even  including  little  Jean,  that 
could  repress  our  risible  faculties  at  the  comical  expression  of  Hen's 
featiirta. 

However,  after  some  persuasion,  and  a  promise  of  re^ward,  he  con- 
tented to  accompany  us  to  the  dilapif'ated  bridge  before  rnorit^oned. 
Ttti  we  accordingly  soon  reached,  and  I  recollect  well  the  cxjiression  of 
ray  fa'hir,  '•sublimely  beautiliil,"  as  he  cast  hi-t  eyes  down  the  stream 
which  here  seemed  almost  wholly  excluded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
tlie  tall  trees  on  eit  er  side  eniertwining  their  thiuk  branches  above  in 
occasionally  iitmenetrable  masses  of  green  foliage. 

but  the  bridge  at  first  view  appealed  in  such  a  state  of  docay  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  qaestion  whether  it  were  prudent  to  encotinter  f he 
peril  which  it  seemed,  froin  some  avowed  invisible  cause  however, 
awal'cd  the  liuklc.%M  wif^ht,  Deadprick  Hutz,  when  in  pursuit  of  hi.s 
heifer.  Ou  tifamina».on,  however,  it  was  fo';nd  that  oup  vdiji  of  It  lia(', 
))8en  rewiUly  jrej^ftJieU,  find  Wfts  %ull»  a^cvrt 


"Come,  Hendrick,"  said  my  mother;  cheeringly,  "lead  the  way,  unless 
you  are  afraid  the  bridge  will  break." 

"  Gosh  !  I'm  not  afeard  o'  that  neither,"  said  Hen  ;  "  that  ere  plank's 
strong  enough  for  a  load  of  flour,  I  warrant — if  you'd  a  seed  what  uncle 
Deaderick  seed  a  setting  on  that  ere  bridge  once  you'd   " 

"Well,  Hen,  no  nonsense,"  said  my  father — "  come,  If  you  are  as- 
sured of  its  strength,  lead  us  to  where  we  purpose  going  ;  why,  surely 
you  are  not  afraid  because  you  have  heard  some  foolish  stories  of  this 
place." 

"/  am  not  afraid,"  said  I,  boldly;  "come,  father,  let  us  go  without 
him,  then,"  taking  my  father's  hand,  while  Hen  was  about  leaving  us 
on  his  way  back. 

My  mother  laughed  at  him,  and  so  did  I ;  my  father  uttered  "For 
shame,  so  stout  a  fellov/  and  such  a  coward  !" 

Hen  stopped,  turned  round — no — he  would  not  be  called  a  coward ; 
and  with  his  favourite  ejaculation  of  "  Gosh  !"  he  stalked  past  us  and 
walked  upon  the  bridge. 

But,  alas  !  poor  Hen — he  was  too  confident  of  the  frail  structure  upon 
which  he  strode  with  so  much  assumed  boldness — had  it  not  been  for 
that  misplaced  confidence  he  would  have  perceived  that  he  avoided  the 
part  that  Was  evidently  strong  and  secure,  and  chose  that  which  was  as 
evidently  weak  and  dangerous. 

Before  my  father  had  time  to  caution  him  of  his  error,  he  made  the 
fatal  step  upon  a  plank  decayed  to  rottenness,  and  down  he  went  souse 
up  to  his  chin  in  the  water  beneath,  which  here  was  much  narrower, 
and  of  course  deeper  than  at  other  parts  of  the  stream  ;  but,  among  his 
other  qualifications,  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  soon  regained  teira 
firma,  when,  with  an  imprecation  upon  us  all  of  "  Gosh  ye  1"  be  re- 
treated, at  full  speed,  homeward,  and  was  soon  out  of  view. 

All  hopes  of  his  turther  guidance  having  been  by  this  untoward  acci- 
dent lost,  it  was  determined  to  continue  our  walk,  notwithstanding,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  :  the  b  idge  was  easily  passed  In  perfect 
safety,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  a  pait  of  that  romantic  stream, 
the  recollection  of  which  even  now  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  supersti- 
tious a  fe,  like  that  which  I  well  remember  experiencing  as,  grasping 
my  father's  hand,  I  looked  on  the  scene  before  and  around  us. 

We  had  crossed  over,  with  some  little  difficulty,  a  rock  that,  project^ 
l»g  into  the  creek,  had  kept  wholly  from  our  view  the  curtained  and 
extensive  bower  into  which  we  had  entered.  Beneath  we  trod  on  a 
carpet  of  green  verdure  that  seemed  newly  spread,  as  it  were,  by  soca« 
fai  y  hands  for  an  approaching  revel :  .nbove  us  was  an  Impervious  ceil- 
ing of  the  richest  foliage,  that  extended,  as  befoie  observed,  over  and 
across  the  streaih,  the  opposite  bank  of  which,  elevated  considerably 
above  that  on  which  we  were,  gave  the  appearance  of  an  Inaccessible 
wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  rivulet  passed,  without  a  murmur,  along. 
All  above,  below,  and  around  us,  the  eye  niet  nothing  but  the  deep 
green  of  shaded  verdure,  without  a  single  ray  of  the  blessed  sun  to  en- 
liven that  deep  solitude ;  and  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb. 

"  My  love  !  is  it  not  growing  late  ?" 

"  Four  o'clock,  and  we  are  not  more  than  a  mile  from  home,"  an- 
swered my  father,  as  we  resumed  our  walk. 

"  Theodore,  there  are  some  fine  grapes,"  said  my  father,  pointing  to 
the  right,  w  he  e  the  growth  of  shrubbery  and  underwood  formed  an  ap- 
parent barrier  on  that  side  ot  this  secluded  spot. 

Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  feelings  to  which  the  scene  had  given 
rise,  I  hastened,  followed  by  little  Jean,  to  gather  the  purple  fruit  that 
hung  so  invitingly  in  the  dark  recess  before  me.  In  my  attempts  to 
procure  some  of  the  largest  and  best,  I  ascended  to  the  branch  of  a  tree 
that  extended  stili  further  into  the  thick  underwood,  and  passing  on  with 
my  eyes  intently  fixed  upward  to  the  prize  I  kept  in  view,  little  dreamed 
I  of  thep^nl  to  which  I  had  exposed  myself  for  a  simple  bunch  of  de- 
lightful grapes.  The  bough  on  which  I  had  placed  myself,  too  near  its 
ext  emity,  suddenly  gave  way ;  I  lost  my  foot-hold,  but  clung  to  an 
end  of  the  vine  that  had  fastened  its  stout  tendrils  to  the  top  of  the  oak. 
Looking  below  me,  with  the  intention  of  dropping  upon  the  ground,  It 
was  with  feelings  of  diead  and  surprise  that  I  beheld  myself  suspended 
over  a  large  pool  of  water,  so  dark,  and  still,  and  dismal,  that  It  wore 
the  a  ipea  ance  of  a  subterranean  lake  on  which  a  zephyr  had  never 
played,  or  a  sim-heam  ever  lodged. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  cry  to  my  father  for  help,  and  the  next  in- 
stant ))roiiKht  him  as  near  as  he  could  at)proach  me — but  there  was  I 
dan;;iiiigin  Die  air  some  feet  from  the  shote,  and  what  could  hepos>ibly 
do  to  roscufi  1110  ? — I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  inquire  of  my 
father  if  he  thought  the  water  very  deep. 

"  Very  deep  1"  uaid  a  strange  voice,  as  a  small  skiff  came  immediately 
under  m-,  in  which  sat  a  venerable  old  man,  who  caught  me  in  his 
litth?  vesseljust  as,  niy  strength  failing  me,  I  dropped  from  the  vine  to 
whieh  I  had  been  clinging. 

"  \oung  master,  had  you  fallen  into  that  water,  you  would  never 
again  have  aeon  the  light  of  the  sun,  I  fear,"  aaid  my  deliverer,  in 
Vi>Ji«P  ?f  0(^J<tl.  t;eniJijQ«»  ty       as  we       isJep.pejl  .vpen  the  shqp«». 
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"  Then,  indeed,  ars  we  grateful  to  you,  sir,"  replied  ray  father,  "  for 
your  timely  succour ;  but  for  your  small  boat  my  son  must  certainly 
have  encountered  the  risk  of  a  i)lunge  in  deep  water  without  being  very 
dexterous  in  swimming."' 

"That  would  have  availed  him  but  little  here,  sir,"  continued  the 
old  man  ;  "  a  singular  suction  has  within  the  last  few  years  formed  it- 
fell  at  the  bottom  of  this  pool,  occasioned,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  a  sub- 
terranean duct  that  empties  itself  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  adjf'ining 
creek,  which  at  this  particular  spot,  from  several  circumstances  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  appears  to  be  irresistible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from  the  surface." 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  said  my  father,  "  to  whom  we  are  then  indebted 
for  so  great  a  tervice  as  that  you  have  just  rendered?" 

"  Oh,  that  matters  not — by  this  time  I  am  a  poor  sUly  old  man — fool 
enough  to  persist  in  believing  we  were  formed  to  aid  and  ass'st  each 


ing  willo'v,  whose  branches  waved  over  tlie  marble  un-s  with  w}iicu  its 
tablet  was  ornamented.    As  we  approached,  the  biief  inscription  of 
Maria,  aetat  25," 

presented  itself  upon  one  of  those  mourufu.  appendages  as  if  to  inform 
us  that  the  ashes  of  some  dear  departed  relative  rested  within  its  bosona. 
Turning  to  it  again,  after  we  had  passed  onward,  we  jierceived  th«  oiher 
utn  had  engraved  upon  it 

"  Mauia,  aetat  33," 
from  which  it  appeared  that  two  dead  Marias  reposed  beneath  that  cold 
sepulchral  monument,  while  one  othe<-  in  the  bloom  of  youtli  an  l  lo-»- 
liness,  yet  spared  by  the  ruthless  destroyei,  was  supporting  our  aged 
guifle  before  us. 

The  scene  now  became  changed,  for  it  opened  upon  a  verdant  law^, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  raaiision  of  considerable  size,  but  of  an?- 


other — but  dear  mel  dear  me  !  I  have  seen  for  n:any  a  day  how  the  j  tique  form  ; — into  this  we  were  coidially  wel  omed  by  t  le  o  d  mm  and 


actions  of  men  show  the  contrary  of  this  mistaken  notion  of  mine. 

"  You  reside  near  this  place  i"  inquired  ray  father. 

"Ay,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing  up  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pool— "there  will  my  bones  rest,  I  hope,  and  mingle  their  dust 
with  " 

The  old  man  paused,  and  I  could  perceive  a  tear  steal  down  his  aged 
cheek  as  he  turned  toward  the  skiff,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  us. 

There  was  in  the  direction  he  pointed  an  object  but  indistinctly  seen 
through  the  trees,  the  snow-white  appearance  of  which  beautifully  con- 


his  fair  attendant,  who  I  well  remember  to  have  been  t-articalarly  t>a<i 
of  Jean,  and,  with  great  sweetness  of  manner,  attentive  to  ray  mother. 
Grandpa,"  said  she,  "  do  you  not  wisti  to  see  Carlo?" 
"  To  be  sure,  child,  I  am  going  now — come,  s>ir,  give  mc  ytmr  arm, 
and  let  us  see  the  poor  old  dog." 

He  took  my  father's  arm.  and  I  accompanied  them  to  an  outhouse 
very  near  the  mansion,  leaving  my  mother  and  little  Jein  with  thtlr 
young  hostess. 

Here  upon  a  bed  of  clean  straw  lay  a  large  English  greyhound  who  « 
skin,  closely  adhering  to  the  visible  muse  es  ben^aih,  and  dull,  sightless 


trusted  with  the  green  verdure  around  it  ;  and  which,  on  more  minute  !  eyebails,  plainly  indica'ed  a  state  of  very  advanced  age,  white  hl.^  xho- 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  tomb,  ornamented  at  either  end  with  an  j  tioi.less  and  apparently  breathless  figure,  seemed  al-o  to  announce  that 
um.  his  long  term  of  faithful  servitude  was  now  about  to  expire. 

In  the  act  of  stepping  into  the  skiff,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  him-  |  "  Why,  Carlo  !  my  dog  !"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  approached  hint, 
self,  he  turned  to  my  lather,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  ofnffa-  ;  "  art  going,  old  fellow?"— and  he  seated  himse.f  by  the  head  of  the  ex- 
bllity  as  wel)  as  dignity,  j  piring  animal  as  if  to  watch  for  his  latest  breath.     There  *a8  evidently 

"  But  come,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  have  been  strolling  far,  perhaps,  with  {  some  tie  of  extreme  interest  between  this  du  ub  be«st  and  tiie  old  man, 
your  lady  and  young  ones  ;  walk  to  the  Hall — 'tis  near — and  — — "        |  that  seemed  to  call  forth  the  la'ent  feelings  of  a  heart  whrre  thty  had 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  friendly  invitation  by  a  cry  that  proceeded   long  lain  dormant,  but  which  were  now  actitig  upon  his  feeble  frame 


from  the  summit  of  the  hill  befoi  e  u.h  of 

"  Grandpapa! — grandpapa! — where  are  you,  grandpapa?" 

"  Here,  child,"  he  answered,  raising  his  voice,  "  he  e,  at  the  fish 
pond.  What  is  the  matter,  n-y  love?"  he  added,  affectionately,  as  there 
Issued  from  a  path  overgrown  with  tliick  underwood  on  the  opposite 
bank,  a  young  and  blooming  female  of  about  fifteen,  who  with  breath- 
less impatience  was  seeking  the  old  gentleman  by  our  side. 

"Oh,  grandpapa,  poor  old  Carlo  is  dying,  grandpapa — John  has  told 
no*— and  so  " 

Observing  us  she  stopped,  and  looked  for  an  instant  like  a  living 
statue  in  that  embowering  shade,  so  intently  she  gazed  on  the  strange 
faces  of  these  with  whom  her  grandsire  was  conversing. 

"  What  say  yoUj. child.  Carlo  dying? — then  I  must  leave  you,  sir — 
but  no — come,  sir,  you  shall  go  with  me  and  tcemy  fai.hful  greyhound. 
— Poor  Carlo  I  art  thou  indeed  going  at  last  to  leave  thy  old  master  ? — 
Well,  he  must  follow  thee  soon,  old  dog." 

"  But,  sir,"  resumed  my  father,  "  we  intrude  — " 

"  Will  you  foUow,  sir, — we  will  not  venture  in  the  skiff— this  path  will 
lead  us  round  my  old  fish-pond — Maria,  my  love,  meet  i  s  at  the  Urns." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  along  the  margin  of  this  singular  piece  of 
water,  that  lay  as  a  dark  mirror  at  our  leet,  reflecting  nothing  but  the 
glomny  thicket  in  which  it  was  embosomed,  dull  and  dismal  as  though 
ItB  banks  were  formed  for  some  devoted  solitaire,  whereon  to  find  seclu- 
t\<fa  mere  secluded  —loneliness  more  lonely. 

Pray,  sii,"  inquired  my  father,  "  is  this  the  piece  of  water  they  call 
the  Pike-hole  ?" 

"  The  what?"  returned  the  old  man. 

My  father  repeated  the  appellation. 

"  I  know  It  by  no  such  name,"  said  our  conductor.  "  In  the  days 
of  my  manhood.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  mire.  I  had  it  formed 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  a  recreation  I  was  very  fond^  of,  that  of 
angling — and  if  the  fine  species  of  pike  I  preserved  here  has  given  it 
that  appellation,  I  care  not  if  it  retains  it.  Poor  Carlo  I  how  often  in 
my  waTideriags  across  the  cieek  in  my  first  settlement  here  would  I  have 
been  lost  in  the  dwsk  of  evening  but  for  that  faithful  creature  !  he  would 
lead  me  instinctively  to  this  my  frequent  haunt— and  he  Is  dying,  is  he, 
child  ?— did  you  not  say  Carlo  was  dying,  child  1" 

The  old  man  caught  himself  as  he  was  sinking  into  a  train  of  thought 
in  which  ourselves  were  apparently  about  to  be  forgotten — and  with  an 
air  of  dignity  and  politeness  he  contlr-med  his  office  of  guide  remind  one 
extremity  of  the  pool,  my  father  and  mother,  myself,  and  little  Jean, 
foilowlng  close  in  the  rear. 

A  few  minutes  In-ought  us  full  in  view  of  the  white  tomb,  leaning  on 
which  stood  the  fairy  form  of  that  young  being  who  had  appeared  to  us 
•0  suddenly  while  conversing  with  her  grandfather.  It  was  a  simple 
oblohg  pedestal  of  white  mnrble,  beneath  a  large  and  benutiful  droop- 


with  a  force  it  really  seemed  almo  t  impossible  for  it  to  suhtain.  He 
even  wet»t  audibly  when  the  dying  crea  ure  raibed  up  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  his  old  master,  and  made  an  eff.  rt  to  approach  nea  er  to 
nim,  but  sinking  into  his  former  positioji,  stretched  out  his  wasted 
limbs,  and  died. 

"  Bury  him,  John,  near  the  urns,"  said  the  old  man,  '  and  to-mor- 
row, if  to  mor.ow  shall  come  to  me,  we  will  raise  over  iiim  a  stone  of 
remembrance — nothing  care  I  now  for  in  life,  sir,  but  my  sweet  grai.d- 
d'Ughter,  and  she  I  t^u^t  may  be  .spared  to  close  my  old  eyes  in  peace.'* 

Resuming  my  father's  arm  we  returned  to  tne  house  : — the  young 
Maria  was  in  the  act  ot  pointing  to  two  p-ctures  hangmg  m  the  room, 
and  as  she  pronounc.d  the  words,  "  My  mother  and  my  grandmother, 
madam,"  I  thought  I  could  perceive  the  'Id  man's  Kreasi  heave  wlt»i 
renewed  suffering,  a;?  he  btopped,  and  pointing  himself  to  the  painiei 
resemblances,  dropped  silently  into  a  chair. 

After  awhile  he  observed,  "  Why,  tir,  I  have  had  my  day  of  happi- 
ness for  all;  short  but  v  ry,  very  happy.  The  original  of  that  lik.-ness 
wasmyT.ife;  she  died  sudden'y— in  t  e  prinre  of  life — when  I  waa 
ab  ent  from  her,  but  returned  just  in  tl.  e  to  see  her  coid  form  placed 
in  the  coffin  and  lowered  into  the  family  vault  -and  she  lelt  me  a  liv- 
ing image  of  her  elf;  you  see  how  alike  they  were,  sir — who  grew  up 
and  made  me  happy  first  in  her  e-.dtaring  Infancy,  and  next  in  rer 
intel  igent  womanhood. — She  marr-ed,  sir  — — " 

The  old  man  pan  ed— perhaps  to  regain  strength. 

"  A  v  llain,  sir,"  he  resumed.  "  A  villain,  who  forget  his  nature  in 
brutish  habits  of  intemperance  and  imnr'orallty,  broke  the  hea  t  of  wy 
sweet  child — ruined  his  own  re,;Utation — ard  d'ed.  She  survived  the 
blow  but  a  few  months,  when  she  yielded  up  her  spirit  in  my  arms,  be- 
queathing to  my  care,  and  thai,  of  her  ^ate^na  uncle,  her  own  littia 
Maria.  She  spends  most  part  of  her  time  witli  me,  tho  .gh  her  perma- 
nent abode  is  with  near  and  very  dear  friends  in  the  city." 

"  Your  lengthened  life,  theu,  si',  has  been  btn.  the  common  lot  cf 
humanity,  chequered  with  good  and  ill — yon  must  have  I'.^ed  through 
many  events  which  are  now  but  the  records  of  his-to.y;  but  how  do 
you  pass  your  time,  sir?  do  jou  not  sometimes  walk  or  ride  further 
than  the  b  undaries  of  your  estate  ?" 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  sir;  walkng  was  a  great  solace  for  Eeyeral 
years  alter  the  death  of  my  w  fe  ;  scarcely  a  path  lay  through  the  thicl;: 
forests  on  this  and  the  other  sid  ^  ot  the  creek  that  was  ncn  tam.liar  to 
me.  Followed  by  my  fa  ourite  Carlo  I  would  often  wander  t  11  sunE«t 
warned  me  to  return — my  life  was  a  life  of  solitude  ;  even  In  my  ram- 
bles I  scarce  me  with  a  human  being  face  to  faca — sometimes  I  thought 
I  was  a^  oided  by  the  neighbouring  country  people,  wh  ■  tool?  me,  per^. 
haps,  for  some  ',<andering  spirit ;  jet  I  \vishert  communion  then  with' 
no  earthly  one  Init  my  motnerless  child  and  faithful  Ca  lo." 

Th^e  oTd  man  agntn  ftopped—'arid  I  almost  ai'fdib'y  bieatlied,  "  This 
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then  must  be  the  walk-irig  man  of  the  vFpods  that  Hen  told  me  of — and  1 
his  greyhound  was  " 

"  My  reason  for  asking,"  resumed  my  father,"  is,  that  as  we  are  neigli- 
■bours,  a  return  of  tnis  unlooked-for  visit  of  ours,  by  yourself  and  yoor 
granddaughter,  would  give  us  great  pleasure.    We  generally  spend  our  | 
eurame  s  in  this  vicinity.''  | 

"  God  bless  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "  your  invitation  is  kind,  and  j 
my  young  one  there  w.ll  no  doubc  accept  it — but  for  me,  my  days  are  i 
very  near  their  end,  and  it  is  but  ra>e  that  I  now  even  ge.  as  far  as  the  I 
fish  porid.  Heaven  must  have  directed  my  steps  there  this  afternoon  j 
for  the  purpose  of  re  ieving  your  son  from  his  dangerous  situat.on  it  i 
IS  not  the  first  time  I  Lave  s-.en  he  hand  ot  Provide..ce  in  the  circum- 
statices  of  life."  j 

Thus  it  seerned  that  an  acquaintance  bo  accidentally  formed  was  j 
about  to  kad  to  future  frien  dly  intercourse,  for  the  r/mainder  of  the  j 
day  vas  spent  in  social  converse,  and  after  partakiJig  o'  th<j  accustomed  } 
eveniDg  beverage,  served  without  ostentation  anl  v  ith  much  hospi- I 
tallty,  we  took  our  leave,  f&eling  a  peculiar  iuteres  t  i'  i  our  visit  to  the  i 
Pike-hole. 

»  *  *  *  -  ■ 

And  will  the  already  tired,  but  indulgen'  readf  r,  xbllow  me  once  more 
to  the  scene  of  the  incidents  I  have  related  ? — m  jrely  to  drop  a  tear  on 
that  old  man's  grave,  wliere  he  lies  by  the  side  ( /  his  wile  and  not  far 
from  his  faithful  Carlo  ! 

It  was  deep  in  autumn,  when,  having  returi?  ^d  from  college,  after  an 
absence  from  h<  me  ot  a  considerable  length  of  time,  I  wa^aered  alone 
to  the  banks  of  the  roman  ic  VVissahiccon : — it  was  deep  in  autumn, 
*ad  the  brilliant  attire  with  which  nature  is  wont  to  decorave  heiseLt'  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  shone  in  all  its  spleiidour. 

WiiO  shall  attempt  to  pencil  the  glowing  tints  of  an  American  au- 
tumn ? — when  the  green  curta  n  that  hung  over  every  hill  and  dale  is 
as  it  were  lifted  up,  and  the  rich  and  vari-d  sc?nery  within  disclosed  to 
the  wondeni  g  eye  of  naan.  Look  upon  that  woody  hill,  decked  with  a 
thousand  hues,  from  the  sombre  brown  of  tie  thick  under  growth,  to 
the  bright  yeilow  of  the  poplar  that  glitte-s  like  a  golaen  minaret  in  the 
sun;  the  crimson  dog-wood,  surrounded  by  the  ever-green  cedar — the 
ritfh  sumac,  with  its  berries  of  the  deepest  damask— the  towe  ing  oaks, 
witn  their  party-coloured  branches — all  \ivid  and  bright  as  though  i 
were  a  gala  day  among  the  nymphs  of  the  forest,  and  ihey  had  clothed 
all  their  bowers  in  lanciiul  beautj'. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  I  entered  again  that  fairy  spot  I  have  before 
described,  and  found  myself  soon  on  the  margin  of  the  adjacent  pool 
where  I  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  in  all  probability,  a  premature  death. 
All  was  ^tilI,  but  even  this  lonely  spot  partook  of  the  bright  Lue  of  the 
season,  for  the  daik  g/een  having  given  way  to  the  lively  tints  of  au- 
tumn gave  it  an  appearance  of  more  cheerfulness  than  when  here  I 
first  beheld  the  venerable  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  foliage  having 
become  more  open  and  unconfined  I  distinctly  saw  the  tomb,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  enla  get',  and  an  additional  urn  had  been 
placed  in  its  centre.  With  a  presentim.nt  that  this  indicated  that 
another  lifeless  form  bad  been  consigned  to  this  cold  tenement,  I 
walked  up  to  it,  and  found  that  our  old  friend  had  indeed  paid  the  last 
debt  of  mortality,  and  now  slept  in  the  quiet  grave. 

The  inscription  upon  his  tomb  told  the  outlines  of  his  history  :— 
"  Descende  i  from  a  noble  family  in  England,"  it  proceeded,  "  he  shared 
the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  munificence  of  a  vast  patriuio- 
niai  estate.  He  was  high  in  military  rank,  and  had  performed  im- 
portant serviee  to  his  country  in  the  wars  of  Europe— but  ordered  to 
America  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, rather  ihau  serve  in  the  cause  of  oppression— and  by  that  act 
lost  the  favour  of  his  government  and  family,  while  it  proved  his  ardent 
devotion  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Disgusted  with  unmerited 
neglect  in  his  own  country,  he  smffbt  and  found  a  home  in  this— 
where,  alter  a  long  life  of  virtue  and  sterling  integrity,  he  ha-th  yielded 
up  his  spirit  unto  Him  that  gave  it,  and  his  mortal  part  to  the  dust 
from  whence  it  sprang. 

"  Reader  I  the  tomb  of  virtue  claims  a  tear, 
Pause  for  a  moment  then — and  give  one  here  : 
Where  buried  worth,  ben  ath  this  marble,  lies. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  call  him  to  the  ekies  ! 

'  There,  belov'd  a  re  l—lhere  is  thine  abode, 
Btest  with  the  presence  of  thy  Saviour  God  !— Maui  A." 

Thin  trib^ate;  it  •will  be  readily  perceived,  sprung  from  the  bosom  of 
bis  affectionate' granddaughter,  who,  I  was  informed  by  a  domef  tlc  on 
the  premia"*-,  m aide  frequent  ViSits  to  the  spot  where  lay  the  ashes  of 
her  parents.  '  > 

On  \  .y  reluin  wllxo/jBhoult!  cro^s  ray  path  but  bully  Hendrick  Hutz. 
I  recognized  hira  ins'lantfy,  though  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
Known  immediately  to  hira. 


"  \vliy,  Hen,  how  are  you,  Hendrick?  And  how  hav6  you  been  Vai 
while  ?"  , 
"  Anan !" 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Hen?  Theo  " 

He  looked  at  me  intent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Why  gosh  1"  said  he,  "  The  !   is  this  you?  or  maybe  ifs 

father? — No,  it  can't  be,  neither — it  is  you  ;  though  I  swaggers,  bc^, 
you  CTo\  -  like  our  young  bull."  I 
"  Well,  Hendrick,  do  you  often  go  to  the  Pike-hole,  now?  I  am  ju^t 
from  there,  and  am  glad  to  find  the  old  bridge  is  In  excellent  order, 
[.    1  have  no  doubt  it  would  hear  the  weight  of  a  load  of  flour,  and 
and  your  uncle  besides — do  you  not  suppose  so,  Hen  ?" 
 Gosh !" 


THE  TEETOTALLER'S  SONG. 

In  a  cottage  all  cosy  and  neat. 

Sat  a  man  by  his  own  fire- side. 
Arid  he  gazed  at  his  wife  from  his  36at 
^       "VV-rth  a  father  and  husband's  pride  ; 
On  his  face  sat  a  good  humoured  sncile, 
And  his  frame  was  Herculean  and'  strong ; 
flis  wile  lulled  her  sweet  baby  the  while 
He  sang  the  teetotaller's  song. 

Abstain,  abbtain,  abstain. 

From  tiie  cup  that  with  misVy  runS'p*eyj 
Abstain,  abstain,  abstain. 

And  drink  the  sweet  poison  no  more. 
And  his  sinewy  arms  in  the  air  he  flung. 
As  he  gleefully  sang  the  teetotaller's  song. 

"  Though  I  woik  in  a  foul  murk  aix. 

And  begin  and  give  o'er  with  the  sun, 
Yet  is  temp'rance  my  shield,  as  my  hammer  I  WiiBld, 

And  I'm  happy  wnen  labour  is  oone. 
My  wages  are  not  very  scant, 

'Tis  sufficient,  and  I  want  no  more, 
For  a  little  we  save,  and  we  buy  What  we  wSht, 

And  a  little  is  left  for  the  poor. 

No  philter  or  potion  is  here, 

Disease  never  entered  my  cot; 
My  wife  ne'er  through  me  shed  a  tear, 

And  if  I  can  help  it  shall  not. 
My  steadiness,  temp'rance,  and  skill, 

"Will  gain  the  reward  that  I  seek, 
For  my  master  has  promised  he  will 

Create  me  his  foreman  next  week. 

"  And  at  night,  when  from  labour  I  come, 
When  for  that  day  I've  finished  ray  toil. 
My  wife  gaiiy  welcomes  me  home. 

And  woos  me  from  care  with  a  smilel 
Then,  drunkard,  I  do  advise  thee, 

Remove  from  thy  fame  the  foul  spot. 
Then  may  happiness,  such  as  has  fallen  to  me, 
Ere  years  are  gone  past  be  thy  lot. 

Abstain,  abstain,  abstain. 

Prom  the  cup  that  with  mife'ry  floWB  o'er : 
Abstain,  abstain,  abstain. 

And  drink  the  vile  compounds  no  niore." 
And  his  sinewy  aims  in  the  air  he  fluT%, 
As  he  gleefully  sang  the  teetotaller's  song. 
Birmingham.  ,  H.  R.  J. 


Egypt  considered  the  Cradle  of  the  Sciences. — By  universs 
tradition  Egypt  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  sciences,  an 
when  reason  finds  in  that  region  a  concurrence  of  all  the  physical  cii 
cumstancee  calculated  lor  such  an  etfect,  when  it  finds  at  once  in  th 
vicinity  of  the  tropic  a  zone  of  heaven  equally  free  from  the  rains  c 
the  equator  and  the  fogs  of  the  north;  when  it  finds  there  the  centra 
point  of  the  antique  sphere,  a  salubrious  climate,  an  immense,  yc 
navigable  river,  a  land  fertile  without  either  labour  ov  art,  inundatei 
without  pestilential  exhalation,  situate  betAveen  two  seas  which  lav 
the  shoves  of  the  richest  countries,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  inht 
bitants  of  the  districts  of  the  Nile,  who  are  Inclined  to  agriculture,  fror 
the  nature  of  their  soil  ;  to  commerce,  from  tlreir  facility  of  commun; 
cation  ;  to  geometry,  Irom  the  annual  necessity  of  measuring  their  pot 
sessions ;  and  to  astronomy,  from  the  state  of  their  heavcDB,  ever  ope 
to  ob  e  vation,  must  first  have  passed  from  the  savage  to  the  soci? 
state,  and  consequently  first  have  attained  that  general  knowledge  r' 
qulsite  to  civilized  roan. 
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ALICE  HOME  ; 

oa, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONB. 

{Continued  from  our  lati,) 


CHAPTER  CLXXIII. 
Horace's  ukcle,  the  midister. — the  proceedings  of  ihe 
morsing.  the  letter. 

Horace  Sisgleton's  only  reasonable  worldly  expectation,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  depended  wholly  upon  the  favour  and  affection  shown 
to  him  by  his  uncle,  the  minister ;  and  when  he  proceeded  to  unfold  to 
that  important  personage  the  fact  of  his  marriage  with  Alice  Home,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  the  communication  was  heard 
with  mixed  feelings  by  the  uncle — a  mixture,  in  which  the  amount  of 
regret  and  annoyance  at  the  match,  rather  preponderated  over  the 
amount  of  satisfaction. 

Horace  was  a  little  surprised  that  this  should  be  the  case ;  because, 
on  many  occasions,  he  had  heard  his  uncle  express  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Sir  Charles,  and  talk  of  him  as  one  of  those  rising  men  of  the  age, 
who  were  destined,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  to  take  important 
places  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

When,  therefore,  Horace  Singleton  saw  an  air  of  perplexity  creep- 
ing over  his  uncle's  face,  on  receipt  of  the  frank  and  candid  communi- 
cation made  to  him,  he  felt  veiy  much  mortified,  and  awaited  with  no 
small  share  of  arxiety  the  result  of  the  matter. 

"  Well,  Horace,"  said  the  minister,  "it  cannot  be  helped  now,  you 
know." 

"  Helped,  1X0016  !    Oh,  you  know  not  what  an  union  of  beauty,  grace, 
afld  " 

"  Yes  I  do;  of  course,  T  know  all  about  that.  "We  have  always  sucq 
unions  in  such  cases.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  long  ago, 
too,  when  I  should  have  thought  this  match  a  great  consolidation  of 
political  interest ;  but  do  you  know,  Horace,  we  have  heard  some  very 
odd  things  of  this  Sir  Charles  Home  lately." 

"  Indeed." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  we  have;  and  just 'a  little  while  since,  when  some 
changes  were  contemplated  in  the  ministry,  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  us  as  eligible  for  a  particular  office,  and  although  we — that  is, 
t v.  o  or  three  of  the  privy  council,  thought  we  had  the  matter  quite 

let  among  ourselves,  the  next  day  there  came  to  me  a  letter, 

iched  in  extraordinary  language,  and  stating  that  if  Sir  Charles  Home 
\'  ere  made  one  of  a  new  or  compounded  administration,  certain  disclo- 
iures  coRnected  with  his  past  life  would  be  made,  that  would  have  a 
strong  tendency  towards  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  I,  too,  have  heard  of  such  things,"  said  Horace;  "and  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  from  some  circumstances  which  have  pressed  heavily 
upon  his  mind.  Sir  Charles  is  at  times  not  quiie  ia  his  light  senses. 

"  Oh,  pleasant  I"  remarked  his  uncle. 

"  But  that  cannot  affect  his  daughter,  otherwise  than  making  her  a 
greater  object  of  interest  and  sympathy." 
"  Humjth." 

"  And  as  I  am  married  " 

"  There's  the  argument.  You  need  say  no  more.  You  remind  me, 
Horace,  of  the  man  who  offered  a  toll-keeper  six  good  reasons  for  not 
paying  the  toll,  sajing — '  In  the  first  place,  I  have  got  no  money.'  You 
are  married,  and  that  is  quite  sufTicient.  There  requires  no  other  rea 
soning  upon  the  subject ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  you  cannot  keep  a 
wife  up'-.n  three  hundred  a-year,  and  I  suppose,  likewise,  the  fortune 
of  Sir  Charles  Home,  as  he  is  a  man  of  no  family,  must  be  great." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  strange  conduct 
arises  from  pecuniary  embarrassments." 

"  Ah,  then,  you  will  find  this  marriage  a  great  clog  to  your  political 
career." 

"  But,  my  dear  upcle,  you  know  I  don't  care  about  a  political  career, 
My  highest  ambition,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  noblest,  is  to 
become  a  country  gentleman — to  live  in  some  quiet  spot,  adorned  by 
nature's  beauties,  and  enjoying  the  live-long  day  the  dear  companion- 
ship of  her  to  whcm  I  have  given  my  hand  and  lieart,  aud  for  whom  I 
could  so  easily  bid  adieu  to  all  the  so-called  pleasures  of  toAvn  life." 

"  Ha!  humph!"  said  the  uncle.    "  Very  good." 

"  I  think,"  continued  Horace,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm — "  nay,  I  am 
sure,  that  with  Alice  I  could  never  be  unhappy.  Oh,  how  I  could  en- 
joy the  sweet  retirement  of  some  verdant  spot,  sliut  out  by  clustered  hills 
from  the  rude  world  !" 

"  Very  verdant,"  remarked  the  minister. 

"  Yes,"  Bald  Horace,  unconsciously,  "  a  very  paradise  upon  earth 
could  be  created  there,  with  love  for  its  presiding  genius.    Oh  1  what  a 


picture  I  could  paint  of  a  future,  just  dancing  a&  talHi  is  npon  my 
mental  vision."  '  >'  ' ' 

"  Don't  take  up  your  time  with  any  such  nonsensfe ;  of  course  you. 
want  some  more  money?" 

"  Oh  !"  sighed  Horace,  "  how  awful  it  is,  that  such  dross  sliotild  es- 
gage  the  thoughts  at  all." 

"  It  is  a  deuced  deal  more  awful,"  said  his  uncle,  quite  in  a  passion, 
"  when  all  your  thinking  won't  produce  any  of  the  dross  you  speak  of. 
Now,  I  tell  you  what,  It  strikes  me  forcibly,  as  you  have  been  so  very 
verdant  as  to  many  somebody  of  very  doubtful  expectations,  I  muot 
send  you  abroad," 

"Abroad!  Well — I — I — perhaps  to  Greece— classic,  beautiful 
Greece !    Very  good,  uncle." 

"  No,  not  to  Greece ;  although  you  may  do  a  little  business  in  tallow, 
I  shall  get  you  appointed  assistant  to  the  sub-secretary  of  the  consul  aS 
St.  Petersburgh." 
"Eh?" 

"  Assistant  sub-secretary  to  the  consul  at  St.  Petersburgh,  I  say." 
"  Really !" 

Or  you  may  go  to  Sierra  Leone,  if  you  like," 
The  devil !" 

Or  to  the  devil,  as  you  remark,  where,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
hurrj'ing  as  fast  as  you  cau." 

Horace  looked  excessively  mortified  ;  but  in  a  few  momenta  he  re- 
covered his  serenity,  and  replied,-— 

Very  weli,  uncle.    When  my  father  died  and  left  me  an  orphan, 

he  called  me  to  his  bedside  " 

"  There  now — don't  begin  about  that.    Pho!  pho!  pho!" 
"  And  he  said,"  continued  Horace,  not  heeding  the  inferrupfion, 
'  Horace  never  mind  me,  my  boy.    Go  to  your  imcle.    You  need  say 
nothing  to  him,  but  that  yoii  have  come.    Ask  him  for  nothing,  be- 
cause that  will  pain  him.  I  leave  you  to  his  heart,  Horace,  because 
I  know  it  well.'  " 
"  Psha !  psha !" 

"  Then  he  breathed  his  last;  since  when  I  have  never  felt  the  loss  of 
I  fatlier's  tenderness,  because  you,  uncle,  have  supplied  ths  place  of 
one  to  me." 

Go  away — go  away  !" 

And  when  you  choose  to  Send  me  to  St.  Petersburgh,  or  to  Sierra 
Leone,  I  shall  go,  convinced  that  you  are  doing  for  me  thet)8styou  can, 
and  the  kindest  thing  you  can." 

"  And  do  you  imagine  this  Alice  you  care  so  much  about,  will  go 
with  you  ?" 

"  Do  I  imagine,  uncle !  Do  I  doubt  that  this  is  sunlight  that  beama 
around  us?" 

"  Very  well.    Now  I  will  make  a  bargain  w'.th  you,  Horace.    If  she 
is  willing  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone,  that  grave  of  Europeans,  with  you,  I 
will  provide  a  suitable  appointment  for  you.    Where  can  1  &ee  her  I" 
"  She  will  come  with  me  and  see  you,  uncle." 

"  No — no.  I  will  wait  upon  her,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  talk  to 
her  about  it." 

"  Do  so,  uncle — do  so.  If  anything  could  increase  my  happiness, 
in  having  gained  such  a  treasure  as  Alice  Heme  for  my  wife,  it  would 
be  an  admission  from  you  that  in  what  I  have  said  of  her,  eulogistic  as 
my  words  may  have  been,  I  have  not  failed  to  do  her  justice." 

"  There,  now — I'm  busy.  We  will  talk  over  all  that  another  time." 
At  this  moment  Mr.  Biggs  was  aHnounced  by  an  attendant,  and  he 
was  immediately  desired  to  come  to  the  cjpratment  where  this  conversa- 
tion had  been  going  on;  but,  when  he  entered,  he  looked  ratlur  non- 
plussed at  percfciving  Horace  Singleton  there,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Biggs  had  himself  come  to  declare  the  secret  marriage  to  the  minister, 
and  to  take  the  brunt  of  any  displeasure  he  might  be  expected  10  show 
upon  the  occasion. 

"  Well,  Biggs,"  cried  the  minister,  "  how  do  you  do  ?" 
"  Pretty  well  thank  you,  how  are  you?    1  suppose  you  know,  eh  ?— 
do  you — marrying,  and  all  tkat  kind  of  thing,  eh  !    He's  told  you,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  My  nephew  has  told.me  that  he  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  com- 
mit a  clandestine  marriage." 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Horace,  "  I  told  you,  uncle,  I  had  been  happy 
and  fortunate  enough  to  secure  to  myself  the  possession  of  one,  without 

whom  the  world  would  have  been  a  " 

"There— there — no  more  raptures,  if  you  please;  we  have  had  a 
tolerable  dose  of  them  rather,  I  think,  and  if  you  please,  we  will  drop 
the  subject.  What  I  have  to  say  is  to  be  said  to  Biggs,  a  man  in 
whom  i  placed  great  confidence — a  man  to  whom  I  trusted  you, 
Horace,  confiding  in  the  Jact  that  his  discretion  and  known  calmness  of 
temperament,  would  act  as  a  sedative  to  your  more  exuberant  spirits." 

<<  Yes— yes,"  cried  Biggs,  in  a  despairing  tone;  "I  knew  you'd 
abuse  me,  and  that's  what  s  made  me  come  to  be  abused.  I  have  all 
the  blame  upon  me." 
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"  I  mean  to  do  so." 
"  S  gave  away  the  bride." 

"Then.  Mr.  Biggs,  you  had  better— far  better,  have  kept  her. 
That's  my  opinion,  ^^r.  Biggs." 

"  I  kept  lier— I  keep  a  delicate  young  lady.  Bless  me,  I  never 
thought  you  could  have  given  me  such  advice.  I  tell  you  what,  now — 
Horace  m»y  be  a  little  insane  to  have  married ;  but  if  you  had  seen 
as  much  of  him  as  I  have  lately,  you  would  have  consented,  in  order  to 
save  him  from  going  altogether  mad,  if  he  had  not  married." 

"  It's  all  very  well,  Mr  Biggs,  of  you  to  attempt  ingenious  and  fine- 
drawn theories  in  defence  of  your  condue*:  on  the  occasion ;  but  I  looked 
upon  you  as  Horace's  mentor,  and  you  have  betrayed  your  trust." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Biggs.  "Excue  me,  but  you  are  stupid — 
quite  stupid.    You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"I  wish  I  didn't,"  replied  the  uncle,  gravely.  "I  really  wish  1 
didn't." 

"No  more  you  don't." 

"  Hush— Biggs— hush  I"  said  Horace  Singleton.  "  Let  me  play  the 
mentor  to  you,  now,  if  you  please-  I  have  all  faith  in  the  kindness  of 
my  uncle,  so  now  come  away." 

"Well,"  cried  the  minister,  "I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  phoenix  of  perfection  myself,  and  shall  then  decide  whether  to  send  ' 
you  to  the  West  Indies— the  Gold  Coast— Sierra  Leone,  or  Spits  ' 
berghen."  ' 

"  What  r  screamed  Biggs ;  "  send  him  where 

"  Come  away-  come  away,"  said  Horace,  and  taking  Biggs  by  the 
arm,  he  forcibly  dragged  him  from  the  room.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  a 
covert  smile  upon  the  face  of  his  uncle,  which  induced  a  happy  feeling 
in  his  heart,  and  a  full  expectation  that,  after  all,  he  might  not  be 
troubled  to  leave  his  native  land  for  any  of  the  inhospitable  regions  that 
2iad  been  enumerated  to  him. 

There  appeared  but  little  now  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Horace's  happi- 
ness, for  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  subject,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that  Sir  Charles  Home's  state  of  mind  arose  from  a  nervous  ex- 
aggeration of  some  circumstances  perhaps  really  trivial  in  themselves, 
but  which,  acting  upon  a  disturbed  imagination,  became  gigantic  and 
full  of  terrors.  That  Sir  Charles's  fortune  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 
he  verily  believed ;  but  that  was  not  a  source  of  disquietude  to  Horace, 
because  he  had  always  pictured  to  himself  such  a  felicity  in  the  mere 
society  of  his  Alice,  that  no  frowns  of  fortune  could  possibly  mar  the 
joy  that  he  assured  himself  would  make  beautiful  the  humblest  home  in 
which  he  might,  by  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  live. 


Margaret  spoke  these  latter  words  with  an  energy  that  showed  too 
plainly  how  all  kindly  or  natural  feelings  had  been  extinguished  in  her 
lieart.    Truly  had  George  Home,  with  all  the  singular  acuteness  that 
appeared  to  have  come  to  him  in  later  life,  made  one  great  vital  error 
j  in  the  education  of  his  daughter.     He  had  taken  exceeding  pains  to 
j  make  her  the  selfish,  cold-hearted,  revengeful  creature  she  was,  forgetting 
j  that  when  such  feelings  became  a  second  nature  to  her,  towaids  him  as 
well  as  towards  others  would  they  freely  show  themselves. 

It  was  as  if  a  person  had  taken  a  world  of  trouble  to  contaminate 
some  stream  at  its  very  source,  and  then  felt  wonder  and  disappoint- 
j  ment  that,  throughout  its  wanderings,  it  flowed  not  with  purity  and 
;  clearness. 

j  "  If,"  contiKued  Margaret,  "  I  had  now  nothing  to  avenge,  but  the 
,  distresses  that  had  been  brought  on  my  parents,  and  the  injustice  that 
had  been  done  me  by  my  loss  of  fortune,  I  think  I  could  play  any  part 
;  that  would  enable  me  to  avenge  myself  on  him  who  has  been  the  cause 
[  of  both:  but  now  I  love,  and  am  scorned.  I  have  stooped  to  sue,  and 
have  been  rejected— contemned— pitied— talked  to  in  fine-drawn  moral 
sentences,  as  if  a  love  like  mine  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  small 
wisdom  of  creatures  who  never  felt  the  passion  they  condemn.  Oh, 
it  were  easier  to  control  some  fiery  courser  with  a  silken  thread— easier 
far  with  a  lady's  fan  to  stem  the  current  of  the  sea,  than  to  subdue  the 
passion  that  even  now  burns  in  my  veins  and  makes  my  pulses  throb 
with  wild  excitement.  My  love  may  be  guenched,  but  it  shall  be  in 
blood.  Yes,  in  blood.  I  have  said  there  should  be  a  tragedy  rehearsed 
when  my  story  was  told,  and  I  swear  it  shall  be  so.  Horace  Singleton, 
you  are  not  mine— you  never  can  be  now;  but  another  bride  shall 
claim  thee — a  bride  of  my  choosing — death — death— death  !" 

With  a  countenance  in  which  was  displayed  a  world  of  diabolical 
passion,  Margaret  took  from  her  breast  the  poison  packet  to  satisfy  her- 
self that  it  was  safe.  Then  again  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  husky 
voice, — 

"  Yes— I  will,  despite  them  all,  be  the  arbifress  of  destiny  in  this 
house  ;  who  can  stay  my  hand  if  I  please  to  raise  it,  saying,  '  Such  an 
one  shall  die  ?'  Surely  there  is  something  akin  to  a  god  like  power  in 
that  means  which  I  shall  employ  to  accomplish  my  revenge.  What 
more  can  even  Heaven  do  tlian  strike  to  death  him  who  has  come  under 
the  ban  of  its  high  displeasure  ?" 

Thus  wildly,  madly,  and  yet  with  such  mischievous  method  in  the 
madness,  did  Margaret  Home  reason  with  herself  upon  the  guilty  acts 
she  meant  to  perform,  schooling  her  heart  to  fresh  wickedness,  and  de  • 
termining  that  she  would  sacrifice  herself  wholly  and  utterly,  rather 
than  forego  that  always  dearly-bought  pleasure — revenge. 

She  did  not  think  that  Alice's  marriage  had  taken  place,  because  she 
knew  Sir  Charles  Home's  ostentatious  feelings,  and  she  thought  that 
when  his  darling  child  should  be  given  another,  it  would  surely  be  done 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  could  surround  the  ceremonv. 
Yet  she  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  all  was  arranged— that  pre- 
parations were  making,  and  she  only  waited  now  until  the  actual 
marriage  should  have  taken  place,  ere  she  struck  the  blow  which  would 
fall  the  heavier,  through  falling  late. 

She  was  all  anxiety  to  see  again  her  father,  or  the  Avenger  as  she 
rather  chose  to  call  him  ;  for  that  he  was  her  father,  and  she  could  uot 
doubt  it,  gave  her  a  pang  of  bitter  feeling  she  thought  not  to  have 
endured  in  conjunction  with  the  horrors  that  already  possessed  her 


CHAPTER  CLXXIV. 

MARGARET  IN  HER   CHAMBER.— THE    iAST  ADVICE.- THE  DECLARA- 
TION OF  MARRIAGE. 

Margaret  Home,  after  her  interview  with  Alice,  tried  to  review  all 
that  had  been  said  during  its  continuance  ;  and  the  more  she  did  so,  the 
more  reason  she  had  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
the  matter.  She  began  to  fear  that  she  had  committed  herself  too  far 
in  what  she  had  said,  and  instead  of  following  the  cautious  advice  of  the 
astrologer,  she  had  given  way  to  her  own  passion,  and  uttered  senti- 
ments which  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  recall. 

This  state  of  mind,  however,  did  not  last  very  long— nor  was  it  likely 
so  to  do  with  one  of  such  a  temperament  as  Margaret  Home.    Soon  the 


my  face  in  smiles,  while  dark  mischief  !  day 
was  brooding  at  my  heart.  I  have  talked  winningly  and  soothingly,  ' 
like  at  .'.-ssassin  in  the  dark,  who  wishes  to  see  his  victim  yet  a  little 
/closer  ere  he  plunges  his  poniard  in  his  heart.  I  have  spoke  even  to 
•this  Sir  Charles  Home,  in  acceiits  of  civil  attention.  I  have  aflfected  to 
listen  to  his  werdts  and  mark  their  meaning  respectfully,  and  yet  I  knew 
he  was  the  murderer  of  my  mother.  I  knew,  or  was  taught  to  think 
1  knew,  that  he  was  the  actual  destroyer  of  both  my  parents,  and  yet  I 
n  elled  my  real  feelings,  and  ever  whispered  to  my  heart,  I  bide  my  time 
And  even— even  now,  methinks  I  could  dissemble  with  him— much  as 
J  hate  him.  Yes,  hate  is  the  proper  word— I  do  hate  him.  I  hate  him 
■■nth  a  hatred  undiminished,  even  by  the  fact,  that  my  father  lives,  and 
his  wrongs  appear  not  to  mo  so  great  living  as  they  did  dead ;  when,  to 
my  mln'l,  he  was  surrounded  by  that  halo  of  dim  reverence  that  is  ever 
around  the  dead.  Oh.  would  that  he  had  been  in  his  grave,  or  that, 
having  80  ong  kept  his  secret  from  me,  he  stilj  suffered  me  to  believe 
gone. 


was  very  young,  that  a  long  time  had  elapsed  without  any  intelli- 
gence which  she  expected  beinfc'  brought  to  her.  Suddenly  then  she 
formed  the  resolution  of  going  herself  to  the  lone  house  near  St. 
Paul's,  and  urging  some  steps  which  should  enable  her  to  obtain  tho 
earliest  information  concerning  any  secret  preparations  that  might  be 
making  for  Horace's  marriage  with  Alice. 

With  Margaret  almost  every  action  was  impulsive,  and  she  had  no 
sooner  determined  upon  going  to  seek  him  who  had  exercised  so  impor- 
tant and  so  bad  an  influence  on  her  fate,  than  she  hastily  arrayed 
herself  m  proper  clothing  for  the  street,  and  rapidly  descended  the 
staircase. 

A  glance  then  at  the  clock  in  the  hall  told  her  it  was  near  twelve 
o  clock,  and  without  a  passing  remark  to  any  one,  she  went  on,  and  in 
another  moment  was  in  the  open  street. 

The  l.all-porter  looked  after  her,  and  shook  his  head  as  he  remarked 


to  himself, — 

"  That  youuf  woman  ain't  always  quite  riglit;— no— no— not  sh^. 
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^rsoes  and  shT^me.  like  streaks  o'  lightuxng     She  never  ^ays 
nothink  to  auybody— howsomever,  it's  no  business  of  inuie 

C  1  ght  an^beautiful  ^vas  the  daylight-how  calmly  serene  the 
.^S  sky  thaUooked  down  upon  the  giant  city,  and  yet  Margaret  saw 
of  tSe  beanty-nothing  of  the  serenity  ;  her  heart  was  a  httle  . 

'^r~tr^*Sr':t^^iJ^^-pres^       .  scene  w^ch  has 

'''^Z't::^:^^^^  are  thronged  with  ^^^f 
human  and  animal,  and  such  an  inextricable  maze  oi  things,  that  the 
Siger  to  .uch  scenes  would  surely  predict  destruction  to  any  one  >vho  , 
attempted  to  escape  what  appeals  to  him  an  eternal  entanglement. 

The  streams  o?  individuals  who  continually  go  one  way,  and  con- 
stantly meeting  another  stream  which  appears  to  be  as  constantly  going 
iLot  er  is  a  sfngular  phenomenon  in  human  aflairs,  for  it  is  more  han 
Ttohalle  that  not  any  two  individuals  who  go  through  these  thorough-  , 
fare^  n  the  ourse  of  any  twelve  hours  go  to  precisely  the  same  spo  ; 
Ms  ii^ght  be  considered  an  exaggeration,  and  yet^it  ^-tnctly  true^  It 
thin  becomes  a  matter  of  wonderment  where  such  a  stream  of  human  ^ 
beings  can  all  be  disposed  of,  where  they  can  all  go  to.  . 

The  same  might  L  said  of  the  masses  of  vehicles  that  aPpear  to  be  , 
constantly  moving  al.  ng  Cheapside,  some  gomg  to  the  right  some  to 
cT  butf  nevertheless,  there  i«  always  a  steady  stream  of  all  kinds  of 
carts,  coaches,  public  and  private,  and  all  kinds  of  carnages,  great  or 
small  set  in  right  from  end  to  end,  both  going  and  coming.  ! 

Th;  many^erious.  anxious  faces  .e  meet  impress  one  with  a  notion  , 
of  the  hnpo  tance  of  each  person'8  mission.  At  least  to  them  there  is  no 
appearance  of  joy  or  light-heartedness,  but  all  seems  sol>er  seriousness, 
nJeed,  tie  moments  were  too  precious  to  be  thus  was  ed  by  an 
Idle  l  ovement;  and  this  appearance  of  stolidity  and  gravity  is  kept  up 
Jl  m'^lgtillne^^  but  by  or  ^^^^^  ^^.^e^ 

these  bViy  men  find  their  way  to  their  various  places  of  ^^nu.emenU 
the  tavew;  vhere  many  meet  to  talk  over  the  transactions  of  the  day  and 
to  worship  the  shrine  of  Bacchus  ;  while  laughter  and  fun  seem  to  be 
EL  order^for  the  time  with  most  of  those  who  have  spent  many  hours  m 

"Xhfshtpr  STscene  that  perhaps  none  but  a  stranger,  or  an  in- 
habitant ^^  .o  has  spent  some  time  in  small  country  towns,  and  then 
reTuraed  to  London,  can  only  appreciate-their  splendour  and  costhness, 
the  value  of  the  goods  there  exposed  to  view. 

Vhokir  asses  of  houses,  sides  of  streets-nay.  whole  streets  together, 
form  one  continuous  line  of  shops,  in  which  no  private  dwelling  house 
carbT  a'y  pretence  whatever  creep  in,  and  nothing  but  .hops  are 
tolerated  >r  fJund.  Many  thoroughfares  besides  the  P"""P»1  «»^« 
precisely  of  the  same  character,  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  «  ^ma/e- 
mcnt  Jto  where  customers  can  be  found  saflicient  to  support  then, 
but  o^t  is  they  all  exist  and  thrive  ;  and  if,  perchance,  one  fails  or 
^  fh  ^nerdies.'retire,  from  business,  or  desires  to  move  to  another 
part  of  the  town,  there  are  always  plenty  who  are  willing  ^j'*  "  ^ 
Jnocrupied  pren.ises,  and  hence  it  is  that  it  seldom  happens  that  a  house 
is  lone  unoccupied  in  any  of  the  leading  thorouglifares.  .  „  •  I 

T^e  ^^riety  of  shape-,  make,  and  decoration  of  the  London  shops  is 
.ery  grea"  'bowing  an  utter  independance  of  thought  and  taste  of 
one'from  another;  not,  perhaps,  that  this  adds  to  ^ 
streets  as  a  whole,  but  regular  beauty  will  sometimes  pall  and  weary  the 
eve  will  e  tie  les  regular,  and  perhaps  more  grotesque  appearance  is 
often  rellly  beautiful  Ld  pleasing  by  the  contrast  it  aftords  ot  one  house 

"trlli^Ioughfares  arc  entirely  occupied  by  the  .  ^-f^^-^",*^^ 

a5  clothin-,  furniture,  stationery,  trinkets,  and  all  kind  of  articles  that 
Tre  re'n  ired  for  use,  and  others  will  be  appropriated  entirely,  or  nearly  | 
to  io  Z^^  tofco^^^urnM.  articles;  and  this,  not  by  any  arrangc- 
:;„7t^:t  such  should  be  the  case  by  the  -thorities  but  by  t.^ 
of  those  who  occupy  the  several  houses,  who  are  generally  the  best 
judges  of  situations  the  most  suitable  for  their  '''^r.nnnbers 
The  busy  scene  goes  on  Nvithout  any  apparent  diminution  of  nunibcrs 
or  the  intens  ty  of  the  earnest  and  continuous  motions  of  human  be.ngs^ 
All  ha;e  Ln./object-this  wayor  that  way,  a.id       J  ^Sd^nt  to 
Hill.  «erson  is  scarce  to  be  seen  ;   for  if  such  a  one  were  by  accident  to 
me  ato  sucl   a  scene  of  bustle,  he  would  become  bu.y  fpr  the  time, 
were  it  merely  in  appearance,  for  where  all  appear  in  hurried  motion. 

^^^:.:;r:;;n:i^r':itkeshment,  form  a  din^rent  feature  by 
.Ue  .  elve;  a^nd  at  certain  hours  are  all  full,  and  the  i"™»t-  sem 
much  burdened  with  the  spirit  of  trade  as  those  ^PPJ*^/"  *f 

streets,  and  look  as  if  walking  from  one  place  to  another  for  their  lives. 

(To  be  continued  in  9wr  Tiexi.) 


MARGARET  HOME'S  REFLECTIONS. 

I  yielded  to  love's  passion,  its  deep  and  powerful  ilaiuc ; 
I  cherish'd  the  delusion,  and  wild  delirium  came ; 
I,  proud  and  haughty,  quickly  found,  when  love,  the  tyrant  god, 
Enters  a  maiden's  bosom,  she  must  bow  before  his  nod. 
And  love  to  be  rejected,  to  find  the  loved  one  calm, 
men  an  Etna  tlame  was  scorching  luy  bosom,  proud  but  vaim. 
To  be  rejected,  scorned  of  Him  for  whom  I'd  gladly  die. 
Oh,  how  I  hate  myself,  and  loathe  the  life  I  fain  would  fly. 
Revenge!  revenge  I  a  sorrowing  blight  be  over  all  he  loves, 
A  ndldew  on  his  favorite  flowers,  a  gloom  where'er  he  roveb  ; 
May  the  chill  of  disappointment  rest  heavy  on  his  heart, 
And  hope  no  longer  smile  on  him;  may  joy  and  love  depart. 
Revenge !  oh,  'tis  a  sweet,  s\vcet  thing,  a  thing  to  be  desired- 
Revenge  !  it  is  my  watchAvord,  1  think  till  I'm  inspired  ; 
1  think  ;  oh.  God  of  Heaven  !  I  think  till  my  poor  brain 
Reels  in  its  wild  delirium,  and  whispers  one  bright  name. 

Jam:.. 


Emergencies  put  little  folks  in  a  flurry;  mark  the  ledatc  and  cour- 
jigeous,  bow  they  travel  through  the  danger. 


CATCHING  THE  BINNY  OR  BARBEL  OF 
THE  NILE. 

Thk  binny  is  very  common  in  the  Nile,  it  grows  to  a  large  size, 
somet  mes  weighing  upwards  of  seventy  pounds,  and  is  described  as 
behig  a  tine,  delicate,  and  well  flavoured  fish.    The  Egyptians  employ 
the  following  means  for  catching  the  binny.    Having  kneaded  logethe 
a  quantity  of  oil,  clay,  flour,  and  honey,  with  some  chopped  stra>^  oi 
other  similar  material  to  uni.e  the  different  parts  of  the  <^omvo^^  oi^, 
the  whole  is  formed  into  a  mass  in  size  and  appearance  resembling  a 
Cheshire  cheese,  round  the  sides  «f ^^i"  T^o^tVoo^^^^^ 
small  pieces  ot  dates,  saturated  in  honey.    Seven  or  eight  stout  hooks, 
e^-h  having  a  separate  line  of  strong  whipcord,  and  baited  with  a  date 
steeped^  honey,  are  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  cake.    'The  fisher- 
man the^^  bestriding  his  inflated  goat  skin,  paddles  himself  and  h.s 
bui^then  out  into  the  middle  and  deepest  part  of  the  stream  where, 
having  sunk  the  whole  mass,  he  carries  the  cords  attached  to  the  hooks 
on  shorrand  fastens  each  of  them  separately  to  the  brand  of  a  pole 
8  uck  fir  nly  into  the  ground,  and  having  a  small  bell  suspended  from 
hetp  of  ft.    He  th:n  goes  of!'  about  his  work,  which,  upon  such  occa- 
s  ons,  is  always  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  within  hearing  of  the  bells 
n  a  hort  tiine  the  action  of  the  water  begins  to  dissolve  the  mass  o 
:  paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  the  small  pieces  of  dates  getting 
5e  ached  from  it,  float  down  the  river  and  are  greedily  caught  and 
devoted  by  the  binnies.    These  naturally  ascend  the  stream  ni  the 
direction  from  which  they  perceive  their  favourite  food  to  proceed,  and 
I  having  arrived  at  the  mass  of  composition,  begin  as  is  their  custom,  to 
root  out  a  d  bore  into  it  till  they  at  leng.h  arrive  at  the  dates  inside^ 
i  which  they  ravenously  swallow,  and  are.  of  course,  caught  by  the  hook 
To  ceale^^^  1"  bis  str^igglcs  to  escape  he  necessarily  pulls  the 

I  Une  and  the  palm  branch  to  which  it  is  made  fast  on  shore,  when  the 
I  rSeinrbell  agitated  by  the  motion,  gives  iiHniediate  notice  to  the  lisber- 
!  Zt  f  Sherman  runs  immediately  to  the  bell,  and  finding  thereby 

i  Te  particular  line,  bawls  his  prisoner  in,  but  does  not  kill  hnn,  but 
i  keeps  him  alive  until  he  is  wanted  for  food  or  sale. 


REQUISITES  I'OR  A  DuTiitL  CHARACTEn.-Oiatitude,  sensibility, 
and  lionour,  a  fear  of  God,  and  a  respcHjt  for  man,  are  the  essential  coin- 
nm.e  r  par ts  of  a  dutiful  character.    And,  as  in  youth  they  produce 

iSovTr  ment,  equanimity,  and  justice,  and  by  conforming  in  the  ca  ly 
'  Srif  inorll  duties  they  will  ensure  the  happiness  of  well  regulated 
'  passions  and  a  good  tempered  disposition.  • ,  w,-  scl- 

BEAUiy.-Indefinite  as  our  notions  of  beauty  arc  said  to  be,  we  bci 
'  dom  difiL  in  assigning  the  place  of  its  abode,  ^l-t  assemljage^o^^^^ 
I  which  in  former  ages  gave  celebrity  to  the  women  of  Circassia  still 
iracterisertheir  desce^         upon  Mount  Caucasus;  and  with  the 
uLne  nre  s^^^^^^  to  limits  where  it  never  was  indigenous^ 

n  soiue  countries  from  the  degraded  state  of  nature  it  might  be  deemed 
•  muo   ibfe"o  sekct  a  single  instance  of  female  beauty,  but  among  en- 
livened n^^^^  traveller  would  hardly  be  accused  of  generalising 
.ghtencd  nations  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

rG?rmany  altCh  ^  in  F.ngland;   that  it  exists  more  fre- 

?>  ,nln  reece-  and  that  the  Irish  women  are  handsomer  than  the 
jrish.  though  lea^  ^ould  assure  us  that  both  wei« 

originally  of  Pelasgian  rage. 
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MARY  WATSON;  OR,  TRIALS  OF  LOVE. 

FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 

By  ike  Author  of  "Martha  Langletf,"  "  Gregory  Thornton,*'  %c. 
CHAPTER  I. 

A    DEATH  BED-SCENE. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?   Curious  fool,  be  still ; 

Ig  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  1 — Byron. 

In  3  neatly  furnished  but  dimly  lighted  room,  in  a  pleasantly  situated 
cottage  near  the  delightful  shelving  banks  of  the  Thames,  lay  Mary 
Watson,  in  the  last  stage  of  that  rapid  disease — consumption.  By  the 
side  of  the  bed  was  seated  an  aged  female,  apparently  a  widow ;  this 
female  was  Mary's  mother — that  mother  who  had  tended  her  infant 
steps,  and  brought  her  up  to  womanhood,  and  who  now  was  administer- 
ing the  final  cemfort  and  consolation  that  her  only  child  would  need  on 
this  side  the  grave.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  stood  an  aged  man, 
a  physician,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  a  constant  attend- 
ant during  Mary's  illness. 

There  were  numerous  friends  and  relations  in  the  room  ;  but  as  our 
story  has  nothing  to  relate  of  them,  we  will  pass  them  over  with  a  cur- 
sory glance,  and  proceed  to  relate  the  events  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  present  tale. 

The  room,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  house  had  an  air  of  neatness  im- 
parted to  it  that  plainly  indicated  the  occupants  to  be  above  the  pale  of 
want ;  on  the  table,  beside  the  bedside,  lay  a  family  Bible,  from  which, 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  physician,  Mary's  mother  had  been  se- 
lecting appropriate  passages,  thereby  affording  that  religious  consolation 
BO  necessary  to  the  invalid  in  her  dying  state. 

'Twas  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  when  the  doctor  had  been  hastily 
summoned  to  attend  Mary,  her  mother  fearing  that  every  moment 
would  be  her  last ;  and  immediately  on  his  entrance  poor  Mary  fainted  ; 
but  after  a  short  rime,  by  the  aid  of  proper  restoratives,  she  revived, 
when  a  deep  drawn  sigh  escaped  her  overcharged  bosom,  and  grasping 
her  mother's  hands,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  faint  voice  : — 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  am  dying;  I  shall  not  long  be  a  trouble  to 
you  •  the  lamp  of  life  will  soon  be  extinguished,  and,  thank  Heaven,  I 
shall  not  live  to  brii  g  forth  a  living  proof  of  my  dishonour.  But  tell 
him  that  I  forgave  him  :  tell  him  that  with  my  dying  breath  I  forgave 
him  for  the  deep  wrongs  he  has  done  me.  Too  well  I  loved  him — wor- 
shipped him — adored  him — would  have  suffered  for  him ;  but  to  be 
deserted  by  him  has  brojcen  my  heart — tha  grave  is  yawning  to  receive 
me — a  few  hours  more  will  close  ray  earthly  pilgrimage.  But  see,  he 
comes,"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  upwards.  "He  comes!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
William,  William,  they  told  me  you  were  false  to  me,  and  I  would  not 
believe  them.  No ;  I  have  brought  scorn  and  contempt  on  myself,  but 
I  have  borne  it  all  for  thee,  dear  William ;  I  knew  you  would  come 
once  more — and  now — now  " 

Overcome  by  these  exertions  she  sunk  back  on  the  pillow,  and  a  low 
guttural  sound  was  heard  in  her  throat.  Her  glazed  eyes  became  fixed, 
her  pallid  cheeks  assumed  the  hue  of  death,  her  breathings  became 
shorter,  she  essayed  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  her  finger  pointed  to  some 
imaginary  object  ;  and  at  length,  a  heavy  sigh,  that  seemed  to  rend  her 
heart  in  twain,  accompanied  by  the  words, — "  William,  I  am  ready — 
ready,"  told  that  her  soul  had  winged  its  flight  to  those  regions  of  bliss 
that  knovv  no  distinc  ion  between  peasant  or  queen. 

There  is  something  most  awful  in  witnessing  the  departure  of  those 
•we  hoW  n-Oit  dear,  even  for  a  journey  to  some  distant  land,  when  we 
still  hope  to  see  them  again ;  but  v/hen  snatched  away  by  the  grim 
king  cf  terrors,  all  hope  is  gone — gone — fled  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  destiny  of  all — from  the  most  abject  wretch  that  crawls 
the  earth  to  the  rich  and  purse-proud  aristocrat;  all,  all  must  bend  with 
quiet  submission  to  the  will  of  that  Supreme  Power  that  distributes 
alike  over  this  vast  universe  the  plenteous  bounties  that  are  daily  re- 
ceived. 

Reader,  didst  thou  e\er  witness  the  death  of  one  you  held  most  dear. 
If  you  have,  you  can  imagine,  far  more  accurately  than  the  pen  can  de- 
lineate, the  feelings  of  the  occupants  of  that  chamber  of  death,  wherein 
lay  the  youthful  Mary — once  the  village  pride — once  the  most  fair  and 
innocent  cf  Eve's  daughters,  who  was  only  saved  from  one  death  to 
endure  another  more  painful  and  lingering.  Her  too  confiding  heart 
had  been  betrayed.  She  had  loved,  not  as  some  love,  with  a  passionate, 
but  with  a  pure  and  holy  love — such  a  love  as  is  seldom  witnessed. 

Bro\ight  up  under  the  care  of  a  fond  mother,  with  the  at'ention 
usually  bestowed  on  an  only  child,  she  knew  no  pleasure  beyond  her 
parents'  home.  Her  father  had  beea  a  corporal  in  the  army,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  tlie  peninsular  war,  but  in  consequence  of  the  wounds 


he  received,  he  was  pensioned  off,  and  had  settled  in  the  quiet  village 
of  C  . 

They  had  resided  in  the  village  about  five  years,  and  numerous  had 
been  the  offers  for  the  hand  of  Mary  ;  but  to  no  purpose  ;  she  would  not: 
give  encouragement  to  any,  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  her  peace 
of  mind  had  she  never  felt  the  influence  of  that  most  engrossing  of  all 
passions. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate ;  in  this  short,  pithy  tale  are  many  striking, 
circumstances ;  circumstances  that  actually  did  occur  not  many  years 
since,  in  one  of  the  villages  skirting  the  great  metropolis.  ; 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LOVERS. 

Love  may  spread  his  tempting  snare, 

And  her  simple  heart  beguile ; 
But  all  these  pleasures  change  to  care, 
I         When  unsanctioned  by  a  parent's  smile.— Anok, 

There  was  not  a  more  gay  or  lighthearted  maiden  in  the  whole  vil- 
lage than  Mary  Watson,  until  she  unhappily  met  with  William  Granger, 
twelve  months  previous  to  the  scene  depicted  in  our  opening  chapter. 

'Twas  summer;  the  sun  shone  in  all  the  splendour  of  July,  as  a  small 
boat  was  seen  bending  its  course  along  the  river  Thames  ;  seated  therein 
were  several  young  men  and  women  ;  occasionally  sounds  of  mirth  would 
be  wafted  to  the  adjoining  shores,  while  the  whole  party  seemed  bent  ou 
enjoying  the  few  short  hours  they  would  have  to  be  in  each  others 
company. 

Suddenly,  one  of  those  numerous  steam-boats  that  ply  between 
London-bridge  and  Chelsea,  hove  in  sight,  and  quickly  passed  the 
boat  from  whence  the  sound  af  mirth  proceeded;  the  heavy  swell 
caused  by  the  steamer  made  the  boat  rock  about  with  fearful 
motion ;  the  females  became  alarmed,  and  uttered  screams  of  tenor 
and  one  of  them,  suddenly  rising  up,  caused  the  boat  to  xjapsize,  when 
the  whole  party  became  immersed  in  the  water. 

Several  small  boats  instantly  put  off  for  the  rescue  of  the  party,  but 
the  tide,  flowing  strongly  at  the  time,  caused  poor  Mary  Watson  (who 
was  one  of  the  party)  to  float  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent. Twice  had  she  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  again  sunk, 
when  a  young  man,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  proceedings 
from  the  shore,  instantly  rushed  into  the  water,  and  in  a  few  moments 
brought  his  apparently  lifeless  burden  in  triumph  to  the  shore. 

The  whole  of  the  unfortunate  party  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  public-house,  and  a  surgeon  having  quickly  arrived,  and  the 
proper  means  having  been  resorted  to,  the  whole  of  the  sufferers  were  ao 
far  restored  to  convalescence  as  to  leave  no  danger  from  their  sudden  im- 
mersion. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  lioiu"8  they  were  conveyed  to  their  respective 
houses  in  a  coach,  and  the  stranger,  whose  name  was  William  Granger, 
accompanied  Mary  Watson  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  safe  under  her 
parents'  roof,  and  most  grateful  were  the  aged  couple  for  the  restoration 
of  their  only  child. 

After  stayiHg  a  short  time,  he  took  his  leave  of  them,  promising  to 
call  the  next  day  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Mary. 

¥r  *  *  *  ;|< 

Months  have  passed  away,  William  and  Mary  often  met,  and 
need  we  say  they  loved.  The  singular  circumstances  attending  their 
first  meeting  were  sufl[icient  to  inspire  a  passion  in  any  heart  far 
less  susceptible  than  Mary's.  She  loved  him,  and  with  a  love  as  pure 
as  that  of  Heaven. 

William  Granger  was  born  of  humble  parents  and  had  been  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age.  A  distant  relation,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
adopted  him,  and  when  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  obtained  a  situation 
for  him  in  a  gentleman's  family,  where,  having  by  dint  of  great  parsi- 
mony contrived  to  save  a  small  amount  of  money,  he  started  in  a 
small  way  of  trade,  and  for  a  time  had  been  successful,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  heavy  losses  which  he  had  sustained,  his  little  business  had  lor 
some  time  been  in  a  tottering  condition.  These  circumstances  he  had 
studiously  kept  a  secret  from  Mary,  who,  poor  girl,  had  for  some  time 
bfien  flattering  herself  she  should  one  day  be  happy  in  the  possession 
of  him. 

They  met  one  evening  about  six  months  from  their  first  interview. 
Mary  was  all  life  and  gaiety,  while  William's  brow  appeared  clouded 
with  some  heavy  trouble,  which  Mary's  keen  eye  was  not  long  dis- 
covering. 

"  What  aiLs  thee,  dear  William?"  she  said  ;  "you  look  sad  this  even- 
ing— come,  tell  me." 

"  No,  'tis  nothing,"  he'replied,  "  but  an  unusual  depression  of  spirits; 
'twill  soon  wear  off." 

"  Nay,  I'm  sure  now  something  has  happened  to  ruflie  your  temper, 
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Tve  a  good  mind  to  be  angry,"  she  added  half  coqu^tti^hly,  "  if  you 
I    don't  tell  me  directly."  1 
i       "  Not  now.  dear  Mary,  not  novr,  some  other  time — ^^hen  next  we  j 
meet  I  will  tell  you  all."  ' 

A  strange  kind  of  tremor  came  over  the  ■vrhole  frame  of  Mary,  and 
she  felt  a  sensation  she  could  in  no  way  account  for.    This  did  not  pass  j 
unnoticed  by  William,  who  immediatdly  led  her  to  a  rubtic  seat  near 
the  s^ot.  I 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mary  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  | 
enabled  to  speak,  and  when  she  did,  'twas  only  in  monosyllables  in  re-  j 
ply  to  sundry  words  of  William's. 

The  pi  ice  where  the  above  conversation  took  place  was  in  a  most 
secluded  spot ;  in  fact  a  more  favourable  spot  for  lovers  could  not  be 
Jmagined — it  was  a  beautiful  lane,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  con- 
taining hedgerows  on  either  side.  Sundry  small  lanes  to  the  right  and 
left  might  be  se6n,  leading  to  various  gardens  belonging  to  the  work- 
people of  the  adjoining  village;  rustic  stiles  had  been  erected  at  tbe  en- 
trance of  these  lanes,  and  seats  with  overhanging  boughs  had  been  toad* 
by  the  inhabitantsr  of  the  village,  where  in  summer  the  lads  and  lasses 
•would  repair,  and  there  eajoy  In  sweet  exuberance  the  delifhta  that  s 
life  of  true  industry  and  toil  yields,  such  as  are  known  to  non«  but 
those  that  live  a  life  of  rusticity. 

Not  a  house,  however,  Avas  to  be  seen  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  ic  being  winter,  no  one  was  there  to  interrupt  our  lovers.  There 
Bit  the  youthful  and  innocent  Mary,  with  her  head  reclining  on  her 
lover's  breast,  his  arms  entwined  around  her  slender  waist;  their  lips  are 
pressed  together, — they  breathe  but  for  each  other.  But  how  different 
the  thoughts  of  the  two  individuals  ;  at  this  moment  a  most  unholy 
thought  entered  the  mind  of  William,  while  Mary's  was  all  purity  and 
innocence.  liLtie  dreaming  of  the  cloud,  that,  like  the  waterspout  over 
the  distressed  mariner,  would  shortly  burst  over  her  head,  and  inun- 
date  all  her  fond  hopes  and  wishes  in  this  world  for  ever. 

«  -x  *  *  * 

Need  we  say  more  ?  The  seducer  triumphed,  and  Mary  fell  a  victim 
to  the  vile  arts  of  a  libertine. 

William  slie  saw  no  more,  but  time  began  to  shtiw  that  Mary  would 
shortly  bring  forth  living  proof  of  her  own  disgrace, — that  she  would 
shortly  become  the  mother  of  a  cl-nld  of  shame. 

Great  indeed  was  the  grief  of  the  aged  parents  when  they  discbvered 
their  daughter's  dishonour,  and  in  less  than  three  months  after  her 
desertion  by  William,  her  best  of  fathers  fell  a  victim  to  a  broken  heart. 

These  circumstances  combined  to  throw  Mary  into  a  rapid  consump- 
tion, from  which,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  she  never  recovered. 

Mary's  mother  did  not  long  survive  her  daughter  ;  grief,  caused  by 
the  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  tended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  accelerate  her  end,  and  she  expired  within  one  month  from  the 
death  of  Mary. 

Peace  be  to  their  ashes  !  They  all  rest  in  one  grave — father,  mother, 
and  daughter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RETURN. — COWCLU8I0V. 

 My  theme — 

My  task  is  done  ;  my  tale  hath  ceased  ; 
Hath  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit 
The  spe'l  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp ;  yet  what  is  writ,  is  Writ ; 
Would  it  were  worthier. — Chii.de  Harold. 
Time  v/orketh  changes. — Old  Play. 
'TwAs  spring ;  the  birds  were  carolling  forth  their  notes  in  joyous  song ; 
all  nature  seemed  gay ;  shrubs  and  flowers  emitted  their  fragrant  sweet- 
ness to  tae  sensitive  organ  of  a  weary  travell&r,  who  was  seen  wending 

bis  way  on  the  high  road,  leading  to  the  village  of  C  ,  exactly  five 

years  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  tale.  As  the 
traveller  approached  the  village,  a  merry  peal  was  heard  from  the  old 
church,  which  reverberated  strangely  on  the  heart  of  ihe  stranger,  and 
It  seemed  as  if  he  was  recalling  some  bygone  circumstances  to  his  mind, 
for  occasionally  a  tear  might  be  seen  trickling  down  his  sun-burnt 
cheek-j.  He  was  dressed  in  a  military  uniform,  and  appeared  to  scan  every 
object  with  an  eager  eye. 

As  he  wended  his  way  through  the  village,  the  sounds  of  music  struck 
his  ear;  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  charm  for  him.  His  whole  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  some  grand  object,  for  ever  and  anon  he  would 
raise  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  clasp  his  feverish  brow,  uttering 
such  exclamations,  that,  had  not  the  villagers  been  too  much  engaged 
with  their  holiday  making,  they  would  no  doubt  huve  thought  him  to  be 
some  madman  who  might  have  escaped  from  his  keepers. 

'Twas  May  day,  not  as  May-day  is  now,  but  such  as  May-day  was  in 


the  days  of  our  ancestbrs ;  the  May-pole  was  erected  sear  the  centre  of 
the  village,  decorated  with  all  the  appurtenances  that  the  villa^je  could 
produce.  All  hearts  seemed  gay,  the  lads  and  lasses  vied  with  each  other 
in  attempts  to  keep  step  with  tlie  rustic  music,  while  the  heaits  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  leaped  with  joy,  their  recollections  seeming  to  go  back 
to  former  years,  when  they  could  trip  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  as  v,  ell  as 
the  best. 

The  reader  has,  no  doubt,  recognised  William  Granger  in  the  person 
of  the  traveller.  Such,  indeed,  he  was  ;  he  had  not  visited  the  village 
since  he  last  parted  with  his  beloved  Mary,  and  he  was  now  returning 
to  fulfil  his  promise  to  her  whose  image  was  for  ever  engraven  on  hi.s 
heart — to  her  who  had  been  his  presiding  genius  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
perils  and  dangers  in  a  foreign  country. 

On  a  rustic  seat,  in  front  of  the  only  ale-house  the  village  could  boast, 
were  seated  some  of  the  villagers,  enjoying  their  pipe  and  glass.  To 
this  place  did  William  Granger  repair,  and  having  called  for  refresh 
roents,  sat  in  moody  contemplation  for  sometime;  at  length  he  ac- 
custed  an  old  man,  and  inquired  if  he  could  inform  him  aught  of  the 
family  of  the  name  of  Watson,  who  formerly  resided  in  that  village. 

*'  Ha,  my  lad,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  you  must  indeed  be  a  stranger  - 
to  the  place  not  to  have  heard  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  that  at  - 
tended (hat  family. 

"  I  am  indeed  a  stranger,"  said  William  ;  "  years  have  passed  since 
last  I  was  in  this  village,  but  there  are  circumstances  that  have  gc- 
curred,  which  make  me  anxious  of  learning  where  they  might  huve 
gone  to." 

"  Weil,  my  lad,  'tis  a  doleful  tale.  I  have  lived  here  fifty  years  ;  I 
was  born  here,  and  have  never  been  ten  miles  from  the  house  I  was 
born  in  :  I  knew  the  Watsons  well — 'tis  now  about  five  years  since  that 
lamentable  occurrence  cast  a  universal  gloom  over  our  whole  village. 

He  then  related  the  circumstances  to  William,  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted,  laying  frequent  stress  on  the  villanous  conduct  of 
William  Granger,  and  what  he,  although  an  old  man,  would  do  could 
he  but  once  get  hold  of  him. 

The  agitation  of  William's  mind  during  the  above  relation  was  ex- 
treme, and  had  not  the  old  man  been  a  little  near-sighted,  he  might 
have  noticed  it ;  as  it  was  he  did  not,  and  after  thanking  the  old  man  for 
his  condescension,  William  left  the  spot,  a  prey  to  the  most  agonising 
tortures. 

"  And  is  it  come  to  this?"  he  exclaimed ;  "  my  beloved  Mary  in  the 
grave,  and  her  poor  old  mother  likewise,  all  snatched  from  me  for  ever 
by  the  griping  hand  of  death;  why  should  I  crave  to  live  ?  Who  In 
this  world  now  cares  for  the  unhappy  William  Granger  ?  None,  none  ; 
all  gone  from  me  for  ever.  But  I  am  resolved, — yes,  in  this  village, 
where  last  I  parted  with  all  I  held  dear  on  earth,  will  1  be  laid;  if  the 
cruel  hand  of  poverty  parted  us  in  life,  it  never  shall  in  death." 

He  raised  his  head,  and  found  h's  steps  had  involuntarily  led  him  to 
the  village  churchyard.  The  merry  peal  from  the  church  bells  had  no 
charms  for  him  ;  his  thoughts  were  firmly  fixed  on  one  object,  never  to 
be  removed.  Silently  he  wandered  among  the  tombs ;  at  length  his 
eager  eyes  detected  one,  on  which  he  fixed  his  gaze  ;  eagerly  did  he 
swallow  in  the  words  that  were  inscribed  thereon,  which  were  as 
follows : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of 

Mary  Watson, 
Aged  19. 

lie  stood  for  some  minutes  gazing  on  the  grave  of  his  leloved ;  at 
length  he  started,  and  drawing  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  hastily  tore 
a  leaf  from  a  pocket-book,  and  wrote, — "  Lay  me  in  the  game  grave 
with  Mary  Watson, — William  Granger."  This  he  replaced  again  in  his 
pocket,  and  drawing  a  small  dirk  of  peculiar  make  from  his  vest,  he 
plunged  it  through  his  heart,  and  died  on  the  grave  of  her  whose  death 
he  had  so  unintentionally  caused. 

His  last  wishes  were  complied  with.  Some  villagers  passing  through 
the  churchyard  discovered  the  body,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  eld  public- 
house  before  mentioned,  where,  upon  searching  for  some  clue,  the  paper 
was  found.  The  festivities  of  the  village  were  suspended,  an  universal 
gloom  seemed  spread  among  the  whole  inhabitants,  and  never  from  that 
day  have  they  ceased  to  think  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mary  Watson  add 
William  Granger. 

A  few  words  and  our  tale  is  ended.  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
member the  last  interview  between  William  and  Mary.  Upon  his  re- 
turn home  that  evening,  he  had  tlie  misfortune  to  find  that  the  whole  of 
his  property  had  been  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  that  he  was  compara- 
tively a  beggar. 

This  circumstance,  combined  with  remorse  for  his  conduct  to  Mary 
(and  being  now  ashamed  to  see  her  in  his  altered  circumstances), 
determined  him  to  enlist  in  the  army,  resolving  in  his  own  mind,  should 
fortune  ever  smile  again  on  him,  to  return  to  his  beloved  Mary,  and 
fulfil  those  vows  of  constancy  so  often  made  at  the  shrine  of  beauty. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  in  his  military  career,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  he  had  not  been  long  a  soldier  before  his  regiment  was  or- 
dered abroad,  and  having  been  in  several  engagements,  and  at  length, 
receiving  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder,  which,  of  course,  disabled  him  for 
further  service  ;  he  was  >ent  to  England,  passed  the  board,  and  received 
a  goodly  pension — more  than  sufficient  to  keep  hinti  from  want;  inde- 
pendent of  this,  he  had  a  pretty  considerable  sum  in  his  possession,  that 
he  had  obtained  in  a  fore'gn  country,  which  he  had  hoarded  up  for  the 
darling  prospect  of  returning  to  Mary,  and  making  her  his  wife;  in  what 
manner  his  intentions  were  frustrated  the  reader  already  knows,  and, 
although  patted  in  life  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  they 
rest  side  by  side  in  one  grave.  Koko. 


MANNERS  MADE  EASY; 

OH,  HOW  TO  COBBLE  A  SILK  PURSE  OUT  OF  A  SOW'S  EAR. 

PCNCTUALTTY  is  csseutial  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  Early  in 
the  p«w  year,  send  peremptorily  for  all  your  bills.  If  they  do  not  arrive 
lu  a  day  or  two,  send  again.  By  this  exactness  you  give  your  trades- 
men confidence,  and  ensure  th^'ir  civility  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  of  i 
a  seltlemeot.  Having  thus  prevented  any  increase  of  charges,  you  can  - 
pay  at  your  leisure.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  whose  aversion  to  | 
the  sight  of  paper  ruled  in  money  columns  had  been  indulged  in  as  long  ! 
as  was  consistent  with  his  personal  safety,  who  thus  addressed  a  ere- 1 
dltor  for  whom  the  shut  sesame  of  "call  again"  had  lost  its  charm,  j 
"  After  having  for  many  years  neglected  my  aflairs,  1  have  at  length  | 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  my  error,  and  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  system  of  | 
economy,  td  retrieve  them.  Method,  sir,  I  now  perceive  that  method  is  I 
everything.  From  this  day,  I  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  my  income,  ! 
sacred  to  the  payment  of  my  debts." — "  1  am  delighted  sir,  to  hear  of  i 
your  noble  resolution." — "I  have  made  a  schedule  of  all  I  owe,  and  ! 
shall  begin  at  the  top  and  persevere  uudeviating  in  regular  though  slow  j 
succession  towards  to  the  bottom: — so  that  you  see,  my  dear  Mr.  j 
Figgins" — "  Sir,  my  name  is  Wiggins" — "Wiggins  !  I  bad  quite  forgot ;  | 
but  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  very  sorry — for  my  list  is  alphabetical — had  i 
it  been  Figgins,  or  even  Higgins,  there  would  have  been  some  chance  | 
for  you,  but  the  W's  are  so  very  low  down. — No,  I  cannot  say  when  I  j 
shall  reach  the  W's."  ! 

If  you  wish  to  refuse  the  request  of  an  old  friend  or  a  poor  relation, 
but  can  hardly  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  put  on  a  pair  of 
tight  shoes,  and  you  will  find  it  perfectly  easy. 

Never  introduce  3'our  friends  to  strangers  without  their  consent,  nor 
permit  such  a  liberty  towards  yourself,  especially  about  November. 
Many  have  been  entrapped  into  the  hands  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  thereby,  unawares. 

Choose  rainy  days  to  pay  your  visits  on.  You  will  thus  show  your 
L-lnceiity,  and  be  less  likely  to  miss  callers  at  home.  Take  your  cloak 
and  hat  into  the  drawing-room, — to  leave  them  below  would  be  like  one 
of  the  family — but  above  all  carry  in  your  umbrella ;  you  have  no  right 
to  leave  it  streaming  in  another  person's  hall.  j 

When  you  visit  your  maiden  aunt,  as  you  value  your  legacy  ex- 
pectant, preserve  an  amiable  face,  and  keep  your  hands  anc.  feet  to 
yourself,  while  her  favourite  torn  cat  reposes  in  you  the  height  of  his 
IViendship  by  looking  you  full  in  the  face  and  vigorously  stretching 
himself  by  the  aid  of  his  ten  talons,  hooked  through  your  tight  and 
tender  keiseymeies. 

Though  you  may  be  a  Nabob,  or  as  rich  as  one,  be  not  too  anxious  to 
parade  black  servants  before  your  friends,  for  both  your  sakes — th'ey 
have,  in  general,  two  bad  qualities — "stealing,  and  giving  odour." — 
Shakspere, — nem ! 

Never  marry  a  widow,  (unless  her  first  husband  was  hanged,)  or  she 
will  be  always  drawing  unpleasant  comparisons. 

Never  refuse  a  pinch  of  snuiT,  but  never  become  a  snuflf-taker  ;  it  is 
paying  through  the  nose  for  a  little  pleasure. 

Avoid  argument  with  ladies.    In  spinning  a  yarn  among  silks  and 
sallns,  a  man  is  sure  to  be  wo'sled. 

It  is  common  to  speak  contemptuously  of  tailors  and  dressmakers. 
This  is  bad  taste,  none  but  a  rat  would  run  down  the  sewers. 

When  a  lady  sits  down  to  the  piano  forte,  always  volunteer  to  turn 
over  the  leaves.  To  be  able  to  read  music  is  of  no  consequence,  as  you 
will  know  that  she  Is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  when  the  stops  short.  If 
you  turn  over  two  leaves  at  once,  you  will  probably  have  the  secret 
tbauks  of  most  of  the  company. 

When  your  friend  enters  the  room  instantly  rise,  and,  though  there 
may  be  half  a  dozen  unoccupied  chairs  at  hand,  draw  him  with  gentle 
force  Into  your  own.  You  will  thut»  show  the  wannth  of  your  friend- 
bhip  ;  for  a  damp  seat  may  be  as  bad  as  a  damp  bed. 

In  driving  6ut,  never  make  a  lady  treasurer  of  the  turnpike  trusts  ; 
or,  when  you  want  twopence  for  a  toll,  you  have  to  wait  while  the 
retiwlc  Btripg  i«  snapped  in  two  ;  then,  out  comes  a  lace-edged  white 


muslbi  pocket-handkerchief  a  pair  of  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  a 
smelling-bottle,  a  bunch  of  keys,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  five-shilling  piece 
to  change.  All  this  while  you  are  stuck  fast  in  the  jaws  of  a  turnpike- 
gate,  the  Brighton  Quicksilver  in  your  rear,  driver  raving  at  your  back, 
leaders  snorting  over  your  shoulder. 

Never  plan  a  pic-nic,  on  pain  of  skulking  about  the  town  for  six 
months  after,  dreading  to  meet,  at  every  turn,  the  infuriated  looks  of 
the  bereaved  parents  of  half-a-dozen  little  innocents  in  white  frocks  and 
trousers,  who  have  been  washed  away  by  an  inundation ;  or  to  en- 
counter the  menacing  glances  of  budding  heroes,  fierce  in  the  rudiments 
of  moustaches  and  chin-tufts,  whose  Celias  and  Delias  have  dropped  into 
a  decline  tlurough  sitting  on  the  damp  grass  at  your  instigation.  j 

Never  hesitate  to  take  a  friend  with  you,  when  you  go  out  to  dinner. 
Disappointment!?  are  so  frequent  that  the  lady  of  the  house  may  perhaps 
be  glad  of  a  spare  gentleman  to  fill  up  a  gap. 

In  carving,  remember  that  "  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly."  He! 
must  be,  therefore,  the  best  carver  who  soonest  fills  the  greatest, 
number  of  plates.  Waste  no  time  in  asking  if  people  like  a  wing  or  a 
leg,  this  bit  or  that — many  do  not  know  their  minds  on  any  subject. 
Besides,  £s  they  cannot  all  have  the  prime  cuts,  nothing  but  discontent 
can  ensue  from  giving  them  the  choice. 

As  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  morally  impossible,  fill  the  plates  well 
— the  delicate  can  leave  half,  and  the  modest  are  saved  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  second  application  ;  besides  making  the  hostet>s  your  eternal 
friend,  if,  through  your  management  in  the  outset,  some  of  the  dishes  ' 
go  away  uncut  for  another  day. 

Always  return  into  the  dish,  before  it  goes  from  table,  any  portion  of 
a  ragout  that  your  friends  may  leave  in  their  plates.  It  is  ten  to  one  if 
your  careless  servants  think  of  do  ng  so  afterwards. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  dessert,  let  your  children  come  in  with  the 
first  ,  course — they  cannot  be  used  to  good  society  too  soon.  TLey  will 
furnish  topics  for  conversation,  and  if  any  present  be  vulgar  enough  to 
require  a  second  supply  of  soup,  when  the  tureen  is  at  low  water  mark,  ' 
they  will  probably  relieve  your  embarrassment  by  upsetting  it,  and  so 
dispose  of  the  question. 

Help  the  darlings  first — they  are  dearer  to  you  than  mere  visitors,  to  ! 
whom  you  might,  otherwise,  inadvertently  transfer  some  delicate  bits 
on  which  the  little  cherubs  had  set  their  minds. 

Do  not  detain  the  toothpick  long  after  dinner,  it's  unpleasant  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  it. 

If  a  lady  requests  you  to  select  an  itpple  for  her,  bite  apiece  out. 
HoAV  can  you  recommend  it  without  I 

Always  wipe  the  brim  of  a  pot  of  poiter  with  your  sleeve,  if  you  are 
about  to  hand  it  to  a  lady. 


A  PICTURE  OF  (IN)  CONSTANCY. 

'Tis  true  our  sex  are  known  as  rovers, 
And  schoolboys  are  inconstant  loVers; 
Amongst  my  sweethearts  there  was  one. 
An  orphan  girl,  and  all  alone  ; 
With  melancholy  smile  that  sate 

Like  wintry  sunbeam  on  her  bnw; 
Making  the  cheek  more  desolate. 

That  wasted  in  the  shade  below  ; 
She  pined  for  his  remembered  love. 

The  sire  that  lapfed  her  infant  head ; 
And  ceaselessly  she  paced  above 

His  grave  with  fairy  tread. 
She  pined  for  her  maternal  breast. 
Whom  sadly  they  had  lain  to  rest. 

She  was  a  sweet  and  cherub  child  ; 
A  lovely  angel  meek  and  mild  ; 

The  winds  that  Heaven  permits  to  blow. 
The  flowers  that  open  to  the  sun, 

And  streams  that  sparkle  as  they  flow 
Mingling  their  channels  into  one  ; 
She  loved  them  for  the  Inward  stir 
Of  feeling  they  revealed  to  her. 

A  lovely  form  that  scarce  did  press 

The  flowers  to  earth,  on  which  she  trod; 

A  gentle  girl  that  well  might  bless 
Some  lover  in  his  lone  abode, 

I  know  not— time  has  chilled  my  brow, 

I  do  not  love  that  maiden  now,  C.  W. 


Follow  the  fashion  of  things  IndifTerent,  but  stop  when  they  becoWe 
sinfui. 
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MIRANDA; 

OB, 

THE    HEIRESS    OF    THE  GRANGE, 

A  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  lait,) 


CHAPTER  CLXIir. 

THE  MOKHING  OF  EXECUTION. — A  SHORT  RESPITE  FROM  SUFFERtKQ. 
 ROWLAND   IX   HIS  CELL. 

Thus  far  have  we  led  our  readers  in  ournatrative,  and  we  hope  with 
feeling  and  interest  for  the  innocent  hearts  who  were  made  to  feel  the 
bitterness  and  scorn  of  an  unfeeling  world  ;  and  who,  albeit  most  inno- 
cent, suffered  more  pangs  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  real  guilt. 

Soon  will  the  thread  of  destiny  which  has  connected  together,  in  bands 
fcrged  of  bitterness,  man}'  noble  and  ignoble  hearts,  be  composed  of 
other  materials,  flowing  easier  through  the  loom  of  fate,  and  presenting 
fewer  asperities  to  the  progress  of  the  real  happiness  of  the  great 
and  good. 

The  awful  morning  was  close  at  hand — that  morning  when  poor 
Rowland  Percy  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  demoniac  spirit  that  had 
wrought  him  and  his  own  peerless,  beautiful  Miranda  so  much  evil. 
Who  would  have  doubted  fur  an  instant  the  triumph  of  Bernard  Varley 
wl  h  all  his  wickedness  ?  Who  would  have  ventured,  as  that  awful  night 
wal  waning  fast,  to  doubt  that  the  dawn  would  see  a  de«d  done  which 
there  was  no  recovering,  and  that,  innocent  or  guilty,  the  law  was  des- 
tined to  wreak  its  vengeance  upon  the  unhappy  young  man  who  lay 
dsspairing  In  the  felon's  cell  ? 

And  yet,  who  shall  dare  to  say  where  Heaven's  mercies  end  ?  "VVTiat 
impious  man  will  venture,  even  in  thedirost  calamity  of  evil  fortune,  to 
exclaim,  "  There  is  no  hope  !" 

There  is  a  hope  while  life  yet  lingers  in  the  frame.  There  is  a  hope 
ev«n  In  death,  that  the  life  which  is  to  come  will  compensate  for  all 
worldly  Ills.  But  alas  !  poor  Miranda  !  The  sweet  spark  of  trustful- 
oeiis  was  dead  within  her,  and,  with  the  world's  Saviour,  who  in  his 
dying  agonies  felt  sufficient  of  his  earthly  assumption  to  be  cognisant  of 
earthly  pangs,  she  could  have  exclaimed,  "  Father,  hasi  thou  for- 
saken me  ?" 

The  agony  of  that  night  was  indeed  dreadful — too  dreadful  for  words 
to  depict.  It  was  wondcrfi.l  how  she  lived  and  yet  suffered  so  much. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  Rowland,  when  we  cannot  even  describe  the 
feel  ngs  of  those  who  sj-mpathised  with  him  ?    Alas  !  little  or  nothing. 

The  awful  dawn  was  coming  slowly  but  surely— a  dawn  full  of  teem- 
ing horrors. 

Long  ere  the  gray  of  morning,  the  soimds  of  workmen  and  the  ga- 
thering of  people  together  was  heard  in  the  good  city  of  York.  The 
morrow,  or  rather  this  day— for  it  was  long  past  midnight — was  that  on 
which  Rowland  Percy  was  to  suffer  the  last  extremity  of  the  law. 

The  busy  throng  that  assembled  began  to  do  so  as  early  as  midnight, 
for  this  affair  had  made  so  much  stir  at  York,  that  people  looked 
upon  it  as  one  In  which  they  were  particularly  Interested,  and  the 
whole  city,  or  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  going,  were  expected 
to  be  there. 

The  houses  commanding  a  view  of  the  fatal  spot  were  all  barricaded, 
or  rather  so  fenced  within  and  without  with  seats,  that  they  presented  a 
very  singular  spectacle.  These  were  all  engaged  by  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  witnessing  the  execution,  without  suffering  any  of  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  crowd.  » 

Soon  after  midnight,  strong  l>odies  of  police  were  stationed  at  various 
spots,  and  a  numerous  force  was  placed  around  the  scaffold,  to  protect 
It  from  the  multitude,  and  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  rescue. 

That  flight  was  unlike  other  nights  in  York.  The  stillness  that  usu- 
ally reigns  at  this  dead  hour,  was  broken  upon  by  the  suppressed  mur- 
murs of  men.  The  din  of  workmen — the  sound  of  men  trampiii}^  in 
bodies  from  one  spot  to  another,  under  the  o.ders  of  the  magistiary, 
came  to  the  listener's  ear  mingled  in  one  suppressed  murmur. 

Few  eyes  were  closed  that  night,  and  few  who  laid  their  heads  on 
their  pillows  ceased  to  think  of  the  fate  of  Rowland  Percy  and  the 
desperate  attempts  he  had  made  to  evade  it. 

The  fust  faint  light  in  the  east  gave  signs  of  the  coming  day,  and,  ere 
the  sun  was  up,  the  whole  city  was  alive  with  human  beings.  The 
streets  weie  patrolled,  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  men  sounded  solemnly 
on  the  i  hx. 

Thfi  day  promised  to  be  fine.  Indeed,  the  rising  sun  shone  through 
the  heavy  night  clouds,  tliat  were  slowly  drawing  off,  with  a  beauty  and 
grandeur  seidom  seen  so  late  in  theteason.  The  gorgeous  colour  of  the 
r-lfrudi,  their  y&Tigty  of  sljapp^  b,v)f ^  wrt  4l5P9sUiofl,  f  m  ptipr^a  r.y  tl^e 


many,  who  hailed  the  coming  day  with  gladness,  for  it  was  a  weary 
time  they  had  during  the  dead,  dull  hours  of  night. 

This  was  a  day  less  grateful  to  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner, 
whose  sufferings  were  to  be  the  show  of  the  day — the  grand  spectacle 
that  every  individual  in  the  city  of  York,  nearly,  and  some  for  many 
miles  around,  had  come  to  witness. 

This  day  seemed  to  be  meiely  a  holiday  in  York,  for  few  indeed  were 
there  who  would  return  to  their  work  among  the  lower  classes,  while 
only  such  shops  as  were  likely  to  benefit  by  the  vast  concourse  that  was 
assembled,  were  opened. 

The  sun  was  now  clear  of  the  encumbering  clouds,  and  his  warmth 
began  to  diffuse  new  life  around.  The  vapours  drew  off,  and  the  cloud" 
less  sky  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  beauties  of  midsummer.  Indeed, 
it  was  little  like  the  even  of  the  year  ;  it  was  one  of  those  days  that  ap- 
pear with  borrowed  beauties  out  of  their  own  season  in  that  of  another. 

Such  was  the  morning  a  few  hours  previous  to  that  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  young  Rowland  Percy, 

There  had  been  much  sympathy  felt  by  many  individuals  who  dis- 
trusted the  justness  of  the  verdict,  but  yet  who  were  not  sufficiently 
convinced  of  his  innocence  to  induce  them  to  make  any  effort  to  save 
him  from  destruction.  Indeed,  none  could  be  made.  Time  was  shoit, 
and  the  moment  was  close  at  hand  when  the  object  of  their  sympathy 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Such  a  day  had  seldom  shone  upon  York.  As  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  higher,  the  spires  of  the  old  cathedral  and  the  walls  of  York  castle 
were  distinctly  visible  from  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  windows  of 
the  cathedral  threw  back  the  morning  rays  in  many  colours,  for  Its  old 
window  was  one  of  those  rare  works  of  art  that  are  seen  here  and  there 
only — the  painting  of  the  best  sort,  and  the  colours  were  beautifully  set 
and  contrasted. 

Though  so  great  a  multitude  of  people  were  up  and  stirring  in  th« 
streets,  yet  but  little  noise  was  heard— nothing  save  the  tramping  of 
feet  and  the  low,  whispered  murmurings  of  a  crcwd  awaiting  to  witness 
an  imposing  and  solemn  festival.  Here  they  were  assembled  with 
serious  aspects,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  moment  with  some^ 
thing  like  impatience. 

And  was  there  no  hope  amid  all  this  that  the  poor  criminal  might 
yet  be  saved?  Did  no  one  shake  his  head  and  doubt  if  yet  Rowland 
Percy  would  be  dragged  out  to  suffer  that  awful  penalty  of  the  law  which 
he  had  been  declared  to  have  outraged?  No — not  one.  There  was  no 
individual  of  that  vast  multitude  who  would  not  have  wagered  his  own 
existence  upon  the  "  hanging"  that  was  about  to  take  place.  Truly  did 
poor  Rowland's  fate  appear  fixed  and  inevitable. 

There  had  not  been  an  execution  in  York  for  some  time,  and  never 
had  there  been  one  within  the  annals  of  the  city  that  had  carried  with  it 
such  an  overwhelming  interest,  or  one  on  which  there  had  been  so 
many  contrary  opinions  or  so  many  conjectures  hazarded. 

The  several  circumstances  which  had  occurred  to  prevent  the  sentence 
being  carried  into  execution,  and  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  since 
Rowland's  trial,  had  made  the  whole  case  celebrated  for  those  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  the  interest  which  the  singular  occurrences  of  the  trial 
had  created;  and  the  authorities,  among  themselves,  were  thoroughly 
resolved  that  nothing  should  inteifeie  to  prevent  the  law  being  fully  car- 
ried into  effect  upon  the  person  of  one  whom  they  were  led  to  consider 
criminal  upon  the  fiat  of  a  jury  and  the  judgment  of  a  judge. 

After  his  attempt  at  self-destruction,  which  hail  utterly  failed,  Rowland 
had  quite  given  himself  up  to  despair.  He  Avould  speak  to  no  one. 
Even  tlie  governor,  who  had  shown  so  much  sympathy  for  liim,  coulil 
only  get  a  few  words  from  him,  and  they  contained  a  complaint  of  how 
much  those  who  had  lent  themselves  to  Ills  persecution  increased  the 
pangs  even  of  death,  by  pieventing  him  from  breathing  to  Miranda  a  few 
last  parting  words. 

This  the  governor  thought  a  needless  aggravation  of  the  prisoner's 
punishment,  and  an  utterly  needless  precaution  ;  for  what  other  plan  of 
escape  for  Rowland  could  Miranda  possibly  devise  than  the  one  which 
had  already  once  proved  so  successful,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  had 
been  so  successful,  was  quite  suflieientlo  prevent  it  from  being  so  again. 

After  turning  the  matter  over  in  iiis  own  mind,  the  governor  resolved 
upon  taking  a  step  which,  although  it  might  throw  some  responsibility 
and  i)0ssibly  some  blame  upon  his  own  shoulders,  would  tend  to  give 
h-m  the  aftef* reflection  of  having  soothed  some  pangs,  and  i>08sibly 
smoothened  the  passage  to  the  grave  of  a  fellow  creature.  That  step  was 
to  invite  Miranda  Rankley  to  the  prison,  as  his  guest,  and  so  permit 
lier,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Rowland  Percy  out  of  his  cell. 

With  this  object,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Mr.  Anderson  to  say  that  the  governor  wished  to  see  him,  a 
message  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  by  no  means  remiss  in  paying  atten 
tion  to,  for  iie  accompanied  t'le  messenger  back  again,  hoping,  and  yet 
hardly  daring  to  expect  any  communication  wh'ch  should  hold  otT{  a,  r.ny 
Qf  |(Pp^  tM  th''  ooiidPnii)?d  ^rj;Qne,{, 
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He  then  learned  at  once  what  Avas  the  humane  proposition  of  the 
governor,  and  warmly  thanking  hhn,  he  imme«liately  returned  home  to 
awaken  Miranda,  if  exhaustion  should  have  sunk  into  repose,  and 
convey  her  to  the  piison. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  immediately  repaired 
to  the  chamber  where  Miianda  had  been  persuaded  to  lie  down  for  a 


swept  over  those  beautiful  features.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  the  course 
one  minute,  the  usual  work  of  ages  was  being  produced  upon  a  hums 
face.  Then  she  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  heart,  and  salt?,  in  a  toi 
of  such  exquisite  mournfulness,  that  it  brought  tears  again  to  the  ey 


of  Mrs.  Anderson, 

.,«oe,  »„a  endeavour  to  „Mai„  .».e  .St.    TMs  th.  ge^tU^.T  j 

Hush!  hush!    For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  cried  Mrs.  Andeigffl 


had  done  to  please  her  kind  friends,  although  she  herself  despaired  of 
snatching  one  moment  of  repose  while  such  harrowing  thoughts  as 
those  that  now  possessed  her  were  running  riot  in  her  brain. 

Mrs.  Anderson  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  her  husband 
said,  in  a  low  tone,—"  Is  she  coming  ?"  Mrs.  Anderson  could  not  speak  • 
but  sitting  down  in  the  first  chair  that  presented  itself,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  What  has  happened ?  Gracious  heavens!  what  has  happened  to 
Miranda  ?"  cried  Mr.  Anderson, 

"  Hush  !  hush  !— nothing,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  1  could  not  awaken 
her ;  she  is  sleeping  soundly,  and  there  is  a  smile  upon  her  face  as  if 
God  had  granted  to  her  at  this  sad  time  some  pleasant  images  in 
slumber  to  cheat  reality  for  a  brief  space  of  its  abounding  terrors.  Oh, 
such  a  smile— so  beautiful— so  full  of  innocence— of  purity— of  joy! 
1  coiild  not  awaken  her.    Indeed,  I  could  not." 

Mr.  Anderson  turned  aside  himself  to  hide  liis  emotion,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  he  could  say, — 

"  Let  her  sleep— let  her  sleep;  if  she  is  happy  in  that  slumber, 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  disturb  it." 

Mrs.  Anderson  then  went  and  sat  down  by  Miranda's  bedside,  re- 
solved to  wait  until  of  herself  she  should  awaken  from  the  temporary 
oblivion  of  sorrow  that  had  so  sweetly  crept  over  her 


"  arm  yourself  with  fortitude  and  calmness.  Life  itself  is  but  a  flee 
ing  shadow.    While  it  lasts,  let  us  trust  to  God  and  his  decrees. 

"  I—  I  will  try.  Rowland — Rowland — what  are  your  tlioughts  noK 
I — I — the  time — the  time  V 

She,  eagerly  examined  a  watch  that  was  close  at  hand.  It  was  M 
past  six.  Then  she  rose,  and  without  another  word,  she  commene^ 
rapidly  replacing  the  few  articles  of  dress  she  had  taken  off  when  lylii' 
down  on  the  bed . 

"  My  dear  Miranda,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,-—"  let  ma  implore  of  y^. 
to  remain  here." 

"  Remain  here  !"  cried  Miranda,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  voice.  " 
main  here  while  Rowland  Percy  is  beixig  murdered !  No— no,  I  dare  not.' 
"  But — think  again.    You  cannot  save  him." 
"  No.    But  I  can  still  laise  my  voice  against  the  frightful  deed, 
have  still  strength  left  to  denounce  those  who  in  cold  blood  will  tak 
the  life  they  cannot  give.    Oh,  I  will  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  for  ,iu£tie« 
I  want  no  mejrcy — no  consideration — no  miracle  to  make  me  more 
grateful.    No,  I  want  justice— justice.    Now  I  am  ready.    Let  me 
forth."  ^ 
"  Oh,  where — where  ?" 


It  wa"!  stranrrp  that      that  ,r^.,,  ♦f^^  *  i  ,         ,  1        To  the  execution.    You  see  I  can  pronounce  the  word.  I 

L  Zvi?nT?l.?:\'l'^l  '}''^-   fing  to  see  the  execution  of-of-Rowland  Percy,  my  betrothed  hH. 

band.  The  innocent  Rowland  Percy,  who  is  going  to  be  gravely  aA( 
calmly  murdered,  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony  by  his  fellow  men.  Y«8 
God  help  me,  I  am  going  to  the  execution." 

There  was  a  wUd  vehemence  about  her  manner  that  gave  poor  M^.' 
Anderson  the  worst  fears  on  account  of  her  reason,  and  she  hurrifcd 
from  the  room  to  seek  her  husband,  in  order  to  implore  his  interposition 
to  prevent  Miranda  from  leaving  the  house  in  such  a  frame  of  mittd ; 
she  appeared  to  be  in. 

"  Hush !  hush !"  replied  Mr.  Anderson.  "  I  will  take  charge  of 
her  .  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  her  go  where  she  likes — do  what  ibe 
likes.    I  would  not  thwart  her  for  worlds  now.    Where  is  she?" 

"Here,"  said  Miranda,  entering  the  room.  "You  see  I  am  vefy 
calm.  I  have  had  a  dream.  I  thought  Rowland  and  I  stood  upon  the 
terrace  steps  of  the  Grange,  and  that  he  called  me  his  wife,  while  a 
voice  rung  through  the  sunny  air,  saying, — '  He  is  free — he  is  free !' 
but  that  is  a  delusion,  or  this  is  all  a  dream. 

She  shuddered  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Anderson  thought  she  would 
have  fallen,  but  by  a  violent  eftbrt  she  recovered  herself,  and  in  a  low, 
agonised  voice  she  said, — 

"  To  the  execution — to  the  execution.    Yes,  to  the  execution.  We 
— we  shall  be  late. 
"  Miranda- 


over  Rowland  Percy,  and  that  the  visions  that  visited  his  sleep  should 
be  even  as  Miranda's  were,  bright,  bsautiful,  and  full  of  joy;  but  such 
was  the  fact,  and  at  the  very  same  time  that  Mrs.  Anderson  was  watchin'- 
by  the  couch  of  Miranda,  the  two  men  who  had  charge  of  Rowland  Percy 
in  the  condemned  cell,  were  looking  on  in  silent  wonder  at  tlie  calm 
and  joyous  expression  of  his  face  while  sleeping,  and  the  bright  smiles 
that  occas  onally,  like  sweet  sunlight,  broke  over  his  features. 

Oh  !  it  was  great  and  merciful  of  Heaven  to  grant  su  h  a  respite  to 
human  suffering— to  step  between  the  criminal  and  the  scaffold  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  soothe  his  wounded  spirit  with  beams  of  joy  and 
Heavenly  love.  What  to  Rowland  Percy  and  Miranda  were  then  the 
frowns  of  a  too  bitter  fortune?— what  to  them,  while  this  sweet  oblivion 
of  care  lasted,  was  the  present  with  all  its  terrors?— a  dream— a  fleeting 
phantasy;  but,  al?.- !  the  time  of  awakening  was  at  hand,  and  then, 
oh,  horror— horror  !— what  a  revulsion  of  feeling  would  then  ensue! 
Could  reason  stand  the  shock — would  the  pulses  of  life  still  beat  with 
such  an  awful  retrospect  before  them  ? 

Four  o'clock  had  come  and  gone.  Then  five,  then  six,  and  then- 
yea,  then  Rowland  Percy  awoke,  with  the  blessed  name  of  Miranda 
upon  his  lips. 

He  sprung  at  once  to  his  feet,  and  for  the  space  of  about  three  fleet- 
ing moments  the  truth  of  his  awful  position  came  not  before  him;  when 
ft  did,  with  One  short;  sharp  cry  of  mental  agony  he  sunk  down' again, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  leaving  his  two  guards  gazing  at  each 
other  in  silent  wonder  and  trembling  terror. 

They  then  whispered  to  each  other,  for  it  Was  a  relief  to  them  to 
hear  their  own  voices,  and  then  a  gleam  of  sunlight  streamed  through 
a  narrow  grating  into  the  condemned  cell,  and  one  of  the  men  extin 
guished  the  lamp  tliat  had  been  burning  all  the  weary  night  long,  saying 
to  his  fellow,  in  a  suppressed  tone, — 

"  It  is  morning  now.  Our  task  will  soon  be  over,  and  I  don't  care 
how  soon." 

The  sunlight  fell  upon  Rowland  Percy's  face,  and  again  he  sprung  to 
his  feet,  saying, — 

"  The  time— the  time?  What  is  the  time  ? 
sacrificed  soon,  innocent  as  I  am,  or  have  I  yet 
mend  myself,  in  my  own  fashion,  to  my  God  ?" 


Tell  me,  am  I  to  be 
a  little  space  to  coni- 


CHAPTER  CLXIV. 

THE  CHAPLAIN.  MIRANDA'S  APPEAL  TO  THK  GOVERNOR. — THE 

THREAT.  THE  INTERVIEW  IN   THE  COMMON  ROOM. 

Mrs.  Anderson  kept  her  lonely  watch  by  the  bedside  of  Miranda 
for  some  hours,  and  it  was  only  when,  upon  gently  moving  to  leave  the 
room  a  moment,  in  order  to  consult  with  Mr.  Anderson  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  awakening  her,  that  a  slight  accidental  movement  of  the  chair 
upon  which  she  had  been  sitting,  aroused  the  sufferer  from  the  sleep 
that  had  so  beneficently  come  over  her,  and  Miranda,  with  the  same 
winning  expression  of  joy  she  had  worn  in  h(^v  sleep,  gently  unclosed 

Qh,  how  BtrRnjrfi  RQd  awful.  th?n-  w?i5  th«  fUrxge  that  gradually 


Miranda,"  said  Mr.  Anderson, — "  be  calm.  You  shftU 
go  with  me,  and  yet  see  Rowland  Percy.  Exert  all  your  fortitude  for 
this  day,  I  pray  you." 

"  I — am — calm,"  she  said,  "very  calm — who  would  be  so  calm  a«  I 
when  all  they  loved  on  earth  was  being  murdered.  I  tell  you,  since 
my  poor  father's  death,  such  have  been  the  horrors  that  have  sur- 
rounded— horrors,  mind  you — not  mere  griefs — that  I  have  not  shed  a 
tear.  I  could  not  weep.  Let  sympathies  and  ordinary  evils  draw  tears 
from  tender  eyes.  My  griefs  lie  deeper.  Would  that  I  could  weep, 
but  I  cannot — I  shall  never  weep  again." 

Suddenly,  then,  Miranda  pointed  to  the  window,  past  which  hundreds 
of  persons,  who  had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  hurrying, 
to  be  present  at  the  execution.  She  guessed  the  cause  of  the  unusual 
throng,  and  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, — 

"  See — see.  They  are  all  going  to  see  Rowland  murdered,  and  I  am 
lingering  here.    Late— late — late." 

She  walked  hurriedly  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Anderson  lost  no  time  in 
following  her.  In  another  moment  they  were  In  the  street,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  was  on  the  point  of  turning  out  of  the  main  thoroughfare, 
and  proceeding  by  a  less  frequented  route  to  the  place  of  interest,  when 
his  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  Jones,  Who  stepped  up  to  Miranda, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  in  a  voice  so  different  from  its  usual  wild 
recklessness,  that  no  one  would  have  at  all  recognised  him  by  it,  even 
had  they  known  him  well, — 

"  God  bless  you.  Miss  Miranda— God  bless — bear  up  against  it  all. 
I — I — don't  know  what  to  say — because — because,  you  see — I  can't 
See  at  all,  somehow.    God  bless  you,  and  good  bye," 

"  My  kind  friend,"  said  Miranda,  "  we  shall  yet  meet  again  In 
Heaven— in  Heaven— farewell  The  blessing  of  God  he  upon  yon  fflp 
all  yon  hfive  dom  fov  the  innocent  and  persecuted." 
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muttered  Miranda  in  a  low  tone  to 


words  and  violent  gestures,  was  beginning  to  collect,  although,  as  it 
happened,  none  but  strangers  were  passing  at  the  time,  who  knew  not 
personally  any  of  the  parties. 

Then  Bernard  Varley,  for  the  lirst  time,  seemed  to  conMder  that  there 
'  was  no  hope,  and  the  change  that  came  over  his  features  was  a 
'  more  awful  one  than  that  which  takes  the  place  of  vitality,  when  death 
I  has  done  its  work  upon  a  human  form.    There  was  an  express 'on  of 


She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Jones  took  the  small  taper  fingers  in  his 
T  a  moment.    Then  he  dashed  his  hat  on  his  head  with  a  vehemence 
lat  seat  it  quite  down  to  his  eyes,  and  darted  olf. 
"  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  him,' 
erself.  "  before  I  die." 
Mr.  Anderson  caught  the  last  words,  and  he  said, — 

"  I  beseech,  implore  you  to  think  more  resignedly."  ,  .     -  ^      r  -,  r    ,r  u  thof 

«'  1  caanot  help  i..  '  she  replied.    "  Would  you  have  me  long  outlive  |  such  utter  despair,  accompanied  by  such  awful  fiendish  mahce,  that  at 

i«.  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  this  morning  ?    Ah,  no.    And  yet  under-  '  his  glance  around  him,  the  few  spectators  who  had     en  attracted  to  the 

tand ;  Heaven  shall  do  its  own  work,  I  contemplate  no  unholy  act.    spot,  reeled  into  the  road-way,  as  if  struck  by  a  flash  of  I'Sht^ing. 

,'o-no.    Oh,  God,  let  it  be  soon ;  but  I  will  go  only  with  thy  warrant  ^     He  then  gathered  around  him  the  cloak  m  which  he  was  attired  and 
^^j^„  i  gasping  out  60  awful  a  curse,  that  we  cannot  stam  out  pages  with  its 

"ihe  tZng  of  person*  now  became  so  very  great  that  Mr.  Anderson  I  record,  he  walked  after  Miranda  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

ound  it  extremely  difficult  to  proceed  with  his  charge,  and,  to  add 

0  his  perplexity,  he  had  been  in  constant  dread  ever^  since  leaving 

lia  own  door  that  some  one  might  recognise  Miranda,  and  turn  the 

itt^ntion  of  the  crowd  upon  her,  which,  whether  sympathetic  or  not, 

«uid  not  be  otherwise  than  distressing.    The  time  was  rapidly  sliding 

last,  and  before  they  reached  a  side  entrance  to  the  governor's  house 

seven  o'clock  boomed  forth  from  the  sonorous  bell  of  the  Minster. 
Hark  !  hark  1"  cried  Miranda. 
?•  'lis  only  seven." 

"  Only  seven !"  she  repeated  with  a  shudder.  *'  On — on.    Oh,  shall  I 
---i  him  to  tell  him  we  shall  meet  soon  again.    Only  seven.  Another 
/  hour,  and  then ! — oh,  God — oh,  God,  support  me  now  !" 
hung  mainly  upon  Mr.  Anderson's  arm,  and  they  were  close  to 
>vernor's  house,  when  a  sudden  movement  took  place  in  the 


(To  be  conlinued  in  our  next.) 


WIND; 

A  SLIGHT  ANTIPATHETICAL  FRAGMENT,  BY  MYSELF. 
What  an  easy  word  "  wind"  is  to  utter.    IIow  convenient  it  is  to 
write.    You  have  no  fear  that  the  long  letters  may  be  out  of  the  pa- 
rallel; how  comfortable  for  persons  who  stutter;  what  a  subject  for 
philosophical  conversation ! 

I  will  no  longer  praise  that  which  I  do  not  like.  I  am  KOt  at  all 
partial  to  wind  ;  indeed,  I  have  a  great  antipathy  to  its  blast.  My 
childhood  disliked  the  wind,  my  increasing  years  felt  the  same  respecting 
it,  and  I  suppose  my  old  age  will  limp  out  of  its  way. 

I  was  born  on  a  windy  night,  and  the  tiles  rattling  from  the  house- 
and,  pale  and  disfigured,  covered  with  plaisters  and  encrusted  '       on  John's  head,  who  was  about  to  risk  being  blown  to  the  antipodes 
from  the  punishment  he  had  received  from  Jones,  Bernard  Varley  i     fg^gi^  Doctor  Pilus,  was  the  music  that  ushered  me  into  this  windy 


(1  :^riranda's  further  progress. 
J  shrunk  back  with  a  half  shriek,  as  if  the  spirit  of  all  evil  stood 
befo;e  her. 

Varley  raised  hands,  and  at  first  Miranda  thought  he  was  going 
to  touch  her ;  but  it  was  only  to  give  urgency  and  fores  to  the  words 
he  was  about  to  utter — words  which  came  with  an  awful  quicksess  and 
energy  from  his  lips,  while  his  whole  frame  seemed  convulsed  with 
contending  emotions  as  he  uttered  them. 

"  Miranda  Rankley,"  he  said,  "  once  for  all — for  the  last  time,  hear  me 
—hear  me— I  conjure  you  to  hear  me.  Even  yet — even  with  the  fatal 
noose  around  his  neck,  while  the  last  words  of  those  around  are  wring- 
ing in  his  ears,  ana  the  funeral  knell  is  tolling,  Rowland  Percy  may  be 
saved — yes,  saved — to  life— to  you — to  joy."  I 

"  Hence,  monster — hence  !"  said  Miranda.  ' 

She  attempted  to  draw  Mr.  Anderson  away  ;  but  he  felt  too  much  in- 
terested in  Valley's  words  to  move,  and  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  anger, — 

"  Beruard  Var.ey,  man  or  devil,  say  what  you  have  just  now  said  in 
presence  of  the  authorities  of  York,  and  Rowland  Percy  will  not  die 
this  morning.  Oh,  if  you  do,  indeed,  repent  you  of  the  false  evidence 
you  have  given — tliat  false  evidence  upon  which  a  fellow-creature  is  at 
this  moment  trembling  on  the  verge  of  an  awful  doom — save  him,  ah, 
save  him,  and  lay  up  in  Heaven  one  action  that  will  plead  trumpet- 
tongued  for  you  at  the  throne  of  God." 

Varley  waved  his  arm,  as  if,  by  that  one  action,  he  threw  aside  all 
that  Mr.  Anderson  had  said,  and  then  again  addressing  Miranda,  he 
Mid,— 

"  Be  mine,  and  he  Is  saved." 

Miranda  shrunk  still  further  from  the  presence  of  the  hateful  ob- 
ject. She  made  no  reply  to  Varley  ;  but  in  a  low  voice,  said  to  Mr. 
Anderson, — 

•  "Come — come — oh,  come.  Time  is  flying  fast.  Come,  I  implore 
you." 

"  But— but— this  fiend.  He  as  good  as  declares  his  own  villany. 
How  else  than  by  a  crimination  of  himself,  such  as  must  bring  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  upon  him,  can  he  save  Rowland  Percy.  Hear 

me,  Varley.    Let  me  tell  you  " 

"  Peace  !"  thundered  Varley.  "  I  address  no  discourse  to  you.  I  ask 
you  for  no  remarks  upon  my  words.  To  you,  Miranda  Rankley — 
beautiful  being — ahrine  of  an  angel  spirit — divinity — miracle  of  earth, 
to  you  J  sue.    Be  mine,  and  Rowland  Percy  is  saved." 

A  solemn  boom  from  a  bell  announced,  at  this  moment,  that  pre- 
parations were  actually  commencing  for  the  execution.  The  sound 
fteemert  to  cut  into  Miranda's  heart,  as  if  some  deadly  weapon  had  been 
Buddealy  plunge'l  into  it.  A  half-suppressed  cry  escaped  her  lips,  and 
claspinK  her  hands,  she  said, — 

"  Mr.  Anderson,  I  go  alone,  or  with  you  at  once.  I  cannot — dare 
not  delay.    The  execution — the  execution  '." 

"  May  yet  be  stayed,"  said  Varley,  frantically—"  may  yet  be  stayed. 
Miranda — .Miranda! — at  your  feet,  grovelling  in  the  dust  before  you,  I 
plead  as  much  for  Rowland  Percy — ay,  more  than  for  myself." 

"  Murdeier '"  nald  Miranda,  and  she  passed  on,  leaving  Varley 
IWWllDy  on  the  pav^meT^t,  wtiil^  n  wond?rinf  throntf;  flttrartpd  by  his 


world. 

When  a  few  weeks  had  passed,  my  iiif.mt  face  was  exposed  to  the 
bright  and  open  sky;  but  the  wind — 1  may  not  be  believed  by  some  if  I 
were  to  say  that  I  remember  that  day,  so  I  will  rot  assert  my  opinion 
too  boldly — 1  am  almost  certain itwas  north-east — made  myunfoitunato 
eyes  and  infant  uose  three  diminutive  fountains,  all  flowing  towards  the 
same  outlet. 

My  nurse  was  a  large,  very  stout,  rosy,  fat  woman,  and  always 
smelled  of  snuff.  She  didn't  mind  the  ■•rid.  She  would  have  taken  it 
up  her  nose  if  she  could  have  held  it  bet cien  her  finger  and  thumb. 

Then  there  was  John,  a  most  breezy  footman,  that  always  said  he 
liked  to  feel  a  little  h-air,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  Avoid,  would 
throw  up  both  windows,  Avhile  nurse  sat  by  and  complained  that  it  was 
"  remarkable  close." 

When  I  was  breeched  and  indulged  in  juvenile  sports,  the  wind  vfaa 
continually  breaking  my  kite  and  string ;  blowing  my  hat  off,  if  ever  I 
chanced  to  hang  behind  a  gentleman's  carriage  when  I  was  too  late  for 
school ;  and  if  I  did  nothing  else,  it  propelled  the  dust  into  mj  eyes. 

Now,  if  ever  I  carry  an  umbrella— by-the-bye,  from  long  experience, 
I  have  given  up  the  use  of  this  article — the  wind  is  sure  to  turn  it  inside 
out.  If  you  wish  to  take  a  sketch,  the  Avind  most  obligingly  abscond.^ 
with  half  your  paper,  which  when,  by  dint  of  running,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  replacing,  your  handkerchief,  which  you  had  spread  out  to  seat 
yourself  upon,  gives  you  another  run,  so  that  by  the  time  you  are  settled, 
it  is  time  to  go  to  tea, 

Y'ou  dare  not  leave  your  window  open,  for  fear  of  the  French  clock 
or  your  china  vases  being  dislodged  from  their  stations.  And  the  world 
is  just  the  same.  It  is  one  mass  of  wind — unruly,  boisterous,  chilly 
blasts.    Ugh!— I  shall  never  like  the  Avind. 


FREnEnicK  oi"  Prussia. — Frederick  of  Prussia  having  succeeded  in 
persuading  Joseph  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  policy  or  necessity 
of  a  partition  of  Poland,  they  spread  before  t'nem  a  map  of  that  ill-fated 
country,  agreed  on  their  respective  shares,  and  fixed  on  the  tract  of  ter- 
ritory to  be  given  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who,  being  engaged  in 
a  hazardous  and  expensive  war  with  tlie  Porte,  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposal.  Every  part  of  the  villanous  plan  being  thus 
arranged  betv/een  these  three  robbers,  proper  manifestos  were  prepared, 
and  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  they  each  introduced  an  army  into 
Poland,  which  deprived  the  king  of  large  and  fertUe  provinces,  contain- 
ing about  7,000  square  leagues  of  territory,  and  five  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. The  three  powers  then  compelled  Stanislaus  to  invoke  a  diet, 
which  they  surrounded  with  troops,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  ratify 
his  OAvn  degradation  by  giving  to  their  usurpation  the  mock  sanction  of 
legislative  and  deliberative  consent.  The  aggression  was  afterwards 
renewed  under  circumstances  yet  moro  atrocious.  Being,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Kosciusko,  relieved  from  all  obstacles,  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Petersburgh,  divided  their  ensanguined  prey  ;  and,  by  an  act 
signed  at  Petersburgh,  on  the  3rd  January,  17'J5,  and  communicated  to 
the  different  powers  of  Europe,  the  three  potentates  designated  th*> 
limHa  ^if  tj>els: poBsesalona  in  Poland,  tup  vhple  of  which  tb*'/  bad  np- 
pyoprlated  to  thpmselve?,, 
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THE  MAROON. 

The  Maroons  from  Jamaica  had  been  brought  to  the  island  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  fixed  in  and  about  the  skirts  appertaining  to  King  Tom 
was  informed  of  a  curious  pit  at  some  distance  round  the  island  I  one 
day  started  to  find  it  by  myself;  I  was  told,  that  if  a  large  stone  was 
thrown  ,n  a  great  roaring  noise  would  be  heard,  and  then  a  report  like 
a  cannon   I  had  walked  some  time  without  discovering  the  object  of  my 

"S'm'e  thuJ.-"  "'^^'^  '""^  " 

"Ky,  massa,  where  you  go?    You  no  see' where  tornado  comes? 

IZZT  '"^'^  ^^"^^-^^  ^«  bush-no  go  any 

more  that  way,  massa.    You  no  see  him  over  de  mountain  r-     ^  ^ 

it  L'emed  fro^  n"*^  -^'^  t^at  the  clouds  were  gathering  as 

^  seemed  from  all  pomts,  into  one  dense  black  cluster  over  the  high 

ZI  TJZ"  ''''  those  tornadoes,  as  tTy 

most  loud  and  roarmg  claps  of  thunder,  long  and  vivid  flashes  of  light! 
niDg,  torrents  of  ram,  and  gusts  of  wind,  as  though  the  elements  were 
a  war  with  the  earth,  and  all  nature  was  about  to^dissolve  iS  n  one 
general  ruin.    Perplexed  and  alarmed,  at  a  distance  from  home  with 
out  arms,  and  alone  with  a  strange  black,  one  of  the  MaToon  who  iad 

what  was  I  to  do?    To  show  fear  of  him  would  be  to  cause  his  anger 

^Ir^.     Ti""'''^"  ^'^^^  I  resolved  to  accept  h7s 

offered  protection  and  hut  for  the  night,  which  we  reached  just  before 
the  s  orm  burst  forth  with  dreadful  rage-all  was  drowned  n  one  uni- 
versal no.se  and  confusion.     I  was  lired.  and  soon  fell  asleep,  with'dis- 

norHn^'ir^'  /r^^V"'  "^"alnoise,  likeagrea^  dog  I 

anorting  at  a  rat,  I  roused  my  companion,  who  listened  for  n  while  theii  i 
jumped  up  saying, —  '  I 

"No  peak,  massa— no  peak,  massa!  he  come  now  he  yaffle  me- he 
yafRe  you,  massa.    Buckra,  no  peak.  I  go !" 

.JIVAI  '"f  r^«^^t'«"«'  and  to  my  fears-then  came  a  dreadful 

clap  of  thunder-^.hen  again  the  lightning  shining  through  the  chink 

illu'ZTZV-''''  heighfened  by  as  i  ' 

end  ff  L  >,  f^''?-  r^""'  unfortunate  companion  at  the  other 

eTid  of  the  h  .jt,  which  were  soon  followed  by  the  report  of  a  musket  I 
thought,  verily,  that  I  was  shot-I  lost  my  senses  for  a  few  minutes 
"g  meT!'  ""^  "^^^^"^  ^"^^^  ^^-^  companln  desS 

"Go  seep,  that  he  no  come  now  -  he  give  him  pill.  Spose  he 
«o  give  h,m  pill  ?  He  come  in  and  yallle  poor  Sambo^  then  he  yafSe 
Massa  Buckra-then  he  go  home  fetch  he  friends-come  see  he  game 
S.'L    ^''h'^'^J''"^"  '''''         friends-bu   stop,  wSle 

ma^sa        '  '  ''"^^  So,  g^  seep! 

crel'^Ti^  ^«  to  the  facts  or  cause  of  alarm,  I  could  not 

gel ;  the  only  answer  to  my  importunities  was,— 

^.r!!^T^'  "^"'^  '  '"''^^         Sa™bo  Sive  him  pill." 

as  I  n^Psnr;;^H  P7  '"'^  P'""*"  ^""'^  ^«^««P     ^^o},^      as  often 

^  I  idT  hTti  r^nT'-r/^  my  disturbed  mind  the  dread- 

lu  Idea  that  the  cannibal  creature  was  again  forcing  its  way  into  the 
00  ,  for  a  taste  of  either  black  or  white  man's  flesh  and  I  feared  he 
might  choose  me,  by  way  of  change. 

The  thrice  welcome  morning  at  length  arrived-  I  awoke  Samhn 
and  again  asked  the  cause  of  what  I  had  suflered  d  iring  the  St' 

the  M  n  sh'^n    '1  wTsV'l"-^  ^'V""'"  ^he  winlabated,  fnd 

renoVe     Int  Z  ^  ^mpat.ent  to  know  what  had  disturbed  our 

repose.    But  my  suspense  and  expectation  were  to  continue  some  time 

aZ7;  r  ^^"^^-T  "'"^  advanc  d  anTwUh 

apparent  caution,  o  the  door,  holding  up  his  left  hand  to  „  e  Tn  token 
of  silence,  wh.  e  with  the  right  he  removed  the  fastening  from  the  door 

hen  clapping  his  right  hand  to  the  doorpost,  holding^the  lor  With  a 
t.g).t  grasp  m  the  left  hand,  raising  himself  on  tiptoe,  he  thrust  LI  head 
out.  s-retching  his  neck  at  the  same  time,  then  cLti;usly  th  Itin. 

rlnin^  H  'r^'''^  '''''  '""'"^      ^he  right,  ihin  to  the^^ft 

to  ZM'"         '  't  ^^-^  *         of  painful  suspense 

0  me,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  true  cause,  or  how  it  might  end 
H..t  he  now  advanced  further  eut,  his  hands  still  fastened  as  af  first  o 
the  doorpost  and  edge  of  the  door-now  one  leg  advanced  then  the 
doo7  Te~,r  <loorpost-now  the  othe  ft  m 

oor-  the  door  nearly  shut  -  Sambo  out-and  I  alone.     J  now  offered 

in  ai^nSt  t'.'T''''""     ^"'"^^  P^""'  "'^^         -^^'<^  save. 
I  oh.y,h^,  tnv!,.t|on,  foH  ^ei!  ur,der.tO{Mt  tliilt  ,yl,ft,. 


I  t?«fr'5   1,  T.*""'"  ^'^^  ^^j**'*    o'^'-'     »t  least,  my  fears 

1 '  ^         distance  to  the  spot,  where  1  saw  a  fin 

frl  sTrih^r' t ''l'  '^''^  ""^  '  ^"erwards  learne 

are^hesr  -  ''^        ^"'^  '''''  ^"       ^^^^  =  f^tf 

There  are  many  wild  beasts  of  prey  in  the  woods,  and  when  a  storm 
comes  on  It  frightens  them  out  of  their  dens,  and  then  it  is  that  S 
Will  sometimes  approach  the  abode  of  man  in  the  absence  of  other  prey' 
Custom  seems  to  have  taught  the  Maroons  (at  least,  Sambo)  how  To 
guard  his  cabin,  when  shut  in  from  the  storm,  against  the  attack  o 

inff;-"'/"^./^"  P"^"^"'  "«^t"r«  that  would  force  his  fo« 
legs  into  his  domicile  by  the  following  ingenious  scheme,  viz. 
hut  being  supplied  with  a  loaded  gun,  in  case  of  attack,      upon  thS 
present  occasion-he  started  from  his  bedplace,  took  a  gun  and 
incT  s  '''''  ^'-^teen  inches  u^  the  door.'and  Ho 

of  d'eatn  h  Z  1"^"''"^  ^^'"'^  ^  thought  his  moans  in  the  agoni^ 
UBon  oni  'P''*     ^t  the  same  time  Sambo  Z 

Z^th T       f',    '  *  «*>«rt  ^'«y  through,  and  wl 

Zwn  bik'  It  '  ""''^  the  right  hand 

thrown  back  at  the  trigger,  and  the  left  supporting  the  muzzlef  When 

tl  Z'V''iT^  "''"^        '^^^"t  of  his  breath,  thrust  his  no« 

nXd       %  1""  '"'"^  Sa"^bo,  feeling  the  touc" 

pulled  the  trigger,  when  the  gun  went  off  against  the  head  of  thi 

trcTatrorrnt'n."       '''''  ^'^'"^  ^^^"^^  ^^^^^ 

sen^e^l^;?nV°''\™"??7'''  him,  soon  skinned  him  and  pre. 
::rnVmorof      "^^^  ^"^^^"^^  taken,  i  I 

attLd:n"frtfe^:;;;rf ^  ^^"^"^^^ 

stanzas  to  JULIA  (OR  ANYBODY). 

I  gazed  upon  thee,  and  thine  eye 

Was  not  withdrawn ;  our  glances  met — 
I  marked  thee  well,  nor  blush,  nor  sigli 

Betrayed  confusion  or  regret. 
1/  thou  canst  bid  me  thus  depart, 

I  go,  and  will  not  e'en  repine; 
But,  once  estranged,  my  wounded  heart 

Will  seek  no  more  to  link  with  thine. 

Yet  often  when,  in  western  heaven. 

The  fire-eyed  planet  glows  afar, 
How  shall  I  deem  that  thou  wert  given 

io  my  Irail  bark  a  guiding  star! 
Though  absent,  present  to  my  sight ; 

By  lingering  streams  when  I  recline. 
From  day's  decline  to  morning's  light, 

From  morning's  light  to  day's  decline. 


C.  W 


Order  and  Regularity.— There  caimot  be  moie  important  requi- 
thfilLT'"'  .  '"^thod.    Regularity  dimlnishea 

the  labour,  and  proportJonably  increases  the  profit  of  business  It 
brmgs  the  most  multifarious  employments  readily  and  easily  within  the 
compass  of  our  time,  and  that  without  any  burden  to  the  mind.  It  re- 
duces to  a  narrow  and  practical  compass  avocations  of  the  most  extended 

ZZl,      r*^^''  *  P^'t-ect  and  an  immediate 

knowledge  of  our  own  affairs. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communicatiens  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor  will  meet  with 

immediate  attention. 
W.  J.ovK  (Belfast)  has  been  both  hasty  and  unjust  in  his  remarks  upon 
our  correspondent  J.  Pender.     If  he  will  refer  to  Cleland's  An- 
nals of  Scotland,"  he  will  find  that  "  The  Pear  Tree  Well."  and 
"  The  Tluee  Tree  Well,"  are  one  and  the  same  •  ■ 
Accepted.-"  The  Poet's  Wish  ;"  "  An  Expedient  for  Reducing  a  Fine 
th^^ciJes"^"'^'"'"  "^^^  ^"""'"^  ^"'^"^he  Secrets  of 

W.  F.  G.  L.— From  the  great  number  we  already  have  on'hand,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  "  No." 

thanks -"The  Duel;"  "The  Nun's  Farewell;"  and 
The  Forsaken  One," 
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'  '  ' "      ing  his  startled 


THE  SLEEPING  POWDER; 

OR,  THE  UNWILLING  GUEST. 
It  was  black  midnight,  as  the  storm  burst  in  its  utmost  fury— the 
vivid  lightning  played  over  the  rocics  ai.d  bosom  of  the  tumultuous 
deep  and  the  loud,  terrific  peals  of  thunder  aroused  from  their  slumbers 
the  inmates  of  a  miser<ible  hut  that  stood  on  a  clilf  jutting  over  the  sea, 
near  to  an  inconsiderable  village  on  the  Sussex  coast.  ,     .  . 

The  walls  of  this  hut  were  formed  of  mud,  and  a  partition  of  a  simi- 
lar material  divided  the  interior  into  two  unequal  parts.  In  the  kir?et,t 
of  the  two  a  few  flickering  embers  yet  blazed  on  the  rude  hearth,  while 
•n  a  block  of  wood,  .erviug  for  a  table,  stood  an  expiring  lamp,  from 
which,  occasionally,  a  fitful  blaze  would  spring,  and  light  with  buuden 
Itlare  the  surrounding  objects.  ... 

By  its  aid  might  be  discovered  little  that  every  fisherman  s  cabm 
might  not  boast  of  possessing.  No  article  of  furniture  adorned  the  hut, 
•ave  an  old  high-backed  chair;  strings  of  dried  fish  decorated  the  roof; 
a  bench,  fastened  to  the  wall  on  one  side  the  hcavtli,  supplied  the  pl.ue 
of  chair*.  Immediately  oppo^te  the  resting-place  was  the  door  which 
afforded  egress  to  the  inmates,  and  between  that  and  t'xe  hearth  was  a 
decayed  and  broken  casement,  before  which  was  hung  a  ])iece  of  old  and 
dir-y  sail-cloth  ;  a  doorway  led  into  the  other  chamber,  an  l  a  shelf,  on 
which  were  displayed  a  few  drinking  cups,  completed  the  miserable 
as>ect  of  the  place. 

•  Seated  on  the  chair,  which  was  placed  before  the  hea  th,  and  gazing 
on  the  dying  embers  with  a  vacant  stare,  sat  a  young  man,  attired  m 
tattered  and  mean  habiliments.  His  skin,  always  dark,  but  seen  by  the 
uncertain  light  which  the  hut  afforde.l,  appeared  almost  to  approach  a 
Moorish  tint ;  his  eyes,  which  were  likewise  dark,  were  large  and  pene- 
trating, now  abounding  with  deep  thought,  and  then  anon  flashing  with 
deep  glee,  aa  though  their  owner  was  one  on  whom  the  frowns  of  dame 
Fortune  had  fallen  in  no  trifling  degree,  but  who  possessed  spirits  of  so 
mercurial  a  character  that  the  severest  misfortunes  would  descend  upon 
Wm  li"htly.  as  though  that  which  would  bow  another  with  misery  to  the 
earth  would  with  him  but  serve  to  vary  life  with  some  slight  ponion  of 
•eriouiness. 

His  featurea  were  so  strongly  marked  as  to  approach  coarseness  in 
their  expression ;  but  a  certain  air  of  nobleness  in  his  appearance,  as 
though  his  spirit  scorned  the  clothes  which  prudence  commanded  him 
to  wear,  proclaimed  him  far  above  that  rank  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
WoulJ  have  fceen  assigned  him. 

His  dark  hair,  curling  In  wild  confusion  over  his  shoulders,  announced 
him  to  be  one  of  those  cavaliers  who  were  at  that  unfortunate  period 
forced  by  stern  fate  to  adopt  almost  incredible  disguis*.  to  escape  the 
barbarous  warfare  of  their  fanatical  and  victorious  enemies. 

A  second  person  reclined  at  full  length  on  the  bench,  and  displayed  a 
•bort,  stout,  sriuare-built  figure,  whose  garb  showed  his  occupation  to  be 
that  of  a  flsherraan,  and  whose  sleepy,  p'assionless  eye  and  features  an- 
nounced his  Dutch  parentage.  This  was  Nicholas  Vandercloud,  the 
owner  of  the  hovel  and  all  it  contained. 

a  trifling  distance  from  the  other  two,  lying  stretched  on  the  floor, 
•nd  muffled  up  in  a  large  cloak,  reclined  the  manly  figure  of  a  person  of 
middle  age. 

The  fire-watcher  haJ  dropped  his  eyelids ;  loud  snoring  testiHed  the 
sound  repose  Nicholas  Vandercloud  enjoyed,  and  he  who  laid  upon  the 
lloer  wa^  buried  lo  elumber,  when  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  storm 
ffouied  them. 


Aithur,  to  arms!"  shouted  the  young  man,  addres 

'°  Aftbe'same  moment  he  sprang  from  his  seat.  A  second  burst  ot 
thunder  passeS  over  their  heads,  and  distinctly  might  the  waves  be 
heard  lashing  with  angry  power  the  base  of  the  cliff.  , , 

-Tis  but  the  storm,"  cried  he  to  whom  the  ejacula  ion  was  addressed, 
with  half  closed  lips.  "Sleep  on,  sir;  ta-morrow  we  may,  P«ch*"c^. 
pa.s  without  rest ;"  and  following  precept  with  practice,  he  agam  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  composed  himself  to  slumber.  ,     .  . 

^RiUt  r,ght!"  answered  the  other;  and  suffering  his  form  to  sink 
into  the  cai.acious  c^air,  once  more  he  fixed  his  wandering  gaze  upon 
^^'ydio!rs'vandercloud.  more  accustomed  to  those  storms  in  all  thelc 
fury,  did  but  turn  on  his  side,  and  mutter, 
"Der  teulel  !"  and  he  slumbered  again. 


Ir  vio- 

lence  by  a  rLing  lock,  the  'little  hut  remained  safe  from  all  danger  of 
destruction.  Bright  flashes  of  lightning  played  across  the  horizon  and 
when  the  wind  paused  in  its  wild  career,  torrents  of  ram  descended 

bent  forward,  and  with  convulsive  motion, 
he  uttered,  in  the  loudest  possible 


Mighty  gusts  of  wind  swept  the  s-.eep  ;  and,  sheltered  from  th 


This  cursed  lamp,"  and  he  dashed 


Suddenly  ihe  youn? 
and  then  itarting  from  his  seat, 
whisper, 

'  Arthur,  Arthur  !  Arouse  thee ! 
it  to  the  gvoiiiul,  "has  betraye-.  us." 

"  How'  now.  my  lord 1  hear  nothing,"  sleepily  answered  he  on  the 

-Jj^n  arouse  thy  drowsy  ear.,  and  listen  welL  There-did  you  not 
hear  it  then?  They  come-they  come  I  Out  with  thy  trusty  blade, 
good  Aithur— let  us  not  die  like  children." 

The  ne.son  addressed  had  started  from  his  recumbent  position,  and 

^d  si::  y::^;ars  deceive  you.  'Tis  not  the  sound  of  pursuers, 
hut  the  cry  of  some  bewildered  traveller,  that  comes  oorno  on  the 

^^''"A  traveller,  Arthur  ?- what  should  a  traveller  do  on  a  barren  cliff 
like  this  at  midnight  f    A  feint,  sir-a  mere  feint  to  draw  us  forth 
Confusion  on  this  vile  disguise  which  forced  me  to  discard  my  trusty 

'""  m  that  moment  the  wind  having  sunk  to  a  mere  whisper,  a  loud  and 
anguished  cry  for  help  distinctly  reached  the  ears  of  all. 

"  My  life  on  it,  there  is  no  disguise  in  that,"  said  Arthur;  there  s 
agony  in  the  very  sound  ;"  and  he  hastened  towards  the  d«or. 

"  Hew  !"  shouted  the  cavalier.  "  would  you  betray  me  ?-8acrificeme 
for  a  stranger  ?"  ,    .   *  j 

Arthur  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  yet  hesitated. 
"Derteufel!"   exclaimed  the  Dutchman;  "wouldst  pause,  and  let 
him  without  die,  donntr  ?    Shall  we  not  be  three  to  one  i   he  exclaimed 
contemptuously,  as  he  rushed  from  the  hut.  m 
<'  Follow  him!  Arthur-follow  him,  as  ye  think  it  no  deception-fol- 
low him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven."  .  ^     .  . 
Arthur  waited  no  second  bidding,  but  vanished  mstantly. 
Few  moments  elapsed  ere  the  Dutchman  and  his  companion  re-en- 
tered  the  hut,  accornpanltd  by  a  stranger.    He  was  a  man  of  athletic, 
yet  finely  forr^ed  figure,  as  near  as  might  be  judged  from  a  person  en- 
velopedfn  the  folds  of  a  large  cloak.    On  his  head  he  wore  a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  with  drooping  feathers,  which  partly  concealed  his  fea- 
tures, and  in  his  arms  he  bore  a  slight  female  figure,  closely  enwrapped, 

likewise,  in  a  large  roquelaire.  ^      »  ^.   tv- 

The  cavalier  advanced,  aod  te»dered  hla  SMvicei,  but  the  ann  of  th^ 
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stranger  waved  him  away.  The  latter  advanced  to  the  hearth,  and 
seating  his  fainting  companion  in  the  chair,  in  the  action  of  stooping, 
her  hat  dropped  olf,  and,  although  rich  clusters  of  ringlets  fell  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  enough  might  be  discovered  to  prove  her  coun- 
tcHance  was  bewitchingly  beautiful. 

The  discovery  of  her  form  produced  a  variety  of  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  the  cavalier.  His  colour  came  and  went  with  astounding  rapidit}', 
and  the  look  with  which  he  turned  to  survey  again  the  person  of  her 
companion,  betrayed  the^mingled  feelings  which  swelled  his  bosom. 

His  agitation,  however,  passed  away  unnoticed.  The  Dutchman 
proceeded  to  open  a  cupboard,  which  would  have  puzzled  and  defied 
the  scrutiny  of  a  supervisor,  and  drew  a  bottle  of  right  Nantz  from  it, 
■which  he  handed  to  the  stranger. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  good  fellow,"  he  cried;  "I  will  repay  you  for 
this  kindness  ;  but  I  pray  you,  have  you  any  bed  in  wliich  this  lady  can 
lepose  for  a  short  time  ?    Your  hospitality  shall  not  go  unrewarded." 

"There  is  yonder  room,"  answered  Nicholas,  in  his  best  English; 
*'  but  it  has  no  better  bed  than  straw." 

The  stranger  had  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  chair  which  supported  the 
]ady,  who  now  seemed  somewhfit  recovered  from  exhaustion. 

"Dearest  Caroline,  will  a  straw  bed  content  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Henry,  grateful  will  any  resting-place  be.  But  you — you 
lepose." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  dearest ;  a  soldier  is  not  accustomed  to  sumptuous 
fare  or  lodging.    The  threshold  of  your  door  will  content  me." 

The  lamp  was  relit,  and  Caroline  taking  it  in  her  hand,  bent  grace- 
fully to  those  around,  and  supported  to  the  door  by  her  companion,  en- 
tered the  inner  chamber  to  repose. 

"Drink,  friends,"  said  the  stranger,  handing  the  bottle  to  Arthur ; 
and  many  thanks  for  your  timely  assistance." 

"Name  it  not,  sir,"  replied  Arthur;  "the  man  who  can  hear  the 
voice  of  distress,  and  not  fly  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  is  unfit  for 
civilized  society." 

The  stranger  grasped  the  hand  of  the  speaker,  and  shook  it  cordially. 
The  young  man  who  interpreted  these  words,  however  differently 
meant,  as  intended  to  saterize  his  suspicious  tenderness,  regarded  the 
speaker  with  a  scowl,  which,  however,  f)assed  unnoticed.  He  seated 
himself  again  in  the  chair,  and  apparently  regardless  of  the  persons 
around  him,  or  the  conversation  that  ensued,  appeared  equally  engaged 
in  thought.  The  stranger  threw  himself  across  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  chamber,  and  placing  his  cloak  for  a  pillow,  appeared  fast  resign- 
ing himself  to  slumber. 

Arthur  lay  near  him,  and  Nicholas  Vandercloud,  with  whom  sudden 
impulses  were  ever  rare,  and  consequently  overpowering  when  attended, 
as  in  the  present  Instance,  with  physical  exertion,  iay  sleeping  on  the 
bench. 

"The  storm  is  djdng  away,"  said  Arthur.  "I  think,  sir,  you  buf- 
feted the  worst." 

No  answer  followed,  and  Arthur,  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what 
circumstances  had  placed  the  stranger  and  his  fair  companion  in  so 
perilous  a  situation,  puzzled  his  brains  to  discover  some  mode  of  ascer- 
t  aining  this  fact,  without  adventuring  a  direct  question.  This,  indeed, 
he  cared  not  to  hazard,  for  there  was  a  certain  flashing  in  the  stranger's 
eye,  which  seemed  to  say  mere  idle  curiosity  would  not  obtain  its 
paltry  end  from  him,  and  Arthur,  wisely  considering  that  to  arouse 
anger  in  the  man  whom  he  had  assisted  to  save  from  destruction,  (par- 
ticularly one  so  well  armed,  for,  having  thrown  off  his  cloak,  both  pistols 
and  sword  were  visible,)  were  neither  generous  nor  prudent  in  him. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  then  the  leflections  of  Arthur,  struggling 
•with  curiosity,  produced  the  following  question  to  the  stranger : — 

"'Twas  fortunate,  sir,  you  had  no  horses.  If  you  had  been 
mounted,  the  chances  are  tifty  to  one  the  headstrong  animals  would 
have  sprung  from  the  cliff." 

"  We  v/ere  mounted,"  was  the  reply ;  "but,  terrified  at  the  lightning, 
eur  jaded  steeds  refused  to  move,  and  fearful  of  goading,  lest  they 
should  become  desperate,  and  carry  us  to  death,  and  likewise  observ- 
ing a  light  from  this  cot,  we  determined  to  dismount,  and  seek  shelter 
here  until  dawn.  Fatigued  before,  the  lady  found  herself  inadequate  to 
the  exertion  of  climbing  the  steep,  and  being  unable  to  discover  my 
way  to  this  door,  and  not  knowing,  likewise,  whether  trenches  crossed 
the  path,  I  shouted  loudly,  and  you  kindly  cama  to  my  assistance  and 
lelief." 

"  Can,  then,  the  light  in  this  cottage  be  seen  from  the  road  ?"  said 
Arthur,  well  knowing  it  might,  but  wishing  to  ascertain  if  that  Avas  the 
Stranger's  path. 

"  Plainly;  we  were  journeying  to  the  village  for  the  purpose  of  going 
aboard  the  vessel,  which  sails  to-morrow.  But  you  are,  I  presume,  a 
Btranger  here,  by  that  question  X 

However  willing  to  learn  the  affairs  of  others,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  intention  of  Arthur  to  discover  his  own.  He,  therefore,  mumbled 
put  an  inarticulate  answer,  and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  slum- 


ber, stretched  himself  on  the  ground  and  counterfeited  snoring,  which 
speedily  changed  into  real  nasal  oratory. 

One  hour  passed  away,  and  then  the  cavalier,  who  had  carefully  re- 
plenished the  firs,  softly  rose  and  took  a  flaming  brand  from  the  fire, 
and  advancing  to  the  stranger,  passed  it  repeatedly  before  his  eyes. 

He  slept  profoundly.  The  brand  was  thrown  down,  and  the  inquirer 
grasped  the  hand  of  Arthur,  and  shook  it  gently.  The  first  touch 
aroused  him,  and  he  sprang  from  the  ground. 

"Is  there  danger,  sir?"  he  demanded,  and  his  hand  caught  his 
sword. 

"  No — silence,  and  follow  me,"  was  the  reply,  and  Arthur  obeyed. 

The  cavalier  threw  open  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  stepped  out  on  the 
cliff,  followed  closely  by  his  companion.  Having  again  closed  the  door, 
and  advanced  some  trifling  distance,  he  paused,  and  looked  around. 

The  storm  had  died  aAvay,  and  a  clear  night  had  succeeded  its  vio- 
lence. The  moon  was  now  fast  sinking,  while,  in  the  east,  a  few  streaks 
of  early  light  foretold  the  approach  of  dawn.  The  cliff  on  which  the 
hovel  stood,  divided  the  common  road  from  the  coast ;  the  ascent  to  it 
from  the  road  was  steep,  but  far  from  didicult,  while  the  part  that  fronted 
the  ocean,  overhung  it  in  a  trifling  degree.  A  rugged  path,  dangerous 
to  inexperienced  climbers,  led  to  the  hut — to  the  sea  shore  beneath  it  ; 
and  the  tattling  neighbours  sometimes  said,  that  Nicholas  Vandercloud 
might  occasionally  be  seen  toiling  up  it  with  a  hamper  on  his  back ; 
but  perhaps  that  was  mere  scandal. 

Cecil,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  cavalier,  appeared  lost  in 
thought,  and  Arthur  stood  by  his  side,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast,  patiently  avt'aiting  whatever  his  companion  might  choose  to 
communicate. 

"  You  remember,"  at  length  he  said,  "that  while  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Mortimer,  I  became  desperately  enamoured  of  the 
Lady  Caroline,  Sir  Thomas's  beautiful  daughter." 

"I  do  remember  it  well,  sir,"  answered  his  companion,  drily;  "and 
I  also  remember,  you  fell  desperately  in  love,  at  the  same  time,  with, 
her  cousin,  who  was  visiter  there,  and  also  her  cousin's  sister,  and  also 
her  own  waiting-woman." 

"  Nonsense,  Arthur — nonsense ;  it  was  the  beauteous  Caroline,  and 
her  only  I  adored." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir,  and  I  recollect  that  I  used  to  think  then  that  your 
passion  was  increased,  because  you  knew  that  she  loved  another." 

"It  might  be  so  ;  but  the  girl  must  surely  be  bewitched,  to  love  a 
rascally  Roundhead,  with  his  sanctimonious  phiz,  and  hypocritical 
eye,  impious  conversation,  and  rebellious  sentiments." 

"I  never,  I  must  confess,  sir,  saw  Colonel  Masterman,  but  people  do 
say,  that  he  is  a  very  different  character  from  what  you  describe,  ex- 
cept in  the  last  particular,  and  that  perchance,  makes  him  interesting 
in  the  lady's  eyes." 

"Well — well,  a  truce  to  this  trifling,"  said  Cecil,  warmly;  "listen 
to  me  ;  of  all  those  I  have  loved,  or  fancied  I  have  love^,  the  daughter 
of  Mortimer  stands  pre-eminent;  nay,  so  much  do  I  adore  her,  that 
the  greatest  love  I  ever  felt  before,  sinks  into  mere  admiration  in  the 
comparison,  Arthur,"  and  he  grasped  his  arm  almost  convulsively, 
"give  me  but  your  assistance,  and  she  shall  become  the  partner  of  my 
exile." 

His  companion  staggered  back  several  steps,  overcome  with  sudden 
astonishment  at  its  unexpected  conclusion. 
"  Is  it  possible  ?  do  I  hear  aright  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  she  has  fled  from  her  father,  the  firm  old  royalist,  with 

Cromwell's  officer,  Henry  Masterman,  and  they  now  are  " 

"  Where?"  demanded  Arthur. 
Cecil  pointed  to  the  cottage. 
"  Impossible  !" 

"  No ;  they  sleep  there.  They  are  the  fugitives  whom  you  saw  last 
night " 

"  Then  that  explains,"  said  Arthur,  "  why  they  travel  so  late. 
Doubtless  they  leave  England, — she  to  fly  from  her  father's  resentment, 
and  for  having  dared  to  love  a  Roundhead,  and  he  to  freo  himself  from 
the  power  of  Cromwell,  having  dared  to  love  the  daughter  of  a  Cavalier." 

"  Pause  not  noAv  to  speculate  so  uselessly,  but  listen  to  my  plan,  and 
remember,  to  assist  in  robbing  a  P-oundhead  of  his  intended  bride,  you 
assist  to  avenge  your  king  on  his  enemies.  Here  is  a  powder,  it  is  a 
pov/erful  soporific.  Mix  it  with  the  brandy,  and  dexterously  induce  the 
colonel  to  take  it.  It  will  immediately  take  effect,  and,  undeterred  by 
his  presence  or  interference,  we  can  bear  the  lovely  Caroline  to  yonder 
vessel." 

His  finger  pointed  out  a  light  which  shone  on  the  ocean's  surface  at 
some  distance. 

"  Wc  will  conceal  the  colonel  as  she  passes  from  her  sleeping  room, 
and  a  well-told  tale  that  he  awaits  her  coming  in  the  boat,  will  induce 
her  to  descend  the  clitf  in  quietness.  We  can  pretend  to  suppose  he  is 
gone  on  board,  and  left  us  to  follow  him ;  once  there,  leave  to  me  th^ 
charge  of  deprecating  the  lady's  angei." 
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"  Pardou  me,  sir,  with  this  -wild  plan  I  will  have  nothing  to  do." 

The  speaker  expected  a  burst  of  auger  at  this  plain  avowal,  but  it 
came  not,  and  consequently  emboldened,  he  continued : — 

"  To  rob  a  Roundhead  of  his  intended  bride  I  v/-ould  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  to  oppress  one  who  has  fled  to  your  refuge  for  safety,  agrees 
not  with  my  temperament,  nor  will  it  with  yours,  I  am  certain,  if  you 
dispassionately  observe  your  proposed  conduct.  Moreover,  sir,  it  will 
be  but  Ul  requiting  the  loyalty  of  Sir  Thomas  Mortimer,  to  carry  away 
his  daughter  to  a  distant  land." 

"  Have  you  done,  sir?"  inquired  Cecil. 

ArthiiT  bowed. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  continued  the  former,  "  that  I  ever  heard  Barebones, 
4he  leatherseUer,  of  Fieet-street,  preach,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
would  far  eclipse  him  in  lessons  of  morality.  Be  that  as  it  may,  allow 
me  te  congratulate  you  on  your  newly  acquired  sentiments.  Pray  you, 
haste  to  the  next  town,  make  known  your  conversion  from  a  staunch 
Cavalier  to  a  Roundhead ;  preach ;  inform  the  worthy  burgesses  you 
have  had  a  miraculous  call ;  relate  all  you  know  respecting  that  repro- 
bate fellow  Charles  Stuart,  not  forgetting  to  receive  a  reward  for  the 
same ;  bring  a  guard  to  this  hovel,  and  deliver  into  their  hands  the 
person  of  Earl  CecU,  your  obedient  servant,  and  then,  as  a  return  for 
what  silly  persons  will  call  treachery,  preach  and  expound  to  him  all 
the  way  to  the  scaffold.    Away,  sir !" 

Arthur  bowed  lowly,  and  turned  to  withdraw. 

CecU  watched  his  proceedings  with  troubled  eyes,  and  having  allowed 
him  to  advance  several  steps  towards  the  hovel,  followed,  and  caught 
his  arm. 

"  Arthur,  where  go  you?" 

"  I  go,  sir,  to  my  resting  place,  to  sleep  another  hour.  With  the  dawn 
I  return  to  London." 

"  Do  80,"  cried  Cecil,  throwing  violently  away  the  arm  he  grasped — 
"  do  so,  and  I  pray  you  forget  my  instructions  respecting  your  future 
conduct." 

"  Ere  I  leave  here,  I  trust  to  see  you  in  safety  in  yonder  vessel." 

"Arthur,  Arthur,  why  will  you  not  assist  me?  Add  to  your  in- 
estimable services  but  this  one  action,  and  my  gratitude  will  be  ever- 
iasting." 

A  long  and  somewhat  impatient  argument  ensued,  and,  as  it  generally 
liappens,  that  when  a  superior  condescends  to  entreat  and  flatter  an  in- 
ferior, he  gain*  his  point,  so  Arthur  agreed  at  length  to  forward  the  de- 
signs of  the  other. 

On  returning  to  the  hovel,  they  discovered  the  Dutchman  still  sleep- 
ing soundly.  The  stranger,  or  rather  Colonel  Masterman,  slept  rest- 
lessly, probably  overpowered  by  excess  of  fatigue,  aod  the  two  confe- 
derates commenced  roaring  a  revolutionary  psalm  of  the  time,  with  as- 
tonishing vigour.  Almost  the  first  word  produced  what  they  aimed  at, 
and  Masterman  started  up,  perfectly  free  from  the  influence  of  Morpheus. 

"  How  now,  friends  !    Is  it  dawn?"  he  demanded. 

"No,"  answered  Arthur;  "time  flies  not  so  swiftly — danger  lurks 
around.  Drink,"  he  added,  handing  him  a  cup  of  brandy,  dexterously 
flipping  in  the  powder — "  drink  to  our  toast,  '  Down  with  Chailes 
Stuart.'  " 

"  Charles  Stuart,"  said  Masterman,  "  folks  say  has  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  playing  tyrant  here,  and  now  only  wishes  to  escape  from  Eng- 
land. I,  for  one,  will  not  exult  over  a  fallen  enemy  ;  let  us  therefore 
change  the  toast  to  '  A  safe  escape  from  all  enemies,'  and  I'll  pledge 
you  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Amen,  amen,"  responded  Arthur,  and  Masterman  took  a  hearty 
draught,  and  returned  the  cup. 

Very  few  minutes  elapsed,  ere,  wrapped  in  profound  slumbers.  Co- 
lonel Masterman  once  more  reclined  on  the  ground,  and  the  Cavalier, 
who  had  watched  him  with  attention,  now  sprang  from  his  seat ;  in  do- 
ing so,  the  cup  caught  his  eye, 

"  'Sdeath  I    He  has  not  drunk  it  all.    We  have  no  time  to  lose.  His  [ 
slumbers  will  scarcely  exceed  two  hours.    What  ho !  Nicholas  Vander- 
cloud,  wouldst  sleep  for  ever  man?" 

An  inarticulate  grunt  answered  the  question,  and  the  Dutchman, 
dlitending  his  jaws  most  fearfully,  rose  gradually  from  his  resting 
place.  Arthur  withdrew  the  rugged  sail-cloth  which  hung  before  the 
window,  and  disclosed  the  eastern  atmosphere  glowing  with  embryo 
day.    The  light  which  now  shone  in  rendered  the  lamp  unnecessary. 

"  Here,  Nicholas,  how  shall  we  put  this  Roundhead  colonel  out  of  the 
■way  of  the  door  ?" 

"  Out  of  the  way  of  the  door  ?"  said  Nicholas,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes.  He  is  a  Roundhead  oflicer,  running  away  with  a  good  Cava- 
lier's daughter." 

"  Ter  teufle  he  is  !"  said  Nicholas. 

"  I  want  to  bring  the  lady  out,  and  carry  her  on  board  of  the  vessel 
■Without  her  seeing  him." 

"  Oh,  dcre  is  der  door  on  the  other  side,  which  I  use  when  I  don't 
want  to  s«e  th«  guager," 


"  That  will  do,  Nicholas — that  will  do.  Now  do  you  go  round  to  the 
lady,  and  tell  her  to  get  ready,  as  the  colonel  waits  for  her  in  the  boat, 
or,  perhaps,  Arthur,  you  will  do  this  service  better." 

Arthur,  hardly  pleased  with  his  task,  nevertheless  set  about  it,  and, 
conducted  by  Nicholas,  found  the  door  and  knocked.  The  lady  was  al- 
ready awake,  and  he  informed  her  that  the  colonel  had  been  on  board 
to  get  everything  ready,  and  was  waiting  in  the  boat  for  her,  as  he  was 
afraid  his  appearance  would  betray  him  in  daylight. 

The  lady  hesitated,  and  said, — 

"  I  wonder  the  gentleman  did  not  come  for  me  himself.  There  must 
be  something  wrong." 

"  Oh,  no,  madam.  The  colonel  confided  to  me  his  name,  which  is 
Masterman ;  and  your  own." 

"  Indeed!    Well,  I  will  follow  you  immediately." 

She  retired,  and  in  a  few  moments  emerged  from  the  hovel,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Dutchman  and  Arthur,  she  descended  the  clitf,  andl 
come  to  where  the  boat  was  moored,  and  in  which  was  seated  Cecil. 

"  Where  is  Colonel  Masterman?"  inquired  the  lady,  looking  around. 

"  In  yonder  vessel,  madam,  awaiting  you  ;  there  are  several  parties 
prowling  about,  and  he  feared  to  stay  here  in  case  of  a  discovery." 

"  Indeed!  that  is  not  his  usual  way  ;"  but  she  stepped  into  the  boat. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  she  was 
helped  on  the  deck.  The  vessel  itself  was  a  small  one,  and  six  or  seven 
men  were  amply  suflicient  to  work  her  at  all  times.  She  bore  a  very 
suspicious  character;  it  might  be  deemed  a  transport  trading  vessel,  or 
smuggler,  which  last  was  very  near  the  fact ;  and  if  we  add  that  it  was 
frequently  employed  in  conveying  the  discomfitted  royalists  to  kinder 
shores,  we  shall  as  accurately  as  necessary  describe  the  real  nature  of 
her  occupations. 

The  anchor  had  been  weighed  before  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  im- 
mediately Vandercloud  stepped  upon  the  deck,  he  gave  orders  to  let  faU 
the  canvass,  and  ere  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  vessel  was  undes 
sail,  propelled  by  a  strong  breeze. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  was  handed  down  the  cabin  by  Cecil,  and  upon 
entering  which,  she  turned  round  and  again  inquired  for  the  colonel, 

"  I  hope.  Lady  Caroline,"  began  Cecil,  "that  I  shall  be  pardoned  iu 
using  a  little  artifice  in  taking  you  out  of  the  hands  of  so  disloyal  a  man 
as  Colonel  Masterman." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  and  is  he  not  here — and  have  I  been  basely,  cruelly 
deceived?" 

"  No,  madam,  he  is  asleep  in  the  cottage.  I  could  not  see  a  daughter 
of  an  old  royalist  carried  away  by  an  oflicer  of  Cromwell's." 

"  And  what  is  your  purpose?"  inquired  the  terrified  maiden. 

"  I  trust,  lady,"  said  Cecil,  dropping  on  one  knee,  "  that  the  love  of 
the  Earl  Cecil  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  what  I  have  done." 

"  Earl  Cecil !'' 

"  Yes,  madam,  such  I  am,  though  in  a  poor  condition;  but  when  X 
reach  the  opposite  shore  I  shall  be  able  to  appear  something  more  in 
accordance  to  my  rank,  when  I  trust  the  Lady  Caroline  Mortimer  will 
deign  to  grace  the  home  of  the  exiled  Cecil." 

"  Oh,  my  God — my  God  !"  sobbed  the  lady,  and  she  went  into  strong 
convulsions. 

It  was  long  before  she  recovered,  and  when  she  did,  she  was  so  weak 
that  she  was  unable  to  sit  up,  but  was  compelled  to  recline  at  length 
on  a  bench  fitted  up  in  the  cabin,  and  was  left  to  her  thoughts,  which 
were  of  the  most  agonising  kind. 

Meanwhile  the  ship  sped  on  its  course,  and  the  steady  breeze  which 
sprung  up  after  the  storm  carried  her  merrily  over  the  waters. 

The  vessel  had  not  left  the  coast  half  an  hour  before  the  colonel 
awoke  from  his  heavy  slumber,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  he  looked 
around  and  beheld  himself  alone,  and  the  hut  appeared  deserted.  He 
tapped  at  the  door  through  which  the  lady  entered  ;  but  receiving  no 
answer,  he  pushed  it  open,  but  it  presented  to  his  view  a  mere 
empty  apartment.  lie  was  thunderstruck;  he  sprang  through  the 
door  and  called  upon  her  name,  and  left  the  hut  by  the  same  door  sho 
had,.jind  called  her  on  the  clift'.  He  could  now  see  there  was  some 
treachery  he  could  not  fathom.  He  returned  to  the  hut  and  searched 
it  over  and  over,  but  he  could  find  no  one.  He  looked  around  the  cliffs ; 
the  vessel  he  could  descry  in  the  horizon. 

"  She  must  be  aboard  of  that  vessel,"  said  he,  mentally.  "Those 
men  who  were  here  last  night  were  more  than  they  appeared  to  be ; 
they  were  evidently  disguised  royalists  about  to  escape.  I  must  endea- 
vour to  follow  them — but  how  ?  I  must  see  if  I  can  induce  any  of 
these  fishermen  to  put  to  sea  and  carry  me  to  Calais." 

With  this  view  he  descended  the  cliffs,  and  went  to  some  of  the 
fishermen  who  were  with  their  vessels,  most  of  them,  however,  declin- 
ing the  employment.  At  length  he  came  to  one  who  was  engaged  in 
getting  his  boat  ready  for  sea,  and  by  offering  him  a  heavy  reward,  in- 
ductd  him  and  his  three  sons  to  put  to  sea  and  sail  direct  for  Calais. 

The  vessel  he  sailed  in  was  more  than  once  very  nigh  caphized  by 
the  fury  of  the  aea,  which  heaved  and  swelled  in  a  most  turaultuou3 
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Bianner,  as  ii,  though  the  storm  of  the  v.-inds  and  heavens  had  ceased, 
that  of  the  ocean  had  not  become  tranquillised. 

Cecil  and  Arthui  were  deeply  engaged  in  conversation  as  to  what 
Vould  be  the  best  plan  to  place  the  lady  in  safe  custody. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Arthur,  "  after  all  the  lady  will  be  but  an  incum- 
brance.   You  do  not  seem  much  beloved  by  her,  nor  likely  to  be," 

"  Thou  art  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  women,  Arthur  ;  she  is  now 
at  my  mercy,  and  must  go  with  me.  I  will  take  her  to  a  good  dame 
•whom  I  know  in  ihe  suburbs  of  Paris,  who  will  keep  a  watchful  eye 
6n  her." 

"Ay,  my  lord,  but  will  she  go  with  you?"  said  Arthur ;  "and  if 
liot,  how  do  you  propose  to  act  ?" 

"  Ay,  will  she  ;  she  has  neither  friend  nor  money,  and  how  can  she 
Jielp  herself  without?" 

"True;  but  she  may  make  an  outcry  at  the  Custom-house,  and  de- 
sire to  be  sent  back  again,  and  the  French  authorities  will  no  doubt 
do  so." 

"  They  will  do  no  such  thing ;  they  will  not  encumber  themselves 
"With  a  woman  ;  but  there  is  no  f.-ar  of  that.  However,  I  must  go  down 
and  visit  the  lady,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  her  to  her  fate." 

He  descended  to  the  cabiii,  and  found  the  beautiful  Caroline  Mor- 
timer drowned  in  tears ;  her  beautiful  ringlets  hanging  in  disorder 
over  her  shoulders. 

"  Dearest  lady,"  said  Cecil,  "  let  me  entreat  you  to  dry  your  tears, 
and  speak  a  few  words  of  hope  to  your  devoted  slave,  and  let  him  taste 
the  joys  of  life." 

"  Alas — alas !"'  said  the  beautiful  mourner  ;  "  if  you  have  any  re.ard 
for  me,  let  me  return  to  the  friends  I  have  so  lately  left." 

"  Impossible  ;  we  are  on  our  way  to  France,  and  no  vessel  will  con- 
vey you  back." 

"  Monster  !  then  what  can  your  object  be  in  decoying  me  away  from 
any  protectors  ?" 

"lam  no  monster,  lady,  but  an  unforluiaate  nobleman,  who  loves 
you  to  distraction  ;  and  as  for  your  protector,  as  you  call  the  enemy  of 
your  king  and  your  father,  there  is  not  a  more  devoted  one  than  is  to 
lae  found  in  him  who  sighs  at  your  feet." 

"Colonel  Masterman  was  but  the  enemy  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  you  avow  yourself  the  friend  of  both." 

"I  say  nay  to  that,  lady." 

"  Your  present  conduct  proves  you  such." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  lock  so  hard  at  the  excess  of  love  I  bear  you. 
If  I  have  stepped  out  of  the  common  way,  it  was  impelled  by  my 
passion." 

"  Do  not  insult  the  weak  and  defenceless  with  the  name  of  love." 

"Nay,  some  time  since  I  doubt  if  the  Lady  Caroline  Mortimer 
•would  have  considered  the  love  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cecil  as  an  insuit ; 
tut  then  I  had  lands,  tithes,  and  wealth;  now  I  am  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  a  foreign  land." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
■base  conduct  towards  me  in  this  affair,  and  I  conjure  you  by  all  tnat 
you  hold  honourable  and  sacred  to  enable  me  to  return  to  my  iriends." 

"  I  will  place  you  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  lady  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  where  you  can  remain  till  you  hear  from  your  friends,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  rrust  you  w^ill  not  think  unkindly  of  me." 

"  What  I  shall  think  of  you,  my  lord,  entirely  depends  on  the  result." 

So  saying,  Caroline  arose,  and  the  earl  quitted  the  cabin  well  pleased 
that  he  was  likely  to  get  his  prize  quietly  to  the  mansion  he  desired 
over  there,  and  he  thought  her  scruples  easily  overcome. 
'  •  The  winds,  which  at  first  proved  favourable,  now  were  contrary,  and 
they  had  to  tack  and  beat  about,  and  eventually  they  were  driven  out 
of  their  course. 

By  the  next  morning,  however,  they  contrived  to  land  at  Calais, 
and  happy  tbey  all  were  as  soon  as  they  felt  their  feet  upon  the  firm 
<earth;  for,  being  tossed  about  in  a  fishing-smack  on  the  sea  for  twenty- 
ibur  hours,  is  anything  but  pleasing. 

But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  Cecil  and  Arthur  when  suddenly, 
from  the  midst  of  a  number  of  custom-house  officers.  Colonel  Master- 
3nan  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  Caroline's  hand,  he  took  her  away 
from  their  custody. 

Nicholas  Vandercloud  now  came  up  and  opened  his  eyes  to  their 
utmost,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Mine  God,  who'd  ha'e  tought  it!" 

"  Perdition  !"  exclaimed  the  cavalier,  as  soon  as  his  amazement  gave 
iilm  back  the  power  of  utterance,  and  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was 
about  to  assault  the  colonel,  but  the  by-standers  interfered. 

The  colonel  held  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Caroline,  and 
then  steijped  forward,  and  said  in  his  ear, — 

"  If  Master  Cecil  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  he  can  find  me  in  the  aisle 
of  St.  Nicholas's  church  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  or  u  little 
^efore." 

He  thea  turned  (luietly  around,  and  walked  away  In  triumph. 


It  ^Vas  not  before  V.e  vas  out  of  sight  that  they  had  recovered  ffom 
their  amazement  sufficiently  to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  and 
then  a  chorus  of  curses  ami  expressions  of  wonderment  was  the  fir3t 
elfort  they  made  to  disl'urden  themselves. 

"  "Well,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  wotider  what  he  wants  to  see  you  to-morrow 
for  ?" 

"  It  is  a  meeting,"  said  Cecil. 

"  But  not  a  hofstile  one  ;  for  you  know  that  though  these  men  will 
fight  upon  a  text  of  Scripture,  or  almost  any  matter,  they  will  not 
diaw  the  sword  on  the  occasion  of  honour." 

"  True  ;  the  knaves  have  none  tc  fight  for ;  but  never  mind,  I'll  be 
with  him  to-morrow." 

The  vessel  that  bore  the  colonel  arrived  some  hours  before  that 
which  conveyed  the  cavalier,  and  hence  the  colonel  anxiously  awaited 
their  landing.  Knowing  no  other  vessel  was  to  sail  within  many 
hour.--,  Cecil  did  not  calculate  upon  his  appearance,  and  hence  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say  or  do  on  his  appearance;  it  was  quite  electrifying. 

The  meeting  the  colonel  designed  for  him  was  quite  of  a  different 
character  from  what  the  cavalier  supposed. 

Early  next  morning  the  earl  arose  and  dressed  himself,  in  accordance 
with  his  rank  and  title.  Arthur  was  prepared  to  attend  him,  in  the 
character  of  a  captain  in  the  king's  army,  which  was  his  rank. 

A  little  before  ten  they  strolled  do  vn  t«  St.  Nicholas's  church,  and  at 
the  further  end,  at  the  communion  table,  they  perceived  a  marriage 
ceremony  being  performed ;  tliey  strolled  lis-tlessly  down  towards  it. 

It  was  terminated  ere  they  arrived,  and  the  parties  had  retired  to  a 
small  room,  and  the  earl,  with  Captain  Arthur,  awaited  their  return, 
having  nothing  better  to  do. 

Th'  y  did  so,  and  the  parties  presently  returned,  and  came  towards 
them,  and  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  fine  form  of  the  colonel,  and 
the  fiowing  ringlets  of  Caroline  Mortimer  in  that  of  the  biide.  She 
ciung  to  his  arm  as  they  walked  down  the  ai^le. 

As  the  colon:;l  neared  the  two  strangers  he  was  perfectly  conscious 
he  had  kept  his  appointment  ;  leaving,  therefore,  his  bride,  lor  a  mo- 
ment, he  stepped  up  to  the  earl,  and  said  to  him, — 

"  I  have  much  to  thank  Richard  Cecil  for  in  his  base  attempt  to  ab- 
duct and  decoy  my  bride  away  from  me." 

*  I  thought  I  came  here  to  meet  a  soldier,  and  not  to  bandy  words." 

"  Ay,  ay,  you  thought  so  no  doubt  ;  but  my  intention  was  dilferent. 
I  invited  you  here  to  witness  the  happiness  you  would  have  destroyed, 
had  you  been  successful.  It  is  the  conduct  of  you,  and  such  as  you, 
that  nas  brought  your  late  master  to  an  imtimely  end.  The  men  of 
England  will  not  submit  to  have  their  liberties  wrested  from  them,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  debauched  by  every  dissipated  fool." 

"  Hold,  sir.  Did  ynu  possess  a  soldier's  heart  as  well  as  a  soldier's 
weapon,  you  would  not  fear  to  draw  it ;  you  reeoiloct  the  old  saying  : — 
•  He  who  fights  and  runs  away. 
Lives  to  fight  another  day.' 
And,  I  may  as'd,  to  perform  the  same  farce  over  again.  Good  day. 
Had  you  been  a  gentleman,  1  would  have  touched  my  hat,  but  you  are 
beneath  the  courtesy  of  an  earl.  Farewell,  L:idy  Caroline  ;  your  father, 
the  stout  old  Cavalier  knight,  will  grieve  bitterly  to  fi.id  he  has  f^r  a 
son-in-law  a  man  who  has  neither  courage,  spirit,  or  honour." 

"  As  for  the  last,  my  lord,"  said  Caroline,  "  your  lordship  has  none 
to  spare." 

The  earl  bit  his  lip  at  the  rebuke,  and  haughtily  strode  away,  accom- 
panied by  Arthur. 

The  colonel,  whose  principles  did  not  go  the  length  of  Cromwell  and 
his  party,  retired  from  the  army  and  politics,  and  resided  on  his  pro- 
perty, and  in  the  course  of  time.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  dreadfully  ex- 
asperated by  his  daughter's  choice,  became  reconciled  to  his  son  in-law, 
and  psace  and  hap[)ints3  dwelt  in  the  old  halls  of  Sir  Thomas  Moi  timer, 
while  Colonel  Masterman  and  his  happy  bride  passed  many  years  of  true 
felicity  and  content.  At  the  time  of  the  restoration,  the  Earl  of  Cecil 
was  once  more  resto  ed  to  his  lands  and  titles. 


Cyprus. — The  costume  of  the  Cyprian  ladies  is  extremely  interesting. 
Their  hair,  dyed  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  hangs  behind  in  long  straight 
braids  and  in  ringlets ;  near  the  face  are  fastened  jasmine  bloasoms, 
strung  upon  slips  from  the  leaves  of  the  palm  trees.  They  also  tinge 
their  eyebrows  with  the  same  hue.  The  most  splendid  colours  are  dis- 
played on  their  habits,  the  upper  robe  being  always  of  scarlet,  crimson 
( r  green  silk,  embroidered  with  gold.  Like  other  Greek  women  they 
wear  scarlet  pantaloons,  and  boots  or  slippers  of  the  same  colour. 
Around  the  neck  are  a  profusion  of  gold  coins  or  trinkets,  and  thejr 
have  a  large  belt  fastened  in  front  of  their  waist  by  two  large  polished 
brass  plates.  They  are  more  handsome  than  the  women  of  any  other  of 
the  Grecian  islands,  are  of  a  taller  and  more  stately  figure,  and  their 
features,  which  are  more  stately  and  dignified,  exhibit  that  devoted  past 
of  countenance  bo  much  admired, 
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THE  DRUID; 

OR,  THE  SYLPHID  AND  THE  STATUE. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  day  at  the  end  of  suraTBer,  just  as  the  sun  began 
to  decline  towards  the  horizon,  that  a  sudden  tempest  surprised  a 
meanly  apparelled  traveller,  in  a  savage  region,  to  which  he  ^as  wholly 
a  strauj^er,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  pitiless  storm. 
The  natural  obscurity  of  a  thick  forest  of  lofty  pines,  heightened  by  the 
heavy  and  opaque  clouds,  which  in  every  part  shrouded  the  horizon, 
buried  all  the  surrounding  objects  in  so  deep  a  night,  that  without  the 
frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  the  pilgrim  would  have  been  unable  to 
tee  twenty  paces  before  him. 

Happily,  by  this  dreadful  illumination,  he  discovered  an  old  half- 
,  ruined  tower  that  rose  above  some  thick  underwood  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, and  ottered  him  a  sufTicient  defence  from  the  violence  of  the 
tempest.  This  sight  imparted  a  ray  of  joy  to  the  stranger  that  was 
succeeded  by  rapture,  when,  by  a  fla;,h  of  uncommon  splendour,  he 
discovered  that,  among  the  ruins  of  the  desolated  castle,  three  turrets 
still  remained  bninjured. 

"  At  length."  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  transport,  "  I  have  found  the 
tetraination  of  my  troubles,  since  it  is  impossible  that  Calasiris  would 
•deteive  me,  and  this  is  indubitably  the  spot  he  has  indicated  as  the 
period  of  my  miseries." 

At  this  moment  he  perceived  a  narrow  path  th.it  led  through  the 
^cket  to  the  tower,  at  which  he  a;  rived  in  a  few  minutes  ;  with  so 
taach  vigour  and  alacrity  had  the  discovery  inspired  him.  These  three 
towers  were  all  that  the  destructive  hand  of  tmie  had  spared  of  a  spa- 
cious and  magnificent  castle,  the  majestic  fragments  of  which,  over- 
grown with  moss  and  shrubs,  lay  for  a  vast  extent  scattered  about. 

The  stranger,  whom  the  heavy  rain  did  not  permit  to  contemplate 
these  awful  ruini,  ha.stened  to  gain  the  interior  of  the  tower, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  open,  and  which,  at  various  apertures, 
admitted  the  lightning  sufficiently  to  disph  y  a  winding  ascent,  that 
led  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

Notwithstanding  the  prosperous  concluiion  which  he  augured  from 
this  adventure,  his  heart  throbbed,  and  he  felt  the  same  kind  of  ago- 
iiizing  suspense  that  racks  the  mind  of  a  criminal  who  wai^s  the  sentence 
"Of  nis  judge,  while  with  outstretched  arms  he  groped  his  way  up  the 
dark  ascent,  whirh,  without  btcps,  mounted  by  a  gradual  slope,  and, 
windin*  thrice  round  the  tower,  teraiinatcd  in  a  small  ante-chamber, 
«o  feebly  illuminated  that  he  could  discern  nothing  but  a  bench  of 
stone  placed  against  one  of  its  walls,  and  the  passage  to  another  apart- 
ment, from  TFhich  iisu'.d  the  little  light  that  glimmered  in  the  former 
room, 

lie  looked  throuRh  the  entrance,  and  the  first  glance  gave  such 
tumultuous  certainty  to  his  expectations,  that  he  drew  back  awd  seated 
himself  on  the  bench  in  the  ante-chamber,  to  recover  his  composure. 
He  observed  hi*  dress,  and,  for  the  first  time,  was  ashamed  of  his 
appearance,  which  indeed  was  net  calculated  to  justify  his  intrusion 
into  an  apartment  like  that  before  him.  A  tunic  of  coarse  brown  linen 
reaching  to  his  knees,  an^l  a  long  tattered  mantle  of  blue  talTeta,  bound 
about  his  body  by  a  leathern  girdle,  composed  his  whole  apparel,  if 
short  sandah  be  excepted,  and  a  bonnet  of  biown  woollen,  that  covered 
half  his  face. 

All  these  ornaments,  added  to  a  red  beard  that  covered  his  whole 
brean,  gave  him  an  aspect  not  very  prepossessing.  Recollecting,  how- 
ever, that  by  favour  of  this  appearance  he  had  passed  unhurt  and 
unmolested  through  various  provinces  and  kingdoms,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  a  little  lonjer  with  it,  however  ill  accordant  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  apartment  he  was  about  to  enter. 

He  stepped  in,  and  Sf-emed  to  tread  in  the  chamber  of  a  monarch. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  the  walls  were  hung  with 
<rrcen  silk  tapestry,  bordered  with  rich  carved  work,  from  which  hung 
fcstoo.is  of  artificial  fiowers,  that  rivalled  the  productions  of  nature.  A 
snmptuoui  bed  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion,  with  hangings  of  blue  satin, 
flowered  with  silver.  Flood  on  one  side  of  the  a;iartment,  which 
received  all  its  light  from  a  lofty  arched  window  of  crimson  glass,  that 
threw  a  rich  glow  over  the  room,  at  once  solemn  and  cheerful.  How- 
ever nncxpcf:ted  all  these  particulars,  in  such  a  wilderness,  might  be  to 
the  pilgrim,  and  in  a  ruinous  castle,  he  was  still  more  surprised,  instead 
of  the  object  ho  was  in  search  of,  to  fi.id  a  young  man  recliiiiwg  on  the 
bed,  who  raised  himself  at  his  approAch  and  regarded  him  with  a 
serious  but  serene  look,  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  alarm  or 
embarrassment  at  the  abrupt  appearance  of  a  person,  wliose  figure  was 
•0  little  adapted  to  impress  any  one  in  his  favour. 

The  youth  was  wrapped  in  a  large  scarlet  mantle;  his  hair,  of  a  most 
lovely  amber,  floated  negligently  in  long  tresses  on  his  shoulders; 
nu  eyes  were  sunk  in  hU  head,  his  complexion  was  pale  and  sickly, 
ana  on  bin  whole  per»on  there  was  an  impression  of  tender  sadntss, 


that  gave  to  the  relics  of  his  faded  beauty  something  irresistibly 
moving. 

The  stranger  felt  his  affections  so  attached  by  the  first  look  to  the 
amiable  youth,  and  was  filled  with  such  sympathy  for  him,  that  he 
was  embarrassed  for  Avords  to  express  his  sentiments.  He  began  aa 
apology  for  his  rash  intrusion,  which  the  youth  did  not  suffer  hiia 
to  finish. 

"  You  seem,"  said  he,  "by  jour  appearance,  little  favoured  «f  for- 
tune i  if  you  are  unhappy  you  are  my  brother,  and  welcome  to  me  who- 
soever you  may  be." 

"  1  am  a  stranger,"  answered  the  pilgrim  ;  "  the  native  of  a  dlstanC 
land.  A  furious  tempest,  that  surprised  me  in  this  forest,  drove  me 
for  refuge  to  this  tower,  which  1  found  to  be  the  same  that  for  some 
weeks  I  have  been  seeking  in  this  kingdom." 

At  these  words  the  youth  raised  his  eyes,  and  observed  the  stranger 
with  great  attention  ;  and  though  his  exterior  was  rather  hideous  than 
alluring,  the  sound  of  his  vo^ce  was  so  unspeakably  engaging,  as  to 
gain  him  the  whole  heart  of  the  youth,  who  strove  in  vain  to  reconcile 
so  uncouth  a  figure  with  an  accent  that  excited  in  him  such  pleasing 
emotions. 

He  bade  the  old  man  seat  himself  on  the  bed,  which  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  cushions,  and  served  equally  for  a  seat  as  a  couch,  and 
he  produced  from  a  buffet  in  the  wall  next  the  ante-chamber  some 
bread  and  fruits,  and  a  flask  of  Cyprian  wine. 

"  This  delicious  liquid,"  said  he,  "  has  remained  here  untouched 
many  days  :  I  cannot  expend  it  better  than  on  thee,  who  seemest  to 
neeii  somewhat  to  invigorate  ihee.  I  have  lived  for  more  than  a 
month  on  bread  am  water,  and  shall  probably  never  indulge  on  richer 
food." 

The  old  man  surveyed  his  host  with  a  look  of  pity,  and  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  said, 

"  As  a  proof  of  my  wish  to  be  grateful,  I  will  show  myself  in  my 
own  form,  in  which  I  maybe  more  serviceable  than  in  my  assumed  one." 

With  these  wnrds  he  divested  himself  of  his  cap,  beard,  and  brown- 
wrinkled  visage,  which  was  hut  a  mask,  and  casting  oft' his  cumbrous 
mantle,  revealed  to  the  mournful  youth  a  young  man  with  dark  hair, 
of  his  own  age,  and  equal  to  himself  in  beauty,  though  he  too  seemed 
to  have  suffered  from  inward  chagrin,  as  well  as  from  the  toils  of  his 
long  pilgrimage. 

The  youth  of  the  tower  had  been  thrown  into  an  agitation  at  the  words, 
"  I  will  show  myself  in  my  own  form,"  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal; but  though  he  seemed  to  feel  a  partial  disappointment  at  the 
sight  of  the  stranger's  face,  there  was  yet  somewhat  in  it,  that,  as  well 
as  the  sound  fr'f  his  voice,  appeared  to  raise  the  most  pleasing  and 
painful  remembrance  in  him.  He  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  his 
guest ;  at  length,  unable  to  repress  his  emotions,  he  threw  his  arms 
about  the  stranger's  neck,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and  washed 
his  cheeks  with  tears. 

The  stranger,  however  affected  by  this  sudden  effusion  of  tenderness, 
could  not  be  surprised  at  its  •  abruptness,  and  his  astonishment  was 
perceived  by  the  youth  of  the  tower. 

"Thou  slialt  learn  the  cause  of  all  these  wonders,"  said  the  latter, 
embracing  again  his  amiable  guest ;  "but  first  swear  never  to  desert 
me,  but  to  reside  with  me  here  till  death  shall  separate  us." 

"  I  do  swear  it,"  answered  the  stranger,  with  half-smothered  voice; 
"  I  vow  never  to  quit  thee,  by  the  life  of  her  for  whom  I  breathe,  whom 
I  so  long  have  sought  in  vain,  and  expected  to  have  found  in  this 
tower." 

"  In  this  tower,"  exclaimed  the  other  in  visible  perturbation  ;  "  but 
I  think  you  have  already  iaid  so.  There  is  something  mysterious  in 
thy  discourse,  in  thy  features,  and  in  our  meeting  in  this  tower.  Tell 
me,  I  conjure  thee,  who  thou  art,  and  whom  thou  seekest  here;  I  will 
return  thy  frankness,  and  confide  to  thy  bosom  a  secret,  that  hitherto 
has  been  limited  to  mine,  and  on  which  depends  the  destiny  of  my  life.'* 

"  An  involuntary  sympathy  has  attracted  me  to  thee  from  the 
moment  I  first  saw  thee,"  said  the  htraiiger.  "  How  can  I  withhold 
anything  from  thee,  when  I  leel  inclined  to  shed  my  life  to  testify 
my  affection  lor  thee.  Rut  expect  to  hear  a  strange  and  incredible 
history." 

It  cannot  be  more  marvi  llous  than  what  I  shall  relate  to  thee,  when 
thou  hast  satisfied  my  curiosity." 

During  tliia  discourse  of  the  two  youths,  which  engaged  them  too 
TTiuch  to  suffer  ihem  to  remark  aii>thing  besides,  a  couple  of  cavaliers, 
mullled  up  to  the  eyes,  arrived  at  the  tower,  where  they  sought  shelter 
from  the  storm.  Tlicy  left  their  steeds  below,  and  ascended  the  wind- 
ing stairs,  but  before  they  reached  the  ante-chamber  they  perceived  that 
others  were  arrived  there  bel«ire  them.  They  stopped,  therefore,  and 
seating  themselve;<  on  the  stone  bench  near  the  door  of  the  further 
apartment,  wrapped  themselves  anew  in  their  mantles,  and  listened 
with  greedy  attention  to  every  word  that  was  uttered. 

"  The  j)lac(j  of  my  biit)i,"  said  the  stranger,  beginning  his  narrative, 
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**  is  Mempliis  in  Egypt,  where  Calasiris,  my  father,  is  arch-pontiff,  and 
ichief  raiftister  of  the  soldan." 

What  do  I  hear?"  interrupted  the  youth  of  the  tower;  ,"  Calasiris 
'thy;  gather  ?  and  thou  his  son  Osmandyas  2" 

How!"  cried  the  Egyptian,  amazed,  "and  are  you  then  acquainted 
Vith  ns  ?" 

*'  Forgive  me,  Osmandyas,  this  interruption,''  said  the  other,  "which 
ehall  hot  be  repeated,  and  proceed  with  thy  relation." 

The  names  Osmandyas  and  Calasiris  caused  such  emotion  in  the  two 
fetrangers  in  the  ante  chamher  as  must  have  betrayed  their  vicinity,  had 
the  young  men.  at  that  instant  been  at  leisure  to  attend  to  aught  but 
themselves.  They  soon,  however,  recovered  themselves,  made  mutual 
signals  of  caution,  and  moved  a  little  nearer  towards  the  interior  chamber 
for  the  advantage  of  listening. 

"  As  you  seem  not  acquainted  with  Egypt,"  continued  the  stranger, 
*'  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  in  what  manner  the  sons  of  our 
■^igh  priests  are  educated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  I  had  attained 
my  seventeenth  year,  my  father  sent  me,  under  the  care  of  an  aged 
"priest,  to  complete  my  education  in  Greece,  that  I  might  be  initiated 
in  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries,  and  learn  the  manners  of  a 
Ipeople,  who,  in  his  esteem,  as  much  surpassed  us  in  the  beautiful  and 
grand  of  the  arts,  as  we  excelled  them  in  the  profundities  of  science. 
In  this  tour  I  employed  two  years  ;  and  after  having  in  Samothracia, 
Crete,  Lemnos,  Eleusis,  and  elsewhere,  learnt  all  that  the  several 
mysisries  could  teach  rae,  returned  with  the  conviction,  that  I  was  equally 
JgUorant  of  every  valuable  knowledge  as  at  my  departure  from  Egypt. 
My  father  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and,  finding  me  little 
elated  by  my  acquisitions,  often  conversed  with  me  very  freely  on  the 
insijinificance  of  my  attainments. 

'"To  what,'  said  he,  '  will  all  these  high  secrets  avail  thee  ?  The 
true  sage  is  not  he  who  can  talk  of  what  few  know,  and  none  need  or 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with ;  but  he  who  knows  how  to  render  his  life 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  and  most  useful  to  his  fellows,  who  is  versed 
in  the  powers  of  nature,  and  can  operate  things  by  their  means,  that  to 
thp  ignorant  appear  miraculous  or  magical.  The  real  mysteries,  to 
which  persevering  diligence  and  indefatigable  investigation  alone  can 
conduct  thee,  are  confided  but  to  a  small  number  of  nature's  favourites, 
and  the  secrets  which  we  now  possess,  are  but  miserable  reliques  of 
■svhat  men  knew  befo  e  the  last  revolution  of  our  planet  terminated  the 
period  of  the  former  glorious  race.  Thou  wilt  discern  proofs  of  this  that 
must  amaze  thee,  and  wilt  own,  that  our  acquisitions  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  what  the  man  may  know  and  perform,  wh®  has  stored 
himself  with  all  the  knowledge  of  which  his  nature  is  capacious.' 

"  By  such  discourse  as  this  Calasiris  strove  to  inflame  my  curiositj', 
arid  exciie  rae  to  diligence,  that  could  alone,  as  he  said,  endow  me  with 
true  knowledge.  But  fate  has  cut  me  off  from  the  inheritance  of  his 
wisdorn,  by  subjecting  me  to  a  passion,  from  which  all  his  philosophy 
did  not  enable  him  to  release  me.  This  passion  (the  strangest  and 
most  irrational  that  ever  tyranniied  over  a  human  breast)  mastered 
my  phantasy,  and  destroyed  all  my  former  plans  of  life,  frustrated  all 
my  efforts  to  render  myself  worthy  the  cares  of  Calasiris,  and  chained 
m^  languishing  and  inactive  to  the  feet  of  a  statue." 

"  A  statue?"  exclaimed  the  youth  of  the  tower,  in  a  tone  at  once 
expressive  of  mirth  and  amazement. 

"Hear  me  out,"  said  Osmasdyas,  "and  excuse  or  condemn  me  as  j 
thy  heart  shall  decide  :  for  in  the  concerns  of  the  heart  the  heart  alone 
is  a  proper  judge.  After  my  return  from  Greece,  Calasiris  left  his 
apartment  at  all  times  open  to  me,  into  which,  previous  to  this,  I  had 
never  entered  but  at  this  summons.  Adjoining  to  this  chamber  was 
a  cabinet,  which  no  one  in  the  family  dared  to  open,  though  it  was 
generally  unlocked,  and  without  any  fastening  ;  every  one  believing 
that  the  door  was  guarded  by  a  terrific  spirit,  who  would  slay  any  one, 
except  the  high  priest,  that  presumed  to  invade  tliis  sanctuary.  On 
me  a  mere  prohibition  of  my  father  would  have  been  a  greater  restraint 
than  the  fear  of  this  tremendous  spirit ;  for  from  my  childhood  1  had 
been  accustomed  to  revere  all  his  intimations  as  inviolable  commands. 
But  as  he  had  never  imposed  any  restraint  on  me  on  this  subject, 
curiosity  im])elled  me  to  examine  the  contents  of  this  mysterious 
cabinet;  and  one  morning,  when  I  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  I 
entered  it. 

"  I  confess  it  was  not  without  agitation  that  I  unclosed  the  doors; 
but  the  supposed  spirit  was  favourable  to  me,  and  regaining  my  com- 
posure, I  observed  an  old  man  in  sacred  vestments,  whose  majestic 
form  and  dignified  benignity  of  countenance  so  awed  and  delighted  me, 
that  I  was  about  to  cast  myself  at  liis  feet,  when  I  was  withheld  by 
his  entire  immobility  of  attitude.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  it  can 
be  a  statue  1  I  had  need  of  all  my  senses  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  conjecture;,  it  was  inconceivable  to  me,  that  art  could  so  seize 
the  spirit  of  nature,  and  imprint  on  an  inanimate  mass  the  semblance 
of  life  and  intelligence. 

"1  was  stiil  busied  with  observing  this  admirable  performance,  wlieu 


my  eye  was  caught  by  a  virgin  of  most  divise  beauty,  who  was  sitting 
on  a  couch  and  playing  with  a  dove,  that  seemed  to  nestle  in  her 
bosom.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  fine  linen  worked  with  gold, 
which  hung  from  her  right  shoulder,  and  was  bound  beneath  her  half- 
revealed  bosom  with  a  golden  zone.  Her  arms  and  shoulders  were  bare, 
and  the  light  vestment,  with  which  she  was  clothed,  though  in  the 
Grecian  manner  it  afforded  a  complete  covering  to  her  limbs,  delicately 
betrayed  the  beauty  of  their  form  and  proportion.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  so  lovely  a  person  in  the  cabinet  of  Calasiris,  whom  his  wisdom, 
his  age,  and  his  virtue  elevated  above  suspicion ;  but  though  I  had 
already  seen  how  close  an  imitatress  art  is  of  nature,  I  was  a  second 
time  deceived,  and  did  not  suspect  this  beauteous  form  of  being  an 
image,  till  her  remaining  entirely  motionless  after  some  time  made  me 
suspect  it. 

"  I  cannot  express  what  took  place  in  me  at  this  instant,  nor  can 
any  one  conceive,  who  has  not  experienced  it.  I  could  not  doubt  that 
it  was  a  lifeless  image,  and  yet  my  heart  persisted  to  think  that  it  lived 
and  breathed,  and  heard  what  I  addressed  to  it.  This  self-delusion 
was  so  strong,  that  I  remained  a  full  lialf  hour  on  my  knee  before  it, 
uttering"  all  that  the  most  impassioned  love  could  suggest  without  ven- 
turing to  touch  it  and  certify  myself  that  it  was  not  endued  with  vitality. 
Certauily,  thought  I,  she  can  only  be  enchanted ;  she  lives,  though  she 
does  not  breathe;  she  can  hear  me,  though  she  cannot  answer ;  she 
will  not  be  ever  insensible  to  the  fervent  love  with  which  she  has  in- 
spired me.  I  will  move  her  by  the  ardour  and  constancy  of  my 
passion  to  return  it ;  perhaps  it  is  reserved  for  me  to  break  the  charms 
that  confine  her,  and  to  become,  by  her  possession,  the  happiest  of 
mankind. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  such  a  passion  cannot  but  appear  irrational  to 
you,  and  I  can  only  excuse  it  by  saying,  that  from  the  first  sight  of 
this  enchanting  form,  I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself.  So  entirely, 
indeed,  I  was  absorbed  in  this  strange  fantasy,  that  I  at  length  seized 
her  UHresisting  but,  alas  !  unapproving  hand,  and,  with  wild  yet  timid 
transport,  pressed  it  with  m;'  lips. 

"  At  this  moment  my  father  entered  the  cabinet,  and  surprised  me 
on  my  knees  before  the  lifeless  figure,  with  my  face  incliaed  on  her 
hand.  I  rose  at  his  entrance,  expecting  a  severe  reprimand ;  but  I 
perceived  nothing  austere  in  his  aspect. 

"  '  I  see  that  you  have  become,  in  Greece,  an  enthusiast  in  the  arte, 
Osmandyas,'  said  he,  smiling. 

"  '  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  my  life  so  adorable,'  replied  I, 
blushing. 

"  '  Adorable?'  said  Calasiris,  regarding  me  v/ith  attention. 

" '  So  admirable,  1  would  have  said,'  stammered  I. 

"  '  That  may  well  be,'  returned  he;  "  'tis  tne  work  of  a  great 
master;'  and  with  this  he  terminated  the  conversation.  However 
desirous  I-  was  of  making  a  thoiiaand  inquiries  about  my  loved 
statue,  I  did  not  presume  to  put  any  que.  tion  to  him  ;  for  so  great 
was  the  awe  of  him  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  that  I  was  never 
■v^ont  to  seek  more  of  any  subject  than  what  he  voluntarily  com- 
municated. » 

"  I  retired  from  the  cabinet ;  but  my  mind  carried  with  it  the 
beauteous  image  on  which  my  heart  lavished  every  tender  sentiment. 
I  became  every  hour  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  a  real 
virgin  wnder  the  power  of  enchantment.  The  belief  fed  my  passion, 
and  strengthened  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  few  days  1  was  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  thought  of  my  charming  statue,  and  was  lost  to  every 
other  idea. 

"  My  father  suffered  some  weeks  to  elapse,  without  indicating  by  a 
single  word  that  he  remarked  my  inattention  to  my  pleasures  and 
studies,  or  my  sudden  pensiveness  and  aversion  to  society.  Meanwhile 
I  conceived,  though  without  discerning  any  affectation  on  his  part,  that 
he  contrived  to  leave  me  no  opportunity  of  entering  the  cabinet.  The 
consequences  of  this  were  so  visible,  that  they  could  not  have  escaped 
his  at'ention. 

"  I  grew  pale  and  melancholy,  lost  appetite,  and  became  so  changed, 
that  even  I  scarcely  recognised  my  features.  Calasiris  did  not  appear 
to  notice  the  alteration  ;  but  at  length  ailowed  me  an  opportunity  of 
passing  several  hours  alone  in  the  cabinet. 

"  The  rapture  with  which  I  fell  at  the  feet  of  my  entrap.ced  virgin, 
when  a  second  time  I  approached  her;  how  fondly  I  embraced  her 
knees ;  what  I  said  to  her,  and  how  happy  I  felt  myself  in  this  indul- 
gence, he  only  can  conceive  wh )  has  truly  loved.'' 

"  Alas?"  said  the  youth  of  the  tower,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "I  am  too 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  them." 

"  This  renewal  of  my  jileasure  operated  so  favourably  on  my  health 
and  spirits,  that  again  I  appeared  another  man.  Calasiris  still  took  no 
notice  of  these  revolutions;  but  for  the  ten  succeeding  days  gave  me 
oppoitunities  to  be  in  the  cabinet,  where  I  constantly  passed  one  happy 
hour  at  the  foot  of  my  adored  image.  At  some  moments  my  infatua- 
tion was  so  entire,  that  I  fancied  she  appeared  affected  with  my 
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addresses,  and  that  her  lips  moved  as  if  she  Wdh^aid  something 

""'"Vy^nuasion  that  she  was  only  under  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
rnent  l^nre^  by  this  delusion  fresh  force  and  I  could  not  efram 
from  declaring  this  belief  to  my  father,  as  leavmg  no  doubt  in  me 
Calasiris  listened  patiently  to  me,  and  when  I  had  fimshed,  castmg  on 
me  a  severe  look,  said,  .  _  . 

'"There  is  indeed  one  enchanted,  and  that  one  is  thyself.  It  is 
time,  Osmandyas,  to  terminate  this  ridiculous  conduct :  what  thmkest 
thou  thy  love  for  a  statue  can  avail  thee  V 

"  However  painful  this  austerity  of  my  father  might  be  to  me,  1  was 
vet  more  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  revealing  to  hira  the  state  ot 
iny  mind.  The  violence  of  my  passion  now  overcame  the  restramts 
which  awe  of  my  father  had  opposed  to  it ;  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
besought  his  compassion  and  aid,  and  confessed  that  my  love  for  this 
gtatue,  however  irrational  it  might  be,  would  decide  my  life  to  happmess 

'^Son  is  wont  to  render  us  yerbose  ;  but  Calasiris  hea^^i  me  with 
nnwearied  patience,  and  without  being  offended  by  the  warmth  and 
freedom  with  which  I  addressed  hira.  He  said  everything  to  me  tha. 
affection  for  an  only  son  could  inspire  to  60  wise  a  man,  on  the  subject 
of  a  strange  delirium  both  of  the  head  and  heart.  But  he  shamed 
without  convincing  me,  and  he  left  me  with  some  expression  of  dis- 
content at  the  little  trouble  L  gave  myself  to  vanquish  my  weak  and 
senseless  fantasy. 

«•  After  this  there  was  an  interval  of  several  weeks  before  we  made 
any  reference  to  this  subject.  The  opportunities  of  seemg  my  idol 
grew  more  rare ;  Calasiris  daily  seizing  some  occasion  of  divertmg  my 
attention  on  the  object  of  ray  delirium  :  sometimes  by  little  com- 
missions and  employments,  sometimes  by  voyages  on  the  Nile,  some- 
times by  other  amusements  suited  to  my  years.  But  all  t.iese  in- 
tended remedies  only  inflamed  my  disease.  Whatever  scenas  were 
before  my  eyes,  nothing  but  my  beloved  image  was  present  to  my 
mind ;  and  the  chagrin  of  several  days  was  repaid,  when  I  could  gaze, 
but  for  an  hour,  uninterrupted  on  the  lovely  statue  :  a  felicity  lor  which 
no  price  appeared  to  me  extravagant. 

'<  Calasiris  appeared  particularly  intent  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
pr-curinc  me  tbe  sight  of  the  most  beauteous  virgins  of  Memphis. 
Very  opportunely  for  this  purpose  occurred  the  festival  of  Isis,  as  on 
that  occasion  all  the  young  v.rgins  of  the  city  passed  unveiled  and  richly 
adorned  in  solemn  procession  before  me.  I  saw  some  who  were  ac- 
counted of  extraordinary  beauty,  though  I  did  not  admire,  or  even 
notice  them.  My  father,  after  the  ceremony  was  finished,  asked  Me, 
in  a  jesting  manner,  '  whether,  among  all  these  lovely  virgins,  I  had 
beheld  the  original  of  my  admired  statue?' 

"  '  No,'  answered  I,  in  the  same  tone  ;  '  not  one  who  appeared  to  me 
worthy  to  be  her  slave.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  returned  Calasiris,  '  since  thou  hast  seen 
among  them  her  whom  I  intend  for  thy  consort.' 

"  '  My  consort?'  exclaimed  I,  confounded  at  this  sudden  declaration. 
"  '  She  is  the  most  amiable  of  all,'  continued  he,  '  and  unless  my 
eyes  deceive  me  the  most  beauteous  ;  at  least,  she  is  far  more  so  than 
the  lady  of  enamelled  clay  for  whom  thou  hast  conceived  such  a  fancy.' 
'  That,'  cried  I,  '  is  impossi-le  !' 

'  And  if  it  were,'  said  Calasivis,  *a  rational  man  is  not  determined 
in  his  choice  of  a  companion  by  beauty;  but  as  thou  art  not  at  present 
ipabla  of  a  rational  choice,  I  have  employed  my  reason  for  thee.  1 
.■.m  master  of  my  understanding;  I  know  Avhat  accords  with  my  views 
and  thy  happiness  ;  and  I  am  assured  thou  canst  have  no  solid  objec- 
tions to  her  whom  I  shall  propose  to  thee.' 

"This  discourse  overwhelfned  me  with  fear  and  grief,  and  I  cast 
myself  at  the  feet  of  iny  father.  But  why  should  I  repeat  what  my 
frenzy  insp-'red?  If  you  can  conceive  that  I  loved  my  statue  above 
every  living  woman,  that  my  passion,  notwithstanding  its  absurdity, 
had  every  character  of  the  purest  and  most  ardent  love  that  ever 
animated  a  human  bosom,  you  may  easily  imagine  what  I  said  to  move 
my  father,  and  in'luce  him  to  revoke  his  purpose.  He  listened 
patiently  to  me,  and,  seeing  my  emotions  too  violent  to  admit  the 
operations  of  reason,  left  me  lor  awhile,  desiring  me  to  compose  myself; 
that,  when  he  returned,  he,  might  be  informed  of  my  final  deter- 
mination on  this  subject. 

"  No  sooner  had  he  quitted  the  cabinet  than  I  threw  myself  at  the 
feet  of  my  beloved  image,  and  in  a  paroxys/A  of  enthusiasm  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  to  it,  though  the  misery  of  my  life,  or  even  a  cruel 
death,  should  be  the  consequence.  For  the  first  time  my  transports 
overstepped  the  limits  in  which  I  had  been  restrained  by  ray  respect, 
and  which  hitherto  had  only  permitted  me  to  kiss  her  vestments,  and 
^  press  her  hands  with  my  lips.  I  now  embraced  her  with  the  most 
rupturous  pa.s8ion,  pressed  my  heart  to  her  marble  bosom,  covered  her 
cold  cheeks  with  tears  and  kisses,  and  so  little  master  of  myself, 
»8  to  fancy  she  acquired  warmth  and  life  from  my  touch. 


it  did  not.  But  thedisappomtme:  t  I  "'^^^^"^"c.las^.ris  returned,  hd 
the  least  enfeeble  my  mad  passion  ^J^"  .  ^y  father/ 

found  me  still  more  ^^^^^'^^^^fj^^^^^^^  t:  J  there  i. 
said  I,  with  firmness  yet  with  respect,  i  am  co  ^^^3^^ 
something  extraordinary  in  ate^Y  ma^^l^;  or, 

in  mfe.    Either  it  is  a  real  virgm  reduced  to  t^i'JJf^^^"^^^^^ 
|?it  be  an  inanimate  mass,  there  exists  somewhere  the  original 

beautiful  form.  ;m^rtp  •  it  will  ever  re- 

<i  <  Tr,  v,nth  pases  mv  happiness  hangs  to  this  image  ,  11  -svui  cy 

th  'myst"?y  of  this  lovely  ferm,  as  of  the  reverend  patoarch,  is  know. 

"ir.te  *y  last  resolve,'  sail  my  father,  with  an  a^fal  sere-it,  o« 
aspect. 

;  KSuThTo  «^^«w™•sua-^ise,  and  hear  what  I  have  .» 
savto  tS"  rSnedl,  with  a  look  more  expressive  ot  affection  and 
fy'^han  it  s'eTedty  and  anger  and  made  signs  tor  me  to  retue. 
"  T  Ipft  him  with  respectful  humility,  but  m  a  state  01  1.155.  s 

°'  ^'TKn""^^gtn  r/ended  douhly  lumlnon.  and  —  to  me, 
the  do  ot  Salasiris's  apartn,=nt  opened,  and  I  '"'''f.^^  Zf^Z 
standing  before  the  majestic  old  n,an,  as  ^'XTls  tTTh^tTt^ 
Whiie  his  haclc  was  turned,  and  he  took  "»  "  "  If'^l 

''r-tisTo-LSl^r^^^ 

mask     They  will  give  thee  the  appearance      ^  "^^^^ 
pr:t  ct  thee'from  fapine  and  violence,        P---  f ^^.^f  ^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
Wherever  thou  shalt  go.    Here  is  thy  staff;  ^"'^.^"^/^^^'^^Vy 
thou  wUt  find  as  many  drachma?,  as  there  will  be  days  in  thy  pu 
grima";    Go.  my  son;  and  may  thy  love  animate  thee  to  pers  vere 
fhv  undertaki  "     Travel  to  the  north-west  until  you  reach  Gaul,  and, 
^h'erttut;r  arrived  at  Armorica   seek  for  ayl~  ^^^^^ 
only  three  turrets  remain  undestroyed.   There  shalt  thou  find  the  term 
of  thy  wanderings,  and  the  object  of  thy  wishes 

As  the  voung  l>yptian  spoke  these  words,  the  youth  ot  the  tower 
felfinto  a  deep  mufng,  and  Osmandyas.  observing  it,  ceased  o  speak 
But'he  othe?  recolle°ctcd  himself,  and  desired  him  to  continue  hi. 

relati®n.  ,  .  ,  , 

(To  be  continued  m  mr  next.) 


Scottish  MANN-EKS.-Many  young  ladies  of 
reside  with  and  be  finished  off  by.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Og.lvie,  lady  of  the 
^:n.7at^^ck  OgHvle,  of  Longmay  and  Inchmantin.    S^ie  was  supposed 
to  be  the  best  bred  woman  of  the  time  in  Scotland  ^nd  died  in  175^ 

sitting.     There  is  a  char.cter,s..c  anecdo  o       .,,e  i.n.hand  of^th. 

•cxe^ed^hL^e,?  inleha.tof  the  union,  and  who 

Hbtrdt"^'^=Ht5?rifrf^^ 

offended  at  the  measure,  and  upbraided  his  brother  for  it.  Hold 
youVtongue,"  said  the  cattle  dealer ;  "  better  sell  "cwt.  than  sell  ««- 
Zns ."'  pronouncing  the  latter  word  with  paquliar  aud  emphati,  br.adth . 
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LLOYD'S  PKNNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


ALICE  HOME ; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
( Continued  from  our  lasl.J 


CHAPTER  CLXXV. 

ffi?  liETiEK, — THE    AFFECTED    REPENTANCE. — THE  QUARREL,  AND 
ITS  CONSEaUENCES. 

Margaret  had  not  proceeded  above  two  streets'  lenfjth  on  her  walk 
to  the  city,  when  a  man  stepped  up  to  her,  and  without  sayiog  a  word, 
handed  to  her  a  note.  She  took  it  on  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  and 
before  she  could  ask  a  question  concerning  it,  he  who  had  placed  it  in 
her  hands  was  gone. 

One  glance,  however,  at  the  superscription,  was  enougli  for  Mar- 
garet. Too  well  she  knew  that  handwriting.  It  came  from  him  she 
had  left  home  to  seek — him,  the  Avenger,  and  hastily  placing  the  letter 
in  her  bosom,  she  turned,  and  retraced  her  steps  to  Sir  Chailes's  house. 

On  her  way,  she  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  many  agents  licr 
father  must  have,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  plans  and  pio- 
jects;  but  at  the  same  time  that  she  gate  hini  abundant  c  redit  for  such 
skill  and  tact  in  the  management  of  many  things  that  he  had  done,  she 
could  not,  in  the  impatience  of  her  mind,  refiatii  from  a  muttered  cen- 
sure upon  him,  for  being  so  slow  in  his  revenge. 

"Could  I,"  she  said,  "  have  waited  years,  eie  I  let  those  who  had 
garnered  up  such  feelings  iu  my  heart,  as  he  seems  to  have  kept  so 
long  in  his,  feel  my  vengeance.  No  ;  liad  my  own  life  been  the  cer- 
tain penalty,  I  would,  as  I  will,  have  a  vengeance  that  sh-ill  make  my 
memory  a  terror,  even  when  the  grave  has  closed  over  me." 

When  she  reached  her  own  chamber,  her  tirst  act,  as  was  ufual  with 
her,  was  to  lock  the  door,  and  then  she  opened  the  epistle  of  the 
Avenger.    It  was  brief,  and  contained  these  words, — 

"  Margaret, — The  time  has  nearly  come — with  some  difil  ulty  I 
have  received  a  confirmation  of  what  we  partially  knew,  t>auugh  ti  e 
medium  of  my  spy  in  Sir  Charles's  house.  Horace  Singltton  and  Alice 
Home  are  married,  or  on  the  eve  of  marriage — Sir  Changs  himseli  con- 
templates an  escape  to  the  Continent.  Upon  him  mu.st  the  vengeance 
fall,  and  let  it  fall  upon  him  only  to  appearance,  although  you  may  be 
assured  it  will  cut  deeply  to  the  hearts  of  others,  for  whom  j  ou  feel  no 
friendly  regard.  Singleton's  uncle  is  averse  to  the  match.  Tluough 
me  he  has  heard  quite  sufiicient  of  Sir  Charles  Hpme,  to  be  full 
of  uneasiness  at  a  close  connexion  with  him.  Leave  all  to  me — wait 
patiently,  and  you  shall  see  such  results  as  shall  amply  compensate 
you  for  all. 

"  Be  patient,  and  confident  in  my  resources.  Attempt  notliing  your- 
self, Of  you  may  possibly  crots  me  in  my  own  designs. 

*'  From  him  \ou  now  know." 

Margaret  suffered  the  note  to  drop  from  her  hands  on  to  ".he  floor  of 
her  apartment,  while  her  lip  curled  with  contemptuous  scorn  It  was 
seme  minutes  before  t.he  spoke,  and  when  she  di'i  so,  it  was  in  a  voice 
of  such  arrogant  and  self-sufficient  violence,  that  h^d  Geo  Home 
heard  her,  and  seen  the  receptioi-i  this,  the  most  pacific  letter  he  had 
cverwiitten,  had  met  with,  he  would  indeed  have  groaned  to  find  h'.w 
fiuccessfbil  he  had  been  in  planting  weeds  of  sudden  and  evil  growth, 
in  the  mind  of  his  daughter. 

"  Leave  all  to  you  !"  she  cried.  "  Be  patient — .submissive,  lest  1 
cross  you  !  Ha  !  ha!  ha!  Is  this  a  time  to  talk  to  me  of  patience — 
of  submission  ?  Now,  by  my  very  ^oul,  I  scorn  this  once  much 
esteemed  and  reverenced  Avenger.  Were  he  ten  times  my  father,  I 
scorn  him,  and  henceforth  throw  ofi"  aU  regarf  for  his  advice— all  respect 
for  his  opinions.  I  was  in  leading-strings,  but  I  have  now  learnt  to 
■wa  k  alone,  and  my  path  is  to  revenge.  The  poison— a}  e,  the  poison — 
inethinks  I  have  now  the  power  to  be  hypocritical — to  .■^mile,  and  jimr- 
der  while  I  unile.  Yes,  1  can  temporise — use  gall,  and  speak  honey. 
We  shall  see — married,  or  nearly  married,  are  tliey  ?  Weil,  well— what 
matters.  Tlie  honeymoon  wdl  be  cat  short.  Ha!  that  knock.  It  is 
8ir  Charles — I  know  his  summons  for  admission.  Shall  I  seek  him — 
shall  I  stoop  yet  to  conquer,  and  by  an  adecration  ot  humility — and — 
and  repentance,  yes,  they  call  slinking  cowardice  repentance — endeavour 
to  beget  sufficient  confidence  in  me,  that  I  may  murdtr— safely  and 
surely.  I  will  try- -  I  will  try.  Father,  Avenger,  name  yourself  which 
you  will,  you  have  already  {jivcn  riie  too  many  good  lessons  fo.f  them 
ever  to  be  forgotten. 

***««« 

Margaret  was  right  when  she  paid  that  the  knock  at  the  outer  duor 
proclaimed  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  Hon.e.  He  had  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  some  documents  in  the  hands  of  Horace  Singleton,  and 
10  urge  him  at  once  to  take  Alice  away  from  a  house  he,  Sir  Charles, 


never  intended  to  see  again.  It  was  the  plan  of  Sir  Charles  to  leave 
Margaret  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  well  knowing  that 
some  uncomfortable  circumstances  must  soon  occur,  as  he  was  deeply 
in  debt,  and  she  v/ould  not  be  permitted  to  possess  herself  of  a  singh 
article  in  the  mansion. 

Still,  had  Sir  Charles  left  behind  him  the  valuable  property  he  chose 
to  take  with  him,  his  affairs,  upon  investigation,  would  not  have  pre- 
sented by  any  means  a  bad  aspect ;  but,  as  he  quite  made  up  his  mind, 
notwithstanding  all  he  said  to  Alice  and  Horace,  not  to  return  to  Eng:- 
land  again,  he  cared  not  in  what  state  of  inextricable  confusion  he  left 
everything  behind  him.  Indeed,  he  rather  pleased  himself  with  the 
reflection  of  what  a  disappointment  must  ensue  to  both  Margaret  and 
her  father,  at  finding  Alice  married,  and  under  the  protection  of  one 
who  could  and  would  protect  her,  while  he  himself  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  malice. 

Then,  again.  Lady  Home  was  prcceeding  rapidly  with  her  suit  at 
law,  for  a  separation,  and  a  decree  against  him,  Sir  Charles,  whicli 
should  enable  her  to  get  from  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  he  smiled  to  himself,  as  he  said, — 

"  Let  her  get  her  decree,  and  then,  if  she  gets  fifteen  pounds  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred,  5-he  will  be  a  very  fortunate  woman  inceed." 

By  thus  acting,  Sir  Charles  was  certainly  placing  George  Home  in  a 
difficulty,  for  he  must  either  at  once  prefer  against  him,  Sir  Charles,  all 
the  charges  he  had  so  repeatedly  threatened,  or  he  must  remain  quiet, 
and  allow  him  fairly  to  es -ape,  in  which  case  he.  Sir  Charles,  had  every- 
thing to  hope  for,  from  the  progress  of  time.  Should  George  Home,  , 
however,  at  once  accuse  him,  how  great  would  be  the  advantage  of  Sir 
Charles,  in  knowing  the  extent  of  the  evidence  which  could  bo  biougbt 
against  him,  v/hilst  he  remained  in  safety  abroad. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Sir  Charles's  reflections  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
he  felt  ill  a  pleasanter  frame  of  mind  than  he  had  been  in  for  many 
months. 

He  expected  to  find  Horace  Singleton  at  his  houfe^but,  upon  in- 
quiry, he  found  such  was  not  the  case.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to. 
wait  for  him,  as  he  felt  assured  he  would  not  be  long  in  coming,  and 
he  ^Tishc  d  most  particularly  to  see  him,  on  that,  his  last  morning,  as  he 
hoped,  in  England. 

Aline  had  heard  her  father  knock  as  well  as  Margaret,  and  she  at 
once  hastened  to  the  hall  to  meet  hiiis.  How  admiiably  does  real 
affection  translate  looks  !  Alice  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  father  was 
happier,  and  ;die  could  have  wept  for  veiy  joy  at  the  favourable  change 
that  had  come  over  him.  Placing  her  arm  vrithin  his,  she  led  him  to 
the  library  where  they  hcsd  held  so  many  pleasant,  as  well  as  so  many 
painful  discoi:rses. 

"  Father — dear  father,"  she  said,  "  you  are  better  and  happier  than 
I  have  seen  jou  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  am  better  and  happier,  ray  Alice  ;  for  you  are  happier,  dearest, 
although  I  cannot  call  you  beuer ;  for  what  can  Heaven  ask  of  any  of 
its  best  creatures  that  you  aie  not?" 

"  There  speaks  the  partial  afTection  of  a  father,"  said  Alice.  "You 
and  Horace  would  fain  spoil  me." 

"  No,  no  ;  else  had  you  been  long  since  spoiled.  But  I  have  come 
to  plare  some  papers  ot"  importance  in  Horace's  hands,  which  I  have 
only  this  morning  got  from  my  solicitors.  My  darling,  I  think  1  must 
to-day  leave  you  to  the  care  of  a  husband." 

."  You  do  not,  father,  surely  peisevere  in  your  intention  of  leaving 
England  for  a  time." 

"  J  do,  and  must,  Alice.  But  we  shall  meet  again  soon.  You  and 
Horace  would  like  a  contiKcutal  tour." 

"And  why  can  ws  not  go  with  you?" 

"  Because  there  may  be  something  to  do  for  me — something  to  say 
for  me  in  London,  which  1  could  trust  no  one  to  do  or  say  but  Horace 
Singleton." 

"  And  you  have  such  faith  in  him,  father?" 

"  I  have,  Alice.  Yon  know  him,  and  so  do  I,  to  be  ji;st  and  honour- 
able. Faults  he  has  of  temperament  ;  and  it  may  be  that  enthusiasm  at 
times  blinds  his  judgment  ;  but  Horace  Singleton  is  one  whom  1  am 
quite  c  nvinced  never  perseveres  in  wrong,  whenever  he  knows  ii  to  be 
wrong." 

Tears  of  pleasure  started  to  Alice's  e^es,  as  she  heard  these  com- 
mendations of  him  .^he  loved,  and  to  whom  she  had  given  heart  and 
hand.  She  tlirew  herself  into  her  father's  arms,  and  while  the  pearly 
drop.s  from  l.er  eyes  bedewed  his  cheek,  she  said, — 

"  Fattier — dear  iatber — you  are  calmer,  firmer,  more  collected  than 
I  have  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  You  aie  taking  a  happier  view  of 
things  ;  your  imagination  is  not  so  oppressed  as  I  have  mourned  toste 
it  for  many  months  past.  Moreover,  you  speak  in  tones  of  the  utmost 
confidence  in  Horace's  affection  and  kind  feeling  to  y<ui.  Now,  let  me 
entreat  and  implore  that  you  will  not  leave  us— lay  bare  this  secret 
uneasiness  that  opjiresses  you.  Tell  Horace  all  that  gives  you  pain. 
If  ycu  have  ciiemies,  he  will  help  you  to  contend  against  them.  If  your 
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meutal  agouy  arises  from  pecuniary  considerations,  the  best  indicy  is  to 
face  suca  matters,  and  so  rob  them  of  half,  if  not  the  whole  of  their 
hideousness.  Father,  father,  you  will — I  am  sure  you  wiJl — exercise 
a  better,  sounder  judgment  than  you  anticipated,  and  remain  with  us. 
Believe  me,  there's  no  evil  but  must  lose  half  its  terrors  in  its  commu- 
nication to  sympathising  hearts-    Stay  with  us — oh,  stay  !" 

Sir  Charles  Home  was  much  affected — indeed  it  was  some  moments 
before  he  could  reply  to  the  afspeal  of  his  beautiful  child  Her  manner, 
breathing  as  it  did  the  most  heavenly  sincerity,  had  as  much  efFect  upon 
him  as  her  words  ;  and  oh  !  how  his  heart  smote  when  he  looked  for 
aa  instant  back  into  memory's  cells,  and  saw  himself  the  guilty  wretch 
he  really  was. 

"Alice — Alice,"  he  said,  in  saddened  accents,  "  urge  me  no  mo. e.  I 
cannot — I  cannot." 
*  Caunot,  father  ?" 

"  Think  you  the  word  not  strong  enough  I  If  so  I  must  correct  it, 
and  say  I  dare  not !"  ^ 

Alice  breathed  a  deep  sigh — she  was  not  convinced  of  any  criminality 
on  the  part  of  her  father;  that  was  a  supposition  tl:at  she  could  not  for 
a  moment  entertain  along  with  her  alfeciiou  for  him,  but  she  became 
quite  convinced  that  whatever  wtie  the  circumstances  oppressing  him, 
they  had  acquired  too  strong  a  power  over  his  mind  to  be  readily  dis- 
placed, and  she  gave  up  the  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  resolu- 
tion of  leaving  England  from  a  conviction  of  its  utter  hopelessness. 
With  the  elasticity  of  a  youthful  mind,  she  strove  then  to  think  that 
perhaps  after  all  it  was  better  he  should  go  —that  change  of  scene  might 
rouse  his  mind,  and  tend  to  banish  from  it  those  gloomy  vapours  that 
had  so  long  oppressed  it.  There  was  however  one  subject  upon  which 
she  did  still  wish  to  question  her  father,  and  that  was  concerning 
Margaret — that  Margaret  for  whose  destitute  and  dependent  condition 
Alice  felt  pity,  notwithstanding  all  her  wickedness  and  (iesignin?  malice. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "  when  you  are  gone,  and  I  am  gone,  what  ia  lo 
become  of  Margaret  ?" 

"Can  you  ask,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "and  care  about  the  answer?" 

"  I  can,  father.    She  is  very  young  " 

"And  has  the  heart  of  a  licnd." 

"  IJut  still  " 

"  Spare  yourself,  Alice  Home,  supplications  on  my  behalf,"  said 
Ma'garet,  aa  she  stepped  within  the  doorway  ;  "1  am  capable,  as 
Well  as  williiig,  to  trust  to  my  »wn  fortunes.  1  have  not  been  a  listener 
to  your  conversation.  The  last  words  only  met  my  ears  as  my  hand 
touched  '.he  lock  of  the  door.  You  came  some  short  time  since  to 
tipeak  to  me,  Alice.  As  a  consequence  of  that  1  have  now  come,  in  a 
belter  spirit,  to  say  a  few  words  lo  you." 

CHAPTliR  CLXXVr. 

THE   LAST   INTERVIEW.  THE   DErAKTUHE   OF   Sin  CHARLES.  

Margaret's  passion. — tiij:  v.ine. 
Sir  Charles  Home,  upon  this  sudden  a;i)pearance  of  Margaret, 
stepped  some  paces  from  the  door,  and  placed  his  liand  in  his  bosom 
instinctively,  to  lay  hold  of  some  weapon  for  protection  against  such  an 
arch  enemy  as  he  knew  her  to  be.  Latterly  he  had  ;il  ways  been  well 
armed,  and  upon  so  unexpected  an  appctrance  of  Margaret,  he  felt 
aa  accute  pang  of  uneasinest  at  the  thought  tiiat  even  then,  but  a 
few  short  hours  before  his  departure,  she  might  accomplish  something 
to  stay  him. 

Margaret,  after  speaking  the  few  words  we  have  recorded,  looked 
Intensely  at  Alice,  as  if  she  would  read  in  her  countenance  what  sort  of 
reception  any  hypocritical  profes-sions  of  repentance  on  her  part  would 
be  likely  to  icceive.  That  slie  was  satished  with  the  scrutiny  might 
perhaps  have  been  gatheied  from  the  slight  cor.temptuous  cuil  of  the 
lip,  for  Margaret  did  truly  scorn  that  nobility  of  feeling  which  looks 
■   ever  kindly  on  a  fallen  foe. 

"  If  you  have  come  lierc,"  said  Alice,  "  as  you  say,  in  a  better  spirit,  | 
Margaret,  you  are  truly  welcome  "  I 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret;  "I  am  done  with  all  machinations  now. 
Alice,  can  you  forget  the  past  ?" 

"  I  can  forgive,  il  I  -.-annot  f(frget." 

"  Neither— neither,"  cried  Sir  Charles  IIo;ne,  suddenly  straining  an 
energy  into  his  voice,  that '  .  urp,  i.s'.-d  Margaret  and  afliicied  Alice. 
"  Neither,  I  tay,  hypocrite  !  fiend  !  damnable,  juggling  fiend  I  I  know 
you  too  wtll,  Margaret  Home.  Your  frown  is  not  so  fearful  as  your 
•mile— for  the  frown  is  understood,— the  latter  may  be  but  the  mask  to 
tome  hellish  project,  that  acquires  duplicity  such  as  yon  only  can  prac- 
tise to  give  it  a  iler.dor  chance  of  succesa.  Away— away— Margaret 
Home.  I  know  you  too  well  to  trust  to  any  professions  from  such  a 
hollow,  cankered  heart  as  yours  !  You  have  failed — away  with  you — 
v,  ay,  and  brood  over  your  disappointment." 
Margaret's  eyes  flashed  wiih  resentment,  and  she  was  on  the  point 


of  saying  something  that  would  have  been  of  a  very  violent  character ; 
but,  by  a  great  elfort,  she  controlled  the  impulse,  and  turning  to  Alice, 
said, — 

"  It  is  to  you  I  come  to  speak.  It  is  to  you  I  have  come  to  wish 
happiness,  and  to  express  what  I  never  in  my  life  expressed  before — 
regret." 

•'  Enough,"  said  Alice.    "  All  is  forgiven." 

"  No,"  shuddered  Sir  Charles.    "  Alice — Alice,  are  you  mad  ?  Hold 
no  sort  of  converse  with  this  wretch,  who  knows  no  one  noble  feeling  of 
humanity,  but  has  striven  to  break  down  the  roof  that  has  so  long  shel- 
tered her.  She  is  baseness  itself — I  charge  you  listen  not  to  her,  though 
her  words  were  full  of  mock  repentance.    Heed  her  not,  I  say.  Heed 
her  not,  Alice — she  will  betray  you.    You  may  understand  her  enmity, 
but  beware  of  her  alTected  friendship  !" 
I     Still  Margaret  was  calm.    It  was  the  first  taunt  from  Sir  Charles 
j  Home  that  had  given  her  great  difficulty;  but  now  she  made  up  her 
j  mind  to  carry  through  her  project,  let  him  sav  what  he  would,  and  once 
again  she  addressed  Alice  in  words  of  affected  contrition. 

"  You  have  said  you  can  forgive,  and  I  am  satisfied  Let  my  own 
fate  1  e  now  wkat  it  may — and  that  it  may  soon  terminate  in  the  grave, 
is  my  earnest  prayer — I  shall  at  least  knuw  that  you  are  happy." 

"  Now,"  cried  Sir  Charles,  "  was  ever  hypocrisy  equal  to  this  i  Mar- 
garet Home,  I  throw  oif  to  >ou  all  disguise — we  know  each  other.  You 
are  my  ferocious,  determined  enemy,  and  not  content  with  an  hostility  lo 
me,  which  has  been  as  reckless  as  unjustifiable,  you  have  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  happiness  and  wound  the  peace  of  my  child,  merely  be- 
cau.<ie  she  was  mine.  Fiend — savage — know  tliat  you  have  utterly 
failed — that  a  l  your  fine  tlrawn  schemes  have  melted  into  thin  air — • 
Alice  is  tlic  wife  of  Horace  Singleton  !" 

Margaret  uttcred-a  short,  sharp  cry  of  pain — such  as  might  have  been 
wrung  from  some  heavy,  determined  spirit,  if  a  dagger  had  suddenly 
reached  the  heart,  putting  th^  firmest  fortitude  to  the  test.  Then  she 
turned  deathly  pale,  and  in  gasping  a.ccents,  said, — 
"  Alice  is  the  wife  of  Horace  Singleton — married?" 
"  Ay — married.  Did  I  touch  you  there  ?"  cried  Sir  Charles.  "  Now, 
Margaret,  you  know  your  defeat.  Alice  is  protected  from  you  by  a 
hu.-b;ind,  if  a  father  had  become  nearly  powerless.  There  is  the  door 
of  my  house-^pass  through  it,  and  never  let  me  look  upon  your  lace 
again." 

"  Father  !  father  !"  cried  Alice. 

"And  take  with  jou,"  continued  Sir  Charles,  "the  abhorrence  of 
all — the  curse  of  those  whose  peace  and  joy  you  have  made  such  frantic 
elforts  to  disturb.  Away  with  you.  Now  you  know  h*w  signal  has 
been  your  defeat,  and  along  with  that  knowledge,  I  tell  you  I  defy  you 
utterly.    Leave  my  liouse,  Margaret  Home." 

Sir  Charles  expected  a  passionate  reply,  and  he  was  not  a  little  en- 
raged when  Margaret  said,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  In  a  lew  hours — in  a  few  houis,  I  will  obey  the  mandate.  My 
presence  sha  1  no  longer  disturl)  you — I  will  go  in  a  few  hours." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Alice.  "  Remain,  Margaret,  and  school  jourself  to 
better  thoughts  than  those  which  have  of  late  oppressed  you,  for  surely 
guilt  must  be  deep  oppression.  Father,  send  her  not  forth  now  friend- 
less—homeless." 

"  She  is  neither,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "  She  knows  where  to  find  a 
friend — a  hc-mc — I  give  her  joy  of  both." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go — I  will  go,''  muttered  Margaret,  as  she  moved  to  the 
doer  of  the  room.    "  I  w'U  assuredly  go — to-day.    Yes — yes — yes." 

Her  words  appeared  to  come  mechanically  from  her  lips,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere;  and  most  truly  were  they,  for  at  that  moment 
she  saw  in  her  mind's  eye  the  form  of  Horace  Singleton  writhing  in 
j  the  agonies  of  death  from  the  poison  slie  now  fully  intended  to  give 
him.  The  how  and  the  when  had  still  to  be  settled,  but  surely,  she 
thought,  there  must  be  some  opportunity  in  food  or  wine  to  adminster 
the  fatal  dose  which  shall  wage  such  war  with  life, 

Aiire  made  a  inovemt-nt  towards  the  door  as  if  she  would  have  stopped 
Margaret  from  leaving  the  room,  but  Sir  Charles  interposed,  saying, — 

''■  No,  no,  let  her  go,  for  lieavon's  sake— as  you  value  your  own 
peace,  Jet  her  go.  She  is  even  now  full  of  some  plot,  which  1  hope  I 
have  foiled.  Let  her  go,  Al'ce;  she  means  you  evil,  and  had  she  courage 
she  would  not  scruple  even  at  murder." 

"  Murder  !"  said  Margaret,  as  she  pointed  full  in  the  face  of  Sir 
Charles  Home ;  "  people  of  small  amount  of  courage  can  murder — as 
you  know — as  you  know." 

Ill  another  moment  she  was  gone. 

Sir  Charles  had  been  for  the  moment  staggered  at  I\Iargaret's  last 
word.s,  acco  mpanird  a.s  tbey  were  by  such  appropriate  action,  and  had 
she  chosen  to  follow  up  the  advantage  she  had  gained,  she  mi^ht  have 
said  much  more  greatly  to  bis  discomfiture,  without  much  prosjiecl  of  a 
reply  ;  but  i-he  was  satisiied,  or  rather  she  had  said  already  more  than 
she  had  intended,  because,  just  then,  she  was  acting  a  very  particular 
part,  and  it  waa  not  her  policy  to  have  au  alte; cation  with  Sir  Charles 
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Home  in  the  presence  ot  Alice.  She  was  content  that  he  should  enjoy 
a  little  triumph  in  order  to  ensure  herself  a  greater. 

And  now  that  she  had  left  the  room,  all  necessity  for  schooling  her 
features  to  an  expression  of  repentant  humility  ceased,  and  at  once, 
Avith  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  they  changed  to  an  aspect  of  the  most 
awful  malignity. 

She  turned  and  glanced  at  the  closed  door  which  hid  Sir  Charles 
Home  and  Alice  from  her  sight ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  her  countenance 
bore  an  expression  that  might  well  have  suited  the  infernal  regions. 
She  was  about  to  say  something,  hut  she  suddenly  heard  a  footstep 
■behind  her,  and  turning  abruptly,  she  saw  the  man  whom  we  have  before 
introduced  to  the  reader  as  the  devoted  admirer  of  Miss  Skeggs,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  such  devotion,  had  become  so  ready  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  George  Home,  the  supposed  astrologer.  He  stood 
glaring  at  Margaret  with  surprise  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  uttered  the 
energetic  monosyllable  of — 

"Lor !" 

Margaret  then  rushed  past  him,  and  proceeded  some  distance  up  the 
staircase,  when  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Mr.  Salmon,  as  rapidly  descended  it  again. 

Salmon  tried  to  make  good  his  retreat,  but  Margaret  cried  in  a  voice 
that  immediately  brought  him  to  a  stand  still, — 

"  Hold  !  I  would  speak  with  you." 

*'  Ye — ye — yes,  mem,"  said  Salmon. 

"  When  Mr.  Singleton  comes  here  this  morning,  as  very  likely  he 
will  come,  let  me  know." 
Yes,  oh,  yes." 

"  Be  sure  not  to  neglect  my  instruction.    Bring  me  wine  to  my  own 
room — yet  stay,  I — yes,  bring  me  wine  to  my  own  room." 
"  What  wine,  ma'am  V 
"  Port." 

At  this  moment  the  library  door  opened,  and  Sir  Charles  looked  out. 
Margaret  imraediateiy  ascended  the  stairs,  and  betook  herself  to  her  own 
room. 

"Salmon,  what  was  that?"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  Noth'.ng,  sir ;  only  Miss  Margaret  wants  something  to  drink,  sir, 
like — like  missus  used." 

Sir  Charles  shut  the  door  again,  and  Salmon  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  butler  for  the  wine. 

Now  that  he  had  declared  to  Margaret  the  marriage  between  Alice 
and  Horace,  Sir  Charles  Home  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  Icse  in 
taking  his  immediate  departure  from  England,  for  he  guessed  that  she 
would  at  once  communicate  the  fact  to  George  Home,  and  that  every 
mischief  which  couid  be  done  him,  Sir  Charles,  would  be  immediately 
attempted.  Still  he  consi  'ered  he  had  ample  time,  for  Margaret  must 
either  write,  send  a  messenger,  or  go  herself  to  the  house  near  St. 
Paul's,  before  the  news  couid  reach  the  ears  of  him  who,  upon  its  re- 
ceipt would  doubtless  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  boldly  come  forward  as 
the  accuser  of  his  cousin. 

Turning  then  to  Alice,  Sir  Charles  said  hurriedly,  as  he  took  several 
folded  papers  from  his  packet, — 

"Alice,  I  will  place  these  documents  in  your  hands  to  give  to  Horace. 
They  are  stamped  papers,  principally  connected  with  my  affairs,  and  I 
•wish  him  to  take  charge  of  them.  I  cannot,  I  tear,  wait  to  see  him,  but 
I  charge  you  to  leave  this  house  to-day,  as  you  value  your  peace  and 
happiness." 

"And  you,  father,  whither  are  you  going?" 

"You  shall  hear  from  me  before  many  hours  have  elapsed  ;  in  the 
meantime,  hold  no  sort  of  communication  with  Margaret ;  but,  wlien 
Horace  shall  come  here,  give  him  that  open  note — you  can  see  its  con- 
tents " 

He  handed  to  Alice  a  note,  in  which  were  merely  the  following 
words : — 

"  My  Dear  Horace, — I  am  compelled  to  leave  England  suddenly ; 
take  your  wile  with  you  away  from  my  house  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  this. — Yours  truly, — Charles  Home." 

"  Why,  oh,  why,  all  this  precipitation  ?"  cried  Alice. 

"  It  is  absolutelely  Hecessary;  and  now,  dearest,  farewell  for  a  space. 
W'hen  we  meet  again,  I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  be  much  happier,  be- 
cause freed  from  the  weight  of  cares  that  now  sits  heavily  upon  me  ; 
but,  let  my  face  be  what  it  may,  when  you  think  of  me,  dear  Alice, 
think  but  of  the  kind  father  who  never  willingly  let  you  have  a  wish 
ungratilied,  who  at  any  time  would  have  sacrificed  future  ambition, 
aye,  life  itself,  to  ensure  your  happiness." 

"  I  will,  father,  I  will." 

"Farewell!  may  Heaven  bless  you,  my  child — my  own  Alice;  the 
only  living  thing  I  ever  loved.  Blessings  on  you,  blessings  ! — farewell !" 
"  Nay,  father,  yet  a  moment." 
"  Hush  !  hush  !  what  is  lhat  ?" 

The  outer  door  shut  hpavily.   Sir  Charles  snatched  his  hat. 


"  I  have  no  time  to  lose,"  he  cried ;  <'  Alice,  one  last  kiss,  and  novr 
farewell ! — we  shall  meet  again." 

"  No,  no — my  heart  tells  me  no,"  sobbed  Alice,  as  she  sunk  into  a 
chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


SIR  CHAULES  HOME  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER 
ALICE. 

Oh,  what  were  I  without  my  gentle  Alice, 

My  dove  eyed  daughter,  beautiful  and  rare; 
Fate,  with  its  horrors,  and  its  deadly  malice, 

Has  left  this  angel  to  a  father's  care. 
Alice,  my  child,  my  beauteous  fragile  flower, 

Sweet  in  thine  innocent  simplicity ; 
T]iy  smile  irradiates  my  gloomiest  hour, 

And  sin  itself  is  chased  afar  by  thee. 
My  heart  is  a  vile  leprosy  of  sin. 

The  past !  the  past !  forgotten  could  it  be, 
I  might  a  new  life's  pilgrimage  begin. 

And  be  how  happy,  dearest  chUd,  with  thee ! 
Alice,  my  child,  my  idol,  my  delight! 

Joy  of  my  heart,  if  joy  could  e'er  be  mine; 
Come  to  my  arms,  be  ever  in  my  sight; 

Light  of  my  eyes,  thou  ray  of  love  divine. 
Alas!  alas!  conscience  will  call  aloud, 

And  banish  even  Alice  and  her  smile ; 
Whether  alone,  or  in  the  thronging  crowd, 

Still  conscience  will  be  clamorous  awhilo. 

Jane. 


THE  PAINTER  AND  THE  BANDITS. 

A  TALE   OF   REAL  LIFE. 

The  most  authentic  and  interesting  of  the  numerous  banditti  tales 
which  circulate  in  Rome,  is  the  detail  of  an  attack  made  upon  the  villa 
of  BaroH  V.  Rumohr,  at  Olevano,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1819,  of  which  a 
narrative  was  transmitted  to  a  friend  in  Rome,  by  a  hero  of  this 
romance  cf  real  life,  a  young  and  inteUigent  Swiss  painter,  named  Sala- 
the.  I  have  extracted  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  words  of 
this  modern  Salvator. 


I  had  been  residing  some  time  at  Olevano,  a  small  town  in  the 
mountains,  near  Paiestrina,  thirty-eight  Italian  miles  from  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  sketching  the  scenery  ;  and  before  my  departure,  paid  & 
farewell  visit  to  the  Baron  V.  Ptumohr,  who  occupied  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity.  I  arrived  there  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  my 
return  beirfg  delayed  by  a  thunder  storm  of  uncommon  violence,  accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain,  I  sat  down  to  a  game  at  chess  with  the 
baron,  after  which,  as  the  storm  still  raged,  we  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  saloon,  accompanied  by  a  young  artist  from  Mentz,  named 
Rambour,  when  suddenly  two  Ita'.ians,  armed  with  carbines,  and  drip- 
ping with  rain,  entered  the  room,  and,  in  tones  too  peremptory  for 
guests  or  travellers,  inquired  for  the  master  of  the  house.  The  baron, 
whose  opulence  was  well  known  in  the  vicinity,  saw  at  a  glance  that 
these  men  were  banditti ;  and,  guessing  their  object,  replied,  with  ready, 
and  wonderful  self-possession  "  that  he  would  go  and  call  him." 

Hastening  from  the  saloon,  he  ran  down  stairs,  and  escaped  from  the 
house  ;  but,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  pursued  by  one  of  the  gang, 
who  fortunately  slipped  and  fell  on  the  wet  soil,  as  he  was  levelling  his 
carbine,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself,  the  baron  Avas  far  enough 
on  his  way  to  the  adjacent  town  to  reach  it  in  safety. 

Rambour  had  succeeded  in  quitting  the  saloon  with  the  baron,  but 
finding  himself  pursued  by  one  of  the  robbers,  sought  refuge  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  cook  was  pre;-jaring  dinner. 

"  There  are  robbers  in  the  vjHa!  How  shall  we  escape?"  said  he  to 
the  coak,  who,  coolly  pursuing  his  employmtnt,  replied  in  a  whisper,— 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  shall  remain  wher*e  I  am." 

Rambour  then  darted  out  of  the  back  door,  and  across  several  gar- 
dens, until  he  arrived  at  a  lonely  house,  where  he  requested  of  the 
female  inmates  skelter  from  the  storm,  and  was  not  a  little  suiprised  to 
find  them  perfectly  aware  of  the  attack  upon  the  villa,  which  they  told 
him  as  the  news  of  the  day.  He  did  not  long  delay  his  departure,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  Olevano. 

During  these  occurrences,  I  remained  in  the  saloon  with  one  of  the 
robbers  ;  and  as  I  paced  up  and  down,  racked  my  invention  for  some 
means  of  escape.  Suddenly  1  heard  a  loud  scream  of  horror  from  Ram- 
bour, uttered  most  probably,  when  he  saw  the  carbine  levelled  at  the 
baton.  Approaching  in  my  wa}k  gradually  to  the  door,  I  sprang  forward 
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and  seized  the  door  latch ;  but  the  bandit,  -wlio  -watched  my  gestures 
•with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  darted  towards  me,  and  he  levelled  his  carbine 
close  to  my  breast.  Immediately  I  struck  it  upwards  with  such  force 
that  it  nearly  fell  from  his  hands,  but  in  an  instant  the  ruffian's  naked 
dagger  was  at  my  throat,  I  paused  as  if  in  resignation  to  my  fate,  but 
▼hile  he  was  recovering  a  better  grasp  of  his  carbine,  I  succeeded  in 
opening  the  door,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  At  the  bottom,  however, 
another  robber  faced  me  with  a  levelled  carbine,  and  my  pursuer  being 
close  at  hand,  I  offered  no  further  opposition.  The  banditti  eagerly 
searched  the  house,  but  net  finding  the  baron,  concluded  thnt  he  had 
escaped,  and  by  way  of  compensation  seized  a  youth  named  Baldi,  son 
of  the  innkeeper  at  Olevano,  who,  with  ill-timed,  and  as  it  proved,  dis- 
astrous curiosity,  was  gazing  on  this  scene  of  outrage.  Attaching  cords 
to  one  hand  of  each  captive,  the  robbers  held  the  other  ends,  and  after 
making  free  with  my  watch,  bade  us  move  on  through  the  still  heavy 
rain  ;  and  although  constantly  impeded  by  the  cords,  which  were  held 
tight  to  keep  our  hands  behind  us,  were  urged  forwards  by  blows  and 
pushes  from  the  butt  end  of  their  carbines.  The  alarm  bell  now  sounded 
from  Olevano,  and  the  robbers  shouting  to  a  peasant  who  guided  them, 
"  To  the  forest  !  to  the  forest !"  handed  their  wet  and  heavy  cloaks 
to  a  goatherd  who  met  us  at  this  moment  as  if  by  appointment,  quitted 
the  high  road  for  the  open  fields,  and  proceeded  with  increased  rapidity, 
until  they  reached  a  rivulet  swollen  by  a  flood  of  rain  into  a  broad 
itream.  Here  they  halted  for  two  of  their  associates  ;  during  their 
pause  I  had  leisure  to  survey  the  apparent  leader  of  these  desperadoes, 
whom  they  addressed  by  the  name  of  Nicola.  He  was  a  man  of  dark 
and  menacing  exterior,  and  apparently  about  thirty-five  years  old.  He 
wore  a  round-brimmed,  high-crowned,  sugar  loaf  hat,  adorned  with  red 
ribbons  and  gaudy  coloured  flowers. 

Strong  black  mustachios  and  enormous  whiskers  almost  covered  his 
wild  features,  and  two  long  black  locks  hung  over  his  ears,  excepting 
which  his  hair  was  cl>*se".y  cropped.  His  throat  and  breast  were  naked  ; 
the  latter  was  thickly  covered  with  strong  black  hair,  and  in  his  ears 
hung  heavy  rings  of  gold.  Around  his  neck  were  several  strings  of  coral 
and  one  of  pearls,  from  which  depended  a  crucifix  of  black  ebony,  with 
a  Christ  of  gold.  His  short  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  were  of 
green  velvet,  and  the  waistcoat  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  silver 
buttons,  while  his  leathern  girdle  was  stuck  round  with  cartridges,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  appeared  a  long  dagger,  with  a  black  horn  handle, 
inlaid  with  silver.  The  Papal  arms  were  engraved  on  the  brass  clasp 
of  his  belt;  a  decoration  which  surprised  me  no  little,  until  I  recol- 
lected having  heard  that  the  reckless  habits  of  these  men  did  not  pre- 
clude a  profound  and  superstitious  veneratiwn  for  the  Holy  Father  of 
1'  e  church  ;  and  indeed  the  nuisber  of  amulets  and  pictures  of  saints 
■:h  covered  his  breast,  sufliciently  indicated  his  devotional  habits, 
carbine  was  suspended  behind  his  shoulders  by  a  leathern  strao,  in 
\.  II. ch  were  also  fixed  a  silver  spoon  and  lork  ;  and  instead  of  shoes,  he 
■wore  sandals,  secured  by  long  bands  wnich  wound  spirally  up  his  naked 
legs  as  high  as  the  knees.  While  I  was  attentively  observing  this  pic- 
turesque ruffian,  he  turned  fiercely  round  and  thus  addressed  me. 

"  I  shall  make  you  answer  for  the  baron.  Your  friends  must  raise 
money,  or  it  will  go  hard  with  you  " 

To  pacify  him,  I  voluntarily  surrendered  a  little  hoard  ©f  about  fifty 
•cudi  in  gold,  which  I  had  saved  by  long  economy,  to  defray  my  ex- 
penses to  Naples.  This  I  told  him  as  I  handed  the  purse,  adding  that 
I  was  a  poor  Swiss  artist,  and  an  orphan,  supporting  myself  with  diffi- 
culty by  professional  labour. 

"  But  if  so  poor,"  he  replied,  as  he  poised  the  gold  in  his  hand, 
"  how  came  you  to  have  a  watch  ?  and  how  did  you  travel  through 
Italy  ?" 

"  The  watch,"  I  answered,  "  was  left  to  me  by  my  father,  and  I 
entered  Italy  with  the  army  as  an  artilleryman.  Afterwards  I  served 
some  time  in  the  Swiss  guards  on  Monte  Cavello,  got  tired  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  returned  to  painting  for  a  support." 

The  bandit  and  his  men  listened  with  growing  interest  to  my  replies, 
and  questioned  me  minutely  respecting  the  campaigns  I  had  served, 
and  the  countries  I  had  marched  through.  They  appeared,  I  thought, 
to  find  a  gratification  in  the  close  resemblance  which  ti  e  scenes  of  mili- 
tary rapine  I  had  witnessed  bore  to  their  own  less  honourable  process 
of  exaction  and  outrage. 

We  now  resumed  our  march,  and,  after  a  five  mile  walk,  halted  again 
under  a  projecting  rock  called  Mora  Kossa,  where  they  informed  nie 
that  I  must  write  a  letter  to  obtain  the  sum  reo.uired  for  rty  ransom. 

One  of  the  robbers  cut  a  blank  leaf  out  of  iny  pocket-book  witli  his 
•dagger  ;  a  second  shook  some  gunpowder  into  the  lid  of  his  powder- 
flatk,  let  some  drops  of  water  fall  into  it  from  his  dripping  hat,  and 
*  thus  prepared  a  substitute  for  ink,  while,  with  my  knife,  I  converted  a 
wooden  splinter  into  a  pen.  Two  of  the  gang  now  suspended  a  pocket 
handkerchief  over  my  head,  to  protect  me  from  the  rain  while  writing, 
and  a  third  levelled  the  point  of  his  dagger  at  my  throat.  They  then 
dictated  with  loud  tones  and  menacing  gestures  a  letter  to  IJaron  V. 


Rumohr,  which  I  began  to  write  in  German,  but  was  soon  compelled, 
by  very  significant  gestures,  to  make  use  of  Italian.  The  letter  was 
in  substance  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Baron, — My  life  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  if  you  d'o  noft 
immediately  send  two  thousand  scudi  for  my  ransom,  I  shall  most  ce3- 
tamly  be  murdered.    In  mercy  do  me  this  favour,  and  save  my  life. 

"  Salathe."' 

Before  I  had  recovered  from  the  mortal  terror  under  which  I  penned! 
this  short  letter,  I  was  required  to  address  another  to  the  innkeeper 
at  Olevano,  demanding  ten  thousand  scudi  for  the  ransom  of  his  son, 
after  which  the  letters  were  immediately  dispatched  by  the  peasant  who 
had  been  our  guide.  With  rapid  steps  the  robbers  now  commenced 
another  five  mile  stage  up  the  mountain  road»  The  rain  still  fell  in 
torrents  ;  and  I  was  so  utterly  worn  out  by  terror  and  previous  fatigue, 
that  I  fell  exhausted  on  the  grass,  telling  the  bandits  that  I  should 
expire  before  them  if  they  did  not  allow  me  some  repose.  They  paused 
a  few  minutes  to  relieve  me,  and  then  started  forward  to  the  summit; 
of  the  mountain,  which  I  reached  utterly  exhausted  and  breathless,  and, 
was  allowed  to  repose  a  considerable  time  under  a  beech  tree,  while  the 
robbers  looked  out  with  eagle  eyes  into  the  vale  below,  to  see  if  they 
were  pursued.  Proceeding  at  length  some  miles  farther  into  this  moun- 
tainous region,  we  paused  for  the  night ;  and  a  circular  hollow,  resem- 
bling a  crater,  was  selected  for  our  bivouac.  Immediately  a  fire  was 
lighted  by  one,  while  others  of  the  gang  helped  themselves  to  a  calf 
from  a  (distant  herd  of  cattle,  killed  and  flayed  it ;  after  which  slices  of 
the  flesh  were  roasted  by  the  primitive  process  of  laying  them  on  the 
fire,  and  turning  them,  when  done  enough  on  one  side.  A  few  hours 
later  arrived  a  shepherd  with  a  provision  of  wine  and  bread  for  these 
marauders,  who,  like  all  others  of  their  tribe,  had  numerous  satellites, 
or  accessories,  in  the  shape  of  spies,  providers,  receivers,  and  bar- 
terers  ;  through  whose  agency  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  requi- 
site intercourse  with  civilized  society. 

The  dinner  being  soon  ready,  we  sat  down  to  partake  of  it,  and  I 
must,  in  justice  to  these  vagabonds,  acknowledge  that  they  not  only- 
shared  alike  with  me,  but  helped  me  first.  During  our  meal  the  cap- 
tain observed  in  the  possession  of  the  shepherd  a  prayer-book  called 
Santa  Croce.    He  immediately  seized  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying, — 

"  You  can  read  this  book.    Give  us  a  prayer  out  of  it." 

I  complied,  and  read  a  prayer  to  the  robbers,  who  uncovered  their 
heads  and  listened  with  much  apparent  unction,  especially  the  leader, 
who  sighed  deeply,  and  repeatedly  kissed  his  crucifix  with  much  fervor. 
When  I  had  concluded,  he  expressed  h-mself  much  edified  by  the  prayer, 
and  irHmediately  ordered  a  requisition  to  be  made  upon  the  town  of 
Olevano  for  five  similar  prayer-books. 

This  anomalous  personage  generally  kept  aloof  from  the  others,  and; 
sat  with  folded  arms  in  silent  abstraction,  often  sighing  deeply,  while 
his  men  were  full  of  life  and  enjoyment.  This  reserve  was  probably 
assumed  by  the  captain  to  support  his  authority,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
as  their  deference  to  his  commands,  and  opinions  was  very  obvious. 
He  was  also  the  most  active  and  vigilant  in  his  vocation,  and  invaribly 
took  his  turn  at  the  look  out  in  common  with  the  others. 

About  nine  at  night  arrived  two  peasants  from  Olevano  with  a  sump- 
ter  horse,  carrying  a  supply  of  bacon,  bread,  cheese,  and  a  keg  of  wine, 
and  the  bandits  began  to  make  preparations  for  their  nocturnal  banquet 
Slices  from  the  remainder  of  the  calf  were  spitted  on  their  iron  ram- 
rods, and  I  was  compelled  to  contribute  my  assistance  as  a  turnspit ; 
but  in  return  for  my  labour  and  attention,  they  helped  me  first,  and 
always  to  the  choicest  morsels.  After  supper,  the  air  on  this  high 
ground  being  cold  and  penetrating,  the  robbers  started  on  their  feet,  and 
endeavoured  to  warm  themselves  by  dancing.  With  riotous  cordiality^ 
they  seized  my  hands,  exclaiming, — 

"  Come  along,  Federico,  and  dance  with  us,  it  will  warm  you." 

Sensible  that  unqualified  submission  was  my  best  policy,  I  joined  in 
the  dance  of  these  frolicsome  ruflians,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  most  indifferent  grace.  At  midnight  a  man  was  stationed  om  the 
look-out,  while  the  others  stretched  themselves  round  the  fire  and  went 
to  sleep.  I  lay  down  on  the  wet  soil,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  repose  I  so  much  needed  ;  at  length  I  tried  a  sitting  posture,  and 
succeeded  better. 

Who  will  believe  that  under  all  this  accumulation  of  terror  and  sus- 
pense, I  not  only  enjoyed  refreshing  slumber,  but  a  soothing  and  de- 
lightful dream  !  Methought  I  was  residing,  as  in  eariy  youth,  under 
the  parental  roof,  surrounded  and  caressed  by  loving  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  without  a  wish  ungiatified.  Too  soon,  alas  !  this  vision 
of  by-gone  bli.<«s  was  broken.  The  moist  and  penetrating  cold  speedily 
roused  me  to  a  chilling  sense  of  ray  calamitous  situation — to  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  I  had  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters — that  I  was 
a  captive,  and  my  iife  at  the  mercy  of  cruel  and  reckless  robbers.  A 
stout  and  handsome  youth  of  twenty,  who  reclined  at  my  elbow,  roused 
himself,  and  observing  my  extreme  depression,  kindly  endeavoured  to 
cheer  mi?. 
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Federico,"  said  he,  "be  tranquil.  We  shall  do  you  no  injury; 
and  before  long  you  will  be  at  liberty.'  " 

He  then  questioned  me  for  some  time  about  my  native  country, 
the  late  war,  and  the  artillery  service.  While  I  was  replying  to  his 
queries,  he  suddenly  interrupted  me  with — '  Hear  nie,  Federico ;  have 
you  then  really  no  more  money  V 

"  None  on  earth,"  I  replied,  "  except  these  two  scudi,  and  some 
smaller  coins,  all  of  which  are  at  your  disposal.* 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  "I  will  not  take  them.  They  will  pay  your  ex- 
penses back  to  Rome." 

Slowly  passed  this  miserable  night ;  but  at  length  the  daylight 
dawned  upon  the  hills  ;  the  robbers  roused  themselves,  and  sent  the  two 
peasants  to  Olevano  for  the  ransom  of  the  innkeeper's  son,  who  was 
half  dead  with  terror,  and  whom  from  time  to  time  they  tortured  with 
imprecations  and  inenaces.  Nor  did  I  altogether  escape  these  bvutai 
frolics.  The  mischievous  Nicola,  drawing  his  long  dagger  from  its 
sheath,  turned  to  me,  saying,  '  How  strange  it  is  that  we  can  nevtr  get 
the  rust  of  human  bloo.l  out  of  steel  !  Say,  Federico,  you  have  seen 
service;  how  do  the  soldiers  contrive  to  keep  tlieir  arms  so  bright?'  I 
told  him  that  we  clccined  them  with  tine  brick- dust  and  vinegar. 

"  Ha!  I  shall  recollect  that,"  said  lie,  poising  ttie  weapow  in  his 
hand  with  complacency,  and  then  with  true  bandit-ftolic  in  his  glitter- 
ing eyes,  he  pointed  his  dagger  at  my  stomach,  made  a  sudden  gesture 
as  if  to  stab  me.  "  There  is  a  (inn  grasp  in  ihis  handle, "  he  continued; 
'  this  knife  never  fails  me,  I'edaricc!  It  has  blanched  many  a  cheek 
for  ever." 

Fearful  of  rousing  the  murderous  propensities  of  this  human  tiger, 
I  concealed  as  much  as  possible  my  deadly  terror;  and,  with  assumed 
indiflbrcnce)  I  inquired  his  reason  for  stabbing  upvv^ards  f.  o'u  below  the 
tibs,  instead  of  plunging  the  dagger  downwards  into  tiie  breast. 

"We  know  l)etter  than  th-it,  Federico,"  he  replied;  '"the  blow 
flor/u wards  is  never  certain.  The  bones  lie  close,  and  often  resist  the 
bladC)  or  give  it  a  wrong  direction  ;  but  the  stab  upwards  reaches  tlie 
heart  in  a  moment,  and  never  fails." 

Thus  did  I  endeavour,  by  theoretical  discussion  and  inquiry,  to 
prevent  any  practical  experiments  at  my  expense,  while  Nicola  con- 
tinued to  play  with  his  dagger,  gazing  on  it  the  while  with  an  eye  of 
fondness,  and  then  laying  hold  of  the  point,  he  threw  it  aloft,  and, 
watching  its  revolutions,  caught  it  adroitly  by  the  handle  as  it  fell. 
Pleased  with  his  own  dexterity,  he  offered  me  tlie  weapon,  challenging 
me  to  as  much.  I  declined  the  attempt,  but  showed  him  another  trick, 
common  in  Germany,  by  attaching  a  small  bit  of  paper  to  one  side  of 
the  blaae,  and  rapidly  turning  the  dag;.;er  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
a  paper  on  both  sides  of  the  blade,  and  then  on  neither  side  of  it.  The 
robbers  were  delighted  with  this  optical  delusion,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  guess  how  the  trick  was  done.  I  revealed  the  secret  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  tried,  succeetied,  and  was  so  much  elated  with  his  success, 
that  his  savage  features  relaxed  into  more  friendly  meaning;  and  he 
told  me  that  1  had  really  won  his  heart. 

This  gleam  of  sunshine  v/as,  however,  soon  succeeded  by  a  dark 
and  threatening  incident.  Information  was  received  that  soldiers  were 
approaching  through  the  valley;  and  immediately  my  coinpanion  and  I 
were  bound  with  cords,  laid  on  the  ground,  and  told,  v/ith  lierce 
menaces,  that  our  lives  shoula  be  answerable  for  theirs,  and  that  if  the 
Boldiers  attacked  them,  we  should  be  instantly  put  to  death.  Ere  long, 
however,  we  were  released  from  our  bonds ;  intelligence,  as  I  after- 
wards heard,  had  been  received  by  spies,  that  the  niluibitants  of  Ole- 
vano, fearing  this  result,  had  prevailed  upon  the  soldiers  to  retire. 

About  eleven  o'clock  some  peasants  arrived  from  Olevano,  wiih  200 
scudi,  and  several  watches  and  silver  spoons,  as  a  ransom  for  young  Baldi. 
Captain  Nicola,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  took  the  proffered  valu- 
ables on  his  lap,  counted  the  money,  and  tossed  the  plate  and  watches 
on  tbe  grass,  exclaiming.  "  J  can  do  nothing  with  sucli  trash  as  this — 
I  must  have  money  I"  Indignant  at  the  small  amount  in  coin,  his 
anger  blazed  out  inlurious  menaces.  ''  What,"  said  he,  "  do  the  Olo- 
vane.se  take  me  for  a  lool,  that  they  dare  to  send  me  200  scudi  instead 
of  10,000  ? — Have  they  no  conscience,  no  decency,  that  they  treat  me 
thus  unworthily? — By  Heaven,  fellows!  if  you  don't  bring  me  more 
money,  I  will  tvnd  this  boy's  head  to  his  father." 

'J'he  robbers,  to  show  the  alarmed  peasants  that  their  leader  was  in 
bitter  earnest,  began  to  prick  the  trembling  youth  with  their  dagger 
points,  and,  with  lierce  gestures,  tlireatened  to  cut  olf  his  eais;  which 
brutal  prelude  to  a  more  horrid  catastrophe,  i Tightened  the  poor  feliow 
into  convulsions,  and  he  fell  on  the  lurf  utt-rly  insensible.  The  ()i.s- 
tressed  Olevanesc  immediately  de[)arted  in  que-^t  of  a  larger  sum  ;  and, 
as  my  letter  to  the  baron  was  still  unanswered,  the  robber  niade  me 
address  to  him  another  and  btiil  more  urgent  petition  for  his  inler- 
ference  to  save  me  from  death. 

With  this  order,  however,  I  firraly  refused  to  comply.  The  letter 
I  fiaid,  would  be  utterly  frvatless.  Again  I  assured  them  that  I  was  a 
destitute;  and  fiicndkss  ariibt,  ?.nd  that  I  had  Jio  claim  upon  the  barvn, 


who  was  doubtless  already  in  Rome,  and  would  certainly  make  no  sa- 
crifice in  my  behalf.  I  begged  them  to  lelease  me ;  or,  if  they  intended 
to  destroy  me,  to  put  an  end  to  my  suspense  on  the  spot. 

Not  one  of  them,  however,  betrayed  an  inclination  to  put  their 
threat  in  execution.  Their  deportment  to  me  continued  friendly  as  be- 
fore ;  they  even  desired  to  see  some  specimens  of  my  skill  in  drawing, 
and  told  me  to  sketch  their  portraits.  Selecting  a  suitable  piece  of 
charcoal  from  the  ashes,  I  scraped  it  to  a  point,  and  began  to  sketch 
their  miniature  likenesses  on  the  blank  leaves  of  my  pocket  book. 
Several  of  these  rude  portraics  were  highly  approved  of,  and  pocketed 
by  the  originals ;  but  one  of  them  was  objected  to  as  crooked  and  cari- 
catured, which,  I  mu.'it  admit,  was  the  fact.  With  growing  cordiality, 
these  singular  ruffians  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  me  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  them,  telliug  me  that  I  should  enjoy  life,  and  that  they  pos- 
sessed beautiful  pictures,  which  they  had  taken  on  the  high  roads  from 
English  travellers.  Some  time  back,  they  told  me,  that  they  had  cap- 
tured an  Englishman,  travelling  with  an  English  lady  of  dazzling  beauty. 
They  had  carried  them  up  into  the  mountains,  had  made  a  table  of  tiee- 
bark  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lady, — and  had  endeavoured  to 
clieer  and  amuse  her  by  every  possible  attention, —  but  all  in  vain,  her 
depression  and  alarm  were  invincible.  They  farther  told  me,  that  they 
only  frequented  the  high  roads  whew  they  had  no  better  employment, 
and  that  such  excursions  were  hardly  worth  the  risk  and  trouble  in- 
curred rarely  vielding  above  300  or  400  scudi,  and  a  few  watches, 
rings,  and  snuff  boxes.  From  the  conversation  at  ditierent  times,  I  col- 
lected that  the  whole  gang  comprised  fifty  men,  who  assembled  every 
three  months  for  purpo.ses  of  festivity  ;  and  that  each  new  year's  day 
they  met  to  celebrate  an  i^nnual  festival,  which  was  attended  by  many 
v/omer.  and  girls,  with  whom  they  danced  and  feasted  for  a  week. 

They  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  before  me  various  projected  entcr- 
I  rises;  and,  amongst  others,  expressed  their  intention  to  lay  hold  of  a 
cardinal,  and  to  retain  possession  of  him  until  the  holy  father  should, 
have  granted  them  a  free  pardon. 

At  live  in  the  evening  the  peasants  returned  from  Olevano,  with  a 
farther  sum  of  120  scudi  in  gold,  to  ransom  the  captive  Baldi;  but  the 
robbers,  still  unsatisfied,  threatened  to  murder  him  if  more  money  were 
not  procured.  The  peasants  intreated  and  wept  for  him,  assuring  the 
captain  that  they  had  already  brought  not  only  all  the  father's  property, 
but  all  the  coin  in  Olevano.  The  agonized  youth  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
implored  Nicola  to  release  him,  but  the  robber  was  inexorable ;  and 
the  peasants  were  again  dismissed  with  loud  repetitions  of  the  threat,, 
that  old  Baldi  would  see  his  son's  hcdd  if  he  did  not  raise  a  larger  sum. 

With  legard  to  me,  they  appeared  to  have  at  length  reached  a  con- 
viction that  I  had  no  friends  to  redeem  me,  and  that  as  a  hostage  I  was. 
worthless  Suddenly  Nicola  turned  to  me,  and  in  a  voice  which  fell 
like  heavenly  music  upon  my  ears,  exclaimed,  '  Go— go,  Federico! 
You  may  depart  in  peace.' 

"  Another  of  the  band  added,  smiling,  '  Forgive  us,  Federico,  lor 
taking  the  wrong  man.    We  shall  perhaps  meet  another  time.' 

"  1  hope  that  I  shall  never  again  burden  you  with  an  incumbrance 
so  unprofitable,"  I  replied,  laughing. — Tne  bandits  joined  in  the  laugh, 
shook  hands  with  me  in  turn,  and  thus  amicably  we  separated. 

I  had  proceeded  some  distance  down  the  mountain,  when  my 
steps  weie  arre-sted  by  a  loud  call  of  '  Federico  !  Federico!  come  back!' 
I  ])aused  and  hesitated,  but  soon  determined  to  comply;  and,  return- 
ing, met  one  of  the  robbers,  who  asked  me  for  his  pocket  han"'keichiet, 
in  heu  of  which  being  v/et,  he  had  borrowed  mine  to  protect  the  lock  of 
his  carbine  from  the  rain. 

The  friendly  ruffian  again  shook  hands  with  and  embraced  me, 
saying,  "  Kiss  me,  Fedetico  ;"  I  complied,  and,  again  turning  upon  the 
banditti,  I  proceeded  through  Olevano  to  Rome,  near  which  I  met 
several  acquaintances  coming  vvith  arms  and  money  to  attempt  my  ^ 
release.    They  had  heard  of  my  captivity,  and  through  the  kind  agency^ 
of  Mr.  Schnell,  the  Swiss  consul,  a  sum  had  been  collected  for  my  , 
ransom.    The  Papal  goveruraent  had  also  pledged  itself  to  defray  my 
ransom,  and  to  refund  any  sum  of  which  I  might  have  beeii  robbed  ; 
and.  through  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  worthy  consul,  I  ac- 
tually received  irom  the  Ro>nan  authorities  the  fifty  scudi  of  which  I 
had  been  deprived. 

Subsequently  I  heard  that  Nicola  and  his  men  had  succeeded  on 
the  following  day,  in  extorting  a  further  sum  of  1,353  scudi  for  young 
Baldi,  who  was  restored  to  his  father  half  dead  from  iho  terrors  he  had 
experienced. 


"  The  lin;its  that  separate  us  from  offences,"  says  Walter  Savage 
La'^ider,  in  his  Imaginary  Conversations,  "  ought  not  to  be  too  closely 
under  our  eyes ;  a  large  space  of  neutral  ground  should  be  left  betwixt. 
Part  of  mankind,  like  boys  and  hunteis,  by  seeing  a  hedge  before  them, 
are  tempted  to  leap  it,  only  because  it  is  one." 

No  worldly  Ihii-jj  secwsgieat  to  him  who  minds  eternity, 
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RICHARD  AND  MARIA; 

OR,    THE    "  WHITE  W  ASHE  D." 

BT  H.  J.  JEXXIKGS,  AVTHOR  OP  *' AlIXnEO  THE  BRIG  AND,"  &C. 

Night  had  nearly  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  the  earth,  wlien  a 
door,  in  Charlton -street,  Somers  Town,  opened,  and  a  female  issued 
from  it.  She  had  just  turned  into  the  Polygon,  when  the  same  door 
^gain  opened,  and  a  young  lean,  attired  as  a  mechanic,  hastily  left  the 
house,  and  followed  the  lady.  He  had  not  proceeded  vexy  far,  when  he 
Heard  her  accosted  by  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  very  tip-top  of 
fashion.  A  pair  of  "  white  ducks"  encased  his  genteel  legs,  white  waist- 
teat,  and  best  Paris  hat,  of  the  latest  fashion  ;  strav/  coloured  kid 
gloves  covered  a  pair  of  hands,  which  often  grasped  a  pen,  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Juggleman's  and  Wyslops,  and  on  his  feet,  he  wore  a  pair  of 
boots,  which  had  just  come  out  of  .  No  matter,  such  was  the  per- 
son of  Dick  Fuggums,  E<q. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mana,"  said  Dick,  "so  you  have  come  at  last ;  I 
have  been  waiting  here  for  the  last  half  hour.  Couldn't  you  come 
before  ?" 

"  No,  Richard,  I  could  not,  for  my  brother  was  at  home,  and  I  could 
not  escape  his  vigilance." 

"  Oh,"  said  Fuggums,  "  if  that's  the  case,  of  course  it's  not  your 
fault.  But  what  say  you,  Maria  ;  would  you  like  to  go  to  see  the  new 
dranta  that's  out  at  Sadler's  Wells »" 

"  Well,"  said  Maria,  "  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  for  I  should  never  get  to 
the  play  if  I  was  to  depend  upon  father." 

"  Come,  along,  then,"  said  Richard,  and  Maria  having  taken  the  arm 
of  Fuggums,  they  walked  on  towards  the  desired  theatre,  the  young 
man  following.  Twenty  minutes'  walking,  brought  them  to  the 
"Wells;"  they  entered  the  pit,  as  half  price  had  then  commenced. 
The  young  man  hesitated,  then  brout^ht  out  of  his  pocket  sixpence. 
Having  duly  paid  his  "  tanner,"  he  entered  ;  but  for  what  he  witnessed, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  bill  of  fare  of  Monday  tbe  13th  of  May, 
1843.  The  last  act  of  the  last  piece  was  about  to  commence,  when 
Maria  said  to  her  lover, — 

"  Lor,  Richard,  what  shall  I  tell  pa  has  kept  me  out  so  late  ?" 

To  this  Fuggums  returned  no  inimediato  answer ;  but  a  sudden  light 
teemed  to  break  upon  him  as  he  said, — 

"Can't  you  say  that  yoa  have  been  stopping  at  some  female  friend's 
house  .'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Maria,  "  that  is  a  very  good  thought,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  been  to  Catherine  Conway's,  to  take  a  hand  at  whixt." 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  curtain  drawing  up,  and 
the  last  act  commenced.  In  half  an  hour  the  play  was  over,  and 
Maria  departed  wiih  her  lover,  btill  followed  by  the  young  man,  who 
had  not  lost  sight  of  them  the  whole  of  th«  evening.  Having  followed 
theai  down  Pentonville-hill,  he  saw  them  part  at  the  corner  of  Charl- 
ton-street,  not  before,  however,  he  had  heard  Maria  make  an  appointment 
to  meet  Fuggums  at  the  solemn  hour  of  eight,  the  following  evening, 
in  the  "  Polygon."  Maria  then  walked  down  Charlton-otreet,  towards 
her  residence,  and  gently  knocked  at  the  door.  The  father  opened  it, 
who  said  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  astonishment, — 
Why,  Maria,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  To  Catherine's,"  said  Maria. 

"  And  pray  what  have  you  besn  doing  there  ?" 

"  Playing  at  whist." 

"  Well,  now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  her  father,  "  if  ever  you  stop 
out  so  late  again,  I'll  not  let  you  corne  in  at  all.  There,  go  to  bed — 
go  to  bed,"  added  the  old  man,  as  he  saw  Maria  was  about  to  answer 
him. 

"  Now,"  «aid  the  old  man,  when  Maria  had  pone,  "  I'll  let  John  in, 
and  hear  from  him  where  she  has  been  to,  though,  I  suppose,  gadding 
about  with  that  Richard  Fuggums.  Well,  I  should  like  the  fellow 
▼ery  well,  if  he  was  not  such  a  coxcomb." 

And  80  saying,  he  ascended  to  the  street  door  and  opened  it ;  a  few 
paces  from  the  house  stood  the  spy,  who  had  watched  Maria  all  the 
evening. 

Come  in,  John,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  tell  me  now  where  your 
•liter  has  been  ?    I  think,  though,  I  can  pretty  nearly  guess  ?" 

"Yes,  father,  it  is  as  you  suspected;  she  went  this  evening  to 
Sadler's  AVolls  Theatre,  with  that  Fuggums.  I  followed  them  in,  and 
when  they  parted  at  the  corner  of  this  street,  I  heard  Maria  make  an 
appointment  to  meet  him  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  evening." 

"  To-morrow  evening?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilkina. 

"  Yes,"  answered  John,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  is  a  fact ;  but  I  have 
got  a  plan  in  my  head  how  to  serve  this  young  Fuggums  out — that  I 
have." 

"Ut'i  hear  it.- 


"  Not  now  ;  I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,  and  as  I  am  rather  tired,  I  think 
•we  had  best  go  to  bed. 

**#*#• 

The  day  passed  olT,  ahd  as  the  hour  of  eight  boomiid  from  New  St. 
Pancras  Church,  Maria  sallied  forth  to  meet  her  lover ;  but  she  was 
not  only  followed  by  John,  but  old  Wiikins,  and  two  other  men.  All 
were  dres;ed  in  great  coats,  out  of  the  pockets  of  which  something 
peeped  forth,  very  much  resembling  the  head  of  a  large  stick.  Maria 
I  having  met  her  lover,  they  both  walked  towards  King's  Cross,  when 
Fuggums  said, — 

"  Shall  we  go  to  White  Conduit  House,  to-night?  I  have  got  enough 
money  to  pay  for  us  both,  and  I  believe  there  is  to  be  a  ball  there." 

"Well,"  said  Maria,  "I  will,  if  you  promise  to  be  home  by  half  past 
ten  or  eleven." 

"  That  we  can  easily  do,"  exclaimed  Fuggums,  "  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  all  the  way  up  Pentonville,  suppose  we  turn  down  the  New 
North-road." 

"Very  well,  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  begin  any  of  your  non- 
sense." 

"I  promise,"  said  Fuggums.  "  solemnly,"  and  they  proceeded  towards 
the  New  North-road,  followed  by  the  men  in  great  coats. 

"Now,  my  dear  Maria,"  said  Fuggums,  "I  really  do  think  as  I 
have  given  you  enough  proof  that  I  love  you,  you  ought  to  name  tho 
day  on  which  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  beings." 

"  Lor,  Richard,"  answered  Maria,  blushing  ;  "  how  you  do  talk." 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  do  ;  you  would  not  have  me  be  silent,  dear 
Maria?    But  do  name  the  day." 

As  he  said  this,  he  was  about  to  kiss  Miss  Wilkins,  when,  alas!  for 
poor  Fuggutns's  shiny  hat,  there  came  such  a  whack  on  it,  that  he  fell 
quite  stunned  to  the  ground. 

"Now,"  said  the  man,  who  had  inflicted  the  blow,  and  who  was  no 
other  than  John.    "  Where's  the  pot  ?" 

"  Gracious  goodness,  John,"  said  Mr.ria  ;  "  what  do  you  do  here,  and 
what  ■■•ou  are  going  to  do  to  poor  Richard  ?" 

"  You  shall  see — you  shall  see,  Miss  Pert.  I'll  give  it  him  for  keep- 
ing you  out  until  almost  twelve  o'clock  every  night,  that  1  will.  Jim, 
Where's  the  pot — where's  the  pot  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  Jim,  as  he  took  a  pot  from  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
containing  some  while  liquid,  and  handed  it  to  John.  Another  of  the 
men  speedily  produced  a  whitewashing  brush,  and  began  painting  Fug- 
gums's  best  coat,  with  shiny  buttons,  all  over,  with  the  liquid  of  the 
pot,  which  was  whitewash. 

"  Now,  Maria,"  said  old  Wilkins,  "come  home — come  along,  miss — 
no  nonsense." 

In  spite  of  all  Maria's  entreaties  to  remain  with  Fuggums,  she  was 
obliged  to  go  home  with  her  father. 

When  the  unfortunate  Fuggums  came  to  his  senses  again,  he  found 
himself  in  one  of  the  arches  by  the  side  of  the  New  North-mad,  while  a 
policeman  was  leaning  over  him.  He  stared  around  him,  and  as  the 
reader  may  imagine,  was  much  surprised  at  his  situation ;  but  was 
aroused  from  his  iionpluhsed  state,  by  the  rough  voice  of  his  com- 
panion. 

'•  Ililloa !"  said  the  ■'  crusher,"  "  what  do  you  do  here  this  lime  oi 
the  morning  ?" 

"  Lor,"  said  Fuggums,  "  I  recollect,  now." 

"  Do  you?"  interrupted  the  "  man  of  leaden  buttons."  "  I  am  glad  of 
it,  for  if  you  ain't  olf  in  a  second,  I  shall  be  uiider  the  hobligation  of 
puttin'  you  in  the  watchhouse." 

Poor  Fuggums  arose  from  his  downy  bed,  and  asked  the  policeman 
Avhat  the  time  was. 

"  Vy,  just  upon  eight  o'clock,  my  covey." 

Fuggums  started  up — he  recollected  that  he  had  to  be  at  Messrs. 
Juggleman's  and  Wyslops,  in  Clifford's  Inn,  by  nine  o'clock,  and  taking 
one  despairing  look  at  his  best  whitewash  coat,  he  scampered  along 
certain  streets,  to  the  great  amazement  of  divers  little  boys ;  nor  did  he 
stop  until  he  came  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Bagnigge  Wells-road. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  of  the  church  situated  in  Old  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  struck  the  hour  of  ten,  Mr.  Fuggums  entered  the  office  of  the 
aforesaid  gentleman ;  but  had  not  been  there  ten  minutes,  when 
Jeremiah  Wyslops,  Esq.,  entered  ;  and  after  sowie  conversation,  ended 
by  informing  Fuggums  that  his  services  would  not  be  required  any 
more,  as  the  firm  of  Juggleman  and  Wyslops  were  about  to  retire  from 
business.  This  was,  indeed,  a  blow  to  poor  Fuggums;  but  he  was 
partly  re-assured  by  Mr.  Wyslops  informing  him,  that  he  knew  a  gentle- 
man v/ho  was  in  want  of  a  clerk  at  the  salary  of  two  pounds  a  week. 
Fuggums  gladly  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Wyblops,  and  in  another  month,  was  installed  in  his  new  situa- 
tion. Fuggums,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  love  Miss  Maria  Angelina  Wil- 
kins, and,  therefore,  it  may  be  imagined  that  he  could  not  rest  long 
without  making  some  attempt  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her,  Aq- 
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cordingly  he,  one  evening,  sauntered  down  Charlton-street,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  way  to  Maria's  house.  He  there,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, saw  a  coach,  into  which  Mr.  VVilkins,  sen.,  his  son  John,  and 
the  two  other  men  who  jad  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  affair  of  the 
New  North-road,  entered,  and  drove  off.  But  who  is  that  young  lady 
that  stands  at  the  door  ?  Ah,  it  was  the  ohject  of  Fuggums's  visit  to 
Charlton-street — it  was  the  long  wished-for — the  long  thought- of,  Maria 
Angelina  Wilkins. 

Need  I  tell  of  the  sighs — of  the  vows  ©f  eternal  fidelity  which  passed 
between  them.  But  what  was  Fuggums's  joy,  when  Maria  informed 
him,  that  her  father  had  consented  to  her  marriage  with  him,  when  he 
could  support  a  wife.  Gentle  reader,  need  I  say  more,  Fugguras  and 
Maria  were  married,  and  are  now  doing  well,  and  often  does  he  laugh 
about  his  being  "  whitewashed." 


THE  JEWELS  OF  THOUGHT. 

BY  MRS,   JAMES  GRAY. 

'Twas  a  night  fot  gtirgeOUs  dreamiag, 

A  night  of  cloudless  skies, 
When  silent  stars  look'd  calmly  down 

With  their  untroubled  eyes  ; 
And  my  heart  drank  in  their  glory. 

And  their  mystic  meanings  caught, 
As  I  sat  alone  and  gazed  thereon 

In  the  hush  of  solemn  thought. 

Sleep  came  at  length,  and  stealing 

The  world's  cold  bonds  away. 
Gave  freedom  unto  Fancy's  wing 

It  might  not  know  by  day ; 
And  the  dream-angel  waving 

His  broad  white  wings  above, 
Bade  many  wondrous  fantasies 

Around  my  pillow  move. 

Methought  I  saw  a  spirit, 

Embodied  and  apart ; 
I  saw  the  hidden  treasury 

Shrined  in  a  poet's  heart; 
It  was  a  mine  of  jewels. 

That  at  the  angel's  call 
Rose  from  its  depths,  and  as  they  rose 

That  angel  named  them  all. 

Affections  like  the  sapphire 

Celestial  hued  and  bright ; 
And  hopes  that  radiantly  come  forth 

Clad  in  the  emerald's  light : 
Fears  like  the  varying  opal, 

Fancies  as  topaz  fair  : 
And  griefs  congealed  to  tears  of  pearl 
The  angel  showed  me  there. 

There  were  passion-tinted  rubies 

Burning  within  their  cells; 
There  were  amethysts,  -whose  purple  hue 

On  love's  own  pinion  dwells ; 
But  how  much  of  dross  was  round  them. 

How  much  of  worthless  clay. 
That  time,  and  care,  and  a  master's  hand 

Had  yet  to  purge  away ! 

But  'midst  the  rich  confusion 

Of  hues,  and  light,  and  shade, 
One  solitary  starry  gem 

A  halo  round  it  made : 
And  I  blest  the  Heavenly  wisdom 

That  the  diamond  faith  had  brought 
To  shine  with  pure  unsullied  light 

'Midst  the  coloured  gems  of  thought. 


The  following  ext.  act  from  Fielding's  Amelia  shoHld  be  engraved  on 
the  memory  of  every  person  who  is  likely  to  commit  a  false  step,  and 
per  consequence,  to  repent  of  it : — "  To  retrieve  the  ill  consequences  of 
a  foolish  conduct,  and  by  strugi(ling  manfully  with  distress  to  subdue 
it,  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  :  whoever,  there- 
fore, calls  such  a  man  fortunate  is  guilty  of  no  less  impropriety  in 
speech,  than  he  would  be,  who  should  call  the  statuary  or  the  poet  for- 
tunate, who  carved  a  Venus,  or  who  writ  an  Iliad/' 


MIRANDA; 

OR, 

THE   HEIIIESS    OF    THE  6RANGB. 

A  ROMAXCE. 

(Continued  from  our  latt.) 
CHAPTER  dLXXV. 

TWITTSa  OK  HIS  ROAD  TO  TORK.  THE  VAN.-^A  RADlCAt  REPORMEB* 

 THE  FELICITATION  OF    THE  GUILTY  MAN. — ^TORK. 

When  Samuel  Twitter,  after  his  adventure  with  the  beadle,  heard 
the  sound  of  the  Minster  bell  of  York,  and  found  that,  despite  all  his 
exertions  to  the  contrary,  he  was  gradually  approaching  the  city  which 
was  so  dangerous  to  him,  and  where  he  expected,  the  Kioment  he  had  set 
foot  in  it,  to  be  apprehended  upon  his  own  conlession,  such  an  universal 
tremor  came  over  him,  that  had  his  life,  at  that  moment,  depended  upon 
proceeding  half-a-dozen  steps,  he  could  not  have  done  so,  but  must 
have  met  any  death  that  any  ene  chose  to  subject  him  to.  His  eyes 
became  dim — a  confused  singing  in  his  ears  mingled  strangely  with 
the  sound  of  the  Minster  bell,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  not 
quite  insensible,  but  sufficiently  so  to  have  but  a  very  slight  conscious- 
ness of  where  he  was,  or  what  had  occurred  to  him. 

His  miserable-looking  condition  arrested  the  attention  of  several 
chance  passengers,  and  they  gathered  round  him  as  people  do  round  any 
object  of  more  than  common-lookirg  misery  to  speculate  upon  ■what 
could  have  reduced  a  man  to  so  absolutely  awful  a  state. 

Samuel  Twitter  was  never,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  well-looking 
mortal.  He  always  had,  even  when  well  fed  and  well  lodged  at 
the  Grange,  a  strange,  clammy,  unwholesome  look;  but  now  that  he 
was  suffering  from  want  of  food — that  mental  anxiety  had  made  deep 
ravages  upon  his  appearance,  and  that  his  clothing  was  in  tatters,  while 
several  long  scratches  upon  his  face  and  hands  showed  evidences  of 
falls  or  squabbles,  he  did,  indeed,  look  the  very  picture  of  wretch- 
edness. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  one  person,  "I  never  did  see  any  one  so 
thoroughly  done  up." 

"  Poor  devil,"  remarked  another,  as  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
intending  to  give  Twitter  a  halfpenny  ;  but  finding  nothing  less  than  a 
penny,  he  gave  up  his  benevolent  project. 

"  It's  a  take  in,"  said  a  fat  man,  in  a  half-clerical  costutue.  "Never 
encourage  beggars — and — and  then  you  see,  you  will  have  no  destitu- 
tion, because  it  won't  be  worth  while  to  beg,  you  see.  I  never  give 
away  anything." 

"  Mercy— mercy!    Oh,  God!"  moaned  Twitter. 

The  people  shrunk  back  a  little,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"I  am  starving,"  added  Twitter,  "starving.  Oh,  save  me  from 
death  and — and  from  York  !" 

"  What  does  he  say  2"  inquired  one. 

"  He  says  he's  going  to  York.    Who'll  give  him  a  helping  hand?" 

"  Here's  my  penny  to  begin  with." 

"  Oh,"  cried  several,  "we  have  no  change." 

"  And  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  execution,"  cried  one,  "  which  I 
wouldn't  miss  for  a  crown  piece.  I've  seen,  do  you  know,  every 
execution  that  has  taken  place  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  county. 
I've  got  a  piece  of  the  rope  that  the  celebrated  Muggo  was  hung  with. 
I've  got  one  of  Larkins  the  murderer's  eye  teeth.  D — n  it,  I  wouldn't 
be  late  for  a  crown." 

Twitter  felt  the  cold  pressure  of  a  penny  piece  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  he  looked  down  sorrowfiilly  upon  it,  as  he  muttered) — 

"Bread — bread — I  am  starving!" 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  horrid-looking  wretch,"  said  a  fat  woman,  who  had 
bustled  through  the  throng  ;  "  and  I  dare  say  you  are  no  better  thaA 
you  should  be,  or  you  would  have  somebody  to  give  you  a  helping  hand. 
Howsomdever,  drink  some  of  this  rum  and  milk,  you  wretch." 

She  placed  a  bottle  in  Twitter's  hands,  and  he  drank  greedily  of  the 
contents.  With  each  drop  his  strength  revived,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
consumed  half  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  he  was  able  to  look  about  him 
a  little  more  confidently,  and  to  wonder  what  had  brought  so  many 
people  on  to  the  highway,  at  so  uncommonly  early  an  hour  of  the 
morning. 

"  Thank  you — think  you,"  he  said.  "I  am  much  better.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Where — what  has  happened  ?  Let  me  go 
now.    How  far  am  I  from  York?" 

"  Not  very  far,"  cried  a  man  ;  "and  if  you  must  know  where  we  il 
agoing,  why  we  is  agoing  all  for  to  see  the  hanging  as  is  to  be." 

"Hanging — hanging?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure." 
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"  And  you  look,"  remarked  one,  "as  if  you'd  been  liung  and  cut 
down  again." 

A  laugh  from  the  crowd  proclaimed  its  appreciation  of  this  brilliant 
stroke  of  wit  a.t  Twitter's  expense,  and  some  of  the  people  began  to 
move  ofF.  In  fact,  the  interest  was  fast  diminishing,  for  Twitter  was 
manifestly  better.    The  rum  and  milk  had  done  wonders. 

"  TeU  me — for  the  love  of  Heaven,  some  of  you  tell  me  who  is  to  be 
hung  ?" 

"  Why,  the  murderer,  to  be  sure." 

At — at  York,  say  you,  and  this  morning?" 
"  Yes— yes." 

"His  name  ;  is — is  it  Yarley?" 

"  No.  Varley  ? — oh,  no.  Rowland  Percy,  that  has  led  the  officers 
such  a  dance  after  him.    It  wiU  be  a  famous  hanging." 

Twitter  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  several  times  as  he  muttered 
to  himself, — 

"  Perhaps  I  am  dreaming  after  all.  RowlaKd  Percy  hung  this  morn- 
ing at  York — Rowland  Percy  ?  What — what  has  become  of  my  written 
confession  ?  God  of  Heaven  !  am  I  after  all  safe  ?  Has  it  got  lost,  de- 
Btroyed,  or  is  no  credence  given  to  it?  Rowland  Percy,  too,  why — 
why  but  a  few  days  since  and  no  one  knew  where  he  was.  I  am  surely 
dreaming,  or  mad." 

"  What's  thP  matter  now?"  cried  one.  "  I  tell  you  what,  old  chap, 
If  you  are  going  to  York,  I  don't  mind  giving  you  a  lift  in  my  van. 
Come  on." 

"  A  hanging,"  said  Twitter — "  are  you  sure  there  Is  a  hanging  at 
York  ?" 

"  Sure  enough.  They  have  caught  young  Percy  that  murdered  Sir 
George — what's  his  name  ? — a  good  while  ago  now,  and  they  are  going 
to  hang  him  at  last." 

A  dawn  of  hope  began  to  brighten  in  Twitter's  mind  that  after  all  he 
might  be  safe.  He  feJt  certain  that  his  communication  to  the  Mayor  of 
York  must  have  reached  its  destination,  if  all  had  gone  smoothly  in  its 
caniage,  long  ere  that  hour;  and,  therefore,  if  Rowland  Percy  was 
about  to  be  hung,  it  must  either  have  miscarried,  or  been  received  and 
disregarded.  One  of  those  propositions  must  be  the  case.  There  was 
hope.  Even  yet,  despite  all  his  miseries  and  distresses,  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  saving  himself  from  the  horrors  of  utter  destitution  by  wringing 
a  sum  of  money  Irom  Bernard  Varley,  with  which  he  might  leave  Eng- 
land openly  and  promptly. 

"  If,"  he  thought,  "Rowland  Percy  is  being  hung  this  morning  at 
York,  there  is  Bernard  Vaney — yes,  of  a  surety,  he  will  be  there.  I 
can  see  him,  and,  by  threats,  get  money  from  him.  he  knowing  nothing 
of  the  contents  of  my  confession,  or  of  the  fact  that  I  have  made  such 
an  attempt  at  his  destruction — an  attempt  which  has  so  inexplicably 
failed,  too.  The  letter  must  be  lost.  Yes,  I  am  safe— safe  for  a  time. 
In  a  few  days  it  may  be  found.  It  may  reach  at  last  its  destination, 
and  still  ruin  Variey — still  bring  him  to  a  scaffold;  but  ere  then,  I  may 
be  away  and  safe.  1  will— at  least  I  think  I  will,  go  to  York.  Yes- 
yes,  I  will  venture,  and  yet  'tis  scarcely  a  venture — I  am  determined." 

These  thoughts  passed  much  more  rapidly  through  the  mind  of 
Samuel  Twitter  than  we  can  read  them,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
perceptible  delay  between  the  offer  of  the  man  who  had  the  van  to  give 
Twitter  a  lift,  ere  the  latter  replied, — 

"1  shall  thank,  and  be  able  too  to  pay  you,  when  we  reach  York,  for 
there  is  one  there  who  wUl  immediately  supply  me  with  money." 

"Very  well,  jump  in." 

"  But — but  you  are  quite  sure  it  ia  Rowland  Percy  who  ia  to  be 
hung  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite — quite." 

"  And  you  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  no  hint,  no  whisper 
of  any  circumstance  having  occurred  to  stay  the  execution — no  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  no  surmise  of  any  other  person's  guUt  ?" 

"I'md— dif  lean  understand  you,"  said  the  man.  "Here's  the 
van.  I'm  agoing  to  York  to  see  the  hanging.  If  you're  agoing  to  get 
In,  get  in  ;  if  you  ain't,  d»n't." 

"  Yes— yes,  I  am— thank  you,  I  am.  Rowland  Percy  it  is  who  is  to 
be  hung?" 

Twitter  said  these  words  aloud  as  he  scrambled  into  the  van  In  hopes 
of  receiving  an  unconscious  confirmation  of  them  from  the  parties  who 
were  already  in  the  vehicle,  and  he  was  not  disappoi -ited,  lor  several 
laid,  "  Yes,  to  be  sure ;"  and  one  man,  with  an  argumentative  air, 
added,— 

"  Look  here ;  this  here  Pi.owland  Percy  ought  to  have  been  hung  ever 
BO  long  ago;  and  I  means  for  to  say,  a  more  out  and- out  willain  nor  he 
h  isn't.  Cos  why  ?— that's  the  reason.  There's  reason  in  roasting 
eggs,  as  my  missus  says.  He  puts  hisself  afore  honest  people  as  wants 
to  yarn  a  honest  penny— how — cos  why  ?  Last  time  as  he  was  to  be 
hwng,  I  got  up  his  dying  speech  and  confession.  Well,  what  does  he 
— he  breaks  out  o'  quod;  in  course  the  dying  speech  and  the  con- 
fewion  ain't  no  go,  no  how,  and  I  gets  precious  well  bonnetted  by  the 


mob ;  cos  why  ? — he'd  got  away.  There's  a  wretch  for  you.  Well, 
now  he's  agoing  to  be  hung  really,  and  I'm  agoing  with  this  here  bundls 
o'  last  dying  speeches  and  confessions  to  try  ray  luck ;  and  all  I  means 
to  say  is  this  here — if,  mind,  he  ain't  hung  now,  d — n  me  !" 

The  people  in  the  van  appeared  to  think  this  very  conclusive  indeed, 
and  not  one  appeared  to  imagine  that  there  was  the  slightest  discre- 
pancy in  having  the  last  dying  speech  and  confession  ready  before- 
hand. 

One  woman,  indeed,  said, — 

"  Oh,  it's  always  the  way.  Poor  people  Is  never  let  earn  a  honest 
penny." 

"  That's  true,"  exclaimed  the  argumentative  vender  of  last  dying 
speeches  and  confessions.  "  It's  all  along  o'  the  ansticlcocracy  as  grinds 
the  poor.  Is  we  freemen,  or  isn't  we?  No. — Has  we  our  rights,  or 
hasn't  we?  No. — Is  we  Englishmen?  Yes. — Is  we  slaves?  Rather. 
My  opinion  is,  down  with  everj'think  and  up  with  nothink.  Hurrah! 
bonfires  and  bonnetting  for  ever !  Down  with  property  and  divide  it 
ekal.  Let  me  ax  who  am  I? — a  Briton.  Well,  there's  the  consekence. 
I  ain't  well  off.  Why  ? — cos  I  hasn't  the  rekisite  tin.  Well,  somebody 
else  has.  Take  it  from  him,  guv  it  to  them  as  hasn't;  that's  what  I 
calls  radical  reform,  and  the  only  vun  as  will  please  the  people.  I 
knows  it,  and  I  says  it,  and  I  ends  where  I  begins — down  with  every-, 
think,  and  let's  have  a  scramble." 

The  radical  reformer,  who,  if  he  had  lived  now,  would  have  instantly 
been  retained  by  the  Anti-Corn-law  Society  as  one  of  their  first-rate 
lecturers,  looked  round  him  quite  triumphantly,  and  as  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he 
looked,  as  he  was,  a  great  man,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  distance  to  York  was  not  great,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
suburbs  of  the  ancient  city  were  gained.  The  progress  of  the  van  then 
became  slow,  on  account  of  the  vast  throngs  of  people  that  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  place  of  execution,  and  Samuel  Twitter  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  from  many  mouths  assurances  of  the,  to  him,  gratifying 
fact  that  it  was  poor  Rowland  Percy  who  was  about  to  be  hung  for  the 
crime  he  had  never  committed. 

The  spirits  of  the  villain  began  to  rise  as  he  found  himself  in  the 
streets  of  York,  and  never  heard  the  least  allusion  to  himself,  or  any 
doubt  suggested  by  any  one  of  Rowland's  gui4t.  He  began  to  feel  qiiite 
convinced  that  he  was  safe,  and  that,  by  some  singular  accident  winch 
would  in  time  develope  itself,  his  confession  had  never  reached  the 
Mayor  of  York  at  all. 

The  mind  has  an  immense  influence  on  the  body,  and  Twitter  looked 
so  much  better  now  that  he  was  rapidly  shaking  off  the  horrible  fears 
that  had  harassed  him,  that  he  looked  quite  a  different  creature,  and 
began  to  gaze  about  him  at  the  well-known  buildings  of  York  with 
feelings  of  satisfaction,  instead  of  dismay,  that  he  had  been  by  swch  a 
series  of  strange  circumstances  brought  thjre  again,  so  contrary  to  all 
his  expectations. 

CHAPTER  CLXXVr. 

THE  PRI80K  CHAPLAIN.  THE  LAST  INTERVIEW.  THE  ftUARREl  AN1> 

THE  THREAT.  THE   CROWD   AND  THE  EXECUTIONER. 

Bernard  Varley's  notion,  when  Miranda  so  abruptly  and  with  such 
evidences  of  abhorrence  left  him,  was  to  follow  her,  and,  if  possible  (for 
his  was  a  disposition  in  which  hate  held  as  high  a  place  as  the  passion 
he  dignified  by  the  name  of  love),  add  to  the  painful  mental  sensation? 
she  must  be  experiencing  what  additional  pangs  he  could  in  his  vile  na- 
ture invent. 

With  this  view  he  quickened  his  steps,  and  would  have  carried  his 
passionate  resolve  into  effect,  had  he  not  observed  Witlet  suddenly  come 
from  among  the  crowd  and  fix  his  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression 
that  taught  him,  Varley,  to  think  there  might  be  absolute  personal 
danger  in  pushing  his  resentment  too  far,  for  he  recollected  the  severe 
punishment  he  had  received  from  Jones,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that 
Witlet  was  quite  as  ready  to  bestow  a  second  dose  upon  him  as  not. 

As  for  Jones,  he  resolved,  if  he  should  see  him  after  the  execution,  to 
give  him  into  immediate  custody,  and  prosecute  him  with  relentless 
rigour.  Before,  however,  Rowland  Percy  should  be  a  dead  man  Ber- 
nard Varley  smothered  all  his  pettier  resentments,  and  resolved  that 
nothing  should  withdraw  him  now  from  seeing  the  sentence  of  the  law 
carried  into  effect  upon  him  who  had  stood  between  him,  Varley,  and  his 
dearest  hopes.  He  was  vain  enough  to  think  that,  had  Miranda  never 
known  Rowland  Percy,  he  might  have  moved  her  heart  to  love  for  him- 
self, as  if  it  was  necessary  that  she  should,  failing  to  bestow  her  heart 
upon  one  endowed  with  every  manly  quality  she  had  ever  held  in  esti- 
mation, give  it  to  one  whom  she  had  ever  looked  upon  with  disliko 
amounting  even  to  absolute  abhorrence. 

Witlet,  too,  Bernard  Varley  resolved  should  find  that  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  vengeance  :  and  after  the  execution  he  fully  Intended 
having  him  apprehended,  and  offering  ample  rewards  to  all  parties  who 


CouM  prefer  charj^es  against  him  in  addition  to  that  of  his  escape  from 
Newgate  ;  hut  such  was  Varley's  terror  lest  some  popular  riot  should 
yet  save  Rowland  Percy,  that  now,  although  he  saw  Witlet,  he  shrunk 
from  him,  and  gave  no  alarm  whatever,  nursing  his  vengeance  until  a 
more  fitting  opportunity. 

The  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  Miranda's  route  to  the  prison 
had  fearfully  dipped  into  that  hour  which  appeared  to  be  destined  to  -e 
the  last  of  poor  persecuted  Rowland  Percy's  existence  ;  and  when  sh 
with  Mr.  Anderson,  stood  upon  the  stone  steps  of  the  governor's  hoube, 
lialf-past  seven  o'clock  was  rapidly  approaching. 

"  Oh,  let  us  hasten,"  said  Miranda.  "  Let  us  hasten.  He  will  think 
himself  at  this,  the  last  hour,  deserted  alike  by  earth  and  by  Heaven. 
Let  us  hasten — let  us  hasten." 

The  governor  had  given  orders  to  admit  Mr,  Anderson  and  Miranda, 
and  he  had  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  their  non-arrival.  He  had,  in 
fact,  began  to  think  that  something  must  have  befallen  Miranda  to  pre- 
vent her  appearance.  She  might  have  actually  sunk  under  her  severe 
griefs,  and  wlien  seven  o'clock  came,  and  the  awful  preparations  for  the 
death  of  the  unhappy  man  were  nearly  completed,  without  one  person 
coming  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu,  the  humane  governor  had  himself  gone 
to  his  cell  to  say  some  words  of  comfort  to  him,  and  to  ask  him  if  there 
•was  anything- he  could  do  that  would  give  him  any  >atisfaction  in  his 
last  momei'its. 

It  was  only  a  voice  of  so  much  kindness  as  that  in  which  the 
governor  addressed  him,  that  could  get  a  word  from  Rowland  Percy; 
hut,  even  in  those  awful  moments  that  were  swiftly  intervening  between 
him  and  a  death  he  so  little  deserved,  he  could  not  be  iusensible  to 
«uch  sympathy  as  was  thus  voluntarily  oifered  to  him. 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  I  am  much  beholden  to  your  kind- 
ness. You  have  done  all  tliat  you  possibly  could  to  alleviate  the 
■wretchedness  of  a  condition  little  susceptible  of  any  alleviation  whatever." 

"  Have  you  any  request  to  make  that  can  be  attended  to  ?  Be 
assured  that  your  wishes  shall  be  to  me  sacred  commands." 

"  Only  one,"  replied  Rowland,  with  emotion.  "  Tell  Miranda  that 
her  name  hovered  on  my  lips  when  I  was  leaving  life,  and  that  my  last, 
my  only  prayer,  was  for  her." 

"  I  will." 

"  I  have  been  fearfully  wronged.  I  am  innocent  as  you  are  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  me.  Therefore,  the  strong  urging  to  confessing  guilt, 
on  the  part  of  the  chaplain,  has  become  to  me  insulting.  He  likewise 
has  tormented  me  with  set  prayers,  which,  with  badly  composed  hymns, 
he  wishes  me  continually  to  be  repeating  and  singing.  It  is  the  will  of 
God  that  1  should  be  placed  in  the  position  I  am  now  in,  and  I  cannot 
lielp  it ;  but  it  would  be  the  grossest  hypocrisy  oi  me  to  tay  I  am  re- 
signed to  my  fate,  when  God  knows  I  am  not." 

"  Do  you  forgive  those  who  have  brought  you  to  this  sad  end?"  said 
the  governor. 

*'  To  forgive  is  divine,"  said  Percy.    "  I  am  human." 

"  I  regret  I  cannot  help  you.  I  believe  now  there  is  indeed  no  hope. 
God  bless  you  in  a  world  to  coiae.  It  is  not,  as  you  know,  with  my 
sanction  that  the  chaplain  has  been  let  loose  upon  you.  He  and  I  be- 
fore have  had  serious  disagreements  on  your  account,  and,  in  fact,  it 
■was  only  on  the  interposition  of  the  magistracy  that  I  consented  to  re- 
tain my  situation  while  he  retained  his." 

"  I  know  you  are  free  from  the  faults  I  find  in  the  ehaplain,"  said 
Rowland.  "  Once  more  accept  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  one  standing,  as 
I  am,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity.  I — I  would  fain  once  again  have 
looked  upon  Miranda's  face.  Surely  it  was  a  needless  cruelty  to  pre- 
vent me," 

"  I  hope  you  will  see  her  yet,  and  you  shall,  if  I  can  so  manage  it. 
I  have  sent  for  her  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  believe  she  will  be 
here." 

Rowland  Percy  wrung  the  hand  of  the  governor,  as  he  said,  with 
much  emotion, — 

"  You  are  a  true  friend.    God  bless  you,  sir." 

The  governor  was  now  informed  that  the  sheritThad  arrived,  and  that 
Jiis  presence  was  immediately  required,  upon  which  he  left  the  con- 
demned cell,  in  order  to  act  according  to  his  painful  duty  in  the  solemn 
arrangements  that  were  in  progress,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  completed. 

The  two  men  still  remained  with  Rowland  in  his  cell ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  aggravation  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  the  fact  that  he 
■was  constantly  watched  so  closely.  He  now  turned  his  back  to  them, 
and  sat  down,  giving  himself  up  to  a  review  of  his  past  life,  interspersed 
•with  such  bitter  gushes  of  anguish  as  could  not  fail  to  attack  the  mind 
of  one  80  young,  condemned  to  an  awful  and  degrading  death  upon 
false  testimony. 

Let  none  of  oar  readers  blame  Rowland  Percy  for  want  of  religious 
fervour  in  the  awful  moments  preceding  his  expected  execution.  He 
was  no  bigot,  nor  had  he  been  brought  up  with  any  doubts  or  fears  of 
Heaven's  goodness.    He  was  one  who  had  tried  through  life  to  do  right. 
)ie  hac^  in  Bome  iastanc^s  Ceiled,  his  failure?  vqxq  errois,  not  wilful 


^ickednesies.  All,  therefore,  he  would  have  asked  of  Heaven,  had 
he  not  deemed  it  impious  to  ask  what  could  not  he  doubted,  would  have 
been  justice.  Consequently,  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  fact  implied 
by  the  clergyman,  that  he  w.as  a  miserable  sinner,  deserving  of  everlast- 
ing damnation,  and  only  to  be  saved  by  howling  appeals  for  mercy — 
psalm-singing,  and  wild  rhap.sodies,  without  force  or  reason,  in  the  shape 
of  prayer. 

Rowland  considered  that 

"  He  loveth  God,  who  loveth  best 
The  creatures  he  has  made ;" 
and*  having  a  conscience  uncorrupted  by  wrong  or  injustice,  he  had 
no  qualms  about  the  future,  and  in  his  silence  upon  the  injustice  of 
the  Almighty,  he  relused  to  listen  to  those  persons  who  would 
"  Ring  the  gospel  gong  in  b-oth  his  ears. 
And,  if  he  feared  not,  fill  him  full  of  fears." 

•  »  *  -M  *  »  #  ^ 

Well,  Mr.  Governor,"  said  the  sheriflT,  "  this  is  a  painful  duty  we 
havfe  to  perform ;  but,  thank  Gt  d,  we  are  only  portions  of  the  executive 
in  this  case.    I  would  not  have  been  on  the  jury  for  a  great  deal  of 
money,  for  I  really  have  serious  doubts  as  to  this  young  man's  guilt." 
*'  And  I." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Miranda  and  Mr.  Anderson  arrived  at 
the  prison,  and  were  announced  by  name  to  the  governor  by  one  of  the 
under  turnkeys. 

"  Admit  them  in.«tantly,"  he  said,  and  then  turning  to  the  sheriff,  he 
added,  "There  can  scarcely  be  an  objection  now  to  an  interview  be- 
tween Miss  Raiikley  and  the  prisoner." 

"  Do  what  you  please,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  till  eight  o'clock.  I  will 
see  nothing." 

(To  be  coidlnued  in  our  next.) 


FROM  A  DESEP.TED  LOVER. 

I  knew  not  that  thy  fickle  heart  was  altered, 

Nor  read  thine  eye  ; 
I  thought  the  welcome  of  thy  sweet  voice  faltered, 

But  abked  not  why. 
There  wanted  but  one  fatal  word  to  sever 

Our  hearts  in  twain — 
That  word  thy  lips  have  spoken,  and  we  never 

Can  trust  again. 
Thou  wilt  go  forth  on  Summer's  fragrant  morning 

Once  more  to  see 
The  radiant  smile  the  purple  hills  adorning. 

But  not  with  me  : 
I  shall  be  where  no  memories  household  waken 

Thoughts  of  the  past. 
I  shall  forget  thte,  lonely  and  forsaken, 

Forget  at  last ; 
I  shall  forget  thee — many  a  deeper  sorrow 

Has  been  forgot. 
But  yet  I  dare  not  look  into  the  morrow 

Where  thou  art  not. 
I  dare  not  think  how  oft  my  fond  heart's  yearning 

Will  wake  again. 
How  shall  I  watch  to  see  thy  smile  returning, 

And  watch  in  vain. 
For  thou  could'st  teach  what  nothing  else  had  taught  me 

From  early  youth  ; 
Not  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  had  brought  me 

So  deep  a  truth. 
That  human  love,  however  fine  its  fountain, 

May  waste  away* 
Like  the  fresh  dew  upon  the  mountain 

At  break  of  day; 
That  this  fair  earth,  with  all  Its  gorgeous  beauty, 

Its  fruits  and  flowers. 
Forms  not  the  scope  of  love  and  beauty. 

Though  once  of  ours. 


The  Evil  Eye. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  natives  of  India, 
to  counteract  the  direful  consequences  of  an  evil  eye,  place  cameos  about 
the  necks  of  their  children,  particularly  if  they  are  good-looking,  and 
ejaculate  with  all  possible  fervour  some  unintelligible  sentence  by  way  of 
charm,  and  perform  at  the  same  time  the  ceremony  of  forming  a  circle, 
and  running  three  times  round  the  child  to  complete  the  spell. 
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CRIME  UPON  CRIME  ; 

OR,  THE  SECRETS  0F  THE  CAVES. 

BY  JOHN  DONOVAV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MOmTAIN  PASS. — THE    GAVERN. — THE  WELCOME. 

At  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  August,  1(108,  a  low- 
stzed,  musculir,  ruffianly-looking  man,  was  seen  •wending  h's  way 
through  the  many  windings,  and  across  the  lofty  hills  and  steep  descents 
of  the  heights  of  Ben  Lomond.  The  setting  sun  was  quickly  retiring 
behind  the  tops  of  the  distant  hills ;  the  noise  of  the  many  feathered 
tribes,  which  so  abundantly  populate  these,  and  all  such  places,  was 
quietly  stilling  into  repose  ;  not  a  sound,  even  a  slight  breath  of  wind, 
to  ruffle  the  heather,  and  produce  a  melancholy,  murmuring  sound,  dis- 
turbed the  stillness  of  the  evening.  The  person  alluded  to,  seemed 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  path  he  was  pursuing ;  nov.-  and  then 
he  would  look  back,  to  assure  himself  that  no  persons  were  dogging 
bit  footsteps,  and  an  experienced  eye  might  have  concluded  that  he 
was  about  some  villanous  purpose,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  after  com- 
mitting one. 

He  was  attired  in  a  doublet  of  broT\'n  stuff ;  his  legs  were  encased  in 
long  hose  of  the  coarsest  skin  ;  on  his  feet  he  wore  a  pair  of  buskins, 
and  his  arms,  as  far  as  his  elbow,  were  covered  with  thick  and  woolly 
gloves  ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  bonnet,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
sprig  of  heather ;  a  green  scarf,  which  was  juspended  from  the  left 
shoulder,  crossed  his  breast,  and  was  fastened  by  a  large  silver  button 
on  the  right  side.  A  huge  leather  belt  went  round  his  waist,  and 
fastened  by  a  catch  which  was  on  one  end,  while  on  the  other  end  was 
the  glim  head  of  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  ov.i  half  of  which  projected 
over  the  end  of  the  belt,  so  that  when  it  was  fastened,  the  end  of  the 
catch  neatly  fitted  into  the  projecting  half  of  the  lion's  head,  and  so 
disposed  it,  as  to  leave  the  mark  of  joining  entirely  invisible.  A  sword 
dangled  by  his  side,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  were  hung  in  his  belt.  His 
features  were  far  from  prepoisessing,  dark,  louiing,  and  repulsive  ;  his 
bushy  wniskers,  and  huge  mustachios  served  to  render  his  countenance 
of  a  siill  more  fearful  aspect. 

After  he  had  proceeded  onwards  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  he  suddenly 
turned  the  comer  of  a  projecting  rock,  and  there  beheld  a  frightful 
precipice  yawning  liefore  hira.  It  were  madness  for  any  human  being 
to  attempt  a  descent  of  that  fearful  height,  for,  from  the  top  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  feet  downwards,  it  was  almost  perpendicular  ;  and 
then,  rock  followed  rock,  in  the  most  disordered  and  confused  manner 
imaginable,  until  they  were  fairly  lost  in  the  dimness  beneath.  Were 
an  unexperienced  person,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  to  traverse  the  same 
path  by  which  we  have  followed  the  mountaineer,  they  would,  on 
MTiving  at  the  precipice,  out  of  necessity,  be  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps,  or,  otherwise,  attempt  to  descend  the  abyss,  to  seek  further  ad- 
venture, in  which  case  it  would  be  doubtful  that  they  would  ever  return 
with  life. 

The  mountaineer,  on  reaching  the  place  before  me?,ti0ned,  seemed 
not  the  least  surprised  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  folded  his  arms  across  his 
chest,  aad  remained  for  some  moments  in  moody  meditation.  At  length, 
arouting  himself  from  his  reverie,  betook  a  small,  elegantly  wrought 
•liver  horn  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  scarf,  and  placing  it  to  his 
l'p«,  sounded  fcuth  three  sweet  notes,  hut  so  alarmin;My  loud,  that  it 


echoed  from  rock  to  cliff,  from  mountain  to  precipice,  for,  at  Jea.it,  tus 
space  of  three  minutes. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  evening  was  broken  by  the  loud,  deafen- 
ing shouts  ot  men,  seemingly  at  a  short  distance  off;  but  the  many 
echoes  they  created  on  all  sides,  left  it  impo>sible  to  imagine  from 
which  direction  the  sounds  proceeded.  Next  succeeded  the  loud  repo  t 
of  fire  arms,  the  shri  1  tones  of  the  Highland  pipes,  and  finally  th»i  lo  .d, 
and  terribla  boom  of  cannon  struck  upon  the  ear.  As  the  niountaln.«E 
stood  nigh  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  a  bullet  darted  iip  from  the  yawn- 
ing gulf,  and  for  a  few  moments  ascended  rapidly  over  his  head ;  ib©a 
v.-ith  a  whittling  noise  it  descended,  until  it  came  in  violent  contact  with 
his  foot.  He  started  back  a  few  paces,  looked  at  the  ball  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  silent  contemplation,  and  stooping,  he  picked  it  up,  and  fov 
the  first  time  within  the  last  two  hours,  he  spoke. 

"  Even  thou,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn,  impiessive,  yet  clear  and  raelo= 
dious  voice,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  savage  aspect,  "  even 
I  hou  may  complete  my  revenge,  if  what  I  hear  be  true.  Yes,  I  will 
keep  thjee  safe  as  if  thou  wett  sunk  into  yonder  rock  never  to  be  era- 
dicated, save  to  answer  the  like  purpose  for  which  I  now  keep  thee." 

The  firing  had  how  abated,  but  the  shouts  still  continued  to  rend  the 
air,  and  even  to  make  the  rocks  "  re-echo  with  gladness." 

Suddenly  a  creaking  sound,  withia  a  short  distance  of  where  he  was 
standing,  again  aroused  him,  and,  on  looking  round,  he  beheld  the  pio- 
jecting  piece  of  rock  before  mentioned,  slowly  moving  upwards.  With 
a  slow,  steady  motion,  and  a  har^h  grating  sound,  it  was  raised,  until  it 
gained  a  particular  height,  and  then,  with  a  steady  gait  It  let  itself  Into 
an  aperture  which  was  evidently  made  for  its  reception. 

The  mountaineer  entered  the  cave,  which  now  presented  itself  before 
him,  and  warmly  wrung  fhe  hand*  of  two  men  who  were  standing  nigh 
the  entrance,  and  who  bore  lighted  torches,  ready  to  escort  him  into  tb« 
interior  of  the  cave. 

A  short  distance  from  the  latter,  were  two  more,  who  were  busily 
engaged  clearing  large  drops  of  perspiration  which  hung  on  their  b  ow, 
for  it  was  those  who  turned  the  large  wheel  whi>  h  raised  the  furraid= 
able  barrier  to  the  entrance,  and  admitted  them  into  tfae  gloomy  abjde„ 
After  conversing  earnestly  for  some  moments  with  the  former,  he 
turned  round  to  the  men  o'  the  wheel,  and  wringing  their  hands  alsa, 
he  said, — 

"  My  dear  friends,  your  generosity  affects  me  deeply,  and  all  that 
grieves  me,  is,  that  I  cannot  repay  you  befitting  your  services;  but  lest 
assured,  that  your  fidelity  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  With  the  help  of 
Divine  Providence,  I  am  nigh  the  consummation  of  my  hopes,  and 
when  that  time  comes,  then  liok  to  your  re^vard." 

"  All  the  rewards  and  prosperities  of  life,  my  lord,"  answered  one  of 
the  men,  "  are  nothing  to  us,  if  separated  from  you  ;  'tis  j.ll  >»e  ask — 
all  we  wish  for  !    Deny  us  that  pleasure,  and  we  are  tired  of  life." 

*'  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  smile.  "  Ye  snail  not 
leave  me ;  I  feel  I  could  not  part  with  ye,  without  regret.  Repair  at 
once  to  our  muster- place,  and  await  ray  arrival,  where  ye  shall  hear 
and  understand  how  to  bring  happiness  to  your  

He  paused,  but  the  retainers  finished  the  sentence  with,  "  chiefta'a 
and  master,"  after  which  they  shouted  forth  "  hurra  I"  aad  "  long  l;V8 
the  Chief  of  Ben  Lomond  !" 

The  chief  paused  a  few  moments  while  his  faithful  followers  fh  'uted 
forth  the  token  of  their  admiration.  When,  at  length,  they  thought 
proper  to  cease,  which  did  not  occur  till  they  made  his  ears  acluallf 
ring  again,  he  said, — 

"  Friends,  I  would  fain  to  my  apartments,  for,  to  say  sootb,  I  am 
not  well  adapted  to  thu  diajuise,  and  would  fain  set  rid  ot  U." 
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The  men  who  carried  the  torches,  now  proceeded  in  the  direction  to 
the  right  of  the  cave,  and  the  others,  after  lowering  the  massy  door, 
■which  so  medianically  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  which 
would  so  effectually  baffle  all  designs  of  search,  as  ho  human  being 
would  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  that  piece  of  r  jck  was  the  security 
to  the  haunt  of  men,  darted  off  in  the  opposite  direction  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  to  inform  them  of  what  had  transpired. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MUSTER-PLACE.  THE  NEGRO.  THE  CHIEFTAIN's  ADDRESS. 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  deep  ravine  was  enveloped,  as  rock  fol- 
lowed rock,  each  projecting  over  the  other,  which  threw  the'r  dismal  j 
shadows  downwards,  left  the  gazer  in  perplexity  as  to  how  their  base 
Avas  situated  ;  but  the  principal  part  of  our  tale  lies  there.  In  order 
the  more  accurately  to  describe  its  mysteries,  we  will,  with  our  fair 
reader's  permission,  follow  the  men  o'  the  wheel  to  where  their  chief- 
tain directed  them,  namely,  the  muster-place. 

After  traversing  rapidly  the  passage  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, they  suddenly  came  to  another  turning,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
lamp  was  dimly  burning.  It  seemed  to  be  there  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  small  black  spot,  which  was  visiole  in  the  wall  under- 
neath. One  of  the  men  laid  bis  finger  on  this  mark,  and  a  square 
panel  slid  back,  and  discovered  an  opening  la  ge  enough  for  a  man  to 
pass  through.  After  entering  the  spacious  dungeon,  which  the  opening 
led  into,  they  careluUy  replaced  the  panel,  and  crossed  the  gloomy 
apa-tment. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  joy  of  once  more 
l)?holding  their  beloved  master,  for  either  to  break  the  dismal  silence 
which  reigned  th  oughout  the  caverns  which  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  for  it  was  two  months  since  they  had  seen  him  before.  He  had 
disappeared  so  suddenly  from  among  them,  that  no  one  knew  whither 
he  had  gone. 

At  the  end  of  the  apartment  they  were  now  in  was  a  trap-door, 
which  they  raised  and  descended  a  fl  ght  of  steps,  which  were  of  consi- 
derable depth.  These  steps  led  to  a  smaller  sized  dungeon  than  the 
latter,  at  the  right  side  of  which  was  another  stout  iron  door;  this,  one 
of  the  men  opened,  and  a  dark  passage  lay  before  them.  A  loud  chorus 
of  voices  now  struck  on  their  ears,  which  was  now  and  then  followed 
hy  merry  peals  of  laughter.  The  passage  was  in  a  short  time  traversed, 
and  quitting  the  caverns,  they  joined  their  companions  in  the  muster- 
place. 

It  was  a  large,  irrecular  square,  if  it  may  be  caMed  such,  three  sides 
of  which  presented  nothing  but  the  bas  s  of  rocks,  while  a  row  of  dismal 
looking  caverns,  out  of  one  of  which  issued  our  two  companions,  com- 
prised the  remaining  side.    This  square  was  styled  tha  muster -place. 

In  the  centre  of  this  space  was  a  small  rock,  net  exceeding  six  feet 
in  height ;  on  the  top  of  this  were  two  pillars,  one  on  each  siie,  which 
supported  a  canopy,  on  the  top  of  which  floated  a  white  flag,  with  the 
crest  of  the  clan,  the  lion's  paw,  emblazoned  on  it. 

The  clan  of  Ben  Lomond  consisted  of  about  thr-ee  hundred  warriors ; 
each  clansman  was  atti  ed  in  the  exact  uniform  of  his  chieftain.  They 
were  all  collected  round  the  small  rock  before-mentioned,  on  the  top  of 
which  all  eyes  were  intently  fixed.  Not  a  dull  heart  was  to  be  found 
there ;  all  were  joyful  and  in  high  spkits  ;  and  as  they  grcv  weary  and 
impatient  with  watching,  each  man  slowly  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  on  which  they  rested  with  so  much  interest,  and  in- 
dulged in  an  attitude  best  suited  to  his  bodily  ease,  or  wiled  away  the 
time  conversing  with  his  neighbour.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
*'  muster  place"  exhibited  a  different  aspect.  Some  men  were  now 
atre'ched  at  full  length  on  the  rugged  pavement,  in  different  parts  of  the 
square  ;  others  were  sitting  on  the  rough  seats  which  projected  from 
the  base  of  the  rocks  ;  more  were  lounging  in  an  indifferent  attitude 
against  the  massy  walls  ;  the  remainder  were  either  singing,  musing,  or 
S  )liloqulsing. 

"Ees!"  ejaculated  a  negro,  who  was  a  volunteer  in  Ben  Lomond's 
service,  and  who  was  renowned  for  his  bravery  and  skill  in  battle. 
"  Me  hab  de  'onour  ob  'peaking  to  'm  'gin !  Cuss  id,  he  stops  'way 
dam  long ;  but  I  spose  he  wash  'mselp,  and  repair  'imselp  to  'pear  de- 
cent 'mong  us.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  Here  he  grinned  horribly  at  his  own 
wit  and  cleverness. 

"  I  tell  thee  what  It  is.  Master  Blackey,"  said  a  stout,  well-built, 
manly  look' ng  fellow,  looking  sternly  on  the  negro;  "the  next  time 
thou  8i)eake8t  thus  of  our  chieftain,  I'll  cut  thy  tongue  out,  and  leave 
thee  that  thou  canst  not  .speak  at  all." 

"  I  praise  'im  !"  shouted  the  negro.  "  I  peak  well  ob  'im ;  'e  pull 
my  tongue  out ;  oh,  cuss  'e  ;  I  cut  'e  'ead  off,  puss."  So  saying,  he 
flourished  his  sword  menacingly  over  his  head. 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed  this  speech  of  the  negro's,  who  sheathed 
ni>  iword  In  sojitmpt,  an^  wfjs  auita  sjktJsAed  with  tl)?  bold  %w^q^  he 


"  Now,  you  black-muzzled  devil,  I'll  compel  thee  to  swallow  this 
sword,*''  cried  a  low-sized,  small-eyed  man,  who  roared  himself  hoarse 
with  laughter  at  this  last  sally  of  the  negro,  and  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  fun  much  more  than  any  other  clansman,  at  the  same  time  he 
poised  the  fearful  weapon  in  opposition  to  the  black's  mouth. 

Now  this  was  an  insult  which  the  negro  would  not  pass  unheeded  on 
any  account,  so  instantly  drawing  his  sword,  he,  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  before  the  little  man  could  remove  his  hand,  sent  the  sword 
flying  from  his  grasp  with  such  force,  that  it  flew  against  the  massy 
rock,  and  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

A  loud  burst  of  applause  followed  this  feat  of  the  negro,  whose  large 
white  eyeballs  rolled  and  glittered  with  fury.  A  roar  of  laughter  fol- 
I  lowed  a<:  the  discomfited  little  man's  expense,  which  so  exasperated 
nim,  that  he  was  about  to  rush  upon  the  negro,  when  a  well-known 
sound  attracted  their  attention.  It  was  the  creaking  of  a  small  trap- 
door, which  was  slowly  raised  on  the  top  of  the  small  rock,  and  which 
otherwise  was  not  visible. 

Slowly,  then,  ascended  a  man  through  the  opening,  until  he  fairly 
stood  erect  on  the  top  of  the  rock ;  the  trap-door  then  closed  with  a 
loud  bang.  A  figure  of  more  commanding  form  might  not  be  found 
through  Scotland ;  his  features  were  regular  and  handsome,  even  to  a 
faul  ;  glossy  sloe-black  curls  graced  h'ls  elegantly-shaped  shoulders;  and 
as  he  now  stood  attired  in  a  splendid  suit  of  Highland  plaid,  few  men 
would  recognize  in  him  the  moody  ruflian-like  chrcf  of  Ben  Lomond,  as 
he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 

It  was,  indeed  he ;  but  his  disguise  was  thrown  o%  and  he  now  ap- 
peared worthy  the  title  of  ohieftain.  He  had  ample  reasons  for  using 
the  disguise  in  which  we  have  seen  him.  The  first  was,  there  were 
enemies  infesting  those  mountains,  who  thirsted  for  his  life  and  were 
he  recognised  by  any  of  tli£m,  certain  death  would  inevitably  be  his 
fate.  Another  reason,  though  not  so  fat;.l  as  the  last,  but  which  the 
chieftain  considered  full  as  inconvenient  at  the  present  period  was,  were 
he  recognised  by  any  of  his  friends,  which  were  abundantly  scattered 
about  the  borders,  he  would,  of  course,  be  detained,  even  against  his  in- 
clination, which  would,  in  all  probabdiify,  defeat  all  his  pieseRt  pur- 
poses. As  it  was,  however,  his  disguise  was  so  complete,  that  he  al- 
ways remained  undiscovered ;  he  had  even  ventured  to  question  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  a  feigned  voice,  yet  he  always  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape. 

He  had  mysteriously  quitted  the  cavern  in  this  successful  disguise 
about  two  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  out  tale  ;  and  no 
one  knew  whither  he  had  gone.  Now  he  returned  to  them  in  as  secret 
a  manner.  Judge,  then,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  curiosity  and 
anxious  expectation,  as  they  impatiently  awaited  his  appearance  on  the 
top  of  a  small  rock,  which  seemed  to  be  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  chieftain  addressing  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  clan. 

The  cheers  and  loud  shouts  with  which  he  was  welcomed,  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  hi?  efforts, 
for  some  time,  proved  unavailing  to  quell  the  tumult.  At  length  silence 
was  once  mo;e  restored,  and  after  thanking  them  for  their  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  himself,  he  continued, — 

"My  friends,  the  crisis  in  my  fate  has  arrived,  which  will  proclaim 
my  rise  or  downfal.  E'e  the  moment  arrives,  which  will  restore  me  to 
happiness,  blood — blood  must  flow  in  torrents,"  The  vehement  tone 
with  which  he  spoke  these  last  words,  completely  startled  his  auditors. 
However,  he  continued  in  a  more  subdued  tone, — "  Yes,  my  friends, 
blood  must  flow  ere  my  vengeance  shall  be  appeased,  which,  I 
trust,  is  not  far  distant.  And  now,  let  me  see,  are  ye  as  faithful  ai 
when  last  I  was  among  ye,  for  'tis  to  your  tried  fidelity  that  I  tru&t  to- 
morrow's issue?  Are  ye  all  as  stout  and  ready  to  aid  me,  and  stand' 
:   faithful  as  ye  were  wont  ?" 

An  exclamation  burst  from  their  lips ;  they  all  drew  their  swordJ, 
!  bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  kissed  their  flashing  weapons,  and  slowly 
■  raising  themselves,  they  sheathed  their  well-tempered  blades,  and  re- 
mained calm  as  before. 
1  "  'Tis  well,"  continued  the  chieftain.  "  I  was  wrong  to  doubt  ye  for 
a  moment,  and  now," — he  stepped  short,  and  said  hurriedly,  "  tell  me, 
'    what  flag  waves  over  my  head  ?" 

"  Dat  'o  peace,  massa,"  answered  the  black,  though  it  was  In  an  op- 
I    posite  direction  he  looked  for  an  answer. 

"  Lower  it,  and  replace  that  of  death,"  said  Ben  Lomond.    "  I  cany 
,    no  false  colours  when  I  am  at  war  with  mankind  ;  I  hoist  not  the  flag 
;    of  friendship  when  I  wish  to  revenge  my  wrongs ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
;    openly  avow  my  ermiity,  though.  Heaven  knows,  there  are  not  many 
enemies  nigh  this  place  to  witness  my  signals.    In  the  meantime,  I 
1    need  a  little  refreshment,  in  order  to  recruit  my  strength,  for  in  my 
;    hurry  to  see  and  converiie  with  my  faithful  clansmen,  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten the  wants  of  human  nature.    At  my  return  I  will  relate  to  you 
I   a  few  incidents,  which  will  explain  the  cause  of  my  sorrow,  and  the 
}  reasoji  that  grief  Hes  heavy  at  my  heart."  He  disappeared  thr9\»([h 
tUo  opening,  amid  the  cheers  and;  shoyts  ef  his  faithful  dan, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

sin  ROyALD  APPIAX'S  HISTORY. 

Ere  the  chieftain  of  Ben  Lomond  reappeared,  the  black  pennon 
waved  lazily  to  and  fro,  in  lieu  of  the  white  one,  which  a  short  time  be- 
fore hung  suspended  from  the  long  staff  that  stood  erect  in  the  midst  of 
the  caverH.    When  he  did  appear,  he  thus  began: — 

"  Clansmen  and  fellow  warriors, — My  history  is  so  well  known  to 
most  of  you,  that  a  few  words  will  explain  the  principal  cause  of  my 
«errow,  which,  I  must  confess,  seems  rather  mysterious.  It  would  like- 
wise be  ^vell  to  inform  yeu  of  my  present  purpose,  that  you  may  be  the 
better  prepared  for  the  approaching  event.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  Sir 
Ronald  Appian." 

An  exclamatien  of  surprise  escaped  the  lips  of  those  who  were  un- 
acqua-nted  with  his  real  title.  They  had  ofteu  heard  of  the  good  and 
benevolent  chieftain  of  Ben  Appian,  but  never  could  get  an  opportunity 
of  joining  his  clan.  Now  that  they  found  they  were  really  his  clansmen,  j 
they  raised  a  boisterous  shout  of  joy,  which  was  heartily  re-echoed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  clan. 

"  Yes,  I  am  that  Sir  Ronald,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  and  beloved  ' 
by  all  who  knew  me.    I  am  that  Sir  Roland  who  disappeared  so  myste-  : 
riously  from  my  castle,  with  a  few  remaining  clansmen,  who  still  sto»d 
by  me  and  had  an  interest  in  my  fate. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  ray  castle  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  small  glen 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  I  was  so  beloved  by  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  that  I  was  envied  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  nobles.  It 
was  one  of  these  lords  that  caused  all  my  misery,  and  left  me  reduced  to 
what  I  now  appear — I  may  say — an  outcast  of  the  mountains.  His  title 
is  Roderick  ot  Locheil." 

"  The  villain  !    The  monster  !"  shouted  the  clan  In  a  breath. 

"  Yes,  he  i<  both  villain  and  raons'.er,"  energetically  said  the  chieftain. 
"  I  had  a  daughter,  beautiful  as  the  blvshiugdawn  ;  so  beautil'ul,  indeed, 
was  she,  that  she  was  styled  '  The  flower  of  the  glen.' 

"  On  her  did  the  villaia  cast  his  eye.  He  proposed  for  her  hand,  but 
1  rejected  hia  ofler  with  scorn,  well  knoiving  him  to  be  a  villain.  Stung 
by  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  Le  vowed  revenge,  and  hired  some  ruffians 
to  carry  off  my  beloved  child  by  force,  in  which  they  succeeded  but 
too  well." 

Hers  a  murmur  of  grief  and  indignation  ran  through  the  clan,  and 
each  man  firmly  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  broadsword.  The  chieftain  co- 
vered his  face,  and  for  *ome  moments  his  whole  frame  ihook  wiih  con- 
vulsive emotion.  Rage,  grief,  despair,  and  revenge,  alternately  struggled 
for  mastery  in  his  throbbing  brain.    At  length  he  continued. — 

One  beautiful  morning,  a  short  time  afier  the  rejection  of  Locheil's 
hated  suit,  Isabelie  strolled  dowji  the  glen,  to  inhale  the  fresh  early 
breeze.  1  waited  breakfast  for  her  till  long  after  the  usual  time  of  re- 
turniJjg;  I  be-ame  uneasy  at  her  long  absence,  and  I  sent  a  domestic  to 
seek  her,  and  to  Jearn  why  she  did  not  retuan  ;  but  the  messeager  re- 
turned, and  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered. 

"  Bursting  with  grie/,  I  summoned  my  vassals,  and  scattered  them 
over  the  glen.  They  very  «hortly  returned  witliout  any  better  success. 
A  imall  bracelet  whxh  she  always  wore  on  her  right  hand,  was  found 
at  the  extremity  of  the  glen. 

"  The  bracelet  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  young  knJjrht,  Roy 
of  Glendovan,  to  whom  she  willingly,  with  my  consent,  bestowed  her 
young  heart ,  for  the  thought  him  worthy  of  her  love. 

"The  bracelet,  I  am  assured,  she  would  have  parted  with  but  with 
Hfe.  Evident  marks  of  a  slight  struggle  were  visible  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  it  was  picked  up,  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  she  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  miscreant  Looheil. 

"  I  krew  it  were  madness  to  attempt  to  rescue  her,  for  the  clan  of 
Locheil  amounts  to  nearly  double  the  number  of  mine.  I  therefore  pre- 
sented myself  before  his  majesty,  and  laid  my  charge  before  him.  Of 
course,  4  had  no  proof  of  Locheil's  guilt,  and  therefore  the  answer  I  re- 
ceived was,  •  Art  thou  mad,  Sir  Ronald,  to  doubt  such  a  loyal  subject 
aBL)clieil?" 

'  I  am  not  mad,  sire,'  replied  I,  '  except  the  madness  be  caused  by 
the  abduction  of  a  beloved  daughter.  Hear  me,'  I  said,  earnestly,  '  and, 
oh  !  if  thou  hatt  one  spark  of  pity,  grant  a  bereaved  father  his  request, 
f  ^ -ive  served  you  long  and  faithfully,  ever  ready  with  my  faithful  fol- 
•9  t^  obey  thy  commands;  ever  willing,  with  my  brave  hearts,  to 
.1  first  in  the  field,  when  necessity  requires  it.  The  boon  I  crave  of 
tbee,  1«T  those  oft  repeated  services,  is  the  restoration  of  my  child.  In 
your  majesty's  hands  her  fate  lies.  Say  but  the  word  to  Loche.I,  and 
•he  is  free ;  for  I  am  asBurod  that  no  other  person  committed  the  deed. 
Deny  me  thin,  and  I  quit  thy  court  forever.' 

"  '  Now,  by  Heaven  1'  shouted  his  majesty,  '  thou  art  the  most  in- 
solent knave  that  ' 

"  •  Indolent  knave  !'  I  exclaimed  fiercely,  &,j\<i,  drftwiiwt  my  iword,  J 
moved  ft  itep  towards  whern  be  itood, 

nrewgnl'  rwod  the  k  nn  nUl^         WWt  Iw  lUltf 


back  a  few  paces.  '  AVhat  ho,  there  !  Guards  seize  the  traitor!  On 
your  lives,  let  himoiot  escape  !' 

"  I  now  cam*  to  a  full  sense  of  my  critical  position.  I  knew  that 
death  would  be  the  reward  of  my  temerity  were  I  to  abandon  myself  to 
capture,  and  casting  a  look  of  deep  hate  towards  his  majesty,  with  my 
good  sv/ord  I  cleared  myself  a  passage  from  the  council  chamber. 

"  At  day  break  next  morning,  1  summoned  the  cl-in,  and,  quitting 
my  castle  and  beloved  friendS;  I  sought  this  abode,  vowing  a  deep  and 
deadly  revenge  against  all  who  wronged  me,  when  time  and  power 
should  enable  me. 

"  The  following,  which  transpired  after  my  withdrawal  from  the 
castle,  I  learned  since  my  latter  disappearance  frnra  the  cave : — 

"  Scarcely  had  I  quitted  mycastie  two  hours,  when  it  was  surrounded 
bv  the  king's  troops,  searched,  ransacked,  and  plmnleied.  Great  was 
their  rage  and  disappointment  on  findirg  that  1  had  escaped  with  my 
clan.  Orders  were  issued  for  my  apprehension,  and  immense  rewards 
were  offered  for  my  capture. 

"  The  wily  king  even  offered  me  pari5on,  were  I  to  present  myself 
before  him,  and  soiicit  his  fo'giveness.  You  perceive,  my  fii  nds,  that 
in  these  stratagems  to  get  me  into  h  s  power,  he  was  foiled.  In  a  short 
time  this  cowardly,  tyrannical  king  ceased  to  exist. 

•'  He  was  suc<  ceded  by  one  as  brave  and  noble  as  he  was  the  reverse. 
Some  old  friends,  which  I  still  ha-e  at  court,  placed  the  whole  affair  be- 
fore his  majesty,  who  listened,  witli  rivet'ed  attention,  until  they 
had  concluded.  He  then  called  on  S  r  Roderick  of  Locheil  to  defend 
himself  against  this  charge.  Of  course,  he  feigned  surj^rise,  and  pleaded 
innocence  ;  but  the  king  liked  him  not. 

"  The  next  day  his  majesty  sallied  forth,  escorted  by  a  suflRdent 
number  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  towsrds  the  castle  of  Locheil,  which, 
he  searched,  in  hopes  of  discovering  my  lost  child;  but  no  trace  of  her 
could  be  discovered. 

"  At  length,  tired  and  weary,  his  majesty  was  about  quitting  the 
castle,  when  a  taunting  remark  from.  Locheil  roused  the  ire  of  the  im» 
petuous  young  monarch.  Hot  words  were  exchanged  on  both  sides — - 
threats  were  used — i. suits  given,  and,  finally  their  swords  ^^^ere  drawn. 
Just  as  they  were  ahwut  to  commence  an  attack  upon  each  other,  a 
young  knight  dashed  into  the  apartment,  and  rushing  between  t-hem,  he 
turned  to  the  monaich,  and  said, — 

"  '  Sire,  this  quarrel  must  be  decided  betw'xt  me  and  th%<3  villain. 
He  has  basely  destroyed  my  happiness,  and  I  here  swear  that  eiihei 
he  or  I  quit  not  this  place  alive !' 

"  '  His  majesty,  after  some  deliberation,  at  leng'Ia  consented,  and 
space  was  made  for  the  combatants  to  have  tair  play.  They  were  both 
equally  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  broadswoid,  and  for  a  long  lime 
the  duel  remained  ur.decided. 

"  At  length  a  misguic'.ed  aim,  which  would  have  decided  the  fate  of 
young  Roy  of  Glendovan — ior  it  was  the  betrothed  husband  of  my 
daughter  Isabelie — caused  Locheil  to  stagger  on  one  side,  and  er  he 
could  reach  his  feet  sufficiently  to  recommence  the  combat,  he  was 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  giouna,  and  bled  copiously  irom  a  gash 
in  the  sv/o^^d  arm. 

"  '  Spare  his  miserable  life,'  said  the  king,  as  he  rang  for  an  at- 
tendant. When  he  appeared,  the  monarch  said  to  him, — '  Mark  me, 
sirrah,  bear  thy  master  henee,  summon  his  clan,  and  inform  them  that, 
by  royal  mandate,  if  they  quit  not  Locheil  within  two  hours,  they  will 
be  hung  from  the  battlements  of  this  castle  ere  sunset.' 

"  The  monarch  then  collected  his  followers,  and  spoke  to  them 
as  follows :  — 

"  '  If  ye,  my  friends,  happen  to  know  or  hear  of  anv  person  or  persons 
who  will  give  the  slightest  clue  to  the  retreat  of  Sir  Ronald  Appian,  let 
them  appear  before  us.  In  the  meantime  we  will  issue  our  proclama- 
tions through  Scotland,  exhorting  him  to  appear  before  us,  that  we  may 
offer  him  what  consolation  lies  in  our  power.' 

"  Now  what  surtirises  me  greatly,  is  this,"  eontinued  Sir  Ronald  : 
"  about  a  month  since,  as  I  was  wandering  in  quest  of  information,  I 
strolled  down  the  small  glen,  which  surrounds  my  castle.  I  was  aroused 
from  my  unpleasant  thoughts  by  the  sudden  appea  ance  of  a  peasant, 
who  placed  in  my  hands  a  document,  which  I  s  ill  retain."  Here  he 
took  ffom  beneath  the  folds  of  his  scarf  a  large  sheet  oi  parchment,  and 
read  the  following: — 

"  '  This  is  to  certify,  that  by  our  royal  authority,  if  Sir  Ronald  Appian, 
chieftain  of  the  faithful  clan  of  Ben  Appian,  do' s  not  appear  beiore  ua, 
within  the  space  of  three  months  from  hence,  we  declare  it  our  painful 
duty,  to  proclaim  his  lands  and  castle  confiscated,  and  himself  doomed 
to  eternal  banishment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  proves  hiu  self  a  faithful 
subject  to  his  king,  and  appears  within  the  said  space  of  time,  we  offer 
our  royal  word,  that  he  shall  receive  ample  satisfaction  for  the  ^hductlori 
or  mysterious  disappearance  of  his  daughter, 

"  *  (^Signed)  '  rTAMES,' 
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the  chie',  "by  which  time  I  expect  to  be  prepared  )  meet  ray  sove- 
reign as  1  chieftain  ought." 

So  great  was  the  joy  o  the  clan  on  hea  ingthat  they  were  once  raore 
like  y  «o  bieath  the  air  of  liberty,  for  they  might  as  well  call  themselves 
prisone  s,  that  they  knew  n^t  what  they  did. 

"  What  seems  to  me  most  inexplicable,"  continued  Ben  Appian,  when 
silence  had  been  restored,  "is,  King  James  informs  me  in  his  procla- 
mation that,  on  appearing  before  him,  I  shall  receive  ample  satisfaction 
lor  the  abduction  of  Isabelle.  What  n-ay  he  mean  by  that?  Locheil  he 
ban  not  in  his  powe  ;  that  1  am  assured  of;  for  in  the  heart  of  these 
mouutains,  surrounded  by  his  clan,  does  he  carry  on  the  trades  of  free- 
l>ooter  and  murderer." 

'•What!  and  dots  'e  know  where  'bout?"  asked  the  negro,  whose 
delicate  mouth  on  this  occasion  seemed  to  enlarge  very  much,  for  it 
was  <pen  to  an  awful  extent  during  the  recital  of  the  narrative. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  chtif ;  "I  am  acquainted  with  t'le  exact  vici- 
nity in  which  his  haunt  is  situated.  Now,  my  p'an  of  opeiation  is 
this,— in  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  will  proceed  to  the  hiding-place 
of  this  villain  and  give  him  battle.  'Tij  true  his  clan  is  superior  to 
ours;  but  what  matters  it,  have  je  not  all  brave  hearts  and  trusty 
8wor''s  ?  I  perceive  by  your  radiant  countenances  that  ye  are  willmg 
to  aid  me  in  my  present  purpose.  A  good  stout  heart  and  broad  trusty 
bla-^e  will  work  wonders  am  ng  a  number  of  dastardly  kntves,  which 
I  am  assured  the  clan  of  Locheil  cons  sts  of.  The  evening  is  drawing 
to  a  close  ;  this  time  to-mor  ow  my  fate  will  be  decided.  My  beloved 
Isabel  e  shall  be  rescu?d,  or  I  perish  in  the  attempt.  You  have  heard 
jny  history,  my  friends,  and  it  now  remains  for  you  to  prepare  for  to- 
morrow's meeting.  Faiewell,  and  may  Heaven  defend  us  in  our 
righteous  vinderfaking."  ' 

The  chief  of  Ben  Appian  smiled  on  his  faithful  followers,  and  de- 
soeaded  through  the  trap-door  amid  the  bhottts  of  his  clansmen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MAECH.  —  THE  ATTACK.  —  THE    TWO    CHIEFS.  —  LOCIIEIL's 
TREACHERY.  THE   REINFORCEMENT. —  CONCLrfSION. 

It  wee  useless,  fair  re  iders,  to  occupy  your  time  with  useless  de- 
scriptions of  the  miny  apartments  this  huge  rock  contained  on  this 
pa't ;  suffice  it  to  say.  there  were  apartmen's  for  better  than  half  the 
clan.  Two  clansmen  occupied  each  chamber,  and  a  splendid  room  was 
decorated  and  beautifully  furnished  for  the  reception  of  their  chieftain. 

It  woulii  also  prove  too  tedious  to  explain  the  many  preparations 
which  were  made  for  the  next  day's  journey.  We  will  at  once,  at  early 
morning,  introduce  the  whole  clan,  uniformly  accoutred,  and  ready  for 
march,  each  man  determined  to  die  by  the  side  of  his  chief. 

First  advanced  one  hundred  swordsmen  ;  in  their  right  hand,  un- 
sheathed, they  car  ied  their  ponderous  broadswords,  the  end  of  which 
rested  on  their  shoulder.  On  their  left  arm  hung  their  tough  buU's- 
hide  8»nelds,  which  so  often  cast  prim  death  aside.  Next  followed  a 
Mke  numbsr  of  spear^me  i,  who  carried  five  pennons,  beautifully  adorned 
•with  their  favourite — the  lion.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  archers 
and  pipers,  whose  shrill  tones  awakened  numerous  echoes  through  the 
mountait'S. 

A  more  splendid  sight  was  never  witnessed  than  the  followers  of  Beti 
Appian  proceedinij  to  revenge  their  chieftain's  wrongs.  The  flags  and 
pennons  which  flattered  in  the  morning  breeze,  the  glittering  of  the 
fipears  and  broadswords,  the  regular  tramp  of  the  clansmen,  and  the 
melodious  and  thrilling  tones  ot  the  Highland  pi  e«,  contrlbxted  to 
enrich  the  i-cene,  and  «i  ade  it  appear  still  more  romantic  and  beautiful 

About  noon  they  found  themselves  twenty  miles  Irom  whence  they 
started,  and  the  di  t^nce  of  atsout  a  half  mile  fiom  a  huge  frowning 
ruck,  which  a<c«nrted  hign  in  the  air. 

"There  lie  Roiierick  f  Locheil  and  his  clan,"  cried  Sir  Ronald  Ap- 
pian— "there  he  lies  in  fancied  security;  little  he  dreams  of  what  is 
about  to  occur.  Lonald,"  said  he,  "addressing  the  youi.g  Highlander 
who  first  spoke  to  the  negro,  and  who,  the  r';ader  will  recollect,  th'-ef.t- 
ened  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  "  procee'1  towards  yen  cl  fl"  with  one  hun- 
dred of  our  clan,  where,  no  doubt,  you  will  be  f  reed  to  renmin  ;  im- 
mediately order  a  retreat,  and  speed  hither,  when  we  shall  be  ready  to 
receive  the  pursuers. 

•he  recklesH  men  proceeded  as  they  were  desired,  and  the  main 
body  rtmai  ed  in  anxious  expectation  of  what  the  result  would  be. 
They  strained  their  e>es  in  the  direction  they  had  taken,  and  could 
perceive  the  clansmen  reach  the  clifT. 

A  man  daitcd  fron)  behind  a  rock,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
They  were  no-'  igno  ant  of  wliat  parsed,  until  they  heard  a  shrill  whistle. 
Scarcely  did  he  remove  the  whistle  from  his  mouth  when  a  figure 
darted  fro-n  among  Sir  Roiuld's  followers,  and  with  a  wide  fweep  of 
his  broadsword  cleaved  him  to  the  brain.  The  clansmen  now  made  a 
r>A*I»  wyv^ida  wtiew  tj>9         8toQdj  Uiey -tfer^  imm«at.*it«\^ 


pursued  by  about  twenty  of  their  enemies,  who,  on  seeiag  their  large 
number,  raised  an  echo  of  whistles,  which  soon  brought  the  whole  clan 
to  the  rescue. 

"  By  Heaven  i"  said  Sir  Ronald,  "tfeey  muster  strongly  ;  yet  a  little 
skilful  management  on  our  part  will  overcome  them.  Look  to  your 
arms,  my  friends,  and  see  all  be  ready  for  in-  tant  use." 

Sir  Ronald,  on  seeing  his  men  pursued  by  so  many,  drew  his  fol- 
lowers behind  the  rocks,  and  left  his  remaining  followers  to  retreat  be- 
yond  where  he  lay.  The  clan  of  Locheil,  on  perceivii  g  the  small 
number  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  expecting  a  rich  booty  with  their 
capture,  rushed  after  them  without  reflection. 

The  plan  of  Sir  Ronald — namely,  his  removal  behind  the  rocks,  was 
a  skilful  n  aFiCiPUvre  on  his  part;  for  hi*  men,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
retreated  far  beyond  where  he  lay  concealed.  They  were  quickly  lol- 
lowed  by  the  yellinz  clan  of  Locheil.  Now  Sir  Ronald  gave  the  word 
to  advance,  and  his  clan,  with  a  wild  yell,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their 
comrades. 

The  clan  of  Locheil,  confused  and  surprised,  found  themselves  com- 
plete y  surrounded  by  between  three  and  four  hundred  warriors. 

Sir  Roderick  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  followers  inactive  ;  every  mo- 
ment he  expected  to  see  a  fresh  reinforcement  rush  from  behind  the 
rocks.  Part  of  his  clan,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  threw 
down  the'r  arms,  and  declared  themselves  prisoners. 

As  yet,  however,  the  chief  of  Lccheil  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
who  the  commander  of  the  men  who  now  confronted  him  might  be ; 
neither  did  he  perceive  what  was  going  on  among  his  rebellious  com- 
rades until  they  we  e  fairly  bound  and  taken  prisoners.  When,  at 
length,  he  did  perceive  the  number  of  his  clan  decrease,  believing  them 
to  be  seized,  regardless  of  opposition,  he  shouted  out  in  a  voice  that 
echoed  far  among  the  mountains, — 

"  Faithful  clansmen  of  Locheil,  forward  I  charge  ye,  to  the  rescue  of 
your  comrades." 

Shouts,  roars,  and  yells,  rent  the  air,  as  the  enemy  rushed  on  the 
clan  of  Ben  Appian,  who  stood  calm  and  collected,  ready  to  receive 
them.  Ere,  however,  they  could  reach  them,  a  volley  of  arrows  darted 
through  the  midst  of  them,  which  did  great  dcbtruction  to  the  eieemy. 
Oaths,  imprecations,  and  groans  of  the  wounded  rent  the  air,  and  as 
the  clans  rushed  to  clo»e  quarters,  the  struggle  became  desperate.  Now 
they  close  in  fearful  and  deadly  strife,  blows  are  showered  in  on  all 
sides,  each  man  selects  his  adversary,  nor  does  he  abandon  the  fearful 
struggle  which  ensues,  until  his  adversary  has  fallen ;  and  then,  blood- 
thirsty, like  a  roaring  Hon,  he  seeks  a  new  victim. 

The  enemies  of  the  clan  of  Ben  Appian  weie  fast  disappearing  before 
the  well  directed  and  steady  aim  of  their  foes;  and  it  was  evident  to 
Locheil,  that  if  he  did  not  execute  some  manoeuvre  to  his  advantage, 
he  would  soon  be  compelled  to  deliver  himself  prisoner.  Placing, 
therefore,  a  horn  to  his  lips,  he  sounded  a  shrill  blast,  which  produced 
an  immediate  stillness ;  all  looked  in  the  direction  of  where  he  stood, 
and  he  raised  his  hand,  and  waved  a  white  flag.  All  stood  still--he 
strode  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  eagerly  ran  his  eyes  tbrough 
the  frowning  clansn  en,  until  he  was  blasted  by  the  sight  of  Sir  Ronald 
Appian,  the  man  he  had  so  much  cause  to  fear.  He  staggered  back  a 
few  paces,  and  for  some  moments  looked  aghast.  At  length  recovering 
himself,  he  said,  in  accents  of  mingled  rage  and  fear,— - 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Sir  Ronald  Appian,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this,  thy  sudden  appearance  before  me  ?  Art  thou  an  apparition,  or 
art  thou  human  ?  Have  I  done  aught  te  merit  this  usage,  or  say,  what 
is  thy  purpose  1" 

Sir  Ronald  for  some  moments  regarded  him  with  a  stern  counte- 
nance, which  the  villain  quaUed  under ;  but  a  sudden  thought  struck 
him,  and  his  usual  aspect  of  ferocity  crossed  his  features,  as  he  said,— 

"  Sir  Ronald  Appian,  knowest  thou  not  thy  life  is  in  jeopardy,  and 
that  thou  art  declared  an  outlaw  ?  thou  hast  also  yet  to  learn  that  I  am 
placed  here  to  apprehend  any  of  thy  clan,  who  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  lurk  about  these  mountains,  and  now,  by  Heaven,  here  thou 
apjiearest  before,  with  thy  clan,  as  though  thou  droppest  down  from  the 
skies.  Thou  art  my  prisoner— I  arrest  thee  for  high  treason,  and  in  his 
majesty's  name.  1  command  thee  and  thy  clan  to  deliver  yourselves 
captives,  until  such  time  as  his  royal  majesty's  treops  airive  to  escort 
yon  to  his  presence.  Persevere  in  thy  rash  act,  and  1  summon  a  force 
which  will  cru  h  double  thy  amount  of  men." 

"  Vain  boaster,"  answered  Sir  Ronald  ;  "  if  thou  really  possessest 
the  power  which  thcu  speakest  of,  why  then  not  summon  thy  over- 
whelming force,  and  capture  us  without  further  bloodshed ;  but  I  have 
known  thee  ere  now  to  be  a  liar  and  deceiver.  From  the  time  I  disap- 
peared from  my  castle,  u  >  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  not  been  Igno- 
rant (f  one  transaction  which  transpired;  a  few  incidents,  to  your  con- 
fusion and  shame,  I  will  relate." 

Here  the  chieftain  related  what  transpired  after  King  James  s  tcces- 
aion,  up  to  when  he  was  wounded  by  Roy  of  Glendovan,  and  deolawj* 
ouiljiw  b^'  Jfiaea.  »  ^tdftUwi  ^Wct\  J.oUieii       tyo  ^aipWly  V^^r*  <«? 
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and  which  so  exasperated  him,  that  be  was  about  hewing  Sir  Rotiald 
down,  until  he  looked  and  perceived  the  frowning  and  grinning  faces 
which  surrounded  him,  as  though  they  waited  a  signal  to  tear  him  into 
atoms. 

"  And  now,"  concluded  Sir  Ronald,  "  thy  base  and  cowardly  cha- 
racter lies  open  before  us.  Away  to  thy  men,  for  if  thou  tarry  here 
mucu  longer,  I  fear  the  result,  and  prepare  theiu  lor  instant  acion,  for, 
by  Heaven  I  swear,  that  ere  sunset,  either  clan  shaU  be  extinct." 

"  Then  be  it  as  you  wish,"  roared  Locheil,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 
"  I  will  stand  while  one  of  my  clan  remains  by  me,  and  when  that  one 
falls,  prepare  for  the  worst  " 

The  conflict  was  then  renewed  with  tenfold  fury. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  closed, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  opposed ; 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew, 
The  sounding  shafts  in  iron  tempests  flew; 
■fe.'.         Victors  and  ranquished  join  promiscuous  cries, 
And  thrilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  occuned  to  the  chieftain  of  Ben  Appian, 
that  his  latter  engajjement  witti  Sir  Roderick  was  not  so  successful  as  his 
former.  With  dismay  he  beheld  his  faithful  clansmen  hewn  down 
before  the  terrible  attacks  of  the  enemy;  in  vain  they  rallied,  and 
rushed  on  to  the  attack — all  fell. 

"  Heaven  help  me  in  this  hour  of  need,"  murmured  the  exhausted 
chieftain,  as  he  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  his  foes,  closely  followed  by 
his  few  remaining  faithful  followers. 

"  Hurrah  for  victory,  and  a  fee,  merry  life  !"  shouted  the  chief  of 
Locheil,  as  he  beheld  with  joy  the  asceiidancy  he  was  gaining  on  his 
unfortunate  enemy.  "  Strike  to  your  victim's  heart,  brave  men,  and 
let  no  puling  feeling  stay  your  hand." 

"  He,  at  least,  shall  not  escape  me,"  muttered  Sir  Ronald,  as  he 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  loading  it  with  the  identical  bullet, 
which  the  reader  will  remember  he  picked  up  on  the  rocks,  he  placed 
it  in  Buch  a  position  in  his  belt,  that  he  might  grasp  it  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

The  chieftain  of  Ben  Appian  was  about  to  jump  over  a  prostrate  heap 
of  his  ill-fated  clan,  to  try  a  last  effort  to  obtain  the  ascendanc),  (an 
effort  which  mutt  have  destroyed  himself  and  his  remaining  friends, 
consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  who  btiU  fought  desperately, 

Showering  their  blows  like  wintry  rain," 

who,  as  they  perceived  death  staging  them  in  the  face,  renewed  their 
fierce,  but  unavailing  efforts  to  free  themselves,  for  they  were  oppo.-ed 
by  upwards  of  one  hundred  foes),  when  the  enlivening  tones  of  the 
piped,  at  a  short  distance  off,  struck  on  his  ear.  On  looking  in  the 
direction,  he  beheld  a  legion  of  mountaineers,  ascending  a  hill,  their 
pennons  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  at  scarce  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

Faint  and  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  the  chieftain  groaned  aloud, 
and  staggered  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  jaded  companions,  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  support  his  drooping  master ;  his  remaining  strengt«h 
would  inevitably  be  exhausted  on  this  latter  medicated  attack,  for  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  would  not  die  unrevenged,  as 
his  pistol  was  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand;  but  now,  as  this  host  ap- 
peared before  him,  he  firmly  believed  them  to  be  the  force  Roderick 
before  spoke  of,  and  he  gave  up  all  for  lost. 

Sir  Roderick  seemed  to  be  no  less  surprised,  for  he  and  his  clan 
starea  aghast.  Alarm  and  apprebension  sat  on  his  brow,  as  he  viewed 
the  coming  squadron,  whose  gay  and  martial  air  failed  not  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  animation  and  delight;  he  became  painfully  awa.e  that  his 
hour  was  come. 

When  the  chief  of  Ben  Appian  again  raised  his  head  to  view  the 
coming  clan,  a  loud  cry  of  joy  escaped  him. 

"  Saved,  saved  !"  he  exclaimed  joyfully;  "  by  all  my  hopes  of  future 
happiness,  it  is  young  Roj  of  Glendsvan  and  his  clan." 

"  D  n — lost  \"  muttered  Locheil. 

A  faint  shout  burst  from  the  exhausted  clansmen  of  Sir  Ronald,  and 
each  man  seemed  inspired  with  fresh  glory,  on  perceiving  the  warlike 
march  of  young  Roy's  clan. 

In  a  short  Sj/ace  of  time  he  was  warmly  embracing  his  youthful  friend, 
"  who  came,"  he  said,  "  lor  the  purpose  of  extirpating  a  ruthless 
mouHtain  robber,  who,  for  his  ati ocious  and  murderous  deeds,  gained 
himself  the  application  of  '  assassin.' " 

"  Heaven  has  surely  ordained  this  meeting,"  said  Sir  Ronald;  "  were 
It  not  for  thy  timely  appearance  before  us,  we  would,  ere  now,  be  cap- 
tives In  that  villain's  hands.  Look  yonder,"  he  said,  pointing  to  whire 
Locheil  stood  in  an  attitude  of  despondency;  "note  him  well,  and 
beihlnk  you  of  the  title  of  the  villain  that  possesses  that  countenance." 

Roy  looked  In  the  direction  Sir  Ronald  pointed  out,  and  when  his 
eye  lighted  on  Roderick,  he  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder, — 

"  H»:  by  the  eternal  powers,  the  vUlmn  Locheil;  he  who  carried  off 


luy  beloved  Isabelle,  ana  wiio,  1  tiave  every  rtason  to  believe,  was  the 
cause  of  my  sisttr's  rt  sappearance." 

So  saying,  without  further  explanation,  he  ru>^hed  over  to  where  Sir 
Roderick  of  Louhiel  was  standing  and  sl.outed  to  his  tremblinti  au  ;ito  ; — 
*'  Villain,  nji-screant,  disgrace  to  mankind,  relea.>e  thj  female  captives, 
or,  by  Heaven,  this  moment  is  your  last ;  what  " 

He  was  here  interru|'lea  by  a  loud  shriek,  and,  on  lo  king  rornd,  he 
beheld  two  maidens  swiftly  advancing  towaids  them.  The  eiiief  of 
Ben  Appian  rushed  to  meet  them. 

"  Elizabeth  of  Giendovfin,"  cried  he,  embracing  her  ;  "  tell  me,  for 
Heaven's  sake  tell  me,  what  or  my  daughter,  IsabeLe,  for  I  deemed  her 
to  be  thy  compavion  when  first  I  observed  you." 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  loid,"  said  the  tiembUig  maiden,  "  look 
not  so  wildly  on  me ;  I  know  nought  of  my  young  friei  d,  Ibabt  lle. 
She  was  rescued  f  om  a  villain's  hands  about  two  months  s.nce,  1  Ima- 
gined, by  thte;  but  I  thank  Heaven  for  this  timely  deliverance,  loi  I 
was  well  nigh  falling  a  sacrifice  to  a  monster." 

So  saying,  she  ru.^hed  over  to  embrace  her  biother,  leaving  Sir  Ronald 
in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  t,n  madness.  At  lenfitli,  ar  uting  himself, 
he  made  a  sudden  rush  towards  Lochiel,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throatj 
he  cried,  in  a  voice,  full  of  emotion  and  rage  : — 

"  Villain !  this  moment  is  your  last,  unless  you  inform  me  where  to 
find  my  daughter." 

**  Reieas«  my  throat,"  groaned  the  suffocating  wretch. 

The  chief  released  h  s  grasp,  and  then  Lochiel  said, — 

"  Thy  daughter  was  rescued  from  me  some  time  since  by  a  band  of 
desperadoes,  as  1  was  conducting  her  thither  with  yonder  maidens  j 
tre  they  had  time  to  rescue  them  I  was  rein  oiced;  and  ^ad  they  not 
sent  the  girl  away  before  the  remainder  of  my  fi  hewers  joined  ui€,  by 
Heaven  I  would  not  have  parted  with  her  so  easily.  Now,  it  is  but 
too  evident  she  is  murdered,  for  what  use  could  she  be  to  a  band  of 
wandering  bandits." 

"  All  is  lost  now,"  groaned  Sir  Ronald,  in  heart-rending  accents,  as 
he  sunk  back,  fainting,  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  followers. 

"  Sir  Roi.ald,  for  Heaven's  sake,  look  up,  hear  u  e.  Good  God,  he 
is  dead.  Seize  yon  villain  ;  let  him  not  escape."  cried  the  young  chief, 
in  a  piteous  voice,  as  he  stooped  over  the  prostfate  form  ot  Sir  Ronald. 
"  Rouse  thee,  Sir  Ronald  ;  I.vabelle  shall  be  rescued,  even  if  ail  Scotland 
should  be  searched.   1  iijyself  " 

"  Who  speaks  of  rescuing  Isabelle?"  murmured  Sir  Ronald,  opening 
his  eyes,  and  staring  wildly  about  him, 

"  Ah,  Roy,  is  that  you,  my  boy  ?  Good  Heaven,  what  will  become 
of  me  ;  on  this  day's  issue  my  hopes  rested ;  now  they  are  bla.sted  at  the 
moment  when  I  thought  my  happiness  c>  mplete.    God  help  roe," 

CompobC  thyself.  Sir  RonalJ,"  sa.d  the  joung  man  j  "  and  jet  rest 
assured,  if  she  be  in  Scotland  she  shall  he  found.  In  the  meantime, 
what  meanest  thou  to  do  with  yonder  villain?" 

"  Deliver  hhu  over  to  royal  vengeance  for  his  many  atrocious  crimee," 
answered  Sir  Ronald. 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  depart  hence  the  better,"  remarked  the  young 
chief.  "  We  will  comrsence  at  once  our  attempt  to  secure  our  captives.** 

The  two  chieftains  now  advanced  towards  Locheil  and  his  reiuaining 
followers,  and  Roy,  addressing  him,  said, — 

"  Sir  Roaerick  of  Lochiel,  we,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  arrest  thee 
of  high  treason  ;  and  summon  thee,  forthwith,  to  appear  immediately 
before  his  royal  presence,  where  tin>u  wilt  be  judged,  and  mercifully 
treated,  according  to  the  many  charges  which  will  be  brou{ihi  against 
thee.  We,  therefore,  expect  no  opposition  on  thy  part  to  the  securing 
of  thy  person,  and  that  of  thy  followers." 

"  At  least,"  said  Lochiel,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  rage ;  *'  restore 
me  yonder  followers,  which  were  so  treacherously  detaireo  at  the  com- 
mencing of  our  meeting,  and  in  (pen  battle,  even  against  thy  fearful 
odds,  give  us  one  chance  of  liberty." 

"  No,"  shouted  a  voice,  as,  advancing  from  among  the  followers,  which 
he  pointed  out,  came  a  mountaineer,  whe  had  ovtrt  eard  the  lortgoing 
demand,  "  such  a  chance  must  be  denied  thee.  Thou  knowest,  chief- 
tain of  Lochiel,  that  thy  commands  were  ever  irksom-j  to  us,  and  that 
we  never  obeyed  them  with  the  alacrity  ol  laithlul  clansmen.  And 
why,  ihinkest  thou,  did  we  not  cheerfully  obey  thee  ?  because  thou 
wert  a  murderer,  and  we  liked  not  thy  deeds.  Now  here,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven,"  he  cjLtinued,  advancing  towards  his  comraues,  •'  \vc  are  ail 
iea6y  and  willii  g  to  sweai  allegiance  to  the  ch  ef  of  Ben  Appian.  Long 
have  we  wished  for  this  hour  to  arrive  ;  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
Sir  Ronald  to  consent,  and  bind  oui selves  to  him  for  ever  " 

After  some  hesitation,  they  were  released.  Each  man  ^ot  pessess'oa 
of  Lis  swoid,  and  dropping  on  their  knees,  they  c.ossed  iheir  weapoui, 
and  swore  the  lerrible  oath. 

"  At  least,"  reared  the  vanquished  chief,  in  a  paroxysm  cf  rage,  "  I 
shall  not  ale  wholly  unrevenged." 

He  drew  a  pistol  as  he  spoke,  and  fired  at  random  towards  the  two 
trembling  maidens.    With  a  loud  shriek  both  fell.    The  ball  gia:(,e^ 
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tbe  shoulder  of  Elizabeth,  and  entered  the  breast  af  her  ill-fated 
companion. 

"  Coward,  monster,  villain !"  shrieked  Roy  of  Glendovan,  springing 
fftrward  with  his  drawn  sword ;  "  draw  and  defend  thy  worthless  life, 
for,  if  thou  hadst  ten  thousand  lives,  all  should  perish.  Have  at  thee, 
coward." 

"  Now,"  cried  the  ohief  of  Ben  Appian,  rushing  between  the  rival 
chiefs  ere  they  had  time  to  cross  swords,  "  now  hast  thou  added  one 
more  hideous  crime  to  the  enormous  list  thou  hast  before  thee.  Thou 
Shalt  never  commit  another — die." 

And  the  chief  of  Locheil  fell  dead,  with  a  bullet  from  Ben  Appian's 
pistol  through  his  heart. 

"  I  had  rather  have  offered  him  a  chance  of  his  life,"  said  the  chief 
of  Glendovan.  •<  In  the  meantime,  let  us  see  to  the  state  of  the 
wounded  females." 

Elizabeth  sat,  pale  and  smarting  under  a  slight  wound  in  her 
shoulder,  which  had  been  carefully  bandaged  by  one  of  the  clansmen, 
while  the  other  maiden  was  stretched  lifeless  on  the  .ground. 

As  the  young  chieftain  was  diligently  tending  his  woimded  sister, 
Sir  Ronald  w^s  issuing  the  necessary  orders  for  their  depaiture. 

"  Some  of  ye  collect  our  wounded  comiianions  ;  and  ye,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  his  new  clan.>,men,  "  bring  forward  the  treasures  of  your 
late  master,  that  we  rr  ay  restore  comfort  to  the  indigent  peasants  as  we 
proceed  tovvards  Stirling." 

About  fifty  wounded  men  were  collected,  and  carried  into  the  cave, 
Where  they  remained  until  sufficiently  recovered  to  join  their  comrades. 
Immense  wealth  wa?  brought  forward,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,'  the 
clans  were  arranged  and  ready  to  inarch.  An  embassy  was  despatched 
to  Inform  Kiiig  James  of  the  app-oach  ©f  Sir  Ronald  Appian,  and  all  were 
Joyful  exce.t  that  chief;  though,  to  outward  appearances,  he  looked 
Joyous  and  happy." 

There  were  times,  however,  as  they  journeyed  onward,  that  Sir  Ronald 
entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  At  such  times  he  would  droop  his 
head,  and  heart-rending  thoughts  would  crowd  through  his  mind  con- 
cerning the  f.dte  of  his  beloved  daughter.  Regardless  of  the  affectionate 
looks  of  his  cUnsmen,  he  would  thus  journey  on,  until  the  consoling 
voice  of  his  young  Jriend  would  arouse  him.  Thus  did  their  journey 
continue,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  blessings  and  well  wishes  of 
the  poor  peasantry,  upon  whom  the  chiefs  very  liberally  bestowed  part 
of  the  ill  g:^tten  money  which  once  was  the  property  of  Locheil. 

At  length,  after  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  they  suddenly  turned  a 
mountain  pass,  and  beheld,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  towering  to  the 
skies,  tne  massy  frowning  turrets  and  time-blackened  battlements  of 
the  magnificent  castle  of  Stirling,  The  instant  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  garrison  of  soldiers  that  was  stationed  there,  they  were  saluted  by 
a  thundering  volley  of  cannon,  whieh  raised  terrific  echoes  around.  Sir 
Ronald  and  his  friend  returned  the  salute,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
whsle  party, 'mid  the  thrilling  music  of  their  pipes,  entered  the  spacious 
court-yard  ot  the  immense  pile  of  building. 

Sir  Ronald  had  scarcely  entered  the  courtyard,  ere  a  herald  approached 
him  with  a  summons  from  the  king,  desiring  his  immedia.e  presence 
before  him. 

Leaving  his  young  friend  to  see  after  the  refreshing  of  the  two  clans, 
he  immediately  followed  his  conductor,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the 
cou  cil  chamber,  and  before  King  James.  He  bowed  gracefully  to  the 
lords  of  the  court  on  entering  the  hall,  and  a  buzz  of  admiration  ran 
through  the  assembled  nobles  as  they  all  returned  his  salute.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne  with  a  graceful  gait,  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  present,  and  dropping  on  one  knee,  he  awaited  the  monarch's 
pleasure  to  break  the  silence,  which  did  not  continue  long.  The  firs-t 
Words  of  his  majesty  were, — 

"  Speak,  Sir  Ronald  Appian !  thou  hast  free  permission." 

Low  and  sorrowful  were  the  tones  with  which  tbe  chieftain  spoke, 
which  roused  the  pity,  and  gained  the  interest  of  all  pre  ent. 

"  Pardon,  my  liege,"  he  said,  "  pardon  an  unoffending  subject, 
whose  wrings  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  whose  only  crime,  if  it 
may  be  called  such,  was  too  great  grief  and  despair  for  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved daughter.  I  trust,  my  liege  and  lords,  that  my  short  tale,  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  relate,  will  suffice  to  wipe  from  my  honour 
whatever  stain  that  might  have  cabt  upon  it.    If  " 

"  Hold!"  cried  King  James,  ttaning  from  his  seat,  and  descending 
to  where  Sir  Ronald  stood.  "  Thou  cravest  our  pardon ;  and  for  what  ? 
Bethink  thee,  didst  thou  do  aught  to  offend  thyself  ?  If  so,  relate  it  to 
us,  and  we  shall  consider  about  thy  pardon,  for  thou  hast  done  naught 
to  offend  us  ;  if  thou  didst,  thou  hast  our  free  pardon.  But  we  are  all 
impatient  to  hear  thy  wonderful  tale." 

"  Wonderful,  my  Hege,  it  is  not?"  replied  Sir  Ronald  ;  "'tig  but  an 
uninierehiing  one ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  thou  shalt  hear  it." 

The  chieftain  then  related  all  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with,  commencing  from  where  he  disappeared,  at  early  morn,  to  his 
flbootmg  the  chief  of  Locheil,  at  which  part  the  Vine's  brow  lowered. 


"  Thou  should'st  have  brought  him  before  us,  that  we  m^ht  judge 
him  according  to  his  deserts,"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  Such  was  my  intention,  sire,"  said  Sir  Ronald;  "but,  as  we  were 
I  about  to  seize  and  secure  him  and  the  remains  of  his  clan,  he  drew  the 
,  pistol  I  before  spoke  of;  and  fearhig  lest  more  harm  would  be  done 
at  his  hands,  I  dispatched  him  at  once," 

"'Tis  no  matter  now;  thou  hast  free  pardon,"  said  James  ;  "  but  In- 
form us  what  plans  hast  thou  in  thy  mind  concerning  the  rescue  of 
thy  daughter  Isabella  ?" 

"  Alas !  I  have  none  as  yet,  sire,"  answered  the  chief.  "  V/ere  I  to 
know  into  whose  hands  she  has  fallen,  by  Heaven  I  would  rescue  her, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

"Then,  Sir  Ronald  Appian,"  cried  King  James,  "rf  our  nev^s  avails 
thee  aught,  we  can  inform  thee  of  the  miscreant^  who  holds  thy  daughter 
captive." 

"Ha! — then,  thank  Heaven,  she  will  be  saved,"  cried  Sir  Ronald. 
"  Inform  me,  your  majesty,  who  the  villain  is,  that  I  may  immediately 
away,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  on  him." 

"  Patience,  sir  chieftain,  patience  !"  answered  King  James,  with 
most  provoking  coolness,  which  almost  maddened  Sir  Ronald  ;  "  thou 
hast  not  yet,  after  thy  long  march,  refreshed  thyself;  to-morrow, 
when  thou  art  propeily  restored  from  the  effects  of  thy  fatigue,  thou 
shalt  know  all,  By-the  bye,  bethink  thee,  rememberest  thou  certain 
mysterious  words,  in  the  latter  proclamation,  concerning  ample  satisfac- 
tion for  the  loss  of  thy  daughter  ?" 

"  That  do  I,  your  majesty,"  answered  Sir  Ronald;  "but  even  those 
I  can  remain  in  ignorance  of  until  another  time,  so  thou  puttest  me  in 
possession  of  who  the  villain  is,  that  detains  my  only  joy." 

The  piteous  tone  in  which  he  said  these  words,  moved  the  king,  and 
he  said, — "  Then  thou  shalt  be  made  acquainted  with  all  we  possess 
concerning  her.    What  ho,  there  !" 

The  lords  of  the  court  now  fell  back  on  either  side,  and  a  passage 
was  cleared  from  the  front  of  the  throne  to  the  wainscoting  of  the  op- 
posite wall ;  at  the  same  time  a  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  young 
lady,  beautifully  attired,  attended  on  either  side  by  a  female,  entered 
the  council-hall,  and  advanced  towards  where  Sir  Ronald  was  standing. 
Scarcely  had  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  advancing  maidens,  than  a  cry  of 
joy  escaped  his  lips,  and  he  remained  transfixed  with  astonishment.  It  > 
was  his  daughter ! 

A  tear  started  to  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  warriors,  as  they  witnessed 
the  affecting  scene  that  followed.  They  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Roy  of  Glendovan.  He  started  back  aghast.  "  Good  Heaven," 
said  he,  "  what  do  I  behold  ?" 

"  My  daughter— my  beloved  daughter  !"  shrieked  Sir  Ronald,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  joy.    "  My  liege  and  lords,  allow  me  to  present  the  chief 
of  Glendovan  to  you,  as  my  future  son-in-law ;  and  welt  worthy  they  are  < 
of  each  other  !" 

"Then,"  said  James,  "  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  rescuing  her  from 
the  hands  of  assassins,  let  us  also  see  her  united  to  the  man  she  loves ' 
What  say  you,  my  lords  ?" 

The  lords  all  bowed  assent,  and  Sir  Ronald,  having  no  objection  t; 
the  proposal,  they  proceeded  in  procession  towards  the  chapel,  where, 
in  a  short  time,  Isabella  became  the  Lady  of  Glendovan.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  memorable  day,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  continued 
roar  of  artillery  from  the  battlements  of  the  kingly  walls  of  Stirling. 
******* 

Once  more  did  the  lion  banner  of  Ben  Appian  wave  proudly  over  the 
keep  of  Appian  Castle.  Once  more  did  Sir  Ronald  reign  sole  master 
over  the  suirounding  peasantry,  who,  contented  and  happy  under  such 
a  good  master,  lived  in  uninterrupted  felicity.  And  lastly,  though 
not  least,  once  more  did  Sir  Ronald  live  in  real  happiness,  in  the 
society  of  his  beloved  daughter  and  sons,  who  never  passed  a  day  with- 
out spending  the  best  part  of  it  in  his  company. 

Daily,  nay,  even  hourly,  did  soldiers  flock  round  the  standard  of  Ben 
Appian  ;  and,  about  two  months  after  his  re-establishment  in  his  castle,  ' 
no  two  clansmen  throughout  Scotland  could  muster  a  stronger  force  | 
than  Sir  Ronald  Ben  Appian.  I 

About  a  year  after  the  marriage  of  the  happy  couple,  when  a  young  1 
heir  was  brought  forward,  the  chief  of  Glendovan  had  it  brought  into  | 
the  centre  of  his  clan,  and  with  loud  shouts  of  joy,  the  faithful  clan  | 
vowed  fidelity  and  eternal  faithfulBess  to  the  young  Roy  of  Glendovan.  I 


Hanover.— The  military  establishment  is  40,000  infantry,  2,700 
cavalrj',  and  18,0K)0  militia,  or  landwehr.  All  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
from  the  age  of  17  to  that  of  50,  without  exception,  are  liable  to  serve 
in  the  landsturm,  or  local  militia.  There  are  ten  garrison  towns.  The 
manufactures  connected  with  the  army  are  one  of  small  arms  at  Heroz- 
berg,  one  of  gunpowder  at  Hersew,  and  a  cannon-foundfiy  in  Hanover. 

Lord  Burleigh. — That  great  and  wise  minister  was  used  to  say, — 
"  I  will  never  trust  any  man  not  of  sound  religton ;  for  he  that  is  flilse 
t9  God  can  never  be  true  to  man." 
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their  meditation,  to  attain  the  exalted  happiness  of  being  beloved  by  a 
Sylphid  or  Salamandrine. 


_  "  My  mother,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  virtue,  and  my  only 
sister,  a  young  maid  the  exact  copy  of  the  former  both  in  mind  and 
person,  were  alone  excepted  from  my  general  aversion  to  the  sex ;  the 
first,  becaase  I  was  persuaded  she  wa3  herself  of  this  etherial  race, 


THE  DUUID; 

OR,  THE  SYLPHID  AND  THE  STATUE. 
{Continued  from  our  la^i.) 

"  Cala.ir^s  aided  me  to  dress,  and  with  his  own  hands  bound  on  the  '  I'T,v^"  !u  superiority  over  all  other  women  whom  I  had  "beheld 
misk,  which  was  so  artfully  made,  and  fif.^d  so  closely  to  my  visage,    testified  for  her  ^'^""^  which  a  man  so  wise  as  my  father 

tbat  none  would  have  suspected  that  it  was  false,  withoui  a  very  near  I  f/^Jl!^^  ;  ,  ^ 

and  earnest  scrutiny  i     ^  ^  education  in  the  solitary  house  of  a  Druid  gave  me  but  rar» 

••'I  see  inquiries  floating  on  thy  tongue,'  said  Calasiris,  when  he  i  fl^ ITJ'!1^'''7  of  seeing  her,  and  contributed  to  confirm  this 
l^dthus  equipped  me;  'but  ask  me  no  questions;  only  trust  thyself  '  his  amiable  and  adorable  woman  as 

to  thy  desti-ny.  Do  not  desert  thyself,  and  thy  genius  will  not  abandon  '  1 '  elementary  fair  became  more 

"  strong  and  embodied,  and  operated  more  sensibly  on  my  heart.  The 

accounts  which  I  had  heard  of  the  depraved  manners  of  the  women 
who  resided  in  the  cities  around  me,  nourished  my  contempt  and  aver- 
sion for  the  females  of  my  own  species,  and  threw  me  entirely  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  invisible  world. 


Farewell,  Osmandyas  !  we 


thee.    My  heart  forebodes  thy  success 
sliall  again  see  each  other.' 

With  these  words  he  embraced  me  with  paternal  tenderness,  and 
neommended  me  to  begin  my  journey.  I 

"  A  year  has  revolved  since  I  left  Memohis.    The  difficulties  and  I     <i  nr      4.        ^  /.  •  , 

dangers  that  I  have  encountered  would  have  probably  subd^^^^  at  length  an  instinctive  disgust. 

coDstancr,  and  induced  me  to  return,  had  I  been  in  pursuit  of  a   Z  Jr  T        ^'"f^^^'^^^      ^"d."'^^;«^fy  t"^e  their  society.  My 
diadem  :  bat  what  I  sought  could  not  in  the  estimation  of  my  heart  be   Jl!;  <TL  l^T'nVTT  '"P'^'^'""' 
purchased  too  highly,    f  should  be  rewarded  by  attaining  t 'e  original   Te^'tS,  overcom^  if         '   '  '^-^PP'^^-^  ^^^ouxed  by  every 

of  my  charming  statue.    I  had  the  promise  of  this  from  a  man  whose  ' n  nr     ■  ^    .       ■'  ^ 

words  had  ever  been  considered  by  me  as  oracle,  and"  ?eu"nfid;:  i  f^^^inrr^wftirth^  In'Zcl  'Tt'"'  i-ensihility, 
of  a  happy  event,  though  the  way  to  it  ^.as  dark  and  incomprehensible  i  gut  re  t  J  Z^^^ 

Jtsut  neuner  reason  nor  raillery  effected  any  changd  m  my  sentiments. 
My  father,  I  thought,  only  op{;osed  my  inclination  to  ascertain  its 
force,  and  my  sister,  though  I  loved  her  most  affectionately,  had  little 
weight  with  me;  her  intimacy  with  various  daughters  of  earth  seemin" 


to  me.  This  morning  I  had  expended  roy  last  drachma,  and  th£  tower 
had  yet  eluded  my  search.  Unexpectedly  I  lighted  on  it  during  the 
Btorm,  and  in  it  on  a  friend,  whom  I  had  not  hoped  for :  but,  alas  ! 
the  object  of  my  wishes  " 

"  J«,  perhaps  nearer  than  thou  thinkest,"  interrupted  the  youth  of 
the  tower.  "  At  least  thou  hast  reason  to  hope  so,  since  hitherto  every- 
thing has  corresponded  to  the  predictions  of  thy  venerable  parent. 
"Would  to  Heaven  I  had  no  greater  cause  for  despair  than  thou  !  Thou 
canst  not  be  more  happy  in  the  vivified  arms  of  thy  beloved  image, 
than  I  have  becH,  and  might  still  be,  had  not  my  own  folly— for  why 
should  I  accuse  destiny?— by  depriving  me  of  her,  whom  alone  I  love, 
rendered  me  the  most  miserable  of  mortals." 

The  youth  of  the  tower,  as  with  half  suppressed  voice  he  uttered  this 
•elf-reproach,  reclined  his  face  against  a  cushion,  on  which  he  leaned, 
to  conceal  a  flood  of  tears  which,  spite  of  his  resistance,  gushed  from 
him.  Osmandyas  was  so  affected  by  the  grief  of  his  young  friend, 
that  he  forgot  his  own.  He  approached  him,  caught  his  hand,  which 
hung  mournfully  down,  pressed  it  with  affectionate  warmth,  and  re- 
mained some  time  silent  before  him. 

Tae  lovely  youth  did  not  remaui  long  insensible  to  the  sympathy  of 
his  new  friend;  he  seemed  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  exerted 
himself  to  rise  above  it.  When  at  length  Osmandyas  perceived  him 
more  composed  and  serene,  he  said,  "  it  is  sometimes  an  alleviation  for 
an  opcressed  heart  to  unload  its  cares  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend.  If 
thou  thinkest  thyself  able  fo  sustain  the  pain  of  recollection,  reveal  to 
me  the  subject  of  the  sorrow  that  consumes  thee.  Perhaps  thy  situa- 
tion it  less  desperate  than  thy  fears  represent  it.  Peihaps  the  eye 
of  friendship  may  discern  means  of  relief,  where  thou  canst  perceive 
none." 

"  Hear  my  tale,"  answered  the  youth,  "  and  judge  if  my  case  be 
not  hopeless.  I  have  promised  thee  my  history,  thy  frankness  has  left 
me  uo  right  to  be  reserved,  and  it  is  ever  a  consolation  to  the  miser- 
able to  converse  with  a  sensible  being  of  their  former  felicity. 

"  Nature  hus  endowed  me  with  a  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  and 
an  inclination  rather  to  seek  my  happiness  in  an  ideal  worid  of  fancy's 
creation,  than  in  the  narrow  earthly  circle  of  human  existence.  My 
education  fostered  this  tendency,  since,  though  of  noble  race,  I  was 


to  render  her  unworthy  my  esteem. 

"  Eight  or  nine  weeks  have  now  past  since,  in  a  solitary  ramble 
among  these  regions,  a  white  dove  of  uncommon  beauty  rose  from  a 
bush  before  me.  Her  flights  were  so  short  and  low,  and  she  so  often 
suffered  nie  to  approach  almost  within  reach  of  her,  that  I  did  not 
despair  of  finally  oveitaking  her.  My  ho,  es  were  continually  dis- 
appointed and  continually  renewed,  and  I  followed  her  till  night  shel- 
tered her  from  my  views.  I  found  myself  in  so  thick  and  pathless  a 
wilderness,  that,  though  I  was  sensible  I  could  not  be  very  distant 
from  my  father's  mansion,  yet  I  could  no'  determine  its  direction.  It 
soon  grew  too  dark  for  me  to  think  of  returning;  les-t,  bewildered  as  I 
was,  I  might  probably  further  lose  myself,  and  I  apprehended  being 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  without  shelter,  when  I  was  led  by  a  sudden 
light  to  tfiis  tower.  I  entered,  and,  by  favour  of  a  gllimmering  lamp, 
perceived  the  staircase :  I  ascended  it,  and  arrived  at  this  chamber, 
which  I  found  illuminated  as  il  by  the  purple  of  the  morn.  But  I 
had  no  time  to  examine  into  this  phenomenon,  for  a  young  ifymph, 
who  lay  slumbering  on  this  couch,  atti  acted  my  whole  attention  as 
soon  as  I  cast  my  eyes  on  her.  A  long  robe  of  azure  silk  covered  her 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  It  was  forn:ed  in  the  Grecian  fashion, 
1  and  was  bound  with  a  starry  zodiac  beneath  her  booom,  the  beauties 

of  which  shone  through  a  veil  of  Tj  riaH  purple. 
1     "  A  Greek  would  have  imagined  himself  in  the  chamber  of  Aurora, 
I  but  my  instant,  and  only,  conception  was,  that  1  beheld  before  me  one 
of  those  divine  beings,  whose  mere  idea  had  for  several  years  turned. 
'  all  earthly  charms  into  deformities  in  my  eyes,  and  had  rendered  the 
most  beauteous  of  their  sex  odious  in  me. 

"  The  ineffable  emotions  that  this  heavenly  spectacle  excited  in  me, 
confirmed  me  in  my  conjecture.  I  felt  a  sweet  confusion  of  sentiments', 
an  alternate  succession  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  reverence  and  rapture, 
for  which  language  affords  no  suitable  exyressfons. 

"  There  are  feelings  so  exalted  and  rapturous,  and  which  so  com- 
pletely fill  the  soul,  that  they  leave  us  no  leisure  to  compute  time. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  my  emotions,  when,  having  by  degrees  ap- 

and  hardly 
two,  or  more 


'  It   iin   in  o#lif  irlo     or,,l   ,1.  "     ,  -    ou.-ii    viao    ijic  jiatuJC    yji   iijy    emoiions,    WneU,    Uavinff  t) 

■.  hen  ?  I^r?^^  d  a'  mar  Soora'st'r  n"  '^""-'^.^^''^^.'"f  "'r^'  ^"  Poached  the  slumbering  goddess.  I  stood  silent  motionles 
rrea V  n     ThU  Z  tt  ^'  f  ^''"T"  '°  ''^""5     ^'^^^^e  before  her.    I  know  not  if  I  were  one,  1 

:lf:l-„l'L'!  few  mortals  have  ever  |  hours  in  this  trance  of  admiration  anddelieht:  for.  wh. 


id  exalted  tenderneas,  than  myself.  About 
time,  among  a  collection  of  curious  manuscripts  ii;ade  by  my 
•■r  (the  chief  of  the  Druids  in  this  realm),  I  found  some  which 
■  d  of  the  hahiiants  of  the  several  dements;  an  intermediate  race  of 
,M  between  men  and  angels,  who,  when  I  became  in  these  books 
mted  with  them,  had  quite  other  charms  for  me  than  the  re- 
3  ^ents  of  ihi«  gross,  impure  earth. 

"  Juf-ge  if  the  pictures  I  here  met  of  the  etherial  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  the  elementary  nymphs  was  calculated  to  diminish  my  dista.ste 


and  was  it  then  but  a 


instant. 

"  Alas,  my  poor  friend!"  cried  Osmandyas. 
dream  ?" 

"  Quite  otherwise,"  replied  the  youth  of  the  tower  :  "  but  she  waked, 
raised  herself  from  the  couch,  observed  me  some  moments  with  atten- 
tion, and  then  making  a  motion  with  her  hand,  which  I  did  not  com- 
prehend, suddenly  vanished.  I  stood  in  an  instant  surrounded  with 
the  most  profouud  darkness,  and  ncemed  as  if  I  should  have  sunk  to 
the  ground  had  I  not  been  supported  by  invisible  hands.  F(,r  some 
moments  I  lost  all  perception,  and  when  I  regained  my  senses  found 


merce  with  the  daughters  of  men.  and  by  a  consecration  of  myself  to  |  emotions  she  had  infused  into  me. 
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"  I  left  the  tower,  and  returned  to  my  father's  mansion,  where  my 
absence  bad  caused  much  uneasiness.  I  told  how  I  had  been  led 
astray  find  benighted,  and  how  I  had  at  last  found  a  rained  tower, 
where  I  had  sheltered  myself  from  the  cold  and  damps.  No  one  knew 
of  fluch  a  tower;  but  all  observed  an  alteration  in  my  appearance,  and 
harassed  me  with  inquiries  concerning  what  had  happened  to  me, 

"  I  retired  to  my  room  as  soon  as  I  could  disengage  mysel'',  and 
paesed  the  day  in  reflections  on  my  adventure.  The  supposition  of 
my  having  had  little  rest  the  preceding  night  gave  me  a  pretence  for 
le&^iDg  the  tamily  early  In  the  evening;  but,  instead  of  seeking  my 
chamber,  I  hastened  to  the  forest,  and  endeavoured  as  well  as  the  twi- 
light perdiitted  to  pursue  the  path,  by  which  I  had  returned  from  the 
tower ;  but  the  increasing  obscurity  would  have  baffled  me,  and  pre- 
vented my  contiauing  any  constant  road,  had  I  not  seen  a  faint  light 
tefore  me,  which  I  resolved  to  make  my  guide.  It  continually  fled  as 
I  advanced,  and  in  a  short  time  conducted  me  within  sight  of  the  tov/er, 
■whtch  the  moon,  now  rising  above  the  trees,  pointed  out  to  rae  when 
the  light  was  vani-hed. 

"  Conceive  my  extacy,  when,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  paces,  I  saw  the  form,  that  had  so  enchanted  me  tlie  ensuing 
•evening,  seated  on  the  fragment  of  a  broken  column.  Her  dress  was 
the  same  as  before ;  but  her  veil  thrown  back  presented  me  a  more 
lovely  face,  as  I  thought,  though  I  could  not  clearly  discern  the 
features,  than  ever  my  high  imagination  ofSylphids  and  Salamandrines 
"had  suggested. 

"  She  sate  leaning  her  cheek  on  her  left  arm,  and  gazed  on  the 
moon,  as  if  she  beheld  in  it  the  image  of  her  beloved.  The  attractive 
charms  that  embellished  her  would  have  drawn  me  to  her  feet,  had 
■not  the  majesty  of  her  form,  and  the  belief  of  her  superior  nature,  held 
me  at  a  timid  and  respectful  distance.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  me, 
ehe  covered  herself  with  her  veil,  and  advanced  towards  me. 

"'Dost  thou  seek  anyone,  Clodion?'  said  she,  iii  a  tone  that  was 
echoed  through  my  heart. 

'*  *  Whom  should  I  seek  but  thyself.  Heavenly  being?'  said  I. 

"•Is  tills  adulation,  oris  it  the  voice  of  thy  heart?'  asked  she. 
BlttiliHg  graciously. 

"  '  A  glance  into  my  soul,'  returned  I,  '  will  best  inform  thee,  where, 
since  my  first  sight  of  thee,  every  other  image  has  been  erased,  and 
where  no  feelings  remain  but  adnii'^ation  and  love.' 

"  '  Your  sentiments  are  forward,'  said  she,  '  for  an  acquaintance  so 
young  and  green  as  ours  is  on  thy  part ;  I  confess  I  have  long  known 
thee,  and  my  friendship  for  thee  is  mature.' 

"  I  interruptea  her  by  throwing  myself  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her 
oflfered  hand  with  uncontro  led  transport.  What  I  said  in  this  in- 
toxication of  mind  I  am  ignorant  of ;  but  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
oflfeuded  with  the  fervour  of  my  emotions.  She  bade  me  rise,  and,  as 
the  night  was  uncommonly  warm  and  tine,  led  me  into  the  regions 
behind  the  castle,  which,  among  all  their  variety,  simplicity,  and 
freedom,  displayed  too  much  harmony,  correspondence,  and  choice,  to 
conceal  the  hand  of  art. 

"  We  s  rolled  through  groves  of  aromatic  shrubs,  which  now  ter- 
minated in  parterres  of  roses,  now  conducted  to  arbours  of  eglantines 
and  jessamine,  now  to  vales,  wherf;  murmuring  rivulets  meandered 
among  scattered  tre.  s  and  rocky  fragments,  and  at  length,  collecting 
into  a  canal,  surrounded  the  grounds  with  a  liquid  z.^ne.  The  var  ed 
beauties  of  this  enchanting  spot,  illuminated  by  the  silver  rays  of  the 
jjio'-n  ;  the  odorous  gale  which  breathed  from  every  side ;  and  the 
presence  of  my  adorable  nympi,  plunged  my  senees  and  fancy  into  a 
delicious  delirium,  and  I  iiTUgined  mystlf  transported  into  the  fairy 
la"d.  Th  s  conception  was  strengthened  by  the  apparent  imp  ssib^lity 
of  such  a  charming  place  being  so  near  the  residence  of  my  father,  and 
yet  remaining  concealed  from  all  his  family. 

'•My  fair  up.known  entertained  me,  as  we  wandered  Ibrough 
this  fHSclnatlng  spot,  with  such  delightful  discourse,  as  gave  me  the 
most  exalted  opinion  of  her  understanding  and  fancy,  anA  all  with  a 
fraiikne-e  and  confidence  as  if  we  were  brother  and  sister.  At  length 
Vfe  passed  by  an  ivory  bridge  over  the  canal,  and  f'^und  ourselvcN 
again  in  the  forest  near  the  spot  where  1  had  met  with  my  lovely 
compatiion. 

•'  Tne  morn  began  to  empurple  the  eastern  lieaven;  she  perceived 
it,  and  t-aid. — 

••  We  must  now  separate  ;  but  if  my  society  have  any  charms  for  thee, 
thou  m^jest  enjoy  It  every  night,  by  repairing  at  the  hour  of  twilight 

this  to>^\'er.  She  then  pointed  out  to  rae  a  beaten  path  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ruins,  which  in  less  than  an  hour  conducted  me  to  my 
residence.  After  accompanying  me  some  part  of  the  way,  she  disap- 
peared so  suddenly  that  I  proceeded  several  steps  without  missing  her. 

•'  I  ncfd  not  tell  thee,  Osmandyas,  that  I  used  the  permission  which 
my  unknown  fair  had  given  me ;  and  fortunately  neither  my  father 
nor  any  of  the  family  seemed  to  view  my  conduct  Avith  suspicion, 
gprnctlraos  I  pretended  excursions  of  plea'^ure,  sometimes  the  chase, 


sometimes  little  journeys,  to  account  for  my  nocturnal  absences.  My 
friends  seemed  satisfied  by  these  pretexts,  and  were  not  surprised  at 
my  sleeping  half  of  every  day,  nor  alarmed  at  my  spending  every  night 
abroad. 

"  By  these  means  I  passed  some  weeks,  in  the  regular  enjoyment  of 
the  most  fascinating  converse  with  my  unknown  fair.  I  expressed  to 
her  all  I  felt  towards  her ;  she  in  return  suffered  me  to  read  in  her 
soul ;  and,  though  my  awe,  and  her  virgin  austerity  held  me  within 
such  limits,  that  a  vestal  need  not  have  blushed  at  what  I  required 
and  she  granted,  yet  she  knew  how  to  affix  such  value  to  all  her 
favours  and  proofs  of  confidence,  and  was  so  inexhaustible  in  brilliancy 
and  fecundity  of  imagination,  that  her  society  made  me  the  most 
blessed  of  mankind. 

"She  confessed  tome  in  one  of  these  moments  of  tender  effusion, 
that  from  her  first  sight  of  me  she  had  rcrolved  to  bestow  on  me  her 
heart  and  person,  should  she,  on  examination,  find  me  worthy  her 
choice.  She  owned  too,  that  my  contempt  for  the  earthly  fair,  and  my 
love  for  the  more  refined  beings  of  the  elements,  had  raised  me  in  lier 
esteem ;  but  she  persisted  to  make  her  name  and  nature  a  secret  to  me 
till  she  had  sufficient  proofs,  that  the  integiity  and  constancy  of  my 
passion  distinguished  it  from  the  frail,  fallacious  love  of  others  of  my 
race. 

"  As  I  really  adored  her,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  my  every  interest 
for  her,  I  was  not  slow  to  offer  my  passion  to  any  test;  but  so  profound 
was  my  reference  for  her,  and  so  great  my  fear  of  offending  a  being  of 
her  rank,  by  displaying  too  fierce  desires,  that  I  durst  not  intreat  her 
to  shorten  the  period  of  my  probation,  however  superfluous  I  tnought 
it  to  her  and  painful  t©  me.  I  redoubled  my  attentions  and  efforts  to 
please  her;  I  studied  every  art  to  be  amiable,  endeavoured  to  set 
and  mould  my  manners  by  her  wishes,  and  directed  all  my  actions  to 
her  approbation. 

"  It  is  now  about  five  weeks  since,  repairing  as  usual,  full  of  fervent 
but  respectful  love,  to  our  wonted  place  of  meeting,  I  sought  her  in 
vain  among  (he  ruins,  in  the  arbours  or  walks  of  the  garden,  and  at 
length  found  her  on  the  couch  in  the  chamber  where  I  had  first  becH 
blest  with  her  sight.  A  slight  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the  evening 
induced  her  to  this  precaution,  as  she  said,  for  my  health,  which  might 
suffer  by  exposure  to  the  damps  of  the  earth  and  the  night  air.  She 
seemed,  in  this  voluptuous  scene,  to  apprehend  as  little  the  excesses  of 
my  passion,  as  in  the  former  places  of  our  nocturnal  meetings.  iVIy 
moderation  and  respect  justified  her  confidence ;  everything  between 
us  departed  not  from  the  purest  decency;  but  our  discouise  grew 
inaperceptibly  more  tender  and  unrestrained  than  it  had  ever  hitherto 
been. 

"  She  seemed  to  have  lost  all  austerity,  her  voice  softened  into  the 
accents  of  melting  love,  and  the  fire  of  her  eyes  darted  contagious 
passion  through  the  purple  veil  that  hung  from  her  forehead.  I  spoke 
with  rapture  of  the  joys  of  love,  and  of  the  blissful  hopes  she  had 
encouraged  me  to ;  and,  for  the  first  time  ventured  to  express,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  possible  to  me,  the  impatient  expectations  that 
fired  me. 

"She  did  not  resent  my  boldness;  but  bade  nae  wait  seven  days 
without  murmurs, 

"  '  Seven  days,  idol  of  my  heart,'Jcried  I,  falling  at  her  feet,  '  will  be 
seven  ages  of  intolerable  torture  to  me.  Make  my  trial  as  thou  wilt, 
collect  together  all  torments,  I  will  endure  them  without  repining; 
but,  oh !  do  not  let  them  be  thus  eternal !' 

'•  At  length  she  was  prevailed  on  to  reduce  the  seven  days  into  three. 

"  '  Give  these  three  days,'  said  she,  wiih  the  full  acceiit  of  tender- 
ness, •  to  my  fears  of  venturing  my  happiness  on  the  unstable  basis  of 
human  inconstancy.  Employ  this  time  in  examining  thy  heart,  and 
judging  if  it  can  be  capable  of  so  pure  and  constant  an  affection  as 
beings  of  my  nature  require.  Do  not  think  this  superfluous,  nor  reckon 
on  my  tenderness  shouldst  thou  be  capable  of  infidelity  to  me.  It 
would  indeed  restrain  me  from  any  severe  vengeance ;  but  never 
wouldst  thou  see  me  again.  I  exist  only  in  thee,  but  in  return  I 
demand  that  thy  heart  shall  be  wholly  mine.  If  thou  think  me  worth 
this  sacrifice,  and  find  thyself  capable  of  enduring  the  test,  return 
hither  on  the  third  night  from  the  present,  and  we  will  exchange 
vows  of  eteinal  constancy.    But  now,  Clodion,  suffer  me  to  qu  t  thee!' 

"  '  Do  not  ask  it,  goddess  of  my  soul,'  cried  I,  clasping  her  knees 
with  passionate  ardour;  •  let  me  here  at  ihy  feet  ' 

"  At  this  instant  the  magic  day,  that  filled  the  cbamber,  died  into 
the  most  opaque  darkness,  and  my  fair  unknown  melted  from  my 
embrace.  In  vain  I  supplicated  her  to  revisit  my  eyes ;  in  vain  I  felt 
everywhere  in  the  apartment :  she  was  gone,  and  vexed  and  dis- 
appointed, I  wai  obliged  to  console  myself  with  the  hope  of  a  blissful 
recompense  for  my  patience  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  days. 

"The  interval  of  these  three  days  was  a  chasm  in  my  existence; 
during  them  I  was  a  mere  time-piece,  and  thouglit  only  to  count  the 
moments  as  they  crept  slowly  along.    The  wished  evening  at  length 
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came,  and  I  hasted  earlier  tlian  usual  to  the  forest ;  but  my  senses 
vere  confused  and  dazzled  with  expectation  and  joy,  and  I  was  unable 
to  discorer  the  path  which  my  beauteous  nymph  liad  pointed  out  to 
me,  though  I  sought  it  most  solicitously.  At  length  I  was  bewildered 
in  the  forest,  tried  various  ways  without  success,  and  was  surprised  by 
darkness  before  I  had  discovered  any  signs  of  the  tower,  at  which  I 
rrever  had  been  so  impatient  to  arrive. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 

CHAPTER  CLXXVir. 

THE  PHOJECTED  poisoning.— HORACE  SINGI-ETOn's  UNEXPECTED 
DELAY.  THE   DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 

The  demeanour  of  Wargaret  Home  when  she  reached  her  own  apart- 
ment, was  most  singular  and  fearful  to  behold.  Her  whole  form  and 
features  were  those  of  a  person  possessed ;  passion  and  rage,  were 
manifest  in  every  lineament. 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  and  might  almost  be  said  to  have  emitted 
spirks,  so  glaring  and  bright  were  they,  while  her  raven  hair  hung 
in  loosened  ringlets  down  her  back,  as  if  they  had  escaped  by  some 
accident  ;  but  they  added  a  peculiar  wildness  to  her  appearance,  while 
the  dilated  and  sparkling  eye,  gave  her  the  air  of  a  lunatic  in  a  sudden 
and  violent  fit  of  insanity. 

Her  veins  were  swollen— her  white  neck  was  crossed  by  the  blue 
stnngs,  which,  from  their  unnatural  state,  appeared  to  be  about  to 
burst,  and  was  almost  black. 

For  some  minutes  she  stood  erect  with  her  hands  clenched,  in  the 
attitude  of  an  ancient  Pythoness,  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  upon  unbelieving  mortals  below.  She  changed  her  attitude,  and 
essayed  to  speak ;  but  no  sound  issued  from  her  lips— her  tongue  was 
drj',  and  clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  her  lips  livid. 

Then  she  essayed  to  speak  but  could  not ;  words  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  her  at  such  a  moment,  and  tears  better,  but  the  latter  she 
scorned,  and  had  she  not  so,  her  parched  and  feverish  brain  could  not 
have  suffered  one  tear  to  fall. 

At  length,  with  a  great  effort,  she  spoke ;  but  it  was  in  such  a  tor- 
rent of  words,  that  she  could  not  have  been  well  understood,  so  rapid 
•was  her  utterance. 

"  Vengeance— vengeance  !"  she  cried.  "I  will  have  my  revenge ' 
yes— yes:  Alice  Home,  you  are  married.  "Well,  be  it  so.  I  will  be 
revenged  upon  you  for  all  that,  my  revenge  never  sleeps.  I  hold  my 
purpose,  and  they  who  thwart  me,  shall  feel  my  power;  but  you— 
you,  Abce— to  marry— marry— (yes,  I  can  use  his  name)— Horace  Sin- 
gleton, IS  a  crime  against  me  that  I  never  will  forgive.  You  think  I 
am  easUy  got  rid  of.    Indeed,  you  know  me  not. 

"  And  as  for  you,  Horace,  you  have  my  bitterest  enmity,  and  wert 
thou  more  powerful  and  a  thousand  times  what  you  are,  tlie  offence 
of  marrying  Alice  Home  would  be  too  deep  and  too  deadly  to  be  for- 
given 

"  Yes,  you  must  die— ay,  that,  too,  by  my  hand.  Never  shall  you 
live  to  triumph  over  Margaret  Home ;  that  must  not,  cannot  be.  You 
have  caused  the  last  lingering  motive  to  quit  my  breast  that  I  had  to 
spare  you  and  your  father,  and  that  was  your  submission ;  but  you  have 
declared  open  war— be  it  so.  You  have  set  me  at  defiance,  and  I 
am  your  foe— ay,  to  the  last  extremity,  I  will  show  no  mercy— none— 


Wliat  did 


none. 

"  Mercy  I— where  was  the  mercy  that  was  shown  to  my  parents,  and 
Buch  as  was  meted  to  them,  shall  be  offered  you." 

She  paused,  and  appeared  to  consider  for  a  moment,  and  then  start- 
ling suddenly,  she  exclaimed  with  great  energj', — 

Yes,  poison— it  shall  be  poison— he  shall  die  the  death  of  a  dog— 
fearful-painful— all  that  humanity  can  suffer,  you  shall  suffer,  and 
your  bridf,  Alice,  shall  be  the  spectator  of  your  pangs,  and  know  that 
ymi  are  dying-a  rare  bridal  this  will  be,  a  merry  place  indeed  will 
the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Home  present. 

"  Yes,  he,  too,  will  suffer— death  and  disgrace  will  cling  to  them  all, 
like  the  plague  of  Egypt.  He  shall  have  it  in  wine-yes,  wine-he 
drinks  wme  -  a  rare  liquid  it  shall  be.  Instead  of  carrying  gladness  to 
her  heart,  it  will  carry  pangs  to  the  brain.  Instead  of  mirth  and  joy. 
dolour  and  misery  shall  follow." 

She  hastily  rang  the  bell  ;  but  with  such  a  pull,  that  every  servant 
m  the  house  started,  ag  the  sound  came  ringing  in  his  ears,  worse  than 
an  alarum, 


"  That's  Miss  Margaret,"  cried  Salmon.  "  t  wonder  what's  the  mat- 
ter, now.  In  my  opinion,  sloe's  decidedly  mad— ay,  mischievously  and 
dangerously  mad.  1  wonder  Sir  Charies  don't  have  her  confined  ;  but 
lor,  he's  very  little  better  himself.  I  wonder  what  this  house  will  come 
to  next." 

Another  furious  ring  stopped  the  flow  of  Salmon's  eloquence,  and 
Thomas  said, — 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  attend  to  that  bell?  Miss  Margaret  will  not 
let  you  off  easily  if  you  let  her  ring  twice— go  on,  you'll  get  into  a 
prelty  scrimmage  if  you  don't." 

Before  this  was  finished,  Salmon  was  half  way  to  her  apartment, 
which  he  opened  with  much  fear  and  trembling. 

"Bring  me  wine!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  voice  and  manner  that 
caused  Salmon  to  start  back,  not  simply  astonished  and  awed,  but  he 
was  literally  frightened. 

"  W—w— what— miss  ?"  he  at  length  stammered  out. 
you  say?" 

"  Wine,  fool — bring  me  wine,  instantly." 

Salmon  was  gone  ere  she  could  say  anolher  word,  and  made  the  beet 
of  his  way  down  stairs,  where  he  related  all  that  had  occurred,  begging 
for  mercy  they  would  give  him  the  wine  Miss  Margaret  wanted 
"  Wine  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  but  what  wiue?"  they  all  exclaimed,  thinking  either  some- 
thmg  dreadful  had  happened,  or  Salmon  was  going  into  a  fit. 

"  Margaret's  wine  !  Oh !  for  God's  sake  give  me  the  wine,  she's 
mad  and  will  bite  me." 

Indeed  by  his  earnestness,  rather  than  from  really  understanding"  the 
nature  of  his  wants,  they  thrust  a  bottle  and  a  waiter  before  him,°boih 
of  which  he  seized  and  ran  up  stairs  as  if  he  had  been  threatened  by 
some  formidable  foe  from  behind.  He  dared  not  stop  to  hesitate  at  the 
door,  but  he  at  once  opened  it,  saying, — 
"  Here's— the — the  wine.  Miss  Margaret." 

"  Put  it  down,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  short,  sharp,  and  dissonant 
accents  that  caused  him  to  start  so  that  the  bottle  rolled  from  one  end 
of  the  tray  to  the  other  ;  but  he  caught  it  before  it  fell,  and  placing  it 
on  the  table,  he  looked  at  Margaret  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Is  that  all  1" 

"  Begone  !"  said  Margaret,  and  before  she  couid  lepeat  the  injunction 
he  was  gone.  She  then  took  the  wine  and  emptied  the  contents  of  a 
packet  into  it,  and  then  replaced  the  bottle  upon  the  table,  where  she 
contemplated  it  in  silence. 

"  Yes,"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "  that  will  indeed  do  my  behest ; 
death  will  surely  visit  those  who  drink  of  that,  and  then,  Margaret 
Home  triumphs.  I  wonder  what  can  detain  Horace  so  long  ?  He 
should  have  been  home  long  ere  this.  His  home  !  well,  I  suppose,  it 
will  shortly  become  one  to  him  for  a  limited  period,  and  then  the  quiet 
grave  closes  over  his  anticipated  life  of  happiness  and  pleasure. 

"  'Twill  be  a  scene  fit  for  a  painter,  to  see  him  in  his  last  agonies, 
and  she  in  the  depths  of  despair  and  anguish.  He  is  late — I  wonder 
why  he  comes  not.    He  will  return,  for  Alice  is  here." 

*  *  *  #  * 

There  was  more  than  one  who  expected  Horace  Singleton  home  ere 
this.  Alice  sat  anxiously  wailing  his  return,  but  yet  he  came  not. 
She  felt  very  unhappy  at  his  absence,  a  dread  of  she  knew  not  what, 
came  over  her  mind  ;  some  ill  defined  loreboding  appeared  to  hang  over 
her  mind.  Her  fear  was  for  Horace's  sake  ;  not  one  particle  of  selfish- 
ness was  present  to  mar  the  purity  of  her  feelings,  but  yet  t,he  wished 
that  Horace  was  home.  It  was  long  past  the  hour  she  had  anticipated 
his  return. 

With  the  best  possible  intentions,  a  man  may  be  delayed  and  kept 
from  those  with  whom  he  would  rather  be,  than  even  with  those  in 
whose  company  he  might  at  the  moment  be  in. 

Such  was  Horace  Singleton's  case.  Biggs  was  a  sincere  and  st  unch 
friend  of  Horace's,  and,  liotwithstanding  that  gentleman's  eccentricities, 
Horace  returned  his  friendship. 

Just  as  Horace  Sing.eton  was  about  to  quit  the  Albany,  he  heard  a 
strange  noise  and  confusion  of  voices  on  the  stairs. 

"  No,  no,  don't  pull  so,  I  ain't  agoing  to  run  away,  my  good  man." 
"  Oh,  ain't  you ;  I  takes  wery  good  care  of  that.    I'll  hold  you  as 
long  as  the  tail  holds." 

"  There,  God  bless  my  heart,  you've  torn  the  tail  of  my  coat  off." 
In    another  moment.  Biggs  entered  the   chambers,   closely  fol- 
lowed by  two  men,  bailiffs.     The  scene   was  extremely  ludicrous, 
but  Horace  forbore  to  smile,  on  account  of  Biggs's  evident  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Here  yen  see's  the  consequence  of  doing  a  kind  action,"  said  Biggs. 

"  A  kind  action,"  repeated  Horace.  "  What,  have  you  got  Into  some- 
body's debt,  and  won't  pay  him  t" 

"  That's  the  ticket,,  yer  honour,"  replied  one  of  the  men  ;  "  this  ere 
gentlemen  is  took  for  debt." 
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"  "Well,  said  Biggs,  "  I  don't  owe  anybody  a  penny,  but  T  made 
myaeif  answerable  for  the  debt  of  another,  and  I  am  suddenly  arrested. 
Bail  me  out,  Horace,  I  can't  go  to  prison.'** 

"  I  will  be  this  gentleman's  security,"  replied  Horace ;  "  you  will 
not  detain  him  after  that  ?" 

"  But  I  must,  I  can't  take  anybody's  words,  whatsomedever ;  he  must 
go  to  a  sponging-house  ;  they  charges,  but  he  can  settle  all  there." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  to  a  sponging-house  Biggs  must  go, 
and  Horace  determined  to  see  his  friend  out  of  this  trouble,  and  when 
tliey  got  there,  Biggs  ordered  wine,  but  he  was  so  terrified  at  the  ex- 
pense, that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  touch  it. 

After  much  delay,  and  same  difficulty.  Biggs  was  set  free,  and  when 
once  in  Chancery-lane,  Horace  shook  Biggs  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him 
a  hearty  adieu,  he  ran  up  Chancery-lane  and  took  the  first  coach,  and 
ordered  to  be  driven  to  Sir  Charles's  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  for  he 
knew  he  was  late,  and  yet  he  could  not  avoid  being  so. 


CHAPTER  CLXXVIII. 

SIR  CHARLES  HOME's   REFLECTIONS.  THE  DEPARTURE    FOR  DOVER. 

 THE  EFFECTS  OF  IMAGINATION. 

We  will  now,  for  a  brief  space,  return  to  the  unhappy  baronet. 

As  the  evening  set  in,  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles  Home  became  restless 
and  uneasy ;  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  look  ei^en  towards  the  quar- 
ter where  he  knew  the  post-chaise  was  in  waiting  for  him,  lest  by  the 
slightest  circumstance  he  should  betray  himself,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
only  hope  he  had  of  life. 

The  evening  was  one  he  would  have  chosen  had  he  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 

The  season  had  set  in  but  sadly,  and  instead  of  fine  bracing  weather, 
there  had  been  but  a  succession  of  disagreeables,  while  but  on  one  or 
two  occasions  anything  like  clear  and  favourable  weather  was  ex- 
perienced. 

The  rain  had  now  continued  some  hours,  aud  the  streets  were  but 
thinly  peopled,  for  none  who  could  alford  to  stay  in,  or  hire  a  vehicle, 
would  think  of  venturing  out  on  such  an  inclement  night. 

Now  and  then  a  passenger  might  be  heard  in  a  hurried  step  as  he 
passed  along  the  nearly  deserted  streets,  but  this  was  enly  in  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  the  town — those  places  where  men  congregated  to- 
gether for  business  pursuits.  In  the  principal  thoroughfares  there  was 
still  an  endless  line  of  human  beings  making  a  progress  one  way  or 
another. 

The  stream  of  umbrellas  that  appeared  floating  along  was  a  singular 
and  often  an  amusing  sight ;  but  neither  this  nor  aught  else  did  Sir 
Charles  Home  see. 

To  him  the  pelting  of  the  rain  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  as  it  rose 
and  fell  in  occasional  gusts  with  great  violence,  did  indeed  convey  some 
comfort  to  his  excited  and  painfully  agitated  mind. 

Often  would  he  pull  out  his  watch  and  examine  the  hour,  and  then 
turn  his  attention  to  the  weather,  as  though  he  feared  a  cessation  be- 
fore a  certain  minute,  and  some  dreadfully  heavy  and  disastrous  con- 
sequence would  immediately  ensue. 

How  his  heart  beat,  and  how  his  blood  jumped  through  his  veins  as 
he  became  conscious  that  each  succeeding  half  hour  diminished  the 
time  between  that  moment  and  that  in  which  he  had  determined  to 
start  for  Dover,  and  yet  much  might  happen  before  that  moment  had 
expired.  Some  unfortunate  event  might  happen  to  precipitate  matters, 
and  then,  at  the  very  moment,  when  he  believed  himself  safest,  he 
might  be  dragged  back  from  the  very  carriage  seat  to  meet  infamy  and 
death. 

There  was  no  escaping  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  but 
far  from  it — he  was  as  fixed  as  fate.  The  deed  was  done  that  had 
had  been  so  strongly  prohibited.  There  remained  now  but  the  chance 
of  eacape  from  punishment  that  was  sure  to  follow. 

This  Sir  Charles  Home  was  now  endeavouring  to  accomplish  as 
quietly  as  he  poss'bly  could — his  whole  and  sole  anxiety  being  now  le- 
gardin;^  the  successful  issue  of  his  journey. 

So  strongly  was  Sir  Charles's  mind  bent  upon  the  performance  of  that 
one  event,  that,  were  he  but  checked  for  an  hour,  seiious  injury  would 
no  doubt  ensue  to  him  from  such  an  event,  however  free  it  might  be 
from  any  other  consequence. 

He  had  taken  farewell  of  Alice,  his  darling  and  beloved  child,  for 
whose  happiness  he  was  even  at  that  moment  risking  so  much — nay, 
even  perilling  his  own  I'fe;  he  bad  bidden  Horace  Singleton,  now  his 
8on-in  law,  fa  ewell,  and  commended  Alice  to  his  keeping,  believing 
that,  if  he  knew  aught  of  the  human  heart,  her  happiness  was  secured 
for  life. 

These  considerations,  so  long  as  he  dwelt  on  them,  acted  as  oil  upon 
troubled  waters  to  his  mental  anxiety ;  but  no  sooner  did  some  more 
immediate  and  less  happy  thought  cross  hia  mind  than  he  became  as 
disturbed  and  as  timid  as  ever. 


The  hour  was  now  approaching.  Scarce  half  an  hour  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  the  moment  when  he  hoped  to  hear  the  sound  of  Ihfe 
wheels  and  the  clattering  of  hoofs  that  were  bearing  him  fast  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  the  actor  in  more  than  one  fearful  drama. 

Anxiously  and  carefully  did  he  search  over  his  person  to  make  sure 
that  both  money  and  jewellery  were  about  him. 

Yes,  he  had  all  he  intended  to  carry  away  with  him.  So  far  all  was 
right.  Time  pressed.  The  moment  was  approaching.  Sir  Charles 
Home's  mouth  was  parched,  his  very  body  trembled,  and  cautiously 
and  heedfully  did  he  look  around  on  all  sides  to  see  that  no  one  watched 
him — no,  no  eye  saw  him — no  soul,  save  his  own,  was  aware  of  his  in- 
tended departure — a  few  minutes  more,  and  his  fate  Avas  decided. 

Sir  Charles  barely  breathed ;  he  anticipated  each  moment  that  he 
should  be  seized  by  some  unseen  hand,  and  whirled  back  from  the  car- 
riage as  he  was  about  to  enter  it. 

The  eold,  wet,  and  miserable  night  had  no  effect  an  Sir  Charles  Home 
— he  was  perfectly  insensible  to  it — he  felt  it  not — his  mind  was  scarce 
capable  at  that  time  of  containing  more  than  one  idea,  and  that  was 
his  escape  from  the  enemies  that  beset  him. 

*•  Hark,  the  chimes ! — yes,  the  chimes.  The  hour  has  arrived — yes, 
eight — nine — nine  was  the  hour." 

The  last  stroke  scarcely  sounded  on  the  night  air,  ere  Sir  Charles, 
casting  a  hasty  and  careful  glance  around  him,  almost  bounded  towards 
the  spot  where  he  had  ordered  the  post  chaise  to  be  in  waiting. 

Yes,  it  was  there ;  all  as  he  had  desired.  The  moment  he  appeared 
the  steps  were  lowered,  and  Sir  Charles  sprang  in,  saying, — 

"  Drive  on,  my  good  fellow,  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  I  will  reward  you 
amply." 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  and  hastily  put  up  the  steps,  and  then 
closed  the  door ;  but  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  at  length  said, — 
"  To  Dover,  sir  ?" 
"  Yes,  as  fast  as  you  can  go." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  have  good  cattle,  as  I  desired  you?" 

"  The  best  that  can  be  had,  sir,  I'll  warrant.    They  will  carry  you 
handsomely,  I'll  undertake  to  say." 

"  Then  be  quick.  If  I  am  twelve  miles  hence  before  ten  o'clock,  I  wiil 
give  you  a  guinea  each ;  so  hasten  to  your  saddle." 

The  man  in  another  instant  was  in  his  saddle,  and  said  to  his  com- 
panion, in  a  hurried  voice,  as  thej  rolled  off", — 

"  Drive  like  h — 11,  Bob!  A  guinea  each  if  we  do  twelve  miles  in  lesa 
than  an  hour." 

Smack  went  the  whips,  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,  as  they  emerge^ 
into  the  crowded  streets,  was  music  to  the  ears  of  Sir  Charles  Hom^ 
who  threw  himself  back  into  the  carriage,  and  drew  the  side  blinds, 
that  no  one  could  gain  a  glimpse  of  himself ;  keeping  the  front,  indeed, 
up,  that  he  might  occasionally  urge  the  post-boy*  ofl'^^ar'ds,  and  that  be 
might  ascertain  where  he  was  each  moment  of  his  rapid  flight. 

This  was  a  moment  of  such  ease  and  happiness  to  Sir  Charles  IlomtJ, 
that  hecouid  scarce  Velieve  himself  travelling  from  his  eneraies.  Safety 
he  thought  now  certain.  He  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  leaving 
London ;  it  was  too  important  a  step  to  be  successful  in,  after  his  late 
repeated  failures  in  all  that  he  had  attempted. 

A  deep  sigh  passed  from  his  breast,  and  he  breathed  freely.  Now 
so  much  had  been  done,  he  had  leisure  to  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  again  he  congratulated  himself  upon  Alice's  marriage  with  Horace 
Singleton — they  were  happy. 

Oh!  what  revenge  was  there  in  that  thought !  What  would  be  the 
feelings  of  Margaret  Home  and  the  Avenger  when  they  came  to  be  ui- 
formed  of  the  occurrence.  The  bitterness  of  their  disappointment,  and 
their  rage,  were  sweet  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles,  who  could  enjoy  the 
idea  that  he  was  causing  those  who  were  doing  him  so  much  injury  ex- 
treme and  acute  suffering. 

The  marriage  alone  would  not  be  their  bitterest  disappointment.  His 
escape  would  be  the  loss  of  that  for  which  they  had  lived,  and  in 
which  they  were  baffled  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  success  in  their 
schemes,  and  the  downfall  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  was  the  anticipated  re- 
ward for  all  their  exertions. 

The  twelve  miles  had  been  done  in  less  than  one  hour,  for  when  they 
stopped  to  change  horses,  the  hour  was  scarce  ten,  and  the  postilions 
pocketed  the  reward  of  their  exertions. 

Fresh  horses  were  put  in,  and  again  off  they  sped,  and  again  did  Sir 
Charles  Home  urge  them  to  speed. 

Once  more  did  Sir  Charles  Home  congratulate  himself  upon  the'tnan- 
ner  in  which  he  had  managed  his  flight.  He  felt  over  his  person 
again,  to  make  sure  that  he  had  forgotten  nothing. 

No ;  all  was  right  and  Sir  Charles  was  now  fairly  on  the  road  to 
Dover.  It  was  a  matter  of  speculation  to  him  as  to  how  soon  Margaret 
and  the  Avenger  would  become  acquainted  with  his  flight  from  them. 

Perhaps  not  till  co-morrow.  Perhaps  they  might  have  already  dis- 
covered it,  and  even  a  chase  commenced  after  him  at  that  moment. 
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Sir  Charles  eeased  to  feel  the  happiness  he  felt  a  few  moments  before 
He  listened  attentively.  At  first  he  could  hear  nothing  but  the  pelting 
storm,  but  then  busj-  fancy  thought  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  and 
;he  tramp  of  horses'  feet. 

The  thought  that  he  was  pursued,  and  that  his  pursuers  were  within 

taring,  for  some  moments  paralysed  Sir  Charles  Home.  He  leaned  his 
head  oat  of  the  window  and  listened  with  painful  anxiety. 

All  his  self-congratuiations  had  flown,  and  he  was  once  more  the 
thing  of  every  varying  emotion  of  fear  and  deadly  hate. 

"  Drive  on !"  he  exclaimed,  frantically,  to  the  postilions—''  drive  on 
to  the  utmost  speed  your  horses  will  go,  and  ample  rewards  shall  be 
yours.    Drive  on,  and  gold  shall  be  your  reward." 

Thus  he  went  on  at  every  stage,  urging  the  men  by  large  rewards  to 
put  their  beasts  to  the  utmost  they  could  do,  and  Sir  Charles  Home's 
gdd  was  freely  given. 

Stm  on  they  went.  He  liatened  for  the  sounds  of  pursuit ;  sometimes 
he  heard  it  and  sometimes  he  could  not,  and  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  It  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  imagination,  diseased  as  it  was  • 
but  now  he  thought  he  could  again  hear  the  ( latter  of  horses'  feet.  A 
little  more  than  half  the  distance  had  now  been  accomplished,  and  as 
yet  he  saw  not  any  signs  of  pursuit,  though  busy  fancy  pictured  such  to 
be  the  case. 
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(To  be  coniinued  in  our  next.) 


THE  PARTING  HOUR. 

I  knelt  beside  his  dying  couch, 

And  hushed  the  risiag  sigh, 
And  caught  his  last  fond  look  of  love 

Ere  the  spirit  soar'd  on  high. 

My  thoughts  roU'd  wildly  o'er  the  past, 

And  memory  lent  her  aid 
To  summon  back  the  hours  that  geem'd 

For  love  and  rapture  made. 

To  childhood's  dream,  that  vision  bright, 

The  young  alone  can  prove ; 
To  all  the  days  and  years  that  bless'd 

Our  early  happy  love  ; 

To  well  remembered  spots  where  oft 

We've  sat  for  hours  together, 
And  vow'd  eternal  lasting  faith 

That  nought  on  earth  should  sever. 

I  thought  on  all  and  madly  gazed 

Upon  that  sunken  eye, 
Then  rais'd  my  voice  and  heart  to  Heaven, 

And  pray'd  I  too  might  die. 

One  gentle  sigh,  the  happy  soul 

To  its  lasting  borne  had  fled. 
And  they  bore  me  from  that  sadden'd  scene, 

And  laid  him  among  the  dead. 

And  they  bid  me  cease  on  him  to  think. 

Or  his  image  to  recal ; 
Rut  can  I  forget  him— my  hope,  my  joy, 

My  light,  ray  life,  my  all.' 


M.  C.  B, 


Sayings  of  AjfTisTHEWEs.— Laertia«  has  enumerated  many  of  the 
wyings  of  Antlsthenes,  but  like  the  witticisms  of  the  ancients  in 
general,  most  of  them  have  an  elaborate  and  ponderous  air  to  a  modern 

t        ^  r.  'l""**'^'  sarcasms  on  the  foolish 

choice  of  their  magistrates  and  other  pubiic  officers,  frequently  made  by 
hm  fellow  citizens,  IS,  he  advised  them  one  day,  with  a  serious  air  to  set 
to  work  and  make  their  asses  horses,  and  when  they  stared  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  proposal,  and  exclaimed,  "That  the  thing  could  not  b'- 
done."  he  answered,  "  It  will  be  done,  if  you  merely  command  it;  do 
not  in  this  way  every  day.  do  what  is  quite  as  wonderful-turning 
,ables  ami  blockheads  into  geneials  and  admirals  ?    Another  which 
iratei  hiH  religious  opinions  is.  his  answer  to  the  priest  of  the- 
urph.c  mysteries  wnen  he  was  assured  by  that  personage,  "That  all 

?^Whv  ttn    St'  ^^j^y  eternalfelicit;  ;fter  dcatlK" 

••Why,  then,    said  he,  "do  jou  not  die?"    He  was  himself  sceptical 

tr"  T'".  1  7-,.^-^'--  --e  to  visit  him  a  short  S 

TaTr  hiV  rffl";"  "  "^u  '".,»''^^'.:--g-'y  expressed  his  impatirc 
unacr  his  sufferings.       Here,"  said  hi»  derisive  and  unceremonio,.. 
pupil  offering  him  a  knife,  "  this  will  relieve  you  in  a  momcct  "     Ah  !  ' 
nr.wered  Antisthene.,  "  It  in  not  my  life  that  I  want  to  get  rid  offbut 


I  THE  CORSICAN. 

A  FEW  years  since  there  was  no  chief  road  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia. 
It  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  a  direct  and  regular 
;  means  of  communication  has  been  established  between  the  two  raetropo- 
:  litan  cities  of  Corsica.  A  small  and  daagerous  route,  scarce  large  enough 
j  for  two  mules  abreast,  led  formerly  from  Ajaccio  to  the  delightful  village 
j  of  Bogognano,  placed  on  a  jutting  point  ot  that  long  chain  of  mountains 
j  that  cuts  the  island  of  Corsica  from  north  t«  south. 

From  thence  a  foot  road,  more  suited  for  the  antelope  than  for  man, 
extends  its  oapricious  and  dangerous  windings  through  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain,  and  by  the  side  of  the  fort  of  Vizzavona,  leading  obliquely 
into  the  centre  of  the  forest  of  that  name,  and  rejoining,  by  the  valley, 
the  road  that  leads  to  Coite. 

An  immense  bridge  of  granite  now  throws  its  maspive  arch  over  the 
roanng  torrent  of  Vivaro,  where  formerly  a  few  perilously  supported 
planks  trembled  under  the  foot  of  the  venturous  tra  eller. 

In  those  unhappy  times,  in  the  midst  of  the  incessant' wars  that  ra- 
vaged  the  country,  it  was  so  diflicult  and  dangerous  to  move  from  piaco 
to  place,  that  it  was  seldom  a  visit  was  hazarded  to  this  country ;  and 
never  but  by  armed  and  numerous  parties,— the  nature  of  the  country 
being  equally  to  be  dreaded  with  the  wild  and  desperate  character  of  the 
inhabitants. 

One  thing  alone  remains  unchanged  by  time— the  nature  of  the 
country.  Always  savage,  but  grand  in  its  simplicity— full  of  character 
and  spirit  in  its  sterile  nakedness.  Tnen,  as  now,  elevated  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stood  the  ancient  forest  of 
Vizzavona,  full  of  mysterious  murmurs  and  melancholy  meanings. 

Upon  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain,  under  the  shade  of  the  gi- 
gantic  elms  and  towering  pine  trees,  were  grouped  a  few  miserable 
cabins— the  little  village  of  Moreto— one  house  alone  remains,  all  the 
others  have  disappeared  under  the  destroying  liands  of  v.  ar  a^d  pillage. 
The  Corsican  could  point  out  the  destructive  deeds  of  all  ages,  and  write 
his  history  in  the  blood  of  his  race,  that  each  succeeding  yeai  had  flowed 
in  torrents. 

Among  the  miserable  ruins  of  Moreto,  one  house  fs  remarkable  from  its 
white  walls  and  restored  buildings.  The  proprietors  were  formerly  rich 
possessors,  but  a  predatory  war  of  thirty  years  had  completely  ruined 
them.  Of  this  family  the  father  and  two  of  his  sons  had  suci:essively 
fallen  under  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

The  last  male  heir  of  thi^,  family  still  existed,  with  his  sister,  and 
tliey  endeavoured  to  console  themselves  for  their  long  history  of  misery 
and  blood,  by  saying  to  each  other—"  We  are  avenged— completely, 
terribly  avenged." 

This  last  son  had,  indeed,  destroyed  with  his  own  hand  the  chief  of 
the  enemies  of  his  house.  With  his  own  hand  he  had  fired  theu-  dwell- 
ings, and  seen  the  last  building  crumble  into  ashes— forcing  into  flight 
the  chief  and  his  infant  son. 

For  three  years  he  incessantly  pursued  him,  until  at  length,  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  encountered  him  at  the  gates  of  Daques,  and  there,  in  open 
day,  three  times  plunged  his  poniard  into  his  heart,  exclaiining  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  as  he  struck, — 

"  'Tis  I,  Ghisoni,  thy  mortal  enemy !" 

From  that  moment  Ghisoni  passed  his  life  in  quiet,  and  in  peace 
with  his  conscience.  Had  he  not  fulfilled  Die  most  sacred  du^y  of  a  son 
and  of  a  Corsican  ?  The  race  of  his  enemies  was  annihilated.  The  last 
that  was  able  to  bear  arms  had  fallen  i¥ider  his  poniard. 

No  doubt  a  scion  still  existed— the  infant  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
but  he  had  not  been  seen  again,  and  for  ten  years  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

Thus  they  lived  in  solitude,  holding  no  communication  with  the 
world— Nlcolo  Ghisoni  and  his  sister,  younger  than  himself  He  loved 
her  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  like  him  to  love.  After  his 
carbine,  and  the  blood-stained  garments  of  his  father,  she  v»as  the  a  -arest 
object  in  the  world. 

You  might  have  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  show  a  brother's  love, 
but  that  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  tenderness  under  a  veil  of  severity 
and  sadness. 

His  only  thought,  his  only  object  appeared  to  be  to  restore  the  honour 
of  his  house.  For  seven  years  he  had  persevered  with  an  economy 
known  only  m  Corsica — laboured  with  an  activity,  a  perseverance,  of 
which  no  other  country  can  give  an  example.  ' 

By  his  untiring  industry,  the  vineynids  were  again  covered  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  His  grounds  were  again  filled  with  cattle,  and  stalls 
for  their  protection  were  raised  behind  the  house. 

Ghisoni  passed  among  his  mountain  friends  for  rich.  However  he 
might  be  flattered  by  the  distinction,  no  alteration  in  his  appearance  or 
deuortm-ent  betrayed  his  feeling.  He  still  preserved  the  rubtic  costume 
of  the  mountaineer,  and  each  succeeding  Sabbath  was  seen  in  the  church 
of  Vivano,  in  bis  father's  place. 

For  a  young  girl  full  of  life  and  love,  it  must  be  admitted,  this  was  n 
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Solitary  existence ;  never  seeing  other  than  the  sombre  figure  of  Nicole 
and  his  terrible  catbuie.  The  cares  of  the  establishment,  which  the 
pride  of  the  Corsican  abandoned  to  the  female,  occupied  one  part  of  the 
day ;  study  tilled  up  the  rest,  for  her  brother  had  been  well  educated 
for  a  mountaineer,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  securing  books  and 
means  of  instruction  for  his  sister 

The  long  evenings  appeared  most  tedious.  During  the  hours  of  sun- 
shine, the  young  females  of  the  village  would  appear  clothed  in  their 
smartest  attire,  and  urge  their  merry  dances  under  the  shade  of  the  gi- 
gantic p  ne  trees. 

But  the  pride  of  Nicolo,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  little  clan,  would 
not  permit  his  sister  to  mingle  in  their  sports  ;  the  poor  girl  thus  lived 
a  prisoner's  life.  Throughout  the  week  she  had  but  one  day  of  joy — 
the  Sunday. 

On  each  succeeding  Sabbath  her  brother,  or  more  frequently  an  old 
aunt  who  lived  with  them,  conducted  her  to  the  distant  church  of 
Vivano.  This  long  walk  was,  indeed,  happiness  to  Angeolina ;  all  her 
youthful  spirits  flowed  afresh,  and  she  pursued  the  mountain  path  with 
the  life  and  joy  of  the  antelope. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  in  April,  tliat  Angeolina,  in  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  liberty,  and  full  of  those  soft  emotions  that  the  first  breath  of 
spring  had  given  birth  to  in  her  soul,  returned  with  her  aunt  from  Vi- 
vano to  her  home. 

Old  Nuccia,  unmoved,  pursued  her  staid  and  measured  pace.  The 
poor  girl's  spirits  carried  her  hither  and  thither ;  now  threading  the 
trees  and  thickets  after  a  gaudy  butterfly,  or  stooping  to  gather  the  wild 
flowers  from  the  turf.  Suddenly  she  perceived  one  of  those  brilliant 
reptiles  coiled  in  the  sunbeams  that  the  children  of  the  mountain  secure 
and  trifle  with  unhariTied.  She  endeavoured,  cautiously,  to  obtain  the 
glittering  prize,  tbat,  startled  at  her  approach,  made  a  sudden  spring, 
and  concealed  itself  in  the  bushes. 

Alarmed  by  the  unexpected  movement,  Angeolina  gave  a  piercing 
scream.  Nuceia  turned  in  terror,  while  her  niece,  followed  by  a  young 
man  who  had  sprung  from  the  thicket  at  the  sound,  rushed  towards  her 
pale  and  breathless. 

Nuccia  trembled  violently.  The  man  she  never  seen  before,  but  his 
features  were  impressed  with  a  terrible  resemblance — a  resemblance  to 
a  family  she  had  too  much  cause  to  know.  By  in  tinct  she  recognized 
the  serpent  that  Gliisoid  had  failed  to  destroy  in  the  shell.  Nuccia  ex- 
tended her  arms  towards  her  niece,  but  AngeoLna,  overcome  by  terror, 
stumbled  over  a  pine  root,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

At  one  bound,  the  young  man  was  by  her  side.  His  object  was  un- 
known to  Nuccia,  for  thiwking  Angeolina  dead,  she  took  to  sudden 
fjight,  uttering  shrieks  for  help  that  resounded  through  the  forest,  and 
were  ecooed  back  by  the  most  distant  recesses  of  the  mountains. 

Angeolina  and  the  stranger  remained  alone.  For  some  minutes  he 
stood  gazing  at  the  young  female,  whO;  i  tunned  by  her  fall,  lay  sense- 
less before  him.  He  bent  his  knee,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  her  to- 
w^ards  him,  without  knowing  what  means  to  take  for  her  restoration. 

Angeolina  moved  not.  She  was  before  him,  pale  and  helpless,  but 
lovely  in  her  paleness  beyond  all  the  wanderer's  eye  had  looked  upon. 
The  young  man  sought  for  help,  and  endeavoured  to  call  back  the  old 
woman  who  had  fled  at  his  approach  ;  but  she  had  disappeared. 

What  was  to  be  dene  ?  At  length  he  gently  passed  his  arms  around 
the  fainting  form  of  Angpolina,  and  raising  the  precious  burden  with 
precautifln,  bore  her  through  the  thicket  to  a  small  cavern  in  the  rock, 
where  a  bubbling  fountain  gave  refreshing  coolness  to  the  air.  Here  a 
few  drops  of  water  S(irinkled  on  her  forehead,  restored  Angeolina  to 
consciousness,  who,  overcome  with  terror  to  find  herself  alone  in  that 
desert  place,  in  the  power  of  the  bandit,  threw  herself  at  his  knees, 
while  her  streaming  tears  moistened  the  ground  beneath  his  feet. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  injure  me  !"  sne  said.  "  I  am  a  poor  girl,  who  never 
did  you  harm  ;  let  me  pass  in  quiet  to  my  home  !  I  will  pray  for  you 
each  day,  and  the  holy  Virgin  will  reward  you." 

The  young  man  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze  of  admiration  from  An- 
geolina. He  heard  her  voice ;  but  the  ears  of  that  banished  man,  ac- 
cu  t  >med  only  to  the  rush  of  torrents  and  the  roaring  of  the  tempest, 
could  not  understand  the  words. 

And  there  she  was,  so  beautiful  in  her  sad  despair — her  maiden  bash 
fulness.  Through  the  thick  tresses  of  her  hair  that  escaped  from  its 
captrol,  and  f e  1  in  rich  luxuriance  from  her  forehead,  tcarcely  dared  she 
turn  her  dark  and  humid  eyes  upon  the  Corsican ;  while  he,  fascinated 
to  the  spot,  listened  with  his  soul,  and  would  not  dare  to  breathe,  lest 
he  might  lose  the  smallest  sound  of  that  a -lored,  that  heavenly  voice. 

And  whereforo  should  you  fear  me?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  mingled  with 
jest  and  earnest.  He  was  grieved  to  see  her  tremble  thus  before  him, 
and  yet,  strange  thought,  he  wished  her  still  to  fear,  that  she  might  re- 
tain the  touching  attftude  of  her  grief. 

His  faltering  voice  revealed  to  Angeolina  her  woman's  power,  and 
she  felt  conscious  of  her  ascendant  over  the  man  ;  so,  without  trem- 
bllpg,  she  looked  upon  the  stranger. 


He  was  a  young  man,  of  eighteen  years  at  least ;  his  swarthy  visage 
bronzed  deeper  by  the  sunbeams.  His  features  spoke  a  quick  intelli- 
gence, and  were  shaded  by  locks  of  raven  blackness.  Both  his  features 
and  his  figure  betrayed  the  working  of  the  most  savage  passions  ;  but 
in  that  moment,  under  the  cont-rol  of  softer  thoughts,  were  remarkable 
for  their  beauty. 

Motionless  he  gazed  upon  that  divine  creature,  whose  strange  and 
sudden  apparition  had  diverted  his  thoughts  from  blood  and  vengeance. 
Angeolina  lowered  her  eyes,  perhaps  again  in  terror;  but,  nevertheless, 
she  did  not  tremble. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  Corsican,  raising  her. 

She  shrunk  not ;  but,  when  hs  touched  her,  she  started  as  from  an 
electric  shock.    This  caused  him  to  recoil  a  pace. 

"  Who  are  you?"  repeated  he,  in  a  voice  of  the  most  touching 
softness. 

"  Angeolina  Ghisoni,  sister  of  Nicolo,"  said  she.  "  I  live  near  here, 
at  the  village  of  Moreto." 

"  Nicholo  Ghisoni  1"  cried  he,  with  the  fury  of  a  lion.  "  Sister  of 
the  man  who  destroyed  my  father  !  I  have  sworn  his  death  upon  the 
dead  body  of  my  father.  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Lead  me  to  him — I 
will  keep  my  oath  !" 

The  unhappy  Angeolina  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  wrung  her 
hands  in  supplication  to  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  house.  This  female, 
who  a  moment  before  was  conscious  of  her  woman's  power,  was 
changed  to  a  timid  child,  trembling  in  agony  for  her  brother'^  life. 

"  Mercy !  mercy !"  murmured  she  at  length,  in  trembling  accents. 

The  Corsican  felt  himself  again  disarmed  in  presence  of  that  gentle 
creature  who  thus  claimed  an  empire  over  his  soul.  A  softer  expression 
chased  the  fury  from  his  features,  and  his  uplifted  arm  fell  motionless 
by  his  side. 

"  Hear  me !"  he  said  at  length.  "  I  will  recount  to  you  how  I  have 
passed  ten  years ;  then  you  will  understand  why  I  require  your  brother's 
life.  I  saw  him — I  was  then  an  infant,  but  the  image  U  ever  before 
my  eyes — yes,  I  saw  him,  in  cold  blood,  plunge  his  poniard  into  my 
father's  heart. 

"  Helpless  and  unarmed,  I  threw  myself  upon  him — I  seized  his  legs 
— 1  forced  my  teeth  into  his  flesh — I  drank  his  blood  1  He  threw  me 
from  him  in  contempt,  not  thinking  me  worth  the  trouble  of  destruction. 
Yes,  'tis  his  death !  I  have  sworn  it  by  this  arm,  that  was  dripping 
with  my  father's  blood ! 

"  From  that  moment  my  life  has  been  a  dream — barely  preserved 
from  famine  by  my  carbine,  for  seldom  has  pity  thrown  me  bread  Thus 
have  I  passed  ten  long  yean — observe  me  ! — ten  years  of  ml-ery  and 
suffering,  without  a  shelter,  wandering  in  savage  wildness  round  the 
mountains. 

"  Seldom  have  my  lips  breathed  other  name  than  Ghisoni.  Of  every 
passer  I  have  demanded,  '  Know  you  Nicolo  Ghisoni  1  Show  me  his 
dwelling,  that  I  may  destroy  him.' 

"  They  mocked  me  in  reply,  for  I  was  then  a  child ;  but  now  I  am  a 
man,  and  no  one  dare  mock  me  more." 

"  Oh,  pardon  !  Mercy  for  my  brother !"  cried  Angeolina.  "  You  shall 
have  bread  for  li  e.  'Tis  I  who  wish  to  nourish  you.  I  will  give  jou 
shelter,  and  each  day  these  hands  shall  bring  you  food." 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  crosS  the  soul  cf  the  Corsican,  and  with 
a  melancholy  smile  upon  his  features,  he  fixed  h  s  fiery  glance  upon  the 
maiden.  Angeolina  became  suifused  with  blushes,  but,  nevertheless, 
she  trembled  not. 

"  Observe  me  well,"  said  he,  approaching  slowly,  and  the  soft  tones 
of  his  voice  sunk  into  the  maiden's  heart.  "  I  am  a  savage  bea-t  that 
no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  tame.  Tell  me,  young  woman,  what  is  it 
that  you  would  do?  Will  you  have  pity  on  an  outcast  wretch  ?  Can 
you  restore  a  family,  a  home,  a  country,  to  one  whom  your  brother  has 
deprived  of  all  ?  Will  you  be  to  me  these,  yes,  all  tc^ese,  and  more  ? 
Then  from  my  heart  I'll  pray  for  you.  Yes,  like  the  in  ant  will  I  pray 
for  you,  that  the  mother  brings  to  pray  before  the  Virgin.  Yes,  'tis 
your  love  alone  can  change  me  into  man.  You  do  not  answer,"  said  he 
in  sorrow,  as  if  he  understood  the  silence  of  Angeolina.  "  You  fe^r  me 
— you  wish  to  fly— I  see  it  well !  Then  go!  I  wish  no  more  to  detain 
you.  My  heart  was  once  as  good  as  yours.  No — no — I  would  nothdve 
you  love  me — I  have  too  much  misery  !  Nevertheless,  I  still  am  }ouDg 
— so  young — and  still  one  thought,  one  horrible  ^ene  pursues  me  I 
Yes,  ever,  ever,  the  same  bitter  scene  besets  me — a  memory  that  drives 
me  to  folly— to  fury!" 

The  Corsicr.n  paused,  and  scarcely  breathed.  There  was  an  irresist- 
ble  charm  in  his  language — his  excess  of  passion.  AngeoHna  laboured 
to  control  her  emotion.  She  wished  to  reply.  The  streammg  eyes  of 
the  Corsican  appeared  to  wait  wit<i  anxiety  for  a  word — a  single  word 
of  consolation.  She  thought  it  was  in  her  power  to  save  her  bxother's 
life  ;  but  at  what  a  price  ! 

"  You  will  not  destroy  my  brother?"  murniured  she,  at  length,  in  a 
gentle  and  confiding  tone;  "for  my  sake  you  will  not  destroy  him  " 
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The  ontcast  sta  ted,  a  light  of  happiness  sparkled  from  his  eyes.  The 
dread  of  frightening  the  maiden  from  her  confidence  controlled  aloae 
the  full  expression  of  his  joy. 

"  How  could  I  otherwise  prove  the  full  extent  of  my  love  J"  cried  he. 

With  what  happiness  will  I  sacrifice  my  oath  and  revenge;  but  you 
•will  love  me — will  you  not?  You  will  love  me  well?  Every  day  you 
will  come  to  see— to  speak  to  me  ?    Be  not  hindered  by  your  brother, 

for  if  you  come  not  I  may  be  mad,  and  then  But,  adieu.    If  in 

three  days  I  do  not  see  you  here,  I  go  myself  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
Nicolo  Ghisoni,  and  then  one  of  us  must  die — him  or  me.  It  matters  i 
little  ;  but  you  promise — do  you  not?"  I 

Struck  to  the  soul,  Angeoliua  knew  not  whether  to  consent  or  refuse,  j 
The  fiery  t-pir  t  of  her  race  scorned  to  be  influenced  by  threats.  But  ] 
then  the  suffering  cf  that  wretched  man.  Might  it  not  be  an  interpo-  I 
sition  of  Heaven  to  heal  a  deadiy  feud,  and  check  the  flew  of  blood,  j 
So,  with  a  faltering  voice,  she  sa'.d, —  j 

"  But  if  my  brother  should  surprise  us  ?" 

"  Us  I"  exclaimed  the  Corsican,  transported.    "  Then  you  promise  I 
I  shall  bee  you,"  and,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  he  forgot  his  oath  of  j 
blood  ;     fear  nothing  for  him — for  Nicolo  Ghisoni  ;  were  he  at  this 
moment  here  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  upon  his  head  for  love  of  you." 

"  If  he  should  destroy  you?" 

"  I  stiouid  die  in  your  arms." 

Angeolina  was  unable  to  reply,  and,  with  downcast  eyes  and  beating 
heart,  she  accepted  the  gentle  aod  respectful  assistance  of  the  Corsican  i 
to  regain  the  beaten  path.  She  thought  over  the  danger  of  her  position,  i 
She  no  longer  feared  the  outcast.  She  feared  only  for  herself.  Ought 
she  to  link  herself  to  the  Corsican  ?  Ought  those  two  to  be  united,  that 
fate,  by  the  most  terrible  decrees,  had  apparently  separated  for  ever  ? 
They  reached  the  path  in  safety. 

"  Farewell!  te-morrow!"  cried  tlie  Corsican,  and  without  giving  the 
maiden  time  to  reply,  he  disappeared  in  the  thick  recesses  of  the  wood. 

A  fevv  paces  distant  she  diicovered  het  aunt  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
a  rude  cross,  and  with  aighs  and  tears  entreating  the  Virgin  for  protec- 
tion for  her  niece.  Angeolina  had  no  difiiculty  in  persuading  her  aunt 
that  sudden  illness  had  caused  the  accident;  her  niece  was  safe  restored, 
and  Nuccia  wished  to  know  no  more  ;  Imt  little  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  sombre  Ghisoni.  He  only  required  answers  to  his 
questions,  and  Ghisoni's  questions  were  few  and  short. 

From  that  raoment  Angeolina  each  morning  sought  the  forest.  The 
dependants,  accustomed  to  her  rambles,  disturbed  her  not.  Thus, 
every  day,  she  passed  some  hours  with  a  man  that,  by  a  dread  fatality, 
she  had  so  much  cause  to  fear,  and  now  had  learnt  to  love.  Two 
months  flew  swiftly.  The  tenderness  of  her  love  augmented  daily. 
With  the  most  jealous  care  she  locUed  her  secret  in  her  breast,  and 
•treve  to  hide  her  feelings  from  herself.  Dear  maid,  her  happiness  was 
too  complete  to  last.  The  agitated  manner  of  Ghisoni  foretold  a 
matter  she  was  unable  to  divine. 

"  At  last  I  shall  be  informed,"  she  cried,  as  Ghisoni  one  morning,  his 
face  less  severe,  and  his  manner  more  gentle,  entered  the  chamber  of 
hU  sister. 

"  Angeol'na,"  said  he,  "  it  is  time  to  settle.  You  appear  te  like  to 
pans  your  life  in  thoughtful  solitude.  I  have  thought  of  this.  Pietro 
Ricardi,  of  Vivano,  asks  your  hand.  He  is  willing  to  take  the  name  of 
Ghisoni,  which  otherwise  would  die  with  me.  I  am  well  pleased  at  it. 
I  have  given  him  my  word.  The  marriage  shall  take  place  in  fifteen 
days  ;  therefore,  see  you  are  prepared."  He  turned  suddenly  and  left 
the  room,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  and  chose  to  interpret  favourably 
the  silence  of  his  sister. 

Angeolina  was  for  the  moment  overcome.    She  wished  instant-Iy  to 
■  trie?e  frightful  tidings  to  him  who  was  dearest  to  her  in  the  world. 

unlucky  accident,  however,  detained  Nicolo  all  day  in  the  house, 
in  the  evening  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  that  left  her 
without  power  to  quit  her  bed.    The  anxiety  Increased  each  moment 
as  ihe  communed  with  herself.    "  What  will  he  think,  should  the  news 
'    h  him  by  other  means?  The  Corsican,  diiven  to  despair,  will  force 
If  into  the  house,  and,  before  my  brother,  declare  that  I  am  his. 
I. — horror." 

Three  daj's  were  passed  in  agony.    Notwithstanding  the  fever  that 
consumed  her,  she  never,  by  word  or  act,  betrayed  her  heart.    O  ten, 
forgeifui  of  her  weakness,  she  wished  to  rise  from  her  bed  and  hasten 
tober  lover.    But  old  Nuccia  watched  her  closely.    On  the  third  day 
tke  fever  left  her,  and  her  aunt,  weary,  with  her  watching,  v/as  forced 
to  seek  repose.    Angeolina  remained  alone,  abandoned  to  her  grief 
"  Three  days  of  sorrow  ;  to-morrow  I  at  least  shall  speak  to  him.  But 
ii  along  night  between,  ana  in  that  time  what  may  not  happen?" 
ilina  raised  herself  in  trembling  weakness  from  her  bed,  and  placed 
fat  the  window,  through  which  the  forest  breezes  came  with  re- 
n  "  r  ooinesa  on  her  fevered  forehead.    The  night  was  serene  and 
-.r.rt  the  heavens  resplendent  vrltU  countless  stars,  that  cast  a 
'  -        loMbiful  Ugh^  uj)oi>  thf>ewth,        Mturo  s(ewo4  T9po?.in(,' 


after  the  exhausting  heat  of  a  long  summer  day.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  but  the  distant  warbling  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  murmuring 
ef  the  ancient  cypress  trees,  that  cast  thtir  funeral  shadow  over  that 
angle  of  the  mansion. 

Angeolina  sank  into  a  profound  reverie,  from  which  a  sudden  move- 
ment made  her  s  art.  She  observed  a  figure  issue  from  the  long  avenue 
of  trees.    Her  heart  beat  violently. 

It  was  the  outlaw.  It  was  indeed  himself.  She  recognised  him  on 
the  instant.  Her  stifled  cry  died  upon  her  lips.  At  ptril  of  his  life 
the  Corsican  climbed  the  high  wall,  and  after  a  minute  of  agonising 
suspense  was  before  her.  Transported  with  joy  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knee,  and  taking  her  hand,  still  burning  with  the  fever,  covered  It  with 
kisses.  A  slight  noise  was  heaid — what  could  it  be?  perhaps  a  window- 
shaken  by  the  wind.  Angeolina  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  A  silence 
like  the  grave  succeeded.  There  at  her  feet,  the  presence  of  her  best 
beloved  restored  her  courage.  But  the  moment  had  been  terrible,  and 
that  interview,  so  sweet,  so  full  of  joy  to  both,  must  end.  Delay  a 
minute,  and  the  life  of  one  or  both  must  be  the  price.  The  Corsican  at 
length  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  maiden,  and  tore  hirase.f  from 
her  arms,  pronouncing  a  thousand  vows  of  love.  He  knew  that  An- 
geolina lived,  and  that  she  loved  him.  That  was  all  the  world  to  him. 
The  outlaw  descended  the  high  wall,  and  bounding  lightly  on  thetarth, 
retreated  rapidly.  Angeolina  followed  him  with  her  eyes  until  ho 
disappeared  among  the  trees.  Then  she  thought  she  had  the  glimpse 
of  a  human  form  that  pursued  him  in  the  darkness. 

Was  it  an  illusion  ?  was  she  deceived  by  the  uncertain  shadows  of 
the  night  ?  What  presentiment — what  horrible  emotion  struck  upon 
her  heart  ? 

"  Angelo,"  she  called,  in  a  convulsed  and  stiflled  voice. 

No  reply  was  given.  A  deep  groan  was  heard.  She  became  immovable, 
breathless  in  the  agony  of  listening.  A  savage  and  convulsive  laugh 
broke  the  deathlike  silence.  It  was  himself — she  knew  it  well — it  was 
her  brother.  But  once  before  in  her  life  had  she  heard  tl:at  laugh. 
Angeolina  heard  or  saw  no  more.  She  descended  precipitately  the  an- 
cient stairs,  and  flew  with  desperate  rapidity  towards  the  spot.  At  that 
moment  the  moon  rose  tranquilly  above  the  mountains  of  Vivano,  and 
her  pale  and  sickly  light  displayed  a  scene  of  horror.  A  bleeding  corse 
upon  the  earth,  and  a  man  beside  it.  The  bleeding  body  was  her  lover, 
the  man  beside  it  was  her  brother.  Nicolo,  awakened  by  the  noise,  had 
learned  the  secret  of  his  sister  ;  and  discovering,  by  his  distinct  and 
imprudent  words,  the  son  of  his  mortal  enemy,  had  thus  completed  his 
revenge.  The  measure  of  his  happiness  was  full.  He  had  now  no 
soul  on  earth  to  hate  or  destroy. 

Nicolo  heard  and  knew  his  sister's  footstep  ;  nevertheless,  he  recoiled 
before  her.  That  young  maid,  so  soft,  so  calm,  had  become  a  fury. 
Her  large  black  eyes,  still  dilated  with  the  fever,  threw  their  glances  on 
him.  The  fire  of  anger  had  replaced  the  pallor  of  sickness  on  her  lips, 
while  her  long  dark  hair  fell  in  disorder  on  her  neck.  She  was  no  more 
the  gentle  sister ;  but  realized  the  terrible  Medusa,  or  the  lioness  sud- 
denly deprived  of  her  offspring. 

"  Miserable  murderer!  give  me  back  my  best  beloved,"  she  cried,  with 
fury,  and  in  a  voice  that  made  the  iron  heart  of  Nicolo  to  tremble. 
"  Wherefore  have  you  murdered  him?  because  I  loved  hini;  is  it 
not  so?" 

"  I  have  done  it,"  growled  he,  "  because  he  was  our  mortal  enemy." 

"  Yes,  you  have  murdered  him,"  she  replied,  with  increasing  energy ; 
"  you  struck  him  in  the  back.  In  the  shade  of  night.  Miserable 
assassin!  You  were  too  base  to  measure  swords  with  him  in  the  face 
of  day." 

"  Beware,  Angeolina!  beware  of  your  own  safety,"  Faid  the  Corsican, 
and  his  dagger  glistened  in  the  moonbeams  as  he  raised  it. 

"  Ay,  strike!  Destroy  me  also  !  What,  do  you  pause?  I  am  but  a 
woman  !  You  do  not  fear  me— do  you?"  Then,  with  a  frenzied  joy, 
she  sprung  so  close  to  the  arm  of  Nicolo,  that  his  poniard  grazed  her 
bosom,  and  womW  have  pierced  her  heart,  had  not  the  hand  of  the  Cor- 
sican trembled  like  an  infant. 

But  the  crisis  past,  the  rage,  like  a  hectic  flush,  as  suddenly  expired. 
Without  thought  of  her  brother,  Awgeohna  threw  herself  upon  the  dead 
body  that  but  a  few  niinutes  before  was  full  cf  life  and  love.  The 
rage,  too  strong  for  woman's  heart,  spent  itself  in  tears  and  sobs.  The 
bavage  Nicolo  was  moved  to  pity.  He  would  have  plunged  his  i  oniard 
in  her  heart;  but  that  would  have  been  to  condemn  himself.  Besides, 
the  true  descendant  of  his  race,  he  was  the  slave  of  his  word,  and  had 
he  not  given  it  to  Pietro  Ricardi  ?  He  had  no  longer  power  over 
Angeolina. 

"  Yes,  cemplete  the  rendezvous  upon  the  dead  body  of  your  lover," 
said  he,  repeating  the  same  savage  laugh  that  had  announced  to  An- 
geolina the  fate  of  Angelo.  "  I  go  this  instant  to  Vivano  to  relate  to 
your  affianced  husband  how  faithful  you  are  to  him.  You  will  answer 
to  me  for  that  body  at  my  return— you  understand  me?"' 

4j>gpoUna  hwd  not,  kn^w  not,  -wl^^t  vfaa  p^siainjt  round  her,  H^t 
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only  movement  was  to  press  convulsively  the  lifeless  form  before  her. 
She  understood  the  full  extent  of  her  misery,  the  reality  of  the  horror. 
She  placed  her  hand  upsn  his  heart — the  heart  that  only  beat  for  her 
"With  all  the  anxiety  of  her  soul  she  sought  for  one  pulse  as  iadica- 
tive  of  returning  life.  Could  it  be?  Yes,  'twas  there — one  pulse  ;  but 
so  weak — so  feeble  ;  it  was  only  the  maiden's  love  could  have  discerned 
it,  A  cry  of  joy  escaped  her,  and  her  heart  beat  violently.  But,  alas  ! 
poor  girl,  it  was  the  last  adieu  of  that  cherished  life.  The  last  glimmer 
of  the  lamp  be  ore  it  expired  for  ever. 

The  moonbeams  shone  on  the  pale  and  motionless  form  of  the  young 
outlaw  Upon  iiis  features  might  still  be  seen  the  lingering  traces  of 
the  melancholy  smile  wliieh  is  often  observed  on  the  lips  of  those  who 
meet  their  death  by  sudden  and  unexpected  means.  With  a  mingled 
feeling  of  grief  and  terror,  that  no  language  can  describe,  Angeolina  con- 
tinued to  g;jze  up'  n  that  marble  visage.  Stiil  the  morning  brcJie  not. 
By  the  earliest  twilight  her  brolhet  would  return  with  her  intended 
hubhand  and  his  friends. 

She  already  .'aw  herself  the  mark  of  shame  ;  pointed  at  by  children. 
What  then  ?  She  must  fly.  But  the  dead  body  of  her  lover ;  must  she 
abandon  that  to  the  mockeries  of  the  crowd,  and  expose  him,  after 
death,  to  the  cruel  insults  of  her  brother  ?  She  looked  despairingly 
upon  her  delicate  arms,  wasted  by  the  fever. 

"  What  matters  it  ?"  thouglit  she  ;  "  Heaven  will  give  me  strength, 
and  if  I  fall  I  shall  die,  and  then  no  human  power  can  part  u»." 

She  knelt,  and  tried  to  pray.  In  vain — 'In  vain !  Her  lips  could 
only  pronounce  the  name  of  God,  and  one  other  name;  but  He  who  pro- 
tects the  unfortunate  heard  the  prayer.  Witk  a  supernatural  strength 
Angeolina  raised  the  body  of  her  lover  to  her  shoulder,  and,  guided  by 
strange  instinct,  bore  the  precious  burden,  in  that  uncertain  light,  to 
the  spot,  where,  with  the  poor  outlaw  at  her  feet,  she  had  dreamed  of 
happiness  on  earth  ;  here  she  placed  it  on  the  moss-grown  bank,  where 
often  they  had  sat  in  happiness  together.  For  a  moment,  by  the  melan- 
choly light  of  the  moon,  she  looked  around  ;  then,  with  her  fair  and 
delicate  hands,  she  dug  a  grave  in  the  soft  earth,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  body  of  her  lover.  She  looked  upon  him  for  the  last  time ; 
no  I  riest  was  there  to  bless  the  grave.  She  knelt  and  prayed  fervently ; 
then,  drawing  the  consecrated  emblem  from  her  neck,  she  placed  it  on 
the  bosom  of  her  lover,  imprinting  upon  his  forehead  a  last  Mss  of  love 
and  pity.  She  cast  her  eyes  around,  and  observed  a  huge  mass  of 
granite,  on  which,  in  happier  days,  she  had  engraved  her  name  and 
Angelo's.  How  often  had  her  lover  smiled  at  her  childish  efforts  to 
remo' e  it;  but,  at  th^at  dreadful  moment,  mistress  of  supernatural 
strength,  she  rolled  the  stone  over  the  grave  of  her  beloved  Angelo,  and 
then  lell  lifeless  on  the  surface. 

In  thi.«  condition,  at  day-break,  she  was  discevered  by  Nicolo  Ric- 
cardi  and  his  iriends.  Her  bruised  hands,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
corse,  sufficiently  betrayed  her  secret ;  but  when,  after  long  and  anxious 
care,  she  recovered  her  consciousness,  neither  menaces  or  prayers  could 
induce  her  to  reveal  the  grave  of  her  beloved.  Nicola  had  destroyed 
the  last  of  his  enemies,  but  his  triumph  was  purchased  at  a  bitter  price. 
From  that  fatal  night,  Angeolina,  clothed  as  a  widow,  lived  in  close 
retirement,  passirig  the  day  in  her  chaiTiber,  and  each  night,  at  the  same 
hour,  wandering  to  the  forest  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  a  simple  cruss,  that 
her  own  hands  had  raised  upon  her  lover's  grave.  A  holy  terror  per- 
vaded the  simple  inhabitants  of  Moreti,  who  declared  that  the  s:pirit  of 
the  Corpican  had  been  seen  near  the  place  with  his  carbine  in  his  hand. 
The  iron  heart  of  Nicolo  was  infected  with  the  superstition,  and  he  care- 
fully shunned  the  spot.  Ten  years  after,  the  last  of  the  Ghisonis  lay 
upon  his  death-bed.  Angeolina  went  to  see  him,  and  before  he  died 
prom.unced  his  pardon.  Since  the  night  of  the  murder  that  was  the 
first  and  last  word  Nicola  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  his  sister. 

G.  G.  G. 


THE  BEAMING  EYE. 

I  love,  v/hen  the  summer  moon  gleams  o'er  the  sea, 

And  the  stars  shed  their  twinkling  light, 
To  gaze  on  the  waters,  all  bounding  and  free, 

As  they  mirror  the  heavens  so  bright ; 
And  I  love  to  view  the  sun's  first  blaze 

As  it  peeps  from  the  eastern  sky  : 
But  oh!  I  love  far  dearer  to  gaze 

On  my  Julia's  beaming  eye. 
T  love  to  watch  the  decline  of  day. 

As  red  Sol  sinks  down  in  the  west, 
And  list  to  the  lover's  soft  roundelay 

That  tells  of  his  fluttering  breast ; 
And  I  love,  through  the  morning's  early  haze, 

Sweet  nature  to  descry: 
But  oh!  I  love  far  dearer  to  gaiis 


MIRANDA; 

OR, 

THE  HEIRESS   OF  THE  GRANGE, 

A  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last) 


CHAPTER  CLXXVII. 

MALF-PAST  SEVEN,  VARLEY's  ADMISSION  TO   THE  TRISON. — THE 

IDIOT  AND  THE  CROWD.  THE  FUNERAL  KNELL. 

In  a  few  moments  Miranda  was  introduced  into  the  room  where 
were  the  sheriff  and  the  governor.  It  was  a  small  apartment,  connect- 
ing the  private  rooms  of  the  governor  with  the  other  portion  of  the 
building,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the  common  room,  owing  to  its 
being  made  usually  a  waiting-room  for  parties  coming  with  messages  to 
the  governor. 

Miranda  had  scarcely  entered,  and  been  kindly  handed  to  a  seat  by 
the  shcrifl",  who,  despite  his  resolve  to  see  nothing,  had  too  much  of 
the  gentleman  in  him  to  be  uncourteous,  when  the  chaplain  made  his 
appearance  by  another  door,  fully  attired  in  his  canonicals. 

He  stood  near  the  door  at  which  he  entered,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  was  on  good  terms  with  neither  the  sheriff  nor  the  goverKor,  the 
latter  of  whom  immediately  approached  Miranda,  saying, — 

"  You  shall  see  him  ?  I  will  have  him  brought  here  to  you  in  a 
few  minutes." 

Miranda  did  not  speak;  but  she  looked  up  in  tte  governor's  face 
with  a  thankful  expression,  combined  with  such  an  appearance  ef  suffer- 
ing, that  it  smote  him  to  the  heart, 

"  God  help  you  !"  he  said;  "  God  help  you  !" 

"Amen!"  was  all  Miranda  coiild  reply,  aad  that  was  in  atone  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  she  usually  spoke,  that  even  Mr.  Andersen 
started,  and  could  hardly  teli  whether  it  was  from  her  the  word  had 
proceeded, 

"If,"  said  the  sheriff,  "the  unhappy  prisoner  is  innocent,  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  us  all,  and  on  his  accusers." 

Miranda  shuddered  and  moaned  audibly.  Sho  had  not  the  spirit 
now  to  speak;  she  could  only  suffer. 

Here  the  chaplain  advanced,  and  standing  a  few  paces  from  Miranda, 
he  said  in  a  nasal  tone,  such  as  would  well  become  some  groaning 
conventicle, — 

"  Young  woman — young  woman,  if  yeu  have  come  to  this  prison 
house  to  see  the  grievous  sinner  who  is  about  to  be  launched  into  eter- 
nity, and  to  fill  his  awfully  sinful  mind  with  yearnings  for  life,  and 
the  things  that  belong  to  the  earth  earthly,  I  tell  you  to  begone— 
avaunt !  If  you  come  to  withdraw  the  mind  of  a  wretched  man  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  awful  original  sin  in  which  he  was  born,  a-nd 
for  which  he  must  suffer,  except  through  atonement  and  everlasting 
tsrments,  I  ag&in  say  avaunt !  Get  thee  hence,  agent  of  Satan— get 
behind  me." 

"  Who  is  this  man,"  said  Miranda,  "  who  thus  insults  misfortune, 
and  steps  between  Heaven  and  its  creatures  with  such  denunciations  as 
these  ?"  i| 

"This  man,"  said  the  governor,  "is  an  intolerant  bigotted  pri6« 
who  I  will  at  once  remove  from  the  room,  if  he  dare  address  you  cofl 
trary  to  your  wishes."  fl 

"You  dare  not,"  cried  the  chaplain,  turning  most  unchristia^ 
angry.    "  I  say  you  dare  not.    For  your  place  you  dare  not.    It  is 
duty  to  attend  upon  criminals  in  this  place,  and  I  insist  upon  being  per- 
mitted to  do  so." 

"  You  know  me  sufficiently,"  remarked  the  former,  "to  be  aware,  1)> 
this  time,  that  considerations  connected  with  what  you  call  my  placr 
would  not  prevent  me  from  kicking  you  into  the  street,  and  you  ought 
to  know,  if  you  do  not,  that,  although  you  are  paid  for  attending  to  dfl 
spiritual  wants  of  prisoners,  you  have  no  right  to  force  your  preseifl 
or  your  doctrines  upon  any  one." 

"  You  will  hear  of  this  in  another  place,"  said  the  chaplain.    "  I 
make  you  repent  of  this." 

"  Hear  him — hear  him.  How  very  meek  and  Christian  like  is  this 
holy  man.  He  can,  however,  condescend  to  threaten.  It  is  sufficient 
that  Rowland  Percy  refuses  your  ministering,  and  as  for  this  young 
lady  she  is  my  guest,  and  I  will  not  have  her  annoyed  by  you." 

The  chaplain  was  in  a  great  passion ;  but  he  seemed,  at  all  events,  to 
think  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  he  no  longer  confronted 
Miranda ;  but  Avalking  to  the  window,  put  .  up  an  extemporaweoui! 
prayer,  in  which  he  begged  he  might  not  be  made  too  proud,  in  consi 
«equenco  of  the  assurance  h«  felt  that  he  was  oae  of  what  ho  cjvH' 
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light,  albeit  tkey  were  scoffers  and  mockers,  and  dared  to  use  the  rea- 
an  God  had  giyen  them  in  matters  of  belief,  be  saved  from  fire  ever- 
tsting. 

The  prayer  was  eouched  in  a  form,  and  uttered  in  a  tone  which  im- 
lied  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was  of  no  use  at  all,  and  that  Miranda 
nd  the  governor  would  both  be  burnt  for  ever,  which  we  may  fairly 
resume  was  a  great  and  pious  consolation  to  the  chaplain. 

The  same  door  at  which  the  chaplain  had  entered  the  room  was  now 
pened,  and  preceded  by  one  turnkey,  whUe  he  was  closely  followed  by 
nother,  Rowland  Percy  made  his  sad  and  melancholy  appearance. 

Miranda  and  he  saw  each  other  at  the  same  moment.  To  pronounce 
•ach  other's  names  was  the  first  impulse.  In  another  instant  she  was 
yirg  on  his  bosom,  alike  indifferent  of  who  was  present,  or  what  might 
•e  their  opinions  of  her  for  so  acting. 

In  her  own  innocence  and  sweet  purity  lay  her  strength.  The  gover- 
lor  and  the  sheriff  were  visibly  affected.  As  for  the  chaplain,  he  looked 
terfectly  aghast,  and  after  lifting  up  his  hands  in  hcJy  horror,  he  turned 

0  the  governor  and  said  indignantly, — 
Do  you — dare  you  allow  such  awful  immorality  to  take  place  within 

hcfe  walls  ?" 
"  No,"  said  the  governor. 

"  But  look — look — the  yeung  woman  embraceth  the  young  man  who 
■  to  be  hung  and  then  d — J." 

'  Oh,  I  don't  call  that  immorality.  The  immorality  lies  wholly  in 
fonr  vicious  mind,  which  puts  an  immoral  constructioa  upon  the  most 
nnocent  and  pure  actions  that  can  be  conceived." 

"Aliranda — my  Miranda!"  sighed  Rowland;  "am  I,  indeed,  so 
jlessed  as  to  see  you  once  again  2" 

"  Ye«,  Rowland,  it  is  your  own  Miranda.  She,  who  even  now, 
would  die  to  save  you.  Rowland,  let  me  look  upon  your  face.  Let  me 
see  that  you  can  meet,  as  a  man  and  an  innocent  one,  even  this  misery 
u  becomes  you.    Rowland,  dear — dear  Rowland,  dearer  now  than  ever, 

1  shall  not  be  absent  from  you  long.  The  world  and  I  have  done  with 
each  other  even  now.  Look  up,  Rowlaad,  and  let  me  see  your  face 
again." 

"  Call  upon  your  Redeemer,"  said  the  chaplain.  "  Do  not  talk  of 
love  here." 

"  Silence,  priest !"  cried  Miranda;  "  profane  not  the  now  holy  atmos- 
phere of  this  place,  made  beautiful  by  the  presonce  of  guileless  hearts. 
Remember,  God  hears  you  even  as  he  hears  us." 

"  My  darling  Miranda  !"  said  Rowland  Percy  ;  "  death's  pangs  will 
not  have  half  their  bitterness  now.  I  thought  I  should  not  see 
you  again,  and  that  even  now,  without  a  last  kind  word  from  your  lips, 
I  was  being  hurried  forth  to  die." 

"  No,  Rowland,  no.  There  are  still  hearti  that  feel  for  us;  still 
voices  that  will  breathe  kind  words  of  us  when  we  are  both  gone.  I 
have  prayed  to  be  permitted  to  follow  you  soon  to  that  world  where  no 
false  witness  will  avaH — where  an  infallible  judge  is  the  only  judge, 
and  where  we  shall  meet  iny  dear  father,  too,  and  you,  Rowland.  Oh, 
that  I  could  die  to-day — this  hour — new,  Rowland — this  mc-meat — 
cradled  on  your  breast — held  te  your  heart— in  your  arms — my 
Rowland — my  affianced  husband — dearer  to  me  for  all  your  suflferings 
—closer  to  my  heart  for  all  y&ur  persecutioKS." 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  foretaste  of  Heaven,"  cried  Rowland,  with  a  cheerful 
voice. 

"What  wretches,"  muttered  the  chaplain. 

"  Yon  are  happier,  Rowland.  Death  is  but  a  fleeting  pang — would  I 
could  share  it  with  you.  And  the  time  will  eome,  too,  when  your 
name,  in  this  world,  will  be  rescued  from  the  obloquy  cast  upon  it, 
and  your  innocence  will  be  made  appaient.  I  should  like  to  see  that 
day;  but  still,  even  for  such  a  triumph,  I  would  not  live."  • 

"  Nay,  my  Miranda,  live  on,  and  if  it  be  permitted  for  the  spirits  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  to  bring  a  blessing  to  the  earth  they  have 
fpilttcd,  and  breathe  soft  visions  of  happiness  into  the  ears  of  those 
n  they  loved  while  in  life,  I  will  be  to  you  such  a  minister  of  joy, 
not  with  impatience,  but  hope,  for  the  day  when  we  shall  meet 
-  ,-::rt  no  more." 

Miran'la  led  Rowland  to  the  window,  and  then  looked  long  and 
anxiou.sly  in  his  face.    Alas  !  it  bore  too  evident  marks  of  mental  pain, 
'  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  snid, 
Rowland,  you  have  suffered  much.    Surely  your  reward  will  be 

;if." 

" I  have  my  reward,"  he  replied.  "The  brighest,  best,  highest  re- 
ward I  can  have  is  your  love.  These  few  moments,  Miranda,  repay  me 
for  all." 

"  Then  fate,  after  all,  ha»  not  succeeded  in  bowing  completely  our 
hearts  to  its  stern  decrees,"  said  Miranda.  "  Rowland,  I — I  hope  that 
toy  heart  will  break  to-day." 

The  chaplain  conimenced  a  hymn  entirely  on  his  own  account,  in 
Which  nobody  joined,  and  then  he  took  out  hl«  watch,  and  told  the  go- 
ypptox  U  only  wanted  tw«nty  mlntjtes  to  o\^\\t,  tp  which  tho  pov^fnor 


made  no  reply,  but  turned  hi«  back  upon  the  evangelical  chaplain,  vtho 
then  applied  to  the  sheriff,  who  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business. 

"Dearest!"  whispered  Rowland  Percy,  "allow  me  now  to  bid  you 
farewell.  Let  m-e  implore  you  now  to  go  home  with  Mr.  Anderson — I 
pray  you  do  so — now— now." 

Not  yet,  Rowland— not  yet;  I — I  cannot  leave  yon  yet.  Surely 
they  will  not  drag  you  from  me,  I  feel  strong,  and  will  resist  them. 
Rowland — Rowland,  do  not  look  so  sad  ;  they  shall  not  tear  you  from 
me." 

"Oh,  Miranda — Miranda  !  Leave  me  now.  As  you  love  me,  leave 
me  now." 

;  "  No.  As  I  love  you,  so  will  I  remain.  Let  them  kill  me  in  wrest- 
I  ing  you  from  me,  Rowland — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  they  se- 
j  parate  us." 

I  The  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  the  mayor  of  York  made  his 
!  appearance,  arrayed  in  his  robes  of  ofhce.  Then  came  several  other  of 
I  the  functionaries  of  the  city — sad  indices  of  the  lapse  of  lime. 
!  Miranda  tightened  her  grasp  of  Percy,  who  looked  the  living  picture 
i  of  despair.  She  gazed  around  her  like  one  distracted,  and  with  a  voice 
j*that  was  perfectly  appalling,  she  sa4d, 

i     "  No,  no  ;  you  cannot—  dare  not  kill  him.    "Why  do  you  all  glare  on 
j  him  as  if  you  would  make  him  your  prey  ?  Think  he  is  guilty !   Oh,  no, 
you  cannot ;  he  never  harmed  you  or  yours.    It  is  my  father  he  is  ac- 
cused of  killing,  and  I  declare  him  innocent.    Touch  him  who  dares. 
I  God  knows  be  is  innocent.    You  will  not  murder  him.    You  are  men ; 
{  you  have  brave  hearts,  full  of  human  and  kindly  sympathies.    I  tell 
I  you  Rowland  Percy  is  innocent — I  swear  it — before  the  Majesty  of 
j  Heaven  I  swear  it.    Save  him — save  him.    Give  him  to  me.    Let  me 
take  him  hon<e.    J.'eroy !  -  mercy  ! — mercy  !" 
"  This  is  terrible,"  said  the  governor. 
"A quarter  to  eight,"  said  the  chaplain. 

The  mayrr  trembled  and  turned  towards  the  door,  which  was  on  the 
instant  thrown  wide  open,  disclosing  two  men  with  white  wands,  and  a 
third  behind  them,  who  carried  a  coil  of  rope. 

A  shriek  burst  from  Miranda's  lips,  and  she  twined  her  arms  round 
Rowland  so  tightly  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to  tear  him  from 
that  wild  embrace. 

As  for  Rowland  himself  he  seemed  (K.  tracted.  Every  vestige  of 
colour  had  left  hi-s  cheeks — a  dewy  moisture  stood  upon  h  s  brow,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  lift  up  his  hands,  and  keep  re-peating  the  one 
awful  abjuration  of 

"  God!  God  !  God  !" 

The  scene  was  indeed  a  terrible  one — one  calculated  to  live  in  the 
memories  of  all  who  witnessed  it  while  life  remained.  Even  the  cheplain 
shrunk  back  and  looked  terrified,  while  t-he  book  he  carried  dropped  from 
his  hands  on  to  the  fleor  of  the  room. 

"It  must  be  done,"  said  the  sheriff,  in  half  choked  accents  to  the 
mayor.    "  It  must  be  done." 

Miranda  heard  him,  and  answered  by  an  appalling  shriek. 

"  Help— help— help  1"  she  cried.  "  Witlet  1  God  of  Heaven,  is 
there  no  help  ?  Off,  murderers  ! — off.  Mercy — mercy ! — you  shall  not 
kill  him." 

She  twined  her  arms  still  tighter  round  the  prisoner,  and  none  liked 
to  be  the  first  to  raise  a  hand  to  tear  him  from  her  grasp. 


CHAPTER  CLXXVIIt. 

TWITTER  IN  THE  CUOWD. —  THE  IDIOT.  VARLETf'S  APPEARANCE  AND 

DANGER.  THE  PARTIAI,    RIOT. — VARLEY's    AD-MITTANCE    TO  THE 

PRISON. 

Samuel  Twitter  was  much  relieved  by  the  recent  circumstances 
that  had  occurred  to  give  his  fate  an  apparently  different  complexion. 
He  felt  quite  certain  now  that  his  letter  to  the  mayor  had  been  lost,  and 
he  almost  laughed  as  he  congratulate*!  himself  upon  the  rare  accident 
which  had  saved  him  from  the  evil  consequences  of  his  detention  in 
England. 

"So  much  for  providential  circumstances,"  he  muttered.  "Provi- 
dence work?  for  me  as  well  as  for  others.  I  may  as  weJl  consider  that 
I  am  saved  by  a  special  interposition,  for  who  would  have  at  all  calcu- 
lated upon  the  rare  accident  of  a  packet,  addressed  properiy  to  the 
mayor  of  York,  never  reaching  its  destination?" 

He  then  smiled,  as  the  van  proceeded  through  the  crowded  streets, 
and  he  found  himself  getting  comfortably  on  without  the  trouble  of 
pushing  his  way.  Perhaps  the  full  dose  of  rum  »nd  milk  he  had  had 
contributed  a  little,  having  been  thrown,  as  it  was,  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  to  make  his  reflections  of  a  light  and  lively  order  ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  certainly  Samuel  Twitter,  considering  all  things,  his 
peculiar  disposition  included,  never  had  been  in  better  spitita  than  on 
that  morning. 

By  degrees,  however,  us  he  neared  the  place  of  execution,  his  natural 
timidity  exerted  Itielf  a  little,  »nrt  h«  hegan  to  think  he  lYonld  rftth«i' 
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have  been  in  a  less  conspicuous  position  than  he  was,  and  yet  he  rea- 
soned with  himself — 

"  Why  should  I  care?  I  am  free;  and,  moreover.  I  wish  particularly 
to  see  Bernard  Varley,  for  from  him  I  must  and  will  procure  funds  to 
carry  me  out  of  England,  and  then  from  some  secure  foreign  land  I  can 
send  another  accusation  of  hio*  to  the  proper  authoiities.  What  matters 
it  to  me  that  Rowland  Percy,  innocent  though  he  be,  is  hung  first  ? — 
not  I  whit — not  a  whit ;  it  will  not  decrease  Varley's  danger ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  tend  to  make  his  crime  appear  the  greater.  Let  Percy 
be  hung  then  by  all  means." 

The  progress  of  the  van  now  was  exceedingly  slow,  for  the  people 
were  so  closely  wedged  together  in  the  principal  streets  leading  to  the 
place  of  execution  that  any  attempt  to  get  on  quickly  would  have  been 
resented  and  unquestionably  frustrated  by  the  mob. 

As  it  was,  there  was  much  swearing  and  tumult  as  the  van  proceeded, 
and  Samuel  Twitter  slunk  down  low  in  the  vehicle  ia  order  to  escape 
observation  as  much  as  possible,  for  although  he  did  not  think  he  ras 
any  danger  by  being  seen,  yet  he  thought  it  might  be  pleasanter  if  he 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  mob,  some  members  of  which  might  recognise 
him,  and  confer  on  him  an  unenviable  notoriety. 

At  a  sudden  turning  now  the  scaffold,  with  all  its  frightful  appen- 
dages, came  to  view,  and  a  cold  shudder  came  over  Twitter  as  he  gasped 
to  himself,— 

"  If — if  now  that  scaffold  was  erected  for  me  instead  of  him  who  is  to 
suffer,  I — I  think  I  should  drop  down  dead  ere  I  reached  it.  I'm  sure 
I  should." 

The  van  driver  now,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  a  little 
nearer,  was  compelled  to  be  content  where  he  was,  and  turning  to  those 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  see  the  sight,  he  said,  as  he  shook  his 
head, — 

"  We  sha'n't  get  a  better  place  than  this.  We  ought  to  have  been 
sooner  ;  but  who  would  have  expected  such  a  crowd  ? — why,  we  might 
walk  on  the  people's  heads." 

And  such,  indeed,  was  the  fact,  for  from  the  spot  where  the  van  was 
compelled  to  halt  to  the  scaffold  was  now  one  dense  mass  of  human 
heads.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  been  impos-ible  to  have  wedged 
In  another  human  being,  so  closely  packed  were  those  already  there. 
All  eyes  appeared  turned  towards  the  scaffold — a  circumstance  which 
gave  Twitter  more  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  van  and  look  around  him, 
for  he  was  very  near  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and,  consequently,  not 
likely  to  be  seen  or  recognised.  A  confused  noise  pervaded  the  vast 
assemblage,  and  here  and  there,  by  undulations  among  the  mass  of 
humanity,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  partial  rioting  was  takiwg  place, 
either  in  consequence  of  some  person  striving  to  force  himself  unduly 
forward,  or,  as  was  the  real  case  in  many  instances,  from  the  frantic 
efforts  of  somebody  who  had  been  waiting  long  and  was  half  dead  from 
exhaustion,  to  escape  from  the  terrific  pressure  of  the  mob  around  him. 

There  were  women,  too,  in  that  vast  assemblage,  and  if  one  place 
more  than  another  was  dangerous  to  get  into,  or  troublesome  to  escape 
from,  there  to  be  sare  were  women,  and  some  of  them  screamed  till  the 
crowd  became  sympathetic,  ar-J  made  a  lane  for  them  to  escape  by ;  but 
the  sympathy  was  in  many  cases  thrown  away,  for,  after  adjusting  their 
disordered  apparel,  they  again  pres  ed  forward  to  get  into  the  same 
ditficulty  as  before. 

Some  of  these — shall  we  say  ladies  ? — had  brought  young  children  in 
their  arms,  and  when  they  got  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd  they,  with 
a  mock  feeling,  asked  those  ar.ound  them  if  they  had  the  hearts  to  push 
a  baby. 

Beyond  this  moving  throng  Twitter  saw  the  uniforms  of  the  dra- 
goons, who  were  drawn  up  round  the  scaffold,  so  as  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure of  the  mob  off  it,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  by  now  and  then 
letting  the  horses  tread  on  the  toes  of  the  most  forward  of  the  sight 
lovers. 

Oh,  how  Twitter  congratulated  himself  that  he  was  in  a  van,  and 
free  from  the  pressure  and  inconvenience  of  the  mob  That  Varley 
would  be  there  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  for  he  well  knew  how 
his  rascally  coadjutor  in  villany  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  execution 
of  Rowland,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  in  all  directions,  and  scrutinised 
the  faces  at  every  window  with  the  hope  of  discovering  him. 

All  his  endeavours,  however,  were  in  vain — no  Varley  could  he  sec ; 
for  altheugh  that  ruffian  had  secured  a  place  from  which  he  could  see 
the  execution,  and  had  paid  a  high  price  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
window,  the  attempt  he  had  made  to  induce  Miranda  to  listen  to  him 
at  the  last  hour  had  so  much  delayed  him  in  reaching  it,  that  after  the 
most  tremendous  efforts,  he  began  to  think  it  impossible  to  force  his 
way  through  such  a  mob  as  had  assembled.  Still  in  his  attempt  he 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  wedge  himself  in  the  crowd  to  that  extent  that  it 
became  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  just  as  difficult  to  get  back  again 
as  to  go  on. 

Varley's  height  gave  him  an  advantage  in  some  respects  ;  hut,  as  the 
Wq.M«i  9b9We-)„  U  was  of  great  disadvantage  in  otheis,  lor  it  wade  biw 


I  very  conspicuous,  and  liable  to  be  recognised  by  some  of  those  very  per- 
j  sons  who,  in  their  love  of  a  riot  more  than  their  hatred  to  him,  had  be- 
fore done  him  the  honour  of  hunting  him  thrsugh  the  streets  of  York, 
at  the  great  damage  of  his  person  and  near  risk  of  his  life ;  for  moba 
are  nc«i  very  particular,  and  whether  their  victim  be  a  mad  dog,  an  over- 
driven bullock,  or  a  man,  it's  much  the  same.  The  only  fact  worthy  o( 
remark  being,  that  the  human  animal  is  the  only  one  that  shows  a 
strong  disposition  always  to  hunt  down  its  own  kind. 

Vailey  then  had  hardly  relaxed  a  little  in  his  endeavours  to  push  his 
way  to  the  house  where  he  had  engaged  a  window  from  which  he  could 
see  the  execution,  when  a  screaming  shout  from  some  short  distance 
behind  him  came  like  some  well-remeiabered  tone  to  his  ears,  and  in 
the  next  moment  he  heard  the  ery  which  had  annoyed  him  so  often. 

"  Bernard  Varley.  Ha  I  ha!  ha!  Hanged  at  York.  Bemard  Varley 
will  be  hanged  at  York  yet.  There — there  goes  the  murderer ;  look  at 
him  well  that  you  may  know  him  again  when  he  is  hanged  at  York." 

This  was  quite  a  treat  for  the  mob,  and  in  an  instant  Varley  wa» 
greeted  with  a  shout  that  struck  terror  to  his  h'sart,  for  he  knew  h  ra- 
self  to  be  surrounded  by  many  desperate  men  who  had  been  waiting  for 
amusement  for  some  hours,  and  would  gladly  seize  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  for  a  little  interlude  before  the  play  begun. 

The  idiot  was  tvithin  half-a-dozen  feet  of  hiRi,  and  Varley's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  make  a  rush  in  that  direc  ion  and  strike  liim  down  if  pos- 
sible. Oh,  how  pleased  he  would  have  been  to  have  got  him  trampled 
to  death,  and  so  been  rid  for  ever  of  his  evil  greeting.  In  the  attempt, 
however,  he  most  signally  failed,  and  only  brought  upon  himself  the  re- 
sentment of  those  who  were  in  his  way.  Again  the  idiot  raised  his 
crazed  voice,  shouting, — 

"  Hanged  at  York — hanged  at  York  !  Bernard  Varley  will  be  hanged 
at  York,  and  I  shall  see  it.  Ho  !  ho!  ho!  A  brave  sight — a  gpllant, 
noble  sight  will  be  Bernard  Varley's  hanging  at  Y'ork." 

Varley  was  not  quite  so  unprepared  for  a  personal  encounter  witli 
either  an  individual  or  a  mob  as  we  have  hitherto  found  him,  for  since 
his  little  adventure  with  Mr.  Jones  he  h-ad  taken  counsel  with  himself 
how  he  should  best  provide  against  such  attacks  for  the  future.  His 
first  impulse  had  been  to  provide  himself  constantly  with  loaded  fire- 
arms, and  shoot  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  meddle  with  him  in 
any  way.  But  there  was  one  objection  to  the  use  of  the  pistel  which 
did  Hot  escape  Varley's  penetration,  and  that  was,  that  when  once 
discharged,  and  possibly  the  object  missed,  it  was  an  utterly  useless 
weapon. 

Moreover,  in  a  crowd  suck  as  that  which  was  now  beginning  to 
hustle  him,  he  could  shoot  but  one  person,  which  would  be  amp'e  ex- 
cuse for  the  others  tearing  him  to  pieces.  No;  Bernard  Varley  resolved 
upon  not  using  pistols  on  every  provocation  ;  but  he  provided  himself 
with  two  of  those  formidable  weapons  called  self-protectors,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  should  he  ever  again  have  to  battle  for  his  life 
amongst  an  enraged  multitude  of  persons  it  should  be  with  one  of  theia. 
in  each  hand. 

When,  therefore  he  now  found  that  he  was  prevented  from  reaching 
the  idiot  and  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  him,  he  drew  out  the  two 
with  which  he  was  provided,  and  commenced  so  desperate  an  attac]d| 
upon  all  who  opposed  his  progress,  that  he  cut  for  hiiK self  a  lane  througM 
the  people,  despite  all  their  efforts  to  detain  him.  fl 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.)  "fl 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  I 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor,  whicfl 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention.  f 
H.  J.  Church. — As  it  is  our  wish  to  avoid  meddling  with  politics  in 
the  "  Miscellany,"  we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  "  Rhymes."  Thanks 
for  "  Woman." 
W.  B. — Thirty-six  numbers;  4s.  bound. 

W.  Green. — We  really  cannot  make  the  "  Miscellany"  a  vehicle  for 

amatory  correspondence. 
A  Constant  Reader  (Newcastle  on-Tyue). — Out  of  print  at  present. 
T.  Alfred  F.  (Stratford). — Accepted, 

"  The  Smuggler  of  Wapping." — Would  the  author  oblige  us  with  the 
conclusion  ? 

Accepted.  —  "Natural  Revelation;"  "  The  Last  Farewell;"  "The 
Sabbath;"  "The  Spirit's  Music;"  "The  Masked  Lady;"  "The 
Nymph  of  the  Lurlei  Berg;"  and  "  Gilbert  the  Bold." 
Declined  with  thanks. — "  The  Ship  on  Fire;"  "  To  a  Friend;"  "A 
Remarkable  Anecdote;"  "On  Leaving  my  Native  Place;"  "The 
Confession  ;"  and  "  The  Effects  of  Death." 
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LOVE  AND  AMITY; 

OR,  THE  WARRIOR  MAID, 
i  .  one  of  those  cities  in  Germany  which  the  French  amiy,  under 
Marshal  de  Txrenne,  had  taken  by  storm,  in  the  year  1073,  a  sraa  1 
boflv  of  soldiers  of  the  parrison  were  ttill  making  a  resolute  defence, 
seemed  all  deteroiineJ  to  sell  their  lives  deadly,  whtn  the  general 
If  arrived  at  tlie  pla;-e,  where  these  valiant  men  were  si;;nalizmg 
i; selves.    The  marshal's  presence,  howeve:-,  inspired  the  French 
with  fiesh  courage;  they  quickly  laid  at  their  feet  the  remainder  of  tho^e 
who  continued  to  resist  them. 

a  very  short  time  but  few  of  t'lem  remained  alive,  amonjrst  whom 
wee  three  young  volunleers,  whose  excellent  mien  and  noble  air  sutTi- 
cient'.y  khoved  them  to  be  persons  of  distincti  a),  and  who  soon  ac- 
quired the  admiration  of  the  marshal  by  their  pradijious  bravery;  being  j 
greatly  moved  by  their  youth  and  good  appearance,  he  immediately  put  | 
an  end  to  so  une.|ual  a  combat,  and  advanced  towards  them,  surrounded  j 
by  his  principal  officers,  to  give  thera  some  mark  oi"  his  esteem,  and  ] 
inquire  who  they  were ;  but  before  he  could  get  at  them,  one  of  the 
th*ee  who  had  fought  ai  long  as  he  had  any  stiength  left,  dropped  down  I 
motionless,  and  inatantly  expired.  j 
Upon  this,  one  of  the  4  wo  who  survived  threw  himself  headlong  j 
upon  the  body  of  the  deceased,  with  all  the  s  gna  of  a  despair  so  vio  ' 
lent,  as  to  give  reason  for  fearing  he  Mould  attempt  .shortening  his  own 
life  ;  whilst  the  other,  who  had  received  several  wounds,  and  being  ! 
quite  covered  with  blood,  that  strtamed  from  a, I  parts,  not  being  able  ! 
any  longer  lo  bear  up  against  the  sorrow  that  overpowered  him,  ftU 
into  a  swoon,  which  seemed  the  forerunner  of  approaching  death.  > 

Tiie  marshal,  b^ing  greatly  afTected  by  this  melancholy  and  affecting 
scene,  toi-k  care  himself  to  have  him  t-ken  into  a  ncighbouiing  house, 
and  had  his  wjunds  diessed  in  r.is  presence.  V.hiUt  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, some  ollicers,  who  by  his  order  had  performed  the  same  charit- 
a'->l5  office  to  the  other,  came  into  the  room,  and  by  what  they  told  him, 
increased  his  pity  and  compa.sion,  but  added  to  his  surprise  ai-.d  ad- 
miration. 

This  young  volunteer  h;.d  tcarce  got  to  the  house  to  which  they 
removed  him,  but  being  overcome  with  the  fatigues  he  had  gone 
through,  and  quite  spent  with  ihe  violent  emotion  caused  by  his 
de«p-tir,  his  senses  at  once  forsook  him,  and  he  fainted  away.  Upon 
they  immediately  undressed  him  with  all  speed,  lo  get  him  into 


t.Tis 


bed  ;  but  judge  how  great  was  their  amazement,  when  on  pulling  oil 
his  clothes,  they  found  that  this  wariior,  who  had  acquired  their  esteem 
a  little  before,  sword  in  hand,  by  his  bravery,  wai  a  woman  in  disguise. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  generous  Marshal  de  Tnrenne  being 
ifTected  more  ai;d  more,  and  suspecting,  not  without  reason,  that  some 
imp  jrt ant  secret  was  concealed  under  this  metamorphosis,  gave  strict 
nders  that  double  care  should  be  taken  of  her,  and  that  she  should  be 
utend' d  iiy  her  own  sex, 

Q  ov/ards  the  evening,  he  that  wa»  wounded  began  to  mend,  and  there 
weie  great  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  but  whatever  they  ab.jut  him  would 
lo,  i:  was  impossible  to  prevent  him  from  giving  himself  up  to  the 
moBt  imrr.oderate  grief,  continually  with  his  eyes  drowned  in  tears, 
\nd  also  he  v.ould  c  11  with  vthemence  on  the  names  of  his  two  coni- 
!)»nions,  ;,nd  his  sighs,  sob:4,  and  lamentations,  were  so  moving,  that 
ihey  loiccd  the  pearly  drops  from  all  who  stood  by,  which  being  related 
:p  the  marshal,  made  him  lomuch  the  more  impatient  to  hear  the  story 
»r those  brave  volunteers. 

Accordingly,  next  day,  being  followed  by  some  of  his  principal  om- 
trhoin  curiosity  induced  to  accompany  him,  he  went  to  visit  the 


wounded  unknown,  stayed  to  see  the  llrst  dressing  taken  oii",  and  heard 
with  pleasure  that  his  wounds  wcte  but  slij,ht,  and  could  not  he  attended 
with  any  dang*?rous  consequences,  it  being  "evident  that  his  illness  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  from  hU  weakness,  through  the  great  quantity  of  blocd 
which  he  had  lost. 

The  marshal  also  beinp;  informed  that  he  might  engage,  him  in  dis- 
course without  any  prejudice  to  his  health,  was  just  about  to  desire  tViat 
he  would  satisfy  his  curiosity,  when  the  unknown  prevented  hira,  by 
giving  him  thanks  for  ail  the  testimonies  he  had  received  of  his  good- 
ness. 

The  noble  and  graceful  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  acknow- 
ledgments on  this  occasion,  heightened  Monsieur  de  Turenne's  opinion 
of  his  merit,  and  induced  him  to  compliment  him  in  the  most  obliging 
mann?r  imaginable;  alter  which,  he  begged  he  might  bo  favoured  with 
a  recital,  both  of  his  own  adventures  and  those  of  the  joang  amazon, 
his  fellow  prisoner,  at  least  with  such  of  them  as  might  be  related, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  fair  captive,  since  her  disguise  was  no 
longer  a  secret. 

This  request  drew  the  tears  afresh  from  the  wounded  unknown, 
which  having  wiped  from  his  cheeks,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh, — 

My  lord,"  answered  he,  "I  return  the  sincerest  thanko  to  Heaven, 
and  to  you,  for  your  great  generosity  in  preserving  my  life,  since  you , 
have  enabled  me  to  discharge  whatever  I  am  indebted,  either  to  love  or 
friendship;  and  yety.  alas,  after  the  loss  I  have  just  sustained,  of  the 
most  sincere  friend,  I  know  not  whether  the  life  I  owe  to  your  good- 
ness ought  any  longer  to  he  deemed  a  benefit,  and  should  I  be  able  to 
survive  any  time  that  of  my  clear  companion,  who  was  my  second  self, 
I  must  expect  to  pa.'s  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  bitterness  and 
sorrow. 

"  What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  >-ay  well  beloved  friend,  that  I  seconded 
jour  courage  no  better.  However,  since  fortune  has  not  suffered  me 
to  follow  you  to  the  grave,  but  has  saved  me  from  a  death,  that  ro- 
doundfi  altogether  to  your  honour,  I  will  devote  my  life  wholly  to  the 
service  of  her  who  v.as  the  idol  of  your  soul.  I  will  make  it  my  sole 
business  to  assuage  her  grie',  and  ease  her  of  all  her  cares.  I  will 
entertain  her  continually  witli  an  encomiuva  on  your  virtues,  and  though 
I  cannot  help  adoring  her  likewise  to  the  h;st  gasp,  I  shall  at  least  be 
able  to  respect  your  memory,  and  will  sacrifice  even  my  lova  to  you  ; 
the  fair  one  who  was  the  object  of  both  our  vowt;,  shall  never  hear  from 
me  one  syllable  of  a  passion  that  may  affect  her. 

"  F.xcusp,  my  lord,"  continued  the  young  stranger,  addressing  him- 
bc\i  to  Monsieur  de  Turennc,  "  the  agitation  of  a  soul,  which  feels  at 
this  i?,oment  all  the  anguish  and  concern  which  the  most  tender  love  and 
the  most  unfeigned  friendship  can  occasion,  excuse  these  overflowings 
of  my  heart,  which  now  seem  mysterious  and  obscure  to  you  ;  they  will 
no  longer  be  so  presently,  when  you  are  informed,  that  these  two  pas- 
sions have  cauFed  all  the  happiness  and  all  the  trouble  of  my  life. 


I  was  born  at  Ingoldstadt,  a  considerable  town  in  Eavaria;  my  name 
is  Salborg,  and  my  extraction  noble.  Being  once  at  tlie  court  of 
Munich,  I  there  got  acquainted  with  IJarosi  Straaluii,  a  young  notileman 
about  my  own  age,  who  had  been  page  to  the  elector,  and  was  born  at 
Kmberg,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  palatinate  v.'hich  beloncs  to 
Bavaria.  Our  mutual  conversation  soon  produced  so  great  a  liking  to 
each  otliur,  that  we  were  scarce  ever  seen  asunder,  and  this  grew  in  a 
short  time  to  so  strict  and  sincere  a  friendship,  that  we  were  commonly 
called  by  the  names  of  those  famous  Greeks,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  who 
owe  their  immortality  to  their  reciprocal  and  inviolable  affection.  You 
will  judge,  my  lord,  whether  we  deserved  these  glorious  names  ■where- 
with thev  honoured  us. 
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Be  that  as  it  -will,  our  intimacy  was  founded  upon  our  mutual  love 
of  virtiie,  the  resemblance  of  our  tempers,  and  tne  conformity  of  our 
inclinations,  which  was  so  great,  that  when  we  separated  from  each 
other,  though  this  happened  very  seldom,  that  sweet  sympathy,  which 
united  our  hearts,  created  in  us  a  violent  longing  and  impatience,  again 
to  rejoin  each  other,  as  is  felt  by  two  of  the  most  tender  lovi  rs,  when 
they  have  been  absent  for  some  time,  and  ardently  wished  to  meet 
OHce  more. 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  were  together,  no  melancholy,  no  heavi- 
ness, could  ever  find  place  in  our  souls  ;  a  mutual  satisfaction  and  con- 
tent was  always  visible  in  our  faces,  for  a  lively  and  cheerful  mirtli 
continually  enlivening  our  conversation,  left  no  room  for  satiety  or  dull- 
ness— in  short,  we  had  always  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  each  other. 

If  we  ever  happened  to  be  of  different  opinions,  we  disputed  with- 
out I'itterness  ;  being  only  effected  ty  a  love  of  truth,  we  either  main- 
tained our  sentiments  with  mildness  and  moderation,  or  gave  them  up 
without  being  ashamed  of  so  doing.  However  we  spent  our  time, 
wheiher  at  our  serious  or  more  leisure  hours,  we  were  always  employed 
alike,  and  both  our  studies  and  diversions  were  continually  the  same,  for 
we  both  equally  abhorred  debauchery,  and  applied  ourselves  wholly  to 
the  perfecting  ourselves  in  those  exercises  and  services  which  were 
proper  for  persons  of  our  feirth. 

Thus  every  day  passed  away  so  agreeably,  that  it  seemed  but  as  a 
moment,  nor  were  we  asunder  ever  at  niglit,  for  we  lay  in  one  and  the 
same  chamber,  as  we  had  but  one  purse,  owe  table,  and  one  lodging; 
nay,  our  very  equipage,  footmen,  and  liveries,  were  all  the  same,  and 
in  common. 

"Whether  the  desire  of  visiting  our  friends,  or  any  other  motive,  car- 
ried us  to  our  respective  countries,  Eraberg  always  saw  me  enter  her 
walls  in  company  with  my  dear  Straalim,  and  I  never  set  my  foot  in 
Ingoldstadt,  without  being  attended  by  my  inseparable  friend.  He 
would  insist  on  my  being  master  in  his  house,  and  T  did  the  same  when 
he  was  at  mine  ;  nay,  even  our  very  servants  valued  themselves  upon 
their  concurring  with  us,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  in  our  views  and 
in  our  friendship,  insomuch  that  if  any  one  happened  to  ask  them  their 
master's  name,  they  would  immediately  answer,  they  belonged  to  the 
two  friends. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  my  lord,  so  extraordinary  and  per- 
fect an  union  became  the  common  subject  of  discourse,  both  at  court, 
in  the  city  of  Munich,  and  at  the  places  of  our  nativity ;  in  short,  it 
gained  for  us  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

Even  love  itself  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  respect  a  friendship  that 
was  80  singular,  for,  during  the  four  first  years  we  lived  together  ia 
this  strict  intimacy,  it  never  offered  to  disturb  our  sweet  tranquillity, 
by  those  tumultuous  emotions,  which  it  usually  causes  in  the  minds  of 
its  vassals;  we  had,  till  then,  behell  the  charms  of  the  greatest  beauties 
without  being  affected  by  them  ;  being  fully  satisfied  with  enjoying  each 
others  company,  we  formed  no  other  desire,  not  had  no  other  ambition 
than  to  love,  and  be  beloved  mutually  by  each  other. 

But  soon  after  the  fatal  moment  marked  out  by  the  destinies  for 
the  loss  of  my  friend's  liberty,  did  not  fail  to  arrive,  and  it  was  within 
the  walls  of  Ingoldstadt  that  love  lay  ia  ambush  for  him,  and  prepared 
us  for  such  a  train  of  misfortunes,  as  we  were  not  able  to  foresee. 

One  day  we  were  walking  together  at  an  assembly ;  a  young  lady 
came  in,  who  did  not  use  to  appear  frequently  in  public ;  she  was  a 
person  of  quality,  and  her  name  was  Clarinda.  The  charms  of  this 
blooming  beauty  made  so  violent  and  sudr'en  an  imprifision  upon  the 
heart  of  Baron  Straalan,  that  his  seeing  her,  and  conceiving  the  utmost 
affection  for  her,  was  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  instant,  as  I  imme- 
diately perceived. 

On  our  return  home  to  my  house,  he  made  her  the  sole  subject  of 
conversation.  I  thought  he  would  never  have  been  weary  of  ta'king  of 
her,  and  launching  into  extravagant  encomiums  upon  her  charms, 
and.  as  I  scarcely  joined  at  all  in  his  exaggerated  praise,  but  affected 
great  coldness  in  all  my  answers  to  him  on  that  head,  it  Hettled  hija  to 
that  degree,  that  he  could  not  forbear  cri'ing  out,  in  a  sort  of  pet, — 

"  He  who  does  not  allow  that  Clarinda  is  the  most  absolute  beauty 
in  the  universe,  must  be  very  ill-natured,  or  have  a  wretched  taste." 

This  amorous  rant  made  me  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  as 
was  very  near  provoking  my  friend  to  anger  in  good  earnest;  but  I 
knew  the  way  to  appease  him  immediately.    Accordingly  I  said, — 

"  My  dear  Straalun,  who  pretends  to  dispute  upon  Clarinda's  being  a 
perfect  nonpareil  ?  I  will  readily  agree  with  you  f'at  her  charms  are 
matchless,  provided  you  will  own  to  me,  what  I  know  as  well  as  you  do 
yourself,  namely  that  you  are  desperately  in  love  with  her;  but  it  will 
not  be  enough  for  you  to  confess  this  truth  urrfpss  you  likewise  promise 
that  this  new  passion  shall  no  ways  unclermine  our  friendship,  nor 
cause  any  alteration  in  our  way  of  living  till  this  time  I  place  all  my 
happiness  so  entirely  in  our  reciprocal  affection,  that  I  shoul  I  never 
orgive  Clarinda,  or  any  one  else  who  should  be  the  occasion  of  inter* 
yupting  the  harmony  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  us." 


"My  dear  Salborg,"  said  the  young  baron,  returning  my  embrace 
with  equal  heartiness,  "  it  was  never  my  intent  to  conceal  from  you  the 
present  situation  of  my  soul ;  you  are  too  tenderly  beloved  by  me,  and  I 
repose  too  great  a  confidence  in  you  to  disguise  anything  from  you.  I 
confess,  then,  I  do  love  Clarinda;  love  her  did  I  say?  I  adore  her, 
and  Cupid  himself  lay  perdue  withiw  her  bright  f  j^es  when  first  I  beheld 
her.  The  dart  wherewith  he  has  wounded  me  has  penetrated  to  the 
utmost  recesses  of  my  heart;  I  have  known  her  but  a  few  hours,  and 
yet  my  passion  has  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  it  seems  impossible  it 
shou.d  admit  of  any  increase,  in  short;  I  dare  be  confideutit  will  never 
end  but  wiih  my  life." 

"  My  dear  baron,"  replied  I,  laughing,  "  I  see  plainly  by  your  dis- 
course that  kind  of  witchcrift  which  is  the  usual  effect  of  a  new  pas- 
sion ;  thus  do  all  talk  when  their  hearts  are  first  smitten.  Everything 
seems  incomparable  in  the  person  whose  chains  they  wear,  but  very 
frequently  a  .^mall  matter  will  make  them  speak  very  differently,  and  a 
mere  trifle  will  remove  the  veil  that  was  first  before  their  eyes.  A  fire 
which  is  kindled  with  such  suddenness  and  whose  flame  bursts  out  with 
such  violence  in  an  instant,  is  seldom  long  before  it  abates  considerably, 
and  even  goes  quite  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  my  dear  baron,  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  you;  the  charms 
of  your  new  engagement  transport  you  to  such  a  degree,  that  you 
forget  to  dispel  the  fears  it  causes  in  your  friend.  What,  my  dear 
Straalun,  would  you  then  renounce  an  old,  inseparable  associate,  for  a 
mistress,  of  whose  humour  and  character  you  are  as  yet  altogether 
ignorant.  For  my  part,  I  am  something  versed  in  women,  and  know 
they  cannot  suffer  any  partnership,  let  it  be  of  what  nature  it  will,  and  a 
friend  is  sometimes  thought  as  dangerous  by  them  as  a  rival.  They 
expect  to  reign  absolutely  in  a  heart,  and  are  bent  upon  banishing  from 
them  every  one  but  themselves.  Consider,  therefore,  well  beforehand  ; 
if  Clarinda  should  require  such  a  sacrifice  from  you,  should  you  be  able 
to  refuse  it  ?" 

"How  injurious  are  your  suspicions  of  me!"  returned  the  baron, 
"and  how  cruelly  you  wro-ng  the  fair  Clarinda.    Do  you  seriously 
imagine  that  divine  charmer  would  sufler  the  little  caprices  and  mea 
jealousy  of  her  sex  to  transport  her  so  far  as  to  oppose  a  correspondenc 
so  innocent  as  ours?    Wherefore  should  you  think  me  capable  of 
changing  my  sentiments  of  you  ?    Cannot  love  and  friendship  subsist 
at  one  and  the  s^me  time  in  our  heart?    Have  not  each  of  them  their 
separate  rights,  which  may  be  easily  reconciled  together  ?    The  havin 
a  mistress,  let  her  be  loved  ever  so  tenderly,  can  be  no  obstacle  to  ou 
retaining  a  sinceie  friendship  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  virtuous  and  truefrien 
can  never  cease  to  be  infinitely  valuable,  for  what  relief  may  not  tw 
lovers  hope  for  from  one  in  whom  such  confidence  may  be  reposed  1 

"  Instead,  therefore,  of  your  having  any  room  to  be  alarmed  at  thi 
new  passion,  my  dear  Salborg,  I  ought  to  be  apprehensive  on  that 
account ;  in  short,  I  ought  to  conjure  you  not  to  let  Clarinda  become, 
an  obstacle  on  your  side  to  the  continuance  of  our  mutual  friendship, 
and  should  beg  you  to  bear  with  this  engagement,  which  shall  never, 
diminish  the  affection  that  unites  our  hearts.  But  about  what  are  we 
amusing  ourselves  ?  With  what  fancies  am  I  deluding  myself !  I  talk 
to  you  as  if  Clarinda  had  already  admitted  my  addresses,  and  perhaps,' 
alas  !  the  cruel  fair  one  will  only  receive  me  with  rigour,  and  tak 
pleasure  in  my  sufferings.  Ah !  for  pity's  sake,  dear  friend,  assist  me 
with  your  good  advice,  and  tell  me  what  course  I  must  resolve  on  to 
induce  her  to  accept  of  my  sincere  and  tender  passion." 

"I  am  not  soiry,  my  dear  Straalun,"  answered  T,  "  if  it  is  decreed 
your  heart  must  be  in  love,  that  your  heart  has  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  a  person  with  whom  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  you  some  good  oflSces. 
Clarinda  and  myself  were  not  only  born  in  the  same  town,  but  I  am 
one  of  her  relations;  it  is  true  we  are  not  very  near  akin,  but  yet  thi 
little  gives  me  tree  admittance  to  her  father's,  and  I  can  easily  introduce 
you,  after  which  you  must  do  the  rest ;  you  must  find  the  inlets  to  her 
heart,  which  will  not  undoubtedly  reject  the  offer  of  a  man  of  your 
merit  an^.  extraction."  ; 

On  saying  this  the  baron  was  not  able  to  contain  hinaself  for  joyj; 
but,  embracing  me  several  times,  he  conjured  me  to  set  about  it  ear 
nestly  next  morning,  and  to  forward  his  happiness  as  much  as  possible. 
In  effect,  he  was  so  much  captivated,  that  he  talked  all  night  of  nothing 
but  the  charms  of  Clarinda,  and  assured  me  that  the  good  offices  I  pro- 
mised to  render  him  to  my  fair  kintworaan,  would  be  the  greatest  proof 
I  could  give  him  of  my  sincerity  and  friendship,  for  her  love  was  already 
become  as  dear  to  him  as  li^e  itself. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  ^ar  from  being  certain  that  the  effects  would  be 
answerable  to  my  hopes,  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  sensible 
before  it  was  too  late,  what  powerful  obstacles  there  were  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  desires  ;  but  my  friend  was  not  daunted  by  anything. 
When  I  found,  therefore,  that  whatever  difficulties  I  started  only  in- 
creased the  ardour  of  his  passion,  I  assured  him  I  would  overlook  all 
considerations  in  order  to  serve  him,  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
to  hasten  his  satisfaction. 
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AccordiHgly,  next  day  I  set  about  the  performance  or  my  promise  of 
going  to  see  my  beauteous  cousin.  I  prevailed  on  her  insensibly  to 
admit  of  a  visit  from  my  friend ;  in'ieed,  he  went  several  times  with 
me  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  till  at  last  he  found  a  f  ivourable  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  pas>ion  to  her,  which  was  neither  received  to  well 
as  to  give  him  i»ny  h.pes,  nor  so  ill  as  entirely  to  discov^rage  him.  He 
did  not  despair,  therefore,  of  one  day  touching  her  heart. 

Nor  was  he  deceived,  for  in  a  little  while  she  began  to  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure  ;  and,  though  she  did  not  let  one  word  slip,  whereon  he 
might  ground  any  reliance,  he  might  reasonably  flatter  himself  with  the 
thought  that  she  would  not  hold  out  long. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  did  not  fail  to  go  often  by  myself  to  Clarinda, 
whom  I  continually  entertained  with  the  encomiums  on  the  baron's  fine 
accomplishments  ;  and,  as  my  friendship  for  him  rendered  me  eloquent 
in  his  behalf,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to  persuade  her  what  I 
really  believed  myself.  In  fact,  the  fair  maiden  suflered  herself  to  be 
staggered  at  last  by  my  discourse,  after  which  the  baron's  good  mien, 
and  the  charms  of  hi^  conversation,  soon  got  the  better  cf  her  indiffer- 
ence, and  she  confessed  she  found  herself  disposed  to  favour  him.  This 
acknowledgment  filled  my  friend  with  the  most  lively  transports, 
wherein  my  friendship  made  me  sympathise  with  him. 

Having  succeeded  thus  far  in  our  design,  we  next  concerted  measures 
how  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  were  likely  to  prevent  his  happiness, 
one  of  which,  above  all,  seemed  to  us  insurmountable.  But  is  there 
anything  impossible  to  love,  especially  when  it  is  teconded  and  assisted 
by  friendship? 

Gilbert,  the  father  of  Clarinda,  when  a  widower,  had  taken  for  his 
second  wife  a  very  rich  widow,  anV.  she  had  a  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
who,  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  two  parents,  was  designed  to  be  the 
husband  of  this  fair  maiden. 

The  two  children  had  never  been  consulted  on  this  head,  both  being 
at  that  time  too  young  to  give  a  valid  consent  to  the  agreement  cf  the 
old  folks. 

It  was  interest  alone  that  induced  Gilbert  to  marry  the  widow,  and 
make  this  stipulation,  and  as  this  was  his  predominant  passion,  and 
the  time  was  now  come  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  hopeful  engage- 
ment, it  was  no  wonder  that  he  bent  all  his  thoughts  on  seeing  it  per- 
formed. 

But  Brian,  the  widow's  son,  was  disagreeable  in  his  person,  with- 
out one  good  quality  to  recommend  him,  or  lessen  that  avers. on 
which  the  sight  of  him  naturally  created.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Clarinda,  whose  reason  increased  as  she  grew  in  years, 
and  who  was,  consequently,  not  ignorant  of  her  own  charms,  could  not 
behold  the  unworthy  object  to  whom  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  without 
horror. 

Accordingly,  she  lamented  every  day  the  unnatural  tyranny  of  her 
father,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her  remonstrances  against  such  barbarity, 
was  obstinately  resolved  upon  concluding  the  match,  which  could  not 
fail  of  rendering  her  miserable. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when  iny  friend  made  her  the  offer  of 
his  heart  and  fortune,  nor  could  we  have  chosen  a  better  opportunity, 
for  the  aversion  she  conceived  against  Brian  contributed  not  a  little  to 
give  her  a  liking  to  the  baron.  Indeed,  she  used  continually  to  compare 
the  merit  and  agreeableness  of  the  one  with  the  homeliness  and  ill  qua- 
lities of  the  other,  which  turned  out  so  rmich  in  favour  of  my  friend, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  rival,  that  she  could  not  help  thinking 
the  former  as  worthy  her  love  and  esteem,  as  the  latter  was  her  contempt 
and  hatred. 

Whilst  the  young  baron  was  thus  gaining  ground  more  and  more  by 
his  assiduous  addresses,  in  the  breast  of  this  fair  maiden,  Brian  began 
to  take  notice  ot  the  favour  she  showed  his  rival,  and  as  he  was  cursed 
with  so  many  defects,  to  all  of  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  be 
quite  blind,  he  could  not  fail  of  becoming  jealous. 

Accordingly,  he  complained,  threatened,  and  made  a  great  noise;  but 
his  complaints,  threatenings,  and  clamour  served  only  to  render  the 
baron  yet  more  dear  to  her. 

At  last,  being  exasperated  at  ("eeing  he  wai  only  an  object  of  contempt 
to  her,  he  informed  Gilbert  what  he  had  discovered,  and  this  unjust  fa- 
ther, who  was  whoily  intent  upon  providing  a  ricli  husband  for  his 
daughter,  promi.<sed  Brian  he  would  soon  remove  the  lover  who  gave 
him  umbrage. 

Accordingly,  on  that  very  day  he  enjoined  Clarinda  not  to  admit  of 
Baron  Straaiun'g  visits,  and  in  vain  did  she  use  her  utmost  fclforts  to 
prevail  on  him  to  revoke  that  injunction.  She  had  even  reconrse  to  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  repeated  sighs,  together  with  the  moat  moving  en- 
treaties and  supplications,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  To  as  little  effect  did 
•he  extol  his  noble  birth,  a^d  insist  upon  the  honour  done  her  family 
by  his  addresses.  Gilbert  still  continued  inflexible,  stopping  her  mouth 
always  by  dwelling  upon  Brian's  grrat  riches,  and  the  promise  he  had 
mad  (J  his  mother  when  he  married  her. 

Thus  did  sordid  interest  cause  him  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  content 


of  his  only  child  to  the  mean  view  of  filling  his  own  coffers  by  continuing 
still  to  manage  Brian's  estate,  and  the  tmpty  honour  of  keeping  a  rash 
and  unjust  promise. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  having  forbid  his  daughter's  admitting  the 
baron's  visi.s,  but  happening  to  meet  him  tvvo  or  three  hours  after,  he 
accosted  him  bluntly,  aud  desired  he  would  refrain  from  visiting  his 
house. 

My  friend  was  not  a  I'tt'e  provoked  at  this  rudeness  and  incivility  ; 
but  he  prudently  dissembled  his  resentment,  r.ghtly  judging  that  he 
ought  to  keep  fair  wit'i  the  father  of  the  lady  he  adored,  and  being  afraid 
of  ruining  his  own  designs  by  exasperating  the  mind  cf  a  man  naturally 
obstinate  and  havighty,  he  answered  him  with  great  moderation,  but 
without  engaging  to  renaunce  the  sight  of  Clarinda,  for  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  he  expressed,  even  then,  the  greatest  value  and  esteem. 

After  this,  however,  it  became  Decessary  to  visit  her  no  longer  at 
home,  but  to  find  out  some  other  places  where  they  might  meet  each 
other  without  offence.  Accordingly,  they  had  their  interviews  at  divers 
houses  of  their  friends  or  acquaintance,  as  often  as  prudence  would  per- 
mit, and  renewed  their  assurances  of  remaining  inviolably  constant  to 
each  other,  let  what  would  happen. 

But  whatever  precautions  these  two  lovers  took  to  see  ore  another 
without  any  risk,  Brian  soon  discovered  that  their  mutual  correspon- 
dence still  continued,  and  not  only  doubled  his  complaints  and  menaces, 
but  engaged  his  mother  to  prevail  on  her  father  to  treat  her  with 
severity;  upon  which  that  wicked  woman,  who  was  a  downright  domestic 
fury,  would  not  suffer  her  hasband  to  enjoy  any  quiet  till  she  had  sa- 
tiated, upon  that  helpless  and  innocent  victim,  the  hatred  she  bore  her. 
How  many  mothers-in-law  may  see  their  own  pictures  in  this  descrip- 
tion. In  short,  Gilbert  carried  the  ill-usage  of  his  daughter  to  an  ex- 
cess, and  even  threatened  to  confine  her  in  a  nunnery  if  she  did  not 
quickly  break  o/T  all  intercourse  with  my  friend. 

The  young  baron  received  the  news  of  this  inhuman  behaviour  with 
all  the  sorrow  a  lover  can  possibly  feel,  and  I  stood  in  need  of  all  the 
influence  I  had  over  his  temper,  in  order  to  restrain  his  fury.  Had  I 
not  abated  its  violence,  its  effects  had  been  both  fatal  to  Gilbert  and 
Brian,  but  I  made  a  shift,  though  with  abundance  of  difficulty,  to  per- 
suade him  to  bear  with  all  moderation,  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only 
to  give  way  tot  his  sudden  storm,'but  even  to  leave  Ingoldstadt  for  a  time, 
promising  to  stay  behind  myself,  both  to  take  care  of  his  interest  with 
Clarinda,  and  to  prevent  them  exercising  any  violence  over  his  lover. 

I  also  undertook  to  give  him  notice  of  all  that  passed  in  his  absence, 
which  assurance,  with  his  firm  reliance  on  my  friendship  and  vigilance, 
pacifying  him  in  some  measure,  he  set  out  for  Munich,  without  being 
able  to  get  an  interview  with  his  mistress  :  being  forced,  then,  to  conte.at 
himself  with  unbosoming  himself  by  letter,  he  vented  his  grief  i\\  the 
most  moving  and  pathetic  terms  sorrow  could  find  or  language  afford. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  exile,  fur  that  was  the  title 
he  gave  to  the  place  of  his  banishment  from  his  mistress,  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  sent  me  word  that  the  most  charming  objects  the  court  had  been 
able  to  produce,  were  eclipsed  by  the  idea  of  Clarinda,  which 
always  kept  a  firm  possession  of  his  thoughta,  as  she  herself  did  his 
heart. 

In  the  meantime,  while  I  supplied  his  place  near  the  maiden,  v/ho, 
knowing  the  strict  friendship  there  was  between  v.s,  she  disclosed  to  me 
the  inmost  sentiments  of  her  soul,  with  such  frankness  and  sincerity  as 
she  would  have  done  to  the  baron  himself  had  he  been  pres(  nt.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  apprised  my  f  riend  of  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  his  mistress, 
upon  whom  neither  his  absence  nor  the  continual  contradiction  she  un- 
derwent from  her  father  and  Brian,  could  make  any  impression  to  his 
disadvantage. 

But,  alas  !  how  great  reason  had  I  to  fear  that  my  compliance  to  my 
friend  would  be  fatal  to  myself;  for  it  was  decreed  "by  fate  that  the  con- 
formity of  our  sentiments  and  inclinations  should  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  my  heart  as  it  had  upon  that  of  the  baron. 

By  my  frequent  visiting  Clarinda,  and  the  opportunities  it  gave  me 
of  knowing  her  thorr  ui;hly,  I  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  to  the  nature 
of  which  1  was  at  first  a  stranger.  Alas!  it  (vas  love!  and  I  was  not 
sensib'e  of  it. 

I  could  not  be  a  moment  without  seeing  her,  and  w  hen  I  was  with 
her,  I  kne*  not  how  (o  tear  myself  away  Irom  her.  In  the  rreanwhile 
I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  perception  of  such  a  passion,  which  setmed  to  me 
no  more  than  an  isnrcent  esteem  and  kindness  for  the  mistress  of  my 
friend,  insomuch  that  it  had  2:atliercd  strength  ccnsidtrably  1  el'ore  I 
found  out  my  mistake.  I  then  bccat;ie  sensible  how  dangerous  the 
office  of  a  confidant  is  fur  a  man  of  honour — how  difiicult  it  is  to  be  al- 
v\  ays  upon  one's  guard — and  how  hard  a  trial  for  virtue  to  stand  firm 
on  such  slippery  ground. 

Being,  though  too  late,  convinced  of  the  impression  Clarinda's  charms 
had  made  upon  my  heart,  I  was  at  first  prodigiously  confounded  at  it, 
and  abhorred  myself  for  my  unfaithfulness  to  my  friend.  Accordingly, 
what  reproaches  did  I  not  make  myself  on  that  account.    And  yet  no 
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B0:n8r  had  I  again  seen  her  than  I  thought  myself  not  so  higlily  blame- 
abic.  Srinll  I  be  the  first,  said  I  to  myself,  v,aoni  the  undertaking  of 
So  ticklish  a  commission  with  a  fair  lady  has  caused  to  fall?  Besi  'es, 
V'lUit  injury  do  I  do  my  friend?  Do  I  liot  know  he  can  never  enjoy 
Clarinda  ?  Can  he  obtain  her  against  the  v/ili  of  her  father,  and  a  father 
who  is  iiiHexiole  ?  V.'hy  should  it  be  foibidd;n  me  to  try  wlieth.-r  I 
may  be  more  successful  ?  My  birth  is  equal,  and  I  have  a  better  for- 
tune, and  Clariadais  already  my  relation.  How  many  reasons  are  there 
to  fi.at-er  myself  with  hopes  of  being  preferred,  not  only  to  the  baron, 
bs.t  to  Brian  himself,  by  h^r  parents  ? 

However,  a  moment  after  a  thousand  stunning  reflections  came  to 
the  assistance  of  my  v>  aveiing  virtue. 

"Oh,  Heavens  !"  ciied  I,  "what  would  Clarinda  think  of  me  after 
so  shameful  treachery  ?  What  other  fruit  could  I  extract  from  it  than 
h.-r  scorn  and  indignation  ?  "What  will  ray  friend  say  of  it  ?  Is  not 
the  bare  attempt  to  make  myself  master  of  what  is  dearer  to  him  than 
anything  else  in  the  wo'ld  the  same  as  if  I  were  to  plunge  a  dagger  in 
his  bosom?  Base  wretch!  is  this  the  return  you  make  for  the  confi- 
dence wc  reposed  in  you?  Is  it  thus  you  discharge  the  sacred  duties 
of  i.-ieiic'ship  ?  Do  you  not  hear  it  complain  of  this  violation — of  all 
its  ties  within  your  own  breast  ?  Ah,  rather  recollect  yourself  as  soon 
as  po-sibie,  and,  whilst  it  is  yet  time,  blush  at  having  conceived  the 
thought  of  so  monstrous  perfidy." 

This  l,!st  reflection  finished  at  once  the  dreadful  conflict  that  was 
maintaiuca  fer  some  time  within  my  soul ;  reason,  honour,  and  friend- 
sni  )  trium;  Led  over  ray  revolted  senses,  after  this  generous  effort  to 
r.instvr  ;ny  incliiiatk-ns.  I  continued  faithful  to  my  friend,  and,  in  a 
little  vrhile,  ail  tho^e  pleasing  fancies  which  had  deluded  me  vanished 
away. 

Jvevertheless,  I  did  not  get  this  victory  over  myself  without  undergoing 
great  trouble,  and  I  had  great  struggles  with  myself  whenever  I  was 
w'th  Clarin-'a;  however,  I  gained  every  day  fresh  triumphs  over  myself 
by  intercedii.g  Avlih  her  in  behalf  of  my  friend,  the  affection  1  bore  to 
the  one  render;ng  me  ihe  more  capable  effectually  to  ass-ist  the  love  of 
the  other.  At  last  I  gained  so  much  power  over  myself,  that  I  looked 
on  Cb.rinda  as  my  sister,  and  wife  to  one  whom  I  loved  as  my  brother. 

In  the  rT;eant;r£-s  the  jealous  Brian  had  cunning  enough  to  see 
thiough  my  design.  As  the  friendship  I  had  for  the  baron  was  univer- 
sally known  throug'  cut  the  c:uncry,  he  began  to  suspect  that  under  the 
piet-nce  of  visit'^ng  Clarinda  as  a  relation,  I  continually  entertained  her 
Avith  the  love  of  Lis  rival ;  acccrdingly  he  renewed  his  expostulations 
and  conn.Flaints  to  her  father.  The  mother-in-law  also,  for  her  part, 
looked  on  me  with  an  evil  eye  as  scon  as  she  perceived  that  I  v  as  more 
assiduous  than  ever  in  my  visits  to  my  daughter-in-law;  but  whatever 
endeavours  they  uced  v.'it'a  Gilbert  to  induce  him  to  forbid  me  the  house, 
they  never  obtrU::e;l  iheir  ends. 

The  name  of  relation  carries  with  it  a  tie  which  one  is  not  always  dis- 
posed t!>  violate.  Gilbert  respected  me  as  a  kinsman,  and  not  being 
persuaded  that  I  rcrlly  visited  his  daughter  with  those  A'iews  of  which 
they  accused  nr.e,  pe  rested  in  receiving  me  as  kindly  ;  s  possible  for  a 
man  of  his  lium.our  and  character. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one  day,  being  overcome  by  these  importuni- 
ties end  persecutions,  he  begged  rne  to  remember  that  Brian  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  daughter's  husband,  adding,  that  he  desired  me,  there- 
fore, not  to  talk  to  her  of  Baron  Straalun, lest  the  suit  of  that  nobleman, 
v.ho  was  one  of  the  h.:iMdsomest  and  most  accomplished  about  court, 
should  make  her  n  o:e  clear-sighted  than  was  convenient  to  discover 
Eiisn's  imperfcct'ons.  which  he  frankly  owned  to  te  but  too  apparent. 

"But,"  coniinuel  he,  "  I  have  given  my  word  to  my  wife  that  I  would 
see  this  marriage  concluded,  and  I  cannot  avoid  ketp  ng  it ;  you  Avill, 
lherei"oie,  ast  the  part  of  a  good  relation  in  not  doing  anything  that  will 
thwart  my  design." 

"  The  part  of  a  £,oc  d  relation,"  answered  T,  "  is  to  endeavour  to  bring 
his  kinsman  to  light  reason  when  he  finds  hivA  acting  contrary  to  it. 
Suffer  me,  thcre.'"ore,  to  tell  you  that  you  ?cem  to  me  quite  out  of 
the  way,  when  you  insist  on  your  daughter's  co!iipji.ance  with  v/hat 
.s!i3  lo  Mks  upon  as  intolerable  slavery.  Marriage,  as  yoti  cannot  hut 
ki'iOw,  is  nothing  cl^>e  but  the  union  of  two  persons  for  life,  iiy  their 
rautn:il  puoiic  and  free  consent ;  therefore,  in  attemp'iiig  to  extoit  a 
compr'ance  from  your  daughter  against  her  will,  wouid  you  not  break 
through  the  most  venerable  and  saced  of  all  ties,  .'  t  the  saire  tin  e  you 
pretend  to  act  conformably  to  it?  Constraint  and  violtnce  being  in 
opposition  to  freedom,  which  the  nature  of  such  an  union  rtquires,  do 
liot  they  render  it  absolutely  invalid,  and  consequently  make  l:er  but  a 
corcubine,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  a  wi:c,  liad  her  consent  been 
freely  given  ? 

"  That  Cla  inda  has  an  aversion  to  Erian  is  neither  a  secret  to  you 
nor  anjbody  else.  She  bas  declared  to  you  several  times  she  will  never 
pive  her  consent  voluntarily  to  this  match  ;  consider,  therefore,  with 
yourself  seriously  what  may  be  the  const  qiiences  of  it,  and  do  not  render 
an  only  daughter  the  most  miserable  of  women. 


"  Riches  alone  will  not  make  a  reasonable  couple  happy;  the  satis- 
faction of  the  mind  and  the  union  of  their  will  can  only  yield  that  peace 
and  harmony  v/hich  conduce  to  the  honour,  security,  and  comfort  of  a 
married  lite.  I  should  then  be  wanting  in  my  duty  to  you  as  a  good 
relation  if  I  negleoted  to  represent  to  you  the  dreadful  ruin  to  which 
you  are  about  to  expose  your  dau^;hter,  who  is  no  less  virtuous  than 
amiable.  The  point  to  be  considered,  is  not  how  to  make  her  rich,  but 
how  to  make  her  hr.ppy." 

"I  know  very  well,"  cried  the  unnatural  father, ," how  far  my  poAver 
extends,  and  if  Clarinda  be  ignorant  how  far  she  ought  to  submit  to  me, 
I  shall  easily  find  the  way  to  make  her  sensible  of  it,  A  daughter  has 
no  business  to  trouble  herself  about  the  choice  of  a  husband ;  in  that 
case  she  ought  to  rely  entirely  on  her  father's  care,  and  to  have  no  other 
will  than  his.  Besides,  the  state  of  my  affairs  and  the  welfare  oi  our 
house  absolutely  require  my  daughter's  being  married  to  Brian.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  stipulation  I  should  never  have  made  his  mother  my 
wife.  In  short,  I  have  prondsed  him  Clarinda;  my  word  is  engaged 
for  it,  and  I  am  a  slave  to  my  word;  therefore,  whether  my  daughter 
consents  or  not,  it  signifies  very  little  to  me ;  she  must  submit  to  it, 
and  must,  therefore,  tear  froiu  her  heart  every  other  passion  which  may 
prevent  her  nuptials  with  Brian." 

This  plain  declaration  made  me  shudder  with  horror;  however,  I  had 
so  much  command  over  myself  as  not  to  return  any  answer  thereto, 
lest  l)y  too  sharp  a  reply  I  should  do  a  real  prejudice  to  my  friend  and 
Clarinda. 

Indeed,  I  found  that  the  resolution  of  this  unjust  father  was  fixed, 
and  all  I  could  say  to  indice  him  to  alter  it  Avould  be  to  no  purpose; 
therefore  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  after  some  other  discourse  about 
indifferent  matters,  which,  giving  him  no  room  to  suspect  me  of  con- 
cerning myself  in  the  affair,  we  parted  very  amicably. 

But  Brian  had  other  more  considerable  causes  of  jealousy  than  any  I 
could  give  him — a  great  number  of  rivals  starting  up  of  a  sudden,  and 
making  their  addresses  to  his  mistress.  Being  prodigiously  alarmed  at 
this,  he  consul  ed  with  his  mother,  in  which  it  was  resolved  by  both  of 
;hem  to  conclude  the  m.arriage  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  only  way  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  disquietudes  and  uneasiness  which  these 
lovers  cculd  not  fail  to  cause  them. 

Accordingly  they  proposed  it  to  Gilbeit,  with  the  strongest  importu- 
nities, and  he  desiring  no  better  than  to  continue  in  possession  of  Brian's 
estate,  under  the  pretence  of  his  marriage  with  his  daughter,  willingly 
consented  thereto,  appointed  the  day,  and  prepared  everything  for  this 
odious  match. 

As  Clarinda  did  not  fail  to  give  me  notice  immediately  what  a  de- 
structive design  wa.s  forming  against  her,  I  sent  word  of  it  directly  to 
my  dear  Straalun,  who  returned  to  Ingoldstadt  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, ready  to  run  a!l  hazards  to  ward  off  i^o  fatal  a  misfortune.  I 
found  means  to  procure  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Clarinda  in  secret, 
and  they  renewed  before  me  their  vows  to  be  each  other's,  whilst  1 
promised  on  my  side  never  to  foisake  them,  but  to  venture  everything 
for  their  service. 

Indeed,  the  baron  had  recourse  to  all  the  expedients  he  could  think 
of  to  avert  tl  e  impending  storm  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  he  prevailed 
upon  some  persons  of  dist  notion  to  demand  Clarinda  in  marriage  in  his 
name  ;  but  Gilbert,  not  content  with  merely  refusing  him  her  hand, 
added  contempt  and  abuse  to  his  denial. 

My  friend,  therefore,  seeing  himself  without  hopes  or  remedy  on  that 
side,  concluded  that  he  ought  to  owe  his  mistress  to  his  sv/ord  alone, 
j  Accordingly,  he  sent  Brian  a  challenge,  but  that  despicable  wretch  took 
care  not  to  accept  it. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  baron  was  venting  his  rage  in  vain,  in 
unavailing  menaces,  Gilbert,  fure  of  his  interest  at  the  court  of  the 
elector,  set  out  for  Munich,  and  complained  to  that  prince  of  the  auda- 
ciousness of  Straalun,  who  came  to  Ingoldstadt  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  and  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  family. 

Immediately  the  baroir'was  sent  for  to  court,  and  the  elector,  after 
givit'g  him  a  very  sharp  reprimand,  fo  b  d  him  to  proceed  any  further  in 
his  ac'diesscs  to  Clarinda,  on  pain  of  incur' ing  his  indignation. 

This  sentence,  pronounced  from  the  uicuih  of  his  sovereign,  admitted 
of  no  appeal.  Beliold,  then,  my  friend  threatened  with  the  displeasure 
of  liis  prince  if  he  di('  not  dispense  with  his  pretensions.  In  vain  did 
he  reprtK!:i!t  to  him  the  violence  of  his  passion,  which  was  approved  by 
Ciarinda  herself,  and  the  aversion  she  had  for  his  rival,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  the  ve  y  reproach  of  nature. 

His  rernonsiirances  and  entreaties,  far  from  making  any  im.pression  on 
the  elector,  j  rovtked  his  anger  to  such  a  degree  that  he  commanded 
his  oliic&is  to  carry  my  poor  friend  to  prison,  that  lie  might  learn  to 
speak  more  respectful  of  Brian  and  his  family,  for  whom  he  had  an 
esteem. 

And  this  order  vould,  undoubtedly,  have  been  executed  directly  had 
it  not  been  for  some  of  the  baron's  friends  who  happened  to  be  present, 
and  who  prevailed  on  that  prince  to  revoke  it. 
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My  poor  friend  was  far  froni  imaginicg  that  his  sovereign  would 
have  interposed  to  such  a  degree  in  behalf  of  his  rival ;  therf  fore,  linding 
him  incensed,  contrarj  to  his  expectation,  he  implored  his  pardon  with 


great  submission,  and  assured  him,  ho  would  sooner  baiii  h  him- elf  vo-  j  fate  with  thtir  cornpanions. 


killed  t'vo  others  of  our  enemies  much  about  the  same  lime,  which 
struck  such  terror  into  the  three  who  survived,  that  t!'ey  chofe  rather 
to  owe  the^r  safety  to  flight  than  run  the  hazard  of  undf  rg  iitig  the  same 


ItiTitarily  froia  his  dominions  than  do  anything  that  might  be 


As  for  ourselvt?,  we  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  receive 


v.'our.ds 

able  to  his  highness,  adding,  however,  that  wherever  he  went  he  should  |  that  were  dangerous  in  this  action  ;  my  valet-de-charnbre  was  the  only 
retain  the  raost  tender  remembrance  of  Clarinda,  whom  he  should  never  i  one  who  lost  his  life  therein. 


cease  to  adore  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  elector  did  not  in  the  least  regard  this  declaration,  vrhich  he 
looked  upon  only  as  the  extravagant  il  ght  of  a  lover  .  educed  to  despair, 
and  Gilbert,  highly  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained 
over  Straa  un,  having  thanked  his  highness  for  the  justice  he  had  done 
him,  set  out  instantly  for  Ingoldstadt,  with  a  design  to  hasten  as  mujh 
as  possible  the  nuptials  ot  hii  ciaughter,  the  celebra.ion  of  which  she 
determined  to  delay  no  longer  than  till  that  day  se'nnight. 

But  to  what  extremities  will  not  love,  reduceH  to  despair,  transport  a 
soul  which  has  sutfered  itself  to  give  way  to  that  impetuous  ])assio{i? 
Clarinda  resolved  to  choose  death  itself,  rather  than  consent  to  be 
Brian's  wife,  and  the  baron  deteniiined  to  saciifice  not  only  his  fortune 
but  his  life,  rather  than  see  his  mistress  in  the  arras  of  his  unworthy 
rival.  In  short,  he  had  found  means  to  pet  secretly  into  my  house, 
and  inform  me  of  ail  that  had  befallen  him  at  Munich,  after  which  we 
consulted  together  what  course  there  then  remained  for  us  to  pitch 
upon. 

We  were  not  long  in  delibsrating  on  this  head.  Alas  I  what  other 
way  was  there  than  to  betake  ourselves  to  flight  with  Clarinda  ?  Upon 
which  I  undertook  to  give  her  notice  of  our  design,  and  prevail  on  her 
to  consent  to  it;  and  in  the  extremity  to  whicli  love  ou  one  ban.]  a'ld 
hatred  on  the  other  had  reduced  her,  I  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  bring 
he-  toreeolve  on  adopting  it. 

Judge,  my  lo  d,  of  the  strength  of  my  friendship  on  so  ticklish  and 
critical  an  occasion  ;  it  not  only  induced  me  to  overlook  the  extraordi- 
nary step  I  was  about  to  take  in  serving  my  friend,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  honour  of  my  own  family,  but  to  renounce  in  an  iuftantmyown 
country,  my  estate,  my  prince's  favour,  and  all  hoiies  of  bettering  my 
fortune,  and  all  this  for  no  other  end  but  to  involve  myseif  in  the  ruin 
into  which  tliose  two  unforturate  lovers,  for  whom  I  had  the  most  inex- 
pressible affection,  were  voluntarily  runnirig  headlong. 

Accordingly,  I  wai  the  person  who,  during  a  dark  night,  wheu  black  j  given  way  to  anyth'iig  which  might  have  created  the  leas 
tlouds  favoured  our  enterprise,  carried  off  Clarinda  from  her  father's   in  the  baron  or  his  b-loved  Clarinda. 


After  this  brisk  and  bloody  combat,  v/e  made  al!  possible  haste  out  of 
the  territories  of  Uavaria,  and  we  were  apprehensive  of  beuig  <>galu 
pursued,  bo:h  by  the  orders  cf  our  soverei'^n  and  Clarinda's  father,  if  we 
stayed  witiiin  the  limits  of  the  empire,  "we  took  refdge  at  btrasb -Urg, 
where  we  believed  we  should  be  more  secure. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  there,  the  baron  performed  his  promise 
ma  rying  the  fair  maiden,  who  had  behaved  herself  with  so  much      ;  • 
dence  an  1  modesty  during  the  whole  journey,  that  she  greatly  iucro  ^ 
the  esteem  Ave  iiad  for  Iter. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  was  that  I  discovered  to  them  tlic  lively 
passion  with  which  Clarinda  inspired  me,  as  <iliw  the  restraint  I  had  put 
upon  myself,  and  the  violent  struggle  I  had  with  myself,  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  v,-ith  it,  to  keep  it  within  the  botmdswliich  friendship 
required. 

They  both  heard  this  confession  with  no  little  surprise,  and  could  net 
help  admiring  the  conquest  I  had  made  upon  myse'f ;  the  baron,  in 
particular,  assured  me  that  his  value  for  me  before  way  so  great  that 
it  would  hardiy  admit  of  an  increase,  bu^^,  nevertheless,  this  action  of 
mine,  in  sacriticing  my  love  to  him,  would  heighten  his  esteem  for  me, 
and  render  both  that  and  his  gratitude  eternal. 

As  I'or  Clarinda,  she  protested  that  1  should  always  be  dearer  to  Ir-r 
than  any  or.e  but  her  husband,  and  she  should  even  love  me  with  tJis 
affection  of  a  sister,  to  which  both  she  and  her  spouse  added,  by  way  of 
gallantr}',  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  call  her  my  mistress. 

These,  my  lord,  are  all  the  favours  I  have  ever  received  from  her  to 
thi<  day.  Whenever  I  have  taken  delight  in  viev/in;T  her  charms,  I 
have  observed  them  to  be  tempered  with  so  much  majesty,  that  if  ene 
kindled  in  me  the  most  ardent  passion,  the  other  always  kept  it  under 
due  restraint,  by  inspiring  me  with  the  greater  awe  and  respect ;  indeed, 
I  can  truly  say,  that  love  and  friendship  at  once  reigned  equally  in  my 
brea-t,  and  I  should  r.ither  have  chosen  immrdiats  death  than  have 

uneasiness 


house,  having  first  made  her  disguise,  herself  in  a  man's  habit,  and  in  j 
that  disguise  I  conducted  her  to  Baron  Straalun,  who  had  provided  ; 
horses  for  us  without  the  walls  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  was  then  wailing  for  : 
us  witheqi;al  impatience  and  anxiety. 

14  v/ould  be  impossible,  my  lord,  unless  one  had  been  present  at  this 
interview,  to  form  a  right  idea  of  the  mutual  transports  of  those  two  I 
tender  lovers.    I  thought  they  would  never  have  been  satisiiad  with  t!ie  I 
pleasure  of  a»ain  beholding  each  o.her,  and  expressing  the  ardour  of  ! 
their  love,  whereupon  I  represented  to  tliem  the  danger  to  which  wc 
expos?d  ourselves  by  staying  there  too  long. 

We  mount  d  on  horseback,  therefore,  directly,  with  only  two  servants, 
on  whose  fideiity  we  could  depend,  Clarinda  having  previously  exacted 
an  oath  from  the  baron  that  he  would  niar/y  her  without  delay  as  soon  ! 
as  we  should  arrive  at  a  place  of  safety.  { 

We  travelled  with  great  expedition  until  it  was  day,  and  even  part  of 
the  morning,  nor  had  we  stopped  when  we  did,  had  we  not  been  afraid 
that  Clarinda  wouhl  be  over-fatigued  We  were  wil.ing,  therefor- ,  to 
allow  her  a  few  hours'  rest,  of  which  we  thought  she  might  stand  in  n  cd. 

To  this  end,  we  al'ghted  at  an  inn,  which  was  not  many  leagues 
distant  from  the  frontiers  of  the  elector's  domains;  hut  sta3'ing 
here  a  little  too  long,  v/aa  very  nigh  provin  j  fatal  to  us,  for  Gilbert  hav-  ! 
ing  discovered  his  daughter's  flight  an  soon  as  it  was  light,  if  not  befo  e  | 
daybreak,  had  despatched  horsemen  in  pursuit  of  us,  who  overtook  us  ' 
within  three  hundred  paces  of  the  inn,  and  a".;out  an  hour  bef»re  the  j 
close  of  the  evening. 

There  were  six  of  them,  well  armed,  and  they  seemed  resolved  not  to  i 
give  u8  any  quarter;  we  judged,  therefore,  that  we  must  cither  conquer  ' 
or  die.  I 

Indeed,  the  fa'i  object  for  which  we  were  going  to  contend  and  ven-  j 
'      our  lives,  inspired  us  with  the  mont  lively  courage,  and,  accordingly,  ' 
oaron  fou','ht  like  a  lion,  and  peiformed  actions  worthy  of  eternal  ! 

.  even  Clar.nda  herself  v/ould  signa'.ise  her  conrage  on  this  occa-  | 
•ion.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dress  that  the  fair  maiden  had  put  on  had  | 
fortified  her  against  the  fearfulness  of  her  sex,  for  she  rushed,  in  spite  of  ! 
us,  into  the  midst  of  ouf  i)ursners,  and  shot  bin  who  seemed  to  have  i 
the  command  of  the  rest  through  the  head.  j 

Afrcr  80  resolute  an  action,  you  will  not  be  much  surprised,  my  lord, 
at  the  heroic  deedn  of  v/hich  you  were  a  witness,  for  the  brave  amazon 
whom  you  saw  behave  so  gallantly  is  the  very  Clarinda  of  whom  I  have 
'"■'■n  speaking. 

'    return  from  whjn';c  I  havs  di'gr<;i;':d,  young  S'rad]'  n  ar  d  mvtelf 


In  the  meantime  they  both  of  them  enjoyed  a  very  haiipy  state,  when 
their  satisfaction  was  interrupted  by  letters  from  our  mutual  friimds  in 
Bavaria,  which  brought  us  tho  worst  nev.'S  wc  could  possiljly  receive. 
This  was,  that  the  elector  had  been  so  highly  incensed  against  us,  that 
he  had  ordered  u-i  to  be  arraigned  as  ravishers,  and  proi^c-cuted  witli  Mie 
utmost  severity  the  law  would  allow. 

Gilbert  him;eU'  was  the  most  earnest  of  any  to  solicit  the  court 
against  us,  r:nd  hasten  our  ruin  ;  in  sliort,  Straalun  and  myself  we;e 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  our  Avhole  estates  confiscated. 

Tliis  misfurtune,  which  we  never  expected,  mads  iis  rssoive  to  ac'- 
vance  farther  into  France,  for  we  were  apprehensive  ot  being  arrested 
in  Alsatia,  and  thought  even  Strasbourg  too  near  our  own  countiy. 
Paris,  the  sanctuary  of  all  unfortunate  strangers,  appeared  to  us  a  more 
t.ecurc  retreat,  and  we  repaired  to  that  capital  directly,  vchlch  we  found 
every  way  v/orthy  the  reputation  it  had  obtained  by  the  many  wonders 
we  there  beheld,  whidi  v,e  could  never  liave  been  weary  of  admirin;;. 

AVe  resided  then  two  years  in  that  beautiful  city,  during  which  we 
used  our  utmost  endeavours,  by  the  interposition  of  our  friends,  to 
appease  the  angor  of  cur  sovereign  and  Clarinda's  father,  but  without 
the  lerist  success. 

Gilbert,  being  wholly  influenced  by  his  wife  and  Brian,  was  in- 
exorable to  a'l  the  solicitations  and  entreaties  that  could  be  made  iu 
our  favour.  Besides,  he  had  obtained  half  of  our  for.feited  estates, 
which,  in  a  man  to  whom  interest  is  the  predominant  pa^.sion,  as  it 
was  in  him,  was  no  small  inducement  to  shut  his  eyes  and  rn.'-s  agamst 
all  the  erics  of  nature,  which  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  bareness.  Ac- 
cordipgl) ,  I  e  chose  rather  to  renounce  his  cn'y  daughter  than  to  be  de- 
prived ot  his  estates,  v/hich,  in  case  of  a  reconciliation,  lie  must  have 
restored  to  us. 

Things  being  in  this  melancholy  situation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ail  our 
means  of  subsistence  failed  ;  our  money  was  not  only  entirely  gone,  and 
ail  the  vr.hinhle  effects  we  had  brought  with  us  out  of  Bavaria,  but  even 
the  jewel*  of  the  baroness,  with  v/kich  she  cheerfully  parted  f.r  our 
f.u5tf.nance,  and  which  only  put  off  our  necessity  for  a  few  months. 

In  this  ciuel  extreiTiity,  poverty,  more  than  the  news  w  ;  n  rd  of 
an  ajjproaching  Avar  Avith  our  native  countiy,  made  us  thin'<  of  Avith- 
dravving  from  Paris,  We  supported  our  misfortunes,  however,  wi'h 
c  lurage  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  pitch  upon  anything  better,  we  resolved 
to  return  to  Gcrm.any,  and  take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  empire. 

The  baroness  alouc  Avas  an  obstacle  to  this  design,  for  it  never 
riitored  our  thoughts  thit  she  could  accompany  us,     llur  h'ts'^and, 
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therefore,  whose  love  for  her  was  not  the  least  abated,  with  much  diffi- 
culty imparted  it  to  her,  grief  and  despair  being  all  the  while  painted  in 
stro:^g  colours  on  his  countenance.  At  the  saiaie  lime  he  proposed  to 
her  to  endeavour  to  make  her  own  peace  as  soon  as  possible  with  her 
father,  that  bhe  might  find  reception  in  his  house,  whilst  we  went 
wherever  the  war  ca;led  us,  till  it  should  jjleasj  misfortKue  to  put  an 
end  to  our  distress. 

But,  far  from  consenting  to  our  proposal,  this  heroine  would  never 
so  much  as  hear  of  forsaking  her  husband  ;  on  the  contrary, — "  I  will 
follow  you  wherever  you  go,"  said  she,  with  a  manly  resolution  ;  "  and, 
if  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  contribute  to  the  change  of  your  destiny,  I 
will  at  least  render  it  more  tolerable  by  sharing  it  with  you.  Let  not 
my  sex,"  continued  she,  "  be  any  hindrance  to  your  undertaking.  I 
will  disguise  it  as  I  did  before  in  our  travels, — nay,  more,  I  find  in 
myself  more  resolution  to  second  you  in  all  your  military  toils.  Come, 
my  dear  lord,  let  us  nt  least  deserve  a  better  fate  by  our  courage  and 
constancy,  or  let  us  die  gloriously  in  tbe  defence  of  our  country." 

On  hearing  so  noble  and  so  uncorumon  a  declaration,  the  baron 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  transports  ;  but,  embracing  her  tenderly 
several  times,  he  extolled  her  resolution,  from  which  he  endeavoured, 
however,  in  vain  to  divert  her,  and  gave  her  a  thousand  thanks  for  this 
new  testimony  of  her  affection  and  gcerosity.  As  for  my  part,  I  was 
so  much  astonished  at  this  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  instance 
of  heroic  love  and  gallantry,  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  admire  this  in- 
comparable lady,  without  uttering  one  syllable. 

As  the  baroness  continued  fixed  in  her  resolution,  there  was  r.o  re- 
medy but  to  comply  with  it,  and  in  or^ler  to  do  this  we  remained  two 
months  in  Paris,  during  which  time,  having  removed  our  lodgings  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  town  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  we  then  tawght 
that  adorable  charmer,  who  had  n  nv  quitted  the  habit  of  her  sex  a 
second  time,  all  the  exercises  which  were  proper  for  the  new  profession 
she  intended  to  follow. 

And  she  learned  them  all  with  such  ease  as  was  certainly  astonishing, 
and  handled  her  arms  with  so  much  dexterity  and  grace,  that  she  was 
taken  for  a  most  accomplished  cavalier.  This  done,  we  left  Paris  ; 
and,  d/irecting  our  course  to  Germany,  where  it  was  not  long  before  the 
war  was  declared,  we  entered  as  three  volunteers  in  the  same  regiment. 

The  baron  and  myself  showed  upon  all  occasions  that  offered  we 
had  no  other  hopes  of  rising  but  by  our  valour,  and  our  heroine,  re- 
solving not  to  be  behind  us,  had  sulficiently  demonstrated  that  love 
which  had  given  birth  to  that  courage,  wh'ch  not  only  raised  her  above 
all  persons  of  her  own  sex,  but  rendered  her  superior  even  to  the  most 
intrepid  of  men. 

After  an  infinite  number  of  actions  from  which  we  came  off  with 
some  honour,  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  this  place  to  have  a  share  of  the 
glory  of  defending  it,  and  have  performed  eur  duty  with  some  reputa- 
tion ;  but  what  could  our  feeble  efforts  avail  against  a  general  whom 
victory  continually  precedes  whenever  he  adv^aices  to  execute  his  de- 
signs ?  Why,  oh,  cruel  fate  !  since  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  destiny, 
that  his  laurels  should  be  watered  with  the  blood  of  my  unforturate 
friend — why,  I  say,  was  it  that  mine  was  spared  ? 

"  This,  ray  lord,"  continued  Monsieur  de  Salborg,  addressing  himself  to 
Marshal  Turenne,  "  is  the  history  you  desired  of  me  ;  excuse,  on  account 
of  my  grief,  the  manner  of  relating  it.  Nothing  now  remains  for  me 
but  to  die,  and  I  should  do  so  contented,  could  I  flatter  myself  that  a 
hero,  full  of  generosity  and  humanity,  would  not  refuse  to  honour  an 
unfortunate  widow  with  his  protection,  and  would  u&e  his  interest  with 
my  sovereign  to  put  an  end  to  her  distress.  T  is  is  the  only  favour  of 
which  I  can  now  be  sensible  after  the  loss  I  ha.e  sustained  of  the  most 
perfect  friend  that  ever  lived." 

The  generous  marshal  was  extremely  affected  with  this  moving  story, 
and  he  thanked  Monsieur  Salborg  for  his  complaisance,  loaded  him  with 
civilities,  aiid  advised  him  not  to  suflcr  hhnself  to  be  cast  down  by  his 
ill  fortutxe,  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  only  show  all  manner  of 
regard  to  the  fair  baroness,  but  wo»ild  labour  earuLstly  to  restore  them 
both  to  the  favour  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  reinstate  them  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  former  condition.  Some  days  after,  he  went  to  the 
beauteous  heroine,  and  made  her  the  same  promises,  assuring  her  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  sympathized  with  her,  sinceiely,  in  all  her  calamities. 

The  care  that  had  been  taken  of  her,  had  restored  her  partially  to  her 
strength,  but  she  still  ha<i  a  lively  sense  of  the  loss  of  her  spouse.  She 
asked,  therefore,  several  times  to  see  Monsieur  Salborg,  in  rrdcr  to 
mitigate  her  grief  by  the  presence  of  so  dear  a  friend,  and  to  mingle  her 
tears  with  his  ;  but  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  afford  her  that  satis- 
faction, for  though  his  wounds  were  very  slight,  he  was  not  suffered 
to  stir  out  of  the  chamber. 

When  she  was  entirely  recovered,  she  appeared  in  the  habit  of  her 
own  sex,  with  all  the  lustre  of  a  most  enchanting  beauty  ;  the  melan- 
choly and  languid  air  which  was  visible  iu  her  countenance,  added  to 
her  chaima  instead  of  impairing  them. 


As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  stir  out,  the  great  obligations  she  had  to 
Monsieur  Salborg,  induced  her  to  pass  over  the  punctilios  usually  ob- 
served in  widowhood — she  made  him  a  visit.  At  the  sight  of  this  so 
dear  friend,  she  could  not  refiain  from  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  which 
streamed  down  her  fair  cheeks  whilst  M.  de  Salborg  was  ravished  to  see 
her  again  ;  but  as  much  swallowed  up  in  sorrow  as  herself,  answered 
her  iu  a  like  aflfecting  manner.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could 
speak  to  one  aHOther,  but  there  was  an  elcquence  in  silence  which  in- 
formed them  better  than  the  mo^t  tender  discourse  could  have  done 
what  passed  in  each  other's  breast. 

After  tbis  she  made  him  divers  other  visits,  and  the  presence  of  so 
dear  an  object  contributed  more  than  all  the  dressings,  to  the  speedy 
cure  of  h's  wounds. 

Accordingly  he  was  soon  made  able  to  wait  on  the  baroness,  to  testify 
his  acknowledgment  to  her  for  so  great  a  favour  ;  on  all  those  occasions 
their  conversations  turned  upon  the  loss  they  each  had  sustained,  nor 
did  he  ever  suffer  a  word  to  escape  hioi  which  might  discover  the  love 
that  inwardly  consumed  him. 

This  prudent  and  respectful  behaviour  touched  the  heait  of  the  beau- 
teous widow,  and  inclined  her  to  requite,  without  any  reluctance,  a 
passion  which  showed  itself  only  under  the  protection  of  submission 
and  respect. 

In  the  meantime  the  Marshal  de  Turenne  had  done  more  in  favour 
of  Monsieur  de  Salborg  and  the  beauteous  widow  than  he  had  promised 
them.  Not  sati.-fied  with  having  written  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to 
have  them  restored  to  their  estates,  he  had  also  laboured  to  join  them 
in  marriage.  Accon^ingly,  besides  sending  him  an  account  of  the  most 
moving  circumstances  of  their  story,  he  added  the  most  urgent  entreaties 
in  their  behalf. 

The  elector  was  much  touched  by  this,  and  the  death  of  the  Baron 
Straalun  had  appeased  his  anger  ;  he  considering  him  as  the  cause  of 
all  that  had  happened,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  widow  and  Monsieur 
Salborg,  whom  he  esteemed,  disposed  him  to  restore  them  to  his  favour, 
in  testimony  of  which  he  sent  for  Ciarinda's  father,  and  commanded 
him  not  only  to  receive  her  again  with  all  ret^pect  and  kindness,  but  to 
bes  ow  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Monsieur  Salborg. 

Upon  this,  the  father,  who  could  not  neglect  the  elector's  recommen 
dation,  much  less  his  commands,  felt  speedily  all  his  former  affec 
tion  for  his  long  absent  daughter  revive  in  his  heart,  and  as  not  a 
word  was  said  to  him  about  restoring  the  share  that  he  possessed  of  the 
Baron  Straalun's  fortune,  he  consented  without  hesitation  to  whatever 
his  sovereign  pleased  to  enjoin  him. 

The  generous  Marshal  de  Turenne  having  received  this  joyful  news 
resolved  himself  to  acquaint  the  baroness  and  Monsieur  Salborg  with 
their  good  fortune,  and  soon  after  which  he  had  them  safely  conducted 
to  Munich.  But  what  words  can  express  tbe  raptures  of  Monsieur  de 
Salborg,  who  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  possessing  the  fair  object  of 
a  passion,  till  then,  so  unfortunate. 

On  their  arrival  at  Munich,  they  went  directly  and  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  elector,  who  received  them  very  graciously  and  pre 
senled  them  himself  to  Ciarinda's  father,  who  was  present,  and  who 
received  them  very  honourably,  and  having  made  a  merit  of  obedience 
he  accordingly  embraced  them  and  welcomed  them  back  with  all  the 
appearance  of  a  sincere  affection  ;  upon  this  they  soon  left  Munich,  and 
went  altogether  to  Ingolstadt,  where  they  met  with  such  a  reception 
from  Brian  and  his  mother  as  showed  but  too  plainly  how  much  they 
were  vexed  to  see  all  their  designs  frustrated. 

Monsieur  Salborg  thought  justly  that  he  might  speak  openly  of  his 
love  for  the  baroness,  but  he  did  it  always  with  the  submission  of  a 
respectful  lover,  without  taking  the  advantage  of  the  orders  of  the 
elector,  or  the  consent  of  her  father,  resolving  to  owe  his  happiness  to 
his  love  alone.  Moved  by  such  uncommon  regard,  the  baroness  could 
not  hold  out  against  the  many  motives  which  urged  her  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  her  lover  ;  to  discharge,  however,  what  she  owed  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  she  resolved  to  wait  till  the  usual  time  o 
mourning  was  expired,  after  which  their  nuptials  were  solemnized  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  the  happy  Salborg  received  the 
reward  of  his  devotion  and  friendship. 


Hagg.\i.— We  know  nothing  concerning  the  timeorpiaceof  his  birth 
The  pseudo  Epiphanus,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Prophete,"  states,  that 
he  was  born  at  Babylon;  and,  acco;ding  to  the  Rabbis,  he  was  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  great  synagogue.  The  date  of  Haggai's  prophecy  is  fixed  by 
himself,  and  by  Ezra,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  HystaKpis 
B.C.  51!).  We  learn  from  Ezra,  that  the  Jews,  who  returned  to  their 
native  country  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  commenced  re 
building  the  temple,  but  were  interrupted  in  their  undertaking  by  the 
neighbouring  satraps,  till  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Daiius  Hys- 
tasi>i8,  when  the  building  was  again  continued  in  consequence  of  th 
'  exhortations  of  Haggai  and  Zachariah. 
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THE  DRUID; 

OR,  THE  SYLPHID  AND  THE  STATUE. 
{Concluded  from  our  last.) 

"  At  last  I  perceived  a  ligbt,  and  I  hastened  towards  it,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  direct  me  to  the  goal  of  my  wishes.  It  led  me  about 
for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  labjTinth,  and  vanished,  having  conducted 
me  to  the  porch  of  a  palace,  from  the  door  of  which  issued  a  servant 
richly  dressed,  who  observing  me  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  asked  with  an  air  of  reverence  if  my  name  were 
Clodisn?  I  had  no  sooner  answered  in  the  affirmative,  than  he  flew 
into  the  palace  with  an  exclamation  of  the  most  violent  joy.  In  an 
instant  the  portals  were  thrown  open,  and  six  virgins,  magnificently 
attired,  and  preceded  by  twelve  slaves  bearing  white  torches,  came  out, 
welcomed  me,  and  took  me  by  the  hand  to  lead  me  into  the  palace.  I 
entreated  them  to  excuse  my  declining  their  invitations,  said,  that 
I  had  wandered  from  my  path,  that  I  was  expected  elsewhere,  and 
coula  not  delay  my  departure  an  instant. 

"  '  Pardon  us,  my  lord,'  returned  one  of  the  virgins,  '  you  are  arrived 
where  you  have  long  been  impatiently  expected.' 

"  '  You  mock  me,'Jcried  J,  angrily,  '  I  know  none  in  this  place  who 
could  expect  me,  and  am  losing  here  the  most  precious  moments  of 
niy  existence.' 

"  With  these  words  I  would  have  abruptly  quitted  them ;  but  the 
slaves  barred  my  way  with  their  toiches;  the  virgins  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  around  me,  and  the  eldest  of  them  conjured 
me  by  the  life  and  love  of  my  lady  to  listen  to  her. 

'  What  we  solicit  from  you,  generous  knight,'  said  she,  '  is  what 
can  be  effected  by  you  only;  it  will  detain  you  but  a  few  instants,  and 
it  is  what  no  one  of  your  rank  and  character  can  refase  to  the  sup- 
plications of  the  unfortunate.  Grant  our  request,  and  none  in  this 
palace  will  detain  you  a  moment  longer.' 

"  The  other  vi.gins  joined  their  entreaties  to  her's,  and  conjured  me 
with  prayers  and  tears  to  yield  to  their  petitions.  Overcome  by  their 
importunities,  and  seeing  no  way  to  disengage  myself  fiom  thum,  vs 
longer  refusal  would  but  pr;trac';  the  delay,  I  consented  to  their  re- 
quest, and  followed  them,  though  with  inward  discontent  and  vexation. 

"  They  led  me  through  a  long  and  sumptuous  gallery,  splendidly  \ 
illuminated,  and  through  various  apartments,  of  which  the  last  had  no 
light,  but  what  it  received  from  a  dim  lamp.  At  the  upper  end  were 
folding  doors  that  opened  iiito  another  room,  and  beside  them  etood 
two  giants  with  enormous  maces  to  guard  the  entrance.  1  stopped 
and  turned  to  the  virgins,  who  were  my  guides,  and  reminded  them 
that  I  was  unarmed  ;  but  at  that  instant  a  dragon  descended  irom  the 
ceiling  with  a  flaming  sword  in  his  mouth.  I  seized  the  weapon,  and 
rushed  towards  the  gigantic  forms,  who  protruded  their  ponderous 
maces;  but  as  I  drew  near  sunk  to  the  earth.  I  now  passed  into  a 
hall  lined  with  black,  which,  from  a  cupola  that  seemed  vaulted  with 
fire,  received  a  blue  sulphurous  light,  that  rendered  the  darkness  below 
more  horrible. 

"  Beneath  the  dome,  on  an  estrade  raised  three  steps  above  the  floor, 
stood  a  bier  covered  with  blac  k  veUet,  that  hung  to  the  ground.  Six 
Moors  in  yellow  habiti,  with  blark  plumes  in  iheir  turbans,  iind  naked 
8cimetars  in  their  hands,  stood  in  menacing  attitudes  round  the  bier; 
but  as  I  advanced  with  the  flaming  sword  to  encounter  them,  they 
sunk  to  the  ground  aad  disappeared.  Two  of  the  virgins,  who  had 
accompanied  me,  mounted  the  estrade,  and  removed  the  pall.  She 
who  had  hitherto  taken  the  word  beckoned  to  me  to  ascend.  I  did; 
and  beheld,  by  the  dismal  light  that  gleamed  from  the  dome,  a  young 
lady  of  extraordinary  beauty  lying  in  a  coffin,  with  an  arrow  plunged 
up  to  the  pinion  in  her  left  breast.  As  I  shrunk  with  horror  from 
this  piteous  spectacle,  the  virgin  thus  addressed  me: 

"  '  You  see  before  you  the  unfortunate  person  whose  deliverance 
from  her  present  sad  condition  is  leserved  to  you.  This  young  princess, 
our  mistre-s,  unhappily  inspired  a  powerful  genius  with  a  violent 
passion  for  her.  As  he  is  not  less  odious  than  she  is  admirable,  her 
aversion  to  him  was  equal  to  his  love  for  her. 

"  '  After  having  long  persecuted  her  with  his  hateful  suit,  finding 
all  his  offers  scorned,  and  himself  detested,  he  determined  on  venge- 
ance. He  conveyed  her  by  his  power  to  this  hall,  placed  her  in  the 
coffin,  and  plugged  with  his  own  hand  the  arrow  in  her  breast.  For 
more  than  a  year  pa-it  he  has  visited  her  every  morn,  and  drawn  the 
•haft  from  her  bosom.  The  wound  instantly  heals,  and  he  urges  her 
the  whole  day  with  his  abhorred  vassion ;  but  as  she  remains  im- 
moveable in  her  aversion,  he  every  evening  drives  the  arrow  into  her 
breast,  places  her  in  the  coffin  and  retires,  secured  by  his  precautions  of 
finding  he,r  in  tbe  same  state  the  ensuing  morn  ;  since  beside  the 
guard  of  the  Moors  and  giants,  whom  he  set  over  her,  he  has  affixed 
a  talisman  to  the  palace,  which  renders  it  inrisible ;  and,  as  if  this 


were  insufficient,  he  removes  it  every  day  to  a  diflerent  place.  Yet 
all  these  provisions  have  not  prevented  its  being  in  your  power,  noble 
stranger,  to  terminate  the  miserable  captivity  of  the  princess.  A 
vision  informed  me,  that  her  deliverance  could  only  be  achieved  by 
a  young  knight  of  Armorica,  by  name  Clodion,  who,  guided  by 
superior  powers,  should  elude  and  vanquish  the  enchantments  of 
our  tyrant. 

"  *  After  long  expectation,  noble  knight,  you  are  arrived ;  and  are 
doubtless  the  same  whom  the  vision  announced  to  me.  Your  dis- 
covery of  the  palace,  the  magic  sword,  and,  above  all,  your  valour  and 
success,  assure  us  of  it,  and  promise  a  happy  conclusion.  Proceed  to 
finish  the  glorious  adventure  !    No  power  of  the  earth,  but  the  genius's 

j  and  you  own,  can  extract  that  arrow  from  the  bosom  of  our  unhappy 
princess.    Do  not  delay  the  attempt;  if  it  succeed,  the  power  of  the 

j  tyrant  ceases  over  the  lovely  Pasidora,  and  her  unbounded  gratitude 

I  will  exhaust  itself  to  recompense  you.' 

j     "  I  assured  the  virgins,  that  were  the  service  greater,  and  more 
I  arduous,  I  should  look  for  no  other  reward  than  the  reflection  that  I 
I  had  been  useful  to  so  deserving  and  unfortunate  a  princess ;  and  I 
approached  the  fair  form,  whose  beauty  was  so  dazzling,  that  I  did  not 
venture  to  observe  her  attentively. 

"  With  mingled  expectation  and  horror  I  grasped  the  dart,  and  with 
some  labour  drew  it  from  her  breast.  Immediately  the  gloomy  light  of 
the  cupola  was  quenched  in  utter  darkness;  a  burst  of  thunder  shook 
the  whole  edifice ;  and,  for  some  time,  I  was  wrapped  in  a  thick 
pitchy  cloud.  At  length  it  dissipated,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  mag- 
nificent hall  splendidly  illuminated,  and  hung  with  blue  velvet  fringed 
with  pearls  ;  the  bier  was  replaced  by  a  sumptuous  throne,  on  which 
I  beheld  the  fair  Pasidora  in  the  attitude  of  one  recovered  from  a  long 
trance. 

"  Her  face  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  one  of  her  attendants,  while 
the  others,  kneeling  around  her,  displayed  the  most  respectful  joy  at 
her  redemption  from  the  malice  of  her  inhuniaa  lover.  She  rose  to 
retire,  and,  while  leaning  on  two  of  her  virgins,  she  slowly  passed  me, 
cast  on  me  a  look  of  grateful  tenderness  that  penetrated  into  my  heart. 
My  eyes  involuntarily  pursued  her  till  she  left  the  hall. 

"  Amazed  and  confused  with  the  succession  of  strange  circumstances, 
I  was  some  minutes  forgetful  of  the  tower,  and  of  my  fair  unknown  : 
at  length  I  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  one  of  the  virgins  returned, 
and  begged  me  in  the  name  of  her  misttess  not  to  leave  the  palace, 
till  she  had  expressed  her  sense  of  the  vast  service  £  had  rendered  her. 

"  '  As  she  cannot  with  propriety  appear  before  you  ia  the  apparel  of 
the  grave,  she  entreats  your  patience  till  she  is  re-attired.  She  will 
not  long  retard  you.' 

"  Painful  as  this  new  delay  was  to  me,  it  seemed  impossible,  without 
violating  the  laws  of  courtesy,  to  avoid  it.  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
conducted  by  the  attendants  into  an  apartment,  where  they  endea- 
voured to  amuse  me  by  dancing  awd  music,  and  set  before  me  a 
collation  on  a  table  of  ebony  supported  by  silver  feet.  My  long  wan- 
dering in  the  forest,  and  my  chagrin  at  the  repeated  delays,  had  so 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  me,  that  some  minutes  repose  and  refresh- 
ment was  necessary  to  me. 

"  Yet  I  found  the  time  intolerably  long;  and,  inattentive  to  the 
musicians  and  dancers,  began  to  walk  about  the  room  in  agitation  and 
impatience.  The  virgin  had  retired,  that  she  might  be  ready  to  inform 
me  when  her  lady  would  attend  me;  but  she  did  not  return,  and  one 
minute  slipped  away  after  another  without  her  re-appearance.  At 
length  I  perceived  the  morn  break,  and  saw,  with  inexpressible  pain, 
that  the  time  for  meeting  my  fair  unknown  was  elajised.  The  thought 
of  having  lost  aud  violated  the  appoiHtment  drove  me  to  madness. 
What  must  she  conclude  of  my  love?  What  would  excuse  my  neg- 
ligence, and  how  could  I  hope  to  appease  the  anger  of  her  offended 
delicacy  ? 

"  In  this  tumult  and  vexation  of  spirit'the  virgin  found  me,  when 
she  returned  to  conduct  me  to  her  mistress.  I  followed  her  with  a 
visible  expression  of  discontent  and  uneasiness  on  my  face;  but,  can 
I  confess  it,  Oaniandyas,  without  being  crushed  by  your  contempt  as  by 
my  own? — the  first  ray  of  Pasidora's  eyes  dissipated  every  stiade  of 
sadness  and  auger  that  clouded  my  aspect,  and  all  was  serenity  and 
joy  in  my  soul. 

"  Whatever  n\ight  be  the  consequences  of  this  adventure  to  myself, 
I  could  not  but,  congratulate  myself  on  having  been,  in  the  hands  of 
a  higher  power,  of  such  essential  service  to  so  amiable  a  person.  My 
myut^rious  mistress  herself,  thought  I,  will  commend  my  neglect,  when 
she  knows  the  cause  of  it. 

"  1  found  the  lovely  Pasidora  seated  on  a  sofa  in  a  posture  of  beau- 
tiful languor,  and  on  her  charming  features  traces  of  what  she  had 
suffered  were  legi'ile  in  paleness  and  laintness,  that  rendered  her  more 
interesting  and  amiable,  if  less  beauteous.  She  invited  me  to  sit  beside 
her,  and  thanked  me,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  thrilling  sensibility,  for 
the  services  1  had  afforded  her.    The  sound  of  her  voice  strangely 
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affected  me:  it  was  not  the  accent  of  my  be'.oved  sylph,  but  it  re- 
sembled it,  and  this  resemblance  endeared  her  to  rae.  Her  lips  spoke 
little,  but  her  beauteous  eyes  were  too  eloquent.  Her  glances  were 
arrows  of  love,  that  pierced  directly  to  the  heart ;  but  their  wounds 
were  too  pleasant  to  be  avoirled  or  counteracted.  Every  part  of  her 
divine  coantenance  was  worthy  her  enchantii?g  eyes  ;  and  all  together 
composed  a  face,  that  in  delicacy  and  symmetry  of  features,  in  propor- 
tion and  perfection  of  form,  and  in  beauty  of  complexion  surpassed 
everything  I  had  beheld. 

"  Imagine  a  face  embellished  with  every  charm,  and  armed  with 
every  seduction ;  conceive  it  the  impression  of  tlie  most  insinuating 
sensibility;  farcy  a  gentle,  tender  smiie,  floating  on  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  that  alternately  reigned  and  yielded  to  the  most  interesting 
languor ;  and  say,  if  it  were  possible  for  mortal  to  remain  unconquered  " 

"Unhappy  Clodion  !"  exclaimed  the  beauteous  stranger,  "  where  was 
fled  the  image  of  thy  beloved,  that  a  vacancy  was  left  in  thy  heart  to 
the  impression  of  other  charms  '!" 

"Thou  wilt  pity  though  thou  condemn  me,"  saiel  the  son  of  the 
Druid,  "  when  thou  shalt  have  heard  the  whole  ;  and  will  perhaps 
own,  that  I  am  more  unfortunate  than  guilty.  It  was  difficult  to  with- 
draw the  eyes  from  so  amiable  a  cre^iture;  but  I  did  not  spare  attempts 
to  tear  myself  frora  the  enchanting  spectacle.  The  fair  Pasidora  sate 
half  reclining  on  the  sofa,  in  a  soft  lassitude  that  infused  a  delicious 
tenderness  in  all  her  looks  and  motions.  Her  dress  was  a  delightful 
union  of  pomp,  elegance,  and  simplicity. 

"  A  transparent  veil,  or  rather  film,  of  white  silk  covered  her  head, 
and,  softening  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  shed  a  mild  delicacy  over  her 
features,  that  took  one  ere  aware,  and  chained  the  gazer  in  invisible 
fetters.  A  triple  band  of  large  pearls  enc-rcledher  arms,  to  whose  daz- 
zling whiteness  theirs  yielded.  Her  ebon  hair,  adorned  also  with 
pearls,  hung  like  an  unpropped  vine  in  luxuriant  clusters  on  her  ivory 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  her  bosom  was  less  concealed  than  is  common 
to  the  sex,  as  if  to  convince  her  deliverer,  that  i\n  ruinous  trace 
remained  of  the  accursed  dart.  Confess,  Osmandyas,  that  m.y  con- 
stancy was  put  to  a  fiery  test !  My  heart  and  my  senses  were  equally 
assailed,  and,  perhaps,  the  niortal  does  not  exist,  who  would  have  re- 
sisted so  Hiany  seductions. 

"  I  felt  my  danger ;  and  my  agitation  and  disorder,  which,  betrayed 
more  anxiety  than  tenderness,  did  not  long  remain  concealed  from 
the  fair  princess.  She  inquired  with  affectionate  solicitude  about  the 
subject  of  my  uneasiness,  and  added,  with  a  tender  sigh,  that  she  should 
be  inconsolable  if  my  generous  efibrts  in  her  deliverance  had  cost  me 
a  sacrifice  greater  than  she  could  replace  to  me. 

"This  address  threw  me  ii;to  a  wild  commotion,  and  1  had  almost 
Invoked  my  adored  Sylpliid  to  sustain  my  sinking  constancy.  I  re- 
newed in  ray  heart  all  my  vows  of  unshaken  fidelity ;  but  every 
glance  at  the  fair  Pasidora  rendered  rae  faithless.  1  felt  that  fliglit 
alone  could  save  me  ;  so  infatuated  was  I,  that  I  had  not  the  power 
to  fly. 

"  While  this  revolved  in  my  soul,  I  endeavoured  to  retutn  an  answer 
to  the  princess,  that,  without  violating  sincerity  or  injuring  my  passion, 
might  be  courteous  and  obliging.  I  said  somewhat  that  I  intended  to 
be  flattering  ;  but  which  in  effect  was  tender:  she  at  least  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  such,  and  henceforth  laid  less  restraint  on  her  gratitude 
and  affection  for  me. 

"  Every  moment  magnified  the  danger,  and  it  was  by  a  series  of 
laost  violent  efforts  that  4  was  at  length  able  to  resolve  on  departure. 
I  assured  her,  there  was  no  recompence  in  the  world  equal  to  the 
pleasure  of  having  served  a  person  of  her  merit  and  beauty,  whatever 
might  be  the  expense  to  myself.  As,  however,  she  was  now  safe  from 
her  persecutor,  1  would  discharge  her  of  my  presence  :  an  affair  of  the 
highest  value  to  me  requiring  my  attendance  at  a  place,  where  I  was 
expected  the  preceding  evening,  when  accident  led  me  to  the  gates  of 
her  palace. 

"  This  address,  which  appeared  wholly  unforeseen  to  her,  filled  her 
lovely  features  with  sadne^s ;  aad  she  did  not  disgu'se  the  pain  she 
felt  at  my  requiring  from  her  gratitude  only  the  permission  to  depart. 
I  defended  myself  on  the  expectation  of  my  arrival,  but  pr.  bably  in 
a  tone  that  betrayed  riiy  irresolution  and  weakness  ;  fyr  pleasure  was 
relumed  in  her  eyei?,  ard  she  said  in  an  accent  of  satisfaction  and 
serenity,  '  she  should  for  ever  accuse  herself,  if  by  obliging  her  I 
should  cost  myself  the  least  sacri.'icj ;  that  ^hat  she  was  already 
indebted  to  me  gave  her  no  riglit  to  expect  new  complaisances  on  my 
part,  and  if  I  would  gratify  her  with  niy  company  oniy  !"cr  the  day 
(she  added  with  a  smile),  slie  would  surrender  nic  at  eve  to  those  who 
had  a  prior  right  to  me.' 

"  Unfortunately  I  did  not  presage,  notwithstanding  what  I  had 
already  found  to  fear,  how  much  hazard  1  inctrred  in  exposing  myself 
for  the  wholv-1  day  to  tne  power  of  her  charms,  and  the  seductions  of 
her  tenderness,  lu  thort,  Osmandyas,  I  yielded  to  her  ejitrca'ies,  and, 
3fter  having  suffered  her  to  gain  this  victory  over  rac,  was  con- 


ducted to  a  chamber  whare  I  might  recreate  myself  by  a  few  hours 

repose. 

'•  As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  the  depth  and  extent  of  my  danger  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  and  I  meditated  to  profit  by  their  dependance  on 
my  word;  and,  notwithstanding  my  promise  to  the  lovely  princess,  to 
depart  privately  from  the  palace.  Happy  for  me  if  I  had  obeyed  this 
suggestion  of  my  good  genius  !  But  to  inipDse  oiv  so  amiable  a  person, 
wiio  confided  on  my  word,  was  so  contemptible  and  base  in  my  tyes, 
that  I  could  not  resolve  on  proliiing  by  it.  Convinced,  ho.'/ever,  of 
the  state  of  my  heart,  I  was  anxious  to  summon  all  my  constancy, 
and  arm  myself  v.ith  all  my  firmness  to  oppose  her  dangerous  fas- 
cinations. 

"  ATscut  noon  I  was  again  invited  to  the  fair  Pasidora,  whom  I 
found  in  a  supcib  soioon  that  opened  to  the  garden,  surrounded  by  her 
virgin^--,  an-  attired  in  an  oriental  dress,  that  gave  a  more  voluptuous 
character  to  her  beauties.  I  felt  all  my  firmness  melt  beneath  her 
glance,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  throwing  mysslf  at  her  feet. 
The  tumultuous  struggle  ihat  now  raged  in  me  must  have  remlered  my 
dcpoitmont  abri:pt,  distracted,  and  turbid;  but  the  did  not  notice  it, 
nor  even  appear  to  perceive  it. 

"  Ilcr  babavicur  was  fiee  and  unconstrained;  and,  though  she  did 
not  herself  convfrse  much  at  the  banquet,  she  gave  her  virgins  oppor- 
tunities to  amuse  me  ^vith  their  discourse.  After  th3  repast,  which 
consi-^ted  of  the  richest  and  rarest  fruits,  she  challenged  me  to  chess  ; 
and,  if  her  design  were  to  assail  me  in  a  narrow  circle  with  the  col- 
lected force  o' all  her  charms,  and  thus  complete  her  conquest  of  my 
reason,  her  plan  cjuld  not  have  been  chosen  with  more  art.  You  may 
conceive,  Osmandyas,  hcv  often  I  was  mated,  and  Avill  judge,  that 
Pasidoia  had  little  cause  to  thank  her  skill  in  the  game  for  hersucces:s  ; 
but  the  more  for  this  her  eyes  glittered  with  exultation  at  the  triumph 
of  her  seductive  arts. 

"  The  approaching  evening  invited  us  to  enjoy  its  beauties  in  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  which  were  of  vast  extent,  and  embraced  what- 
ever nature  possesses  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  fantastic.  En- 
amoured of  the  lovely  s'cene,  and  inebriated  with  pleauire,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and,  giddy  with  joy,  stag- 
gered hi-cdloFS  on  my  ruin. 

"  Insensibly  we  v.ere  left  by  the  attendants,  who  had  for  some  time 
accompanied  us;  nature  insentubly  operated  onus;  the  soft  perfumes 
of  the  gardens,  the  warbling  cf  the  birds,  who  seemed  to  chant  an 
hymeneal;  the  love-inspiring  whispers  of  the  amorous  zephyrs,  the 
sweet  confusion  of  light  and  shade,  which  equally  conspi-ed  to  lull  us 
to  repose  and  languor,  insensibly  atteuipered  us  to  feel  and  express 
the  most  tender  emotions  :  insensibly  I  pressed  Pasidora's  consenting 
hand  against  my  throbbing  heart;  insensibly  I  imbibed  from  her  love- 
melting  eyes  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past  and  future ;  and  ere  we 
knev,  where  we  went,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tenijilc  of  white  marble, 
that  stood  inclosed  with  a  grove  cf  myrtles. 

"  I  see  thou  trcmblest  for  me,  Osmandyas,  and  I  blush  to  yrcceed. 
The  lovely  seductress  sunk  voluptuous  on  a  sofa,  and  I  fell  at  hec  feet, 
and  was  devouring  her  hand  with  kisses,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
temple  appeared  in  flames,  and  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  shook  the 
ground,  Pasidora  vanished  from  m.y  arras,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  njy 
unknown  fair,  in  an  indignant  tone,  exclaimed,  '  Perfidious  youth, 
thou  hast  lost  rae  for  ever.' 

"  Spare  me  the  rest  of  my  sad  tale  ;  I  have  not  strength  to  support 
the  renewal  of  that  fatal  liight ;  since  which  I  have  been  the  most 
miserable  of  men.  Alas!  but  for  this,  I  should  have  been  the  most 
blessed.  I  am  too  surely  convinced  that  it  was  my  adored  Sylphid, 
who,  in  the  character  of  Pa-idora,  unveiled  herself  to  rae,  and  by  all 
her  concentered  charms,  of  which  I  had  beheld  in  the  tower  but  a  few 
scattered  rays,  and  by  evevy  seduction  of  time,  circumstance,  and 
manner,  laboured  to  render  me  unfaithful  to  her.  Cruel  fair !  how 
could  she  expose  my  heart  to  such  a  test?  How  can  her  own  allow 
her  to  punish  me  with  such  unrelenting  rigour,  for  loving  under  ano'her 
name  herself?" 

"  She  will  not,  site  cannot  remain  implacable,"  said  Osmandyas. 
"  That  she  loves  thee  is  evident,  and — " 

"  Thou  dost  not  know,"  interrupted  Ihe  desponding  Clodion,  "  the 
jealous  delicacy  of  beings  of  her  nature.  They  are  inexorable  to  the 
image,  to '.he  shadow  of  an  infidelity.  Alas!  forgiveness  and  oblivion 
of  my  crime  are  hopeless.  Some  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  fatal 
even^,  which  1  have  passed  alone  and  wretched  in  this  tower.  She  has 
beheld  my  penitence  and  despair,  and  has  not  relented !  What  hive 
I  not  said  to  appease  her !  What  floods  of  tears  have  I  not  shed ! 
For,  though  she  has  ever  remained  invisible  to  me,  I  doubt  not  that 
she  has  heard  me.  But  I  have  lost  her  for  ever !  These  were  the 
dread  words  that  will  ever  ring  in  my  ears,  and  I  cannot  doubt  tliat 
they  are  irrevocable. 

"  Renouncing  all  hope  of  happiness,  I  devoted  myself  to  lamenta- 
tion and  despair,  and  shut  myself  in  this  tower,  which  I  have  new 
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since  quitted.  Here  absorbed  in  c  intrition  and  woe,  I  have  groaned 
under  a  miserable  and  odious  ii''e ;  but  since  t!ie  gods  have  sent  me  in 
50  unhoped  a  way  the  son  of  Cwlasiri^,  a  ray  of  hope  has  illumed  my 
soul,  and  shed  a  partial  brightness  on  my  prospefits.  It  cannot  be 
that  my  adored  Sylphid  desires  my  death,  since  slie  deigns  to  provide 
for  my  subsi stance;  and  she  cannot  wish  by  con'inuing  iev  life  to  per- 
petuate my  mi-ery :  let  me  then  hope  that  tiie  will  not  hold  my  crime 
inexpiable." 

One  of  the  masked  personsgcs,  who,  durin'»  all  this  discourse,  had 
remained  in  the  anti-chambsr,  whispered  these  words  to  the  other: 
'*  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  finish  cur  work  and  retire."  On  this  the 
other  d-ew  a  small  flask  from  beneath  his  mantle,  slid  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  came  down  immediately,  and  with  the  former  stole 
away  as  unperceived  as  they  had  arrived. 

"  1  cannot  think,"  said  O-mandyas,  "  that  your  mistress  can  be  so 
obdurate,  as  not  to  pardon  -i  crime  st  deep^'  lamented,  and  that  must 
rather  flatter,  than  otfend,  her  pride  by  indicating,  that  herself  only 
can  be  a  formidable  rival  to  herself.  But  permit  me,  since  you  have 
reminded  me  of  it,  to  ask  the  source  of  yoxr  acquaintance  with  Calasiris 
and  Oamandyas.    Have  you  ever  been  in  E^-ypl  ?" 

"  Before  I  answer  thee,"  returned  the  youth  of  the  tower,  "  let  me 
entreat  thee  to  partake  with  me  of  what  I  can  set  before  thee.  We 
both  need  some  refreshmenr." 

With  this  he  opened  the  secret  closet,  and  drew  from  it  some  fruits 
and  cates,  together  with  a  llask  of  wine,  which  he  had  not  before 
perceived. 

"  My  invisible  pur\eyor,"  said  he,  "  seems  to  have  reckoned  on  my 
guest  by  the  unusual  abundance  of  the  provisions." 

"  An  auspicious  omen  for  us  both,"  returned  the  Egyptian,  who  did 
Hot  fail  to  honour  the  repast  of  his  new  friend. 

The  sage  spoke  from  inspiration,  who  said,  that  wine  is  a  gladdening 
cordial  to  the  hea-t  of  the  mourner.  The  young  men  forgot  their  cares, 
and  mirth  and  hilariry  crowned  the  repast. 

"  A  sudden  thought  st/ikcs  me,"  siid  the  son  of  the  DruUl.  as  the 
gloom  of  anxiety  fltd  before  the  cheerfulness  of  the  table  :  "  how  say 
you,  if  your  beloved  s'atue  should  be  of  my  ac  [uaintance,  and  indeed 
my  nearc;-.t  relative  1" 

The  Egyptian  gazed  at  hin  with  amazement  and  expccta'ion. 

At  least,"  c:)ntinu?d  the  other,  "  the  idea  is  plausible,  as  thou 
wilt  confess,  when  I  relate  to  thee  the  origin  of  my  acquaintance  with 
thy  family. 

"  It  is  now  the  third  year  since  the  death  rf  my  excellent  mother. 
My  father,  thougi  esteemed  the  wise'^t  of  all  the  Druids,  found  in  the 
whole  magazine  of  his  philosophy  noticing  that  consoled  him  for  this 
loss;  and  be  was  compelled  to  resort  to  themsual  distractions  to  forget 
it.  He  intimated  to  mi  and  my  sister  Clodina,  who  was  then  about 
flfteen  years  of  age,  that  we  should  prepare  for  a  long  journey. 

"  'I  Will  voyage  to  Egypt,'  said  he,  '  and  confirm  my  fortitude  in 
the  arras  of  my  friend  Calasiris.'  I  learned  on  this  occasion,  that  they 
had  known  each  other  in  early  youth,  and  during  more  than  forty 
years,  notwithstanding  absence  and  vast  distance,  had  cultivated  the 
closest  friendship. 

"  After  we  had  viewed  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Memphis,  where  we  were  received  by  the  venerable  Calasiris 
with  every  testimony  of  joy.  The  two  sageu  found  in  meeting,  after 
a  separation  of  so  many  years,  a  renewal  of  their  youth ;  and  their 
mutual  comTunications  were  so  reciprocally  delightlul,  that  my  father 
Was  easily  persuaded  to  remain  a  whole  year  at  Memphis.  Thou  wert 
then  traversing  Greece;  and  I,  after  having  passed  some  days  at  the 
house  of  thy  father,  entered  into  the  temple  of  Isis,  to  be  initiated 
Jnto  your  mysteries,  where  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

"As  I  was  curious  to  examine  the  wont'ers  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  make 
a  journey  to  the  Etlii;pian  Gymnosophi^ts,  I  was  permitted  to  be  ab.sent 
another  year,  and  my  father  returned  without  me  to  Arviorica.  Thy  | 
•ister,  Thermutis,  at  our  arrival,  was  with  a  relation  of  her  mother's,  ; 
and  I  had  shut  myself  in  the  temple  of  Isis  before  she  returned ;  so  j 
owing  to  this,  and  to  my  aversion  to  the  sex,  I  have  never  yeen  her.  i 
But  between  her  and  Clotilda  there  grew  so  warm  an  aflection,  that  i 
they  soon  became  insc^parable,  and  when  a  separation  began  to  be  i 
spoken  of,  it  was  found  that  either  Clotilda  must  remain  at  Memphis  ' 
orThermritis  proceed  to  Armoiica,  unless  their  fathers  would  risk  the  | 
losH  of  both.  I 

"  Thy  father  at  length  yield^.l  hi^  claim  to  mine,  and  consented  for  I 
•ome  tim^  to  part  with  his  daugl-.tc-,  on  condition,  that  his  friend  I 
•hould  leave  with  him  the  statues  of  himself  and  Cloiilda.    My  father,  | 
among  various  arts  and  secrets  which  he  posses;jes,  is  skilled  in  statuary,  \ 
and  has  discovered  a  J.iothod  of  tinging  marble  with  hues,  that  enable 
i'  '0  emulate  life.    A  Grecian  artist,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
phis,  prepared  the  work,  which  my  father  perfected ;  and  tliese, 
uidyas  must  bo  the  forms,  that  so  attracted  thy  wonder  in  the  i 
<jci  ..iijet  of  Calasiris."  | 


Here  the  son  of  the  Druid  noticed  a  singular  incident,  which  was  no 
less  tiian,  that  his  young  friend  had  not  been  kept  .iwke  by  a  tale,  so 
interesting  to  him.    This  event  appeared  unaccountable  to  him  :  but 
:  while  he  was  reflect-ing  on  its  singularity,  he  himse.f  yielded  to  the 
power  of  sleep,  and  sunk  unconscious  on  the  couch  behind  him. 

Their  sleep  continued  some  time,  and  both  waking  about  the  same 
time,  what  was  their  amazement  a>id  joy,  when  Osmandyas  bi.held  his 
beloved  statue,  and  Clodion  his  adored  Sylphid.  Both  imagined  they 
were  Avaking'from  a  delightful  dream,  and  closed  their  eyes  to  continue 
it;  but  finding  that  they  thus  lost  the  precious  spectacle,  they  opened 
them,  and  saw  with  rapture  the  same  sweet  appearances.  Osmandyas 
beheld  his  statue  on  the  same  couch,  with  her  dove  on  her  bosom, 
and  breathing  and  looking  love,  as  he  had  so  often  seen  her  in  the 
cabinet  of  his  father. 

Clodion  saw  his  celestial  fair  in  her  azure  robe,  purple  veil,  and 
luminous  zodiac,  a$  she  was  wont  to  appear  to  him  in  the  to.ver.  Both 
feared  to  trust  their  eyes  and  their  wishes;  yet  both  rus^-.ed  to  throw 
the.-aselves  in  speechless  rapture  at  the  feit  of  their  idols;  when  a 
concealed  ftoor  sprang  open,  and  the  majesUc  sages,  Calasiris  and 
Taranes,  entered  hand  in  hand,  and  by  their  tudden  appearance  fixed 
them  in  dumb  amazement.  Taranes  seized  the  haiid  of  the  young 
Egyptian,  aud  smiling  said  to  h  m;  '  Animate  her,  if  thou  canst,  and 
be  happy !' 

At  the  same  time  Calasiris  led  the  son  of  the  Druid  to  his  supposed 
Sylphid,  a-!d  drawing  aside  the  veil,  said,  "  Let  your  forgiveness  be 
mutual,  your  mutual  olTtnces  will  but  heighten  and  confirm  youc  love 
and  lelicity." 

The  moments  that  ensued  were  such  as  spurn  the  compass  of 
description.  Osmandyas,  sinking  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  image, 
felt  with  extacy  her  heart,  for  the  first  time,  beat  against  his  own. 
Clo.-ion  needed  all  the  fire  of  love,  that  streamed  on  him  from  the  eyes 
of  the  tender  Pasidora,  to  feel  himself  in  the  embrace  of  his  austere 
Sylphid,  without  expiring  with  rapture.  Never  had  love  made  four 
mort^.ls  so  blest :  and  never  had  two  fathers  enjoyed  to  such  a  height 
in  the  transports  of  their  children  the  accomplishment  of  their  favourite 
project. 

The  hospitable  tower  was  to  )  confined  for  so  much  happiness,  and 
they  descended  to  the  garden,  which,  behind  the  ruins,  fell  by  a  gentle 
slope  into  the  plain ;  and  Clodion  now  recollected,  in  the  nocturnal 
I  elysinm  of  his  Sylphid,  the  magic  garden  of  Pasidoi  a,  which  he  had 
seen  but  by  day.  The  lovely  Thermutis  pointed  out  to  him  a  winding 
path,  leading  to  the  palace  of  the  supposed  fairy,  which  had  been 
concealed  from  him,  in  his  nightly  rambles,  by  a  lofty  grove  of 
poplars. 

After  some  time  the  reverend  sages,  with  their  happy  ch'ld'en, 
entered  the  maible  temple,  which  had  been  so  memorable  to  Clodion 
by  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  tender  Pasidoia  into  the  jealous 
Sylphid.  They  seated  themsel«es  on  the  cushions  which  were  placed 
aroi^nd  it,  and  Taranes,  who  read  iji  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  their 
curiosity  to  learn  what  was  inco  ;.prehensible  to  them  in  this  blissful 
adventure,  began  to  gratify  it  by  a  full  explanation. 

"  The  friendship  betwixt  myself  and  the  wise  Calasiris  was  built 
from  its  origin  on  such  au  entire  conformity  of  character,  that  never, 
perhaps,  did  so  solid  an  aliection  subsist  between  two  men.  No  sooner 
did  we  see  ourselves  blessed  each  with  a  son  and  daughter,  whose 
rising  youth  announced  the  most  flattering  promises,  than  we  retolved, 
if  possible,  to  unite  the  two  families  by  a  double  marriage.  We  did 
not  consult  your  horoscope  ;  we  knew  that  your  haj^piness  would  depend 
on  your  own  hearts  and  our  cares,  and  not  on  the  positions  and  aspects 
of  planets.  We  made  it  our  business  to  observe  your  minutest  actions, 
to  spy  into  your  subtlest  seniiments,  and  endeavoured  eo  to  direci 
your  steps,  that  our  views  might  be  the  forerunneis  cf  your  wishes. 
In  the  late  visit  which  I  made  to  Calasiris,  the  desi  e  of  uniting  our 
families  was  renewed  with  redoubled  warmth.  liut  the  son  of  Calasiris 
was  absent,  and  t )  Clodion,  who  from  his  childhood  had  nourished  so 
obstinate  an  aversion  to  the  daiighters  of  tlu;  earth,  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  show  the  amiable  Th.rmutis  as  the  daughter  of 
Calasiris,  though  she  might  inspire  him  -with  an  immortal  love  as  one 
of  his  fantastic  beings.  Osmandyas  was  sufiered  to  c  ntinue  h's 
studies  and  travels;  Clod'on  was  lelt  undisturbed  in  his  whimsical  but 
not  contemptible  phantasy,  and  the  budding  inclinations  of  our 
daughters  were  sulfered  to  exp:  nd  and  develope  themselves.  Ther- 
mutis had  opportunities  of  seeing  n  y  son  without  being  observed  by 
him,  and  Clotilda  needed  but  the  assurance  that  Osmandyas  resembkd 
his  sister,  to  conceive  a  suflieient  partiality  for  him. 

•'  However  certain  we  might  t  stcem  ourselves  of  succeeding  in  our 
project,  we  considered  it  necessa'y  to  prove,  by  the  sharpest  tests,  a 
passion  which  was  to  decide  the  h;.p:)iness  or  misery  of  our  children's 
lives  ;  and  we  coi;certed  the  double  adventure,  which  has  terminated 
so  favourably  to  our  wishes.  Osmaudyas's  affections  were  engaged  to 
his  future  consort  as  a  statue;  and  Clodion  was  enam.o.ir('d  ofTher- 
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mutis  as  a  Sylphid.  The  year  which  you,  my  son,  employed  in  your 
journey  to  Ethiopia,  gave  me  sufficient  time  for  all  my  preparations. 
The  wildest  part  of  the  forest  near  my  mansion  A\  as  changed  into  the 
paradise  of  the  supposed  fairy,  and  the  pavilion,  which  after  thy  return 
was  the  usual  residence  of  the  two  sisters,  Avas  so  situated  among  the 
surrounding  gardens,  that  Thermutis  couli  perform  her  double  per- 
sonage without  difficulty ;  and  your  supposition  that  a  spot  like  this, 
so  near  your  residence,  could  not  have  remained  unknown  to  us  with- 
out magic,  was  confirmed  by  all  the  household  havii  g  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  profess  ignorance,  whenever  your  curiosity  impelled  you 
to  make  any  inquiries  respecting  the  wondrous  place." 

"  And  that  there  has  been  no  sorcery'  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
enchanted  palace,"  interrupted  Thermutis,  with  a  smile,  "  Clodion  will 
be  convinced,  when  he  receives  this  magic  seat,  together  with  the 
moors,  giants,  dragons,  and  other  apparatus,  which  accompany  the 
heart  and  hand  of  Pasidora  hersell." 

"  I  ratify  the  assurance  with  pleasure,"  said  the  venerable  parent  of 
Thermutis.  "  What  remains  to  explain  to  thee,  my  son,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  Osmandyas,  "  is  briefly — " 

"  Nothing,"  interrupted  Clodii'U ;  "  I  ha^e  already  told  my  brother 
the  secret  of  the  two  statues,  and  as  I  finished  my  relation,  which  I 
thought  must  have  waked  every  feeling  of  his  soul,  I  was  amazed  to 
perceive  him  buried  in  slumber  ;  probahly  from  some  eecret  quality  of 
the  wine  — " 

"  Which  v/e  privately  introduced  into  the  closet,"  said  the  two 
nymphs,  "when  impatient  to  learn  if  Osmandyas  were  safely  airived, 
we  rode  in  disguise  to  the  tower,  and,  without  our  vicii.ity  being  sus- 
pected, heard  the  chief  part  of  your  discourse." 

The  marvellous  has  something  in  its  nature  so  alluring  to  the  feel- 
ings of  man,  that  it  is  otten  an  ungrateful  office  to  dissipate  illusion, 
and  reduce  wondrous  events  to  ti)eir  true  dimensions.  But  in  this 
case  tie  reality  was  so  beautiful  and  extraordinary,  that  the  charms 
of  fiction  WL-re  superfluous.  The  son  of  Calasiris  found  in  the  arms  of 
the  lovely  Clotilda  a  world  of  joys,  that  he  had  not  in  the  fervour  of 
his  enthusiasm  hoped  to  find  ii-i  his  adored  statue ;  and  Clodion,  to 
whom  his  lofty  imagination  had  rep;esented  iioihing  so  perfect  as  the 
divine  Thermutis,  was  henceforth  convinced,  that  a  mortal  nymph 
like  her  had  b  en  the  original  of  the  Sylphids  and  Salamandrines, 
with  which  the  fancy  of  poets  and  painters  had  peopled  the  elements. 


AWAKE,  MY  LOVE  ! 

Awake,  my  love !  my  bright  one ! 
Awake,  and  come  with  me, 
The  summer  rose  is  budding. 
Less  fair  that  flower  than  thee. 

The  summer  roi-e  is  budding,  and  the  birds  are  on  the  spray, 
And  1  only  wait  for  thee,  love,  to  gather  flowery  May. 

Awake,  unclose  thine  eje,  love. 
That  eye  as  diamond  bright, 
Come  hither  at  my  bidding 
To  bless  my  longing  sight; 

Come  in  thy  glorious  beauty,  and  Maying  <?o  with  me, 

All  around  are  perfumed  flowers,  and  the  lambs  are  on  the  lea. 

Come  !  come  !  time  passes  fleetly, 
The  sun  a  cloud  may  dim. 
The  flower  that  flaunts  so  brightly 
May  droop  on  stem  so  Urn. 

Oh,  sleep  not  then  on  May-day,  when  liids  and  lasses  go 
To  gather  flow'ry  garlands  from  the  hawthorn's  laden  bough 

Fair  one  !  the  very  brightest 
Of  the  daughters  of  our  isle, 
I  prithee  leave  thy  downy  couch 
And  bless  me  with  thy  smile. 

Remember  this  is  May-morn;  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
May  in  its  flowers  and  beauty,  to  lovers  must  be  dear. 

Jane. 


A  VERY  Singular  Fact  — A  good  lady,  who  had  two  children  sick 
■».ith  tlie  measles,  went  to  a  friend  for  the  best  remedy;  the  friend  had 
just  received  a  note  from  another  lady,  requiring  the  way  to  make 
pickles.  In  the  confusion,  the  lady  who  inquired  al)Out  the  pickles  re- 
ceived the  remedy  for  the  meas  es,  while  the  anxious  mother  of  the 
sick  children  read  with  honor  the  following  : — "  Scald  them  three  or 
four  times  in  very  hot  vinegar,  and  sprinkle  them  well  with'salt,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  will  be  cured," 


ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

I 

( Continued  from  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  CLXXIX. 

THE    DRUGGED    WINE.  THE    ARRIVAL    OF    HORACE.  THE  LOVERS' 

rELICITATIONS. —  MARGARET's  APPEARANCE. 

Oh,  what  pen  can  paint  the  frightful  thoughts  that  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Margaret  as  she  there  sat  in  her  solitary  chamber  awaiting 
the  time  and  opportunity  to  commit  a  crime,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  her  past  deeds,  or  all  her  schemes,  plots,  and  sinful  contrivings  were 
'<  a'i  nothing?  Who  could  describe  successfully  the  deep  throes  of  anguish 
that  ever  and  anon  came  across  her  heart,  making  her  for  the  moment 
believe  that  death  was  stepping  between  her  and  her  revenge,  and  that 
she  should  not  live  to  accomplish  the  awful  purpose  she  had  wound  up 
all  her  feelings  to  execute? 

There  &he  sat  wiihout  one  kindly  thought  to  cheer  ber  solitude — a 
being  now  without  affections,  without  sympathy — a  very  outcast  from  all 
humanity.  What  to  her  was  the  name  ol  father?  Had  not  he  who 
bore  it  raised  the  fiends  in  her  heart  he  could  not  now  quell  again  ? 
What  knew  she  of  the  kindly,  cheering  endearments  of  social  life? — 
What  knew  she  of  the  dear  love  that  knits  together  in  holy  communion 
heart  to  heart  ?  Nothing — nothing.  She  had  gone  so  far  through  life 
j  without  one  real,  kindly,  gentle  aflTection ;  for  her  wild,  stormy  passion 
for  Horace  Singleton  could  not  be  termed  such,  terminating  as  it  had  in 
deadly  hatred.  It  might  be  termed  love,  but  it  was  not  of  the  true 
stamp.  It  was  a  spurious  passion,  fit  but  to  end,  as  it  had  ended,  in 
despair. 

To  her  existence  now  appeared  an  utter  blank,  and  well  could  she 
have  exclaimed  with  the  misanthropic  Hamlet, — 

"  How  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  appear  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this 
world." 

She  cnred  not  to  live  so  that  she  accomplished  her  revenge.  The 
grave  appeared  to  her  a  place  of  rest  from  such  mental  horrors  as  were 
now  neaily  insupportable,  but  which  she  in  the  midst  of  all  her  passion 
appeared  to  have  a  conviction  would,  after  that  day's  work,  increase 
tenfold. 

"  Yes,"  she  gasped,  "  I  wish  after  to-day  to  die  or  go  mad.  I  prefer 
the  former.  'Tis  said  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  who 
moulds  us  to  its  wishes.  It  may  be  so  ;  whether  the  doctrine  be  true 
or  false  matters  little  to  me.  I  will  not  live,  and  I  know  that  I  can 
crush  the  vitality  that  pervades  this  wearied  form.  Horace  Singleton, 
you  and  I  will  share  between  us  this  poison,  and  if  there  be,  as  priests 
tell  us,  another  world,  we  may  meet  there,  and  I  hope  I  may  still  retain 
human  feeling  sufficient  even  then  to  tell  you  I  have  triumphed." 

These  were  awful  thoughts — such  thoughts  as  could  alone  find  a 
place  in  the  mind  of  a  contemplated  murderess  and  suicide.  It  is  tridly 
said  that 

"  The  brain  o'erwrought, 

Preys  on  itself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought." 

So  it  was  with  Margaiet  Home.  She  had  become  decidedly  deranged, 
although  with  yet  sufficient  method  in  her  madness  to  attempt  and  de- 
liberately arrange  the  means  by  which  she  purposed  hurrying  Horace 
Singleton  from  life,  and  herself  liltewise. 

As  the  dim  shadows  of  the  evening  drew  on,  gently  covering  the  face 
of  nature  with  their  misty  veil,  strange  shapes  appeared  to  flit  before 
her  eyes,  and  she  could  fancy  that  mocking  fiends  were  around  her, 
gibing  and  grinning  with  exultation  that  they  had  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing one  of  God's  creations  to  such  a  state  as  to  war  with  his  holiest  or- 
dinances. She  fancied  in  the  darkness  that  large  eyes  were  felaring 
upon  her;  she  thought  she  saw  long  bony  fingers  poiiitiog  in  her  face, 
and  that  she  heaid  low,  chuckling  laughter,  as  if  she  were  surrounded 
by  mocking  fiends.  The  perspiration  of  infense  horror  stood  upon  her 
brow,  and  she  could  not  for  some  time  move  from  the  chair  she  oc  m- 
pied.    At  length,  with  a  di  sperate  effort,  she  rose  and  rung  the  bell. 

The  very  sound  of  it  was  a  relief  to  her.  It  seemed  to  drag  herbafk 
to  the  world,  and  withdrew  her  startled  fancy  for  a  time  from  the  awful 
reverie  into  which  it  had  been  plunged. 

In  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  it  ought  to  have  taken  him  to 
get  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  Mr.  Salmon  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  notion  at  once  came  into  the  mind  of  Margaret  that  he  was 
watching  her,  and  had  perchance  been  listening  to  her  solitary  musings 
upon  the  awful  subjects  that  engrossed  her  thoughts. 

A  flash  of  passionate  resentment  came  from  her  eyes  as  she  ex- 
J  claimed, — 
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"  Villain  .'  you  are  playing  the  spy  upon  my  privacy." 

"  No — no,"  said  the  alarmed  Salmoa,  retreating  to  the  door — "no, 
no — upon  my  soul,  no.  I  heard  the  bell  as  I  was  a  coming  up  the 
stairs." 

"You  are  sure  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  quite — quite." 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard  me  reading  a  romance,  where  it  talked  of 
poisoning  ?    I  wish  you  had,  Salmon,  the  book  would  amuse  you." 

"  I,  Miss  Margaret  I  Oh,  dear  me,  no.  Poisoning  ! — lawks,  what  a 
idear '" 

"  Then  bring  me  lights." 

"  Yes,  miss.    Have  you  done  with  the  tra/.  Miss  Margaret?" 
"No.    Has — become?" 
"  Muster  Singleton  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"No,  mies, l^e  hasn't;  but — ellow  !  that's  his  knock  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
I  know  it.  It  always  begins  with  a  sort  of  a  rattle,  and  then  ends  with 
a  little  kind  of  a  dab,  and  then  " 

"Peace — begone!  I  asked  for  lights.  Quick — quick!  Hush! — 
his  knock — are  you  sure  ?    Bring  me  instant  word.    Go — go — go." 

Salmon  left  the  room,  and  Margaret  stood  still  as  a  statue  till  his 
return.  She  heard  the  rain  pattering  upon  the  windows,  and  the 
melancholy  wailing  of  the  wind  found  a  responsive  echo  in  her  own 
heart. 

"  He  must  die — he  must  die," she  whispered.  "Hence — hence,  busy, 
hideous  phantoms,  hence.  Y'e  cannot  tempt  me  to  more  crime  than 
that  I  already  contemplate.  Hence — mock  me  not.  Hence,  hence — 
enough,  enough.  I  may  soon  be  one  of  you;  for,  uriless  I  strangely 
err,  this  night  will  be  my  lait." 

A  flash  of  light  from  the  staircase  assured  her  Salmon  wa^  return- 
ing, and  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  saying, — 

"  Be  still — be  still — I  have  a  part  to  play.    Be  still— oh,  be  still." 

In  a  moment,  then,  Salmon  made  his  appearance  with  lights,  which 
he  placed  on  the  table  before  Margaret,  scarcely  daring  to  take  a  glance 
at  her  countenance. 

"  Has  he  come?"  eaid  Margaret ;  "  has  he  come  ?" 

"  Ye — ye — yes." 

"  Horace  Singleton  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss — ye — yes." 

"  Why  do  you  tremble  V 

"  Who— I — I    tremble  ? 
ain't  uncomfortable.  Tol-de-rol 
Oh,  dear  me." 

"  Begone  !" 

"  Yes.    Thank  you." 

Salmon  wiped  his  face  with  a  dingy-looking  blue  coUon  handker- 
chief, and  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  mental  trepidation  about 
something,  while  Margaret's  own  state  of  mind  prevented  her  from 
fully  appreciating  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  Salmon,  or  she  would 
have  suspected  much  more  tiian  she  did  his  knowledge  of  her  fell  pur- 
pose. As  it  was,  she  found  his  absence  a  great  relief,  and  then  throw- 
ing a  sca  f  over  her  thoulders,  she  took  t-o  steps  towards  the  door  of 
her  room.  Here  Bhe  paused,  and  spoke  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voice, 
saying, — 

"  Shall  I  go  now,  or  wait  a  little  ?  Shall  I  give  them  time  to  smile 
upon  each  other  for  the  last  time,  ere,  like  the  destroying  angel,  I 
swoop  upon  them  with  death  in  my  countenance  ?  I  must  be  very 
calm — exceedingly  collected— can  I  command  tears — no— no — that  I 
cannot  do;  but  1  can,  surely,  dissemble  sufficiently  for  my  present  pur- 
pose.   Let  me  see — let  me  see." 

She  went  to  the  glass  and  took  a  glance  at  her  own  face.  Its  fright- 
ful expression  made  her  give  an  involuntary  start  of  surprise.  She  was 
pale  as  monumental  marble — her  very  lips  were  bloodless,  and  about 
her  eyes  there  was  an  expression  which  she  herself  trembled  at. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  she  muttered.  "  This  will  not  do,  I  shall  in- 
spire more  terror  than  sympathy  or  pity," 

She  drenched  her  lace  with  cold  water,  and  felt  much  invigorated  by 
the  process.    Still  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  take  another  glance  in 
the  glass  at  her  own  countenance  ;  but  li/ting  one  of  the  lights,  she 
•walked  slowly  from  her  room,  and  crept  Kcntly  down  the  staircase, 
****** 

Meanwhile,  Horace  Singleton,  full  of  impatience  and  vexation  at  the 
delays  that  had  prevented  him  from  reachmg  Sir  Charles  Home's  house 
BO  soon  as  h';  wished,  no  sooner  reached  the  hall  than  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Is  Miss  Alice  within?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer,    "I  believe,  sir,  she  is  in  the  library. 
Shall  I  announce  you,  sir?" 
"  No — no  ;  that  will  do." 

Horace  immediately  hurried  to  the  library,  and  opening  the  door 
without  any  ceremony,  in  another  moment  clasped  his  much-loved  and 
IWftotUul  Alice  in  his  anus. 


ain't  a  trembling,  Miss  Margaret.  I 
1  never  was  more  happy  in  my  life. 


"  My  Alice— my  own — my  wife.  Oh,  how  I  have  longed  to  come  to 
you.  Nothing,  dearest,  could  have  kept  me  so  long  away  but  the 
sacred  call  of  friendship.  How  often  have  I  asked  myself,  '  Can  I  de- 
serve such  a  treasure  as  you  are  ?' '  How  beautiful  you  look,  and  yet 
there  is  a  shade  of  grief  upon  your  brow,  dear  one." 

"  My  father,  Horace,"  said  Alice,  "  he  is  gone." 

"  Gone,  Alice?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  not  altogether  uncheerful.  But  my  heart  is  very 
heavy,  Horace,  and  some  dread — an  undefined,  terrible  dread  seems 
hanging  over  me." 

"  A  dread  of  what,  dearest?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  all  the  more  terrible  from  its  obscurity.  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  come,  Horace,  and  tliat  I  see  you  once  again,  safe 
and  well." 

"Safe  and  well,  dear  one!  What  fears  could  you  have  on  my  ac- 
count? And,  besides,  I  am  so  careful  now,  for  what  a  dear  interest  I 
have  in  life  in  comparison  with  what  formerly  I  possessed.  To  me  this 
is  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  more  glorious  existenc-:,  a  change 
such  as  I  could  not  before  have  imagined,  but  which  is,  indeed,  full  of 
light  and  joy." 

"  You  are  kind  and  good  to  me,  Horace." 

"  AyA  yet  very  selfish  am  I,  dear  Alice,  for  to  what  a  vast  usurious 
interest  have  I  put  out  my  love.  You  repay  me  so  anifly — one  of  those 
dear  gentle  smiles,  my  xilice,  is  to  me  a  glin  pse  of  Heaven." 

"  Alas  !  my  poor  father!  I  cannot  forget  liira,  and  am  lost  in  end- 
less surmises  as  to  what  secret  grief  can  so  prey  upon  his  spirits." 

"  Travelling  will  do  him  a  world  of  good.    He  has  piomised  from 
abroad  to  write  to  me,  explaining  fully  the  causes  of  bis  meUmcholy,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  found  such  as  friendship  and  aflection 
may  easily  remove.    Then  he  will  rejoin  us  again  with  his  health,  both 
I  of  mind  and  body,  invigorated  by  change  of  climate  and  scerae.  Ba- 
j  lieve  me,  my  Alice,  I  am   sanguine  in  looking  forward  to  meet 
I  I  appiness — happiness  that  I  d.)  not  think  will  be  at  all  marred  on  your 
father's  account." 

"  You  give  me  new  hopes,  my  Horace.  But  here  is  a  note  my  father 
has  left  for  you." 

Horace  Singleton  read  Sir  Charles's  brief  note,  and  then  he  faid, — 

"His  commands  are  insiant  withdrawal  from  this  hous>e,  Alice,  and 
convinces  me  more  "han  ever  that  Sir  Charles's  embarrassments  are  of 
a  pecuniary  nature," 

"  Alas  ! — alas  !  I  fear  they  are  something  worse." 

"At  all  events,  dear  Alice,  let  us  obey  his  commands  in  this  instance. 
Are  you  not  my  wife — and  where  should  you,  new  that  your  father  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  leave  his  home,  find  a  reluge,  but  with  your 
husband  ?" 

"  I  am  yours,"  said  Alice;  "yours  on'y,  Horace." 

She  sunk  into  his  arms — with  rapture  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart — 
he  murmured  gentle  words  of  love  into  her  ear.  Oh,  that  was,  indeed, 
a  mo.uent  of  joy,  sufficient  to  repay  them  lor  all  the  sutlering  they  had 
endured,  when  doubting  of  each  others  faiih  and  constancy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arts  that  had  been  used  to  separate  them  from  each 
other. 

They  spoke  in  low  accents,  forgetting  all  but  that  they  loved,  and 
they  were  for  some  moments  unconscious  that  the  door  had  opened,  and 
Margaret  was  standing  on  the  threshold  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  CLXXX. 

THE   POISONING.  THE   RESCUE    AND  THE   SUICIDE.  MARGARET'S 

GUILTY  TRlURini,   AND  ULTIMATE  DESPAIR, 

Margaret  continued  gazing  silently  for  many  minutes.  What  were 
the  complexion  of  the  thoughts  passing  through  her  mind  during  that 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  she  had  schooled  her  countenance  to 
express  far  diderent  feelings  than  those  which  really  agitated  her  heart. 
She  had  come  to  act  a  part,  and  she  was  resolved  that  it  should  beaded 
well  aiid  completely. 

At  length,  Alice  happened  to  cast  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  and,  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  she  ut'.ercd  a  faint  scream 
which  attracted  Horace  to  look  in  the  same  direction  ;  wbere,  to  his  n© 
small  indignation,  he  saw  Margaret,  who  had  endeavoured  to  produce 
him  so  much  misery,  apparently  playing  the  spy  upon  him. 

With  a  tone  of  bitterness,  very  unusual  with  him,  he  ciied, — 

"Margaret  Home,  you  do  well,  becau':e  it  i*i  compatible  with  your 
general  actions,  to  act  the  spy  in  this  house— a  house  which  1  am  sur- 
prised you  longer  render  hateful  by  your  presence." 

"  Nay,  Horace,  Horace,"  cried  Alice  ;  "  do  not  speak  harshly  to  her; 
we  can,  out  of  our  abundance  of  joy,  afford  even  to  forgive  her  for  all 
she  has  done,  or  attempted  to  do." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Horace,  "  never  to  look  upon  her  face  again.  When 
I  think  of  my  present  happiness,  it  makes  me  likewise  think  of  the 
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misery  that  rni^ht  have  been  mine,  had  she  succeeded  in  her  vile  plots 
against  me." 

Margaret  r-lowly  advanced  into  the  room  as  this  little  dialo^^iie  took 
place,  and  then,  fixing  her  eyes  solemnly  and  mournfuHy  upon  Alice, 
she  said, — 

"  You  are  no'.v  his  wife  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  You  iove  him  ?" 
"  He  is  my  husband." 

"Wei,  well.  Some  skort  time  since,  Alice  Home,  you,  from  the 
generouty  of  your  o  ^n  heart,  came  to  me  and  offered  me  forgiveness 
for  the  past — mercy  for  the  future." 

"  I  did,  but  " 

"  Hear  me  out,  Alice.  My  heart  was  proud  and  full  of  its  own  evil 
passions  and  impulses.  I  scorned  your  kindly  offer,  dealing  out  to  you 
in  return,  liarsh  words  ;  but,  since  then,  reflection  has  come  to  me. 
The  struggle  is  over — may  you  be  happy — the  happy  wife  of  Horace  Sin- 
gleton." 

"  D.)  these  words  indeed  come  fiom  your  heart,  Margaret?"  said 
Alice,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 
*'  From  my  heart  cam^  they." 

"  Margaret  Home,"  cried  Horace,  "  after  all  that  has  passed,  dare 
•we  believe  ynu  ?" 

"  Your  scruples  are  natural,"  added  Marparst,  in  the  same  tone  of 
despondency,  about  which  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  passion  or  vio- 
lence. "  I  almost  think  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  have  more 
doubts  than  you  have,  and  less  generosity.  Believe  me  or  not  believe 
me,  I  shall  still  have  to  tell  my  own  accusing  conscience  that  I  have 
made  all  the  atonement  in  my  power  by  coming  now  to  confess  my 
iniquity,  and  imploring  for  that  pardon  which  perhaps  1  ought  not  to 
e-xpect,  and  perhaps  you  feel  you  cannot  freely  grant.  Farewell  ;  while 
you  live,  may  you  be  happy;  and  when,  then,  death  does  come,  may  he 
surprise  you  even  with  the  full  cup  of  joy  at  your  very  lips." 

She  made  a  movement  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  natural  generosity 
of  Alice's  character  would  not  allow  her  to  go  then,  and  stepping  for- 
ward, she  said, — 

"  No,  Ma-garet,  no  ;  do  not  go  yet.  Heaven  has  much  to  forgive 
the  best  of  us.  Let  u>i,  Horace,  forgive  others  as  we  hope  ourselves  to 
be  forgiven.  It  is  the  sublimest  maxim  that  any  religion  can  boast  of. 
Margaret,  with  me  the  past  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion." 

"  Your  word.s,  Alice,"  said  Horace  Singleton,  "  shall  be  my  laws. 
God  forbid  that  I  sliould  harbour  resentments  even  against  my  worst 
enemies  ;  aid  God  forgive  you,  Margaret,  if  this  is  but  some  trick  to 
carry  off  some  new  device." 

"  Are  you  nc-t  married .'"  said  Margaret,  quietly. 

"  True." 

"Then  who  can  now  separate  those  whom  Heaven  has  united.' 
Alas!  my  power  has  gone.  I  sue  but  for  forgiveness  of  the  fancied 
passions  and  triumphs  of  the  past.  You  .ire  married,  and  I  am  foiled. 
I  admit  all  you  cf.n  charge  me  with,  I  attempt  to  extenuate  nothing." 

"  Unhappy  girl,"  said  Horace,  "  are  you  aware  that  Sir  Charles  Home 
has  left  this  house,  and  is  now  on  his  route  to  the  continent '." 

"  No — no  —1  am  aware  of  nothing." 

"  What  do  you  purpose  doing  I  much  fear  this  will  no  longer  be 
a  home  for  you  or  any  one  now  inhabiting  it." 

'  I  do  not  think  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  feel  much  the  grief  and 
bitterness  of  many  changes." 

"  Do  not,"  said  Alice,  "  adopt  so  despairing  a  train  of  ideas.  You 
are  very  young,  Marg  ret,  and  your  errors  were  surely  more  those  of 
tlie  head  than  of  the  heart.  You  have  achieved  a  great  moral  triumph 
to  day  by  acknowledging  your  wickedness.  The  same  strength  of  mind 
•which  has  no  v  enabled  you  to  eay  what  you  have,  will  strengthen  you 
to  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  course  in  time  to  come,  and  I  shall  yet  be 
happy  to  hold  «ut  to  you  the  hand  of  friendship." 

"  You  are  very,  very  good,"  said  Margaret,  in  half  choked  accents. 
"  I — I — know  not  how  to  thank  you.  You  will  be  very  happy — do  you 
not  think  you  will  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Singleton,  are  j'ou  not  at  the  summit  of  your 
liopes  ?  Can  the  world  present  to  you  any  other  rewa  d  dearer  than  the 
possession  of  her  you  love  for  all  the  anxieties  1  have  made  you  suffer  1" 

"  I  am,  indted,  most  happy,"  said  Horace,  as  he  looked  tenderly  at 
Alice. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  continued  Margaret.  "May  you  have  long  life 
to  enjoy  it,  for  it  would  be  h.ird  indeed  to  have  the  cup  of  joy  suddenly 
dashed  from  your  lips,  ere  well  you  had  looked  at  it — very  hard— and 
you  80  young  too,  an  1  full  of  health  and  strength.  Surely  you  must 
both  look  forward  to  a  long  and  sunny  existence." 

There  was  a  tone  arul  general  manner  about  Margaret  which  gave 
these  words  very  much  the  appearance  of  irony,  and  Horace  looked  for  ' 
a  moment  irreyolutc  wh^t  lie  should  do  or  say,  and  replied  to  her, —  1 


"  You  have,  Margaret,  my  free  forgiveness,  and  I  deeply  regret  that 
ever  it  should  be  required.  Alice  will  take  ca^e,  I  am  sure,  that  some 
resource  is  opened  to  you  should  this  present  establishment  be  broken 
up,  which  I  think  it  very  likely  will  b^  in  a  short  time." 

"  I  am  very  much  beholden  to  you,"  said  Margaret  ;  "  ?.nd,  should 
I  require  your  Alice's  kind  assistance,  I  will  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of 
this  generou^.  offer.  Still  I  c^a  scarcely  conceive  myself  that  1  am 
really  forgiven." 

"  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  have,"  remarked  Alice;  "  with  all  my 
heart  I  forgive  you,  Margaret." 

"  And  I,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Horace. 

"  Still,  I  have  done  so  much — mere  even  than  you  know  of,  to  merit 
your  indignation,  that  unless  you  consent  to  allow  me  to  drink  a  cup  of 
wine,  in  your  presence,  to  your  future  health,  happiness,  and  unvary- 
ing love,  I  shall  not  be  at  peace  in  my  own  heart." 

"  It  were,  indeed,"  said  Horace,  "  a  poor  request  to  refuse.  I  will 
ring  for  wine,  Alice." 

"Nay,  there  is  iome  in  my  chamber,"  remarked  Margaret.  "I 
will  order  it;  and  perchance,  as  Heaven  knows  when  we  may  meet 
again,  yoa  will  pledj;e  me  in  one  glass." 

"  What  an  odd  fancy,"  v.-hispered  Horace  to  Alice.  Then  he  said 
a'oud  to  Margaret, — 

"  1  will  not  refuse  you,  nor  will  Alice,  I  am  sure." 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  ask  Alice.    She  never  drinks  vrine,  I  know." 

Horace  had  rung  the  bell,  and  Salmon,  with  his  usual  amazing 
promptitude,  appeare'. 

"  Bring  me,"  said  Marga'et,  "  the  wine  you  wi  1  find  in  my  room." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Margaret.  The— the  wine— oh,  yes— out  of  jour  room 
— oh,  to  be  sure — I — I'm  a  going." 

Salmon's  ^manner  was  so  restless  and  fidgetty,  that  neither  Horace 
nor  Alice  could  fail  remarking  it,  although  they  said  nothing  on  the 
subject.  As  for  IMargaret,  she  had  not  looked  at  him,  for  she  was 
intent  upon  placing  herself,  be.fore  the  poisoned  wine  should  arrive,  in 
such  a  position  in  tlie  room  as  to  hide  her  face  from  the  light  as  much 
as  possible.  She  feared  some  glance  which  she  could  not  control  would 
awaken  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  her  victims. 

"I  vdll  not  poison  Alice,"  she  thought  to  herielf,  "unless  she  insist 
upon  drinking  of  the  wine,  and  then  the  act  will  be  upon  her  own  head; 
but  her  pangs  will  be  far  greater  to  live  than  to  die.  Let  him  she  so 
doats  on  expire  before  her  eyes — let  her  live  to  mourn  him,  and  feel 
that  the  revenge  of  such  a  heart  as  mine  was  not  lightly  to  be  scorned, 
or  easily  gratified." 

In  a  few  moments  Salmon  returned  with  the  tray,  on  which  was  the 
wine  and  glasses.  He  placed  the  whole  upon  the  library  table,  and 
then  lingered.,  as  if  for  further  orders. 

"  You  can  go,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Thank  you,"  muttered  Salmon,  and  he  did  go  as  far  as  the  outside 
of  the  door,  where  he  knelt  down,  saying  to  himself  in  a  whisper, — 

"Blessed  be  the  man  who  inveiited  key-holes.  How  out  and  out 
bandy  they  is." 

Marga'et  took  up  the  decanter  with  a  hand  that  betrayed  no  tfeir.or; 
and,  turning  to  Horace,  she  said, — 

"  Mr.  Singleton,  will  you  allow  me  to  help  you  ?" 

"  I  will  not  so  far  trouble  you,"  replied  Horace ;  and,  taking  the 
decanter  from  her  hands,  he  himself  filled  two  glasses.  Then,  turning 
to  Alice,  he  sa'd, — 

"  Alice,  will  you  venture  ?" 

"  With  you  i  Yes." 

"Nay;  I  have  heard  you  say  wine  agrees  not  with  you,"  cried 
Margaret. 

"  I  will  take  half  a  glass,  nevertheless," 

"  Very  well,"  said  Margaret,  in  so  strange  a  tone  that  Horace  turned 
sharply  to  her,  and  cried, — 

"  Eh? — did  you  speak,  Margaret?" 
"Yes  ;  I  said  very  well." 

"  Oh  !  upon  my  word  I  hardly  knew  your  voice." 
"  I  am  much  affected  by  this  interview — something  seems  to  tell  me 
it  is  our  last." 

"  Do  not  think  that.  This  is  the  first  glass  of  wine  we  have  taken 
together  in  friendship.  Let  the  toast  be  a  wish  that  it  should  be  but 
the  precursor  of  many  others." 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "let  that  be  the  toast — a  good  toast — a  good 
toast.    Will  you  drink,  sir?" 

She  raised  her  own  glass,  and  Horace  Singleton  did  so  likewise.  He 
bowed  slightly  to  Margaret,  and  smiled  to  Alice.    In  another  instant 
he  had  drunk  the  contents  of  his  glass.    Margaret  shuddered,  and  put 
down  hcr's  iintasted.     The  love  of  life  had  at  that  moment  come  ■ 
strongly  over  her,  and  she  could  not  drink  the  poisoned  wine. 

Alice  had  just  sipped  her's,  and  she  looktd  with  surprise  and  appre- 
hension upon  tlie  strangoly-altered  countenance  of  Margaret,  who  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  with  a  frightful  glare  upon  the  face  of  Horace  Singleton. 
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"  What — what  is  the  matter     said  Horace.    "  Why  do  j ou  look  so, 
Margaret?    You  are  ill." 
"  No ;  are  you  ?'* 
"  Ne  ;  I  am  very  ^vell." 

"Revenge  !"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low,  deep  tone.  "  Revenge!  — the 
levenge  of  the  blighted  one.  Horace  Siugletor;,  ycu  are  a  dying  man ! 
Alice  Home,  you  will  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  judge  of  your  appear- 
ance in  widow's  weeds.  Ha  !  ha!  ha  !  Let  me  utter  one  word  in  your 
ears.    Poison — poison — pt'isan !" 

{To  be  continued  in  our  n/xl.) 


THE  DEPARTURE  FOR  WATERLOO. 

"  I  CAN  only  weep,  not  wonder,  my  fair  girl,"  was  the  tearful  remark 
of  Mrs.  De  Tabley,  as  see  glanced  from  her  lovely  daughter  to  the  gal- 
lant young  soldier,  upon  whom  she  leant,  on  the  day  when  they  confided 
to  her  the  secret  of  their  attachment.  "  I  might  have  foreseen  this  ;  I 
might  have  known  that  my  gentle  Blanche  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
give  away  her  young  hea;t  to  one  so  highly  gifted  as  Frederic  Perciv  ai ; 
nevertheless,  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  otherwise.  Poor  girl — 
she  little  divines  the  miseries  she  will  have  to  encounter  as  a  soldier's 
•wife." 

^  "  Miseries !  dearest  mother,"  Blanche  murmured,  almost  reproach- 
fully; "  this  from  you,  who  are  the  widow  of  a  hero." 

Mrg.  De  Tabley  turned  ha«liiy  aside. 

"Blanche,  have  you  forgotten?" 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,"  sobbed  out  the  fair  young  creature,  as  she  cast 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mother — for  the  memory  came  Ui,on  her  like  a 
dark  cloud,  that  the  gallant  General  De  Tabley  h=»d  fallen  in  battle  be- 
fore she  had  herself  existed  many  months — "  my  o-.vn  dear  mother." 

"  Can  you  wonder,  my  child,"  resumed  the  widow,  struggling  to  sub- 
due her  emotion,  "that  I  deprecate  for  you  the  anguish  which  I  can 
10  well  appreciate  ? — the  sleepless  nights,  the  weary  days,  the  heart- 
sickness,  and  the  spirit-pangs  that  I  have  myself  borne?  But  dry  your 
tears,  Blanche.  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  will  watch 
over  my  child — He  who  is  merciful  will  not  bereave  me  utterly  in  my 
old  age." 

And  Blanche  De  Tabley  became  the  wife  of  Frederic  Percival.  What 
happy  years  succeeded  to  their  union!  Years  of  peace  and  love,  and 
tenderness. 

Percival  beheld  a  miniature  ITkencss  of  himself  in  the  bright  boy  who 
•ported  at  his  knee,  while  his  fair  young  wife  appeared  to  live  again  in 
their  fair,  dove-eyed  girl;  and  their  last  Jittle  one,  the  loxing  Ro>e,  who 
looked  like  her  father  when  she  smiled,  and  like  her  mother  when  she 
llghed — she  was  the  pet  and  pla>thing  of  the  whole  family  ;  and  Blanche 
moved  calmly  and  bles>edly  among  her  dear  ones,  and  wondered  that 
•in  or  sorrow  could  exist. 

But  this  could  notfest  forever;  ani  one  day,  as  in  fond  playfulness 
•he  was  jpsting  with  her  "holiday  soldier,  '  as  she  was  wort  to  call  Per- 
cival, on  the  pardonable  vanity  with  which  he  was  donning  h''s  gav 
garb  for  some  military  pageant,  the  spell  was  rudely  broken — the  na- 
tural joy  of  a  brave  heart  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  husband,  as  he 
hastily  perused  a  document  which  was  put  into  his  hautls  by  an  orderly 
dragoon,  who  rode  off  like  one  on  a  mission  of  life  and  death. 

"  Vouhave  received  pleasant  news,  it  would  seem,  love,"  said  Blanche, 
M  she  looked  up  from  her  sleeping  babe  to  the  excited  countenance  of 
i  her  husband — "may  1  hear  it ?" 

A  sudden  shadow  fell  on  the  brow  of  Percival  ;  his  thoughts,  which 
had  wandered  far  hito  the  future,  were  recalled  at  once  to  home  by  the 
•weet  voice  rf  his  young  wife,  and  the  look  which  he  turned  upon  her 
was  so  sad  that  Blanche  hastily  deposited  her  sieepin^'  child  in  its  little  I 
ewich,  and  approached  her  husband. 

My  poor  Blanche,"  said  Percival,  fondly,  as  he  bent  down,  and 
prewed  his  lips  to  her  forehead ;  "truly,  Isive,  I  f</rgot  that  the  news 
which  gladdened  me  would  cost  you  seme  bitter  tears;  and  yet,  we 
•hould  have  remembered,  that  one  day  of  parting  raut>t  come." 

"Of  parting,  Frederic?"  ga-oped  out  his  wife,  as  she  instinctively 
glanced  from  one  of  her  chiidren  to  the  other — "  talk  not  to  me  of  part- 
tag;  Icaa  bear  anything  but  that." 

••Nay,  nay,  my  own  Llanche ;  remember  that  you  are  not  only  the 
Wife  but  the  daughter  of  a  soldier.  You  must  not  unman  me  by  this 
Vogovemcd  emotion." 

"  What  an  awful  remark,  Percival !"  murmured  the  young  mother, 
with  a  sli.ht  shudder;  "you  ^hould  have  said  the  orplian  of  a  soldier— 
•081),  perhaps,  to  be  the  widow  of  another— for  I  need  not  words  to  tell 
aw  that  jou  would  part  from  me  only  for  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
inth." 

"llanche,"  t:\d  Percival,  with  great  firmness,  "my  military  career 
M*  hitherto  been  one  of  gaud  and  gliifer,  and  I  have  ever  been  the 
fcWMOit  In  every  pageant.    Would  you  seek  to  see  me  a  laggjrd  now  V 


"  No,  Frederic,  I  cculd  better  survive  your  death  than  your  disgrace; 

and  yet  "  and  Blanche  buried  her  face  upon  his  breast,  and  he  felt 

her  warm  tears  fall  like  rain. 

"  And  yet,  love,  you  are  a  woman;  and  v/ov.ld  forcfo  the  glory  to 
evade  the  danger.  But  this  must  not  be;  there  is  a  watchful  Providence 
over  us,  in  that  we  w:ll  confide,  and  look  hopefully  to  the  future." 

The  young  soldier  had  spoken  manfully;  yet,  when  the  period  of  em- 
baikation  arrived,  he,  too,  found  the  pang  of  j-arting  for  the  first  time 
from  a  beloved  wife  more  bitter  than  he  had  anticipated. 

A  thousand  bright  dreams  oi  honour  and  renown  we  e  in  his  fancy — 
but  Blanche  v/asin  his  heart;  and  it  was  finally  determined  that  Mrs. 
Percival  and  his  children  should  accompany  him  so  far  as  their  own 
safety  would  permit. 

The  destination  of  the  Biitish  army  was  Brufsels;  and  thither,  af'er 
I  a  tender  and  tearful  parting,  frt  m  her  agonized  mother,  Blanche  bent 
!  her  tsembling  steps. 

i     The  child] en,  excited  and  amused  by  the  novelty  which  surrbundcti 
I  thern,  pave  her  no  time  for  tears,  and  when  she  had  setiled  in  her  tern- 
I  poraryhome,  the  high  hopes  and  golden  prophecies  of  her  husband  com- 
1  municated  some  portion  cf  their  brightncbs  even  to  her. 
j     Every  one  is  aware  of  the  temporary  calm  which  preceded  the  memo- 
I  rable  victory  of  Moi;t  St.  Jean,  and  which,  like  the  treacherous  lull  that, 
on  the  eve  of  a  tempest,  cheats  the  mariner  with  a  fallacious  promise  of 
'  safety,   terminated  in  a  foughten  battle,  even  more  terrible  than  the 
I  strife  of  the  elements.    During  that  transient  calm,  Mrs.  Percival  was 
I  one  of  the  fairest,  if  net  the  gayest,  of  those  groups  of  "fair  women  and 
brave  men,"  who  were  wreathing  the  brows  of  v/ar  with  the  blossoms  of 
festivity,  and  dancing  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  grave. 

Justly  proud  alike  of  her  grace  and  of  her  beauty,  the  young  Life 
Guardsn^an  led  his  spirit-saddened  wife  from  one  scene  of  festal  to 
another,  and  everywhere  he  saw  the  glance  of  admiiation  follow  her. 
Even  the  gaze  of  him  who  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes — the  immortal 
Wellington  —  the  master-spirit  of  history,  lingered  on  the  hivelines  s  of 
Mrs.  Percival,  and  his  lips  breathed  out  the  words  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. 

At  this  moment  the  bolt  fell;  the  booming  of  the  distant  cannon  met 
the  ear  ia  the  pauses  of  the  festal  music;  and  within  an  hour  the 
flowers  were  withered  in  that  place  of  revel,  and  the  lamj  s  extinguished. 
With  the  grey  dawn  the  army  was  on  its  ma  ch. 

Blanche  tore  *he  roses  from  her  brow  and  the  pearls  from  htr  besom, 
as  she  entered  her  temporary  residence  on  the  outskirts  of  Brussels. 
The  g-^cy-headed  nurse,  who  had  sat  awaiting  her  return,  required  no 
bidding,  when  she  looked  upon  the  pale  brow  of  her  mistress,  but, 
quietly  and  quickly,  withdrew  the  children  from  their  beds,  that  they 
might  not  be  rohbed  of  a  last  kiss  and  a  last  look  from  their  father. 
Blanche,  meanwhile,  remained  silent  and  powerless — the  arrow  was  in 
her  heart.  She  heard  tlie  hurried  but  afl^ectionate  soothings  of  htr 
husband,  but  she  could  not  articulate  a  syllable — every  faculty  was 
numbed,  every  energy  prostrated. 

The  mom«nt  of  parting  came  at  length.  Percival  had  lingered  until 
the  last;  he  had  seen  the  tardiest  of  the  troops  defile  from  the  city — 
even  the  battman,  who  had  led  his  horse  to  the  door,  resigi  ed  Lis 
chaige  to  the  young  Frederic,  who,  in  half-wakened  pride,  hail  got  his 
tiny  sword  to  his  side,  and  now  uttered  a  thousand  beseechini;s  to  dear 
papa  to  take  him  also  to  fight  the  French.  And  yet  Percival  psused  to 
win  another  look  frr^m  his  wife — anoiher  kiss  fr>;m  tlie  warm  lips  of  his 
children — a  swifter  gallop  would  redeem  the  time — and  he  might  ne\er 
look  upon  them  more. 

It  was  a  bitter  moment.  His  pale  and  silent  wife  leant  her  head  upoit 
his  shoulder  in  speechless  anguish  ;  his  eldest  girl  clung  weeping  to  his 
arm  ;  the  kiss  cf  the  little  Rose  was  cn  his  cheek;  and  the  pitiful  en- 
treaties of  his  brave  boy  fell  sadly  on  his  ear. 

Percival  had  misca'culated  his  stienglh;  he  da-ed  not  attempt  to 
prolong  the  parting  further.  With  gentle  violence  he  released  hU  i:eck 
from  tlie  encircling  arn>s  of  his  youngest  born;  with  affected  composure 
he  strained  his  silent  wife  for  tlie  List  time  to  his  heart,  as  he  murraiaed 
out  a  hks.sing  on  her  head,  and  the;',  v.inlting  into  tiic  siiddle,  and  wav- 
ing a  fond  farewell  to  Blanche,  who  fcllowed  him  witli  outstretched 
arms,  he  struck  his  siiurs  into  his  horse;,  and  gailoped  off. 

A  lo!  g,  wild  shriek  burst  from  the  overcharged  heart  of  his  desolate 
wife;  but  the  yoijrg  soldier  heard  it  not,  as,  with  h  s  helmet  pressed 
lower  upon  his  brow,  and  the  reins  hanging  loosely  on  the  neck  of  his 
charger,  he  flew  forward  to  overtake  his  comrades.  He  did  not  trust 
himself  even  with  a  backward  Icok. ;  and  when  he  drew  bridle  b'.-side  his 
men,  his  brow  had  resumed  its  serenity  and  his  lip  its  smile. 

Sweet  Llanche!  I  have  not  a  gentler  friend — I  know  not  a  happier 
wii'e.  Her  luis!  and  was  worthy  of  l:er  love — as  brave  as  he  was  aficc- 
tionatc. 

Mrs.  De  Tab  ey  had  truly  said,  that  "He  who  is  merciful  would  not 
utterly  bereave  her  in  her  old  age  ;"  for  Percival,  when  lie  returned 
from  Waterloo,  met  iiis  wife  with  tlie  proud  joy  of  one  who  feels  that 
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he  has  but  earned  a  new  title  to  the  tenderness  of  those  who  love  him  ; 
and  if  the  fair  Blanche  did  shed  a  few  natural  tears  over  the  wounded 
arrn  of  her  husband,  as  she  arranged  the  sling  which  supported  it,  as  it 
had  never  before  beea  placed  so  gently  and  so  painlessly,  she,  never- 
theless, poured  out  her  full  heart  in  thankfulness  to  Him  who  had  in- 
deed "  tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  restored  to  her  the 
father  of  her  children. 


MIRANDA; 

OR, 

THE    HEIRESS    OF    THE  GRANGE. 

A  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  owr  last.) 
Headless  quite  of  which  direction  he  was  going  in,  so  that  he  kept 
on  tolerably  straight,  he  fought  right  and  left,  inflicting  serious  wounds 
upon  many  persons,  until  such  a  riot  ensued,  acconr^panied  by  such 
shouts,  cries,  shrieks,  and  tumult,  that  a  body  of  constables  made  an 
attempt  to  push  through  the  crowd  to  ihe  spot  where  they  saw  that  one 
man  fig  ting  apparently  with  such  mad  desperation  every  one  v/ho 
came  in  his  way. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Twitter,  who,  in  common  with  all  the 
occui.ants  of  the  van,  had  had  his  eyes  drawn  in  the  direction  where 
such  a  riot  seemed  to  be  going  on,  recognised  the  tall,  gaunt  form  of 

rnard  Varley  as  he  who  was  fighting  his  way  so  desperately  against  a 
whole  mob. 

Twitter  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  Varley  was  not  a  prisoner,  for 
it  at  once  put  an  end  to  any  lingering  doubts  he  might  have  had  that 
some  artful  manoeuvre  was  going  on  to  catch  him,  and  that  Varley,  who 
he  had  discovered,  was  in  custody.  Now  he  felt  quite  certain  that  his 
letter  had  never  reached  the  mayor;  and  oh,  what  an  amusement  it  was 
to  Sdmuel  Twitter  to  see  from  the  safe  covert  of  the  van  Varley  forced 
to  make  such  incredihle  exertions  to  get  out  of  the  mob. 

The  constables  fighting  in  one  directi.  n  and  Varley  fighting  in  the 
other,  rather  bothered  the  crowd,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they 
and  Varley  vexy  soon  met,  when  he  at  once  threw  himself  among  them, 
crying,— 

"  My  name  is  Valley.  Because  I  was  a  witness  cn  the  trial  against 
Rowland  Percy,  his  associates  in  the  mob  would  marder  me.  I  claim 
protection." 

By  this  time  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  military  cordon  that 
surrounded  the  scaffold,  and  the  chief  of  the  police  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  dragged  him  pa-^t  the  dragoons,  where  he  was  in  perfect  safety. 

Varley,  however,  notwi*hstandmg  the  desperate  manner  in  which  he 
was  armed,  and  the  fearful  use  he  had  made  of  those  arms,  had  not 
escaped  quite  scathless  from  the  mob.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  re- 
ceived more  kicks  and  cuffs  than  at  the  time  he  had  noticed  ;  and  now 
he  absolutely  reeled  from  exhaustion,  and  was  (.ompelled  to  lean  on  one 
of  the  police  officers  for  support. 

" Y<u  had  better  come  into  the  prison,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "at 
once,  and  stay  there  till  the  execution  is  over.    This  way — this  way," 

Varley  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minuses  was  seated  in  a  room, 
through  which  he  was  not  aware  R,owland  must  pass  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold. 


CHAPTER  CLXXIX. 

FIVE   MINUTKS  TO  EIGHT.  THE    SEPARATION,  THE    ROUTE  TO  THE 

SCAFFOLD.  A  PRIVATE    SECRETARY  IN   A  FLUSTER. 

We  left  poor  Miranda  clinging  to  him  who  was  too  soon  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her.  Oh,  would  that  v,-e  could  st;ll  lea»e  him  in  such  gentle 
custody  ;  but  the  order  of  our  narrative  forbids  it,  and  at  whatever  vio- 
lence to  our  feelings  those  fend  lovers,  who  had  maintained  so  pure  and 
holy  an  attachment  for  each  other  through  so  much  danger  and  difficulty, 
must  be  parted  at  last. 

The  ve.y  perbons  whose  duty  it  was  now  to  interfere  shrunk  from 
the  task,  alth^Uijh  they  had  been  used  much  to  scenes  of  misery,  and 
had  long  lived  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  sighs  and  tears  as  altendants 
in  that  prison-house.  But  shrink  or  not,  the  task  must  be  performed. 
The  cadbld  was  prepared.  The  fatal  noose  was  ready.  The  clock  had 
ten  minutes  since  chimed  the  three-quarters  past  seven.  In  five  mi- 
nutes more  Rowland  Percy  must  be  judicially  murdered. 

Tlie  sheriff  looked  at  the  governor,  and  the  governor  at  the  sheriff,  as 
if  each  wished  to  shift  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  other  the  uncomfort- 
able duty  that  had  to  be  done. 

"You — you  will  tell  them,"  whispered  the  sheriff,  "to — to  sepa- 
rate them,  if  you  please." 

"  He  is  your  prisoner  now,"  replied  the  governor,  "  not  mine.  God 
help  the  poor  girl !  I  never  saw  auch  a  sofne  as  this,  and  trust  I  may 
»ever  see  sucli  another." 


"  Five  minutes  to  eight,"  muttered  the  chaplain.  "Ahem!— five 
minutes  to  eight." 

An  angry  rear  fiom  the  impatient  crowd  without  reached  the  ears  of 
those  who  were  assembled  in  that  room  of  horror — that  room  which  had 
witnessed  so  many  tears,  echoed  with  so  many  sighs.  Then  the  sheriff 
stepped  up  to  Mr.  Anderson,  and  said, — 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  induce  Miss  Rankley  to  leave  this  place  now ! 
Try  your  influence  with  her." 

Mr.  Anderson  could  not  speak,  but  he  approached  Miranda,  and 
gently  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm.  She  knew  not  who  touched  her, 
but  she  shrunk  from  the  touch,  which  she  conjectured  was  meant  as  a 
prelude  to  a  more  violent  effort  to  make  her  loose  her  hold  of  Rowland 
Percy.    A  piercing  shriek  burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  cried, — 

"Save  him — save  him.  Heaven !  Is  there  no  justice  on  earth,  or 
with  God  ?    Save  him — save  him  !"' 

"I  caiiuot — I  cannot  remove  her,"  said  Mr.  Anderson;  and  he  re- 
tired to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  he  sat  down  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  see  the  scene  that  he  knew 
must  now  ensue. 

Moment  after  moment  passed,  and  the  sheriff  felt  that  he  could  delay 
no  longer.  He  beckoned  to  the  officials  of  the  prison  who  stood  await- 
ing orders  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  silently  pointed  to  the 
prisoner. 

Two  men  at  once  advanced  and  laid  hands  on  Rowland,  who,  in  a 
deep,  hollow  voice  said, — 

"  Miranda — my  Miranda,  one  long,  one  last  farewell !  Dearest,  I 
must  go  now;  faresrell — farewell!" 

She  looked  up  from  his  breast,  where  she  had  been  hiding  her  face, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  men  who  had  hold  of  Percy,  she  shrieked  again, 
and  clung  still  closer  to  him. 

Then  one  of  them  tried  to  disengage  her  hands,  and  Rowland  averted 
his  face  as  he  said,  in  heart-breaking  accents, — 

"  Gently — gently." 

Considerable  force,  however,  had  to  be  used  before  she  could  be 
dragged  from  him,  and  when  she  was,  the  expression  of  her  pallid 
countenance  was  truly  terrible.  As  for  Rowland  himself,  he  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  not  to  trust  himself  to  look  at  her  again,  and 
he  walked  a  few  steps  to  the  door,  but  he  could  not  find  strength  of 
mind  to  persevere  in  such  an  intention.  When  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  threshold  he  turned,  and  with  one  long,  gasping  sob,  he  said, — 

"  Miranda!" 

She  made  a  spring  towards  him,  but  one  of  the  officers  caught  her  by 
the  waist  ere  she  reached  him,  and  the  sheriff  motioned  with  his  hand 
that  Percy  should  be  immediately  removed.  He  was  taken  from  the 
roam  in  a  moment,  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

An  officer  stood  on  each  side  of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  and  held  each 
an  arm,  and  then  the  mournful  procession  moved  on  until  it  reached  a 
room  where  a  halt  took  place,  and  the  sheriff,  advancing  to  Rowland, 
said, — 

"  Is  there  anything  you  wish  done,  in  which,  consistent  with  my 
duty,  I  can  favour  you?'' 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Do  you  now  repent  ?"  urged  the  chaplain. 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  confess  your  guilt,  and  the  justice  of  your  sentence,  un- 
happy young  man  ?" 

"  No.  I  deny  my  guilt,  and  I  cry  out  aloud  against  my  centence,  as 
unjust.  My  death  will  be  a  murder,  for  1  am  innocent  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  me,  so  help  me,  Heavea." 

"  This  is  a  painful  declaration  for  us  all  to  hear,"  remarked  the 
ma3'or.    "  I  trust  you  will  not  persevere  in  it." 

"  It  is  the  truth,"  said  Rowland.  "  May  I  find  that  justice  from 
God  I  am  not  receiving  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  am 
innocent." 

Eight  o'clock  sounded  from  the  Minster  clock,  and  the  funeral  knell 
mingled  strangely  with  the  sound. 

The  executioner  slipped  behind  Rowland,  and  commenced  rapidly 
to  pinion  his  arms,  while  the  governor  said  to  him,  in  accents  of  deep 
emotion, — 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  on  one  subject.  Miranda  Rankley  shall  never 
want  a  friend." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Rowland,  in  a  voice  that  had  sunk  almost  to  a 
whisper.  "  God  will  help  her,  although  I  am  deserted.  I  am  innocent ^ 
— I  am  innocent." 

The  preparations  were  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  various  parties 
who  were  to  make  up  the  procession  that  was  to  herald  Rowland  to  the 
scaffold  took  their  places. 

The  chaplain  commenced  reading  aloud  the  funeral  service,  while  the 
solemn  tolling  of  the  bell  had  an  awful  effect  amid  the  otherwise  solemn 
stillness  that  reigned  around. 

Since  eight  o'clock  had  struck,  a  complete  silence  had  come  over  the 
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mob,  for  they  knew  that  a  few  short  minutei  would  produce  the  un- 
happy man,  wht)m  they  had  now  come  to  see,  suffer  so  terrible  a  death. 
Now  the  cavalcade  moved  Irom  room  to  room.  Then  it  took  its  way 
along  a  winding  passage,  which  terminated  in  a  small  apartment, 
separated  only  by  a  vestibule  from  the  lowest  step  of  the  scaffold  itself, 

Iq  this  room  sat  Bernard  Varby,  and  when  a  door  in  it  unexpectedly 
opened,  he  comprehended  who  was  coming.  He  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  trembling  with  terror,  unable  to  fly,  and  yet  horrified  to  stay. 

Rowland  Percy  saw  him  ;  and  the  fixed,  stony  glare  he  bent  upon 
him  pierced  hi*  very  heart.  Varley  held  up  his  hands  to  hide  the  face 
of  Rowland  from  him,  and  shuddered  as  he  stepped  back  towards  the 
wall. 

"  Man  of  blood!"  said  Rowland— "  perjured  wretch  ! — false  witness! 

— murderer !    Dare  you  at  such  an  hour  as  this  " 

"  Let  me  go  !"  cried  Varley — "let  me  go,  or  take  him  away  !  "Why 
I  brought  here?" 

By  Heaven,"  said  Rowland,  "  to  receive  my  dying  malediction, 
ird  Varley,  may  rest  iie^er  sit  again  u;jon  your  eye:ids,  but  your 
i  :  dia  be  tortured  by  such  visions  as  shall  sting  you  to  despair." 

"  No,  no!    Stop  him  from  speaking  !"  shouted  Varley.    "  I  will  hear 

no  more! — take  him  away! — hang  him! — hang  him! — d  n!  don't 

let  him  look  at  me  with  that — that  dead  glare.    I  shall  go  mad !" 

A  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  rustrof  cold  air  made  its  way  into  the 
room. 

"  Come,"  said  the  sheriff — "  come." 

The  procession  moved  on,  while  Varley  sunk  into  a  seat,  trembling 
bke  an  aspen  leaf. 

Another  moment,  and  Rowland  Percy  saw  the  scaffold.  A  confused 
murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  then  there  were  some  cries  uttered, 
which  were  quickly  suppressed.  The  military  and  police  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  keep  off  the  pressure  of  the  mob.  Some  persons  fainted  from 
over-excitement  at  the  scene;  and  Samuel  Twitter  grasped  tlie  edge  of 
the  van  till  his  fingers  turned  blue,  and  dreiv  his  breath  bhort  and  thick 
as  he  saw  the  door  ooen,  through  which  was  to  come  the  sacrificed 
man  who,  on  his  and  Varley's  testimony,  had  been  so  wrongfully  con- 
demned to  an  awful  death.  He  heard  nothing  but  the  loud  beating  of 
his  own  heart — he  saw  nothing  but  that  open  doirway,  and  the  faces 
th.at  began  slowly  to  appear  at  it.  His  feelings  we.e  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  when  eight  struck,  and  no  one  appeared. 
True,  the  door  was  opened  at  that  hour  by  the  officers  who  were  placed 
at  it ;  but  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  were  taking  place  within 
the  gaol,  no  one  was  aware  that  more  than  o-dinary  delay  was  expe- 
rienced in  bringing  the  doomed  man  to  the  scaffold. 

Rowland  Percy  had  to  be  separated  from  Miranda.  He  had  to  be 
pinioned  for  death;  and  then  came  his  own  brief  declaration  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  the  strange  but  appalling  interview  with  Bernard  Varley, 
which  left  that  man,  villain  as  he  was,  to  greater,  far  greater  pangs  than 
any  death  could  have  inflicted  upon  the  innocent,  persecuted  Percy. 

The/e  had  ariten  in  Twitter's  mind  a  feeling  of  horrible  apprehension 
that  something  must  have  happened  of  an  extraordinary  nature  to  delay 
the  execution,  and  it  became  to  him  a  feeling  of  exquisite  reliif,  when 
he  saw  the  procession  make  its  appearance,  and  became  convinced — 
quite  convinced,  that,  a  few  moments  more  and  Row. and  Percy  would 
be  a  dead  mai. 

The  danger  of  Varley  had  rather  gratified  than  alarmed  him,  for  he 
thought  he  could  see  in  it  an  additional  argument  to  wrest  money  from 
him,  for  he  would  say, — 

"  Already  are  you  in  such  bad  odour  with  the  populace,  that  they  are 
ready  to  tear  you  in  pieces.  What  could  control  their  fury  were  the 
•lightest  hint  given  of  your  real  guilt?" 

All  this  was  uncommonly  satisfactory  to  Twitter,  and  he  looked  fix- 
edly upon  the  persons  who  ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  few 
■teps  leading  to  the  scaffold  with  quite  a  bciiign  expression,  for  he  said 
to  himself, — 

"  My  danger  is  over.  However  strange  and  unaccountable  it  is,  my 
letter  to  the  mayor  of  York  has  never  reached  him,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
•atisfactory  from  this  green  sward,  with  the  river  behind  me,  to  be  able 
to  view  the  death  of  Rowland  Percy  on  yon  platform,  for  the  crime  in 
the  commission  of  which  I  have  myself  been  so  great  a  bharer." 


CHAPTER  CLXXX. 

THE      APPEARANCE      ON     THE      SCAFFOLD. —  THE     SECRETARY.  THE 

UNEXPECTED  DELAY. —  THR   ANGKB,  OF  VARIEY. 

When  Rowland  Percy  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  he  for  a  moment, 
and  only  for  a  moment,  shrunk  back,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  sea 
of  heads  before  him.  Then,  as  a  confused  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd,  and  he  heard  many  voices  saying,  "  Thai's  he— that's  he,"  he  be- 
gan to  wish  the  awful  scene  was  over,  and  that  he  had  gained  the  shores 
•f  that  other  world  on  the  brink  of  which  he  believed  himself  now 
to  stand. 


Yet,  even  in  that  &\vfu;  extremity  of  his  fortunes,  with  death  awdUing 
him,  and  while  the  executioner  was  slowly  ai>i  roach. ng  him  to  perform 
his  fell  office,  Rowland  could  not  wholly  divest  himself  of  the  natural  in- 
dignation he  had  all  along  felt  at  bting  so  ceremoniously  sacrificed  to 
false  testimony.  No  sense  of  humility  or  resignation  came  over  his 
proud  spirit.  As  God  had  mafle  him — innocent  and  indignant  at  wrong 
— there  he  was,  and  even  a  shameful  death  in  immediate  expectation 
could  not  lead  him  to  tears  or  lan  entations,  or  that  sickly  sentiment- 
ality, compounded  of  tears,  insanity,  and  superst  tion,  which  the  chaplam 
was  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  see. 

Glancing  for  a  moment  over  the  multitude  before  him,  he  stepped  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  platform  on  which  was  the  awful  apparatus  of 
death,  and  raising  his  voice  so  that  it  reached  even  to  the  ears  of  those 
farthest  from  hinffhe  said,  loudly  and  clearly, — 

"  I  am  innocent !" 

A  great  commotion  took  place  in  the  crowd,  and  his  words  appeared 
to  have  had  almost  a  magical  effect.  The  pressure  towards  the  scaffold 
became  tremendous,  and  loud  cries  came  from  many  mouths, 'of — 

"  Save  him — save  him!  He  is  innocent!"  while  one  fierce,  shrieking 
voice,  above  all  the  din,  was  heard  crying, — 

"  Bernaid  Varley  will  be  hanged  at  York!" 

The  authorities  looked  for  a  moment  staggered  at  the  din,  and  then 
they  became  anxious  that  the  awful  scene  should  be  as  quickly  over  as 
possible,  and  the  sheriff  moiionei  to  the  executioner,  who  stood  irreso- 
lute, to  do  his  duty. 

At  this  moment,  Bernard  Varley,  to  whose  ears  the  unusual  noise 
without  had  reached,  appenred  at  the  door  in  s  ght  of  the  scaffold.  He 
fully  expected  to  i^ee  his  victim  hanging,  but  when  he  perceived  that, 
fiom  some  unaccountable  cause,  Rowland  still  lived,  his  lace  assumed  a 
livid  hue,  and  he  cried, — 

"  This  is  a  mockery — kill  him — slay  him — to  execution — are  you 
waiting  to  have  him  rescued?  Hang  him— kill  him.  Are  you  all 
mad  ?" 

Then  the  executioner  was  about  to  place  the  rope  around  the  neck  of 
Rowland  Percy,  when  the  mayor  of  York  was  suddenly  stized  hold  of 
by  some  one  who  had  made  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  and  who,  in  the 
vehemence  with  wbich  he  claimed  the  attention  of  that  functionary, 
almost  threw  him  down. 

This  man  who  thus  unceremoniously  appeared,  was  heated  and  ex- 
hausted. The  perspiration  was  rolling  down  his  face.  His  cloches 
were  torn,  for  he  had  had  to  force  Lis  way  through  some  part  of  the 
moo  before  he  could  reach  the  castle,  and  his  whole  appearance  bespoke 
so  much  agony,  so  much  haste,  and  so  much  terror,  that  the  mayor 
might  well,  as  he  did,  shrink  back  aghast  and  scarcely  recognize  in  him 
his  own  private  secretary,  who  must  have  made  such  great  exertions  to 
come  to  him. 

At  Varley'fl  appearance  such  a  wild  shout  arose  from  the  mob.  who 
had  began  to  have  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Percy,  that  he  had  as 
immediately  again  entered,  and  nyw  was  out  of  view  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  scaffold,  although  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  in  another  minute 
Rowland  would  be  a  corpse. 

"  Sir — sir — my  lord — sir,"  gasped  the  lord  mayor's  private  secretary, 
"  I — I  can't  speak,  sir — gentlemen.  Good  God,  I've  ran  so  hard— 1 — 
I — sir  "  • 

"  Gracious  Heaven!  what  has  occurrerl?"  said  the  mayor. 

The  secretary,  Avith  trembling  hands,  took  from  his  pocket  a  crumpled 
up  letter,  and  still  absolutely  tottering  from  exhaustion,  he  added, — 

"  Save  him — save  him — stop — stop — the  execution.  Save  him.  He 
didn't  do  it.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself.  Save  him — save 
him." 

"  Hold  !"  cried  the  sheriff  to  the  executioner,  "  hold  !"  for  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mayor's  secretary,  in  such  a  state  of  haste  and  exhaus- 
tion, he  had  drawn  ne;ir,  and  heard  what  was  said. 

"  Dust  to  dmt,"  said  the  chaplain,  solemnly,  "  ashes  to  ashes." 

Then  he  looked  amazed  as  the  executioner  stepped  back  from  Row- 
land Percy,  and  omitted  drawing  the  cap  over  his  lace  as  was  customary. 

The  mob  could  not  make  out  what  was  going  iSn,  for  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  mayor's  secretary,  their  whole  attention  being  fixed  upon 
the  prisoner  and  the  executioner,  who,  with  the  clergyman,  prevented 
the  mayor  or  the  sheriff  from  being  seen,  they  being  far  back  on  the 
scaffold,  and  now  that  Rowland  was  left  so  strangely,  still  standing, 
and  by  some  unaccountable  means  the  execution  was  not  proceeded 
with,  the  excitement  became  intense  in  the  extreme,  and  such  a  hoot- 
ing arose  as  was  perfectly  stunning,  for  many'^  of  the  crov-;d  were  indig- 
nant at  this  supposed  protraction  of  the  sufferings  of  the  crimiiuil. 

Rowland,  himsi;lf,  looked  a  oat  him  like  a  man  newly  awakened 
from  some  dream.  He  could  not  divine  what  was  the  matter,  and  once 
more  th-j  name  of  Miranda  came  from  his  lips  in  accents  of  such  an 
agonizing  nature,  that  even  the  chaplain  ceased  his  prayer  and  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two  in  terror. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  about  one  minute,  although  it  has  neceg^ 
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sarily  taken  U8  longer  time  to  record  it,  and  the  mayor's  seeretary  having 
partially  recovered  his  breath,  v/ith  trembling  hands  unfolded  the  letter 
he  had,  and  while_the  sheriff  listened  to  him  in  no  i-raaU  wonder,  and 
the  governor  of  the  prison  firmed  one  of  the  group,  he  saiil, — 

"  Tills — this  letter — you  see — God  forgive  me  ! — it  came  yesterday, 
and — and — I  didn't  knov/  the  seal.  It  seemed  like  some  begging  con- 
cern, you  see,  and — and  in  the  pressure  of  more  important  business — 
it  Avas  only  done  up  -n-ith  a  couple  of  wafers — God  forgive  me — I — I  can 
haidly  speak — I  put  it  on  one  side,  and  never  opened  it,  tili  this  morning. 
You  understand  i  It's  a  confession  from  S  imuel  Twitter,  one  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Percy,  that  he  and  Bernard  Varley  murdered 
Sir  George  Rankley  between  them.  It — it  altogether  exonerates  Percy 
■ — on  my  soul  it  does  !  it  bears  the  impress  of  truth  on  it.  There,  there 
it  is.    He  miglit  have  been  hung  through  my  neglect — and  I— I  " 

The  secretary  fainted  at  the  feet  of  the  mayor  with  a  deep  groan,  for 
he  had  really  made  the  most  incredible  exertions  to  reach  the  place  of 
execution,  ami  was  utterly  exhausted  in  consequence. 

The  mayor  looked  thoroughly  confounded,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  was  quite  unable  to  act  in  any  decisive  manner,  and  indeed  the 
sheriff  turned  very  pale;  he  did  not  exactly  seem  to  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  The  governor,  however,  -was  more  accustomed  to  act  and  think 
pro  nptly,  ar.d  he  said  at  once, 

"  Bernard  Varley  is  in  the  castle  now.  Let  him  be  surrounded  by 
officers  so  that  he  may  not  escape,  and  by  watching  his  conduct  we  may 
come  to  some  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  this  confession.  At  all  events, 
thank  God,  there  is  ausple  authority  in  it  for  staying  the  execution." 

Rowland  Percy  was  standi-ig  on  the  drop,  and  the  chaplain  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  surprise  and  consternation,  .when  tlie  governor,  having 
said  these  few  v>  ords  to  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff,  darted  forward,  and 
laid  liold  of  RoAvland's  arm,  saying, 

"Mr.  Percy,  do  not  think  too  much  of  it,  for  I  don't  know  myself 
how  far  we  can  go,  only  you  shall  not  be  hung  this  morning  unless 
they  hang  me  too." 

It  was  well  the  governor  was  close  to  him,  or  Rowland  might  have 
had  a  heavy  fall,  for  somehow  or  another,  the  executioner's  assistant, 
•who  was  underneath  the  scaffidd,  thought  it  was  tioie  to  draw  the  bolts 
which  kept  up  the  drop,  and  Rowland  just  escaped  in  time  from  falling 
through  the  yawning:  chasm  that  opened  at  his  ftet.  The  sud;!en  revul- 
sion of  feeling  then  that  ensued  in  his  miiid  did  more  towards  recovering 
him  than  had  all  his  previous  danger,  and  he  leaned  heavily  on  the 
arm  of  the  governor,  as  he  said, — 

"  Do — not — mo,'k  me — I — 1  pray  you." 

He  then  fainted,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  efficient  support 
that  was  rendered  to  him. 

The  excitement  among  the  crowd  at  thia  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
beggared  all  description ;  a  rush  v/as  made  to  the  scaffold,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  exertions  of  the  military  to  keep  off  the  pressure.  As 
for  Twitter,  whose  eyes  had  nsver  for  one  moment  been  allowed  to  stray 
from  Rowland  Percy  since  he  had  made  his  appearance,  he  got  into 
such  an  agony  of  terror  Avhen  he  saw  that,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
he  was  not  hung,  Ihnt  he  relaxed  his  hold  of  the  side  of  the  van,  and 
fell  backwards  among  the  feet  of  the  people  who  were  there  with  a  deep 
groan,  giving  himself  up  completely  for  lost,  as  what  hut  his  confession, 
or  a  similar  one  from  Varley,  could  possibly  rescue  Rowland  Percy  at 
that  m.oment  from  th*  death  which  had  been  all  but  inflicted  on  him. 

Bernard  Varlej',  who  had  retired  to  the  room  through  which  Psrcy 
had  passed  on  his  route  to  the  scaffold,  heard  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  springing  to  his  feet,  he  exel  limed  in  a  tone  of  relief, — 

"  It  is  over — it  is  over.  Rowland  Percy  ia  no  more.  All  is  over 
now.    He  is  -'.ead — dead." 

At  that  morttent  an  officer  entered  the  roov.i,  and  Varley  eageily  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  ihe  execution. 

"  Is  all  over?"  he  cried.    "  Tell  me,  is  all  over?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  ofhcer ;  "  all,  I  think." 
Then  I  will  go.    Yet  no— the  cro/d.    Tell  me  is  there  any  outlet 
from  the  prison  secretly  ?" 

"None;  and  I  would  not  advise  you  to  leave  too  soon,  for  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  favoura^dy  disposed  t-)v.-ards  you,  sir." 

So  saying,  the  oHlcer  passed  through  the  loom,  and  went  directly  to 
the  apartment  where  Miran  !a  ha>l  been  left  with  Mr.  Anderson.  The 
latter  was  weeping,  but  th.e  former  sat  pale  and  motionless  as  a  mar'ole 
statue — she  seemed,  im'eed,  waiting  for  death.  An  awful  apathy  had 
corne  over  iicr,  and  when  the  officer  entered  the  room,  she  bent  no  in- 
quiring g  ze  at  him.  A  single  shudder  passed  over  her,  and  that 
was  all. 

Mr.  Anderson  Ind  felt  lioiv  utterly  inadequate  were  all  the  ordinary 
topics  of  consolation  to  her,  and  when  she  had  jecovered  from  the  in- 
sensibility that  had  fi:r  a  brief  period  come  over  her,  when  she  was 
torn  from  Rowland  Percy's  arms,  he  had  said  nothing  to  her,  but  liad 
stood  near  her  painfully  walching  the  change.'?  of  her  grieful  coun- 
tenance. 


"I  have  been  sent,"  said  the  officer,  "by  the  sheriii,  to  say  that  & 
circumstance  has  occurred  to  stay  the  execution." 

Miranda,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  before  either  Mr. 
Anderson  or  the  officer  could  interfere  to  prevent  her,  slie  had  darted 
from  the  room.  There  was  no  complexity  of  passages  or  doors,  but  one 
even  couise  right  on  to  the  very  scaffold,  for  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  mournfal  procession  which  was  to  conduct  a  fellow-creature  to 
death,  all  the  doors  had  been  propped  wide  cpen,  and  an  unencumbered 
passage  left. 

Still  Miranda  had  to  pass  through  the  apartment  in  which  was 
Bernard  Varley,  and  she  did  fco  ^rith  such  rapidity,  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  that  it  v.'as  indeed  she 
who  had  flitted  for  such  an  instant  before  his  eyes. 

He  hesitated  only  for  a  mo  tient,  and  then  he  darted  after  her,  mut- 
tering to  himself, — 

"  Who  shall  now  stand  between  me  and  my  pursuit  of  Miranda 
Rankley?  She  shall  be  mine — by  fraud  or  by  force,  I  swear  it,  she  shall 
be  mine." 

Miravda's  progress  was  by  far  too  fleet  for  hira,  and  long  ere  he 
could  reach  the  scaffold,  she  was  on  it.  Her  sudden  appearance  gave 
such  a  surtrise  to  the  mob,  that  every  feeling  was  hushed  in  a  moment 
in  anxious  suspense  to  know  what  was  about  to  happen  next.  She 
cast  one  glance  around  her,  and  saw  Rovvland  half  supported  by  the 
governor,  for  he  was  somewhat  recovered  from  his  fainting,  and  could 
just  stand. 

Miranda  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  as  she  shrieked, — 
"  Saved  ! — saved ! — saved  ! — Rowland — see — see — there  are  —  tears 
— now  !" 

Slie  burst  into  an  hysterical  passion  of  weeping.  Those  were,  indeed, 
the  firit  tears  she  had  shed  since  Rowland's  accusation,  and  oh,  how 
abundantly  did  they  relieve  her  oppressed  heart — with  every  gushing 
drop  of  pearly  moisture,  a  load  of  care  appeared  to  glis-ipate,  and  when 
she  looked  up  again,  the  fond  old  familiar  smile  of  happy  girlhood 
beamed  upon  h'-r  face, 

"  One,  two,  three,  hurrah !"  shouted  a  man  who  had  climbed  a  tree, 
and  sat  uj.on  an  overhanging  branch.  The  mob  took  up  the  shout, 
and  such  a  joyous  cheer  rung  far  and  wide,  as  had  not  been  heard  in 
York  for  many  and  many  a  day. 

It  was  at  this  very  instant  that  Bernard  Varley,  who  had  followed 
Miranda,  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  when  the  man  iu  the  tree,  who 
seemed  half  mad  with  exultation,  and  who  was  no  other  than  Jones, 
shouted, — 

"A  groan  for  Bernard  Varley.  There  he  in,  the  vagabond,  with  the 
ill-looking  phj-siogncmy,  and  the  patch  on  his  nose." 

The  groan  that  succeeded  was  piven  moft  heartily,  and  then  the  mob 
began  to  ask  each  other  what  had  happened,  and  why  the  man  was  not 
hung, 

Varley  looked  petrified  with  amazt'ment.  He  knew  not  whether  to 
retract  or  advance.  What  had  happened  he  could  not  imagine — a  par- 
don for  Rowland  Percy  was  not  in  the  order  of  things  at  all,  and  yet 
there  he  was.  still  alive,  and  chsped  in  the  arms  of  Miranda,  who  wa* 
smiling  like  a  cherub  in  his  face,  while  her  eyes  glistened  with  tears 
that  looked  very  much  like  those  of  joy. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  nexL) 


THE  POET'S  \Y\bU. 

Oh,  when  with  me  this  dream  of  life 
Is  o'er,  a  1  ending  pleasure  stdfe  ; 

Hark,  this  is  where 
I'd  wish  to  lie  fiom  all  cares  free 
Beneath  the  weeping  willow  tree, 

Cold  sleeping  there 
And  the  rippling  stream  I'd  have  to  lave 
Along  by  the  side  of  my  silent  grave 

In  some  lonely  spot, 
Where  wr.rhlers  sing  and  wild  flowers  spring. 
And  my  willow  shall  bow  to  the  zep'iyr's  wing. 

There  T,  forgot, 
And  free  from  the  scourge  of  ambition's  rod, 
At  peace  could  rest  in  my  humble  sod 

My  toil  being  o'er ; 
And  like  my  old  suspended  lute, 
By  time  grown  silent  dull  and  mute. 

And  heard  no  more. 

T.  OXLEY. 
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THE  OUTCASTS ; 

OR,   THE  IXDIAX  GUIDE. 

Amongst  the  number  of  unfortunates  who  suffered  by  the  American 
revolution,  was  the  family  of  xMr.  Wharton,  a  gen'leman  of  fortune. 
Circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  into  the  midst 
of  the  malcontents,  and  just,  too,  at  a  very  critical  period. 

It  was  his  business  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  matters ;  but  he  found 
them  too  much  inflamed  with  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  they 
laboured  ineffectually  to  bring  him  over  to  their  opinions;  but  his 
steadmess  to  his  opinions  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 

It  was  one  morning,  while  seated  at  breakfast,  that  an  officer,  with  a 
file  of  rabble  soldier^',  entered  Mr.  Wharton's  house,  and  insultingly 
ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  prison. 

Spare  me,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  my  unhappy  wife  and  children  " 
'  It  IS  the  order  of  the  Congress,"  replied  the  officer ;  "  therefore 
prepare  quietly  to  follow  me."  '  ' 

"  Mercy !  mercy  !"  cried  the  unhappy  father  ;  "  what  will  become  of 
my  poor  children  ?" 

"  It  is  the  order  of  the  Congress  that  they  leave  the  city  within  four- 
and  twenty  hours." 

"  And  whither  will  they  go?" 

"  That  is  nought  to  us  ;  but  go  they  must.  Carry  him  off,"  said  he 
turning  to  the  men.  ' 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  Mr.  Wharton  was  loaded  with  chains 
«na  conveyed  to  an  unwholesome  dungeon. 

"  Now,"  said  the  officer,  who  had  remained  behind,  "  let  me  have 
your  money  and  jewels." 

What  monster!"  cried  the  unhappy  mother  ;  "  are  you  not  satis- 
fled  with  having  torn  from  me  my  hustand;  but  you  must  take  also 
me  only  means  left  to  procure  food  for  myself  and  children." 

"  This  instant  obey  my  orders,  or  meet  your  fate."  cried  the  inhuman 
man,  presenting  the  point  of  his  sword  to  her  bosom. 

an?n?lr''^"-  Y^'^'^""  ^'"'"^^^  ^""^'^  ^"■"'^^ts  she  possessed, 

80(1  put  them  in  his  greedy  hands. 

"  Now,  your  money  ?" 

W^T^ r " "'^'^  taken,  as  well  as  clothes;  and,  half  naked, 
herself  and  infants  were  turned  upon  the  world  to  find  a  shelter  where 
Providence  would  afford  one. 

in.Hltpl!'>""I'K''^^  woman  passed  along  the  streets  she  was  reviled  and 
insulted  by  the  very  rabble,  while  her  eyes  were  offended  by  the  effi.y 
iho,e        f"',  very  wretchef 

;Sat  m«tTh  ^'rW""'^'  'consequence  to  tLm  unde 

TelieUTl  /v,        should  continue  slaves,  and  whom  she  had  frequently 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flow'd, 
Shouldering  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view— 
('aping  and  gazing,  taunting  and  reviling  ; 
Some  pitying,  but  those,  alas  !  how  few. 
The  most,  such  iron  hearts  we  are,  and  such  i 
The  base  barbarity  of  human  kind, 
With  insolence  and  loud  reproach  pursued  her 
Hooting  and  railing,  and  with  villanous  hands' 
Gathering  the  filth  from  out  the  common  ways 
To  hurl  it  at  her  head  ."  I 

th^V*^^^^  ^l""  ^^'^^  f'"""^'*  ''^P'^ss  wanderers  sunk  like  I 
a«o>»».  ,he  was,  with  four  weeping  children  clinging  to  her  bosom,  I 


,  I-et  any  one  for  a  moment  make  her  case  their  own;  let  them  onlv" 
for  a  moment  imagine  themselves  as  one  who  had  but  a  fe.v  hours  be- 
fore thought  herself  in  the  class  of  the  happy,  and  then  suddenly 
stripped  of  every  necessary  of  life.  »uuueniy 

thJ^tr^^"'"^""!' r."'"  ^°  '^°"^™o"  ^«  that  climate; 

of  food!'  '  ^"^  ^"'''^^  *°  P^"'^"'^  '^'"^  ^  1 

With  what  frantic  looks  of  despair  did  she  turn  her  tearful  eyes  on 
tha   city  from  whence  she  had  just  been  driven  with  such  ignominv  • 

bved'huJband"'^  "''^^  ""'^^ 

With  madness  the  injured  woman  tore  the  cap  from  off  her  head,  and 
casting  herself  upon  the  ground,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  God,  why  am  I  thus 
persecuted  ;  if  it  be  thy  will,  suffer  the  earth  to  open  and  entomb  m  - 
selt  and  fatherless  starving  children."  ^ 
Her  agony  now  almost  bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  and  for  some  mi- 
nutes she  lay  as  if  insensible;  at  last  she  was  aroused  by  the  cries  of 
her  children,  who  supposed  her  dead. 

"  Yes  „iy  dea-est  mother,"  said  the  eldest,  "  I  shall  soon  follow 
you.    My  poor  sister  Emma  vdll  soon  die  too.    What  will  become  of 
I  the  poor  babies?    Oh,  my  dear  papa,  could  you  but  see  us  now;  but 
,  you  are  dead.    The  wicked  men  have  killed  us  all ;  one  grave  will 

j  SCIVC  US* 

At  this  moment  the  poor  infants  set  up  a  piercing  cry,  and  the 
I  wretched  mother  awakened  to  a  sense  of  knowing  how  important  it  was 
I  for  her  to  struggle  with  her  dilhculties,  since  the  lives  of  her  infants 
depended  on  her,  raised  herself  up,  and  clasping  them  to  her  achinc 
bosom,  exclaimed, —  ^ 
"  INIerciful  Creator,  who  sufferest  thy  creatures  to  be  thus  affected 
grant  me  strength  to  endure  this  trial." 

"  Do  not  despair,  dear  mother,"  said  the  eldest  bny;  "  we  may  ye.t 
reach  our  relations  in  Albany,  they  will  he  kind  to  us." 

"  But  how,  my  child,  can  we  arrive  there?"  asked  the  weeping  mother 
In  a  few  days,  mother,  you  will  not  have  so  much  care  as  now  " 
And  why  not,  my  son  2" 
"  I  shall  be  provided  for," 
"  Good  God,  and  how,  iny  boy?" 

''  The  grave  will  cover  both  me  and  sister  Emma,"  replied  the  boy 
Here  the  afflicted  mother  again  shed  a  flood  of  scalding  tears 
"  I,  dear  mother,"  continued  the  child,  "  shall  be  an  angel  then 
To-morrow  is  the  day  when  my  ague  will  return,  and  I  know  I  shall  be 
I  taken  from  j  ou." 

I     Tiie  appearance  of  the  wretched  and  affected  boy  too  truly  spoke 
1  The  wretched  woman  already  seemed  bereft  of  him.    She  threw  her 
arms  wildly  around  him,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow  declared 
all  her  evils  were  trifling  compared  with  the  idea  of  having  him  torn 
from  her. 

"  Ah  !  my  dearest  mamma,"  he  cried;  "  do  not  repine  when  I  shali 
l  e  taken  from  you,    I,  who  now  must  be  so  very  burdensome." 

"Heaven  will  pity  my  sorrows,"  said  Mrs.  Wharton  ;  "the  tempest  i.s 
moderated  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

"If  I  had  strength,  dear  mamma,  I  might  assist  you;  but,  alas  !  — " 
"  You  are  too  weak,  my  son." 

"Indeed  lam,  my  mother,  so  weak  that  I  cannot  even  raise  my  hand 
without  fatigue."  '  ^ 

"  My  poor  boy  !"  sobbed  the  affectionate  parent, 
"Though  I  am  parched  and  dying  for  a  drop  of  water,  dear  mother 
I  could  not  crawl  to  that  brook  which  glides  ..o  smoothly  "  ' 
To  aid  her  sinking  child  the  wretched  mother  flew  to  the  brook  but 

".trtheS'^?'^''^  ''''  -"vt  Z 

water  to  the  lips  of  her  dying  infant. 
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"^momen^s>re'x^oZ^r^^^^  and  ^-rought  the  suffering 

boy  to  the  margin  of  the  brook,  and  ladling  the  water  vriih  the  hollow 
of  her  hai.d,  moistened  his  parchmi  hp. 

He  thanked  her  with  his  eyes,  which  now  became  dim  and  glasbj, 
and  pave  a  presentiment  that  an  end  was  fast  approaching,    f  f  y 
sought  some  place  where  .he  could  con.  y  him.  to  rendei  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life  as  little  painful  as  her  situat.on  would  admit  oi 

With  great  exertion  she  reached  son^e  trees,  «nd  here  ^he,  with  he. 
helpl^ss  children,  determined  to  pas8  the  nignt  beneath  their  shelter 
'  ■  )se  as  possib.e  to  her  aching  heart  to  give  the  httle 


'  and  I 


-a  beloved  child 
or  even  artbrd  the 


She  drew  tbem  as  clo 

warmth  it  M'ould  afford.  „  .  , 

Her  po..r  chUa  was  now  taken  wi^h  a  cold  fit.  and  th.n  for  a  period 

cf  three  hours  endured  a  violent  fever.-  The  wretched  mother,  m  all 

tie  agony  of  grief  and  dest-air,  held  her  afflicted  child  tiU  he  wa.  seized 

with  tt.e  convulsions  rf  death. 

N.ture  could  endure  no  more.    She  laid  him  gently  on  the  gi-ass. 

and  beheld  the  cruellest  of  all  sights  for  a  fond  mother 

gasping  for  life,  unable  to  sustam  him,  to  relieve 

'"m^iwlf  nrfriendlyhand  to  aicl  her.  or  even  to  bury  her  dead 
fK>n     She  knelt  mournfully  by  him,  regardless  of  everythmg.  and 
^emingly  in  •  cnsihle  of  her  situation,  and  that  of  the  wretched  s™,^ 
They  mnv  becan^c  clamorous  lor  food,  which  she  .almly  told  them 

'''.■^trAo^LHs^dead.'-  .aid  the  agonised  mother,  -'  and  we  shall  all 
be  so  soon.    Peace,  my  dear  children ;  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  we 

TheToor  blbes  understood  not  this,  but  began  to  cry  most  piteously 
^•Ith  the  wildness  of  starvation,  when  fortunately  their  cries  attracted 
the  attenti  n  oi  a  hunter  who  was  passing  near. 

He  was  an  hidian.  and  had  wandered  many^iles  f^om  hi  na  ive 
wo.d8.  ami  had  left  his  compmions  at  a  great  distance.  He  Pres  med 
to  t^e  fam:.hod  lamily  what  food  he  had.  which  was  greedily  devoured. 

-  I  ask  not,"  said  he,  "  what  crmntry  you  are  of-  .  hether  you  be- 
long to  our  brother  on  the  other  side  of  .lie  great  lake,  or  whether  you 
are  an  enemy  to  us  and  to  him.  J  see  you  are  in  distress,  and  that  is 
enough  ?or  an  Indian  to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  mto  the  wounds 

''^Mvs^wSn  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  deliverer,  and,  as  well  as  hei 
fevered  tongue  would  permi',  poured  fo  th  her  thanks. 

-  The  Great  Spirit,"  continued  the  Indian,  -sufftrs  his  creatures  to 
be  afflicted  to  teach  them  wisdom,  and  to  inspire  men  with  compa.sion 
one  towards  another." 

Mr  Wharton  pointed  to  her  dead  boy. 

M  Your  child  is  dead,"  said  the  Indian;  "but  it  was  Him  who  gave 
him  life  that  took  it,  and  not  the  hand  of  your  enemy. 

••ThatrKS,  Und  friend,  for  your  consolation  !"  said  Mrs  Wharton. 

.<  I.  too  have  had  children,"  said  the  Indian  ;  "  tiieir  deaths  are  re- 
venged, and  I  am  satisfied."  ■,  , 

He  then  raised  the  afflicted  family  from  the  grotind,  and  ^fter  deposit- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead  boy  beneatti  the  turf,  he  led  the  wretched  lady 
tly  a  short  route  to  a  small  village,  wbe-re  she  met  with  the  most  kmdl> 
treatment  from  the  natives.  ^^    ^  r  •  a 

Here  she  procured,  through  the  benevolence  of  her  excellent  friend, 
acofan  for  her  child.  The  hody  was  brought  from  the  place  where  it 
bad  been  interred,  and,  as  near  as  she  could,  she  buried  him  accoiding 
to  the  rites  of  our  church,  erecting  a  simple  monument  denoting  who 


''  The  Lord  is  indeed  gracious  to  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Wharton; 
know  not  in  what  manner  I  can  repay  your  honest  fidelity." 

Name  it  not,  lady.    If  I  deserve  reward,  the  Great  Spirit  will 

^'^^"nonest  creature  !  would  to  Heaven  many,  of  my  white  brethren 
were  as  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  ot  Christianity  as  thyself, 
the  sound  of  warfare  would  never  have  been  heard  m  the  land. 

***** 
At  length  finding  that  time  brought  bo  Alleviation  to  her  grief.  Mrs. 
Wharton  prepared  to  travel  with  her  children  to  Albany,  that  she  might 
receive  in-ormation  of  public  aflairs. 

"Where  arc  you  going?"  asked  the laiian,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her. 

"  To  Join  my  kindred  in  Albany." 

"  You  go,"  said  the  Indian,  "fiom  a  society  to  which  you  are  dear, 
and  know  not  what  evils  you  may  a{iain  encounter." 

"  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  generosity,"  replied  Iilrs. 
Wharton  ;  "  it  is  time  I  had  departed." 

"To  court  fresh  danger  when  the  hand  of  the  Indians  may  not  be 
nigh  to  save  you." 
'  Even  so." 

'  Child  of  affliction,"  resumed  the  Indian,  "  why  will  you  leave  this 
safe  retreat  ?  1  havp  known  sorrow,  yet  the  Great  Spiiit  has  blessed 
me  with  the  power  of  lessening  yours  " 

"  And  His  p  aise  and  goodness  shall  be  the  lasting  theme  of  my  days 
replied  Mrs.  Wharton  ^  .  ,  . 

For  some  time  the  Isdian  seemed  lost  in  thought,  at  last  he  ex* 


unhappy  wife—"  tell  me  of  ray  beloved 


"You  enemies  still  hoped  by  threats 


"^At'her  request,  the  Indian  went  to  gather  some  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Wharton.  What  anxiety  was  hers  during  the  expedition,  and  how  lutle 
tonsoiation  did  his  return  afford  her 

"  Speak— speak  !"  said  th 
husband—does  he  yet  live?' 
He  does  " 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  ,  , 

"  CongrcKs  has  not  yet  determined  on  his  death,"  said  the  Indian 
"  God  is  merciful!"  said  Mrs.  Wharton 
"  He  ifi."  continued  the  Indian. 

and  cruel  treaimen  to  win  him  over  to  their  Interest. 

"  And  did  he  yield?"  ^.        ,       ^  „ 

"  No;  lie  st.li  couiinued  firm  in  his  adherence  to  his  royal  master. 
''Nobleman."  **     ■,  ^ 

"  Neither  thicats  r.or  b  ibes  would  avail.   ^loreover  they  offered  to 

make  him  chief  of  thtir  as^tmbly."  ^ 
"  I  know  his  noble  couryije  well." 

"  He  protests  no  present  evil  or  future  advancement  shall  ever  alter 
his  fixed  resolution  of  prcicrv  1  g  his  laiih  Inviolate  to  the  best  of  kings. 
"  Brave  souH"  ejaculated  Miu.  W'^*iion. 

"  Moreover,"  fcald  the  Indian.  "  I  have  seen  f.ome  friends  whu  are  not 
80  Enthusiastic  In  the  cau»e  of  Indepcndeuce,  aud  they  sena  >«u  cloUie» 
aad  money." 


claimed  —  ^.,1^1^ 

"  I  will  relate  the  suffenngs  of  a  man  of  sorrow,  of  one  who  has  felt 
the  keen  shafts  of  adversity." 

"  Speak  on,  my  frienA." 

"  I,"  commenced  the  Indian,  "  bave  seen  the  loved  partner  of  my 
life  t<.rn  from  my  embrace,  notwithstanding  a^l  the  exertions  my  wounded 
body  would  permit  me  to  make  in  her  defence." 

"  You  tiien  have  suffered  much!" 

"  Yes,"  returned  tl  e  Indian  ;  "  I  saw  her  whom  I  love  T  with  rap- 
ture, dragged  into  the  wood,  and  heard  her  dying  groans  !  1  1..:  ^  s^en 
my  children  suffocated  and  consumed  in  the  fire  of  our  dwellii)g  1" 

"Oh,  man!  man!"  ejaculated  Mrs  Wharton;  "  art  thou  the  belnsr 
who  wast  created  in  the  image  of  thy  great  and  Almigh'y  Maker.'" 

"  I  saw  it  all  when  I  was  unable  from  my  bonds  to  resfuethem." 

"  Thou,  then,  as  well  as  myself,  art  a  chUd  of  deep  and  many 
sorrows."    ^,      .  .  . 

"  I  am  ;  but  unlike  thee,  thy  partner  is  still  living,  though  separated 

from  thee." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  so,  my  friend  ! ' 
"  But,"  continued  the  Indian,  "  I  ask  thee  not  to  supply  the  place  0, 
my  beloved  wife  ;  yet  my  eyes  bave  never  looked  upon  a  woman  since 
her  death,  till  I  beheld  thee." 

"  What  mean  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Wharton,  in  an  agitated  tone. 
"  That  thy  children  may  becosne  as  mine,  and  that  my  hand  shall  de 
fend  their  mother  from  every  evil." 

"  My  friend,  you  forget  that  I  am  now  wedded,  that  my  husb&BC 
still  lives."  ^,    ,  ^ 

"  I  will  respect  thee,  and  if  thou  canst  not  love  me  as  thy  husbahd 
call  me  by  the  name  of  brother,  and  the  red  Indian  will  suffer  deatl 
sooner  than  his  belcvtd  sister  shall  be  injured." 

Mrs.  Wharton  listened  to  this  rhapeody  with  a  nameless  terror,  as  «h. 
had  heard  much  of  the  violent  passions  of  the  Indians,  whether  in  loV. 

or  hatred.  . , ,  j  t  11.  1 

"  My  friend,"  said  she,  "  with  gratitude  of  the  deepest  kind,  I  than! 
you  for  the  protection  you  have  afforded  me ;  but  it  is  absolutely  nece* 
sary  I  should  depart." 

"  It  cannot — must  not  be!"  ,  „  .  „ 

"  It  was  the  advice  and  dying  request  of  my  poor,  departed  chUd. 
"  In  that  there  was  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  himself." 
"  Whom  I  will  never  cease  to  entreat  to  shower  down  comferts  aH 
blessings  on  your  head." 

«<  Never— 110,  never  can  the  poor  Indian  know  comfort,  if  deprive 
of  thee." 

"  You  may  yet  be  happy  ;  time  may  " 

"  Never  has  the  sun  of  joy  risen  in  my  bosom  till  my  eyes  feasted  O; 
thy  beauty." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,  cease  to  — — -" 

"  Your  cheeks,  pale  and  fctalned  with  tears,  have  cast  an  impresBlol 
on  my  soul,  never  to  be  effaced." 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  said  the  unhappy  mother.    "  Remember,  I 
the  wife  of  another."  . 

"  Yes— jes  !    I  know  thy  heart  dwelleth  In  the  bosom  of  aaotm 
Never  will  I  attempt  to  draw  it  forth.    I  liave  wffer«d,  aai,  still  < 
sufler." 
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WIVES  BY  ADVERTISEMENT 


OR, 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MESSRS.  OUTOFALL  AND 
SMASHEM. 

said  Outofall  to  his  brother  blackleg, 
I'll  tell 


tell  you  vtiiat,  Smashem ! 


Mrs.  Wharton  attempted  to  reconcile  him  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  | 
their  parting,  which,  however,  he  would  not  consent  to,  until  she  had  . 
given  him  leave,  with  two  other  Indians,  to  conduct  her  in  safety  to  the  1 
place  of  her  destination. 

This  was  a  new  source  of  grief  to  Mrs.  "Wharton,  as  she  plainly  saw  j 
The  agonizing  conflict  that  passed  within  his  breast ;  but  she  reposed  the  as  he  leaned  upon  the  back  ef  a  chair  in  his  two  pair  back 
greatest  confidence  in  his  honour.  I  you  what." 

They  at  length  set  out :  but  during  their  long  and  weary  march  he  j     «<  s^q  you  said  befpre,"  returned  Smaehem,  as  he  polished  the  heel  of 
spoke  but  little,  and  his  melancholy  increased  as  they  approached  the  I  ^  boot;"  "  now,  let's  have  it." 
end.    His  face  was  frequently  bedewed  with  tears,  and  his  bosom;      " I  have  a  new  idea." 

agitated  with  sighs  and  groans.  "  Oiit  wi;h  it,  ihen,  as  the  woman  said  to  the  child  who  had  swal- 

•'  There,"  said  he,  as  they  approached  their  resting-place—"  there  is  I  Jowed  a  fauhing." 
the  spot  where  I  must  leave  you,"  and  at  the  same  time  a  deep  groan  !     <«  You  know  we  are  devilishly  out  of  luck,"  returned  Outofall,  as  he 
escaped  his  bosom.  '  curled  the  end  of  his  sham  moustache, 

Mrs.  Wharton  replied, —  i     "That's  no  new  idea,  certaiialy;  but  you  may  have  only  just  dia- 

"  Be  comforted,  my  friend.    Let  the  knowledge  that  you  liave  done  a  |  covered  it." 
kind  and  benevolent  action,  console  your  wounded  spirit."  \     •«  Well,  well;  without  joking,  you  know  we  are  both  down  upon  our 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  be  comi'orted!"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  but  I  shall  lose  j  i-^ck." 
you,  and  myself  be  no  more  thought  of."  i     "  But  the  new  idea,  uaaii ;  the  new  idea ;  is  it  likely  to  be  profitable?" 

"  Ycu  will  be  ever  dear  to  my  memory,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  while  j     «  yes." 
reason  holds  her  seat,  never  will  your  kindness  be-  absent  frem  my  i     <•  say  on  then." 

mind."  :     "  I  mtend  to  get  married  to  some  heiress,  and  thus  replenish  my 

"  Yon,  then,  will  not  forget  me  j'> 

"  Never!    I  vow  it  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  made  us  both  :  ' 

The  face  of  the  Indian  was  illumined  in  a  moment  with  the  mo-t  ex- 
quisite transport,  and  seizing  her  hand,  with  an  eagerness  that  made 
ber  start, — 

"  For  the  love  ef  Heaven !"  cried  the  terrified  lady,  do  not  harm 
rael  You  are  bound  to  protect  me  I  Do  not  make  me  repent  the  ob- 
ligations you  have  laid  me  under  !" 

The  Indian  made  no  reply,  but,  turning  away  his  head,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

They  had  now  arrived  ist  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  the  Ind'an 
conducted  them  to  the  house  Of  her  relatives,  who  received  the  poor 
wandereis,  and  promised  them  an  asylum. 

Mrs.  Wharton  now  gave  way  to  the  gratitude  of  her  disposition,  and 
froftisely  thanked  her  generous  conductor  for  his  repeated  kindness : 
bi't  she  could  not  dissipate  the  gloom  which  enveloped  hu  featuies. 

She  endeavoured  now  to  make  him  senbibie  of  the  caresses  of  her 
children,  and,  as  a  token  of  rega:d,  fastened  a  gold  locket  round  his  arm. 
.  For  so ue  moments  the  Indian  regatded  it  attentively,  then,  running 
luddenly  up  to  her,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  fearful  solemnity  of  coun- 
tenance,— 

"  I  have  brought  you  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  I  have  no  more  to  du 


with  life.    May  the  Great  Spirit  protect  ybu,  and  reunite  you  to  the  ;  ^oot 


purse.' 

"  Why  you  have  a  wi^'e  already.  ' 

"  If  sht^  wouldn't  live  with  rae,  I  can't  help  that,"  returned  OutofalL 
"Certainly  not,"  resumed  his  friend,  "but  you  run  a  risk." 
"Oil,  never  mind  the  risk;  you  know  1  left  her  iii  Pans." 
"  And  where  :8  your  hei  ess  to  come  from  V 

"Advertise  for  her  to  be  sure;  advertise  lor  her ;  there  are  as  due 
fish  In  the  sea  as  were  ever  caught." 

"  Tiue ;  bKt  don't  yuu  ihmk  the  plan  is  an  old  idea,  instead  of  a  new 
one?" 

"  In  one  sense  it  is ;  but  it  is  hew  to  me,  and  I  mean  to  try  it ;  you 
don't  mind  helping  a  friend  in  case  of  need  V 
"  How  could  you  hfive  me  serve  you  ?" 
"  B  /  being  my  reference." 
I     "But  you  know,  Outolall,  we  can't  see  anybody  in  such  rooms  aa 
these." 

"  No,  no;  we  must  manage  to  get  some  handsome  rooms,  if  only  for 
a  week." 

"  Well,  proceed." 

"And  you  must  become  ray  Avorthy  friend  and  referee,  the  IXiv, 
Cleophas  Goodall." 

Do  I  look  clerical?"  asked  Smashem,  aft  he  pulled  on  the  polLlied 


happiest  of  men.    I  have  now  drunk  the  last  cup  of  bitter  affliction 
Farewell!" 

Saying  this,  he  struck  a  dagger  into  his  breast,  and,  falling  at  her 
feet,  expired  without  a  groan.  , 

The  suddenness  of  the  blow  precluded  all  possibility  of  preventing  it, 
aad  the  terror  whicii  Mrs  Wharton  felt,  for  some  time  deprived  her  of 
her  senses.  Upon  her  recovery,  she  be^-ailcd  the  death  of  hfer  Indian 
friend,  with  the  most  lively  grief. 

Several  months  now  elapsed  without  Mrs.  Whartrn  hearing  anything 
of  her  husband,  and  in  the  meanwhile  she  lo^t  her  Hltie  girl,  and  thi 
added  to  her  sorrow.  While  thus  absorbed  in  grief,  a  mpai,  habited  as 
an  Indian,  entered  the  r.iuse,  and  demanded  the  name  of  their  relatii-es 
The  sound  of  the  voice  at  once  convinced  her  that  it  was  her  long  losi 
band,  and  in  the  next  instant  they  were  locked  in  each  others  fond 
)race.  lie  had  escap?d  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and,  in  the  dis- 
;^ui3e  of  an  Indian,  had  traversed  the  wilds  of  America,  seeking  his  wile 
and  children. 


mr  globe  must  be  still  In  the  vfery  swaddling-clothes  of  its  birth, 
;  man,  -j*  to  experleace,  a  mere  infant.    We  cannot  guess  at  the 
•jptibility  for  further  and  higher  improvements  in  the  sciences  and 


in  civilization,  and,  above  all.  In  religion,  which  may  be  imparted   any  girl ' 


You'll  pass  muster,  if  you  manage  well" 
"How?" 

"Shave  off  your  whiskers;  put  on  a  straight  cut  coat,  and  wear  a 
white  cravat." 
"Humph!" 

"  If  you  could  get  up  a  few  quotations  from  the  Bible,  it  would  be 
well,  you  know." 

"  Knowledge  is  power,"  laughed  Smashem,  "  and  I  now  see  through, 
the  pl:;n." 

"  So  far,  so  good  ;  what  do  you  say  to  it  V 

"  It  may  succeed;  nothing  ventuie  nothingwin,"  returned  Smashem, 
pulling  on  the  otucr  boot,  while  Outofall  inked  the  white  portions  oi  his 
worn-out  bat  a  id  coat. 

"  But  how  do  you  propose  to  raise  the  wind  for  the  advertisement?" 

"  We  must  do'somebody  out  of  so>neiliin(/,"  was  the  return  of  Oatofail. 

"  Agreed !" 

"And  now  1  am  going  to  drav  up  the  advertisement ,  SmasUam; 
have  you  a  sheet  of  paper?" 
"  I'm  not  worth  a  curse." 

"  Then  I  must  borrow  a  penny  of  the  landlady  and  fetch  a  slie€t  of 
paper  and  a  pen." 

"  It's  a  great  chance  if  she  will  lend  it  to  you." 
A  little  flattery  will  squeeze  it  out  of  her  ;  she  likes  it  as  well  as 


um  by  the  new  stages  of  existence  that  are  still  to  arrive.    We  can- 
iook  forward  to  the  lapse  of  even  one  hundred  years  without  sup- 
ngt^atin  that  time  at  least,  education  and  Christianity  would  be 
•  ve-sal  over  the  eirth.    The  generations  of  those  distant  times  would 
<  back  upon  ours  as  a  period  of  comparative  obscurity  and  barbarity, 
>v'ar  would  be  unknown  to  them.    All  the  necessary  points  of  legisla- 
tion and  economy  would  have  been  fully  arranged.  Communication 
tetwcen  all  nations  would  have  been  facilitated  in  every  way  that 
Ingenuity  could  devise.    New  empires  would  have  arisen,  and,  perhaps, 
■iw  continoottf  emerged  from  the  bo.wm  of  the  deep ;  reason  and  kuov/- 
l«dge  would  be  found  as  uaifornily  ai  they  ought  to  be,  the  friends  — 
Mt  the  enemiei  of  faith, 


Outofall  then  left  the  room,  and  after  informing  his  landlady  "  that 
she  looked  really  handsome,"  requested  the  loan  of  a  penny,  with  a 
promise  of  its  return  to-morrow,  when  he  would  lend  her  Un  pouniis  If 
she  required  it 

Haviug  gained  his  request,  he  sallied  out  and  soon  af'er  returned 
with  a  flimsy  sheet  of  paper  and  a  quilJ,  which  having  merdid  with  a 
blunt  razor,  and  dipped  into  a  bioken  tea  cu.),  holding  ink,  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  for  a  few  momeats  seemed  lost  In  thought  j 
at  last  he  exclaimed,  "  I  say,  Smashem  !  \ 

"Well,"  returned  his  companio:;.  iiSShSfi 
"  What  Bhall  I  put  down  7"  '  < 

"Swetumg  about  unhappy  pcsltloB  In       thQoiiarm  ol  fcmals 
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ssciety ;  similar  tastes  as  your  own — should  have  an  equal  fortune —  | 
great  secrecy,  &c.  &c." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  understand,"  returned  Outofall,  and  then  penned  the 
following  to  be  inserted  in  the  Times. 

Matrimony. — The  advertiser  looks  with  disgust  on  the  many  of 
his  sex,  who,  passing  by  the  hinate  beauty  of  nature's  masterpiece,  lovely 
woman,  deem  none  but  those  possessing  outward  beauty  deserving  their 
love  and  esteem ;  he,  the  advertise;,  by  strict  attention  to  his  profes- 
sion, has  been  precluded  from  enjoying  tl:e  society  of  those  enchanting 
beings,  whose  smiles  can  soften  the  sternest  decrees  of  fate,  and  finding 
life  insupportable  without  some  lovely  being  who  would  share  with  him 
his  joy  and  prosi}erity,  v/ith  much  reluciance  adopts  this,  not  modern 
plan,  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  one  poisessed  of 
equal  equanimity  of  teriper  and  of  fortune,  which  latter  is  considerable. 
The  advertiser  is  in  the  prime  of  life;  possesjed  of  a  handsome  person 
and  acoomplishments. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Y  2.,  York  HoteL^ 
N.B. — The  utmost  secrecy  and  honour  may  be  relied  on. 

When  Outofall  had  penned  the  above,  he  held  it  at  arm's  length,  and 
after  having  read  it  to  his  companion,  said,  "  Ther«  now,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?" 

"Capital!  ca — pi — tal !"  returned  Smashem,  drawling  out  the  last 
phrase. 

"Yes.  I  rather  think  it's  '  the  cheese,"*  replied  Outofall,  as  he 
folded  it- 

'■  Nothing  could  he  better— dcmme  If  it  eould,"  said  Smaahem,  as 
he  stuck  a  false  moustache  upon  one  side  of  his  upper  lip. 

"  Now  we  must  raise  the  wind  to  pay  the  advertisement ;  how  can 
•Wfr  manage  it  f" 

"^'m  cursed  if  I  know." 

"I>emmd  provoking;  one  Is  always  s©  'hard  up'  at  the  very  time 
one  wants  money  most,"  answered  Outofail. 
"  Horrible  I  ii's  horrible  1 '  cried  8ma»hem. 

"  'Gad,  I  have  It,"  continued  Outofall;  I  will  be  in  bed  while  you 
*  spout'  my  toggery.' 

"  Don't  think  you'll  ra'se  enough  for  that  '  ad*  In  the  '  Times.' " 
"  What  do  they  charge  1" 

"They  won't  put  it  in  under  seven- and-slx,"  continued  Smashem. 
-  "  And  you're  sure  to  raise  that  on  the  articles." 

"  Where's  the  use  of  your  talking  so,"  coctinued  Smashera.  "  You 
know  your  mother's  b-other  will  not  lend  more  than  one-and-s5x  upon 
that  oM  •  Newmaiket  cut'  of  youn." 

"Well!" 

"  And  the  last  t'rae  you  sent  th  t  hat,  they  only  lent  ninepence." 

'*  And  that  make^  two-and  threepence,"  said  Outofall;  "  then  there's 
the  k  cksies,  my  boots,  and  shirt  " 

"  No  heels  to  the  boots,  and  shirt  wants  mending,"  cried  his  compa- 
nion ;  "  my  dea-  fellow,  I'm  sure  it  is  no  go." 

"  WiU  you  try?" 

"I  don't  mind;  but  how  do  you  propose  to  meet  the  fair  damgels 
should  you  receive  an  answer?  You  cannot  see  them  in  bed." 
"  Certain'y  not." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  then  T" 

"  You  must  lend  me  your  clothes  and  take  my  place  in  bed,  to  be 
sure." 

"  Don't  you  Tvlsh  you  may  catch  them  ?"  cried  Smashem,  laughing. 
"  Tm  be  sure  I  do;  you  forget  the  hundred  pounds  you  will  receive 
If  1  meet  with  success." 
"  Well,  veil,  I  did  so." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  cried  Outofall.    "  You  know,  while  I  am 
lyin^  heie,  you  must  *  victiniizf/  some  flat  out  of  another  suit." 
"Certainly;  I  hafl  forgo  ten." 

"  Or  else  how  can  I  refer  to  you  as  the  Rev.  Cleophas  Goodall  ?'' 

"  I  had  fo  gotten  that  part  of  the  busiHess;  positively  forgotten  it," 
said  Smashera  ;  "  and  new  I  thiRk  of  it,  I  am  afraid  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  •  omie  the  parson'  in  gnoc!  stylu." 

"  Never  mind  ;  do  your  bcsf ;  tally  ho  !  tally  ho !  here  goes !"' 

As  Outofa  l  delivered  himself  ot  this  speech^  li-  fnldrd  the  paper  and 
pave  it  tj  h  s  friend;  he  then  undressed  and  jun;ped  into  bed,  while 
Sma>hem,  taking  the  clothes,  eyed  thr-m  carefully  to  calculate  hov/ 
much  "  hia  uncle"  would  lend  upon  them. 

*'  CO'l.^r  ot  c-'at  much  wor.>,"  said  lie,  "  elbows  very  white." 

•  Ink  thern,*  replied  Outofall,  from  the  bed. 

"  Ila'ln't  I  better  wait  till  dark  ;  then  they  won't  peicenc  it." 

"  Perhaps  yi  u  had." 

In  a  i.hort  time  it  became  du«!k  ;  Smnshem  turned  somethii-.jr  out  of 
the  c-n:,jy  pocket?,  and  fiftfr  bi-Jiing  \\U  companion  "take  ear.-'.,f  him- 
Sflf,"  smarted  to  the  pf5.wiibr(,k.i'3  where  lie  pot  «  sh!l!ing  more  than  he 
exp-cted,  ar<i  th^-n  started  off  again  to  the  ofiit^c  of  the  "Times." 

Tae  advertisement  was  paid  for  and  left  a  trifle  over,  with  which 


Smashem  entered  a  coffee-house  (which  he  chose  to  style  the  "  York 
Hotel,")  and  in  a  loud  tone  demanded  "  waiter !" 

"  Cumin'  zir  1  cumin'!"  was  the  reply.  j 

"  Coffee,  roll,  and  butter,"  said  Smashem. 

"  Have  'em  in  a  second,  zir!"  ! 
"  And,  I  say,  waiter!" 
Yezzir !" 

"  If  any  letters  should  be  directed  here  for  Y.  Z.,  York  Hotel,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  take  them  in,  and  I'll  not  forget  you?" 

"  With  pleasure,  zir,"  replied  the  waiter,  to  whom  Sraashsm  was 
well  known,  and  when  he  turned  his  back,  he  continued  "  I'll  be  bound 
you're  going  to  take  some  one  in  yourself,  my  knowing  card." 

When  the  coffee  was  finished  he  returned  to  his  friend  Outofall,  who, 
from  underneath  the  bed  clothes,  demanded  if  "  all's  right." 

"As  right  as  a  trivet,"  replied  Smashem,  "and  something  over; 
"here's  what  will  keep  the  wind  off  your  stomach;"  us  he  said  this,  he 
pulled  from  his  pocket  a  penny  loaf  and  half  a  quartern  of  "  Old  Tom," 
in  a  flat  bottle. 

"Bravo!  bravo!  never  say  die!"  exclaimed  Outofall,  at  the  joyous 
sight.  "  I  wish  I  had  bet  a  trifle  on  your  success." 

Having  de;iipatched  the  gin,  much  to  the  comfort  of  his  internal  maB, 
Outofall  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow  of  expectation,  and  was  soon 
asleep.  Smashem  again  went  out  to  "  borrow"  a  trifle  from  a  friend, 
and,  at  a  late  hour  returned  to  his  couch  in  the  front  loom,  while  hia 
companion  snored  in  the  back. 

On  the  following  day,  Outofall  kejit  his  bed,  while  Smashem  went  in 
que.-.t  of  furnished  lodgings  and  a  tailor,  but  being  suited  with  neither, 
returned  dispirited,  and  then  kindly  allowed  his  friend  the  use  ot  his 
wardrobe  for  a  promenade,  and  in  his  turn  went  to  bed. 

The  day  after  the  advertisement  appeared,  and  towards  evening  he 
again  visited  "The  York." 

"  Any  letters,  waiter,  for  Y.  Z.  ?" 

"  A  cart  load,  sir." 

"  Numerous  correspondence,"  returned  Smashem. 
"  I  should  think  so,  sir;  but  here  they  are." 

"  God  bless  me !"  exclaimed  Smashem,  in  amazement,  as  he  regaided 
about  three  hundred  letters,  which  the  waiter  emptied  upon  the  table 
from  a  basket ;  there  they  lay  in  every  description  of  tinted  paper,  di- 
rected in  every  possible  hand,  from  the  scrawl  to  the  scholastle,  and 
sealed  with  hearts,  darts,  halfpence,  keys,  and  thimbles. 

M  hen  Smashem  had  exhausted  his  surprise,  he  filled  his  coat  and 
trcuser  pockets,  and  thrust  the  remainder  into  his  hat,  and  with  th* 
burden  staggered  back  to  his  friend. 

"  Well,  what  news  ?"  asked  Outofall,  who  looked  like  an  oTCidon* 
parsnip  from  lying  in  bed. 

"  Plenty,"  returned  his  friend. 

"Let's  have  it,  then?" 

Smashem  emptied  one  of  his  pockets. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  No,"  returned  Smashem,  placing  the  contents  of  a  second  pock^ 
in  a  chair,  "nor  yet;  nor  yet." 

"Gracious  Heaven!  we  shall  never  read 'em  all:  It  will  require* 
steam  engine  to  do  it,"  cried  Outofall. 

"Here  is  the  last  lot,"  said  his* companior,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
the  letters  fell  about  the  floor. 

Outofall  leoked  paralysed.  "  'Gad,"  said  he,  I  did  not  think  that 
there  were  so  many  wanted  husbands  in  the  town." 

"  Plenty  to  pick  and  choose  from." 

"  So  I  see  ;  I  wish  1  could  marry  half-a-dozen  of  them  at  once." 

"  I  wish  you  could ;  but  let's  commence  operations." 

"Fire  away,"  cried  Outofall,  Jumping  out  of  bed,  and  forthwith  he 
commenced  to  break  the  seals  and  tear  the  envelopes  at  an  alarraijjg 
rate. 

At  length  Smashera  said,  "  I  think  this  will  suit  you,  there  is  a 
coronet  on  the  seal." 

"That's  the  time  o'day;  let's  hear  it,"  cried  the  delighted  Outofall. 

Smashem  then  read — "  Dear  Sir,  I  have  just  caught  sight  of  your 
advertisement,  and  hasten  to  reply,  but  must  be  brief,  as  my  governess 
watches  me  very  closely,  being  in  the  pay  of  my  enemies.  I  am  of 
noble  birth,  and  shall  inherit  a  splendid  fortune  v/hen  of  age,  which^ 

\.  ill  be  in  a  few  days  ;  if  you  are  sincere,  meet  mc  at  the  corner  of  

street,  to-morrow  evening  at  nine,  when  1  will  explain  all  to  you." 

"  1  hat's  the  .sort,"  cried  Outofall. 

"  Some  girl  they  want  'to  do'  out  of  her  rights,"  returned  his  friend. 
"  No  doubt ;  keep  her  mew'd  up,  that  some  beggarly  guardian  may 
fatten  upon  her  property." 
"  Most  likely." 

"And  if  I  can  secure  her,  I  will,"  cried  Outofall,  "in  spite  of  guar- 
dians or  the  devil." 

"You're  the  boy  for  bewitching  them,"  returned  Splashem,  "but 
shall  you  read  all  these  V 
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"  Only  if  this  does  not  succeed." 
"  Very  good  !  very  good  !" 

The  remainder  of  the  letters  unopened  were  consigned  to  an  empty 
drawer,  and  die  two  friends  amused  each  other  with  imaginary  castle 
buildings. 

As  a  tailor  could  not  be  found  to  "victimize,"  Outofall,  a  little  before 
before  the  time  appointed,  put  on  his  friend's  attire,  donned  his  mous- 
tache and  imperial,  and  arrived  at  Ihe  comer  of  the  mentioned  street. 
For  some  minutes  he  dangled  his  cane  with  the  most  graceful  air  ima- 
ginable, and  his  hopes  arose  to  fever  heat. 

At  length  the  flutter  of  a  petticoat  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  ac- 
commodated his  features  with  a  smile  of  welcome  ready  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  stood  under  the  gas  lamp  to  display  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  female  approached,  and  seizing  him  by  the  whisker,  exclaimed, 
"ah,  >-ou  wretch,  now  I've  got  you,  have  I?" 

"  Good  God,  woman !"  cried  Outofall,  "  what  can  you  mean  by  this 
violence?" 

"  You  don't  know  me,  I  suppose,"  cried  the  furious  female,  ''  but  I 
know  you." 
"Let  me  go." 

"  I  know  my  own  husband  too  well,  you  vagabond,  to  let  you  escape 
tne  this  time." 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh!"  roared  Outofall,  "let  go  my  whisker  " 

"  Never!"  cried  the  woman,  shaking  him  moie  violently  than  before. 

"  Police  :  police  !" 

"  You  may  call  police,  you  wretch;  but  I'll  stick  to  you  till  death." 
"  Police  !  murder !  police  !"  shouted  Outofall^  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
while  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes  with  pain. 

"  What's  the  row  f"  asked  a  policeman,  stepping  up  at  the  instant. 
"  She'll  murder  me,"  shiieked  our  hero. 
"  Leave  go,  woman,"  said  the  police. 
"  Never  I  never !"  danced  the  woman. 

"  Take  her  in  charge;  oh  !  oh  !  oh  1"  grinned  Outofall,  horribly. 

The  policeman  attempted  to  remove  her,  but  in  doing  so  she  only 
held  tighter  by  the  whisker,  and  called  out,  "  My  husband  !  my  hus- 
band !"  while  Outofall  cried  "  Oh !  oh ! "  in  every  intonation  of  voice 
agony  could  produce. 

A  mob  had  new  collected;  one  said  "go  it,"  another  " brave  1"  a 
third  "pull  devil,  pull  baker;"  the  boys  shouted,  and  the  dogs  barked, 
while  Outofall  wished  a  thousand  times  his  whiskers  v. ere  as  false  as 
his  moubtacbe. 

By  great  exertion  the  female's  hold  was  disengaged,  and  as  her  un- 
fortuny.e  victim  rubbed  his  cheek,  a  man  entered  the  crowd,  and 
informed  it  that  the  woman  was  a  maniac  who  had  Just  escaped  him, 
and  he  forthwith  commenced  to  restrain  her  violence  by  putting  on  her 
a  strait  waistcoat,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  carrying  her  olf  in  a 
hackuey  coach. 

The  crowd  now  began  to  disperse,  and  to  gain  breathing  time,  Outof- 
all took  one  turn  round  the  adjacent  square,  and  then  returned  to  the 
lamp-post  at  the  comer,  where  he  found  the  mob  entirely  dispersed. 

He  had  not  waited  long  before  a  young  and  elegant  female  stepped  up 
to  him,  aud  said,  in  the  sweetest  tone,  "  Y.  Z.,  I  presume." 

"  Your  most  devoted,**  replied  our  hero. 

"  I  dare  not  stay  an  instant,"  returned  the  lady,  seemingly  much 
embarrassed. 

"  Not  one  instant?"  ejaculated  Outofall. 
"  Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  agitated." 

"Compose  yourself,  my  Incomparable  fair;  for  never  did  I  before 
meet  with  so  much  loveliness." 
"  Ahem  1"  coughed  the  lady. 

"  Say  where  I  can  hear  the  music  of  your  voice,  unheard  by  others." 
"  Well,  I  have  a  friend  close  by,  If  you  have  no  objection." 
"  f:ncha»tress  of  ray  soul !" 

"  There  we  can  arrange  our  future  prospects ;  but  at  present  I  dare 
not  tarry  long." 

"  Sweet  being !"  cried  Outofall,  twisting  the  end  of  his  moustache, 
■"  you  said  your  fortune  was  " 

"Splendid!"  said  the  lady,  "but  follow  me  where  we  can  converse 
more  at  ease." 

Elated  at  his  prospects  of  success,  Outofall  followed  his  incognito, 
and  endeavoured  to  engage  her  with  his  most  brilliant  jeu  d'esprils  ; 
they  turned  into  another  street,  and  soon  the  lady  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  house  which  was  opened  by  some  unseen  hand. 

"  Follow  me !"  whispered  the  female. 

Outofall,  gHlded  by  her  footsteps,  groped  along  the  dark  paisage, 
and  when  arrived  at  the  extremity,  the  lloor  assumed  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, as  if  a  trap  door  had  been  suddenly  lowered  ;  he  tried  to  save 
himxelf  from  falling,  but  still  he  glided  forward,  and  u  ttmafely  found 
himself  fixed  in  a  kind  of  reservoir  of  mud;  at  the  same  instant  he  was 
saluted  with  several  bucket  fulls  of  water  from  above,  and  the  trap- 
door WM  cloif  a  above  hlro. 


I  After  floundering  about  for  some  time  he  groped  his  way  out  ot  what 
appeared  to  be  a  dry  sewer,  and  found  himself  in  a  kind  of  mews,  and 
I  in  this  deplorable  plight  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  friend  Smashara, 
I  who  eagerly  awaited  his  return.  As  the  cloihes  were  si  oiled  they 
,  were  compelled  to  lie  in  bed  till  fortune  favoured  them,  and  binca  that 
!  time  they  have  been  very  shy  of  matrimonial  speculations. 


i         THE  BETRAYED  ONh'S  LAMENT. 

I 

I  Oh  !  mem'ry,  what  art  thou  to  me  ;  what  dost  thou  bring  to  mind  f 
j  The  seducer  of  my  innocence,  and  a  lover  false,  unkind  ; 
I  Little  did  I  think  my  heavt  with  such  angui»h  would  be  torn, 
[  Or  1  should  ever  live  to  weep  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 

I  Yes,  I  regret  my  infant  days,  that  were  spent  in  lh"Uj?hi4e?8  glee, 
j  And  my  happy  childhood's  hom*,  which  x-..^8  so  dear  to  m« ; 
I  But  why  does  mem'ry  haunt  ire,  and  round  n;e  clott  y  hover, 
I  That  it  brings  to  mind  past  joys  and  the  baseness  of  my  luvei  ? 

i  But,  George,  when  first  I  lov'd  thee,  I  did  not  think  that  thcu 
j  Would  ever  cause  my  fears  to  Adw,  and  wiih  shame  o'ctc'.oud  my  brow; 
Too  well,  alas  I  I  have  trusted,  and  would  now  lay  down  my  lifd 
To  save  thine  own,  and  be  for  one  short  hour  thy  wifa. 

j  But  that  you  have  denied,  altho'  I  have  bartered  aU 
That  would  make  life  dear  to  me  ;  and  now,.a!as  1  I  fa"l  j 
My  happiness  and  peaceful  home  for  thee  I  have  given  up. 
And  now  I  taste  the  bitterness  of  sorrow's  bittw  cup. 

And  much,  alas  I  I  fear  my  sorrows  will  be  great, 

I  fetl  It  at  my  heart,  for  'tis  lone  and  dt-soUte  ; 

And  in  the  bitterness  of  grief,  I  curse  the  hour  we  met; 

Oh,  how  I  wish,  but  vainly  wish,  I  ot  uld  the  past  forgtt. 

But  mem'ry  it  is  busy,  and  I  think  upon  my  shama, 
Which  I  pray  thee  to  conceal,  by  g  ving  me  your  l  ame  j 
To  you  a  faithful  wife  would  be,  as  if  1  n-Ar  ha<3  fell 
From  virtue,  while  the  cause  has  been  la  loving  th««  too  well. 
WindsM.  E.  J.  M. 

Nkgro  AniLiTT.— In  addition  to  what  has  been  eald  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  regroes  In  many  branches  of  scholat-tic  knowledge,  their 
attainments  in  music  and  psalmody  must  not  be  admit  ed.  Moat  of 
them  are  possessed  of  fine  voices,  and  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
ta.ste.  The  singing  at  ma.ny  placts  of  religious  worship,  wl  ere  the 
choir  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  blacks  and  their  descendants,  it. 
but  very  little  inferior  to  that  at  places  of  worship  in  England  ;  aud, 
were  the  same  advantages  enjoyed  by  one  class  a«  by  the  other,  not  the 
slightest  dilTerence  would  ba  riisceinibie.  Hundieds  of  them  are  self- 
taught  proficients  in  music.  Wany  can  play  l)eautitu.ly  on  the  violm, 
the  clarionet,  and  the  liute,  without  a  knowledge  ot"  notation  ;  and. 
wheu  regulaily  instructed  In  the  suienoe,  are  by  no  means  Inferior  hi 
skill  and  execution  to  the  whites.  The  band  of  the  2ud  West  India 
Regiment,  now  in  Spanish  Town,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  libe- 
rated or  re-captured  Af  loans  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave  ships, 
and  their  pertormances  will  bear  a  ''ompaiuon  with  those  of  any  other 
regimental  band  m  her  Majesty's  bcrvice.  Ai^y  imputation  of  igno- 
rance of  the  mechanic  arts  and  ma  lufacturea  now  cast  upon  the  black 
population  of  Jamaica,  would  only  excite  tbe  ridicule  or  contempt  of 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  them.  There  are  now  to  be  found 
among(>t  the  black  population  throughout 'he  country,  comprehending 
individuals  ef  each  tr.be,  operatives,  mecban  cs,  and  masons,  carpenters, 
coopers,  blacksmiths,  sailors,  pilots,  and,  li  ma.  be  added,  fiom  their 
knowledge  of  the  properties  ot  medicinal  herbs,  and  thea  skill  in  ;.pply- 
insr  them  to  different  disorders,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  medical  iiien  ; 
whilst  In  the  town-t  are  albo  shoemakeis,  cabinet-makers,  carvers  and 
gilders,  watchmakers,  jewellers.  &c.,  »ho  manifest  as  much  skill,  and 
perform  their  »  ork  with  as  much  accuracy  and  taste,  as  workmen  of 
the  t-ame  descriuti  n  in  England.  Most  of  the  houses  and  public 
buildings  —  churchep,  chapels,  court  houses — were  built  chiefly  l]^ 
slaves  ;  and  to  slaves,  equally  with  the  free  blacks  and  people  ot  colour, 
fcave  tbe  white  inhabitants  been  indebted,  not  only  lor  the  common 
works  of  art,  but  for  nearly  every  article  of  local  manufacture.— 
Jamaica:  its  Past  and  Pretent  Stale. 

An  Excellent  Chauce  Fisr  the  Fair  Sex.  —  The  following 
appears  as  a  bona  fide  advertiement  in  Merlin: — "Open  to  all 
Wales. — A  handsim  youHg  glntlemin,  whose  extrame  bashtulness  has 
induced  un  to  adopt  thes  inooshal  moode  of  curtship,  is  will'ul  o  dis- 
posing o  his  hind  an  hart  to  the  Savourneen  darlint  who  is  of  a 
blud— tarnation  its  delicit i  soomitre — plays  the  pi  hunna,  and  hates  his 
echoes  o  Ktllameo  in  ^  oica.— Fcrtin  of  na  considirashun,  bane  himself 
UAkimm.A  rifh  \    Athiev  to  fi.C.W.,  Lampeter,  Cardingshire  (" 
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ALICE  HOME ; 

OB, 

T9E  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE, 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CLXXXI. 

©EOKGE  HOME'S  DEEP  ANXIETIES.— THE   HEART',^  DISAProlNTMEXT. 
• — IHE  SELF-SACKIFICE  RESOLVED  ON. 

Thf.  darlc  and  unholy  spirit  of  vengeance  that  for  so  many  years 
had  been  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  George  Home,  blazed  now  more 
fier&ely  than  ever  ;  and  as  it  appeared  from  the  fict  of  the  marriage  of 
Alice  having  actually  taken  place,  that  Sir  Charles's  hf>art  was  no 
longer  to  he  reached  through  the  medium  of  his  dearest  and  best  affec- 
tions, he,  George,  resolved  upon  the  only  othoi  mode  that  now  remairied 
to  him  of  compassing  the  ruin  of  his  cousin. 

He  looked  forward,  in  the  progress  of  his  revenge,  that  f ome  great 
self-sacriSce  might  l-e  nccp>sary,  and  since  he  had  met  with  the  griev- 
ous and  heart-afflicting  disappointment,  he  had,  as  regarded  the  affec- 
tions of  liis  own  daughter,  become  callous  as  to  the  amount  of  that  self- 
sacrigce. 

.Even  he,  George  Home,  with  all  his  bad  passions — all  his  deep  ma- 
lice, and  all  the  partial  wandering  of  intellect  which  his  suttdrings  had 
induced,  could  not  steel  his  hea  t  against  the  whisperings  of  natural 
affection.  Mis  daughter — his  only  child — the  one  tie  that  yet  bound 
him  to  the  world,  had  al  ^ays  been  a  bright  spot  in  his  mental  horizon  ; 
a  star  to  worship,  and  think  redeeminKly  beautiful,  let  whatever  storms 
rage  about  hi  ii.  He  had  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when,  his 
revenge  fiatisfied.  he  should  clasp  to  h^s  heart  hid  long  es  ranged  child, 


thoughtfitl  and  protracted  character,  and  that,  if  Sir  Charles  waa  to  be 
touched  at  all,  it  must  be  in  some  manner  through  Ijis  afrectioti  for  his 
own  child.  At  the  same  time,  George  always  reserved  to  himself  the 
thought  that  he  could  at  any  time  publicly  accuse  him  of  murder  by 
sacrificing  hhnself  at  the  same  time  by  a  declaration  that  he  was  his 
accomplice — a  declaration,  however  unfounded  in  fact,  George  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  make  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  diabolical  revenge. 
His  reputation  as  an  astrologer  and  fortune-teller  he  acquired  by 
getting  up  a  connection  among  servants,  from  whom  he  acquired  ample 
information  to  astonish  their  masters  and  mistresses  with,  and  he  §oou 
found  himself  in  comfortable  circu.nstances.  Here  his  great  object  was 
to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  all  Sir  Charles's  affairs,  which  he  soon  did, 
and  how  he  haunted  him  on  various  occasions  we  are  filready  well 
acquainted  with.  .  . 

jPerhaps  George  Home  felt  a  little  pain  upon  discovering  how  re;ady 
to  his  hand  lay  the  evil  passions  he  wished  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
his  daughter ;  but,  if  he  did,  such  feelings  were  soon  quenched  in  a 
contemplation  that  the  time  was  surely  fast  approaching  wheu  he  t  hould 
have- his  cousin  at  h's  mercy.  The  time  came,  at  length,  v/hen  Sir 
Chailes  made  the  ill-timed  visit  to  the  house  near  to  Sc.  Paul's,  and 
on  that  occasion  George  succeeded  in  making  him  believe  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  ample  evidence  to  convict  him  of  the  two  murders  ; 
namely,  that  of  the  gamester  in  the  Jew's  house  ;  and,  subsequently,  of 
Abraham  Benn  himse.f. 

Guilt  is  always  timid,  and  Sir  Charles,  althotigh  he  had  bis  doubts, 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  such  evidence  did  not  exist; 
indeed,  the  very  doubt  was  sufiicient  to  awaken  all  his  fears. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  gave  way  to  the  most  abject  solici- 
tations, and  upon  condition  of  enduring  the  presence  of  his  revengeful 
cousin  whenever  he  chose  to  shew  himself  at  his  house,  and  likewise 
making  over  to  him  an  assignment  of  the  bulk  of  his  property,  George 
allowed  him  to  depart  with  life,  satisfied  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 


and  see  her  smile  upon  him  as  she  addressed  him  by  the  holy  nanne  of  ,  .  . 

father--that  had  been  his  b-ightest,  tenderest  dream  of  the  future.  The  now  to  torture  him  much  more  living  than  by  any  death  he  could  pjs 
consummation  of  his  revengs  against  Sir  Charles  Home  had  always  i  sibly  inflict  upon  hira. 

presented  to  him  a  pro  pect  of  the  finest  delight,  and  he  would  not  !  The  painful  di.scovery,  then,  that  his  daughter,  Margaret,  was  more 
have  fo-gone  it  for  worlds  ;  but  all  the  sunshine  of  his  thoughts  were  j  engrossed  with  her  sudden  passion  for  Horace  Singleton  than  her  own 
derived  fro  n  considerations  connected  with  his  daughter,  [  a»d  l^er  patent's  wrongs,  gave  an  exquisite  pang  to  George's  heart ;  but 

In  his  long  and  dreary  confinement,  when  reason  besran  again  to  re-  'still  that  pang  would  have  been  much  greater  had  it  not  been  that  a 
sume  her  proper  empire  in  his.  IQiUii,  he  thought  vividly  of  her  ;  when  furtherance  of  his  daughter's  views  as  regarded  Horace  was  likewise 
he  biir  t  his  prison  boiids,  and  on:c!  more  tasted  t^e  joys  of  freedom,  [  a  furtherance  of  his  revenge  against  Sir  Charles,  who,  he  knetv,  was 
although  accompan'ed  with  abject  poverty,  his  thoughts  still  yearned  '  heart  and  soul  intent  ui..on  the  marriage  of  Alice  with  Singleton, 
towards  her,  and,  mingled  with  his  wild  thi  st  for  vengeance  against  his  !  Little,  however,  did  George  Horace  suspect  the  lengths  Margaret's 
treacherous  cousin,  would  come  the  sweeter  instinct  of  paternity.  I  "^vild  passion  was  carrying  her  ta  when  she  went  to  Horace's  chamber  in 

With  ra  .ch  trouble,  for  he  was  compelled  to  be  cautious  in  his  in-  I  the  Albany  to  make  him  the  offer  she  did. 
vestigations,  he  had  disco  ered  where  Sir  Charles  Home  had  placed  {  F.om  the  period,  too,  when  Margaret  became  so  madly  attached  to 
his  daoghter.  In  the  disguise  of  a  wandering  mendicant,  although,  in  i  Horace  Singleton,  he,  George  Home,  found  his  word  less  regarded,  and 
the  then  state  of  his  features  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  disguise,  he  j  his  influence  over  her  gradually  waning.  To  restore  him.  elf,  then,  to 
had  hovtred  about  the  neighbourhood  until  he  saw  her.  With  all  a  j  the  first  place,  if  possible,  in  her  consideration,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
fathe-'s  pride  f  e  looked  upon  her  beaufy,  her  healthful  aspect,  and  the  !  tell  her  who  he  leally  was.    Hovv  coldly,  with  what  absolute  indiffer- 


aif  of  well  kept  coitifo  t  that  surrounded  her.    Then  he  took  deep 


and  frigidity  she  received  the  information  we  are  aware,  and  after 


counsel  with  himself,  and  the  result  of  his  cogitations  was  to  leave  her  !  that  interview  George  Home  was  in  a  state  of  mind  more  nearly  re- 
fer a  tmie  where  she  was.  j  sembling  madness  than  he  had  felt  now  for  many  yea  s. 

"  Yen,"  he  thought,  '<  she  shall  remain  enjoying  advantages  of  keep  1  He  took  counsel  with  his  bruised  heart  what  he  should  do.  He  felt 
and  education  which  I  cannot  offer  her,  although  they  do  come  from  my  j  that  ho  was  virtually  foiled  in  all  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish,  and 


arch  enemy  ;  but  it  shall  be  my  e.->pecial  care  that  no  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  these  faKcicd  fa.'ours  shall  grow  upon  her  mind  towards  Sir  Charles 
Home.  No  doubt  she  is  talked  to  largely  about  his  goodness  in  adopt- 
ing— his  rare  and  excellent  philanthropy  in  providing  so  handsomely  for 
his  po.ir  necessitous  relation,  and  she  will  be  taught  to  think  him  little 
less  than  a  very  god.  Bnt  I  will  be  careful  that  fiall  is  mingled  with  the 
honey.  She  shall,  young  though  she  is,  know  who  this  kind  considerate 
Tcldtive  is,  and  what  she  really  and  truly  owes  hira." 

Thus  resolving,  George  Hom.e  left  the  place  without  an  attempt  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  daughter,  and  repaired  to  London,  from 
"Whence  he  wrote  to  her  the  letters  which  had  gradually  succeeded  in 
awakening  s  ich  awful  and  disastrous  feclintis  in  her  breast. 

In  the  great  city  George  Home  found  it  difficult  for  some  time  to  get 
a  livtlihood,  until,  reasoning  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  find- 
ing that  the  mass  of  people  were  always  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  in- 
comprehensiblc  than  the  reasonable,  he  set  up  as  a  fortune  teller,  and 
took  possession  of  the  old  condemned  house  near  to  St.  Paul's. 

There  he  made  money,  and  brooded  over  some  certain  and  painful 
miode  of  being  thoroughly  revenged  upon  his  cousin,  whose  career  he 
watched  with  the  nio-st  attention  ;  h'jt  Ororge  Home  fully  felt  all  the 
difficulties  of  his  Rituatl.n.  He  know  that  he  himself  was  more 
diiectly  amenable  to  the  la>v  than  Sir  Charles,  for  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence to  commit  him,  George,  of  criminal  proceedii  gs,  while,  \vhatever 
ftrm  convicti)n  he  miwht  have  that  Sir  Charles  had  murdered  Abraham 
Benn,  the  Jew,  had  no  direct  evidence  to  ofV^x  In  confirmation  of 
that  c<mviction. 

ilence.  then,  he  becam''  '.or"inf''fl  tha*-  hi*--  rt"  ■.•n;?c  mi:?''  -^i^yiiK"  3 


that  if  more  was  to  be  done  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  self-sacrifice ; 
namely,  the  substantiation  of  his  charges  against  Sir  Charles  Home,  by 
liimself  as  an  accomplice  in  the  first  murder,  and  a  witness  of  the 
second. 

The  as  ignment  he  held  of  Sir  Charles's  property  he  Indorsed  to  hli 
daughter  Margaret,  and  placed  among  his  papers,  where  it  would  be 
conveniently  found,  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  thoroughly,  that 
when  the  marriage  should  be  declared  between  Horace  and  Alice,  that 
Margaret  should  he  armed  with  full  power  to  step  In  and  claim  the  pro- 
perty, while  he,  George,  accu  ed  Sir  Charles  Home  of  muri  er,  and  he 
hoped  that  disgust  at  the  daughter  of  a  man  stained  with  such  a  crime 
would  lead  to  dissension  between  Horace  and  Alice. 

That  Margaret  would  really  attempt  the  death  of  the  former  by 
means  of  poison  he  scarcely  believed,  fur  at  the  time  he  had  furnished 
her  with  the  means  of  so  doing,  he  himself  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
excitement  which  made  him  s  -aicely  cognisant  of  his  own  acts,  and 
from  that  period  he  had  ever  been  wavering  between  fear  that  she  wo 
do  so,  and  his  wish  that,  by  any  deed,  however  awful,  the  marri 
■  hould  be  prevented,  at  the  same  time,  too,  that  by  Horace's  death  M 
garet  should  be  freed  fr  om  what  he,  George,  felt  certain  was  a  hope' 
passion. 

When,  then,  he  found  that  Alice  had  become  the  wife  of  Ho" 
Singleton  in  defiance  of  lam,  he  at  once  resolved  to  let  loose  all  t 
horrors  of  the  law  aga'nst  Sir  Charles  Home  ;  but,  before  he  acci 
himself  as  a  participator  in  the  crimes  he  intended  laying  to  hischaig 
he  determined  upon  trying  how  far  into  trouble  the  mere  accusatl 
woukl  carry  the  wealthy  baronet. 
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Sir  Charies  Home  had  made  all  his  arrangements,  and  left  London  I 
about  one  hour  before  Ge.rge  Homo  sought  the  jesidence  of  owe  of  the 
metropolitaa  magistrates  fox  the  purpose  of  applying  for  a  warrant  oh  a 
charge  of  murder. 

Thi^  application  he  had  waited  the  whole  day  before  he  would  make, 
tec^use  he  would  not  appear  at  a  public  police  office  to  make  it.  He 
wislied  privacy  just  then,  although,  afterwards,  he  would  have  liked  the 
assumed  guilt  of  Sir  Charles  proclaimed  trumpet-tongned. 

Several  times  anticipating  they  might  be  able  to  return  him  some 
favours  George  Home  had  made  himself  of  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  ' 
police  in  the  discovery  of  stolen  property,  so  that  his  illegal  profession  j 
of  a  conjuror  was  winked  at,  and  there  were  few  of  the  London  olUcers 
who  did  not  know  him  as  a  singular  character,  with  vast  means  of  iu-  i 
formation  at  his  disposal. 

With  the  officer  who  had  been  so  much  present  at  the  demolition  of  | 
Abraham  Benn's  house,  and  who  had  taken  so  much  notiie  of  the  sin-  [ 
guiar  agitdtion  of  Sir  Charles  Home  on  that  occasion,  George  had  taken  ' 
care  to  make  himself  well  acquainted,  and,  by  many  suffgpstions,  And  | 
obscure  hints,  had  tended  to  increase  the  suspicions  that  the  wealthy  j 
baronet  knew  more  about  the  dead  body  beneath  the  flooring  than  lie  | 
would  like  to  come  to  light.  | 

Upon  him,  then,  George  called  on  his  route  to  the  magistrate's  house,  I 
for  iu  his  hands  he  wished  the  warrant  to  be  placed  that  should  appre- 
hend Sir  Chatles,  and  to  him  he  purposed  explaining  that  he  was  in  a 
positioli  to  accuse  Sir  Charles  of  the  murder  in  the  Jew's  house,  and 
to  produce  the  handkerchief  that  had  been  around  the  face  of  the 
cerpse,  accounting  for  his  possession  of  it  by  some  specious  tale  of  it 
having  been  brought  to  him  by  some  ©ne  of  those  who  had  faith  and 
fear  iu  his  predictions. 

The  charge  he  at  first  intended  to  produce  against  Sir  Charles  was 
thla  murder,  which  he  had  no  soit  of  doubt  had  been  by  him  com- 
mitted, and  he  resolved  upon  swearing  that  A  raham  Bena  had  con- 
fesfed  to  him  the  deed  as  jointly  committed  by  him,  Abraham,  and  Sir 
Cha.les  Home.  Should  such  evidence,  joined  to  the  story  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, and,  perchance.  Sir  Charles's  own  confession,  and  signs  of 
guilt  fail,  he  thought  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  accuse  himceli 
aa  an  actual  participator  in  the  murder,  and  adorn  his  statement  with  a 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  deed  of  blood,  which  he  could  easily  invent. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIL 

lUK  M.VGISTRATE. — THE  WARRANT. — THE    FIRST    STEP   IN  REVENGE 
TAKEN. 

With  this  intent  so  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  nothing  could  alter 
it,  George  Home  wrapped  his  cloak  closely  around  hira,  and  left  his  me- 
lancholy home,  in  order  to  take  the  fiiSt  active  step  against  the  reputa- 
tion, the  liberty,  and  the  life  of  Sir  Charles  Home. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  walked 
the  whole  distance,  for  the  exercise  in  some  measure  tended  to  calm  the 
excitement  under  which  he  was  labouring,  and  enabled  him  to  think 
m' re  calmly  upon  the  specious  tale  he  was  about  to  tell. 

He  soon  readied  the  officer's  house,  which  was  situated  in  close 
troxim  ty  to  the  poLce-olfice  in  Bow-street,  and  was  gratified  o  find  that 
individual  at  home.  After  the  usual  greetmgs,  George  Home,  who  had 
placed  hi'pself  in  such  a  position  that  his  face  was  but  dimly  seen,  said, 
la  a  low  tone,  that  at  once  arrested  the  officer's  attention,—' 

"  Think  you  that  a  magistrate  could  grant  a  warrant  to-night,  for  the 
app^ehen^ion  of  a  perion  charged  with  a  heavy  crime  ?" 

"  Probably.    What  crime?" 

"  Murder." 

"  Murder?" 

"  Aye,  murder." 

"  Your  accusation  will  have  to  be  supported  by  some  evidence 
upon  oath." 

"  That  I  can  do  " 

"  Do  I  know  anything  about  it  l  ' 

"  A  little.  The  pe-son  I  am  about  to  accuse  I  could  have  accused 
long  since,  but  I  waited  for  better  evidence  than  I  now  have,  and  find 
Ing  that  I  waited  in  vain,  I  have  resolved  to  come  forward  with  what  I 
do  know  and  can  prove,  to  make  the  charge." 

"  Why,  how  long  ago  was  it  ?" 

"  Years  iince." 

"  Years!  Humph  I  You  won't  find  yourself  vety  pleasantly  situated  in 
biin«fng  forward  a  very  stale  charge  1" 

"  1  do  not  expftct  to  find  myself  pleasantly  situated  until  J  am  in 
my  jfrave  " 

"  Oh  !" 

"  Think  you  the  magistrate  will  listen  to  me  V 

"  Of  course  he  will,  and  the  party  no  doubt  will  be  apprehended. 
Mu^-h  less  evidence  will  procure  a  warrant  and  an  inquiry,  thin  would 
pro4uce  a  conviction,  you  know." 


*'  Certainly." 

"  Who  is  the  party  accused 
"  Sir  Charles  Home." 

The  officer  whistled  and  looked  astonished  ;  then  he  said,— 
"  I'd  lay  any  wager,  then,  that  you  have  found  out  something  about 
that  dead  body  at  Abraham  Benn's  hoUiC  ?" 

"No;  I  have  found  out  nothing.  I  only  come  now  forward  to  teil 
what  I  always  knew,  because  I  despair  of  finding  out  more." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  I  doa't  know  how  far  I  ought  to 
listen  to  all  this.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  like,  to  a  magistrate,  and 
whatever  he  orders  me  to  do  in  the  matter  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do. 
I  recollect  Sir  Cha-'lcs  Home  made  a  wonderful  fuss  about  the  finding 
of  that  body,  and  thai  it  was  a  cu  rent  opiniou  among  the  police  that 
he  ready  knew  toriiethin;/  about  it,  and  had  himself  secured  the  hand- 
kerchief, or  caused  it  to  be  secaied  hy  some  one.  The  whole  afiair 
visibly  affected  him,  alth.m-jh,  beyond  Lis  own  extraordinary  conduct, 
there  was  no  evidence  affecting  hun." 

But  there  will  be  now.    I  likewise  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of 
Abraham  Benn,  in  the  fields  near  Hendou." 
"  Inde.:d !    Upon  what  evidence  I" 
"  I  saw  him." 
"  You  saw  him !" 
"  I  did." 

"  Then,  I  tell  you  what  —it  strikes  me  move  iorcibiy  than  evet  It  did 
— and  that's  saying  a  great  deal — that  your  name  is  George  Home,  and 
you  are  cousin  to  this  Sir  Charles  ?" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  George,  with  sudden  vehemence—''  you  are 
right.    I  am  that  deeply-injured  man,  and  I  will  yet  have  my  revenge 
j  — such  revenge  as  shall  adorn  a  tale,  if  it  point  no  moral.    Yes,  1  will 
j  have  revenge !" 

j  '*  You  had  better  not  tell  that  to  the  magistrate,  who  may  think  it  all 
:  revenge,  and  scarcely  listen  to  you.  Indeed,  I  much  doubt  if  your  un- 
j  supported  testimony  will  suflice  much  against  Sir  Charles  Home." 

"  I  shall  have  a  powerful  witness  in  his  own  fears.    Accuse  Sii 
'  Charles  Home  b.oadly  of  murder,  and  if  he  look  not  consc'oiis  guilt,  I 
j  know  him  not.    Look  on  this.    The  very  sight  of  it  will  fieeze  his 
I  blood,  and  render  him  incapable  of  denial.    He  in  as  likely,  ay,  and 
'  much  more  so,  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  howl  for  mercy,  as  to  deny  that 
]  he  has  dabbled  his  soul  in  blood." 
I     As  he  spoke,  George  Home  dragged  from  his  pocket  the  yellow  hand- 
kerchief that  had  been  around  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  his  manner 
betrayed  so  much  wildness  and  ferocity,  that  the  officer,  accustomed  as  . 
he  was  to  all  sorts  of  characters,  shrunk  back  involuntarily  a  pace  or 
two  from  before  the  flashing  eyes  of  George  Home. 
"  You  .secured  that  handkerchief,  then?'"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  and  the  head  with  it.    I  can  produce  both  when  requisite, 
The  one  will  help  to  vouch  for  the  other." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  afiair.  Come  along  at  once,  and 
we  will  hear  what  a  magistrate  sajs  to  it.  I  dare  not  now,  if  I  could, 
keep  to  myself  what  you  have  UAd  me  ;  so  the  matter  had  better  Ixs 
gone  on  with  at  once.    Come  al  ng — come  along." 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  George.  "  So  that  I  have  my  revenge,  I  car« 
not.    I  am  ready." 

They  left  at  once,  and  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Bow-street  po- 
lice court  resided  no  further  off  t'-an  in  Henrietta-sireet,  Cn vent- garden, 
they  were  soon  at  his  door,  where  the  officer  knocked,  and  requested  an 
interview  with  the  ofilcial  personage,  a  request  which,  coining  from 
him,  was  at  once  acceded  to,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  George 
Heme  found  himself  in  a  handsome  drawing  reom,  awaiting  t..e  appear- 
j  ance  of  the  magistrate  who  was  to  take  the  first  step  t  wards  bringing 
the  criminal  and  unhappy  Sir  Chatles  to  jvistice— that  justice  which  he 
had  successfully  eluded  for  so  many  years,  although  stained  with  thi 
most  atrocious  crioies. 

The  magistrate  did  not  at  first  see  George  when  ho  came  into  the 
room,  and  addressed  the  officer  only ;  but  the  latter,  nevertheless,  said, 
pointing  to  his  campanion, — 

"  There  is  one,  sir,  who  has  a  charge  of  murder  to  prefer." 
"  Ii.deed  1" 

"  Yes,"  -aid  George  Home,  stepping  forward,  and  allowing  the  folds 
of  his  cloak  to  fall  back.  "  My  name  is  George  Hone.  I  come  here  to 
accuse  Sir  Chirles  Home,  my  cousin,  of  two  murders." 

The  magi  trate  looked  astonished,  and,  ringing  the  bell,  he  said, — 
"  I  will  send  for  my  clerk,  if  you  please.    Tnis  la  a  serious  matter; 
unless  " 

He  paused,  and  glanced  In  Gfco'ge  Home's  face;  who,  immediately 
divining  what  he  meant,  filled  up  the  sentence  himself  by  saying, — 

'*  Unless  I  am  a  madman,  you  would  odd.  I  have  suffered  enough 
to  make  me  one,  but  I  am  sane,  and  know  well  what  I  am  about." 

"  Very  well.  Pray  wait  uwtil  my  clerk  comes.  Is  Mr.  Freeman  in 
the  house,  John  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"  Then  tell  him  to  come  here  immediately.  Luckily  my  clerk  has 
not  left,  and  I  can  take  any  depositions  you  have  to  offer,  sir." 

In  a  few  moments  the  clerk  made  his  appearance,  and  the  magistrate 
then  sitting  down,  said, — 

"  You  have  no  objectiou  to  be  sworn,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  None.    I  will  swear." 

The  magistrate  himself  proceeded  to  administer  the  oath,  which 
George  Home  took  without  the  least  symptom  of  reluctance  or  emotion. 
He  had  fully  wrought  himself  up  to  the  matter,  and  not  even  a  solemn 
appeal  to  Heaven  in  favour  of  the  falsehoods  he  was  about  to  utter, 
could  deter  him.  Moreover,  he,  by  a  specious  kind  of  reasoning,  affected 
to  make  himself  believe,  that  as  he  had  no  moral  doubt  Sir  Charles  was 
guilty  of  the  murders  he  laid  to  his  charge,  the  means  by  which  he  was 
convicted  mattered  not  much,  so  long  as  that  end  was  answered. 
*'  Now,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  your  name  and  calling  2" 
"  My  name  is  George  Home.  Calling  I  have  none.  Some  years 
since — now  nearly  fifteen,  in  fact — I  had  occasion  to  see  the  Jew,  whose 
murder  must  be  fresh  in  your  recollection,  and  who  was  named 
Abraham  Benn.  It  was  about  one  week  before  his  own  death,  and  he 
said  to  me, — 

"  '  George  Home,  I  cannot  sleep  o'  nights.  My  rest  is  disturbed  by 
frightful  visions.  There  has  been  murder  done  here.'  The  old  man 
trembled  excessively,  and,  after  some  pressing,  he  informed  me  that  he 
and  Sir  Charles  Home  had,  together,  murdered  a  man  in  that  house. 
He  further  added  that  the  body  was  concealed  beneath  the  flooring  of 
a  particular  room  he  mentioned,  and  that  tied  round  the  head  was  a 
yellow  silk  handkerchief,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Home,  on  which  was 
his  name. 

"  Having  made  to  me  this  revelation,  the  old  man  seemed  easier  in 
his  mind,  and  added, — 

"  '  You  know  now  a  secret  that  will  bring  Sir  Charles  Home  at  any 
time  to  the  gallows.  I  think  my  own  end  is  near,  and  I  much  suspect 
foul  play  at  his  hands.' 

"  I  was  then  m  the  greatest  poverty.  The  Jew  assisted  me  with  a 
trifle,  and  promised  to  bring  me  more  to  a  wretched  house  near  Hendon, 
where  I  and  my  family  had  found  a  temporary  refuge.  My  wife  died  in 
that  place,  only,  I  believe,  escaping  by  death  from  the  savage  perse- 
cution of  Sir  Charles  Home,  who  came  there  to  renevr  solicitations  that 
had  already  nearly  driven  her  to  distraction.  He  and  the  Jew  met.  I 
was  nearly  mad — hovering,  in  fact,  upon  the  confines  of  insanity ;  but 
I  saw  him  murder  the  Jew,  for  I  was  lurking  near  the  spot." 

"  You  saw  him?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  kill  the  Jew,  and  I  heard  him  exult  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  got  so  easily  rid  of  a  dangerous  person  to  his  peace." 

George  Home  paused,  and  the  magistrate  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  he  said, — 

"  I  doubt  if  the  evidence  you  offer  be  sufficient  to  convict;  but  Sir 
Charles  Home  is  too  much  interested  in  it  to  refuse  his  attendance  be- 
fore me,  even  without  compulsion." 

"  He  will  take  to  flight,"  said  George,  "  upon  the  least  symptom  of 
the  charge  being  breathed  against  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  guilty, 
and  will  escape,  unless  the  promptest  measures  are  taken  for  his  ap- 
prehension." 

"  But  we  can  take  precautions." 

"  Sir,"  cried  George  Home,  I  make  certain  depositions  before 
you,  on  oath,  and  I  apply  for  a  warrant  against  a  certain  party  on  the 
strength  of  those  depositions.  If  you  will  not  or  cannot  grant  it,  1  must 
go  elsewhere." 

"  Does  Sir  Charles  Home  reside  within  my  jurisdiction?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  officer:  and  ther»  leaning  over  to  the  magistrate  he 
added,  in  a  low  tone, — "  I  know  of  the  finding  a  dead  body,  with  a 
yellow  handkerchief  around  its  head,  and  Sir  Charles  Home's  conduct 
upon  the  occasion  was,  at  least,  rather  more  than  suspicious." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes,  sir.    The  whole  circumstances  were  very  extraordinary,  and 
certainly  deserve  careful  investigation." 
"  Do  you  think  this  man  sane?" 

"  I  do,  certainly.  He  is  an  eccentric  character,  but  1  believe  him 
perfectly  sane."  , 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  a  warrant,  which,  of  course,  execute  as  quietly 
as  you  can.  The  case  must  come  publicly  before  me  to-morrow,  and  if 
Sir  Charles  Home  is  innocent,  it  is  a  very  hard  case  for  him."  Then 
turning  to  George  Home,  the  magistrate  added, — "  I  shall  grant  a  war- 
rant, and,  I  trust,  we  shall  see  you,  without  fail,  to-moriow  morning  at 
Jhe  police  court." 

"  Fail !"  cried  George — "  fail!  Alive  or  dead  I  shall  be  there — alive 
or  deadl" 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


The  greatest  secret  of  writing  well  is  to  know  and  feel  what  we  are 
Writing  about. 


THE  RESCUE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 
Alas,  what  lofty  devotion  —  what  blissful  recollections  —  what  high 
hopes — what  unsullied  love — what  pure  afiection — what  ardent  pa- 
triotism— has  been  swallowed  up  by  thee,  thou  unrelenting  past ! 

Anon. 

"  O,  MOTHER,  they  are  coming — they  are  coming  !"  shouted  little 
Maria  Hazlewood,  as  she  c§me  flying  into  the  apartment  where  her  mo-\ 
ther  and  sister  were  preparing  tea  :  her  dark  hair  floating  loose  around 
her  white  neck — her  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure— and  her  fine 
countenance  lighted  up  with  animation,  as  she  threw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms. 

"  Who,  my  dear  Maria,  are  coming?"  ' 

"  Why,  brother  Charles  and  Arthur.  I  saw  them  on  the  hill  beyond 
the  river,"  replied  the  happy  girl,  as  she  hastened  down  the  avenue  to  i 
meet  her  brother. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  said  Mrs.  Hazlewood,  as  she  heard  the  welcome 
news ;  and  the  quick  flush  that  passed  over  the  features  of  the  eldest 
sister,  the  beautiful  Ellen,  plainly  told  that  Maria's  intelligence  was  no 
less  agreeable  to  her. 

The  two  last  days  had  been  days  of  fearful  anxiety  with  the  Hazle- 
wood family.  They  had  heard  of  the  conflict  and  victory  of  the  Cowpens 
— the  defeat  and  flight  of  Tarleton's  invincibles,  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  deemed — and  the  part  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington's  troop 
took  in  that  brilliant  affair.  But  in  that  gallant  troop  was  a  son  and  a 
friend ;  and  was  it  not  probable  that  among  the  brave  men  who  had 
sealed  the  victory  with  their  blood,  Charles  or  Arthur  had  fallen  ? 

Captain  H.izlewood  had  early  enlisted  with  all  his  heart  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  disastrous  attack  on 
Savannah.  He  left  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Charles,  who,  although 
scarcely  twenty,  inherited  his  father's  spirit,  and  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  bravest  in  Washington's  daring  band— 
the  dark-eyed  Ellen,  now  sixteen,  and  Maria,  a  bright,  innocent,  playful 
creature,  five  years  of  age. 

When  the  British  army  threatened  the  occupation  of  Charleston, 
Capt.  Hazlewood's  family  removed  to  their  plantation,  on  the  main 
branch  of  the  Santee,  about  forty  miles  above  Camden.  If  their  re- 
sidence here  was  marked  with  few  appe^irances  of  that  splendour  and 
wealth  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  city,  it  was  worthy  of 
the  amiable  family  that  made  it  their  home. 

The  neat,  low,  Avhite  buildings,  rose  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  highway,  on  an  eminence  covered  with  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  the 
wild  grape  vines  Avhich  threw  their  luxuriant  tendrils  from  one  to  the 
other,  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  converted  the  carriage  way  that  led 
from  the  gate,  to  a  continued  bower. 

From  the  house,  through  the  opening  trees,  might  be  seen  the  hills  of 
Santee,  the  meandering  Catawba,  and,  at  a  little  distance  below,  the 
road  that  led  to  the  low  country  as  it  descended  a  hill,  and  ciossed  tbe| 
plain  and  river,  in  front  of  the  buildings. 

At  this  hour  the  sun  threw  its  last  rays  over  the  successive  ranges  of 
blue  hills  that  rose  in  the  west — the  river  lay  in  the  vale  like  a  broken 
thread  of  silver, — now  hid  by  the  sycamores  and  red  cedars  that  fringed 
its  banks,  and  now  sparkling  in  the  bright  rays.  The  low,  soft,  soothing 
tones  of  the  wood  dove,  and  the  clear,  magical  notes  of  the  mocking 
bird,  mingled  in  sweet  concert  in  the  oak,  locust,  and  magnolias,  that 
surrounded  the  mansion,  and  every  thing  seemed  combined  to  present  a 
picture  of  perfect  quietness  and  beauty. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  Ellen  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hazle- 
wood, alarmed  at  the  paleness  of  her  daughter,  who  had  been  watching 
with  intense  interest  the  two  horsemen  as  they  crossed  the  plain,  and 
were  now  ascending  the  eminence  on  foot,  with  the  delighted  Maria, 
laughing  and  prattling  between  them. 

"  It  is  Charles,  but  not  Arthur,"  replied  Ellen,  as  she  turned  away 
from  the  window  to  conceal  an  emotion  she  could  not  suppress.  But 
there  was  little  time  for  explanation  or  conjecture,  as  at  that  instant  the 
door  opened,  and  Ellen  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  her  brother;  while 
his  mother  shed  tears  of  joy,  as  he  pressed  her  hand. 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Cornet 
Clillord,  a  British  officer,"  said  Charles,  as  te  led  the  stranger  forward. 

"  And  ycur  prisoner,  you  ought  to  have  added,"  said  Cliflbrd,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  returned  the  salutation  of  ]\Irs.  Hazlewood. 

Charles  did  not  notice  the  remark,  for  at  the  instant  he  was  whis- 
pering something  in  Ellen's  ear,  which  covered  her  face  with  blushes, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  removed  an  immense  weight  from  her  bosom, 
and  restored  her  usual  sprightly  cheerfulness. 

"  Charles,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  arm  ?"  inquired  Maria,  as  she 
clung  around  her  brother's  neck  ;  and  Ellen  at  that  moment  saw  that 
his  left  arm  was  suspended  in  a  military  sash. 

"  A  scratch  from  such  a  weapon  as  that,"  he  cajrelessly  replied,  point- 
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ing  to  his  sabre  that  hung  against  the  wall. 


A  mere  accident  that  I 


soldiers  are  every  day  liable  to,  and  which  might  have  been  naucli 
worse." 

"  I  must  be  satisf.ed  the  wound  is  not  severe,"  said  Mrs.  Ha/lewood. 

"  I  appeal  to  ray  friend  here  who  made  it,"  answered  the  young  sol- 
dier, with  a  smile,  while  a  shudder  ran  over  the  ladies  as  they  glanced 
at  Clifford. 

"  A  mere  flesh  wound,  and  is  doing  well,  I  assure  you,"  was  the  re- 
ply to  Charles's  appeal. 

"  Is  that  man  your  friend  ?"  inquired  Maria,  seriously.  "  If  he 
could  strike  you  with  his  sword,  he  shall  never  be  my  friend." 

"  My  sister  does  not  understand  the  casuistry  of  war ;  or'' perceive, 
that  because  men  are  sometimes  enemies,  there  is  no  necessity  for  their 
being  always  so,"  said  Hazlewood  to  the  officer. 

"  She  is  quite  pardonable,"  replied  Clifford,  as  he  kissed  the  reluctant 
girl;  then  pulling  off  a  handkerchief  that  was  tied  around  his  head — 
said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  deep  sabre  gash  in  it, — "  you  must  allow,  my 
sweet  girl,  that  since  your  brother  cut  this,  he  is  at  least  as  bad  as  I  am." 

"  No;  you  a'e  a  royalist,  and  an  enemy  to  my  country,  and  my  bro- 
ther is  not,"  answered  Maria. 

"  Rebel  to  the  very  core  !"  said  Clifford,  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  he  re- 
leased the  girl  from  his  arms,  and  the  conversation  was  turned  into 
another  channel. 

The  fatigue  of  the  day,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived, made  it  necessary  for  Clifford  to  retire  at  an  early  hour,  and  left 
Charles  at  liberty  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  that  olhcer  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  their  meeting  at  the  Cow- 
pens,  and  the  desperate  conflict  that  ensued — the  wound  he  himself  re- 
ceived, and  the  manner  in  which  he  fortunately  disabled,  disarmed,  and 
made  him  a  prisoner. 

"  And  why  has  he  come  here  w'.th  you  ?"  asked  Ellen 

"  Becaase  he  was  not  exchanged  ;  and  as  there  was  a  probability  that 
I  should  be  unfit  for  service  a  month  or  ivro,  he  chose,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  retreat  of  the  army,  to  come  home  with  me  on  his  parole  of 
honour,  I  being  security  for  his  appearance." 

"  I  do  not  like  him,  I  can  see  in  his  countenance  that  he  Ijates  our 
cause  and  country ;  I  wish  he  had  not  come  here." 

"  I  know,  sister,"  said  Charles,  as  he  gaily  tapped  his  sister's  cheek, 
"  that  you  would  much  rather  have  seen  Arthur;  but  he  is  in  tlic  pur- 
suit of  glory  and  fame,  and  when  he  has  acquired  enough,  he  too  shall 
come  and  see  my  Ellen." 

A  deep  blush,  which  suffused  with  crimson  the  countenance  of  the 
beautiful  Ellen,  was  all  the  reply  she  made  to  her  sportive  brother. 

A  week,  a  month  passed  away.  The  wound  in  the  head  of  the  royal 
officer  was  healed,  and  he  was  able  to  join  in  all  the  amusements  which 
Charles  projeeted  in  and  out  of  doors. 

To  a  commanding  appearance,  Cornet  Cliflbrd  added  a  winning  man- 
ner, which,  when  he  chose,  he  could  mingle  with  the  attractive  frank- 
ness of  a  soldier,  and  even  the  republican  Maria  began  to  regard  him 
with  less  dislike  than  she  at  first  felt. 

By  carefully  avoiding  all  mention  of  topics  that  might  give  pain,  he 
succeeded  In  securing  the  favourable  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hazlewood  ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  please,  there  was  one  of  the  family  that 
continued  to  regard  him  with  distrust  and  aversion.  That  one  was  tbe 
lovely  Ellen,  who  could  not  help  fancying  that  through  the  polished 
and  gentlemanlike  exterior  he  assumed,  she  could  discover  traces  of  the 
unprincipled  villain,  the  profligate  libertine. 

Though  he  strove  with  all  the  art  of  which  he  was  master  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  upon  her  heart,  to  his  mortification  he  found  she 
was  invulnerable,  and  while  he  was  in  his  heart  cherisliing  the  most 
dishonourable  intentions,  he  found  himself  more  and  more  fascinated  by 
her  charms. 

Still  there  was  in  his  language,  and  in  his  eye,  that  which  alarmed 
Ellen,  and  induced  her,  while  she  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible,  to 
hint  her  dislike  to  her  brother. 

"Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  this  royalist,"  said  Charles  ;  "  to 
speak,  aye,  or  think  disrespectfully  of  you,  or  to  you,  shall  be  as  much 
as  his  head  is  worth." 

Clifford  was  a  man  too  well  versed  in  duplicity,  to  excite  needless 
alarm,  whatever  black  designs  he  might  meditate.  The  younger  son  of 
a  respectable  English  family,  he  had  chosen  the  army  for  a  profession, 
and  attached  to  the  lif,'ht  troops  under  I'arleton,  none  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery,  or  his  unbounded  licentiousness. 

From  the  moment  he  saw  the  beautiful  Ellen  Hazlewood,  he  had 
marked  her  for  his  victim,  and  his  resolution  did  not  falter  when  he 
•aw  she  was  the  pride  of  her  brother,  and  the  loved  one  of  all  around 
her.  He  knew  that  he  was  disliked  by  her,  and  he  exulted  in  the 
thought,  that  while  he  humbled  the  proud  girl,  a  deep  blow  would  be 
•truck  at  the  happiness  of  some  of  the  sturdiest  rebels  in 
Tarotina  In  the  midst  of  his  plans,  however,  he  received  a  notice 
hii  exchange,  and  a  summons  to  join  Lord  llawdon  at  Camden. 


Charles,  although  his  arm  was  not  entirely  healed,  was  unwilling  at 
the  prospect  of  active  service  to  remain  idle,  and  soon  after  Clifford  de-^ 
p:.rted,  hastened  to  join  his  corps  under  Washington. 

In  the  rapid  succession  of  marches,  and  counter  marches,  skirmishes 
and  battles  that  ensued,  Clifford,  though  he  did  not  forget  the  prize  ho 
was  determined  to  possess,  found  no  time  for  maturing  his  projects  ;  and 
a  blow  from  the  sabre  of  another  of  Washington's  troopers,  at  the  hard 
fought  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs,  at  once  banished  the  recollection  of 
Ellen,  and  everything  else,  from  his  head,  for  a  while. 

In  that  struggle  Colonel  Washington  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  and,  in  a  furious  onset  to  rescue  him,  young 
Hazle wood's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  his 
superior,  by  being  made  prisoner. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  Clifford  recovered  his  reason,  and 
found  that  Charles  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  his  power,  his  joy  was  un- 
bounded ;  for,  by  having  him  at  his  disposal,  he  felt  certain  of  being 
able  to  subdue  the  high- souled  and  virtuous  Ellen  ;  and  the  breathing 
time  the  royal  army  enjoyed  after  that  battle,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  putting  his  nefarious  plans  in  a  train  of  execution. 

Tarleton,  who  joniprehended  tbe  nature  of  iiis  designs,  if  not  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan,  granted  him  permission  to  leave  the  army  for  a  few 
days,  and  with  two  tory  citizens  of  the  state  for  his  instruments,  he  de- 
parted in  disguise  for  the  neighbourhood  of  his  victim. 

Itwaslatcin  the  evening  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  Mrs.  Hazle- 
wood's  door,  and  made  himself  known  as  the  bearer  of  a  message  from 
Charles,  informing  them  that  he  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  was  a 
prisoner,  and  entreating,  as  a  favour,  that  Ellen  would  visit  him  before 
his  death,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  messenger,  he  assured  her 
she  might  do  in  safety. 

The  man  produced  a  passport  from  Cornwallis,  and  played  the  part 
assigned  him  so  well,  that  not  a  suspicion  passed  the  mind  of  Ellen  or 
her  mother;  and  although  she  was  sensible  of  the  dangerous  nature  o<' 
the  undertaking,  her  love  for  her  brother  did  not  permit  her  to  hesitate  ; 
and  as  soon  as  some  refreshments  had  been  provi.'ed  for  the  messenger, 
and  she  had  made  a  few  hurried  preparations,  they  set  out. 

They  had  not  rode  many  miles  before  the  day  began  to  break,  and 
while  they  were  joined  by  another  horseman,  who  appeared  to  be  tra- 
velling the  same  road  with  themselves,  Ellen's  suspicions  were  excited 
hy  the  pains  her  guide  took  to  avoid  those  places  where  their  appearance 
might  have  attracted  notice. 

Some  trifling  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  course  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  forenoon  was  far  advanced,  and  they  paused  for  the  first  time 
at  a  smalf'log  hut  in  a  thick  pine  wood,  that  Ellen's  fears  were  con- 
verted into  reality,  by  the  appearance  of  the  detested  Clifford  to  assist 
her  in  alighting. 

Ellen  rejected  his  offered  hand,  and  entered  the  hut.  A  chill  of  hor- 
ror passed  over  her  as  she  saw,  from  its  desolate  appearance,  that  it 
was  uninhabited,  and  the  full  conviction  that  she  was  in  the  power  of  a 
villain,  flashed  upon  her  mind. 

"  Where  is  my  brother  ?"  demanded  Ellen,  turning  to  Clifford. 

"  Your  brother  is  not  here,  but  you  shall  scon  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him,  and  that  too,  safe  and  well." 

"  Safe  and  well !"  repeated  Ellen,  fixing  a  searching  look  on  the  royal 
oflicer,  who  met  it  unmoved. 

"  Yes,  dearest  Ellen,  both,  though  a  prisoner.  Forgive  me,  Ellen," 
he  continued,  as  he  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  "  if  to  obtain  the  com- 
pany of  one  I  shall  ever  love,  I  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  stra- 
tagem ;  and  allow  me  to  hope  the  sight  of  your  brother  will  not  be  the 
less  welcome,  because  obtained  through  my  means." 

"  My  brother  needs  not  my  presence  under  such  circumstances,  and 
I  must  insist  upon  being  permitted  to  return  immediately  to  my  home," 
replied  the  undaunted  girl. 

"  No,  Miss  Hazlewood,  I  cannot  part  with  you  so  easily;  but  you 
may  rely  upon  the  word  of  an  officer,  and  a  gentleman,  that  in  the  camp 
of  his  majesty's  troops,  you  shall  be  perfectly  safe." 

Ellen's  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
proceed;  and  while  treated  with  much  respect  by  Clifford,  she  trembled 
for  the  result.  Once  with  her  brother,  she  deternuned  to  appeal  to 
Clifford's  superiors,  confident  tliey  would  never  reluse  protection  to  in- 
nocence, or  fail  to  deliver  her  from  the  power  of  a  man  she  believed  ca- 
pablejof  any  enormity. 

During  the  journey,  and  after  their  arrival  at  the  little  village  in 
Avhich  the  royal  army  was  encamped,  Clifford  saw  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  make  Ellen's  situation  as  agreeable  as  possible,  although  it 
was  easy  for  her  to  see  that  she  was  under  the  strictest  surveillance. 
She  found  her  brother  not  only  a  prisoner,  but,  to  her  surprise,  in  close 
custody;  and  when  she  remonstrated  with  Clifford  on  the  subject,  and 
reminded  hiui  of  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  when  in  her  brother's 
power,  he  answered,  that  circumstances  he  could  not  then  explain,  ren- 
dered such  a  measure  necessary.  She  was  not  permitted  to  see  him,  ex^-l 
cept  in  the  presence  of  Clifford,  or  one  of  the  guard. 
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Though  Clifford  had  now  succeeded  iti  getting  Ellen  within  his 
dutches,  the  difficulties  in  his  way  he  found  were  not  all  overcome. 
She  refused  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  his  fine-spun  falsehoods — she 
treated  his  professions  of  love  with  contempt,  ^nd  his  offers  of  marriage 
with  indignant  silence. 

The  building  in  which  Clifford  resided,  and  which  served  as  a  prison 
for  both  Charles  and  Ellen,  was  at  a  little  distance  from  any  other,  al- 
though considerably  within  the  line  of  sentries  and  outposts  around  the 
British  camp. 

There  was  a  fine  garden  attached  to  it,  and  in  this,  as  a  mark  of  par- 
ticuLir  favour,  Ellen,  accompanied  by  her  female  attendant,  was  allowed 
to  walk ;  the  high  picketted  fence  being  deemed  a  sufficient  security 
against  any  attempts  at  escape. 

One  mild  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Ellen  and  her  servant 
observed  aa  old  woman  on  the  outside  of  the  garden,  who  appealed  to  be 
waiting  their  nea'er  approach. 

It's  Peggy  M' Parian,"  said  the  girl,  as  Ellen  inquired  whether  she 
knew  her ;  "  aud  she  lives  by  furnishing  the  officers  of  his  majesty  with 
such  vegetables  as  they  will  purchase  and  she  can  procure." 

As  they  came  up  to  the  enclosure,  Ellen  perceived  she  had  some 
clusters  of  wild  flowers  and  sweet  smelling  herbs  which  she  offered  to 
sell  to  them. 

In  the  one  which,  in  consideration  of  a  few  pence,  she  handed  to 
Miss  Hazlewood,  the  latter  observed  her  slip  a  small  piece  of  paper; 
and  while  the  eyes  of  the  attendant  were  directed  another  way  by  the 
woman,  Ellen  managed  to  read  as  follows  . — 

"  You  are  in  the  power  of  a  villain,  but  despair  not — your  motions 
are  watche.l  by  those  who  will  save  you  at  every  hazard  ;  trust  in 
Heaven,  be  firm,  and  you  arc  safe." 

Ttiis  scrap  of  paper  wf.s  signed  "  A.  L.,"  and,  with  emotions  which 
almost  overcame  her,  Ellen,  having  first  flung  the  woman  another  piece 
of  money,  and  toll  her  when  she  had  any  thing  else  to  sell  she  should 
be  glad  to  see  her,  she  followed  the  attendant  to  the  house.  She  found 
CliSbrd  within,  wlio  lequested  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her. 
Ellen  seated  herselt  in  silence. 

"  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings  at  this 
time,"  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  near  her;  "  you  have  not,  I  pre- 
sume, seen  your  brother  to-day  ?" 

"  No :  he  told  me  yesterday  that  he  was  to  appear  before  a  court 
martial  as  a  matter  of  form,  preparatory  to  his  discharge  from  confine- 
ment, and  I  have  been  hourly  expecting  to  be  called  to  him." 

"-You  remember  that  your  brother  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Charles- 
ton, and  made  a  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  that  city  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly  well." 

"  You  may  aiso  remember  that,  after  remaining  in  the  royal  camp  for 
some  time,  and  gaining  all  the  information  possible,  he  forfeited  his 
parole  of  honour,  and,  by  bribing  the  sentry,  made  his  escape." 

"  I  remember  no  such  thing,  nor  do  I  believe  Charles  would  have 
been  guilty  of  so  dishonourable  an  act,"  replied  Ellen,  with  spirit. 

Clifford  was  unmoved. 

"  You  have  not,  my  dear  Ellen,  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Much  as  [  respect  your  brother's  bravery 
and  honour,  I  am  compelled,  by  the  decision  of  the  court  martial,  to  be- 
lieve the  charge  was  correct." 

"  Chailes  wi.l  defend  his  honour  with  his  life,"  said  Ellen. 

"  In  the  fleid  he  undoubtedly  would  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  there 
is  little  chance  of  hi.i  ever  again  joining  his  rebel  countrymen." 

"  What  am  I  to  underntand  by  these  words?"  said  Ellen,  turning  pale. 

"  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  would  willingly  avoid  explanation; 
but," — he  hesita-ed. 

"  Keep  me  not  in  suspense— I  can  bear  the  worst,"  eagerly  inter- 
rupted Ellen. 

"  You  must  be  sensible,  my  dear  girl,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  such  a 
violati  )n  of  the  laws  of  war  could  not  be  overlooked ;  the  fortune  of  war 
threw  your  brother  into  our  hands,  as  well  as  several  others  equally  cul- 
pable. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  example ;  lots  were  cast, 
aud  it  tell  upon  your  brother." 

"And  the  renalty  is  death!"  said  Ellen,  in  a  voice  which  emotion 
rendered  scarcely  audible. 

"  It  is." 

"  O  my  mother !"  was  all  that  the  distressed  girl  could  utter  for  some 
minutes.  At  last  she  collected  strehgth  to  inquire  whether  there 
no  hjpe  for  him. 

"  I  fear  not,"  wa^;  the  reply.  "  'i'hc  case  is  clear,  and  it  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  an  example  is  itidispcnsable,  though  all  regret  that 
it  should  have  fallen  oh  so  young  and  gallant  an  oiHcer  as  I-ieut.  Ha;?le- 
wood." 

"You  can  save  him— you  will  save  him— you  will  not  sec  him  die 
for  such  a  trifle — remember  he  saved  your  life." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Clifford,  coldly,  "  that  all  my  influence 
has  already  been  exerted  in  his  favour,  but  in  vain." 


*•  Do  not  despair — plead  for  his  sake — for  my  mother's — for  my  ©wn 
— they  cannot  refuse  to  hear  you." 

"  Though  I  fear  it  will  be  useleiss,  I  shall  comply  with  your  wishes, 
but  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that,  if  I  am  successful,  you  will  grant 
me  one  favour  -  one  request." 

"Ask  anything — anything  consistent  with  honour — anything  a 
sister's  love,  a  sister's  gratitude  can  perform,  and  it  shall  be  done,"  ex- 
claimed the  fair  girl,  in  breathless  eagerness. 

"  It  is  said  in  few  words ;  you  must  consent  to  be  mine  !" 

Ellen,  in  the  earnestness  of  her  entreaty,  had  drawn  towards  him — 
her  graceful  neck  wajs  bent  forwards — her  dark  eyes,  in  wliich  tears 
were  trembling,  were  fixed — fixed  anxiously  upon  Clifford,  to  catch  the 
least  words  of  hope  he  might  utter;  but  when  s'ue  heard  his  reply  she 
recoiled,  as  though  she  had  suddenly  trod  upon  a  rattlesnake,  andwit'i 
a  shudder  exclainied — "  Never,  never  !" 

"  Ellen,"  said  Clifford,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  indifference,  "  in  thi 
affair  I  shall  not  attempt  to  influence  your  feelings — you  will  see  youi. 
brother,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  he  lives  or  dies."  So 
saying  he  left  her,  and  she  was  soon  summoned  to  the  chamber  in 
which  Charles  was  conlined. 

The  sentinel  who  was  stationed  at  the  door  had,  it  was  evident,  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  for  he  allowed  Ellen  to  pass  without  a  question 
— and,  while  the  door  was  bolted  behind  her,  she  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  Charles,  and  pressed  to  his  bosom. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  I  must  die.  The  influence  of  a  few  cowardly 
tories  has  been  too  much  for  innocence  ;  and,  though  I  would  willingly 
have  lived  for  the  sake  of  ray  mother,  my  sis.ers,  my  country, — yet, 
thank  Heaven,  1  fear  not  death." 
!  Ellen's  heart  sunk  within  her  ;  she  could  not  see  a  brother  so  young, 
j  so  full  of  bright  hopes  and  high  expectations,  go  down  to  the  grave, 
when  by  sacrificing  herself  she  could  save  him  to  her  family  and  her 
country.  Her  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  "  No,  Charles,  you 
must  not,  you  shall  not  die — another  victim  will  be  found." 

Charles  looked  her  wildly  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would 
read  her  inmost  soul.  "  Accursed  wretch  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  see  th* 
whole.  That  villain,  Clifford,  has  procured  my  condemnation,  and 
thinks,  by  playing  with  my  love  of  life,  to  obtain  you  on  his  own  terms 
— but  I  would  sooner  be  drawn  in  quarters,  than  live  to  see  you  the 
slave,  the  wife,  of  that  vile  man." 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  brother,  talk  so  wildly ;  you  know  not  what  a- 
sister's  love  will  enable  her  to  endure;  think  of  your  mother." 

"  Not  another  word,  Ellen,  if  you  love  me ;  my  mmd  is  made  up ;  if 
they  choose  to  put  me  ta  death,  God  will  avenge  my  blood ;  and  my 
friends  I  leave  to  the  care  of  Heaven.  That  hypocrite  dared  to  hint 
to  me  the  terms  on  which  my  life  might  be  spared — they  were  rejected 
with  disdain — they  will  ever  be  rejected." 

The  distressed  girl  was  aware  that  expostulation  was  useless ;  she 
could  only  pray  that  Heaven  would  avert  the  threatened  evil ;  and  the 
hour  having  expired,  she  was  summoned  by  the  sentry  to  leave  the 
chamber. 

"  I  shall  see  you  once  more,"  said  Charles,  as  he  kissed  his  sister, 
and  led  her  to  the  door ;  "  and  then,  at  to-morrow's  sunset,  I  shall  show 
them  how  a  rebel  can  die." 

Ellen,  at  a  late  hour,  retired  to  a  room,  but  not  to  sleep ;  and,  after 
passing  the  night  in  framing  a  thousand  resolutions  to  save  her  bro- 
ther, she  arose  early  in  the  morning  to  refresh  her  wearied  spirits  by  a 
walk  in  her  favourite  garden.  The  sun  was  rising  clear  and  bright ;  all 
the  various  and  confused  sounds  of  a  large  encampment,  the  rattle  of 
drums,  the  neigliing  of  chargers,  the  hasty  galloping  of  horses,  and  thfl 
march  of  guards  to  relieve  the  out-posts,  all  mingled  at  once,  and  gave 
an  air  of  life  and  activity  to  the  scene,  that  ill  accorded  with  the  state 
of  dejection  mider  which  Ellen  laboured.  Gladly  would  she  have  met 
the  old  woman  again,  that  she  might  have  communicated  to  her  the 
perilous  situation  of  her  brother ;  but  she  too,  Ellen  thought,  had  der 
serted  her,  and  again  she  summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  meet  the  evils 
she  considered  inevitable. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  detested  Clifford  entered  Ellen's 
apartment,  and  seating  himself,  inquired  whether  she  had  made  • 
decision  on  his  proposal. 

"  My  brother  has,"  she  answered,  for  her  tongue  refused  to  utter  • 
word  from  which  might  be  ijiferred  an  unwillingness  to  save  her 
brother,  whatever  might  be  the  price. 

"  Very  well,  and  what  says  he  ?" 

"  He  refuses  life  on«uch  terms." 

"Obstinate  fooll"  exclaimed  Clifibrd,  forgetting  his  usual  coolnesi 
and  caution  ;  "  he  may  die  if  he  chooses,  but  it  shall  avail  you  nothing ; 
yes,  he  shall  die  to-night,  and  before  to-morrow's  sun  rises  you  a» 
mine,  and  that  on  my  own  terms — remember,  it  will  be  my  own  terms. " 

Ellen  trembled  when  she  saw  the  expression  of  ferocious  licentious'- 
ness  his  countenance  assumed;  but  she  replied  not.  Her  eyes  were 
downcast,  her  head  was  bowed  on  her  white  hand;  and  when,  after  a 
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moment,  as  she  heard  the'dooTclose,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  wiped  ,     The  remainder  of  our  narrative  may  easily  be  conjectured,  ^o 
avrav  the  tears  that  almost  bUnded  her,  to  her  great  relief  she  saw  that   sooner  had  the  surrender  of  Cornw^illis  secured  the  independence  ot 
was  left  alone  i  America,  than  Charles  and  Arthur  hastened  to  the  happy  quiet  of  their 

Never,  to  Ellen  and  Charles,  did  a  day  appear  to  haste  away  with  1  home,  where  the  union  of  the  high-minded  and  heroic  Lee,  with  the 
such  fearful  rapidity;  and,  as  the  evening  came  on,  the  latter  could  I  beautiful  and  constant  Ellen  Hazlewood,  united  m  still  closer  ties  these 
plalnJv  !iee  f  om  his  window  the  preparations  making  for  his  execution.  I  respectable  families.  Happy  in  the  love  and  respect  ot  all  arouna 
It  was  an  inexpressibly  bitter  moment.  Life,  with  its  ten  thousand  (  them— with  a  consciousness  that  the  smiles  of  an  approving  Heaven 
charms— the  claims  of  his  mother  and  sisters— and,  more  than  all,  1  were  over  them— Arthur  and  Ellen  long  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  of  his  country,— came  over  his  mind  with  such  painful  distinct- ;  their  country  free  and  prosperous;  and  m  the  bliss  of  the  present, 
ness.  that  he  wept;  and,  had  Ellen  then  repeated  her  offer  that  she  had  '  forgot  the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  past. 

made,  he  might  have  lived.    It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  and  the   

proud  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  reliance  on  the  justice  of  his 

country,  enabled  him  to  ri.e  above  his  fear  and  regrets.  ^  WOUD  VOK  THE  **  SONG"  OF  THE  SHIRT." 

The  place  selec:ed  for  his  execution  was  on  tae  verge  of  an  open  > 
pine-wood,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  garden-walls ;  and,  as  the  de-  | 
icending  sun  cast  its  last  yel.ow  rays  on  the  green  tree  tops,  the  roll 
of  the  muffled  drum,  and  the  slow  and  heavy  tread  of  the  troops  that  ■ 
had  drawn  out  for  the  occasion,  announced  to  the  prisoner  that  his  hour  j 
tad  come;  and,  surrounded  by  bayonets,  he  proceeded  to  the  designated  ' 
place.    The  grave  was  already  dug ;  and,  as  it  was  evidently  the  wish 
ol  the  royal  officers  to  make  as  deep  an  impression  as  possible  by  the 
death  of  the  rebel,  however  unjust  his  sentence  might  have  been,  the  : 
ground  was  thronged  by  an  immense  multitude,  both  ot  citizens  and  ; 
soldiers,  who  were  not  on  duty.  j 

When  Charles  arrived,  a  deep  and  supp-essed  murmur  ran  tbroHgh  ' 
the  crowd,  but  this  expression  of  pity  was  instantly  silenced  by  the 
f  uard.    The  file  of  men  was  drawn  up  for  his  execution  ;  a  venerable 
Clergyman  had  administered  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  he  was 
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A  slopseller  sat,  sipping  his  wine, 

Reading  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt ;" 
Perplexed  and  vexed  with  every  line, 

He  seems  with  a  rival  feeling  hurt. 

Quoting  "  In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,' 
He  leapt  from  his  seat  and  seizing  a  harp, 
He  sung,  in  accents  shrill  and  sharp, 

A  word  for  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt :" 


directed  to  kneel  to  meet  his  fate.  To  do  this,  or  to  be  blindfolded, 
young  Hdzlewood  refused  ;  anj,  with  his  arms  folded  on  hi*  bosom, 
stood  motionless  as  a  statue. 

The  fatal  raomenl  had  slroost  arrived,  when  the  gate  of  the  garden  j 
opened,  and  Clifford,  with  the  pale  and  beautiful  Ellen  on  his  arm,  was  , 
observed  approaching.  Passing  through  the  guard,  who  stood  with  their  , 
arms  at  rcbt,  Ellen  no  sooner  saw  Charles  than  sho  threw  herself  into 
his  arras,  and,  with  all  the  passionate  eloquence  which  belongs  to 
woman,  besought  hi-n  to  live. 

"  That  you  may  becon.e  the  slave  and  victim  of  Clifford's  vile  pas-  j 
sions  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  reached  only  her  ear.  | 
"Oh,  God!  no,  never!"  she  hastily  exclaimed;  "  but  when  you  are 

safe,  I  can  die,  and  my  "  i 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Charles,  tenderly  ' 
kissing  he'',  as  he  interrupted  her  words  ;  "  but  I  must  not  hear  them 
no*  :  Heaven  will  bUss  and  keep  you — farewell !"    Then,  releasing  her  : 
arms,  he  turned  to  th?  oificcr  of  the  guard,  and  said,  in  a  voice  as  firm  j 
as  when  in  his  father's  house,  "  I  am  ready  !" 

But  the  feaileis  girl  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and,  placing  i 
herself  between  her  brother  and  the  file  of  men,  declared  she  would  die  ' 
with  him.     It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  remonstrated;  she  was  im-  i 
movable.  I 
"Tear  theia  aj)artl"  c/ied  Cliff.ird,  to  two  or  three  of  his  minions.  | 
"Tear  them  apart  1"  he  sternly  repeated,  as  he  saw  that  reluctance  was  j 
evinced,  and  that  all  around  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  j 
generosity  and  affection  before  them.  j 
The  peremptory  toi;e  in  which  he  spoke  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  ; 
attention  of  some  of  his  followers,  and  the  rough  hands  of  two  or  three 
of  the  soldiers  were  already  on  the  fair  girl,  when  a  sudden  shout  was  i 
heard  oh  the  verge  of  the  wood,  mingled  with  a  scream,  as  the  sentinel  [ 
at  that  place  was  cut  down ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the  terrible  cry  of 
"The  rebels  1 — the  rebels  !"  was  echoed  from  every  quarter.    All  eyes 
were  Instantly  turned  to  a  party  of  horsemen  which  had  brfst  from  the 
■  ood,  and,  with  their  sabres  Hashing  around  their  heads,  were  bearing  j 
ii  a  I  before  them  like  a  torrent.    They  stayed  not  to  kill ;  those  of  j 
naullitude  that  could  not  get  out  of  the  way,  were  trampled  beneath 
feet  of  their  horses;  and,  before  CI  ibrd  could  credit  the  evidence  of  ■ 
Heuses,  the  fiery  horsemen,  which  were  instantly  known  as  part  of  { 
^hingtou'ft  daring  band,  were  up  -n  him.    Jammed  together  by  the  | 
\  of  the  crowd,  the  guard  could  make  no  resistance;  they  were  i 
;if  away  by  t*ie  torrent — and  a  blow  from  the  sabre  ol  Arthur  Lee  ! 
rd's  head  to  his  shoulders,  and  cut  short  the  order  which  was 

"Shoot  the  damned  ,"  an  order  which  was  intended  ' 

the  destruction  of  both  Charles  and  his  sister.    What  had  i 
.ed  was  the  work  of  a  moment — in  another,  Charles  was  mounted  ! 
•  fresh  horse  ;  the  half  insensible  Ellen  was  in  Lee's  arms,  and  the  | 
rty  disappeared  by  the  same  route,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  had 

So  daring  was  the  attack,  that  the  British  legion,  of  which  ! 
'  lifford  was  an  officer,  and  which  wai  instantly  under  arms,  j 
it  impossible  that  so  hazardous  an  exploit  would  bo  at-  j 
.jile^.s  backed  by  a  formidable  force,  lost  so  much  tiire  in  re-  j 
;nog,  that,  aided  by  hia  superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  Lee 
hli  rescued  friends  got  safe  ofT,  and  without  losing  a  man.  I 


sight 


I  am  sick  of  the  '  Song  of  the  Shirt, 

With  its  humbug  of  pathos  and  woe  , 
That  '  stitchers  '  should  call  themselves  hurt, 
Is,  I  think,  a  most  impudent  go. 
'  Work,  work,  work !'    Well,  then,  work  away, 
Who  cares  for  your  needle  or  thread, 
Yeur  rags,  or  your  crust  of  bread. 
Or  your  snivellmg  lay? 

• '  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch !'    How  sublime  I— 

Some  stupid  old  fool  will  express — 
What  pathos  !    How  perfect  the  time  ! 

Poor  creature,  1  pity  her  ;  yes. 

'Work,  work,  work!  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,' 
How  tenderly  pathetic  and  sweet, 
For  a  whole  host  of  horrors  to  meet 

In  the  '  Song  of  a  Slopseller's  Shirt.' 

'  Oh,  Hood,  dost  thou  think  aught  admire 

That  thou  art  the  champion  of  rags ; 
Is  it  noble  for  man  to' desire 

The  freedom  of  half-starving  hags.' 

'  Work,  work,  work !'    Yet  how  beauteous  the 
Of  the  fields,  resounding  with  song. 
From  a  half-naked,  grumbling  throng, 

On  a  sweet  summer's  night. 

How  delicious  to  hear  the  melodious  song 

From  the  lips  of  these  beauties  thou'st  seen  ; 
To  see  the  rags  skipping  in  joy  along. 

Or  in  walking  quadrilles  on  the  green  ; 

To  hear  the  sweet  sound. 
The  shirt-makers  chanting  to  Hood 
The  praises  so  due  to  the  generous  and  good, 

Breathing  music  around. 

'Oh!  '  would  that  their  notes  coald  reach  the  rich 

They'd  fly  from  the  wretched  hags  ; 
Such  music  as  comes  from  the  dol'rous  stitch 

And  a  compound  of  dirt  and  rags, 

'  In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  I' 
Oh ! — fully  I  feel  the  glorious  treat, 
The  accent  of  song  so  dulcetly  sweet— 

The  soul  itching  '  Soiag  of  the  Shirt !  '  " 

A  slop-seller  sat,  sipping  his  wine, 

Reading  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt ;" 
Perplexed  and  vexed  with  every  line. 

He  seems  with  a  rival  feeiing  hurt. 

fjuotlng,  "  In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt," 
He  leapt  from  his  seat,  and  seizing  a  harp, 
He  sung.  In  accents  shrill  and  sharp, 

A  word  for  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 


A  wag  says  that,  in  journeying  latterly,  he  was  put  into  an  omnibus 
with  a  dozen  persons,  none  of  whom  he  knew.  Turning  a  corner 
shortly  after,  the  omnibus  upset,  "  and  then,"  said  he,  "  I  found  them 
all  out." 
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THE  SYBIL. 

AK  OBISNTAL  AILEGOKY. 

ly  early  limes,  be''ore  the  Christian  sacrifice  had  taken  from  evil 
spirits  their  power  to  hurt  mankind,  a  matron  of  the  east,  followed  by 
two  fair  daughters,  went  to  the  shore  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  to  sup- 
piicat*  the  fabled  Neptune.  "Thou  powerful  god,  who  swallowedst  up 
the  father,  spare  the  son.  Lq  I  I  submit.  The  widow  stands  resigned 
— hear  the  mother."  Her  bare  knees  pressed  the  rock — she  bowed 
before  the  wave,  that  roared  ggainst  it ;  and  as  she  prayed,  she  paid  the 
angry  deity  the  tribute  ©f  her  tears. 

The  sea  had  robbed  her  of  her  lord,  but  piety  had  taught  her  re- 
signativ,'n.  She  kissed  the  beach  again,  and  was  departing,  when  there 
appeared  upon  the  roaring  waves,  erect  and  unconcerned,  a  human 
figure  ;  the  habit  spoke  her  female — age  sat  upon  her  brow,  but,  free 
from  all  infirmities,  commanded  only  reverence.  Her  dry  feet  floated 
on  the  water's  surface — her  silver  hair  played  negligently  in  the  storm, 
her  hand  was  on  her  heart,  her  eye  on  Heaven.  The  daughters  shrieked, 
the  parent  knew  the  form  as  it  approached,  and  bending  to  the  earth 
hailed  the  Erythrean  sybil. 

She  waved  her  hand,  and  the  sea  ceased  its  tumult. 

"  Anna,"  said  she,  "  thy  virtue  has  reached  Heaven.  Danger  is  near. 
Children,  remember  —  the  virtue  of  a  daughter  is  obedience ;  the 
brightest  jewel  in  a  virgin's  crown  is  modesty." 

She  vanished ;  the  sea  resumed  its  roaring,  and  the  broad  s'un  was 
now  half  sunk  beneath  the  billows. 

No  moDn  could  light  them  homeward.  The  sea-storm  brought  its 
thunder  to  the  lant^  and  as  they  stood  behind  a  ruined  tower  for  shel- 
ter from  its  fury,  they  heard  the  muttered  sounds  of  midnight  rites,  and 
horrid  incantations  ;  a  gleam  of  lightning  at  once  showed  the  place. 
Within  an  ample  circle,  surrounded  by  rank  grass,  the  works  of  fancied 
fairies,  stood  a  decrepid  creature,  busied  in  his  infernal  sacrifices. 

Nine  times  he  walked  round  the  fatal  circle,  and  each  blade  blackened 
where  his  fell  foot  came.  In  the  midst  he  raised  a  pile  of  mouldering 
coffins  and  broken  gibbets,  and  covered  it  with  the  heart  of  an  old  oak 
just  rent  by  thunder. 

Upon  the  heap  he  laid  a  human  body  fresh  from  its  sepulchre,  and, 
with  a  blue  flame,  which  he  raised  from  the  ground,  he  lighted  the 
strange  heap. 

Till  then  the  ceremonies  were  seen  but  imperfectly,  as  the  interrupted 
flashings  from  the  clouds  gave  opportunity.  Now  all  was  evident ;  the 
infernal  ceremony  shone  with  its  own  light,  and  as  the  flame  advanced, 
the  haggard  wizard  walked  his  round,  repeating  secret  prayers. 

The  flames  dii^tinctly  showed  the  body  they  were  to  consume.  It  was 
that  of  a  youth  of  perfect  beauty,  who  seemed  only  to  sleep  amidst  the 
lire.  At  length  it  reached  him,  and  she  saw  him  burn,  by  slow  degrees, 
to  ashes  ;  then,  with  a  dreadful  shriek,  the  sorcerer  leaped  into  the  fire ; 
a  thick  smoke  arose,  darker  than  night,  and  spread  itself  abroad  till  it 
tilled  all  the  circle.  After  a  while  it  cleared,  and  from  the  glowing  em- 
bers of  the  fire  there  arose  again  the  youth  who  had  been  burned.  Deep 
music  issued  from  the  circle's  verge,  and  to  its  solemn  notes  the  figure 
slowly  ascended. 

The  unwrinkled  forehead  and  the  rosy  cheeks,  the  lips  of  coral  and 
the  golden  hair,  arose  from  the  shapeless  ashes  in  full  beauty.  They 
turned,  for  modesty  refused  their  seeing  more  ;  but  in  a  little  time  the 
music  ceased,  and  the  new  born  youth  came  up,  and  stood  before  them 
with  an  easy  grace,  clothed  in  an  azure  robe,  studded  with  silver  stars. 
The  mother  trembled,  for  the  sybil's  warning  yet  rung  in  her  ears.  The 
daughters,  young  and  inexperienced,  stood  charmed  with  the  youth's 
beauty.  He  told  them  he  was  Jove  :  he  wooed  them  to  his  arms ;  and 
added,  they  should  walk  the  empyrean  Heaven. 

The  mother,  bold  in  the  sybil's  sacred  lesson,  charged  him  with  im- 
posture ;  but  the  girls  were  still  in  raptures.  A  cloudy  chariot  raised 
them  from  the  earth,  and,  as  they  rode  along  the  air,  they  thought  they 
had  reached  the  very  heii^ht  the  flatterer  promised. 

They  listened  to  his  soothing  words.  The  pensive  mother  frowned. 
She  told  them  poets  feigned,  but  gods  were  holy.  The  favour  of  the 
sybil  gave  her  courage,  and  her  maternal  love  inspired  her  with  a 
Bacred  eloquence. 

They  doubted  as  she  spoke.  At  length  the  elder  was  convinced.  She 
joined  her  parent  in  her  arguments  ;  but  inconsiderate  youth  betrayed 
llie  other. 

This  told  them,  "  Power  was  power,  and  splendour  splendour;  that 
he  who  could  waft  them  through  the  air,  had  all  the  niight  of  Jove ; 
and  there  could  he  no  Heaven  if  it  were  not  their  present  residence." 

She  gave  her  lily  hand,  trembling,  yet  reso'ute,  to  her  new  lover. 
The  mother  shrieked,  and  sunk  upon  her  knees  in  vain.  Ariel  ministers 
served  in  a  gay  repast.  The  lover  and  the  loved  sat  down  together. 
The  mother  and  her  other  child  refused.  Ambrosia  was  the  food,  on 
plates  of  emeiald,  and  nectar  sparkled  in  the  adamantine  bowls. 


But  nature  pleaded,  and  the  favoured  mistress  would  not  be  blessed* 
except  her  mother  shared.  Anguish  tore  the  mother's  heart.  8he 
would  not  sit ;  she  begged  her  not  to  taste,  and,  when  the  giil  doubted, 
charged  her  on  her  obedience. 

But  she  was  no  more  heard.  The  lover  once  again  invited  both,  and, 
when  refused,  he  frowned,  ;.nd  bade  them  thirst,  and  pina  for  ever  lu 
unpitied  wretchedness  and  unregarded  envy. 

A  dungeon  now  rose  in  aa  obscure  comer  of  the  place ;  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  were  thrust  into  it  by  fiends  :  heat  burnt  them  up, 
and  they  were  perishing  with  thirst,  while  the  abandoned  sister,  as  ehc 
drank  her  full  bowl,  called  to  them, — 

"  Nov/  who  is  in  the  right?  Now  tell  me,  is  obedience  to  her  or  him 
the  better  V 

The  sister  blushed ;  the  mother  only  answered, — 
"  See  to-raorrow." 

Full  revelry  and  joy  prevailed  at  the  detested  board ;  the  sister,  stCl 
invited,  still  despised  it.  The  mother  gazed  on  them  with  silent  sorrow. 
At  length  a  crimson  canopy  stretched  its  wide  curtains,  and  disclosed 
the  bridal  bed.  The  pair  advanced  towards  it,  and  now  despair  once 
more  gave  the  afllicted  parent  words;  she  prayed  and  commanded,  but 
in  vain. 

The  infatuated  girl  approached  the  bed,  and  the  lover  followed.  The 
spirits  disappeared,  and  the  velvet  bed  shrunk  to  the  comer  of  a 
withered  hedge;  the  splendour  and  power  at  once  were  o^er.  The 
youthful  Jove  now  stood  in  his  own  form — a  withered  sorcerer. 

At  that  moment  the  sybil  appeared,  leading  by  the  hand  the  sovereign 
of  the  country.  She  told  the  story.  She  took  from  the  wizard,  for 
ever,  his  former  power  of  magic,  and  gave  the  virtuous  daughter  to  the 
king.  The  mother  saw  her  empress  of  the  East,  while  the  deluded, 
disobedient  daughter  remained,  what  she  had  made  herself,  the  bride  ot 
beggary  and  miserable  age.  ; 

The  lesson  reaches  all — the  world  allures,  and  youth  is  inexperienced. 
Obedience  to  parents  is  the  path  of  happiness.  Blessings  attend  tt^^ 
and  misery  never  fails  to  accompany  the  other.  ' 


GILBERT  THE  BOLD. 

BY  HENRY  JOSEPH  HAMP. 

Away,  away,  quick  as  thought,  for  thy  danger  is  great ;  on,  on, 
bold  Gilbert,  let  not  the  grass  grow  beneath  thy  charger's  feet,  the  time  1| 
precious  ;  bravely  didst  thou  escape  thine  enemies  and  elude  their 
death-dealing  blows  ;  but  they  still  pursue  ye,  with  savage  mien.  Well 
does  thy  noble  steed  know  the  sound  of  thine  encouraging  voice  ;  h« 
skims  o'er  the  earth  more  swift  than  eagles  through  tlie  sky  ;  far,  fa^ 
has  he  borne  thee ;  his  once  glossy  coat  is  now  covered  with  foam  aftd 
dust ;  on,  on,  brave  cavalier,  thy  foemen  are  close  behind  thee,  thejf 
follow  like  blood-hounds  in  the  chase. 

How  glorious  and  beautiful  the  noble  Thames  rises  upon  thy  view  f 
the  last  lingering  ray  of  the  setting  sun  reflects  upon  its  unnilfled  sur- 
face, and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  burnished  gold  ;  the  light  barks  art 
'  seen  moving  to  and  fro  through  the  fading  twilight,  their  white  sails 
bending  gracefully  to  the  breeze  that  gently  wafts  them  o'er  the  spark- 
ling water,  and  thou  gazest  with  rapture  upon  that  panorama  of  life' 
spread  out  before  you  ;  the  distant  hum  of  the  mariner's  voice,  and  that 
of  the  songster  of  the  grove,  come  sweetly  upon  thine  ear.  But  away, 
away,  danger  thickens ;  one  bold  dash  into  old  Father  Thames,  and  upon 
the  opposite  bank  thou  wilt  be  for  a  brief  time  safe.  By  St.  George, 
thou  art  a  fearless  rider — that  was  a  bold  plunge,  and  thine  is  a  good 
steed,  and  worth  his  weight  in  gold ;  bravely  he  stems  the  swelling 
tide  ;  the  boatmen  gaze  with  approbation  and  wonder  on  thy  fearlen. 
act,  and  watch  thee  with  straining  eye  gain  the  opposite  shore  in  safety. 
The  dark,  louring  clouds  chase  each  other  in  gloomy  [grandeur  o'er  the 
earth,  and  uniting  veil  the  land  in  darkness.  Now  doth  the  Heaven^ 
open  and  emit  its  burning  flash  which  it  can  no  longer  contain  ;  de«f-' 
ening  peals  of  rolling  thunder  shake  the  earthly  sphere,  but  thou  dort 
not  fear,  for  no  dark  passion  lurks  within  thy  breast :  there  all  is  tt 
pure  and  bright  as  a  summer's  day. 

The  danger's  past  for  the  present,  thy  thoughts  are  on  love  ;  yes,  'tl* 
true  she  is  beautiful,  heavenly  beautiful — the  shrine  of  thine  existence;| 
but  beware,  for  love  is  dangerous,  in  dangerous  times  ;  but  away,  away,' 
on  the  wings  of  love  ;  she  is  awaiting  thee  in  the  harbour  to  greet  thee 
with  her  winning  smiles. 

*  •  *  ♦  • 

Gilbert  the  Bold,  as  he  was  generally  denominated,  was  the  son  of* 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who  existed  in  the  disturbed  reign  of  England's 
first  Charles.  When  the  revolution  first  broke  out,  Gilbert  was  twentpr. 
one  ;  of  dark  complexion — his  regular  features,  noble  looks,  and  flashing 
eye,  captivated  all  the  ladies'  hearts  without  the  conqueror  knowing  its 
or,  indeed,  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  as  nought,  for  his  affections 
were  fixed  upon  one,  and  that  one  alone,  and  Jimily  Marsden  return^ 


iored  her,  or  at  least  fyrofessed  to  do  so 

^\7ZV^^eZ''-  T  Si'^ Charles  Soden,  a  debauches  of  the  lowest 
;  K  '^""^'^       ^^^-^  a"y«"ng  to  do  with 

^"^V  °!r/°      "^^^'^"^^d  on  Gilbert  for  winning  her  affections. 

J^thn?:,::rS^^^^^^  --.s  Shall  he  satisV^d 

tJX'!  ^^JT^lt'.!^  ^""^  """''"'^  ^"  presence-made  Emi» y  tremble 
*^,e    safety  of  Gilbert,  for  she  well  knew  he  would  perform  [t  If^lt 

witJ^^/s  lilif.    r  '"^'"^       the  royal  army,  was  stationed 

^^rZnnVH  K  ^"""'^^^^^d  «P»«s.  and  about  an  hour  after  the  house  was 
•urrounded  by  a  troop  of  rebels,  who  instantly  began  haramerine  at  the 

tZ^l'^^'i'T'"'  complied  with  theraftfr  om^^ 

oS^Srt  were  ^^^^^^  i"^<>       apartments  We^e*  Emiy  a^^^ 

thev^^n^l^n'n  '"^  l''"'^-"  "^'^'1       leader,  whom 

they  instantly  recngn,.ed  as  Sir  Charles  Soden;  but  ere  his  mandate 
could  be  executed,  m..t  .f  his  men  were  cut  ofl  by  a  volley  from  a  party 
t^ToZ\\".:V'^"^^^^^^  to  be  passing  at  thetimef  the 

rotlThforK'^'"  '''^^V  '^'y  had  fired  the 

t!th  th.      '  enveloped  in  flames,  and  it  was 

?^^i;?:hrf^L:';:i';jt;'^  ^-'-^^^^     ^^'^-^  ™ 

wh^JL"  t^^e^^ar  was  at  an  end,  Gilbert  was  found  among  the  prisoners, 
^ewho'^r  d'r''"'?  '^^'"^f  daringspirit,  and  the^ewasno 

Thn  h-^  ?  ^^^'"^  ^^"^  ^"      P^^^**'  than  Sir  Charles  Soden. 

Who  had  him  confined  at  his  own  house  in  London.  Sad  and  gloom; 
for  awhile  were  the  thoughts  of  GUbert  as  he  sat  upon  a  low  stwl  in  a 
room  Of  Sir  Charles's  house  ;  but  he  was  not  one  to  sit  and  think  of  Jis 

tSnm^^^^^^  *°  ^"^^^  ■■  '^^^-'^         the  though 

that  intruded  in  his  bra.n.  he  arose  from  the  stool  and  surveyed  his 

Sir  '>,•V*''^'T"""''"  "^''^  ^  '^^"^'"^  containing  one  win- 

Urred        "^"'^""^^'^       ^^''^  °f  Westminster,  and  wliich  was  strongly 

„r  'iu^T  "°  T^P*  ""^y'"  Jnuttered,  "  and  escape  I  must 
1th  t?^'''^"?^'^""^"  "«<^ast  his  eyes  upon  the  roof.  "That 
n  r.'T*^''  continued,  "and  at  night  I'll  attempt  it,  and 
ttese  sheets,  torn  into  strips,  will  aid  me  to  descend  from  the  top  if  I 
should  be  discovered,  I  must  trust  to  Providence  " 

It  was  near  midnight  ere  Gilbert  attempted  his  escape  ;  he  mounted 

?^nn  i  r^TT^T^^''^^*"^*^^^^"'"^'-  the  rubbish  he  let  fal 
upon  his  bed  for  fear  he  should  alarm  his  enemy.    He  soon  gained  he 

InriZ  1*  '  sunounding  house-tops,  which  gave  them  a  most 

curiou  appearance;  not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  stillness,  all 
wa?  suent  as  the  grave, 

>iIhT  ^Gilbert  lil'l  ^."^'■^"^.^hurches  boomed  forth  the  hour  of  mid- 
dio^h     rlrtw  and  shuddered  at  the  fearful 

rZh\       ^  .  together,  he  found  that  they  would  not 

reach  half  way  down.  Despair  had  nigh  taken  possession  of  his  soul 
when  he  recollected  that  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  buildings  that  he 
^as  upon,  there  was  a  smaller  house  which  he  could  easily  alight  upon 
means  of  the  sheet,  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  defer 
mined  to  jump  the  remainder. 

oJ^ZZ'rr^V  T'!"'^  '"'"^  ^  S^"*"^  °f  "gl^t  from  the 
2e  '""^  °^  ^'^  C'^^^'^^  Soden's  mansion,  and 

thejo.ce  of  the  owner  shouting  to  some  servants  to  search  the  roof 

I    r  P"^^*''  ^"'^  ^"''ceeded  in  gaining  the  end  in  safety 
T^ng  the  sheet,  to  a  stack  of  chimnies,  he  commenced  lowering  iZ- 
^V.  when  a  shout  from  one  of  the  servants  told  he  was  d  scovered 
b.  .l'***"!  f  I"'^       ">of  of  the  smaller  house,  then  by  main  strength 
^•ucce.ded  in  detaching  the  sheets;   he  again  tied  them  to  ano  he 
is  to  Ha  "row   wh^'^f  'T.  <l«termine  I  to  make  h 

M«f  fl^  «„M       •  '     .  .    ^''^  "'^'""'y  half-a-dozen  steps  when  a 

^    f^?      7  ^'""^      ''""'"'^  and  immediately  gave 

.  Zn'  M        .  ^"'^""^  ^^-^        «'  ""t.  Gilbert 

rs'lr  ?ht  ;    f  ''.1°^      "  rate  down  Whitehall, 

r  Sir  Charles  foaming  with  rage. 

-rne  dme  after  daybreak,  he  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  at  Harrow, 

?c  r:"r  remained 
'  -      a  week;  when,  doeming  },p  had  eluded  th«  vigilance  of  his 
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er.emies,  he  determined  to  visit  his  parent  and  Emily.  Mounting  his 
black  charger,  he  bid  adieu  to  his  kind  friend,  and  with  a  good  sword 
and  light  heart  set  out  for  Kent.  He  had  not  got  far  on  his  road  when, 
passing  through  a  small  wood,  he  was  set  upon  by  some  half  dozen  par- 
liamentary soldiers  with  his  bitter  enemy  at  their  head.  Gilbert's 
sword  was  from  its  sheath  in  an  instaDt.  and  the  two  foremost  as  quickly 
bit  the  dust,  and  digging  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  with  one  bound, 
clee.red  them. 

"  To  horse!  to  horse  !"  roared  the  enraged  leader.  "  To  horse  and 
follow,  ye  slavish  varlets  !"  and,  setting  them  the  example,  was  quick  at 
the  heels  of  Gilbert. 

***** 

On,  on,  traitors,  on !  lay  heavy  the  lash  upon  thy  horse's  flanks  !  dig 
deep  the  armed  heel  into  their  sides,  now  all  ready  covered  with  gore 
through  thy  brutality.  Urge  on,  urge  on,  I  say,  thy  tired  brutes,  and 
perchance  fate  will  place  him  once  more  in  thy  power.  Let  neither  man 
nor  devil  stay  thy  onward  course  ;  how  thy  dull  eyes  glisten  as  y^u  catch 
sight  of  his  noble  form  in  turning  the  road.  On,  on,  and  follow  with 
the  speed  of  wind  ;  on,  on,  and  dash  heedless  of  danger  Into  the  silvery 
Thames,  and  glide  o'er  the  water  as  thy  gallant  enemy  does.  No,  no, 
you  rein  your  steeds,  and  with  horrid  curses  watch  him  gain  the  oppo- 
site bank ,  ay,  now  turn  from  the  river,  for  it  has  done  thee  no  good 
looking  at  it ;  mutter  aloud  oaths  and  curses  that  would  make  the  prince 
of  darkness  shout  with  joyous  laughter  were  he  to  hear  them.  Ay 
cut  the  invisible  air  with  thy  bloody  sabres,  and  fancy  thou  art  cutting 
thy  enemy  into  piecemeal,  and  perhaps  that  will  serve  to  lessen  the 
bitterness  of  thy  chagrin  at  being  defeated  by  so  young  an  enemy. 
What,  doth  thy  restless  eye  note  the  gathering  clouds  that  prognosti- 
cate a  coming  storm,  and  will  burst  with  all  fury  o'er  thy  sinful  heads  ? 
mark  that  bright,  flaming  streak  descend,  and  say  you  do  not  fear. 
Liars  !  thy  cowardly  look,  and  trembling  limbs  belie  thy  words,  and  tell 
plainly  thy  hearts  are  no  strangers  to  fear.  The  air  is  sultry,'  you  feel 
faint  and  sick  at  heart ;  thy  past  life  intrudes  itself  upon  thy  fevered 
brain  in  spite  of  your  contriving  to  banish  it  away  by  sucking  at  the 
canteen.  No.  no ;  drink  will  not  banish  it  away  ;  thy  past  dark  deeds 
rise  up  full  in  thy  fancy's  view.  There,  there  they  stand,  streaming 
with  gore,  pointing  to  their  death  wounds  done  in  the  dark.  Ha  I  ha  ! 
turn  away  thine  head,  shut  thine  eyes,  and  clasp  thy  hands  before  them, 
but  still,  still  will  they  stand  before  you.  There  was  a  time  when 
thou  didst  boast  of  thy  strength  and  power,  bestowed  upon  thee  by  the 
traitor  Cromwell ;  but  thou  didst  not  dream  of  an  avenging  Heaven  ; 
no,  you  felt  secure,  and  penetrated  further  into  crime.  Hark  at  that 
deafening  sound  ;  'tis  the  voice  of  that  Heaven  you  have  braved;  you 
see  its  j)ov.  er  and  feel  meek  as  an  infant,  and  now  bravely  doth  thy  con- 
science tickle  thee.  Look  upon  yon  gigantic  oak,  which  jstands  proudly 
lifting  its  head  towards  the  skies  seeming  to  defy  their  wrath;  nay, 
why  do>t  thou  turn  away  thine  head  from  that  dreadful  flash,  doth  it 
fright  thee Open  again  thine  eyes,  all  is  darkness ;  look  once  more 
upon  that  oak.  there  it  lays  across  thy  path,  shivered  by  that  flash  ; 
behold  tlie  emblem  of  thy  greatness. 


Oh  !  woman,  woman,  oft  fatal  are  thy  charms  to  our  race;  thy  beauty 
lures  us  like  aloadstone  doth  the  needle,  within  thy  wide  spreading  nets ; 
there  we  are  fixed  fascinated  by  thy  gaze,  till  our  enemies  overtake  us! 
Wheii  cheered  by  thine  attractive  smiles  we  become  reckless  of  danger  ; 
under  the  banner  of  thy  love,  the  most  trembling  coward  that  ever  trod 
the  earth  would  not  lear  to  meet  his  more  courageous  rival  in  open 
combat,  nor  dread  to  face  the  deadly  cannon  in  the  field  of  battle  ?  Yet, 
woman,  for  all  thy  loveliness,  thou  art  the  cause  of  many  a  horrid  deed  : 
brother  has  slain  brother  on  thy  account,  and  father,  son  ;  and  if,  here- 
after, thou  hast  to  atone  for  all  murders  and  suicides  caused  by  thy 
fatal  charms,  there  will  be  a  goodly  store  to  answer  for.  Thou  hast  an- 
other victim  tightly  encircled  in  thy  fond  embrace,  and  thou  couldst 
not  have  found  a  more  favoured  youth  in  all  Christendom.  With  what 
rapture  doth  he  gaze  upon  thee ;  his  eyes  seem  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets  with  delight ;  he  hears  nothing,  sees  nothing,  but  thine  own 
sweet,  melodious  voice  and  bright  eyes  :  love,  indeed,  must  be  a  pleasing 
delusion  while  it  lasts. 

"  Reware,  Gilbert,  beware;  the  bloodhounds  are  on  thy  track ;  they 
come  mounted  upon  powerful  steeds,  and  revenge  keen  as  their  fresh 
ground  swords.  The  bright  ruling  stars  of  my  destiny  protect  me  from 
woman  ;  the  fatal  enchantment  of  her  sndle,  and  fire  of  her  sparkling  eye 
are  too  powerful  temptations  to  bo  withstood  . 

"Oh,  Emily,  what  are  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  I  have  suffered, 
to  compare  with  this  moment  of  bliss;  gladly  would  I  suflfer  double  as 
much  were  to  follow  such  happiness  as  this." 

His  voice  is  hushed  by  the  conflicting  elements  without,  that  seem 
to  warn  him  from  that  arbour  of  love— he  heeds  it  not.  Now  is  thine 
ear  bent  to  the  ground  as  the  storm  lulls,  for  you  catch  the  sound  of 
stealtJiy  steps  and  clang  of  steel.  Too  late,  too  late ;  thou  art  now  awar« 
of  lliy  danger;  you  rush  from  the  arbour,  sword  in  hand,  but  too  Jatc,— 
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tool^^^TrhiWltands  thine  enemy  glaring  like  a  fiend  ;  oace  more  you 
seek  the  arbour-with  one  hand  clasping  the  tainting  form  of  that  fair 

^^^i^rJr^^:  isXSr^^Sd  hy  those  missionaries  or™  t„ 

^t^r^^::.rr;r^f^:^ 

Gilbert,  thou  hast  well  got  rid  of  him,  and  thy  sword  is  f  /'S^'^-^^,; 
V  ad  to  strike  ;  but  the  Roundheads  are  wary.  Ah  !  they  have  began 
a  nel  mode  of  attack-some  two  or  three  are  removing  the  roof  f  om 
off  the  arbour,  and  tbou  art  lost;  thy  lips  are  compressed,  and  f  f^f^ 
strong  burthe;ed  with  that  frail  form.  Thou  wilt  make  one  bold  dash 
for  liberty  or  death.  Too  late-too  late-thy  ^o-ra  ^\';^^^^''  '^^^^ 
see'st  not  that  huge  stone  suspended  above  thme  head-it  falls.  That 
shriek  echoes  far  a  field, -thee  and  thine  lay  crushed  to  atoms 
'sdeath,  it  was  a  devilish  act :  thou  wert  a  noble  pair,  and  deserved  a 
better  fate.  ^  ^  i 

Away,  miscreants,  awlyl  thou  men  of  blood,  hie  thee  to  thy  homes,  ' 
and  prav  of  Him  to  pardon  all  thy  wickedness,  tor  are  not  all  the  ele- 
ments o^  nature  leagued  against  thee;  you  try  to  smile,  but  the  hght- 
5  lla  h  reveals^the  workings  of  your  minds.  Heavens  !  what  an 
"wt°ul  Cash;  another  and  another  follows,  and  reveal  two  of  thy  com- 
rade stretched  in  their  last  deep,  black  an^  ^^'f-'^y^^'.'T.^ri". 
and  rear ;  see,  one  has  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwmd,  and  the 
re.t  foilo^-on,  on  they  go  in  wild  disorder  through  the  gloom  of  night 
-on,  on  thev  rush  towards  tha  river's  brink  ;  aye  pull,  pull  the  rem 
with  all  the  Strength  thou  art  master  of,  until  the  blood  mixes  with  the 
foam  on  thy  horse's  bridle;  you  strive  in  vain,  you  cannot  thwart  the 
S  of  fate;  those  stifled  cries  for  help  and  pla«h  of  water,  heard 
SJove  the  din  of  elements,  tell  plainly  the  deserved  fate  of  the  unna- 
tural murderers  of  Gilbert  the  bold  and  bis  fair  Jtmily. 
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(C«r>cludedfrom  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  CLXXXII. 

THE   ARREST  OK  VARLEY.-HIS    DESPERATE  RESISTAi^CE.~THE 
WARD  OFFERED  FOR  TWITTER.— THE  RIOT. 

THE  Sheriff  and  the  mayor  had  been  enga-ed  in  earnest  conversation 
,  .,   li    „  ^^fovi-ninatinn  miner  all  the 


The  sherltt  ana  ine  uiayui  ua.vi  ^^^^^   — - 

for  a  few  moments,  and  the  result  was  a  determination,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  not  to  allow  Bernard  Varley  to  leave  the  castle. 

uZTc^not  implicitly  rely  on  this  confession,"  said  the  sheriff; 
«'  but  as  I  have  hinted,  we  may  discover  something  from  varley  s  man- 
ner when  arrested.  AS  for  Twitter.  I  dare  say  he  has  taken  good  care 
to  fret  far  enough  off  belore  this  document  reached  you. 

"  No  doubt-no  doubt.    The  officers  can  surround  \  arley  so  as  to 

^"^Telve  thafto  me,"  said  the  governor,  coming  up  to  them,  and  just 
hearing  the  last  remark.  "  I  will  mana-^e  that.  Say  »o  more.  This 
matter  will  end  more  to  all  our  satisfactions  yet  than  ever  we  ex- 

When  the  mob.  at  the  instigation  of  Jones,  raised  such  a  groaft  at 
B^rnarJ  varley,  he  stepped  back  a  little,  and  said  to  an  officer  near 

^^-Sn  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Why,  in  the  name  of  | 
hell,  is  the  man  not  hanged  ?" 

'  I  reallv  don't  know,"  said  the  officef.  drily-"  do  you" 
Tnis  questtn  was  addressed  to  a  turnkey,  who  had  sidled  up  tolera- 
bly close  to  Varley,  and  who  replied  at  once,— 
"I  hasn't  no  sort  o'  idear."  ^ 
Then  the  governor  stepped  up  to  Varley,  and  said,— 
^  It  seems,  sir,  wfe  are  not  to  have  a  hanging  this  morning,  not- 
withstanding all  our  preparations." 

"  No  hantring — no  hanging?"  .    .,,    ,  t 

«  No  ;  something  has  happened  which  induces  the  authorities  to  post- 
none  the  execution.  I  believe  there  are  serious  doubts  of  the  guilt  ot 
Rowland  Percy,  and  an  expectation  that  some  other  person  may  be 

vTrley's  colour  first  deepened  on  his  cheek  as  the  sheriff  spoke,  and 
then  it  left  him  altogether,  and  he  turned  of  an  ashy  paleness. 

.<  Who— who  is  suspected?"  he  managed  to  ask,  after  along  pausfe. 

'<  You  must  excuse  me  in  the  present  stage  of  the  matter  from  mak- 
ing any  dlsclos-ires,"  repllfed  thfe  sheriff.  "  The  mayor  of  Ydrk  appea  s 
convitwed  of  Rowland  Percy's  innocence,  and,  as  you  see,  in  deference 
to  his  opinion,,  the  young  man  i".  respited..' 


' '  Respited— respited  ? " 

"  Yes,  respited.    I  think  he  Avill  be  saved.  v  v» 

wel  -well,  I  thank  you  for  your  information.  Murder  should  be 
punished.  IcannotunderBtandit.  Good  day.  su--good  day  I  ^Hl 
Lk  my  passage  through  the  throng.    I  am  going-I  am  going. 

He  tuLed  to  go  into  the  castle,  and  thence  to  some  outlet  His 
li„"s  trembtd"  ^nd  his  voice  was  thick  and  indistinct.  It  w^s  clear  he 
scarce  Xew  vhat  he  was  saying,  such  was  the  confusion  of  his  m  nd 
and  the  tenible  state  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  sudden  arrest  of 
the  eLcut?on  Of  course  any  circumstance  that  tended  to  save  Percy 
must  be  dan";rous  to  him,  Varley.  And  yet  what  could  it  be-what 
Tuldlave  happened?  Where  was  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  except  in 
own  breast  and  that  of  Twitter's,  and  the  latter  to  "^"J^n^te  him 
vX  must  likewise  criminate  himself?  What  could  it  be,  then? 
iow  c;uM  he  be  suspected  ?  And  yet  he  would  leave  the  castle-he 
would  imrry  from  York-he  would  provide  against  all  accidents  by  a 
prJiipitinetreat,  and  from  a  distance  calculate  and  ascertain  his 

'^ms'brain  was  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  motion  from  the  mob  of  ideas 

'"f^ihlhat'oSecru^^^^^^  »at  .here  stood  exactly  in  Uis  wn, 

ia„'ir.rmat  ~«  attempted  .o  mov.   1^^™  Va,>ei„ned  .0 

he  t  ed  3  ^tL  other  sfde,  but  there  stood  a  third  -an  to  oppose 

ET3r.::rdfo:rhirr= 
•Ther^er:t^r>„^^^ 

danger  and  suspicwn  <>t^™-«^=f ' 't!'' "^^^^^^^  p,ace  to  connect  him 
;i;nrLtrlnr.:rLr— %«e     Lnocent  vicin.  .otn  . 

,  *Uf:  ^^rntTttrrd'Siescaute^  Then  he  turned  to  the  ™.„ 
Who  stopped  his  passage  into  the  castle,  and  said,- 
«  Vnn  are  in  mv  way— allow  me  to  pass. 
:     TheoflSrrhadVrin^  . 
j     "  We  have  orders  to  detain  you . 

'  thTn7e"ed'*e  governor,  advancing.      Vou  are  our  prisene,  : 

j  °"vX™S"f  it'he  had  heen  shot,  and  the  mayor  immediately  ; 
!  ''"I'oTr  accomplice,  Samuel  Twitter,  has  made  a  full  eonfeasion  a 

A  radl^-tmadman  r  v.as  the  cry,  and  a.,  eagerly  afforded  hM- 
"^Se  that  man,"  Shouted  the  governor  ft*m  the  scaffold-'' seU. 

j  ""r.o'^o?  &S  "^^^^.^     trVtlu'v'Lt " 

i  f'f^'f  tile  Two'dragtns,  he  was  led  back  to  the  scaffold 

Percy     "  This  way,  this  way— come  into  the  tastie.  un, 
^:^^X^.^^^^'       all  Percysald,  and  stiU  heclasp 

at  varley.  ^^^^Z^^^^^ 
the  officers,  and  then  he  ^^'^^f  P^'^^.V^h  af  fhatl^^^d  0^^^         that  bu 
still  so  utterly  bewildered  and  ^'tom  hed  at  what  had  ocou^  , 
for  the  actual  presence  of  his  much-loved  Miranda  he  wouia 
believed  in  the  icality  of  his  escape. 

"You  are  >vf.epiug,  deniest,"  he  said  in  a  Ww  >oice  t»  ner 
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I  "  Yes,  Rowiaad,  I  am  weeping,"  she  replied.  "  Accept  my  tears  as 
an  omen  tiiat  our  trials  are  over.  I  am  weeping,  and  I  thank  God,  who 
hvs  given  me  tears  at  last  I" 

Joues,  who  had  acted  as  fugleman  to  the  mob  from  the  tree  iu  wliich 
he  had  placed  himself,  was  as  much  astonished  and  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  turn  affairs  had  taken  as  any  one  could  possibly 
he,  and  when  he  saw  Rowland  leave  the  scaffold  he  almost  let  go  his 
hold,  and  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  people  below  in  his  intense  astonish- 
mer.t, 

"  Keep  a  look  out,"  he  cried,    "  What'll  happen  next,  I  wonder? 
i  Here's  a  pretty  go— well,  I  never  !    Just  tell  me,  some  of  you,  if  I'm 
on  my  head  or  my  heels?" 

Before  Mr  Jones  could  get  this  query  satisfactorily  answered,  the 
governor  of  the  castle  stepped  forward  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and 
waved  his  hand  to  bespeak  a  hearing  from  the  dense  assemblage  below. 
Curiosity  husii€d  every  sound,  so  that  he  was  heard  plainly  and  dis- 
j  Unctly.  as  he  said, — 

j  "  I  am  empowered  to  offer  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  apprehension 
I  and  lodgment  in  York  Castle,  or  any  gaol  in  the  kingdom,  of  Samuel 
I  Twitter,  accused  on  his  own  written  confession  of  the  murder  of  Sir 
I  George  Rankley,  of  which  murder  Rowland  Percy  is  now  declared  by 
'  feim.  Twitter,  entirely  innocent." 

I  Twitter  just  heard  this  address  as  far  as  his  name  was  mentioned, 
j  aod  then  a  kind  of  film  came  over  his  eyes,  and  all  his  senses  for  a  few 
I  moments  fled. 

Jones  was  the  only  person  who  did  anything  exceedingly  active  on 
the  occa^>ion  ;  for  after  a  very  brief  injunction  indeed  of,  "  Below  there  !" 
to  the  persons  whd  happened  to  be  exactly  beneath  him,  he  dropped 
from  the  tree,  i  fiicting  no  further  injury  than  treading  upon  two  or 
three  person's  toes,  none  of  whom  happening  to  be  very  delica  elyshod, 
I  er  blessed  with  the  aristocratic  refinement  of  corns,  they  r.eadily  forgave 
j  him,  being  deeply  interested  in  what  so  popular  a  character  as  he  al- 
I  ways  managed  to  make  himself  in  all  crowds,  was  about  to  do. 

This  he  soon  showed  them ;  for  from  his  exalted  position  he  had 
hp^n  enabled  to  take  a  pretty  accurate  survey  of  all  surrounding 
objects;  and  aaaong  others  of  inteiest  to  him,  he  had  not  been  back- 
i  ward  in  discerning  Samuel  Twitter  in  the  van,    and  so  completely 

absorbed  in  what  was  going  on  on  the  scaffold,  in  front  of  the  castle, 
,  With  a  speed  much  greater  than  any  one  else  could  have  exerted 
I  through  the  mob,  because  for  no  one  eise,  probably,  would  it  have  made 
1  way  half  »o  readiJy,  he  rushed  towards  the  van,  into  which  he  com- 
menced climbing  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  quite  heedless  of 
I  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  the  owner  or  not, 

"  Hilloa  !"  cried  the  man,  "  we  are  full  enough;  we  don't  want  you," 
Don't  you!"  naid  Jones     "  Do  j'ou  want  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
hap?    Cos,  if  you  do,  I'll  jist  put  your  fsrard  a  little  by  a  oner  in 
itiL  eye  as  '11  send  you  into  the  middle  o'  next  week.    Now,  Sammy,  if 
you  please." 

"  What  do  you  want  here?" 

"  A  old  friend  o'  mine     "  Sammy,  my  rum  un,  kim  up.'' 

So  saymg,  Jones  raked  about  the  bottom  of  the  van  till  he  found 
Twitter,  whom  he  lugged  up  by  the  colla.r  to  a  sitting  p'lsture. 

"  Don't  purtend  all  for  to  be  dead,  Sammy,"  he  added.  "  Your'e 
turned  a  waluable  article,  you  have,  Kim  up.  Oh,  you  won't  move, 
won't  you  ?  Werry  good.  Some  chaps  want  such  a  lot  o'  persuading 
afore  they'll  do  another  a  zooA  turn." 

Twitter  uttered  a  low  groan. 

"That'll  do."  said  Jones.  "It's  jist  in  your  line,  groanin'  and 
roarin'  is.  Can't  yer  walk.  Really !  Jist  lend  me  your  whip,  old 
Brutus." 

"  My  whip,"  cried  the  van  proprietor.    "I — I  really  " 

"  Thank  yer,"  said  Jones,  laying  hold  of  it.  "  Now,  ladies  and  gen- 
elmen,  you  shall  have  an  out  and  out  view  o'  the  gallows,  so  as  when 
any  on  yer  comes  to  it  yer  blessed  selves  you'll  know  it  agin.  Kim, 
niy  Prussian  blue.  There's  haction  !  A  fine  animal  you're  got,  if  he 
weren't  lame  in  three  legs." 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  mob,  though  they  had  no  idea  what  for  ;  and 
Jones  put  the  horse  in  motian,  and  commenced  slowly  moving  through 
the  crowd,  with  the  van,  towards  the  scaffold. 

The  mob  cheered.  The  van  proprietor  swore  in  an  under  tone  to 
himself.  The  women  who  vfere  in  the  van  screamed,  for  they  thought 
Jones  was  some  madman ;  and  Samuel  Twitter,  who  v.-as  slowly  re- 
covering confec'ousness,  kept  up  a  low  groaning  all  the  way,  wondering 
Where  he  was  going. 

Then  an  oflicious  constable  tried  to  stop  the  progrcs  of  the  van,  but 
Jones  a»sailed  him  with  such  a  volley  of  what  is  commonly  called  chaff, 
tmi  the  crowd  hustled  him  so,  that  he  was  glad  to  give  it  up  in  despair. 

It  took  about  five  minutes  to  get  to  the  cordcn  of  police  and  mili- 
tary aurrounding  the  scaffold,  and  then  Jones  cried  out,  in  a  stentorian 
voice, — 

"  Who  wants  Sanuny  Twitter?" 


"  I  do,"  cried  the  governor, 
"  And  I,"  said  the  sheriff, 

"  Here  he  is,  then,  as  large  as  life,  and  twice  as  natural,"  said  Jones, 
dragging  up  Twitter  by  the  collar,  and  showing  him  to  all  who  were  on 
the  scaffold. 

Varle/s  head  dropped  on  his  breast,  and  he  uttered  a  half  scream,  as 
if  from  that  moment  he  had  given  up  all  hope.  The  sheriff  directed 
that  a  passage  should  be  made  for  the  van  ;  and  when  it  got  quite 
imderneath  the  platform,  Samuel  Twitter  was  handed  up  by  Jones  into 
the  arms  of  the  officers,  and  amid  such  a  hurrah  from  the  mob  as  was 
perfectly  deafening. 

"  Now  for  it,"  said  Jones.    "Clear  away." 

Immediately  an  attack  was  made  on  the  gallows,  and  those  on  the 
scaffold  had  just  time  to  escape  from  it,  when  it  was  scaled  by  the  mobj 
and  in  a  few  minutes  torn  to  pieces,  and  carried  off  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIII. 

THE  CONCLUSION, 

Our  story  is  virtually  over  ;  for  with  the  discovery  of  the  real  mur« 
derf^rs  of  Sir  George  Rankley  ceased  the  petsecutiun  of  Rowland  Percy 
and  his  beautiful  Miranda,  who,  in  all  perils,  in  all  difficulties,  and 
under  the  most  trying  and  disastrous  circumstances,  had  clung  so  nobly 
to  her  faith. 

Twitter  at  once  acknowledged  his  confession  in  the  presence  of 
Varky,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  with  the  most  abject  tears 
and  entreaties  implored  for  mercy. 

"  Spare  me,'  he  cried,  "spare  me!  I  am  not  fit  to  die  — indeed  I 
am  not.  Besides,  coEsider,  bv.t  for  me  the  innocent  Rowland  Percy 
would  have  suffered  death.  Oh,  think  of  that,  and  spare  my  wretched 
life  !  I  will  be  evidence,  too,  against  Varley,  who  is  indeed  a  most 
desperate  villain,  and  ray  tempter  to  crime.  I  sht  uM  never  for  a  mo- 
ment have  thought  of  such  criminality,  but  for  him.  Hang  him,  gen- 
tleraen — oh!  he  richly  deserves  it — but  spare  me  as  evidence  against 
him,  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  all  my  confession  It  is  str  cily  true. 
You  will  let  me  be  evidence  against  him,  and  so  you, will  spare  my  life. 
I  dare  not  die — I  dare  not  die  !" 

lie  wept,  and  wrung  his  hands  with  such  frantic  misery,  as  he  made 
this  abject  appeal  for  life,  that  the  sheriff,  to  whom  it  was  principally 
addressed,  turned  away  in  disgust,  saying  to  the  governor, — 

"  Saw  you  ever  such  a  wretch  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  him  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  can  neither  hang  nor  spare  him  of 
our  own  will" 

The  governor  was  about  to  say  something  to  Twitter,  when  Varley 
raised  his  voice,  and  an  unholy  fire  flashed  from  his  deep-set  eyes,  as 
he  said, — 

"  Hear  me.  I  will  ^are  you  all  necessity  of  listening  to  the  tale  of 
that  miberable  wretch,  who  has  brought  destruction  on  his  own  head  as 
well  as  on  mine.  If  I  am  to  suffer,  he  shall  suffer  too.  He  has  con- 
fes.sed  his  guilt.  I,  too,  confess  mine ;  so  shall  his  evidence  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  he  be  entitled  to  no  merciful  consideration  on  that  ac- 
count, I  confess  to  murdering,  along  with  Samuel  Twitter,  Sir  George 
Rankley." 

"  There,  that  settles  the  matter,"  said  the  sheriff.  "  Will  you  put 
your  confession  in  writing  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but — but — be  quick — for  " 

A  deadly  paleness  overspread  his  face,  and  his  limbs  trembled.  Then 
a  smile  of  triumph  curled  his  lips  as  he  added, — 
"  I— I  shall  cheat  the  galiows  yet." 

"  He  has  poisoned  himself,"  said  the  governor.  "  By  Heaven,  I 
thought  'tvras  poison  he  had,  when  he  asked  for  leave  to  take  snuff, 
some  time  since,  and  from  a  small  silver  box  he  has  he  took  something, 
which  he  placed  in  his  mouth." 

«  You — you  are  right,"  gasped  Varley;  "lam  pt>isoned,  and  'tis 
now  too  late  for  human  skill  to  save  me," 

Twitter  fell  back  with  a  howl  of  despair,  while  Varley  was  Imme- 
diately carried  to  the  prison  infirmary  by  some  of  the  ti.rnkejB.  There 
he  received  sUoh  prompt  and  skilful  attention,  that  to  his  maddening 
rage  the  poison  was  shortly  withdrav/n  from  his  stoinach,  and  parily 
counteracted  in  its  effects  by  powerful  antidotes,  so  that  hy  the  evening 
he  was  free  from  its  effects,  although  in  a  dreadful  statu  of  bodily  ex^ 
haustion  and  mental  agony. 

*««»■*#*« 

A  special  mounted  messenger  was  despatched  to  London,  with  an 
account  from  the  sheriff  of  the  whole  affair,  to  the  secrefjry  of  state,  in 
order  that  Rowland  Percy  might  be  released  in  due  foi  iM  although  no 
bar,  was  placed  to  his  liberty  in  the  meantime  ;  and  tliat  very  evening 
he  supped  with  Mr.  Anderson,  where  \vere  guctts,  tliw  mayor  of 
Vork,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  the  sherirf",  and  teverai  respectable  la- 
habitants  of  the  city,  who  had  all  had  a  strong  opinion  of  Rowltad*» 
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innocence.  And  Miranda — was  not  she  there,  and  happy?  Yes,  so 
happy,  that  her  eyes,  whenever  they  turned  upon  Rowland,  would  fill 
with  tears,  and  she  could  scarcely  believe  herself  so  blessed.  Before  the 
p^rty  separated,  a  naessenger  came  to  the  governor  of  the  prison,  to  say 
that  Varley  was  nearly  raving  mad,  and  that  he  had  confessed  to  tlie  ! 
will  of  Sir  George  Rankley,  from  which  lie  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Grange,  being  forged. 

Tliis  declaration  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on  that  subject,  although  it 
..produced  some  difficulty  to  another  subject,  namely,  the  veracious  and 
talented  attorney  who  had  assisted  Varley  in  the  concoction  of  the  docu- 
ment. An  officer  was  sent  to  that  learned  gent's  office,  but  he 
had  taken  the  alarm  from  the  events  of  the  moriiing,  and 
rather  than  give  the  au;h  rities  the  trouble  of  transporting  him,  he 
transported  himself.  The  last  that  was  heard  of  him,  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  naturalised  in  America,  being  such  an  extraordinary 
rogue,  as  to  be  considered  well  worthy  of  becoming  one  of  the  'cutest 
natives  on  earth. 

One  accident  of  a  sad  characte'  happened  in  the  crowd  at  the  execu- 
tion. It  was  to  the  poor  idiot  who  had  so  much  tormented  Varley. 
In  the  rush  that  took  place  to  the  s:;affold,  he  was  thrown  down,  and  so 
seriously  hurt,  that  he  expired  before  moining. 

Rowland  and  Miranda  had  nobody  to  consult  but  themselves  about 
their  raairiage,  and  as  that  happened  to  be  a  point  upon  which  they 
were  quite  unanimous,  the  ceremony  took  place  within  tliree  days  of 
that  dreadful  one  on  which  it  appeared  almost  impossible  Rowland 
Percy  could  be  saved  from  a  dreadful  and  ignominious  death. 

There  were  nuraberd  of  persons  at  the  marriage,  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Mr.  Anderson  gave  away  the  bride,  an<l  the  j  y  of  her  heart 
beamed  from  the  lovely  countenance  of  Miranda.  There  certainly  were 
some  ladies  present,  who  made  a  resolution  among  themselves,  to  have 
no  soit  of  acquaintance  with  her,  because  they  considered  her  conduct 
very  improper,  such  impropiiety  consisting  in  giving  the  responses  to 
the  clergj-man  in  a  clear,  unenabarra'^sed  tone,  and  when  the  ceremony 
was  over,  instead  of  fainting  in  the  ves'ry  or  crying,  she  placed  her  arm 
in  Rowland's  and  smiled — actually  smiled — wheu  they,  the  aforesaid 
ladies,  had  been  ready — ay,  and  v/illing,  too,  to  fain'-  clean  away  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  had  any  one  even  hinted  at  matrimony  to  them. 

Then,  when  the  signing  of  names,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  gone 
through  with  in  the  vestry,  the  beautiful  bride  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  her  friends,  in  reply  to  which  she,  said  she  was  veiy  happy 
indeed. 

The  party,  then,  were  passing  through  the  church,  when  a  tall  figure 
emerged  from  a  pew,  and  coming  up  to  Miranda,  said, — 

"  Heaven  bless  you.  May  the  joy  of  this  day  be  only  equalled  by 
these  that  are  to  come.    Farewell !" 

"Witletl"  exclaimed  Miranda  and  Rowland,  both  at  once,  and  then 
the  latter  added,  as  he  seized  the  hand  ot  him  who  had  done  so  much 
for  both  of  them, — 

"  My  friend,  I  have  made  the  greatest  e.^jrtions  to  discover  you. 
Where  have  you  hidden  yourself  since  I  have  been  free  myself  to  search 
for  yon  ?  Remember  that  my  house  is  your  house,  and  that,  do  what 
I  may,  I  never  can  wholly  repay  the  great  obligations  I  am  under 
to  you." 

Nor  I,"  said  Miranda.  "  Witlet,  but  for  you,  I  should  not  now  feel 
the  glow  of  happiness  that  irradiates  my  heart  at  this  moment." 

"Thank  Heaven  !"  said  Witlet,  "you  are  happy,  Miranda  Rankley. 
Let  my  own  fate  be  what  it  may,  I — I  ' 

Emotion  impeded  his  utterance,  and  waving  his  hand,  he  would  have 
hurried  away,  but  Ro*land  Percy  detained  him,  saying, — 

"  No,  Wi'let,  you  shall  not  go — s  ay  with  us.  Leave  not  a  gloom 
upon  oar  hearts  on  your  account  on  this  most  auspicious  and  happy 
day." 

"  You  forget,"  whispered  Witlet.    "  I  am  a  highwayman.    I  am  a  { 
hunted,  persecuted  man.    I  am  a  convict,  and  even  now  my  liberty  is 
at  stake  " 

The  sherifl!',  at  this  moment,  entered  the  church,  and  advancing  to 
Rowland,  he  said, — 

"  Mr.  Percy,  the  messenger  from  the  Secretary  of  state  has  just  now 
arrived.  Your  own  free  pardi^n  he  brings,  as  well  as  a  free  pardon,  which 
I  and  the  mayor  specially  requested  for  Edward  AVitlet  and  Jones,  so 
that  they  are  both  free  fro  n  this  warrant,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that 
they  will  try  to  lead  a  different  life  far  the  future,  convinced  as  I  am, 
that  they  are  men  possesKed  of  sterling  good  qualities,  if  they  will 
but  make  a  proper  use  of  them." 

Our  tale  is  over,  and  i^  we  have  beguiled  a  weary  hour,  or  awakened 
some  slumbering  sympathies,  we  arc,  indeed,  well  repaid.  The  aim  of 
the  novelist  should  be  to  pourtray  nature  in  all  its  aspects;  but  while 
he  thus  holds  up  the  mirror,  he  should  not  forget  that  he  wields  an  in- 
strument powerful  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  in  his  traucripts  from  huma- 
tifty,  he  nhonld  eiideavotir,  as  we  hope  we  have  done,  to  elevate  virtue  and 


nobleness— to  show  how  the  pure,  the  truthful,  and  the  innocent 
achieve,  even  in  their  sufferings,  a  higher  triumph  than  can  ever  be 
produced  amid  the  turbulence  of  vice. 

Both  Twitter  and  Varley  were  arraigned  for  murder  at  the  ensuing 
assizes,  and  declared  guilty  on  their  own  confessions.  They  were  exe- 
cuted amid  the  universal  execrations  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  per- 
sons— the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  record  being,  that  Varley,  even 
on  the  scaffold,  made  an  effort  to  strike  Twitter,  to  whom  he  entertained 
so  deadly  a  hatred. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miranda  sold  the  Grange  estates,  for  they  were  too  replete  with  pain- 
ful recollections,  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of  her  and  her  husband. 
They  then  bought  a  delightful  property  near  Devon,  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  several  little  Percys  gambolled  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  majestic  trees  that  adorned  their  father's  estate. 

Ned  Witlet,  after  Miranda's  m^riage,  rambled  about  a  good  deal  ; 
but  at  last  he  took  a  fancy  to  a  farm,  some  two  or  three  miles  only  from 
Percy's  estate,  and  there  he  settled,  married,  and  led  the  life  he 
was  well  calculated  to  adorn— namely,  that  of  an  English  country 
gentleman. 

Jones,  when  Percy  bought  his  new  properly,  was  duly  installed  as 
head  gamekeeper  and  ranger,  and  everything  else  he  chose  to  call  him- 
self, his  principal  duty  consisting,  when  we  last  heard  of  him,  in  teach- 
ing Percy's  eldest  son  running,  climbing,  shooting,  fishing,  and  all  sorts 
of  miscellaneous  mischief.  When  Witlet  took  the  farm  we  have  men- 
tioned Jones  oscillated  between  that  and  the  Percy's  place,  and  was 
quite  delighted.    Sometimes  he  would  say, — 

"Neddy,  my  tulip,  does  yer  recollect  thatwarmunt.  Twitter,  and 
t'  other  willin  ?  Isn't  it  like  a  old  out-and-out  dream,  all  on  it,  Neddy  ? 
— quite  a  wision." 

And  Miranda,  how  sweetly  and  beautifully  did  her  old  smile  come 
back  to  her.  Need  we  say  that  all  who  had  breathed  a  kind  word  to 
her  or  Percy  during  their  affliction,  had  cause  to  bless  her?  Oh,  no— 
our  readers  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  noble,  tender,  devoted, 
heroic  heart  of  Miranda,  the  Heiress  ef  the  Grange. 


How  FoNBLANauE  BECAME  AN  EDITOR. —Albany  Fonblanque  was 
intended  for  the  bar,  and  became  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  lie 
was  a  pupil  of  Chitty,  the  special  pleader,  and  from  his  scuteness  and 
promptitude  in  seizing  upon  certain  prominent  features  of  a  case,  great 
expectations  were,  no  doubt,  entertained  of  the  brightness  of  his  ftituie 
caree  ;  in  the  law.  But,  meantime,  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  he 
could  write  on  current  topics  of  interest,  and  his  fellow-students  soon 
discovered  that  what  he  wrote  was  a  keen  hit — "  a  palpable  hit."  He 
soon  proceeded  to  politics.  Castlereagh's  "  Six  Acts"  made  a  political 
writer  of  him.  Totally  neglecting  the  "  declarations"  and  "  pleas"  him- 
sel?;  and  the  cause  of  neglect,  if  not  also  of  "  wit,"  in  others,  Albany 
Fonblanque  incited  the  students  in  Mr.  Chitty's  office  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  day,  greatly  to  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  till  a  brother  pupil  occasionally  exclaimed,  in  his  gleeful  edifi- 
cation, "  What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  one  does  not  say  that  in  print?" 
the  idea  of  actually  trying  it  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Fonblanque.  He 
wrote  "  an  article" — it  produced  an  immediate  "  sensation" — and  dis- 
covering, at  the  same  moment,  how  very  much  he  should  prefer  litera- 
ture and  sharp-shooting,  he  hurried  away  from  Mr.  Chitty's  dusky 
office,  and  threw  himself  into  the  brightest  current  of  the  many- branch- 
ing, many-mouthed  periodical  press.— r^c  New  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

"All's  well  that  ends  well!"  as  the  young  wife  said  when  the  old 
man  died— ricA. 


NOTICR  TO  eORnESPONUENTS. 

All  commuulcatlens  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor  will  meet  wit 

immediate  attention. 
J.  B.  GoGGs. — Certainly.    We  beg  to  decline  the  essay. 
Marcus  R. — Thanks  for  the  scraps. 
J.  BuLWEK.— "  They're  saved!"  is  intended  for  insertion.  The  "  Repl 

does  not  altogether  meet  with  our  approval. 
H.    E.    M.— We  feel  extremely  obliged  to  our  fair  corresponde 

"  Ravensvvorlh"  shall  make  his  debut  in  our  columns  at  the  earli 

opportunity. 

Accepted. — "  Breathe  not  again  that  tender  air." 

Declined  with  thanks.  — "  Acrostic  to  Total  Abstinence ;"  "Lines" 

J.  S.  (Bristol);  "  The  Catastrophe ;"  "Think  thou,  love,  on  me 

and  "  The  Dead  Sea." 
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LOVE; 
OR,    THE    THREAD    OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  ADA  THE  BETRATED,  OR  THE  MURDER  AT 
THE  OLD  SMITHY;"  "  JANE  BRIGHTWELL ;"  "MIRANDA,  OR  THE 
HEIRESS  OP  THE  GRANGE;"  "ALICE  HOME;"  "WOMAN'S  LIFE, 
OR  THE  TRIALS  OP  THE  HEART,"  &C. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DOOM  ! 

"  We  are  such  things  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

Are  tears  and  smiles  indeed  the  morals  of  existence,  or  do  they  only 
epitomize  a  small  portion  of  those  feelings  which  lie  wftLin  the  teeming 
chambers  of  the  brain — skimming  hut  lightly  over  the  sterner  realities— 
pourtraying  but  tenderly  and  inefficiently  the  stronger  affections,  and 
failing  short,  far  shoit,  of  depicting  those  whirlwinds  of  passion  that 
sweep  over  the  polluted  waste  of  a  mind  abandoned  to  all  the  evil  im- 
pulses of  humanity  ? 

Tears  and  snsiles — what  are  they — what  can  they  convey?  The 
pearly  drop  may  hang  upon  the  cheek  of  beauty,  like  dew  upon  the 
blushing  rose,  ready  to  be  exhaled  at  the  first  smiling  glimpse  of  sun- 
light that  adds  irtsh  beauty  to  the  beautiful.  A  smile  may  dimple  the 
rounded  cheek  from  causes  as  trivial  as  those  that,  perchance,  produced 
the  ready  tear. 

Oh,  that  smiles  and  tears  were  indeed  the  morals  of  existence! 
Then  would  life  glide  smoothly  by,  skimming  gaily  to  eternity,  ruffled  by 
the  sighs  of  small  griefs  only,  like  Love  in  tlie  gilded  shallop,  so  sweotly 
described  by  Sidney,  in  his  "  Arcadia,"  where  he  says  with  all  tiie 
quaint  but  truthful  originality  of  the  bards  of  his  tii.'ie, — 

"  And  see  young  Love  float  Idly  on, 
In  gilded  shallop  al  to  bright; 
He  pouting  frets  at  the  deep  glow 
Of  his  own  unruflled  course, 

/nd  sighs  for  sighs — quarrels  for  lack  of  quarrel — 
Mourns  for  mournfulne  s — heeding  lightly 
Sunshine  all  so  shadowless." 
The  joys  that  wreath  themselves  in  smiles,  are  not  those  bursts  of 
ecitacy  that  in  the  lives  of  favoured  mortals  may  occur  once — perchance, 
twice.  The  tears  that  flow,  mingled  even  with  deep  sobs  and  long-drawn 
sighs,  are  not  the  outward  traces  of  the  heart's  deepest  a;?onics — would 
they  were,  for  then  the  stern  winter  of  life  would  change  to  the  pleasing 
coquetry  of  an  April  day,  and  many  of  the  frightful  deeOn  that  have  been 
enacted  beneath  the  pitying  eye  of  Heaven  would  have  been  unthought 
— undreamt  of. 

True,  there  are  many  who  can  feel  no  grief  but  :hat  which  may  he  as- 
•uaged  by  weeping;  many  who  can  appreciate  no  joy  that  laughter  will 
not  indicate,  and  such  are  happy.  But  it  is  the  feaiful  penalty  that 
minds  of  subtler  texture  and  higher  endowments  pay  for  the  great  gifts 
they  poase&s,  that  feel  too  acutely  —  that  circumst^  noes  which  find 
n»  feeiing4  to  cause  grie'  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  fink  deeply  into 
theirs.  Their  griefi  lie  too  deep  for  tears ;  their  joys  are  too  extatic 
for  srniks.  And  yet  such  persons  should  pass  through  lile  superior  to 
the  causes  that  produce  the  smdes  and  tears  of  millions,  because  their 
blgh-reachlng  Intellects  should  raise  them  above  the  common  affection 


of  common  eviis.  It  should  make  them  to  look  to  causes,  not  mere 
effects — to  deduce  conclusions  from  circumstances  which  escape  the 
acumen  of  those  who  only  see  what  is  obvious  to  them,  and  compiehend 
nothing  but  the  tangible  and  the  palpable — and  so  they  do.  Such  es- 
cape all  {.etty  joys,  all  petty  sorrows.  Like  majestic  streams,  they  roll 
onwards  in  the  full  volume  of  their  own  thoughtJ,  staying  HOt  in  their 
route  to  wind  their  way  through  flowery  glades  or  sweet  pastures; 
breaking  not  into  rivulets,  but  dashing  on  with  an  original  power  that 
knows  no  diminution  and  disdains  petty  obstacles ;  but  when  an  ob- 
struction of  suflicient  magnitude  to  stay  their  course  does  present  itself, 
then  commences  the  fearful  strife,  and  the  concentrated  energies  are  all 
awakened. 

There  are  human  passions,  founded  upon  human  feelings,  of  the 
highest,  the  holiest  order,  that  alone  have  power  to  stir  minds  of  no  or- 
dinary calibre  to  frenzy — passions  that  overwhelm  the  judgment,  and 
leave  the  intellect,  like  some  brave  vessel,  tested  at  the  mercy  of  aa 
angry  sea,  and  no  guiding  hand  to  shape  its  course — passions  that  en- 
gulph  the  heart  in  a  sea  of  horrors,  that  run  riot  in  the  brain,  as  if  it 
were  dipped  in  fire — that  strike  deeply  to  the  root  of  ail  ttnder  sym- 
pathies— that  absolve  the  mind  from  all  humanity — that  lift  the  waning 
soul  above  all  ordinary  interests,  and  make  man  do  sUch  deeds  as  might, 
even  in  his  pride  of  wickedness,  appal  the  wo  Id's  grec.t  enemy,  and 
make  him,  with  a  shuddering  horror,  shrink  from  humanity,  as  capable 
of  a-ts  beneath  one  who  is 

"  Not  less  than  archangel  ruined." 

And,  oh,  that  such  passions  should  owe  their  birth  to  the  tenderest, 
sweetest  sentiment  of  humanity — to  that  feeling  which  seems  to  tell  us 
in  a  voice  of  music,  "  Ye  are  yet  the  child:  en  of  Heaven,  awaiting  but 
for  your  glorious  inheritance,  and  there  sha.l,  even  in  your  earthly  pil- 
grimage, cling  to  you  one  bright  portion  of  your  divine  origin — you 
shall  LOVE."  That  protean  sentiinent  which  assumes  to  many  thou- 
sands of  different  aspects —which  speaks  alike  in  the  low,  soft  voice  of 
rapturous  tenderness,  and  in  the  wild,  shrieking  accents  of  the  maniac 
— which  bespeaks  such  gentleness  as  would  l  ot  tread  upon  a  worm, 
and  (lies  in  human  gore  the  fairest  hands — which  weeps  at  the  death  cf 
a  flower,  and  exults  at  the  grave's  triumph,  over  the  best,  the  truest, 
the  fairest  of  humanity.  The  sweetest  and  most  benign  climates  on  the 
canh's  surface  are  visited  by  the  fiercest  storms,  and  so  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  tenderest  cf  human  feelings  chai'ge  to  the  most  wild  and 
awful.  Hate,  jealousy,  and  despair,  follow  in  the  laughing  fcotsieps  of 
the  "  boy  god" — deadly  poisons  lurk  amid  the  roses  of  the  Taphiaix 
Bower. 

Our  tale  will  exhibit  a  series  of  pictures,  in  which  the  glorious  pas- 
sion shall  exhibit  itself  in  hs  diirercnt  aspects.  We  shall  see  how  the 
stern  and  wrathful  hecouje  tender  f>nd  dt voted— how  the  gentle  and 
soft-spoken  become,  in  their  turn,  full  of  s.tormy  passions  and  frightful 
imaginings.  We  shall  rndeavour  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and 
in  pourtraying  our  characters  in  "  Love,  or  the  Thread  of  Destiny," 
paint  life  as  it  is  made  both  beautiful  and  terrible  by  the  master  passion. 
****** 

The  19th  of  January,  1792,  was  memorable  for  a  snow  storm,  that 
commenced  at  break  of  day  and  continued  without  interruption  for 
nearly  thirteen  hours.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  in  and  about  London, 
as  well  as  the  sticets  and  roadtt,  were  covered  many  inches  thick,  and  a.i 
far  as  t)ie  eye  could  reach  there  was  nolhir  g  to  be  seen  but  the  r-  pioly 
descending  snow  flakes  and  unbroken  masses  ol  whiteness,  that  lay  alike 
upon  hovel  and  p<ilace. 

The  very  light  of  day  was  obscured  by  the  dense  falling  flakes,  and 
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every  boaiiu  iiuaUeU  lo  a  piolouuu  biiiiiicts  luruugliout  London,  lor 
the  wheels  of  the  carriages  sunk  deeply,  as  if  going  over  some  luxurious 
carpeting,  and  the  feet  of  the  pedestrians  were  perfectly  noiseless. 
But  few  people  were  in  the  streets.  London  was  like  a  eity  of  the 
dead,  and  the  passengers  whom  stern  necessity  forced  into  the  public 
thoroughfares,  flitted  here  and  there,  like  fjUding  spectres,  over  ihesnow 
drift  that  lay  many  inches  above  the  pavements  and  roadways. 

As  evening  drew  »ear,  darkness  dropped  very  suddenly  upon  all  ob- 
jects, and  the  streets  became  more  deseiled  still,  while  the  falling  snow 
relaxed  not  in  its  amount,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  come  down 
thicker  and  in  larger  pieces,  threatening  a  continuance  for  many  hours 
I  longer  of  the  uncomfortable  weather. 

Probably  in  the  midst  of  atl  this,  the  river  presented  as  curious  a 
spectacle,  if  not  a  more  curious  one,  than  the  city,  for  the  snow  came 
down  so  rapidly,  and  the  water  was  so  very  cold,  that,  before  one  flake 
could  be  melted  by  the  stream,  another  had  taken  Us  place,  and  occa- 
sionally it  would  appear  as  if  the  very  river  was  about  to  succwmb  to 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  suffer  the  snow  to  lepose  upon  its 
heaving  breast. 

The  storm  was  not  very  local,  for  it  extended  southerly  for  many 
miles,  and  far  down  the  Thames  the  banks  presented  nothing  but  ex- 
tensive white  flats,  while,  occasionally,  large  masses  of  the  snow  would 
Rhelve  down  into  the  stream  with  a  rolLng  noise,  resembling  thunder 
heard  faintly  from  afar. 

Around  the  district  known  as  Plaistow  Marshe?,  a  district  lying  ex- 
tremely even  and  flat,  the  falling  element  had  collected  to  an  amazing 
depth,  so  much  so,  that  a  house,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
presented  a  tolerably  respectable  and  lofty  aspect,  seemed  half  buried, 
and  looked  insignificant  as  a  labourer's  cottage  on  the  extensive  waste. 

That  house  stood  near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  so  near  that,  at  very 
high  tides,  the  water  laved  the  doorstep,  preventing  egress  or  ingresn, 
except  by  means  of  a  boat  fiom  that  side  of  it.  It  was  an  ancient 
place,  built  irregularly,  apparently  as  if  the  architect  had  been  coutinu- 
ally  altering  his  plan  until  he  had  as  many  rooms  as  were  required,  and 
then  was  compelled  to  leave  cff.  A  huge  old  oaken  portico  graced  the 
first  floor,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  light  in  ti.e  lower  roon  s.  Then 
the  roof  was  prodigious  in  its  length  and  shape;  the  doer  posts  were 
quaintly  carved,  and  the  whole  structure  within  had  that  dark  hole-and 
corner,  stunted  appearance  which  the  windows  of  our  ancestors  so  fre- 
quently bestowed  upon  their  dwellings.  At  the  back  of  the  house  was 
an  enclosed  patch  of  land,  the  rails  of  which  were  composed  of  old  staves 
of  barrels  and  pieces  of  timbering  from  broken  ships,  while  at  the  fur- 
ther end  was  a  huge  cask  standing  on  one  end,  like  a  sentry-box,  and 
furnished  with  a  seat  inside.  Strewn  about  were  pieces  of  rock-coral, 
shells,  and  iefu>e  of  every  description.  A  little  kind  of  jetty  stretched 
out  from  the  doorstep  into  the  TharHe  ,  so  that  at  low  wa'er  the  l-.ouse 
could  be  approached  without  the  necessity  of  wadii  g  thioi  gh  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  of  mud.  Added  to  all  this  it  was  in  a  wre  ched  state. 
The  weather  boarding  had  given  way  in  many  places — the  shutters 
boasted  not  above  one  hinge  each — the  windows  were  broken,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  quite  evident  that  whoever  had  in  dmes  gone  by  taken  a 
pride  in  the  lone  house  at  PJais.tow  Marshes,  must  have  very  much 
altered  his  mind,  or  have  been  gatheied  to  his  fattiers. 

Still  if  any  one  could  have  pierced  with  his  eyes  the  almost  imper- 
vious snow  drift  and  glanced  in  the  direction  of  this  lonely  house,  he 
•would  have  seen  straggliwg  from  one  of  its  chimneys  a  thin  eddy  of 
smoke,  and  conjectured  t^iat  upon  that  inclement  evening  some  one  was 
endeavouring  to  find  warmth  and  shelter  in  the  deserted  abode. 

The  house  we  mention  has  been  long  since  swept  away  ;  but  on  its 
precise  site  now  stands  a  white-faced  building,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  public-house,  the  business  of  which  must  be  of  a  very  mysterious 
character,  or  confined  to  some  wandering  snipe  shooters  who  may  cool 
their  feet  and  thtir  ardour  over  the  marshes. 

The  supposition  that  the  house  contained  some  human  inhabitant, 
or  inhabitants,  would  not  have  been  incorrect,  for  two  apartments  were 
occupied  in  it  towards  the  close  of  evening  on  that  eventful  day.  In 
one  of  these  a  man  lay  sleeping.  His  couch  was  composed  of  mere 
lumber  laid  upon  some  tressels,  for  regular  bed  or  bedding  there  was 
Done.  Some  chests  were  in  the  room,  and  a  variety  of  small  articles 
•f  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  one  chair.  A  dim  fire  smouidered  in  the 
grate,  into  whicli  down  the  chimney  there  would  come  occasionally  a 
flake  of  snow  with  a  hissing  sound.  The  man's  slumbers  were,  how- 
ever, too  profound  to  be  so  ea  ily  disturbed,  and  he  slept  oii  unheedful 
of  the  falling  snow,  or  of  the  creak  ng  of  the  old  building  as  now  and 
then  a  gust  of  wind  would  sweep  over  the  large  tract  of  level  land.  He 
was  past  the  middle  age,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  about  his  gene- 
ral appearance  that  he  had  led  a  life  of  ease,  if  not  of  luxury.  He  had 
thrown  himself  down,  attired  as  he  was.  on  the  rude  couch  where  he 
slept,  and  bis  clothing  showed  bo'h  care  and  wealth.  It  was  in  his 
face  alone  that  traces  of  some  anxiety  and  suffer. ng  might  have  been 
found.  Occasionally,  too,  he  would  murmur  in  his  sleep  some  incoherent 


words  in  a  \oice  that  showed  they  were  the  result  of  some  painful  train 
of  thought,  and  then  with  low  moans  he  would  subside  again  into 
deeper  slumber.  The  room  was  momentarily  growing  darker  and 
darker ;  the  snow  was  piling  itself  upon  the  window  ledges,  and  the 
night  was  stealing  on. 

In  another  room  of  that  strangely  situated  and  lonely  house,  sat  a 
female.  In  that  room  there  was  but  one  chair,  ?,nd  that,  with  a  small 
ta'r-le,  on  which  was  a  lamp  burning  very  dimly,  constituted  the  whole 
of  its  furnituie.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  aiiartment,  and  for  all  the 
movement  she  made,  the  female  figure  who  sat  there  might  have  been 
dead,  or  sleeping  much  more  soundly  than  the  man  we  have  described. 
She  had  laid  her  head  upcH  her  hands,  and  they  again  rested  on  the 
table,  so  that  her  face  was  not  visible  ;  she  seemed  young,  if  we  might 
judge  from  the  long  tresses  of  auburn  hair  that  descended  nearly  to  the 
floor,  in  wild  yet  beautiful  disorder.  Her  dress  was  rici. — nay,  costly 
in  the  ext  erne ;  except  such  part  of  it  as  was  covered  with  a  wretched 
old  gray  cloak,  which  hung  partly  from  her  shoulders,  and  probably  had 

been  put  on  for  the  purposes  of  disguise.    Her  general  figure  was  

but  she  looks  up  !  the  dim  radiance  of  the  lamp  falls  upon  her  face. — 
Oh  !  what  a  woild  of  speculation  does  that  face  suggest !  where  did  fea- 
tures of  such  exquisite  beauty  aequire  such  an  awful  aspect  of  despair — 
what  form  of  suflfering  could  have  imprinted  £0  indelibly  its  traces  upon 
a  countenance  so  young  and  so  rich  in  graces  ? 

She  clasped  her  hands — those  small  fair  hands,  that  had  been  the 
theme  of  admiration  for  mahy  a  tongue,  and  in  a  voice  of  such  con- 
centrated agony,  that  to  describe  it  were  a  task  in  vain,  she  uttered  the 
exclamation  of  "  Oh,  God  !"  with  such  a  shuddering  horror,  that  one 
might  well  have  supposed  a  heart  to  break  with  such  words  so  uttered. 

Then  her  head  sunk  again,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  wrapt  stillness 
of  the  place,  but  the  melancholy  pat,  pat,  of  the  large  snow  flakes 
again>t  the  windows,  and  tbe  murmuring  of  the  river  as  it  rolled  past 
in  such  close  proximity. 

The  age  of  her  who  was  oppressed  with  so  much  misery  could  net  be 
above  three  or  four  and-twe«iy — pethaps  not  so  much,  for  grief  over- 
matches  time  in  stamping  his  presence  on  the  face  and  form.  She  was 
rather  below  the  ordinary  stature  of  women,  but  there  was  a  bounding 
grace  in  her  form,  a  feminine  delicacy  about  her  exquisitely  chiselled 
features,  that  irresistibly  won  the  heart.  Alas  !  there  had  been  a  time 
when  the  pure  light  of  joy  shone  from  those  eyes  which  now  gleamed 
with  the  fatal  lustre  of  despair ! 

One  of  her  hands — such  a  hand  as  a  sculptor  might  doat  on — was 
stretched  across  the  table,  and  the  fingers  clenched  with  a  painful  ten- 
sion. Suddenly  some  distant  clock  made  itselr  faintly  heard  through 
the  snow  storm,  and  she  sprung  to  her  feet,  looking  anxiously  around 
her.  Then  she  approached  the  lattice  window,  and  carefully  opening  it 
a  short  distance,  she  strove  to  look  out  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  but 
the  drifting  snow  prevented  her  from  seeing  anything,  and  would  so 
have  prevented,  had  the  farkness  not  been  so  confirmed  as  it  then  was. 

"  If  be  should  not  come,"  she  muttered  ;  "  if  he  should  not  come  !" 
These  words  were  repeated  at  intervals,  with  tones  of  such  utter  aban- 
donment of  despair,  that  it  was  evident  she  waited  with  eo  ordinary 
interest  for  some  one,  for  whose  presence  she  looked  at  that  lone  spot. 
Then  she  paused,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  intense  listening.  Her 
whole  soul  seemed  wrought  up  to  the  effort  of  catching  the  least  sound 
that  might  come  down  the  river.  It  was  the  regular  dip  of  oars  that 
can-e  to  her  ears — i  earer  and  nearer  they  came,  and  then  there  was  a 
gra  ing  sound  as  the  keel  of  the  boat  touched  the  beach.  Her  very 
breathing  was  nearly  suppressed,  as  with  trembling  eagerness  she  again 
striiined  her  vision  to  pierce  the  daikness  wiihov.t.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  now  the  fact  that  someoi  e  was  coming,  for  a  low  and  cautious 
footstep  sounded  on  the  little  jetty  that  led  to  the  house.  The  femalo 
placed  the  lamp  close  to  the  window  for  a  moment,  and  then  again 
removed  it  to  the  table,  at  which  she  sat  down  with  her  hands  pressed 
upon  her  hear:,  as  if  by  actual  pressure  she  could  still  its  tumultuous 
beating. 

"  He — he  is  coming,"  she  whispered,  with  an  awful  distinctness  that 
had  a  startling  and  a  strange  effect  in  the  stillness  of  that  house.  "  He 
i:  coming,  and — and  the  deed  must  be  dene  ;  I  cannot  now  retreat — I 
daie  not  look  back  upon  the  past — the  future  must  be  changed.  Dis- 
honour, scoin,  reproach,  the  world's  contumely,  shame — all  await  me, 
it  now  1  shrink  from  the  deed  that  has  been  so  awfully  pre  arranged. 
It  must  be  done.  Oh,  God  ! — oh,  God !  You  read  my  heart,  and  see 
the  blighted,  outraged  feelings,  and  the  quenched  hopes  that  have 
brought  me  to  this.  Spare  me — spare  me.  Even  now  at  this  moment 
let  the  red  bolt  of  your  vengeance  i;  11  on  my  devoted  head.  Strike  me 
motionless,  and  spare  me  the  deed  which,  if  I  live,  must  be  this  night 
committed.  He  conies— he  comes;  be  still,  my  heart — he  comes. 
Alien,  as  he  iv,  in  blood,  in  colour,  he  is  the  only  human  creature  I 
could  reveal  the  awful  purpose  of  my  soul  to,  with  a  hope  of  active 
assistance  in — in — muider  I    Oh,  that  word— that  word  1" 

A  suppressed  hideous  chuckling  laugh  from  somewhere  near  the 
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door  of  the  apartment  caused  her  to  start  to  her  feer,  and  by  the  ra>s 
of  the  lamp  she  saw  she  was  not  alone.  * 

The  person  who  had  made  his  way  to  the  apartment  so  quickly  and  so 
no  selessly  was  a  tall  man,  evidently,  by  his  colour,  a  native  of  the 
"West  Indies,  and  a  Creole.  The  negro  features  rather  predominated  in 
his  face,  and  had  he  been  a  shade  or  two  da  ker,  he  would  have  passed 
for  one  of  the  negro  blood  solely,  and  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  more  southern  natives  of  Africa. 

In  stature  he  yrr^.s  gigantic,  much  exceeding  the  ordinary  Earopean 
standard.  His  arms  were  particularly  long,  disproportionably  so,  indeed, 
to  his  height,  and  gave  him  an  appearance  of  awkwardness  which 
Bever  was  lest  sight  of  except  when  he  roused  his  whole  frame  to 
some  active  exertion.  His  eyes  had  that  peculiar  blood  shot  appearance 
incidental  to  many  Of  the  Asiatic  and  Af  ican  races — an  appearance 
"Which,  OB  that  occa-ion,  appeared  more  than  commonly  manilest,  from 
the  general  expression  of  ferocious  glee  that  sat  upon  the  large  coarse 
features  of  the  man. 

For  some  moments  there  was  not  a  word  spoken.  The  man  ap- 
peared wait  ng  to  be  first  addressed,  and  she  who  had  appointed  a  meet- 
ing with  him  in  that  house  was  incapable  for  some  time  to  command 
her  voice  to  the  utterance  of  a  word.  At  length,  with  much  difficulty, 
she  overcame  the  spell  which  bound  up  her  faculties,  and,  in  a  hoarse, 
low  whisper,  which  induced  her  strange  companion  to  advance  a  step  in 
order  to  hear  it,  she  said, — 

"  I — I  have  been  waiting.  You  have  been  long  in  coming,  Letour — 
long  in  coming." 

"  Luke  watched  me,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Watched  you  !  Gracious  Heaven  !  if  he  shoiild  trace  you  here,  all 
is  lost — lost !" 

"  If  he  should,"  said  the  Creole,  and  he  half  drew  from  his  breast  a 
knife,  the  blade  of  which  caught  the  rays  fiom  the  lamp,  and  threw  back 
a  glittering  reflection  for  an  instant  on  the  roof  of  the  room.  *'  If  he 
should — if  he  should  " 

"  You  would  kill  him?" 

"Both,"  was  the  reply — "both.  Is  ke  here  still?  He  has  not 
stirred— dees  he  sleep  V 

"  Hush — hush,  Letour !  I — I — have  worked  myself  up,  as  you  know, 
to— to  " 

"  Murder — call  it  by  that  name  at  once,  and  do  not  make  a  bugbear 
of  a  sound.  You  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  taking  the  life 
of  your  husband  ;  I  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  assisting  you. 
Let  us  to  work — to  work." 

"  Letour,  Letour,  you  know  I  have  beea  badly,  cruelly  used,  and  have 
endured  much  " 

"  Psha  !  we  will  talk  of  all  that  when  the  deed  is  done.    By  Jove, 
how  the  snow  storm  drifts  this  way.    What  sound  was  that  ?" 
"  I — I  heard  Hothing." 

"  Perhaps  it  wai  but  the  creaking  of  the  weather  boards  of  the  old 
house.    Time  presses.    Come  on — come  on  " 

"  To — to — murder ! — Hush — Letour — You — you  will  aid  me  to  do  the 
deed — you  will  strike  the  blow — I  am  weak  and  nearly  powerless — my 
nerves  are  all  unstrung — should  he  cry  out  in  his  last  agony — should 
he  struggle,  you  will  not  let  a  spot  of  blood  fall  upon  me.  Letour,  yeu 
can  do  it  while  he  sleeps. " 

"While  he  sleeps?— Ho!  ho!  ho!  He  must  be  awake— fully  awake. 
He  must  know  from  whom  the  blow  comes.  Any  man  may  die  in  sleep, 
not  so  him." 

"  You  are  breaking  faith  with  me,  Letour.  You  promised  to  be  guided 
by  my  wishes.  On  your  saul'a  hopts  you  so  promised  " 
"  I  have  no  soui's  hopes.    Have  you?" 

"  Oh,  horror!  horror!  Another  hour  and  I  shall  have  none — none. 
I  shall  have  placed  such  a  ^u.f  betwixt  me  and  Heaven  that  can  never 
be  leapt.    Another  hour — another  hour." 

"  D  II  !  did  you  bring  rae  here  to  listen  to  such  words  as  these? 

"Was  it  for  this  you  have  planned  so  feally  ?  Where  is  now  the  sense 
of  oppression  that  crimsoned  jour  check?  Where  the  passions  that 
nerved  you  to  think  of  the  deed  you  now  shrink  Iroai  V 

"  Here,"  said  the  female,  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

Here — here — I  am  ready." 

"  And  I.    The  lamp.    Take  the  lamp." 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  at  this  moment  dashed  open  the  casement, 
and  such  a  rushing  mist  of  snow  came  into  tr,e  room  that  the  lamp 
was  instantly  extiiiguished,  and  all  was  impenetrable  darknesi. 

With  muttered  curses  the  Creole  went  to  the  casement,  and  was  upon 
the  po  nt  of  uhuttlng  it,  when  a  light,  dancing  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
liver,  as  if  ca'ried  in  some  boat,  attracted  his  attention.  He  could  see 
nothing  but  the  light,  and  that  only  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  it 
Tras  gone. 

"  It  matters  not,"  he  muttered  ;  "  other  craft  beside  what  might 
possibly  touch  here  must  necessarily  be  on  the  Thames  to-night  " 
Ue  closed  thi  window,  and  then,  by  means  of  matchen  he  had  with 
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him,  he  lignted  the  lamp,  when  he  saw  his  compaaion  seated  by  the 
tab  e,  with  her  face  hidden,  as  it  had  been  when  first  we  introduced  her 
to  the  reader. 

"  Now,  by  God!"  he  cried;  "  Is  this  woman's  love,  or  stern  re- 
solve V 

"  Ile«olve  !"  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet.  "  Letour,  he  must 
die ;  or  those  I  love  dearer  than  life  itself  must  suffer.  He  shall  die, 
Letour,  he  shall  (^ie." 

"  He  shall.    Now — now  come.    Take  the  light." 

She  lifted  the  lamp  from  the  table,  and  followed  the  man  She  did 
not  tremble— she  did  not  hesitate.  What  awlul  reflections  had  passed 
through  her  mind  to  enable  her  to  overcome  her  feelings  so  far,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but,  with  a  dreadful  apathy,  she  seemed  roused  up 
to  whatever  dreadful  scene  of  terror  might  meet  her  observation. 

The  distance  from  the  room  where  the  short  conference  we  have  re- 
corded had  taken  place,  to  the  ap^try.ent  of  the  wearied  and  sound 
sleeper,  was  very  short.  There  was  but  one  wretched  apartment  to 
traverse,  and  a  short  landing  at  the  head  of  a  staircase,  when  the  door 
of  the  room  was  gained.  The  Creole  shaded  thi  light  with  his  hand, 
as  he  cautiously  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  peered  in.  He 
turned  and  beckoned  to  his  con^panion,  and,  in  another  moment,  they 
were  in  the  room  together. 

Then  the  creole  drew  the  long  glittering  knife  he  had  with  him  from 
its  sheath,  and  approached  the  rude  couch  ou  which  lay  the  slumbering 
man,  all  unconscious  of  the  awful  fate  that  awaited  him.  Whatever 
subjects  had  been  disturbing  his  thoughts,  had  passed  away  in  the 
regions  of  forgetfuiness,  and  he  was  sleeping  now  soundly  and  serenely. 

The  young  creature  who  bad  come  as  a  witness  to,  and  an  actor  in, 
the  frightful  crim;  contemplated,  moved  to  the  side  of  the  couch,  as  if 
her  feet  were  oppresse  1  by  leaden  weights  ;  then  she  sunk  on  her  knees, 
and  placed  the  lamp  on  the  floor — she  clasped  her  hands  rigidly,  till  the 
knuckles  stood  out  in  painful  relief. 

"  Strike — strike,"  she  said.    "  I  am  here — strike." 

The  Creole  laid  his  massive  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sleeper.  He 
pressed  it  dowa  with  a  force  equal  to  tons  of  iron  placed  upon  it,  and 
then,  in  a  loud  screaming  voice,  that  echoed  frightfully  throughout  the 
house,  he  cried, — 

"  Leighton— Robert  Leighton.    Awake — awake." 

With  a  cry  of  alarm,  the  sleeper  opened  his  eyes,  asd  tried  to  rise  ; 
but  he  was  eflectually  held,  and  scarcely  knowing  if  he  dreamed  or  saw 
things  in  reality,  he  looked  horrified  and  aghast  at  the  glaring  eyes  of 
the  Creole,  which  were  within  a  few  inches  of  his  face.  Then  he  made 
efforts  to  free  his  head  from  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  that  was 
laid  upon  it,  but  they  were  in  vain.  Then  he  spoke,  and  his  lips 
parted  convulsively,  as  he  became  aware  that  something  terrible  was 
surely  about  to  happen,  although  it  had  not  yet  developed  itself  to  his 
mind  in  all  its  intensity. 

"  Letour — Letour  1"  he  gasped;  "  what — what  do  you  want?" 

"  Revenge !" 

The  Creole  twined  his  fingers  in  the  hair  of  the  prostrate  man,  and 
turned  his  head  forcibly  on  one  side,  till  he  saw  the  kneeling  female 
figure  by  his  couch.    A  faint  shriek  came  from  his  lips,  and  he  said, — 

"  Harriet  -  Harriet — you  here !  My  curse — my  malediction  on  you ! 
What — what  brings  you  here?" 

"  Justice !  '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.'    Justice !" 

"  You — y.u  are  mad — bo'h  of  you  mad  !  Let  me  go.  Oh,  God  ! 
Let  me  go  !  You  will  not  kill  me  !  Harriet— wife — Harriet !  Letour, 
a  e  you  mad?  Mercy!  Great  God,  rescue  me  !  Heip— kelp — no — 
no — ihat  knite — keep  it  away  !  Harriet — Harriet !  have  yeu  a  woman's 
heart,  anl  can  l:ok  on  me  now?  Mercy — mercy!  You  shall  bave 
all  [  possess — I  only  ask  for  life !  Help !— help  !  Murder !  Oh,  God ! 
— oh,  God — oh,  Godl" 

The  Creole  dashed  the  sharp  Vade  of  the  knife  into  his  neck,  in- 
flicting a  fiightlul  gash.  The  blood  spurted  out  like  water  from  a 
fountain.  It  fell  like  hot  rain  upon  trie  head,  face,  and  hands  of  the 
female  who  there  knelt  to  see  so  awful  a  dcei  committed.  Then  the 
wounded  man  sh  ieked  aloud  in  his  agony,  and  shriek  for  shriek  did  she 
echo,  as,  springing  to  her  feet,  she  htld  up  her  hands,  and  lec  the  warm 
blood  dash  from  the  ends  of  her  taper  fingers  with  sulWn  splasl-.es  on 
the  floor  beneath.  By  aii  eflbrt  only  to  be  made  at  such  a  moment,  the 
wounded  man  drew  up  his  feet  convulsively,  f.nd,  getting  a  purchase 
against  the  breast  of  the  Creole,  he  threw  him  off  the  couch  with  tre- 
mendous force.  Then  he  rose  himself,  sraggering  wildly,  and  still 
shrieking  with  a  terrible  shrillness  that  was  heard  for  miles  around. 
He  clung  to  her  he  had  ruined — Harriet — and  absolu  ely  covered  her 
wi'h  bio  d,  while  she  still  held  up  her  arms,  and  seemed  rigid  as  a 
statue  with  horro'-.  I  heu  the  di  comfited  creole,  with  a  savage  burst 
of  malignant  hatred,  again  sprang  upon  his  victim,  who,  in  half  articu- 
late words,  continued  to  speak  to  her  around  whom  ho  clung  with 
such  desperation. 
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"Harriet — Harriet — mercy — mercy!  Spare  me  —  spare  me  —  oh, 
save  me  from  him — God  ■will  bless  you.  For  our  child's  sake — our 
little  Emma — our  sweet  innocent — save  me  !  Have  mercy  yet — I — 
I — am  dying — dying — help — murder!  The  room  goes  round — a  film 
is — on  my  eyes — I — faint — faint — God  have  mercy  !" 

The  Creole  twined  his  huge  hand  in  his  victim's  hair,  and  forcibly 
bent  back  his  head,  opening  fearfully  the  gaping  wound  in  his  throat, 
and  making  the  bones  of  the  neck  crack  again.  With  a  savage  fe  ocity, 
thea,  that  was  truly  demoniac,  he  tried  to  consummate  the  murder  by 
repeated  stabs  in  the  face,  as  it  was  frightfully  upturned  towards  him. 
Some  of  the  stabs  took  effect  in  the  eyes,  forcmg  them  from  their 
sockets  with  gouts  of  l)lood,  and  leaving  them  pendant  by  thin  tendons 
and  flaps  of  blood-stained  skin  to  the  mangled  cheeks.  Then  he  again 
cut  deeply  into  the  throat,  till  the  head  of  the  murdered  man  was  nearly 
detached  from  his  body ;  with  a  sudden  jerk,  then,  and  a  hideous  crash, 
he  broke  the  vertebra  The  lately  living,  shrieking  man  was  headless, 
and  the  body  fell  with  a  heavy  souiTd,  splashing  the  pool  of  blood  that 
had  collected  in  all  directions,  while  the  hands,  rigid  and  lixed  in 
death,  still  clutched  with  a  grasp  that  could  not  be  undone,  the  dress  of 
her,  who  so  statue-like,  had  looked  upon  the  deed  of  blood. 

*  *  «  *  ♦ 

A  heavy  knocking  sounded  at  the  outer  door  of  the  lone  house.  The 
snow  fell  thicker  and  faster,  and,  with  one  piercing  shriek,  the  female 
fell  totally  insensible  upon  the  mangled  body. 

CHAPTER  II. 
A  father's  death. 

Filled,  as  one  must  be,  with  horror  and  dismay  at  the  frightful  deed 
"Which  had  been  committed,  or,  at  all  events,  connived  at,  by  one  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  so  gentle  seeming  as  she,  who,  with  so  fearful  a 
companion,  had  made  herself  a  partner  in  the  commission  of  a  deed  of 
blood  of  the  most  awful  character,  the  mind  might  well  be  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  diflferent  phases  which  human  nature  can  present 
■when  acted  upon  by  different  circumstances,  aad  the  due  balance  of 
the  passions  unregulated. 

That  beautiful  being,  fashioned  apparently,  both  bodily  and  mentally, 
to  exercise  the  softest,  tenderest  influence  upom  humanity,  we  have 
seen  planning  and  witnessing  a  deeji,  from  which  the  savagest  nature 
might  revolt,  and  thinking  necessary  an  action  alike  repulsive  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man;  and  yet  she  was  tender,  devoted,  full  of  human 
sympathies,  affectionate  and  gentle  to  a  fault,  an  alien  in  mind  to  all 
cruelty — to  all  oppression — one,  too,  who  had  made  sacrifices,  and  those 
n«t  small  ones,  for  the  sake  of  others,  setting  at  nought  her  own  hopes, 
affections,  prospects,  and,  with  a  holy  gentleness  and  beautiful  fervour 
of  affection  towards  those  whom  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  prompted 
her  to  love — controlling  her  own  dearest  impulses,  and  condemning  her- 
self to  such  wretchedness,  as  the  heart  can  feel,  but  the  tongue  never 
express. 

And  yet  this  is  a  murderess,  one  who  has  stood  by  and  seen  blood 
shed,  and  yet  strived  not  to  save  the  victim — one  who  has  steeled  her 
heart  against  the  last  shrieking  cry  for  mercy.  Yes,  i-he  who  would  have 
■wept  at  the  untimely  death  of  a  household  pet,  had  looked  upon,  and 
had  taken  a  part  in,  such  a  murder,  as  the  bare  recital  of  which  would, 
at  one  time,  have  frozen  her  blood  with  horror,  and  excited  her  pitymg 
■wonder,  that  the  bright  and  beautilul  world  should  produce  such 
monsters. 

These  statements  look  most  miraculous  ;  but  we  iiiust  know  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  accumulation  of  events,  and  the  long  endured  trials  of 
head  and  heart,  which  beset  human  nature,  before  we  decide  upon  the 
improbability  of  any  course  of  action,  or  its  want  of  connexion  with  the 
previous  habits  and  opinions  of  the  same  individual. 

Be  it  our  task,  then,  to  rescue  our  heroine,  for  such,  alas,  she  is, 
from  some  of  the  odium  which  must  attach  to  one,  who  would  connive 
at  such  a  crime  as  that  commit  ed  in  the  lone  ho  ise  by  P.aistow 
Marshes.  It  is  our  duty,  by  a  detail  of  circumstances,  strange,  and 
scarcely  precedented,  to  convert  horror  to  pity,  loud  and  vindictive 
accusation  to  sorrow,  and  to  show  that  even  the  best  and  geiitlcat  natures 
may  become  perverted  from  their  original  beauty  and  excellence — that 
there  are  master  passions  of  the  human  mind,  which,  when  once 
crossed,  will  overwhelm  all  other  feelings  or  considerations,  making  the 
brave,  cowardly — the  timid,  courageous — souls  of  uablemished  honour, 
commit  actions  which  they  would  have  shrunk  from  with  contempt  and 
abhorrence  under  happier  circumstances.  Such  is  human  nature,  the 
sport  of  accident — a  feather  tossed  on  the  surges  of  the  angry  ocean, 
****** 

Five  years  and  some  months  before  that  wintry  storm,  'w'hich  we  have 
described  as  howling  around  that  rselancholy  house,  in  which  the  re- 
pose of  fatigue  was  turned  into  the  sleep  of  death— a  small  cottage, 
situate  near  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  contained,  in  one  of  its  con- 


fined apartments,  as  sad  a  group  as  ever  the  pitying  eye  of  sympathy 
could  weep  to  dwell  uj^on  ;  but  let  us,  ere  we  dive  into  the  cause  of  the 
mourners'  grie's — ere  we  draw  aside  the  veil  that  yet  hides  deep  sorrow, 
nobly  borne,  from  many  eyes,  glance  for  a  parsing  moment  at  that  abode, 
nestled,  as  it  was,  in  a  quiet  nook,  shehered  by  the  noble  trees,  that  added 
majesty  and  sublimity  to  the  scene  around. 

Here,  among  the  tall  denizens  of  the  forest,  was  a  space  that  opened, 
and  for  a  space  was  clear,  and  in  its  midst  sprang  up  a  cottage,  in  which 
lived  hearts  more  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  than  possessing  the 
meanest  comfc  vts  of  the  independent  labourer. 

It  was  garnishee"  on  all  sides  by  flowers  and  shrubs,  all  kept  in  the 
trimmest  and  neatest  manner  possible.  Those  who  could  stop  and  view 
it  in  passing,  would  have  thought  that,  judging  from  the  neatness,  order, 
and  beauty  that  reigned  without,  the  happiest  and  most  contented  hearts 
reigned  within. 

It  is  seldom  that  poverty  and  neatness  go  hand  in  hand,  and  more 
seldom  is  it,  that  an  appearance  of  even  beauty  and  comfort  from  mere 
arrangement  is  a  concomitant. 

But  such  it  was  :  the  little  garden  contained  the  choicest  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  orderly  and  tasteful  style,  while  the  climbing  plants 
were  carefully  trailed  up  the  wood  work  of  this  abode. 

The  spot  was  such  as  people  love  to  stop  and  look  at,  while  those  who 
are  wealthy  will  often  even  envy  the  apparent  happiness  which  such  a 
home,  though  humble,  is  supposed  to  confer  above  what  their  own 
wealth  would  purchase  them. 

The  family  inhabiting  that  cottage  were  named  Hearnshaw ;  who  and 
what  they  were  will  be  discovered  as  our  narrative  proceeds ;  suflice 
it  now,  that  they  had  seen  better  days,  and  that  but  for  the  dear  bond  of 
union  and  love  that  connected  them  together,  they  might  have  been 
inrpatient  under  the  restrictions  of  their  present  home,  differing  as  it 
did  so  widely  and  essentially  from  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  their  daughter, 
Harriet,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  their  son,  Theodore,  aged  fourteen. 
Remaining  too  with  them  at  that  period,  was  a  young  man  by  name 
Charles  Hargrove,  Mr.  Hearnshaw's  deceased  sister's  only  son.  We  have 
said  these  parties  were  all  assembled  in  one  apartment,  and  melancholy 
indeed  was  the  occasion  which  brought  them  into  its  circumscribed 
limits,  Mr.  Hearnshaw  was  dying.  He  was  about  to  leave  in  the 
midst  of  difficulty  and  distress  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him,  that  the 
bitteiest  pang  of  death  consisted  in  leaving  them. 

The  casement  of  the  room  was  open,  for  a  delicious  summer's  day 
was  just  dipping  into  evening,  and  he  who  stood  on  the  confines  of 
another  and  a  better  world,  yearned  for  the  soft  breeze  that  gently 
lifted  the  closing  flowers,  fancying  that  he  drew  his  failing  breath 
freer  and  clearer,  whUe  his  pailid  cheeks  were  fanned  by  the  pure  breeze 
of  Heaven,  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment. 

He  lay  upon  jl  couch,  and  his  eyes  occasionally  turned  from  the 
tearful  countenances  of  those  around  him,  to  the  fast  increasing  glories 
of  the  western  sky.  He  spoke  in  low,  soft  accents,  while  his  hands 
played  listlessly  with  the  covering  of  the  couch,  and  those  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself,  listened  to  his  parting  words  as  though  they  were 
admonitions  from  Heaven  itself ;  and  they  strove  to  still  all  exhibition 
of  their  griefs,  that  no  low  breathed  accents  from  him  who  was  going 
far  from  them  should  escape  their  ears. 

"  We  have  long  struggled,  dear  ones,"  he  said,  "  against  a  con- 
viction bringing  with  it  the  painfulest  stroke  of  fortune  we  have  en- 
dured. It  is  that  we  must  part.  That  in  the  decadence  of  our  fortunes 
I  must  quit  the  struggle  that,  for  your  sakes,  I  could  fain  have  perse- 
vered in.    My  Harriet — ray  darling  " 

"  Father!"  sobbed  Harriet,  as  she  knelt  by  his  side,  and  clasped  his 
hand  convulsively  in  hers. 

Then  the  dying  man  continued.  His  voice  was  weaker — more  tre- 
mulous than  before.  Either  the  lamp  of  life  was  fast  decreasing,  or 
some  sudden  accession  of  feeling  gave  an  incoherency  to  his  words. 

"  My  darlings,"  he  said,  *'  be  of  better  cheer.  We  shall  yet  meet 
again,  you  know.  God  bless  you  !  We  have  endured  much  persecu- 
tion. Since  we  began  to  tread  the  downward  path  of  misfortune,  nothing 
has  thriven  with  us — nothing  has  taken  a  proper  course,  except  our 
loye — except  our  love." 

"  You  will  yet  be  spared  to  us,"  sobbed  his  wife,  while  Harriet  and 
Theodore  looked  anxiously  in  their  mother's  face,  as  if  they  would  read 
the  sincerity  of  her  opinion  in  her  countenance, 

"Not  spared,"  gasped  Mr.  Hearnshaw — "  not  spared.  I  would  I 
were.  No — no — it  may  not  be  now.  I  feel  that  the  dread  fiat  has 
gone  forth.  My  Harriet — my  Harriet!"  He  passed  his  trembling  hand 
over  the  rich  masses  of  hair  that  hung  in  graceful  disorder  down  his 
daughter's  cheeks.  A  quiet  smile  played  upon  his  lips  for  a  moment, 
and,  with  all  a  father's  pride  in  the  beauty  of  his  darling,  he  added, — 
"  My  beautiful  child— my  beautiful  child — my  Harriet— my  darling!" 

The  young  girl  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break.    From  her 
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very  earliest  childhood  she  had  been  idolized  by  her  father,  and  now  to 
part  with  her  seemed  the  bitterest  pang  of  death.  Let  him  commence 
to  speak  of  what  he  would,  his  thoughts  and  words  in  a  few  moments 
were  sure  to  revert  to  her ;  and  now  he  was  silent  for  a  while,  as  he 
strove  to  stiil  the  carrent  of  feeling  that  f.^rced  tears  into  his  eyes, 
•w  hile,  with  fading  vision,  he  still  gazed  upon  the  sweet  face  of  his 
heart's  pride. 

"  Father,"  said  Theodore,  as  if  claiming  some  of  the  attentions  of  the 
dying  man. 

He  sta^-ted,  and  held  out  his  arms,  saying, — 
'•  Yes — yes — my  boy.    I  see  you — hear  you — my  own  boy." 
With  a  gush  of  tears,  Theodore  embraced  him.  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  sat 
wringing  her  hands  in  an  extasy  of  grief.    Oh,  what  a  scene  of  woe 
V  5  that !  It  would  have  melted  the  stoutest  heart — subdued  to  tender 
pathy  the  hardest  disposition.     Charles  Hargrove,  the  nephew, 
:.y  approached  Harriet,  and  touched  her  arm,  saying, — 
■ '  Dear  Harriet,  rise.    Let  me  lead  you  from  this  too  affecting  scene. 
Harriet — Harriet!' 

'  No — ao,"  she  sobbed;  "father — father,  speak  to  me  again  — 
er!" 

My  child — dear — dear  one !  Charles,  my  boy,  you  are  kind  ap.d 
';.  Some  years  wnce,  in  my  pride  of  ample  success,  I  charged  my- 
with  your  future  fortunes.  Alas  !  1  have  not  been  able  to  redeem 
pledge;  but,  Charles,  you  will,  when  I  am  gone,  see  to  those  I  leave 
ind  me — you  will,  as  far  as  possible,  step  between  them  and  op- 
tion." 

"  On  my  Eou^  uncle,  I  will !    Powerless  as  I  am,  yet  " 

"  Nay,  not  powerless  ;  a  good  man,  in  his  darkest  tribulation,  has  the- 
power  and  the  majesty  of  God  with  him.  Net  powerless,  Charles — God 
bless  you  and  prosper  you !  I  am  dying  now,  and  luy  time  to  say  what 
I  think  is  very  short. — You  love  my  Harriet,  Charles?" 

Harriet  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  Charles,  by  the  flush  of 
colour  that  oversp-ead  his  face,  gave  at  once  an  affirmative  answer. 

"  May  you  be  both  happy,"  continued  Mr.  Hearnshaw.  You  know 
I  have  been  brought  to  ruin  by  Scalvoni.  I  mention  not  this  for 
vengeance  sake,  but  I  warn  you,  my  children,  of  that  man,  as  one  lost 
mariner  would  warn  another  of  the  rock  on  which  he  was  cast  away — 
Scalvoni,  the  agent  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  Robert  Leighton." 

"  The  villain  !"  cried  Charles  Hargrove  ;  "  I  am  convinced  he  has 
done  deeds  which  his  employer  never  could  have  sanctioned,  had  he 
been  in  England.    May  the  curse  " 

"  Hush — hush  !"  said  Mr.  Hearnshaw  ;  "  there  are  those  even  now, 
I  think,  hovering  about  the  evening  air  that  blows  through  yon  casement, 
who  should  hear  no  curses." 

He  sunk  gently  back  on  his  pillow  a«  he  spoke.  The  action  alarmed 
Harriet,  and  with  a  faint  cry,  she  leant  over  her  father,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Speak  again— speak  again,  father — father!  Oh,  let  the  same 
death  that  calls  you  hence,  call  me  with  you— father— speak — one 
word — but  a  word  !" 

The  other  mourners  thronged  round  the  cnurh.  There  was  loud 
weeping,  frantic  cries,  and  gestures  of  deep  grief;  but  ail  were  in  a 
moment  hu»hed  as  the  dying  man  spoke  again. 

"  Flowers  and  niu*ic,"  he  murmured,  "  and  all  for  my  darling 
Harriet — my  beautiful  child.  'Tit  very  dark — where  are  you  all  now  ? 
We  are  wandering  through  a  wood,  awd  the  spirit  of  God  is  with  us  — 
Now  I  am  beckoned — I  come  —  1  come.  Where's  my  Harriet—  my 
beautiful  child  ?    Hark— hark  !" 

He  moved  his  arras  restlessly,  and  picked  small  pieces  of  the  coun- 
terpane that  partially  covered  him.  Then  he  turned  on  one  side, 
uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  expired. 

The  sun  at  that  moment  dropped  below  the  western  horizon,  and  a 
cold  wind  swept  round  the  humble  cottage;  it  carried  a  toream  with  it, 
as  it  passed  the  window,  ilarriet  lell  insensible  on  the  body  of  her 
poor  father, 

(To  bi  continued  in  our  next  ) 


CoMMAKD  OF  TEMPER. — The  Dukc  of  Marlborough  possessed  great 
command  of  temper,  and  never  permitted  it  to  \>t  ruffled  by  little 
things,  in  which  even  the  greatest  men  have  been  found  at  times  un- 
guarded. As  he  was  riding  one  day  with  Commissary  Marriott  it  be^an 
to  rain,  and  he  called  to  his  servant  for  his  cloak,  ihe  lervant  not 
fcringing  it  ir/imediattly,  he  called  for  it  a<,'ain.  The  servant,  being  em- 
barrassed with  the  straps  and  buckles,  did  not  come  up  to  him.  At 
last,  it  raining  very  hard,  the  duke  called  to  him  again,  and  asked  him 
Wbat  he  was  about  that  he  did  not  bring  the  cloak.  "You  m«st  stay, 
•Ir,"  grumbled  th'e  fellow,  "  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  till  I  can  get  at  it." 

The  duke  turned  round  to  Marriott,  and  Faid  very  coolly,  "Now,  J 

would  not  be  of  that  fellow's  temper  for  all  llie  world." 

AFFLICT,  Affli€TIo.v.— By  these  words  is  commonly  understood  the 
rtfect  upon  our  mind  of  some  disagreeable  object.  It  is  only  in  the 
mouth  or  letters  of  a  lover  that  they  have  little  or  no  meaning. 


THE  POLISH  EXILES. 

A  TALE. 

"  Farewell,  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain ; 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  hea;t  implored  in  vain  I 
Yet,  as  thou  goest,  may  every  bla^t  arise, 
Weak  and  untelt  as  these  rejected  sighs  ! 
Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  mayest  thou  see, 
Kor  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth,  like  me." 
Oh  !  let  me  safely  to  the  lair  return, 
Say,  with  a  kics,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn. 

Collins. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  extended  pedestrian  journies  which  I  have 
made  in  the  wade  spreading  west,  and  in  October,  1816,  as  I  was  slowly 
wending  my  way  along  a  narrow  path  over  one  of  those  interminable 
plains  which  spread  as  a  southern  border  to  Louisiana,  as  the  western 
sun  shot  its  oblique  rays  upon  a  beautiful  line  of  woods,  skirting  along 
the  Teche,  rey  eye  caught  the  view  of  a  white  cottage,  rising  slowly  and 
modestly  amid  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks.  On  foot,  and  weary  as  I  was, 
even  the  feeling  of  slow  fever  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  a  relish, 
for  the  soft  and  tranquil  scene.  The  oceanic  vaslness  of  those  grassy, 
wide  spreading  meadows,  has  a  something  of  awful  yet  delightful  aspect 
as  the  sun  leems  to  sink  into  their  western  bosom. 

As  my  steps  neared  the  cottage,  I  beheld,  in  the  neatly  enclosed  yard 
before  its  door,  a  man  walking  tranquilly  backwards  and  forwards,  evi- 
dently like  myself,  admiring  the  splendid  picture  of  an  autumn  evening 
in  Louisiana.  As  I  approached  the  wicket  gate  I  was  met  by  the 
owner,  who,  whilst  opening  it,  observed,  in  good  French,  though  with 
the  tone  of  a  foreigner  to  that  language  and  nation, — 

"  Thou  art  a  traveller  and  welcome  to  my  roof;  give  me  thy  burden 
and  walk  in." 

Astonished  and  delighted  with  the  open,  kindly  hospitality  which 
anticipated  my  wishes,  and  which  sweetened  the  temporary  home ;  and, 
whilst  tendering  my  thanks,  my  eye  was  involuntarily  fixed  on  the  face 
and  figure  of  my  host.  His  hair  and  wrinkles  bespoke  the  passage  of 
sixty  years,  with  a  skin  extremely  fair,  and  on  the  teint  of  which  even 
the  sun  of  Attacapas  had  made  little  impression.  His  fine  but  striking 
blue  eyes  beamed  under  a  most  majestic  and  ample  forehead.  His  mouth 
had  something  sarcastic,  whilst  the  whole  countenance  expressed  sense 
and  good  nature.  The  form  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  well  propor- 
tioned. Though  not  above  m,iddle  size,  stiength  appeared  yet  to  nerve 
every  limb. 

Entering  into  a  small  but  extremely  neat  sitting-room,  I  was  again 
welcomed  by  a  female  even  still  more  prepossessing  than  her  husband. 
In  appearance,  about  forty,  yet  with  much  that  remained  from  by  gone 
years.  Eyes  ir.ost  sparklingly  clear  and  black,  and  hair  as  jetty,  were 
contrasted  by  skin  embrowned  by  a  southern  tun.  This  lady  also  spoke 
in  French,  with  the  idiom  of  a  foreigner,  though  dilFerent  from  that 
which  marked  the  language  of  her  husband. 

The  supper  table  was  iQ\,  and,  after  ablution  from  a  basin  of  pure 
water  handed  by  my  host,  I  ^at  down  a  delighted  and  welcome  stranger. 
The  custom  of  handing  to  the  traveller  wattr  to  bathe  bespeaks  Asiatic 
and  primitive  manners.  It  is  one  of  those  sacred  customs  which  oriental 
nations  regard  as  amongst  the  highest  duties  of  hospitaliiy.  The  Sar- 
matian,  Greek,  Kalian,  French,  and  Span  sh  nat  ons  demonstrate  the 
origin  of  their  moral  habits  from  the  practice  of  this  patriarchal  lite. 

The  kind  reception  I  had  received,  and  tlie  su' prise  of  the  moment, 
produced  a  forjicttulnets  of  my  fever,  but  seati  d  at  table  a  total  want 
of  appetite  and  the  flush  in  my  face  exposed  my  condition  to  ttie  ob- 
serving host. 

"  Thou  art  uinvel',  friend,"  said  he,  gently,  taking  my  hand  and  feel- 
ing my  pulse.  "  I  have  travelled,  and  necessity  has  made  me  some 
thing  of  a  physician.  Thou  hast  a  fever — I  hope — I  believe  not 
dangerous  ;  thou  needest  rest;"  and,  saying  so,  he  rose  and  led  me  into 
a  very  clean  though  plain  room,  and  whilst  I  was  preparing  to  retire  to 
a  bed  which  invited  repose  by  exhaling  that  indescribable  fragrance 
in8e[)arable  from  cleanliness,  my  host  walked  out  but  returned  with  a 
most  grateful  potion  as  1  was  placing  my  pillow. 

"  DriKk  this,  friend,  and  peace  and  rest  be  with  thee,"  said  he,  as  I 
received  and  swallowed  the  medicine.  Then  closing  the  curtains  of  the 
bed,  he  took  up  the  candle  and  retired.  It  was  indeed  rest  I  wanted. 
The  fever  slowly  abated,  and  I  sunk  into  a  sweet  sleep,  which  the 
strengthening  light  of  a  morning  sun  only  broke. 

Everything  was  still  quiet  round  the  cottage,  and,  whilst  waking  with 
renewed  health,  I  behod  some  ma'-uscripts  carelessly  scatteied  over 
the  dressing-table,  and  within  my  reach.  I  picked  up  one  and  read  the 
title,  •  Memoirs  of  *  *  *  *  *.'  It  was  in  French  ;  my  curiosity 
was  reused.  I  opened  to  the  introduction  and  read  what,  for  reasons 
yet  to  be  explained,  I  now  give  the  translation. 

"  When  we  have  seen  pass  the  thirty  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury — when  we  have  livert  to  the  present  epoch,  1I8I6) — when  we  have 
been  an  eye-witness  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  least  exp^'Cied  events, 
•w<hich  are  described  in  this  little  vo'ume,  and  when  we  reflect  that  we 
have  been  not  only  a  spectator  but  often  an  actor  in  the  varied  scenes 
recorded  in  its  pages ;  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  desire  to  note  the 
principal  facts,  and  to  place  on  paper  these  glances  at  pa^'t  events — 
the^e  recollections  and  these  observations. 

"  The  struggle  between  the  English  colonies  of  North  America  and  the 
mother  country ;  this  long,  doubtful  struggle,  which  terminated  by 
securing  tha  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  taught  the  people 
of  those  states  to  wrest  the  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  even  from 
the  mouth  of  force  and  oppression.  , 

*'  The  reign  of  Frederick  II.,  this  philosophic  king,  an  author  and 
'warrior,  who,  in  turn,  was  conquered  and  a  conquerer,  completed  his 
re'gn  by  giving,  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  a  wide  extension, 
and  secured  to  Prussia  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  reigns  of  Joseph  II.  and  Catherine  II.,  productive  of  so 
many  reforms,  and  so  many  changes  in  the  manner  of  thinking  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  The  t  •'O  first  divisions  of  Poland,  which, 
after  ha*  ing  dismembered  the  country,  was  followed  by  a  third  and  last, 
■which  effaced  even  the  name  ;  and,  in  fire,  the  re-establishmei-.t  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Entiperor  Alexander.  The  abolition  of  the  mona-chial 
government  in  France  and  its  transformation  into  a  republic ;  the 
evanescence  of  this  new  order  of  things  which,  after  many  different 
modes  of  administration,  merged  into  a  despotism  under  Napoleon,  and 
■was  again  fol'owed  by  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons. 

"  The  revolutions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Naples,  in  Piedmont  and  in  Greece,  are  so  many  memorable  epocha, 
•which  have  succeeded  in  the  space  of  fifty  years  nearly,  and  which  have 
struck  with  stupor  and  astonishment  every  observer  who  can  either 
feel  or  think." 

My  mind,  invited  by  this  seductive  introduction,  was  fully  prepared 
to  follow  the  author  in  his  retrospective  tour  ;  but  was  diverted  by 
seeing  my  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  unceremonious  entrance  of  my 
host,  who,  seeing  the  paper  I  held  in  my  hand,  smiled,  as  a  sigh  rose, 
as  if  to  repress  an  outward  expression  of  joy  tinfelt. 

"  Thou  hast  rested  well,  I  hope,  and  thy  fever  is  abated  ;  yes,  it  is 
gone,"  faid  the  kindly  old  man,  as  he  pressed  my  hand.  I  returned 
my  thanks  as  preparing  to  rise. 

The  morning  was  so't,  with  fine  floating  cirri,  and,  ushered  into  a 
most  rural  breakfast  room,  and  into  which  the  sunbeams  were  broken 
by  rose  and  chrysanthemum  flowers  and  brancheh,  I  found  my  host  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  and  entering  the  room  in  an  opposite  direction,  a 
man  and  wonaan  I  had  not  before  seen.  The  man  was  tall  and  muscular, 
features  very  strongly  marked  yet  pleasing;  his  frame  extremely  well 
proportioned,  and  whole  contour  cotnraandmg,  though  evidently  verging 
towards  the  meridian  of  li'e.  His  companion  was  in  years  jet  in  the 
morn  of  her  existence;  but  on  her  most  interesti'  g  featurej  inward 
sorrow  was  too  deeply  felt  to  be  concealed  by  a  placid  smile.  Their 
app£ar?nce  was  that  of,  people  whose  mawners  had  been  formed  by  an 
intercourse  with  society  in  its  moot  polished  circles. 

With  that  frankness  which  marked  his  whole  demeanour,  my  host 
addressed  me  as  I  ^tered,  by  observing, — 

It  is  time  we  had  means  of  using  the  common  exchange  of  names." 

"  Mark  Bancroft,"  I  replied. 

"  Labanoff  Kholheim  has  the  honour  to  receive  thee  at  his  tab'e, 
and  to  intro.mce  to  thee  his  son  and  grand-daughter,  Romuald  Khol- 
heim and  Paulina." 

Here  he  repressed  something  which  rose  in  his  ipind,  and  pointing  to 
our  seats,  we  sat  down  to  a  breakfast,  to  me  delicious,  from  the  fascina- 
tions which  accompanied  the  hospitable  board. 

"  I  cannot  think  thou  art  a  common  traveller,"  smiling,  observed  the 
elder  Kholheim. 

"  I  am  walking  over  a  part  of  the  earth,"  I  replied,  '*  to  observe 
nature  in  its  primitive  dress  ;  but,"  turning  my  eyes  around  the  room, 
continued,  "  by  an  unexpecte  1  felicity,  I  Vjave  for  oi.ce  to  most  sin- 
cerely rejoice  in  a  disappointment ;  yesterday's  sun  mer  me  in  a  pastoral 
hut  of  Louisiana;  th  s  morning  I  find  myself  t:ansported  to  the  Island 
of  Scherii  and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous." 

[Scheria,  more  anciently  Drepane,  the  Corc^  ra  of  the  historical  ages  of 
Greece,  and  the  modein  Corfu,  is  a  small  island  of  Europe  on  th  >  coast 
of  Albania,  op:)Osite  the  ancient  Buthrotutn,  modern  Butrinto.  In  this 
island  were  placed  Ilorrer's  garden  of  Alcinous  ] 

The  na-ne  of  Scheria  was  no  soont  r  pronounced  than  an  electric  stroke 
seemed  to  have  shaken  the  whole  liitle  society ;  but  with  that  genuine 
command  of  feeling  which  I  hav2  ever  found  a  soetated  with  real  polite- 
ness and  sensibility,  every  one  quickly  rei-unied  the'r  woiited  tranquil- 
lity Romuald  Kholheim,  however,  (kem  ng  some  spolo^y  necessary, 
Ob»erve<J  that, — 

<•  Our  lecoliectiona  o.'ttn  letray  us ;  vc  have  all  of  ue,"  continued 


he,  been  residents  of  Coifu,  and  have  read  Homer  where  were  once 
the  ga'dens  of  Alcinous." 

"  Homer  survives,  but  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  are  gone  with  the 
genius  of  Greece,"  taid  LabanolT  Kholheim  solemnly,  as  we  rOFC  from 
the  table  and  entered  the  sitting-room ;  where,  leading  me  to  a  window, 
and  calling  to  his  son  and  grand- daughter  to  join  us,  resumed  his  ob- 
servations as  he  pointed  to  his  fine  garden,  sloping  down  to  the  sluggish 
Teche. 

"  Yes,  Mark  Bancroft,  that  Lethean  river  is  as  much  like  the  Ohio 
or  the  Rhine,  or  this  little  garden  platt  to  the  glowing  vegetation  of 
Homer  and  Tasso,  or  as  my  old  time  and  climate-beaten  body  is  to  an 
Alcinous ;  or,"  said  he,  still  more  solemnly,  "  as  are  Greece  and  Poland, 
l.ke  what  once  were  Greece  and  Poland.  But  we  can  preserve  at  least 
one  resemblance ;  if  thou  wilt  be  Ulysses  for  a  few  dajs  or  weeks,  I 
will  endeavour  to  be  Alcmous." 

Suffice  it  say  I  accepted  the  invitation,  because  I  felt  its  sincerity, 
but  without  a  hope  or  thought  of  the  rich  reward  in  store  for  the  delay. 
Long  before  I  was  initiated  into  their  history,  it  was  evident  to  my 
observation  that  my  entertainers  were  fo.eigners,  that  they  still  pos- 
ses.'-ed  considerable  wealtti  ;  but  that  their  condition  in  life  had  been 
changed  by  adverse  circum.stances.  Romuald  Kholheim  wa-t  entirely 
the  most  perfect  linguist  I  ever  have  been  acquaihted  wi  h.  Speaking 
either  English,  French,  or  German,  each  seemed  his  mother  tongue  ; 
yet,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  he  had  never  spoken  either  until  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age.  His  memory  was  retentive,  and  his  rapidity 
of  conception  had  employed  his  powers  of  recollection.  But  the  mere 
col  ectnm  of  knowledge  was  with  this  man  secondary;  once  within  the 
circle  of  his  intellect,  you  forgot  worldly  selfishness,  and  breathed  only 
for  the  human  race.  The  soul  elevating  resolves  of  real  patriotism 
found  a  living  existence  almost  in  every  sentence  which  fell  from  the 
mouth  ot  Romuald  Kohlheim.  Reading  history  with  such  a  monitor, 
the  actors  on  the  vaiied  drama  of  worldly  revolution  assuined  their  true 
characters.  Though  most  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  the  father 
and  son  were  distinguished  by  very  marked  and  different  characters. 

There  was  a  serenity  and  sweetly  pleasing  calm  diffused  over  the  fea- 
tures and  heart  of  Labanoff  Kholheim,  over  which  a  cloud  sometimes 
passed  and  was  forgotten.  The  soul  of  Romuald,  concealed  by  a  cold 
exterior,  was  a  volcano,  from  which  occasional  sparks  and  inward  mur- 
murings  evinced  the  struggling  fire  beneath. 

By  a  strange  contrast,  Paulina,  the  daughter  of  Romuald,  though 
breathing  the  sentiments  and  adopting  the  opinions  of  her  father,  was, 
in  temp?r  and  disposition,  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  grandfather  ; 
whilst  the  wife  of  Labanoff,  and  step-mother  ot"  Romuald,  participated 
in  all  the  warmth  and  high-toned  feelings  of  her  adopted  son. 

Between  Romuald  and  his  father  and  daughter  passed  ail  the  real 
kindness  of  kindred  affection,  rendered  interesting  in  a  high  degree  from 
the  rich  lustre  of  cultivation  and  polish  of  manners  ;  but  in  all  those 
ai-piia'ions  of  exalted  sentiment  which  raise  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  hu- 
man beings  so  far  above  even  their  kindred,  Romuald  and  Sabina  Is- 
ineana  seemed  to  converse  in  language  which  rose  above  the  coldness 
and  precision  of  speech. 

Their  ages  were  not  very  different,  and  I  am  persuaded  angels  never 
met  with  less  of  worldly  feeling.  If  no  barrier  had  stood  between  them, 
this  man  and  woman  would  never  have  loved  or  sought  a  closer  con- 
nection. If  they  h  *  \  been  brother  and  sister,  their  attachment  would 
have  been  just  what  it  v,'as  in  fact,  the  tie  of  two  micds  which  were 
sublimed  by  intercourse,  and  chastened  by  vicissituJes  of  fortune  which 
few  could  sustain,  and  fewer  still  deserved  to  have  encountered.  It  was 
in  their  society,  and  hearing  from  their  own  lips  what  I  am  to  repeat, 
that  I  first  felt  the  benefit  secured  to  mankind  from  the  misfortunes  of 
the  truly  great.  Those  exalted  beings,  if  they  suffer  acutely,  they  re- 
flect, compare,  and  lemember  intensely. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  with  our  history,  and  learn  from  themselves 
the  causes  why  such  a  family  had  scught  another  hemisphere  from  that 
which  gave  them  birth. 

Thou  art  travelling  over  the  earth  as  a  bee  flieth  from  flower  to 
flower,"  said  Labanoff  Kholheim  to  me,  on  the  morning  of  my  intended 
departure  from  his  mansion  ;  "  th<!U  has  read  the  political  and  pait  of 
the  nigral  liie  oi  Michel  Oginghi;  and  thou  hast  seen  and  mourned 
over  the  grave  of  a  nation.  Over  that  nation  some  of  my  family  were 
m^ire  interested — we  had  to  wee^j  over  a  mother.  Adieu,  my  friend,  we 
separate  this  morning,  never  again  to  meet  on  earth.  Since  thou  wert 
w  th  us,  I  have  embodied  on  paper  the  substance  of  our  conversation; 
I  have,  at  leisure  moments,  made  the  sketches  contained  in  these 
sheets." 

Here  the  venerable  speaker  put  a  roll  into  my  hands  and  continued, 
"  It  was  the  ir.tention  of  myself  and  son  to  have  remained  for  lite  in 
America,  but  from  letters  received  yesterday — and  I  take  a  melancholy 
pride  in  the  avowal,  irom  that,  sentiment  not  to  he  conveyed  by  words, 
fiom  the  love  of  our  native  soil — we  have  concluded  to  return  to  Eur;  pe. 
In  a  few  wdcks  tUo  traces  of  our  cxlitcuce  in  Louisiana  will  disappear; 
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;  and,  in  doing  so,  enkinaled  in  the  soul  of  young  Clement  a  i 
dour  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    He  drank  from  the  [ 


if,  therefore,  you  choose  to  publish  the  sketches  in  your  own  land  >  ou 
:au  do  so.  In  a  country  whe  e  law  reigtis,  a  picture  ol  despotism,  even 
in.  its  best  attire,  may  teach  a  useful  lesson." 

"With  a  regret  I  yet  feel,  I  separated  from  the  inmates  and  cottage  of 
Kholheim  and  returned  to  my  residence  on  the  Muskingum,  from  where 
the  subjoined  extracts  are  sent,  and  which,  if  you  find  thero  of  sufficient 
interest,  you  can  give  them  a  place  in  your  publications.  The  narrative 
is  given  by  the  third  person. 

Amongst  the  mtst  illustrious  families  of  that  mixed  German  and 
Polish  province  of  Posnaaia,  was  that  of  Meyerfield,  who,  originally 
Germans  from  Brandenburg,  settled  near  Rauwitz,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  noble  family  of  Sapieha. 

Alexander  Count  Meyerfield  was  born  about  1740,  was  educated  at 
the  tirst  seminaries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  spoke  several  living  lan- 
guages, and  choosing  the  military  profession,  entered  the  Polish  army, 
in  which  in  every  mental  aceompl'.shment  he  was  little  if  any  inferior  ; 
and,  in  elegance  of  form  and  manners,  was  the  rival  of  his  relation 
Stanislas  Poniatowski  An  excellent  classic  scholar,  Count  Meyerfield 
became  a  republican  before  he  left  the  German  schools,  and  in  the  army 
was  the  steady  opponent  of  the  then  temporising  measures  which  led  to 
the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Though,  as  a  relation  and  friend, 
most  sincerely  attached  to  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  yet,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-lour,  Couat  Meyerfield  strenuously  opposed  the  election  as  King 
of  Poland,  of  a  man  whose  unsteadiness  of  mind  he  so  well  knew  un- 
fitted him  to  meet  the  coming  crisis.  All  the  opposition  of  which  di- 
vided patriotism  could  oppose  to  t  eason  at  home  and  power  abroad  was 
unavailing.  Stanislas  was  elected  king  in  1764,  and,  in  1  772,  some  of 
the  finest  provinces  ef  the  kingdom  were  severed  fiom  it  and  parcelled 
between  Russia,  Prus-ia,  and  Austria. 

Like  many  oth.?r8  who  wept  the  ruin  they  could  not  avoid,  and  who 
were  compel:ed  to  submission  from  family  aflJection,  Count  Me>erfield, 
who  had  been  some  years  united  to  an  amiable  Polish  lady,  quitted  the 
army  and  retired  to  his  estate  near  Rauwitz,  where,  in  17  71,  was  born 
a  fOD,  who  was  Ramed  Clement,  and  is  now  Count  Meyerfield.  Like 
Amilcar  Barca,  Alexander,  Count  of  Meyerfield,  inspired  his  son  from 
the  cradle  to  hatetlic  enemies  of  his  nation,  and  those  who  dismembered 
Poland 
holy  ard 

father's  lips  draughts  which  created  at  once  enthusiasm  and  steadines 
of  purpose. 

Years  rolled  en,  and,  as  Clement  Meyerfield  was  the  pupil  of  his 
father,  the  reading  and  feeling  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  went  together.  It  was  Madame  Meyerfield  who  first 
noticed  the  fact  and  pcinted  it  out  to  her  husband,  that  Plutarch's  Lives 
seemed  never  out  of  the  hands  or  pockets  of  their  son. 

The  father  approved  the  choice,  and  left  his  son  to  follow  his  own 
bent.  That  influence,  powerful  es  reason  and  uniform  as  instinct,  ex- 
hibited itfelf  at  length  in  so  strong  a  manner,  however,  as  to  startle 
even  the  firm  soul  of  Alexander,  Count  of  Meyerfield. 

Early  in  September,  1786,  young  Clement,  then  in  his  twelfth  year, 
had  walked  to  the  post-olhce  in  Rauwitz,  at  opening  morn,  and,  on  his 
return,  rushed  into  the  breakfast-room  where  his  father  and  mother 
were  quietly  seated.  The  blooming  cheeks  of  their  boy  were  iiiflamed, 
his  fine  blue  eyes  flashed  with  indescribable  fire,  his  bxeast  swelled,  aud, 
trembling  with  joy,  too  full  to  admit  many  words,  threw  a  packet  of 
papers  before  his  father,  exclaiming,  with  great  vehemence, 

"  The  monster  is  dead  !" 

"What  monster,  my  son  {"  demanded  both  parents  ;  but  before  Cle- 
ment could  so  far  conquer  his  eauotion  as  to  speaic  in  reply,  his  father, 
glancing  his  eye  on  one  of  the  papers  before  him,  read  the  cause  of  the 
emotion  of  his  child.  "  Frederick  the  Great  is  no  mere  I"  and,  as  the 
words  were  read,  the  parents  and  son,  fixii  g  a  steady  gaze  on  each  other, 
■at  many  moments  without  speech  or  motion. 

"Frederick  the  Great  is  no  more!"  at  length,  slowly  and  most  so- 
lemnly, repeated  Alexander,  Count  Meyerfield  ;  and,  turning  to  his  son, 
observed, 

"  Is  the  King  of  Pruf  sia  the  monster  you  mean  ?" 

"  Was  he  not  one  of  the  monstera  who  tore  the  limbs  of  Poland  ?" 
warmly  demanded  Clement. 

Count  Meyerfield  ren  ained  silent  for  several  minutes,  whilst  his  eye 
p^'sed  alternatively  from  his  wifs  to  his  son.  At  length,  heaving  a  deep 
M(.h  and  loaki.ig  moit  earnestly  in  the  lace  of  his  anxious  wile,  ejacu- 
lated,— 

"  Oh,  my  family,  my  Severina,  1  see  the  storm  I  have  prepared,  I  see 
the  miTchie!  I  have  done,  but  the  veil  of  futurity  is  too  dark  to  be 
penetrated." 

Severina  of  Kargowa,  Countess  of  Meyerfield,  had  been  descended 
from  the  family  of  Sapieha,  and  inherited  the  blood  and  high  feeling  of 
the  Pospolite  of  Poland.  This  mother  had  no  little  aided  her  husband 
in  inntiliing  into  the  mind  of  their  son  that  strong  detestation  of  op- 

"  ssioo  and  oppressors  wbich  broke  forth  on  the  reception  of  the  news 


that  the  great  despoiler  ol  the  r  country  was  dead.  It  was,  therefore, 
Hatural,  that  such  a  woman,  at  such  a  moment,  should  merge  the  mother 
in  the  patriot.  Her  penetrating  eye,  passing  from  her  huiband  to  her 
child,  gave  the  force  ot  mspiration  to  her  words  as  she  observed, 

"  Dark  and  drear  as  may  be  futurity,  I  see  a  flame  rising  amid  the 
gloom — aflame  which  Polish  breath  may  yet  raise  to  a  consuming  fire." 

Each,  influenced  by  their  own  feelings,  silently  but  thoughtfully  took 
up  their  respective  share  of  the  packet  which  Clement  had  brought 
from  Rauwitz,  and  retired  to  their  apartments. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  presentiment  of  the  parents,  no  essen- 
tial change  was  made  in  the  manner  of  educating  their  only  child  and 
beloved  son. 

During  the  three  years  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Fre- 
derick II  ,  and  the  explosion  of  the  Freneh  revolution,  whilst  the  minis- 
terial triflers  of  Francs,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  were  dis- 
puting for  baubles,  over  a  slumbering  volcano  ;  whilst  the  adroit  Cathe- 
rine II  was  securing  her  acquisitions  in  Poland,  and  undermining  the 
power  of  Turkey  ;  the  highest  principles  of  republicanism  were  gaining 
force  in  the  hearts  of  Clement  Meyerfield,  and  thousands  of  his  young 
and  ard^nt  countrymen.  These  sentiments  were  fermenting,  when  all 
Europe  was  electrified  by  the  burning  of  the  BastVe,  on  July  14th, 
1789.  This  momentous  event  roused  at  once  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
regret  of  the  Poles. 

Other  attendant  events,  however,  contributed  to  produce  more  than  a 
common  share  of  agitation  in  the  Castle  of  Meyerfield. 

In  1788,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  Diet,  of  what  was  still  Poland, 
was  convened  at  V.'arsaw,  and  Stanislas  Malachowski  was  chosen  mar- 
shal for  the  crown,  and  Casimir  Sapieha  for  Lithuania.  These  high 
officers,  and  also  the  king,  being  all  relations  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
of  Meyerfield,  young  Clement,  though  born  a  subject  of  the  King  of 
Prus>ia,  was  with  his  parents  drawn  to  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  politics. 
It  was  the  e  that  an  acquaintance  and  most  sincere  friendsh'p  was 
foimed  between  Romuald  Kholheim  and  the  young  Meyerfield.  Their 
ages  were  nearly  the  same,  they  were  boys  in  years,  but  men  In  many 
of  the  most  important  attributes  of  man 

They  were  both  only  sons,  noble  by  birth  and  nature,  and  though, 
educated  separately,  their  opinions  were  remarkably  of  accord.  In  their 
luture  couise  there  was  one  important  diflference — Romuald  was  entered 
into  the  military  school  of  cadets,  Clement  as  a  Prussian  subject,  and 
not  intended  for  the  military  profession,  remained  with  his  parents. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next,) 


WOMAN ! 

O  woman !  let  ray  muse  proclaim  thee 

What  my  inward  heart  believes, 
Nor  let  the  cynic  ever  blame  me 

That  my  pen  thy  virtue  weaves. 
Blest  of  nature's  daughters,  fairest 

That  this  earth  can  rear  ; 
Happy  he  thy  love  who  sharest, 

Soother  of  this  life's  despair. 

Thy  sweet  voice,  so  foil  of  gladness, 

E'er  instils  a  heavenly  joy; 
Oh,  who  can  rend  thy  heart  with  sadness? 

Who  thy  holy  love  destroy  ? 

Should  misfortune  e'er  oppress  me. 

And  friendship  live  hut  in  a  name, 
'Tis  then  I  feel  thy  care  will  bless  me, 

And  thy  heart  prove  still  the  same. 
Man's  sweet  partner!  through  this  weary. 

Toilsome,  sad,  and  sinful  life. 
May  thy  form  be  ever  near  me 

In  the  happy  name  of  wife. 
O  fond  instructor,  when  we  blindly 

Tread  the  eri  ing  road  each  day, 
'Tis  thou  rtclnim'st  us,  and  show'st  kindly 

How  to  tread  the  happy  way. 
Like  a  guardian  angel  o'er  us, 

Is  thy  fond  and  lasting  love  ; 
And  thy  smiles  so  sweet  imp'ore  us 

To  thee  faithless  ne'er  to  prove. 
May  thy  gentle  heart  by  sorrow 

Ne'er  be  bent,  nor  know  a  pain; 
But  of  life  may  you  e'er  borrow 

Every  sweet,  and  Heaven  obtain. 

H,  J.  Catracw 
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THE  HAUNTED  CHAMBER ; 

GR,   THE   LEGEND   OF   THE   OLD  BULL. 

The  Old  Bull  Inn  was  a  mysterious  kind  of  place  ;  it  had  many  odd 
OHt-of  the-way  places,  and  rooms  cut'  of  number.  It  was  especially 
great  in  rooms,  and  could  for  that  matter  have  afforded  accommodation 
for  half  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  And  then  many  of  them  w  ere  never 
furnished,  or  rather  their  first  furniture  reaiained  in  them,  which  by 
lapse  of  time  had  become  mouldy  and  worm-worn. 

The  house  had  once  been  buiit  for  a  much  more  worthy  purpose 
than  that  of  affording  entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 

The  inn  stood  near  the  road-side,  with  a  wide  space  before  it,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  brought  cattle  ;  country  carts  and  waggons 
here  used  to  stand  up  in  rows,  Avhilc  their  owners  or  drivers  were  re- 
freshing themselves  either  in  the  house,  or  in  the  porch. 

The  porch  was  in  itself  a  picture;  a  large  horse  chesnut  tree  grew 
on  either  side  of  it,  within  a  fe  f,'  f^et  of  the  door,  and  the«e  h^d  been 
made  the  frame-work  of  a  large  awn  ng  of  wicker-work,  UEder  which 
a  dozen  people  could  find  room  in  a  sliowery  day,  and  there  sit  and  laugh 
till  the  welkin  rung  v/ith  the  hearty  sounds  of  merriment. 

The  landlord  was  a  good  hearty  man  enough,  and  many's  the  traveller 
that  wouJd  call  at  his  house,  and  put  up  there,  and  some  of  them  would 
remain  there  for  some  days  ;  indeed,  they  would  have  meetings  amongst 
themseives,  when  they  would  give  them. elves  up  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  and  care  not  for  the  future. 

It  happened  that  upon  one  of  these  occasions  a  strange  occurrence 
took  place.  On  this  occasion  there  were  a  great  many  travellers  who 
met  together,  being  on  the  same  road,  and  they  determined  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  ia  each  other's  company  by  way  of  set  off  against  the  hard- 
,  ships  they  one  and  all  declared  they  suffered. 

The  Old  Bull  was  the  place  they  pitched  upon  as  the  scene  of  their 
enjoyment,  and  oa  such  occasions  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  day,  and  that 
;eneraily  ran  on  two  or  three,  and  even  more. 

Oa  this  occasion  there  were  several  came  v.ho  had  not  been  in  time 
to  receive  invitation.  And  the  Oid  Bull  found  room  for  them  all,  but 
to  do  thi^,  it  was  necessary  to  place  beds  in  fresh  rooms,  which  was 
done. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  as  ustxal,  it  was  very  late, 
indeed,  before  anybody  was  a  bed,  and  one  gentleman  was  shown  into 
what  v>'as  called  the  green  chamber. 

In  the  midtlle  of  the  night,  or  rather  nearer  the  mornini?,  the  tenant 
of  the  green  chamber  heard  some  strange  noise  in  his  chamber,  and  a 
Ireadful  scuffling  ensued,  upon  which  he  called  out  for  help,  and  in  an 
ristant  all  the  house  was  alarmed,  and  evfr^body  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  they  found  he  was  looking  wildly  about  him. 

"  "VYhat's  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  the  landlord.  "  Ycu  appear 
rightened." 

"  Oh  !  horrible — horrible!  this  room's  haunted — it  is  really  haunted." 
"  Pooh — pooh,"  said  the  landlord,  "  you  mutt  have  been  dreaming; 
there  are  no  ghostesses  here,  but  I  promise  you  ail  is  fair  above  board, 
and  no  tricks  are  allowed  to  be  played  here,  I  assure  you  ;  you  must 
have  dreamed  ii." 

The  man  rubbed  his  eyes,  then  felt  that  they  all  stood  around  him, 
looking  on  him  with  anger,  and  some  ftelmg  akin  to  ridicule. 

"  I  hea  d  a  strange  noise  like  that  caused  by  some  one  moving  in  my  i 
room,  and  under  my  bed — I  am  sure  of  it."  .  ! 

"  Well,  we'll  search  and  ascertain  if  such  has  been  present." 

Accordingly  the  p'ace  was  immediately  searched,  but  nothing  could 
be  found,  and  then  the  bnslle  subsided  into  a  general  laiagh  at  the 
cauHe  of  this  disturbance,  who  really  tliougiit  at  last  that  his  senses 
had  been  impoted  on,  and  af  er  apologizing  f^rthe  alarm  he  had  caused, 
again  composed  himself  to  sktp. 

But  though  he  felt  drowsy,  yet  he  could  not  fall  easily  to  sleep. 
However,  at  length  tie  did  contrive  to  get  into  a  doze,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  a  similar  noise  in  the  room,  and  in  another  moment  he 
saw  something  crawling  alor.g  the  fioo.'. 

He  was  too  terrified  to  notice  particularly  what  it  was,  or  to  jump  out 
instantly  and  seize  it,  but  he  set  up  s^ch  an  involuntary  shout  that 
alarmed  the  whole  place. 

It  was  with  many  curses  tbat  some  of  the  people  came  to  him  and 
inquired  what  was  tlie  matter,  and  if  he  had  agam  woke  out  of  a  diCam 
and  d.dn't  know  where  he  was. 

To  all  this  his  reply  was, — 

"  I  have  heard  it  again,  and  I  saw  it !" 

"  Saw  it ! ' 

"  What  was  it  like,"  inquired  several  in  a  breath  ;  "  what  was  it 
like  ?" 

"  A  bundle  of  clothes." 

"  A  bundle  of  clothes— a  bundle  of  clothes  1    Well,  who  would  have 


thought  of  such  a  fancy?    You  put  your  knees  up  in  the  bed,  and  saw 
the  bed  clothes  move,  and  thought  it  something  very  supernatural." 
"  No,  no,  I  saw  it  move  across  the  floor  and  go  out  at  that  door." 
"  Here,"  taid  one  of  the  travellers,  "  is  a  pretty  affair;  a  perambu- 
lating bundle  of  dirty  linen  has  been  seen  by  one  gentleman  in  his 
sleep,  go  and  look  after  it  in  case  it  walks  av.ay  altogether." 

AY  ell,  do  what  you  will,  and  say  what  you  will,  T  can't  sleep  here 
any  more,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  something  mysterious  has  hap- 
pened." 

"  So  mysterious  and  dark,"  said  another,  "  that  nobody  can  under- 
stand anyth'ng  about  it ;  but,  hark  !  there's  the  cock  crow,  and  ghosts 
you  know  now  fly  the  earth  and  no  longer  visit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon." 

"  Ay,  ay,  go  to  sleep,  sir,  and  after  breakfast,  in  the  morning,  you'll 
feel  much  better." 

Thus  exhorted  the  unlucky  traveller  was  compelled  to  remain  content 
and  endeavour  to  court  sleep,  in  which  he  was  successful,  seeing  he  had 
been  up  late,  and  had  been  so  terribly  disturbed. 

At  breakfast  the  whole  matter  was  discussed  at  full  length,  some 
being  of  one  opinion,  and  some  another,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
anything  doubtful  is  brooded  among  a  number  of  people  ;  the  majority, 
however,  seem.ing  decidedly  of  opinion  that  mine  host's  strong  liquors 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  appearance. 

The  unfortunate  object  of  all  this  merriment,  however,  stoutly  main- 
tained his  opinion  that  he  had  seen  something,  supernatural  or  not, 
cross  his  room  floor,  while  others  as  positively  insisted  it  was  a  mere 
delusion,  such  as  is  seen  when  men  fancy  the  street  is  going  round, 
and  they  will  be  compelled  to  wait  till  their  own  door  comes  round  to 
them  again  before  they  can  go  in. 

Thus  it  was  they  grew  more  noisy,  boisterous,  and  positive,  until  a 
challenge  Avas  passed  from  the  late  occupant  of  the  room  that  another 
should  pass  a  night  there. 

This  was  immediately  accepted,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  they 
should  all  stay  to  see  the  issue  of  it. 

This  night  passed  as  the  other,  an  alarm  was  given,  and  the  whole 
body  rushed  into  the  room,  wbea  they  perceived  the  traveller  in  an 
extremity  of  terror  and  almost  s;jeechless. 

What  can  the  matter  be?"  exclaimed  several  voices;  "  what  have 
you  seen  .'" 

"  L^t  me  leave  this  room,  I  can't  stay  here.    Oh  !  such  a  monster!" 
"  What,  the  bundle  of  clothes  ?" 
"  No,  no  !  ' 

"  "What  then  .'    For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  it  was— it  must  be 

strange  !" 

"  Ay,  it  was  strange;  it  Avas  like  an  enormous  spider,  with  different 
coloured  logs  and  arms." 

"  A  spider — a'l!  ah!  ah!  well,  that's  better  than  before — this  room's 
i  a  jewel  for  fun.    Landlord,  you  ou£ht  to  charge  ext  a  of  any  u>ie  who 
desires  to  sie-:p  here  " 

"  I  can't  tell  what  can  be  the  cause  rf  all  this,"  said  the  landlord ; 
"  it's  very  strange,  very  btrange — I  didn't  think  I  had  got  either  angels 
or  devils  in  my  house — self-inoving  bundles  «r  giant  spiders — it  is 
very  odd  !" 

And  the  latuU  rd  shook  his  head  very  suspiciously  at  the  whole 
affair,  and  af:ain  broke  out  into  a  tpeecb,  sayinj.', — 

'•  I  t  Ji  you  vhat,  gentlemen,  a  joke's  a  j' ke,  and  it's  my  opinion 
yo-.:'re  coiin-.  g  it  pretty  stiflly  amongst  you  ;  I  hope  you  ain't  agoing  to 
give  f'e  '  Old  Bull'  a  bad  character  /" 

"  No,  no,  it's  no  joke,  landlord,  I  assure  you."  said  several  voices; 
"  if!)  as  great  a  mystery  to  us  as  it  can  be  to  you." 

"  Vvell,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  can't  say  m.uch  about  it,  seeing  I 
know  nothing;  but,  perhaps,  sir,  you  will  tell  us  Jiow  it  haj^pened,  for 
my  part  I  a  ;  ali  in  the  dark  as  yet,  and  as  the  gentlemen  who  have 
disagreed  as  to  v.'liat  it  is  like,  have  both  seen  it,  if  it  be  anything  to 
see,  perhaps  they'll  a^'ree  better  in  telling  us  how  it  came  into  the 
room  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  landlord's  right;  but  let  us  all  adjourn  to  some  mo'e 
comfortable  apartment." 

"  Come  to  the  bar,  then,"  sa'd  the  landlord,  "  the  fire  ahi't  out,  and 
wo  can  yet  make  something  hot ;  but  there  was  one  genileman  as  said  I 
ought  to  charge  extra  lor  this  bed;  now,  I  think,  he  ought  to  be  left  in 
charge  of  the  place,  in  case  anything  further  happens." 

"A  sentence — a  sentence!"  exclaimed  several  voices;  "let  our 
Daniel's  judgment  be  law." 

Then,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  well  could  muster  upon  the  occca- 
sion,  the  individual  placed  himself,  pjiriially  dresi^ed,  beneath  the 
sheets,  and  the  rest  retired  with  the  landlord  to  the  bar,  the  fire 
of  which  was  still  fresh  and  glowing. 

"  Now  let's  hear  what  you  have  to  tell  us  regarding  this  mystery. 
The  Oid  Bull  hasn't  had  such  a  meetu)g  as  this,  s  nee  it  became  an 
inn." 


"  ru  tell  you  all  I  know,"  said  he  who  had  last  slept  in  thelr^ 
cha:.ber.  "and  that  is,  I  had  Just  fallen  into  my  fir't  si  ep  -h  n  5 
heard  a  no.se  m  my  room,  and  starting  np,  I  saw  something  m^vefrom 
the  door,  as  I  thought,  towards  me.    I  called  out  for  help,  hoping 
It  you  were  m  time,  we  should  secure  it,  if  it  were  an  earthly  vt  iter 

Jther        w'T^P""'^  '^"^^^^  ^y"^''  ^^'^  re  appeared  on  ; 
fj  ^^l,  *  raomeut,  and  then  I  lost  sight  of  it  ' 

'     is  m^.h  .'hn^f^lK^'  "       don't  clear  the  matter  up  much,  and 

nigh""  °°  ^     ^  "^'^"'"^  ^^^t  ^ «  ^^rd  last 

"  Help  !— help  .'—fire  !"  came  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  with  a  sud- 

^CnT  V  '^'^  "'^>'  ^''""'i  him  senseless  on  the 

^  ^^nmediately  picked  up,  and  carried  to  the  bar  by 

those  who  came  to  his  assistance.  ^ 
DuriKg  all  this   the  landlord  looked  very  serious,  and  scratched  his 
?ecord-r^      °'  worthy  Of 

vivlV^Stlkt^^r:;:^^^^^^^^^  ^  to  re. 

beL^-'  w^t''<?'l^/^'  submitted  to  your  sentence  your  see,"  he 
Hin J  *  anything  .o  violently  opposed  to  my  own  in- 
clinations another  time,  u's  uot  to  be  thou-ht  of  " 

But  how  came  you  out  of  bed,  and  lying  on  the  floor  ?" 
curre^ce  ^  flLtht"  l  f '         ''•"'^'"^         '^^^  strangeness  of  the  oc- 
farThe/t  frnri  th^  H  ^  ^  ^he  side  of  the  bed 

farthest  from  the  door,  and  on  turning  towards  it,  beheld  an  odd-look- 
ing object  cradling  towards  mv  bed." 

o,hl?«        ""^  ^'  "'^'"^  "0^-    I'"  step  out  on  the 

other  side  and  secure  the  door,  and  you,  too;  but  with  sun  rising  ac! 

ZZy^rT.T:^  "'f '  ''''  ^  ^P^-^  -^t.  I  canie  uponTt, 

and  felMo  ih.  fl''''  'I  '''r'"'''  ^  '^'^"'''^  involu.tadly  fo 
a.d  and  fell  to  the  floor,  when  I  stunned  myself.  That  is  all  1  know 
of  It,  and  quite  enough  for  once."  i  Know 

thItZZT,  *         ^T'"'  ^'"^  ^"^'^^'"^  ^-ery  hard  at 

ISa^n:;:!:;L?;i:i;i^^'-^-^^^  -  ^'^-^  ^hen  heLddenly 

!  tell  you  all,  there  is  s:me  trick  in  it,  I  am  sure." 

ihere  is  none  by  us,"  replied  the  guests 

co:id""t^t::dTp!fn  noSln?.  ^"^  '^'"^^  ''''  ^^^"'^ 
''  No,  certainly  not,  and  that's  why  he  fell  down." 

moyei'~Givr^^'.^'  f'^"'^  '^^^'^  °f  >>omethi„g  that 

Tw  I  will  .1  '  f  ^"'^  ^'^^  ^^'^"^"t  I  lind  it  out,  to-mor. 

O  lay  a  trap."'        '  ''''  "°  of  the  affair,  and 

r^adin'tsr  u  h   u'    ^^raTv^'i  '^r'T^T'''  '''''  ^" 

a^en^dc.r.hto;k';;a^.^:;^\.:::^ 

b.r,^^the  landlord  was  unmerciful.y  belabouring  the  shoulders  of  a  sturo'y 
loil^ed  Jn^'t/'''''  7'  this-The  ho3tkr.  a  smart  young  fellow. 

x;;.:';-,nx";:;"'rj.:„vr''°'' 

•"I  Itnoram  that  any  one  sli-pt  there,  the  fi.H  encountir  took 

h^vir.rz':,;r,:''"r       ^'-^"^  i""... co,S'ue 

TK         f  P       ^  ^^"^'^  he  created  in  the  house. 
^^SX^^a^:^':-'^'^^^  ^or  his  attention 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONJB, 
^Continued  from  our  l^si,) 


K  ieTein^ta'ed  in^hi'r;  ''""'^''"'r *  '''^"^  ^'^^  iandlord;"ar;;i-;;u;;:d 
longer  La^n  ed    h«  -  '  P'"'"^^**  '^^^ 


"Ben  ft  ""^'^  ^^''^        «°«"^^t  and  what  latest,  an- 

e  are  ant  I  f'  ^ Philosopher  mcH  under  tood 

u/of  any  w  on'  nr' =  "^^"'"^leH  are  wonderfully 

men  wr  e  '^'^^  ""^^  '""'-"'^^'^  '^^^h  been  done  to  us 

'    tlelilr^  T,  n  ''"'v"'  ^^^"^  ^^-^^y  hlast  of  wind  obli- 

-^ve^  0    adamant  ^  ^'^"^  "P«n 

^^e.  of  adamant,  in  characters  that  tcarce  time  itself  is  able  to 

o^Mumers'of  'il.fi: "  '^'t'  ^^"^  of  the 

iartc?s  the  globe,  but  never  heard  anythinj^  about  the  ium, 


CHAPFER  CLXXXIII. 

THE  RESCUE.-MARGARKT'S    DESPAIR.-dEATU  AV£RTED.-THE 

lovers'  joy. 

^e;edTo\"c?"'^^""*^l°"l  "^'^'"'^  ^'P^'  Ko^^'^^  Singleton  stag- 
gered to  a  chair,  upon  which  he  sunk,  with  a  deep  f^roan.  Here  Avas 
an  awful  unexpected  eatastrophe-already,  in  imagination  he  feU  he 
springs  of  hfe  fast  decaying-already  one  half  of 'his  vita  ity  anp  a  ed 
0  have  fled-a  deadly  paleness  dilfused  itself  over  his  features  and  for 
some  moments  such  a  confused  whirl  of  images  chased  each  otheJ 
through  his  brain,  that  he  could  not  speak,  and  was  totally  Tncaplble 

Th  n  "7  "f''  ?V"  '^'^^'""^  ^^^''--y  that  bad  c"=uml 
Ihen  Alice  flew  towards  him.  and  sinking  on  her  knees,  at  his  feet  she 
exc  aimed,  m  shrieking  accents,  that  should  even  hav^  moved  such  a 
soul  as  Margarets  to  pity,  had  she  had  any  feelings  common  to  hu- 
mamty  m  her  composition —  »  >.u  ua 

"Horace— Horace— husband!    God  of  Heaven,  spare  him'  Look 
-hTis  dyfjg.-"'  Help-help-fetch  assist'ance-he  Is  ^ 

f^l'^l^'^        Margaret,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  tone,  as  she  pointed  at 

vniint" t'f'T/'"  '^'"'^'"^  "^^'"^^ter!  would  nothing  satisfyyour 

unholy  thirst  for  vengeance  but  murder  ?    J  shall  be  wretched-Horace 
S.igleton  murdered-but  you-oh,  God  !  what  must  be  your  feelings' 
Murderess  !  rnurderess  !  can  you  ever  again  look  upon  the  light  of  dav- 
,  Oh.  Horace!  Horace  I  Horace!  '  b  ^  . 

•'My— my  Alice."  taid  Horace,  faintly;  "my  own  Alice." 
time- "'^'^     ^^'^        "''^  ^^^laimmg.  at  the  same 

"Help  !  help  !  he  may  yet  be  faved.  Science  has  overcome  the  sub- 
tlest poisons.  Help-help-fe.ch  physicians.  Who  waits-who  waits^ 
Murder-murder-a  f  ml  murder  has  been  done.  Seize  the  murderess 
—there— there-like  a  mocking  fiend,  she  stands-her  name  is  Mar- 
garet—Margaret Home- she,  who  my  father's  bounty  preserved  from 
starvation,  and  made  what  she  is.  She,  who  is  now  arrayed  in  the  very 
apparel  given  to  her  out  his  generous  abundance— yes  :  even  she  has 
brought  murder  to  the  house  that  protected  her.  Monster  !  monger  •" 
l^ven  Margaret  shrunk  back  before  the  vehemence  of  Alice's  declama- 
tion.   Twice  she  tried  to  speak  ere  she  could  commaiid  utterance,  and 

then  It  was  but  in  a  hoarse  whisper  she  could  say  

"  I  have  had  my  revenge-I  have  had  my  revenge-the  revenge  of  a 
blighted  hea.t.  Now  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that  blank  which  never 
can  be  filled — I  have  had  my  revenge  !" 

She  struck  her  breast  as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  glared  with  a  wild 
strange  expression  that  might  well  betoken  insanity  to  be  near  at  hand. 

God  help  youl"  said  Alice;  "even  at  such  an  hour  as  this  1  can 
pity  such  a  wrcich  as  you." 

The  door  oC  the  library  opened,  and  a  crowd  of  the  domestics  appeared. 
wKh  Salmon  at  their  head.  Alice  s  furious  ringing  at  the  bell  had  spread 
universal  alarm  throughout  the  house,  and  all  had  hastened  to  the  apart- 
ment, which  was  the  scene  of  so  much  liorror. 

"Help-help,"  fcaid  Alice.  "  Go,  .some  of  you,  to  the  nearest  medical 
men;  tell  them  to  hasten,  for  a  life  may  yet  be  saved.  Oh!  haste- 
haste.  Horace  Singleton  is  p  )isoned— my  husband  is  poisoned— and  by 
her — by  that  liend  incarnate— by  Margaret  Home." 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  calmly,  "  I  own  the  deed.  I  have  had  my 
revenge.  I  said  I  would  have  my  revenge,  and  I  have  kept  my  word 
Horace  Singleton,  you  scorned  my  proffered  love ;  now  you  behold  the 
coiisfqucrice." 

"  WLuld  nothing  but  my  death  satisfy  your  fiend-like  malice'"  said 
Horace. 

"Nothing-nothing.  You  area  dying  man.  Look  at  your  young 
bride  Ha-ha-ha!  Think  you  she  will  become  a  widow's  weeds  ? 
Ha— ha— ha  !  It  wii:  make  a  nine  days'  wonder  to  the  good  folks  who 
love  gossip,  when  to-morrow  is  trumpeted  forth  to  the  world  the  revenue 
of  the  blighted  heart.  But  you,  ere  then.  Horace  Singleton,  will  be  a 
corpse-aye,  a  corpse-you  will  be  as  one  wlio  had  not  been.  You 
threaten  me  with  the  law's  vengeance— w.th  the  terrors  of  a  world  to 
come.  I  laugh  such  threats  to  tcorn,  for  know  that  I  have  lived  as  I  sliail 
die— fearing  nothing- hoping  nothing— believing  nothing  >" 

"  Werry  good,  indeed,"  said  Salmon,  walking  into  the  middle  of  (he 
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library,  and  waving  his  hand  in  an  oratorical  kind  of  manner  ;  "  wery 
good,  indeed.  You  believes  nothink,  Miss  Margaret ;  wery  well — 
among  the  t'other  trifles  as  yer  don't  believe — there's  one  as  I  wishes 
all  for  to  gav  yer  a  hint  of :  don't  believe  as  Muster  Singleton  is  pi- 
soned — don't  believe  it— I  axes  yer  not  to  believe  it — cos  he  isn't.  The 
wine  as  you  popped  sometbink  in  not  wholesome,  is  up  staiis  where  you 
left  it.  This  here  I  got  from  the  pantry  down  stairs.  You  understand 
that,  eh  ?  you  may  believe  that,  then  you'll  believe  somethink.  You 
don't  look  well  at  all.  Never  mind.  Muster  Singleton — you  ain't  pi- 
soned  at  all.  Miss  Alice — hurrah,  so,  you're  married,  are  you? — werry 
good.    Lots  o'  luck  to  you  and  a  fine  family  !" 

To  describe  the  effect  of  this  speech  upon  Margaret  Home  transcends 
the  power  of  language — a  convictien  that  she  had  been  watched  and 
overheard  by  Salmon,  came  over  her  from  the  moment  he  began  to 
speak,  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  not  a  doubt  remained  in  her 
mind  but  that  she  had  been  foiled  in  her  awful  purpose  of  murder.  At 
first  the  deathlike  paleness  that  came  over  her  was  frightful,  and  she 
clutched  wildly  at  her  throat  as  if  gasping  for  breath.  Then  she  looked 
TO'dnd  her  as  if  to  see  if  any  weapon  was  near  at  hand  with  which  the 
might  inflict  injury  upon  some  one,  but  the  was  utterly  powerless,  and 
she  stood  like  a  statue  of  demoniacal  despair. 

Horace,  at  the  welcome  intelligence  of  Salmon,  sprung  to  h's  feet, 
quite  recovered  from  the  imaginary  effects  of  the  psison,  and  Alice, 
with  a  shriek  of  joy,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  wept  abundantly 
in  her  fullness  of  heart. 

"  Now,"  added  Salmon,  "  somebody  go  for  a  constable.  This  here 
female  piece  o'  insolence,  as  would  have  murdered  Muster  Singleton, 
had  better  be  guved  in  charge  at  once — she'll  be  hung  or  transported, 
of  course." 

"  Stay,"  said  Horace.  "  Margaret  Home,  have  you  no  repr-ntance 
for  the  deed  you  have  attempted  ?  Ask  you  no  forgiveness  of  Heaven 
for  the  awful  crime  you  would  have  committed  ?" 

"  If  I  could  invent  curses,"  said  Margaret,  "  that  would  sufflciently 
convey  my  present  feelings,  you  should  hear  them.  Make  way — make 
■way." 

She  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  library,  and  the  alarmed  domestics 
made  a  passage  for  her. 

"  Do  not  let  her  leave  the  house,"  cried  Horace.  "  Stop  her  from 
leaving  the  house." 

Stie  turned  and  darted  one  glance  of  mingled  scorn  and  hatred  at 
him,  and  then  ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  her  ovm  apartment. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  1"  cried  Horace,  "  is  all  this  real,  my  Alice,  or 
but  a  dream,  so  like  reality  as  to  seem  so?" 

"  That  you  are  saved  is  real,"  said  Alice,  through  her  tears  ;  "  that 
you  were  ever  in  such  frightful  danger  I  will  strive  ever  to  think  a 
dream." 

"  But  it  ain't  a  dream,"  cried  Salmon  ;  "  end  all  1  can  say  is,  if  I 
hadn't  been  very  wide  awake  indeed,  Muster  Singleton,  you'd  a'  been  as 
dead  as  mutton  by  this  here  time,  and  no  mistake." 

"  My  gratitude  is  due  to  you,"  said  Horace ;  "  and  you  shall  find 
that  it  is  something  more  substantial  than  words." 

"  And  mine — and  mine,"  cried  Alice.  "  But  tell  me,  how  came 
you  to  know  of  the  intentions  of  Margaret  ?" 

"  Why — why — a — hem  ! — a-hem  !  You've  seen  a  keyhole,  I'  sup- 
poses ?" 

"  You  listened  to  her  ?" 

"  No — no — I  listen — oh,  no — I  heard  her,  if  you  please.  Yer  knows 
the  odd  looking  piece  of  goods  as  comes  here  and  calls  himself  a 
Avenger." 

"  Yes — yes,  that  man  I  am  convinced,  is  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner connected  with  all  the  evil  that  has  infested  this  unhappy  maKSiou 
for  so  long." 

"That's  uncommon  true,  M'ss  Alice.  I  believe  yer,  there,  and 
what's  more,  that  Avenger  is  a  humbug.  You  haven't  happened  to 
hear  o'  Miss  Sprigfjs  ?" 

"  Who,  Salmon  ?" 

"Spriggs.  But  never  mind.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that  another 
time.  I  heard  the  Avenger  and  Miss  Margaret  agree  about  the  piron- 
ing.  I  wasn't  quite  sure,  though,  and  besides,  yeu  see,  I'm  only  a  sar- 
vent,  so  I  said  nothink  about  it,  only  making  up  my  mind  to  perwent 
the  wery  sanguinary  intention.  She  pisoned  some  wine,  and  then 
she  axed  me  to  fetch  it  down  from  her  room,  you  see,  where  it  was  ; 
I  brought  son-.e  from  the  pantry  instead,  so  you  see  she  was  done  brown 
by  that  ere  means,  and  is  quite  sewed  up." 

"  Oh,  what  a  day  this  might  have  been,"  said  Alice — "what  an  escape 
from  horror  have  I  had.  Surely,  Horace,  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  con- 
spicuous in  this  matter." 

"  It's  principally  owing  to  the  key-hole,"  said  Salmon.  "  What's  to  be 
done  v/ith  Miss  Margaret  ?  If  Sir  Charles  was  at  h-;me,  he'd  pretty 
Boon  give  her  in  char;,'e,  for  a  precious  row  or  two  they've  had  to  be 


"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Horace  Singleton,  addressing  himself  gene- 
rally to  the  fervantj,  "  that  I  can  do  better,  now  that  you  are  all  here, 
than  inform  you  Sir  Charles  has  gone  t©  the  continent." 

The  servants  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement,  and  Horace  Single- 
ton continued, — 

"  I  wish  that  you  should  remain  in  thehouse,  and  quietly  await  what 
may  occur.  I  do  not  know  the  state  of  Sir  Charles's  affairs  ;  but  I  per- 
sonally guarantee  to  you  all  your  individual  claims  upon  him,  and  I 
will  come  here  every  day  and  see  how  matters  are  going  on." 

"  Lcr,"  said  Salmon. 

"  As  for  you,"  added  Horace,  "  I  hope  you  will  follow  yeur  young 
mistress  and  myself  as  our  attendant,  when  we  shall  not  forget  the  debt 
ot  gratitude  we  shall  ever  owe  to  you." 

"  Come  with  you!"  cried  Salmon.  "In  course;  good-bye,  all  of  you 
— good  bye — I'm  off — here's  a  go — it's  an  ill  pison  as  doesn't  do  some- 
body good." 

The  servants  looked  very  much  perplexed  at  the  news  Horace  Single- 
ton had  ju.«t  given  them,  notwithstanding  it  was  coupled  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  should  pot  be  losers  by  the  affair,  ai'd  they  retired 
Irom  the  library  with  saddened  countenances,  anticipating  some  dis- 
agreeable events  as  likely  soon  to  en.'ue. 

Then  Horace  turned  to  Alice — his  bride  cnce  more  restored  to  him, 
when  he  thought  that  he  should  have  been  compelled  by  death  to  leave 
her,  and  gazing  upon  her  countenance  with  tender  emotion,  he  said, — 

"My  Alice — my  wife — surely  our  trials  now  are  over,  and  our  worst 
enemy  can  never  again  be  in  a  position  to  work  us  evil?  The  greatest 
danger  is  over,  and  the  future,  let  us  hope,  will  glide  on  smoothly  in 
blissful  and  bright  contrast  to  the  past." 

"  We  will  hope  so,  Horace." 

"  I-et  us,  then,  in  obedience  to  your  father's  expressed  wishes,  leave 
this  house.  1  have  a  home,  which,  although  not  equal  to  that  which 
you  are  leaving,  will  be  reridered  beautiful  by  your  presence,  and  full  of 
loveliness,  because  full  of  love." 

"  I  am  yours,  Horace,  wholly  yours.  Take  me  where  you  will — 
your  home  is  my  home — your  fortune  my  fortune.  Even  now  I 
tremble,  and  can  scarce  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  escape  we  have 
had — you  from  death,  and  I  from  an  amount  of  misery  which  no 
patience — no  resignation  would  have  enabled  me  to  overcome." 

"Yes,  dearest,  we  are  both  rescued.    Come,  now— come." 

"  And  Margaret,  let  us  even  yet  think  of  her.  Oh,  what  will  be- 
come of  her,  Horace?" 

"  If  we  listened,  Alice,  only  to  the  dictates  of  social  duty,  we  ought 
to  deliver  her  over  to  the  hawds  of  justice,  so  that  a  stop  might  be  effec- 
tually put  to  her  career  of  crime  ;  but  " 

"  Ah,  Horace,  you  are  right.  But  we  will  be  merciful ;  we  will  for- 
give, although  we  never  can  forget ;  and  while  we  are  careful  never 
again  to  allow  her  any  conversation  with  us — while  we  avoid  the  very 
sight  of  her,  and  leave  her  to  God  and  her  own  conscience,  we  need 
take  no  steps  to  bring  down  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The 
mental  punishment  she  must  endure,  when  she  is  left  to  the  sad  com- 
pany of  her  own  reflections,  must  be  far  greater  than  any  human  law 
could  inflict  upon  her." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  Alice.  Your  wishes  are  commands  to  me.  Never 
again  let  us  hear  of  her,  or  speak  of  her.  Now,  dearest  Alice, 
attire  yourself  for  the  street,  and  let  us  leave  this  house,  which  has 
been  such  a  bane  and  such  a  blessing  to  both  of  us.  We  shall  be  far 
happier  away  Irom  it.    Come,  my  Alice — come  " 

Alice  left  the  library,  and  proceeded  to  her  own  rcom,  to  make  tome 
changes  in  her  attire,  while  Salmon  and  Horace  remained  together; 
for  the  former  had  not  left  the  apartment,  considering  himself,  after 
what  had  occurred,  perfectly  authorised  to  remain. 

"  Salmon,"  said  Horace,  "  have  you  any  idea  of  who  this  strange, 
mysterious  man,  -who  calls  himself  the  Avenger,  really  is?" 

"  Oh,  dear  !  yes." 

"  Indeed  !    Wh -t  is  he?" 

"  A  rum  un'.  Muster  Sing''eton — a  out  and  out  rum  un.  He's  a 
conjuror,  too,  and  lives  near  St.  Paul's.  I've  been  fool  enough  to  go 
to  him  about  Miss  Spriggs.  You've  heard  of  her,  I  suppose,  in  course." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not.    But  do  you  know  this  man's  name  I" 

"  No." 

"  Nor  anything  of  his  power  over  Sir  Charles  Home  ?'* 
"  Nothink." 

"  Weil,  well.  Time,  in  this  house,  and  connected  with  iis  late  occu- 
pant, has  certainly  a  few  mysteries  to  unravel.  You  will  consider 
your'^elf,  Salmon,  as  in  ray  seivic  ;  ard  I  strongly  advise  you  never 
again  to  visit  that  man  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  has  teen 
Marga  €t  Home's  greatest  enemy,  by  giving  her  the  very  worst  of 
adv  ce,  and  leading  her  on  in  a  career  that  must  end  in  her  deotruction." 

A  loud  scream  fr.>ni  the  upper  part(f  the  house  at  this  moment  came 
upon  the  ears  of  Horace  Singleton,  and  sj  rinjiing  to  his  feet,  he  darte4  i 
offiu  the  directioQ  from  whence  the  sound  appeared  to  come,  fearful 
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that  some  danger  was  feesettin 
machinal  ion  of  Margaret. 

"  Why  did  I  Jeave  her  one  moment?"  he  cried 
leave  her  for  a  moment  V 


his  beloved  Alice,  from  some  new 
oh  !  why  did  I 
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A  SCENE  OF  TEXIROR. 

ly  order  to  account  for  the  cry  that  had  alarmed  Horace  Singleton, 
we  must  follow  Margaret  Irom  the  library  to  her  own  room,  after  her 
last  plan  for  bringing  misery  and  horror,  when  there  should  have  been 
nothing  but  joy  and  serenity,  had  so  signally  failed. 

So  utterly  confounded  was  she  at  tfce  situation  in  which  she  found 
herself,  and  ia  such  a  terrible  state  of  exciiement  was  her  brain,  that 
she  scarce  y  knew  whither  she  was  going,  and  meclianicaily,  rather  than 
from  any  reflection,  she  took  the  course  up  the  principal  staircase  of  the 
mansion  towards  her  own  chamber. 

A  mist  was  before  her  eyes — an  unnatural  calmness  spread  itself 
over  her  whole  system  —  it  was  the  calmness  of  despair.  Her  last 
chance  of  avenging  herself  had  failed  ;  she  felt  she  could  have  no 
other,  for  her  victims  were  now  thoroughly  upon  their  guard,  and  it  was 
not  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  she  could  agam,  for  one  fltet- 
ing  moment,  delude  them  into  a  false  confidence  in  her.  No  ;  all  had 
failed,  and  she  was  dragging  herself  to  her  own  room.  Di'graced, 
foiled  utterly,  and  with  a  criminal  charge  hanging  over  her  that  was 
fully  sufficient  to  bring  her  to  a  disgrsceful  p  mishment. 

Oh,  what  a  situation  of  horrors  for  the  proud,  haughty,  repulsive, 
wild  s'ji'it  of  Margaret  Home.  She  who  had  but  so  recently  exulted  in 
the  fawciel  power  of  life  aai  death  she  possessed,  and  boas'.ed  of  being 
equal  even  to  Heaven  in  her  influence  upon  mundaue  affairs — to  find 
herself  defeated  at  the  very  moment  she  was  fancying  success  within 
her  gra<!p,  by  the  curiosity  of  a  domestic  having  prompted  him  to  listen 
at  the  key-hole  of  her  d  jor.  Oh,  what  a  falliiig  off  was  there  from  her 
towering  height  of  pride  and  fancied  power  !  To  find  herself  the  sport 
of  such  circumstances.  To  reflect  that  all  her  fine  drawn  schemes 
— all  her  exquisitely  arranged  resolves — all  her  thirst  for  ven<?eancc", 
could  be  so  easily  set  aside,  and  herself  beaten,  when  she  thought  vic- 
tory was  certain. 

These,  and  a  thousand  such  thronging,  painful  emotions  rushed 
through  her  teeming  brain  as  she  ascended  the  staircase.  It  seemed  to 
her  an  age  ere  she  reacned  her  own  apartment.  She  spoke  but  little. 
The  only  words  she  uttered  distinctly  on  her  progress  were, — 

"  What  next? — what  next?" 

It  seemed  as  if  she  fully  felt  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  course 
of  action  which  should  save  her  from  the  consequence  of  the  defeated 
attempt  at  murder  ;  but  what  that  something  was  to  be,  her  mind  was 
not  in  a  sufTiciently  clear  and  dispassionate  state  to  enable  her  to  pre- 
arrange. 

That  Horace  Singleton  would  give  her  into  the  custody  of  the  police, 
and  successfully  prosecute  her  for  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  she  did 
not  doubt.  She  could  not  understand  the  nobility  of  sentiment  that 
•would  enable  him  even  to  forego  punisliing  such  an  awful  injury  as  had 
been  attempted  to  be  done  him;  and,  perhaps,  had  she  really  thought 
that  he  and  Alice  would  scorn  to  prosecute  her,  her  feelings  would  have 
bee  a  more  full  of  tumult  than  when  calculating  upon  the  consequences 
of  their  vengeance. 

She  reached  her  apartment  at  length,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door 
behind  her.  Lights  were  still  burning  upon  the  table,  and,  with  a  deep 
groan  of  such  anguish  as  might  be  supposed  to  issue  Tom  the  regions  of 
the  damned,  she  threw  herself  into  a  seat,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Ill  this  position  she  remained  for  some  time,  and  any  one  who  could 
have  seen  her  there  might  have  supposed  her  sleeping,  so  fearfully  still 
and  motionless  wa?  she,  and  so  little  exhibition  of  feeling  di  i  slie  make. 

This  deceptive,  fearful  calm,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  suddenly, 
•^i'h  a  sharp,  short  cry  of  mental  agony,  she  rose,  and  began  pacing  the 
1  with  quick  and  disordered  steps. 

Lost — lost — lost !"  she  cried;  "'honour — peace — love — revenge — 
— all  lost.    What  am  I  now  ? — a  ciiminal,  with  the  few  minutes 
•'ance  it  takes  to  place  me  in  the  hands  of  tho  law,  ere  I  am 
,:cd  to  a  prison  ;  and  by  whom? — by  Horace  Singleton — he,  the 
living  thing  I  could  have  loved — he  will  become  my  executioner, 
mse  I  have  failed  in  becoming  his.    I  have  played  an  awful  game. 
L,  /H9  were  the  stakes,  and  I  have  lost — lost — lo-,t !" 

She  fancied  that  she  heard  footsteps  upon  the  stairs ;  and,  in  an  atti- 
ttide  of  1  steiiing  that  was  painful  and  intense,  she  stood  by  the  door  of 
ber  chamber. 

"Are  they  coming?"  she  whispered;  "are  they  coming  to  drag  me 
to  a  felon's  c«ll?  Hush— huiih,  my  heart.  Be  still.  What  noise  is 
tJut?— wae  it  but  fancy,  or  are  they  creeping  basely  to  this  chamber  to 


drag  me  to  a  prison  ?  Hush — hush — row  I  hear  them — yet,  no — 'tis 
but  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind.  What  shall  I  do? — what — what  is 
to  become  of  me  ?  Do  I  really — really  and  truly,  believe  in  nothing  ? 
is  there  really  no  v.'orld  beyond  the  grave,  the  dim  perception  of  which 
makes  me  tremble,  and  brings  the  cold  dampness  of  fear  to  my  brows  ? 
or — or — is  all  but  a  fable  that  those  accounted  wise  and  good  teach  us? 
and  have  I  but  to  take  the  ene  step  that  divides  life  from  the  grave, 
and  so  end  all  these  horrors  that  else  will  drive  me  mad  ?" 

She  sunk  into  a  seat,  still  keeping  her  eyes  riverted  to  the  door,  as  if 
she  expected  each  moment  to  see  it  burst  open,  and  theofTicers  of  justice 
spripgupon  her,  and  claim  her  as  their  prey. 

"  Are  they  coming  ?— are  they  coming?"  she  repeated.  "  They  shall 
not — no,  no— they  dare  not  take  me.  In  this  house,  too!  No — no. 
Help — have  mercy.  Heaven  !" 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  one  bursting  sob  came  from  her  breast. 

"Heaven! — Heaven!  —  Heaven!"  she  repeated.  "Is  there  a 
Heaven  ? — no — no — I  dare  not — m>.st  not  believe.  There  is  ho  Heaven  ; 
after  life  all  is  eorception.  The  grave  is  the  last  receptacle  of  the  once 
breathing,  living  forra,  and  then  all  is  over.  Life's  fretful  fever  is  past. 
Thire  is  nothing  more — nothing  more." 

She  continued  repeating  the  words  "  nothingmore"  in  a  strange  tone, 
that  showed  she  had  ceased  to  attach  a  meaning  to  them,  and  that  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  The  long  wicks  of  the  candles  gave  but  a 
ciira  light  to  the  apartment.  Against  the  windows  stiil  beat  occasionally 
heavy  rain,  and  now  and  then  a  howling  blast  of  wind  weuld  sweep 
round  tlie  house  as  if  seeking  for  some  place  of  ingress,  so  that  it  might 
enter  and  spread  devastaticn,  or  ceintnence,  at  least,  the  work  of  decay, 
amid  all  the  luxuries  with  which  that  mansion  teemed. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  uilence,  and  then  Margaret 
spoke  again. 

"  'Tis  but  a  pang,"  she  said,  "  and  then  all  is  over.  What  have  I  to 
live  for  now? — who  have  I  to  cling  to?  Father — no,  no — has  he  been 
a  father  to  me? — no,  no;  I  never  wish  to  look  upon  his  face  again. 
Death— death — 'jselcome  death  to  me,  for  life  has  no  longer  a  charm 
present  or  to  come.  Courage,  Margaret,  courage  ;  'tis  but  one  fleeting 
pang — and — and  then  the  grave." 

She  rose  and  approached  the  table  on  which  was  still  the  untasted 
drugged  wine.  A  shudder  pervaded  her  frame;  she  poured  out  a  glass 
of  the  liquid  so  fraught  with  deadly  poison.  Her  hand  trembled,  but 
she  raised  it  to  her  lips.    With  a  gasping  sob,  she  said, 

"World — world — adieu — adieu!  Life,  farewell!  Thus,  at  length, 
I  triumph  over  all  ilis." 

Then  she  diank  off  the  poison  draught,  and  fell  with  heaviness  upon 
the  floor  of  her  apartment. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


TPIE  MASKED  LADY"; 

OR,  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  HAUNTED  ELM. 

It  was  midnight,  and  a  wild  scream,  and  a  yet  wilder  laugh  pealed 
like  the  wail  of  a  doomed  spirit  through  the  deserted  halls  of  Ravensby. 
There  was  a  hurried  tramp  of  feet  in  the  distant  corridor,  as  of  a 
peison  rapidly  approaching;  then  again  came  that  wild,  fearful  shriek, 
and  the  masked  lady,  the*sole  inhabitant  of  that  lonely  pile,  stood  like 
a  spirit  of  ni::cht  amid  the  unholy  stillness  that  reigned  around;  for  a 
moment  she  tossed  her  dark  arms  above  her  head,  and  the  fierce  har- 
rowing cry  broke  again  with  startling  clearness  from  her  lips, — 

"  Allhallows  Eve,"  she  screamed,  rushing  madly  to  the  casement, 
and  gazing  up  at  the  pale  empress  of  night.  "Oh!  God!  oh!  God! 
shall  I  never  die?  thirty  years  of  loneliness  and  misery  have  I  spent 
within  tl<ese  old  walls — thirty  years  have  1  hidden  my  crime  stained 
countenance  from  human  ken,  and  thirty  years  has  this  fatal  eve  re- 
turned, withering  and  blasting  me  with  its  hideous  recollections,  re- 
calling the  ghastly  forms  of  murdered  dead,  pealing  their  terrible 
blighting  curse  in  my  maddened  e«r,  and  apain  shrieking  my  doom  as 
clearly  as  it  was  but  yesterday.  Oh  !  God  !  God  !  grant  that  I  may  now 
depart  in  peace;  let  me  die  in  my  agony,  and  witness  not  a  return  of 
this  avful  day,  or  I — I  shall  go  mad — mad.  Oh!  blessed  Mar}^  shield 
me  from  those  glassy  eyes — see  how  they  gla  e  on  me! — I — ha!  the 
lips  move,  they  curse — oh,  God  !  the  curs:i  is  surely  ringing  from  them. 
Oh!  mercy,  Gueldeline,  mercy — mercy." 

A  frantic  scream  burst  from  her  lips  in  the  agony  of  her  spirit,  and 
she  dashed  herself  furiously  to  the  g.-ound,  muttering  but  the  one  sen- 
tence, "  Allhallows  Eve — Allha-lows  Eve." 

Then  as  suddenly  as  she  had  thrown  herself  on  the  marble-floor,  did 
she  spring  from  it,  and  standing  erect,  cast  back  the  dark  waves  of 
raven-hair  from  her  vizored  face,  and  raising  her  clenched  hand  towatds 
Heaven,  she  cried  with  a  wild  scream  of  awful  defiance, — 

"  But  why  should  I  waste  my  words  in  whining  prayer  ? — am  I  not 
accursea  of  God  aud  maji?— is  not  the  witljejing  hand  of  murder 
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planted  on  my  brow  by  the  avenging  hand  of  the  Almighty  ?  But  I 
rave, — there  is  no  Cod — no  Heaven — none — none — and  if  there  was,  I 
■would  defy  them  both — both.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  lam  still  the  evil  being 
I  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  consigned  the  high,  proud  Gueldeline 
to  a  fiightful  doom.  Oh!  oh!  meicy  dwelt  not  in  my  he,art  then — it 
had  long  before  departed,  and  is  absent  still;  then  why  should  I  feai  ? 
My  crimes  cannot  meet  with  punishment — no,  no — there  is  no  God — 
no  God— I  defy  his  power — there  is  none — none.  If  there  be,  Itt  some 
rare  achievement  proclaim  his  might,  and  I  will  then  believe  in  his 
existence." 

Scarcely  had  she  concluded  her  impious  speech,  when  a  loud  noise 
echoed  for  an  instant  on  the  air;  the  next  the  roof  split  asunder,  and 
fell  on  either  side  of  the  scoffer,  leaving  her  scathlcss  even  where  she 
stood  with  her  raised  hand  clenched  in  fearful  defiance  of  that  God  she 
had  so  wildly  disowned,  and  whose  tremendous  power  was  witnessed  in 
the  bolt  that  was  making  a  funeral  pyre  around  the  form  of  the  doomed 
atheist. 

Horrorstruck  at  the  sight,  the  feelings  of  religion  that  even  m  her 
maddened  moments  of  impious  frenzy  slumbered,  but  died  not,  rushed 
upon  her  seared  heart,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate prayer  for  mercy  to  Him  whose  existence  she  had  awfully 
denied ;  that  prayer  was  wild  and  vehement,  and  strangely  at  variance 
with  her  previous  abjuration. 

As  if  the  penitent  appeal  had  ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace,  the 
rushing  flames  rapidly  decreased,  and  soon  there  was  nought  but 
smouldering  ashes  dying  swiftly  away. 

For  two  hours  in  deep  devotion  knelt  the  figure  of  the  masked  lady 
beneath  that  severed  roof,  nor  moved  herself  from  the  dark  spell  that 
feound  her  there.  Then  again  she  sprang  fr^m  her  recumbent  posture, 
and  seizing  the  iron  lamp,  which  she  had  dropped  in  her  moment  of  mad- 
ness, she  hurried  through  the  almost  extinguished  flames,  and  opening 
a  portal  that  was  situated  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  hall,  ascended  a 
winding  stair  that  conducted  lo  a  tower,  which  the  surrounding  peasantry, 
in  their  deep  fear,  were  wont  to  call  the  Spirit's  Den.  On  gaining  the 
topmost  story,  a  room  fitted  up  and  strewed  with  astronomical  and 
magical  instruments,  the  masked  lady  lighted  a  brazier  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  muttering  an  incantation,  poured  a  grey  liquid  over  the 
glowing  embers  ;  then  raising  the  burner  from  its  stniid,  she  unclosed  a 
small  iron-bound  door,  and  stepping  on  to  the  roof  of  the  tower,  placed 
it  on  the  battlem.ents  ;  a  strange  unearthly  flame  shot  to  the  drr'-'^v-'^f 
sky,  and  threw  a  blue  sickly  glare  on  the  form  of  the  spirit-seckcr.  llitu 
she  bov,'ed  her  forehead  thrice  to  the  earth  before  the  mystic  flame,  and 
implored  the  saints  to  still  the  storm,  as  a  s'gn  th?t  the  torturing 
remorse  that  preyed  upon  her  heart  might  pass  away,  and  her  wearied 
spirit  find  a  lasting  repose  in  the  dark  and  undreaming  slumber  of  the 
dead. 

But  her  appeal  was  in  vain  ;  the  tempest  king  rode  onwards,  scatter- 
ing his  fearful  might  far  and  wide,  and  revelling  in  hoarse  glee  amid 
the  wreck  and  ruin  he  had  caused.  Two  o'clock  struck,  and  boomed 
like  thunder  around  the  ancient  turret,  and  with  a  gurgling  shriek  that 
seemed  like  the  parting  of  body  and  soul,  the  masked  lady  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

"  The  hour  has  passed,  and  I  am  still  the  doomed  being,  tortured 
with  never  dying  agony.  Thirty  years  have  I  mar  e  my  vain  prayer  for 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  for  thirty  long  wearying  years  has  it  been  re- 
jected;  and  now — now  I  mu-t  again  face  the  terrible  phantoms  of  those 
my  hand  sent  to  an  early  and  prayerless  tomb,  Tne  hour  of  two  hath 
tolled,  and  once  again  must  I  listen  to  their  howling  curie.  Oh!  God, 
God!  shall  I  never  be  at  rest?' 

She  fled  from  the  raom  as  she  spoke,  nor  paused  till  the  fated  towe:s 
of  Ravensby  loomed  far  behind  in  the  dense  blackness  of  the  storm. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Between  the  pauses  of  the  frightful  hurricane  that  raged  around, 
there  were  borne  upon  the  rushing  winds  sounds  of  deep  and  agonised 
wailings,  echoing  like  the  cry  of  a  lonely  spirit  over  the  tops  of  tlie 
Black  Forest,  The  terrified  peasants  heard  the  murmuring  sound,  and 
holding  their  heads  beneath  the  coverings  of  th^ir  couches,  muttered, — 

"  Holy  Mother  protect  us  ! — 'tis  AUhallows  Eve,  and  the  masked 
lady  is  alone  with  her  legion  of  devils.  Ave  Maria  !  God  preserve  us 
from  her  evil  might." 

And  truly  like  unto  a  spirit  of  evil  seemed  that  fearful  bsinir,  as  she 
knelt  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  ill-omened  glen  of  St.  Cuthbert,  that 
lay  shrouded  from  human  eyes  in  the  mysterious  intricacies  of  the 
Black  Forest ;  it  bore  a  wild-looking  aspect,  and  was  iw  truth  a  fcatly 
spot  for  the  dark  tragedy  that  in  other  days  had  been  enacted  there. 

Tall  trees  grew  in  a  circle  around  the  ground  on  which  no  grass  grew, 
or  flower  blossomed.  A  black  rushing  cataract  leaped  from  some 
unseen  rocks  with  a  hidcoua  screaming  sound,  and  gurgled  round  a 


bare  blasted  elm,  that  stood  apart  from  its  brethren  all  in  its  withered 
might. 

Benea'h  its  blighted  arms  was  a  small  mound  in  the  form  of  a  grave, 
barren  of  herbage  as  the  dell  in  which  it  stood;  and  beside  this  un- 
hallowed spot,  that  wrapt  the  forms  of  the  bold  and  beautiful,  bent  the 
agony-contracted  form  of  the  accursed. 

She  was  very  still  and  speechless,  with  her  hands  clasped  above  her 
head,  as  if  in  terror  at  beholding  the  sight,  which,  had  she  raised  her 
.eyes,  would  bla--t  her  with  its  frightful  appearance. 

Two  forms,  white,  wan,  and  ghastly,  stood  beside  her,  and  raised 
their  hands  as  if  invoking  a  malediction ;  they  were  not  skeletons,  for 
the  festering  dagger  wound  still  gaped  horribly  in  their  side,  while  an 
iron  chain,  clogged,  and  linked  with  blood,  was  bound  round  the  waist 
of  each  figure. 

"  Melvedii'ie  of  Lindenberg,"  uttered  the  one  who  bore  the  semblance 
of  a  fair  young  girl,  "  Melvedine,  proud  lady  of  Ravensby's  towers.  All- 
hallow  eve  hath  come  round  once  more,  and  with  it  our  never-dying 
curse.    Look  up." 

1  "  Ha!"  screamed  the  masked  lady,  springing  erect  before  the  phan- 
toms, and  shuddermg   convulsively;    "the   curse — the  curse — the 

1  awful  curse.  Ah  !  Gueldeline,  injured  spirit  of  her  I  murdered,  have 
moi  cy — mercy." 

"  Didst  thou  have  mercy,  Melvedine,  when  thou  didst  consign  thy 
innocent  sibter  to  a  frightful  death?  Didst  thou  have  any  then,  I  eay?" 
demanded  toe  other  shade,  in  a  strangely  hollow  tone. 

"  But  I  knew  her  not,  Rupert.  I  I:new  her  not  as  my  sister,"  cried 
the  masked  lady,  in  agony.  "  Oh,  by  the  awful  power  that  forces  me 
to  this  frightful  spot,  I  beseech  thee,  have  mercy  ;  spare  me — spare  me. 
Great  God,  in  mercy,  curse  me  not  again." 

"  Nay,  thy  punishment  v/ill  last  many  weary  moons  yet,  Melvedine 
of  Lindenberg ;  raise  that  mound,  and  gaze  once  more  on  the  ghastly 
remains  of  the  victims  of  thy  deadly  hate.  Raise  the  stonf",  accursed 
murderess." 

The  masked  lady  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  terror  at  the  r..:indate,  and 
raisisg  a  trap  concealed  in  the  grave,  disclosed  a  small  square  vault, 
about  twelve  feet  in  circumference. 

The  sight  that  presented  itself  to  the  fear-struck  gaze  of  the  mask, 
was  that  of  two  bodies  chained  by  the  waist  to  the  wall,  and  bearing 
every  appenr.ince  of  having  died  the  horrible  death  of  starvation.  The 
Kightleis  cibs  glared  fiercely  and  angrily  on  her  who  bent  with  such 
c.  V, >.  agony  over  the  opening,  and  their  long  fingers  were  still  out- 
stretched, telling  of  the  words  that  had  last  lingered  on  her  bloodless  lips. 

The  silence  of  the  tomb  reigned  for  an  instant  over  that  unholy  spot, 
and  then  the  visions  spoke, — 

"  Melvedine  of  Lindenberg,  while  thy  doomed  frame  finds  a  resting- 
place  on  the  green  earth,  the  curse  of  the  murdered  ones  shall  cling  to 
thee  like  a  brand  of  fire.  Like  the  siroc  of  the  desert  shall  it  blight 
and  wither  all  thy  happiness,  making  thy  existence  a  life  of  frightful 
misery.  May  thou  be  accursed  by  God  and  man,  shunned  as  a  pes- 
tilence, and  left  alone  in  loneliness  and  solitude,  the  abhorred  of  thy 
fellow-beings.  May  our  curse  ring  in  thy  ears  for  ever,  searing  thy 
heart,  and  scorchiKg  up  thy  brain,  like  molten  lead.  May  the  spirits  of 
the  d — d  be  with  thee  for  ever.  May  they  sh  iek  thy  doom  day  and 
night  to  thee  in  the  dark  hour  of  midnight,  in  the  fair  glorious  day  ; 
by  land,  by  st;eam,  arid  sea,  will  we  haunt  thee,  cling  to  thee  like  a 
pestilence ;  blasting  thee  with  every  evil,  torturing  thy  racked  heart  till 
eve  y  shrieking  prayer  shall  be  to  die;  but  thou  thalt  no  ;  years  of 
harrowii.g  agoni.-ed  wretchedness  sh^'it  thou  drag  through  ere  thy  blood- 
darkened  sun  of  life  shall  i-et,  and,  sleeping  or  waking,  will  we  be  with 
thee;  granting  Ihee  no  peace,  no  joy,  and  no  happiness.  The  tits  of 
kindred  dirist  thou  pass  over  unl'eeded,  the  blood  of  those  who  were 
ncr.r  to  thee  didst  thou  spill,  and  for  this  we  cur^e  thee  ;  and  when  the 
sand  of  thy  life  or  iniquity  is  run  out,  thy  reward  shall  be  a  life  of  fire 
and  endless  torment.  Go  now,  thou  accursed,  wander  where  thou  wilt, 
tempt  thou  the  foaming  sea  in  the  tempest  hour,  brave  thou  the  fierce 
hurricane  of  the  storm  to  stifle  remorse,  but  thou  shalt  not  be  free ; 
the  lasting,  withering,  blighting  curse  of  the  slain  Is  upon  thee,  and 
shall  cling  to  thee  like  a  garment  of  flame  :  the  ill-omened  eve  of  AU- 
hallows is  well  nigl*  over,  spirit-curser,  God-scoffer,  murderess — away  I" 

The  visions  faded  slowly  into  air,  and  with  a  wild  despairing  screaai 
of  anguifeh  the  masked  lady  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thirty  years  had  passed  over  the  face  of  nature  since  the  bells  of 
Lindenberg  Abbey  rang  the  bridal  peal  of  Lord  Rupert  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  his  bride  from  her  far-off  home,  the  fair  and  gentle  Gueldtline  of 
Gotha;  thirty  years  of  joy  and  light  to  those  who,  in  their  brief  life, 
trod  a  path  of  ihornless  flowers,  undimmed  by  a  single  care  ;  but  thirty 
years  of  darkness  and  despair  to  those  who,  like  the  masked  lady,  had 
a  conscience  that  slumbered  not. 
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Awell,  it  was  a  bright  and  sunny  day,  and  gentle  as  the  breeze  that 
bore  the  merry  tones  of  that  bridal  peal  joyously  along ;  albeit,  there 
were  sundry  darkling  clouds  that  fleeted  ever  and  anon  over  the  face  of 
the  bright  sun,  that  elsewise  smiled  sweetly  on  the  scene  of  weduiiig 
mirth,  and  natheless,  there  were  many  <ld  men,  accounted  soothsayers 
auiong  the  gaping  and  ignorant  peasantry,  who  slo  Aly  shook  their  wise 
heads,  and  gravely  remarked  that  such  signs  boded  no  good  to  the  high- 
born pair ;  but  their  prophetic  saws  were  unheeded,  and  louder  rose  the 
song,  and  merrier  went  the  dance  beneath  the  old  halls  of -liasensby  on 
that  eventful  night  In  sooth,  they  were  a  goodly  couple,  aiul  mar- 
vellously fair  to  look  upon,  the  bold  Lord  Rupert  and  his  beautiful 
bride,  and  right  merrily  and  gracefully  did  they  foot  tae  gay  dance,  in 
ignorance  of  the  fate  that  was  hanging  over  them.  Apart  froaa  all  the 
joyous  throng,  like  a  fallen  angel  at  the  revels  of  the  blessed,  stood  a 
form  of  rare  but  awful  beauty  ;  it  was  frightful  to  gaze  upon,  the  demon 
glare  that  shot  from  the  dark  eyes,  the  fiendish  smile  that  curled  the 
prodd  lip  of  Melvedine  of  Lindenberg,  the  wildly  beautiful  but  fierce 
co-heiress  of  Lord  Rupert;  her  tall  splendid  fcrm,  drawn  to  its  full 
•height,  and  the  devilish  sneer  on  her  dark  face,  seemed  like  a  fiend 
incarnate  inhabiting  a  body  of  wondrous  loveliness. 

She  raised  her  hand  with  a  curse  too  awful  to  repeat,  and  turning  to 
the  open  casement,  glanced  up  at  the  strangely  varied  sky. 

"  Ay — ay,"  she  muttered,  in  a  low,  hoarse  tone;  "  dance  cn,  my 
haughty  pair,  the  tide  of  thy  hated  life  is  fast  ebbing  to  the  shore  from 
whence  thou  canst  never  return. — Ha!  ha!  Like  unto  those  darkening 
clouds  shall  be  thy  fate,  for  in  the  first  flood  of  the  sunlight  of  thy 
life's  young  dream  will  I  blast  its  brightness  with  death. 

"  Gueldeline — Rupert, thy  doom  iaafearful  one  ;  thau  slialt  die — die 
by  inches ;  a  slow  lingering  death  of  horrors  shall  ba  thy  portion  ;  'twill 
be  rare  work  to  yell  my  triumph — the  triumjh  of  the  slighted  o"e,  in 
my  Lord  of  Wirtemberg's  ear  ;  that  will  be  pleasure,  indeed.  He  shall 
rue  the  iay  he  scorned  the  love  of  a  Lindenberg,  to  mate  with  the 
stranger  daughter  of  Gctha.  Little  recks  he  of  the  treat  I  have  pre- 
parjd  to  grace  the  close  of  his  bridal  day — a  rare  one  it  will  be  in 
•both.    Ha!  ha!  ha  I" 

She  walked  towards  the  bridegroom  and  his  gentle  mate,  and  bent, 
vith  a  cocl,  mocking  bow,  to  the  beautiful  Gueldeline. 

"  Dear  Lady  Melvedine,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thy  pounlenance 
thus  long?  'Tis  cruel  of  thee,  sweetest,  to  mar  the  sunshine  of  our 
bridal  day,  strangers  though  we  be,  with  thy  sorrowing  countenance  ;  its 
brightness  should  be  unclouded." 

So  spolie  the  Lady  of  Ravensby,  with  a  silver  laugh. 

"  I  thank  your  ladyship  for  your  kind  solicitude,"  answered  Melve- 
dine, with  a  sneer  on  her  lip,  and  a  fierce  glance  at  Rupe  t ;  "  but  I 
need  not  thy  meddling  attention,  fair  Mistress  Gueldeline ;  keep  your 
drivelling  nonsense  till  I  nee-d  Its  aid." 

And,  with  another  sneering  smile  resting  on  her  face,  she  turned 
upon  her  heel  and  left  them, 

"  Oh,  she  is  mad,  quite  mad,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  gaziag  a'ter  her  j 
retreating  figure.  "  Come,  fairest  Gueldeline,  heed  net  the  stran^^e  words  j 
of  my  wayward  cousin  ;  'tis  but  a  silly  freak  of  her  mad  humour.  | 
Come,  sweetheart,  come,"  and  he  led  her  through  the  admiring  throng  j 
to  tread  with  him  the  ma2e8  of  the  stately  measure. 

Louder  and  higher  rose  the  mirdi  in  that  old  hall,  which  mingled  j 
strangely  with  the  furious  denunciations  that  burst  fr.'m  the  lips  of  i 
Melvedine  as  she  (.tood  upon  ihe  baltlemtnt  of  the  Spirit.  Tower,  shriek  [ 
lag  upon  the  name  of  the  demon  of  darkness  to  aid  her  in  her  designs 
against  Rupert  atA  his  cherished  one. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MiDjrir.nT  came,  and  in  the  lone  dell  of  St.  Cuthbert,  beneath  a 
Wasted  elm,  the  stars  of  night  glared  down  upon  a  frightful  scene 
in  a  square  stone  vault ;  manacled,  and  chained  to  the  damp  and  slimy 
wall,  were  Lord  Rupert  and  his  gentle  bride,  brought  thither  by  the 
iteidish  Melvedine  and  her  myrmidon  Casper,  who  now  lay  a  blackened 
©orpse  at  her  feet. 

A  smile  of  infernal  malice  lighted  up  the  features  of  the  demon 
woman,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  unfortunate  victims  of  her  deadly  h  itre.l. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  she  yelled,  "  said  I  not  that  the  hour  of  my  triumph 
W«uld  arrive?  and  it  has  !  it  has  !  Thou  art  in  my  power,  and  at  my 
Mercy,  bold  Rupert  of  Ravensby  I  Ha!  ha!  ha!  mine!  mine  I  the 
Morned  and  rejected  Melvedine!  Ha!  ha!  the  drugged  wine  told 
bcavely,  very  bravely,  for  it  has  given  me  my  revenge  I  and  thy  fair 
I  mate,  too,  lovely  Mistress  Gueldeline,  shall  also  experience  the  pleasing 
'  weight  of  a  Lindenberg's  vengeance  !  Ha  !  ha  I  tla  re  is  none  to  tell  the 
:tale  of  murder!  That  is  my  work!  Yon  thick-brained  knave,  who 
;  deemed  to  have  me  at  his  mercy,  is  sleeping  quietly  in  his  last  sleep! 
iHa!  ha!  I  reck  not  of  the  stranger  land,  to  which  he  hath  journeyed; 
.  'He  a  question  I  never  cared  to  ask,  nevertheless  'tis  a  fitting  one  ;  and 
jtfe«same  goal  will  suit  thee  marvellously  to  gain  I    Ha  I  ha  I  thou 


shalt  both  travel  there,  assuredly  !  but  it  will  be  slowly,  in  sooth,  very 
slowly  !  Bekold  the  means  with  which  I  speed  thee  on  thy  pleasant 
ervand  !"  She  drew  a  long  shean  from  her  jewelled  vest,  and  raising  it 
hi^h  in  the  air,  plunged  it  into  the  side  of  the  fair  and  unfortunate 
German.  Her  savage  laugh  of  triumphant  hate,  mingled  shrilly  with 
the  death-scream  that  rang  from  the  blanched  lips  of  the  hapless  girl. 
"Ha!  ha!  that  shriek  of  thine,  la  belle  Gueldeline,  is  cheerful  music !" 
she  ciied,  with  a  sneering  smile.  "  How  like  you  the  sight,  brave 
courtly  Matter  Rupert  ?  Said  I  not,  good  Lord  of  R.ivensby,  that  I 
would  prepare  agoodly  sight  to  gild  the  departing  lustre  of  thy  v.'edding- 
day,  and  have  I  not  kept  my  oath  bravely?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  'lis  very  fit 
thy  bride's  eyes  should  be  greeted  with  a  like  pleasant  little  picture  ! 
ha!  ha!"  .Again  the  dagger  gleamed  in  the  air;  the  next  moment  it 
was  buried  in  the  breast  of  the  maddened  Rupert.  "Ha!  ha!  that 
is  bravely  done !  You  will  not  die  yet,  my  Cvjurtly  pair  !  lingering 
days  of  anguish,  and  gnawing  hunger,  will  te  tbine,  ere  you  look  your 
last  on  these  gay  walls!  Ha!  ha!  a  fair  good  even  to  you,  gentles,  a 
fair  good  even  to  you.  I  will  visit  you  again  betimes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
I  am  indeed  fully  revenged  !  ' 

With  a  wild  ringing  laugh  the  fiend  ascended  through  the  cpen  trap, 
and  stood  once  more  beneath  the  branches  of  the  haunted  elm ;  closing 
the  aperture  with  a  frightful  sneer,  she  dragged  the  bleeding  body  of 
the  corpse  across  the  glen,  and  with  a  powerful  effort  raised  it  in 
her  arms,  and  flung  it  violently  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  cataract.  A 
loud  gurgling  noise  broke  the  unearthly  stillness  of  the  place,  and  the 
splashing  waves  that  closed  above  the  stricken  form,  was  the  sole  knell 
that  told  its  dirge  over  the  prayerless  and  riteless  grave  of  the  murdered! 

CHAPTER  V. 

Five  days  passed  away — it  was  AUhallows  Eve,  and  great  conster- 
nation reigned  in  the  Castle  of  Ravensby,  touching  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  Wiitemberg.  Strange  reports  that 
they  had  been  dealc  unfairly  with,  flew  abroad,  and  soon  the  sole  in- 
habitant of  that  lofty  pile  was  the  murderess,  the  high  and  haughty 
Lady  Lindenberg.  She  heeded  not  the  cold  looks  of  suspicion  that  were 
cast  upon  her,  and  on  AUhallows  Eve,  at  the  hour  of  two,  she  stood 
beside  the  living  tomb  of  the  fated  ones.  With  a  cold,  sneering  smile  of 
satisfied  malice,  she  raised  the  trap,  and  deeending  the  slippery  stairs, 
she  stood  in  the  presence  of  her  victims,  from  whose  tortured  frames 
the  vital  spark  had  not  yet  fled.  Their  haggard  looks,  and  the  mad 
stare  they  turned  upon  the  savrgc  features  of  the  merciless  woman, 
only  caused  an  unearthly  langh  of  deadly  triumph  to  ring  from  her  lips  ! 

"  So,  so,  my  dainty  bridal  pair,"  the  cried,  jeeringly,  "  how  like  jou 
the  nuptial  palace-I  have  prepared  for  thes  with  such  loving  kindness  ? 
Ho !  ho  !  by  the  foul  fiead,  't:s  agoodly  one — a  rare  one,  in  very  truth  ! 
Ho!  ho!" 

"  Melvedine  of  Lindenberg,  hardened  murderess  and  scoflJer !"  ex- 
claimed the  hollow  voice  of  Lord  Rupert,  "  with  this  fatal  eve  the  surii 
of  thy  life  of  torment  hath  commenced!  to  sleep  not  till  thou  art 
slumbering  in  endless  night !  The  curse  of  her,  thy  long-lost,  once- 
loved  sister,  is  upon  thee  !  and  shall  cling  to  thee  like  thy  shadow  for 
ever !" 

"My  si-iter !  Gueldeline,  my  sister!"  cried  Melvedine,  with  a  shriek 
of  agony.  "Oh,  God!  Rupert!  tell  me  not  that  fearful  news!  1— I 
have  murdered  mine  own  sister  !    Mercy  ! — Rupert,  say  it  is  not  true  !" 

"  See,  Gueldeline,  her  career  of  torture  has  already  commenced  !" 
said  Rupert,  faintly.  "Murderess!  twenty  years  agone,  thy  sister,  she 
whom  thou  hast  hurled  to  a  frightful  death,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
wandering  trite  of  gipsies.  The  child  had  wandered  far  from  the  pre- 
cincts cf  her  father's  castle,  and  was  too  young  to  relate  who  she  was, 
and  struck  with  her  gentle  beauty,  the  chief  carried  her  many  leagues 
away  to  the  home  of  the  powerful  Baron  of  Gotha,  whose  lady  had  but 
recently  lost  her  only  child  and  heir.  The  simple  tale  of  the  gipsy  king 
was  told  earnestly  and  plainly  ;  the  baron's  heart  was  touched,  and  the 
gentle  ioundiing  of  the  Black  Forest  was  installed  at  Gotlia,  as  heiress 
of  its  proud  towers  and  proud  lands.  Yeara  fled  by,  and  the  Ruby  of 
Gotha  shone  bright  and  beautiful — the  star  of  the  ancient  place — the 
very  gem  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  chance  brought  me  on  my 
return  from  the  war  to  crave  a  night's  lodging  at  the  gate  of  the  castle- 
keep.  A  voice  of  rare  meekness  bid  me  welcome  to  the  old  hall,  and 
the  light  of  a  hundred  torches  flashed  upon  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
Ruby.  Her  features  were  strangely  familiar  to  me;  old  thoughts  and 
scenes  ruislied  upon  my  heart,  and  on  looking  more  closely,  I  knew  that 
my  lost  cousin,  Gueldeline,  stood  before  me.  High  revelry  was  held 
that  eve  by  the  baron  and  his  guests,  to  grace  the  stranger's  arrival, 
and  over  the  wassail  cup,  when  the  fair  dames  had  departed,  1  leaint 
the  secret  of  her  life,  and  in  return,  unfolded  the  lofty  station  to  which 
she  was  born,  but  with  strict  it.junclions  to  keep  the  tale  to  her  own 
breast. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  struck  when  I  threw  myself  on  the  gilded  couch, 
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and  my  dreams  that  night  were  all  of  the  wondrous  loveliness  of  the 
Ruby  of  Gotha.  Weeks  went  by  and  found  me  the  happy  bridegroom 
of  my  cousin  ;  shortly  after  we  jourceyed  to  ray  di--tant  turrets  of 
Ravensby,  and  on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  I  was  forced  to  underr^o 
the  pain  of  rejecting  the  tender  of  your  love  to  me.  Oh !  little  recked 
I  of  the  deep  misery  you  were  storing  up  for  us.  Let  my  curse  and 
the  curse  of  your  injured  sister  rest  on  thee  for  this  foul  deed.  Our 
sand  of  life  is  now  run  out,  but  our  spirits  s>iall  hauiat  thee  while  thou 
hast  being.  On  each  return  of  AUhallows  Eve,  shall  thou  be  doomed 
to  revisit  this  unhallowed  spot,  and  gaze  on  the  mouldering  remains 
of  thy  ccffinless  victims  now  away." 

Rupert  and  Gueldeline  raised  their  transparent  hands  and  invoked 
the  frightful  curse  that  for  thnty  years  on  AUhallows  Eve  had  seared 
the  heart  of  the  miterable  slayer;  when  the  last  words  of  the  awful 
malediction  died  upon  the  lips  of  those  who  had  uttered  them,  they  were 
stiffened  in  the  lasting  coldness  of  death. 

Melvedine  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  despair,  then  -with  a  shrill 
harrowing  shriek,  as  the  lingering  curse  still  sounded  on  her  ear,  she 
sprang  up  the  steps,  and  closing  the  aperture,  ll?d  with  the  speed  of  a 
fiend  to  the  old  towers  of  Ravensby,  and  the  ringing,  mocking  laughter 
of  a  thousand  gibbering  demons  pealing  on  the  ear. 

The  next  day  the  heiress  of  the  castle  disappeared  for  ever,  and  no 
trace  was  left  to  gain  tidings  of  her  retreat,  but  on  the  following  All- 
hallows  Eve  a  blue  flame  shone  upon  the  Spirit  Tower,  and  wild  anl 
fearful  screams  came  loudly  on  the  whistling  blast,  carrying  fear  in  the 
sounds  to  the  ears  of  the  awestruck  rustics,  and  i:;  the  ill  omened  glen 
of  St.  Cuthbeit,  beside  the  grave  of  Rupert  and  his  bride,  a  tall  masked 
ferm  knelt  in  prayer.  At  the  stroke  of  one,  two  mystic  forms  arose  from 
the  mound,  and  elevating  their  thin  hands,  yelled  forth  a  frightful 
curse  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  lady,  and  disappeared,  and  ever 
after  that  fearful  night,  a  mas.ked  female  dwelt  alone  in  Ihe  ruined  hall 
of  Ravensby,  and  from  the  terrible  sights  and  sounds  that  were  seen 
and  heard  from  the  casements,  it  was  shunned  as  haunted,  and  the 
masked  lady  deemed  the  evil  genius  of  the  place. 

But  who  kenned  that  behind  that  sable  mask  were  hidden  the 
features  of  Melvedine  of  Lindenberg,  and  she  who  had  wandered  over 
many  lands  with  the  blight  upon  her  heart,  she  had  sought  in  vain  to 
quel),  had  returned  to  her  lonely  heme,  and  before  the  image  of  Mary 
Mother,  had  sworn  to  veil  her  face  from  human  ken,  never  permitting 
the  light  of  Heaven  to  east  a  ray  upon  its  eoomed  lineaments  ;  and  she 
kept  her  oath :  for  thirty  long  wearying  years  of  undying  lemorse  had 
she  dragged  through,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  looked  upon  her  dark  visage, 
and  at  the  return  of  every  AUhallows  Eve  had  she  been  compelled  to 
visit  the  scene  of  her  early  crime,  and  again  be  racked  with  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  her  victims. 

On  the  return  of  the  ill-omened  day,  at  the  time  this  legend  com- 
mences, her  prayer  was  heard,  for  returning  a  second  time  te  the 
haunted  spot,  her  spirit  broke,  and  shrieking  forth  a  passionate  appeal 
for  mercy,  she  fell  dead  on  the  tomb  of  those  who  so  long  before  had 
fallen  by  her  own  hand.  Let  us  hope  that  her  last  agonized  wish  was 
granted. 

***** 
AUhallows  Eve  again  came  round,  but  the  blue  fiame  on  the  Spirit 
Tower  shone  not  with  its  evil  glare  as  it  was  wont  on  the  surrounding 
Bcenery.  The  fearlul  shrieks  of  the  masked  lady  were  heard  no  more 
in  the  gloomy  dell  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Years  swept  by  unnoticed  and 
unheeded  in  the  great  tome  of  time;  generations  of  the  gentle  and 
beautiful  had  blossomed  their  short  summers  on  the  green  ettth,  and 
then  passed  away  like  m.eteors  to  their  viewless  and  visionless  home 
of  light,  leaving  but  a  dim  trace  of  their  existence  behind,  like  unto 
some  lair  fragile  flowers  that  blocm  but  for  a  day,  and  wither  ere  the 
next  sun  can  shine  upon  their  splendour;  so  passed  away  th  se,  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  lives  was  recalled  only  as  a  thing  that  once  was. 

The  great  destroyer  of  man's  works,  too,  had  riiled  with  an  iron 
hand  over  the  fated  ground  of  Ravensby.  The  castle  crumbled  into 
ruins;  centuiies  again  fleeted  by,  and  stately  mansions  had  risen  upon 
its  site,  where  dwelt  the  loved  and  honoured  in  peace;  but  the  meinery 
of  its  fearful  tale  was  unforgotten,  and  in  the  dark  and  lonely  dell  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  the  doomed  spot  over  which  the  blessing  of  a  priest  never 
fell,  no  knee  bent  m  prayer  around  the  spot  that  shrouded  the 
stilled  forms  of  the  blighted  ones,  and  where  the  bleached  bones  of  the 
sister  murderess  still  rested  white  and  ghastly  on  the  graves  of  the 
coHinless  dead,  who  slumbered  in  their  last  troubled  sleep  beneath  the 
•withered  branches  of  the  haunted  elra. 

Highgate  Rise.  Kate  Lanoly. 


Speed  of  the  Ameiiican  Indians. — Amazing  accounts  are  given 
of  the  persevering  speed  of  the  American  Indians.  Avair  relates  the 
adventures  of  a  Chikkasah  v/arrior,  who  ran  through  woods  and  over 
mountains,  three  hundred  computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and 
(wo  nights. 


THE   PIC-NIC  PARTY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  THAMES. 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  what.  Bob,"  said  a  smartly-dressed  yeung  man,  to 
a  comp.-xnion,  as  they  puffed  away  a  mild  Havannah  in  the  cigar  shop 
of  a  very  pretty  woman ;  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Bob,  I've  just  been 
thinking  " 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.  Jack,"  replied  Mr.  Robert  Mullins,  as  he 
took  his  cheroot  from  between  his  lips,  and  puffed  forth  a  volume  of 
smokj — "  Jack,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Now,  don't  be  a  fool,  Mullins,"  retorted  Mr.  John  Tittlebat,  "  only 
listen  to  me." 

"  Well,  I  dor.'t  mind  listening  this  once,"  said  Mullins ;  "  because,  if 
you  have  been  thhiking,  your  thoughts  may  be  turued  to  account ;  you 
know,  you  don't  often  think." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Mullins,  and  listen  to  my  proposal,"  continued 
Tittlebat. 

"  Fire  away,  then !" 

"  You  know,  Bob,  it's  very  fine  weather  now." 
"  Very,  when  it  don't  rain." 

••  And  I  don't  think  it  wsuld  be  a  bad  spec  to  get  up  a  water  party." 
"  Perhaps  not.    I  can  row  a  little,  and  so  can  you." 
"  Then  there's  Sam  Pyke  and  Bill  Badrow." 
"  And  Temkins  and  Pluck." 

"  And  Pyke's  father  we'll  make  bowman,"  continued  Tittlebat;  "  he 
has  a  capital  figure  head." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  we'll  get  Ned  Grubbins  to  steer.  'Pen  my  word  ! 
it's  a  capital  idea  of  yours,  Tittlebat.    It  is,  'pon  honour!" 

"  So  I  think,  Bob.  TheH,  you  know,  there  will  be  such  lots  of  gals. 
There's  my  sisters  and  yeur  sisters,  and  Pyke's  cousin  Bessy,  and  " 

"  Nice  gal,  that,"  interrupted  Mullins,  fighting  again  his  cigar. 

"  Very,"  replied  his  friend ;  a  full  confirmation  ot  the  astounding  fact. 
Then  there's  Badrow's  sweetheart  and  Grubbins's  aunt;  you  must 
take  her,  else  she  won't  let  him  come  at  all." 

"  We  won't  have  any  of  the  old  ones,  I  think.    Shall  we  ?" 

"  Not  if  we  can  help  it." 

It  was  then  arranged  that  each  should  call  upon  his  respective  friends, 
aiad  for  that  evening  they  separated. 

Tittlebat  got  home,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  i  e.,  his 
eyes  being  a  little  red,  and  his  head  a  little  giddy,  from  the  violent  ex- 
ertion he  had  made  to  smoke  his  bad  cigar ;  but,  upon  giving  a  small 
rat-tat  at  the  street  door,  a  female  voice  Irom  within  demanded, — 

"  Who's  there?" 

"  Me,"  replied  Tittlebat. 

"  Who's  me?"  again  demanded  the  Tolce. 

"  Jack." 

"Oh,  it's  you  Jack,  is  it  ?"  said  his  mother,  as  she  unbolted  the  door., 
"  I  declare,  I  won't  be  kept  up  till  this  hour  any  longer." 

"  Don't  be  cross,  there's  a  dear  mother,"  croaked  Tittlebat,  hiccupinj.^! 

"  But  I  will,  though,"  rcpl  .ed  his  maternal  relative  ;  "  and  I  will  tell^ 
your  father  in  the  morning."  ' 

"If  you  do,"  returned  her  son,  "  I'll  not  tell  you  what  I  was  going 
to  do."  , 

"  And,  pray,  sir,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  <.'.h,  if  you  are  going  to  come  it  in  that  ere  manner,  I  declare  I 
won't  tell  yow." 

"  You  had  better.  Jack." 
"  No,  I  won't,  blow  me !" 

"  No  bad  language  here,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Tittlebat ;  "  but 
if  you  will  just  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to  mention,  I  won't  say  a 
word  to  your  lather  about  the  time  you  came  in  to-night." 

"  That's  the  time  of  day,"  replied  her  obedient  son.  "  I  like  civility. 
Now,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  and  letting  you  into  the  secret."  | 

"  Oh;  it's  a  secret !" 

"  Yes  ;  I  and  Bob  Mullins  are  going  to  get  up  a  water  party."  ^ 
"  Humph!  Do  y©u  call  that  a  secret?"  i 
"  I  do ;  because  1  want  you  to  buy  a  couple  of  fowls  for  the  occasion."i 
I  "  I  can't  afford  it,  dear."  i 
"  But  you  must.  Mullins  will  find  wine;  Pyke  will  find  bread)! 
Badrow  will  find  cheese,  and  Grubbins  will  find  pastry." 
"  Have  you  asked  them  V 

"  No;  but  I  know  they  will.    They  can  get  them  at  cost  price." 

"  Well,  well,  John,"  returned  his  mother ;  "  if  you  are  sure  they  will, 
I  don't  mind  the  fowls  and  a  lew  odds  and  ends." 

"  There's  a  good  soul,"  replied  her  son.  "  Don't  say  a  word  U 
father  about  it,  for  he's  sure  to  put  a  damper  upon  any  scheme  Oi 
pleasure." 

*  »  * 

Mr.  Robert  Mullins  had  proceeded  in  a  slrailar  manner  with  his  m« 
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ternal  relative,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  sought  their  friends 
declaring  to  each  that  the  rest  had  agreed  to  come. 

By  this  manceuvre  they  succeeded  in  gettiug  up  a  party;  and,  on 
the  eventful  morning  in  question,  several  parties,  heavily  laden  with 
baskets  of  various  sizes,  were  seen  crossing  Westminster-bridge  on  their 
way  to  Series',  the  boat  builders. 
I       This  is  prime,"  said  Mullins.    "  Ain't  it,  Tittlebat  ?" 

"  Capital,"  rejoined  the  latter,  rubbing  his  hands  w^ith  glee, 
f     "  You  know,  -we  must  choose  rather  a  heavy  boat  on  account  of 
the  gals." 

"  One  with  an  awning  V 

"  Certainly." 

A  heavy,  barge- looking  affair,  with  a  white  canopy,  edged  with  red, 
and  a  drooping  flag  at  the  stern,  was  chosen.  The  ladies  and  eatables 
were  then  stowed  with  due  caution,  and  the  gentlemen  took  their  seats 
at  the  oars. 

"  Allrigkt,"  shouted  the  Ja<ik-in-the-water,  and  immediately  shoved 
the  boat  oS. 

At  that  moment  a  dog  sent  up  a  piteous  howl  from  the  shore,  and 
'  Giubbins  requested  they  would  "  back  water"  for  his  dog. 

"  Why  didn't  you  leave  it  at  home?"  said  one. 
;    "  It  will  do  no  harm,"  replied  another. 

I  "  A  waste  of  time,"  cried  a  third.  "  The  tide  will  sooa  be  running 
down." 

"  Oh,  let  the  poor  thing  come,"  joined  in  ore  of  the  ladies. 

"  I  shall  lose  her,  if  you  don't,"  said  Grubbins.  "  She's  werry 
traluable ;  besides,  she's  werry  near  her  lying-in." 

"  Back  water"  was  the  word,  and  the  dog  was  soon  put  on  board  the 
)oat,  which  by  the  force  of  the  current  quickly  shot  a  head,  and  grazed 
aer  side  against  a  coal  barge. 

"  That's  all  through  you,  Grubbins,"  cried  Tittlebat.  "  Why  did  you 
lot  steer  us  clear  of  that  barge  V 

"  I  did,"  shouted  the  steersman ;  "  only  you  on  that  side  kept  pulling 
Then  the  rest  had  unshipped  their  oars." 
I   "  No,  we  didn't,"  shouted  several. 

"I  say  you  did,"  retorted  Grubbins. 
,  "  I'm  ble  sed  if  I  will  pull  at  all,"  cried  Mullins,  putting  down  his 
«r.    "None  of  you  keep  time." 

'     I'll  ro^  with  you,  any  day,"  said  Pyke,  pulling  vigorously,  which 
lade  the  boat  swerve. 

"  There  you  go  again  1"  shout-ed  Grubbins.    "  Who  can  steer  when 
a  are  pulling  on  one  side.    I'm  hanged  if  I  can  steer  at  all." 
"  Leave  it  alone,  then,"  bawled  Tomkins,  "an^  we  will  do  without 
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So  you  shall,"  retorted  the  steersman,  seating  himself  amongst  the 


'  let's  have  no  quarrelling,  and 


"Blowed  if 


idles 

"  Come,  come,"  called  the  strtke-oar. 
;e  if  we  can't  keep  time  better." 

"  I  won't  row,  if  Grubbias  steers,"  answered  Tomkins. 
do." 

^^U  you  are  not  going  to  pull,  I'm  blest  if  I  do  aU  the  work,"  rejoined 

"  And  you  don't  expect  I'm"  going  to  pull  all  you  idle  fellows  ?" 
•led  Badrow,  who  had  till  this  time  been  silent,  and  attentive  to  the 
ir  he  held,  which,  every  time  he  pulled,  he  did  it  so  deeply  that  the 
Jat  was  nearly  overturned.  * 

"  Look  there,  you  fool !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that's  my  fault  V  cried 
rabbins.    "We  were  very  nearly  all  upset." 

"  The  boat  would  be  much  lighter,  if  we  hadn't  your  dog  to  carry," 
torted  Badrow,  as  he,  like  the  others,  put  down  his  oar. 
"  Come,  come— there's  good  fellows- don  t  quarrel,"  said  one  of  the 
rli  from  under  the  awnmg.      We  shall  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  the 

"  Boat  a-hoy  !"  now  met  their  ears  ;  and,  upon  turning  their  heads, 
taw  a  steam-boat  close  upon  them.    In  an  instant  each  caught  up 

s  oar  and  rowed  for  his  life.    The  steamer  passed  them,  but  in  so 

ing  snapped  the  oar  of  Pluck. 
There,  now,"  said  one. 

^^''y  did  you  not  hold  it  tight  ?"  cried  the  second. 
They'll  charge  half-a  guinea  for  that  oar,  and  the  other  is  now  of 
B«e,"  said  Tomkins. 

"  It's  not  my  fault,"  rejoined  Pluck.  "  It's  the  fault  of  Pyke's  father, 
•0  «  bowman.    He  ought  to  have  cried  out,  '  Steam-boat  a-head.' " 
iney  BOW  all  agreed  it  was  the  fault  of  old  Pyke,  and  each  vented 
«n  bim  his  displeaiure.    It  was,  however,  harmless,  for  he  was  fast 
eep. 

After  a  deal  more  grumbling  they  again  set  to  work,  and  had  now 
Batteraea-bridge,  when  Grubbins  called  out, — 
your  oars." 

lieoat  ^  ^'  through  the  pilei  of  the  bridge,"  said 


"  Mind  how  you  pull,"  answered  Grubbins.  ~ 
throif"h"''  ^'^^  ^^'^^'^^'^^       °^  "  will  carry  us 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Grubbins,  be  careful  how  you  take  us 
through  the  bridge,"  said  the  Misses  Tittlebat  in  chorus. 

"  I  shall  really  die  with  frii^ht,"  called  out  Pyke's  cousin  Bess 
"  Oh,  It's  awfully  grand  !"  sighed  one  of  Mullins's  siste-s. 
"  Shall  I  take  you  through  the  small  or  large  arch  ?"  asked  Grubbing 
"  The  large  one,"  called  two  or  three. 
"  The  small  one,"  vociferated  others. 

"  Which  shall  it  be  V  again  demanded  their  steersman.  "  The  lar<ra 
one?  *"ciaioo 

Yes." 
"  No." 
"  Yes." 

Among  such  conflicting  opinions  Grubbins  stood  irresolute,  with  the 
tiller  ropes  m  his  hand,  and  the  tide  immediately  carrying  the  boat 
against  one  of  the  piles  of  the  bridge,  jerked  Grubbins  backwards  into 
the  water. 

The  females  at  once  exerted  their  lungs  to  the  utmost.  Two  or 
three  stood  up,  to  see  what  had  become  of  him,  and  the  others  fainted 

Luckily  for  Grubbins,  he  was  picked  up  as  he  rose  to  the  surface  by 
a  fisherman,  whose  punt  was  made  fast  to  the  bridge,  and  being  put 
into  his  own  boat,  was  conveyed  to  a  public-house  on  shore,  where  he 
was  ctmpelled  to  stand  before  the  kitchen  fire  tUl  he  dried. 

This  being  accon^plished,  and  with  much  grumbling,'  they  again 
started  ;  and,  after  an  hour's  rowing,  the  tide  turned,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  pull  against  the  stream.  This  was  hard  work,  and  thev 
made  little  progress. 

"  If  we  hadn't  turned  back  for  Grubbin&'s  dog,  we  should  have  been 
all  right,"  exclaimed  Pyke. 

"  If  your  father  hadn't  been  asleep  when  the  steamer  came  down 
upon  us,  we  should  not  have  lost  an  oar,  and  also  the  tide." 

"  If  that  fool,  Grubbins,  had  not  fallen  into  the  water  " 

"If  it  hadn't  taken  him  so  long  to  dry,  you  mean." 
"Shall  we  land  here?"  asked  Mulliws,  as  they  now  approached  a 
verdant  spot. 

"  Not  here !  Don't  you  see  the  board  says  you  are  requested  not  to 
dine  here  !" 

"  Oh,  if  that's  the  case,  we'll  only  take  luncheon,"  repeated  Tittlebat. 
"  Won't  do,"  cried  Pyke.    "But  what  do  you  say  to  a  walk  ?" 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  several. 

They  then  all  got  out,  whUe  Tittlebat  and  Pyke  dragged  the  boat 
along  the  water's  edge  by  the  painter. 

"  You  can't  walk  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  a  man  in  a 
fustian  jacket.    "Don't  you  perceive  you  are  on  private  property  ?" 
"  Didn't  know  it  ?"  cried  several  in  chorus.  "  Who  does  it  belong  to  ?" 
"  To  me,"  said  the  man.    "  So  all  get  into  your  boat  again." 
There  was  no  gainsaying  this.    They  embarked  once  more,  and 
landed  at  a  different  spot. 

They  were  now  about  to  take  their  victuals  from  the  boat,  when  a 
hvery  servant  approached,  with  his  master's  compliments  to  tie  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  but  he  could  not  allow  them  to  make  a  dining  establish- 
ment of  his  garden. 

Again  they  embarked,  and  settled  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  when  a  swan,  with  great  indignation  at  being  disturbed  from 
her  nest,  (where  she  was  tending  her  young)  gave  the  party  notice  to 
quit,  by  hissing  violently,  with  outstretched  neck. 

The  ladies  screamed  with  all  their  might ;  the  gentlemen  looked  big ; 
but  all  retreated  to  their  boat,  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 

"  I'm  really  ravenous  !"  exclaimed  Pyke.    "  I  cannot  pull  any  more 
without  my  wittles  !" 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  Mullins. 
"  And  I,"  rejoined  Tomkins. 

"  Let's  have  the  grub  then  in  the  boat,"  cried  several  hungry  ones. 
"Agreed;  fetch  it  out." 

"How  quiet  yoLir  dog  has  been,  Grubbins,"  said  Tittlebat,  as  he 
pulled  from  under  the  seat  a  large  basket  ol  provisions. 
"  Yes,  she'll  have  pups  soon." 

"Goodness  gracious,"  cried  Tittlebat,  "  she  has  got  them  already  I" 
"Eh,  what?"  said  several. 

"Grubbins's  dog  has  pupped  in  the  basket  of  pastry,"  cried  Tittlebat. 

All  looked  very  blue  at  this,  and  looked  daggers  and  swordblades  at 
poor  Grubbins  ;  but  there  was  no  remedy,  the  pastry  and  pups  were  con- 
signed to  the  deep,  deep  waters,  and  the  poor  beast  commenced  a  how- 
ling solo,  which  lasted,  without  intermissicn,  lor  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

"  Curse  that  dog !"  cried  Pyke. 

"Fetch  out  the  fowls,"  taid  Tittlebat,  "we  rre  sure  of  them." 
The  poultry  was  accordingly  produced,  but  ly  some  unfortunate  da 
rangement  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Tittittat,  she  had  omitted  to 
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cook  them;  they  were,  therefore,  useless  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
her  son,  in  the  height  of  his  displeasure,  pave  the  unhappy  binis  a 
swing  by  the  leg,  which  sent  them  some  distance  fvom  the  boat  into 
their  native  element,  where  they  t^unk  to  rise  no  more. 

"  You  must  be  content  now  with  bread  and  cheese,  gentlemen,"  cried 
Badrow's  sweetheart ;  "  but  I  don't  see  any  bread  here." 

'  'Where's  the  bread,  Pyke?"  asked  the  searcher. 

"  Didn't  bring  none — thought  we  could  get  it  anywhere,"  returned 
the  baker. 

At  this  information  they  all  looked  perfectly  green  with  disappoint- 
mest,  when  Badrow  said, — 

"  Here  is  still  the  cheese  to  the  good  ;  who  has  the  knives  ?" 

Not  a  soul  had  a  knife  ;  each  had  supposed  the  rest  would  have  been 
well  provided  with  these  implements  and,  therefore,  neglected  it. 

"  Lend  me  a  penknife,  then,"  called  Grubbins,  as  he  tossed  up  the 
cheese. 

Aft-er  much  rummaging  in  the  pockets  of  their  vests  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  a  penknife  was  at  length  discovered;  the  blade  was  inserted 
into  the  hard-crusted  cheese,  and  then  snapped  olf  close  to  the  handle. 

Htre  was  a  disappointment.  The  globe  of  cheese  was  then  ham- 
mered (with  the  intent  to  break  it)  upon  the  edge  of  the  boat;  but  it 
slipped  from  the  holder's  hands,  and  with  a  soft  splash,  went  to  seek  the 
company  of  the  ducks  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

"How  cursed  careless!"  cried  Mullins. 

"  Enough  to  vex  a  saint !"  said  his  sister. 

"  I  could  kick  the  fellow  overboard,"  replied  Tomkins. 

"  That's  the  only  eatable  we  had  left,"  rejoined  Tittlebat.  It's 
d — d  provoking." 

"  Never  mixd,"  returned  Mullins,  "a  cup  of  wine  will  still  do  us 
good;  feich  it  out." 

The  bottles  Were  dragged  from  their  repose,  and  the  neck  of  the  first 
knocked  off. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  call  this  wine,  Mullins?"  asked  Grubbins,  as 
he  poured  a  white  liquid  from  the  teottle  into  a  glass. 

"  I  told  my  mother  to  give  me  wine ;  but  I  suppose  she  has  made  a 
mistake,  and  put  a  bottle  of  Hollands  instead." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  the  bottle-holder ;  "  allow  me,  my  dear,  to 
hand  you  a  glass." 

Grubbins's  sweetheart  took  the  proffered  glass,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing that  Hollands  was  too  strong  for  her ;  she,  nevertheless,  emptied 
it,  with  many  wry  faces,  and  immediately  after  was  taken  sick  over  the 
boat's  side. 

"  Good  God,"  cried  Grubbins,  "  it  must  be  this  infernal  stuff;  only 
taste  it." 

Mullins  tasted  what  he  suspected  to  be  Hollands  in  the  place  of  wine; 
l»ut,  to  his  mortification,  found  it  to  be  a  composition  called  washing 
fluid.  He  nearly  fainted  with  dismay ;  hut,  upon  second  thoughts, 
demanded  a  second  bottle. 

"  This  is  it,"  cried  Grubbins,  pouring  out  a  second  glass.  "  No,  it 
ain't,  this  is  vinegar." 

"  Try  the  third." 

The  third  was  tried,  and  found  white,  like  the  first,  but  of  a  different 
taste. 

"  Seltzer  water,  as  I'm  alive,"  vociferated  Mullins,  and  forthwith  all 
three  went  in  search  of  the  cheese  and  ducks,  making  a  great  bubbling 
as  they  sunk  into  the  water. 

All  looked  at  each  other  aghast,  and  without  uttering  a  single  word 
they  turned  the  boat's  head  towards  town,  and  began  to  float  down  the 
stream  with  the  returning  tide. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  minutes,  old  Pyke,  from  the  bow,  called  out, 
"  a  large  heavy  cloud  in  the  sow  sow  east." 

"  What's  that  you  say,  old  boy?"  demanded  his  son. 

"  Going  to  have  rain,  boy." 

"  Pull  away,  then,"  echoed  the  stroke  oar. 

"  Bend  to  it,  boys,"  echoed  Tittlebat. 

The  hijutiction  was  responded  to,  and  al!  pulled  with  all  their  might; 
but,  at  the  sirae  time,  very  irregularly,  while  Pluck  and  Tomkins  fell 
teckwards  off  the  seat. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  they  again  got  to  rights,  going  nearly 
as  fast  as  the  tide ;  but  the  dark  cloud  now  hovered  over  head,  and  a 
few  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall. 

"  Give  me  my  coit,"  cried  one. 

"  And  mine,"  said  a  second. 

"  Also  my  waistcoat,  and  take  care  the  keys  don't  drop  out  of  the 
pocket." 

"  Here— here,"  replied  the  individual  who  handed  the  coats  ;  they 
were  then  put  on,  but  found  too  tight  to  row  in,  and  several  were  slit 
across  the  back  and  shoulders. 

Much  time  now  was  lost  in  dressing  and  undressing;  the  rain  began 
to  descend  in  torrents,  and  all  were  compelled  to  go  beneath  the  awning 
amongst  the  females  ;  this  made  the  boat  too  heavy  at  one  end ;  the 


men  swore,  and  the  females  shrieked,  and  the  former  were  compelled  to 
return  to  their  wet  seats. 

The  awning  now  had  become  wet  through,  and  dripped  upon  the 
ladies,  who,  to  save  their  bonnets,  were  compelled  to  turn  their  dresses 
over  them,  which  produced  a  singi^lar  contrast  with  the  rowers'  dripping] 
shirt  sleeves,  which  stuck  tight  to  their  arms.  , 

They  now  had  reached  Fulham  bridge,  beneath  which  they  sought 
refuge  from  the  storm;  but  the  draught  became  so  keen  that,  fearful  of 
catching  cold,  they  were  again  compelled,  while  shivering,  to  commence 
rowing  to  circulate  the  blood. 

All  now  was  miserable  ;  they  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
the  left,  but  rowed  away  with  desperation,  and  not  hearing  the  call  of 
the  master  of  a  sailing  barge,  some  pa  t  of  the  vessel  caught  the  awning 
of  the  boat,  and  at  one  sweep  tore  it  from  above  the  females' heads.  ^ 

They  were  now  completely  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  ladieB, 
before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  were  completely  drenched.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  for  them  to  be  more  wet  than  they  were;  thef, 
therefore,  submitted  to  their  late,  and  in  this  condition  reached  West 
minster,  where  they  left  their  addresses,  that  the  dareage  to  the  bori 
might  be  paid  for. 

Upon  gaining  the  bridge,  they  each  got  into  the  omnibus  that  weni 
nearest  to  their  respective  residences,  and,  mutually  disappointed  aud 
angry  with  each  other,  concluded  their  pic-nic  party  without  even  a  8SC 
farewell.   

THE  SPIRIT'S  MUSIC. 

Oh!  'twas  a  sweet  unearthly  round 

That  swept  upon  the  breeze  ; 
It  fled  along  the  heaving  ground 

And  mingled  with  the  seas. 

It  raised  aloft  its  strange  wild  note 

And  melted  with  the  air  ; 
It  sped  across  the  castle  moat, 
For  magic  too  was  there. 

It  rang  along  the  mountain  side. 

Where  echoing  rocks  are  found  ; 
It  gujhed  on  with  the  streamlet's  tide 
Round  every  tiny  mound. 

It  came  upon  the  summer's  wind, 

'Mid  flowerets  li{<ht  and  fair, 
Then  fleeted  where  the  woodbine  twined, 
With  blossoms  bright  and  rare. 

It  swept  across  the  clouds  of  night 
Beneath  the  pale  moon's  beam,  • 
And  sweeter  seem'd  its  Heavenly  might 
'Neath  Cynthia's  lovely  gleam. 

It  glided  o'er  the  ocean  wave. 

When  bright  the  noonday  shone, 
Then  glode  with  swifter  voice  away 
Unto  the  spirit's  home. 

And  even  thus  the  sounds  are  gone 
That  bore  my  soul  along; 
For  where  the  woodland  spirit  dwells 
The  bright  fay's  music  swells. 
Highgate-Rise. 


Kate  LANGtY. 


Activity  of  the  Mind. — When  we  consider  the  boundless 
of  eur  minds,  the  remembrance  we  have  of  things  past,  our  fores^ 
of  what  is  to  come— when  we  reflect  on  the  noble  discoveries  and  ' 
isnprovements   by   which    those   minds   have   advanced  arts 
sciences,  we  are  entirely  persuaded,   and   out   of  all  doubt,  tl 
nature  which  has  in  itself  a  fund  of  so  many  excellent  things  ca 
possibly  be  mortal. 


notice  to  correspondents. 
All  communications   addressed  to  the  Editor  (post  paid),  will 

with  immediate  attention. 
Kono.— The  "  Rambles"  do  the  author  considerable  credit,  hut,  uu 

tunately,  they  are  not  suitable  for  the  "  Miscellany."    The  MS. 

bo  preserved.  , 
F.  O.  (Woolwich).— The  first  part  of  "  The  Exciseman's  Journal 

been  received,  and  shall  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 
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ALARICH  AND  FABIAN  ; 

OR,    THE    REVENGEFUL  BROTHER. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  Count  de  Gerhard  placed  his  bon  Alarich  in 
possesion  of  immense  wealth  to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  Fabian, 
who  was  the  especial  favourite  of  his  mother,  the  countess,  -who  re- 
garded" him  with  the  fondest  affection. 

Alarich  was  of  a  bold  and  open  disposition,  generous,  yet  cautious, 
while  Fabian,  wiio,  though  handsome,  in  his  disposition  combined  the 
most  consummate  vanity,  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fox  ;  and  this,  added 
to  a  light  and  frivolous  temperament,  caused  him  to  be  admired  to  the 
prejudici  of  his  brother. 

The  disparity  of  sentimeat  and  age  of  the  brothers  caused  them  to 
meet  bu'-  seldom  ;  the  former  bemg  more  generally  engaged  in  the  du- 
ties pertaining  to  hii  station  ;  while  the  latter  was  more  frequently  to  be  mother 
■een  at  the  toilette  of  the  countess,  where  he  flattered  her  natural 
Taoity  by  many  little  assiduities  and  trifling  converse. 

It  happened,  however,  that  one  morning  the  brothers  met  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  castle. 

"Good  morrow,  brother!"  said  Fabian  ;  "we  have  but  little  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  company— our  mother  laments  it  much  !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  biTt  our  mother's  toilette  finds  her  ample  occupa- 
tion !    replied  Alarich  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  I  think  my  brother  should 
find  better  occupation  for  his  time  than  pandering  to  a  woman's  foibles 
"  Would  you  have  me  suppose,  brother,  that  you  wish  my  absence 


"but  as  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  anythixg  of  the  sort  the  sooner  you 
relieve  me  of  your  company  the  better." 

Witb  a  haughty  step  Fabian  turned  away  and  sought  the  chamber  ol 
his  mother,  to  communicate  to  her  the  unpleasant  tidings. 

"  My  dear  mother  !"  said  he,  "  our  residence  here  is  now  a  burden  !" 
"IhaveloKg  considered  it  bo,  my  son ;  but  what  reason  have  you 
had  to  suppose  so  ?" 

"  I  have  been  told  so  by  the  insolent  and  arrogant  Alarich!" 
"  Fear  not,  my  son, '  replied  the  countess;  "  the  day  may  arrive  when 
he  may  be  compelled  to  lower  his  tone  to  me.    Had  your  father  lived 
he  could  not  assume  this  manner  to  us."  ' 
"  He  expects  us  to  quit  the  castle." 
"  Me  !"  cried  the  countess. 

"  Yes,  dear  lady,  he  talks  of  a  separate  maintenance  for  you." 
"  And  what  is  to  become  of  you,  my  son  ?"  affectionately  said  hii 


from  the  castle 

"  I  would,  if  good  would  be  the  result 
both  our  services." 


think  the  holy  wars  demand 


"  I  muit  wander  a  beggar  through  the  world,  or  sell  my  sword  to 
the  highest  bidder." 

"  Did  he  dare  to  tell  you  this?" 
"  He  did  ;  but  indirectly." 

"  I  will  mar  his  projects,  then,"  returned  the  countess,  "  Does  he 
imagine  that  I,  a  daughter  of  the  house  ol  Arroldun,  will  submit  to  in- 
sult from  the  child  ?    No— no." 

What  course  will  you  pursue,  dear  mother  ?"  said  Fabian, 
Leave  that  to  me,  and  I  will  teach  him  the  respect  due  to  his  mother." 
"Right,  denr  mother.    I  rely  upon  your  judgment;  for,  without 
your  co-operation,  I  shall  be  left  almost  destitute.  Is  it  best,  think  you 
to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  thus  get  him  to  make  over  a  portion  of  the' 


J^ca:^;^i:ft:^;^;™iJl^™^  satisfy  me.  wher.  so  lately  I 
than  yourself,  she  will  expe'ct  meto  remain  whE                                ^  ^^^}     "u^tress?    No-no,  my  boy;  you  little  know  your  motLr 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Alarich   "  the  usual  excuse  of  a  cowarH      »,    '     ^  t  \        *°      f  '^^^^  «^ 

"  And  it  you  regard  your  own  conduct  sir  !"  centinued  P;.hian  -von    »  ^'^!""^\''"  '^'l  the  chamber  of  her  son.  Alarich. 

»lllflud  you  have  Httle  room  to  censure  m^e  Is  Sot  your  waS           L^'  ^T'   Tf  "^"l     ^  T'''''^  ^                  ''''''  ^"'^^ 

n  not  joining  the  nobles  in  the  east  the  t^l^of  a  1  the  land^"                ^  TmH^  ^  ^ '  wk"''  ^^'^'""'^          '""'"''y  fi"*-^^"^ 

"Perhap.  so  ;  but  I  think  you  much  7n  want  orcourtesy  to  remind  '  ^'^ft  to  dine  to-day  in  my  boudoir." 
?^                       ;  especially  him  beneath  whose  roof  you 


'  neither  do  I  feel  iHcIined  to 


Mw  reside 

"  Your  late  accession  has  made  you  arrogant,"  replied  Fabian  ;  "  and 
aa  all  their  rights,  you  would  not  have  beeu  sole  heir  of  our  lather's 
>roperty  1 

"  It  is  mine  by  right !"  replied  Alarich  ; 
e  lectured  by  a  mere  boy  ." 
"  indeed  !" 

"And  moreover,  to  prevent  the  unpleasantness  arising  from  too  fre- 
uent  a  recurrence  of  tbeie  scenes,  I  expect  you  will  find  employment 
lUted  to  your  age,  and  leave  the  castle  !"  i-iv/uici* 

"  But  our  lady  mother  ?" 

"  Shall  be  attended  to,"  replied  Alarich;  "  I  will  allow  her  a  comn^ 

r^ou '.V"''^''^  ''r:  ^^^..f  ""^^^  '^"^  it  wiU„ot  be  "ufl^ctt  to  maL. 
an  you  at  her  apron  string  !" 

12  r^^f  """^  'u'  y^"'  "upport."  returned  Fabian  ;  "  the 

ouM  .'coTli It  I""'    "  ""^  ^"-^      ^^''^  ™«  -  I 

"That  wui4b«  optional  on  youi  part!"  returned  Alarich  catoly; 


"  I  have  urgent  demands  upon  my  time,  my  lady  mother,"  replied 

Alarich,  "  otherwise  I  should  be  happy  to  ." 

"  Come— come,  my  love,"  continued  the  countess ;  "  forget  these 
pressing  duties  for  once,  and  do  not  thus  abstract  yourself." 

"  I  must  really  crave  your  indulgence  to  day,"  returned  Alarfch. 
"  No— no,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  take  no  denial.    You  really  must 
spend  the  latter  part  of  to-day  with  me ;  besides,  now  I  recollect,  it  Is 
your  natal  day." 

"  I  had  forgotten  it,  dear  lady." 

"  You  seem,  my  son,  to  be  forgetful  of  many  things  ;  but  " 

"  I  cannot  forget  the  impertinence  of  my  brother,  Fabian." 

"  You  know  he  is  yet  young." 

"  It  is  on  his  account  that  I  seldom  visit  you." 

"  I  assure  you,  Alarich,  he  shall  not  meet  you  at  the  table." 

*'  Then  I  yield  to  your  request ;  but  whither  has  he  gone  ?" 

"  He  joins  the  hunt  of  the  Earl  of  ." 

"  Good.    Then  I  meet  you  at  the  hour  of  three." 

The  countess,  well  pleased  with  her  first  attempt  to  win  her  son  to 
her  purpose,  retired  to  consider  well  the  part  she  meant  to  play,  and 
jprepare  for  his  reception. 
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At  the  appointed  hourAlarich  entered  the  boudoir  of  his  lady  mother, 
"Where  a  choice  and  elegant  repast  awaited  him,  and  wines  of  the 
choicest  vintage  to  greet  his  palate. 

My  dear  boy,"  at  length  said  the  countess,  in  her  most  tender  and 
maternal  tone,  "  I  lament  exceedingly  the  favour  I  have  shown  your 
brother  Fabian,  to  the  neglect  of  yourself." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  my  dear  parent ;  but  

"  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  consequence.    I  have  allowed  jgyiclf 

pe  blinded  to  your  merit ;  besides,  you  are  the  elder." 
'Tis  true,  I  am  so.'' 

^  And,  therefore,  ought  to  be  shown  the  greater  reapject ;  but  I  will 
make  up  to  you  for  it,  and  treat  your  foolish  and  wayward  brother  as 
he  well  deserves." 

"  He  certainly  wants  teaching  some  useful  lesson ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
he  should  not  try  his  fortune  in  the  wars." 

"  Now  you  talk  of  that,  Alarich,  why  are  you  so  much  behind  your 
brother  nobles  ;  nay,  even  the  king  himself?" 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  depart  three  days  hence  for  Palestine,  and  I  ex- 
pect Fabian  to  do  the  same,  or  seek  his  fortune  in  some  other  channel," 
returned  Alarich." 

*"  'Tis  rather  soon,  and  the  intelligence  fills  mewith  joy  and  sorrow." 

"I  made  my  determination  to  day,  and  intend  closing  the  castle  and 
leaving  it  in  the  posses>iou  of  my  steward." 

"  My  love,"  said  the  countess,  *'  bad  you  not  better  make  over  your 
effects  and  estate  to  ma?  Who  so  proper  as  a  mother  to  concern  her- 
self for  the  welfare  of  her  son  ?" 

"I  am  obliged,  dear  mother,  for  your  kindness ;  but  I  have  made  my 
determination/' 

"  Let  me  persuade  you,  my  love." 

"I  am  not  to  be  persuaded,"  said  Alarich,  fiercely;  "and  I  have 
moreover  chosen  an  abode  for  yon  with  the  Lady  Abbess  of  St.  Mar- 
g^et." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Even  80,  dear  mother." 

"  And  -without  my  consent,  Alarich  1" 

"  I  thought,  dear  parent,  it  would  relieve  you  from  much  anxiety. 
Your  allo>yance  will  be  paid  you  quarterly,  which  I  trust  you  will  ficd 
ample  for  a  lady  of  your  rank." 

I  feel  indebted  for  your  kind  consideration,  my  son,"  said  the  count- 
ess, who  with  great  ditficulty  suppressed  her  rage. 

"  Ye,«,  dear  mother,"  continued  Alarich,  "  I  considered  the  quietness 
of  the  cloister  well  calculated  to  suit  the  feelings  of  a  lady  of  your  age." 

"  My  age  I"  said  the  countess,  in  sunirise ;  "  is  it  then  time  I  retire 
from  the  world  ?*' 

"  I  did  not  say  that,  dear  mother ;  but  if  you  still  choose  to  linger  in 
scenes  of  gaiety,  your  cousin  Blanche's  at  Paris  would  be  a  suitable 
abode." 

•'I  choose  the  Abbey  of  ^t.  Margaret,"  replied  the  countess,  seeing 
she  could  not  move  her  son ;  but  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  proceed 
upon  another  course. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  the  countess  seemed  to  treat 
Alarich  with  the  greatest  maternal  feindness,  insomuch  that  he  forgot 
her  haughty  character,  and  lamented  he  had  not  been  on  better  terms 
before. 

No  sooner  had  Alarich  retired  to  his  chamber  than  Fabian  entered 
the  pastle  and  sought  his  parept. 

"Ah  !  my  beloved  boy,"  said  the  partial  countess,    how  rejoiced  I 
am  to  see  you." 
"•'  Have  you  seen  Alarich  ?"  demanded  Fabiaq,  uncouthly. 

"  r  have." 

"  Pid  he  come  to  terms  ?" 
"  He  did  not." 

"  What  then  must  be  our  plan  1" 

"  I  hardly  know,"  re»umed  the  countess  ;  "  but  he  goes  to  the  Holy 
Land  three  days  from  hence  " 
"  It  is  rather  premature." 

"  And  hp  expects  you  to  go  there  also ;  but  do  not  think  of  that,  my 
Bcp  ;  I  could  not  endure  to  part  with  you." 
"  Nor  I  with  you,  dear  mother." 

*•  He  also  expects  me  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  abbey." 
Preposterous  !" 

*'  It  is  80,  Fabian.  Does  he  imagine  I  am  going  to  keep  the  company 
of  a  blind  old  abbess,  when  I  may  yet  wed  wealth  and  rank?  No,  I 
am  neither  so  old  or  ugly  that  I  must  forswear  the  world ;  neither 
will  I." 

"  Certainly  npt ;  but  you  say  he  departs  three  days  hence  V 
"  Even  8o." 

"Then  I  will  cross  his  path." 
What  would  you  do  ?" 

Make  him  yield  a  portion  «f  what  would  have  beea  mine  had  m 
pobk  father  lired," 


"  An^d  why  not  the  whole?"  said  the  countess,  with  a  sinister  look  at 
Jier  son. 

"  Ay,  why  not  the  whole,  dear  mother ;  why  am  I  compelled  to 
be?ir  his  taunts  and  haughty  insolence  when  a  single  blow  would  redress 
my  wroKgs?" 

"  Hush— hush !"   said  the  countess,  looking  fearfully  round  the 
chamber. 

"'Tis  the  wind  behind  the  ^rras." 

"  But  speak  lower,  Fabian,  'dear,"  said  the  timid  woman,  "  and  be 
not  over  Uasty." 

"  What  would  you  advise?" 

"  That  you  injure  him  not ;  but  make  him  captive  for  his  life." 
"  Can  it  be  safely  done." 

"  I  think  it  may.  The  stain  of  blood  would  then  be  off  your  hands." 
"  It  would,"  said  Fabian  ;  "  but  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

"True;  but  " 

"But  what?" 

'  "  It  is  a  fearful  deed,  Fabian.    I  pray  thee  do  not  think  on't." 

"  Well— well,  dear  mother,\s  you  will,'"  said  Fabian,  yielding  to  her 
fears.  "  He  shall  be  my  captive  till  death  release  him  from  all  further 
cares  in  this  wor  d  of  sorrow." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  son,  it  will  be  b>  far  the  safer  plan,"  replied  the 
countess  ;  "  and  though  I  hate  him  mortally,  I  would  not  that  you 
should  imbrue  your  hands  with  a  brother's  blood." 

***** 

No  sooner  had  Fabian  left  the  chamber  of  his  parent  than  he  cast  his 
mantle  round  him,  and  hastened  to  a  lonely  hut  in  a  ravine  of  the  moun- 
tains, at  the  door  of  which  he  knocked. 

"  Who's  there?"  demanded  a  voice  from  within. 

"  Fabian  de  Gerhard." 

"  What  jfTould  he  at  this  house  ?" 

"  Business  with  thee." 

"  Enter,  then." 

Fabian  pushed  open  tho  door,  when  the  red  light  of  a  dull  fire  dis- 
played the  features  of  an  uncouth  being  seated  over  it,  whpm  he  thu» 
addressed  by  the  name  of  Hans. 

"  And  what  is  the  nature  of  thy  business  with  me  ?"  demanded 
Hans,  casting  back  his  long  matted  hair  from  off  his  sunburnt  brow. 

"  You  know  the  Count  de  Gerhard  died  intestate  ?"  said  Fabian. 

"  Well." 

"  In  consequence  of  which  I  have  no  patiimony,"  returned  Fabian. 
"  I  know  it." 

"  Three  days  from  hence,  my  brother  sets  out  for  the  Holy  Land," 
"  You  would  have  me  waylay  him,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Hans. 
"  I  would."  . 

"  And  secret  the  body,  too?" 
"  Exactly  so." 

"  Well,  then,  for  that  service  I  shall  require  three  hundred  florins," 
said  Hans. 

"  The  sum  is  large  I" 

"  It  is,  but  I  shall  have  to  engage  more  hand?,  and  they  also  jxm^t 
be  paid." 

"  'Tis  needless;  I  would  con.lue  the  knowledge  to  yourself— I  wlU 
assist  you." 

"  Two  hundred  then  will  be  the  sum." 
"  Agreed." 

"  With  a  trifle  in  hand,"  said  Hans,  "  for  cash  is  scarce  with  me,  and 
travellers  are  few." 

"  Here  is  a  purse  of  coin,"  said  Fabian,  "  and  meet  me  four  nighto 
from  this  at  the  Wood  of  Cedars." 

"  I  wi  l  not  fail,"  said  Hans,  and  again  leaning  on  his  hapds  before 
the  dying  embers,  he  seemed  lost  in  thought,  while  Fabian,  havipf 
made  the  proposed  arrangement,  cast  his  mantle  across  his  fape  aA| 
returned  to  the  castle. 

***** 

Alarich  having  made  every  requisite  arrangement,  set  out  attended 
by  a  single  squire,  and  no  sooner  had  he  departed,  than  the  drawbridge 
was  raised  and  the  banner  lowered  from  the  castle  keep. 

Many  of  the  domestics  were  dismissed  by  order  of  the  seneschal,  i 
apparent  preparations  were  made  by  the  countess  for  her  departure  to 
the  abbey;  yet,  nevertheless,  she  waited  with  painful  anxiety  the  re«ulj 
of  her  counsel  to  Fabian,  and  delayed  as  long  as  circumstances  wou^ 
admit  of. 

***** 
Alarich  and  his  squire  had  now  journeyed  some  leagues  from  the 
as  it  grew  dusk,  they  rode  side  by  side,  and  talked  on  the  probability  W 
their  return.  t,«--. 
"  The  night  grows  dark,"  said  Alarich,  as  he  urged  his  weary  hpis^ 

"  and  I  would  we  had  reached  the  town  of  ." 

<*  It  li  yet  two  leagues  distant,  my  lord,"  returned  the  squire, 
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"  God  granF  we  may  get  there  safely,"  said  Alarich,  "  for  (  have 
sonxe  lujsgiyings  about  the  safety  of  yon  Wood  of  Cedars." 

"  It  is  well  known  to  be  infested  by  a  herd  of  rulhans,  piy  lord." 

"  Then  keep  your  sword  in  rea*!iness,  as  I  will  mine." 

jEach  drew  his  trusty  weapoH  and  carried  it  leisurely  in  case  of  need, 
when  suddenly  the  sound  of  a  horse  s  foot  reached  their  ea  s. 

"  Hark  !"  said  the  co'ij^^t,  checkiag  his  horse's  rein  ;  "  I  thought  I 
heard  9.  footstep." 
~ "  And  not  far  distant,  either,"  returned  the  squire,  looking  round. 

"  3e  on  your  guard,  then." 

"  J  will,  my  lord." 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words  than  two  horseinen  appeared  before 
them,  and  immediately  after  the  same  number  in  the  rear  .'^  by  ine  faint 
light  of  the  nev  ii.oon,  Alarich  saw  they  wore  c<-ape  over  their  faces, 
by  which  he  judged  thpy  were  not  an  organized  gang,  but  a  secret 
epgmy. 

*'  Who  and  what  ajre  ye,  that  you  thus  impede  the  road  I"  cried 
Alarich,  urging  forward,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  the  squire. 

"  Halt  I"  cri''d  the  foremost  of  the  gang,  *'  and  deliver  up  your  arms." 

"  Vagrants  !  without  law  or  gogpel !"  cried  AiftfiCh ;  let  me  pas*, 
or,  by  the  Virgin,  ye  shall  rue  it." 

"  Dismount !"  said  another,  "  and  yield  yourselves  our  prisgners!" 

"  1  hold  no  parley  with  a  gang  of  robbers,"  said  the  counr.  "  Charge 
t^em !"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  squire ;  "  they  are  but  two  to  two." 

Dashing  the  rowels  ef  their  fpurs  into  their  horses'  flanks,  the  count 
and  squire  rode  fearlessly  forward,  but  they  had  scarcely  met  their  foes 
before  they  were  attacked  from  behind. 

Both  fought  raanr-lly.  Two  of  the  g\ng  were  cut  down,  while  their 
companions  took  to  flight  from  such  exi;erLeneed  syordbwen. 

Upon  alighting  from  their  horses,  the  squire  tore  the  mask  from  the 
face  of  the  wounded  man,  who  loudly  cried  fjr  merc>. 

You  would  not  have  gianted  me  so  much  had  I  been  in  your  place," 
returned  the  squire. 

"  Mercy ' — mercy  !" 

"  I  am  to  jpar-"  your  life  that,  you  may  take  the  life  of  others.  No, 
no,  my  friend,"  continued  the  squire,  and  immediately  terminated  his 
existence  by  passing  his  sword  through  his  heart. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  count  was  engaged  with  the  second,  who  still 
fought  desperately. 

"  Yield  thee,  villain  !"  cried  Alarich,  "  ere  I  make  thee  food  for  the 
birds  of  heaven." 

"  N&ver,"  returned  his  adversary;  "I  have  sworn  to  shed  your 
blood." 

"  Your  oath  is  vain,  miscreant  I"  ~ 
Not  if  the  powers  of  hell  will  aid  me,"  cried  the  second,    "  Ha  !  I 
had  you  there  !"    As  he  uttered  this,  he  slashed  the  shoulder  and 
doublet  of  the  count,  whoie  blood  flowed  througn  the  wound. 

Exasperated,  the  count  grew  furious,  and  with  all  his  remaining 
power,  made  a  desperate  lunge,  by  which  he  bore  his  adversary  to  the 
ground,  and  his  squire  cui2ii:g  that  moment  to  his  aid,  finished  his 
master'*  work  by  performing  the  same  part  he  had  for  his  own  assailant. 

"  That  settled  the  affair,  I  imagine,"  said  the  count,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  stanch  the  blood  th'it  fljwed  freely  from  his  shoulder. 

"  I  rather  think  it  has,"  rejoined  xhe  squire;  "and  I  only  wish  the 
other  knaves  had  not  fled  to  have  skewered  tbem  also." 

"  This  gang  have  been  a  pest  for  years;  but,"  continued  the  count, 

bind  up  my  wound,  for  I  now  feel  laint." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  return  to  the  castle,  my  lord ;  you  will  there 
receive  proper  attention  " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  count ;  "  if  I  can  reach  but  yonder  town,  1 
can  rest  there  for  a  few  days ;  'tis  hardly  worth  while  to  retrace  a  day's 
journey  for  a  scratch  ;  let's  to  horse  again." 

The  count  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  within  his  stirrup,  ere  a  deep 
groan  proceeied  from  the  dying  man. 

"  Take  off  his  mask,  and  lei's  see  the  villa"n's  face,"  said  the  count, 

"  We  shall  scarcely  see  h'n  featurej  till  yon  cloud  passes  across  the 
moon," 

"  It's  almost  as  dark  as  their  villany,"  continued  the  count, 

"  You  lay  true,  my  lord.    Now,  then,  it  is  light  again." 

As  the  thick  cloud  passed  from  the  moon's  disc,  the  squire  took  the 
mask  from  the  face  of  the  wounded  man,  and  exclaimed, 

"Sure  to  Heaven  I  this  face^  known  to  me  !" 
Who  does  it  resemble  V 

"The  features  are  mainly  like  your  lordshi^j's  brother,"  said  the 
•qnire  ;  "  but  " 

"Good  God!"  cried  the  count,  leaping  again  from  the  saddle,  "it 
•Mnot  be— ye«  '—too  true  ;  it  ia  my  misguided  brother,  Fabian." 

Again  a  deep  sigh  bur-t  from  the  bosom  of  the  youth,  as  he  ex- 
fhimed,  "  Mercy  ! — merry  !" 

"  Alas !  'tis  now  too  late,"  gaid  the  cov;nt ;  "  but  what  assistance  can 
be  wiidcied  shall  be  yours," 


1  The  squire  attempted  to  take  Fabian  beifore  him  on  his  horse,  but 
ere  he  reached  tliesaddif,  he  had  expired. 

The  grief  of  the  count  was  excessive  to  find  he  had  been  engaged  in 
an  affair  of  life  and  death  with  his  only  brother;  but  now  there  was  no 
remedy,  and  the  corpse  was  boine  back  to  the  castle,  where  it  was  in- 
terred wjth  the  usual  formalities. 

The  circumstance  of  tie  death  of  h  r  favourite  acted  powerfully  on 
tb^  mind  of  the  countess,  who  failed  not  to  mourn  his  loss;  her  plans  Of 
arnbi  ion  had  now  been  foiled,  and  she  sought  repose  for  her  guilty 
soul  in  the  ve.y  convent  in  which  she  might  before  have  lived  in  quiet 
and  respect. 

When  the  count  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  again  set  out  fer  Pa- 
lestine, where  he  became  renowned  for  his  many  ac  s  of  valour,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  returned  to  his  native  country,  laden  with 
scars  and  honours. 


THEY'RE  SAVED!   THEY'RE  SAVEP! 

BY  J.  BUtWER,   M.  A. 

Twas  night,  dark  night,  save  when  the  Hioen's faint  beam 

Broke  tniough  the  louring  clouds  with  sickly  gleam; 

A  lonely  s  ar  e'en  'midst  the  murky  gl  om 

Shone  not  to  light  the  mariner's  watery  tomb. 

Like  pealing  thunders,  round  the  rocky  shore, 

Howl'd  the  rude  tempest  with  tornadian  roar. 

The  wide-mouth  caverns  of  the  hungry  deep 

Yawn'd  for  their  prey  ;  while  'gainst  the  craggy  steep 

With  fatal  violence,  driven  before  tlje  gale, 

A  gallant  ve-sel,  creaking  'neath  her  sail, 

Dash'd  her  fine  prow.    The  rlade  concussion  given 

Unshipp'd  her  seamen,  and  her  sides  were  riven ; 

Tne  breaking  billows  clear'd  at  once  her  deck, 

AHd  crash  on  crash  proclaim'd  her  hull  a  wreck, 

A  yell  of  misery,  with  the  gurgling  wave 
Sounded,  as  sunk  her  inmates  to  their  grave; 
Some  few  were  saved,  and  gain'd  the  rocks  with  joy, 
One  yet  the  sea  held,  with  her  infant  boy. 
Long  had  she  battled  with  the  boiling  sea ; 
"  My  child  !  my  child,"  she  shrieked,  in  agony. 
He  heard,  who  cast  upon  the  high  land  shore, 
Just  caught  the  echo,  but  he  heard  no  more. 
The  husband,  father,  heard  his  sinking  mate, 
And  rush'd  to  rescue,  or  to  share  their  late. 
A  despeiate  effort  only  now  could  save 
His  wife,  his  child,  too,  from  the  yawning  grave. 
Down  from  the  rocks,  which  o'er  the  waters  irown'd, 
Held  by  his  shipmates,  with  strong  cordage  bound, 
He  hung  suspended,  like  a  speck  in  air, 
'Till  ?ow're(A  he  met  the  object  of  his  care. 
And  then,  with  spring  of  super-human  kind, 
Clasp'd  his  Ijv'd  wife,  nor  leit  his  son  behind. 
The  half-drown'd  mother  still  retain'n  her  child 
With  frenzied  grasp,  amidst  the  billows  wild. 
The  anxious  watchers  mark'd  the  deed,  and  now 
Rais'd  the  fond  tiio  to  the  mountain's  brow. 
While  the  loud  fhcut  above  the  sto.m  which  raved, 
Pian  echoing  round  the  shore,  "  They're  saved !  they're  saved !" 


Expedient  for  Reducing  a  Fine. — An  Irish  weaver,  just  imported 
from  the  sister  isle,  took  to  his  employer  in  Kilmarnock,  the  other  day, 
the  first  cloth  he  had  woven  since  his  arrival.  His  employer  detected 
in  the  cloth  two  holes,  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  told  him 
he  must  pay  the  fine  of  a  shilling  for  a  hole.  "  And  plaze  ye,"  re- 
turned Pat,  "is  it  by  the  number  of  holes,  or  by  the  size  of  them,  that 
you  put  the  fine  on  us?" — "By  the  number  of  holes,  to  be  sure." — 
"  And  a  big  hole  and  a  small  one  is  the  same  price  1" — "  Yes,  a  shilling 
for  each  hole,  big  or  little," — "Then  give  me  a  hold  of  the  piece,"  re- 
plied Paddy;  and  getting  the  cloth  into  his  hands,  he  tore  the  two 
small  holes  into  0  e,  and  exclaimed, — "  By  tho  hill  of  Howth,  and  that 
saves  me  one  shilling,  any  how  I" 

Epitaph  on  a  Miser. — Here  lies  one  who  lived  unloved,  and  died 
unlamented ;  who  denied  plenty  to  himself,  assistance  to  his  friends, 
andrelefto  the  poor;  who  starved  his  family,  oppressed  his  nsdgb- 
bours,  and  plagued  himself  to  gain  what  he  could  not  enjoy.  At  last 
death,  more  meniful  to  him  than  he  was  to  hiu  self,  released  him  from 
care,  and  his  family  from  want,  and  here  he  lies  with  the  muck-wornii 
he  imiiatc'l,  and  with  the  dirt  he  loved,  in  fear  of  a  resurrection  lest 
his  he  rs  should  spend  the  money  he  left  behind,  havirg  laid  up  no 
treasure  wheie  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal, 
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THE  POLISH  EXILES. 

A  TALE 

{Continued from  our  last.) 
During  the  winter  of  1788-89,  society  at  Warsaw  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular and  most  deceptive  aspect.  Under  the  reign  of  a  monarch  whose 
intentions  were  not  all  good,  and  whose  acts  were  misdirected  ;  whose 
fate  it  was  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  his  own  people  and  by  foreigners, 
and  who  was  at  once  timid  and  enlightened,  a  new  generation  rose  in 
Poland. 

The  salutary  change  in  manners  and  means  of  education,  formed  a 
race  of  men  distinguished  by  their  energy  and  talents ;  men  fitted  by 
serving  their  country  to  raise  it  once  more  from  abasement,  had  not  a 
combination  of  circumstances  defeated  every  moral  attribute  of  the 
nation. 

Unfortunate  as  he  was  in  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  Stanislas  II. 
was  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  perhaps  the  first  man  then  in  Europe 
east  of  the  Vistula.  He  consecrated  to  arts,  scieace,  and  polished 
society,  every  disposable  moment;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  learned, 
whom  he  ensouraged  and  rewarded.  The  military  and  civil  srhools 
were  organised  and  filled  with  a  most  promising  youth.  A  spirit  of 
instruction  and  a  fine  taste  were  expanded  amongst  both  sexes,  and  a 
lare  combination  was  formed  between  luxury  and  purity  of  manners. 

The  Polish  language  was  studied  and  refined,  and  was  spoken  and 
written  with  force  and  elegance.  Polish  history  was  read,  and  the 
names  of  men  recalled,  who  would  have  given  lustre  to  any  country. 
Military  studies  and  taste,  with  gymnastic  exercises,  withdrew  the 
young  men  from  frivolous  pleasures,  and  strengthened  at  once  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  faculties. 

Society  was  enjoyed  under  its  most  desirable  forms.  Parties  were 
numerous,  gay,  and  lively.  It  was,  again,  by  these  parties  infinitely 
more  than  by  the  debates  of  the  Diet,  that  a  national  spirit  was  fostered. 
The  Polish  ladies  were  true  to  the  character  of  their  sex  ;  they  were 
patriotic,  and  by  their  costume  and  conversation,  preached,  with  most 
inflaming  influence,  to  a  warm,  enthusiastic,  and  elevated  youth.  The 
features  of  society  were  dignified  and  unaffected. 

Amongst  those  female  apostles  of  nationality,  both  in  regard  to  rank 
and  influence,  a  distinguished  place  was  filled  by  Severiaa,  Countess  of 
Meyerfield.  This  lady  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  coolness 
of  reflection  characteristic  of  the  German,  with  the  buoyancy  of  the 
Pole,  and  speaking  French,  German,  and  Polish,  her  society  was  open  to 
that  little  world,  of  which  Warsaw  was  then  the  centre. 
^It  was  in  the  spring  of  1789,  whilst  the  Diet  was  in  full  debate,  and 
wMl|t  every  measure  beneficial  to  the  people  was  counteracted  by 
foreign  influence  and  domestic  faction,  but  whilst  the  hopes  of  the  true 
friends  of  Poland  were  still  cherished,  that  one  morning  very  early, 
Stanislas  Soltan,  a  distinguished  noble  of  Lithuania,  presented  himself 
at  the  Hotel  Meyerfield.  His  manner  was  evidently  embarrassed  ;  but, 
after  some  desultory  conversation,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  recover  his 
presence  of  mind,  when,  smiling,  he  observed  to  the  Countess  Meyerfield, 
"  Madam,  I  have  received  a  msst  precious  gem  from  Wallachia,  in 
Turkey  ;  this  fine  sparkling  jewel  was  brought  from  Constantinople,  and 
is  now  in  my  possession."  Then,  pausing  a  few  moments,  whilst  his 
hearers  regajrded  him  with  something  of  anxious  wonder,  resumed  his 
playful  narrative.  '  By  one  of  those  revolutions  which  none  know  less 
of  than  those  who  produce  them,  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  has  been 
proscribed  with  his  friends.  One  of  those  fiiends,  by  the  aid  of  a  nobie 
Pole,  has  sent  to  ray  care  a  most  interesting  female  child,  about  eleven 
years  of  age.  With  this  cnarge  I  have  received  ample  funds  for  her 
education  and  endowment,  and  would  gladly  relairx  her  in  my  own 
family,  and  such  is  the  desire  of  Madam  Soltan,  but  —  "  and  he  again 
paused,  and,  assuming  a  solemnity  of  manner,  evinced  fears,  in  which 
many  others  were  compelled  to  participate,  continued, — 

"  All  is  spring  time,  and  srailiug  here  at  this  moment,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula.  We  are  debating,  singing,  and  dancing  by  turns  ;  but 
Poland  is  no  place  to  educate  a  woman." 

The  keen  eye  of  Severina  caught  the  falling  glance  of  Soltan,  and  re- 
plied,— "  We  understand  your  meaniKg.  It  is  generals  and  soldiers, 
and  not  ladiej  at  the  toilet,  that  Poland  will  soon  demand.  If  the 
Turks  are  beaten  into  peace,  Kaunitz  lulled  into  sleep,  and  the  French 
court  and  the  Parisians  left  to  enjoy  their  operas,  Poland  will  " 

"  Pardon  me.  Countess  Meyerfield,"  said  Soltan,  rising,  "  the  Turks 
will  be  beaten  ;  Kaunitz  is  not,  nor  likely  to  be  asleep,  unless  he  falls 
into  an  eternal  kleep.  As  to  France  and  its  court,  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken if  their  operas  are  not  changed  to  tragedy ;  and,  as  to  my  pre- 
cious charge,  Clara  Israeaoa  " 

"  Will  go  with  us  to  Rauwitz  ?"  said  the  count  and  countess  together. 

"  I  would  present  acknowledgments  in  the  name  of  her  father  and 

myself;  but  in  this  case  1  canaot  S9  fat  laistakc  joy  fmn^s.  When  do 
you  return  to  your  residence  ?" 


"We  leave  Warsaw  to-morrow  morning,"  replied  the  count.  "  Madame 
Soltan  and  myself  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  the  evening, 
and  will  bring  our  casket  with  us.  Good  morning !"  and  Soltan  de- 
parted. 

Evening  came,  and  Soltan  led  into  the  Meyerfield  hall  a  girl,  which, 
in  form  and  stature,  seemed  much  more  advanced,  but  which  was  then 
between  eleven  and  twelve, — hair  jetty  black,  with  eyes  equally  black, 
but  extremely  expressive  for  a  child.  The  contour  of  her  face,  and  the 
form  of  her  head,  a  mixture  between  the  Georgian  and  Grecian  orders. 

"What  little  goddess  is  that?"  demanded  Romuald  Kholheim,  of  his 
friend  Clement,  as  they  stood  together  with  fixed  attention  on  Clara. 

"  It  is  a  youthful  Diana,  and  a  gister  of  mine  from  tlie  Phanar  at 
Constantinople,"  replied  Clement. 

"  A  sister  of  yours,"  said  Romuald,  "that  is  to  be;  Iknownowwho 
she  is.  That  is  Clara  Ismeana,  who  was  driven  by  the  Turks  from 
Wallachia,  and  who  is  going  with  your  family  to  Rauwits.  I  wish  she 
was  my — no  1  I  would  rather  she  was  your  sister." 

"  Let  her  be  what  she  will  to  either  of  thus,"  replied  Clement,  "  she 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Grecian  beauty,  and  her  being  here  aflfords  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  Turkish  barbarism.  We  are  boys,"  sighed  the  gallant 
youth,  "  and,  before  we  are  men,  we  may  have  something  more  to  fight 
for  than  Clara." 

"  Take  an  opportunity  to  introduce  me  t«  your  Clara,"  said  Romuald, 
"  I  would  do  so  gladly,"  replied  Clement;  "  but  it  demands  a  knight  to 
dub  a  knight,  and  the  honour  you  request  has  not  been  conferred  on 
me,  her  brother."' 

Here  both  were  relieved  and  surprised  by  a  gentleman  tapping  them 
on  the  shoulder  from  behind.  He  was  Stanislas  Soltar,  who  led  them 
towards  his  lady  and  her  protegee,  when,  smiling,  he  observed, — 
"  Here,  Clara,  is  your  brother  Clement." 

The  poor  girl  remained  silent  as  she  clung  to  Madame  Soltan,  whilst 
the  two  boys,  with  that  genuine  politeness  which  no  education  ever 
bestowed,  bowed  very  respectfully  and  retired. 

Time  passed — tiie  Coimt  and  Countess  of  Meyerfield  returned  to 
their  castle  near  Rauwitz.  Every  attejition  was  paid  to  the  education, 
health,  and  morals  of  Clara.  Her  ample  fortune  was  placed  in  security 
in  Berlin.  The  French  revolution  soon  exploded,  and  shook  all 
Europe.  The  Count  of  Meyerfield  and  his  family  remained,  as  regards 
public  afi'airs,  tranquil  at  their  seat,  but  time  had  not  remained  station- 
ary; Clement  and  his  sister,  as  he  called  Clara,  were  advancing  to 
maturity,  and  every  post  brought  food  for  the  ardent  national  flame 
which  burned  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  count,  and  every  opening  day- 
exposed  him  to  another  fl  tme  not  less  intense. 

By  a  singular,  but  by  no  means  unnatural,  eflfect  of  the  atmosphere 
she  breathed,  Clara  Ismeana  imbibed  the  liberal  sentiments  of  her 
friends;  and,  as  sKe  advanced  in  life,  connected  the  revolutionary 
storm  raging  to  the  west,  and  ready  to  burst  around  her,  with  the  future 
fate  of  her  own  country.  Her  mind,  richly  stored,  and  powerful  in  its 
principles  of  discrimination  and  retention,  understood  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Thrace,  and  that  of  the  Turks,  incomparably  better  than  she 
would  have  done  had  she  been  educated  in  her  native  city.  The  con- 
versation of  the  Countess  Meyerfield,  and  still  more  that  of  her  son, 
with  ihe  unexpected  success  and  reiterated  victories  of  the  French 
armies,  excited  hopes  of  a  general  prostration  of  despotic  power. 

The  more  mature  and  reflecting  Count  Meyerfield,  though  admiring 
the  sentiments,  was  very  far  from  indulging  the  fond  hopes  of  his 
family.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  mankind ;  knew  too  well  the  internal 
divisions  and  factions  of  Poland;  and,  above  all,  he  knew  the  cool- 
blooded  texture  of  human  policy  too  well  to  hope  ever  to  see  his  country 
really  restored  to  independence. 

In  these  conflicting  opinions  the  family  harmony  found  zest,  but  no 
ill-natured  opposition  rose  to  mar  their  mutual  affection.  Letters  were 
at  long  and  unequal  intervals  of  time  received  ffom  the  father  of  Clara, 
who  had  obtained  leave  to  return  and  reside  in  Constantinople.  These 
letters  sometimes  contained  a  hint  of  reclaiming  his  daughter,  but  at 
length  entirely  ceased,  and  through  the  years  1792  and  1793  no  tidings 
came.  Long  separated  from  the  only  relation  she  could  remember,  hev 
father,  and  her  affections  centered  at  the  Castle  of  Meyerfield,  the 
young  Thracian  gradually  ceased  to  regard  one  part  of  her  nation  as 
more  entitled  to  interes^t  than  another.  But  hearing  the  names  of  Tolkie- 
ski,  Tamoski,  Sobieski,  &c.,  and  feeling  the  patriotic  association,  she  re- 
membered also  names  dear  to  her  own  nj^ional  pride,  and  often  shed  a 
tear  at  the  thought  that  her  native  country,  whose  glories  Homer  hini- 
ticlf  had  sung,  was  trampled  under  foot  by  a  Mahometan  horde. 

Such  reflections  and  anticipations  might  have  been  indulged  for  a 
moment,  and  then  forgotten  amongst  the  dreams  of  waking  reverie,  had 
no  connecting  event  given  actiou  to  thought.  As  the  French  revoluiion 
progressed,  all  rational  hopes  of  aid  from  that  nati  .n  for  Poland  became 
weakened.  The  peace  of  Varela,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  August 
14,  1790,  and  that  between  Russia  and  Turkey  at  Jassi,  January  9th, 
J  792,  kXt  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  Poland  free  to  secure  ber  prey. 
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The  constitution  of  May  3rd,  1791,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  confederation  of  Targowica,  which  was  consummated  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  king,  Stanislas,  the  23rd  July,  1792.  The  constitution  was 
torii  to  fragments,  and  scattered  by  the  breath  of  a  Russian  ambassador. 

The  intelligence  of  the  humiliating  fates  of  every  effort  made  by  the 
Polish  Diet,  and  the  shameful  weakness  of  the  elected  monarch  had 
been  received,  read,  and  bitterly  commented  on,  at  the  castle  of  Meyer- 
field.  The  family  sat  silent  and  sad  at  their  evenisg  repast,  when  two 
strangers  rode  into  the  court-yard,  and  with  them  Romuald  Kholheim. 
The  travellers,  who  were  covered  with  dust,  and  introduced  into  the  hall, 
seemed  at  once  weary  and  dihtressed.  One,  a  man  of  middle  age,  but 
very  commanding  in  appearance,  was  introduced  as  Thadeus  Kosciusko; 
the  other  a  young,  but  noble-looking  man,  was  named  as  James  Jasinski. 

The  very  name  of  Kosciusko  produced  restraint  and  respect.  It  was 
already  and  generally  known  tha%  in  case  of  a  crisis,  he  was  considered 
the  future  leader  of  the  Polish  patriots.  In  those  provinces  of  ancient 
Poland,  already  incorporated  with  the  neighbouring  monarchies,  the 
presence  of  Kosciusko  was  dreaded  as  exciting  a  watchful  and  severe 
police.  Entering  the  Castle  of  Meyerfield,  and  before  he  even  accepted 
a  seat,  he  apologized  by  observing, — "  Count  Meyerfield  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  this  intrusion  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  caase." 

"  We  need  no  explanation  to  receive  with  pleasure  yourself  and 
friends,"  replied  the  count. 

After  refreshments  were  served,  and  after  some  desultory  conversa- 
tion, Kosciusko,  with  open  frankness  observed, — "My  business  in 
Prussian  Poland  I  wish  now  to  communicate." 

"  That  may  be  done  in  presence  of  my  family,"  replied  the  count. 

"Your  very  prudent  conduct,"  continued  Kosciusko,  "while  in  War- 
saw ;  your  foresight  almost  prophetic  of  what  has  since  transpired,  as  re- 
portel  to  me,  has  inspired  me  to  make  this  visit,  and  to  request  a  brief 
reply  to  this  short  question, — Is  there  any  hope  for  Poland  ?" 

The  eye  of  Count  Meyerfield  flashed  a  momentary  gleam,  but  his 
brow  became  clouded  as  he  slowly  replied,  "  There  is  no  hope  for  Po- 
land." It  was  at  once  evident  that  Kosciusko  participated  the  fearful 
opinion  and  forecast  of  the  count,  but  the  Countess  Meyerfield,  her  son. 
her  ward,  Romuald  and  Jasinski,  were  too  strongly  impressed  with  the 
justice,  to  doubt  the  issue  of  such  a  cause. 

"  My  last  breath  shall  be  breathed  before  another  robber  shall  despoil 
my  country,"  emphatically  ejaculated  Jasinski,  as  he  rose  and  paced 
the  hall. 

In  a  moment,  however,  every  eye  was  turned  on  Clement ;  his  face 
became  inflamed  ;  his  bosom  heaved  convulsively ;  he  rose,  and 
seemingly  without  reflecting  he  had  auditors,  deliberately  walked  to  a 
picture  of  John  So'jieski,  gazed  a  moment  on  the  canvass,  and  left  the 
room,  repeating,  "Would  to  God  such  a  man  was  now  king  of  Poland." 

Romuald  Kholheim  foilowed  his  friend,  and  neither  returned  to  the 
hall  that  night.  Next  morning  the  two  strangers  and  their  young  at- 
tendant left  the  castle  ac  early  dawn. 

The  effect  of  this  visit  was  permanent  and  serious  on  the  circle  at 
Meyerfield.  Clement,  always  serious,  though  cheerful  and  mild,  became 
absent,  thoughtrul,  and  reserved.  The  fine  spirits  of  Clara  were  gone, 
and  her  clsar  and  harmonious  voice,  generally  attuned  to  airs  of  gaiety 
and  joy,  now  breathed  tones  of  melancholy.  The  count  and  countess 
saw  the  conflict,  without  daring  ti  mention  it  to  each  other.  It  was 
soon  evident  and  observed  by  the  ag'.d,  that  this  sombre  gloom  hunjj 
over  the  brows  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  whole  vast  extent  of 
Poland  ;  and  it  was  remarked  as  becoming  more  deep  and  solemn  through 
the  whole  of  1793. 

Another  remarkable  change  was  also  noticed  :  marriages  became 
rare,  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  well  educated  and  i!in,:,'le  of  both  sexes 
towards  each  other  became  more  and  more  kind  and  respectCul.  Gal- 
lantry was  followed  by  refinement  of  paternal  regard.  It  was  indeed  a 
year  of  fearful  impoit  over  all  Europe;  but  in  Poland  it  was  the  eve  of 
a  death  struggle. 

It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  best  and  worst  traits  of  the  human 
character  appear.    It  is  in  such  times  that  appear  those  sublime  bti^-gs 
who  soar  above  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature.    Two,  if  n  t  tliree, 
of  thooe  images  of  the  Creator  inhabited  the  Castle  of  Meyerfield  ;  but 
the  countess  was  a  moth'jr  who  had  never  been  sei)arated  one  month  at 
a  time  from  her  son.    Her  keen  and  reflecting  mind  could  not  but  ac 
knowledge  thdt  if  Clement  obeyed  the  call  which  hhe  every  moment 
dreaded  to  liear,  that  her  own  precepts  had  prepared  him  for  obedience. 
8ho  saw,  and  witii  delight,  t'oat  an  i:ndivided  affuction  existed  between 
■'ju  and  Clara;  but  even  th^ountess  of  Meyerfield  was  unable  to 
rehend  the  heroic  efiecfs  that  are  sometimes  produced  in  apparent 
ifliction  to  the  ordinary  inclinations  of  the  heart. 
.  nestic  tranquillity,  without  which  human  life  is  a  burthen,  was 
i^nished  from  Poland.    Every  ^ar  was  opened  with  trembling 
!.y,  and  yet  every  heart  dreaded  to  receive  the  public  prints  or 
letters.    It  was  by  one  of  the  latter,  and  delivered  by  Romuald 
Uf.tm,  that  the  Meyerfield  family  learned    that  the  Polish  Diet 


had,  on  Novem^9er  23rd,  1793,  under  Russian  bayonet?,  abohshed  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  that  the  members  were  scattered,  and  that 
the  poor  degraded  king  was  writhing  under  the  agony  cf  remorse,  age, 
and  sickness,  at  the  seat  of  Count  Michael  Oginski. 

"King,"  bitterly  exclaimed  Clement,  "Stanislas  Poniatowski  has 
never  been  king,  but  he  has  been  a  member,  and  worthy  of  the  place  in 
the  confederation  of  Targowica." 

"He  is  fallen,"  mournfully  observed  the  countess,  and  her  vrords 
were  repeated  by  Clara,  whilst  both  burst  into  tears. 

Those  tears  silenced,  disarmed,  and  softened  the  fiercely  rising  pas- 
sions of  Clement,  who,  embracing  his  mother,  pathetically  exclaimed, — 

"He  is  indeed  fallen  !" 

Count  Meyerfield  sustained  his  equanimity  of  mind  as  he  received  a 
more  particular  verbal  relation  of  affairs  at  Warsaw,  Grodus,  and  Wilna, 
from  Romuald. 

The  evening  past,  and  next  morning  all  was  confusion,  regret,  and 
terror,  in  the  Castle  of  Meyerfield.  Clement,  with  his  personal  attend- 
ant, a  Greek,  and  Romuald,  were  gone,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found 
they  had  parsed  through  Rauwitz  at  break  of  day. 

"  Rash,  inconsiderate,  and  misguided  son,"  fell  from  the  count  as  he 
paced  his  now  desolate  hall. 

The  shock  reached  the  very  heart  of  Severina,  but  her  native  forti- 
tude enabled  her  to  support  both  herself  and  husband.  After  a  most 
painful  pause,  s^e  enfolded  her  husband  in  her  arms,  and  firmly  ad- 
dressed him, — 

"  Alexander,  are  we  not  now  weeping  oyer  what  we  must,  what  we 
really  did  expect?" 

The  lips  of  the  count  trembled ;  but  as  he  was  essaying  to  reply, 
Clara  entered  the  hall.  The  eyes  of  the  Thracian  beamed  with  a  pre- 
ternatural lustre ;  her  step  had  the  firmness  of  despair.  Both  her  pro- 
tectors were  transfixed  as  she  sat  down  and  struck  with  overpowering 
force  the  highest  notes  of  Handel's  Messiah. 

The  attention  of  the  distressed  inmates  of  Meyerfield  was  again  sud- 
denly drawn  towaids  a  splendid  carriage  procetding  slowly  up  the  ave- 
nue in  front  of  the  castle.  As  the  servant  advanced  to  open  the  carriage 
door,  the  count  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  visiter,  when,  clasping  his 
hands  together,  he  exclaimed  in  accents  of  utter  despair, — 

"  My  ever  beloved  Severina,  that  man  is  Jerome,  Marquis  of  Luc- 
chesini — (Jerome,  Marqui.s  of  Lucchesini,  was,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak.  Prime  Minister  to  Frederick  William  II.  King  of  Prussia. 
The  estate  of  LucchesiHi  lay  at  Mescritz,  near  Rauwitz.)— We  are 
ruined  beyond  hope ;  my  family — my  family  1" 

That  dreaded  visitant  entered  the  room  where  the  once  happy  owners 
sat  as  statues,  pale  and  aimo'^t  as  cold  as  the  marble  walls  around  ihem. 
But  so  far  from  entering  asjm  angel  of  wrath,  tlie  Prussian  minister, 
with  the  ease  of  a  courtier  and  the  sensibili>y  of  a  man,  came  to  heal 
and  soothe.  Before  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  letter,  and  then, 
seating  himself  between  the  count  and  countess,  with  great  mildness 
observed, — 

"  Can  either  of  yoii  suppose  that  Lucchesini  could  enter  the  castle  of 
Meyerfield  at  such  a  moment  to  add  pain  to  distress?" 

"We  did  not,"  replied  the  count;  "  but  we  "and  he  paused 

"  could  not  ext)ect  good  from  a  minister  of  state !" 

The  marquis  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  when,  seeing  his 
auditors  something  reassured,  he  resumed  his  discourse,  and  recounted 
to  his  astonished  hearers  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  most  pri- 
vate concerns  ;  he  recounted  conversations  which  had  passed,  and 
added,  that  their  fainily  exhibited  a  picture  of  nearly  every  noble  house 
in  Poland.  He  then  siated  the  relation  in  which  Clara  Isineana  stood 
with  themselves  and  son.  He  farther  stated  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  in  the  bosom  of  Ciement  and  Clara,  and  their  final  parting,  and 
that  it  v.as  with  the  knowled^^e,  but,  s.;ch  is  the  human  heart,  Witii  the 
outward  advice,  yes,  ever  with  the  advice  of  that  singular  woman. 

"  It  is  a  period,"  said  the  marquis,  emphatically,  "  when  the  motives 
of  human  conduct  seem  reversed;  but  my  time  presses,  bo  tranquil  as 
to  the  Prussian  Government.  You  are  held  guiltless  !  and  I  might  say, 
indeed,  the  s  inie  of  the  mistaken  men  who  a  e  plunging  into  ruin. 
They  are  madly  seeking  ruin,  but  their  acts  are  natural. — Here  is  a 
letter  from  your  son.  I  myself  took  it  from  the  post-oltice  in  Rauwitz. 
The  contents  I  knew  before  it  was  deposited.  Adieu!  peace  be  on  this 
house  I" 

And  so  saying,  t^ie  minister  departed. 

(tiara,  who  had  rushed  from  the  room  as  Lucchesini  entered,  returned 
as  he  passed  out,  nnd  placing  herself  at  her  instrument,  chanted  in  a 
voice  which  arr**sted  his  steps  on  the  threshold  a  stanza  of  an  old  Ger- 
man hymn,  commencing  with 

"  His  face  is  joy,  his  words  are  peace  !" 
Suddenly  her  voice  failed ;  she  pressed  her  forehead,  and  was  falling 
from  her  seat  when  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  count. 

'J'he  struggle  had  been  long  and  bitterly  sustainei,  but  nature  sunk 
in  the  unequal  conflict.    For  many  days  the  soul  seemed  winged  foi: 
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another  sphere,  but  youth  prevailed,  and  the  suffeier  slowly  recovered 
heajth,  strength,  and  eason. 

A  settled  cloud  now  hung  over  the  Ca-tle  of  Meyerfield.  The  be- 
reaved father  and  mother  read  and  again  read  the  shcrt  and  impressive 
letter  of  thei-  son.    It  contained  thee  words  : — 

"My  honoured,  my  beloved  parents,  I  can  cannot,  dare  not,  either 
excuse  or  explain  the  act  of  aisobjclience  I  have  perpetrated.  A  c^ll 
from  the  highest  of  all  power  has  drawn  me  from  my  maternal  kome. 
The  eflfects,  Good  God  of  mercy!  my  very  soul  shrinks  from.  But 
the  sacrifice  must  be  made — is  made.    Adieu  I 

*'  Pray  for  your  own  •«  Clement." 

"  Not  one  word  of  Clara !"  said  the  count,  an  reading  this  distracted 
epistle. 

"Not  one  word  cf  Clara,"  replied  the  countess;  "this  silence  is 
terrible  ;  would  to  Heaven  her  rame,  if  no  more,  had  been  ment  oned!  ' 

A  profound  knowledge  of  xhe  human  heart  in  soise  of  its  most  mys- 
terious workings  is  obtained,  perhaps,  more  from  feeling  than  reflec- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  his  mother  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Clara 
in  the  valedictory  of  her  son,  spoke  volumes,  and  she  was  not  m'staken. 
The  same  keen  observer  noticed  with  dread  that  even  in  the  rwingsof 
mental  derangement,  Clara  had  never  pronounced  that  of  Clement, 
whilst  she  had  repeated  that  of  Romuald  Kholheim  with  the  utmost 
execration;  this  seeming  inconistency  the  couiiti;ss  clearly  divined.  It 
was  evident  that  Clara  blaKied  Rofiiuald  w  th  being  the  cause  of  the 
desertion.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that,,  in  this  secret  charge,  even 
the  prescien';e  of  love  v  as  mistaken. 

The  best  cure  for  a  wounded  mind  is  rapid  and  powerful  excitement, 
and  that  cure  was  alforded  to  the  residents  of  the  Castle  cf  Meyerfield. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Ckment,  the  intelligence 
reached  them  of  the  sanguinary  revolution  in  Poland. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1  794,  after  a  demi  war  of  two  years,  General 
Madalinski  raised  the  standard  against  the  Russians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warsaw  ;  traversed  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Poland,  met  Kosciuiko  at 
Cracow,  and  declared  open  war  with  Russia.  At  Cracow,  amid  acclaim- 
ing thousands,  Kosciusko  was,  on  March  24th,  1794,  declared  gene- 
ralissimo    The  whole  nation  was  in  flame. 

Amongst  the  young  heroes  who  accompanied  Madalinski,  were  Cle- 
ment Meyerfield  and  Romua'd  Kho  heim.  In  desperate  daring,  and 
surrounded  by  men  who  regarded  life  as  a  mere  secondary  obje.  t,  it  was 
observed  by  every  one  that  Clement  was  chival  ic  to  a.  fauit ;  but  even 
the  caution  given  by  Madalinski  himself  was  disregarded 

The  storm  at  Crac.vw  was  soon  followed  by  ar  other  at  Warsaw, 
"wHere,  in  the  night  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  April,  the  Russian 
garrison,  amounting  to  nearly  eight  tho  sand  men,  ptrmitied  them- 
selves to  be  surprised  by  the  inhabitan  s,  and  were  expelled  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  five  kundred  men. 

The  war  was  now  serious. y  ccramenced ;  Ko  ciusko,  well  seconded 
by  aa  enligh'ened  and  energetic  nobi  ity,  did  more,  perhaps,  than  was 
ever  done  in  anv  oilier  instance  under  such  adve  se  circumflances  ;  but 
the  effort  was  vain,  and  wor^e  th«n  destruciive  to  human  lite.  The 
energetic  Jasmski  an;!  Wielhorsiii  su>tainrd  the  doubtful  conflict  in 
Li  huania,  wh  1st  central  Poiand  was  inundated  with  blood  and  tears. 
The  campaign  was  de  u  tojy.  but  extreme  y  active.  J'lUfSia  jomed 
with  Russia,  and  towards  the  end  of  Aufiust  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
person,  with  forty  thousand  men,  invested  Warsav,^.  The  fate  of  the 
city  seemed  inevitable,  when,  in  the  nights  of  September  5th  and  6th, 
the  Prussians  broke  up  their  camp  and  rapidly  retreated  towards  Go-en. 

N<»w  occurred  one  of  those  mysterious  transactions  wh'ch  excite  at 
the  moment  astonishment,  and  even  s<upor.  The  spirit  of  insurrec  ion 
had  reached  Prussian  Poland,  and  broke  forth  at  JJan'zic,  Gosen,  Kaliz, 
and  Petrican,  These  revolutionary  movements  compel'ed  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  retreat  from  Warsaw. 

Yet  amid  these  irritating  scenes,  a'^d  with  their  son  a  distinguished 
volunteer  under  Kosciusko,  perfect  security  reigned  a  ound  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  MeyerJield.  An  un  een  hand  was  over  them.  Their 
exemption  from  all  inquiry  and  molestation  was  then,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  themselves 

The  retreat  of  the  Pius  ians  from  Warsaw,  to  far  from  aiding,  ruined 
the  Polish  cause.  The  Ei>ipre.<8  of  Russia  now  regarded  the  v/ar  in  Li- 
thuania and  central  Poland  as  her  own,  and  relieved  frcm  the  war  with 
Turkey,  tent  an  overwhelming  force  under  General  Suwarrow. 

Kosciusko,  In  a  dei^perate  attempt  to  pievent  t'  e  junction  of  the  two 
Russian  armies  und  r  Suwarrow  and  Hers"n,  attacked  the  latter  on  Oc- 
toiier  Iffth,  1794,  avd  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Around  their  general  fell,  or  were  made  prisoners,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  Poland. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  disastrous  day,  were  Clement  Meyerfield, 
and  a  sacred  band  of  othei  young  men,  who,  joining  Julien  Niemciwicz, 
Colonel  Zaydiltz,  and  several  other  brave  and  desperate  officers,  formed 
a  snaall  but  dreadful  column  of  cavalry,  which,  sur  ounding  Kosoiusko, 
charged  and  fell,  one  after  another,  not  one  ceding  a  step,  or  demanding 


quarter.  Many  were  beat  down  or  made  prisoners,  and  amongst  these 
was  the  illustrious  Kosciusko.  Clement  was  mingUd  and  lost  among  the 
uiidist  ngui  bed  s'ead. 

Well  might  one  cf  our  distinguished  poets  exclaim  over  the  field  of 
Macicieowice: — 

"  In  Vain,  alas !  in  Vain,  ye  gallant  few! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  voUey'd  thunder  flew  . 
Oh  J  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  nnie, 

rmatia,  fell,  unwept,  without  a  c  ime; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe ! 
Dropp'd  fr  <m  his  nerveless' grasp  the  shatte'i'd  spear, 
Clos'd  her  bright  Sye,  and  cu.b'd  her  high  career. 
Hope,  for  a-  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shiiek'd — as  Kosciusko  fell." 

On  a  wet  and  cold  evening,  the  17th  of  October,  1794,  the  seven- 
teenth day  after  the  fat- 1  battle  of  Macicieowice,  the  family  of  Meyerfield 
sat  silent,  each  indulging  their  own  dreary  leflections  ;  the  wretched 
and  bereaved  parents  brooding  over  their  blasted  hopes,  lor  already  had 
they  learned  that  their  son  lay  on  the  bed  of  death  with  Poland. 

Clara  Ismeana  maintained  that  mixture  of  desperate  fortitude  and 
exalted  sensibility  which  marks  the  conflict  of  nature  and  passion  against 
moral  and  religious  precepts. 

Thus  were  they  employed,  whilst  the  wind  and  ra'n  beat  a  tempest 
without,  one  object  employing  the  thoughts  of  all,  when  they  were  r<>used 
by  the  tread  of  horses  entering  the  court  yard,  and  a  moment  after  by 
the  entrance  of  Niphon,  the  Greek  servant  of  Clement,  and  with  him  a 
noble  but  venerable  man,  white  with  years. 

The  naturally  grave  and  steady  countenance  of  Niphon  expresssed- 
his  usual  respectful  but  manly  performance  of  his  duty,  when,  advancing, 
into  the  hnll,  he  introduced  Sergius  Veccus,  the  aged  stranger,  observing 
that  they  had  n  et  accidentally  at  Warsaw,  and  finding  each  destined  to 
the  same  place,  he,  Niphon,  performed  the  duty  of  guide.  The  garb 
of  the  faith  (ui  servitor  spoke  an  intelligible  language  to  the  mournful 
group  assembled.  *• 

As  soon  as  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  performed  to  the  aged 
stranger,  Niphon  produced  a  letter  frcm  Colonel  ZaydUtz,.countersigned 
by  General  Her.-^en,  and  again  by  the  Prussian  commander  at  Gnesna. 
This  letter  merely  stated  that  every  honour  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit,  was  paid  to  the  misguided  but  fallen  Clement  Meyerfield, 
and  concluding  by  a  pathetic  allusion  to  the  geneial  calamities  of  the 
times. 

Niphon  then  produced  a  ca>ket,  containing  a  very  valiiable  watch, 
a  present  to  CJen  ent  by  his  mother,  and  on  the  case  of  which  was  bee 
own  poitrait,  richly  embos  ed  and  set  round  with  brilliants,  and  with-it 
a  still  mo  e  c  stly  locket,  containing  some  of  the  hair  and  the  portraits 
of  the  count,  countess,  and  Clara. 

Thi>  tiinket  was  no  sooner  exposed,  than  a  scream  of  heart-broken 
despair  b;nst  from  the  countess, — 

"  My  son — n.y  son,  is  really  gone!  if  alive,  he  would  never  have 
parted  with  that  treasure  I" 

Tears  of  angu'>h  fell  from  tVe  count  as  he  gazed  tn  the  cnoe  expres- 
sive features  of  his  son.  Neither  tear  or  emotion  escaped  from  Clara  ; 
her  eyes  were  intensely  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  Clement,  which  hung  in 
the  hall. 

During  this  tide  of  painful  retrospect,  the  aged  stranger  sat  silent  and 
absorbed.  Niphon,  after  casting  a  look  of  respectful  sympathy  on  Ciaia, 
retired. 

Next  morning,  after  a  longinterview  between  Sergiti*  Veccus  and  the 
count,  both  tijgether  entered  the  breakfast  room.  The  visible  agitatioa 
of  the  count  alarmed  the  females,  who  dreaded  some  new  calamity; 
but  Clara,  earnestly  looking  a  moment  on  the  face  of  ihe  count,  cast  a 
penetrating  glance  on  the  stranger,  seemed  leflecting  a  moment,  and 
sprung  forward  exclaiming, — 

"  My  faMier— my  father !" 

It  was  the  father  of  Clara,  it  was  Sergius  Veccus  Phranza.  of  Ismeana. 
This  noble  Greek  of  Constantinople,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Roman  emperors,  and  ckc  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plianar,  having 
been  educated  at  Pa  is,  i  osse  s-^d  a  good  relative  knowledge  of  Europe. 
He  had  attended  a  relation,  one  of  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia,  and  was 
for  the  moment  invc.lved  in  the  common  revolutions  of  that  dependent 
and  dangerous  ofiice.  • 

Contracting  an  acquaintance  with,  and  friendship  for,  a  nobl^  Pole  at», 
Bucharest,  a  membe;  of  the  family  of  Sapieha,  and  related  to  that  oC, 
S<  Itan  and  Meyerfield,  led  to  the  destiny  of  Clara.  Apprised  by  a  fiietiiti 
at  Constantinople  of  the  approaching  change,  Ismeana  had  time  to  dis- 
pose of  his  child,  and  of  a  large  sum  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  destination  of  the  child  and  treasure  we  have  already  seen.  The 
father,  by  aid  of  a  friend  in  tie  divan,  escaped  the  storm,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Constantinople. 
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The  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  and  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  in- 
duced him  to  leave  his  daughter  in  Poland,  whilst,  influenced  by  a  de- 
sire to  preser\'e  his  immense  wealth,  he  coniinued  to  lead  a  piecarious 
life  at  the  Phanar. 

The  aflairs  of  Turkey  became  more  tranquil  after  the  death  of  Abdul 
Hamed,  in  1789,  and  the  peace  with  Austria  in  1791,  and  with  Russia 
in  1792.  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Selim  III,  we  e  disturbed  and 
menacing,  but  the  public  mind  becoming  more  calm,  Ismeana  was  en- 
couraged to  recall  his  only  child,  and  which  resolution  was  strengthened 
by  hearing  of  th<^  troubles  in  Poland. 

To  accomplish  this  sacred  wish,  he  obtained  a  hatti  sherifF,  and  letters 
from  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  ministers,  at  Constantinople, 
and  travelling  by  the  route  of  Bucharest,  Jassi,  Kaminiec,  Lemburg, 
and  Warsaw,  reached  Rauwitz  and  the  castle  of  Meyerfield  as  we 
have  seen. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  depict  the  desolation  spread  round  the 
castle  of  Meyerfield  when  it  was  knowH  that  the  second  bereavement 
must  be  added  to  the  first.  All  that  constitutes  the  chain,  the  sacred 
tie  between  parents  and  cliildren  united  the  count  and  countess  with 
their  ward. 

It  is  a  most  happy  organization  of  our  nature,  that  the  excess  of 
suffering  superinduces  forgetfulness  of  self;  and  it  was  in  obedience  to 
one  of  the  highest  laws  of  human  life,  that  three  persons,  between  whom 
the  most  tender  affection  existed,  were  separated,  with  no  hope  of  ever 
meeting  again  on  earth;  and  who,  when  thus  parting,  cast  upon  each 
other  a  tearless,  a  last,  a  heart  rending  gfz-,  >-carcely  breathms  adieu! 

The  battle  of  Maceioewice,  and  the  capture  of  Kosciu^co  and  his  brave 
companions  in  arms,  closed  all  serious  resistance  against  the  Russians 
in  Poland.  The  fervid  and  generous  lasinghi  pesished  in  a  redoubt 
near  Praga. 

In  reality,  all  attempts  of  the  Poles,  after  that  decisive  day,  was  the 
madness  of  desperation,  an  idle  waste  of  human  life.  Pi'aga  was  stormed 
on  November  4th,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  involved  wirh  the  garrison 
in  a  common  massacre.  The  next  day  Waisaw  surrendered  by  cnpitu- 
Jation.  The  wrecks  of  the  different  Polish  cups  laid  down  their  arms, 
whilst  those  of  the  nob  lity  who  were  obnoxious  to  a  victorious  enemy[ 
or  who,  stung  by  generous  indigBation,  no  longer  regarded  Poland  as 
their  country,  fled  to  foreign  chmes. 

Every  slumbering  tope  gradually  expired.  The  peace  of  Basil,  April 
5,  1795.  between  France  and  Prussia,  was  signed  without  containing 
the  name  of  Poland. 

Events  now  rapidly  followed  each  other  of  the  mo^t  irnportant  con- 
sequences to  all  Europe.  Whilst  preparations  were  making  for  the  third 
aad  last  partition  of  Poland,  the  Empress  of  Russia  compelled  Stanislas 
to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Poland,  25th  November,  1795. 

Surrounded  by  generals  of  the  first  order.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  rose, 
anil  the  eagles  of  Austria  cowered  before  him.  After  a  series  of  vic- 
tories, this  young  conqueror  dictated  the  pea-;e  of  Campo-Formio,  the 
17th  October,  1797,  in  which  the  frontiers  of  France  were  extended  to 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Cisalpine  republic  formed  in  northern  Italy,  but 
Poland  was  arjain  forgotten. 

The  previous  yea-,  November  17th,  the  arch  enemy  of  Poland,  Cathe- 
rine II.,  had  closed  her  long  and  successful  reign,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  her  only  son,  the  naturally  generous  but  misguided  Paul. 
The  successor  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick  William  II.,  lived 
only  to  hear  read  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ca.r.po  Formio ;  he  died 
the  17th  of  November,  1  79  7.  By  a  singular  caprico  of  human  fortune, 
Poland  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  France  now  placed  the  terror  of 
Europe. 

In  the  list  of  evpatriated  Poles,  very  few  families  had  so  severely 
suffered  as  that  of  Labanoff  Kholheim.  Similar  to  that  of  Count  Meyer- 
fi«ld,  the  family  of  Kh»lheira  were  enclosed  in  Prussian  Poland,  by  the 
division  of  1  7  72  ;  but  having  an  estate  near  Warsaw,  removed  there, 
rod  was  enveloped  by  the  revolution  of  1794.  Romuald,  like  almost 
tvery  other  young  Palish  nobleman  of  that  time,  became  deeply  imbue* 
with  that  patriotic  spirit  which  led  to  efr.-rts  so  destruc  ive  to  them- 
lelves  and  relauons.  Labanoff  Kholheim  was  a  Nuncio  in  the  Diet 
who  forn;ed  the  consfitution  of  1791  ;  voted  for  it,  and  sp  ,ke  for  it, 
and  yet  expressed  his  opinion  to  a  few  confidential  friends,  that  the  in- 
strument c',uld  not  be  carried  into  effect.  This  pre  cience  s-avcd  the 
Kholheim  fami  y  from  utter  rum,  as  the  father,  dreading  the  future,  re- 
mitted large  sums  of  m?ney  to  th^  bank.s  of  London  and  Venice. 

(To  be  covtinued  in  our  next.) 


ABsewcE.— If  a  lover  shon'd  say,  '«  How  much  must  my  absence 
from  you  cost  me— how  trdious  will  the  hours  seem,"  this  signifies  pre- 
rt««ly  "  If  I  wa4  always  With  you,  my  sBock  of  fine  spr-eches  would  s6on 
be  exhausted,  I  shou  d  have  nothing  now  to  say  to  you;  but  a«  it  is 
^ben  you  see  me  again  you  will  like  me  the  better."  ' 


THE  BLTND  MAN'S  LAMENT. 

They  tell  me  that  the  earth  is  fair, 

The  sky  a  beauteous  blue  ; 
That  myriad  stars  do  glitter  there, 

Of  bright  and  lustrous  hue ; 
That  flowers  deck  each  fertile  plain, 

Most  lovely  when  descried  J 
The  sight  ot  which,  while  others  gain, 

Alas  !  to  me's  denied. 

They  tell  me  that  the  genial  sun 

Majestically  doth  rise; 
And  that  at  eve,  when  day  has  ran. 

And  twilight  faintly  dies, 
He  sinks  below  the  western  sky, 

Arid  throws  a  parting  gleam, 
As  though  he  fain  would  bid  the  eye 

A  kind  and  fair  good  e'en- 

They  tell  me  that  the  moon,  when  night 

Has  thrown  around  her  veil. 
Pours  down  her  soft  and  mellow  light 

On  silent  hill  and  dale  ; 
That  starry  lamps  above,  too;  peep 

From  out  the  r  golden  spheres y 
While  tired  nature  seeais  to  sieef , 

So  tranquil  she  appears. 

Tli^y  tell  me  of  the  red,  red  rose. 

The  vi'let's  modest  blue  ; 
And  that  each  flower  doth  disclose 

A  beauty  sweet  to  view; 
'fi»  true  their  fragrance  yields  delight, 
,  But  oh  !  how  sad  my  fate, 
I  cannot  see  their  colours  bright, 

Nor  on  their  hues  dilate. 

Th^y  tell  me,  tOi,  that  she  to  wfitjfe 

I'Ve  vow'd  to  love  through  Iffe, 
Is  fair  to  view  as  flowefs  bloom,-— 

A  dear  and  beauteous  wife  ; 
I  know,  right  well,  that  she  is  Hrid,- 

Arid  that  is  all  to  me ; 
And  that  she  sobibes  her  fiarfnef  Blind, -ii" 

Sweet  guardian  aflge!  she. 

They  tell  me  that  my  little  child 

Is  also  fair  to  view. 
And  that  her  eye?,  e'er  beaming  R^ld, 

Are  of  a  heavenly  blue; 
Her  voice  is  soft,  I  know,  and  dear 

To  me  whose  sight's  denied  ; 
And  yet  it  often  brings  a  tear. 

When  she  is  by  my  side. 

But  on  her  I  shall  never  gaze, 

Nor  catch  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  her,  my  little  one,  whose  days 

Are  as  a  pleasing  dream; 
Ah,  no !  these  cruel  lids  are  fast. 

And  darkness  veils  each  day; 
But  God  will  grint  my  prayer  at  las"^. 

And  light  me  to  the  gay. 

Then  what's  this  gaudy  earth  to  me  ? 

Or  sky,  with  stars  so  bright, 
Or  flow'rs,  so  rich,  and  fa-r  to  see. 

Or  moon,  with  mel.ow  light: 
Bereft  of  sight,  I  cannot  view 

Their  beauties;  but  to  me 
A  blank  i-*  all  their  splendid  hud, 

A  blank  their  bi'illiancy. 


H,  3.  tgv^tft. 


Beauty. — Socrates  calls  it  a  short  lived  tyranny  ;  FlJtto,  thepffvllfgi 
of  nature;  Theophrastus,  a  mute  eloquence  ;  Diogenes,  the  »i6sf  f^fcT- 
ble  letter  of  recommendation  ;  Carneades,  a  que^n  wifHdfit  s6Idi^f§- 
Theocritus,  a  serpent  co-ered  with  flowers  ;  Bion,  i  good  that  ddfes  hot 
belong  to  the  pos  essor,  because  it  is  impossible  to  give  onself  beSfity 
or  to  preserve  it.  After  this  most  learned  display  of  quotiiflfift*,  ilt 
bristled  with  Greek  names,  may  by  added  the  deftnftidn  6T  i  mm  Sid- 
dern  dutbor,  who  calls  it  a  baft  that  as  often  citches  the  Ihm  as  ffit> 
fish. 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

CHAPTER  CLXXXV. 

THE  BITTER  REPENTANCE.  HOPES  OF  L^FE.  THE  WILD  APPEAL 

OF   MARGARET  TO  ALICE  HOME. 

The  poison  which  had  been  prepared  by  George  Home,  and  given  to 
Margaret  as  a  last  resource  to  use  in  case  all  other  means  should  fail 
in  preventing  the  union  between  Horace  Singleton  and  Alice,  was  not 
so  sudden  in  its  effects  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  bitterness  of  ap- 
proaching death  to  be  fully  present  to  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
pangs  which  precede  dissolution. 

When  the  wretched  victim  of  misguided  passions  had  drank  off  the 
contents  of  the  glass  that  had  death  within  its  small  circumference, 
and  had,  as  we  have  recorded,  fallen  heavily  to  the  floor  of  her  apart- 
inelit!  but,  like  the  sudden  weakness  that  had  oppressed  Horace  Single- 
ton, and  unnerved  him  when  he  thought  himself  poisoned,  Margaret 
Mt  mora  from  the  mental  conviction  that  she  had  taken  poison,  than 
from  the  suddenness  of  its  effect  on  her  physical  structure. 

A  partial  kind  of  swoon  came  over  her,  which  she  at  first  mistook 
for  death,  and  resigned  herself  to  hoping  that  she  was  so  sliding,  as  it 
were,  from  the  world,  with  scarce  a  pang ;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  mental  shock  which  bad  produced  the  partial  in- 
sensibility subsided,  and  with  it  its  effects ;  she  found  herself  recover- 
ing, instead  of  sinking,  and  the  conviction  then  came  over  her,  in  all 
its  horror,  that  the  poison  had  still  to  have  its  effects,  and  that  she  was 
doomed  to  a  lingering  death  from  some  drug  that  might  inflict  upon 
her  much  agony,  ere  it  quite  subdued  the  springs  of  life. 

Slowly  she  rose,  shuddering,  to  her  feet.  She  wrung  her  hands  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  despair. 

"  Oh,  God — oh,  God  !"  she  ejaculated ;  "  1  had  hoped  ere  now  to  have 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  Why  was  not  this  potion  quick  in  its 
effects  ?  Am  I  doomed  to  wait  the  process  of  a  slow  poison  Oh  ! — 
horror — horror — horror  I  What  a  tate  is  this  !  Where,  now,  is  my  re- 
venge? To  what  an  awful  consuramatiun  have  I  brought  it.  What 
suffering  may  I  have  yet  to  endure.  Stay !  Is  there  no  method  of 
hastening  the  catastrophe  for  which  I  wait  ?  Is  death  only  to  be  pro- 
duced by  poison  ?  Have  I  nerve  to  use  steel  ?— dare  I  ?  Oh,  Heaven  ! 
this  racking  pain — my  head  !    Help — help — help!    Spare  me  !" 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  her  face  assumed  the  very  hue  of  death 
itself;  the  poison  had  commenced  its  insidious  attack  upon  her  system. 
How  long  it  would  take  ere  it  succeeded  in  parting  the  body  from  the 
soul,  or  what  mental  agony  it  might  produce,  remained  yet  to  be  seen 
• — yet  to  be  endured,  and  the  thought  nearly  drove  Margaret  to  positive 
madness.  She  glared  round  her  with  a  despairing,  horrible  expression 
that  would  have  terrified  the  stoutest  heart.  She  spoke,  and  her  voice 
was  hideously  changed  ;  it  partook  half  of  a  scream,  half  of  a  smo- 
thered cry,  such  as  might  arise  from  some  one  in  the  last  agony  of  a 
death  from  violence. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?"  she  said.  "  If  there  be  a  Heaven,  has  it  the 
boundless  mercy  it  is  said  to  have.  Save  me — save  me !  Let  me  live 
— oh  !  let  me  live  !  The  love  of  life  comes  strongly  on  me.  I  am  con- 
tent to  suffer,  but  grant  me  existence.  Oh !  I  am  too  young  to  die. 
Even  yet  there  may  be  a  future,  not  full  of  agony.  I  can  attempt  to 
rfxtone.for  the  past,  and  the  attempt  shall  seem  gracious  and  good  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Omnipotence  I  have  so  often  denied,  but  whose  existence 
and  greatness  come  upon  me  at  this  dread  hour  with  an  awlul  force  of 
conviction,  I  cannot  withstand.  Pardon — pardon.  Let  me  live,  that  I 
may  move  Heaven  with  p  ayer.  Life — life — life  is  all  I  ask.  Help — 
Alice — Horace — help — help  !    Save  me — oh,  save  me  yet !" 

She  staggered  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  with  great  difl[iculty 
succeeded  in  unlocking  it;  then  with  wild  and  frantic  gestures  she 
jushed  out  on  to  the  landing,  and  made  her  way,  more  from  impulse 
than  reflection,  towards  Alice's  apartment. 

It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  Alice  had  just  left  the  library  in  obe- 
dience to  Horace's  solicitations  to  attire  herself  for  leaving  the  house 
with  him — that  house  which  no  longer  could  be  a  pleasant  abode  for 
her — and  she  was  in  her  own  rcom,  hastily  throwing  a  cloak  over  her 
shoulders,  when  the  door  was  violently  flung  open,  and  Margaret,  pre- 
senting an  aspect  truly  terrifying,  made  her  appearance. 

Alice  at  once  imagined  that  after  she,  Margaret,  had  been  so  signally 
defeated  in  taking  the  life  of  Horace  Singleton,  she  had  now  couie-in 
the  height  of  her  passion,  smarting  with  disappointment,  to  wreak  some 
horrible  vengeance  upon  her.  Involuntarily,  then,  the  scream  burst 
from  Alice's  lips  which  had  so  alarmed  Horace  Singleton ;  but,  before 


he  could  reach  her,  Alice  became  more  calm,  and  aware  ef  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

Margaret  sank  on  her  knees  in  the  doorway;  she  raised  her  hancis  in 
a  supplicating  attitude,  and  her  lips  moved  fur  about  half  a  minute 
without  producing  an  articulate  sound  ;  then  by  a  great  effort,  in  a 
strange,  unearthly  voice,  she  spoke. 

»"  Alice — Alice,"  she  said,  "  you  who  I  have  injured — you  against 
whose  peace  I  have  jilotted  night  and  day — to  you  I  appeal  in  the 
abasement  of  my  misery — in  the  climax  of  my  despair.  Save  me — 
save  me !" 

"  Gracious  Heavens!"  cried  Alice,  "what  mean  you?" 

"Poison — poison — poison  !"  shrieked  Margaret.  "I — I  have  taken 
poison.  Already  fierce,  fiery  pangs  run  through  my  brain.  I  am  dying 
— dying.  Help — help !  Can  no  one  save  me  ?  Oh  !  give  me  water — 
water." 

Alice  was  so  shocked  by  this  sudden  avowal,  that  for  a  short  time  she 
was  deprived  of  all  power  of  action,  and  could  only  gaze  upon  the 
terror-stricken  countenance  of  Margaret  with  almost  an  equal  expres- 
sion of  dismay.  When  she  did  recover  suflSciently  to  speak,  her  first 
words  were, — 

"  Horace — Horace — Horace." 

She  was  heard  by  Singleton  as  he  was  rapidly  ascending  the  stair- 
case, and  he,  fancying  immediately  that  some  danger  was  besetting 
Alice,  increased  his  speed,  until  he  rushed,  frantic  and  excited,  into  the 
apartment,  scarcely  bestowing  one  glance  upon  the  prostrate  form  of 
Margaret  at  the  door. 

"  Alice — Alice,"  he  cried.  "  My  Alice,  my  wife,  what  mean  these 
cries?    Good  God,  what  has  happened?" 

"  Oh,  Horace — Horace!"  exclaimed  Alice,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  "  Look  at  Margaret.  Look  at  Margaret — look  at  her,  she  has 
taken  poison." 

"  Poison  1" 

"  Yes,  she  swears  it." 

"  Help — help — help.  Oh,  save  me,"  screamed  Margaret,  "  what 
pangs  assail.  This  is  hell— save  me — save  me,  Horace  Singleton — 
Alice  Home,  you  who  I  have  striven  to  injure,  1  now  implore  to  aid  me." 

Horace  clasped  his  hands,  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  God  of  Heaven,  what  a  fearful  sight  is  this !  Alice — Alice,  be 
calm.    What  human  aid  can  do  for  this  unhappy  creature  shall  be  done." 

He  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  called  loudly  for  help, 
and  his  voice  brought  several  of  the  servants  in  great  haste  to  the  spot. 

"  Go  to  the  nearest  medical  man,"  he  cried.  "  Get  medical  assist- 
ance immediately,  Margaret  Home  has  taken  poison.  Quick — quick, 
she  may  yet  be  saved." 

Several  of  the  domestics  hastened  to  obey  his  orders,  and  he,  him- 
self, stooping  over  Margaret,  who  still  knelt  by  the  threshold  of  Alice's 
room,  screaming,  strove  to  raise  her  to  her  feet. 

Reason  now  appeared  to  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  deserted  her,  and, 
interspersed  with  fearful  cries,  she  spoke  strangely  and  incoherently. 

"  Horace  Singleton," she  said,  "Horace,  save  me,  I  am  yours — yours 
only — take  me.  A  fire  is  in  my  brain;  what  fiends  are  those  that  gibe 
me  '!  Away — away.  Father — father  ;  you  have  been  no  father  to  me. 
What  have  you  taught  me  but  revenge.  Away— away.  I  cannot  love 
you.  No — no.  Alice — Alice,  can  you  yet  forgive.  Poison — poison — 
poison  !" 

She  relapsed  into  happy  insensibilify,  and,  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
the  scene,  Horace  raised  her  face  fron-.  the  landing,  and  laid  her  gently 
on  a  couch  in  Alice's  room. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  he  said.  "  See  the  end  of  unbridled  passion,  and  an 
unholy  thirst  for  vengeance  for  fanc'ed  Avrongs." 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  !  '  said  Alice. 

The  trance  of  Margaret  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  same  pain 
that  had  for  a  moment  overcame  the  brain,  roused  it  again  to  a  sense  of 
the  horrors  of  its  situation,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  she  screamed  alou'l. 

Alice  knelt  down  by  the  Side  of  a  chair,  and  striving  io  shut  out 
from  her  ears  tte  terrible  shrieks  of  M?rgaret,  she  prayed  tervently  to 
Heaven  for  n  ercy  on  the  wretched  creature  who  had  been  brought,  by 
misguided  passimis,  to  such  an  awful  state. 

Horace  Singleton  was  compelled  to  hold  forcibly  Margaret  on  the  sofa, 
or,  in  her  agony,  she  would  have  sprang  from  it,  and  probably  killed 
herself  at  once  down  the  stone  staircase  ;  she  struggled  violently  with 
him,  and  his  own  agitation  was  immense.  Oh,  how  anxiously  he 
looked  and  awaited  for  the  arrival  of  .assistance,  and  when,  at  length, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  feet  upon  the  staircase,  he  ejaculated,  spon-i 
taneously  and  fervently, — 

"  Thank  God — they  come — they  come." 

In  another  moment  several  of  the  servants  entered  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  a  medical  man,  who  looked  about  him  amazed  for  a  moment,i 
not  knowing  who  he  was  called  upon  in  such  frantic  haste  to  attend. 

"  Here,"  cried  Horace,  "  here,"  pointing  to  Margaret.    "  She  . 
poisoned  herself." 
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"  Poison.    Ah  !  what  has  she  taken  i" 
"Help— help — help  1"  screamed  Margaret. 
"  I  know  not,"  said  Horace. 

The  surgeon  hastily  mixed  in  a  glass  of  water  a  po^verful  emetic,  and 
placed  it  to  the  lips  of  Margaret. 

She  became  at  that  moment  a  little  calmer,  and  gently,  but  firmly, 
pushed  aside  the  proffered  draught.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  face 
of  Horace  Singleton  ;  but  they  had  a  strange  colour,  as  if  some  filmy 
substance  was  drawn  over  them.  Her  cheeks  had  fallen,  and  hard  lines 
appeared  in  her  face,  as  if  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  done  their  work 
upon  the  countenance  in  less  than  that  number  of  minutes. 

She  wning  her  hands,  and  groaned  deeply  before  8h«  spoke,  and 
then  she  said,— 

"  Horace — Horace — Horace,  forgive — forgive." 

"  I  do — from  my  soul." 

"  Pray — for — me — and,  Alice  " 

"  Yes — yes.    God  help  you.  Yes." 

"  I — I — am  dying.  I  now  see  with  a  clearer  light — a  light  from 
Heaven,  surely.  I  have  been  very — very  much  mistaken.  God  for- 
give him  who  has  led  me  to  this — my  own  father.  Horace,  where  are 
you  ?" 

"  Here — here,  Margaret." 

"  Try  to  drink  this,"  said  the  surgeon. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  again  pushed  the  glass  from  her  lips. 

"  It  is — very  dark,"  she  murmured,  "  very  dark.  Alice — Horace — 
God — bless  you  both." 

With  a  faint  sigh  she  lay  back  upon  the  couch.  Then  she  raised  her 
arms,  and  her  mouth  broke  into  a  smile — with  a4>ainful  effort  she  spoke 
once  more.    It  was  but  a  word — 

"  Forgiven." 

Margaret  was  dead. 

There  was  silence  in  that  chamber  for  some  few  moments,  and  then 
even  Horace  could  not  control  his  tears.  They  flowed  freely,  and  were 
not  even  checked,  when  Alice  rose,  and  threw  herselt  into  his  arms, 
saying,— 

"  Horace,  God  will  forgive  her.  She  was  penitent  ere  her  spirit  fled, 
she  will  find  mercy  in  Heaven  yet." 

CHAPTER  CLXXXVr. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  AVBNGER.  THE  EXPLANATION. —  THE  RESOLVE. 

—  THE  PURSUIT. 

The  house  of  Sir  Charles  Home  had  now  become  tenfold  more  hor- 
rible to  both  Alice  and  Horace  Singleton  ;  but  how  could  they  now 
leave  until  the  proper  authorities  had  taken  due  cognizance  of  the  awful 
proceedings  that  had  taken  place  in  it. 

"  Alice,"  said  Horace,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  this  is  a  terrible 
icene." 

"  Terrible,  indeed,  Horace.  May  we  never  see  such  another.  What 
can  be  done?" 

"  This  lady,  then,  has  commi  ted  suicide,  has  she  ?  '  remarked  the 
surgeon. 

"  We  know  no  more  than  you  do  on  that  head,"  replied  Horace  Sin- 
gleton, "  as  far  as  our  actual  knowledge  goes  ;  but  we  much  fear  that 
it  was  not  accident  that  has  brought  her  to  this  terrible  end." 

"  I  should  advise,  th'jn,  that  this  room  be  carefully  locked  up,  and 
no  one  have  access  to  the  bodyunt'l  after  a  coroner's  inquest  shall  have 
been  held.    Who  is  the  lady  ?"  . 

"  Her  name  is  Margaret  Home." 

At  this  moment  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the  street-door  arrested 
the  attention  of  every  one,  and  filled  Alice  with  new  alarm. 

"  Horace,"  she  cried,  a-*  she  clung  to  his  arm,  *'  what  an  awful 
evening  is  this.    Some  new  shock  now  is  perhaps  in  store  for  us." 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  dearest.  Firm  in  our  faith  to  each  other  nothing 
can  shork  us  much  but  through  our  sympathies.  Hark !  some  one 
comes." 

At  this  instant  Salmon  rushed  into  the  room,  breathless  with  haste, 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  He's  coming — he's  coming  !" 
"  Who — who?"  cried  Horace. 

"  The  conjuror.  He's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  I  know  he  is.  Catch 
Wm  now  he's  here.  He's  a-coming.  Don't  let  him  go  again.  He's  a 
*«d  'un,  I  know  he  is." 

"Who  is  this?"  cried  Horace.  "  Be  more  explicit,  Salmon.  Tell 
mt  the  name  of  this  person." 

"  Why,  my  own  opinion  is  that  Old  Scratch  is  about  the  proper  name, 
bnt — a-hem  !" 

Salmon  retreated  to  the  further  end  of  the  room  as  the  door  opened, 
■nd  George  Home  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

He  glanced  round  him  for  an  instant  as  if  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
awwe  of  who  was  in  the  apartment ;  and  he  did  see  all  the  persons 


there,  with  the  exception  of  her  who  had  ceased  to  be  one  among  the 
living.  Alice  and  Horace  stood  accidentally  in  such  a  position  as  to 
hide  the  couch  upon  which  lay  the  still  form  of  Margaret. 

Then  with  his  gentle  bride  still  clinging  to  him,  and  her  face  blanched 
with  terror,  on  account  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place,  and  the 
awful  spectacle  that  was  in  that  room,  Horace  Singleton  advanced  a 
step  or  two  and  confronted  the  stern  mysterious  being  who  had  brought 
such  misery  into  that  mansion — forced  its  proprietor  to  fly  from  his 
home  andencestry,  and  brought,  by  the  influence  of  his  evil  counsels, 
one  to  a  fiightful  death  who  he  had  all  along  fancied  he  was  securing 
effectually. 

There  was  a  look  of  calm  determination  on  the  face  of  Horace  Single- 
ton which  showed  that  he  was  resolved  to  fathom,  if  possible,  the  mys- 
tery connected  with  that  strange  man  who  had  claimed  such  rights  and 
immunities  in  Sir  Charles  Home's  house,  and  who,  to  all  appearance, 
had  now  come  either  fraught  with  food  for  fresh  mischief,  or  to  exult 
over  that  he  had  already  produced. 

George  Home  then  came  a  few  steps  further  into  the  room,  and  fold- 
ing his  arms,  he  fixed  his  keen  glittering  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of 
Horace,  while  a  triumphant  curl  of  his  lips  showed  that  he  considered 
he  had  achieved  some  great  triumph,  or  was  about  to  achieve  one  by 
some  roaster  stroke  of  policy  he  had  even  then  and  there  to  practise. 

Horace  spoke  fir(t,  and  his  words  were  brief  but  energetic. 

"  Nameless  intruder,"  he  said,  "  by  what  right  dare  you  thus  unan- 
nounced and  unwelcome,  force  yourself  here  ?" 

"  Unannounced  and  unwelcomed,  am  I  ?"  said  George  Home.   "  Well, 
be  it  so.    Let  me  ask  you  by  what  right  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?" 
A  right  deputed  to  me  by  the  master  of  this  house." 

*'  Irdeed  !" 

"  Yes ;  I  staad  here  now  as  the  representative  of  Sir  Charles  Home, 
while  I  choose  to  remain  within  these  walls,  and  again  I  demand  your 
name  and  business  here." 

Perhaps  you  fancy  your  claim  to  the  distinction  of  braving  me  rests 
upon  the  fact  of  your  marriage  with  Alice  Home  ? — be  married.  1  can 
read  the  stars — be  married,  Horace  Singleton.  There  are  nia'ignant 
planets  hovering  about  you.  A  something  may  yet  occur  to  place  a 
fathomless  abyss  between  you  and  that  trembling  girl  now  clinging  to 
you." 

"  I  despise  your  prophecies." 

"  Ay !    Then  I  do  not  think  you  will  live  long." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Horace,  "  but  you  were  cognisant  of  a  de- 
sign against  my  life  which  has  this  day  most  signally,  by  Heaven's 
mercy,  failed.  Your  own  words  will  go  lar  to  criminate  you,  and, 
although  had  it  been  necessary,  I  might  have  extended  the  hand  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness  to  one  who  I  much  fear  has  been  your  dupe,  I 
am  not  so  iticlined  as  regards  yourself,  and  I  shall  not  part  with  you 
but  into  the  hands  of  the  police." 

"  An  attempt  against  your  life— failed  !  You— you  a'e  surely 
dreaming  ?" 

"  I  would  I  were." 

"  Come  a-^ay,  Hoi-acc — come  away,"  whispered  Alice.  "  Leave  this 
house,  and  all  it  contains.  Enter  into  no  contention  with  that  man. 
Oh  !  come  away — come  away." 

"  Nay,  fear  nothing,  Alice.  This  man  is  quite  innoxious  I  am  con- 
vinced, when  once  met  with  a  bold  front.  He  may  acquire  an  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  those  who  will  give  it  to  him,  and  when  the  mind 
has  received  shocks,  and  the  spirits  are  dulled,  he  may  become  powerful 
and  dangerous  ;  but  not  so  to  us, — we  can  despise  and  prosecute  the 
charlatan  who  has  done  so  much  mischief,  and  would  fain  do  more." 

"  Fool  !"  said  George  Home,  quickly.  "  Vou  krrow  not  what  you 
say  ;  but  my  business  is  not  with  you." 

"  It  must  and  shall  be  with  me  !"  cried  Horace.  Then  turning  to 
Rome  of  the  wondering  domestics  who  were  thronging  the  doorway,  un- 
certain Ahether  their  presence  was  required  or  not,  he  said, — 

"  Fetch  me  a  constable,  quickly.  I  will  try  if  a  police  magistrate 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  this  adventurer,  no  doubt,  for 
the  worst  purposes,  has  st'iven  to  wrap  around  liinr." 

"  Stay  !"  cried  George  Home,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  Stay,  I  com.- 
mand  you.  This  house  and  all  it  contains  is  mine — mine  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  Sir  Charles  Home,    'Tis  I  am  master  here." 

"  You,"  I  aid  Alice,     you  ?" 

"  Yes,  lady.  And  if  you  are  not  yet  married  to  that  compound  of 
coxcombery  and  impertinence  by  your  side,  I  am  willing  to  ofler  you  the 
same  accommodation  here  that  has  !>een  vouchsafed  to  Margaret  Home." 

To  this,  Alice  made  no  reply,  and  Horace  was  checked  by  her,  or  a 
very  i^ssionate  one  would  have  come  from  his  lips.  Gco  ge  Home 
then  drew  a  chair  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment  and  sat  down 
glancing  round  him  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  Where,"  he  said,  "  is  Sir  Charles  ?  His  presence  here  at  this  time 
is  quite  essential,  duly  to  install  me  in  my  new  possessions.  Besides, 
there  is  a  gentlemai)  below  who  wishes  to  see  him  most  particularly." 
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"  To  see  my  father?"  said  Alice.  ,     ,  ,  /.-j 

"  Yes  ladj^  your  father.  Yon  hot-headed  yodng  fool  by  your  ^ide 
talked  0  a  constable  some  few  moments  since  T^^^^  ^^.^^ 
in  the  hall  but  he  comesfor  the  late  owner  of  this  house,  and  all  its  ght- 
tedr  g  conte„ts-not  the  present.  Wh«e  is  Sir  Cb.ri^s  ?  He  ts  most 
particularly  wanted.  Seek  him  some  of  you-Were  he  hidden  fathom 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  he  should  not  escape  me. 

'P/f  you  have  power  to  harm  hite,"  said  Horace,  "  he  is  beyond  your 

George  Home  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  ifl  a  shri^kitig  tone,  he  cried,- 
"  Dead— dead!    Is  he  dead?"  . 
"  No  •  but  he  has  left  England,  so  the  constable  who  you  say  is  here 
ma?  be  considered  as  perfectly  at  leisure  to  take  charge  of  you.'  _ 

"  A  lie  !  a  lie  !  to  secure  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  crimes, 
said  George.    "  The  bouse  shall  be  sea  ched-aye,  it  shall  be  pulled 
brick  from  bric^  but  we  will  find  him.    What  hO  !  below  there  . 
"  Th?.nlc  Heaven !"  said  Alice. 
You  thank  Heaven  ?"  interrupted  George  Home.  "  For  what  ?^  that 
it  has  united  you  to  a  puppy  and  that  your  father  will  be  hanged  ? 

"  This  is  insufierablc,"  said  Horace.  "  If  there  really  be  a  constable 
here,  he  shall  quickly  rid  this  house  of  your  most  odious  intrusion 

The  officer  who  had  come  with  George  Home,  in  order  to  arrest  Sit 
Charles,  now  made  his  appearance,  h.ving  been  ''^S^S^^'^XlrZ 
search  for  the  baronet  in  the  lower  part  of  the  premises.  He  glanced 
around  him  when  he  came  into  the  room,  saying,— 

«•  Is  Sir  Charles  Home  here _  ,  -  ..   -       ,    ,  * 

"  You  speaTc  of  my  father,"  cried  Alice  ;  "  ^tid  ate  you,  and  what 
want  YOU  with  him  V  ,  , '  *  y  • 

"  I  am  a  police  officer,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  ha^e  a  wartalit  {o  ap- 
prehend Sir  Charles  Home." 
"  For  what?    For  what?" 
"  Murder." 

"  Murder!'  echoed  Alice  arid  Horace  in  a  breath. 

"Yes,"  cried  George  Heme,  "for  murder!  He  will. expiate  his 
crimes  yet  upon  a  scaffold.  The  time  has  come  when  all  his  ill  gotten 
possessions  reverting  to  their  more  rightful  owner,  leave  him  not  as  he 
was  a  beggar,  but  a  man  stained  with  su^h  crimes  as  shall  make  even 
all  in  any  way  connected  wini  him,  crimson  with  shame  to  hear  his 
name  pronounced.  Sea  ch  the  house.  Leave  not  a  room  unexplored— 
I  do  not  believe  in  his  absence.  He  is  hidmg  here.  D)ag  him  to  a 
prison— Alice  Home,  your  father  is  a  murderer— orie  who  has  dipped 
his  hands  in  hurr.an  gore.  Those  saime  hands  that  have  fondled  you. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  what  think  you  of  him  now,  and  what  pangs  will  pass 
through  your  heart  when  you  hear  of  his  death  of  infatny." 

"  Man  or  devil,. who  are  you?"  said  Horace. 

"  My  name  is  George  Home  !" 

(To  be  cantinufd  in  our  nestt.) 


Sir  W.  Staikes,  Lord  Mayor.— It  is  well  known,  and  we  mention 
the  circumstance  to  his  honour,  that  this  gentleman  was  originally  a 
common  labouring  bricklayer,  and  we  mention  the"  subject  in  o  der  to 
iniroduce  an  anecdote  with  it,  which  the  worthy  magistrate  often  re- 
peated with  great  sati:- faction  and  delight.  In  the  humble  station  we 
have  ment^ned,  he  happened,  at  a'very  early  age,  to  be  employed  in 
repairing  the  Parsonage-house  at  the  bridge.  Going  up  the  ladder  one 
day  with  his  hod  and  mortar,  he  was  a:ccosted  by  the  parson's  wife,  who 
told  him  she  had  had  a  very  extraordiuary  dieam.  She  told  him  that 
she  had  dreamed  he  would  one  day  become  Lord  ]\layor  of  London  ! 
Astonished  at  Kuch  a  prophecy,  Staines  co\ild  only  scratch  his  head, 
and  thank  her  honour  for  thinking  of  such  a  vast  promotion.  He  said 
he  had  neither  money  or  friend^,  and,  in  short,  the  business  of  the 
dream  was  only  cons  dered  as  dreams  ought  to  be,  and  was  very  soon 
forgotten.  The  parson's  wife,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  turned 
from  her  prosnostications,  and  the  dream  had  evidently  left  a  great  im- 
pression; her  mind  was  bcint  on  young  Staines,  and  lord  mayor  he 
should  be.  Acc  rdincly  the  same  dream  occurred  again,  and  the  same 
communicat  on  repeated  to  him,  that  he  was  born  to  be  lord  mayor 
The  matter  thus  passe  1  cfT,  and  young  S'ainea  left  the  Parsoiiage  house 
at  Uxbridge  with  no  other  impression  than  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown,  and  the  notice  that  had  been  taken  of  him.  It  w-^s  not  until 
Mr  Staines  became  sheriff  of  London  that  this  dieam  became  the  ?ub- 
ject  of  nctice,  though  we  think  there  is  littlc  doubt  but  that  it  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  his  min'1,  and,  piobab  y,  was  an  incentive  to  laud- 
able industry  through  life.  Tlie  Uxbridge  parson  had  by  this  tiipe  be- 
come old,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  the  sheriff's  chaplain,  and  died 
during  the  shrievalty. 

Truth. — "  There  is  nothing,"  said  Plato,  "  so  delightful  as  the  hear- 
ing or  speaking  of  the  irutli.  For  this  reason  :  there  is  no  conversation 
80  agreeable  as  th;'.t  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  in- 
tention fo  betra,y,  and  speaTis  without  any  intention  to  deceive." 


FAMILY  DIALOGUES. 

"  Here  w6  go  round  the  ruleg  of  Contrary." 

"  Mrs.  Tomkin^  !"  ^aid  her  dear  husband  to  lief  ofie  toorfitng,  at 
half-past  eight,  "  pray  do  not  give  that  child  so  touch  to  eat ;  he  can- 
not want  it,  he  has  stuffed  till  he  is  nearly  black  in  the  fSci?. 

"  £)ear.  Tomkins,  he  has  scarcesly  had  a  bit."  .  . 

"  Didn't  I  see  you  give  him  three  large  slices,  just  now? 

"  No,  my  dear." 

"  I  declare  1  did." 

"  I  vow  I  didn't."  ,  -  .„ 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mrs.  Tomkins,  I've  no  eyes? 
"  If  you  have,  they  are  no  use  to  you  at  times." 
"Yes,  you  would  persuade  me  I  cannot  see." 

"  I'm  sure  you  can't."  j   -    .  ^  *„•    »   -  .sr'»v* 

"  Downright  insulting,  Mrs.  Tomkins;  d'ye  think  I'll  put  up  With  it? 

No  answer  from  Mrs.  T. 

"  D'ye-  hear  me,  Mrs.  Tomkins  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you.  you  "  -  .  ,    ^.    ,     ^   »  * 

"You  are  alwajs  telUng  me;  I'll  put  up  with  this  treatment  no 

^""Wilful  disobedience,  Mrs  Tomkins;  fio  you  know  tlie  law,  madam?" 
"  Fiddle-de-dee  for  the  law  and  jou  together,  sir."  . 
"  There  now ;  I  only  wish  there  were  witnesses  to  hear  you,  madam. 
"  But  there  are  not."  .■  ,    .     j,.,-  .     -,■  vi,»'" 

"  And  that's  the  way  you  ga'n  the  advantage  ^^l^l^^-^^^'^'^^^^^ 
"  I've  been  a  good  sn&ke  to  you,  and  your  children,  Mr.  Tomkms, 

and  — " 

"  Let  you  tell  the  story,  madam.  , 
"  I  know  those  who  can  blow  the  trumpet  as  well  as  myself,  sir. 
"Yes   madam;  but  I  tell  you  I'll  have  a  separate  maintenance  for 
you ;  I  will  not  live  with  you  to  :  e  insulted  in  this  flagrant  manner. 
"  Do  so,  sir;  my  name's  Content." 

"  No,  it  ain't,  madam,"  ^  »     •  » 

"  Pi  rhaps,  sir,  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 
"  Obstinacy  and  PerversenefS."  v..ff-« 
"When  I  married  you,  sir;   before  then  there  ^ras  not  a  better 
tempered  woman  to  be  found." 

"  Heaven  preserve  us.    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"You  may  laugh,  sir  ;  but —"  .  .  „«„ 

"Obstinacy  U  your  naii-e,  madam;  when  I  want  you  to  talk,  you 
hold  your  tongue,  and  when  I  want  silence,  there's  no  stoppmg  u,  .  ^, 
"  Thai's  right,  Mr.  Crotchety  Cranky;  get  into  a  perfect  fever,  now. 
"I  am  calm,  madam,  very  calm." 

"  Yes,  you  are."  „ 
"  No  satire,  if  you  please;  neither  will  I  be  called  names. 
"  You  can't  help  yourself." 

"  Can't  I,  ma— dam  ;  then  the  house  shan  t  hold  me. 
"  Pooh  !  nonsense !"  , 

"I  tell  you  it  sha'ii't,  madam."  , 
"  Mighty  fine  and  grand,  sir;  in  a  minute  you'll  be  all  sugar  and 

honey."  -  ,»> 

"  Then  we  shall  see ;  I'll  see  you  d— d  firet,  inadara  ! 
"  B.uce!  wretch  !  was  it  for  this  I  married  you— you-oh  dear!  ok 

''"Th'frrnoTv°''^lia;   don't  cry-perhaps  r  was  harih,  but  you, 

^""  Y^-are-always-swearing  at-me.    Indeed,  I  cannot  bear  it- 

oh — oh  !"  ^  1.       V  *  " 

"  My  love,  I  didn't  intend  to  hurt  your  feehngs,  but  

"  Leave  me,  sir — leave  me !" 
«  No— not  till  we  are  better  fr=ends." 

"  Th;'.t  will  never  be.    Oh— oh!"  =     i^     xv,„  vik. 

"  There-there-dori't  sob  so,  Julia;  my  llfe-my  l^^e-t^f  ^-^^^g 
me,  now-upon  my  soul,  Julia,  it  sha^n't  happen  agam  ;  what  fools  we 
are  to  qnarrel  so  ;  there,  kiss  me  now." 
"  Will  you  promise,  George  ?" 
"  By  Heaven,  I  will  " 
"  There,  then."    (Kisses  him.) 

"There's  a  dear— but  you  know,  Julia,  you  are  so  aggravating. 
"  Theie  you  go  again.  George."  « ' 

"  Well  well,  my  love,  I  won't"  (here  a  dead  silence  ensued  for  half  OA 
hour).  At  length  Tomkins  said,  "  My  love,  I  mean  to  take  you  to  tli#> 
theatre,  this  evening  " 

"Indeed!"  replied  Mrs.  T. 
"  Yes,  wouldn't  yuu  like  to  go?" 

"  Ye7;  ^you  say  '  very  much,'  but  it  sounds  almost  like  '  no,  thank'ye," 
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you  can't  deuy  it. 


■perfect  ob6- 


"  I'm  saie,  George,  I  spoke  pleasantly  eriougi 
"  Ah  ;  that's  another  thing." 
"  Certainly,  my  dear;  no  ofience,  I  hope." 
"  None,  at  all,  sir — none  at  all." 
^     "Tnat's  right,  my  love  ;  now  that's  mst  what  I  like 
dience." 

"  But  I'm  not  obedient,  Mr.  T." 

"Oh,  yes  my  dear,  you  are;  whea  you're  proper,  there's  not  a  better 

.8  m  London" 

'•  You  did  not  say  so  just  now,  Mr.  T." 

•   T  ^"^'^"^SJ  bat  I  do  now  ;  I  say  there  is  not  a  better  wife 

m  London. 

"It's  false,  Mr.  T;  for  y.  u  know  hetter ;  I  know  my  faults  as  weU  as 
any  woman.  There's  M«.  Dawson,  if  you  please ;  now.  1  do  call  her  a 
pEt  icrn  ■ 

''  Well,  I'm  glad  you'Jl  allow  that,  Julia." 

^'  Yes,  I  do;  but  her  husband  is  not  like  you,  always  finding  fault  " 
1  ra  fu  e  I'm  as  moderate  as  any  man  " 

No,  sir,  you're  not;  neither  am  I  a  pattern  for  other  women  " 

I  did  not  say  a  pattern,  Julia;  but  you  are  " 

"  No,  I'm  not,  sir," 

"  But  I  say  you  a  e,  Julia;  when  you  like  you  are  a  -" 

"I  tell  you,  -ir,  this  is  al  hypocrisy  on  your  part." 
"  Indeed,  my  love  " 

"Don't  'l,ve'  me,  sir;  I  hate  hypocrisy— I  detest  it!" 
"Now,  don't  be  outrageous,  Mrs.  T." 
"  Bat  I  shall  it  I  like,  sir." 
Not  while  you  are  pay  wife,  madam;  Hike  obediencc-you  shall 

gentfeman^''"'  treatment,  sir;  it  is  unbecoming  of  a 

re:,£k^^^  ^  -  ^  tradcsman-a| 

spectabJe  "°''' ^'^^  ^'^'^       anything  but  re- 

"  Ditto,  madam,  ditto." 

^^^J'lJ'Sjneeze  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  friend 
who  detained  Mr.  T.  on  bus  ness  for  the  lemainder  of  the  day 

T.a  being  ended,  Mrs.  Ton.kins  prepared  her»ejf  for  the  theatre  •  her 
toilette  bein„'  ended,  she  descended  to  join  her  husband 

upo7y"u,-  head  "         "^"^      ''''  ""'"^  ^^^^ 

"  Do  you  mean  my  cap,  Mr.  T.  V 
"  You  may  call  it  a  cap.  it  you  pleate,  my  dear." 
"  What  objection  have  you  to  it?" 

mry?hC."''  ''''         ^"  the  world;  if  you  like  it,  tkaf. 

"And  I  do  I'ke  it." 

I  T  »  •  V'"'^'^'  ■'       if  you  caU  that  a  cap 

I  am  «la.1  you  have  fom.a  a  name  for  it." 

"i.^K'n"'       ^"        areamays  grumbling;  nothing  pkases  you." 
"Such  thintrs  as  tdat  do  not." 
"N  r  anyrhing.  that  I  see." 

II  Now,  only  look  how  you  have  put  on  that  shawl." 
"And  "hat's  the  matter  with  that?" 
"All  on  one  side." 
"  Then  put  it  on  yourself." 

I' Indeed,  I  cannot— that's  yonr  servant's  place— humpk*'" 

"Yes,  when  it  was  the  fashion— but  I  vow  you  never  did  know  h«w 
0  dre*&  yourself  like  another  woman  ?" 

ir-?vVh!''"r^''\''°'^^'  ^'^'^  another  woman?  ask  yotftself  that, 
»r ,  1  ve  been  like  a  beggar  ever  since  I  had  you  " 
"  Humph !" 

"Ah,  you  cannot  answer  me  that?" 

II  Oh,  yes,  I  ca  . ;  what  did  you  do  with  the  last  black  (fatin 
Th° "  ,       ^^"^  me  *  ear  a  black  satin  in  the  height  of  summer  ?" 
ineii  tiere  was  th*;  orange  silk." 

"A  frightful  thing!" 

"And  jour  i  urpie  cashmere," 

II  And  ihat  was  to  last  for  ever,  I  suppose  ?" 
And  the  striped  nnouselm  de  Jaine  " 

||0h  yes  t.  at  was  a  li..e  .ffa  r;  not  fit  for  a  w^-h.rwoman." 
Well,    know  you  have  plenty,  and  are  never  fit  to  be  se-n." 
ih*n  1  .1  order  cne  to-morrow  if  it  co.tsyou  tw.  n.y  guineas  Mr  T  " 
That',  r.ght,  my  love,  always  iu  extremes- no  medium.'' 
Are  jou  «,„ng  w.th  me,  Mr.  T.  or  not?  only  speak  your  mind  " 
Of  course  I  am— didn't  I  say  I  would?"  *  n'lnu. 

No  reply  from  Mrs  T. 

U  yt^.''""'      ^  y^''  ^""'^  ^'0^  I  offer  to 


  ^11 

'  Did  I  say  I  dirln't  care,  sit?''  ~  ~ 

"  Did  I  8ay,  thift.you  did  sty,  that  yru  didn't  care,  I  should  like  to 
know?  I  only  s^id  that  I  (supposed  you  did'nt  care." 

I  .lilTJin"  ''  t^!,^",^;'  ^  ''^"'^  "^''^  "^^^^^"^        ^^  'J'     supposed  that 
I  said  I  did,  or  I  didn't  care  ;  all  I  care  for  is,  that  for  the  future  you 
will  not  say  that  I  said  what  I  nevf  r  said;  are  you  ready,  sir'" 
"  Pertectiy."  '  •  • 

"  Then  come  along." 

"  Take  n;y  arm  ;  where  are  your  gloves?" 
"  I'm  going  to  put  them  on." 
"  What,  in  the  street?" 
"  Yes  sir." 

"  It's  perfectly  hornble,  Mrs.  Tomkins  " 

disgrL°e  "ou.""°'  ""^^^  ''''  ^  '^""^^^  *^°"^'  therefore  win  not 

"  Come  along,  madam." 
"  No,  sir,  I  walk  alone." 
"  You  shall  not." 
"I  will." 

"  Then  I  will  not  go  to  the  play  at  all  " 

pr«;,i « ■ ^ 

II  Downright  iFiso  ence,  madam  ;  you're  insulting  to  the  last  degree  " 
pe^f^ctti^e'^u^"''  '"'''"^'^'^  with  such  aman;  jou'll  make  me 

f..7»'th''  "'";*':;f^^°"  f^'-  ^  l^^y,  you  had  Setter  get  the  person 
,  fo  go  with  you  who'll  be  proud  of  the  job." 
j     "  You  won't  go  then?" 

"  No.;' 

T  J'^7'"7"'''  ^.7°"'^-  ^  ^"1.     No,  now  I  think  of  it, 

IZZ  '  '''T  you  were  to  bug  of  rre,  on  your  bended  knees,  you 
wretch   you-oh-oh!  I  shaiUaint-oh-^oh-oh-ah !"    It  «ow  took 

!  went  toTd.  ^"""^"^  ^""^  '^'^^"^^^^  ^"^^^"^ 

•    LINES  TO  THE  "VAMPIRE." 

WRITTEN  ON  SEEING  THE  DKAMA  OP   THAT  NAME. 

"  Vampiie  !  arise  from  thy  forbidden  lair  ! 
A  spirit  calis  thee,  through  "he  ambient  air; 
Attend  my  summons,  and  await  ttiy  doom. 
Arise!  appear!  iron,  thy  unholy  tomb. 
No  more  txpect  a  Margaret's  blood  can  save, 
Or  Efiiu's  spir  t  guard  thee  Iroiu  the  grave. 
Thy  liour  is  come;  an  arrow,  wing'd  by  fata, 
Keen  in  thy  breast  shall  giance,  transfix'd  by  hate! 
Love  scorns  to  dwell  with  spirits  nuchas  thee. 
He  seeks  a  soul  congenial,  and  free 
Fiom  taint  of  passion,  and  disMmulating  art, 
A  ranc'rous  tongue^  or  a  corroding  heart. 
No  ;  Jove  is  noble,  would  not  give  oflence 
From  biting  sarcasm,  as  a  mere  pretence 
Of  wit  refined,  he  never  could  attain, 
Or  leel  a  pidsure  in  anotlie 's  pain. 
False  fieiiri,  avaunt!  thy  doom  shalt  ever  be- 
To  eaith's  dark  centre  chained,  as  cold  as  thee; 
Beieft  of  soul,  to  warm  the  vital  frame. 
And  rouse  to  higher  deeds,  a  nobler  name. 
Down,  down  to  thy  shades  of  gloom,  no  more  to  rise, 
Or,  on  love's  altar  ofler  sacrifice. 

  .  A=RIBt. 

rn.^J^h''"'^''"''^.'''^^-^—""  ^"""''^  much  that  hen^vef 

could  bear  am  jestimr  upon  important  subjects.  I  rerae-iber  one  everi- 
ing  the  iate  Lord  Dudhy  and  myself  pretended  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  .stealing  the  Danish  fleet.  We  carried  on  the  ^rga- 
ment  with  some  wickedness  against  our  grave  jriend  ;  he  could  nof 
stand  It,  but  bolted  indignantly  out  of  the  room.  We  fluj  g  up  fh6 
sash,  and  with  loud  peals  of  laughter  profeised  ourselves  decided  St-sn- 
dmavians.  AVe  oficud  him  not  only  the  sr>ips,  hut  all  the  shot,  powder 
and  corc;age,  and  even  the  bisruit,  i(  he  would  con  e  back,  but  norlinff 
could  turn  him  ;  he  went  home,  and  it  took  us  a  fortnight  of  serious  Le- 
haviour  before  we  were  foi given. 

AsiiABLE.— Lovely  forn,eily  denoted  a  person  whote  VfiWy  aiid 
merit  cdpiivated  the  heart.  It  is  i.ow  i„  very  common  use.  and  applied 
indifler  ntly  to  all  whom  we  take  lor  the  objects  of  our  faticV,  valiitv 
or  fulson  e  niav\ki.-h  flatteiy. 

Angel.— A  woman  with  much  beauty  and  few  brains.    No  man 

ragmarlr  ones  ^^'^ith 
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THE  SMUGGLER'S  DAUGHTEU. 


GMUCH.LEKS  are  generally  supposed  to  be  ^  ^^l^'^^^'J^'^^'f^^^^^ 
men,  ^hose  traffic  renders  them  indifferent  to  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  and  Avho  have  no  redeeming  qualities  to  counterbalance  the  evil 
points  of  their  character.  However  that  may  be  in  general,  at  was 
r^ot  ?o  with  Woodriffe,  the  subject  of  our  present  narrative,  who  had 
many  excellent  redeeming  qualities,  and  whose  love  for  his  daughter 
was  mo.t  intense.  He  and  his  son  Joe,  with  a  few  confederates  earned 
on  their  illegal  traffic  in  spite  of  the  sharp  look  out  that  was  kept  by 
the  revenue  officers,  and  if  now  and  then  a  conflict  took  place,  it  genera  Ij 
ended  in  favour  of  the  smugglers,  who  had  several  preconceived  strata- 
gems by  which  to  thwart  their  opponents. 

On  the  night  to  which  the  opening  of  our  story  belongs,  Nancy,  the 
smuggler's  daughter,  was  seated  in  the  cottage  of  her  parent  xea.ing  a 
novel,  in  which  her  heart  and  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed,  and  her 
brother  Joe  was  occupied  in  cleaning  and  loading  a  brace  of  pistols 
against  they  next  should  be  wanted.  He  spoke  several  times  to  Im 
sister,  but  she  was  too  deeply  engaged  at  the  time  to  heed  hi""-  ^nd  at 
last  growing  impatient  at  having  all  the  talk  to  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
in  no  very  good  humour, — 

«•  Why,  sister  Nance,  you're  always  reading  yournovelsand  nonsense, 
as  if  any  good  was  to  be  got  out  of  such  idle  trash  ;  but  father  gave  you 
a  boarding  school  education,  and  this  is  all  the  good  that  comes  of  i 

"  Well,  brother,"  she  replied,  looking  up  from  her  book,_    and  he 
would  have  given  you  the  same  had  you  been  inclined  for  it. 

"  And  if  1  had  been  inclined  for  it,"  he  asked,  *'  what  good  would  it 
have  been  to  a  smuggler's  son  ?"  xr,r,n„  "  nnri 

•<  It  would  have  softened  your  rough  nature,"  answered  Nancy,  and 
made  you  a  civilized  being.  There's  some  Utile  excuse  for  himrbut 
none  for  you,  who  made  it  your  choice."  ^   ,    ^  ^„ 

Choice !'  retorted  her  brother  ;   "  I  had  no  choice  ;  he  bred  n^e  up 

*°  "Ah,  Joe  !"  she  sighed,  "  'tis  no  subject  for  mirth  ;  the  death  you 
meditate  from  those  pistols,  may  one  day  fall  upon  yourself,  for  blood 
■will  have  blood."  ,  .     ,  „„„„ 

"  Come,  come,  none  of  your  sentimentals."  exclaimed  the  young 
smuggler.  "  You  learnt  them  of  the  Master,  as  father  caLs  hira— 
young  George  Allworth.  I  take  no  one's  life  who  doetn't  seek  mme; 
and  if  I  die  for  it  at  l&st,  nobody  suffers  but  myself." 

"  Nobody  !  '  cried  Nancy,  reproachfully  ;  "  will  not  your  sister  suffer  ? 
more,  perhaps,  than  you  can  conceive,  or  she  express  ;  for  tnough  you 
are  a  smuggler— an  outlaw— you  are  still  my  broilier.  Oh  !  Joe  !  .Tr^P  . 
remember  you  not  the  dying  words  our  mother  spoke  belo.'e-beloie  m> 
father  broke  the  laws?  Her  words  were-' you  wul  find  enemus 
enough  in  the  world,  my  ch  Idren  ;  be  friends  to  each  other. 

Nance  !  Nance !"  he  exclaimed,  with  emotion ;  "  you  have  brought 
tears  in  my  eyes-you  are  the  only  human  being  that  can  bring  them 
theri'.    I  can  charge  no  more  pistols." 

Do  not,  my  dear  brother,"  she  cried ;  "  consider  the  blood  you  have 
already  spilt  will  be  required  of  you  !" 

"  The  blood  I  have  spilt,"  he  murmured  ;— "  how  did  you  know  it, 
Nance? — I  shot  him  in  my  own  defence." 

"  Shot  whom?"  she  eagerly  demanded.  _ 
"  The  Master— George  Allworth,"  answered  Joe,  and  as  lus  sister  fell 
fainting  in  his  arms,  he  continued,  with  agitation,—"  Nance  !  NaRce  ! 
what's  the  matter  ?— Speak  to  me!  I've  killed  her  too  !  What  was 
George  Allworth  to  her,  I  wonder  ?  Speak,  speak,  my  dear  s:ster,  or  I 
s«hall  go  mad  !"  ,  ,  • 

Just  at  that  mt  ment  the  report  of  pistols  was  heard,  and  believing 
that  his  father  bed  been  attacked,  and  was  in  danger,  he  gently  laid  his 
unconscious  burden  upou'a  couch,  and  darted  from  the  cottage  for  the 
rescue  ef  his  parent.  It  was  some  little  time  before  Nancy  revived, 
when  perceiving  that  her  brother  was  no  longer  there,  she  nt  once 
imagined  that  some  fresh  danger  h:d  called  him  abroad,  and  giving 
way  to  the  tears  which  happily  came  to  her  relief,  she  hurried  to  her 
own  chamber,  to  meditate  on  the  harrowing  confession  she  had  just 
heard.  She  had  not  left  the  room  long,  when  her  father  and  brother 
returned,  breathless,  from  the  exertion  they  had  undergone,  and  the 
old  man,  grateful  for  the  timely  aid  that  had  been  afforded  hmi,  grasped 
his  son's  hand  warmly,  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Thanks  to  my  boy  and  my  pistols,  Harry  Woodriffe,  the  smuggler, 
has  escaped  the  Custom  House  catchpoles  once  more;  they  arc  mighty 
angry  at  gentlemen  in  my  line,  but  for  that  matter  so  am  1  with 
gentlemen  in  theirs,  and  to  1  suppose  we  must  cry  quits.  But  where 
Nance  ?  where's  my  darling  ?  Call  her,  Joe,  for  home's  not  home  when 
she's  absent." 

"  I  iro  for  nothing  then,  I  suppose  ?"  retorted  the  young  man,  with 
pique. 

"Why,  what  does  the  fool  mean?"  cried  the  smuggler.      Can  t  1 


love^sister  without  slighting  you?    But  it  isn't 
beings  as  you  that  make  home  happy  ;  in  an  ^^^"^^rdev  -s 

tilea^ant  enough  to  have  you  with  me,  because  dash  aud  dare-devil  8 
Sllyout  ?ufo7;  but  at  home  you're  no  better  companion  than  agrowl- 
'^.Tf'l  ar'n't  soft-spoken."  answered  Joe.  with  a  sneer,  "it's  perhaps 
because  I  haven't  had  a  boarding-school  education. 

"  It  would  have  suited  you  about  as  well  as  a  bracelet  does  a  bear 
exclaimed  the  old  man.    "A  boarding-school  education  would  ha>e 
been  a  very  troublesome  lining  to  your  smuggler  s  coat. 

runVel^tlnd        :^."  answe^d  the  other,  with  agitation  ;  '<  and- 
and-nianCryo^'nec^ssity-misfortu^ 

your  father's  ruin  ;  your  sister's  preservation;  and  your  own  stubborn 
ness,  that  would  never  be  taught  anything  like  humanity. 

"  Who  tried  to  teach  me  V  ,  ^ 

"  The  soil  was  so  full  of  flints,"  replied  the  old  man,     that  the 
temf.t  to  clear  it  would  not  have  repaid  the  toi  . 

..You  don't  mind  peril  for  your  own  profit,"  J^',  J 

have  taken  a  little  trouble  for  mine,  would  have  been  no  unfatherly 

'°^."'do  you  reproach  me.  sirrah?"  vociferated  his  father,  snatching  up 
a  cudgel,  and  threatening  him.  ,  .     .         „„„n,T  man 

../speak  the  truth;  but  stand  off!"  exclaimed  the  youj^gJJ'^"; 
doggedly you  are  my  father-but.  remember,  I  wont  take  a  blow 

"iSis  headstrong  1"  cried  the  smuggler,  throwing  away  the  sticky 
"Boy!  boy!  we  are  both  wrong-but  you  cross  me  l^^ejhe  Cu^^^^^^ 
House  officers,  and  spoil  my  temper.    I  like  niy  o-n  -ay-th^^,  hke 
theirs  and  our  two  ways  make  a  cic^s  road.    Then  you  put  me  in  a 
passion  and  'ou  know  I'm  mildness  itselt  .  hen  nobody  contradicts  me. 
..  Well."  answered  Joe.  "  I  beg  pardon-I  can  t  jay  more^ 
"It's  Wanted    and  I  can't  say  less."  he  replied,      But  y/iere  s 
NanJ    I  say  5    Cairher-I'm  ruffled,  and  my  temper  wants  soothing^ 
."what's  L  matter,  dear  father?"  cried  Nancy,  who  just  then  re- 

turned  to  the  room.  ,    ,    t      _j  t  i       had  a 

"Oh,  nothing-nothing,"  he  replied  ;   " only  Jee  and  I  Uuehad  a 

word  or  two  of  a  sort."  <        ,       ,  ^ 

..  Why  do  you  ruffle  him.  brother  ?    she  asked. 

"  BecLse  I  haven't  got  such  an  angel's  temper  as  you."  answered  the 
young  man  doggedly.  '"Nay.  I  -e"Ot  for  your  lookin^^^^^^^^^^ 
lo  you  may  tell  father  what  you  just  heard  f/o™  me     j  ou  like. 
"  What  have  you  been  saying  to  her  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 
That  \\hich  I  am  sony  for  now,"  he  replied.  ,  ,  „ 

If  Joe"  exclarmed  his  father,  "you'll  get  me  into  trouble  before 
long     You^^emper  will  upset  us  all.  and  I'm  afraid  they'll  hang  your 

''''"Not-'tpliedJoe.  with  returning  tenderness,  "if  they'll  take  me 

^'I^t^i^^ol^  smuggler.       relieve  you  my  boy;  you'j^^ 
both  die  for  me;  but  live  for  yourselves,  my  children  ;  1  am  old  enough^ 
to  die  01  x^^sel  ,  and  if  they  catch  me,  they'll  try  the  experiment, 
rea  Sther,"  cried  Nancy,  "  you'll  break  my  heait  it  you  talk  so 
Wei  ,  well.  I'll  say  no  mere  about  it,  then,"   he  exclaimed 
would  be  cheerful,  girlfand  there's  one  that  1  wish  was  here,  for  hed 
make  us  all  pleasant." 

"  Who  do  you  mean,  father  ?"  asked  Nancy. 

"  One  you  know  that  I  love  like  n)y  own,"  he  replied.      The  Master 
;  I  call  him— Captain  Geo  ge  Allworth." 
"  Oh  urav  do  not  talk  of  him  !" 

.-Wy   isn't  it  apleasa.t  subject  for  you,  Nance  ?"       ex  earned 

I  kn  w  you  lo.e  him,  and   You  start,  Joe,  ^^^^.^-^..^l^-^-^^L 

is  it  singuL  that  a  young  girl  should  love  a  f /  w  fl  hTr" 

by  his  emotions,  the  young  man  rushed  from  ^f^.;" 
uttering  a  low  ;hi.t]e  of  .urpri.e,  added,-"  This  is  strange  !  \Vh^l 
rouKh  hearts  like  his  are  deeply  pierced,  there  must  be  something  mor 

d "i^^'^i^cr^.  h.m  ;  -  I  want  comf.. 

with  emotion;   "  but  don't  t-nln.c 
Allworth  any  more-he  hasn't  been  here  these  two  years  j   and  as  he 
an  officer  in  the  a-.my,  his  duty  obliges  him  to  he  "ly  foe  . 
..  Nay,"  replied  Nancy,  "  we  have  corresponded  secretly.    See.  her 

"  "Ih  .^Uf!  7ond  of  smuggling,  like  your  father,  eh  ?"  ."-d  theoj 
man  opening  and  reading  the  letter  which  she  had  put  mto  his  han^ 
"  wL't'does  he  say  here  ?-' My  dearest  ^ancy-with  my  regime 
here-only  a  moment  to  myself-can't  suffer  it  to  pass 
his  by  a  trusty  friend,  who  will  deliver  it  secretly.    Accept  encloiil 
locket!  in  return  for  the  brooch  you  sent  me.'    The  brooch  you 
him  ?"  asked  her  father ;— "  how  did  you  send  it  ? 


"  By  the  same  messenger." 

"  Without  letting  me  kHow,"  exclaimed  her  father,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach.  "That  was  wrong  of  you -but  teU  me,  gixl,  what  brooch 
■vtas  It  ?" 

"The  diamond  brooch  you  gave  me." 

"  That  was  wrong— very  wrong,"  he  replied.    "  It  was  your  mother's: 
I  gave  It  you  that  in  case  I  fell,  it  might  faU  into  no  otaer  hands. 
Dear  father,"  cried  Nancy,  "  forgive  me." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Woodriffe,  after  a  pause.  "  It's  the  first  time  you 
ever  offended  me,  and  I  myself  have  much  to  be  forgiven.  But  George 
has  Bot  sought  his  old  foster  father  these  two  years  ;  yet  I  suppose  he'll 
come  shortly." 

"Never!"  ejaculated  Nancy. 

''^r'"'"  "^^^  exclaimed;    "  why  thea  he  must  have  as 

httle  feeling  as  affection  left.  Mark!  there's  a  knock  at  the  door; 
perhaps  that  s  he  or  a  messenger  from  him.  No— 'tis  my  comrade. 
Jiandolph.  ' 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  replied  the  visiter ;  "  I  just  looked  in  to  say  that  the 
skirs  ready,  and  all  quiet  abroad." 

"  That's  good  news,  at  any  rate,"  said  Woodriffe.  "  Run,  Nance,  and 
tdl^your  brother,  Randolph  is  here,  and  bring  something  to  drink,  my 

"  I  shodld  have  no  objection  lo  make  a  night  of  it  with  you,"  said 
aandolph,  as  Nancy  left  the  room  ;  "  but  I  can't  stop,  thank'ye." 
Humph  !  I'm  sorry  for  that,  too." 

"But  now,"  resumed  Randolph,  "as  you've  got  a  light  here,  let  me 
examine  something  I  picked  up  in  what  we  call  Dead  Man's-Jane.  It's 
a  rag— but  there's  something  hard  in  it." 

"  'Tis  part  of  the  frUl  of  a  shirt,"  exclaimed  the  old  smuggler,  as  he 
exammed  it.  "  It  seems  to  have  been  torn  off,  and  is  bloody,  so  I  sup- 
pose it  belonged  to  one  of  the  fellows  that  attacked  our  gang.  But 
what  s  this  wrapped  in  it,"  he  added,  with  alarm a  brooch,  as  I 

j      "  What's  the  matter,  Harry  ?"  asked  the  other. 

!     '"^ill  you  sell  it?"  cried  Woodriffe,  eagerly,  as  a  horrible  suspicion 
1  crossed  his  mind. 

K  "m^'I  w*'"  other;  "  keep  it  if  you  will,  for  what's  a 

,  Muble  like  that  worth  to  me." 

"  But  'tis  a  diamond." 
'     "  Then  I'm  glad  it's  worth  your  acceptance,"  answered  Randolph ; 
I    M  good  night,  I  can't  stop  now ;  but  don't  forget  five  in  the  morning." 
He  then  left  the  cottage,  and  the  old  smuggler,  refiecting  upon  what 
had  occurred,  looked  with  alarm  and  terror  at  the  jewel  which  had  just 
Been  given  him. 

7'^  heart-brooch  she  gave  to  George  Allworth  !"  be  exclaimed 
aioua,  and  as  his  son  at  that  moment  made  his  appearance,  he  added, 
Miter''-  ^Sitation,  "  Joe- Joe  !  I  fear  they  have  killed  the 

"  Who  has  killed  him  ?"  demanded  the  other,  wildly 

.hn!f.''f^^^"r''  replied  Woodriffe,  "for,  by  my  soul,  this  hand 
inould  retaliate  the  deed." 

At  this  perio.!,  they  were  both  startled  by  a  shriek  of  agony,  and 
turmng  round,  they  beheld  Nancy  with  the  blood-.tained  frUl  in  her 

What's  the  matter,  my  child?"  cried  hef  father. 
See  this  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  'twas  AUworth's !"  and  then  directing 
er  gaze  towards  her  brother,  she  added  in  frenzied  acce.its-"  Mur 
aerer .  you  have  ruined  my  peace  of  mind  for  ever." 

abL'^?".'.","/*'"'^"/*'''  snatching  up  a  pistol  from  the 

•aoie,    aid  he  murder  him  ?" 

"Humph  !"  ejaculated  the  son;  "  I  saved  your  life,  and  to  recom 
«nie  It,  you  would  take  mine. ' 

aLJ^'u  ^  "Claimed  Woodriffe,  throwing  down  the 

^       be  your  executioner.     Leave  us,  Nancy, 
save  us.  ^  j  t 

^J^l  i°°A  °"  "'^  Jo«'  as  his  sister  left  the 

"om ,     but  I  did  it  in  my  own  defence." 
"  When— how?" 

nwnl*!.'*  he  replied,  "  while  in  charge  of  our  cargo,  we  were 

TxorL  llrr   Tl""':.'^  •  ^  ^*"gh*  him  by  the  breast, 

ndfln!  ^"^^y-  he  fired  at  me,  and  missed ;  I  fired 

nd  followed  my  fire  with  a  blow  of  my  bludgeon  ;  he  fell  dead  in  the 
'tch    the  u.oon  rose,  and  I  saw  the  face  of  George  Allwerth  !" 

Unhappy  boy.  what  have  you  done  ?"  cried  the  old  man  ;  "  but 
»y,  nave  you  since  sought  the  body?" 
"No;  I  feared  to  return." 

om^Src.'.';!*^^  be  mine,"  excWmed  Woodriffe,  and  darting 

Ttaien  •        k-       ^"  ^^ere  the  conflict 

^  taken  place.    To  his  surprise,  however,  the  'jody  he  went  in  search 

'  w«  r  ♦  "''r    ?  *°  "P  the  pursuit  in  despair, 

•      returning  homewards,  when  »  party  of  his  people  met  him  with 
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news  that  another  attack  was  meditated  upon  them  that  night  by  the 
soldiers.  He,  therefore,  followed  them  to  the  cave,  which  they  used  as 
a  storehou>^e  for  their  goods,  and  where  they  found  Nancy,  who,  having 
heard  of  *e  meditated  attack,  had  hastened  thither  to  watch  over  the 
safety  ot  her  parent,  should  any  danger  threaten  him, 

George  Allworth,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  kUled  in  his  en- 
encounter  with  young  Woodriffe,  had  in  reality  been  only  slightly 
injured,  and  having  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow  he 
had  received,  he  was  making  his  way  to  procure  assistance  at  the  near- 
est village,  when  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  the  soldiers,  who  were 
about  to  attack  the  smugglers,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  whom 
insisted  upon  his  accompanying  them  upon  the  expedition  they  were 
engaged  in.  Allworth  would  gladly  have  excused  himself  from  taking 
part  agamst  the  father  of  Nancy  Woodriffe;  but  the  other  was  impera- 
tive, and  he  therefore  accompanied  the  soldiers,  though  rather  with  the 
secret  intention  of  preventing  the  effusion  of  blood  than  to  assist  in  in- 
juring one  whom  he  had  known  from  his  infancy. 

On  reaching  the  cave,  they  found  the  smugglers  prepared  to  give 
them  a  warm  reception,  and  as  the  band  stoutly  refused  ta  yield  them- 
selves prisoners,  a  sharp  conflict  commenced,  which,  for  some  time 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  military.  At  length,  however,  Woodl 
nffe  and  his  band  began  to  give  way,  when  some  of  the  smugglers,  im- 
pelled by  cowardice,  lied  from  the  scene  of  strife,  and  those  who  still 
remained  stanch,  were  also  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Nancy 
and  her  father  were  the  last  to  avail  themselves  of  this  resource  and 
scarcely  had  they  quitted  the  cave,  when  the  well-remembered  form  of 
George  Allworth  was  presented  at  no  great  distance  from  them.  That 
it  was  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  Nancy  could  not  doubt  and 
uttering  a  sluiek  of  horror,  she  increased  her  speed,  nor  did  she  once 
stop  till  safe  within  her  own  cottage. 

"  Come,  come,  my  giri,"  exclaimed  her  father,  who  had  entered  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  as  herself;  "  you  must  not  give  way  to  the.e 
Idle  fancies— you  thought  you  saw  AUworth's  ghost,  I  know  you  did  - 
bnt,  take  my  word  for  it,  he's  as  much  alive  as  I  am."  ' 
"  Was  he  not  murdered?"  she  cried. 

"  No ;  he  lives,  I  tell  you,"  answered  Woodriffe ;  "  you  may  believe 
me,  child,  since  there  is  no  time  for  trifling,  for  they  are  after  me.  and 
will  tear  us  asunder." 

"  They  shall  not,"  she  cried;  "  where  you  are,  I'll  be." 
"  My  dear  girl,  don't  talk  so,"  exclaimed  her  father  ;  "  you  bring 
tears  from  me,  and  I  haven't  shed  tears  since  your  poor  mother  died  " 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  Joe,  pale 
and  out  of  breath,  entered  the  cottage,  and  with  a  trembling  hand 
secured  the  bolts. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  cried  Nancy,  "  pardon  me  lor  what  has  passed, 
for  m  the  agony  of  the  moment  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  He  lives— 
Allworth  lives  !" 

Either  he  or  his  ghost  does,"  replied  the  other,  "  for  I  saw  one  of 
them,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  lite  felt  what  fear  was ;  but  they  are 
coming,  father — they  have  tracked  us." 

"  Let  them  come,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Woodriffe ;  "  I  am  ia  my 
own  castle,  and  every  Englishman's  house  is  liberty  hall.  Besides  I 
am  well  armed,  and  the  lirst  that  enters  this  place  is  likely  to  get  more 
toan  he  likes  for  his  pains." 

A  violent  effort  was  now  made  by  some  one  outside  to  force  the  door 
but  this  proving  too  strong,  the  window  was  next  tried,  and  the  shutter 
having  been  found  open,  a  man  instantly  jumped  into  the  room.  Wood- 
riffe waited  not  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  thus  unceremoniously  in- 
truded,  and,  levelling  his  pistol  at  the  person,  he  discharged  it,  though 
luckily  without  taking  the  intended  eflect,  for  the  next  moment  he 
recognized  the  form  of  his  young  friend,  George  Allworth. 

"  Why,  as  I  live !"  exclaimed  the  old  smuggler,  petrified  with  amaze- 
ment, "  if  it  ain't  Captain  Allworth,  the  Master,  that  I  was  going  to 

Ay,"  murmured  the  young  soldier;  "  but  he's  safe  and  sound,  in 
spite  of  your  pibtol." 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  it's  no  worse  !"  cried  Woodriffe ;  "  you  have 
been  preserved,  my  friend  ;  but  your  duty  arms  you  against  those  who 
have  broken  the  laws — wheref  re  do  you  seek  me?" 

"To  save  your  life  I"  replied  Allworth;  "I  know  that  you  have 
secret  passages  for  escape ;  fly  then !  for  your  house  is  beset  on  all 
sides." 

"  Why,  then,  I  suppose  we  must  go  under  hatches  for  a  little  while  " 
exclaimed  the  sraugg  er,  "  and,  if  need  be,  there's  a  way  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  passages  that  will  lead  on  into  the  wood,  and  from  thence  it 
will  be  easy  to  get  down  to  the  sea  beach." 

"But  don't  this  look  like  runiiiug  away,  father  ?"  cried  Joe  Wood- 
riffe. 

Why,  it  does  seem  very  much  like  it  indeed,"  answered  the  old 
man ;  "  but  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives ;  and  as  we  can't  expect 
to  have  jnucjj  gf  a  chance  against  the  greater  force  of  the  enemy,  l  see 
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no  great  shame  in  looking  after  our  own  sa  ety.  So  down  with  you, 
and  take  care  of  your  sister,  while  I  just  speak  a  word  or  two  with  my 
young  friend  here." 

Joe  conducted  Nancy  down  the  trap-door,  and  then  Wood-iffe,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  AUworth,  inquired  if  he  stiil  regarded  his  daughter 
"with  the  same  honourable  feelings  as  before. 

Precisely  the  sa  ne,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  I  would  make  her 
my  wife,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  inequality  between  us,  I  have  sent 
a  petition  up  to  London,  praying  for  your  pardon,  on  condition  that  you 
■will,  from  that  time  forward,  give  up  the  dishonourable  pursuit  of 
a  smuggler." 

"  And  so  I  will  with  all  my  heart,  provided  my  comrades  are  in- 
cluded iu  the  pardon,"  returned  the  old  man;  "  I  have  been  tired 
enough  of  this  sort  tf  life  for  many  a  long  day  since,  and  if  my  sob  can 
but  be  put  into  an  hmest  way  of  getting  his  living,  I  could  «pend  the 
rest  of  ray  days  cheerfully,  even  if  it  was  in  a  gaol." 

"  Your  son  may  enter  the  navy,"  said  AUworth ;  "  and  as  I  know  he 
possesses  a  good  share  of  courage,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he  will 
rise  to  an  honourable  height  in  his  profession.  So  now  join  them  in 
the  vau't  benaath,  and  I  wi  l  meet  you  possibly  by  the  sea-side,  in  order 
to  assist  you  all  on  board  your  vessel,  which  can  bear  you  to  some  fo- 
reign shore,  till  the  pardon  I  have  spoken  of  can  be  sent  down  here  " 

Woodriffe  proraptljf  obeyed  this  su{  gestion,  and  having  found  his 
way  to  the  place  where  his  son  and  daughter  were  waiting  lor  him,  he 
led  them  by  a  passage  towards  an  opening  which  had  been  closed  up, 
for  conceal jcient,  by  a  large  stone.  Tuis  obstacle  was  removed  after 
some  little  difficulty,  and  having  crawled  out,  they  made  their  way  to 
the  wood,  through  which  they  cautiously  crept  towarda  the  small  bay, 
•where  their  craft  was  lying.  On  arriving  at  this  spot,  they  paused  to 
look  round  for  Captain  AUworth,  and  greatly  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
him,  they  began  to  advance  again,  when  he  was  seen  running  to  them 
with  breathless  speed. 

Fly — fly  !  or  you  are  lost !"  he  exclaimed;  "  I  have  but  a  moment 
to  give  you  warning  of  your  danger ;  if  by  chance  we  should  presently 
meet  puolicly,  I  must  appear  to  you  as  an  enemy." 

"And  remember,  sir,"  cried  Nancy  firmly,  "  if  you  rai$e  your  hand 
against  the  life  of  my  father,  I  am  lost  to  you  for  ever  " 

George  AUworth  had  scarcely  time  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
place,  before  a  party  of  soldiers  rushed  upon  the  captives,  and  almost 
without  resistance  they  were  all  three  made  prisoi  ers.  Again  Captain 
AUworth  returned,  but  seeing  what  had  occurred,  he  was  about  to 
hasten  away,  unable  to  witness  so  afflicting  a  scene,  when  he  was  re- 
strained by  the  officer  in  command. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  I  believe  your  evidence  wUl  be 
required  agains^  these  people,  who,  but  too  long,  have  been  suffered 
to  set  the  Uws  at  defiance.  Their  examination  will  immediately  take 
place,  after  which  they  will  be  ccmmitied  to  prison  to  take  their  trial 
"at  the  next  assizes." 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  AUworth,  "  they  will  meet  with  more  mercy 
than  you  either  hope  or  expect." 

"  That  I  have  nothing  to  do  with,"  answered  the  officer,  haughtily 
turning  away.  "  Soldiers,  guard  your  prisoners  to  yonder  tower,  and, 
remember,  if  any  of  thena  escape,  you  wiU  be  responsible  f^r  it." 

They  were  accordingly  marched  off,  but  had  not  proceeded  above  a 
couple  of  mUes  on  their  way,  when  they  were  met  by  a  messenger  on 
horseback,  who  stopped  the  cavalcade,  and  presenting  the  office,  with 
a  packet,  instantly  rode  off  again.  Upon  examination,  it  proved  to  be 
the  pardon  which  had  been  sued  for  by  George  AUworth,  who,  after 
coHgratulating  his  friends  upon  their  happy  escape,  conducted  them  to 
his  own  home. 

Within  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  weddjng  of  the  lovers  took  place, 
and  the  old  man,  abandoning  his  former  career,  ended  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 


A  TEAR  FOR  SADNESS. 

Oh  I  deem  not,  dear  maid,  that  I  feel  nought  but  gladness, 
Thai  this  br.  ast  you  think  mirthful  is  unknown  to  pain ; 

Too  many,  indeed,  are  the  hours  of  sadness 
Which  visit  and  deaden  my  wearisome  brain. 

'Mid  the  fe^ive  and  gay,  the  smile  which  you  view,  love. 

Masks  only  the  sorrow  that  lurks  in  my  heart; 
While  the  real  rays  of  pleasure  are  distant  and  few,  love, 

Which  live  but  a  mj/nent,  then  fly  and  depart. 
Ah  I  let  me  then  claim  a  tear  for  this  sadness, 

And  deem  the  request  neither  foolish  nor  vain, 
Por  thy  ffentle  love  will  alone  yield  but  gladness, 

Aud  banish  ray  sorrow,  my  anguish,  and  ^ ato, 

H.  J,  Chvrch, 


LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

\  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Cuntinued  from  our  lout,) 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MERCHANT. 

While  Mr.  Hearnshaw  was  breathing  his  last  sighs,  and  his  afflicted 
family  were  bewaih;;>g  the  loss  that  in  this  worll  could  never  be  re- 
paired, there  sat  in  a  dark,  dingy  counting-house,  near  Black  AaU,  two 
men,  piesen  ingto  each  other  ttie  greatest  possible  coiitrasts,  and  yet,  as 
will  be  seen,  knit  together  by  a  boncj  of  interest  which  could  not  be 
broken,  without  danger,  by  either  party. 

One  of  these  nien  presented  in  appearance  much  that  is  considered 
characteristft  of  the  English  merchant.  He  was  about  the  middle 
height,  with  a  fair  complexion,  a  shrewd  expression  of  countenance, 
and  that  peculiar  curling  of  the  lips  which  characterizes  very  cautious 
men  of  business,  as  if  they  would  say,  "  Least  said  is  soonest  mended. 
You  wUl  get  no  imprudent  adm'ssion  from  me." 

His  age  might  be  about  fifty,  unless  a  close  attention  to  mercantile 
pursuits  had  made  him  look  prematurely  old.  He  was  neaJy  bald, 
and  although  he  might  look  very  w  ell  upon  'Change,  or  in  his  own  count- 
ing-house, he  was  not  qu  ilified  to  shine  in  any  other  sphere.  His  name 
was  Robert  Leighton,  and  he  was,  notwithstanding  some  whi  pers  to 
the  contrary,  generally  considered  a  good  man — that  is  to  say,  in  city 
phraseology,  a  well  to-do  man. 

His  companion  was  younger.  He  was  very  tall,  very  thin,  and  cf  a 
duU  olive  complexion.  Upon  his  face  was  a  perpstual  sneer,  which 
was  the  more  hideous  when  he  attempted  completely  to  conceal  it.  He 
had  a  habit  of  glancing  round  him  continually,  with  an  expression  in- 
dicative of  great  suspicion. 

He  was  attired  with  studied  plainness,  and  evidently  affected  a  bon 
hommie,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  deference  towards  his  companion  he  was 
far  ffoin  feeling.  His  name  was  Luke  Scalvoni,  and  he  was  known  as 
the  confidentid  agent  of  Robert  Leighton,  the  merchant. 

These  two  men  were  conversing  earnestly,  if  not  candidly,  with  each 
other.  The  truth  is,  each  hated  the  other,  and,  consequently,  to  keep 
up  any  resemblance  of  a  friendly  intercourse,  each  had  a  part  to  play. 

"  You  wiU  give  me  full  credit,"  said  Scalvoni,  in  an  odd,  hissing  kind 
of  voice,  '*  for  retrieving  your  fallen  fortunes  while  you  were  abroad. 
I  h^-ve  re-established  your  tottering  credit.  I  lia\fe  placed  you  above  the 
very  suspicion  novy  pf  insolvency,  and  " 

"  Ay,"  iuterfupted  Leighton,  ^yilh  a  despondent  shake  of  the  head, 
"  but  at  what  a  price  !'* 

"  Price — price  1    What  mean  you  ?" 

"  The  price  of  all  honour,  all  integrity,  all  common  honesty." 

"  And  yet,  how  admirably  you  did  your  part.  One  would  think  you 
born  to  knavery.  The  forged  foreign  bUls  you  sent  me — the  cheques  to. 
be  declared  forgeries  hereafter — the  title  deeds  of  property  to  be  sold, 
and  then  reclaimed  by  better  titles — the  spurious  lelteis  of  credit — 
the  " 

"  Hush— hush !  for  God's  sake,  hush !  Cease  the  damning  catalogue. 
Scalvoni,  before  I  knew  you,  1  was  not  a  very  rich  man,  but  I  was  >n 
honest  one." 

"  And  now?" 

"  And  now,"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  "  my  belief  is,  on  my  soull 
that  you  reduced  me  to  great  straits." 
"  True." 

For  your  own  ambition." 
"  True." 

"  And  then  suggested  a  means  of  saving  n^e  from  ruin  which,  ^^f^ 

it  put  more  in  your  pocket  than  mine,  " 

"  True." 

"  At  the  same  time,  has  placed  me  so  far  in  your  pwer,  that  I  |||f« 
not  attempt  to  charge  you  with  the  numerous  peculatiens  committeflLlD 
my  service,  and  which  enabled  you  to  become  comfortably  lich  up^n^ij 
tottering  credit,  and — and— damnation  !  §calvoni,  I  have  no  paliexff?«r: 

"  Tiue." 

"  You  are  a  viUain !" 
"  Uncommonly  true." 

"  Are  you  man  or  devU?"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  striking  hl^ 
hand  vehemently  on  the  table  that  stood  before  them. 

"  A  little  of  both,  Robert  Leighton.  Only  I  would  be  polite  witl 
you,  and  be  a  little  more  human  than  devilish,  if  you  wUl  permit  me." 

"  But  " 

"  Pshaw  I  No  more  of  such  nonsense.  Your  warehouses  are  stocke 
with  goods;  your  name  high  in  the  city;  your  banker's  book  decidedl 
healthy.    Do  you  recollect  the  Hearushaw  family  1" 

Robert  Leighton  turaed  a  shade  paler,  as  he  said,— 
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"  You  know,  I  never  saw  the 
they  suffered." 


nor  they  me  ;  but  I— 1 — I  believe 


"  I  know  I  have,  Luke  Scalvoni,  and  if  any  one  thing  more  than 
with  me." 


panies,  which  put  money  in  our  pockets  at  the  expense  of  other  people." 

"  But  I  always  understood  their  mouths  were  stopped  by  a  compro- 
mise, which  left  them  something." 

"  Yes.    One  thousand  pounds  out  of  eight." 

"  Wea,  then,  they  could  not  starve,  you  know,  Scalvoni,  with  a 
thousand  peunds." 

"Xo,  b'lt  the?  invested  it  under  my  advice." 
"  Your  advice  ?" 

"  "ies.  I  went  to  them,  and  represented  how  you  had  taken  me  in 
»s  you  took  in  everybody  else.  I  told  them  I  had  but  a  small  sum  left,' 
and  that  I  had  invested  in  improving  landed  property.  You  knew 
the  rest." 

"  I  do.    They  find  a  defective  title  after  purchase,  and  lose  all." 
"  Precisely.    You  a-e  good  at  a  guess." 

"  And  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  fiend',  induced  you  to  strike  so 
low  as  at  those  people  who  had  alieady  suffered  so  much  ?  Was  there 
no  higher  game,  Scalvoni  ?  Could  you  find  none  upon  whom  to  practice 
out  those  already  ruined  ?" 

"  Plenty— p;enty--but  you  know  roy  disposition.  I  love  the  beauti- 
ful—those sweet  gems  from  Heaven  that  seew  created  on  purpose  to 
make  us  forget  it,  and  such  fellows  as  you  ;  and  I  do  not  care  whether 
we  ever  see  it  or  not,  so  that  we  can  mdke  an  angel  sin  with  us  suffi- 
ciently to  go  with  us  to  another  region." 

"  Good  God  !  what  are  you  talking  about  ? ' 

"  I  am  always  a  little  rorr  antic.    They  .«ay  people  Uke  and  court  best 
and  most  that  which  they  don't  possess— now  I  am  not  beautiful." 
"  Yon  ?" 

"  Nor  angelic-nor  virtuous-nor  religious  ;  but  I  appreciate  all  that 
«ort  of  thmg  accordingly.  Now  these  Hearnshaws  have— a  daughter." 
"  I  understand." 

"  Do  you ;  weU,  that  saves  the  trouble  of  explanation. 
Hearnshaw  is  a  perfect  hourl— sweet,  sensible,  and  sixteen, 
some  snowy  bosom  on  which  to  pillo*  my  head." 

"  But  y*u  are  married." 

"  Oh,  twice  or  thrice  over.  You  see  I  am  candid  with  you  now,  as 
we  are  partners  " 

"  Partners,  Luke  Scalvoni  ?" 

"  Yes  partners.  Do  you  inoaglne  I  will  accept  of  anything  but  an 
Ingenuity?"  proceedings  suggested  by  my  own 

"  ScalvenI,  if  I  thought  you  had  been  content  with  only  half.  I  would 
have  been  better  i-atisfied." 


your  correspondence 


Harriet 
I  want 


Very  good.     However,  to  return  to  this  girl-the  partnership 
matter  can  be  settled  at  another  time-I  inten.l  her  for  myself.  But  the 
HearnshawB,  nearly  beggars  as  they  were,  had  all  the  pride  of  your  re- 
duced people,  and  I  .oon  saw  that  Harriet  was  not  so  smitten  with  me 
I  wished  her  td  be." 

Hera  Scalveni  made  a  hideous  face  that 
continued — 

"  So  there  was  no  resource  but  to  take  away  the  last  theusand  from 
tnem     I  did  so — now  they  have  not 


was  truly  terrific,  and  then 


,  -  ^  meal  in  the  world.    I  have 

jDught  the  cottage  they  live  in,  so  you  see  they  will  find  no  mercy  from 
their  landlord.  Ha  riet  is  beyond  all  description  of  mine.  There  is  the 
▼ery  sublimity  of  virtue  about  her. ' 

"  Virtue— and  you  can  so  talk  of  virtue." 
Oh,  yes,  there's  no  harm  in  talking." 

Scalvoni,  you  area  riddle,  even  to  me ;  and  I  have  known  you  now 
wme  years.    For  me  to  attempt  any  sort  of  Interference  with  you  in 

^L^^Vll  T       '  \  'J^"  ^  however,  have 

taught  that  more  Important  measures  than  the  pursuit  ef  this  eirl 
Would  have  claimed  your  attention."  *-  »   e  * 

^n!l^'t  important  measures?    Impossible.    Life  is  short,  and  my 
Jinosophy  Is  to  make  the  most  of  every  fleeting  moment.    I  merely 
jent.on  to  you  the  circumstance ;  because,  as  we  began  to  say  some- 
*ing  about  virtue  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  came  SppermosH.  The 
Hearnnhaw,  reside  near  Epping  Forest,  and  when  you  miss  me  to- 
morrow, you  may  conclude  I  am  gone  there.    I  may  ride  over  to  night 
i.e,  If  the  humour  takes  me.  There  is,  too,  another  reason,  Robert 
ton,  why  occasionally  I  shall  let  you  know  what  I  am  about.    It  is 
you  beware  of  crossing  me.    You  are  ia  my  power,  and  should 
on  offer  I  can  let  you  know  it." 
''.'It  not  without  convicting  yourself,  Luke  Scalvoni." 
H'jw  arn  I  to  be  convicted  ?" 

Vll  \7r'rT''l^'^''!  P'"''"'""'  ^=""1^  criminate  me. 

by  a  production  of  my  let  ers  to  you,  on  the  subjects  of  the  vei^ 
x..n„ve  forgeries  we  have  Jointly xomraltted  "  ^ 


II  You  think  I  was  amazingly  candid." 

"  Indeed  you  were— so  candid,  that  it  made  me,  having  such  sureties 
for  your  fidelity  in  my  hands,  throw  off  all  reserve  in  my  letters  to  you  " 
'  Exactly  ;  that  was  the  result  I  arrived  at." 
"  But  it  acts  both  ways." 

"  Not  at  all— not  at  all.  You  are  aware  that  I  know  a  little  of  almost 
everything-chemistry  included.  Look  at  the  letters.  You  have  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  abeut  you  conside-iug  them  rather  precious." 

The  merchant  made  an  involuntary  movement  of  his  hand  towards 
a  Bide  pocket,  and  Scalvoni  immediately  cried  

"  There  you  have  them  here.  Nay,  man,  never  hesitate-produce 
them     They  are  not  worth  my  attempting  to  take  possession  by  force." 

No  matter-no  matter."  said  Leighton ;  "  I  have  all  your  letters 
herf  Scalvoni.  Immediately  after  reading  them,  I  always  laid  them 
carefully  by  ;  you  dare  not  bet  ay  me." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Scalvoni.  "  Produce  them,  Robert  Leigh, 
ton — produce  them." 

The  merchant  stepped  back  some  distance,  and,  drawing  from  his 
breast-pocket  a  imall  pistol,  he  said, 

"  1  will  produce  them,  to  assur.'  you  I  have  them ;  but  remember 
Scalvoni,  I  am  armed,  and  I  only  part  with  these  letters  along  witu  mv 
life." 

Scalvmi  laughed  louder  than  before,  and,  with  trembling  hands  and 
an  apprehension  of  something  wrong,  the  merchant  produced  a  pocket- 
b..ok,  from  which  he  t-ok  first  one,  then  another,  and  then  another  piece 
of  entirely  blank  pajter,  folded  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  bearing  post- 
marks on  them,  but  nothing  else.  ' 

"  What— what  is  this  ?"  he  c.ied;  "  what  damnable  juggling  is  this  ? 
— I— I  had  them  here." 

"  You  had,  but  when  I  write  a  letter  I  do  not  wish  to  be  kept,  I 
write  with  a  peculiar  ink  known  to  me,  and  which  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  vanishes,  leaving  the  paper  white  and  spotless." 

Mr.  Leighton  sunk  into  a  chair,  with  a  deep  groan. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LOVERS. 

We  have  lightly  hinted  at  some  of  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the 
Hearnshaws ;  but  in  .all  their  privations  they  had  had  one  great  conso- 
lation—they  were  suffejing  together.  No  real  or  fancied  necessity  had 
arisen  from  a  separation  of  any  of  the  members  of  that  attached  family. 

The  little  domestic  circle  which  had  been  so  happy  in  days  of  pros- 
perity, was  still  entire.  Now,  ho  vever,  death  had  stepped  in  to  drag 
from  among  them  him  to  whom  they  all  naturally  looked  for  succour, 
sympathy,  and  protection.  Mr.  Hearnshaw  was  no  more,  and  a  blank 
was  left  in  the  hearts  of  his  children  of  tlie  most  painful  character. 

But  Theodore  and  Harriet  possessed,  unliappily,  those  sensitive  dis- 
positions which  feel  acutely  any  check  to  the  affec  ions  or  the  feelings. 
Alas  !  how  many  were  they  condemned  by  the  decrees  of  destiny  yet  to 
endure.  Brought  up,  as  they  had  been,  with  the  tenderest  care-edu- 
cated  in  all  the  dear  amenities  oj  life,  with  every  good  feeling  carefully 
foste-ed- with  none  aiound  them  who  did  not  either  feel  interest  or 
affection,  conducting  themselves  gently  and  kindly,  howgreat  a  change  it 
was  to  them  to  hecome  poor  and  dependant,  how  marvellous  to  them 
was  the  insight  they  got  into  human  nature  when  their  father  was 
known  no  longer  to  possess  those  ample  means  which  had  once  been  his. 

But  still  all  this  might  have  been  endured.  They  would  have  ac- 
quired some  real  knowledge  of  the  world  tney  were  about  to  become 
painfully  intimate  with,  and  closer  would  have  been  knit  those  holy 
and  beloved  ties  that  bound  them  together;  hut,  alas  !  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer  had  swept  him  away  who  formed  the  nucleous  of  the  family 
union.  Well  might  the  cnildren  of  Mr.  Hearnshaw  weep  for  the  loss  of 
him  to  who  e  charge  they  could  not  lay  one  fault,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  of  passion  or  prejudice. 

And  not  less  affected  was  Mrs.  Hearnshaw.  Indeed,  she  seemed 
thoroughly  stupified  by  the  succession  of  calamities  that  had  occurred, 
ending  as  they  had  with  the  one  grand  climax  of  the  death  of  her  bus- 
band.  Never  of  a  very  strong  mind,  poor  Mrs.  Hea  nshaw  nearly  sank 
completely  under  the  dispensation  ;— a  kind  of  fatuity  appeared  to  come 
over  her,  and  she  became  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  borders  so 
closely  upon  the  most  miserable  state  of  mental  abei ration,  nfime.y, 
decidedly  evangelical.  Instead  of  being  religious  she  became  bigoted  ;' 
instead  of  a  just  and  rational  fa  th  in  God,  she  became  terrifi  'd^at  the 
devil,  and  from  the  moment  after  her  husband's  deaih  she  passed  her 
time  in  tears,  groans,  prayers,  constant  declarations  at  the  vast  amount 
of  her  own  sins,  and  what  she  called  conflicts  with  Satan.  Verily  the 
evU  one  wouia  have  much  to  do  If  he  cnterea  into  all  the  pitched  battles 
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•with  Scotch  divines  and  other  old  women,  which  by  such  are  declared  to 
be  continually  taking  place. 

But,  taking  leave  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  returning  to  the 
Hearnshaws,  we  beg  to  conduct  the  reader  to  a  small  arbour  or  sum- 
mer-house, situated  in  the  garden  of  the  humble  abode.  This  was  a 
«weet  spot :  the  honeysuckle,  the  wild  rose,  the  woodbine,  all  had  com- 
bined to  make  that  spot  beautiful ;  there  were  a  rustic  seat  aad  a  small 
table,  and,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  two  persons  were  in  that  arbour,  which 
had  baen  used  lor  pleasant  recreation,  and  now  resounded  with  sobs 
and  sighs. 

It  was  the  evening  after  Mr.  Hearnshaw's  death,  and  the  two  persons 
who  were  there  consisted  of  Harriet  Hearnshaw  and  Charles  Hargrove, 
her  cousin. 

Harriet  had  not  slept  that  night ;  she  had  mocked  her  own  feelings 
by  attempting  to  retire  to  rest,  and  now  in  the  still  beauty  ef  the  even- 
ing she  had  sought  that  bower  to  weep.  Not  for  long,  however,  was 
she  left  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  sad  thoughts,  for  her  cousin,  Charles 
Hargrove,  who  had  slept  in  the  house  at  the  aunt's  request,  sought 
her,  and  gently  laying  his  hand  upon  her's,  he  whispered  her  name. 

Harriet  had  been  resting  her  head  upon  the  table,  while  the  tears 
were  trickling  through  her  fingers,  and  at  the  touch  of  Charles  Hargrove, 
she  started,  and  sprung  to  her  feet  with  a  face  of  alatra. 

"  Harriet— Harriet,"  he  said,  "  'tis  I." 

"  Charles !" 

She  sunk  again  into  the  seat,  and  her  tears  gushed  forth  afresh, 
while  hysterical  sobs  proclaimed  the  excciis  of  feeling  she  could  not 
withstand. 

Charles  did  not,  for  some  minutes,  attempt  to  check  the  full  tide  of 
grief.  He,  too,  had  mourned,  and  be  knew  that  such  sorrow  must  give 
way ;  but  that  before  it  in  some  measure  did  so,  any  appeal  to  the  rea- 
son would  be  in  vaiio.   When  she  was  a  little  calmer,  he  said,  gently, — 

"  Harriet,  although  your  father  is  no  more,  you  should  not  mouru  too 
excessively.  'Tis  hard  indeed  to  have  the  dear  ties  between  parent  and 
child  suddenly  severed;  but  you  should  look  upon  death  Avith  as  much 
judgment  as  feeling.  We  know  it  must  come.  We  know  it  to  be  the 
end  of  all  sorrow  to  the  good — a  blessed  change  from  earth  to  Heaven. 
Shun  not  the  memory  of  your  father,  Harriet,  but  learn  to  think  of  him 
as  one  gone  but  a  short  time  before  you  to  a  happy  country,  where  you 
will  again  meet  with  him  to  part  no  more." 

I  will  try,  Charles,"  sobbed  Harriet ;  "  but  the  shock  !  Even  now, 
I  cannot  believe  it  real  that  he  has  gone.    It  seemed  like  some  dream." 

"  Alas,  Harriet!  life  itself  is  but  a  dream.  No  wonder  that  death 
should  appear  but  a  part  of  the  vision.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who. 
believe  life  to  be  really  but  a  vision,  and  death  the  awakening." 

"  He  loved  me  so  fondly — so  devotedly,"  sobbed  Harriet,  her 
thoughts  still  clinging  to  her  father.  "  No  wish,  if  but  half  expressed, 
of  mine,  but  became  to  him  a  pleasant  obligation — and  now  I  am  de- 
solate— my  heart  is  cold  and  chill.  Oh!  if  he  had  been  spared,  what 
then  would  have  been  the  struggles  with  the  world  we  are  condemned 
to  endure  ?  What  then  would  have  been  the  insolence  of  wealth — the 
scorn  of  power  ?    I  am  desolate — desolate !" 

A  slight  flush  of  colour  came  over  the  handsome  countenance  of 
Charles  Hargrove  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  turned  as  pale  as  death  it- 
self. His  lip  trembled,  and  his  voice  was  faint  and  weak,  as  he  uttered 
words  which  long  had  haunted  his  brain — long  hung  upon  his  lips,  and 
in  Harriet's  answer  to  which,  he  looked  for  the  greatest  happiness  or 
the  greatest  misery  the  world  could  otfer  him. 

"  You  are  not  desolate,  Harriet,"  he  said.  "  You  are  not  quite  de- 
solate, although  one  heart  in  which  you  were  enshrined  is  gone  to  the 
grave." 

There  was  a  trembling  earnestness  in  his  manner,  that  induced  Har- 
ried to  gaze  earnestly  in  his  face.  Friends  as  she  and  Charles  had  been 
from  earliest  infancy,  she  had  never  thought  of  bim  and  love  together. 
The  werds  of  her  father  on  his  deathbed  were  the  first  she  had  ever 
heard  upon  the  subject,  and  her  grief  had  made  her  forget  them,  until 
now  they  were  lecalled  to  her  memory  by  what  Charles  was  saying. 

"  Harriet,"  he  continued,  are  you  surprised,  tliat,  knowing  you  long 
as  I  have  known  you ;  participating  in  many  of  your  thoughts,  and  an- 
ticipating many  of  your  wishes,  I  should  love  you  ?  Yes,  dear — dear 
Harriet,  I  do  lore  you!  You  are  not  desolate;  for,  although  I  will  not 
say  I  love  you  better  than  he  who  has  gone  from  you,  I  can  say,  before 
Heaven,  that  so  far  as  affection  can  fill  the  void  in  your  heart  " 

"  Oh!  Charles — Charles,  cease,"  said  Harriet.  "  At  such  a  time  as 
this  urge  nothing." 

"  Nay,  dear  Harriet,  this  is  the  time.  Your  heart  is  wounded  ;  you 
are  full  uf  giief,  because  your  affecticns  have  received  a  shock.  Let 
gentler,  happier  influences  pervade  your  mind.  You  know  me  well, 
Harriet,  and  you  know  that  not  from  idle  vanity — not  from  sudden  pas- 
sion, would  I  give  utterar  ce  to  the  words,  '  Harriet,  I  love  you,  and 
would  make  you  my  happy  if  happiness  you  think  yott  COuW  find 
in  such  an  union.'  " 


"  Forbear,  Charles — forbear!" 

"  Nay,  Harriet,  I  have  now  spoken.  You  know  the  long  cherished 
secret  of  my  heart.  Let  me  have  a  hope  that  when  time  has  assauged 
the  grief  you  now  feel,  you  can  look  forward  to  a  future  that  may  bring 
happiness.  'Tis  true  my  position  in  life  now  is  humble  and  precarious, 
but  I  have  hands  to  work  with.  I  have  a  warm  heart  to  bestow  upon 
you.  We  may  not  be  able  to  command  the  luxuries  of  life,  but,  vhen 
sanctified  by  affection,  we  will  find  the  humblest  fare,  the  poorest  home, 
more  beautiful  than  any  palace  unblest  with  such  a  guest.  My  Harriet, 
you  weep,  but  do  not  answer  me.  Speak,  dear  one,  but  a  word — speak 
to  me." 

Harriet  only  wept. 

"  Well,  well,"  added  Charles,  mournfully  ;  *'  may  you  be  happy, 
Harriet.  God's  blessing  be  ever  with  you.  You — you  shall  not  hear 
again  from  me  such  words  as  I  have  now  spoken.  I  can  see  you  are 
pained  because  you  cannot  reciprocate  my  leeliugs,  and  your  kind  heart 
will  not  permit  you  to  tell  me  so.  Say  nothing,  Harriet,  I — I  am  an- 
swered." 

"  Charles,  is  this  generous  t"  said  Harriet. 

"  Do  not  ask  me.    1  am  on  the  rack." 

"  You  are  poor,  Charles." 

"  1  am." 

"  Friendless." 

"  True — true.    Just  statements." 

"  Your  means  of  existence  precarious,  and  yourself  rather  iiudden  in 
temper,  and  incapable  of  bowing  before  the  insolence  of  those  who 
might,  in  repayment  for  such  servility,  improve  your  fortunes." 

"  True,"  said  Charles,  rising.    "  True." 

"  And  you  are  an  orphan." 

"  I  am.  All  these  are  admirable  reasons  for  refusing  my  hand. 
Fool  that  I  was,  why  did  they  not  occur  to  me  before.  Most  admirable 
reasons  for  refusing  me,  cousin  Harriet." 

"  And  likewise  for  accepting  you,  cousin  Charles." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  Charles  nearly  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  sudden  revulsion  of  his  feelings  was  so  great. 

"  Harriet !  Harriet '.  can  you  forgive  me  ?  Am  I  indeed  so  blessed  ?" 

"  Yes,  Charles.  My  heart  is  full  of  grief,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
unused  to  dissemble." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Then  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
and  imprinted  on  her  lips  one  fervent  kiss.  He  spoke  incoherently,  for 
he  was  full  of  emotion.  His  feelings  were  in  a  perfect  tumult,  and 
Harriet  was  half  alarmed  at  the  vehemence  of  big  manner. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  she  said.  Let  this  theme  be  reserved  for  a  hap- 
pier time,  Charles.  At  present  my  whole  thoughts  must  be  directed  to 
the  mournful  duties  we  have  yet  to  do." 

"  A'-d  those  words,  my  Harriet,  put  me  in  mind-that  in  my  suit,  I 
am  sanctioned  by  your  father." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Charles — I  recollect.  Say  nothing  of  this  interview  to 
my  mother — she  is  absorbed  wholly  in  grief,  and  cannot  speak  to  any 
one.  Heaven  only  knows  what  means  we  shall  procure  to  overcome 
this  trying  period — we  are  poorer  than  perhaps  you  know,  Charles." 

"  Oh  !  money,  money,"  sighed  Charles,  "  what  heaps  of  shining  gold 
are  piled  up  to  be  the  discomfort  of  some  one  man  by  the  anxiety  they 
give  him,  when  they  would  t  <-stow  happiness  upoH  millions  uf  warm, 
gentle  hearts,  and  chase  tbf      i  from  many  an  eye." 

"  Hush  !  hush  I  Charles     "'Vhat  is  that^" 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  oi  one  of  the  sides  of  the  arbour,  and, 
among  the  leliage,  Charles  s^v-  thf,  outline  of  a  man's  face. 

( To  ue  continued  in  our  next.  J 
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CHAPTER  I. 
charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  j 


% 

HHFr  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

"You  may  talk,  my  love,  and  I  will  listen,"  exclaimed  Lady  Somer- 
ville,  as  she  threw  herself  on  a  splendid  Ottoman  that  stood  near  her; 
"  but  were  yeu  to  talk  from  now  until  to-morrow  evening,  it  would  not 
make  the  slightest  dilTerence,  as  I  am  determined  to  have  my  own  way 
in  this  concern." 

"  As  you  do  in  every  other,"  said  her  husband,  smiling ;  "  you  gene- 
rally have  your  own  way,  Elizabeth  ;  it's  very  seldom  I  oppose  you,  but 

when  my  children's  welfare  is  concerned  " 

"Children's  welfare  !"  interrupted  the  lady,  indignantly;  "  and  pray, 
what  have  I  studied  all  my  life  but  my  children's  welfare  ?  Who  was 
It  procured  the  title  of  countess  for  one  daughter,  and  that  of  mar- 
chioaess  for  another?  They  were  both  introduced  to  the  world  when 
young.  What  should  prevent  Alicia,  who  is  twice  as  beautiful  and  a 
hundred  times  as  ambitious  as  ei  her  of  them,  Irom  doing  as  well  as 
1     Julia  or  Jane  have?" 

"  Done  well,"  asked  his  lordship  ;  "  are  they  happy  ?"  • 
"  Happy  !"  repeated  Lady  Somerville,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  ;  "  happy ! 
'  you  astonish  me,  my  lord,  by  asking  such  a  question.  What  can  make 
j  them  otherwise?  Have  they  not  the  most  splendid  establishment,  the 
I  most  costly  jewels,  the  richest  liveries,  the  most  dashing  equipage? — 
I  have  they  not  everything  that  can  make  life  enviable  ?  and  then  jrou 
ask  me  if  they  are  happy,  and  in  a  tone  that  implies  a  doubt." 

"  And  yet  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,"  returned  Lord  So- 
ttervilie.  "  I  am  certain  that  neither  of  our  daughters — the  Countess  of 
Waliingham  nor  the  right  honourable  Marchioness  of  St.  Aubine — are 
1     happy.    They  are  great,  certainly;  their  mother  forced  them  to  be  so  ; 

but  happiness  does  not  consist  in  greatness ;  I  would  rather  see  my  chil- 
\     dren  happy  than  exalted." 

I  A  contemptuous  "  Pshaw!"  was  the  only  answer  the  lady  deigned  to 
I     make.  She  then  commenced  humming  a  fashionable  air,  without  taking 

any  more  notice  of  her  lord,  who  amused  himself  by  looking  over  the 

morning  papers  ;  she  at  length  rose  from  her  seat  to  leave  the  room. 

When  she  had  reached  the  door,  she  turned  towards  her  husband,  and 

exclaimed, 

"  Then  it  ia  decided  Alicia  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  world  the  day 
•he  attains  her  sixteenth  year  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  coolly  replied  Lord  Somerville. 

"But  I  did,  and  that's  sutficient,"  haughtily  returned  her  ladyship, 
U  the  left  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  after  her  with  violenc*. 

Three  weeks  after  the  foregoing  conversation  had  taken  place  between 
Lord  Somerville  and  his  lady,  their  youngest  and  only  unmarried 
daughter  was,  to  use  a  fashionable  phrase,  first  brought  out. 

Alicia  Somerrille  was  beautiful,  surpassingly  so,  but  it  was  a  beauty 
that  rather  repels  than  attracts.  There  was  a  boldness  and  confidence 
In  her  fine  black  eyes  that  caused  many  to  shrink  away  disgusted  with 
the  expression  of  them.  In  manners  she  was  hau;,'hty  to  excess;  she 
looked  with  contempt  on  everything  and  nearly  everybody,  and  yet  her 
extreme  youth  and  beauty,  combined  with  a  brilliant  sparkling  wit,  ren- 
dered her  an  object  of  attraction  to  many. 


Amongst  the  many  danglers  that  followed  in  her  train  was  Charles 
Clifford,  the  only  son  of  a  baronet,  who  was  more  lemavkable  for  the 
many  noble  qualities  he  possessed  than  for  his  riches.  Charles,  at  the 
time  the  honourable  Miss  Somerville  lirst  made  her  appearance  in  the 
fashioKable  circles,  had  ju^t  entered  his  thiee-and  twentieth  jear ;  he 
was  handsome  in  person,  pleasing  in  his  manners  and  conversation, 
while  his  heart  was  the  seat  of  every  virtue.  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
appearance  of  Alicia,  and  at  first  admired  her  at  a  humble  distance,  but 
at  length,  encouraged  by  her  evident  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
him,  he  approached  nearer,  and  in  a  short  time  became  her  constant  at- 
tendant. If  she  rode,  Clifford  was  her  esquire ;  she  could  not  go 
shopping  unless  Charles  attended  her, — his  taste  was  so  superior  to  her 
own.  In  the  merry  dance  he  was  her  partner,  and  when  she  eould  no't 
dance  with  him  longer,  without  being  noticed,  she  would  complain  of 
fatigue,  and  Clifford  would  take  his  station  by  her  side  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

The  day  seemed  stretche;!  to  an  unusual  length  to  the  young  Alicia, 
if  an  accident  detained  Clifford  from  her  side.  She  loved  with  all  the 
fervour  of  first  love,  but  not  with  its  purity.  He  had  as  yet  addressed 
her  in  no  other  language  than  that  of  friendship;  he  loved  her  pas- 
sionately, ardently  loved  her ;  but  he  was  too  poor  to  allow  the  least 
shadow  of  hope  that  the  haughty  Lady  Somerville  would  ever  consent  to 
receive  him  as  a  son-ir.-law.  He  often  mentally  vowed  the  present  in- 
terview should  be  the  last,  and  as  often  broke  his  vow.  He  would  plead 
an  engagement  sometimes  after  a  severe  struggle  with  inclination. 
Alicia-would  look  smilingly  in  his  face,  and  declare  she  would  not, 
could  not  spare  him,  as  he  must  certainly  attend  her  this  eveni^ig — she 
could  not  do  without  him. 

It  ii  not  to  be  won  dered  at,  considering  the  feelings  he  bore  towards 
her,  and  the  encouragement  he  received.,  that  he  should  be  always  at 
her  side,  much  to  the  mortification  of  her  ambitious  mother.  At  first 
she  little  heeued  his  attentions  to  Alicia,  as  she  thought  of  it  merely  as 
A  simple  flirtation  on  the  part  of  her  daughter;  but  when  she  found  it 
was  the  general  belief,  go  where  she  would,  that  Charles  Clifford  was 
the  accepted  suitor  for  her  daughter's  hand,  then  did  she  think  it  was 
time  for  her  to  interfere.  She,  accordingly,  one  morning  desired  Alicia 
to  attend  her  in  her  dressing-room,  as  she  had  something  particular  to 
say  to  her. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated.  Lady  Somerville  broached  the  subject 
nearest  her  heart.  She  talked  long,  and  sometimes  loudly,  on  the  im- 
propriety of  Alicia  acting  in  the  manner  she  had  done  in  encouraging 
the  visits  and  attentions  of  Clifford,  and  by  that  means  driving  away 
wealthy  and  titled  suitors. 

"  And  if  you  should  so  disgrace  yourself  as  to  become  his  wife," 
continued  Lady  Somerville,  "  how  do  you  propose  to  live,  for  you  well 
know  your  fortune  is  very  scanty?" 

"  Become  his  wife  !"  cried  Alicia,  springing  from  her  seat ;  "  become 
the  wife  pf  such  as  Charles  Clifford !— never— never !  Such  an  idea 
never  yet  entered  my  head." 

"  Why  have  you  acted  in  the  manner  you  have  done?"  asked  her 
mother,  in  surprise ;  "  it  ia  no  use  to  say  you  regard  him  as  a  common 
acquaintance.  I  have  watched  you,  Alicia,  and  your  ejes,  your  voice, 
your  every  action  betray  your  love  for  him." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it,"  exclaimed  Alicia,  as  she  buried  hoc 
face  in  her  hands,  and  again  sunk  on  her  seat.  I  love  Clifford — sin- 
cerely love  him — and  tdo  believe  the  feeling  is  reciprocal;  but  honour 
forbids  him  to  give  his  passion  utterance.  Had  I  a  tenth  part  6f  the 
honour  he  possi;sses,  1  should  not  liave  destroyed  his  peace,  as  v.'cll  as 
my  own,  by  giving  him  hopes  I  never  intended  to  realize.  I  trifled 
with  him  till  my  aflecf.ons  became  entangled.    I  had  not  courage  to 
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tell  him  we  could  be  nothing  to  each  other,  I  loved  him  till  his  peace 
and  my  own  are  broken.  I  know  I  have  acted  foolishly  as  well  as  basely, 
but  I  knew  not  how  to  shorten  the  only  day  of  hai  piness  I  shall  ever 
know." 

Alicia  laid  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 
Lady  Somerville  gazed  on  the  weeping  girl  with  surprise  and  pain. 
Alicia  was  her  youngest,  and,  as  often  is  the  case,  her  favourite  child. 
She  felt  she  could  not  sacrifice  her  to  greatness  and  ambition,  as  she 
had  done  her  other  children.  A  long  struggle  took  place  in  her 
feelings  between  love  for  her  child  and  love  for  a  title.  The  former  at 
length  gained  the  aNcendancy. 

"  Why  those  tears,  Alicia?"  she  exclaimed; — "why  this  agony? 
Have  I  ever  denied  you  the  gratification  of  the  slightest  wish  ycu  ever 
formed  ?  Nor  will  I  do  so  now.  Ii  you  consider  a  union  with  Clifford  is 
jiecessarj'  to  your  happiriess,  you  shall  Mve  my  consent,  and  1  will 
answer  for  your  father." 

"  Mother,"  cried  Alicia,  raising  her  head  from  the  sofa,  and  dashing 
the  blinding  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  mother,  methinks  this  language 
sounds  strangely  from  you — you  that  have  taught  me  to  think  that  rank 
and  wealth,  with  their  luxuriant  appendages,  were  the  only  means  of 
happiness  in  this  world.  You  would  now  give  your  consent,  almost 
persuade  me  into  a  union  with  so  poor,  so  wretched  a  thing  as  Charles 
Clifford.  No,  mother ;  you  have  taken  too  mu';h  pains  to  instil  the 
feeling  of  ambition  into  ray  mind  to  be  erased  so  very  soon.  The  pupil 
shall  prove  worthy  of  the  teacher.  Cliiford  has  never  yet  spo4<en  of 
love  to  me;  he  shall  next  time  we  meet;  then  that  interview  shall  be 
our  last.  I  will  dismiss  him,  and  in  such  a  manner,  ihat  Somerville 
|Iouse  will  never  again  he  honoured  by  his  visits.  I  will  leave  ytu 
now,"  she  continued,  as  she  advanced  towards  the  door,  "as  I  must 
prepare  for  my  final  interview  with  Charles,  who  has  promised  to  be 
here  at  three." 

She  then  curtseyed  to  lier  mother,  and  left  the  room,  before  Lady 
Somervillei  who  was  completely  paralyzed  at  her  daughter's  resolution, 
pould  utter  a  word. 

At  three  o'clock  Clifford  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  her  for 
Fbom  he  would  have  willingly  sacrificed  life  itself  to  have  saved  from  a 
jnoment's  pain.  Alicia  was  alone.  No  one  would  have  judged  from 
Jier  countenance  the  struggle  she  was  enduring.  She  received  him  in 
Jier  sweetest,  mildest  manner — a  manner  that  had  become  habitual  to 
her  when  speaking  to  him;  for  though  haughty  to  the  extreme  with 
jiearly  every  one,  to  him  she  was  ever  gentle  :  this  afternoon  she  was 
even  more  gentle  than  usual.  There  was  a  softness  in  her  tone  and 
manners  that  completely  threw  Clifford  off  his  guard.  He  forgot  honour, 
forgot  his  poverty,  and  the  high-born,  haughty  Lady  Somerville.  He  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  kiceel  at  tlie  feet  of  his  fair,  though  heartless, 
enslaver,  a,nd  tell  his  tale  of  love.  She  sat  motionless  till  he  had  con- 
cluded; even  allowed  him  to  retain  the  hand  he  had  taken,  which  he 
■was  on  the  point  of  raising  to  his  lips,  when  a  loud  mocking  laugh  rung 
gratingly  on  his  ears,  and  caused  the  life  blood  to  curdle  round  his 
heart.  He  dropped  her  hand,  as  he  said,  in  a  voice  ia  which  surprise 
and  agony  were  mingled, — 

"  You  laugh,  Alicia  ?" 

"  I  do  laugh,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  from  the  Ottoman  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining,  "  at  your  presumption,  Charles  Clilford.  Is  it  be- 
cause I  have  condescended  to  speak  to  you,  to  notice  you,  that  you 
should  dare  to  offer  me  your  hand?  When  Alicia  Samerville  weds,  it 
"Will  not  b©  with  the  son  of  a  needy  baronet;  it  will  be  with  an  equal." 

She  then,  without  deigning  to  cast  another  glance  at  her  still  kneeling 
lover,  left  the  apartment.  The  noise  of  the  door  caused  him  to  start  to 
his  feet. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
"that  Alicia  has  all  along  been  laughing  at  my  expense? — that  she 
gained  my  heart,  merely  for  the  sake  of  casting  it  bleeding  at  my  feet? 
Surely,  surely  I  dream,  and  yet" — and  he  touched  the  various  articles  as 
he  spoke—  "  how  like  reality," 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  agitation  by  the  entiance  of  a  servant,  who 
Informed  him  his  horse  was  ready. 

Clifford  understood  it  as  an  intimation  to  leave  the  hou^e.  A  smo- 
thered imprecation  burst  from  his  lips  as  he  followed  the  footman  down 
stairs.  He  sprung  upon  his  horse,  and  left  a  house,  as  Alicia  truly  ob- 
served, that  was  never  again  to  be  honoured  by  his  presence. 

Nearly  the  first  news  that  was  ught  ike  deservedly  wretched  Alicia, 
the  lollowing  day,  was,  that  Clifford  had  started  for  the  Continent. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Once  again  we  met,    A  fair  girl  was  near  him  ; 
He  smiled,  whispered  low,  as  1  once  used  to  hear  him." 

Thrsr  yeara  passed  away  before  Alicia  Somerville  and  Charles  Clifford 
again  met.  She  was  still  Alicia  Somerville.  Many  admired  her,  but 
fcw,  very  few,  would  have  chosen  her  for  a  partner  for  life. 


She,  one  evening,  attended  a  ball  that  was  given  by  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance.  She  was  reclining  languidly  on  a  sofa,  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  a  gentleman  who  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  it,  when  she 
was  roused  by  a  lady  exclaiming, — 

"  Miss  Somerville,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  Earl  of  EUerslie, 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  name." 

Alicia  rose  firom  her  seat,  but  nearly  sank  down  again,  when  the 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  earl,  and  recognised  the  handsome, 
manly  countenance  of  Charles  Clifford.  She  lelt  lainting,  but  so  fa- 
recovered  her  feelings  as  to  curtsey  slightly  to  his  p^ite,  unembarrassed 
bow. 

A  smile  of  scorn  quivered  on  his  lips  for  a  moment,  as  his  eyes  met 
hers.  He  then  passed  on,  and  commenced  a  conversaiion  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  was  seated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sofa  Alicia  occupied. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ask  the 
lady  who  ha.l  presented  EUerslie  to  her,  how  it  was  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  an  earldom. 

"  Why,"  replied  Mrs.  Harley,  "  have  you  never  heard  that  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  EUerslie?" 

Alicia  replied  in  the  negative, 

"  Then  it  was  so,"  resumed  Mrs.  Harley;  "  she  offended  her  father  in 
early  life  by  marrying  Sir  Charles,  then  Captain  Clifford,  without  his 
consent.  The  old  earl  never  forgave  her,  not  even  on  her  death-bed. 
She  died  in  piving  birth  to  Charles ;  her  father  died  soon  after,  and,  of 
course,  his  title  and  estates  descended  to  his  only  son,  who  was  marriej', 
and  settled  in  France.  Two  years  ago  accident  introduced  Clifford  to 
his  uncle  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  earl  and  his  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter,  were  returning  from  a  journey ;  he  had  reached  a  m  ild 
rugged  part  of  the  road,  a  few  miles  from  his  own  home,  when  the 
horses  suddenly  tcok  fright  at  the  report  of  a  gun  very  near  them.  The 
postilions  tried  in  vain  to  stop  them  ;  both  the  poor  fellows  were  thrown 
with  violence  to  the  ground.  Lord  Edward  sprang  from  the  caiiiage  in 
hopes  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  maddened  beast;  his  foot  caught, 
and  he  fell,  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  the  wheel,  wliich  passed  over 
it,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  lady  Ida  lay  senseless  in  the  arms  of 
her  agonised  father,  who  expected  every  moment  they  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces,  when  Providence  directed  that  Clifford  should  be  riding  that 
way ;  he,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  expense  of  a  broken  arm,  managed 
to  stop  the  horses:  but  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  any  more  now,  for  I 
have  promised  Deville  to  dance  the  next  set  with  him,  and  here  he  comes 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  my  }  roiiiise,"  continued  Mrs.  Harley,  as  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  "  and  I  should  think  you  can  guess  the  rest." 

"  The  earl  died,"  exclaimed  Alicia,  who  had  been  listening  with 
breathless  attention. 

"  But  his  daughter,  she  returned  to  her  native  land  a  fortnight  ago 
with  the  ^present  earl,"  replied  Mrs.  Harley,  with  a  peculiar  smile; 
"  but  see,  here  she  comes.  Methinks  that  face  v/ill  render  her  a  star 
of  attraction  for  the  winter." 

Alicia  raised  her  eyes,  and  beheld  a  beautiful  girl  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  an  elderly  gentleman,  whom  she  rtccguised  as  Six  Charles  Clifford, 
advancing  towards  where  EUerslie  was  seated. 

"You  are  late,  dearest,"  he  said,  as  he  arose  and  took  her  hand. 
"  You  would  not  chide  me  if  you  knew  the  cause,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  Chide  you,  my  sweet  one,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  fondly  in  her 
face,  "  What  is  there  my  Ida  would  do  that  I  could  chide  her  for  ?  but 
come  here ;  I  had  nearly  forgotten :  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  an 
old  friend, — ray  wife,  the  Countess  of  EUerslie,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  turned  to  the  gentleman  he  had  been  talking  to.  The 
conversation  between  EUerslie  and  his  countess  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  low  tone;  but  neither  that  nor  the  lady's  introduction  had  been  lost 
on  the  attentive  ear  of  Miss  SomervUie,  She  did  not  scream,  nor  did 
she  faint;  but,  at  an  early  hour  she  retired,  under  the  plea  of  a  severe 
headachy  :  had  she  substituted  heartache,  it  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth. 

A  month  passed  away  before  Alicia  again  appeared  in  public,  and 
then  i-  was  as  the  bride  of  Sir  James  Arnold,  a  man  she  detested.  He 
had  long  sought  her  hand,  merely  because  he  considered  her  the  finest 
woman  of  his  acquaintance.  This  marriage,  like  most  mairifigcs 
founded  on  such  principles,  was  not  remarkable  for  happiness.  After 
the  first  two  or  three  mowths  they  very  seldom  met,  and  when  they  did, 
they  were  as  cold  and  polite  to  one  another  as  though  they  had  been 
perfect  strangers,  und  had  then  met  for  the  first  time. 

For  some  time  nothing  was  talked  of  in  that  class  that  Alicia  formed 
a  member  of,  but  the  .splendid  fetes  of  Lady  Arnold  ;  her  carriages, 
horf-es,  and  liveries,  were  of  the  most  costly  description  ;  her  jewels, 
her  dre8.«,  altogether,  were  pronounced  as  exquisite  by  the  leaders  of  the 
ton;  nothing  appeared  to  be  wanting  to  make  her  the  h^ippiest  of  her 
sex,  and  yet  Alicia  was  not  so. 

About  six  months  after  their  marriage.  Sir  James  received  intelli- 
gence from  the  country  of  the  death  of  an  only  sister,  whose  heir  he 
vas,  as  she  had  never  married,    She  had  died  suddenly,  consequently, 
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her  affairs  were  deranged,  and  required  his  immediate  presence.  After 
bidding  a  cold  adieu  to  his  lady,  he  started  without  delay  (or  Woodlands, 
the  name  of  the  late  Mi'-s  Arnold's  evidence,  leaving  A;icia  in  the 
worst  temper  imaginable  at  the  confinement  she  was  oblieed  to  endure 
on  arcount  ot  the  death  of  her  sister  in-law  ;  but  her  chagrin  somewhat 
abated,  when  she  heard  thst  her  husband  was  sole  heir  to  the  property 
Miss  Arnold  had  left,  as  she  had  died  without  making  a  will. 

Afier  some  time,  he  again  returned  to  London,  accompanied  by  a 
young  girl,  an  orphan,  that  had  been  adopted  in  her  infancy  by  his 
sisier,  on  whose  death  she  was  left  entirety  destitute.  Sir  James  well 
knew,  had  his  sister  left  a  will,  Florence  Dudley  would  have  been  the 
possessor  of  the  best  part  of  her  forfune.  His  conscience  would  not 
aliow  bim  to  leave  the  poor  girl  enti  ely  unprotected;  he,  accordingly, 
brought  her  to  town  with  him,  introduced  her  to  his  lady,  in  hopes  she 
would  become  a  fr  end  to  her;  but  Lady  Arnold  had  never  yet  foimed 
a  friendship  with  any  one  b-.t  the  great,  and  she  was  not  going  to  com- 
mence now.  At  first  she  pcsitively  refused  her  protection  to  Florence 
at  all,  but  her  husband  insisted,  and  at  length  they  compromised  the 
matter.  Florence  was  to  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  Lady  Arnold's 
ewn  waiting  woman,  whom  she  was  to  assist  at  the  needle,  or  any  other 
employir.ent  Jeannette  chose  to  put  her  to.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  Sir  James  considered  he  had  acted  a  friend's  part,  by  placing  the 
fair  gentle-nurtured  girl  as  an  attendant  upon  his  haughty  tyrannical 
wife.  In  a  short  time  he  quite  forgot  there  was  such  a  person  in 
existence. 

A  very  few  months  after  the  lady  of  Woodlands  rested  in  the  splendid 
vault  of  the  Arnolds,  her  brother  was  laid  by  her  side.  He  caught  an 
infectious  fever,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  again  was  Alicia 
free ;  she  could  hardly  assume  tlie  outward  appearance  of  woe,  so  much 
rejoiced  was  she  at  the  unexpected  event. 

At  the  time  her  husband  was  in  the  counlry,  the  Marquis-of  Havens- 
worth,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Montcubin,  first  returned  from  the 
continent,  alter  an  absence  of  sereral  years.  Frederick  Ravensworth 
in  early  life  lost  both  parents  ;  he  was  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of 
his  father's  only  brother,  and  well  did  the  duke  fulfil  his  trust.  His 
grace  was  married  to  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman  ;  no  children 
blessed  their  union,  consequently,  the  youi>g  marquis  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  spoiled,  as  he  became  the  pet,  not  only  of  the  duke  and  duchess, 
but  of  the  whole  household.  The  boy's  wishes  were  anticipated  ;  let  his 
whims  be  ever  aa  unreasonable,  and  Frederick  often  had  unreasonable 
■whims,  his  uncle  was  sure  to  gratify  them.  Such  was  his  unlimited  in- 
dulgence, that  had  it  been  exerci  ed  towards  a  less  noble-minded  boy 
than  the  youthful  marquis,  it  must  have  led  to  his  ruin  ;  as  it  was,  it 
ma-!e  him  more  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  others.  No  expense  was 
spared  in  his  education  to  make  him  befitting  the  high  station  he  was 
born  to  fill.  The  first  trouble  he  experienced  was  the  death  of  the 
amiable  duchess,  which  happened  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting  on  his  travels. 

The  duke's  life  seemed  wrapfied  in  that  of  his  lady's;  he  gradually 
sunk,  and,  in  all  probability,  would  have  followed  her  to  the  grave,  had 
it  not  have  been  for  the  untiring,  unceasing  devotion  of  his  nephew. 
At  length  he  in  some  degree  shook  off  his  despondency,  and  consented 
to  accompany  the  marquis  abroad,  and  eight  years  elapsed  before  he 
again  entered  his  native  land.    He  then  proceeded  to  his  town  house, 
•which  had  been  got  ready  for  tke  ref.  ntion  of  the  marquis  and  himself, 
and  great  was  the  sensation  their  arrival  caused  amongst  the  unmanied 
belles  ef  fashion,  for  Frederick  Ravensworth,  though  entermg  his 
twenty-seve.nthyear,  was  still  a  bachelor,  and  he  soon  became  a  favourite 
In  the  fashionable  circles.    No  party  now  was  thought  complete  unless 
it  wa'?  attended  by  the  handsome  marquis,  for  by  that  appellation  was 
he  generally  known,  and  well  did  he  deserve  the  title.    He  was  tall 
«nd  every  limb  was  elegantly  proportioned ;  his  complexion  w  as  a  clear 
biown,  and  the  hue  that  ever  mantled  on  his  cieek  proclaimed  con- 
stant health  and  good  humour;  hi.s  large,  black,  f tar-like  eyes  betrayed 
•very  emotion  of  their  owner's  soul;  the  rich  glossy  cvrlsthat  clustered  > 
on  hi*  noble  manly  brow,  rivalled  in  blackness  the  raven's  plume  ;  the  i 
silky  mi.ustache  that  curled  over  his  well-formed  mouth,  caused  his 
teeth,  by  contrast,  to  a  pear  even  more  dazzling  white  than  they  : 
really  were;  nor  did  hts  heart  disgrace  his  person,  for  he  possessed  ( 
every  rare  and  noble  quality.    Ravensworth  haJ  faults,  certainly;  1 
but  even  they  sat  so  gracefully  on  hira,  that  they  were  more  love-  > 
able  than  many  peoples'  virtues.    He  wr.s  gay,  even  to  dissipation  ;  but 
his  (  issipatif^n  had  never  yet  injured  his  health  or  fortune,  nor  had  it  ( 
ever  cost  a  sigh  from  one  heart,  while  it  imparted  a  fascination  to  his  i 
manners  that  was  perfectly  irresistible.    His  uncle  he  regarded  with  a 
species  of  veneration.    One  word  from  his  grace  would  cause  hirn  to  i 
leave  the  gayest  assembly,  and  attend  him  with  the  submissiveness  of  i 
«  chfltf.    Many  insinuated  it  was  interest  that  caused  his  devotion  ;  1 
they  wronged  him,  his  hea.t  was  too  noble  for  interest  to  find  a  place 
in  it.  , 

■Vhen  fir&t  the  nwrqtus  had  returned  to  England,  he  had  been  intro-  i 


duced  by  a  friend  to  Lady  Arnold  ;  he  paid  her  more  attention  than  per- 
liap>  he  would  have  di  ne,  had  he  known  her  true  dispo  ition.  She  was 
giatiiled  at  receiving  attention"  from  ore  who  was  the  observed  of  allob- 
ervers,  and  sincerely  regretted  her  marriage  with  Sir  James  ;  as  she 
flattered  herself  that  if  she  were  now  free,  she  might  become  a  marchio- 
ness, and  in  time  the  ducal  coronet  of  Montaubin  would  grace  her  brow. 
She  thought  it  was  indeed  Providence  that  had  interfered  to  help  her 
out  in  her  plans  of  ambition  when  she  was  released  from  her  tie  by  the 
death  of  Arnold. 

The  first  few  months  of  her  widowhood  she  was  forced  to  spend  in 
retirement,  admitting  only  a  select  number  of  fiends,  classed  amongst 
whom  were  Ravensworth  and  his  uncle;  as  she,  knowing  the  influence 
the  duke  pcssessed  over  his  nephew,  paid  as  much,  or  more  couit  to 
him  than  she  did  to  the  marquis  himself. 

No  artifice  was  neglected  to  ingratiate  herself  in  the  favour  of  both. 
With  the  duke  she  was  successful,  but  by  some  means  or  another  she  lost 
ground  with  Ravensworth  every  day.  He  had  never  thought  of  Tier  only 
as  an  acquaintance  :  she  was  about  the  last  of  womankind  he  would  have 
chosen  for  a  wife;  her  manoeuvring  did  not  escape  his  observation,  and 
he  learnt  to  despise  her  for  it,  for  her  character  had  lately  been  laid  bare 
to  him  by  one  who  dreaded  the  power  of  her  fascination  over  the  yet 
unfettered  heart  of  Frederick. 

A  visit  to  Woodlands  was  prepared  by  Lady  Arnold,  and  the  marquis 
and  his  uncle  were  invited,  with  a  large  party  of  friends  to  accompany 
her.  At  first  his  lordship  hesitated  about  accepting  it,  but  he  had 
visited  Woodlands  some  years  back  with  his  aunt,  who  was  at  that  time 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  late  Miss  Arnold,  and  he  felt  an  incli- 
nation to  again  see  the  spot  that  had  been  witness  to  many  a  boyish  frolic. 
After  consulting  with  the  duke,  who  generally  only  studied  his  nephew's 
inclinations,  the  invitation  ^yas  accepted,  to  spend  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer at  Woodlands. 

Lady  Arnold,  in  high  spirits,  started  a  few  days  before  the  rest  of  the 
party,  to  prepare  for  tke  accommodation  of  her  guests,  taking  nearly  all 
her  London  domestics  with  her ;  nor  was  Florence  Dudley  forgotten,  for 
Lady  Arnold  actually  allowed  her  poor  dependant  a  seat  in  her  carriage. 


CHAPTER  in. 
"  Thoughtless  of  beauty  she  was  beauty's  self." 
It  is  now  time  to  give  an  account  of  the  fair  gentle  being  who  v^g 
so  highly  honoured  as  to  be  allowed  the  piivilege  of  sitting  in  t]i*>^  same 
carriage  as  her  lady. 

The  father  of  Florence  fell  in  fighting  the  battles  of  hi»  country  ;  his 
widow  survived  him  but  a  few  weeks,  leaving  her  only  child,  an  infant 
of  six  months  old,  to  the  care  of  Miss  Arnold.  Helen  Arnold  had 
loved  the  father  of  Florence,  who  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  a  love 
pure  and  ardent  as  it  was  sincere;  she  had  offered  to  become  his  but 
was  rejected — rejected  for  the  portionless  daughter  of  a  brother  soldier. 
They  married,  and  Miss  Arncld  treated  both  for  some  time  with  an  in- 
tensity of  hate  that  none  but  a  rejected  woman  can  fee).  But  soon  her 
better  feelings  gamed  the  mastery  ;  she  then  could  not  visit  the  cottage- 
like villa  in  which  resided  Henry  Dudley  and  his  young  ahd  happy  wife  ; 
but  often,  in  the  silence  of  her  chamber,  did  she  offer  up  the  heartfelt 
prayer  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  Dudley  dnd  the  object  of  his 
choice. 

When  she  heard  of  his  departure  from  England,  she  ^as  the  first  to 
call  at  his  cottage  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of  the  young  wife,  to  whom 
she  now  became  an  attached  friend,  and  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Dudley  reached  them,  she  endeavoured  to  stifle  her  own  agonised  feelings 
to  support  and  comfort  his  maddened  widow  ;  but  all  the  consolation  she 
could  oifer  was  ot  no  avail. 

Mrs.  Dudley  never  recovered  the  shock  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death  had  caused  ;  her  last  hour  was  rendered  happy  by  the  assurance 
of  Miss  Arnol'i,  that  her  child  should  never  feel  the  loss  of  her  parents, 
a  promise  that  was  sacredly  kept  until  the  death  of  Miss  Arnold. 

As  soon  as  the  last  sad  duties  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Dudley, 
Florence  was  removed  to  Woodlands  ;  a  nurse  was  provided  her,  arid 
every  attention  was  paid  the  young  orphan,  the  same  as  though  she  had 
been  the  daughter  of  the  lair  mistress  of  the  mansion,  whose  time  was 
devoted  to  her  prolegi^e. 

As  she  grew  up,  Mi'-s  Arnolsl,  who  was  herself  mistress  of  every  ac- 
complishment both  useful  and  ornamental,  undertook  her  education; 
and  instructing  the  head,  she  forgot  not  the  culture  cf  the  heart.  Nor 
were  her  pains  thrown  away,  for  Fl  orence  Dudley  grew  up  all  the  fondest 
mother  could  wish,  and  Miss  Arnold  felt  th<?t  the  aching  void  that  was 
caused  in  her  h(  art  by  the  rejection  of  Heniy  Dudiey  was  now  filled  by 
his  beautiful  child. 

Florence  was  beautiful — beautiful  as  an  houri  of  the  prophet-paradise  f 
and  yet  never  was  a  being  so  completely  unconscious  of  it.  She  had 
reached  her  sixteenth  year,  and  never  yet  had  the  voice  of  flattery  met 
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her  ear.  Her  beauty  was  her  least  qualification,  for  her  miad  was  even  | 
more  perfect  than  her  person  ;  her  heart  overflowed  with  kindness  to- 
wards all  God's  creatures — the  meanest  insect  that  ever  crawled  was 
never  voluntarily  injured  by  the  gentle  girl.  She  was  regarded  by  the 
villagers  as  a  ministering  angel,  sent  by  Heaven  to  distribute  its  beauty. 
Many  were  the  prayers  that  were  offered  up  for  the  happiness  of  her 
■who  had  brought  peace  to  their  hearts  and  comforts  to  their  firesides. 

Miss  Arnold  was  respected  by  the  whole  village,  but  her  manners  in- 
spired them  with  awe  ;  but  Florence,  every  one  could  pour  their  tale  of 
sorrow  in  her  ever  attentive  ear,  anl  there  was  no  one  grief  she  did  not 
redress  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power.  Her  protectress  alio  .ved  her  unlimited 
means  to  follow  out  the  dictates  of  her  benevolent  heart. 

Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  the  fair  girl  neither  knew  sin  nor  sorrow  : 
she  had  never  shed  one  tear  but  for  the  woes  of  others;  there  was  no 
heart  in  the  village  so  light  and  spotless  as  her  own.  But  she  was  now 
to  meet  with  a  trouble  that  promised  to  blight  her  prospects  for  ever. 

Miss^Arnold  had  retired  one  evening  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits  ; 
the  next  morning  Florence,  as  had  ever  been  her  custom,  was  the 
first  to  enter  her  chamber :  she  approached  the  bed,  and  drawing  aside 
the  drapery  that  shaded  it,  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  cheek  of 
her  benefactress ;  but  she  recoiled  a  few  paces,  interrupted  at  the  icy 
coldness  that  met  her  lips,  she  hurriedly  pronounced  her  name  as  she 
again  approached,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  She  leant  over,  and  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  her  by  her  caresses,  but  in  vain.  Miss  Arnold  lay 
cold,  pale,  and  inanimate. 

The  fearful  truth  at  length  burst  on  the  brain  of  the  wretched  girl ; 
she  uttered  one  scream  of  intense  agony  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  it  was  weeks  befor>j  she  was  again  conscious  of  her  loss. 
As  soon  as  she  was  considered  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
intelligence,  she  was  told  she  was  destitute,  as  no  will  could  be  found. 

This  gave  her  little  or  no  concern  at  first,  as  every  other  feeling 
but  that  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  beloved  iprotectress  was  at 
that  time  nearly  dead  within  her.  The  first  time  she  was  roused 
to  a  sense  of  her  situation,  was  w^hen  Sir  James  Arnold  proposed 
taking  her  to  London  with  him ;  she  begged  hard  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  Woodlands,  but  this  he  refused,  and  in  a  manner  that 
Florence  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was  indeed  a  de- 
pendant. 

Nor  did  the  reception  she  met  with  from  Lady  Arnold  help  to  lessen 
that  feeling,  for  the  reception  was  cold,  chilling  to  the  extreme,  for  her 
ladyship  hated  her  the  moment  she  beheld  her,  on  account  of  the 
matchless  beauty  she  was  the  unconscious  possessor  of.  The  poor 
girl's  blood  rose  indignantly,  wheo  she  fouad  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
menial. 

She  was  placed,  according  to  the  orders  of  Lady  Arnold,  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  her  ladyship's  dressing-room,  where  she  was  usually 
employed  at  her  needle  with  Jeannette,  her  ladyship's  waiting-maid  ;  she 
sometimes  had  to  assist  at  the  toilet  of  Lady  Arnold,  who  seemed,  for 
some  reason,  to  delight  in  mortifying  her. 

The  close  air  of  a  confined  room  and  the  constant  drudgery  of  the 
needle  soon  robbed  poor  Florence  of  all  her  healthful  bloom.  No  one  to 
have  seen  the  pale  inanimate  attendant  of  Lady  Arnold  would  have 
recognised  the  late  joyous,  playful  Florence  Dudley. 

It  happened  fortunately  for  her  that  her  companion  Jeannette  was 
one  of  the  best-hearted  girls  that  ever  breathed  ;  she  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  soften  the  hard  fate  of  Florence  ;  every  little  attention  she 
could  pay  her  she  did  ;  they  were  nothing  in  themselves,  b  it  to  Florence, 
■who  had  been  taken  from  every  friend,  from  all  she  loved,  and  from  all 
that  loved  her,  every  word  of  kindness  fell  gratefully  en  her  heart, 
every  book  the  kind-hearted  girl  could  lay  her  hand  upon  was  brought 
Florence  for  perusal ;  and  when  she  noticed  the  still  increasing  paleness 
of  the  poor  girl's  cheek,  she  insisted  on  her  accompanying  her  in  her 
walks  unknown  to  Lady  Arnold,  for  that  lady  seemed  to  consider  Flo- 
rence as  a  prisoner,  that  she  had  no  right  to  leave  her  house  ixott  she 
had  onee  entered  it. 

At  the  death  of  Sir  James,  Florence's  situation  was  even  more  disa- 
greeable, for  Lady  Arnold  was  forced  to  spend  much  of  her  time  in-doors, 
•which  time  being  passed  in  her  dressing-room,  not  only  deprived  Florence 
of  what  little  liberty  she  did  possess,  but  made  her  an  involuntary 
listener  to  every  conversation  that  was  held  in  her  ladyship's  room,  as 
that  room  and  the  one  she  sat  in,  were  so  coHuected  with  one  another, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  in  one  without  being  hear  !  in  the  other. 
Lady  Arnold  was  aware  of  this  fact,  but  she  thought  of  Florence  as  tbo 
insignificant  to  be  studied  ;  consequently,  Florence  became  aware  cf  the 
many  plans  that  were  in  agitation  bet  ween  Lady  Arnold  and  her  mother 
respecting  the  Marquis  of  Ravensworth. 

Her  amazement  was  only  equa'  to  her  disgust  as  she  heard  of  the 
different  snares  that  were  laid  out  to  entrap  the  affections  of  the  marquis, 
and  80  soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  James  Arnold  ;  at  first,  she  imagined 
his  young  widow  must  have  long  loved  the  present  object  of  her  pursu't. 
33ut  that  Idea  8oon  vanished,  fox  she  found  that  why  Lady  Arnold 


so  anxious  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  marquis  was,  that  she  niight  share 
his  noble  title  and  princely  fortune,  not  for  any  of  the  good  qualities  he 
possessed. 

For  a  long  time  Florence  was  wearied  and  disgusted  at  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  name  of  Ravensworth;  but  the  many  anecdotea  she 
heard  of  him,  and  all  reflecting  to  his  honour,  caused  that  feeling  to 
dispel,  and  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to  see  the  much  talked  of  marquis 
sprung  up  in  its  place. 

Jeannette  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  his  lordship's  groom 
lately,  and  through  him  had  learnt  many  circumstances  relating  to  his 
master,  all  which,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  were  again  related  to  the 
imprisoned  Florence,  who  listened  with  more  pleasure  than  she  herself 
was  aware  of;  unknown  to  lurself  nearly  the  first  wish  of  her  heart 
was  to  see  Ravensworth.  Her  mind  run  strangely  on  him  by  day,  and 
at  night  thoughts  of  him  hovered  around  her  pillow.  Often  would  the 
blush  of  p.easure  mantle  on  her  cheek  when  she  heard  Jeannette  speak 
of  some  generous  action  he  had  performed.  She  was  frequently  on  the 
point  of  telling  Jeannette  her  desire  to  see  the  marquis,  but  she  could 
never  do  so;  something  seemed  to  withhold  her  from  making  a  confi- 
dant in  feelings  she  herself  could  not  analyse.  She  was  prevented 
from  seeing  any  one  who  visited  at  the  house,  on  account  of  the  suite 
of  apartments  connected  with  the  one  she  occupied  laying  at  the  back. 
At  length  her  curiosity  was  gratified. 

One  Tuorning  Jeannette  wanted  to  purchase  some  different  articles  of 
dress,  and  as  Lady  Arnold  was  out  for  the  day,  she  persuaded  Florence 
to  accompany  her  in  shopping.  They  had  nearly  completed  their  pur- 
chases at  a  milliner's,  when  Jeannette  suddenly  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
Florence, — 

"  The  Marquis  of  Ravensworth  has  just  entered  with  two  ladies." 

Florence  at  the  time  she  spoke  was  admiring  an  artificial  flower  she 
held  in  her  hand,  which  instantly  dropped  from  it  at  the  name  of  the 
marquis,  while  an  ashy  paleness  spread  over  her  face,  which  was  fortu- 
nately not  noticed  by  her  companion,  who  was  again  busily  engaged  in 
looking  over  a  drawer  of  ribbonu  that  was  placed  before  her 

Aexious  as  Florence  was  to  see  the  marquis,  she  felt  if  worlds  had 
been  offered  her  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his  face  far  the  first  few  minutes 
after  she  was  aware  of  his  presence,  she  must  have  refused  them.  She 
heard  one  of  the  ladies  exclaim, — 

"  Now,  Ravensworth,  do  tell  me  which  colour  you  think  is  most  be- 
coming— pink  or  amber?" 

"What  colour  is  not  becoming  to  Miss  Bedford?"  answered  the  mar- 
quis, in  a  voice  that  the  trembling  Florence  fancied  was  more  rich,  more 
musical  than  any  she  had  ever  heard. 

"  Nay,  now,  flatterer,  I  asked  you  for  your  opinion,"  smiled  the  l4dy, 
"  I  did  not  ask  for  compliments." 

"  h  give  you  ray  opinion — nothing  further,"  replied  Ravensworth. 

"  You  shall  never  come  shopping  with  me  again,  my  lord,"  said  Miss 
Bedford,  with  pretended  pique. 

"  Methinks  the  punishment  will  exceed  the  offence,"  exclaimed  his 
lordship  ;  "  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  then  punish 
me  for  giving  it." 

Miss  Bedford  again  spoke,  but  this  time  she  received  no  answer  ;  for 
Florence,  while  the  foiegoing  dialogue  had  been  carried  on  between  the 
marquis  and  Miss  Bedfo.  d,  had  gained  courage  to  raise  her  eyes,  and 
for  a  rr.oment  rivet  them  on  the  handsome  face  of  the  marquis  ;  it  was 
but  a  moment,  but  in  that  time  her  young  heart  received  an  impression 
that  was  never  again  efi'aced. 

Ravensworth  stood  opposite  to  her.  By  the  movement  she  made  in 
looking  up,  she  attracted  his  attention,  and  their  eyes  met.  The  deep 
blush  that  suffused  her  face  on  the  "instant  passed  not  unobserved  by 
him  who  caused  it. 

To  a  connoisseur  of  female  beauty,  like  Frederick  Ravensworth,  it  was 
not  likely  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  face  as  Florence's  wotld  pass  unobserved. 
Little  did  he  imagine  the  interest  he  had  long  held  in  her  heart ;  he 
would  even  have  been  more  anxious  than  he  really  was  for  another 
glance  from  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  had  for  a  moment  met  his,  had  he 
had  the  least  idea  that  the  fair  being  before  him  unconsciously  mingled 
his  prayer  with  her  prayer.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  in  hopes 
she  would  again  raise  hers  from  the  box  of  ribbons  she  leant  low  over 
to  conceal  her  confusion,  though  he  knew  not  why  it  was  caused.  She 
asked  herself  why  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of  Ravensworth  should 
cause  her  such  emotion  ;  but  she  found  it  was  a  question  she  could  not 
resolve. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
 *  

We  do  not  often  commend  our  neighbours,  save  for  an  apology  t# 
find  fault  with  them.  As  it  regards  ourselves,  however,  we  reverse  the 
maxim,  and  rarely  find  fault  with  our  own  conduct,  save  ai  a  hint  to 
our  friends  to  commend  it, 
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THE  POLISH  EXILES. 

A  TALE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

The  acquaintance  of  the  youthful  Meyerfield  and  Kholheim  was 
formed  as  we  have  seen,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  Clement 
and  of  Clara  Ismeana^  Romuald  was  regarded  as  the  agent  who  seduced 
his  friend  to  the  field.  The  contrary  was,  nevertheless,  the  fact. 
Though  burning  with  national  ardour,  Romuald  had  much  rsore  than 
Clement  attended  to  parental  foresight  and  admonition.  In  their  pri- 
vate interviews,  Romuald  set  before  Cleitent  what  he  certainly  h^d  to 
lose,  his  parents,  Clara  Ismeana;  and  what  both,  however,  disregarded, 
fortune ;  and  then  depicted  to  hira  what  dangers  awaited  a  very  doubt- 
ful attempt.  But  the  fire  of  Clement  consumed  all  prudence,  and 
added  heat  to  the  flame  already  burning  in  the  bosom  ef  Romuald. 
Even  ou  the  morning  of  their  departure  from  Rauwitz,  Romuald  made 
a  last  effort  to  induce  the  young  count  to  return,  but  in  vain.  Mada- 
linski  and  Kosciusko  both  disapproved  the  course  Clement  had  pur- 
sued, tut  that  lofty  young  Pole  closed  even  their  remonstrances,  by 
firmly  observing,  "  Poland  is  my  country,  as  well  as  it  is  that  of  jiny 
general  in  this  army." 

From  the  hour  of  pronouncing  this  energetic  appeal  to  the  day  before 
the  battle  in  which  the  Polish  eagles  perished  for  ever,  the  two  frienas 
were  together,  their  swords  scarce  ever  out  of  their  hands.  For  so 
young  and  inexpeiienced  a  man,  Clement  had  a  remarkably  acute  mili- 
tary eye,  and  viewing  the  position  of  both  armies  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  Odober,  rode  to  the  quarter  where  the  elder  Khelheim  was  sta- 
tioned, and  addressed  hini  thus  : — 

"General,  I  have  playe.i  a  trick  on  Romuald;  I  have  managed  to 
have  him  despatched  on  a  command  to  Warsaw.  To-morrow  Ave  are  to 
have  a  battle,  in  which  we  cannot,  without  a  miracle,  prevail."  Here  he 
ceased  a  moment,  hile  drawing  from  his  valise  a  packet,  then  con 
tinued, — "  If  we  are  defeated,  whether  I  fall  or  not,  I  wish  my  parents 
and  Clara  to  think  me  dead.  In  such  a  case,  in  fact,  I  must  be  to  them 
worse  than  dead.  To  your  care  I  confide  these  trinkets.  They  can  be 
s  nt  by  Nippon  to  your  castle,  as  I  wish  that  faithful  servant  also,  if 
we  are  unfortu'tate,  to  consider  and  believe  me  dead.  If  we  lose  the 
battle  aiid  I  survive,  it  is  my  intention  to  fly  to  Turkey,  if  possible. 
Niphon  has  positive  orders,  in  case  of  my  fall,  to  return  at  once  to 
Meyerfield." 

Without  inquiring  further  into  his  motives,  his  desires  were  com- 
plied with,  and  Niphon,  very  much  agaimt  his  will,  sent  to  Sokolow. 
The  battle  was  given,  and  terminated  as  has  been  already  related. 
The  field  was  one  scene  of  blood,  and  it  was  on  this  bed  of  honour  that  j 
Ko'ciusko  was  accidentally  found  and  saved.    A  body  of  Cossacks  were  j 
advancing  towards  where  he  lay,  when  a  wounded  Polish  oflicer,  for  | 
getful  of  his  own  danger,  exerted  himself  and  called  out,  "  Save  Kos-  j 
ciusko."    The  Cossacks  no  sooner  heard  the  name  than  one  sentiment  | 
of  respect  burst  from  thetH.    They  made  a  litter  with  their  lances  and  [ 
cloaks,  and  bore  him  tenderly  to  the  quarters  of  General  Fersen,  who,  j 
to  his  immortal  honour,  paid  every  attention  to  h's  illustrious  prisoner,  I 
and  indeed  to  all  his  prisoners.    [It  is  but  justice  to  General  Fersen  to  { 
annex  the  following  note.    It  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  Memoirs 
of  Count  Michel  Oginski,  one  of  the  principal  Polish  patriots,  who  was 
at  his  seat  at  Sokolow,  a  few  m=les  distant,  when  the  battle  of  Ma- 
ceioewice  was  fought,  and  who  very  narrowly  escaped,  as  stated  in  the 
tale  ;  and  who,  from  the  loss  of  an  immense  fortune,  and  many  years  in 
exile,  if  for  no  other  reason,  could  not  be  a  friend  to  the  Russians  : — 
"  Among  the  pri.soners  made  by  the  Russians  was  the  inseparable 
companion    of  Kosciusko,  Julien  Niemcewic/,  who  was  wounded; 
Major  Fischer,  aide-de-camp  to  Kosciusko  ;  Generals  Sierakoviski,  Kn  a- 
ziewicz,  and  Karninski ;  Coloi.el  Zaydlitz,  and  many  othr  r  officers  dis- 
tinguished by  their  talents,  their  bravery,  and  their  patrictisna. 

"  Kosciusko  was  accidentally  found  amongst  those  who  covered  the 
field  of  battle,  and  was  regarded  as  slain.  Notwi  hstanding  his  wounds 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  he  was  rf  cognised,  and  the  inoment  liis 
name  was  pronounced,  several  Cossackh  who  were  advancing  to  despoil 
him,  could  not  suppress  an  emotion  of  respect  for  the  gallant  and  tin- 
fortunate  general.  They  made  a  li  ter  with  their  lancet  to  tr-finsport 
him  to  the  quarters  of  General  Forsen,  who  gave  immediate  orders  to 
have  his  wounds  dressed  in  hii  own  presence,  and  treated  him,  as  in- 
deed he  did  all  his  prisoners,  with  every  due  respect." — Memoirs  oj 
Michel  Ofjimki  on  Poland  and  the  Polonese,  Vol.  11.  Page  35.] 

The  humanity  of  General  Fersen  wa?,  however,  a  gleam  of  light 
amidst  the  fearful  darkness  which  now  hung  over  Poland.    Winter  was 
closing,  and  tlie  season  vtas  cold,  wet,  and  stoimy.    To  provide  for  j 
their  re-union  on  the  occurrence  of  any  sinister  event,  the  two  Khol- 
heim*, father  and  son,  had  appointed  a  place  of  metting;  that  place  I 
■was  Sokolow,  the  seat  of  Count  Oginski,  between  Grodno  and  War  aw.  I 


Their  own  s^at  at  Rozania  was  already  beyond  their  reach.  With 
much  difliculty  both  reached  Sokolow  separately,  and  both  were  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  Clement  had  been  slain  at  Maceioewice. 
Niphon  set  out  as  ordered  for  Meyerfield,  and  that  guardian  spirit 
which  seemed  to  watch  over  that  familj',  followed  their  servant. 
Niphon  passed  unmolested  through  every  post;  the  name  of  those  he 
served  was  his  passp'  rt.  General  Fersen  made  the  most  earnest  in- 
quiries, and  had  a  very  diligent  search  made  over  the  field  of  battle,  to 
find  and  pay  every  honour  to  the  body  of  Clement,  but  the  search  was 
vain. 

Search  of  another  kind  was  made  after  the  Oginskis,  Kholheims,  and 
other  surviving  patriots.  Count  Oginski  and  his  guests  were  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  cavalry.  Hotly 
pursued,  they  reached  and  passed  through  Warsaw,  and  joined 
the  wreck  of  their  national  army,  but  everything  there  was  despair. 
The  whole  army  dispersed  in  a  few  days  afterv.ards,  and  the  fugitives, 
with  very  great  difficulty,  reached  Venice  in  the  middle  of  December. 

We  m^y  now  pass  over  the  intermediate  space  and  time,  and  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  magnificent  Hotel  de  France,  at  Pera,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Christmas,  1796.  The  French  ambassador  was  Aubert  du 
Bayet,  the  representative  of  a  republic  at  the  seat  of  the  most  despotic 
of  European  governments.  With  the  subtlety  of  an  Italian  and  the 
gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  combining  the  dignity  of  a  republican  and  the 
affability  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  with  the  commanding  air  of  a 
consummate  soldier.  In  the  immense  saloons  were  assembled,  with 
the  diffcicnt  foreign  ministers  and  suites,  all  that  wealth  and  accident 
had  thrown  together  in  that  demi-republic,  Pera.  The  whole  seemed  a 
fairy  scene.  Artificial  fountains  were  playing  in  gardens  blooming  in 
vernal  splendour,  whilst  without  the  weather  beat  a  storm.  Without, 
the  clouds  swept  black  and  heavy  over  the  Bosphorus ;  within,  the 
visitants  felt  as  if  awaking  in  the  gardens  of  Armida. 

Rambling  through  these  fountains,  gardens,  and  mirrors,  which 
doubling  the  apparent  extent,  and  giving  a  picturesque  effect  to  the 
varied  costume,  were  seen  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  careless  and  ob- 
serving, the  subtle  Greek,  and  solemn  Armenian.  Here  was  seen  a 
group  of  Germans,  and  beyond,  in  a  rece.'^s,  the  Englishman,  wrapped  in 
profound  reflection  on  himself  and  London,  In  brief,  the  Christian 
world  seemed  as  if  represented  at  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
whilst,  though  sei-arated  only  by  a  narrow  creek  from  that  capita!,  no 
trace  of  the  religion,  manners,  or  dress  of  the  Turk  was  to  be  seen. 
Paris  seemed  to  be  removed,  and  set  down  beside  Byzantium. 

Seated  as  a  goddess,  and,  to  appearance,  in  thought,  raised  far  above 
the  gaudy  crowd,  sat  a  very  young  and  most  exquisitely  beautiful  Greek 
lady.  Her  dark  eyes  shot  rays  of  keenest  observation,  but  her  look 
seemed  cold,  abstracted,  and  even  stern.  To  the  marked  attention  she 
received,  a  formal  return  was  made.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  fasci- 
nation in  her  demeanour,  which  drew  towards  her,  and  then  froze  the 
votary.  To  the  fluent  conversation  and  ready  manner  of  Aubert  du 
Bayet,  and  the  more  pompous  but  less  finished  expressions  of  admira- 
tion from  Prince  Ypsilanti,  she  gave  returns  which  evinced,  though  so 
young,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  what  such  incense  is  worth. 

Of  the  noble  expatriated  Poles  scattered  from  their  native  soil 
several  were  present,  and  cf  these,  one  in  an  especial  manner  attracted 
attention  ;  about  thirty  years  of  age,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height, 
not  very  muscular,  but  well  proportioned.  His  face  was  pa'e  and  sad  ; 
no  sciile  escaped  from  him,  nor  did  he  speak  but  seldom.  Observing' 
that  he  had  arrested  some  attention,  and  evidently  desirous  to  avoid  no- 
toriety, he  retired  to  a  rather  shaded  seat,  by  a  large  column,  but  not 
far  from  the  young  Greek  lady,  towards  whom  the  Prugsian  ambas- 
sador advanced,  and  after  seme  nothings,  to  which  she  merely  nodded, 
proceeded  to  make  f  ome  remarks  on  the  little  world  around  them.  His 
remarks  were  sjnsible,  and  seasoned  with  considerable  livelinefs  and 
spirit.  His  auditor  was  very  attentive,  but  replied  not  until  he  intro- 
duced the  Poles.  The  name  of  Pole  changed  bcr  manr  er  ;  her  face, 
before  rather  p.  le,  was  flushed,  and  again  became  more  deadly  pale. 
The  voluble  ambassador  placed  the  change  to  the  credit  of  his  own 
eloquence,  and  proceeded  to  observe,  "  that  the  Polish  exiles  wandered 
like  spirits  driven  from  Paradise." 

The  Hush  boih  of  cheek  and  eye  returned  to  the  fare  of  the  young 
Greek,  and  witli  a  manner  which  abashed  even  the  ambassador,  she 
demanded  in  elegant  Polish,  "How  he  knew  whether  or  net  she  herself 
migMt  not  be  one  of  those  Peri?" 

The  ambassador  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  thrown  into  a  perplex'ng 
train  of  reflection,  l<ut  regaining  some  more  sell  popsession,  he  bowed 
very  respectfully  and  obseived,  "Have  I  not  the  honour  to  stand  be- 
fore Cla'a  of  Ismeana?"  Speaking  again  in  Polish,  she  replied,  "I 
am  Clara  of  Ipmeana;  and  mere,  I  am  one  of  the  exiled  from  the  land 
of  every  human  worth." 

Pronouncing  Ihe  latter  words,  her  voice  was  laised,  and  though  har- 
monious in  tones,  it  reached  the  heart  cf  the  young  Polish  officer,  and 
the  very  soul  of  the  Prussian  ambassad  .r.  On  the  lat  ter  her  name  see n^ed 
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to  have  an  overpowering  effect,  utterly  inexplicable  to  the  subject. 
His  manner  became  respectful  to  adulation,  though  his  worship  was 
paid  to  a  deaf  deity.  Unrepulsed)  however,  by  the  coldness  and  even  dis- 
dain of  Clara,  the  ambassador  persevered,  and  in  a  very  insinuating 
tnanner,  continued, — 

"  The  longer  we  are  in  search  of  a  gera,  and  the  higher  its  price,  the 
Snore  we  estimate  its  value.  Since  my  arrival  here,  there  is  a  sparkling 
Bapplure>  for  which  a  high  reward  is  offered." 

"  To  send  it  to  Siberia,  to  sparkle  on  the  finger  of  a  Samoid,"  replied 
Cla-a. 

"  Tt)  place  it  in  a  ground  of  gold,  where  no  rude  eye  can  scan,  or 
rude  hand  tarnish  its  lustre,"  said  the  ambassador. 

"  Was  it  on  the  field  of  Maceioewice  ?"  sarcastically  deipanded  Clara, 
and  before  he  had  either  time  or  presence  of  mind  to  reply,  she  re 
sumed  in  the  same  strain,  "  If  it  was  lost  there,  perhaps  it  may  be 
found  in  possession  of  some  of  the  plunderers  or  the  dead." 

,  As  she  pronoupced  the  last  words,  a  venerable  man  came  forwa'-d,  to 
tvhom  Clara  pointed,  and  addressing  the  ambassador  of  Prussia,  intio- 
duced  him  as  her  father,  and  coiicluded  by  observing, — 

"  There  is  a  mystery  iii  your  expressions,  which  can  be  explained  to 
aay  father,  if  necessary." 

Ismeana  paid  his  respects  to  ihe  ambassador,  and  led  his  daughter 
from  the  scene — a  sctue  in  which  it  was  very  evident  her  feelings  had 
nothing  of  accord. 

*'  That  is  a  very  extraordinary  young  lady,"  said  Aubert  du  Bayet  to 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  as  Clara  and  her  father  departed. 

"Strange! — strange!"  ejaculated  the  ab'tracted  ambassador,  who 
also  soQM  left  the  gaudy  halls,  and  retired  to  his  own  hoteJ. 

Everything  in  and  near  ConstaMtinopie  has  always  been  a  mystery 
Kince  the  reign  of  Constantine  I.  At  the  latte:  end  of  1  796,  theie  re- 
sided at  Pera  a  man  who  couid,  by  language  and  manner,  pa-s  for  any 
one  of  half  the  rations  of  Europe,  and  who  seemed  to  have  gained  a 
personal  knowled^,e  of  every  eminent  character  it  contained.  This  man 
\vas  a  Christian  of  all  forms  of  Christianity,  and  a  follower  of  Omar  at 
Constantinople,  and  of  AU  at  Ispahan.  Il.rahim,  for  such  was  his 
Mahometan  name,  was  one  of  those  who  overheard  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  Prussian  ambassador  and  Clara  Ismeana.  Though  schooled 
in  cold-blooded  hardness  ef  heart,  by  seeing  the  odious  part  of  the 
human  character  so  often  displayed,  the  natural  feelings  of  Ibrahim 
%vere  generous,  humane,  and  just;  and  in  a  region  where  the  air  was 
polluted  by  the  breatti  oi  spies,  this  singular  man  often  counterworked 
the  most  practised  of  that  abominable  tribe. 

Whilst  Clara  and  her  father  leti  the  Hotel  de  France  in  one  direc- 
tion, Ibrahim  and  the  Polish  officer  we  have  m-entioned  departed  at  an 
other  door.  The^  w  re  no  sooner  in  the  street,  than  Ibrahim,  without 
speaking,  seized  the  arm  of  his  companion,  and  led  him  to  ttie  lodging 
of  the  former,  and  into  an  inner  apartment.  They  were  seated  several 
minutes  before  either  spo  e,  but  Ibrahim  at  length  broke  s  lewce. 

"  So,  Colonel  Kaminski,  you  have  at  last  seen  Clara  Ismeana?"  said 
^brahini. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Kaminski.  "  And  is  such  a  woman  to  be  lost  in 
Turkey  V 

"She  is  not  to  be  lost  in  Turkey,"  replied  Ibrahim,  emphatically, 
"  unless  some  cursed  bashaw  should  seize  her  by  stealth.  But  Ka- 
Sftlnski,  do  you  know  aught  of  Clement  Meyejfieid  ?" 

"  That  gallant  young  man  fell  by  my  side  in  the  field,"  mournfully 
eaid  Kaminski. 

"  And  is  now  alive  and  in  good  health,"  smiling,  said  Ibrahim.  "It 
18  only  a  few  days  since  I  myself  returned  to  this  place  fram  Scio, 
•where  he  now  resides,  in  the  family  of  the  exiled  Princ  •  of  Morouzzi. ' 

"  Clement  Meyerfield  alive  !"  rapiurou^y  exclaimed  Kaminski. 

"Yes,"  replied  Ibrahim,  "he  is  alive,  and  is  destined  to  a  happier 
fate  than  he  himself  at  this  moment  can  haznr  I  to  hope." 

Both  were  now  interr  .pted  by  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  and  both 
Wfre  greatly  relieved  by  a  message  from  the  Prussian  ambassador,  de- 
siring Ibrahim  to  come  to  the  Prussian  hotel  immediat:  ly. 

"  Is  that  all  ?' '  exclaimed  the  renegade  ;  "  I  expected  to  sleep  to- 
night m  a  sack  at  the  bottom  of  the  Golden  Horn,"  said  he,  with  a  grim 
emile,  as  he  met  the  furious  north-west  wind. 

Arrived  at  the  Prussian  Hotel,  he  found  the  ambassador  violently 
agitated,  walking  backward  and  forwards  in  bis  hall,  into  which  Ibra- 
him no  sooner  entered,  than  he  sat  down  and  sighed,  "  My  king,  Pic- 
derick  Wiliiam  II.,  is  dangerously  ill,  and  there  is  one  thing  he  is  most 
anxiously  desirous  to  know  betore  his  death,  which  Heaven  avert." 
The  unexpected  address  for  a  moment  struck  to  silence  the  ready  Ibra-^ 
him,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  responded,  "  Frederick  vvilliam 
is  dangerously  ill." 

"  Ibrahim,"  impressively  said  the  ambassador,  "  do  you  know  aught 
of  Clement  Meyerfield?" 

"That  is  a  queet'or,"  replied  Ibrahim,  "  which  I  have  myself  put 
tUi*  very  uight." 


"  And  can  answer,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  if  any  man  in  the  world 
can  answer." 

"  If  I  was  to  answer,"  replied  Ibrahim,  "  that  the  young  Count 
Meyerfield  was  alive  and  well,  what  then  I" 

"  That  I  have  received  not  qjily  permission  for  his  return  to  liis 
homCj  but  positive  orders  to  use  every  diligence  to  induce  him  to  return." 

"  But  is  he  living  ?"  very  seriously  demanded  the  ambassador. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  honour,"  replied  Ibrahim,  "  and  of  course 
of  humanity ;  therefore,  I  venture  to  say  that  Cieni  ent  Meyerfield  is 
alive,  but  more  I  caunot  say.  1  am  under  a  sacred  promise  to  conceal 
his  residence  from  every  ono  but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who 
has  been  named  to  me  by  himself,  until  his  own  permission  is  given  ; 
ner  would  I  have  gone  so  far,  but  as  you  assure  me  the  proscription 
against  him  is  revoked,  he  may  rise  from  the  dead  to  his  parents  and 
to  — -" 

"Clara  Ismsana,"  smiled  the  ambassador.  "Oh,  my  king,  my 
friend,  Frederick  William,  may  vet  have  the  bappiKess  to  see  and  con- 
summate thfe  re-utiion  of  Clement  and  his  parents.  Against  Clement 
no  proscription  was  ever  enacted." 

"That  re-union  is  not  yet  consummated,"  sighed  Ibrahim;  "re- 
member we  are  in  Turkey,  nor  am  I  certain  how  far  he  may  trust  the 
clemency  of  an  offended  government." 

"  With  the  utmost  security,"  replied  the  ambassador;  "the  clemency 
extended  to  young  Meyerfield,  arises  from  motives  over  which  even 
politics  have  but  little  infiuence  ;  motive-",  tlie  benevolence  of  which 
may  indeed  survive  the  heart  in  which  they  were  conceived  " 

Measures  were  now  concerted  to  reveal  to  Clement  the  unliappy 
cha  ige  in  his  prospects;  but  all  the  address  of  the  ambassador  was 
foiled  by  the  adroit  Ibrahim,  in  regard  to  the  i  lace  of  concealment  of 
the  voung  Pole.  It  was  also  agreed  that  nc  hint  of  the  ex'iste-.ce  of 
Clement  should  be  conveyed  to  either  his  parents,  or  to  Clara  Ismeana 
or  her  father,  until  the  young  count  was  safe  with  the  ambassador,  and 
his  own  consent  obiained  to  further  proceedings.  This  caution,  though 
ta!?en  from  the  most  generous  motives,  involved  all  parties  in  a  series 
ef  misfortunes  po. tending  thtir  entire  luin. 

To  superintend  the  many  mercantile  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  it  was  otten  necessary  fo'  Pliranza  Ismeiina  to  tcake  voyages 
tn  Scio,  Smyrna,  and  many  other  pf-rts  of  the  Levant.  vVhiist  his 
dai  ghter  was  in  Poland  less  diCicuity  attended  these  voyages  ;  but 
young,  wealthy,  and  bemt  ful,  the  daughter  w^s  too  precious,  and  ex- 
p~sed  to  too  much  danger  to  be  left  un  'er  any  protection  but  that  of 
her  father.  At  ihr-  moment  when  the  splendid  fete  wa.s  given  by 
Aubert  du  Bayet,  Ismeana  was  making  prf  paratiuns  to  sail  to  Sn)yrna, 
where  he  intended  to  remain  with  his  daughier  until  the  spring  ot 
1  797.  We  niu.-t  now,  however,  trace  the  steps  of  the  supposed  lost 
Clement,  and  take  leave  of  Ismeana  and  his  family,  and  return  to  the 
field  of  Maceioewice. 

The  immense  supeiiovlty  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  RuKsians,  ren- 
dered unavailing  every  effort  of  the  Poles.  Kosciusko  and  his  officers 
seein;^  all  lost,  came  to  thedespera'e  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  Russian  cavalry.  To  efiect  this  object  a  column  was  formed.  The 
c^ar^e  and  shock  were  dreadful,  but  numbers  and  discip  ine  prevailed. 
Kosciusko  was  borne  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Ciemci.t  Meyer- 
field fell  also,  clo-e  to  his  general.  Both  were  recovering  their  reason 
from  the  blows  of  Ilu^siaii  sabres,  when  a  troop  of  Cossacks  approached. 
^leyer^ield  Itad  m.eiely  strengt'i  to  raise  himself  1o  one  knee  ahd  make 
the  appeal,  which  saved  Kosciusko,  wheli  he  fainted  and  fell  again, 
with  his  head  resting  cn  the  breait  of  one  of  his  dead  companions  ill 
arms.  He  was  himself  regarded  as  dead  by  the  Cossacks,  and  passed 
by  as  such  ;  but  not  having  received  any  vital  wound,  he  soon  regained 
recollection,  and  had  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  know  thii 
his  chance  for  e&cape  depen&ei  on  remainuig  undiscovered  until  aftei 
dark. 

Bruifcd  and  weak  as  he  wns,  Clement,  as  toon  assheltered  from  the  view 
of  the  prowling  enemy,  rose  and  painfully  attemi>led  to  seek  a  place  of 
safety.  About  a  league  f  om  the  field  of  battle  was  a  small  village, 
whieh  had,  a  few  days  bi;fo'  e,  been  save.-l  from  pillage  by  the  timely  aid 
(if  Clement  and  Komuald  Kholheim.  With  great  exertion  he  reached 
this  hamlet,  and  found  a  1  silent.  It  was  with  mnch  difficulty  that  he 
procured  the  opening  of  a  door,  but  at  lenjith  one  did  open.  An  old 
an  '  very  kindly-looking  man  appeared  with  a  taper,  but  started  back  at 
five  view  of  the  apparit  on  before  him.  That  spectre  was  in  form  of  a 
man  covered  with  blood,  his  clothes  torn  or  cut,  and  visage  haggard  in 
the  extreme.  The  uni  orm  be.spoke  him  a  Pole,  and  no  sooner  did 
Clement  make  known  his  name.  th!\n  a  welcome  and  benedtctioii  wer« 
afforded.  The  old  man  was  the  cure  of  the  village,  and  whose  giey 
head  Clement  had  saved  by  cutting  down  the  raised  arm  cf  a  Pus.Man 
marauder.  The  reward  was  now  given.  His  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  himself  laid  on  a  good  bed,  his  gratefttl  lioat  watching  by  him  with 
nnremiiting  care. 

Speaking  in  Latin,  to  conceal  lus  intentions  from  the  servanrt, 
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Ciement  disclosed  to  tha  cure  who  he  was,  and  the  precautions  he  had 
taken  to  impress  his  family  and  friends  with  the  belief  of  his  death,  and 
disclosed  all  his  future  views. 

"Proscribed  by  an  insulting  conqueror,"  said  Clement,  "I  am  in 
reality  dead  to  everything  dear  to  me  on  earth.  Thousands  of  my 
countrymen  are  flying  into  France,  but  that  ungrateful  nation  shall 
never  have  the  ute  of  my  sword.  If  I  must  be  a  slave,  why  am  I 
here  1  I  shall  endeavour  to  reach  Turkey.  My  life  has  been  so  recluse 
as  to  leave  me  personally  kuown  to  but  a  few,  Alas!  most  of  tho  e 
few  who  did  know  me,  and  whom  I  loved,  are  at  rest.  I  shall  now  as- 
sume the  name  of  Spieiman,  and  pass  as  a  German." 

So  strict  was  the  discipline  maintained  by  General  Fersen,  that  in 
one  week  after  the  battle  of  Maceioewice,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
round  his  camp  were  following  peaceably  their  ordinary  occupations, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  the  persons  and  houses  of  the  clergy  were 
held  sacred.  It  was  to  the  latter  honourable  and  truly  politic  conduct 
that  Clement  stood  indebted  for  his  escape.  The  first  question  that 
General  Fersen  made  to  the  captured  officers  wa^,  if  there  was  not 
amongst  them  the  son  of  Alexander  Count  Meyerlield,  of  Ramvitz. 

"There  was,"  replied  Julien  Niemcewicz;  "but  he  died  on  the 
field." 

"  And  died  to  save  my  life,"  pathetically  ejaculated  Kosdusko. 

Fersen  sighed  deeply,  but  in  respect  to  the  feelings  of  his  prisoners, 
made  no  further  remarks,  except  to  inquire  in  a  particular  manner 
what  part  of  the  field  the  youns  count  had  fallen  ;  and  next  morning 
a  lontf,  minute,  but  of  course,  a  fruitless  search  was  maele  for  the  body. 
All  hope  of  his  life,  and  doubts  of  his  death  being  abandoned,  the 
coiiut,  countess,  and  Clara,  were  apprised  of  their  loss,  as  we  have 
related. 

CiemcMt  being  merely  braised,  recsvered  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days 
took  an  eternal  and  affectionate  leave  of  h-is  protector,  an  I  with  great 
fatigue,  dang-rr,  and  difficultv,  reached  Bucharest,  in  Wailachia.  The 
reader  may  demand,  "  why  conceal  his  existence  from  his  friend  Romuald 
Kholheim,  and  from  Niphoa,  his  faithful  servant?"  The  answer  is 
simple,  and  may  be  given  in  his  own  words  as  regards  Kholheim, — 

"The  fewer  who  know  a  secret  the  better  it  is  kept,  and  I  cannot 
s'and  in  the  way  of  that  family  being  restored  to  their  country  and 
fortune." 

This  magnanirao  18  devotion  was  founded  on  Clement  being  then 
ignorant  of  the  secret  and  saving  hand  extended  to  himself  and  friends, 
and  that  at  the  time  he  was  amost  naked  at  Bucharest,  his  presence  at 
"Warsaw,  and  request  made  to  the  Russian  commander,  would  have  re- 
stored whoever  they  were  exerted  to  restore.  Bui  such  is  the  fate  of 
man. 

Clement  again  concealing  himself  from  Niphon,  was  ihe  consequence 
of  his  being  one  of  those  who  knew  the  real  '•ehition  between  fjat  young 
man  and  Clara.  Nijihon  was  about  thirty  live  years  old,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Pluanzi  Iimeana,  and  of  cwurse  the  natural  brother  of 
Clara.  This  fact  was  known  only  to  Ismeana,  the  father  to  Niphon,  and 
Clement. 

Cla  a  was  entirely  unconscious  that  the  unremitting  and  watchful  at- 
tenti  n  of  Niphon  to  her  we  fare  and  eveiy  winh  was  paternal  regard 
When  Phranza  Ismeana  sent  his  daughter  into  Poland,  Niphon  requested 
to  follow  her;  the  father  glarlly  acceded,  and  Niphon  procured  the  place 
he  so  long  and  worthily  h-^ld.  C  f:ment  naturally  concluded,  that  if 
Niphon  knew  of  his  bf.ng  alive,  that  his  b  otherly  feelings  would  induce 
him  to  reveal  to  Clara  a  secret  of  such  importince. 

Niphon  fdlowed  his  father  and  sister  back  into  Turkey,  whilst 
Clement  became  a  wanderer  under  the  nam^  of  Spieiman,  and  reached 
Bucha  est  as  we  have  seen. 

Seated  near  the  stove,  his  hat  over  his  face,  and  silent  in  a  crowd, 
Henry  Spieiman  listtiied  to  the  jargon  of  tavern  loungers  on  the  evenir.g 
of  the  third  day  after  his  a.  rival  at  Bucharest.  Ah  a  tioisy  Wallachian, 
was  showing  his  3car«,  and  fighting  his  b-tttles  with  his  crutch,  a  veiy 
prep  ssesaing  man  sat  down  by  Ciement,  and  addressing  him  in  excel- 
lent German,  made  lome  passing  remarks,  and  then  continued  by 
observing — 

"There  is  not  one  other  person  but  ourselves  in  the  room  who  under- 
stanrls  German  ;  we  may,  therefore,  converse  freely,  M.  Spie.itja  i. 
You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  when  I  lay  your  appearance  has  interested  me 
very  greatly,  and  has  also  excited  the  respect  of  another  man  of  more 
consKfjuence  than  myself" 

Here  the  btransjer  put  into  the  hand  of  Clement  a  note  of  invitation 
f  om  Prince  Morouzzi,  to  visit  him  at  his  palace  the  ensuing  evening. 
Whilst  Clement  held  the  note  in  his  hand,  and  was  pondering  on  the 
singularity  of  the  circumstance,  his  new  friend  eyed  him  attentively, 
and  at  length  rising,  whilst  repeating  the  respectful  interest  he  had  be- 
fore piofessed,  and  concluded  by  saying — 

"  I  will  have  the  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  bo  your  drogoman  on  thi.^ 
verge  of  two  religions,  where' you  find  all  the  vices  of  hot!),  and  little 
of  the  virtues  of  eitljej," 


I  Reflecting  seriously  on  his  situation,  whilst  fearing  some  evil  design, 
Clement  concluded,  however,  ta  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Hospodar, 
though  he  could  not  account  for  why  it  was  given. 

Hospodar  is  a  title  given  to  the  pnnces  or  other  Turkish  vicegerent* 
of  Wailachia  and  Moldavia.  Except  in  not  having  military  authority, 
the  Ilospodars  are  Pachas.  They  have  generally  been  chosen  from  the 
Greeks  of  the  Phanon,  and  since  the  reign  of  Selim  III.  confined  to 
four  families  ;  those  of  tbe  two  Souzzos,  Callimachi,  and  Morouzzl. 

Evening  of  the  hext  day  came,  and  the  stranger  was  true  to  his  ap- 
pointment, and  in  a  few  moments  the  yor.ng  count  was  ushered  into  a 
splendid  room,  where  t-at  a  very  intelligent  looking  man,  and  upon 
whose  features  sat  a  benevolent  smile.  Addressing  Clement  in  German, 
he  welcomed  him  to  Bucharest,  but  hinted  politely  that  M.  Spielmaa 
might  naturally  dread  disguise,  as  he  must  himself  be  more  than  he 
preteiided. 

"  I  am  what  I  pretend,"  replied  Clement;  "  I  ain  an  exile." 
"  Of  which  you  may  find  many  in  every  island  of  the  Archipelago," 
said  Morouzzi. 

Here  refreshments  were  brought  in,  and  Clement  finding  himself  for 
a  moment  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  polished  society,  and  his  eye 
filled  by  the  picture  of  magnificence  which  custom  had  made  requisite 
to  enjoymeni,  became  more  elevated  than  he  had  been  for  many  months. 
There  were  but  the  three  persons  in  the  room, — the  Hospodar,  Clement, 
and  the  stranger.  The  conversation  biicame  very  animated,  and  naturally- 
turned  on  the  great  events  of  the  times,  and  especially  on  the  revolu- 
tions of  France  and  Poland.  Towards  the  latter  the  Hospodar  artfully 
drew  Ciement,  and  the  young  disguised  Pole  was  no  little  astonished  to 
find  each  of  his  euteitainers  minutely  acquainted  with  Poland.  The 
characters  of  the  nionarchs,  ministers,  and  European  generals,  passed 
in  review, 

Clement  was  all  attention,  and  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard, 
when,  after  a  short  silence,  the  Hospodar,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face, 
asked  him,  "  If  he  had  ever  travelled  in  Poland." 

Clement  could  not  deny  but  he  had  been  in  that  country, 

"  And  at  Rauwitz,  in  Posen,"  continued  the  Hospodar.  "Perhaps 
you  may  have  known  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Meyerfteld  i" 

Clement  could  command  himself  no  longer ;  his  Hp  quiver€d  with 
indignation  and  at  the  treachery  he  supposed  had  been  practised  upon 
hlra,  and  rising,  observed  in  Polish — 

"  I  am  betrayed." 

The  Hospodar  and  the  stranger,  by  whose  means  Clement  had  been 
brought  to  the  palace,  both  smiled  at  his  emOtibh ;  bUt  the  former, 
kindly  taking  his  hand,  reseated  him,  as  he  addressed  him  thtts — 

"  We  are  correct;  you  are  Clement,  son  of  Alexander  CoUnt  Meyer- 
field  and  Severina,  of  Kargowa — but  yoli  are  not  betrayed— you  arc 
safe,  and  amongst  Iriearis." 

"  The  moment  I  saw  you  enter  the  city,"  novv  observed  Ibrahim — for 
it  was  the  same  every  where  preseht  renegado  whom  we  have  already 
introduced — "  your  str  ing  reseinblance  to  your  excellent  mother  enabled 
me  to  recognise  her  son  To  ihat  son  I  can  now  pay  a  heavy  debt — not 
one  of  gratitude,  but  of  money  actually  advanced.  I  am,"  cohtiued 
Ibrahim,  "  by  nation  a  Frenchman,  but  was  by  accident,  not  necessary 
to  mention,  thrown  early  into  Turk^^y.  I  was  a  soldier  in  their  army 
when  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Riissians.  I  was  unhorsed  and 
on  the  point  of  being  massacred,  when  1  was  saved  by  a  very  pleasing 
looking  young  man,  Avhom  I  afterwards  learned  was  only  a  volunteer 

under  .    He  was  a  Pele,  and  your  father — It  was  Count 

Meyerfield.  By  his  means  I  was  taken  to  Warsaw,  substituted,  and 
supplied  with  means  to  return  to  Constantinople." 

Clement  now,  at  their  joint  request,  gave  a  recital  of  the  events 
which  had  contributed  to  reduce  him  to  his  present  coBdition.  It  would 
be  injustice  to  say  his  narrative  was  heard  with  attention— it  was  heard 
with  the  most  intense  interest. 

As  Ciement  closed,  Morouzzi,  whose  hatred  to  the  Russians  was  as 
national  and  more  durable,  exclaimed — 

"  That  tigress  never  sleeps." 

Beth  then  proniised  to  Clement  what  they  religiously  fulfilled, — in- 
violable secrecy  as  to  his  name,  or  his  being  yet  alive.  But  Ibrahim 
went  farther.  He,  with  great  adroitness,  induced  Clement  to  accept 
pecuniary  aid,  as  payment  of  money  advanced  by  Count  Meyerfield. 
In  fine,  Morouzzi,  under  various  pretences,  retained  C-ement  in  his 
family,  and  in  the  spring  of  1795,  they  both,  with  Ibrahim,  removed 
fo  Constantinople. 

In  that  city  Clement  learned  the  return  of  Clara  and  her  father,  wh(i 
were,  he  found,  residing  hear  the  palace  of  Morouzzi.  This  Intelli- 
gence embittered  his  residence.  He  explained  frankly  to  Morouzzi  the 
relation  between  them;  avowed  his  unchangeable .iffection,  but  declared 
that  in  his  adverse  fortunes  no  earthly  evil  could  be  so  distressing  as  to 
have  his  existence  revealed  to  that  devoltd  woman.  He  Stated  that, 
known  as  he  was  to  both  Clara  and  Niphon,  his  discovery  was  certain  f 
he  remained  either  at  the  Phanar  or  at  Pera. 
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Ibrahim  was  then  consulted,  and  by  his  advice  Cloment  ^\ns  removed 
to  the  island  of  Scio.  There,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  hopelessly 
separated  from  his  almost  adored  parents,  and  from  her  whose  life  was 
less  precious,  the  balmy  gales,  the  orapge  and  citron  groves,  the  richest 
vineyards  on  earth  bloomed  in  vain  ;  his  soul  recoiled  upon  itself.  In 
some  moments  of  peculiar  despondence,  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  I 
must  return  home,  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  parents."  But  re- 
collecting himself,  would  again  mentally  reject  the  alternative.  "  I  am 
dead  to  them,  mourned,  and  if  not  forgotten,  time  will  soften  their 
regrets,  and  why  should  I  bring  rain  on  my  father's  house?" 

But  whilst  the  heart  cf  the  exile  was  thus  preying  on  itself,  ana 
youth  v/restling  with  cankering  care,  events  were  in  train  to  restore 
him  to  his  home,  his  country,  and  the  beloved  of  his  inmost  bosom. 

January  13th,  179,7,  Phranza  Ismeana,  with  his  children,  sailed 
from  Constantinople  on  their  voyage  to  Smyrna,  and  by  a  freak  of  for- 
tune Ibrahim  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  vessel. 

The  intention  of  the  renegade  was  to  visit  and  prepare  Clement  for 
the  change  in  his  f  jitunes ;  and  as  at  that  season  vessels  leaving  Constan- 
tinople was  rare,  he  was  compelled  to  go  by  the  route  of  Smyrna.  Sail- 
ing slowly  down  the  Marmora  and  the  Hellespont,  Ibralum  put  his 
powers  of  insinuation  once  more  to  the  trial,  in  procuring  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  succeeded.  He  found  by  their  conversa- 
tion that  the  memory  of  the  family  of  Meye- field  was  v;vidly  and  g-ate- 
fully  cherished.  With  that  deep  caution,  which  so  many  cover  under 
levity,  but  concealed  by  Ibrahim  under  the  apparent  phlegm  of  a  Tutk, 
he  gained  all  he  desired  to  know  from  the  Ismeana  family,  without  ex- 
citing in  any  of  the  members  of  that  family  the  smallest  suspicion  t'  at 
he  ever  knew  Clement  or  his  parents  personally.  He  discovered  that  of 
all  possible  discoveries,  the  most  welcome  to  them  would  be  the  re- 
appea  ance  of  Clement. 

The  voyage,  from  contrary  winds,  was  rather  tedious,  (hough,  for 
the  season,  not  otherwise  unpleasant.  It  was  the  fourth  day,  in  the 
morning,  before  the  vessel  cleared  the  Dardanelles,  and  entered  the 
open  Archipelago  ;  and  the  fifth,  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  high  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Signi,  in  the  island  of  Mytilene,  was  descried.  Passing 
that  cjpe,  the  course  was  changed  to  south-east,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna. 

The  two  last  days  had  been  uncommonly  fine,  but  the  afterncen  of  the 
last  evinced  to  the  practised  eye  of  Ibrahim  and  Ismeana,  that  a  north- 
east gale  was  threatened ;  nor  was  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  heavens 
the  only  enemy  they  had  to  dread  ;  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  islnnd?, 
always  infested  with  pirates,  were  so  at  that  time  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  In  1/02,  by  the  instigation  of  Russia,  and  from  the  national 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turks,  the  famous  rover,  Lambro  Cazz'oni, 
ravaged  many  of  the  Turkish  towns  in  the  Archipelago,  captured  their 
vessels,  and  excited  universal  terrpr.  Finally  r.bandoncd  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  the  fleet  of  Lambro  was 
destroyed,  his  companions  slain,  and  hirsiself  driven  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains  of  Albania. 

The  maritime  daring  of  Lamh'o  did  not  perish  with  his  povi-er,  for 
many  of  his  moit  intrepid  officers  escaped,  and  without  his  grandeur  of 
soul  or  humanity,  possessed  with  p-ofound  seamanship  a  mo&t  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  intricate  navigation  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia. 

Nearly  opposite  Porto  Caloni,  in  the  island  of  Mytilene,  as  their 
barque  was  slowly  borne  along,  Ibrahim,  whose  glass  was  constantly 
in  his  hand,  called  to  Ismeana,  and  pointed  out  a  low  vessel  coasting 
towards  Cape  Pet;a.  "  That  villain,"  observed  Ibrahim,  "is  a  pirate, 
from  whose  fangs  the  coming  storm  may  save  us,  for  I  fear  nothing  else 
can." 

,  Ismeana,  naturally  brave,  feut  feeling  as  a  father,  remained  silent, 
whilst  trembling  with  anxiety. 

"I  have  made  that  stupid  blockhead  drunk,"  said  Ibrahim,  speaking 
of  the  captain,  "  in  order  to  save  him  and  ourselves.  If  he  is  caught 
by  any  of  Lambro's  disciples,  impaling  may  be  a  mitigation  of  his  fate." 

f  To  he  concluded  in  our  next  J 


Ants  in  Hispakiola. — In  the  yrar  1518,  the  island  of  Hispanlola 
was  afflicted  witli  a  dreadful  visitation  of  those  destructive  insects,  the 
particulars  of  which  Herrara  describes,  and  mentions  a  singular  circum- 
stance of  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planters.  After  trying  various 
Jnethods  of  ext-  rminating  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  implore  the  aid  and 
protection  of  the  saints;  hut  as  the  calamity  was  new,  they  v/ere  at  a 
Joss  to  find  out  the  saint  who  could  g;ve  them  the  most  effectual  aid. 
They  cast  lots  in  order  to  discover  the  jatronwhom  they  should  in- 
voke. The  lots  decided  in  favour  of  St.  Saturninus.  They  celebrated 
his  festival  with  great  solemnity,  and  immediately,  adds  the  historian, 
the  calamity  began  to  abate. 

What  colour  is  the  grass  when  covered  with  fiiow  1  — Invisible 
grjen. 


•I'HE  OLD  HAT. 

[ThefoUowing  excellent  parody  we  extract  fromalate  publication. — Ed.] 

I  had  a  hat — it  was  not  all  a  hat. 
Part  of  the  brim  was  gone — yet  still  I  wore 
It  on,  and  people  wondered  as  1  passed. 
Some  turned  to  gaze,  others  just  cast  an  eye, 
And  soon  withdrew  it,  as  'twere  in  contempt. 
But  still  iry  hat,  although  so  fashionless 
In  complement  extern,  and  that  within 
Surpassing  show,  my  head  continued  warm  ; 
Being  sheltered  from  the  weather,  spite  of  all 
The  want  (as  has  been  said  before)  of  brim. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  colour  of  my  hat  : 

That  which  was  black  grew  brown,  and  then  men  stared 

With  both  their  eyes  (they  stared  with  one  before) — 

The  wonder  now  was  twofold — and  it  seemed 

Strange  that  a  thing  so  torn  and  old,  should  still 

Be  worn  by  one  who  might — but  let  that  pass, 

I  had  my  reasons,  which  might  be  revealed 

But  for  some  counter  reasons,  far  more  strong, 

Which  tied  my  tongue  to  silence.    Time  passed  on, — 

Green  spring,  and  flowery  summer — autumn  brown, 

And  frosty  winter  came,  and  went,  and  came, — 

And  still  through  all  the  seasons  of  two  years, 

In  park,  in  city,  yea,  at  routs  and  balls 

The  hat  was  worn  and  borne;  then  folks  grew  wild 

With  curiosity, — and  whispers  rose. 

And  questions  passed  about — how  one  so  trim 

In  coats,  bocts,  pumps,  gloves,  trowsers,  could  ensconce 

His  caput  in  a  covering  so  vile? 

A  change  came  o'er  the  nature  of  my  hat: 
Grease  spots  appeared — but  still  in  silence,  on 
I  wore  it — and  then  family  aa'l  friends 
Glared  n?adly  at  each  other.    There  was  one 
Who  said— but  hold,  no  matter  v/hat  was  said — 
A  time  may  come  when  I — away — away — 
Not  till  the  season's  ripe  can  I  reveal 
Thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  common  minds — 
Till  then  the  world  shall  not  pluck  out  the  heart 
Of  this  my  mystery.    When  I  will— I  will ! 
The  hat  was  now — greasy,  and  old  and  torn — 
But  torn —old — greasy— still  I  wore  it  on. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  business  of  this  hat : 
AVomen,  and  men,  and  children,  scowled  on  me — 
My  company  was  shunned — I  was  alone ! 
None  would  associate  with  such  a  hat — 
Friendship  itself  proved  faithless  for  a  hat. 
She  that  I  loved,  within  whose  gentle  breast 
I  treasured  up  ray  heart,  looked  cold  as  death — 
Love's  fi-es  went  out — extinguished  by  a  hat; 
Of  those  that  knew  me  best,  some  turned  asiae, 
And  scudded  down  dark  lanes — one  man  did  place 
His  finger  on  his  nose's  side,  and  jeered. 
Others,  in  horrid  mockery,  laughed  outright; 
Yea,  dogs,  deceived  by  instinct's  dubious  ray, 
Fixing  their  swart  glare  on  my  ragged  hat, 
Mistook  me  for  a  beggar — and  they  barked. 
Thus  women,  men,  fi lends,  strangers,  lover,  dogs — 
One  thought  pervaded  all,  it  was  my  hat. 

A  change — it  was  the  last — came  o'er  this  hat : 

For  lo  !  at  length  the  circling  moriths  went  round — 

'j  he  period  was  accomplished — and  one  d.ay 

This  tattered,  brown,  old,  greasy  coverture, 

(Ti.re  had  endeared  its  vilcness)  was  transferred 

To  the  pos  ession  of  a  wandering  son 

Of  Israel's  fated  race — and  friends  once  more 

Greeted  my  tiigets  with  the  wonted  hqueeze: 

Once  more  I  went  my  way— along — along — 

And  plucked  no  wondering  gaze — the  hand  of  scorn, 

With  its  annoying  finger — men,  and  dogs. 

Once  more  grew  jiointless,  jokeless,  laughless,  groAvlless  ; 

And  last,  not  least  of  rescued  blessings,  love — 

Love  tmilcd  on  me  again,  when  I  assumed 

A  bran  new  ca  tor,  of  the  Andre  mould  ; 

And  then  the  laugh  was  mine,  for  then  came  out 

The  secret  of  this  strangeness — 'twas  a  bet ! 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 
( CorUinited  from  our  laii.) 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVII. 

GRIEF    AKD    DESPAIR.-THE   DISCOVERY    OF    THE   DEATH  -THE  SPY 
AKD  HIS  INFORMATION. 

nolZ  L*"'!""'"";,'"  ^^""^       "'^^^  ^"  o{  his  name, 

collect  all  tvtt       ^7"'         °'  ^"^"'"^  ^'^^^'""^  «t'«ve  to  re^ 

Mm  Ld  Ho'  'V'  P^'^"'^       ^'"'"^  concerning 

him,  and  Horace  was  peifectly  at  fault  to  know-  in  what  degree  of  con 
sanguimty  he  could  possibly  stand  in  to  the  Horace  family  ^ 
^JlrlZeT^Z\^'Z^^^^^  enjoy  the  confusion  he 

.J^'h^  ^  ""^  Home's  accuser  I 

am  he.  who,  treasurmg  up  his  reve«ge  for  years,  has  at  length  let  k  swoon 

thoT.hfL'".";^^"^'^  "^"^  of  hisvictinf.    Many  L:' 

tJron  h  '^^^'i-sonie  wished  me  so;  but  through  all  I  iLd- 
through  horrors  and  miseries  tVat  would  have  killed  most  men  r 
.truggled,  and  it  was  ali  because  I  ever,  when  fate  frowned  d^rk^st 
upon  me.  told  myself  I  was  hastening  to  my  revenge  I  evcfwhl 
pered  such  words  of  consolation  to  my  own  heart  Twere  nLriw 
now  to  tell  the  story  of  my  wrong,-,^t  it  suffice  that^fp  o;ocaton 
to  such  a  vengeance  as  I  am  resolved  to  have  should  be  amole  C 

SX,r  -,TT'''"  '"P'^-  Home,  your  fathers  deTth  uTon  a 

scaffold  will  alone  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  heart."  ^ 

you  SormaJitTr-  "'^^'^  ^'"^      ^^"^^  feeliPg-have 

.uch^'reasiV  1,^°'"'"    "  '  'Charge- 

f^r^^:;;?-:^n^i,;;::tt^^t;^ 

"  Preach  oh— preach  on,"  said  George  •  "  when  ih^ 
"Your  house?" 

«  nat  question  ?" 

Are  you  married  to  Horace  Singleton '" 
'  I  am." 

Wha.do  you  m.an.  Salmon  V  said  Horace. 

«,  chr^v  i"/;;u'i  "^It" "  ■  abou. 

"  Me— me  ?" 

Mi^MCeVplannilg'abou?  '"''^"'^^  ^'^^^  ' 

poi.on  ,0  use.  ^  hea"d  you    all  hn^'""'"^  business^-you  gave  her 
an.    You'll  be  the  fdonio^fX   you  wnrVnf       °' ''^* 

to  give  evidence  against  Sir  Char  e«  Oh  -  ^  y""'" 
Vou  look  :t  "  t-harleg.    Oh,  you're  a  beauty,  you  are. 
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-no'r;iSMe?^gare;'!^S  ''''  '  aml^^^T^^S^SS^, 
lour  daughter?"  exclaimed  Horace. 
Ay,  my  daughter." 

.nha'^py— ""^  r.,ny,  the  father  of  that  wretched- 

^r-:f"S~^ 

"  Unhappy,  wretched  father !" 
"  Wretched— excellent  say,  rather  " 

witVter  s^s^r/t"  SiTCef '   "  '» 

"Pity  me,"  exclaimed  George.    "Ha'  ha!  ha  i     w,..    ^    ,-  • 
atletfen^:.'^'  '« 

"  None — none." 

"  No  hidden  springs  of  feeling  ?" 
"  None." 

"  No  feelings — no  tears  ?" 

mWMsm 

..me  Horace  .poke,  and  1,  i„  a  tone  of  suhdued'  emotion  tt«  ho 
self"i"u\T-e''a'^h"'J',^''  "'""omy..  represent  your. 

then-then"fo  on"  \"  f.'^^^""  '  «««  her,  and 

fortune       d^o     Wh  r  "''^'"^^  '  '"^I'^ious 

daughter  r"  '     ™^  Home-where  is  my 

oth"r  end  !f  if 'r''  "^"'^  ^"'^       ^^^^     *  '^eat  at  the 

-         he  lifted  a  light,  and 

"  This  way— this  way." 
ing'^eyTh^eTunTn^'i"'  '"1"  "^^^^^  ^is  seat,  rose,  and  with  glar- 

i7nr.Z  remams  of  Margaret.    So  absorbed  wa^  he  in  wafchii.L' 

e^-  n  hi  bi:oTwTbV'  ''''''  7''^'^  "'^^  -'-^^^^^'^  to^reeze 
sh:u,';V^;''rno:a\t;ri:  ^'^^"^  ^'^^eartwithan  agony  that 
su  Jpor?  whil"'?  ^''"''h-he  held  by  the  carved  elbow  for 

him'  and  al^  oL'T  ^"""^  ^PP^^^'"''^  ^«  '^P'"  ^""nd  with 

H     ^,       *  ""'"^  "^""^^^^         confKsed  to  his  ^i.ion.  Soon 
.00  soon  did  the  mist  clear  from  before  his  eye.,  and  then  he  saw  th^ 

Sf-  /  ?^'"'^"°"'  *  "truggle-^he  who  had  possessed  all  the 
onrtrtb  W  ""'^  he  had'oved  as  the  o^  y 

near  coin  n  '''''  '^'^P''"       ^"         appreciation  of  the 

near  connexion    hat  subsisted  between  them.    His  ha,.ds  shook  I  ke 
those  of  one  palsied.    He  tried  to  spenk,  but  his  voice  died  away  in 
nd.  t„,ct  murmur,  and  before  Horace  could  save  him,  he  fei   bacJ  on 
midftTf  T  '  ^"^  ^"'^'"^"'^  ^^-'^^  -^'h  deatht  th^  . 

hoZ'o?S^v^::t:5r.i^  "^^^  ^^en  wm  the 

m^'sout"'*''  '™  •"  ^^^'^•'"^^  -n  pity  him  now  from 
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The  sureeon  had  not  left,  and  now  he  approached  George  Home,  and       ^,   ^  , 
Je'U7y  his  Side,  he  too.  .he  hand  in  his  which  lay  so  helpless  on    -:>f^^^^'^  ,„„„„es,  tl>a.  was,  ..eated  me  wi.h 


No,  indeed,"  added  an  old  lady— a  decidedly  old  lady— with  a 
and  a  fan  in  her  hand  of  large  dmaensions. 


He  will  awaken  to 


the  side 

"  He  lives,"  he  said.    "  This  is  only  a  swoon, 
crea.  bursts  of  grief,  doubtless." 

Some  water  was  then  dashed  in  George  Home's  face,  and  he  slowly 
revived.    His  first  words  were, — 

"  My  daughter— my  daughter !" 

"  She  is  no  more,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  Arm  yourself  with  fortitude, 
sir,  she  has  died  by  "  .    .      ^    ...    r  i. 

"  Poison— poison  !"  shrieked  George  Home,  springmg  to  his  feet. 
"Poison— [  know  it— I  gave  it  to  her ;  but  not  for  such  an  use.  Poi- 
soned—  she  is  poisoned." 

"  She  is.    I  hear  it  was  her  own  act." 

"  It  'was,"  said  Horace  Singleton.  "  Disappointed  in  her  schemes  of 
revenge  against  others,  she  could  not  bear  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
or  the  rage  of  defeat." 

George  Home  heard  not  the  words  that  were  addressed  to  him. 
With  a  calmness  that  was  deceptive  as  the  stili  sublimity  of  the 
black  cloud  that  causes  a  thunderstorm  in  its  bosom,  he  leant  over  the 
couch  and  kissed  the  cold  cheek  of  Margaret.  Then  m  a  wild  shriek- 
ing tone,  he  shouted, — 

"  Revenge— revenge  !— nothing,  now,  but  revenge  ! 

At  that  tLoment  a  man  made  his  way  into  the  apartment,  and  look- 
ing eagerly  around  him,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Geozge  Home,  and  im- 
mediaiely  made  up  to  him,  saying, —  -.tt  it  vti 

"  Sir,  you  employed  me  to  "  * '  .    r  t.-  . 

«'  To  watch  Sir  Charles  Home,"  cried  George.    "  What  of  him 
speak — speak !" 

"He- he — has  gone  " 

«  Where— where,  wretch?  Tell  me  where,  or  this  moment  is  your 
last." 

Post  haste  to  Dover." 

Be^^^then.  any  one  could  stay  him,  or  another  word  could  be 
spoken,  he  dashed  from  the  room,  descended  the  stairs  with  frightful 
rapidity,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  tad  left  the  house. 
***** 

In  another  half  hour,  Horace  and  Alice  had  left  the  ill  fated  house. 
Some  police  officers  were  lelt  in  charge  of  the  dead  body  of  Margaret 
and  the  terrified  domestics  were 'huddled  tc^ther  in  their  own 
fearful  almost  to  move  or  speak. 


hall, 


OF    CONFUSION. —  A 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVIII. 

LADY     HOME     AND     HER    FKIENDS.— A  SCENE 
MISTAKE. 

The  same  evening  that  Sir  Charles  Horns  quitted  London  secretly  for 
Dovi'r  was  famous  for  the  number  of  singular  and  important  events 
that  occurred,  and,  as  they  all  lead  to  one  point,  we  must  not  omit  one 
of  not  a  little  singular  character.    '  ^ 

Lady  Home  met  that  evening  many  of  her  extremely  respectable  re- 
lations in  high  council.  No  low  person  wa*,  of  course,  present.  The 
very  elite  of  all  that  was  genteel  and  high  of  biith  only,  found  any  aa- 
mission,  save  a  lawyer- 1  elow  brute-was  certainly  admitted,  because 
they  could  not,  veiy  well,  do  without  him- 

He  it  was  that  should  direct  their  counsels,  and  make  them  available 
afterwards.  Without  him  tney  would  have  been  as  bad  as  a  ship  without 
a  rudder,  that  would  go  hither  and  thither,  having  no  appa'-e.it  object 

There  were  seven  or  eight  present,  more  remarkable  for  the  antiquity 
af  personal  appearance  than  for  youth  or  beauty.  Indeed,  both  these 
had  been  banished,  to  judge  by  appearance,  irom  the  entire  presence  of 
all  who  were  present.  The  roses  had  16ng  since  been  blown  away,  and 
nothing,  save  shrivelled  leaves  and  thorns,  remained  behind. 

T.-e  gentlemen  of  tlie  faculty  were  of  the  stiff  and  formal  cut  which 
i6  usualiy  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  century  previous  to  that  m  which 
wc  live.  Gentility  was  visible  every  where  and  in  every  thing.  High 
bied,  no  doubt ;  but  all  were,  one  would  say,  vastly  poor. 

La'Jy  Home  was  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  in  a  state  of  great  menta.  ex- 
citement; probably  arising,  either  from  too  close  a  contemplation  of 
her  own  misfortunes,  or  of  a  too  repeated  application  to  the  black 
bottle,  that  bane  to  nervousness  and  the  recollection  of  evil. 

It  certainly  effected  the  last,  but,  in  doing  so,  it  very  often  destroyed 
recollection  altogether  for  the  time,  and  a  kind  of  torpor,  which  was 
usually  driven  off  by  sleep. 

"  I  think  your  ladysh  p  could  not  stay  longer  under  the  same  root 
irith  such  a  set  of  low  people,"  said  an  elderly  female;  but  they  were 
all  elderly,  and  hence  that  ceased  to  be  an  individual  characteristic, 
though  it  still  remained  a  general  one.  *'  Such  treatment  is  not  to  be 
borne  by  one  of  your  conueclions," 


indignity,  by  turning  his  back  to  me  at  a  party,  and  leading  out  a  young 
female  to  dance,  I  quitted  the  house  immediately,  and  my  brother 
wrote  to  Sir  Arthur  about  it." 

"  And  Sir  Arthur  reiused  to  hear  anything  about  it,  said  a  fat-faced 
and  decidedly  vulgar-looking  woman,  with  a  deep  voice  and  a  velvet 

No  reply  was  made  td  this,  but  the  first  lady  looked  darker  than  a 
thunder  cloud,  but  passedHt  over  in  silence. 
Lady  Home  sighed  and  said, — 

"  I  could  not,  indeed,  stay  longer.  The  house  has  become  a  mere  den 
to  contain  low  people  Besides  which.  Sir  Charles's  behaviour  was  so 
bad,  that  nothing  human  could  endure  it." 

"  You  must  have  your  separate  maintenance,  madam,"  said  a  tall, 
thin,  formal  gentleman,  with  a  large  wig  ;  "  and  the  best  thing  you  can 
positively  do,  VNill  be  to  get  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  that  is  most  desirable.  To  get  it,  indeed, 
would  be  the  climax  to  the  whole  proceedings,  and  I  do  devoutly  wish 
you  may  get  it,  your  ladyship."  . 

"  Exactly;  that  is  what  we  all  wish.  Now  this  is  a  family  affair. 
There  are  none  but  who  have  the  good  of  the  family  at  heart  present; 
so  let  us  discuss  the  p  ospect  there  is  of  overeotjiing  the  enemy." 

"  The  very  thing,"  exclaimed  the  fat  lady.  "  That  is  very  good  and 
discreet  advice.  Let  us  hear  all  about  it,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  advise  upon  it."  ,        „    ,  . 

"  Yes,"  said  the  thin  lady,  with  the  beard,  "  I  long  to  hear  all  about 
it  myself.  One  cannot  tell  what  ought  to  be  done.  Come— come, 
Lady  HoJse,  lean  up  for  a  time,  and  relate  all  you  have  sufl«reJ.  It 
may  be  a  painful  recital,  but  it  will  r.-lieve  your  mind,  I  know ;  and, 
besides,  there's  Mr.  Pogbon,  too,  who  wUl  not  know  what  to  do,  if  he 
does  not  know  all."  ,        ^  ^, 

"Indeed,  1  had  better  do  so,  madam;  else  I  am  afraid,  from  the 
little  I  know,  I  can  seu  but  little  good  to  be  attained." 

Thus  urged,  Lady  Home  relreshed  he.solf  from  t\ie  nervo  Uxivium  re- 
ceptacle, aiid  then  reclining  gently  back  upon  the  couch,  and  supported 
by  a  number  of  pillows,  she  heaved  another  deep  sigh,  and  said,  in  - 
tremulous  voice, —  ^  t  r  r 

'<  Oh,  my  unfortunate  nerves  !  They  are  destroyed,  and,  I  fear,  I 
cannot  long  survive  t  lem  :  but  it's  ail  owing  to  the  usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  that  brute.  Sir  Charles.  Indeed,  he  would  have  killed  me 
long  ago,  I  am  sure,  were  it  not  for  the  ample  vengeance  of  the  laws, 
which  he  knew  my  relatives  would  draw  down  upon  him  it  he  did. ' 
"  Oh  !  that  we  would!"  sighed  several. 

"  Then  his  treatment  has  been  the  most  abominable.  The  low  epi- 
thets he  has  applied  to  me  are  beyond  belief.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  re-, 
peat  them,  I  should  make  myself  ill,  and  you  would  be  shocked— ter- 
ribly sho'jked !" 

«  Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  the  thin,  elderly  lady. 
"  The  wretch!"  exclaimed  the  fat  lady. 

"  All  true,  r  assure  you,"  exclaimed  Lady  Home,  who,  in  a  fit  of  alJ-' 
sence  of  mind,  raised  the  black  bottle  to  hei  lips  without  its  cover,  an4 
there  it  remained  for  some  time. 

<'  What  else  did  he  do,  my  lady?"  inquired  Mr.  Pogson,  now  theftt 
was  a  pau.-^e.  . 

"  Ay,  what  next,  my  laJy?"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  the  bag  Wig, 
taking  snuff  prodigiously. 

Lady  Home  considered  for  some  time,  and  then  resumed. 
"  He  kicked  my  servants,  and  caused  them  to  wheel  my  ottonil 
down  stairs,  and  I,  of  course,  was  forced  from  top  to  bottom,  and,  not 
only  my  limbs  endangered,  but  my  life  placed  in  jeopardy.  Was 
that  enough  to  cau«e  any  person  of  my  rank  to  quit  such  a  brute  1 

«  Ay,  that  it  was.  Had  it  been  me,  your  ladyship,"  said  the  tbU 
lady,  "  I  wonld  have  had  a  warrant  against  him  fiom  the  Secretaryirt 
State.    He  should  never  have  triumphed  over  me  after  that,  I  do; 


what  can  the  creature  think  ?    He  must  be  vile 


sure  you. 

"  God  bless  me  I 
dreadfully  low." 

"  He  is— he  i» !  and  yet  I  knew  I  was  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and 
not  leave  the  house  as  I  ought  to  have  done,"  said  Lady  Home, 
plaintive  whine,  to  which  was  added  something  like  a  snufHe,  indic 
of  tears. 

«  Poor  creature!  see  how  it  afifects  her.  Her  neiTes  are  all  g 
and  totally  disappeared.    Here,  take  some  mote  of  your  mtdicine. 

Lady  Home  thought  this  good  advice,  and  did  so. 

"  This  will  not  be  enough,"  said  the  lawyer.    "  You  ronnot 
Sir  Charles  to  give  you  a  settlement  upon  these  grounds." 

Indeed !  What,  mu»t  I  stop  with  him  ?  Why,  he  fired  pistol 
me.    Is  that  nothing?"  .    ,  ^  - 

"  Nothing  to  the  purpose,  my  lady.    My  advice  is,  that  you  g 
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the  house  with  your  friends,  and  endeavour  to  force  Sir  Charles  into 
some  arrangement;  or  obtain  home  admission,  or  perhaps  cause  him  to 
do  something  that  vUl  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  ground  a  charge  of 
cruelty  upon." 

Acter  much  discussion  between  LaJy  Home  and  her  friends,  they  all 
agreed  to  go  at  onoe  to  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  there  see 
what  was  likely  to  come  of  the  whole  affair. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  their  astonishment  was  extreme. 
The:e  was  an  air  of  desolation  and  confusiou  reigning  about,  for  which 
she  could  not  account. 

"  Is  the  brute  at  home  ?"  inquired  Lady  Home  of  the  servants  who 
came  to  th.  door,  for  there  were  several. 


THE  SISTERS; 

OR,   EMMA   AND  ELLEN. 


It  was  a  clear  autumn  evening,  when  two  sisters  arose  from  their 
daily  task  of  toil,  to  take  a  walk  and  deliver  something  they  had  com- 
pleted, and  thus  obtain  the  necessaries  of  existence.  They  were  two 
orphans,  and  though  both  under  twenty,  they  lived  in  peace  and  amity 
with  aU,  Blessed  with  health  and  content,  they  worked  hard,  early  and 
ate,  but  could  only  obtain,  even  then,  a  scanty  subsistence  ;  for  this 
little,  however,  they  were  thankful. 

No,  my  lady."  replied  the  hall  porter;  "  nobody  knows  where  he's  !  dait^rabou^  and^t  "^^^  commence  their 

gone  to,  and  Miss  Margaret's  lying  dead  up  stairs."  " '       ^         ^'  ^"^ 

With  aa  half-uttered  exclamation  of  surprise.  Ladv  Home  entered  thp    ,  ,   T  ^-"^^"--"■"'^  i^^w^ic,  wuu  jiau 

house,  followed  by  her  friends,  and,  to  their  st  )1  Lther  astoiSent  .  b^i  ^^";-tion,  and  caused  them  to  be  used  to  ine  labour  of  their 
found  that  there  were  several  poUcemen  in  the    ou  'e  '  ^  ^    '  '  "''"''''^  P'""^"^  them,  they  did  not  feel  the 

P  house.  change  so  great  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done  had  that  been  quite 

Aiic  nouse  i  new  to  them. 


■^^s  late  at  night  ere  they  had  concluded  their  task. 
Iheir  parents  had  been  respectable  people,  who  had  given  their  children 

the  labour  of  their 


"  What  is  the  meaning  of  ail  this  V  said  Lady  Home, 
is  full  of  terribly  low  people.    Wliere  is  Alice  Home 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  one  of  the  ofiiceis.  "  Sir  Charles  Home  is 
gone  away  nobody  knows  where.  Margaret  Home  lays  dead  up  stairs 
poisoned  by  herseif  or  somebody  else,  we  don't  know  yet." 

''  Then  she  must  have  drunk  something  wrong,"  said  Lady  Home. 
"  Y'-s,  I  should  say  she  did."  said  tiie  officer,  with  a  short  laugh. 

Lady  Home,  at  the  mention  of  drinking,  feit  for  her  bottle,  but  she 
let  it  roll  on  the  ground 

"  Hilloa !  '  cried  ilie  olficer,  "  what's  here  ?  Some  poison,  I  dare  say. 
Come— come,  I  bhail  seal  this,  and  accordingly  he  did  so,  despite  Lady 
Home's  remonstrances. 

•'  It  IS  my  meuicine,"  saii  Lady  Home.    "  I  must  kave  it." 

"  You  can't,  u^y  iady.  It  must  be  examined.  It  may  be  medicine 
that  will  poison  any  one." 

I'  But  I  want  to  take  it,"  urged  her  ladyship,  much  vexed. 

"  Exactly,  my  lady,  and  then  I  may  be  severely  reprimanded  by 
that  worthy  specimen  of  wisdom,  the  coroner." 

"  But  it  can't  poison ;  it's  gin." 

"  Gin !    Oil!    Will  you  bvvear  to  that?" 

■  I  will— I  do.  It's  gin.  Give  it  to  me.  My  disorder  requires  it." 
Oh!  certainly,"  said  the  officer;  "  but  we  must  first  test  the  truth 
nat  you  say." 

le  then  removed  the  seal,  and  uncorking  it,  carefully  smelled  it,  and 

1  tasted  It,  and,  after  a  while,  drank  df  its  contents,  aud  then  handed 

'  Ills  companions,  saying, — 
Taste  this.    Do  you  think  it  pure  gin? ' 

-^^Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  wink.  "  Here,  do  you 
try,  and  he  pa  sed  it  on  to  a  third,  and  thus  they  pissed  it  cn  from 
•ne  to  the  o  her,  nut  i  it  became  empty. 

.     *'  Yes,  it  was  gin,  my  lady,"  aaid  the  olficer,  "  and  very  good  gia  too  " 
La'^y  Home  seized  her  darling  bottle,  and  after  making  an  aUeniptto 
claim  the  care  of  the  house  and  Taluables,  which  was  not  listened  to 
quitted  the  house,  and  placed  the  byttle  to  her  mout.i,  but  took  it 
;i  aga.n,  saying,  with  a  sigh,— 

Again  empty  I  What  shall  [  do  ?  My  settlement,  I  fear,  is  gone 
.  the  contents  of  my  bottle  !" 

'  ^-us.  sighing  and  moaning,  she  called  a  coach,  aud  drove  home  by 
aeiielf,  hex  tnends  having  quitted  her. 

<,To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


■  oHKs  OF  Nature.— If  we  look  back  with  wonder  on  the  great  re- 
•i  of  human  woiks,  such  as  the  columns  of  Palmyra,  broken  in 
adst  of  the  desert,  the  temples  of  Paestrum,  beautiful  in  the  decay 
v.-enty  centun.s.  or  the  muiilaled  fragments  of  Greek  sculpture  in 
Acropolis  01  Athens,   -  ' 


They  were  nearly  of  an  age,  there  being  only  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  between  them.  Ellen  was  the  eldest ;  a  dark-eyed  girl,  who 
pos-essed  a  good  share  of  beauty.  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  he' 
black  hair  curled  in  negligent  rinjilets  that  would  have  caused  havock 
in  many  a  heart.  She  was  amiable  as  well  as  pretty,  and  shrewd 
and  penetrating  in  her  knowledge.  She  took  the  lead  in  all  do- 
mestic affairs  ;  indeed,  ail  was  confided  toiler  management,  and  her  ad- 
vice was  always  asked  by  the  younger  sifter,  who  invariably  defe.Ted  to 
her  opinion,  as  being  the  best  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  things, 
and  her  opinions  in  every  case,  were  invariably  acted  upon,  and  her 
will  was  law.  Not  that  she  ever  imposed  upon  th-i  yielding  disposition 
of  her  younger  sister,  but  she  assumed  the  character  of  a  protectress 
with  her  consent,  and  kindly  sought  to  save  her  sister  all  the  cares  of 
their  htile  household.  She  alsa  undertook  the  task  of  obtaining  work, 
and  seeking  for  it,  which  her  sister's  youth  and  inexperience  rendered 
her  unlit  for. 

Emma,  the  youngest  of  the  two  sisters,  was  the  reverse  of  her  sister 
in  appearance.  She  was  fair-haired,  and  her  flaxen  ringlets  hung  upon 
her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  b  ue,  and  her  laughter-loving  lips,  when 
parted,  displayed  a  set  of  beautiful  leeth,  as  white  as  if  formed  by  art 
m-tead  of  nature.  She  was  lively,  but  yet  she  laboured  with  her  sister 
from  morn  till  night.  Their  toil  was  mutual,  and  she  would  often  en- 
liven  their  labour  by  her  sallies  of  wit  ;  but  if  she  saw  her  dster's  brow 
clouded,  she  would  be  quiet,  and  sorrow  would  be  as  apparent  on  her 
features  as  on  her  own. 

"Thus  they  passed  a  twelvemonth,  and  no  one  could  say  au?ht  of  blame 
against  tlie  two  sisters.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  two  so  unprotected 
and  so  lonely,  should  pass  a  whole  \  ear  without  meeting  with  insult,  or, 
at  least,  without  meeting  with  lovers  ;  but  they  kept  them  elves  so 
strictly  secluded,  that  few  ever  saw  them,  sa.  e  those  with  whom  they 
had  dealings.  Thus  they  passed  through  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
void  of  offence  to  any  one,  and  free  from  all  cause  of  self-blame. 

One  evening  they  had  just  nnished  their  t.isk,  when  Ellen  arose,  and 
said. — 

"  The  evening  is  so  iine  and  clear,  that  a  walk  will  do  you  good, 
Emma;  you  had  better  come  with  me  to  take  this  home." 

"  Very  well,  and  then  I  can  take  care  of  you,  you  know.  But  is  it 
far  that  you  are  going?"  inquired  Emma. 

"  Not  very.    But  tell  nie,  are  jou  not  very  tired 
appeared  very  pale  this  last  day  or  two. 


I  thought  you 

"  I  have  not  been  quite  well ;  but  you  have  been,  I  think,  worse  than 
I  have  bv  far." 

But  let  us  haste;),  else  I  shall  be 


:=uc;  <ie.pe,  S,r;,  :?'ata  'a  i^n'  Tu'  ".VcLS  U,:2''Ja„'a  "W"''"'  "  ^''^  »' 

menu  of  nature  whicli  inirk  il„.  ™»l;,,,i„„.    ,   ,      ,      "         '"'""^  advantages  as  tliemsclves. 

^.  broken  into  i,  an^  o  \  ^.l'"  '"i  "T       ^1,.  sUter.  endeavoured  t.  %  frotn  their  a.,ai 


■  ,   .  .     ,  -  ---  i-lo^Je ;  con 

mto  islands;  one  land  produced,  another  destroyed  •  the. 

'"I  ^'^""'^     ^'■'"^^'^       ;  ^^'^^'^^  ^a^^  of  animal  ex- 

,  and  the  bonei  aad  exuyiii:  of  one  class  covered  with  tha  remains 
vjther  ;  and  upon  the  .raves  of  pa,t  g.nerations-tiie  marb  e-a 

tomb,  as  It  were,  of^aforiner  animated  worl:l.  new  generations 
^  and  order  and  harmony  established ;  and  a  system  of  life  and 
.produced  as  K  were  out  of  chaps,  and  death  proving  the  infinite 
"n,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Great  Creator  of  all  being 
■vANCEs.-When  those  a  e  made  on  a  woman',  side,  they  either 
an  excessive  superiority  or  an  excessive  love.  A  woman  who 
'.ade  advances  ne  ver  remembers  them  without  rage,  unless  she  has 
'I  to  remembar  them  with  i-lcasure. 

■np  A  ELE.—E  very  thing  spoken  by  a  lovei's  mistress. 


have  by  far. 

"  No,  I  have  been  well  enough, 
too  late." 

They  were  soon  ready,  and  then  set  out  on  their  mission.  Having 
delivered  their  work,  it  grew  late,  and  they  were  hastening  on  their  way 

,  whose  riches  gave 
one  who  might  not 

The  sisters  endeavoured  to  fly  from  their  assailants,  but  they  were 
rudely  seized,  and  detained  until  their  shrieks  brought  assistance  in  the 
persons  of  the  watch,  and  a  young  man  who  happened  to  be  at  han^l. 

The  sisters  were  released,  and  the  offenders  purchased  immunity  for 
their  transgression  by  means  of  their  wealth,  of  which  they  were  lavish 
on  occasions  like  this. 

•  Trembling  with  apprehension  of  again  being  subject  to  the  same 
violence,  they  were  about  to  hasten  onwards,  wken  thdr  preserver  said 
that,  if  they  would  allow  him,  he  would  accompany  tlicra  home,  and  in- 
sure them  from  further  ha  m,  as  it  was  highly  probable  they  miirht  be 
followed.  ° 

Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  they  gladly  accepted  his  proffered  es- 
cort. They  arrived  at  home  in  safety,  and,  having  thanked  him  for 
his  care,  they  parted  for  that  night ;  but  they  met  on  a  future  day. 
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'^h^ usna.\^^enttri^^oi^s\nv,  Avhen  their  means  would 
periniUhem,  and  there  it  was  they  met  with  Charles  Hay  ward,  the  yovu.g 
man  who  had  taken  their  part  upon  the  occasion  related.  An  acquaint- 
ance sprung  up  between  him  and  the  sisters;  but  his  prmc.pal  attention 
Ts  evidenfly  paid  to  Ellen,  the  elder,  who,  however,  knew  not  how  to 
receive  it.  since  it  might  lead  to  a  separation  from  her  sister,  which  of 
all  things  she  most  feared. 

Hayvvard  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  had  hut  latety  been  placed 
in  business  on  his  own  account  by  his  father,  who  had  a  large  family 
and  had  no  other  means  of  providing  for  them.  He  was  all  that  couid 
be  desired  in  such  a  person ;  industrious,  steady,  and  honourable.  ±ie 
often  visited  them  when  the  hours  of  business  were  over. 

Ellen  often  thought  of  the  desirableness  of  a  union  with  Charles,  for 
many  reasons.  True  it  was,  she  considered  the  event  m  all  its  different 
bearings  ;  but  yet  she  loved  him.  She  would,  however,  entirely  saeri- 
iice  her  feelings  to  the  welfare  of  her  sister  ;  but  in  this  ca^^^  ^'°Pf 
this  would  not  be  necessaiy,  as  she  could  see  the  means  of  l^^^P  "g  her 
sister,  and  rescuing  her  from  her  present  li(e  of  toil,  ^^ich  ^^■ould  in  a 

r   Hpetrnv  the   SDiritS   of  OUC  SO 


••There  can  benodo^t^bt^fMrThad  any  I  would  not  have  him; 
the  ven  ure  would  be  too  terrible  to  take  him  with  less  than  a  certam 
o^vicSi  of  happiness  on  one's  mind  And  -^iJ^^Z'' 
be  hopes  you  will  not  object  to  such  a  home  as  he  "^^^  J"^;  ^ 
«<  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  and  you,  and  would  not  willingly  be  a 
burdenTo  any  one;  'but  I  may.  perhaps,  be  useful  in  a  few  thmgs,  and 
in  some  slight  measure  lighten  the  burden." 

"Sav  nothing  about  that,  my  dear  sister;  all  I  could  do  tor  you, 
I  wouM  "ill  ngfy.  and  I  would  not  have  taken  him  had  it  been  refused ; 
L7l  had  not  even  to  ask  him.    It  was  voluntariiy  offered,  and  you  can 

^^^^^;:^:::^Si^k:trr;ter  for     ;of  ci^r^ 

and  said  she  hop.d  she  should  not  long  ^«^""%^VSdi  shr"^^^^ 
for  a  time.  Ellen  forbore  to  question  her  sister  thougl  she  felt 
greatly  desirous  of  doing  so;  but  believing  she  would  offend  her,  she 

''uwasTotTong  ere  the  three  weeks  were  over,  and  three  days  to 
boot  and  then  came  the  wedding-day.    Ellen  really  locked  beautiful. 


ler  present  life  of  toil,  wnicn  wouio,  in  a  ■         "'^  "7"        _  ,  .  ,    Charles  himself  was  never  in  better 

this  gaiety  nothing  more  than  recklessness.  '"^^'l^^fXtn  V^^^ 

— r=sw^^»:--=^ 

Xm  liie  adored,  he  who  had  won  her  young  heart,  and  robbed  her  ot 
ease  of  miad  and  happiness  for  ever.  ,    t,  ^  q>,« 

Sh°  -as  not  the  innocent  and  guilctes  thins  ^''"'^f, 
olten  thought  of  her  .ister's  and  her  ■"'1"""/,^^^^^^^^^ 

her  »h«le  heart  and  soul  into  his  arms  ;  he  was  her  god,  and  could.iule 

""■!;■:  e^m  :he  felt  ml.erahle  and  desponding  -^-^^^-^^^ 

i,ess-El!en's  present  slate  and  prospects,  as  corapa  cd  with  her  own 
all  tencfed  to  m'ake  her  unhappy,  and  it  was  with  a  tearful  eye  that  she 

™^;S^Un;::^^e  exdalmed,  as'she  saw  him  approach,  «  you 

"::^^^tiS";^"^-        -  solemnly  made 
..ethatyluwo^^^^ 

for  I  cannot  conceal  my  situation  much  longer.  - 

Ye"  rnrHrv:nL'::howLeh  nnhappiness  the  thoughts  o^^ 
•  \ur.L^r  vou  eee   has  been  honourably  dealt  with.  an< 

Z.  hy'a\na     «  so\'eU  rff,  nor  possessing  the  a^v.,uyes  yoj 

wi;rri:7::;.e';"r,;s:n^:Vhlr.^ann/ohtain  therefore,  all  I  c„ 
'^r/;.7:l^'erroVhtrT^rThreSl-;;;;i.  no,v.  YOU  ne.e,  U 

^^r:ir,hi:»^s"err;^u:r^^^^^^^ 

your  iUncss,  and  as  soon  as  ciroumslances  permit  1  .ill  luini  my  pro 

"""r„ri;:;»  lo  „  do  you  imagme  I  -hall  have  to  wait  for  this 
"  Till  my  father  dies." 
^Is'I  ll'tTrhut  irpo'not.    I  doun  .hm.  it  .iUe,y_he  is  „e. 
Uear  me'.'  Cli»ton."  she  exclaiir.ed,  "  I  go  no  further  with  y.,^ 

[SSS^'di^rse'd-r^oSr^r^ 


few  short  years,  depress  tlo 

vounff  and  beautiful.  ,        ,  .      i  ..„„ 

■  But  an  event  happened  before  that  could  take  place  which  .he  as 
totally  unprepared  for,  and  that  was  no  less  than  a  lover,  who  attached 
himself  to^Emma.  He  had  noticed  her  as  she  passed  with  her  sifter  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived.  He  made  his  court  to  her  in,  the 
most  re°  pectful  manner,  and  professed  that  he  had  only  honourable  mo- 
tives  in  seeking  her  society. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  fashion  and  fortune.  He  was  much  stricken 
,.ith  her  beauty,  and  sought  every  means  by  which  he  might  secure 
her  affections  to  himself.  ,   ^  a  \,^r. 

Ellen  felt  a  great  antipathy  to  Mr.  Clinton.  She  had  expressed  her- 
self so  to  her  sister;  but  she  thought  her  sister  acted  harshly  in  thu. 
judging  of  a  young  gentleman,  which  he  certauily  wa?. 

Such  being  her  feelings.  Ellen  forbore  to  say  anything  mere  respecting 
him.  However,  in  her  dislike  she  was  countenanced  by  her  lover 
Charles  Hayward,  who  declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  Clinton  intended 

her  no  good.  .  ,      j  ^u-u  „^^ 

She.  however,  would  hear  nothing  against  him.  She  loved  with  all 
the  fervency  and  strength  that  one  so  young  could  love.  Her  in"oeence 
and  freedom  from  guile  made  her  a  fit  object  for  the  attacks  of  the  dis- 
solute and  depraved.  ^  • 

"  Emma."  said  Ellen,  one  day  as  they  were  seated  together  at  their 
daily  ta^k,  "  has  Mr.  Clinton  made  any  distinct  proposition  to  you  . 
Does  he  offer  you  marriage  ?  Forgive  me,  Emma,  but  I  love  you  too 
dearly  to  let  all  pass  off  in  silence.  I  would  wish  to  see  you  happy,  but 
I  fear  you  wi.l  not  be."  -  i  •„ 

"  And  why  not.  Ellen.  Can  you  expect  a  gentleman  to  lo  ;u.  c  -  - 
tends  at  once?  As  well  might  he  tell  me  what  he  intended  ^vhen  he 
first  saw  me;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  have  him  with  so  much 
haste  ;  it  would  do  too  much  violence  to  my  own  feenngs.  I  should 
not  like  him  so  well."  „  t^„ 

"  Then  he  has  said  nothing  definite  to  you  ?   said  Ellen. 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  No.  you  said  nothing,  but  I  infer  so  from  Avhat  you  did  say  ;  be- 
lieve me.  my  dear  sister,  and  do  not  lake  it  amiss  of  me,  but  I  fear  he 
means  you  no  good." 

"  That  is  not  only  unkind  and  uncharitable,  but  a  \^-ilful  dislike, 
founded  upon  ncthiag  but  prejudice,  if  even  there  bo  so  much  of  a 
foundation  as  that  for  your  thoughts." 

"  You  are  unkind,  Emma,  very  unkind.  I  will,  however,  say  no 
more  on  this  subject;  and  yet  I  would  willingly  have  learned  something 
from  you  respecting  your  future  prospects ;  but  since  you  will  not  grant 
xne  your  confidence,  I  cannot  enforce  it.  Time  will  show,  and  I  hope 
it  will -give  you  happiness." 

"  And  pray,  Ellen,"  snid  Emma,  after  a  few  moments  pause,  as  il 
she  were' anxious  to  change  the  subject  of  their  conversation  from  her- 
self. "  what  may  your  prospects' be  ?" 

"  Happy,  I  trust." 

"  And  so  do  I,  both  for  you  and  me;  but  have  you  anything  definite 

offered  you  ?"  „  ^-^        ^      ^  m 

"  You  will  not  grant  me  your  confi-lence,  Erama,  then  why  should 

you  ask  for  mine  ;  but  I  will  tell  yon,  nevertheless." 

"  Ob.  do  not  say  more  than  )ou  like,"  interrupted  Emma,  vexed  at 

the  retort. 

"  Well,  then,  in  a  few  weeks  more,  I  shall  no  longer  be  my  own 
ruler.  I 'have  promised  Charles  that  I  will  be  his  on  any  day  that  he 
niay  name  after  three  weeks  have  pas^^ed." 

"  What  a  singular  promise.    Why  is  he  to  name  the  day,  Ellen  ? 

"  It  is  to  suit  his  business,  for  that  we  must  attend  to  the  first  thing. 
Charles  is  very  steady  and  industrious,  and  will  make  a  kind  husband. 
I  have  no  doubt." 

"  I  hope  he  may,  I  am  sure." 
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THE  BASHFUL  MAN.  j 

I  LABOUR  under  a  species  of  distress,  which  I  fear  will  at  Ien<.th  I 
drive  me  utterly  irom  that  society  iu  which  I  am  most  ambitirs  to 
appear;  but  I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  origin  andTresent 
sxtuaaon  by  which  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  difficuUie"  ] 

with  no  o'tLr,'  ^  ^''^"'y'  ^"'i         PO^^e^sed  i 

ThL     h  ?     "t^  ""'^^^  ^^^"^"^1  at  a  charity- I 

school;   but  my  mother  being  dead,  and  I  an  only  child,  he  de 
termmed  to  give  me  that  advantage,  which  he  fancied  would  hat"  ' 
^I  tl      T'l        "  ^^"'^^"^n.    I  was  sent  to  school,  and 

from  thence  to  the  unwersity,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  for  holy  o  dcrs 
Here  having  but  a  small  allowance  from  my  fither  and  being  naJurl  lv 
that  Z  disposition,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  fu^b  nL  off 

n.f/rr^w''^''''''^^^^^^^'^^  cause  of  all  n:y  unLaont 

Jnol  th  t"        '  '""^  "^"""^^^      ^^«nded.  "^You  must 

li"t  flaxen  haT  luH  '       ''''  "^'^  '       complexion  and 

iigut  flaxen  Lair,  but  of  such  extreme  suscentibUitv  of  sharn^  i-v,,* 

the  smallest  subjectof  confusion,  my  blood  TrusL  i  it  m'  J^iee  " 
hlnVv  '  ^^^^'^^o.n  ro3e.    The  consciousness  o^'tSs  t 

happyfai  ingmade  me  avoid  society,  and  I  became  enamoured  of  a 
«v  fSh      T'":''"''  '  ^^^^  '"^^  ^"'^o^th  mariners  of 

lit     l  l^   T^""'/'  calculated  to  improve  my  outward  con- 

inn  l\  il  'T""        ''''^'''^      ^^^^"^  univers  ty  and  takil  I 

education  has  been  better  than  their  ;arenT  haTt7 
^-norance.  and  vulgar  language,  had  often  made  me  bLh  to  Jh  nk  I 
wa,  his  son.  and  at  his  death  I  was  not  inconsolable  for  the  loss  oMliat 
which  I  was  not  unfrequcntly  ashamed  to  own     Mv    n.i?        .  ! 
lUUe  affected,  for  he  had  been'  separated  fVm  his  br^othTtortl^n 
thirty  years,  and  in  that  time  had  acquired  a  fortune,  which  he  u  ed  ' 

with  him  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  thousand  no.m,i.  a..^  , 
he  built  his  hope  of  never  enduig  happiness        ^  ' 

A\hile  he  was  planning  schemes  of  greatness  and  delight,  whether  the 
change  of  climate  might  affect  him,  or  what  other  catse  1  ki  ^w  n"  t 
but  he  was  snatched  from  his  dreams  of  iov  bv  i  <.hnrt  iiiL 

c^I.  ";;',^^;^/-^^«/-"g"ters;  from  these  gentlemen  I  received  ?ammar 
calls,  and  the  most  pressing  invitations,  and  though  I  wishP,i  f 
the  r  offered  friendship,  I  have  repealedly  excusl^my  e^f  u  1" 
pretence  o  not  being  quite  settled  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  when  I  have 
rode  or  walked,  with  a  full  intention  to  return  their  severe)  v?«,fc 
heart  has  failed  me  as  I  approached  their  eates  7nA  r  I  7  '  V 
returned  homeward.  resollS.g  to  try  ag^/n'to  m'o.^^w  '  '"^'^  '"^^^"^'^ 

However,  I  at  length  determined  to  conquer  my  timiditv   and  thrp. 
da,,  ago  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  this  day  wi  i  one  ^hos^  nn 
May  manner,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  a  cordia/w!  come  '  lir  AZ 
Pnendly,  who  lives  about  two  miles  distant,  is  u    a^n;.  w  1?;,"^ 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  his  estate  joiniae  to  thaf  ih  J  ^'^'V  " 

ha,  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  all^wif  tS  .'and  1    ■  g'^vU 
nother  and  a  maiden  sister  of  Sir  Thomas's,  at  Fr  endiv  Ha    Tno  ^  I 
>«  their  father.    Con.cious  of  my unpolish;d  ga  t  fhave  /o^  slT, 
«.t  taken  lessons  of  a  professor,  wL  teache?' gr  ^  ip  intlemr 

UnX.  '  wonderous  diflicukj  in  tea 

li^tf^ knowledge  of  the  mathematics  was  of'^p"od  !iou 
we  in  teaching  me  the  equilibrium  of  my  body   and  th^  Hn^  "  .  ? 

boldly  ventured  to  obey  the  baronet's  invitation  to  a  family  di^mer  no; 

r  r  ^IV^tleTntr:  -dtTyTlT^^^^^^^  7^  T''  - 
U  theory.,  when  unsupported  'bytbitua  pracTice  aTI  ann"'^'  1 
le  house,  a  dinner-bell  alarmed  my  fears.  S  i  had  .tn  JTT^''^ 
ro^  want  of  punctuality.  ImprLsed  ^IS" ^^t^'^V^^^Z 
••feat  crimson,  as  my  name  was  announced  by  the  differ^nf  . 
^«t.,  Who  u,h.r.a  m«  lnt9  m  library,  haS;\'no:![ag  wU^^Tr , 
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whom  I  saw.  At  my  lirst  entrance  1  summoned  all  mylb^Ut^i^JTlJJ 
IT  '"Vr."''  "-^^y  ^"^"''^y-        unfortunately,  in  brfngtn^ 

back  my  left  foot  to  the  third  position,  I  trod  upon  the  gouty  tof  of 
poor  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  followed  close  at  my  heels,  to  be  the  nomen 

?i  wnn       r"^-  ^h'"  in  me  s  hardfy 

to  be  conceived,  since  none  but  bashful  men  can  judge  of  vny  distress 

The  cheerfulness  of  her  ladyship,  and  the  familiar  chat  of  the  youn^ 

suDject  1  was  led.  by  0  servino-  an  prllUnn  r^r  v        v  . 

volumes,  whi.h  (a^  iLd  never^efr taTd  'ol  sSiVg)  grttly 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  rose  up  to  examine  what  it  co^ld  be 
Thomas  saw  what  I  was  about,  and  (as  I  suppose),  willing    o  sa;e  me 
trouble  rose  to  take  down  the  book,  which  made  me  more  eaJer  o 

It  forcibly;  but,  lo  !  instead  of  books,  a  board,  which  by  leather  and 

dow?Vf 'r^^f'^^°'°°^  "'^^  ^'^^-^  -1-"-.  came  tumbW 
do^  n.  and  uHluckily  p.t.hed  on  a  Wedge  wood  inkstr.nd  on  thrtab  f 
unaer  it  In  vain  did  Sir  Thotras  assure  me  there  was  no  harm  I 
saw  the  ink  streaming  from  an  inlaid  table  on  to  the  carpet  and  sca^c'elJ 
knowing  what  I  did.  attempted  to  stop  its  pro<^ress  wit  mv  IZlV-^ 
handkerchief.  In  the  height  of  this  coSfusiortve  we^e  ^nf^med  that 
first  had  so  alarmed  my  fears,  was  only  the  half-hour  dinner-bell 

1  In  walking  through  the  hall  and  suite  of  apartments  to  the  "dining- 
room.  1  had  time  to  collect  my  scattered  senses,  and  wa,  desired  fo 
ake  my  seat  betwixt  Lady  Friendly  and  her  eldest  daughter  Tt  the 
able     Since  the  fall  of  the  wooden  Xenophon.  my  face  S  been  dn 

nnua l  y  burning  like  a  firebrand,  and  I  was  ust'beginn  ng  to  000"; 
myself,  and  to  feel  comfortably  cool,  when  an  unlooked  for  accidint 
occurred.  Having  set  my  plate  of  soup  rather  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
table,  in  bowing  to  Miss  Dinah,  who  politely  complimented  the  pattern 
laV  'irsn  ?r';  '  ^^.^^^'^i"-  -'-^^  «^  its  scalding  contents  into  «  y 
iT'rr.  ^  T  an  immediate  supply  of  napkins  to  wipe  the  surfac^ 
of  niy  clothes,  my  black  silk  breeches  were  not  stout  enough  to  sav^ 
me  from  the  effects  of  this  sudden  fomentation,  and  for  some  n  inutl^ 
my  legs  and  thighs  seemed  stewing  in  a  boiling  caldron;  burreco^ 

2  Z  \1  r  V'"""'  '"^"^^^^  ^^hen  I  had  trod  ujon 
his  toe,  I  firmly  bore  my  pain  in  silence,  and  sat  with  my  lower  exfre 
mi  les  parboiled  amidst  the  stifled  giggling  of  the  ladies  aVd Tervams 

I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I  made  in  the  fim 
course,  or  the  distress  occadoned  by  being  desired  to  carve  a  fowl  0. 
help  to  various  d  shes  that  stood  near  me,  spilling  a  sauce-boat  ani 
knocking  down  a  salt-cellar.  Rather  let  me  hasten  to  the  second  cou  se 
where  Iresh  disasters  overwhelmed  me  quite  ^-ourse, 
I  had  a  piece  of  rich,  sweet  pudding  upon  my  fork,  when  Miss 

m  my  ha,te  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did.  I  whipped  the  pudding  St^ 
my  mouth,  hot  as  a  burning  coal;  it  was  impossible  to  con  efl  my 
agony.-my  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets.  At  last  in  spTte  of 
shame  and  resolution.  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the  cause  of  my  torment 
on  my  plate.  Sir  Thomas  and  the  ladies  all  pitied  my  mS 
tune  and  each  advised  a  different  application;  one^ecommendron' 
another  water,  but  all  agreed  that  wine  was  b^st  for  dr^wT,^  out  the 
fire  and  a  glass  of  sherry  was  brought  me  from  the  sideboarrwhieh  i 

whlttftll^'seTva  tT"'^^''  .'"^^         ""'^  '  th;lTuel' 

whether  the  servant  by  accident  mistook,  or  purposely  designed  to  drive 
me  mad  he  gave  me  the  strongest  brandy,  with  which  I  filled  my  mou T 
already  b  istered;  totally  unused  to  every  kind  of  ardent  spirL  with 
my  throat,  torigue.  and  palate,  as  raw  as -beef,  what  could  I  do  I 
could  not  swallow;  and  clapping  my  hands  upon  my  mouth,  the  cursed 
1  quor  spurted  through  my  nose  and  fingers  like  a  fountain,  over  aH  the 
dishes  and  occasioned  bursts  of  laughter  from  all  quarters  In 
vain  did  Sir  Thomas  reprimand  the  servants,  and  Lady  Friendly  chide 
ioJyeT?uir'  "^^^''^"^  ^"'^  their  diversion  w« 

To  relieve  me  from  the  intolerable  state  of  perspiration  which  tMs 
acc.dent  had  caused,  without  considering  what  I  did.  I  wined  mv  fiw 
with  that  ill-f.ted  handkerchief,  which  was  still  we  r^n  tlie Tonsf 
quences  of  the  fall  of  Xenophon,  and  covered  all  my  featu  eV  wUh 
streaks  of  ink  in  every  direction.  The  baronet  himself  could  nnf  I! 
port  this  shjck,  but  joined  his  lady  in  the  general  ih  Z^u  r 
fro.  the  table  in  despair,  rushed  L  o^r^Z^X^^^^^^^ 


m 
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'"tJ^'ZZn^L-..,  deviated  from  the  path  of  moral  rectitude..  I 
r^irTr  i  totems  like  a  "  goolin  damned."    The  lower  half  ot  me 
J^rbeeraim      bT^^^^^  -d  mouth  gnlled.  and  I  hear  the 

^ark  of  ?aTnupo.  m^  forehead  ;  yet  the^e  are  but  tiiflmg  considera- 
Uon?  to  the  eve'lasti/g  shame  v.-hich  I  must  feel,  .vheneyer  -^ven- 
ure  hall  be  mentioned,  unless  by  your  assistance  (by  msertmg  U  m 
Lloyds  Weekly  Miscellany),  when  my  r-e^ghbours  Unow  how 
„uch  I  suffered  on  this  occasion,  they  will  spare  their  iev,l«*g»,  and 
have  some  feeling  for  a  Bashful  Man. 


LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  BEST 

A   DOMBSTIC  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 


NY 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  UNWELCOME  VISITOR. 

Phakles  Haborove's  first  imtmlse  was  to  dash  forward  5n  the  di- 
rec'rXe^1.:  eaves-dropper  was  ^'-^f^^^f ^^^fj/^.f^:? 'th 

yltw'ime  or.,  Harri.t,  a.  .-ell  «  I.  co«,d  no. 

'"'VrcerS;taw  a  n,a„'.  face,  Charl.s  ;  ,M  U  «o„,d  be  I  tao^  .ot 
My  mi»0,  h  JeveT,  »  full  et  fe.,..  A  cloud  is  on  my  •P-'^".  ' 
2.u.th.lp.lmda.ringa,it  the  shadow  of  some  commg  danger  was 

"'',?S'~"rdre;"  .aid  Carlee,  -«^-^«"rd 
,.„.  Vour  innocence  and  pu.i.y  are  your  safeguards  rom  evd ,  and 
moreover,  shall  I  not  for  ever  stand  between  you  and  all  111.    Yes,  my 

Ha/Tlet  vou  are  safe  now — very  safe.    I   .  ^  ..i 

My  molher  i»  coming,"  whispered  Harriet.    "  See,  there  i.  trouble 
in  her  looks.    Charles,  you  will  not  yet  disclose  

M  No-no,  we  will  still  be  friendly,  as  brother  and  sister,  for  a  time. 
We  will  share  with  no  one  the  deliciovs  secret  of  our  heart*. 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  slowly  and  dejectedly  ^^h^/^^"!^^ 
were  on  her  cheeks,  ^nd  she  was  very  pale.    It  was  evident  she 
ruffered  much    hut,  ^ith  all  her  expression  of  natural  grief,  there  was 
Tst^laT  sanctified  looking  expression  upon  ' 
half-shut  quiver  of  the  eyes,  which  Charles  Hargrove  had  never  yet  seen 

^"aIX"  approached  she  shook  her  head  deprecatingly,  and  when  she 
got  near  enough  to  speak,  she  said,— 

My  dear  Harriet,  Mr.  Fligsnuck  is  here. 

•  '  Mr  who'"  cried  Charles,  and  Harriet  looked  the  same  inquiry. 

M  Bemghted-benighled,"  groaned  Mrs.  Hearrishaw.  "  Not  know 
the  pious  Fligsnuck,  and  I  have  been,  as  you  ought  to  know,  Harriet, 
a  Fligsnuckian  ever  since  our  mitfortunes  first  begun. 

«  A  what,  aunt?"  said  Charles. 

"  Ah  '  no,"  Mgh«d  Mrs.  Hcarnshaw,  "  we  live  in  a  smful  world 
Ah  •  Harriet  your  poor  fathe.  would  not  see  Mr.  Fligsnuck  m  hi«  last 
™omenU.  I  lv,p«  it  won't  go  very  hard  with  him  in  the  world  to  come 
on  that  account.    The  sinner's  hope  is  in  the  house  now. 

"  The  who,  mamma?" 

"  The  nious  Fligsnuck."  .  . 

Then,  aunt,"  said  Charles,  "I  suppose  it  wa*  the  pious  Fligsnuck 
who  nearly  had  his  poor  head  knocked  off  just  now  for  playmg  the  spy 
uDoa  me  and  Harriet  in  the  arbour?" 

'1  loud  ring  at  the  garden  gate  now  interrupted  the  colloquy,  and  the 
one  servant  of  the  Hearnshaws,  having  some  time  since  left  Har  e 
herself,  proceeded  to  answer  the  summons  for  admission.  Charles 
stepped  a  few  paces  after  her;  but  his  aunt  called  to  him, 

-  Charles-Charles,  forsake  your  evil  ways;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you  of  the  greatest  importance." 
"  What  is  it,  aunt?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Fligsnuck  says  that  he  is  willing  to  receive  you  an  one 
of  his  congregation,  and  save  you  if  he  can." 

"  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  indeed  ;  but  beg  to  decline  the 
offer.    Harriet  seems  detained." 

«'  But,  Charles,  consider  the  wrath  to  come." 


I_T  w'U  go  and  see  whaTis  detaining  HaTtiet." 
Lost-losf    Oh,  what  a  gnas  ing  of  teeth  there  wi  1  he  ^another 
world     Fo  you,  Charles,  you  will  say,  'where  is  the  P"'«« 

Fligsnu'kr  and  he  will  say,-"  You«g  man.  you  don't  belong  to 

"'^Halrra?  mL^eMarp^a^IT'.ith  a  fTu^h  upon  her  c_^^^^^ 
that  excited  the  suspicion  of  Charles  that  something  unpleasant  had  , 

r.^:dinB,  cL,  an  uneasy' sbifing  glance  s,_aund,  as  if  to  assu.e  brmsclf 
that  he  9a«(r  any  cue  who  was  there,  and  then  said,— 

u  f  p  easant  morn,ng,  madam.  1  would  t:  at  J^^^^^^^^^^ 
so  agreeable  as  this  delightful  weather,  and  your  radiant  and  admirable 

":;rrnSetr=n^rr^^^ 

ately  said,— 

■Iment  of  mal  'g  S    H  arnshaw  los.  a  sum  of  money,  I  thought 

'■°Zl^yr:";y''s:£^Un.  Heamshaw,  "  what  shall  we  do  m,le«- 
''"tu"-:!";  bS:™;,  casting  bis  eyes  up  to  .he  s.y  with  a  griefful 

•«'=^i^:;r;oo;;^rr=Hr 

scalar  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw.  Man  of  no  fai.h-sorce.er-.nfidel- 
""^O,^  Mr.  Pligsnuc.1"  cried  >Irs.-Hear„^aw,  >ay|nj  -e^  hand  open 

mean  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  t^""^'-;^''     ^         „t  the  gentlemaA 

wh;sr:^i."^.%"rdr'^af/rM:'s^:L.aw,a^smyti^ 

him,  he  entertained  an  intense  dislike,  he  said,— 

Mr  Hearhlw  did  '!"  be  exclainted.    "  Graciou.  .leaven,  so  snd. 
den!    Is  it  possible?" 

l"sa^rr=rrr^/usrrrh^ 

^rr'my  nr^mTaX"  interrupted  nigsnuc.,;.  you  have  no. 

"^.Ji^P  ^:;:d";i'ig:::r'Mnd-and_go  »„,  .ada..  * 
speculated— what  then  ?" 
He  lost  it  all." 

Why!  Mr.  Fligsnuck,  is  this  your  piety  V  said  Charles. 
Do  you  meai'to  say,"  shouted  Fligsnuck,  <'  ^^-^  ^^^.^^^^  »f 
^„„ey?-can't  pay  year  rent? -can't  pay  your  taxes  ?- deeply 
debt?— no  money  ?" 
"  Alas!  None." 

1    ^.b^e^LrFSnuct  placed  bis  eva,,gellcal-looU„g  ha.  on  M,  M# 
and  Ba,!e  i.  a  wliack  on  .he  .op  that  sent  it  nearly  over  his  eyes.  »l 


Hearnshaw  uttered  a  scream,  and  asked  if  the  end  of  the  world 
■was  coming. 

"  Curse  you  all,"  cried  Fligsnuck.    "  No  money,  d— n  it  !" 

He  inade  an  effort  to  leave  the  garden,  but  Scalvoni  dedged  him  tiU 
he  brought  him  to  a  stand  still,  an  then  he  said  — 

^\T'J^^'-  Are  you  drunk,  or  'are  you  only  smarting 

under  the  di.api;ointment  of  not  living  for  a  time  upon  the  weakness 
of  a  woman?  So  yoa  thought  the  treasured  pounds  would  find  .heir 
way  mto  your  pockets.  Oh,  Flig  nuck  !  I'm  very  much  afraid  you  are 
a  hypocrite.    Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Fiigsn,  ck !" 

J!r  '  ""^^^  •"  "'■^'^  Fligsnuck.    "  I'm  in  a 

1"'^'  ''''  P^'^'"-  I  'Should  have  been 

wastmg  my  time  here  smce  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  praying  with 
weman  who  can't  even  pay  her  rent.    Oh,  d— n  it'" 
''  Rely  on  Providence  for  your  reward,"  said  Sci^lvoni 
Mr.  Fhgsnuck  made  a  wry  face  ;  and,  Scalvoni.  stepping  on  one 

side   permuted  him  to  pass  but  not  without  the  salute  of  a  parting 

^ck,  which  maieii^lly  accelerated  his  movements  towards  the  garden 

«n?th'',^f         ""^^  ^*  t^'^s  scene.    Harriet  looked 

horro  Thlrr"'  ^"Vl'-  "^^^^'^'^^  astate  of  amazement 

and  horror  hat  beggars  all  description.  It  went  far  towards  making 
her  rational  instead  of  evangelical,  but  not  quite  far  enough  Slif 
leacher  '     '^'"^^  time  being,  lepudrated  the 

"that  a  hypocrite  is  unmasked,  let  me  awaken 
your  serious  attent.on,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  to  my  tidings.  I  am  positive 
that  the  owner  of  this  house  intends  putting  in  a  distress  for  rem  this 
or  to  morro  v  mornin?." 

"L^tnlr!lT  ^  ^"  exclaimed  Charles, 

so  mlch  r  into  a  house  where  death  has  already  made 

the^^orld  yet,  young  man.    It  don'c  improve  on  acquamtance,  I  assure 

^   j|  Aunt,"  said  Charles,  "  what  do  you  owe  here  >" 
I   1'       ^^^^  wiEing,  it  is  above  sixteen  pounds." 
:      Then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.    I  have  served  mv  nresent 

llTTo  him^t"''"  ^"^  ^«                  I  -in  -ke  an 

Sarv     He  ?               T  ^"              °°  ^^^^'^"t  of  my 

I  "u      I  ,  ,   ^.^^  «°  '"i'l^'>"t  inconvenience." 

Humph!   said  Scalvoni.  "  Is  your  emplayer  a  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  Then,  as  I  came  to  this  gate,  I  met  a  boy,  and  he  gave  into  mv 
'  n.tLr^"''  'J''^  ^^"^^  HargrovT;' 
-aw,  rbfou'gM  uVeJe^"""  ''''''''' 

i:irt[:^on:CinTto?d\"'-=    ^^-^^  «^ 

encloses  one  -week  s  salary.    Mr.  B.  hopes  he  shall  not  be  pestered 
'th  any  beggmg  solicitations,  as  he  declines  all  explanations,  anrwUI 
«  no  remonstrance.    He  encloses  a  week's  salary." 
The  letter  dropped  from  Charles  Hargrove's  hands,  and  he  uttered  a 
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Let  us  rtpair  to  the  house.    Methioks  the  air  here  is  chill  and 


''Short,  but  very  explicit,"  said  Scalvoni. 
Btuinegs." 


'Brown  is  quite  a  man 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PROPOSAL. 

n^edbvVhfr  ^'^"^'•'y*  *  "^^'^"^^^  ^PP«»'«d  completely 
naed  bythis  new  misfortune;  all  his  hopes  of  doing  a>  yth  ng  to 

■^oVt  HeT'^ir'  the  calamities  which  were  thickfning'over  the 
^0.  of  the  Hearnshaw'.,  ra  an  instant  vanished.    He  was  perfectly 

'htlve  fallen'To  th  'T'''  '  ''''  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^  ^L"  h 
■receded  ^        '  '°  ^"^  unexpected  was  the  shock  he 

aS^'t^v  ""r/;         -^^'^  "  ^tirely  there  are  other 

.Id  fTom  r'  o-a  you  have  been  so  summarily  dis- 

SrthyVam:;— ^elp/ess. 

SSf  not"'o"t"nf '  -I'r'  '  "  *  "'^^^-^  Charles 

^r^h  er     Moii I      '"'"^  -^^^  '""''^  ^'"'^  "^^^^  Come,  be  of 

t  cneer.    Mother,  come  in— come  in." 

JtOtt  are  right,  jourg  lady,"  said  Scalvoni ;  "out  of  evil  cometh 


good. 

cold." 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Harriet,  in  a  manner  that  she  meant 
should  act  as  a  dismissal  at  once  to  Scalvoni,  but  he  could  not  take  it 
as  such  merely  replying, — 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,  notwithstanding  a  peculiar  rawnecs  in  the  air,  it  is 
a  good  morning." 

"  What  will  become  of  us-what  will  become  of  us  V  ejaculated  Mrs 
Hearnshaw,  wringing  her  hands  ;  "  we  mu.t  have  *ome  miracle  surely 
to  re  leve  us,  and  now  that  Mr.  FJ.gsnuck  is  gone,  I  doubt  if  Providence 
will  take  any  notice  of  us." 

rr^lif'"^  Harriet  to  Scalvoni,  "  my  father,  on  his  death-bed,  inti- 
s'atd'me tw  r  ^'"^  «^^'  -«^er- 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  You  know  your  father  was 
yrong  and  that  death-bed  opinions,  like  death-bed  conversions,  arHf 
very  little  consequence  indeed." 

';  Sir,  '  said  Charles  Hargrove,  indignantly,  "  your  presence  here  is 
an  intrusion.    Do  you  understand  that  ?" 

"  Nay,  now,  sir,  your  presence  is  the  intrusion,"  said  Scalvoni-  "  I 
came  to  do  what  good  I  can,  and  if  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  is  willing  that  I 
should  please  myself  by  rescuing  her  from  some  of  her  difficulties  I 
'  lay  you  madam  ?'^"^  ^°  ^^^^^      "'^  ^''^  proposal.  What 

I     "If  indeed  you  are  sincere,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw. 

"  Nay,  take  not  my  word.  Let  ray  actions  speak  trumpet-tongued 
for  my  sincerity-accept  my  arm.  Come,  Miss  Harriet,  do  not  think 
harshly  of  any  one  on  slender  evidence.  Mr.  Hargrove  I  will  see  if 
some  other  situation  can  be  provided  for  you,  perhaps  better  than  the 
one^yoa  have  lost.    We  will  talk  over  all  these  matters  better  within 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  took  his  arm,  and  thus  continuing  talking  so  that 
"0  one  else  could  get  in  a  word,  Scalvoni  entered  the  house,  leaving 
Charles  and  Harriet  to  follow  or  not,  as  they  felt  inclined.  They  did 
not  do  so,  for  they  were  too  much  concerned  in  what  had  occun^C  to 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  a  few  minutes  private  conversation,  and 
Charles  Hargrove,  in  particular,  was  anxious  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  any  knowledge  of  his  destitute  condition  before  he 
offered  his  love  to  Harriet. 

"  Dear  one,"  he  said,  falteringly,  "  I  knew  not,  could  not  know  that 
my  temporary  absence  from  the  poorly  paid  situation  I  held  would 
deprive  me  of  it,  or  believe  me  I  should  have  hesitated  ere  i  asked  you 
to  link  your  fate  with  mine.  Harriet,  you  are  free  again.  Take  back 
the  implied  faith  you  gave  me,  and  leave  me  to  my  misfortunes  alone 
Alas  •  alas  !  I  cannot  now  offer  you  the  poor  home  I  thought  withia 
the  compass  of  my  means,  for  now  I  have  no  means  at  all." 

"  And  can  you,"  said  Harriet,  "think  so  meanly  of  me,  Charles  as 
to  suppose  I  wasted  one  thought  upon  your  position  in  life  when  L  a 
symbol  of  my  heart's  faith,  I  so  recently  placed  my  hand  in  yours  ?  No.  I 
am  yours,  Charles— youis  only,  come  woe  come  weal.    In  sonowlr 

joy — sickness  or  " 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  bursting  into  tears,  wept  upon  his  shoul- 
Jers  heaved  with  an  emotion  scarcely  inferior  to 

"  My  dear,  noble-hearted  girl,"  he  murnftured,  "  if  I  am  poor  in  all 
else,  I  have,  indeed,  gained  a  treasure  in  your  love,  worth  all  the  world's 
riches.    My  Harriot— ii«y  darling— my  beautiful  Harriet." 

That  was,  indeed,  a  monument  of  pure  joy— such  as  could  occur  but 
seldoin  in  a  life— joy  which,  were  it  lasting,  would,  indeed,  make  eaith 
more  heavenly  than  Heaven  is  painted  in  aU  its  glory.  Oh,  what  rap- 
ture It  was  to  bold  that  pure  and  beauUful  girl  to  his  throbbing  heart. 
To  inurmur  in  her  ears  the  soft  language  of  affection,  and  to  hear  her 
gently  whispered  response.  No  wonder  was  it  that  at  such  a  time 
Charles  Hargrove  sheuJd  rise  superior  to  all  fortune's  frowns,  and  be- 
lieve that  surely  nothing  could  entirely  mar  such  a  happiness  as  he 
then  felt. 

There  might  be  dark  spots  in  the  future,  hut  the  biilHancy  of  the 
present  overpowered  them.  How  long  the  lovers  remained  holding  ti  ge- 
ther  such  blissful  converse,  they  haa  themselves  no  means  of  judging, 
for  time  indeed  to  them  flew  by  on  resy  pinions;  but  they  were  suddenly 
arou.sed  from  their  dream  of  felicity  by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  in  an- 
other moment,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  and  Scalvoni  appeared  in  the  garden. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Hariiet,  "  they  are  coming.  Oh  !  Charles,  I  cannot 
tolerate  that  man." 

"  I  will  enforce  his  absence  then." 

"  No-no.  This  house  is  my  mother's— we  must  recollect  what  is 
due  to  her,  Charles.  They  are  coming  this  way— we  shall  now  hear 
the  result  of  their  interview-be  calm,  I  pray  you  for  my  sake,  Charles  " 
I  will,  Harriet,  1  will.    Doubt  me  not,  I  will  be  very  calm  " 

Scalvori  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  were  talking  as  they  came  in' a  very 
confidential  kind  ol  manner.    The  best  undeistanding  appeared  to  sub- 
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sist  between  them,  and  as  they  got  near  to  the  arboar  whither  Harriet 
and  Charles  had  betaken  themselves,  Scalvoni  slackened  his  pace,  while 
Mrs.  Hearushaw  advanced  as  if  to  make  some  communication  to  the 
cou&ins,  whom  she  knew  not  yet  as  lovers. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  what  they  shall  say  quite  comprehensible 
to  the  reader,  we  shall  proceed  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  conver- 
sation which  had  already  taken  place  within  the  house  between  them. 

Scalvoni,  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  character,  too  often  be- 
longing to  the  worst  dispositions,  saw  at  once  all  the  weak  points  of 
Mrs.  Hearnshaw's  disposition,  and,  having  an  object  to  gain,  he,  of 
course,  prepared  himself  to  flatter  her  where  she  was  most  susceptible 
of  adulation,  and  to  enlist  in  his  service  all  her  faults  and  prejudices — 
the  latter,  unhappily,  were  not  a  few, 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  when  they  reached  the  common  sitting-room, 
"  your  daughter  and  the  young  gentleman  in  the  garden,  from  some 
cause  of  which  I  am  in  entire  ignorance,  do  not  seem  to  view  me  in  a 
friendly  light.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  not  handsome;  but  every- 
body cannot  be  so  beautiful  as  your  daughter,  madam,  who  is  really  so 
like  you,  I  could  scarcely  know  you  apart.  Indeed  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  you  only  consists  of  a  high  and  lofty,  and  noble  and  holy 
character  of  religion  in  your  face,  which  is  sufficient  to  awe  any  one." 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  blowing  her  nose,  and  so  flattered 
that  she  did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  "  You  are  very  kind — I^I 
really  " 

"  Nay,  madam,  lam  a  bluat,  plain-spoken  man.  You  know  lad- 
vised  your  husband  to  go  into  a  speculation  which  proved  his  ruin ; 
well  it  likewise  has  reduced  me  from  aflluence  to  comparative  poverty. 
Do  you  think  you  shall  ever  marry  again,  madam?" 

"Sir?" 

"  Naj%  excuse  the  abrupt  question.  I  told  you  that  blunt  candour 
was  my  principal  fault.  My  friends  tell  me  it  is  my  only  one,  though 
one  of  great  magnitude,  because  it  leads  me  too  easily  to  believe  what 
designing  peeple  say.  Do  you  think  you  wUl  ever  marry  again,  my 
dear  madam  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir." 

V'ell  then  what  chance  of  happiness  has  any  one  in  this  world  but 
in  common  with  one  so  closely  resembling  you,  that  we  might  fancy  it 
was  really  you  indeed.    Oh,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  you  are  really  cruel !" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Skullbony,  I  don't  know  what  you  raeisn." 

"  Scalvoni  is  my  name,  madam,  although  Skullbony  from  your  lips 
sounds  much  more  musical  to  my  ears.  While  we  are  about  it  we 
might  as  well  be  right.    Scalvoni  is  my  name." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Now  I  recollect  my  poor  deceased  husband  called 
you  Screwbendi." 

Scalvoni  made  a  wry  face,  and  then  added, — 

"  Exactly.  '  Anything  you  please,  madam.  I  love  your  charming 
daughter." 

"  Love — my — daughter  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw.  You  won't  marry  again,  so  what  can  I  do 
but  love  your  daughter,  eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  looked  confounded  at  the  calm  impudence  of  this 
piece  of  affected  reasoning,  and  Scalvoni  left  her  for  some  minutes  in 
her  mental  confusion,  before  he  added, — 

"  From  the  wreck  of  my  own  fortune  I  have  saved  enough  to  rescue 
you  from  your  difficulties.  I  repeat  I  love  your  daughter.  If  you 
sanction  my  claims,  I  will  pay  your  rent,  purchase  this  cottage  out  and 
out,  and  give  it  to  you  to  live  in ;  furnish  you  with  ample  funds  for  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  truth,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  all  that  I 
would  do  for  my  own  mother  I  would  do  for  you,  as  the  mother  of 
Harriet." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  completely  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  this 
proposal,  and  she  sat  glancing  at  Scalvoni  for  some  moments  in  speech- 
less wonder.    Then  she  ejaculated, — 

"  The  Lord  look  down  on  us,  am  I  dreaming  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  you  are  not ;  and  if  you  would  like  an  extemporaneous 
prayer  at  any  time,  I'm  your  man.  You  don't  know  perhaps  that  I  was 
once  a  missionary  for  the  conversion  of  Cheppwhegewhawoopwallop 
Indians,  ch,  madam?" 

"  Lord,  no." 

"  I  was  then." 

"  And  how  did  you  succeed  ?" 

"  Why  you've  heard  of  the  conversion  of  the  three  per  cents,  I  sup- 
pose, madam  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  one  was  as  difficult  as  the  other,  and 
that  both  were  remarkable.  I  love  your  daughter,  madam — will  marry 
her— provide  for  you — get  the  young  man  a  situation — subscribe  to  all 
the  evangelical  chapels  in  town,  and  call  my  eldest  son,  if  I  have  one, 
Matliew— my  daughter  Susannah.    Would  you  like  a  carriage,  eh  ?" 

Mrs.  HearoKhaw  was  fairly  bewildered,  and  Scalvoni  added, — 
Come,  now,  madam,  I  see  you  accept  my  proposal,  and  we'll  break 


the  matter  to  your  daughter.  You  will  first,  though— for  it  is  a  great 
matter  to  know  where  to  begin,  tell  the  young  man  in  the  garden,  tha 
by  next  Monday  there  will  he  a  situation  ot  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  ready  for  him.  You  understand,  madam.  Leave  the 
rest  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity.  Come  to  the  garden — to  the  garden. 
By-the-bye  have  you  heard  the  new  hymn,  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
what's-his-name  ?" 
"  Lor,  no." 

"  Then  you  have  lost  a  treat.  Here's  a  commencement.  It's  quite 
sublime. 

"  Sinner,  sinner,  pray  take  heed, 

And  ponder  on  it  well ; 
Unless  you  believe  in  what  you  can't — 

You'll  tumble  down  to  hell ! 
You'd  better  mind  what  you're  about, 

From  wrath  you'd  better  flee  ; 
Say  you've  faith,  if  you  have  none, 

Or  roasted  you  will  be  ! 

Come  along,  madam,  come  along.  Take  my  arm,  if  you  please. 
Mind  the  steps," 

(To  be  continued  in  ovf  next.^ 


PLAY  NOT  THAT  STRAIN  AGAIN. 

Breathe  not  again  that  tender  air, 
To  other  btrains  attune  your  strings  ; 

It  once  could  charm  me  from  despair. 
But  now  despair  is  all  it  brings. 

Oh  !  it  recalls  a  pang  so  keen, 

Of  budding  joy,  of  promise  bUghted  ; 

Tells  me  of  love  that  once  hath  been, 
ReraiRds  me  how  that  love  was  slighted. 

With  smiles  my  early  hopes  she  fed, 

With  passion-flowers  my  forehead  shaded  ; 

Her  smiles  were  false,  my  hopes  are  fled. 
And  every  flower  of  love  hath  faded. 

Thu  j  sunny  beams  delight  the  bee. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  bower  he  hovers. 

Selects  tl'.e  fairest  flower  like  me. 

Yet  dreams  not  of  the  snake  it  covers. 

For  Hope  had  painted  scenes  so  bright. 
Without  one  single  tinge  of  sorrow; 

But  ah  !  those  scenes  are  closed  in  night — 
A  night,  alas  !  without  a  morrow. 

Still  in  my  heart  she  buried  lies. 
Still,  still,  her  memory  I  nourish: 

Again  you  bid  her  image  rise. 

But  ah !  her  falsehoods  with  it  flourish. 

Like  you  she  played,  like  you  she  sang, 

Her  eyes  like  j  ou  with  smiles  would  glisten  ; 

I  dread  lest  I'm  again  betrayed, 
I  fear  I'm  lost,  and  yet  I  listen. 

Then  play  no  more — no  more  then  sing — 
Let  net  her  words  again  be  spoken  ; 

For  oh !  you  touch  too  keen  a  string 
U^on  a  heart  already  broken. 


Friendship. — Friendship  is  a  sincere,  fervent,  and  permanent 
union  of  minds ;  formed  by  mutual  affection  and  esteem,  founded  on 
real  worth,  and  cemented  by  mutual  acquaintance,  frequent  intercourie, 
exchange  of  good  offices,  and  similitude  of  tastes,  temper,  and  manneri. 
It  is  inseparably  attended  with  perfect  candour,  and  unreserved  cpen- 
ness  of  hfart ;  interests  itself  with  quick  feeling  and  strong  sensibility 
ill  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  its  object  ;  is  raised  above  all  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  above  every  mean,  selfish  view  ;  sheds  indulgence  upon  infir- 
mities and  imperfections,  and  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  affection,  unites  the  interests  of  those  whom  it  connects,  and  makes 
their  joys  and  sorrows  common. 
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THE  DRESSMAKER'S  APPRENTICES  ; 

A  TALE  OF  WOMAN'S  OPPRESSION. 

In  a  poor  lodging  in  London,  dwelt  Martin  Darbell  and  his  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Martin  had  been  a  respectable  farmer,  but 
ruin  had  stolen  in  upon  him,  and  left  him  almost  penniless. 

It  -was  not  many  days  before  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  our 
little  history,  that  they  had  arrived  at  their  present  abode,  and  Emma 
had  sought  and  obtained  a  situation  with  a  dressmaker. 

"  Bless  you,  my  child,"  said  Martin,  as  they  parted ;  "  I  never 
thought  my  only  girl  would  come  to  this." 

She  spoke  cheeringly  to  him  ;  talked  of  happy  days  to  come,  hut  which, 
alas,  were  far,  Tery  far  away.  'Tis  easy  to  talk  of  happy  days,  but  they 
are  more  difficult  to  find.  Martin  Darbell  thought  so,  m  he  resigned 
his  precious  charge  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Morton. 

With  a  beating  heart,  the  young  girl  followed  Mrs.  Morton  up  the 
stairs,  and  into  the  room  which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  scene  of  her 
labours.  Four  or  five  girls  were  seated  round  a  deal  table,  on  stools  of 
the  same  wood,  and  their  emaciated  appearance  made  her  heart  sink 
•within  her.  There  was  one  whose  sunken  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  told 
a  loHg  tale  of  suffering  and  endurance,  soon,  scon  to  be  ended.  She  was 
a  pretty  girl,  and  her  pale  blue  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  Emma  Darbell 
with  an  expression  of  pity  she  never  could  forget. 

"  This  is  our  work-room.  Miss  Darbell,"  said  Mrs.  Morton ;  "  Miss 
Gordon  will  show  you  your  bedroom,"  she  continued,  addressing  the 
suffering  girl,  who  rose  to  lead  the  way,  with  faltering  steps,  into  a  back 
attic,  scantily  furnished. 

"  You  are  to  share  my  bed,"  said  Miss  Gordon.  "  I  shall  not  incom- 
mode you  long,"  and  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  fevered  head,  and 
Emma  felt  she  spoke  the  truth.  "  There  is  a  pane  of  glass  broken," 
said  Miss  Gordon,  noticing  the  look  of  astonishment  with  which  Emma 
regarded  the  shattered  glass  ;  "  but  a  piece  of  brown  paper  and  a  few 
wafers  will  remedy  that.    For  my  part,  I  am  used  to  it." 

She  preceded  her  into  the  work  room,  and  giving  her  a  stool,  Mrs. 
Morton  gave  her  a  task.  It  was  approaching  the  most  busy  time  in 
the  year,  and  it  was  one  o  clock  in  the  morning  ere  they  retired  to  rest. 
Emma  had  never  felt  so  v/eary  before,  and  she  shed  many  a  hitter  tear 
over  her  dreary  prospect.  The  morning  came  again,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  roused  herself  from  a  heavy  slumber. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  sitting  up  late  and  rising  early,"  said  Mary 
Gordon.    "  Neither  was  I  at  first,  but  I  soon  got  used  to  it." 

"  Do  you  always  sit  up  so  late  ?"  asked  Emma. 

"  Not  always,"  answered  Mary  Gordon  ;  "  but  by-and-bye  we  shall 
have  to  sit  up  all  night,  perhaps.  Oh !  it  is  a  weary  life  when  that 
comes  on." 

"  When  what  comes  on!" asked  Emma. 

"  The  busy  season,"  answered  Mary. 

"  Mrs.  Morton  seems  busy  enough  now,"  said  Emma. 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it  again,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  think 
I  .shall." 

"  Why  do  you  remain  if  you  so  dread  it  ?"  asked  Emma. 

"  Because  I  have  no  home  to  go  to,  "  answered  Mary.  "  I  have  been 
here  three  years  now,  and  my  father  died  soon  after  I  came  here.  They 
tell  me  that  I  am  in  a  decline,  and  cannot  live  long.  I  must  die  here  in 
the  home  where  I  have  known  all  my  misery.  I  am  thankful  that  God 
took  my  dear  Hltl9  sister  to  himself,  ere  she  had  entered  into  such  a 


scene  of  wretchedness,"  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks  ;  "  bur 
Mrs.  Morton  will  blame  me  for  keeping  you  so  long;  I  dare  Say  she  is 
ready." 

Trying  to  smile  away  the  thoughtful  expression  on  Encfci.a's  coun- 
tenance, the  two  girls  passed  down  the  stairs  together,  \ 

The  breakfast  was  laid  in  the  kitchen,  and  thither  they  ,  repaired. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  sit  during  the  meal,  and  the  bread  was  sour 
and  very  stale.  The  tea  was  scarcely  more  than  water,  and  the  butter 
rancid.  Emma  could  scarcely  eat  any  at  all,  and  Mrs.  Morton  said, 
with  a  meaning  smile,  that  she  was  glad  to  see  Miss  Darbell  had  so 
small  an  appetite,  as  she  would  come  cheap. 

From  that  morning,  she  was  given  a  very  scanty  allowance,  and  no 
more.  Enama  noticed  that  Mrs.  Morton  did  not  partake  of  the  coarse 
materials  before  her,  and  she  was  told  that  Mrs  Morton  always  took  her 
breakfast  up  stairs,  on  the  choicest  viands. 

Their  repast  ended,  the  girls  once  more  took  their  stations  at  the 
work-table,  and  toiled  until  dinner  time.  The  dinner  was  composed  of 
boiled  beef,  quite  tainted,  so  much  so,  that  Emma  could  not  touch  it, 
and  Mary  Goidon  was  forced  to  leave  the  table. 

tinused  as  Etnma  was  to  the  privations  she  saw  awaited  her,  she 
bore  up  bravely.  Tea  time  came — a  repetition  of  the  breakfast.  Mary 
Gordon  was  not  allowed  to  sit,  although  she  almost  fell  from  weakness. 
Night  came  again,  and  fiesh  privations,  and  the  clock  struck  two  when 
she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on.  One  night,  when  the  hours  for  work 
were  over  at  an  earlier  hour,  she  sauntered  out  to  get  a  little  fresh  air, 
which  she  so  much  required.  She  was  passing  down  a  lonely  street, 
when  she  felt  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder;  She  turned  her  head,  and 
perceived  a  man.  She  pasi^ed  on  with  a  quick  step  ;  but  he  was  by  her 
side,  and  his  gSze  resting  on  her  pretfy  face. 

"  You  are  a  lovely  creature,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist.  She  pushed  him  f/oin  her  with  all  the  force  she  could  muster, 
and  frowning  at  him,  darted  at  full  speed  along  the  street,  until  she 
reached  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  town.  She  paused  to  regain  her 
breath,  and  then  hastened  on  again  at  a  quick  walk  until  she  reached 
the  door  (her  home  !).  Again  as  she  entered  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
daik  figure  by  her  side.  She  turned  her  head,  and  again  beheld  the 
man  from  whom  she  had  fled. 

Creeping  into  her  narrow  bed,  fearful  of  distuibing  the  poor  girl  who 
laid  there,  she  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  her  poor  father. 

"  Y^ou  will  not  disturb  me,  dear  Miss  Darbell,"  said  Maiy,  "  'Tis  I 
who  shall  disturb  you  with  ray  tiresome  cough.  I  shall  not  tease  you 
much,  though,  for  I  have  hardly  power  to  cough,"  She  clasped  her 
head  with  her  withered  hands, 

"  If  you  want  anything,"  said  Emma  kindly,  "  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  me." 

"  You  are  very  good  and  kind  to  me,"  said  Maiy,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  such  kind  words  from  any  living  being 
that  it  sounds  quite  strange  to  me.  It  seems  as  though  you  had  been 
given  to  me  to  be  a  tie  to  bind  me  to  the  earth  ;  it  does,  indeed." 

She  sank  upon  her  breast,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  ; 
they  were  the  tears  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  see  you,"  said  Emma. 

"  It  would  if  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered.  This  day  four  years 
MWi  to  have  been  my  wedding  day.  I  was  very  young  (too  young,  per- 
h»^) ;  but  the  cruel  hand  of  death  snatched  him  I  loved  away,  and  left 
I  me  de-solate  and  broken  hearted." 

1/  Tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  she  sank  on  her  hard  jiillow,  quite 
■j  exhausted.    Oh,  how  often  do  we  walk  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
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meet  many  and  man}'  a  one  of  these  unhappy  creatures,  who  toil  night 
and  day  to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence !    How  often  do  we  look  upon  the 


telling  her  how  dear  she  was  to  him.  What  could  she  say  ?  She 
loved  him  dearly,  and  she  told  him  so.   He  pressed  her  to  his  breast. 


faded  cheek  and  lustreless  eyes!    How  often  do  we  gaze  upon  their  j  Mrs.  Wortoii  entered,  and  Emma  left  the  room  and  sought  her  own 


miserable  forms,  and  never  think  there  is  a  feeling  and  a  broken  heart  i 
within,  ilow  often  do  we  speak  of  them  in  seeming  contemi^t,  forget-  , 
ting  they  are  our  fellow-creatuvES — forgetting  tlieir  whole  life  is  spent  i 
in  toiling  for  our  pleasure,  trudging  through  frost  and  snow,  through 
hail  and  rain,  through  heat  ?,nd  cold  ;  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  exposed  to  insult  from  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect,  and 
not  insuit  a  poor  ar,d  helpless  female.  With  sinking  liearts  they  drag 
Their  weary  steps  along  lo  get  their  miserable  food,  and  return  again  to 
work,  and  oace  agahi  retrace  their  steps  alons'  to  a  cheerless  home,  and 
a  firelefs  hearth  ;  alone,  unpitied,  forlorn,  and  spiritless.  "Where  is  the 
pleasure  of  this  life  to  them,  and  many,  very  many,  have  no  thought, 
no  care,  no  knowledge  of  an  hereafter. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  Ibnn  of  Mary  Gordon  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  her  eyes  were  lighted  with  an  unnatural  lustre — there  was  no 
hope  now.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  Mrs.  Morton  invited  Emma  and 
Mary  to  dine  with  her,  the  others  having  returned  to  their  homes  to 
spend  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  useless,  Mrs.  Morton  said,  to  get  an 
extra  dinner  for  them  avo  ;  Emma  re  idily  consented  but  Mary  v/as  too 
ill  to  eat.  The  diriiier  time  cams,  and  Eram.a  repaired  to  the  dining- 
room;  but  paused  at  the  do^r  when  she  perceived  a  stranger. 

"  Coirse  in,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  "  there  is  only  a  vcy  old  friend  of 
mine,  Mis3  Darbell,  Sir  James  Macraw;  nay,  don't  bUish,  child.  Do 
you  know.  Sir  James,  Emma  is  very  bashful ;  but  she  will  get  better 
presently."  J 

Sir  James  Macraw  was  a  young  man  of  eight  or  nine-and  twenty,  tall 
and  handsome;  his  face  seemed  quite  familiar  to  Emma,  though  she 
could  not  remember  ever  having  seen  him  before.  The  dinner  passed 
pleasantly  enough;  but  Emma's  thoughts  were  resting  on  the  sufferitig 
Mary.  As  soon  as  it  Avas  pos.sible  she  repaired  to  the  unhappy  girl,  who 
yeemed  much  bitter,  a.'id  returned  with  her  to  the  oining-room.  She 
gave  her  an  arm-chair,  placed  a  stool  to  rest  her  feet  upon,  and  sitting 
by  her  side,  took  one  of  her  fleshless  hands  witliin  her  own,  and  smiled 
so  gently  on  the  dying  girl,  that  Mrs.  Morton  got  quite  indignant,  and 
begged  Miss  Gordon  not  to  lean  her  head  on  the  chair  in  that  way, — 
cliairs  were  not  made  for  that. 

Sir  James  reasoned  with  her  gently,  for  the  girl  looked  ill.  He 
seemed  to  hang  upo;i  e.ich  word  and  motion  of  Emma  Darbell ;  he  di- 
rected mo!>t  of  his  conversation  to  her,  and  when  they  parted,  he  held 
her  hand  so  long,  and  gazed  so  admiringly  upon  ijir  handsome  face, 
t'nat  her  old  thought,  that  she  knew  him,  came  fresh  upon  her,  and  as 
she  turned  away,  the  countenance  came  vividly  upon  her  imagination. 
He  was  the  man  who  followed  her  home  not  many  nights  before. 

"  I  will  increase  the  sum  to  fifty  if  you  are  successful,"  he  whispered, 
and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

"  Emma/'  said  Maiy,  "  I  feel  very  weak;  but  better,  much  better, 
llian  I  have  for  some  time." 

Emma  proceed«d  to  undress  htr,  but  it  seemed  almost  too  much 
for  her. 

"  Let  me  lean  on  j'our  shoulder,"  she  said ;  "  there,  that  will  do;"  a 
smile  played  around  lier  lip.  Emma,  I  am  dying."  She  said,  after 
bome  time, — "  Bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,  my  best,  my  kindest, 
friend;  pray  for  me,  for ^  " 

Her  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  her  head  heavier.  Emma 
ficreamed ;  but  before  any  one  came  to  her  assistance,  she  was  dead  in 
her  arms. 

Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  young  hearts  sinking  into  an  early 
grave  ;  to  know  that  she  who  once  was  the  li.s'lit  and  life  of  a  once  i 
happy  home,  her  father's  pride,  lier  motlier's  hOi?e, — that  she,  the  once  j 
playful,  happy  child,  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  has  sprung  into  a  i 
lovely  wor'an,  to  dio  alone  and  friendless;  like  ;i  rose  which  you  have  ! 
watched  ffom  the  green  bud  into  an  opening  tlower,  to  see  it  nipped  t 
wiih  tbe  devouring  blight,  drooping  its  fair  head,  and  dying  ere  it  has  I 
attained  its  prime.  Little  thr>ugh  she  kr«ew  of  her,  Emma  had  seen  I 
enough  to  Itarn  the  value  of  a  licart  like  hers,  and  she  dropped  many  i 
a  tear  over  her  grave;  it  was  her  favciarlte  walk  on  a  Sunday,  the  grass  , 

seemed  to  grow  longer  o'er  her  grave,  and  the  birds  would  perch  upon  [ 

her  tomb.;tot!e,  and  chirp  their  pluintive  song,  as  if  holdinff  converse  j 

with  the  gentle  girl  beneath. 

Time  passed.    The  busy  period  came  on;  and  many  and  many  a  nJghl  ' 

Emma  never  pressed  her  bed,  and,  when  she  did,  it  was  for  so  short  a 

time,  Uiat  she  filt  more  tired  when  she  arose  again,  so  that  she  sorno-  ; 

Hmes  would  not  even  lie  down.    Her  health  suvk  beneath  Hie  con  , 

tinned  deprivatloa  of  rest. 

She  aUays  din^d  with  Mrs,  Morton  on  a  Sunday,  and  -Sir  Jauiefi 

Macraw  was  always  thfre.    He  was  very  attentive  to  her,  and  alas !  for 

her,  liii  made  au  impre»alon  on  her  young  heart,  never,  never  to  be 

effscwi. 

One  cve'Jint;  Ihey  were  left  alone,  and  he  took  tji^  opportunity  or  1 


said  Sir  James  to  Mrs.  Morton  ;  "the rest 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,"  returned 


chamber 

"  So  far  1  am  successful, 
remains  with  you." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  nothin 
Mrs.  Morton. 

"  Keep  the  fifty  pounds  in  your  mind's  eye,  and  I  am  sure  you  will." 
From  this  moment  the  poor  girl's  life  became  almost  insupportable. 
Coar.^e  food — no  rest — continual  an.\iety  about  her  father,  whose  affairs 
were  worse  than  ever — all  preyed  upon  her  mind.  She  had  but  one 
hope,  and  tbat  was  in  him  she  loved  ;  but  for  the  thoughts  of  him,  life 
would  indeed  have  been  a  burthen— death  a  release.  It  was  three 
weeks  since  she  had  seen  him,  and  her  mind  misgave  her. 

"  He  cannot  have  deceived  me  with  falfe  hopes,"  she  thought.  "  But 
no  ;  he  could  not." 

He  came  at  last.    She  saw  him  alone.    He  gave  ber  fresh  as- 
surances of  afteetion,  and  he  pressed  her  to  leave  the  life  she  led,  and 
go  with  him.    Slie  shrunk  from  hrm  in  horror— with  indignation  ;  but  . 
still  she  loved  him. 

Hir  life  got  wo-rse  and  worse;  he  pressed  her  more  andnicure ;  talked 
of  her  pale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes ;  her  miserable  life ;  her  love  for 
him— and  in  one  fatal  moment  she  consented.  She  fled  from  the  scene 
of  her  misery  to  encounter  more  and  worse.  Far  worse  are  the  stings 
of  conscience  to  bear. 

The  once  light-hearied  Emma  had  lost  her  gaiety,  and  her  charms 
soon  vanished  in  the  eyes  of  her  seducer.  For  two  j-eavs  she  dragged 
on  a  miserable  existence.  Her  father  had  died  in  a  prison  (forgiving 
his  poor,  guilty  child  with  his  last  hi-eath)  and  she  was  neglected  by 
him  who  had  worked  her  ruin. 

At  length,  pleased  by  some  new  and  lovelier  face,  he  left  her  to 
despair  and  misery.  She  oTten  compared  her  situation  with  that  of 
Mary  (iordon,  whom  she  had  so  pitied.  Mary  had  died  innocent  of  any 
crime,  whilst  she,  tempted  from  the  straight  path  of  duty,  mu. !  die  a 
miserable  death,  or  live  a  ruined  and  degraded  thing.  Madness  s^i  /ed 
her  wretc]iedl)rain,  ana  deprived  her  of  all  sense  of  religion— of  evu; 
thing  rational.  The  river  was  before  her,  sparkling  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  into  it  she  plunged,  witliout  a  thought  of  Heaven,  but  call- 
ing upon  his  name  with  her  last  breath. 

The  morning  dawned— again  people  hurried  to  and  fro  to  their  dif- 
ferent employments.    The  wharfs  around  were  a  busy  scene  of  porters  ; 
and  one  thought  he  could  discern  a  woman's  bonnet  floating  on  the 
I  surface  of  the  water.    The  river  was  dragged,  and  the  body  of  the  once- 
beautiful  and  innocent  Emma  Darbell  was  discovered  a  lifeles*  corpse. 

Surtly  the  stings  of  remorse  must  have  visited  the  breast  of  Macraw, 
whsn  he  heard  of  the  death  of  her  he  had  loved. 

May  this  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  are  tempted  from  the  path  of 
virtue.    Better  it  is  to  suffer  in  body  than  in  mind— better  to  li  '  ' 
of  innocence  and  suffering  than  a  life  of  misery  and  crime 


I 


life 


F.  D. 


NATURAL  REVELATION. 

I  see  my  God  where'er  1  look 

On  nature's  puie  and  simple  book ; 

No  dogmas  here  conflicting  jar, 

No  creeds  to  bet  the  world  at  war, 

Nor  puperstition  draws  from  thence 

A  faith  that  mocks  our  common  sen  hp  ; 

But  harmonizing  here  we  find 

That  faith  with  reason  is  combin'd  ; 

Ten  thousand  worlds,  through  boundler.8  space, 

Pioclaim  his  wisdom,  power,  and  grace, 

And  nature'.s  laws  prove  everywhere 

A  watchful  parent's  tender  care. 

No  vengeful  fury  marks  his  path, 

No  traces  of  eternal  wrath, 

Hut  all  U  harmony  and  love 

On  Earth  below  and  Heaven  above  ; 

Thtougliout  the  whole  stupendous  plan 

Man  linds  no  enemy  but  man. 

Benevolence  shows  everywhere 

A  (iod  to  love  but  none  to  fear. 

Then  Heaven's  example  still  iu  vifw, 

Let  man  to  man  be  kind  and  true, 

And  all  degrading  feara  discard, 

For  virtue  ia  Ita  own  reward. 
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THE  POLISH  EXILES. 

A  TALE. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

The  storm  aud  the  pirate  came  tog'ether,  and  night  s-jon  followed. 
Happily  the  wind  raged  from  the  north-east,  and  Ibrahim,  who  now 
coatiucted  the  vessel,  laid  her  to  the  southward,  with  a  vie^  to  reach 
the  small  group  of  Spalmadori,  between  the  peninsular  of  Tohestne  end 
the  iiland  of  Scio.  This  was  effected  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  next 
morning  discovered  their  pirate  enemy  about  a  quarter  league,  bearing 
down  upon  them.  The  captain  now,  aa  seuseleis  from  terror  as  he  was 
from  wine  the  day  befi  re,  left  the  command  to  Ibrahim,  who  made 
every  effort  to  reach  Porto  Delifmo,  in  the  island  of  Scio,  about  three 
leagues  distant,  but  the  superior  sailing  of  the  pirate  defeated  the  exer- 
tions of  the  merchant  vessel. 

"We  may  as  well  die  with  arms  in  our  hands  as  b3  massacred  by 
those  nronsters,"  said  Xiphon,  as  liis  weeping,  terrified  sister,  who 
liad  been  made  acquainted  with  the  relation  between  them,  hung 
ou  his  aim. 

"  Our  reiistance,"  replied  Ibrahim,  who  with  steady  eye  was  viewing 
the  approachiag  horde  of  cut  throats,  "  will  only  exasperate  their  fe- 
.  rocity." 

•  There  was  little  tims  to  deliberate :  the  pirate  ran  alongside,  and 
grappled  the  merchantman,  and  instantly  upwards  of  twenty  armed 
blood-suckers  were  on  her  deck.  Their  commander,  with  the  body  of  a 
Hercules  and  the  look  of  a  demon,  seized  on  the  shrieking  Clara.  A 
fclow  froija  her  brother  w^  returned  by  another,  and  Niphoa  was  hurled 
into  the  waves,  and  all  resi.tancc  ceased. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  pirates  paid  no  farther  regard  to 
Niphon,  who,  an  excellent  swimmer,  was  but  liitie  stunned  by  the 
blow,  and,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  threw  himself  on  his  back, 
and  keepinsf  his  face  only  out  of  the  water,  slowly  floated  towards  tne 
shore  of  Scio.  The  storm  of  the  day  before  had  abated,  and  a  gentle 
south-east  wind  was  blowing  from  the  coast  of  Asia.  When  he  thought 
himself  beyond  the  notice  of  the  piratKS,  he  turned  and  swam  in  hopes 
to  be  able  to  make  Scio,  which  he  effected,  t'jough  nearly  exhausted. 
In  part  wafted  into  a  small  cave  to  the  north  of  Caps  Delfino,  the  almost 
distracted  Niphon  was  observed  by  a  man  from  sltore,  who  had  been  j 
witness  to  the  capture,  though  at  too  far  distance  to  see  the  struggling  I 
victim  until  he  came  near  the  land.  No  sooner  discovered,  however, 
but  the  impulse  to  give  assistance  was  followed  by  haste  to  receive  the 
unfortunate. 

Niphon  was  rising  to  his  feet  as  the  stranger  met  him  with  open 
arms.  A  scream  of  maddening  astonishmeat  burst  from  bo  h.  The 
succouring  stranger  was  Clement  Meyerfield.  The  first  impulse  was  to 
rush  into  each  other's  arms  ;  but  Niphon,  recollecting  his  father  and 
si4ter,  raised  h's  hands  towards  the  two  vessels,  and  in  a  voice  choked 
with  rage  and  despair  exclaimed,  "  My  father  and  ray  sister  Clara  are  in 
the  hands  of  that  infernal  crew." 

Zimm£rman,  in  his  Essay  on  Solitude,  has  long  since  recorded  an 
observation  of  Count  L-ppe  Buckeburg,  that  the  extreme  of  safety  and 
danger  has  the  same  effect  on  the  human  mind.  In  the  present  case 
the  tru'h  of  the  observation  was  fully  sustained.  Two  men,  whose 
whole  fearthly  happiness  was  at  stake,  were  restored  to  instant  calmness. 
Clement  had  rode  from  the  city  of  Scio  that  marning,  and  had  an  excel- 
lent Inrse,  on  wliich  both  mounted,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  reached 
the  city  again.  The  distance  was  about  ten  English  miles.  Happily 
there  was  a  French  sloop  of  war  in  the  harbour,  which  had  come  in  a  few- 
days  before.  Clement  h  id  made  some  acs|aaintance  with  the  young 
'•aptain,  who,  light  of  heart,  was  as  brave  as — as  any  French  naa. 
Without  seeing  the  astonished  diizen;;,  who  beheld  Clement  and  his 
companion  passing  through  the  streets  at  fu'l  gallop,  both  rearhed  the 
harbour,  and  hailed  the  "  Aigle  Jaune"— Yellow  Ea^'le.  Tiieir  ges- 
tures and  cries  gave  alacrity  to  the  active  Frenchman,  and  they  were 
is  a  few  moments  on  l)oard. 

"  For  (UhVh  sake,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  Hoselle,  the  French  captain, 
"  what  is  tlie  accident  or  danger?" 

In  a  few  but  impressive  words,  Niphon  explained  the  case  to  Rostdle, 
Hod  in  a  wry  fekv  minutes  more  the  wings  of  the  Yellow  Kagle  were 
before  the  wind.  For  once  the  wary  pirate  was  in  a  fair  way  to  fall  an 
instant  victim  to  his  contempt  of  Turkish  navigators,  iloselle  exposed 
no  co^our8,  and  a«  the  Yellow  Eagle  came  up  the  strait  she  was  at  fir*t 
mtetafcen  for  a  Tuvkish  vessel,  but  her  sup'^rior  sailing  undeceived  the 
pirate.  The  valuable  eHccts  and  prison^rB  had  already  been  secured, 
and  the  mercliantman  set  on  fire.  'I'he  dread  that  the  prisoners  might 
beexfioaed  toateirible  dertth  saved  the  piiate  from  in.Htant  capture,  as 
Nifhon  inM«t«d  on  himself  visiting  the  burning  vessel,  (llemenl  was" 
I    »«t*f»ined  by  ruaip  furre  from  being  of  the  party. 

Tt)l.-i  •xaniinaiioii  ga>e  time  to  th*- pirali  to  gain  tl«  ffis^  U  tvvo«n 


Spalmadori  and  Scio,  but  no  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  Ismeana,  and 
his  daughter,  and  Ibrahim,  were  borne  away,  than  every  feather  of  the 
Yellow  Eagle  was  again  set,  and  it  now  hecaTie  a  cha.se  for  life.  The 
pirate  no  sooiur  cleared  the  northern  coast  of  Scio,  but  he  tacked  to  the 
south-west,  and  standing  between  cape  St.  Nicholas  and  the  islauds  of 
Ispera  and  Anti-Ispera,  sailed  directly  for  tlie  strait  Jjetween  Puuto 
Dailo  and  Cape  Giiardia.  As  the  day  advanced  the  wind  freshenec) 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  rapid  sr.iling  of  both  vessels  may  be  esti- 
mated, as  tney  passed  the  s'rait  between  Audi  os  and  Negropont  before 
mid-day,  a  distance  from  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  in  Sci.^,  of  seventy  English 
miles  ;  and  when  darkness  separated  them  from  each  other's  view,  they 
were  off  Cane  Skylleo,  in  the  Morea,  having  made  nearly  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  miles  ;  and  if  their  wanton  thirst  of  blood  could  have  admitted 
abstinence,  the  pirates  might  have  escaped.  But  though  sailing  for  their 
lives,  as  Roselle  had  ho'sted  the  t-i-coloured  flag,  and  let  them  know 
the  enemy  they  were  to  encou  iter  or  escape,  as  the. r  vessel  was  passing 
between  Cape  Colonni,  in  Attica,  and  Zea,  a  random  shot  wa.s 
aimed  at  a  defenceless  fiehing  boat,  which  killed  two  men,  and  left  a 
third  struggling  in  the  waves.  Anxious  as  Roselle  and  his  officers  and 
friends  were  to  seize  the  ruthless  villains,  their  liumane  feelings  could 
not  admit  their  parsing  a  fellow  creature,  who,  indirectly,  was  exposed 
to  the  peril  of  death  by  their  agency. — The  sa:li  were  slackened,  and  the 
fisherman  was  brought  on  board.  The  humane  act  v/as  amply  lewaided  : 
the  rescued  Greek  was  a  very  intelligent  seaman,  and  informed  Roselle 
that,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  the  pirate  they  were  It  search  of  waa 
Cara  of  Vostizi;a,  and  if  so,  he  would  attempt  no  harbour  before  rec^h- 
iugthe  Gulf  of  Arta;  and  that  to  secure  hi)n,  the  best  plan  wonld  be  to 
press  on  direc;ly,  and  if  posiibie  to  reach  that  gulf  Ijefore  him. 

The  advice  of  tl.e  Greek  was  so  evidently  correct  that  it  was  adopted, 
and  the  Y''eliow  Eagle  kept  before  the  wind,  and  cleared  the  island  of 
Cerigo  early  next  morwing.  Both  the  ensuing  days  were  hazy,  but  to- 
wards evening  of  the  second  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  the 
mists  and  rain  ceased,  and  as  the  air  cleared,  the  Yellow  Eagle  was 
found  off  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Cezaloma,  and  with  the 
distant  hills  of  St.  Mauro,  reflecting  a  beautiful  evening  sun  ;  but  a  far 
more  welcome  sight  was  the  pirate,  issuing  from  the  strait  between  St. 
Maura  and  t'.ie  tv/o  apposing  islands  of  Catalonia  and  Ithaca.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  rover  had  taken  the  inner  passage,  whilst, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Greek  piiot,  the  French  ship  was  navigated  west- 
ward of  Cepbalonia  and  St.  Mana. 

Escape  was  rendered  impossible :  the  two  ships  were  within  point 
Wank  when  they  were  discovered  to  each  otlicr.  Roselle  made  the  con 
flict  short  and  decisive.  He  avoided  the  use  of  his  cannon  after  a  single 
broadside,  fro  m  fear  of  destroying  the  prisoners  on  bcjird  the  pirate,  hut 
bore  directly  down  upon  his  enemy,  who,  knowing  the  desperation  of 
their  situation,  made  a  determined  resistance.  The  "i'ellow  Eagle  was 
laid  alongside,  and  with  severe  loss  boarded  the  pirate.  Clement  and 
Niphon  were  amongst  the  foremost  on  deck.  They  were  v/arned  by 
the  Greek  pilot,  that  Cara  of  Vostizza  would  probably  blow  up  his 
ves.-el  rather  than  be  taken,  and  that  catastrophe  was  only  prevented 
by  the  desperate  bravery  of  Niphon,  who,  rushing  down,  cut  the  arm 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  desperado,  whilst  stretched  toapply  the  match  ; 
a  second  blo.v  terminated  his  career.  Roselle  had  given  orders  to  show 
no  quarter;  and,  indeed,  none  was  demanded.  The  pirates  either  fought 
to  the  last,  or  cast  themselves  into  the  sea. 

Ro  elle  and  Clement  were  both  slightly  wounded.  The  Greek  pilot 
and  several  of  the  crew  were  severely  wounded,  and  eight  were  slain, 
Sliall  v/e  describe  the  meeting  between  Clara  and  Clement,  or  will  not 
the  heart  of  the  reader  anticipate  the  ovei  flowing  raptare-i  which,  on 
one  side,  was  receiving  a  treasure  long  consigned  to  the  grave  ? 

The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Clara,  and  the  white  hairs  of  her  father, 
had  made  some  impression  on  the  hearts  of  even  the-r  nefarious  cap- 
tors  ;  but  tho  ultiT  ate  sitfety  of  the  prisoners  was  secured  by  the  pressLng 
danger  from  the  French  cruiser,  and  the  presence  of  mind  of  Ibrahim. 
Thersnegado,  schooled  by  a  life  of  incessant  c'lange,  was  equally  col- 
lected in  safety  or  danger.  Whether  in  the  saloons  of  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Peia,  or  a  captive  ou  the  deck  of  Cora  of  Votiz/.a,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  characters  by  whom  he  wa«  sur- 
ro;inded.  His  own  preservation  and  that  of  his  two  fellow  sufferers, 
and  also  the  poor  captured  Greeks,  depended  indeed  on  h=.s  txertlons. — 
Subdued  by  indescribable  terror,  the  father  and  daughter  clung  to  each 
other.  The  ruffian  Cara  advanced  to  separate  them,  when  Ib-ahisn,  with 
ever  smiling  composure,  stepped  before  the  ferocious  commander,  and 
observed,  "  Noble  captain,  weave  thine;  to  thy  bravery  we  submit; 
but  oh  !  do  not  tear  asunder  the  child  and  parent.  I  fear  much,  if  thou 
dost,  that  maide.a  cannot  snrvive." 

Avaric?,  the  mother  of  so  many  crimes,  was  for  once  arrayed  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  find  fecblf.  One  of  the  orew  whispered  to  'Jara,  "  Re- 
member, Halil,  if  we  can  save  this  diamond  ovx  fortuncH  wp  made 
By  the  Holy  Star,  the  Grand  SeigUv^r  would  uiaki;  winvw  tov  »uoh  k 
prize."  .  •<■»!.■•'.••  ■•;•*' . 
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They  had  but  little  time  to  parley.    The  Greek  captain  and  his  men  I 
■were  secured  in  the  hold  ;  their  vesel  rifled  and  set  on  fire.  Ismeana, 
his  daughter,  and  Ibrahim,  Avere  confined  in  the  cabin. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  slowness,  and,  in  some  respects,  careless- 
ness of  their^jroceedings,  that  the  pirates  apprehended  no  immediate 
danger,  and  were  completely  surprised  by  the  Yellow  Eagle. 

Ismeana  and  his  child  were  too  much  occupied  by  the  greatness  and 
bitterness  of  their  fate  to  observe  aught  around  them,  but  Ibrahim  was 
cool  and  attentive  ;  and,  to  his  own  astonishment,  was  called  into  coun- 
sel. He  was  ordered  on  deck  as  the  canvass  of  the  Yellow  Eagle 
swelled  and  cleared  the  coast  of  Scio,  sweeping  before  the  wind  towards 
the  Spalmadori. 

With  every  alacrity  the  pirates  were  getting  under  way,  as  Ibrahim, 
■with  the  sword  at  his  throat,  was  ordered  to  examine  the  approaching 
vessel,  and  give  his  opinion  of  what  she  was. 

With  the  utmost  composure  Ibrahim  examined  the  Yellow  Eagle,  and 
knowing  the  folly  of  any  deception,  told  Cara  Vostizza  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  vessel  before  them  was  a  French  cruizer.  This  accorded 
■with  the  ill-concealed  fears  of  the  pirate  crew,  and  now  all  sail  was 
made  to  clear  the  strait  and  gain  the  open  iEgean  sea.  Ibrahim  re- 
mained on  deck,  and  had  full  leisure  to  behold  the  chase.  As  the  pirate 
coasted  along*  the  northern  shore  of  Scio,  there  were  strong  doubts 
which  course  to  pursue,  but  the  direct  one  to  their  ultimate  strong- 
hold was  adopted,  and  both  vessels  made,  perhaps,  the  most  rapid 
voyage  ever  performed  frora  the  island  of  Scio  to  the  coast  of  the  Morea 
As  the  day  declined,  the  spirits  of  the  pirates  rose;  and  as  the  sun 
sunk  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  a  long,  hoarse,  and  demoniac  laugh, 
mingled  with  the  \Yinds  over  the  sea  of  Greece.  Darkness  and  death 
were  the  least  evils  which  hung  over  the  heads  of  Clara  and  her  father. 
The  most  dreadful  of  all- — slavery — seemed  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
most  finished  beings  in  Europe.    In  her  ravings  of  regret,  the  peaceful  ! 


enacting  a  high  part  on  deck,  laughing,  singing,  Ca  Ira,  and  jeering 
the  poor  liberated  Greek  captain  and  his  crew,  as  they  were  introduced 
to  daylight  from  the  hold  of  the  pirate. 

"My  good  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  raise  you  from  Styx,  so  far  from 
home,"  roared  Roselle  to  the  bewildered  Greek  captain.  "  You  have  had 
a  fine  passage  through  the  Cyclades,  and  half  round  the  Peloponessus ; 
where  do  you  suppose  you  are  now  ?" 

"  In  the  land  of  the  living,"  replied  the  Greek,  with  more  naivete 
than  could  be  expected. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Roselle,  "and  for  which  the  Grand  Seignor  will  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful,  I  fear ;  but  here  is  a  swift  sailer  to  carry  you 
back  to  Constantinople,  where,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  lemrin 
until — until  you  learn  to  go  to  sea." 

Whilst  these  arrangements  -were  made  on  deck,  the  party  in  the  cabin 
had  regained  a  small  share  of  their  senses,  and  by  aid  of  Niphon  and 
Ibrahim,  their  effects  and  money  were  removed  from  the  pirate  vessel  to 
the  Yellow  Eagle ;  and  the  former,  with  all  she  contained,  abandoned 
to  the  poor  plundered  Greeks,  who  made  out,  in  the  course  of  the  ■winter, 
to  leach  the  Bosphorus. 

The  wounded  men  dressed,  and  the  dead!  consigned  with  due  honours 
to  the  deep,  with  every  other  necessary  order  given.  Captain  Roselle 
stood  in  and  rode  out  the  heavy  sea  of  the  night  after  the  battle,  in  a 
small  harbour  of  Cephalonia.  The  next  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
south-west,  and  Roselle,  addressing  Ismeana,  observed,  "I  have  to 
visit  Corfu  before  ray  return  to  France,  and,  as  I  am  so  near,  if  not  in- 
convenient, I  would  prefer  doing  so  now." 

Ismeana  replied,  "  I  have  some  mercantile  concerns  to  settle  at 
that  place,  and  have  therefore  no  objections  to  such  a  course."    It  was 
then  agreed  to,  and  the  ■wings  of  the  Yellow  Eagle  once  more  expanded, 
and  next  morning  they  were  safely  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu. 
Ibrahim  had  informed  Clement  of  the  interest  taken  in  his  fate  by  the 


Castle  of  Meyerfield  seemed  a  paradise,  from  which  she  was  for  ever  i  Prussian  ambassador ;  that  his  return  to  Poland  was  open,  and  that  for 
driven,  to  be  plunged  into  a  yawning  gulf.    The  spirit  of  Clement   reasons  he  could  not  explain,  the  Prussian  agents  Avere  anxious  for  his 


seemed  to  beckon  from  the  heaven  of  heavens,  but  he  seemed  enthroned 
immeasurably  beyond  her  reach.  The  mournful  shade  of  her  brother 
invited  to  regions  of  peace,  but  he  also  appeared  to  soar  far  from  earth. 

Ismeana,  as  his  breaking  heart  yearned  over  his  lost  children,  the 
most  poignant  regret  added  to  his  almost  unbearable  misery.  "  Why 
did  I  remove  my  children  from  the  sun  of  civilization  '!"  groaned  the 
old  man — "  why  did  I  expose  this  angel  in  these  regions  of  darkness, 
horror,  and  crime  ?    Oh,  my  Clara,  my  Niphon  !" 

In  those  days  of  anxiety,  hope  and  fear,  Ibrahim  was  by  far  the  most 
collected  person  in  either  vessel.  As  the  darkness  of  night  increased, 
he  observed  the  pirates  keeping  their  course,  and  next  murning,  whilst 
passing  between  Cape  Saint  Angelo  and  the  island  of  Carigo,  a  vessel 
was  descried  at  the  far  distant  south-Avest,  which  Avas,  no  doubt,  the 
Yellow  Eagle.  The  pirate  slackened  sail,  and  did  not  pass  Cape  Me- 
tapan  until  after  mid-day.  This  precaution  of  prudence  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  their  capture,  as  if  the  pirates  had  continued  their  press  of  sail, 
they  must  have  reached  the  Gulf  of  Arta  before  the  Vellow  Eagle. 

The  forenoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  chase  the  wind  bicAV  almost  a 
gale  from  the  south  east,  as  if  to  aid  these  enemies  of  m;  n  ;  and  their 
joy  became  boisterous,  and  for  the  first  time  insulting  to  their  prisoners. 
Rude  and  obscene  jests  were  bandied  along  deck,  and  their  anticipated 
frolics  on  shore  hailed  with  great  glee.  But  their  joy  was  doomed  to  a 
rapid  and  fatal  interruption.  As  their  vessel  was  cleariiig  the  very  nar- 
row strait  between  Cape  St.  Mamo  and  Cephalonia,  tlie  wind  at  once 


return.  To  these  unexpected  changes  of  fortune  Ibrahim  sat  before 
him  the  joy  of  his  parents,  and  the  happiness  of  bearing  to  them  such  a 
daughter  as  Clara.  A  long,  and  we  need  not  say,  interesting  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  Clement,  Clara,  and  Ismeana  and  his  son.  Who 
had  most  influence  on  Clement  it  is  not  nece»sary  to  determine,  but 
before  they  arrived  at  Corfu,  it  was  settled  that  Roselle  was  to  coHA-ey 
them  to  Smyrna,  from  vfhence  they  were  to  proceed  to  Constantinople, 
and  concert  farther  measures  Avith  the  Prussian  ambassador. 

On  a  soft  winter  morning  the  YelloAv  Eagle  was  at  anchor  before  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Corfu,  and  preparations  making  to  land  the  Is- 
meana family,  as-  Roselle  facetiously  called  his  passengers.  A  pilot 
conducted  them  to  shore,where  they  were  met  by  an  oflScer,  who  escorted 
them  to  the  government  hall,  where,  amongtt  a  crowd  which  had  been 
attracted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  YelloAV  Eagle,  and  the 
interesting  events  of  the  cruize,  entered  a  foreign  officer.  Their  eyes 
met.  Clement— Romauld— were  exchanged.  "  Was  it  my  beloved 
friends,"  most  earnestly  breathed  Romuald,  "  who  were  thus  snatched 
from  ten  thousand  deaths?" 

"They  were  your  friends,"  replied  Clement,  "and  here  is  their 
gallant  deliverer,"  presenting  the  really  noble-looking  Roselle,  who, 
blooming  in  youth,  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sea,  and  now  ani- 
mated by  a  well  deserved  inward  joy.  It  vi'as  seldom,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  human  vicissitude,  that  a  more  attractive  group  was  ever- 
formed.    The  venerable,  tall,  and  still  graceful  Ismeana; — his  exqui- 


changed,  .?nd  came  with  great  force  from  the  north-west.    The  little  j  sitely   beautiful   daughter  ; — the   manly   and  martial  appearance  of 


island  of  Ithaca  lay  behind  them,  and  before  them,  bearing  down  with 
loud  shouts,  and  full  sail,  their  terrible  enemy,  tlie  Yellow  Eagle. 

Ibrahim  ahvays  afterwards  expressed  his  opinion,  that,  if  a  moment 
of  reflection  had  been  permitted  them,  their  prisoners  Avould  have  been 
massacred  ;  but  the  danger  came  too  ra^id  and  overpowering,  and  the 
issue  of  the  contest  already  related. 

Clement  and  Niphon  burst  into  .the  cabin  together,  where,  interlocked 
in  each  other's  arms,  sat  the  trembling  fatherand  daughter. — "  Receive 
our  souls,  thou  God  of  mercy,"  fervently  breatliod  Ismeana,  as  he 
pressed  his  child  and  hid  his  face  from  the  expected  strclce, 

"My  father,  my  sister,"  exclaimed  Niphon,  throwing  himself  at  their 
feet,  "  you  are  safe,  you  are  free  !" 

"  We  are  safe  and  free,"  replied  Ismeana. — "Oh,  my  son— can  that 
be  my  son!" 

"  It  is  your  son,  both  your  sons,"  rejoined  Niphon  ;  "  here  is  Clement 
raised  from  the  dead." 

"Oh,  I  am  indeed  in  the  heaven  of  i  he  blessed,"  sighed  Clara,  wildly, 
raising  her  lieai  and  ga/ing  around  ber.  "  I  hear  tlie  voices  of  my 
father,  brother,  and  my  Clement." 

"  i'es,  niy  Clara,  you  do  bear  the  voice  of  your  Cltr)ienl,"  and  once 
more  she  Avas  enclospd  to  \m  {mo\n^  as  Ibvahim  with  moat  heartfelt  joy 
iurveyed  the  jjroup 

inis  tco  jojfous  sceRe         U\  the         Captali^  Ho8*U»  m% 


Clement,  Romuald,  Roselle,  Niphon,  and  Ibrahim,  under  the  novel 
circumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  moment  silenced  all  other  subjects  of 
(discourse  at  Corfu. 

The  ceremonies  of  public  reception  being  finished,  Romuald,  bowing 
to  Ismeana  and  his  daughter,"  smilingly  observed,  "  My  friend  Clement 
and  myself  have  to  settle  Avhich  of  us  are  to  sustain  the  heavy  charge  of 
 "  here  he  paused,  and  then  resumed,  "  While  the  dispute  is  pend- 
ing, there  is  another  person  to  consult — my  father." 

Romuald  DOW  led  the  wondering  party  to  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
where,  embosomed  in  an  orange  grove,  rose  a  rustic  but  elegant  little 
scat,  into  which  they  were  led,  and  in  Avhich  advanced  to  receive  them 
Labanoff  Kholbeim.  Here,  in  a  recess  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  the  events 
of  the  past  years  were  recalled,  and  a  more  smiling  futurity  opened  to 
one  family,  whilst  clouds  and  lengthened  exile  hung  on  another. 

The  Kholheims  had  made  arrangements  to  remove  to  the  United 
States  and  after  the  departure  of  tlitir  guests,  only  a  fcAV  weeks  inter- 
vened until  they  had  passed  the  herculean  gates  and  the  shores  of 
Europe  were  h  st  to  their  view.  Let  us  noAV  follow  the  family  of  Ismeana 
and  their  friends. 

After  a  few  days'  repose  at  Corfu,  the  French  captain  sailed  for 
Smyrna,  where  he  anchored  safely  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  and 
where  he  received  the  most  valuable  of  all  rewards— the  gratitude  of  thosa 
worthy  to  h»  grateful,  acd  l«  «  fe\j'  vf9*ks  \\mi\  oV.W\  anr^va^  at  Per^, 
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the  Prussian  ambassador.  "  You  have  led  us  all  a  fine  cliase,  youog 
man,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  and  have  much  to  repent  of ;  but  we  may 
hope  this  gem  (pointing  to  Clara)  will  be  your  ransem  from  future 
exile.  And  Madlle.  Ismeaua,  what  do  you  think  of  the  gem  you  have 
received  from  the  field  of  Maceioewice  1" 

To  this  retort,  so  long  delayed,  Clara  blushed  and  was  silent ;  but 
her  fatherv  with  tears  of  gratitude,  pressed  the  hand  of  the  ambassador, 
saying,  with  strong  feeling,  "  Let  my  child  be  once  in  safety  in  the 
Castle  of  Meyerfield,  in  Christian,  civilized  Europe,  and  my  grey  hairs 
will  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  and  my  heart  will,  to  its  last  pulse, 
bless  the  king  and  people  who  have  given  her  protection." 

The  next  day  after  this  happy  interview,  Clement  and  Clara,  in  the 
Prussian  chapel  at  Pera,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador  and 
•  suite,  her  father  and  brother,  and  Ibrahim,  were  united  to  no  more 
separate  in  life.  Enjoying  safety,  hope,  and  cultivated  society,  let  us 
leave  them  a  lew  weeks,  and  once  more  revisit  the  desolate  Castle  of 
Meyerfield,  and  the  still  disconsolate  parents. 

The  spring  of  179  7  was  far  advanced,  and  the  third  year  was  nearly 
closed  since  the  fatal  news  reached  them  that  their  sweetly  beloved  son 
lay  cold  and  unburied  on  the  field  of  death.  The  afternoon  was  balmy, 
as  the  countess,  with  an  unusually  cheering  smile,  invited  her  husband 
to  a  seat  in  the  porch,  commanding  a  distant  view  of  Rauwitz,  and  the 
fine  linss  of  trees  between  the  city  and  castle. 

"  I  know  not  why,  my  husband,  but  all  this  day  my  heart  has  been 
remarkably  light  and  joyous,"  said  the  countess,  "  I  can  even  think 
without  a  tear  on  Clement." 

"  Is  not  that  a  carriage  ?"  interrupted  the  count. 

"It  is,  my  Severina,  and  it  is  the  carriage  of — yes,  I  may  call  him 
our  f.'iend— the  Marqais  ot  Lucchesini.  Your  spirits  have  been  infused 
into  my  bosom,  Severina,  but  I  hope  no  new  calamity  may  check  our 
lightness  of  heart." 

Here  Lucchesini  advanced,  and  was  received  and  ushered  into  the 
hall.  Sweeping  hi8  eye  round  the  sable  curtains,  and  other  indications 
of  mourning,  he  playfully  observed, 

"  Myfriends,  why  this  preservation  of  painful  remembrances  Are  our 
joys  to  be  fleeting,  and  our  griefs  lasting  as  life  .'" 

"  Is  there  not  often  the  highest  enjoyment,"  mournfully  observed  the 
countess,  "  in  the  indulgence  of  some  sorrows  ?" 

"Tkere  maybe  such  an  enjoyment,"  replied  the  marquis,  "but  for 
my  part,  if  I  had  lost  a  child,  and  was  mourning  over  the  bereavement, 
I  would  very  willingly  give  up  the  joy  of  grief  for  that  of  seeing  my  re- 
stored son." 

As  the  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  son, 
the  marquis  fixed  his  look  searchingly  on  his  auditors,  whilst  taking 
from  his  servant  a  very  richly  encased  casket,  which  he  placed  before 
the  astonished  countess,  handing  her  a  gold  key. 

"  Please  open  that  case,  madam,  and  let  us  see  its  cdntents." 

The  countess  opened  the  casket,  and,  as  the  lid  fell  back,  a  scream  of 
unutterable  surprise  escaped  her.  The  first  object  which  presented  it- 
bclf,  was  a  very  richly  set  miniature  of  herself,  which  had  been  lost  at 
a  ball  given  in  Berlin,  by  Frederifk  William  II.  when  prince  royal. 
The  second  was  an  envelope  of  vellum,  on  which,  hi  the  handwriting  of 
the  king,  was  a  full  pardon  to  her  son,  and  an  invitation  to  return  to 
his  paternal  home,  and  a  promise  of  future  honours  and  promotion. 

"  What  meaneth  all  this  1"  earnestly  demanded  both  the  count  and 
countess. 

"  I  could  never  boast,"  smilingly  replied  Lucchesini,  "of  being  very 
clear  in  verbal  explanations,  but  one  will  soon  be  here  who  can  better 
supply  my  awkwardness;  and  this  evening  away  be  the  minister  and 
courlier,  I  will  for  once  be  a  man." 

The  very  rapid  advance  of  two  carriages  brought  them  all  to  the 
porch.  The  foremost  carriage  dashed  forward  to  the  steps  of  the  castle, 
and  Clement  and  Clara  were  at  the  feet — in  the  arms  of  their  parents. 

Ismeana,  his  son,  and  Ibrahim,  were  unseen.  But  why  say  more? 
That  reader  who  would  prefer  any  description  to  the  picture  involunta- 
rily formed  in  the  mind,  deserves  not  to  revel  at  Castle  Meyerfield  on 
such  an  evening. 

Though  restored  to  their  son  and  to  happiness  beyond  hope,  still 
mystery  hung  over  the  conduct  of  the  king.  That  mystery  was  dissi- 
pated by  his  death,  in  the  same  year.  Lucchesini  then  explained  that, 
when  prince  royal,  Frederick  had  seen,  admired,  and  loved,  Severina  of 
Kargowa.  It  was  him  who  picked  up,  and,  against  the  rules  of  all 
codes  but  one,  retained  her  portrait.  Difference  of  rank  forbade  an  ho- 
nourable, and  the  heart  of  the  prince  conceived  no  other  connection. 
Severina  was  to  him  a  sister,  and  when  the  revolution  took  place  in 
Poland,  and  when  Clement  joined  tlie  army,  positive  orders  were  given 
to  leave  unmolested  the  count  and  countesS  ;  and  when  Clement  was 
supposed  to  be  slain.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  ambassadors  and 
consuls  of  Prussia,  to  protect  him,  if  by  any  liappy  chance  he  should  be 
found  amongst  the  fugitive  Poles.    The  denouer/ienl  we  know. 
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Frederick  William  II.  lived  to  receive  at  his  court  the  Count  of  Mey- 
erfield and  his  children,  and  to  see  restored  to  every  bliss  that  earth  can 
give,  Severina  of  Kargowa.  His  days  were  few  after  this  happy  con- 
summation. On  the  r/th  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  the  nephew 
and  beloved  ;jro/(v;c  of  Frederick  II.  ceased  to  live. 


INDIAN  PATIENCE  AND  FORTITUDE. 

As  the  youth  of  other  nations  exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity 
and  force,  those  of  America  vie  with  one  another  in  the  exhibition  of 
their  patience  under  suffering.  They  harden  their  nerves  by  those 
voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accustom  themselves  to  endure  the 
sharpest  pain  without  complaining. 

A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their  naked  arms  together  and  place  a  burn- 
ing coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  first  discovers  such  impa- 
tience to  shake  it  off.  All  the  trials  customary  in  America  when  a 
youth  is  admiited  into  a  class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  a  chief  or  captain,  are  so  accommodated  as  to 
prove  his  patience  and  fortitude.  They  are  not  displays  of  valour,  but 
of  patience ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  of  their  abiUty,  but  of  their  capa- 
city to  suffer. 

Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  if  a  warrior  aspires 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid 
than  any  ever  observed  by  the  most  abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close 
of  this  the  chiefs  assemble,  each  gives  him  three  lashes  with  a  large 
whip,  applied  so  vigorously  that  his  body  is  almost  flayed,  and  if  he 
betrays  the  least  symptom  of  impatience,  or  even  sensibility,  he  is  dis- 
graced for  ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  he 
aspires. 

After  some  interval  the  constancy  of  the  candidate  is  proved  by  a 
more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  hammock  with  his  hands 
bound  fast,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  venemous  ants,  whose  bite 
occasions  exquisite  pain  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are 
thrown  upon  him. 

The  judges  of  his  merit  stand  around  the  hammock,  and  while  those 
cruel  insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts  of  his  body,  a  sigh,  a 
groan,  an  Involuntary  motion  expressive  of  what  he  suffers,  would  ex- 
clude him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after  this  evidence 
of  his  fortitude  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  ascertained,  but  he  must 
stand  another  te-t  more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone. 
He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammock,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  the 
palm,  &c.  A  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  so  as  he  may 
feel  its  heat  and  be  involved  in  itis  smoke.  Though  scorched,  and 
almost  suffocated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  it  with  the  same  patient 
insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  mere  essay  of  their  firmness  and 
courage ;  but  such  as  go  through  it  with  applause  receive  the  ensigns  of 
their  new  dignity  with  much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as 
leaders  of  approved  resolution,  whose  behaviour  in  the  most  trying 
situations  will  do  honour  to  their  country. 


The  Lake  ov  Geneva. — The  lake  is  subject  to  a  subaqueous  wind 
called  the  Vardaise,  which,  rising  to  the  surface,  produces  an  agitation 
of  the  water  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  navigation  of  tha 
lake. 

Near  Bolesham,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  a  lake  of  unknown  depth,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  there  rise  in  winter  such  violent  puffs  of  wind  that 
they  are  said  to  send  up  into  the  air  masses  of  ice  of  several  hundred 
pounds  weight.  The  sudden  escape  of  gases  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  perhaps  the  air  forcibly  driven  out  from  caverns  by  the  water 
rushing  into  and  filling  them  up,  may  be  among  the  causes  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon. 

The  Seiches  are  a  phenomenon  v/hich  has  hitherto  been  observed  only 
in  the  Lake  of  (ieneva,  and  some  other  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes, 
though  it  is  prooably  common  to  many  others.  It  consists  in  an  occa- 
sional undulation  of  the  water,  something  like  a  tide  wave,  which  rises 
occasionally  to  the  height  of  five  feet.  Its  cause  is  not  exactly  known, 
though  it  is  most  probably  due  to  a  local  and  temporary  change  of  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Water  spouts  are  a  phenomenon  seen  on  lakes,  as 
on  the  sea ;  they  have  been  observed  on  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and 
Geneva. 

Lachrymatory. — The  lachrymatories  were  small  earthen  or  glass 
vessels,  generally  with  a  long  neck,  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  an- 
cients. Chilflet  first  started  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to  hold 
the  tears  of  relatives  or  friends  who  assisted  at  the  funeral  rites,  and  the 
notion  was  long  supported  by  the  antiquaries  oT  different  countries 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  afterwards  combated  by  Schcepflin  and  Pa- 
ciandi,  and  as  no  such  use  of  these  little  phials,  or  little  bottles,  can  be 
discovered  in  passages  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  conclusion  has  at  last 
been  come  to  that  they  were  intended  to  contain  perfumes  or  balms  only 
for  sprinkling  upon  the  funeral  pile. 
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ALiCri  HOME; 

OR, 

TUE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONF. 

{Conimued  from  our  iutl.) 


( HAPTER  CLXXXIX. 

HORACli   AT   HOMK.-- THE  VALET. — THE  UNCLe's   DECISIO??.-  TME 

magistrate's  visit. 

F  i  was  with  a  very  lieavy  heart,  indeed,  that  poor  Alice,  notwithstand- 
ing she  bad  that  confideuce  in  the  love  of  Horace  Singleton  which 
should  form  the  hasis  of  raatrimonial  happine  s,  left  the  hous3  of  her  I 
father— ti  house  that  would  for  ever  he  present  to  her  mind — with  i 
mingled  feelings  ot  pahi  and  pleasure,  as  the  varying  scenps  cf  joy  and 
borrow  she  had  witnessed  beneath  its  roof  would  recur  to  her  thoughts.  ; 

She  had  now  resided  many  years  in  the  mansion — many  years  un-  : 
chequered  hy  a  passing  cloud  of  sorrow — for  Avell  we  knew  how  Sir 
Cbaiies  idolised  his  daughter — until  all-powerful  love  found  a  home  in  i 
her  breast,  and  she  began  to  find  that  her  happiness  was  more  dependant 
upoH  another  than  it  had  been  in  "  the  pleasant  days  of  yore." 

A  bird — a  flower — or  seme  soul -moving  poem,  woulci,  ere  that  period, 
suffice  to  engajC  he?  thoughts  by  day,  her  dreams  by  night ;  but  then, 
she  saw  Bingleton;  she  heard  his  soft  sigh  as  he  spoke  to  her,  and  her 
heart  told  her,  long  ere  he  had  allowed  the  fervent  deciaration  to  pass  his 
lips — "  He  loves  me  !" 

.  With  that  love,  then,  reciprocal  as  it  was,  had  come  the  world  of  hopes 
and  fears,  which  ever  beset  a  true  and  fervent  affection.  She,  too,  soon 
felt  all  the  pleashig  pahi  of  loving,  doubting,  trusting,  and  suspecting, 
until  now  the  time  had  arrived  when,  before  Heaven,  they  had  vowed 
to  part  no  more — to  cling  to  each  other  tiirough  the  pilgrimage  of  life — 
lightening  its  cares  by  sweet  companion  hip— cheering  its  anxieiies  hy 
sharing  their,  and  increasing  its  joys  by  seeing  the  dancing  beams  of 
pleasure  reilected  in  each  other's  eyes. 

Still,  let  the  occasion  be  what  it  iriay,  a  journey,  a  short  visit,  a  mar- 
liage — there  will  ever  be  a  pang  at  leaving  that  one  place  which  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  magic  name  of  home, 

Alice,  considering  all  the  circumstances  which  had  beset  the  course 
of  her  atfection,  and  the  still  louring  clouds  that  hung  overlier  father's 
de.^tiny,  felt  that  pang  most  severely.  She  could  have  burst  into  tears 
as  she  cros.^ed  the  tlueshold  of  her  ancient  home,  but  she,  by  a  great 
effort,  repres^«ed  such  an  exhibition  of  emotion,  because  she  thought  it 
would  pain  Horace,  and  so  it  wou'd,  altrimigh  lie  could  fully  have  appie- 
ciatBd  her  feelings,  and  made  due  allowance  for  her  natural  emotion. 

Horace,  too,  had  his  full  weight  of  cares,  for  he  was  really  not  at  all 
prepared  for  that  very  sensible  addition  to  a  small  establishment — a 
wife — not  but  what  he  was  quite  easy  about  the  future,  and  his  means 
of  providing  against  the  exigencies  of  matrimony  through  the  kindness 
of  his  uncle,  but  then  it  was  on  Alice's  account  he  fretted  a  little.  He 
■would  have  liked  to  take  her  to  a  more  becoming  and  better — a  more 
domesticated  and  quiet  home  than  liis  chambers  in  the  Albany  coaild 
pospibly  present  to  her. 

Hende  it  was  that  the'e  was  a  shade  of  care  upon  both  their  brows 
tipon  leaving  the  house  of  Sir  Charles,  which  they  did  as  a  rfei^hhour- 
ing  clock  announced  the  hour  of  eleven. 

The  paiT/fnl  and  awful  death  of  Margaret,  too,  was  present  to  both 
their  imagination.^  and  altlvough  Alice,  wlienever  she  thought  of  it, 
drew  closer  to  Horace  Singlef;on,  and  breathed  a  thanksgiving  to  Heaven 
that  he  hud  e-caped  the  death  tliat  had  been  designed  him  by  Margaret, 
she  at  the  same  time  shuddered  at  the  remembrance  of  the  retributive 
justice  that  had  overtaken  the  murderess. 

Horace  was  willing  and  anxious  to  cheer  Alice's  drooping  .spirits,  and 
he  called  her  attention  to  the  sweet  breaks  in  the  night  clouds,  through 
which  many  a  star  was  peeping  gently  f6rth,  as  if  in  prom  i  ;e  of  a  fairer 
sky  on  the  morrow,  and  kinder  blasts  than  those  vvhich  had  the  whole 
of  that  evening  roared  and  howled  around  Sir  Charles  Homo's  Med 
mansion. 

"  See,  dearest,"  he  said,  "the  heavens  arc  smih'ng  once  again.  With 
this  night  will  pass  away  much  gloom  and  much  sorrow.  To- morrow's 
sunlight  will  enable  us,  wi'ih  calmer  judgments  and  clearer  understand- 
jngR,  to  think  ovf/r  the  past." 

"Oh,  Horace,  what  scenes  of  terror  have  we  passed  through  this 
pvenin'g,  and  wl)at  can  I  think  conccrnhig  my  poor  fat';er?  Alas  1 — 
ala9  !    You  heard  that  fearful  man's  accusation  of  him  '!" 

"I  did,  Alice;  but  dismiss  such  from  your  mind;  I  would  not  give 
credence  for  »mcmei;t  to  cliarges  couched  in  language  betraying  a  S;)lrit 
of  8ti(;h  horrible  revenge  as  evidently  actuates  him."' 

"  You  do  not,  Horace,  tliink  him  guilty  ?" 


"  T  do  not,  my  Alice." 

"  Tlien  you  a!fe  not  ashamed  of — of  " 

"  Of  whcit,  dearest?" 

"  Her  you  have  made  your  wife  ?" 

She  could  not  control  her  tears;  and  Horace  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  her  that  she  was  deater  to  hitti  in  the  midst  of  rhitf- 
lortune  than  she  could  pos&ibly  have  been  had-  she  been  surrounded 
with  every  insignia  of  tank,  every  costly  luxury,  anS  ndt  a  shadow  of 
grief  to  cast  a  momentary  dimness  on  the  glory  of  her  beauty.  At 
length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  calming  her  agitated  spirits,  and,  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  Albany,  She  was  in  a  happier  fritme  of  mind. 

They  were  admitted  to  the  chambers  by  Horaee's  valet,  who  nearly 
fetl  down  with  surprise  when  he  saw  his  master  a'ccorhpanied  hy  a  lady. 
Without  a  word,  Horace  handed  Alice  into  the  chatobers,  and  fheii 
turning  to  his  valet,  he  .said.  In  a  tone  of  vbice  tha<  he  meaht  should 
silence  all  conjectures  at  once, 

"  Yen  can  leave,  James;  Mrs.  Singleton  remains  hefe  to-night,  and 
if  you  can  find  any  respectable  person  to  attend  upon  htr,  send  her  here 
within  an  hour,  if  possible.  1  shall  not  want  you  till  the  evening, 
James." 

"No,  sir — yes,  sir.  Mrs.  Single— a-h6m  !— Mrs. — did  you  say  Mis. 
Singleton,  sir  ?" 

"  I  did.    Are  you  deaf  or  drurik  to-nighf  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  I— bless  rne— no,  sir.  Mrs.  Singlet9n — a  hem  !  — 
hem  !  Did  you  say  a  reSJecfahle  person,  sir,  you  wanted  to  wail  on 
the  lady?" 

There  was  a  suppressed  grin  on  the  valet's  face,  which  at  ohcc  fold 
Horace  the  nature  of  his  suspicion,  and  filled  him  with  perhaps  not  al- 
together a  justifiable  indignatiofi.  Taking  Mr.  James  by  the  collar,  he 
shot  him  out  of  the  chambers  with  a  celerity  that  projected  him,  to  his 
gi'eat  amazement,  the  distance  of  two  or  three  houses  off. 

There  are  some  human  animals  that,  like  spaniels,  behave  with  all 
the  more  servility  the  more  they  aie  kicked  and  cuffed—valets  in 
parlioular- those  odious  thale  chambermaids  are  of  such  dispositions, 
and  James  accordingly  f  et  about  finding  a  fem.ale  to  attend  Upofi  Alice, 
and  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  liis  master  than  he  had  dohe  for  many 
months. 

S:ni  Alice  and  Horace  were  not  doomed  to  reside  in'  those  chambers, 
for  scarcely  had"  James  executed  his  commission  than  a  caifriage  rattled 
up  to  the  Albany,  and  a  thundering  appeal  was  made  to  the  knocker  of 
Horace  Singleton's  chambers. 

With  much  surpiise,  Horace  opened  the  door,  when  he  found  a  foot- 
man in  the  livery  of  his  uncle,  the  mJnister,  who  said, 

"If  you  please,  sir,  my  master  is  below,  and  wishes  to  sec  you." 

"  My  uh'Cle?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Shew  him  up  d!rectli\  What  can  be  the  cause  of  a  visit  i\t  sucJi  an 
hour  as  this?" 

Horace  then  repaired:  fo  Alice,  ani  explaining  to  her  the  necessity 
there  was  of  seehig  hfs  uncle,  he  conducted  her  into  aoi  inner  apartment, 
Adhere  he  lel't  her  until  the  interview  should  terminate. 

In  a  few  moments  his  uncle  inade  his  appearance,  arid  Horace,  after 
handing  him  to  a  seat,  said,  ^ 

"  f.ty  dear  sir,  to  what  circumstance  ani  I  indebted  fOr  so  late 
a  visit  ?"  V     -  ■  ' 

"  Why,  Horace,  to  not  a  very  agreeable  ciircumstance.  I  liave  liad  a 
call  to-day  from  one  of  the  police  magistrates  to  take  my  advice  con- 
cerning forhe  matters  that  have  Ijecn  brought  under  his  notice  rather 
s'tWigely,  and  which  are  of  no  small  importance  to  your  father-in-law." 

"  To  Sir  Charles  Home  ?" 

"  Ay,  truly  ;  he  is  accused  of  murder." 

"  I  knovsr  it,  uncle." 

"  You  kndw  i^  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  that's  cool ;  and  do  you  mean  to  tell  mc,  you  rascal,  that  you 
have,  kr  owingly,  married  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  has  a  good  chance 
of  being  hanged?" 

"If  I  liad,  uncle,  done  so,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  my 
feelin^^s  towarde  my  amiable  wife,  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  visit 
upon  her  head  the  follies  or  the  crimes  of  another." 

"  Ah,  there  you  go,  Horace,  witli  your  newfangled  notions  ;  but  they 
won't  do  either  in  parliament  or  out — that  you  may  depend.  They 
won't  do,  rtortcc." 

"  To  relieve  your  anxiety,  uncle,  although  it  really  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  mc,  1  was  married  before  I  knew  a  specific  char^;e  of  murder  had 
been  made  agai;i;;t  Sir  Charles  Home,  and  what  is  more,  I  don't  believe 
it  now  that  it  is  made." 

"  Yoii  don't?'- 

"  No.  It  comas  from  too  vicious  and  suspicious  a  quarter  to  warrant 
l)clief." 

"  Well,  there  is  something  in  that.    The  magistrate  was  rather  of 
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half  such  rubbkh, 
lias  had  for  Bome 


'jur  way  of  thinking ;  brrt  where  is  Sir  Charles  no  w  ? — has 
prehended  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowfedge,  lin'cle.    Clrcumstaiiees  have  occurred  at  Sir 
Charles  Home's  house  of  tife  iriost  jJainf ul  afhd  alanniug  character." 
•'Indeed!" 

"  Grant  ine  your  patience  for  a  short  time,  and  I  will  give  you  a  detail 
of  events  vhich  will  surprise  you." 

Horace  then  related  to  his  uncle  all  that  had  occurred  at  Sir  Charles 
Home's  iouse,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  of  his  having  brought 
Alice  to  his  chamliers  in  the  Albany  When  he  had  conduded,  his 
uncle  looked  sternly  at  hini,  and  skid, — 

'■  And  so  you  have  contracted  an  alliance  with  a  family  whose  deeds 
will  become  matter  of  common  gossip  and  disagreeable  criminal  no- 
toriety." 

"  Yes,  unc^e,  I  have." 

"  And  your  wife  " 

"  Is  an  ang3l." 

"  TPho :  pho  !  Don't  talTc  to  me  about  angels.  I 
^.ud  you  ought  to  know  better.  A  nice  house  she 
time  jpast,  by  all  accounts." 

"  A  "most  miserable  one." 

"  And  now  there's  a  dead  lady  in  the  liouse  to  make  it  pioasauler." 
"  ITiefe  is,  indeed." 
'  Aiid  she  has  been  your  wife  some  days 
"  Yes." 

The  nncTe  got  up,  and  took  his  hat. 

"  Horace,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  sec  it-  I  thought  much 
Letter  of  you.    Upon  my  soul,  I  did." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  uncle  .'" 
"  I  mean  that  you  are  a  contemptible  puppy." 

"  Yes,  you,"  thundered  the  uncle.    "  I  tell  you  what,  sir— when  1 
was  your  age,  if  I  had  loved  a  young,  beautiful,  and  gentle  girl— for,  by 
inquiry,  I  have  ascertaiued  Alice  Home  to  possess  all  tiiese  tare  qualities 
-and  had  but  a  squalid  garret  to  bring  her  to,  I  would  have  placed  her 
:ai  in  mine,  and  said,  'Come  away  from  the  terrors  of  your  father's 

"  But  " 

"  Nonsense,  sir.  There  is  no  excuse  for  you. 
go  to  Sir  Charles  Home's  house,  and  offer  Alice 
you  puppy,  an  asylum  in  my  house,  and  " 

"  But,  uncle." 

"  Don't  uncle  me,  I  desire  you  ;  I — 1  •  " 

Jiorace  flung  open  the  door  of  the  inner  room. 


all 


her  beauty,  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  bewiltJiercd 


he  been  ap-  t  and  hidden  action — things  done  in  secre*,  because  they  should  be 
I  the  safer, 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  Sir  Charles  Home  laughed;  "  the  Avenger,  ay,  tlie 
;  Avenger,  will  himself  nov/  be  sure  he  has  corrupted  the  stream  at 
1  whicli  he  himself  proTiosed  to  slack  his  tliirst;   he  has  "^jxploded  the 
mine  wlience  he  was  to  dig  the  precious  metal ;  a;l,  all  has  failed,  and 
I  he  has  the  miserable  knowledge  of  being  convinced  tl>at  I  have  out- 
witted him." 

These  vere  self-sufEcient  thoughts,  and  Sir  Charles  smiled  again,  but 
j  his  smile  was  sickly  ;  y6t  it  was  a  Smile,  and  'tha;t  "Was  much  indeed 
i  from  Sir  Charles. 

"  I  will  stay  here,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  the  carriage  drew  up;  "  t 
!  will  stay  hcTe  for  a  few  moments  to  refresh  luyself  I  have  scarce  eaten 
I  a  meal  for  some  days,  and  to  day  1  have  scarce  taken  ariything  at  all. 
;  Yes,  1  will  stay  here  for  a  quai^er  of  an  hour." 

"  This  is  Caiiterbury,"  said  the  postillion,  coming  to  the  door. 
"I  will  stay  here  tor  a  few  minutes — for  not  more  than  tea  oi 
I  lifteeu  minutes  shall  I  detahi  you,  but  be  in  instant  readiness." 
\  Sir  Charles  Home  yuitteii  tlie  carriage  ai-ul  entered  the  inn,  where  a 
'.  cloth  was  instantly  spread,  and  such  refreshment  as  the  time  of  night 
;  enabled  them  to  place  before  him.  But  though  Sir  Charles  Home  had 
ordered  refreshments,  yet  his  anxiety  returned  the  moment  he  seated 
'.  himself,  and,  after  eating  a  ii'tle,  he  called  for  wine  and  drank  largely. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  he  spent  here,  for  the  feeling  of  security 
'  Which  the  pace  he  had  been  travelling  at.  and  tlic  increase  of  distance 
between  liimself  and  the  scene  of  conftision,  and  the  jnace  where  his 
enemies  had  done,  or  were  doirig  their  worst,  now  censed,  and  he  longed 
to  recommence  his  journey. 

He,  therefore,  discharged  his  reckoning  witholit  having  h'ad  much 
from  the  table,  and  In  another  instant  he  was  on  his  route. 

"  Drive  on,  postillions,"  he  said;  "  drive  on,  and  remember  that  I 
,  will  reward  you  handsomely  for  your  exertions." 

Thus  urged,  a^Vay  they  dash<?d  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  the  ground  v^as 
soon  passed  over,  and  stage  after  stage  succeeded  each  other  with  great 
rapidity. 

Sir  Charles  felt  that  the  moment  was  almost  at  hand  when  his  dell- 
;  venance  would  be  sure,  and  then  he  might  yet  ppend  the  remaindei-  of 
This  days  in  peace 'ahd  tranquillity. 

;     The  character  of  she  night  had  entirely  changed  from  what  if  was  aL 
Sir  Charles's  departure.    It  was  then  cold,  wtt,  and  windy;  but  the 
I  wind  no  longer  blew,  the  rain  ceased,  and  a  degree  of  warmth  was  felt 
]  that  was  extremely  agreeable. 

i  A  balmy  freshness  had  sprung  up,  and  which  even  Sir  Charles  Home 
noticed,  much  as  his  mind  \rz.s  engaged  in  contemplating  his  own  difli- 
cultits  and  chances.    The  hour  of  hiidnight  had  long  been  passed,  and 


I  shall  now  at  once 
Singleton,  your  wife, 


and  there  stood  Alice 


"  Allow  me,  uncle,"  said  Horace,  "  to  introduce  SVIrs.  Singleton  to  |  morning  might  be  expected  to  break  dimly  in  andther  two  hours,  but 
you.    My  dear,  this  is  ray  uncle.    He  is  in  a  great  passion,  but  never 
mind  that,  he  has  a  good  heart." 


CHAPTER  CXXJ. 

THE   AtlHTVAt   IN  DOVER.  THF,  CLIFFS.  THE  nECOGNITION. 

Sir  Charles  Aome's  feais  had  been  again  excited,  and  he  believed  ! 
)!n. elf  followed  by  some  one  ;   but  how 

Hs  conducted,  he  could  not  form  any  conjecture,  but  still  he  thought 
was  pursued. 

Moie  than  half  the  distance  was  now  passed— s»)  mnch  had  been 
\*'on— so  far  had  he  escaped  his  greatest  danger— h.ow  long  would  his 
good  fortune  last  ?    Surely  it  could  not  now  deaert  hfim  ? 

Again  he  leaned  out  of  the  chariot-window,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
■  11,  and  for  all  he  could  hear,  there  was  no  one  behiad  hi'jn.    It  must 
,iv-e  been  his  own  fears  that  tai.ght  his  ears  the  thing  he  T^ast  wished. 
But  though  for  the  moment  Sir  Charles's  fears  were  quSeted,  yet  he 
^till  ca:.tii,ued  to  urge  on  the  post-boys  to  their  utmost,  ajid  they,  sti- 
mulated by  his  liberal  promises,  in  their  turn  urged  on  theiir  beasts. 

Thus  they  traversed  onwards  for  m.-my  miles  with  great  rapidity. 
I  hc  «peed  was  never,  perhaps,  equalled  by  postillions,  f«r,  the  horses 
'-eiiig  good,  and  the  men  both  willing,  they  got  over  the  ground  at  a 
4,  id  pace,  and  were  soon  about  to  approach  the  good  town  of  Canter- 
iry. 

f'leiased  with  the  prospect  around  him— of  his  plan,  of  his  journey, 
and,  above  all,  the  marriage  of  Alice  with  Horace  Sinftl^ton,  lie  again 
threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  almost  a  dreaming  trance  came 
.  er  hirn,  in  which  he  renew'ed  all  the  occurrences  that  l»ad  happ<!ned. 
They  oame  to  his  mind  one  after  another,  and  ho  shrunk  not  from 
f  ir  contemplation.    Ho  couM  even  look  iipon  the  fearfuil  risks  he  had 
m  with  a  s;r,i!e— it  was  the  smile  of  security,  and  tho  .srailc  that  is 
widuced  by  a  knowledge  that  he  was  ballling  his  enemies— that  he  had 
opposed  the.'r  designs— that  he  had  done  that  which  wou  Id  baflle  all 
their  hopes,  that  would  destroy  all  the  expectations  they  had  formed 
from  years  of  toil,  trouble,  and  malice—fjrom  years  of  the  most  careful 


the  town  of  Dover  would  be  reached  ere  then. 

The  chaise  even  now  approached  it,  and  had  there  been  light  enough 
he  could  have  seen  it.  Sir  Cliarles  Home's  heart  leapt  for  joy  when  he 
found  that  the  goal  was  so  nearly  won. 

"  This  then  is  th.e  last  habitable  spot  in  England  that  I  shall  see," 
mused  Sir  Charles,  as  he  was  driven  through  the  suburbs.  "  Well,  'tis 
no  matter — England  or  the  continent  — a  man  can  but  live;  he  quits 
or  in  what  shape  the  pursuit  |  friends  and  c6unlry,  but  it  is  to  seek  safety  and  life  in  another.  He  is 
still  with  the  same  race,  and  can  see  many  of  the  same  family — but, 
could  he  not,  what  matters  ?  is  not  life  and  liberty  something?  A 
week  or  two,  at  the  most,  will  reconcile  me  to  all  I  desire  to  be  recon- 
ciled ;  but  here  I  am  in  Dover," 

This  was  true  enough.  But  no  soiil  stirred  In  the  town.  The  lamps 
burned  and  thiew  a  dim  light  over  objects  around.  The  hard  stones 
rattled  under  the  wheels  of  the  post-chaiSe,  with  the  hollow  rumbling 
noise  that  is  usually  heard  when  any  carriage  is  driven  through  towns 
The  carriage  drew  up  belcre  the  Ship  Hotel,  a  line  building,  and  Sir 
Charles  Home  was  shown  into  a  large  room,  where  he  was  aloue,  for 
no  other  visitor  to  the  place  was  up  at  tf.at  early  hour. 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  proprietor,"  said  Sir  Charles,  when  one  of  the 
waiters  appeared. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  proj)rietor  came  up  and  presented  himself  to 
Sir  Charles,  and  begged  to  know  how  he  could  serve  him. 

"  Do  you  knov/  if  there  be  any  vessels  ready  to  sail  for  the  con- 
tinent .'" 

"  There  will  be  early  in  the  morning,  sir ;  as  soon  as  the  mail  can  be 
made  up." 

"  At  what  hour  ?" 
"  Not  nuifh  before  ten." 
"  So  late  as  that?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  but  1  vill  send  and  have  more  particular  information  for 
you  ere  that  hour.    Until  that  time,  will  you  sleep  ?  ' 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Sir  Cnarles,  hastily.  "  I  will  return  to  breakfast ; 
but  until  then,  1  will  walk  on  the  cliffs.  I  see  tl).«  sun  is  about  to  riss 
by  yonder  grey  streak  in  the  horizon." 
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The  hotel-keeper  bowed,  and  Sir  Charles  quitted  the  house  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  place  he  named.  The  moruing  was  fast  lightening, 
and  objects  became  more  distinct,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  was  appear- 
ing above  the  long  line  of  water,  he  was  standing  on  the  celebrated  cliff 
now  known  as  Shakspere's,  because  he  Avrote  the  following  beautiful 
description  of  it,  which  Sir  Charles  repeated  to  himself,  as  he  looked 
down  the  steep  declivity. 

<<  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ; 
The  crorws  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — dreadful  trade  ! — 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a  buoy, 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard.    I'll  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 
Not  long  did  Sir  Charles  remain  gazing  on  the  ocean ;  his  state  of 
mind  was  such  that  he  could  not  remain  in  any  one  place,  but  move- 
ment, mere  changing  place  for  place,  seemed  necessary,  as  he  thought, 
to  remove  him  farther  from  danger. 

He,  therefore,  turned  towards  the  hotel,  and  was  within  sight  of  it, 
when  a  horseman  rode  up  at  a  furious  speed,  and  drew  up  at  the  door. 
Sir  Charles's  fears  caused  him  to  look  at  the  stranger  earnestly,  and 
with  a  cry  of  terror  he  saw  that  it  was  his  persecutor.  It  was  George 
Home. 

The  cry  that  had  escaped  from  Sir  Charles's  lips  reached  the  ears  of 
George,  and  seeing  Sir  Charles,  he  endeavoured  to  spur  his  jaded  animal 
forward,  but  being  quite  exhausted,  it  reared  and  gave  a  desperate 
plunge  forward,  and  fell — throwing  its  rider  to  some  distance  on  his 
head. 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  lesult  of  the  accident,  Sir  Charlis  Home 
tied  as  fast  as  nature  enabled  him  from  whence  he  had  just  come,  with 
despair  and  terror  at  his  heart. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


EPIGRAMS. 

A  friend  of  mine,  for  want  of  cash. 

In  business  chanced  to  fail ; 
His  creditors  heard  of  the  smash, 

And  popp'd  him  into  gaol. 
"  I'm  not  astonish'd  at  the  fact," 

Said  Bob — who  loved  a  joke  ; 
"  The  man  a  long  while  has  been  crack'd, 

And  now  you  see  he's  broke." 

Poor  Robert — when  some  waggish  friend 

Had  stol'n  his  best  blue  coat. 
In  joke,  no  doubt — to  him  did  send 

The  following  pithy  note  : 
"  Dear  friend,  this  riddle  solve  for  me — 

My  coat  how  to  recover. 
D'ye  give  it  up  ?" — "  Yes,"  answered  he. 

Said  Bob,  "  Then  hand  it  over  f 

A  citizen,  whose  poll  was  bare, 

Through^^iniithfield  market  walking, 
Said  to  his  spouse,  "  My  dear,  look  there, 

Where  yonder  beasts  are  stalking  ; 
The  tufted  heads  of  bullocks  horned, 

Tlian  mine,  can  boast  more  hairs." 
*'  Husband,"  said  she,  "  your  head's  adorned 

As  well  as  ever  theirs !" 

Said  Harry,  "  When  creative  Boz 

Jlis  next  new  novel  starts, 
I  mean  to  take  it  in — that's  poz, 

In  volumes  or  in  parts." 
■Says  Ned,  "  Bound  books  1  hate  ;  you  sec. 

One's  pocket  it  encumbers  ; 
But  yet  'twill  be  a  novelty. 

You  used  to  take  in  numbers .'" 

  J.  R"''^s. 

Love  lb  like  moil  ep)d«mics — the  more  apprehensive  we  arc  of  it, 
Ihe  more  likely  we  arc  to  take  the  contagion. 


THE  BETRAYER; 

OR,  RETRIBUTION. 

The  grey  of  morning  twilight  had  scarcely  broken  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  night,  when  a  traveller  entered  the  village  of  Trellam,  in  the 
rrorth  of  England. 

The  village  was  a  straggling  one,  and  yet  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
for  it  was  situated  in  a  most  romantic  part  of  Cumberland.  It  lay  on  a 
fine  knoll,  or  rising  ground,  which  gradually  sloped  towards  the  water's 
edge,  for  facing  it  was  a  small  but  swift  and  clear  stream,  which  emp- 
tiecf  itself  into  one  of  the  lakes  at  a  short  distance. 

The  traveller  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a  cavalry  oflicer,  but  was 
unattended  by  any  servant ;  from  which  it  was  presumed  he  was  not 
high  iK  his  profession,  or  that  he  was  too  poor  to  admit  of  it.  Be  this 
as  it  might,  there  was  ar'r  air  of  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  the  gravity  of  his  looks  tended  to  give  you  a  favourable  impression 
of  his  sense. 

Though  apparently  young  and  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  for  he  could 
not  be  more  than  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty,  yet  he  bore  the  marks  of 
hard  service ;  and,  when  this,  and  a  scar  over  his  left  eye  were  allowed 
for,  his  age  might  even  be  less  than  we  have  stated.  He  rode  orr  to- 
wards the  only  inn  in  the  place,  but  that  was  not  open,  nor  was  any  one 
stirring  in  the  house. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  gently  rode  towards  a  cottage  which 
was  situated  a  few  roods  out  of  the  village,  on  the  other  side  to  that  by 
which  he  had  entered;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  he  found  it 
in  ruins. 

It  had  evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  bare  walls  stood,  with 
the  blackened  ends  of  some  of  the  rafters  sticking  out  of  the  bricks  in 
which  they  had  been  embedded.  The  chimney  had  fallen,  and  lay 
in  one  corner  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

A  small  portion  of  the  thatch  remained  at  one  end,  which  owed  its 
preservation,  probably,  more  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  any  other 
cause  ;  at  all  events,  it  was  now  blackened,  and  scorched,  and  useless. 

Above  the  door  had  been  a  small  latticed  window.  The  iron  frame 
was  all  that  now  remained.  It  had  once  been  glazed,  biat  the  glass  was 
gone,  and  the  lead  was  molten. 

As  the  stranger  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin  he 
sighed  deeply.  ' 

"  And  is  this,"  he  said,  almost  aloud—"  and  is  this  all  that  remains 
of  the  once  happy  family  ?  Is  this,  then,  the  welcome  of  the  marj^^who 
leaves  his  country  to  protect  its  hearths  from  the  violation  of  the  meiga, 
invader  ?  Could  the  enemies  of  this  land  leave  a  more  melancholy  me- 
mento behind  them  ?  No.  But  I  am  hasty  in  my  conclusions ;  all 
may  yet  be  explained.  This  may  not  be  caused  by  the  destroying  de- 
mon, man ;  but  may  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  and  the  evil 
genius  of  our  family  may  not  have  done  this.  Great  God,  pardon  my 
uncharitableness !  I  will  learn  more,  and  should  it  be  what  I  most 
fear,  a  heavy  amount  will  I  exact  of  the  villain  who  has  done  this." 

As  he  said  this,  he  turned  away,  and  retraced  the  road  to  the  inn. 
By  this  time  some  of  the  under  servants  were  moving,  and  giving  hib 
horse  in  charge  of  one  of  them,  by  the  assistance  of  another  he  entered 
the  house,  and  seated  himself  in  a  room  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
desiring  that  he  might  have  breakfast  as  soon  as  it  could  be  got  ready. 

"  The  landlord  will  be  up  goon,  I  dare  say,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  He  don't  usually  have  visitors  so  early,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  I  have  ridden  many  miles  this  morning,  and  the 
keen  air  gives  me  a  good  appetite." 

The  man  retired,  promising  to  call  his  master  immediately,  and  left 
for  that  purpose.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  landlord  entered, 
preceded  by  a  servant  carrying  his  guest's  breakfast. 

"  Sorry  to  have  kept  your  honour  so  long;  but  it  is  jet  early,  and  1 
hope  you  will  excuse  it." 

"  Don't  name  it.  It  is  too  welcome  at  any  time,  to  quarrel  with  it 
now  1  have  it,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  been  out  in  the  air  for  some 
hours,  and  that  renders  me  rather  impatient." 

"  Were  you  ever  here  before?"  said  the  landlord,  desirous  to  say 
something. 

"  Yes,  at  daybreak;  but  nobody  being  up,  I  strolled  about,  until  I 
found  them  stirring,  and  then  came  in." 

"  Oh  !  We  have  not  much  to  show  about  that  will  interest  a 
etranger,"  remarked  the  landlord,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  ;  "  but  it  is 
a  pretty  spot,  nevertheless." 

"  You  think  as  I  do  on  that  subject,"  returned  the  traveller;  "  but 
you  have  some  ruins." 

"  Ruins,  eh  !"  said  Boniface,  in  surprise.    "  I  know  of  none," 

"  Yes,  the  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  village  that  has  been  burned." 

"  God  forgive  you,  for  jesting,  sir!  but  that  is  a  most  melancholy 
subject,  I  assure  you,  and  there  may  be  much  guilt ;  but  I  cannot  say 
much  about  it,  for  they  who  know  most  are  still  living." 
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You  excite  my  curiosity,  landlord.  Will  you  give  me  your  com 
paiiy  to  breakfast,  and  relate  this  tale  of  crime  to  me  ?  I  am  passing 
through  tlie  village  on  my  journey  further  north,  and  may  never  revisit 
this  spot,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  see  any  of  the  parties ;  but  it  would 
beguile  an  hour  or  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  do  as  you  wish." 

The  landlord  accordingly  took  a  chair,  and  drawing  near  to  the  table, 
he  ordered  some  supplementary  articles,  in  which  he  u?ually  indulged, 
and,  after  a  few  mouthfuls,  he  began  as  follows  :  

You  must  know,  sir,  that  the  cottase  you  saw  in  ruins,  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  sweetest  cottages  near  here ;  but,  sir,  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer  was  on  it,  and  it  has  fallen,  as  you  see. 

Well,  sir,  Mr.  Walter  Norton  occupied  it,  with  his  wife,  one  daughter, 
and  one  son.  They  had  a  small  independence,  and  lived  happily  and 
much  respected  ;  for,  as  far  as  his  means  went,  he  was  charitable,  and 
that  was  more  than  many  of  h-s  neighbours  were,  who  could  well  afford 
to  be  so. 

Their  lives  passed  on  snaoothly  enough ;  but  all  things  have  an  end 
and  so  had  their  tranquillity.  The  house  in  which  their  little  fortune 
had  been  invested  failed,  and  thus  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  poverty 
and  ruin.  ^       •'  i 

This  sadly  shook  Mr.  Norton,  who  instantly  repaired  to  London,  to  ! 
see  what  could  be  collected  frem  the  wreck  of  the  house  whose  failure  i 
had  thus  involved  him  in  its  ruin.  j 

Here  he  was  compelled  to  remain  for  some  time.    Anxiety,  and  the  ' 
dread  of  the  late  that  awaited  his  family,  ca«sed  him  to  commit  suicide,  i 
This  double  stroke  of  misfortune  fell  heavily  on  the  unfortunate  lady  ' 
wiiose  mind  was  actual  y  paralizei,  and  incapable  of  thought  or  action 
of  any  kmd,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  for  many  months,  and  it 
was  scarcely  hoped  that  she  would  ever  recover. 

In  this  crisis  Walter,  the  son,  who  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  ' 
was  now  compelled  to  take  the  management  of  his  mother's  affairs,  and 
succeeded  m  withdrawing  them  from  their  entanglements ;  but  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  mot>ey  was  coming  to  them,  and  even  this  could 
not  be  immediately  received  from  the  assignees  of  the  firm,  but  months 
must  intervene  ere  they  could  obtain  their  own. 

Jn  the  meantime,  Squire  Grey,  their  landlord,  who  lives  in  yonder 
white  house  opposite,  to  whom  they  were  in  arrear  of  rent,  came  and 
demanded  his  money.  He  owns  most  of  the  property  about  these  narts 
more's  the  pity.    Well,  sir,  he  saw  Miss  Cecilia' Norton,  a  young'Ldy 

accomplished  and 

amiab  e;  for  their  parents  had  bestowed  their  whole  time  and  attention 
upon  the  education  of  their  children. 

He  saw,  I  say,  sir,  that  she  was  beautiful  and  chaste,  and  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  her  with  the  damning  passion  of  desire.    He  was  informed  of 
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not  bring  himsell  to  marry  her,  for  she  was  poor,  and  this  was  the  only 
objection  he  could  find  to  his  pursuing  an  honourable  line  of  conduct. 

One  night  their  cottage  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  squire  was 
passmg,  and  conducted  thein  to  his  mansion,  where  thty  remained  for 
some  weeks.  But,  alas!  this  was  a  fatal  period,  and  she  fell  a  victijn 
to  the  squires  perfidy.  After  this  they  left,  and  hve  at  this  day  in  a 
coitage  about  five  miles  from  this. 

ch^wll/r  '^'■^  i^"«tnow  what  she  was  ;  but  is  raelan^ 

choly  and  droopmg,  like  a  lily  deprived  of  its  native  soil." 
acceiit""'  '''^  ^"^  children?"  inquired  the  traveller,  in  a  tremulous 
'« Yes,  sir,  slie  has  one,  a  boy  ;  hut  he  is  far  from  strong,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  his  mother's  whole  time  has  been  spent  in 
ears.  She  is  now  more  tranquil  than  formerly,  a.d  bears  her  misfor- 
IZIJ^^  equanin^ity,  and  endeavours  by  care  and  attention  to 
strengthen  the  mind  and  body  of  her  sou  " 

qulie?"        ^"''''^  ™^       "'^  '^''"''^^  ^^^^        '^''^^  ■" 

"  Y''es,  sir." 

"  We".  I  shall  go  near  them,  and  would  like  to  see  them  •  but  I  shall 
return  .ere.  In  the  meantime,  can  you  dispatch  a  letter  to  a  brother 
officer,  whom  I  wish  to  remain  here  wjth  me  for  a  day  or  two  '" 

"  Yes.  sir,  with  pleasure,"  replied  the  landlord,  who  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect  which  this  afforded  him. 

The  letter  was  written  and  dispatched.    The  traveller  took  another 

Ir  ^"^  the  cottage  in  which  re- 

sided Mrs.  Norton  and  her  uniortunate  daughter. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot,  and  no  other  house  was  near  it.  The  stranger 
when  he  came  to  it  dismounted,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  stake,  and  with 
mingled  emotions  he  approached  the  cottage  door 

He  entered,  and  saw  Mrs.  Norton  seated  busily  employed  in  netting. 
She  looked  up  and  gazed  earnestly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  sprang 
towards  him,  saying, —  i^""B 
"  My  son — my  son  !" 

™.,^"'^k'yin  each  others  arms,  and  it  was  thus  they  were 
found  by  Ceciha,  who  entered  soon  after.  It  was  a  painful  yet  joyful 
mee  ing^  Their  tale  was  soon  told.  It  was  as  the  landlord  relat  J  it. 
Walter  had  been  near  nine  years  abroad,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
eight  years  so  he  was  deemed  to  be  dead.  He  had  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations  ;  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  rank.  His  intention 
was  to  carry  his  sister  and  mother  to  another  clime,  and  there  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

He  returned  to  the  inn,  and  found  his  friend  waiting  for  him.  Their 
plans  were  soon  formed,  and  a  message  was  borne  to  the  squire,  who 
refused  at  first  to  meet  one  whom  he  said  was  not  his  equal  in  rank. 
But  the  soldier  soon  put  him  right,  and  threatened  him  with  such  con- 

(tfinilpn^'p«  that  lio  ,T,oo    „„.  ..,  . 


—   i^uooiuii  ui  ucsiru.    lie  was  informed  ol 

the  true  state  of  their  case,  and  it  wnnki  ho  in  th^t,   ^  ,  .     '  .  ,        '  "  ••"ictticjieu  mm  witn  such 

shortly,  if  he  would  waH     Wdl  h  woL  t  v'^^  ,        ^™  !  ''''T'''  ^^^V'         ^ompellea  either  to  marry  her  whom  he  had 

consi/e'r  of  it.  and  cail  upon  some  otherTpp'ortunity  '  her  brother  the  desired  meeting.    He  chose  the  latter 

This  he  did  often,  and  so  contrived  it  that  he  always  came  when  the 
brother  was  out  of  the  way.  He  tried  all  he  knew  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  Cecilia;  but  she  shrunk  from  the  advances  of  one  who  evi 
dently  meant  no  good.  Else  the  squire  was  a  good-looking  young  mln 
nough,  and  had  he  meant  what  was  honourable,  it  has  been  sup^p^seS 
that  the  young  lady  would  have  been  contented  to  have  accepted  him 
but  his  meaning  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  ' 

Miss  Cecilia  forbore  to  name  anything  of  this  to  her  brother,  as  he 
was  hot  in  any  matter  which  related  to  the  honour  of  his  fam  ly  but 
kept  It  a  secret  until  secrecy  was  no  longer  proper,  for  his  overture 
now  became  so  gross  and  palpable  that  she  could  net  endure  them 

Walter,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  determined  to  meet  him  '  and 
herefore,  rema  ned  at  home  when  he  called,  and  hearing  his  conVersa: 

'  id'  i  1"'"'  '^"J       ^^^^^  ^^ot  lo  L 

aisued.    He  left  Jiowcver,  threatening  vengeance.    They  were  expect- 

.ng  the  worst,  when  a  letter  came  from  the  steward,  givinrnotice  that 
I  i  distress  would  be  put  in  the  next  day.  '  b    "fe  "oiice  mat 

This  was  no  more  than  they  expected,  but  yet  it  was  a  heavy  blow 
■  cverv  fivprt  nr.  4>.ot  1.1  u-        .  iicavy  mow 


'  -  every  exertion  that  could  be  n^d^  eVeV^o"  U.e^el    J  a"  flw 

M,.?I^rwh.r  "''V'"  had  made  u; 

_  nu.d  a-s  to  what  course  to  pursue,  and  proceeded  to  a  place  wkeie 
here  was  a  recruiting  party  stationed.  He  was  a  fine,  well-bred  7ouns 
nan,  and  he  was  received  with  onen  arm^  ..r,H  u  ^  young 
Miirirpnhim  With  •  ^  ^^^^>  '^"^  ^  handsome  giatuity 
«- giren  him  With  this  money  he  paid  the  rent  when  the  steward 
■le  the  next  day,  attended  by  the  broker;  but  he  was  surprised  o 
Pl  the  money  ready  for  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  maste? 

The  squire  was  greatly  exasperated  at  his  failure,  but  comforted  him 
elf  when  he  heard  that  young  Norton  was  gone  comiortcd  him 

'  '"'frr'li'"'         T         ""^"PPy  '*'""y  ""t  entirely  re- 

from  the  persecutions  of  Squire  Grey,  who  still  haui  ed  the 
There  i«  no  doubt  but  he  loved  the  young  lady,  bu"he  couJd 

I 


Ihey  met,  and  Mr.  Grey  fell  mortally  wounded.    The  parties,  of 

between  them.  Mrs.  Norton  and  his  daughter  left  England  to  rejoin 
her  son  in  France  in  the  south  of  which  country  they  intended  to  pass 
he  remainder  o  their  days;  for  here  Walter  had  formed  a  connexion 
that  ended  in  a  happy  marriage. 

trannniZ'^^r'^  sister  were  present  at  this  happy  event,  and  lived  in 
hpTv^  i  f  t^'T-,  »^ver  entirely  recovered  from  the 

heavy  misfortunes  she  had  sutfered.  -  She  could  not  help  contrasting  her 
AtTl^''^  of  her  brother's,  and  deplored  in  sec'ret  her  unhappy 
fate.    At  length  her  child  died,  and  from  that  hour  she  sank  rapidly, 
TfT  "vn  '"IT  ^"  ^  buiL  by  th 

would  ha  '  ?  t  .  '"'^'^  ''''  "'^     ""^  the  betrayer, 

would  have  tasted  of  the  cup  of  life  and  happiness. 

Not  so  bad  as  EXPECTED.-In  the  melodrama  of  the  "  Caravan,"  a 
S'lT    t>        '  ^  '^"^  ^  character.    Dignum,  the  singer, 

was  also  in  the  sanie  piece.  One  evening  the  latter  went  up  to  Sheridan 
and,  with  a  grave  face,  informed  him  that  he  had  some  bad  news  to  re- 
late. Sheridan  eagerly  inquired  what  it  was  ;  ttr  which  Dignum  an- 
swered, that  he  felt  himself  so  hoarse  as  to  be  unable  to  get  through  the 
songs.  Sheridan,  .seizing  him  by  the  hand,  rejoined,  "  My  friend  vou 
have  relieved  my  mind  of  a  weight;  I  thought  the  dog  had 'been 
tciKcn  iiJ. 

Tnr^  Russian  and  his  HoRSE.-The  Russian  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
to  strike  the  animal  over  which  he  has  power.  His  horse  is  seldor^ 
propelled  by  any  other  influence  than  a  few  cheering  and  encouragli^ 
sounds  and  if  this  increases  not  his  pace,  he  does  not,  heated  with 
savage  fury,  dissect  the  beast  with  a  scourge,  beat  out  an  eye,  or  tear  ou 
us  tongue.  The  Russian  proverb  is,  "  It  i.s  not  the  horse  but  the  oats 
that  carry  you."  As  long  as  the  horse  will  eat  he  feeds  him  and  h L 
appearance  generally  honours  the  humanity  of  the  master 
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LLOYD^S  PENNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


RAV  ENSWORTH  ; 

OK,  THk  SOLDIER'S  DAUGHTER. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 

.Teanuetle's  parcel  was  packed  up,  and  all  her  anxiety  Was  how  to 
leave  the  shop  without  attracting  the  marquis's  notice.  His  attention 
vfaa  at  the  moment  she  was  on  the  point  of  rising  from  her  seat  called 
off  by  one  of  his  lady  companions,  and  when  he  could  again  turn  his 
head  to  look  at  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  so  interested  him,  he  found 
she  had  left  the  shop,  and  he  felt  more  disappointment  than  he  would 
have  imagined  so  trifling  an  occurrence  would  have  caused. 

Ravensworth  sauntered  towards  the  shopwoman  who  had  been  wait- 
ing on  Jeannette,  and  inquired  in  a  low  careless  tone,  if  she  knew  the 
ladies  she  had  been  attending  to  ?  But  he  was  again  doomed  to  dlsa,p- 
pointment ;  for  the  girl  replied,  they  were  perfect  strangers  ;  she  had 
never  seen  them  before  to  her  knowledge. 

After  thii  unsatisfactory  intelligence,  Ravensworth  rejoined  his  fair 
companions,  and  soon  after  escorted  them  home.  But  both  ladies  no- 
ticed he  was  less  talkative  than  usual,  and  wondered  why  it  was  so. 
The  truth  was,  the  beaming  eyes  and  rosy  blush  of  the  beautiful  stranger 
haunted  his  imagination,  and  cast  the  charms  of  both  his  present  com- 
panions completely  in  the  shade. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  did  he  brood  over  the  beauties  he  had 
caught  such  a  transient  glimpse  of;  but  after  that  time,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fair  girl  became  fainter  and  fainter.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  she  was  thought  of  as  we  think  of  a  pleasant  dream. 

JIow  dilierent  were  the  feelings  of  Florence  to  those  of  the  gay  mar- 
quis. A  thousand  times  a  day  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison — for  we 
can  call  it  nothing  else — did  she  recall  ["he  form  and  features  of  Ravens- 
-.vorth.  She  would  linger  with  all  the  fervour  of  romance  on  the  remem- 
brance of  th-^  expression  of  his  brilliant  speaking  eyes,  and  the  playful, 
good  hunaoured  smile  that  hovered  around  his  bandsoine  mouth ;  she 
would  recall  the  glance  he  had  bestowed  on  her.  Even  novice  as  she 
was,  she  felt  that  it  was  one  of  admiration.  Anxiously  did  she  now 
listen  when  she  knew  he  was  in  the  house  for  the  sound  of  his  voice — 
a  voice  that  was  never  forgotten  by  her;  she  never  knew  what  envy 
was  until  she  heard  it,  and  now  that  passion  assailed  her  eve)}'  titne 
she  heard  a  servant  announce  the  marquis's  name.  At  that  time,  and 
no  other,  was  Lady  Arnold  an  object  of  envy. 

Poor  Florence  knew  not,  thought  not,  how  wi-ong  she  was  acting, 
how  much  misery  she  might  be  hoarding  up  for  herself  in  thus  foster- 
ing a  passion  for  one  who  it  was  very  likely  she  might  never  meet 
again  ;  and  if  she  did,  even  if  her  love  was  returned,  their  station  in 
life  was  so  very  different.  He,  the  courted,  the  caressed,  the  high-born 
marquis,  heir  to  a  dukedom ;  she,  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  the  now  lowly  dependant  of  the  wile  of  a  barohet ;  the 
disparity  of  their  stations  was  too  great  to  suppose  that  her  love  would 
lead  to  anything  but  misery.  But  Florence  thought  not  of  this ;  she 
loved  for  the  first  time,  and  when  was  first  love  tlioughtful  ?  Bhe  had 
110  friend,  no  one  to  whom  she  could  impart  her  feelings,  no  on'w  to  ad- 
■  vise  and  direct  her,  no  one  to  love.  She  had  heard  the  praises  of  the 
marquis  repeated,  till,  unknown  to  herself,  ehe  loved  him.  She  had 
seen  him  for  a  moment,  and  that  moment  had  sealed  her  destiny. 

Shut  up  for  hours  in  a  room  by  herself,  with  nothing  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  the  dangerous  subject,  they  were  directed  entirely  to 
him.  This  was  the  state  of  her  ladings  at  the  time  Lady  Arnold  or- 
dered her  to  prepare  for  a  journey  to  Woodlands, 

Then  did  her  thoughts  flow  in  a  different  channel ;  she  thought  of  her 
cliildhoocf,  of  her  beloved  protectress,  and  accused  herself  of  in  gratitude' 
in  so  long  making  her  but  a  secondary  object  in  her  affections  ;  and 
then  did  the  veins  in  her  fair  brow  swell  almost  to  bursting  as  she 
thougrit  of  visiting  her  late  happy  home  as  a  menial.  At  that  time  she 
Mould  determine  to  throw  off  the  yoke  Lady  Arnold  had  imposed  on 
her.  Then  would  her  destitute  situation  flash  across  her  mind,  and 
she  ftlt  she  must  indeed  submit. 

Her  ladyship  kt  first  resolved  not  to  take  Florence  with  her  at  all,  as 
h«r  superior  beauty  made  her,  J>ady  Arnold,  dread,  her  by  any  accident 
being  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  marquis ;  as  her  ladyship  had  taken 
especial  care  that  not  one  of  the  dashing  belles  she  had  invited  to  ac- 
company her  to  Woodlands  should  outrival  her  in  personal  appearance, 
it  would  be  ten  times  more  mortifying  for  a  dependant  to  do  so ;  but 
Florence  was  so  hatidy  at  the  toilet,  and  made  up  such  divine  head- 
dresses, that  she  knew  not  how  to  do  without  her.  She  would  venture 
to  take  her,  and  forbid  her  leaving  the  house,  and  she  knew  the  girl  to 
1)6  too  mucli  of  a  fool  to  disobey  her. 

Thus  Lady  Arnold  reasoned  with  herself  before  she  gave  her  orders  to 
Horence  about  the  preparation  for  her  journey. 

Tlie  day  airivcd  that  they  were  to  stait  for  Woodlands.    Lady  Ar- 


nold, as  we  before  said,  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  in  the  higl.est 
spirits  imaginable,  as  she  hoged  when  n6:it  ^gaiW  she  returned  to  town 
it  would  he  as  the  bride  of  the  Marquis  of  Ravensworth— the  futuic 
Duchess  of.  MoiitaUbih.  She  smiled  in  contempt  as  slie  glanced  at  the 
pale,  spiritless  Flotence  Dudley,  and  felt  chsl'gltiiied  tb  think  she  ever 
felt  any  aijprehension  on  her  account. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  their  destination.  Poor  Florence 
looked  eagerly  for  some  familiar  face  to  welcome  her,  b'ut  met  not  one  ; 
every  setvanthad  been  changed,  and  as  she  was  cotiducted  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Jeannette  to  the  iiltle  roohi  that  had  been  prepared  for  her,  she 
found  that  not  only  the  domestics,  but  every  article  of  furniture  had 
been  chauged  also.  Nothing  seemed  familiar,  all  cold  and  cheerless  as 
its  haughty  mistress. 

Florence,  as  s'oo'n  as  she  was  alone,  'thtew  h'etself  oh  her  coiltch,  and 
gave  way  to  a  violent  passion  of  tears,  and  day  pcepbd  in  the  eastern 
horizon  ere  she  cl6sed  her  eyes  in  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
"  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand." 
On  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  Lady  Arnold  at  Woodland'^,  did 
the  expected  guests  make  their  appearance.  Nothing  now  was  heard 
but  merriment  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  the  other ;  no,  we 
should  except  the  detached  wing,  which  our  heroine  was  an  occupant 
of.  It  was  a  dull,  desolate  part  of  the  house,  that  Miss  Arnold  had 
used  as  lumber  rooms  ;  they  were  furnished  as  the  sleeping  and  sitting- 
rooms  of  the  two  attendants  of  Lady  Arnold.  Florence  had  askecl 
leave  to  visit  the  different  friends  sl-ie  had  in  ttie  village ;  but  this  was 
denied  her,  at  the  same  time  her  ladyship  informed  her,  while  she 
retoained  at  Woodlands,  she  must  coiifine  herself  to  the  house,  or  eh;e 
give  up  Lady  Arnold's  protection.  '  The  lady  then  walked  from  the 
room  without  stopping  to  hear  the  indignant  reply  that  rose  to  the  lips 
of  her  attendant  Jeannette,  who  Avas  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  heard 
the  unjust  and  heartless  command  Avitli  even  more  indignation  than 
Florence  herself. 

"  I  have  neither  head  nor  heart  if  you  shall  He  imprisoned  in  this 
way,"  she  exclaimed,  after  she  had  given  vent  to  hfer  anger  in  pretty 
strong  terms.  "  You  are  an  early  riser.  Miss  Dudley, and  Lady  Arnold' 
a  late  one,  and  so  are  all  her  party ;  you  must  take  advantage  of  that 
circumstance,  and  take  a  two  hours'  walk  before  any  of  them  are  up  of 
a  morning.  I  know  the  way  you  can  leave  the  park  without  my  hate- 
ful lady  being  any  the  wise^r." 

"  And,  if  discovered,  lose  the  friendship  of  Lady  Arnold,"  returned 
Florence,  mouinfully. 

"  It  is  as  well  lost  as  retained,"  said  Jeannette;  "  such  iViendship  is, 
indeed,  worthless  as  she  professes  for  you.  T  have  not  the  least  fear' 
of  her  discovering  your  walk,  if  we  manage  it  ptopeily;  but  even  if 
she  should,  surely  you  must  have  many  frien^ls  in  this  village  who, 
Avould  receive  you  under  their  protection  with  pl'eiisure." 

Florence  shook  her  head  as  she  said, — 

"  Miss  Arnold  led  a  very  secluded  life;  she  held  no  intercours^e' 
with  any  of  the  gentry  around  Woodljmd^i  whiitever ;  she  was  known 
to  no  one  but  tlie  poor  and  lowly,  the  recipieints  of  her  bounty.  1  have 
many  frue  friewds  in  that  class,  who  would  gladly  share  their  last 
morsel  with  me,  but  I  will  not  become  a  burden  to  any  oiie.  As  an 
attendant  on  Lady  Arnold,  I  earn  what  1  receive ;  much  as  I  long  to 
visit  places  and  persons  that  are  dear  and  familiar  to  me,  I  will  not  risk 
the  losing  of  her  ladyship's  protection  to  do  so." 

"  There  will  be  no  risk—  there  shall  be  none,"  returned  the  good- 
hearted  domestic.  "  Her  ladyship  hfever  rises  till  nine,  thte  very  earliest, 
and  some  of  her  guests  lay  in  bed  till  the  middle  of  the  day ;  j;ou  can 
leave  the  house  by  the  stairs  that  lead  from  this  apartrtient  direct  ixito 
the  dullest  part  of  the  garden — a  part  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
stepping  a  foot  into,  not  even  the  gardener.  There  is  a  gate  thkt  is 
very  near  that  leads  into  one  of  the  pleasantest  laiies  ever  I  saw.  You 
inay  walk  there  entirely  unob^cived,  as  I  know  my  lady  nor  any  of 
friends  would  ever  think  of  walking  there." 

In  this  strain  did  Jeannette  try  to  persuade  her  fair  companion 
take  what  was  certainly  necessary  exercise  ;\)at  for  that  day  and  several 
following  she  was  unsuccessful;  but  at  length  Florence  yielded — the 
persuasion  of  Jeannette,  backed  by  her  own  inclination,  overcame  tier 
}  resolution  of  not  disobeying  the  unfeeling  order  of  Lady  Arnold. 
I     For  the  first  few  mornings  she  could  not  enjoy  the  stolen  privile'lfc; 

for  fear  she  should  by  any  means  be  discovered ;  she  particuhtrly 
1  avoided  any  place  where  she  was  likely  to  be  seen  by  any  of  the  pea- 
!  sants,  and  hurried  home  long  before  Lady  Arnold  rose  from  her  coUCh  ' 
I  but  gradually  she  became  bolder;   she  would  venture  further,  dht 
would  return  to  the  house  but  a  short  time  before  she  was  siimttioned 
to  attend. her  ladyship's  toilet. 

She  was  one  day  seated  alone  at  her  needle,  when  the  door  of  hei 
room  was  pushed  suddenly  open,  and  a  huge  Newfoxindland  dog  poky^ 


itLovu's  pmnt  wkekly  mibcellanit. 


I 

Tishead  lito  tfi'e  room,  «iid  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  enter 
or  not 
was 

a  survey  of  the  ditferent  articles  of  furniture,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Florence,  and  hegan  licking  her  hand,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
showing  many  demonstrations  of  friendship. 

"  You  are  a  beautiful  creatnre,"  said  Florence,  as  she  caressed  him. 
*•  Who  do  you  belong  to?" 

She  turned  round  A  handsome  collar  that  encircled  his  shaggy  neck  as 
she  spoke,  and  the  name  of  Frederick  Ravensvrorth  met  her  eye. 

"  Ravensv,  orth ! '  she  fnnrmTired,  as  she  redoubled  her  caresses. 
"  You  are  happy,  as  everything  must  he  that  belongs  to  him." 

She  read  his  name  again  and  asfain,  until  her  eyes  ached  •^ith  SO 
doing  ;  presently  a  low  whistle  vras  heard  at  some  distance  ;  the  dog 
instantly  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  br  unded  from  the  room  as  unceremoni- 
ously as  he  had  entered  it.  Every  day  aft-er  this  did  Master  Carlo  make 
his  appearance  in  the  sitting-room  of  hfs  new  acquaintance,  much  to 


he  spoke  to  her,  and  aa  many  times  did  she  pray  mentally  that  he  wouk 
jt,  but,  encouraged  by  the  gentle  voice  of  its  beaufiful  inmate,  who  j  leave  her,  and  yet  had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  iwHicted  a  severe 
particularly  partial  to  dogs,  he  decided  on  the  former.  After  taking  pang  then  slie  had  felt  for  some  time. 

They  had,  without  being  aware  of  it,  been  gradually  ascending  an 
eminence ;  they  had  now  reached  the  top  ;  when  they  did  so,  the  mar- 
quis paused,  and  made  another  eflbrt  with  his  silent  companion.  iHe 
drew  her  attention  to  the  landscape  below  ;  he  pointed  out  the  dilierent 
beauties  around  him,  and  spoke  of  them  with  an  entliusiasm  that  none 
but  a  lover  of  nature  can  feel.  Florence  was  an  ardent  one  ;  she  was 
no  longer  silent  ;  she  joined  with  him  in  the  praises  of  the  sylvan  scene 
that  presented  itself  on  every  side,  she  even  so  far  forgot  her  cause  for 
emotion  in  her  almost  adoration  of  every  spat  round  Woodlands,  that 
she  pointed  out  many  beauties  to  the  marquis  that  v,'si.ild  have  been 
passed  unobserved  by  him.  Nor  did  she  forget  her  childhood's  happy 
home,  her  much-loved  Woodlands,  which  was  placed  discernible  amongst 
the  trees,  which  shaded  without  concealing  it,"  she  spoke  of  it  with  rap 
tul-e,  the  shrubbery,  the  gardens,  the  laws,  the  park — every  spot  as  her 


the  surprise  of  Jeaonette,  whd  wondered  how  the  favourite  dog  of  the  !  eye  rested  on  them,  she  spoke  of  with  the  most  enthusiastic  jegard, 
marquis  had  found  his  way  to  the  room,  and  woiild  often  laughingly  \  The  recollection  of  Miss  Arnold  and  her  own  friendless  state,  flaslilng 
Avisli  his  master  would  follow  him,  as  he  v.ould  then  see  Miss  Dudley,  |  across  her  mind,  caused  her  suddenly  to  cease  speaking,  and  she  re- 
.and  after  that  she  would  not  give  Lady  Arnold  a  faithing  for  her  |  roained  for  a  few  seconds,  motionless,  her  noble  companion  gazing  on 
chance.  her  with  the  most  intense  admiration  ;  he  felt  confident  they  had  met 

before,  though  when,  or  where,  or  how,  he  could  not  call  to  mind.  He- 
was  sure  it  was  not  at  Woodlands  ;  he  could  not  so  soon  have  forgotten 
so  beautiful  a  face  as  her's  :  yet  the  conduct  of  his  dog  asto7iished  liiru, 


Florence  at  such  times  Avould  blushin^y  feproVe  hef,  trough  the 
tone  the  reproof  was  uttered  in,  and  the  blifsfi  that  ever  accompanied 
it,  proved  the  subject  was  not  an  unpleasant  one.    Jeannette  was  often 

surprised  at  the  emotion  fliat  was  betrayed  by  Florence  &t  the  mention  |  for  Carlo  had  quite  deserted  his  master  for  Florence.  When  she  walked 
of  the  marquis's  name :  there  was  certainly  a  mj  stery  about  it  she  could   he  walked  by  her  side,  and  when  she  stood  still  Carlo  did  the  same; 


iiot  fathom  ;  and  her  excessive  fondness  for  the  dog,  there  was  some- 
thuig  in  that,  too,  that  Jeannette  puzzled  herself  terribly  about,  but  all 
to  no  purpose. 

About  a  month  after  Lady  Arnold  had  taken  up  her  residence  at 
Woodlands,  our  Iteroine  was  taking  her  accustomed  walk  one  morn- 
ing ;  she  had  reached  the  middle  of  a  shad}',  unfrequented  lane, 
when  a  strange  noise  assai  ed  her  ears,  and  before  she  couR  look 
round  to  see  from  v^-hence  it  proceeded,  her  canine  friend.  Carlo, 
spruhg  towards  her.  Such  was  the  suddenness  of  his  appearance,  and 
tbe  violence  of  his  caresses,  that  she  recoiled  from  him  witli  affright. 

"  Carlo,  Carlo — here  boy,  here — dowft  sir,"  exclaimed  a  voice  that 
vibrated  on  the  heart  of  Florence,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ravensworth  sprang  from  tTie  hedge.  "  Down,  Carlo,  down,"  he 
again  repeated  ;  "  do  not  be  alarmed,  madam,"  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  pale,  agitated  girl ;  "  hg  will  not  harm  you  :  he  is  very  gentle  ;  it 
i8  merely  play.    I  never  saw  him  so  farailfar  with  a  strahger  before." 

The  marquis  again  whistled  to  the  dcg,  but  Carlo  was  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  his  maste- ;  he  still  kept  by  the  side  of  Florence,  who  was  so 
agitated,  she  was  forced  to  hold  by  a  tree  for  support.  Ravensworth 
seeing  this,  and  believing  the  dog  caused  it,  raised  a  stick  he  held  in 
his  hand,  with  the  intention  of  striking  him.  Florence  forgot  her  agi- 
tation in  her  desire  to  protect  hpr  favourite. 

"  Do  not  beat  him,"  she  cried,  as  she  threw'  one  arm'  around  the  dog, 
and  raised  the  other  to  Ava'-d  of  the  blow. 

Th©  silvery  softne-s  of  her  voice,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  that 
were  raised  imploiingly  to  those  of  the  marquis,  caused  him  instantly 
to  lower  his  arm  ;  he  threw  tbe  stick  away  from  him. 

"  It  is  seldom  I  strike  him,"  returned  Ravensworth,  as  he  placed  his 
har.d  on  the  collar  of  the  dog,  and  drew  him  gently  away.  "  I  never 
knew  him  before  to  f.^rsake  mc  for  any  one  else,  but  even  If  he  had  not 
obtained  80  fair  a  pleidcr,  he  well  deserves  forgiveness." 

Florence  now  slightly  curtsayed,  and  resumed  her  walk,  \ut  it  was  not 
Ravensworth's  intention  to  so  soon  part  with  the  fair  being  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  met.  fle  walked  down  the  iane  by  her  side,  atid  tried  by 
every  means  in  Ins  power  to  draw  her  into  cdnvci'sation  ;  but  of  no 
avail, — a  mono-yllable  every  nox  and  then  wds  all  he  could  obtain,  and 
that  was  uttered  in  the  lowest,  coldest  tone. 

Frederick  Ravensworth,  who  had  oftener  been  the  wooed  then  the 
wooer,  was  provoked  at' the  coldness  of  his  coitipariion,  and  resolved  to 
leave  her,  and  allow  her  to  finish  her  walk  alone  ;  but  the  face  of  Florence 
was  by  accident  at  ihat  moment  turned  towards  him,  and  it  was  of  so 
rare,  fo  exquisite  a  beauty,  that  caused  the  resolution  of  the  marquis 
instantly  to  vanish.  He  again  attempted  to  lure  her  into  something 
like  conversation,  but  with  no  success,  and  he  concluded  she  was  the 
most  scornful  female  he  had  ever  spoken  to.  How  mistaken  he  v,as  in 
supposing  that  scorn  had  anything  to  do  with  lier  pr'esent  feelings  ;  he 
knew  not  the  wild  turhnltuous  throbbing  of  a  lieart  that  had  long  been 
aT]  his  own.  She  dare  not  trust  )>er  voice  to  answefhim  ;  her  agitation 
^me  time  would  not  permit  her  ;  every  word  he  uttered  surtk  from 
oar  to  her  heart;  it  seemed  as  though  she  were  in  a  drearti  ;  that 
'nsworlh,  the  admired — the  courted  Ravensworth,  walked  by  her 
spoke  to  her  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  even  s»eemed  anxious 
f.ar  the  voice  of  so  insignificant  a  being  as  herself.  A  thousand 
UuiCi  did  she  reproach  herself  for  rfot  being  able  to  answer  him  when 


once,  wheii  she  was  thrown  oil'  her  guard  by  a  sudden  spring  of  her  fa 
vourite,  she  had  utte.ed  his  name  in  a  manner  that  appeared  as  though 
it  were  familiar  to  her.  There  was  something  so  mysterious  in  her  ap- 
pearance altogether, — at  least  so  thought  Frederick  Ravensworth.  Meet- 
ing her  so  early  in  the  morning  aloue  in  sach  a  dull  unfrequented  place, 
he  at  first  had  supposed  her  by  her  dress  to  be  the  daughter  of  some 
neighbouring  farmer,  but  when  he  heard  her  speak,  heard  the  purity, 
the  beauty  of  her  language,  he  felt  convinced  she  had  moved  in  a  higher 
circle  than  that  of  a  farmer's.  He  still  stood  musing  about  her,  wlien 
she  turned  as  though  to  leate  her  companion,  when  he  spoke,  and  diew 
her  attention  towards  him. 

"  You  admire  Woodlands  greatly,"  he  exclaimed,  hardly  knowing 
what  subject  to  speak  of. 

"  Admire  it !"  she  said,  as  she  turned  her  eyes,  which  now  glistened 
<vith  tears,  towards  the  mansion;  "admire  it!  that  is  indeed  a  cold 
word,  when  applied  to  my  feelinjjs  regarding  Woodlands.  I  love  it — 
venerate  it — there  is  not  one  spot  of  ground,  one  blade  of  grass,  that  is 
not  as  dear  to  me  as  lifi  itself." 

Mdie  than  ever  did  the  marquis  long  to  inquire  who  she  was;  where 
she  lived  he  was  determined  to  find  out  by  some  means  or  another.  She 
was  now  on  the  point  of  descending  the  hill ;  the  marquis  begged  to  be 
allowed  fo  assist  her.  Florence  felt  it  v>'ould  look  like  afiectation  to  re- 
fuse, though  she  trembled  so  violently  as  she  placed  her  hand  in  hie, 
that  he  anxiously  inquired  if  she  Avas  not  well.  She  answered,  she  was 
quite  well ;  and  to  account  for  her  trembling,  she  complained  of  fatigue. 
The  village  clock  now  chimed  the  three  quarters  past  eight,  the  time 
she  was  usually  at  home. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  quickly  the  time  has 
passed.    I  had  no  idea  it  Avas  so  late." 

She  hastily  disengaged  her  hand,  and  quickened  her  pace  as  she 
spoke. 

"  But  why  fn  such  haste  ?"  cried  Ravensworth,  who  still  kept  by  her 
side  ;  "  the  day  is  but  young  yet ;  an  half  hour  can  make  but  little  dif- 
rence." 

"  Perhaps  not  to  you,  my  lord,"  she  returned  ;  "  but  t<0ae  it  will 
raak^  a  great  deal  of  difference." 

"  My  lord  !"  he  repeated  ;  "  you  know  me,  then.  I  knew^,  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  you,  we  had  met  before ;  but  where,  or  under  AAhat  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  call  to  mind." 

"  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence,"  said  Flofence,  as  a  smile  ef  gratifi- 
cation played  round  her  beautiful  Hps  for  a  moment  as  the  marquis  ex- 
pressed hia  remembrance  of  her  after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  transient  a 
glance  lie  had  obtained  of  her. 

"  It  is  rude  to  contradict  a  lady,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  "  methinks  at 
present  I  could  do  ss)  willingly.  But  tell  me,  my  sweet  friend,  where  1 
hove  had  tlie  happiness  of  meeting  you  before  1  Not  at  Woodlands  '." 
Florence  shfiok  her  head.  "  In  London  I"  he  continued  :  she  was  si- 
lent; and  he  coiicliuled  il  was  so,  though  then  he  could  not  imagine 
where. 

They  ha^l  now  reached  the  aveuue  that  led  to  Woodlands  ;  Florence 
would  have  given  Avorlds  for  Ravensworth  to  leave  her,  as  she  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  his  knoAving  her  to  be  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of 
Lady  Arnold,  as  he  would  be  well  assured  she  was  nothing  else.  At  he 
had  never  been  introduced  to  her,  and  there  was  no  vanity  ui  the  sup 
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position  that  he  might  mention  meeting  such  a  person  as  herself,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  know  where  they  had  met  before  ;  and  if  he  did,  she 
would  not  only  lose  Lady  Arnold's  protection,  but  the  kind-hearted  girl 
Avho  was  privy  to  her  rambles,  would  also  lose  her  situation,  as  her  lady- 
ship would  know  that  she  could  not  leave  the  house  of  a  morning  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Jeannette, — there  was  no  resource  but  to  ask  his 
lordship  to  keep  her  secret :  she  hesitated  about  doing  so  t'll  _she  had 
reached  Woodlands. 

"  I  am  at  home,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  a  small  iron  gate, 
that  never  was  opened  or  closed  but  by  herself. 

"  At  home,"  repeated  the  marquis,  in  astonishment. 

"  Even  so,"  she  replied,  as  she  forced  a  smile.  "  But  I  have  a  favour 
t-o  ask  of  your  lordship." 

"  Ask  rae  a  thousand,  and  I  will  grant  them,"  he  said,  warmly,  as  he 
attempted  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  now  I  fear  to  ask  one  from  you,"  she  smilingly  returned, 
"  for  you  know,  my  lord,  those  that  promise  much  generally  perform 
the  least." 

"  It  shall  not  be  so  in  my  case,"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  for  ask 
me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  so." 

Florence  pushed  the  gate  open,  and  entered  the  park,  as  she  said, — 

"  It  is  merely  this,  that  you  will  not  mention  to  any  one  having  seen 
such  a  person  as  myself." 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  returned,  "if  it  is  not  your  wish  that  I  should 
do  so,"  and  he  was  following  her  into  the  park. 

"  Her  ladyship's  guests  seldom  enter  by  this  gate,"  said  Florence,  in 
a  hesitating  voice. 

"  Nor  will  I,"  said  Ravensworth  ;  "  but  why  this  mj'stery  ?" 

"  There  is  not  much  mystery,"  returned  Florence,  "  that  Lady  Ar- 
nold's guests  do  not  enter  by  a  gate  that  leads  to  a  wilderness  only; 
but  T  will  now  wish  your  lordship  good  morning." 

Ravensworth  extended  his  hand  towards  her,  she  blushed  as  she 
placed  her  own  fair  one  in  it,  which  he  respectfully  pressed  for  a  mo- 
ment within  his,  and  then  released  it.  She  again  curtseyed  to  him,  and 
then  bounded  across  the  park,  towards  the  wing  where  her  apartments 
were  situated;  when  she  reached  them  she  found  Jeannette  in  the 
greatest  anxiety  concerning  her  stopping  beyond  her  time,  as  she  ex- 
pected Lady  Arnold's  bell  to  ring  every  minute,  and  as  it  was  Florence's 
duty  to  attend  to  it  of  a  morning,  she  knew  not  what  excuse  to  make  if 
she  ^id  not  return  in  time ;  but,  fortunately,  it  had  not  rung  yet,  and 
so  they  should  escape  detection.  She  concluded  by  inquiring  how  it 
was,  she,  Florence,  had  remained  out  so  long.  Florence  murmured 
soinething  about  the  time  passing  unheeded,  a  confused,  but  truthful 
excuse  ;  and,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  unheeded  by  her.  She 
went  through  her  duties  in  the  usual  manner  ;  but  it  was  mechanically. 
It  is  doubtful,  if  any  one  had  asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  if  she 
could  have  answered  them,  so  much  were  her  thoughts  engrossed  by 
her  companion  of  the  morning 

That  day  was  the  happiest  she  had  known  since  the  death  of  her  pro- 
tectress ;  a  new  existence  seemed  to  have  opened  to  her  view,  though 
why  or  wherefore  she  knew  not.  It  was  not  likely  the  marquis  would 
think  anything  more  of  her,  yet  her  heart  told  her  he  would  not  quite 
forget  her.  He  had  not  done  so,  even  when  he  only  saw  her  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  and  what  benefit  would  it  be  to  her  if  he  even  did  remem- 
ber her  ?  and  her  spirits  would  sink  as  she  thought  of  the  difference  of 
tlieir  stations  in  life. 

"  If  he  had  been  a  poor  man,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  as  a  rosy 
blush  mantled  on  her  neck  and  face  at  the  thought,  "  I  might  have 
been  happy ;  as  it  is  I  have  no  hope, — I  can  have  none." 

Thus  passed  the  day  with  poor  Florence;  night  came,  and  she  retired 
to  rest,  feverish  and  unhappy ;  and  yet  she  soon  slept  as  calm  and  tran- 
quil as  an  infant,  and  her  dreams  were  those  of  happiness  and  bliss  : 
the  form  of  Ravensworth  was  ever  before  her  eyes.  The  morning  found 
her  refreshed  and  cheerful ;  she  would  not  venture  out  for  fear  of 
meeting  the  marquis,  as  something  seemed  to  assure  her  he  would  he 
near  their  yesterday's  walk.  She  felt  she  would  be  acting  wrong  to 
me3t  him  again  if  she  could  avoid  it;  she  remained  seated  at  her  em- 
broidery frame,  near  the  window,  all  tlie  morning ;  the  latter  part  of  it 
she  observed  a  shadow  to  fall  on  her  work  from  the  garden  below,  and 
she  naturally  looked  towards  the  window  to  see  what  had  caused  it,  and 
she  instantly  perceived  the  Marquis  of  Ravensworth  leaning  against  a 
tree  opposite  her  window.  He  raised  his  hat  as  their  eyes  met,  but 
again  quickly  replaced  it  on  its  rich  glossy  bed  of  curls,  as  a  voice,  at  no 
great  distance,  pronounced  his  name  ;  he  bowed  respectfully  to  Florence, 
and  then  darted  off  amidst  the  trees. 

She,  with  a  heart  that  beat  audibly  within  her  bosom,  resumed  her 
work.  The  marquis  had  by  some  means  discovered  in  what  p«rt  of  the 
building  lier  place  of  abode  was  situated,  though  how  he  had  done  so 
she  could  not  imagine,  as  she  placed  too  much  confidence  in  him  to  be- 
lieve he  had  broken  his  promise  to  her;  and  if  he  had  not  done  £o,  he 
could  not  make  inquiries  concerning  her.    She  tried  to  think  it  was 


accident  that  had  brought  him  to  the  wilderness,  as  that  part  of  the 
grounds  was  justly  termed  ;  he  was,  except  Jeannette,  the  first  persoB 
she  had  seen  there  since  Lady  Arnold  had  become  its  possessor.  Thai 
day  pa&sed  with  Florence  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  one, 
The  following  one  was  the  natal  day  of  Lady  Arnold ;  her  ladyship  had 
then  completed  her  twenty-second  year.  Anxious  to  appear  as  ami- 
able and  generous  as  possible  with  some  of  her  guests,  she  had 
ordered  the  doors  of  Woodlands  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  lei 
them  be  of  what  station  they  would.  Tickets  had  been  issued  to  all  the 
gentry  round  Woodlands,  to  invite  them  to  the  splendid  ball  and  suppei 
she  intended  giving  that  day.  The  day  was  spent  in  all  sorts  of  gaiety 
and  festivity  ;  bands  of  music  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds,  which  at  night  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  party  coloured 
lamps. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


CONTENTMENT. 

SUGGESTED  BY  READING    A  TRACT  ENJOINING  THE  POOR  TO  BE 
CONTENT  AND  THANKFUL  FOR  ALL  THINGS  ! 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  rich  man  to  prate  ' 

Of  content  and  such  things  to  the  poor, 
But  deprive  him  of  riches,  his  lands,  and  estate, 

He  would  preach  of  contentrhent  no  more. 

The  lordling  who  revels  in  luxuries  may, 

Of  sweet  peace,  and  serenity,  boast; 
Let  the  case  be  reversed,  and  I'll  venture  to  say  ' 

He'd  the  difference  find — to  his  cost. 

Were  he  forced  to  "  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  i 

Labour  hard  for  a  scanty  support ;  ; 

Compell'd  beneath  poverty's  pressure  to  bow,  j 
Would  he  be  so  thankful — for  naught  ? 

If  his  paunch  be  well  lined,  pray  what  can  he  know  ' 

Or  care — for  the  matter  of  that —  ^ 

Of  the  pangs  of  starvation,  want,  sickness,  and  woe,  '. 
When  he  tells  us—"  Be  thankful  for  that !" 

Be  thankful,  Sir  Cantwell — and  tell  us  for  why  ;  ! 

Poor  wretches  who  wander  about,  . 

Weak,  homeless,  asd  hungry,  on  dunghills  to  die,  , 

Have  cause  to  be  thankful — no  doubt !  ' 

Should  such  a  one,  goaded  by  hunger,  to  steal  .  j 

A  poor  penny  loaf  but  presume,  j 

You'd  teach  him  contentment  upon  the  treadwheel,  < 

Resignation  in  solitude's  gloom.  ^ 

Should  the  African  bow  'neath  the  lash  of  the  whip,  ■ 

Applied  by  a  barbarous  hand,  * 

Instead  of  a  curse,  drop  a  prayer  from  his  lip. 

And  brimfull  of  thankfulness  stand  ?  ! 

Should  the  victim  of  Poor  Laws — poor,  helpless,  or  old, 

When  his  wife  and  dear  children  are  rent 
From  his  arms  and  for  ever — should  he  then  be  told 

To  be  grateful,  and  cry,  "  I'm  content  ?" 

'Tis  in  nature  to  groan  'neath  the  burden  we  bear. 

More  or  less  we  our  grief  must  give  vent ; 
We  might  as  well  try  to  grow  fat  upon  air, 

As  our  bellies  to  fill  with  content. 

Let  its  advocates  lighten  our  load — for  they  can 

Remove  each  just  cause  of  complaint ; 
Let  the  rich  to  the  poor  do  as  man  should  to  man. 

Give  us  cause — then  we  will  be  content.  ■ 

J.  R. 


Ba.iazet. — Bajazet  after  his  capture,  observing  his  conqueror  to 
laugh  at  him,  said,  "  Do  not  laugh  at  my  misfortunes,  Tamerlane;  it 
is  God  that  has  subdued  me,  not  you.  He  is  able  so  reverse  our  situa- 
tions, and  undo  to-morrow  what  he  has  decreed  to  day."  Tamerlane, 
assuming  a  more  serious  countenance,  replied,  "1  did  not  laugh  with 
any  design  of  exulting  over  you,  but  from  a  sudden  impression  of  the 
low  estimation  in  which  thrones  and  kingdoms  must  be  held  in  Heaven, 
since  royalty  has  been  bestowed  on  such  a  blink-eyed  man  as  yeu  arc, 
and  such  a  limping  one  as  myself." 

Idleness  travels  very  leisurely,  and  poverty  soon  overtakes  her. 
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LOVE; 
OR,    THE    THREAD    OF  DESTINY. 

A   DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HE  REJECTION. 


■  "This  is  a  snare  laid 
What  is  to  become  of 


lest  I  should 


Harriet  Hearnshaw  advanced  a  step  or  two  to  meet  her  mother 
when  the  latter  left  Scalvoni  a  little  behind,  in  order  that  she  might 
make  some  communication  with  -which  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere. 

"  My  dear,"  began  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  Charles." 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Hargrove,  stepping  forward,, and  rather  anticipat- 
ing some  complaint  against  Scalvoni  than  otherwise. 

"  Well,  Charles,  here's  Mr.  Squabholhj  has  been  kind  enough  to  say 
that  he'll'get  you  a  new  situation,  better  than  the  one  you  have  lost." 

"  He  get  me  a  situation  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  why  not  ?  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  him,  indeed, 
and  so  ought  you  to  be." 

"  If,"  said  Charles,  "  this  kindness  was  seemly  offered,  I—  But  I 
will  hear  what  he  has  to  say  himself.  Mr.  Scalvoni,  my  aunt  tells  me 
you  proffer  me  a  situation  ;  God  knows  I  am  in  urgent  want  of  one. 
As  you  are  a  man,  I  charge  you  to  deal  honestly  with  me— merit  at 
least  my  thanks,  by  telling  me  you  have  some'  secret  motive  in  your 
conduct,  or  that  you  are  really  seemly  actuated  by  a  wish  to  serve  the 
unfortunate."  ^  ^' 

"  This  is  a  poor  way  of  recompensing  one  for  an  act  of  kindness,' 
•aid  Scalvoni.  "  I  can  get  you  a  situation,  young  man,  and  one  of 
value." 

"  And  pay  the  rent  too,"  put  in  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  and  make  me 
comfortable,  and  " 

"  Peace  !"  cried  Scalvoni ;  "  peace,  I  say !  The  situation  is  as  1 
■ay,  a  good  one;  besides  a  residence  abroad  wi'l  " 

"Abroad!"  choed  Charles. 

"  Abroad  !"  said  Harriet,  faintly. 

"Yes,"  added  Scalvoni,  "abroad;  in  an  English  colony,  though. 
The  situation  is  a  good  one.    You  cannot  surely  hesitate." 

"Abroad!"  repeated  Hargrove,  despondingly.  "  Harriet,  did  you 
bear — abroad  ?" 

"Ves;  but  what  matters,  Charles;  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
that  would  bring.  Tell  me  what  would  you  do  with  your  salary  ?  You 
are  an  orphan." 

"  The  support  of  you  and  your  mother  is  my  early  sacred  obligation 
and  great  care." 

"Then,  Charles,  hear  my  remedy; — accept  the  situation  abroad,  and 
•we'll  go  with  you." 

"  Gracious  Providence  !"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw. 
"  D  n  !"  muttered  Scalvoni 

Charles  looked  amazed,  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  with  a  prolonged 
trurepet  like  blow  of  her  nose,  added, — 

"  No,  we  can't  go, — oh,  dear,  no.    You  know  we  can't,  Mr.  Belgoni." 

"Madam,"  cried  Scalvoni,  "d— n  it,  will  you  never  know  my 
name?  For  once  in  your  stupid  existence  make  an  effort,  and  say 
Seal — vo — ni." 

"  Skullbovy,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw. 

"  Hark  ye,  sir,"  said  Charles,  addressing  Scalveni,  "  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  this  offer  than  meets  the  eye." 

"  There  is,"  said  Har.  iet.  "  Charles,  reject  it.  Mother— mother,  let 
ua  know  all ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven  do  not  let  your  judgment  and 
your  natural  affections  be  stultified  by  this  man.  Why  is  it  that  both 
you  and  he  start  at  the  proposal  for  us  to  accompany  Charles  abroad? 
You  know  he  is  our  only  friend  in  this  world." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  began  weeping  plentifully. 

"Alas!  alas!"  she  cried,  "what  am  I  do?  There's  no  one  at  all 
connected  with  us  but  the  Peaboddeys  and  the  Grouts  ;  neither  of  them 
will  help  us.    What's  to  become  ol  us,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

"Humph!"  said  Scalvoni;  "the  ravens  led  Elijah  in  the  wilderness, 
you  know." 

"Ah,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "but  London 
bakers  and  butchers  are  more  like  ravens  in  general,  and  keep  all  they 
have  got.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  being  fed,  unless  I've  got  the  money." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !"  said  Scalvoni ;  "  this  from  you,  madam  ?    Oh  !  oh  !" 

"  Why  you  know,"  added  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  that  you  said  " 

"  Madam,  is  this  the  way  you  keep  faith  with  me  ?  Come,  Mr. 
Hargrove,  we  will  go  and  talk  over  this  matter  together.  I  do  not  see 
My  objection  to  your  being  accompanied  by  your  aunt  and  cousin— 
?Uen  you  have  money  to  pay  their  passage  " 

"  C«in  (  not  rals^  It  ]" 


-or  sentiment — or  ro- 


word 


"  Hold  no  communication  with 


"  Impossible." 

"  Reject  the  appointment,  then,"  said  Harriet, 
for  our  destruction.  Do  not  leave  us,  Charles, 
us  if  you          We  are  otherwise  friendless  quite." 

"  I  never  will  leave  you.    Hear  me,  Mr.  Scalvoni  ; 
wrong  you  by  my  suspicions,  I  thank  you  for  your  offer,  which  I  cannot 
accept  " 

"  Madman !" 

"Mad  or  sane,  I  have  resolved  that  I  will  not  separate  myself  from 
Harjriet  Hearnshaw." 

"  Nor  I  from  him,"  said  Harriet. 

"  Gracious  goodness,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "what  do  I  hear— 
what  do  I  hear  ?" 

"  You  hear  this,  aunt,"  said  Charles,  "that  t  love  Harriet,  and  that 
I  hope  to  make  her  my  happy  wife." 

"  Eugh  !"  said  Scalvoni,  "  and  live  upon  air- 
mance  ?    All  fattening  foods,  very." 

"Or  nothing,"  sighed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw.  "Oh,  Harriet!  Harriet! 
how  could  you  be  so  imprudent  ?  Where's  the  rent  to  come  trom,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Ladies,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a  very 
good  morning.    When  we  meet  again  I  hope  we  shall  be  more  unani- 
mous in  our  sentiments.    Harriet  Hearnshaw,  I  would  say 
you." 

"  Go  not  near  him,"  cried  Charles 
him." 

"  Nay,  what  needs  this  extreme  fastidiouf  ness  ?"  added  Scalvoni,  in 
the  calmest  manner  imaginable.    "  You  are  here,  valiant  sir,  and  are  a 
younger,  stronger  man  than  I  am.    Were  I,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
whisper,  to  bite  her  ear  off,  I  could  not  well  escape  your  vengeance.  1 
am  in  possession  of  a  secret,  too,  which  it  is  of  the  iitmost  importance 
Harriet  should  know,  a  secret  which  will  have  its  influence  upon  her 
future  life  !"  . 
"  A  secret!"  exclaimed  the  mother ;  "  Lord,  what  is  it? 
"  Will  you  hear  it,  Miss  Hearnshaw?"  said  Scalvoni. 
"  No,  no,  I  hold  no  dialogue  with  you— no." 

"Well,  then,  at  the  risk  of  the  anger  of  this  young  g.mtleman,  even, 
I  here  proclaim  it.  Sooner  or  later,  Harriet  Hearnshaw,  T  will  bring 
you  to  my  feet." 

"Villain— vain  boaster  !"  cried  Hargrove. 

"  You  shall  appeal  to  me  with  sighs  and  tears,"  continued  the  ruffian, 
"  you  shall  implore  mercy— yes,  with  all  your  pride,  all  your  beauty,  I 
shall  ."^ee  you  at  ray  feet."  _ 

Harriet  shuddered,  for  there  was  an  awful  malignancy  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  Scalvoni,  which  irresistibly  impressed  her  with  a  feeling 
that  he  tpoke  from  a  conviction  that  he  possessed  some  terrible  power 
over  her  and  her  future  fortunes  and  destinies.  « 
"Shame  on  you,"  she  cried,  "to  threaten;  you  have  no  power  but 

such  as  sruilt  can  give  you  " 

"I  have;  I  have  a  power  shall  make  you  tremble,  unless,  unless, 

Harriet  " 

"  Unless  what  ?" 

"  You  become  my  wife.  Eugh!  how  charming  you  look  !  I  would 
rather  possess  you— sweet  creature  as  you  are— by  persuasion,  than  by 
fraud  or  force."  , 

In  an  instant,  Charles  Hargrove  laid  hold  of  Scalvoni  by  the  collar, 
but,  in  so  doing,  he  by  no  means  calculated  upon  the  ttrergih  of  his 
adversary,  nor  the  skill  he  had  in  making  that  strength  fuily  eftective. 
In  another  moment,  Charles  lay  half-stunned,  upon  the  flat  of  his  back, 
and  then  Scalvoni,  placing  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  walked  away  as 
coolly  and  composedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened  at  all  to  disturb  his 
equanimity,  or  the  even  and  natural  current  of  events.  Before  the 
young  man  could  at  all  recover,  his  opponent  was  gone  Harriet  had 
screamed  when  she  saw  the  fall  of  Charles,  for  she  thought,  at  the 
moment,  that  Scalvoni  must  have  done  him  some  deadly  injury. 

"Charles!  Charles!"  she  cried,  frantically,  "  are  you  hurt ?  are  you 

''^"  No,"  said  Charles,  scrambling  to  his  feet,  and  looking  rather  con- 
fused ;"  that  fellow  is  a  good  wresllcr." 

"  And  what's  to  become  of  us  all  now  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hearnshaw  ; 
"  it  seems  to  m.e  we  are  worse  off  than  ever." 

"No  matter,  we  are  not  worse  off,"  said  Harriet;  "indeed,  I  think 
we  aie  better  off,  for  two  hypocrites  have  been  completely  unmasked. 
There  is  the  reverend  and  pious  Mr.  Fligsnuck,  you  have  found  to  be  a 
mere  designing  adventurer." 

"  I  doubt  that,"  sighed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw ; 
and  can  utter  moving  discourses.    We  must  not  judge  of  saints  elect 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  life." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  infatuation?"  cried  Charles;  "  why,  aunt,  the 
fellow  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  looked  about  as  saintly  ao  a  drunken 
i;nou.fitfb;\nk," 


he's  a  wonderful  man. 
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"  Well,  well,  never  mind  \m ;  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what's  to 

beceme  of  us !" 

For  a  few  days,"  said  Charles,  placing  in  her  liand  the  small  sum 
that  had  been  enclosed  in  the  letter  of  dismissal  from  his  employer, 
"  this  will  protect  ug  from  absolute  want,  and,  before  then,  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  finding  some  employment." 
"  I  hope  yon  may." 

"Now,  aunt,  you  are  desponding,  and  say  that  in  a  tone  as  if  you 
would  add,  don't  you  wish  yen  may  get  it.  But  who  knows  what  good 
fortune  may  be  in  store  for  us?" 

"  Alas!  nobody,"  siglied  Mrs.  Hearnshaw. 
Harriet,"  said  the  sanguine  young  man,  "  do  you  be  in  better 
spirits.  Hope  for  the  best,  and  do  not  allow  the  worst  to  add  to  its 
real  terrors  those  of  anticipation.  London  is  a  large  place,  and  there 
must  be  pltnty  of  employment  for  v/illing  hands.  I  shall  return  about 
two;  till  then,  farewell! — God  bless  you  !" 

"Farewell,  Charles!" 

"But,"  interposed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "you  don't  really  mean  to  say 
you  have  either  of  you  any  idea  of  getting  married  ! — oh,  dear!" 

"  Yes,  Ave  do,"  sa^d  Charles;  "and  your  satiction,  so  freely  and  so 
delightfully  given,  makes  me  very  happy,  indeed.    Adieu ! — adieu  !" 

"  My  sanction  ? — why  I  " 

"Farewell,  till  two  o'clock.    Tliank  you,  aunt,  thank  you." 

"  But  " 

'•  Adieu — adieu !" 

"Was  there  ever  such  impudence?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw; 
"you  bha'n't  be  married,  Harriet;  I  have  no  idea  of  young  girls  mar- 
rying. It  wasn't  so  in  my  lime.  Children  then  didn't  tlilnk  of  hus- 
bands !  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  times  are  sadly  changed.  You  ought  to 
be  in  a  nursery,  only  we  havn't  got  one.  To  think  of  marrying! — I'm 
fjuite  horrified,  Harriet." 

"  Yes,  marama  !" 

"  Come  in,  you  hussey !  Why,  I  never  thouught  of  marrying  till  I 
■was  six-and-twenty;  but  infants  nov/  look  out  for  husbands,  and  we 
shall  hear,  some  day,  of  babys  committing  bigamy  !" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CONi"ERENCE. 

In  one  of  tliose  singular  offices,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  adjoining 
a  yard  and  warehouses,  which  had  for  the  last  fifty  years  appeared  as  if 
crumbling  to  dust,  sat  the  merchant  Leighton. 

The  place  itself  was  quite  a  curiosity  ;  it  stood  close  to  the  river ; 
but  the  bank  was  steep,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  worn  away  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  the  bank  was  confined  or  shored  up  with  ship  timber 
that  had  withstood  many  a  tempest. 

The  oflTices  themselves  were  not  far  back  fronx  the  river,  it  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  bricks  and  timber,  and  would  remind  you  of  an  old 
garment  that  had  been  so  often  patched  and  repaired,  that  you  knew  not 
which  was  the  original  of  it. 

Odd  pieces  of  timber  shored  up  one  side,  while  straight  and  curved 
pieces  might  be  traced,  being  now  conponept  parts  of  some  sea  favourite, 
condemned,  and  turned  to  account  this  way.  Indeed,  the  wlvolp  place 
bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  from  a  mass  of  wrecks  of 
noble  vessels  that  had  suffered  extremity  on  the  salt  waters. 

The  place  had  a  lonesome  and  blackened  look;  a  dingy  figure-head 
appeared  on  either  side  ot  the  entrance,  and  supported  tlie  wooden  steps 
that  led  to  the  little  house. 

Old  timber  lay  about,  and  iron-work,  and  even  huge  stones,  while  a 
moveable  crane  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  ;  timbers,  planks, 
and  masts,  lay  piled  up  against  the  sides,  giving  a  desolate  appearance 
to  the  place,  for  they  appeared  as  though  they  had  been  saved  from  i 
some  wreck,  and  tlien  washed  ashoie. 

In  fact  so  dingy  and  strange  a  place  could  only  be  paralleled  by  others 
which  are  in  the  same  locality.  From  long  impuiiity  the  inhabitants 
think  them  secure,  but  pa.-.shig  strangers  tremble  to  look  at  them. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  dinginess  and  all  the  decay,  all  the  dirt, 
the  pitch,  the  rottenness  of  that  place,  more  money  came  into  it  and 
went  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  would  have  sufllced  to  pur- 
chase half  a  dozen  German  principalities.  Tliore,  as  we  have  said,  sat 
Robert  Leighton,  the  now  wealthy,  vejy  wealthy  merchant;  for 
although,  as  he  had  himself  stated,  his  credit  but  a  short  time  since  was 
in  a  tottering  condition;  by  the  arts  and  frauds,  of  Scalvoni  he  had  be 
come  once  again  rich,  and  ranked  among  the  most  respectable  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London. 

Prom  the  conversation  which  we  have  already  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  between  Leighton  and  his  coadjutor  Scalvoni,  the  reader  will 
have  obtained  some  idf-a  of  the  merchant'u  character.  lie  w;>.s  one  of 
those  m«»n  who  content  ihemst-iveB  with  condemning  loudly  a  course  of 
conduct,  and  thun  pursuiuK  if.  He  had  the  judgment  to  see  wrong,  but 
t)ot  tfif  lunrHl  couiagf  or  (irniiiHss  lu  M-',ist  it.    Hence,  he  had  fallen  hit 


by  bit  as  it  were,  into  the  plana  of  Scalvoni,  laying  up  for  himself  such| 
a  store  of  bitterness,  that  by  the  time  his  mind  was  free  from  the  terror' 
which  the  entanglement  of  his  affairs  had  put  him  in,  he  acquired  a{ 
much  greater  amount  of  vmeasiness  and  torture  from  a  reflection  on  the  I 
means  which  had  been  emp  oyed  to  p/ocuce  what  at  one  time  had  ap-l 
peared  to  him  so  very  satisfactory  a  result.  i 

A  series  of  the  most  compli.;ated  and  daring  forgeries  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  placed  the  nearly  ruii;ed  merchant  on  his  feet  again;  but' 
when  that  was  the  case,  he  felt  like  one  who  had  been  suddenly  raised 
to  a  giddy  elevation,  long  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition,  and  then  sickened 
at  the  height  he  had  gained,  and  the  means  he  had  used  in  its  acqiiisi- 
tiou.  He  was  positively  terrified.  Every  visiter  filled  him  with  alarm, 
every  chance  tap  at  the  ofifice-door  was  a  terror  to  his  conscience,  and 
he  trerubled  so  when  he  opened  his  letters  of  a  morning  that  it  was  many 
minutes  before  he  could  read  one. 

He  was,  as  we  have  stated  already,  rather  advanced  in  years,  but  his 
anxieties  and  apprehensions  had  made  him  look  much  older  than  hei 
really  was.  His  form  began  to  be  bent,  his  brow  corrugated  with 
wrinkles,  and  from  mere  apprehension  he  had  become  restless  and  i 
uneasy  in  all  his  movements.  ; 

It  was  the  morning  after  Scalvoni's  interview  with  the  Hearnsliaws  i 
j  that  Leighton  was  then  iu  his  dingy  office,  as  usual  unable  to  do  any- 1 
thing,  or  to  think  of  anything  but  his  own  fears. 

For  some  moments  he  would  git  down,  and  turn  hastily  over  the 
leaves  of  a  ledger  ;  then  he  would  rise,  and  pace  the  narrow  confines  of 
what  to  him  was  worse  than  any  prison-house.  Then  he  would  stt' 
down  ggain  with  a  deep  sigh,  while  occasionally  he  would  bewail  liis ' 
unhappiness. 

"  What  will  become  of  me?"  he  would  say.  "  Oh,  what  will  become! 
of  me  ?  I  am  as  one  with  a  storm  above  his  head — a  storm  which  he] 
knows  must  burst  over  him,  and  he  knows  not  the  moment  when  he' 
may  be  exposed  to  all  its  headlong  fury.  Oh,  that  I  had  resisted  the 
insinuationi  and  advice  of  Scalvoni  from  the  first.  Oh,  that  I  had  toid'. 
him  that  I  preferred  being  the  ruined  merchant  to  the  successful  and; 
wealthy  villain.  There  must  come  a  disclosure.  Immense  sums  will; 
ultimately  be  called  for,  v.hich  have  been  raised  on  fictitio'i.s  securities,  ■ 
and  then  what  will  become  of  me — what  will  become  of  me  ?" 

He  wrung  his  hands  and  groaned  audibly — then  there  came  a  low  ■ 
I  tap  at  his  door,  and  with  a  scream  of  alarm  he  sprung  to  his  feet. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried  ;  "lam  not  here — I — hush — hush.  Come — in; 
— come  in."  ' 

A  clerk  put  in  his  head.  S 

"  If  yon  please,  sir,  Snicks  and  Metcalfe  have  sent  their  account.  ! 

"  Yes,  yes,  take  it— all's  light — you  can  take  it.  Pay  it  over  to  the; 
bankers  to  day."  '; 

"  Yes,  sir."  ; 

The  door  was  shut  again,  and  Leighton  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  'i 

"  It — it  was  nothing  after  all,"  he  murmured.  "  I  am  the  fool  of; 
every  little  circumstance.  I  must  get  the  better  of  this,  or  it  will  kill 
me.    What  a  state  my  cerves  are  in — horrible  !  horrible  !" 

"  Old  Bobbey  is  going  mad  and  no  mistake,"  moralized  the  clerk, 
when  he  had  shut  the  door ;  "  what  a  go.  I  suppose  it  all  comes  of 
having  too  much  business.  Well,  if  he  goes  mad,  Scalvoni  won't. 
D — n  him,  he's  always  got  an  eye  to  the  main  chance." 

"  Once  more  alone,"  soliloquised  Leighton.  "  Let  me  try  to  think — 
what  can  I  d6  ?  Scalvoni  says  the  only  documents  that  could  bring  me 
to  the  gallows — yes,  thotc  were  his  very  words — he  speaks  plainly—' 
the  only  documents  that  could  bring  me  to  the  gallows  are  in  the  hands 
of  Goldsmid  Lyons,  the  rich  Jew — a  Jew — well — well.  Some  day  he 
will  find  out  that  he  holds  a  bundle  of  forgeries,  and  then  he  consults 
an  attorney,  and  then  they  go  to  a  police-office,  and  then  I  am  sent  for 
— remanded  —  re  remanded  —  committed  —  tried —  ftnind  guilty,  and 
then — why  then,  T  ana  hung — hung,  ol  course,  and  the  newspapers  full 
of  my  last  words,  and  last  moments — horrible — horrible.  And  as  for 
Scalvoni — why — why  he  will  find  some  means  of  escape — I  should  not 
wonder — 1  have  no  letters  of  his  when  I  thaught  I  had  so  manj' — no 
evidence  to  touch  him  when  I  thought  I  could  hang  him,  if  he  were  to 
prove  treacherous.  Alas !  a'as  1  I  am  no  equal  to  ihat  man  in  knavery,  i 
To  be  hung  by  the  neck — like  a  dog — I,  Robert  Leighton,  the  rich  mer- 
chant—  my  warehouses  groaning  with  goods — my  ships  in  all  quatters 
of  the  globe — ihousands  upon  thousands  now  at  my  disposal — to  be 
hung — hung — horror  !  horror  !  Now,  if,  unknown  to  Bcilvoni,  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on  any  large  sum  and  run  away — I — I  might  get  away  j 
surely — surely  I  might,  an  i  leave  him  to  " 

"  No,"  said  Scalvoni,  who  had  gently  stolen  into  the  room  ;  "  no,  I 
Leighton,  I  have  provided  against  that.    You  could  not  do  it,  and  I 
will  tell  you  wliy." 

The  merchant  was  so  drcari fully  aL-inned  at  fh»»  sudden  appe;irancii  of 
Scalvoni,  that  he  became  for  some  minutes  absofutely  .''iieechlfes,  art* 
his  whole  frame  was  paralysed  ;  he  rould  da  nothing';  hut  glrue  in  tM 
©ther'u  face  with  iin  »'xpresslon  of  ilisiuay  ol  ilvo  most  ft-arfal  t  iiarscter, 
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aile  his  pale  lips  quivered  witt  emotion  aiid  vaiii  attempts  to  siiy 
methlng. 

"  You  canuot,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,"  added  Scalvoni ;  "  although 
■St,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  intimate  to  you  how  very  imprudei-itial  it  is 

yoa  to  leave  your  room-door  unlocked  while  you  amuse  yeurself  with 
few  reflections  of  yout  improved  circumstaaces,  and  the  pleasures  of 
se  future." 

«•  Pleasures !"  gasped  Leigliton. 
•'  Ay,  p'easures." 

"  Good  God,  Scalvoni !    How  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Through  the  door.    Did  you  conceive  by  the  window 

"  No,  no — 0!)ly  you  terrified  me." 

•  ^  0  doubt.    Ycu  terrify  yourself  so  it  is  small  wonder  that  you  are 
trrified  by  others.    But  I  will  tell  you  why  you  cannot  escape." 
^0,  no — let  it  rest,  I  did  not  mean  it,  Scalvo  ii.    Do  you  think— 
—I  would  attempt  to  leave  you  ?" 

Scalvoni  laughed,  and  ieaning  his  elbows  on  the  table  with  his  face 
'ithin  six  inches  of  the  merchant's,  he  said, — 
"  The  reason  you  cannot  escape  consists  in  this.    Any  European 


^'  You  are  enthusiastic,  but  'tis  no  business  of  .oime— I  will  do  as 
vQu  desire,  but  don't  do  harm  to  the— the  young  man-.—fche  lover. 

"  Harm— pshaw  !  He  is  not  worth  doing  liarm,to.  You  shall  do  it 
for  me,  Leighton." 

"■  I— 1  "  ,  r 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  have  lied  for  me— sworn  falsely  for  me— 
forged  for  me.  Why,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  now,  can  you  not  do  a 
little  murder  for  me?" 

Robert  Leighton  groaned  and  wrung  his  hands  m  anguish,  whiie 
Scalvoni  coolly  walked  away  whistling  a  tune  heedlesa  of  'his  victi-n's 
agony. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  LADY  OF  VAVASCOUU,  ^ 

AND    THE    HUNCHBACK  PRINCE. 
The  wine  now  flowed  freely  in  the  hall  of  the  Baron  Vavasrour  ;  the 
instrels  chanted  their  most  lively  strain,  and  the  healths  of  the  ladies 
of  the  knights  present  had  been  drank  with  enthusiasm,  when  th;^ 


overn.Tiient  woiild  give  you  up  on  the  application  of  the  authorities  .w.-t,        y   ,   ,  ^         ,  ^-^^cv,  ,,vr;val 

In  fact,  any  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  America  !  seneschal  entered  the  stately  hall,  and  announced  a  fresh  airival.^ 
do  so.  But  I  have  made  a  provision  against  your  finding  refuge 
.  ill  that  haunt  of  thieves  and  vagabonds.  Among  our  nice  little  i 
irgtries  are  American  securities,  or  what  are  familiarly  called  such,  so  , 
ou  see  you  can't  go  there.  They  would  rather  hang  you  than  loae  a  j 
oUar  by  you ;  and  rather  than  not  gain  a  dollar  by  you,  although  you  j 
aight  deserve  hanging,  they  would  protect  you.  But  always,  reiaem-  | 
ter,  America  is  no  place  of  refuge  for  you." 

No  more — no  more.    Say  no  more,  Scalvoni.    It  was  but  a  foolish 
)ajsing  thought.    Have  you  seen  Goldsmid  Lyons  to-day  ?" 
No.    Ah,  now  I  think  on't,  I  did." 
How — how  did  he  look  1" 
HungFy  and  savage." 
Indeed  1" 

Yes — as  usual — I  often  laugh  to  think  what  a  twinge  it  will  give 
t  J  lind  out  he  holds  eighty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  forged 


ihn  t  . 
)»per." 

"  You — laugh  ?" 

"  i'es,  to  be  sure — why  not?" 

"  Good  God,  Scalvoni,  I  think  I  shall  never  laugh  again — never — 
aever." 

"  Employ  somebody  to  tickle  you  to  get  you  into  the  habit.  Why, 
.low,  you  can  but  be  huBg — that's  all." 
"  All  ?" 

"  Yes— all.    But  to  business.    I  want  you  to  adveitise  for  a  clerk." 
"  Advertise  for  a  clerk — why  we  have  no  money." 
"  Never  mind.    You  must  advertise  for  a  clerk,  and  among  the  ap- 
plicants, I  daresay,  you  will  find  one  Charles  Hargrove." 
"  Well  ?" 

"  You  must  take  hi-a.    I  will  then  think  further  what  is  to  be  done 
with  hira." 
"  Who  is  he 

"  A  suitor— an  accepted  one,  too,  for  the  hand  of  Harriet  Hearn- 
»hlaw.    I  have  been  rejected — no  matter— everybody  can't  succeed." 
"  Indeed  I     Do  the  Hearnshaws  still  reside  where  they  did  ?" 

I 


"  yea,  near  your  property.    They  won't  be  there  long  though, 
have  my  designs  you  knew,  but  they  are  not  clearly  arranged  yet.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  mind  you  send  an  advertisement  for  a  olerk  to 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  Leighton." 
"  If  it  will  oblige  you." 
"  Nonsense,  I  say  do  it." 

"  Scalvoni,  are  there  no  other  reasons  but  the  beauty  of  this  gitl  that 
tempt  you  to  make  so  vigofous  an  attack  upon  her  ?" 
"  Vti,  there  are  other  reasons." 

"  I  thought  so.  Well,  well,  I  will  advertise  as  you  wish.  The  name 
i*  Charles  Hargrove  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  when  he  comes,  mind  you  speak  of  me  just  as  a  subor- 
dinate person  in  your  employment.  I  will  not  assume  my  character 
•f  partner  yet.  You  may  ape'»k  slightly  of  me,  if  you  please.  I  wish 
him  to  hurt  no  objection  to  coming  into  your  service,  on  my  account, 
yoM  see." 

"  I  understand." 

"  'Tls  wfll.  You  may  heap  what  benefits  then  you  please  for  a  Httle 
while  upon  the  Hearnshaw  family  ;  but,  upon  my  word  to  tliat  effiriit, 
you  Tnusl  »top  at  onc<?.  By  then  this  young  man  will  be  disposed  of. 
I  want  a  clear  stage  for  my  operations.  They  say  hunger  will  taiQO  a 
tiger — why  may  it  not  have  a  siiHilar  eiFect  upon  a  young  maid?  — 
Etifjh  I" 

"  U  filie  leally  hO  beautiful !" 

"  Lovely — a  very  phrenix  of  pejf.ction  You  n^^ver  saw  licr  like — 
;  yon  nrver  will,  Robert  Leighton  ' 


The  guest  comes  at  a  late  hour,"  said  the  owner  of  the  castle  ; 
"know  you  whom  it  is  ?" 

"  The  Knight  St.  Cuthbert,"  replied  the  seneschal,  bending  low. 
"  His  tidings  ?" 
"  I  know  not,  my  lord." 

"Then  bid  him  enter  ;  he  is  ever  right  welcome  to  our  halls. 
The  seneschal  departed,  and  immediately  St.  Cuthbert,  clad  in  mail, 
entered  ;  his  sword  and  iron-shod  heels  clanking  along  the  marble  floor. 

"  What  news,  sir  knight,"  demanded  Vavascour,  "that  you  ride  so 
late?" 

"  But  sorry  news,  my  lord." 

"  The  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  half  the  cure,"  jocularly  returned 
the  baron  ;  "  let  us  then  hear  your  woeful  tidings." 

"  It  is,  that  our  estates  are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  unless  we  make 
head  against  the  common  enemy." 

"And  why  so?"  .  „ 

"  We  have  been  denounced  as  traitors  by  the  parasite  De  Wilton  ;  he 
overheard  our  converse  at  the  tournament  of  Ashby." 
"Ah!" 

"'Tis  true,  my  lord." 

"  There  is  but  one  mode  of  safety,  to  avenge  the  monarch  s  wrath, 
replied  St.  Cuthbert. 

"  And  what  is  that?"  ,  ^  , 

"  The  prince  has  ever  loved  your  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary ;  wed  her 
to  him ;  he  is  asixious  for  the  match ;  the  honour  and  safety  of  your 
j  house  depends  upon  this  alliance,  and  by  this  means  alqiie  you  avert 
!  the  danger." 

"  But  for  ysurself  ?"  ,    m,  .  , 

"  My  relationship  to  your  lordship  will  screen  me  ;  if  not  I  will  battle 
to  the  last  and  meet  a  soldier's  grave." 

"  V/ell  said,"  returned  the  baron  ;  "  now  pledge  us  in  a  bumper. 
The  wine  cups  were  again  replenished,  and  quaffed  to  the  health  of 
Vavascour  and  St.  Cuthbert,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  farmev 
sought  the  chamber  of  his  daughter. 

"Mary,"  said  the  baron,  as  he  entered,  "  know  ye  the  kiught  St. 
Cuthbert  has  arrived  ?" 

"  I  heard  it  but  now,  dear  father  ?" 

"  He  brings  with  him  but  doleful  tidings,"  said  the  baron.  • 
"Indeed!" 

"  Which  it  is  in  your  power  to  avert." 

"  In  what  way  can  I  serve  the  interest  of  my  honoured  father  ?  re- 


plied the  gentle  Mary.  ,  .  , 

"  The  Prince  Ruperto,  you  are  aware,  is  prepossessed  m  favour  of 

you." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  father." 

"You  must  listen  then  to  the  overtures  of  his  love,  for  I  would  have 
you  wed  him." 

"  Dear  father,  I  cannot."  ^ 

"  The  interest  and  stability  of  our  house  demands  if,  for  our  schemes 
have  been  made  known  to  the  king,  and  he  has  sworn  to  revenge  hira- 
self." 

"Merciful  Heaven!  and  is  there  no  way  left  to  avert  the  danger 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  your  only  child  ?" 

"  The  prince  is  brave,"  resumed  the  baron. 
"  But  not  handsome,  father." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  wLat  has  that  to  do  with  a  parent's  inlert'sl  1" 
"  My  heart  is  already  engaged,  my  lord,"  said  itfary,  "  and  it  would 

l,ecorae  me  ill  to  wed  the  man  I  do  not  love." 

"  hut  you  .soon  would  ;  his  deformity  would  boqu  bicorne  f;»niiliai 

to  you." 
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'  consider  well  before 


"  The  monster!" 

"  Is  nevertheless  royal,"  rejoined  the  baron. 
"But  I  wed  him  not." 

"  Thou  art  disobedient,  Mary,"  said  the  baron  ; 
you  erccite  my  wrath." 

"  Dear  father !"  cried  the  lovely  girl,.  "  can  no  means  be  found  to 
avert  the  king's  displeasure  ?" 

"By  warfare;  but  I  have  not  the  means;  I  could  not  hold  out  a 
week  ;  you  know  my  wishes,  I  shall  expect  you  to  obey;  I  shall  write 
to  the  prince  that  you  are  favourable  to  his  suit." 

As  the  baron  said  this,  he  left  the  chamber,  while  the  Lady  Mary 
shed  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  dismal  fate  that  threatened  her,  and  casting 
herself  upon  her  knees,  she  prayed  it  might  be  averted  from  her. 

"  You  have  seen  your  daughter,  nay  lord,"  said  St.  Cuthbert,  as  the 
baron  entered  the  hall  where  they  were  still  carousing. 

"  I  have  " 

"  She  consents,  of  course." 

"  By  the  saints  !  it's  no  such  thing,"  returned  the  baron. 
"  What !  disobedient !" 

"  Although  a  lovely  girl,"  resumed  the  baron,  "  she  has  her  sex's 
failing,  obstinacy  in  the  wrong." 

"It  m.ust  be  conquered,"  returned  tlie  baron,  "  or  I  am  no  longer 
master  of  these  halls  ;  but,"  continued  he,  in  a  milder  tone,  "  she  said 
fche  loved  another  ;  know  you  aught  of  liim,  good  Cuthbert  ?" 

"  I  do  not,  my  lord." 

"'Tis  strange;  I'll  give  a  thousand  marks  for  the  head  of  him  that 
has  wooed  my  child  without  my  knowledge  ;  know  ye  of  him,  my 
friends?"  continued  the  baron,  turning  to  the  guests. 

All  were  silent. 

"  Ho!  seneschal !  whom  have  ye  seen  with  the  Lady  Mary,  lately?" 
"  No  one,  my  lord." 

"  Make  inquiries  amongst  the  domestics  ;  and,  mark  me,  if  I  am  de- 
reived  in  aught,  whoever  it  may  be,  his  head  ill  sits  upon  his  shoulders." 

The  seneschal  retired  to  obey  his  lord's  commands,  while  the  waiting 
woman  of  the  Lady  Mary  underwent  a  strict,  but  useless  examination 
before  the  baron. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Walter  de  Lisle  !"  suggested  one  of  the  company. 

"  Or  Philip  the  Bold,"  rejoined  another. 

"Both  have  returned  from  the  wars  in  Palestine,"  suggested  a  third. 

"  Or  perhaps  the  lady  has  disposed  of  her  heart  without  the  gallant 
being  cognizant  of  it,"  rejoined  St.  Cuthbert. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  added  the  baron,  as  a  darlc  cloud  seemed  to  roll 
from  his  brow  ;  "  but  I  shall  insist  upon  her  union  with  the  prince." 

"  'Tis  well,  my  lord." 

"Here,  then,  Cuthbert,"  continued  the  baron,  "is  a  letter  to  him 
containing  my  approval  of  his  suit;  see  you  that  it  is  safely  delivered." 
"  I  will,  my  lord." 

"  AHdthat  too  before  he  returns  to  court,  and  is  biased  by  his  father's 
indignation." 

"  Right  glad  am  I  my  lord  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  message;  I  will 
spare  neither  flesh  nor  spur  to  meet  him  on  the  road  from  Ashby." 

"Good,  St.  Cuthbert;  you  then  are  off  to-night  ?' 

"lam!  to  horse!  to  horse!"  cried  the  knight,  and  directly  his 
charger  was  heai*  to  tramp  the  castle  yard,  as  it  was  led  out  by  the 
grooms. 

"  Tlien  fare  ye  well,  my  lords  and  gentles." 

"  God  speed  you !"  was  returned  by  all,  and  the  knight  left  the 
presence. 

In  another  ftiinute  he  was  in  his  saddle,  and  the  tramp  and  neighing 
of  his  steed  was  heard  as  he  crossed  the  drawbrid-e  and  gained  the  plain. 

The  revelry  in  the  hall  of  Vavascour  continued  till  a  late  hour,  when 
the  guests  retired  to  their  chambers,  and  on  the  following  morning  left 
the  castle. 

As  he  had  intended,  St.  Cuthbert  met  the  prince  and  presented  to 
him  the  baron's  epistle. 

"And  so,  sir  knight,"  said  the  humpbacked  prince,  "  the  daughter 
of  Vavascour  row  would  be  Qur  bride." 

"Her  father  the  baton  has  won  her  consent,  your  highness,"  re- 
turned St.  Cuthbert. 

"  'Tis well,"  said  the  prince  ;  "the  Lady  Mary  is  fair,  and  I  love  her 
pasting  well.    Have  I  no  rival  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  your  highness ;  if  there  be  one,  the  baron  has  bid 
roundly  for  his  head." 

"And  I'll  treble  the  amount,"  said  tlie  prince,  "should  he  be  dis- 
covered." 

"  r  trust  he  will  not  be  found,"  replied  St.  Cuthbert  ;  "  awd  I  thikk 
your  highneHs  will  be  successful  in  your  wooing." 

"  I  need  it,  sir  knight;  for  the  last  time  I,sought  her  love,  she  jeered 
at  the  burden  on  my  back." 

"  She  should  rather  hi^ye  laUed     flaturf,"  returnfd  the  couvtlw. 


"  You're  right,  sir  knight,  and  when  we  catch  the  jade  we'll  rate  her 
soundly."  As  the  prince  uttered  this  he  laughed  immoderately  at  his  own 
wit,  distorting  a  visage  that,  at  the  best  of  times,  was  but  ill-favoured. 

With  converse  such  as  this  they  journeyed  cn  until  they  reached  the 
castle  of  the  baron. 

The  trumpets  sounded  at  his  approach;  the  drawbridge  was  low- 
ered; the  guards  of  the  castle  were  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard  to  do 
him  honour,  and  the  baron,  pioud  of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  his  guest, 
waited,  cap  in  hand,  beneath  the  portal,  ready  to  receive  him  and  lead 
him  within  the  walls. 

"Delays  aie  dangerous,"  thought  the  baron  ;  "my  daughter  shall  be 
wed  at  once  ;  it  will  change  the  aspect  of  affairs." 

The  Lady  Mary  had  hitherto  wept  alone  in  her  chamber;  the  bridal 
morn  at  length  arrived  but  she  could  not  be  found. 

"  Not  find  her  !"  raged  the  baron,  as  he  stamped  his  foot,  "  and  the 
bridegroom  tarries." 

"  No,  my  lord."  returned  the  seneschal. 

"  The  Lady  Mary  walks  the  ramparts,  my  lord,"  said  a  domestic,  en- 
tering. 

"  Bid  her  come  hither,  then." 
"  I  have,  but  she  refuses." 

"Then  we  will  seek  her,"  said  the  prince  and  baron,  simultaneously, 
as  they  left  the  apartment. 

They  found  the  lady,  as  described,  in  her  bridal  dress,  gazing  along 
the  plain.  "  The  prince  tarries  for  you,"  said  the  baron,  touchini?  her 
on  the  shoulder.  , 

"  He  must  so  still,"  was  the  lady's  answer. 

"  Sweet  lady,  hear  me  !"  cried  the  prince. 

"I  do  ;  but  heed  it  not." 

"  You  will  not  wed  his  highness  ?"  called  the  baron,  loudly. 
"Never,  dear  father!" 

"Hear  ye  that,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  prince;  "  surely  I  am  beiue 
trifled  with?"  •  ® 

"  Minion  !  '  cried  her  father, 
rity'?" 


do  you  thus  offer  insult  to  my  aulho- 


"  I  will  never  wed  him,  father,"  said  the  Lady  Mary,  firmly  ;  "  I  have 
sworn  it," 

"  And  I  swear  to  be  revenged,"  replied  the  ill-favoured  prince,  in  a 
deep  guttural  tone,  and  a  distortion  of  features  that  caused  him  to  look 
like  a  demon. 

"Disobedient!"  roared  the  infuriated  baron,  "you  shall  feel  my 
power  ;  guards,  convey  her  to  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  castle." 

The  guards  approached,  and  were  about  to  lay  hands  on  the  Lady 
Mary,  when,  lifting  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  she  called  upon  the  name  of 
some  unknown  lover,  and  precipitated  herself  into  the  moat  beneath. 

As  the  baron  and  the  prince,  in  horror,  looked  over  the  ramparts  for 
her  body,  it  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  moat,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  handsome  knight  dashed  into  the  siream,  bore  her  to  the  shoie, 
placing  her  before  him  on  his  steed,  and  scoured  along  the  plain  ;  bcfo\ 
assistance  could  be  given,  or  the  baron  and  prince  recover  their  sui  prist-, 
the  lady  was  far  in  the  distance,  and  soon  after  was  lost  to  view. 


Avarice. — Avarice  is  a  passion  as  despicable  as  it  is  hateful.  It 
chooses  the  most  insidious  means  for  the  aft.ainment  of  its  ends;  if 
(lares  not  pursue  its  means  with  the  bold  impetuosity  of  the  soarin; 
eagle,  but  skims  the  ground  in  narrow  circles,  like  the  swallow. 

Infidels. — Infidels  tell  us  that  the  world  was  formed  out  of  a  for 
tuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  The  same  persons  would  tell  us  that  sucli 
Avas  the  case  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  if  we  were  as  blind  as  we  an 
credulous. 


NOTICE  TO  GOERESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor  will  meet  with 
immediate  attention. 

W.  S. — Although  we  honour  the  sentiments  contained  in  our  correspon- 
dent's "  Address  to  his  Sister,"  we  beg  to  decline  the  piece. 
C.  G.  R.  N.— In  addition  to  "The  Brave  Old  Oak"  being  a  decide 

plagiarism,  it  is  deficient  in  common  sense,  rhyme,  and  metre. 
Accepted.— "Home,"  by  H.  Manders  May;  "  Our  Counting  House." 
P.  B.  O'Brien. — The  article  named  was  sent  by  our  correspondent 

original.    We  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it  before. 
T.  Morris  — Accepted:  We  request  the  license  of  a  few  weeks. 
Declined  with  thanks.—"  On  Time;"  T.  B.  (Borough);  "The  D/o.  ivpii 
to  the  Deceiver;"  "The  Storm  at  Sea." 
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THE  FORGED  NOTE ; 

OR,  A  BROTHER'S  TREACHERY. 

It  was  on  a  cheerless  day  in  December,  that  a  young  man  limped 
slowly  into  London — his  shoes  were  covered  with  dust,  and  he  seemed 
so  fatigued,  that  he  could  scarcely  crawl  his  way  along  ;  his  face  was 
long  and  thin,  and  care,  not  age,  had  made  sad  furrows  in  his  once 
handsome  cheeks.  Passing  through  the  narrow  streets  he  wended  his 
way  towards  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the  town  ;  he  gazed  wistfully  at 
the  baker's  shops  loaded  with  white  bread,  and  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  empty  pockets,  as  if  expecting  to  find  some  little  coin  ;  he  turned 
away  again,  as  if  resolved  to  long  no  more  —nor  paused  again  before  he 
reached  a  splendid  mansion  in  a  lashionable  square,  and  rang  the  bell. 
A  tall  and  well-made  footman  answered  the  summons  ;  his  head  well 
powdered,  and  with  huge  lapelles  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  and  large 
buttons  on  his  coat. 

"  Hilloa,  my  man  ;  what  now?"  he  asked.  "What  do  you  come 
just  at  dinner-time  for,  as  if  yon  didn't  know  no  manners  ?" 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Why,  yes,  she's  at  home  ;  but  her  ladyship  woii't  see  such  as  you, 
you  may  be  sure." 

"  She  will,  if  you  give  her  this  ;"  and  he  handed  a  small  packet  to 
the  footman. 

"  Well,  it's  odd  if  this  '11  gain  you  admission,"  answered  the  footman. 
"  Well,  stand  outside  ;  I  can't  admit  sach  as  you  in  the  hall." 

Contented  to  remain  outside,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her  he  sought, 
he  sat  upon  the  cold  door  step,  and  pressed  his  burning  forehead  on  his 
icy  hand. 

The  footman  returned,  and  led  the  way  into  a  magnificent  drawing- 
room,  where,  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  was  a  young  and  very  beautiful 
lady;  she  was  very  pale,  and  elegmtly  dressed. 

"The  Lady  Agnes  Delancy  will  pardon  the  liberty  T  take  in  thus  pre- 
senting myself  befo'e  her,"  said  the  stranger,  his  countenance  under 
going  a  change.  "  Seven  years  ago  I  had  not  needed  to  ask  pardon  for 
seeking  your  presence." 

"  But  times  are  changed,"  said  the  Lady  Agnes;  "you  seek  me 
now  "  she  paused,  to  allow  him  to  continue. 

"To  ask  you,"  he  cried,  as  he  fell  upon  his  kneei,  before  her  ;  "  to 
a»k  you  if  you  think  me  guilty — to  ask  you  if  you  think  m  ■  the  guilty 
man  I  have  been  represented — to  ask  you  " 

"  You  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  your  countrymen  ;  you  have  had  ! 
justice  done  you  ;  you  have  been  found  guilty." 

"Transported  for  another's  crime,  lost  her  who  should  have  been  my  \ 
bride,  lost  her  affection,  and  come  home — a  returned  transport,  to  find 
her  in  whom  my  every  hope  was  fixed— the  wife  of  my  own  brother— 
and  I  looked  upon  by  her  in  whom  I  had  such  faith  and  hope,  as  a  mean 
guilty  thing.  Agnes,  is  there  no  kindness  in  your  heart— is  there  no 
love  left  1" 

"  Too  much,  too  much,"  said  the  Lady  Agnes,  pressing  her  fair  hand 
on  her  forehead  ;  "too  much  to  leave  peace  in  my  tortured  breast,  my 
peor,  dear  Walter." 

The  lovely,  well  dressed,  titled  lady  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
returned  transport.  Oh  I  it  was  a  stranse  sight  to  see  her  gentle  head 
resting  m  that  ragged  shoulder,  her  fair  hand  clasped  in  his  rough  ai  d 
work  worn  hand. 

"  You  cannot  tell  what  I  have  suffered,  Walter,"  she  said  ;  "  y(  u 
cannot  tell  how  often  I  have  thoutht  of  you  ;  how,  in  the  midst  of  tl  e 
gay  hall,  and  in  my  lonely  chamber,  tlie  image  of  the  loved  one  hss  risen 
before  my  iXilnd." 


"  But  you  did  not  suppose  me  guilty  ?  Tell  me  that,"  he  askec",  in 
eagerness. 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  think,"  said  the  Lady  Agnes.  "  They  said  you 
were,  and  though  my  own  heart  told  me  that  you  were  not,  the  evidence 
before  me  " 

"  Convinced  you  ?" -suggested  Walter. 

"  No,  no ;  not  that,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder ; 
"don't  think  so,  Walter  ;  but  I  forget,"  she  said,  drawing  back,  "  I  am 
your  brother's  wife ;  I  should  not  even  tell  you  that  you  are  as  dear  to 
me  as  ever." 

"  My  brother's  wife ;  how  could  you,  Agnes  ?"  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"My  mother  was  anxious  that  I  should  enter  into  this  family,"  she 
answered,  "and  so — and  so — "  she  paused  for  a  moment.  "Walter," 
she  continued,  "your  brother,  Sir  Arthur,  loved  me,  pressed  me  to  be- 
come his  wife  ;  my  mother  urged  in  one  unlucky  moment  ;  my  consent 
was  gained,  and  I  became  Sir  Arthur's  bride.  Walter,  my  heart  smote 
me,  when  I  vowed  to  love  him  before  my  God — I  vowed  to  love  him, 
though  my  tongue  faltered  as  I  said  the  words.  Oh  !  I  thought  my 
heart  would  break  when  I  found  the  knot  tied,  which,  Jike  the  Gordion, 
no  one  could  untie." 

"  But — like  Alexander,  I  can  cut  that  knot,"  said  a  harsh  voice ; 
and  sir  Arthur  stood  beside  them. 

'  Ha!"  cried  Walter,  "Sir  Arthur  Delancy,  you  are  here." 

"  Sir  Arthur  Delancy  is  here,"  he  answered,  "  and  he  would  wish  to 
know  the  cause  of  your  presence  here,  and  of  the  Lady  Agnes's  tears." 

"  The  Lady  Agnes  has  a  heart  to  feel  lor  a  brothei's  miKfortune.<», 
whatever  the  cause  of  those  misfortunes  may  be,"  said  Walter,  the  colour 
returning  to  his  faded  cheeks. 

"1  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "your  intrusion 
and  your  insolence  are  insurmountable.  I  the  cause  of  your  misfor- 
tunes—  surely  the  fellow's  brain  is  turned,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 

"  Y''ou  may  plead  ignorance.  Sir  Arthur,"  said  Walter  Delancy,  "  biit 
a  brother's  wrongs  must  rise  before  you — ah  other's  injuries  must  haunt 
you." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  if  your  brother  has  wronped  you, 
you  must  look  to  him  for  reparation.    I  bid  you  good  morning." 
"  I  will  not  leave  you,  Arthur." 

"  Y'ou  shall  leave  me,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  moved  towards  llie 
bell,  but  the  Lady  Agnes  clung  to  him. 

"  Your  own  brother,  Arthur — your  own  brother  !"  was  all  she  could 
say. 

"  I  will  save  your  servar  ts  the  trouble,"  said  Water.  "  I  only  desirft 
that  which  I  sent  up  sLairs  by  the  footman  ;  it  was  very  dear  in  olden 
times — it  is  very  dear  now,  and  I  would  rather  starve  than  pa.t  with 
it."  She  placed  it  in  his  hand  ;  it  was  a  small  diamond  ring,  which  she 
had  given  him  many,  many  years  ago — it  was  her  first  love  gift. 

They  parted  once  more — the  waT-,derer  to  wander  on  again  to  beg  a 
penny  of  the  passing  strangers  ;  to  hold  ahorse,  if  one  was  xanted  to  be 
held  ;  and  wander  on  again  to  rest  upon  some  kindly  doorstep — then 
rise  again  without  a  home  or  place  to  rest  his  head  on  that  bleak  winter 
night. 

The  evening  drew  in,  and  the  cheerful  firelight  which  shone  through 
the  windows  as  he  passed  —  the  crackling  flame  rising  higher  and 
higher,  spreading  its  cheerful  reflection  on  the  ceilings  and  on  the 
pictures  suspended  from  the  halls.  The  sounds  of  merry  voices  here 
and  there — as  many  a  cheerful  face  sat  roimd  each  blazing  fire,  not 
thinking  of  that  wretched  being  which  passed  by  their  windows,  and 
looked  in  upon  their  happy  rooms — increased  the  wretchedness  of  the 
wanderer.  Night  came  on — the  blinds  were  drawn  up,  and  the  shutters 
shut  one  by  one,  until  the  place  seemed  quite  desolate.     Tho;,e  streets 
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Vrhich  had  been  such  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion,  were  silent  now.  j 
Now  and  then,  a  heavy  cart  or  waggon  came  labourit  g  past,  biiiiging 
some  goods  for  next  dciy's  market,  or  removing  some  poor  creature's  ' 
furniture  from  their  home,  v,-hose  only  escape  Ivom  prison  is  in  llight  i 
Every  now  and  thin  cams  the  heavy  tread  of  a  policeman  on  his  beat,  i 
and  here  and  there  a  c-runkeu  man  came  reeling  past,  or  some  boy  j 
cheerfully  whistling  bis  way  through  the  incressiiig  fog,  uncaring  for  the 
cold  which  nipped  poor  V,'al;er'.s  every  limb. 

Oh,  what  a  dreadful  ni-ht  that  was — the  wind  v/histlcd  through  the 
leafless  tress,  and  the  hoar-e  barking  of  dogs  in  the  distai  ce  struck 
horror  to  his  heart.  Once  in  the  night  a  fleck  of  .sheep  came  past, 
bleating  their  complaints  in  pitcovis  terms.  They  were  to  die  on  the 
morrow — but  he  Avas  to  live  on,  without  hope  or  re.source — a  beggar  ! 

And  now  it  is  high  time  to  look  a  little  into  tlie  former  part 
of  the  young  man's  life.  Arthur  and  Yvalter  were  the  sons  of  Sir 
Edgar  Delancy  ;  the  oldest  had  been  a  stern,  cruel,  and  ill-disposed  boy  ; 
Tvhdst  the  youngest  wa3,  cm  the  oontr.ny,  mi'id  piid  good.  As  they 
grew  up,  the  lather  marked  the  diffurcif  c  lu  his  b  .ys,  and  he  regretted 
that  the  two  brothers  should  so  di:.like  each  other.  Arthur  had  at- 
tained his  four  and-twentieth  year,  and  Walter  was  three-and-twenty, 
•when  their  father  died,  leaving  more  debts  than  money  to  pay  them 
■with.  The  two  brothers  ente:ed  into  an  oflice  together — paid  all  ihey 
could,  and  promised  to  give  the  rest  v/hen  thev  could  afford  it.  Arthur 
sold  his  estates,  and  cleared  his  debts;  and  Walter  strove  to  suppo:t 
himself.  He  was  betrothed  to  Agnes  Hainault,  a  beautiful  girl,  but  she 
•was  very  poor,  quite  penniless  indeed,  and  to  their  marriage  vas 
deferred. 

Walter's  salary  increased,  and  tlie  day  for  the  wedding  was  fixed. 
The  pretty  AgKes  was  too  prettj',  too  gentle,  too  good,  not  to  make  an 
impression  even  on  the  heart  of  Sir  Arthur,  and  he  determined  to  defeat 
his  brother's  hopes,  and  make  her  his  bride.  The  time  passed  happily 
to  Walter  and  his  intended,  unti'i  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  and 
talked  of  the  days  to  couie,  when  they  were  btartled  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  Walter  found  himself  surrounded  by  men — a  prisoner. 

"With  what  am  I  charged?"  ^aid  Walter. 

"You  should  know  beat  of  what  you  are  guilty,"  ansv^-ered  the  officer. 

"I  am  not  guilty  of  aKything,"  he  answered,  in  amazem.ent. 

"  Well,  I  hope  not,''  an.swered  the  ofiicer ;  "  but  you  must  come  with 
us.    There's  a  coach  awaiting." 

"  Oh  !  what  does  all  this  mean?"  cried  Agnes,  virringing  her  hands. 

"Forgery!  forgery!"  ansv/ered  the  officer  who  had  before  spoken. 

"Oh,  never,  never !  It  cannot,  cannot  be  true  I"  cried  the  agonised 
Agnes. 

•' It  is  not,  love,"  said  Walter,  kissing  her  flnshed  cheek.  "Adieu, 
dearest.    The  truth  will  come  out  at  last— -come  to  me,  to-morrow." 

He  tore  himself  away,  and  left  his  loved  one  in  a  state  of  mind  not 
to  be  cxprecsed.  Oh,  what  a  night  it  was  to  her  ■  what  hope  and  fear 
— ■what  agony  and  dread.  The  cold  wind  whistled  round  the  cliimney 
tops,  forming  so  many  difl'erent  sounds.  She  lay  and  tossed  about  up^n 
her  restless  pillow;  what  dreadful  phantoms  her  heated  brain  created ; 
He  she  loved  was  confined  in  prison — accused  of  what  ? — forgsry ! 
TkVas  he  innocent — was  he  guilty  ? 

"Oh,  how  can  I  doubt  him,"  she  exclaimed ;  but  still  the  dread  idea 
■would  rjse  before  her,  do  alt  she  cculd  to  shake  it  cfT 

Tjie  monjing  dawned  once  rnoie — the  birds  sang  chee-rfwlly,  as  if  in 
mockery,  and  at  an  early  hour  found  her  at  the  prison  door,  accompa- 
nied by  her  mother.  Poor  Mrs.  Hainault  could  not  help  feeling  deeply 
for  her  daughter ;  but,  being  a  "  pupil  of  the  old  school,"  she  placed 
gr«at  belief  in  old  sayings, 

"And,  oh  !"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  sagely;  "  who  wonders?  He 
first  proposed  for  you  on  a  Friday — it  were  to  be  unlucky — I  might  have 
known  it." 

The  prison  doors  grated  on  their  massive  hinges,  as  Ihey  opened  to 
admit  them,  and  were  bolted  after  them;  the  cold  damp  air  struck  a 
chill  into  their  hearts  as  they  approached  his  door. 

"  Dear  Walter  !"  ulie  cried  ;  he  clapped  her  to  h's  breast. 

"  You  look  pa  e,  my  love,"  he  said.  "  Agnes,  look  i.p,  dearest.  You 
do  not  believe  me  guilty 

"  No  ;  rest  assured  of  that,  di;ar  love;  how  could  I  think  so  ill  of  you? 
I  know  you  would  not — cmi'.d  not  — " 

"  You  .are  right,"  he  said  ;  "  and  you  have  made  mo  happy.  I  do  not 
fear  the  rest." 

The  trial  came  at  last,  a  man  had  been  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
passiMg  forged  notes,  and  his  tale  ran  thus:  — 


I  vfBH  a  p  or  man,  he  said,  and  had  a  la-ge  faniily  ;  for  a  long 
time  I  had  been  out  of  employ,  and  my  children  were  stur^  ir.g.  I  could 
get  no  work,  and  I  was  forced  to  beg.  It  was  on  one  Sunday  morning, 
1  forget  the  dale,  but  Bome  time  ago,  I  mot  the  prisoner  Delancy,  I 
begged  him  to  g  \  e  me  something  to  aid  me  in  my  distress.  He  gave  me 


sixpence,  and  having  v/alked  backwards  and  forwards,  eyeing  me  at- 
tentively, he  addressed  me  ':  — 

"  Have  you  a  mind  to  obtain  employment?" 

I  ans  r.  ered,  "  Yes,"  and  he  told  me  to  get  change  for  a  five  pound 
j  note,  and  he  ivould  wait  for  me;  I  went  immediately,  and  obtained  what 
he  desired.  He  rewarded  me  with  a  sovereign, — I  was  astonished';  and 
makii  g  me  promise  to  meet  him  on  the  same  spot  on  the  same  day, 
we  parted.  lie  never  came — day  after  day  I  waited  on  that  spot, 
but  still  he  came  not,  and  distriess  and  hunger  crept  in  upon  us  once 
again.  Our  last  penny  y/p.s  gone,  though  we  had  been  but  sparing,  and 
employment  was  as  scarce  as  ever. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  as  I  was  passing  down  the  street,  I  met 
him,  and  he  recognised  me,  and  putting  a  five-pound  note  into  my  hand, 
he  bade  me  meet  him  on  the  morrow,  and  give  him  four  out  of  it ;  I 
1  romised  to  do  so,  and  fearfi  1  of  something  Avrong,  I  followed  him  to 
his  home.  I  went  to  bed  thpt  night,  determined  to  return  him  the 
note,  but  on  the  next  morning  my  re?olution  failed  me,  and  I  changed 
the  note  at  the  same  shop  where  1  had  changed  the  other  ;'l  was  recog- 
nised by  the  ewnev  as  a  man  Avho  had  befoie  passed  a  forged  note,  and 
1  was  taken  prisoner. 

1  know  no  more  than  that  they  Were  given  to  me  by  that  man  (point- 
I  i;;!j  ti.   Delancy).    He  swore  most  positively  to  him,  and  everything 
[  a.L'rtrd  v  ith  his  statement;  he  had  been  out  strolling  about  on  the 
days  the  n:an  m.entioned  ;  and  tliough  he  declared  he  had  been  in 
/'ery  dinerent  directions,  he  had  no  proof,  and  he  was  believed  guilty, 
and  senteni-'cd  to  seven  years  transportation. 

Oh,  what  a  scene  the  parting  was,  between  the,  iniigcent  Walter 
Delancy  and  his  betrothed  Agnes  Hainault. 

"  They  may  call  you  guilty,  transport  you,  anything;  but  I  never  ■will 
believe  it.  'Tis  uot  for  life,  dear  Walter,"  she  said,  endeavouring  to 
cheer  him,  though  her  own  heart  was  breaking. 

"  For  ever,  Agnes,"  said  Walter;  "  I  may  return,  dear  love,  but  you 
shall  never  wed  a  convict." 

"  But  you  are  an  innocent  one,"  she  said,  the  old  fear  rising  up  again. 
He  vowed  to  her  that  he  was  innocent,  and  they  parted  they  sup- 
posed for  ever. 

For  a  long  time  the  sufliering  Agnes  refused  all  comfort ;  but  time 
Avore  off  the  sharp  edge  of  sorrow,  and  Fhe  became  resigned.  Distress 
hovered  above  her  head,  and  her  mother  pressed  her  to  accept  the  offers 
of  Sir  Arthur  Delancy.  For  a  long  time  she  steadily  refused,  hut  her 
mother  was  confined  to  her  bed,  anrt  they  were  very  poo.'-,  and  she  con- 
sented to  become  the  wi.fe  of  her  still  dear  Walter's  brother. 

Years  passed  on,  Mrs.  HainauU  had  died,  and  Sir  Arthur  still  loved 
his  beautiful  ■wife  ;  she  was  the  only  creature  he  had  cared  for:  to  her 
he  was  ever  kind  ai?d  gentle. 

Seven  years  passed  on,  and  Walter  Delancy  returned  to  claim  his 
bride — his  ,*.gnes.  But  had  news  awaited  him;  she  was  his  brother's 
wife:  he  determined  to  know  if  it  were  true,  and  so  he  sought  her  out, 
and  the  resiilt  of  their  interview  we  have  already  seen. 

Determined  to  receive  him  as  coldly  as  she  could  her  effort  failed, 
she  still  loved  him,  though  she  was  united  to  another. 

Poor  Walter  passed  another  night  in  the  open  air ;  no  sleep  came  to 
refresh  him,  and  he  was  perishing  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  morning 
came  again,  the  winter  sun  shone  forth  once  more  to  gladden  those 
whose  means  deprived  them  of  the  comforts  of  a  fire.  He  tasted  not 
food  that  day,  but  wandered  about  scarcely  knowing  where ;  often  he 
Icoked  at  the  ring  on  his  finger. 

"  Her  gifr, —  I  will  die  rather  than  part  with  it,"  he  exclaimed,  grind- 
ing his  tetth  in  utter  hopele;^sness. 

Whilst  he  was  meditating  on  hi^  sad  fate  and  his  brother's  cruelty,  a 
touch  on  his  shoulder  caused  him  to  turn  round — a  pretty  innocent 
looking  girl  was  standing  by  him. 

"  Please,  sir,  my  father  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  yoa  ■will  come  ; 
he's  very  old  and  feeble  now,  sir,  or  he  would  have  come  to  you." 
"  Where  does  he  live  ?"  he  asked. 

"Juht  here,  bir,"  answered  the  child;  "  you  passed  our  house  just 
now,  and  father  saw  you  from  his  window  ;  just  here,  sir,  down  this 
lane." 

He  followed  her  into  a  miserable  house,  in  the  parlour  of  whichjay 
an  old  man  ;  his  features,  worn  by  sickness  and  disease,  looked  like  those 
of  a  fipeclro  rather  than  a  imux. 

"  Hcfe  he  is,  dear  father,"  said  the  child. 

Waller  gazed  upon  hia  countenance;  there  was  something  in  its  ex- 
pression which  he  knew,  and  yet  how  could  he? 

"  Walter  Delancy,"  said  the  old  ruan  in  a  trembling  voice  ;  "Walter 
Delancy,  can  yr,u  forgive  me '!'' 

•'  Forgive  what?"  asked  Walter,  in  amazement. 
"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  John  Iludd?    Surely  you  remember 
that  name  ?" 

"  Too  well,  too  well,"  answered  Walter  ;  "  the  man  who  swore  to  my 
aving  engaged  him  to  pass  forged  notes.  God  forgive  you,  if  you  are  he." 
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"  I  am  he,"  cried  Rudd,  pressing  his  hand  on  his  eyes,  "  and  dearly 
have  I  paid  for  it." 

"For  what  reason  could  you  do  it,"  asked  Walter  ;  "you  who  must 
have  known  me  to  be  innocent  ?" 

"One  who  paid  me  well,"  answered  Rudd;  "  one  who  gave  me  the 
golden  tempter,  on  condition-  that  I  sacrificed  your  reputation  and  my  j 
own  soul ;  but  I  thought  not  then  ;  I  had  never  known  the  comforts  of  j 
religion.  I  had  never  felt  the  bitter  sting  of  conscience,  and  I  consented.  | 
May  God  forgive  me  the  wrorg  1  have  dor.e  you." 

"  He  will  if  your  repentance  is  sincere,  if  you  are  willing  to  make 
atonement  by  telling  me  who  bribed  you  to  the  commission  of  so  foul 
an  act." 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands  above  his  head,  exclaiming  wildl)', — 
"  Your  brother  !  your  own — own  brotlier !" 

",My  brotlier !"  cried  Walter,  in  astonishment.  "  My  brother  !  The 
companion  of  my  boyish  days ;  he  who  visited  me  in  my  prison,  and 
poured  such  seothing  words  into  my  eager  ear ;  he  who  vowed  to 
protect  my  A'giies,  and  left-  me  with  such  affection.  I  never  loved 
him  until  then  ;  he  never  loved  me,  I  thought,  till  misfortune  hovered 
round  ray  head,  and  can  it  be  that  my  brother,  my  own  father's  child, 
has  been  the  worker  of  ray  ruin  and  disgrace  V 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Your  brother  is  a  villain, 
Mr.  Delancy,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  murder  an  old  man  like  me, 
were  he  to  know;  but  fear  not — publish  the  whole — vindicate  )  ourself. 
My  child,  young  as  she  is,  is  old  enough  to  be  a  witness  in  your  favour." 

"  Nay— nay,  old  man,"  said  Walter,  "  I  will  not  publish  his  disgrace 
to  the  whole  ,wq|ld.  J.  will  tell  him  what  1  know — force  from  him  a 
confession  of  the  truth  " 

"  But  your  character,  Mr.  Delancy,  your  character !"  cried  the 
old  man. 

"  Is  lost,  irretrievably  lost,  unless  I  expose  my  brother." 

"  Mr.  Delancy," 'Said  Rudd,  "your  subsistence  depends  upon  that 
exposure.  I  know  your  history.  Your  father  left  more  debts  than 
money  wherewith  to  pay  them.  You  discharged  those  debts  to  the  last 
penny,  by  your  own  industry.  Who  will  receive  you  now  ?  a  man  re- 
turned from  transprrtation,  without  a  character?  Who  will  stand  se- 
curity for  you?  You  must  do  it,  Mr.  Delancy,  without  you  stoop  to  ask 
3ub3igtenc»  from  the  brother  who  has  wronged  you." 

"  That  I  cannot  do,"  answered  Walter. 

"  Then,  if  it  be  so  repugnant  to  your  feelings,  I  will  do  it,  and  thereby 
place  myself  in  a  prison,  which  I  richly  deserve.  I  have  but  one  load 
left  on  my  breast  now,  and  that  is  for  my  child— my  poor  Emma  !" 

"  She  shall  not  want  a  friend;  the  Lady  Agnes  Delancy  shall  be  her 
protector,  never  fear,  '  answered  Walter. 

"  Bless  you  for  that  promise,"  he  said^  "'tis  more  than  you  ought  to 
do,"  and  then  he  whispered  to  the  child,  who,  turning  pale  as  death ,  left 
the  room.  "  Make  haste,"  said  Rudd,  with  an  impatient  gesture  "  Oh ! 
you  cannot  tell  what  I  have  suffered,  or  you  would  willingly  forgive  me," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Walter. 

"  I  do  willingly  forgive  you,  and  I  will  pray  to  God  to  pardon  you 
as  I  do." 

"  God  will  not  hear  my  prayers  !"'  he  said,  pressing  his  feeble  hands 
together. 

"  Repentance  is  ever  accep'able  to  God.  '  When  a  wicked  man  turn- 
eth  away  from  the  sins  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.'  " 

"  Then  I  have  saved  mine  !"  he  cried,  as  his  little  girl  entered,  at- 
tended by  an  ofhcer. 

"  I  am  your  prisoner — no  matter  for  what — it's  a  great  crime,  and  I 
denounce  Sir  Artheur  Delancy  as  the  partner  of  that  crime," 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  1*W.  Walter  rushed  into  the  street,  and, 
making  his  way  to  the  nearest  stationer's,  he  desired  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  leaving  his  ring,  her  gift,  as  security, 
he  wrote, — 

"  All  is  discovered.  Fly — tarry  not  an  instant.  Rudd  has  confessed. 
Take  warning  from  a  brother.  "  Walter." 

Rushing  onwards  until  he  reached  Sir  Arthur's  residence,  he  destred 
to  see  him.    '  ' 

"  Sir  Arthur  is  at  home,  and  is  engaged,"  answered  the  servant. 

"  Then  give  him  this  letter,  without  delay,"  said  Walter.  "  Mfnd 
me,  'tis  of  the  greatest  conseriuence." 

Sir  Arthur  was  industriously  engaged  in  discussing  some  turtle  soup, 
and  tasting  it  with  the  greatest  relish,  when  the  servant  entered  with 
the  note. 

Desiring  him  to  place  it  on  the  table,  the  man  obeyed,  murmuring, — 
"  'Tl«  of  the  greatest  consequence." 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  handwriting  struck  him  ;  lie  took  it  up — opened  it.  What 
a  change  those  few  lines  brought  into  his  countenance.  Tearing  his 
hair,  and  beating  his  foot  on  the  ground,  he  made  his  way  int»  the 
drawing-room,  where  Agnes  was  seated.  He  threw  the  fatal  scroll  be- 
fore her.    A  convulsive  tremor  seized  her  frame.  * 


"  Who  is  Rudd  ?  what  has  he  confessed?  what  have  you  done?" 
"  Transported  him  for  what  I  have  done,"  he  answered,  with  a  ghastly 
smile. 

"1  knew  he  was  not  guilty!"  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  Arthur — Arthur—* 
how — why  did  you  do  that '!" 

"  It  was  to  gain  you,  and  you  only,"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  rang 
the  ba.l,  which  was  answered  by  the  footman. 

'  Bolt  and  bar  both  the  back  and  front  entrance,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
"  Close  the  lowx^r  shutters  of  the  house,  and  give  no  admittance  to  any 
one  on  your  peril." 

"  Humph!"  muttered  John,  as  he  hurried  away  to  execute  his  mas- 
ter's orders.    "  'Tis  of  consequence  indeed." 

"What  have  you  done,  Arthui  ?"  ciied  Agnes.  "  You  must  not — • 
dare  not  reu^ain  here.    They  will  force  the  door;  they  will  not  leave 

you  quietly  here.    I  conjure  you  to  fly  I    I  entreat  "    She  fell 

oij  her  knees  before  him,  and  clasped  her  aching  temples. 

He  raised  her — pressed  her  to  his  heart — kissed  her  pale  lips — 
smoothed  her  soft  hair,  and  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek,  as  he  gazed  on 
her  almost  senseless  form. 

"  Arihur,  dear,  dear  Arthur,  for  you  are  dear  notv  !" 

"  Dear  am  I?"  he  cried.    "  Oh!  Agnes — Agnes!    When  I  ^.id  that 

dreadful  deed  Hark  !  hark  !  What's  that !"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  loud 

knocking  oame  at  the  door. 

"  Lost !  lost !"  cried  Agnes,  as  he  strained  her  to  his  breast,  and  onc-3 
more  kissing  her  fair  forehead,  he  rushed  up  stairs. 

"  Do  not  follow  me,"  he  cried,  as  she  rushed  wildly  after  him,  "  I 
command  !"and  his  stern  voic  e  was  enough  for  her,  and  she  listened  on 
the  stairs,  breathless  with  alarm. 

The  knocking  increased ;  it  never  ceased  now,  and  numbers  of  peoplo 
flocked  around  the  house. 

"  In  the  king's  name,  I  demand  admittance,"  was  answered  only  by  a 
coarse  laugh  from  the  object  of  their  search,  who  stood  at  an  upper  win- 
dow, looking  down  upon  the  assembled  crowd. 

"  There  he  is  !"  and  "  What's  he  done  ?  "  were  heard  in  every  direction. 

"  Force  the  door,"  cried  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Get  in  at  the  window,"  t^houted  some  of  the  mob. 

"  Fetch  a  ladder,"  cried  another. 

A  lad<Ier  was  brought,  and  placed  against  the  windov/ where  he  stood, 
but  he  forced  it  back,  casting  it  on  their  heads.  They  planter!  it  against 
another,  but  he  was  there  in  a  moment.  A  loud  shout  arose  :  two 
more  ladders  were  brought  and  placed  against  the  window,  and  three- 
men  prepared  to  ascend. 

"  I  will  shoot  the  first  man  who  places  his  foot  on  either,"  and  no  one 
ventured  to  ascend.  "  Ha  I  ha!"  he  laughed,  as  the  ladders  were  taken 
away — "  ha  !  ha!  The  pistol  is  unloaded,  my  good  people,"  and  he 
coolly  I  roceeded  to  load  it. 

A  loud  yell  followed  this  announcement,  and  Sir  Arthur  loaded  his 
pistols.    "  Now  do  your  worst !"  he  cried. 

The  door  was  forced  with  a  loud  crash,  and  the  mob  came  rushing 
up  the  staircase.  The  pistol  was  at  l.is  head,  but  a  female  hand 
snatched  it  from  him.  It  went  off,  and,  with  a  loud  scream,  Agnes  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"  I  have  killed  her  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bent  over  her. 

His  pursuers  were  almost  in  the  room — a  hand  was  on  the  lock,  when 
he  fired  the  other  pistol  and  fell  acoipse. 

Men  came  thronging  into  the  room  by  dozens.  He  was  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  Agnes  placed  by  his  side.  A  sur* 
geon  was  sent  for,  who,  on  his  arrival,  found  Sir  Arthur  quite  dearl,  bat 
Agne?  was  only  s'ightly  injured.  She  raved  wildly  for  some  time,  but 
got  calmer  towards  evening;  which  induced  her  attendants  to  hope  for 
the  best. 

Rudd's  first  action  was  to  write  a  full  confes?ion  of  his  guilt,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  but  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell  the  night 
preceding  the  trial.  They  had,  however,  his  writing  to  prove  Walter 
Delancy  innocint,  and  every  possible  search  was  made  for  him  ;  but  for 
some  time  it  was  fruitless.  At  length  he  was  recognised,  and  he  took 
possession  of  the  title  and  estates  of  his  brother. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  asked  one  day,  "  that  Arthur  died  so  rich?" 

"  He  was  successful  in  some  wpeculations,"  answered  the  Lady  Agnes, 
who  was  perfectly  recovered,  "  and  an  uncie  of  yours  died,  leaving  hiiu 
his  heir." 

Four  years  passed  away,  and  Walter  proposed  to  fulfil  the  promise 
they  had  made  eleven  long  years  ago. 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Agnes  ;  "  marry  my  own  husband's  brother!" 

"Ay,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  and  your  old  intended.  Surely  there  is  no- 
harm  in  linking  two  hearts  which  have  been  so  devoted  to  each  other 
for  so  many  years  ?" 

Her  consent  was  soon  granted.  The  house  was  sold,  and  the  happy 
pair  left  London  tor  Paris.  Years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  once  suffer- 
ing Walter  and  his  much  loved  Agnes,  have  sunk  mto  their  graves,  and 
their  name  has  passed  away  like  all  things  worldly. 

Frances. 
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LOVE  ; 

OP,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY, 

A    DOMESTIC  ROMAVCE. 

(Conlimted  froin  our  last,) 
CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STORM. 

Slowly  and  painfully  did  that  day  pass  to  poor  Harriet  Hearnshaw; 
Ihe  more  slowly  and  painfully,  too,  because  Charles  did  not  reach  the 
collage  by  the  hour  he  had  named.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  wearied  with 
his  many  applications  in  vain  for  a  situation  ;  yet  he  would  have  kept 
his  word,  and  been  back  by  t  ad  o'clock,  only  that  he  heard  in  the  midd.'e 
of  the  day  from  an  acquaintance  that  some  drysaltor  in  the  borough 
■wanted  somebody  to  keep  his  books,  so  away  he  trudged. 

But  our  business  just  now  is  not  with  Charles  Hargrove,  much  tswe 
feel  interested  in  his  fortunes.  We  have  said  that  the  morning  was  a 
beautiful  ore,  harmonising  sweetly  with  the  fresh,  gentle  feelings  of  the 
lovers  a*  they  had  sat  in  the  sweet  shade  of  the  little  arbour  in  the  gar- 
den, in  all  the  dear  consciousness  of  reciprocal  alTection.  But  that  day 
■was  doomed  to  present  to  them  a  type  of  their  own  career — commencing 
pleasantly  enough,  because  hopefully,  and  then  gradually  waning  in  its 
beauty,  presenting  a  few  occasional  glances  of  sunshine,  but,  on  the 
■whole,  rapidly  darkening  and  becoming  full  of  gloom. 

It  ■was  a  great  pleasuie  for  Harriet  to  sit  in  that  little  arbour,  since  it 
■was  there  her  cousin  Charles  had  first  declared  his  fond  affection ;  she 
felt  that  that  place  would  ever  be  grateful  and  pleasant  to  her  memory, 
and  that,  whatever  might  befall,  it  would  be 

"A  green  spot  in  memory's  waste;" 

an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  thought ;  the  very  flowers  seemed  to  be  more 
beautiful — their  odours  more  delicious. 

There  she  lingered  till  near  the  close  of  day,  when  such  a  rush  of  wind 
PUddenly  swept  through  the  little  garden  as  laid  in  a  moment  prostrate 
some  of  its  fa'rest  ornaments.  Then  Harriet  rose,  and  glancing  up- 
■wards,  she  saw  a  strange,  lurid  light  in  the  sky,  the  herald  of  a  coming 
tempest.  She  hastened  to  the  house,  not  without  feelings  of  alarm,  for 
she  had  been  unaccustomed  to  the  strife  of  the  elements  in  exposed  si- 
tuations. 

A  sudden  stream  of  distarit  lightning  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
storm.  The  stin  had  yet  an  hour  to  run  ere  it  reached  the  horizon,  but 
yet  it  was  met  by  an  immense  bank  of  red  and  fiery-looking  clouds,  pre- 
ceded by  the  storm  messenger  or  pilot — a  few  light  hazy  cluuds,  hke 
ileece,  that  were  seen  flying  along  the  sky,  and  the  approach  of  which 
-was  scarce  noticed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  obscuration  of  the  sun's 
rays  caused  some  notice  to  be  taken  of  it.  ^ 

Scarce  had  it  accomplished  half  its  journey  across  the  blue  ether  ere 
a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  appeared  above  the  hori/on,  that  rose  up  like  the 
hull  of  some  disreasted  vessel  that  lay  a  wreck  upon  the  -wateis,  and 
which  suddei.ly  hove  in  sight  from  the  depths  of  the  deep. 

The  s-an's  fierce  gleams  shot  i  hi ough  the  rising  mass  of  vapour,  casting 
an  angry  flush  over  the  whole  horizon,  which  was  presently  obscuied, 
and  the  west  was  suddenly  illuminaed  hy  a  broad  streak  of  electric  fire, 
which  shot  irorn  beneath  the  heavy  j  all  that  was  now  fast  shutting  out 
the  day,  but  no  report"  followed— it  was  yet  too  distant. 

The  siiltiintss  of  the  d?y  had  not  been  relieved  Ky  any  coolingbreeze 
— no  gentle  zophyr  rendered  balmy  the  stagnant  air,  but  the  heavy, 
hazy  heat  which  baely  floated  in  the  air  caused  a  feeling  oflass.tude 
and  ■weariness  to  overcome  the  frame. 

The  rti  tant  liglitning  flashed  in  the  sky,  suddenly  making  plain  the 
form  and  shape  of  tl  e  far-ofl:'  clouds,  and  then  again,  for  a  low  seconds, 
all  was  dark  and  obscure.  The  light  of  day,  the  twilight,  and  the  r;,ing 
moon,  were  all  obscured — a  dull  gloom  overspread  the  heavens — there 
■was  scarce  light  enough  to  enable  the  traveller  to  distinguish  the  horse- 
track  from  the  hedge  which  fenced  it  from  the  adjoining  fields. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  vivid  and  startling  glare  of  the 
flashing  light,  as  ic  shot  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  then  expired,  as  if  for 
■want  of  fresh  fuel  to  continue  its  blaze. 

Tnc  clouds  opened  and  shut,  emitting  whole  sheets  of  red  flame  re- 
peatedly, then  tlie  blue  streak  of  zig-zag  lightning  shot  across  the  sky, 
losing  itself  in  the  earth. 

For  two  hours  did  this  continue,  when  suddenly  such  a  flash  of  light 
shot  across  the  Rky  that  caused  every  living  soul  involuntarily  to  place 
their  hand,  before  their  eyes,  and  endeavour  to  shut  out  even  the  recol- 
lection of  that  uwful  flar,h.  A  second  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere  the 
c,Ta»hii.g  report  of  ihe  thunder  followed,  booming  and  roaring  across  the 
heavens  m  stjcli  terrible  tones  that  startled  the  echoes  of  the  earth,  and 


before  they  had  ceased  to  sound  another  flash  and  another  report  fol- 
lowed. 

The  big  drops  of  rain  fell  thick,  and  the  dust  rose  in  clouds  as  though 
the  roads  were  swept  by  a  rushing  wind.  The  heavy  rain  disturbed  the 
mass  of  light  dust  which  rose  thickly,  .but  it  was  not  long  ere  that 
ceased,  as  the  roads  were  quickly  saturated  with  moisture. 

The  storm  that  had  been  brewing  now  fairly  fell  with  violence.  The 
rain  was  heavy,  de.^cending  in  torrents,  like  the  sudden  dispersion  of  a 
water-spout.  The  thunder  still  rolled  and  boomed  across  the  .xky,  and 
the  lightnmg  still  flashed  with  fearfiil  brilliancy.  The  storm  was  at  its 
height. 

It  is  strange  t^.e  eflect  that  a  storm  like  this  lias  upon  the  human 
m'nd — nay,  upon  the  frame.  The  heavy  rattling  of  the  thundtr  striken 
terror  to  the  heart,  -while  the  vivid  flashes  that  rush  through  space 
cause  the  timid  to  shrink  with  fftar. 

.  By  this  time,  as  nr.  ay  be  svell  supposed,  both  Harriet  and  her  mother 
were  in  a  sta^e  of  the  greatest  alarm. 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  tried  to  repeat  all  the  hymi.s  .she  knew,  but  fright 
made  her  memory  treacherous,  and  she  made  such  a  jumble  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  John  Bunyan,  and  other  hymn  writers  and  pa- 
tronisers,  that  it  would  have  puzzled  any  one  to  know  what  she  was 
about. 

As  for  Harriet,  her  thoughts  were  with  Charles.  She  wondered  where 
he  was  in  the  storm — hoped  he  was  sheltered,  and  half  lost  her  tear  of 
the  elemental  strife  without  in  her  anxiety  for  her  lover's  safety. '  ThxiH 
true  affection  triumphs  over  all  feelings — 

"  Strengthening  the  weak  and  trampling  on  the  strong" 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  sun  below  the  western  horizon, 
appeared  to  act  as  a  charm  upon  the  wrathful  winds  and  the  angr}' 
thunder,  for  from  that  moment  the  storm  visibly  abated,  appearing  to 
follow  the  path  of  the  luminary  of  day,  and  carry  its  fury  to  other 
clinien.  The  peals  of  thunder  became  each  minute  more  and  more 
indistinct — the  lightning's  flash  less  vivid,  and,  iw  the  course  cf  another 
half  hour,  the  storm  might  fairly  be  said  to  be  quite  over. 

"Gracious  powers  !''  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ilearnshaw,  "  what  a  visitation; 
it's  for  a  good  purpose,  no  doubt,  but  did  you  ever  hear  such  »  dreadful 
noise  ?  We  ought  to  thank  Providence  and  tiie  strength  of  the  tilts 
that  the  roof  was  not  blown  off." 

A  loud  and  prolonged  shout  now  reached  the  ea-s  of  Harriet  and  her 
mother,  and  they  botk  looked  at  each  other  with,  jerhaps,  more  real 
alarm  than  the  storm  had  in  its  utiRost  fury  given  them. 
"  What — what  v/as  that  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw. 
"  Some  cry  for  help,  mother.    Hark  !  hark  !  there  it  is  again." 
"  Hilloa — hilloa — help — hill^a!"  shouted  a  voice. 
Harriet  sprang  to  the  door,  but  her  mother  called  to  her  in  an  im- 
ploring voice, — 

"  Har.iet — Harriet — do  not  venture  outv  The  rain  is  still  coming 
down." 

"  I  must  go,  mother  ;  who  knows  but  some  accident  may  have  hap- 
pened to — to — Charles  1" 

In  another  instant  she  had  thrown  a  cloak  over  her  head  and 
shoulders  and  reached  the  garden.  The  ground  was  drenched  with 
moisture,  and  she  could  hardly  keep  her  feet  as  she  hastened  to  the 
wicket-gate  opening  into  the  verdant  lane  that  led  to  the  cottage.  As 
she  neared  it,  she  saw  a  light,  and  then  raising  her  voice,  she  cried, — 
"  Charles — Charles.    Is  it  you,  Charles? — speak,  ohl  speak." 

Who's  there  ?"  said  some  one  ;  "  who's  there  1" 
"  What  has  happened  ?    Tell  me — what  has  happened  ?" 
Harriet  opened  the  gate  and  walked  into  the  lane.    A  young  man 
was  standing  near  holding  a  horse  with  one  hand,  while,  in  the  other  he 
carried  a  lantern,  the  rays  from  Avhich  he  moved  about  in  various 
dirccti  ns,  as  if  searching  for  something. 

Harriet  -was  relieved  Irom  her  first  and  worst  apprehension  by  seeing 
the  horse,  for  she  at  once  now  imagined  that  its  rider,  which  she  knew 
could  not  be  Charles,  had  been  thrown  and  hurt.  In  a  calmer  voice 
she  inquired, — 

"  What  has  happened?    Is  any  one  injured?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  young  countryman,  who  •was  holding  the 
horse  ;  "  but  1  suppose  somebody  has  been  thrown.  I  found  the  horse 
at  the  top  ot  the  lane,  but  I  can't  ste  any  one." 

*'  Search,"  cried  Harriet  "  The  rider,  perhaps,  is  seriously  hurt, 
and  may  be  near  at  hand." 

The  young  man  tied  the  horse  by  the  bridle  to  the  gate,  through 
which  Harriet  had  just  come,  and  then  he  walked  cautiously  along  the 
lane,  looking  about  in  all  directions  lor  the  rider.  Suddenly  then  he 
cried,  in  a  loud  voice, — 

*'  Here  he  is— here  he  is.  Dead,  I  think — he  isn't  a  moving — hero  , 
he  is,  half  in  the  ditch." 

Harriet  rushed  forward  and  beheld  what  was  apparently  the  dead 
body  of  a  man  lying  on  it^  face  in  the  green  lane, 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  GUEST. 


The  compassion  of  Harriet  was  ever  active,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
she  felt  a  sensation  of  joy  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  Charles  who 
lay  there  so  still — so  deathlike — she  would  have  experienced  but  an 
unmitigated  feeling  of  sympathy.  Those  who  have  anticipated  evil  to 
some  beloved  being,  and  suddenly  found  that  a  stranger  was  the  afflicted 
party,  can  best  apprcviiate  the  natural  and  excusable  selfishness  with 
which  Harriet,  when  she  was  assurei  it  was  not  Charles  lying  before 
her  face,  uttered  the  ejaculation, — 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !" 

The  countryman  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and,  after  a  moment, 
he  said, — 

"  Oh  !  you  know  him,  I  suppose.  He's  no  good  is  he,  miss  ?  Well, 
that  is  odd." 

"  No — Co,"  said  Harriet,  "  I — I — con't  know  him — 1  only  th^'iiked 
God  it  was  not  some  one  else.  I  am  very  sorry  for  this  gentleman's 
mishap." 

"  Oh  !  that's  it.    What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 
"  Is — he  dead  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  that's  soon  ascertained — he — he — is  only  stunned, 
I  think.    A  gentleman,  surely.    Lock  here — quite  a  gentleman,  miss." 

He  held  up  by  a  gold  chain,  as  he  spoke,  a  very  handsome  and  costly 
watch,  wkich  had  fallen  from  the  pocket  of  the  insensible  man. 

"  Be  he  rich  or  poor,"  said  Harriet,  "  he  is  alike  entitled  to  protection 
and  assistance.  Bring  him  to  our  cottage,  and  a  1  that  can  be  done  fcr 
him,  until  a  surgeon  is  sent  for,  shall  be  done  by  my.' elf  and  mother." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  countryman.  "  I  think  I  can  carry 
him,  and  then,  while  you  give  him  house  room,  I'll  mount  his  horse 
and  go  for  a  doctor.  Poor  fellow,  I  dare  say  he's  badly  hurt.  Look, 
miss,  here's  blood  flowing  from  his  hec.d — do  you  see  it  t" 

Harriet  shuddered  as  she  saw  a  small  stream  of  blood  trickling  slowly 
from  the  forehead  of  ;he  fallen  man,  and  she  hastily  preceded  the  young 
countryman,  who  with  some  difiiculty  raised  the  wounded  stranger  in 
his  anas,  and  walked  over  the  r;.in-8aturated  pathway  towards  the 
wicket  gate  leading  to  the  cottage  garden. 

The  injured  man  showed  indubitable  sjrmptoms  of  existence  on  his 
route  to  the  cottage,  for  he  groaned  fearfully  more  than  once. 

'*  You  hear  him  .'"  said  the  young  fellow  who  carried  him  ;  you 
hear  he  is  alive  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  master.    This  way — this  way." 

Harriet  carried  the  light  in  one  hand,  and  the  watch  of  the  wounded 
man  in  the  other.  She  had  not,  ho  wever,  walked  half  way  to  the  house, 
when  she  was  met  l|»y  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  who  had  become  uneasy  at 
Harriet's  protracted  absence ,  and  warped  as  was  her  judgment,  she  did 
really  possess  that  treasure,  a  good  heart,  and  loved  her  daughter  as 
much  as — what  shall  wi;  say  -as  much  as  a  person  of  rather  limited 
capacity  was  capable  of  loving  any  one  at  all. 

"Harriet — Harriet !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Gracious  goodness!  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  !  I  shall  catch  the  rheumatics,  and 
jrou  your  death  of  cold." 

"  Mother,"  cried  Harriet,  "here  is  a  wounded  gentleman.  He  has 
been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  is  hurt,  I  fear." 

"  Gracious  I    Who  is  he  .'" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !    He  may  be  a  highwayman,  Harriet. 
Only  consider." 

"  I  cowsider  nothing,  mother,  but  that  he  is  hurt,  and  in 
assistance.    Were  he  the  moot  notorious  of  highwaymen,  1 
him." 

I  "  The  most  notorious  of  highwaymen  I"  screamed  Mrs.  Ik-arnshaw; 
"  why  —why — what !  hupuose  it  was  a  sort  of  Jack  Sheppard  /" 

"  Help — oh,  help!"  groaned  the  stranger.    "  Slop — stop  the  horse — 
help — oh,  help  !" 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  so  alarmed  at  these  moaning  supplications,  that 
she  hurried  into  the  house,  and  began  a  hymn,  while  Harriet  led  the 
way  to  the  best  bedchamber  the  cotiaRe  aflorded,  next  to  the  one  which 
was  already  so  sadly  occupied  by  her  father's  remains,  and  directed  the 
humane  young  man  to  lay  the  stranger  gen  ly  down,  and  then  hurry  oIT 
as  fast  as  he  could  for  medical  assistance. 

That  he  did,  and  Harriet,  after  in  vain  trying  to  stop  the  current  of 
her  mother's  devotions,  and  peisuade  her  to  execute  the  task,  found 
herself  compelled  to  become  the  patient  attendant  in  the  chamber  of  the 
wounded  gentleman  herself  But  a  dim  light  burned  in  the  room,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  stranger  neither  moved  nor  gpoke,  during  which 
period  Harrier/*  thoughts  became  painfully  occupied  with  her  own  re- 
flections. The  death  of  her  father,  which  had  given  her  so  great  a 
sjiock,  M  to  seem  what  she  had  herself  called  but  some  more  than 
U»uaJly  dUtinct  dream,  came  with  tejrriWe  fores  to  b?r  mind,  and  tthy 
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wept  long  and  bitterly,  as  she  called  to  mind  the  many  acts  of  kindness 

she  had  received  from  hini. 

It  is  indeed  only  where  death  has  closed  the  scene  of  mortal  hopes 
and  fears  that  v.e  really  knov^-  all  ve  felt  towards  lire  being  now  mute 
and  motionless— then  we  remember  thousands  of  uniei<uittd  kind- 
nesses— gentle  words  and  actions  ve  sigh  to  think  we  did  not  fully  ap- 
preciate, when  such  appreciation  could  have  been  ^>ho^Yn  otherwise  thaai 
by  the  tears  of  passionate,  agonis-ing  regret. 

Oh  !  thace  happy  is  he  who,  when  he  gazes  on  the  pale,  wan  coun- 
tenance over  which  the  shadow  oi  death  has  passed,  of  oiie  who  loved 
him,  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  own  heart,  saying, — 

"  To  that  one  dear  departed  friend  I  am  faultless.  My  regret  is 
tender  and  sincere,  but  it  is  untainted  by  the  slightest  canker  of  re- 
morse. Sleep  on,  blessed  one — sleep  on  in  peaco.  I  am  weary  and 
full  cf  grief  i  but  for  your  kindness  I  was  kind. —  fcr  your  gentleness  I 
was  gentle." 

Then  she  thought  of  the  sad,  destitute  state  of  her.srlf  and  her 
mother.  The  helplessr  ess  of  poor  C.'iarks,  too,  who  sl-.e  well  knew  waa 
so  willing  to  ^0  all  that  could  be  done  for  her  and  her  mother  ;  she 
thought  how  happy  she  might  have  been  with  him,  bad  all  other  cir- 
cum.stances  assumed  a  more  siBiiing  aspect,  and  then  with  a  deep  sob 
she  exclaimed, — 

"  And,  after  all,  what  is  difticulty — what  existence  -poverty,  priva- 
tion—if  death  had  not  added  the  deep  heart  pang  of  his  presence  to 
them  all  ?    Oh,  father,  father,  if  you  hai  been  spared !" 

Harriet  leant  her  head  upon  her  hands,  aad  wept  bitterly —such  au 
utter  abandonment  of  grief  she  had  not  known  since  her  father's  death. 
It  is  strange,  but  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  great  misfortunes  take 
.'onie  time  to  make  tliemselves  properly  and  acute  y  felt.  lUose  who 
have  lost  any  one  very  dear  lo  them,  will  understand  thi-,  and,  per- 
chance, recollect  tbat  days— perhaps  weeks  have  elapsed  before,  at  soma 
quite  unexpected  moment,  a  sudden  gush  of  grief  will  ensue,  and  they 
will  awaken  to  a  full  sense  of  their  melancholy  deprivation. 

After  that  the  healing  process  of  time  commences,  but  until  the  sur- 
charged heart  has  so  relieved  itself,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief. 

How  long  Harriet  wmld  have  sat  there  weeping,  it  is  hard  to  say: 
but  her  tears  were  interrupted,  and  her  attention  suddenly  attracted  by 
an  uneasy  movement  of  the  wounded  stranger,  and  then  in  a  painful 
kind  of  tone,  he  spoke,  but  evidently  unconnectedly,  and  without  the 
control  of  due  reflection — like  one  uttering  words  in  his  s^eep. 

Harriet  Vstened  at  first  with  mere  curiosity  and  commiseration,  but 
soon  she  was  deeply  interested  in  what  came  from  his  lips,  and  much 
wondered  at  the  strange  words  he  uttered,  as  we.l  as  th3  faxuiliar 
names  that  occasionally  passed  his  lips. 

"  The  horse— the  horse,"  he  muttered.  "  A  storm  is  coming— there— 
a  flash! — Hush — hush— I  will  always  lock  the  door  ag<in  !  How  you 
alarmed  me  !— I  tremble  ! — You  kuow — stop  the  htrse— Lelt — jh,  God  ! 
help — help  !" 

"  He  then  groaned  heavily,  after  which  he  suddenly   repeated,  in 
distinct  accents,  t!ie  name — 
"  Charles  Hargrove." 

Harriet  started,  and  became  painfully  interested.  The  wounded 
stranger  continued, — 

"  Well — well — if  you  wish  it— put  in  an  advertisement — it  shall  be 
done  !— So  Harriet  is  beautiful — most  beautiful — most  beautiful  ! — The 
horse — the  hose— stop  (he  here!— Hark  at  the  thunder! — Help — 
help— help! — God  of  Heaven,  the  sky  is  in  flames! — Help — help  !" 

•'In  the  name  of  Heaven,  tell  me  v/to  you  are '  cried  Harriet. 
"  What  mysterious   connection  have   you   with   Charles  Hargrove 
Speak  -  speak  again  !" 

The  dclir  ous  man  was  silent ;  hut  our  readers  will  now  have  no 
diliicully  in  imagining  him  as  Mr.  rJobert  Leighton,  the  merchant.  It 
•  was  indeed  he:  harassed  both  in  mind  and  body,  he  had  started  to 
visit  a  small  estate  he  had  near  Epping,  and  the  storm  coming  on,  had 
overtaken  him  before  he  could  reach  any  shelter.  His  steed  had  become 
unmanageable,  and  had  darted  on  at  headlong  speed  down  the  lane 
leading  to  the  cottage,  occupied  by  the  llearnshav.'S,  where  he  had,  after 
calling  loudly  for  help,  and  a  fruitless  etfort  to  overcome  the  terror  of 
the  animal,  been  thrown  vio  eutly  cn  the  spot  where  Harriet  had  first 
seen  him.  He  had  received  a  severe,  but  far  Irom  a  fatal,  injury  on  the 
head,  which  had,  as  we  are  aware,  produced  for  a  time  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, which  was  now  emerging  in^o  tense  again,  but  in  that  dis- 
ordered manner  which  made  him  speak  so  incautiously,  as  well  as  so 
strangely  to  jumbU  up  events  in  the  way  his  incoherent  words  denoted. 

To  Hornet  all  this  was  painfully  inexplicab  e,  and  she  sat,  after  re- 
peatedly imploring  him  to  explain  himself,  completely  lost  in  a  labyrinth 
of  conjecture,  from  which  eo  rational  process  of  thought  could  possibly 
extricate  her. 

Mr.  Leighton  was  now  silent  for  some  time,  and  Harriet,  finding  tbat 
there  was  no  likelihond  of  procuring  further  iufortration  just  then  froiri 
iiiso^\n  lipH,  gently  left  the  room,  and  lindir^  her  mother,  -ihe  \ml.— 
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"  Mother,  come  and  look  at  the  stranger  -we  have  in  the  house,  and 
see  if  you  know  him." 

"  I  know  hiin  !  G;  acious  Providence,  I  know  him  !  Oh  !  oh  ! 
Where's  '  Baxter's  Gall  to  the  Unconverted,  and  the  whole  Duty  ol' 
Christians  ?' " 


"  This  is  insolence,  sir  ;  and,' moreover,  this  is  a  private  apartment." 
"  I  know  it,"  remarked  Letour,  walking  in  and  closing  the  door. 
Hence  it  is  the  better  Eiiited  for  my  purpose,  Mr.  Scalvoni." 
"  Your  pur^jose — and  what  is  your  purpose?" 

•*  To  hold  some  piivate  and  stiictly  confidential  discourse  with  you. 
Moth'^^r— mother,  in  his  delirium  he  has  raentioHed  our  names,    We  don't  know  each  other  well  enough— you  are  afraid  of  me— now 


and  Charles's  name  !" 
"  You  don't  say  so  '." 
"  Yes,  he  has.    Come  and  look  at  him." 

Thus  urged,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  went,  but  when  she  did  look  at  Mr. 
Leighton,  she  shook  her  head,  and  said, — 

^  "  No,  I  don't  know  him.  He  don't  look  like  one  of  the  elect.  Ask 
him  if  he  belongs  to  '  Htcksnuckians,'  the  Abbey-street  connection,  or 
'  The  Get-behind  me  Satan,'  new  congregation!" 

Aloud  ring  at  the  garden  gate  announced  the  arrival  of  the  surgeoa, 
as  Hairiet  imagined,  and  leaving  her  mother  to  liiiish  her  list  of  creeds, 
the  hurried  to  admit  whoever  it  might  be. 


we  are  really  thinking  very  much  alike — only — you  are  more  successful 
than  I  can  be." 

"  AVhat  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  1" 
"  Forgery  !" 

Scalvoni  staggered  and  sat  down,  looking  very  pale. 
"  Pho — pho,"  said  Letour,  "  never  mind.    Between  us  all  is  right, 
with  one  exception."  . 
"  What — exception  ?" 

"  I  want  some  of  the  profits,  don't  you  see.    You  are  robbing  llobeit 
Leighton — now  I  want  a  share  ol  the  plunder." 
"  You  are  road." 

"  No;  'tis  you  will  show  madness  if  you  reject  my  offer.  Hark  ye, 
Scalvoni,  I  have  heard  enough,  and  seen  enough,  to  be  quite  sure  that, 
sooner  or  later,  an  explosion  will  take  place,  and  Robert  Leighton  will 
be  left  a  beggar,  if  his  life  does  not  answer  for  your  crimes.  Now  don't 
interrupt  nae.  It  is  of  no  cciasecxuence,  except  so  far  as  my  means  of 
subsistence  are  concerned,  to  me,  vhat  becomes  of  Leighton.  I  must 
have  from  you  now,  as  the  price  of  my  silence  and  tacit  concurrence  in 
what  you  are  about,  various  sums  of  money." 

Scalvoni  was  silent  for  some  moments,  during  which  he  turned  over 
in  his  mind  the  piopriety  of  at  once  affecting  a  great  passion,  and  deny- 
ing Letcur's  accutations,  or  admiiting  theii  truth,  and  attempt  to  com- 
promise the  matter  with  him  as  cheaply  as  possible.  He  was  a  rapid 
and  cool  thinker,  and  he  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Letour 
must  have  overheard  something  which  might  be  veiy  dangerous. 

"  Tcil  me  specihcally  what  you  know,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  j  ay  for 
secrecy  accordi-  gly.    If  you  know  but  little,  you  will  get- little.  Prove 
to  me  that  what  you  know  is  really  dangerous,  and  I  will  be  liberal." 
"  I  know  sufficient." 

"  Of  that  you  will,  perhaps,  pernfit  me  to  judge,  Letour?" 
"  Be  it  so  then.    I  could  make  a  communication  to  a  certain  Jew 
capitalist,  that  would  induce  a  careful  examination  of  certain  securities, 
which  " 

Enough — enough.    There  is  a  fifly  pound  note  for  you,  Letour. 
When  you  must  have  more,  why  then  you  must,  I  suppesar ;  but  no^ 
that  we  do  understand  each  other,  you  have  no .  sort  of  objection  to 
To  Mr.  Leighton  he  was  always  civil,  even  to  absoltite  cringing,  and,  i  ^^^^  yourself  useful  in  procuring  the  msney  of  which  you  expect  to 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CREOLE. 

Some  years  before  his  dilliculties  in  business  began,  Robert  Leighton, 
the  then  wealthy  and  easy  merchant,  brought  over  from  an  estate  he 
had  in  the  West  Indies,  a  young  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  bor;  of  halt  caste,  having  something  of  the  negro  about  him,  with 
a  far  lighter  and  browner  complexion — he  was  named  Letour ;  none 
knew  to  whom  he  belonged,  or  whcrtfoie  he  was  brought  to  England, 
for  Robert  Leighton  was  not  communicative  concerning  him,  and  when 
any  one  asked  Letour  himself,  how  long  he  had  known  the  merchant, 
his  reply  was,  generally,  his  dark  eje  Hashing  as  he  spoke — 

"  Net  quite  long  enough  yet-— and  yet  too  long." 

This  enigmatical  answer  was  alL  that  could  be  got  from  him,  and 
when  further  pressed  he  became  angry,  and  would  not  again  speak  to  the 
yarne  party  on  any  subject  whatever ;  so  the  mystery  of  who,  and  what 
he  was,  remained  impenetrable. 

In  disposition,  Letour  ever  showed  himself  fierce  and  vindictive,  and 
ytt  he  appeared  to  have  a  marvellous  control  over  his  -own  passions; 
for  when  it  wai  expected,  from  his  manner  and  appearance,  he  was  about 
to  ii'irst  out  into  the  most  towering  passion,  he  would  suddenly  smile, 
and  say — 

Another  time — another  tiirie^ — most  things  -will  keep  well,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to — anothtr  time — another  time,' 


althoiigh  the  merchant  would  occasionally  look  askance  at  him,  and 
fancy  he  detected  deep  hypocrisy  iir  what  he  might  be  saying,  he  yet 
could  never  feel  certain  on  the  point,  and  other,  and  more  imporiant 
adairs,  woiild  soon  cl;a  c  Letour  and  hjs  ptculi;.ritics  from  his  mind  al- 
together. 

Year  after  year  thus  grew  on,  and  Latour  bpcame  tali,  powerful,  and 
haughty,  to  ail  but  Leighton.  Scalvoni  dreacted  him,  and  wished  him 
anywhere  but  where  he  was,  for  although  he  had  always  been  to 
Scalvoni  scrupulously  polite,  yet  he  never  shewed  any  heartiness  in  his 
manner  towards  him;  but,  on  the  contrary,  now  and  then  spoi.e  as  if 
he  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  designing  nature  of  the  other's  character. 

They  had  never  spoken  contidentialiy  on  any  subject,  and,  least  of  all, 
on  the  affairs  of  the  house.  Letour  had  no  particular  duties,  although 
he  did  a  great  deal.  That  is  to  sa^,  he  wandered  about  the  establish- 
ment and  the  wharf,  half-v/orking,  half-amusing  himself,  and  while 
Robert  Leighton  was  abroad,  he  absented  himself  almost  entirely,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  Scalvoni,  who  had  made  Jrtquent  efforts  to  induce 
Leighton  to  send  him  away  altogether;  but  had  always  received  for  an- 
swer that  tliere  were  circumstances  which  prevented  him,  and  which 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  explain. 

Wben,  however,  the  merchant  returned,  Letour  came  back,  and 
walked  about,  as  usual,  here  and  there,  and  everywhere,  upon  the  pre- 
mises, being  as  great  an  eyesore  as  ever  to  the  scheming  artful  Scalvoni. 
In  fact,  so  apprehensive  did  he  become,  that  Letour  was  acting  the  spy 
upon  hira,  perhaps,  with  the  connivance  of  Robert  Leighton,  that  on  the 
same  evening  which  had  witnessed  the  accident  that  had  introduced  the 
merchant  so  unexpectedly  to  the  lltaxnsha,fr  family,  he,  Scalvoni,  had 
sat  down  to  turn  over  in  his  own  mind  some  means  of  getting  rid  ol 
Letour  altogether,  or  of,  at  least,  ascertaining  thoroughly  his  position  in 
the  merchant's  establishment. 

He  had  not  sat  long,  and  was  far  from  having  started  any  reasonable 
liypothesis  on  the  subject,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  very  un- 
ceremoniously opened,  and  the  object  of  his  cogitations  presented  him- 
self on  the  tlireshold. 

"  Letour  1"  ciied  Scalvoni,  rising. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Scalvoni.  Pou't  you  iuiow  lav  ?  Jsuie'y  I  am  uot  easily 
mistaken." 


have  a  shr.re  ; 

Letour  laughed  as  he  replied, —        ^£  .ri,,       .  -h. 

"  No,  Scalvoni,  I  shall  leave  aU  that  to  yojur  Sttijerior.^genvi'y,  you 
rnay  depend.  I  will  be  satisfied  with  a  share  of  your  plunder.  I  have 
no  desire,  by  any  bungling  of  mine,  to  convict  j^ou  or  myself.  Good 
evening,  sir  ;  w):en  I  must  have  iiyjic,  as  you  very  candidly  and  i)ro- 
perly  say,  I  must "  •  -  ; 

So  saying  he  lelt  the  room,  cxulling  in  ihe  success  of  his  scheme, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  had  produced  him  a  larger  sum  than  ever 
he  hi  d  been  master  of  b:;fore  in  all  his  life. 

"  'Tis  well,"  he  muttered,  as  his  dark  eye  rolled  with  intense  satis- 
faction. " 'Tis  mighty  weil.  I  will  be  independent  of  the  frowi:s  of 
fortune  before  I  swoop  upon  my  victim.  I  uill  have  revenge,  but  I 
will  have  it  at  no  personal  sacrifice — no — no — not  one.  Like  an  eagle, 
[  hover  over  my  prey,  and  when  I  come  headlong  upon  it,  it  hhall  be  at 
a  time  when  I  am  sure  not  a  fVathei  will  be  injujed.  ^a!  ha!  ha! — I 
am  vastly  pulitic." 

As  for  Scalvoni,  when  he  was  alone,  all  the  pent  up  passion  of  his 
nature  found  vent.  Ilia  compressed  lips,  starting  eyes,  and  the  angry 
(lush  that  was  upon  his  brow,  all  proclaimed  the  tempest  that  was 
raging  in  his  brain.  Passion  for  many  mirutes  choked  his  utterance, 
;ind  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  wild  sort  of  yelling  accents,  the 
lirst  ti  nes  of  which  amazed  and  alarmed  himself,  so  that  he  on  the  in- 
stant relapsed  into  silence  again,  Apth  the  exception  of  muttering  the 
one  word — "  Caution — caution — caution!" 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


iNTEiirEKANCK. — It  was  a  usual  saying  cf  the  great  Lord  Verulam 
that  not  one  roan  of  a  thousand  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  most 
diseases  had  their  rise  and  origin  from  intemperance,  for  drunkenness 
and  gluttony  tteal  men  olf  silently  and  singly;  whereas,  sword  and  pes- 
tilence do  it  by  the  lump  ;  but  then  death  makes  a  halt,  and  comes  to 
a  cessation  of  arms  ;  but  the  other  knows  no  stop  or  intermission,  but 
peipetually  jogs  and  depopulates  insensibly,  and  by  degiees,  and  though 
this  is  every  day  experienced,  yet  are  men  so  enslaved  by  custom  or 
habit,  that  iio  admonitioa  will  ftvail. 
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THE  RECLAIMED. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day;  the  sun  cast  its  brilliant  rays  on  all  around, 
the  cloudless  sky  rivalled  that  of  Italy  iu  beauty,  and  the  air  was  im- 
pregnated with  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  sweet  smelling  flowers. 

Amidst  these  charms  of  nature,  which  everywhere  were  to  be  seen,  in 
the  village  of  D  stood  the  ancient  house  of  Farmer  A ik in.  The  odori- 
ferous honeysuckle  grew  up  the  porch,  and  the  roses  graced  the  little 
garden,  planted  with  rare  tastefulness  before  the  house.  Luxuriant  and 
promising  fields  surrounded  it  ou  every  side;  the  corn  emerging  into 
perfect  ripeness  seemed  to  revel  in  the  beauteous  day,  and  premised  a 
successful  harvest.  The  dwelling-house  was  small;  and,  from  its  ex- 
ternal aspect,  seemed  to  tell  of  the  comfort  which  reigned  within. 

Slowly  from  the  portal  emerged  a  female  form,  and,  oh,  what  a  grace 
was  there.  In  age,  about  fifteen  was  this  fair  creature ;  and,  as  she 
walked  from  the  house  in  which  she  dwelt,  what  charms  did  she  display. 
Her  fair  neck  was  perfectly  uncovered,  save  by  the  luxuiiant  tresses 
which  hung  in  youthful  beauty  down  her  back.  Her  face  was  all  the 
most  fastidious  could  wish,  and  a  faint  and  beaming  smile  played  over 
those  beautiful  features.  The  flush  of  health  was  upon  lier  cheek,  and 
her  cloudless  brow  bore  the  mark  of  reflection. — But,  io  I  she  speaks. — 

"  He  will  soon  return,"  she  said,  '  he  will  sonn  return,  and  clasp, 
once  more,  his  beloved  Amelia  in  his  fond  embrace.  He  will  soon 
return.  Let  me  reflect  tomorrow;  he  has  been  gone  a  fortnight. 
Three  weeks,  he  said,  and  he  should  be  back.  Twas  painful  for  him 
to  kave  me,  and  so  it  was  for  me  to  be  parted  from  liira,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  he  could  not  be  an  absentee  from  the  obsequies  of  his 
uncle,  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  with  lier  he  loves.  No,  it  was  un- 
avoidable ;  and,  he  will  soon  return — he  will  soon  return." 

"  Return,  will  he.'"  said  a  voice  behind,  which  made  the  fair  Amelia 
start,  and  turning  round,  she  beheld  a  gipsy,  clothed  in  the  usual 
raiment  of  her  tribe,  and  with  a  countenance  of  stern  fejocity.  "  Are 
you  sure  he  will  eoon  return,  fair  maiden,  the  world  is  all  deceit,  and 
men  sometimes  woo  but  to  betray.'" 

"  Away,  woman,"  said  Amelia,  "  I  would  be  alo«e;  away,  I  say,  and 
trouble  me  no  more  with  your  idle  prophesies." 

"  Spurn  me  not,  maiden,"  said  the  gipsy,  "  there  will  be  a  time  when 
your  pride  will  be  lowered,  and  your  now  scoffiug  tone  will  be  turned 
into  sorrowful  wailings  and  heart.'elt  sobs." 

"Away,  woman!  I  repeat,"  exclaimed  Amelia,  "I  want  not  your 
evil  counsels.  If  money  be  your  object,  take  this,  and  quit  this  spot, 
for  I  already  have  heard  more  of  your  drsagieeable  foretellings  than 
I  wish." 

"  I  scorn  your  money  as  much  as  you  do  my  counsel,"  said  the  gipsy, 
throwing  the  coin,  which  Amelia  had  given  her,  upon  the  giouud,  "  1 
scorn  your  money,  I  say;  but  come  to  warn  you  of  the  evils  which  are 
begetting  you,  of  the  " 

"  I  will  not  liear  you,"  replied  Amelia,  "already  are  your  vain  pro- 
phesies beginning  to  fill  my  mind  with  apprehensions  w  hich  cannot, 
•which  are  too  dreadful  to  be  true,"  and,  with  a  linn  step,  she  walked 
iuto  the  house. 

"  What  ails  thee,  child?"  said  Farnur  Aikin  to  his  daughter  that 
evening,  "you  look  as  sad  as  a  mtthodiat  paraoji.  What  is  it,  girl-— you 
make  me' quite  uneas)' ?" 

"  Oh,  father,  it  is  nothing,"  replied  the  gir),  laughing,  "  but  I  have 
been  listening  to  tha  idle  croakings  ef  a  gipsy,  who  has  been  foretellir).g 
evil  things  of  Edward ;  and,  although  I  do  no,t  put  the  slightest  faith 
in  i-ny  one  word  she  has  said,  yet  it  has  made  me  rather  melancholy; 
but  I  shall  he  iu  good  spirits  again  to-morrow,  father,  fur  that  day  v.etk 
'  my  Edward  has  promised  to  return."  . 

Nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject,  and  they  retired. 

On  the  morrow  the  words  0/  the  gipsy  were  entirely  forgotten,  and 
merry  and  loving  Amelia  was  the  game  light-hearted  girl  as  before. 

The  week  passed,  and  another  rolled  away,  but  no  Edward  was  heard 
of,  and  the  poor  girl  became  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting  thoughts. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  his  absence — v.hy  does  he  not  write  I  were 
questions  she  continually,  and  in  vain,  asked  herself.  Anxiety  paled 
that  blooming  cheek,  and  she  found  no  comfort  from  reflection.  In  one 
of  the  rambles  which  she  frequently  took,  in  order  to  try  and  dispel  from 
her  mind  the  fearful  thoughts  that  continually  oppressed  it, — 

"  So,"  she  said,  "he  has  not  yet  returned;  why  am  I  not  told  tlie 
reason — why  does  he  not  write,  or  give  me  some  token  of  his  affection.' 
A  fortniglit  hai  pas.'5ed  since  the  time  he  was  to  have  come — a  long  and 
flr'^ary  fortHight.    Oh,  Edward,  EJward,  why  do  you  not  come.' — I  will 

'  yet  beiieve  he  hew  deserted  me— some  accident,  doubtless,  has 

iayed  him,  and  he  will  conje  to  me  yet,  he  " 

"  Where  is  now  tlie  fallacy  of  my  words  ?"  was  •whispered  in  her  ear ; 
she  turned  hastily  round,  and  beheld  the  gipsy,  who,  with  a  triumphant 
laugh,  and  many  demoniac  gestures,  turned  away. 

"  It  scelflK  a  fearful  truth,"  aaiil  Amelia,  "  that  my  worst  suspicions 


are  to  be  verified.  Am  I,  then,  deserted  by  the  only  being  that  I  ever 
loved,  except  my  parents.' — oh,  God !  is  this  the  truth? — if  reality  is 
here,  pour  into  my  heart  the  Holy  Spirit,  that,  with  due  resignation  to 
thy  Divine  will,  i  may  find  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  which  is 
denied  m.e  here,  in  those  blessed  regions  of  eternal  blias,  into  which  tho 
pious  and  the  good,  alone,  shall  enter." 

Saying  this,  she  returned  disconsolate  to  her  once  happy  home. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  short  time,  leave  the  poor  girl,  whose  mental  anxiety 
we  have  but  just  now  been  contemplating,  and  inquire  into  the  c'rcura- 
stances  which  Itave  caused  the  doubts  and  fears  of  our  beautiful  heroine 
to  be  aroused. 

Leaving  the  village  of  D  ,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  departed 

uncle,  iu  London,  to  Edward  Mansfield  was  no  pleasing  circumstance. 
His  grief  was  excessive,  coming  as  it  did  from  two  distinct  sources. 
The  one  arose  from  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who  v^as  a  dear  relation  to 
him;  the  other,  from  being  coropelled  to  lea>'e  the  maiden  he  adored, 
and  that  absence,  in  all  probability,  a  lengthy  one. 

Edward  Mansfield  was  Worn  of  parents  moving  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society.  He  possessed  a  handsome  appearance,  and  was  rather  above 
the  middle  height.  His  age  was  five  aud-twenty,  and  he  was  the  heir 
to  tome  considerable  property  at  his  father's  death.  After  a  severe  ill- 
ness of  some  weeks  he  repaired  to  D  ,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 

where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Amelia  Aikin. 

Oh,  what  a  passian  seized  him  when  he  first  belicld  her  lovely  form  ! 
It  seemed  to  him  th^t  he  had  entered  into  a  new  existence ;  "  this  vale 
of  tears"  was  to  him  a  vale  of  joy — deep,  uninterrupted  joy.  His 
heait  yearned  for  the  object  of  his  love.  Soon  did  he  perceive  the 
attachment  to  be  lecipvocal.  He  declared  his  love  \vith  all  the  eloquence 
of  an  impassioned  lever,  and  not  in  vain. 

Oh,  happy  Edward,  what  a  behig  thou  that  day  didst  gain  !  No  vain 
and  foolish  coquette,  whose  whole  amusement  is  playing  with  men's 
hearts,  but  one  whose  heart  was  constant — whose  love  was  sincere. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  blissful  state  that  Edward  was  called  away; 
the  reason  we  have  before  explained. 

At  leVigth  he  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
the  house  which  contained  ail  that  remained  of  his  once  affectionate 
relative. 

A  feeling  of  dread— a  feeling  of  awe  crept  over  him,  as  he.  passed  the 
portal  of  that  house.  Suddenly  thsughts  rose  up  in  his  miiid  of  days 
gone  by.  He  recollected  visiting,  many,  many  a  time  that  uncle  who, 
all  life  and  spirit.s,  never  failed  to  raise  ahearty  laugh  whenever  he  spcke. 
That  merry  laugh  now  rung  in  Edward's  ears.  He  remembered  the  happy 
hours  that  he,  with  him,  had  spent — hours  whose  happiiiess  had  fled, 
but  whose  bitterness  had  come  in  their  remembraiice. 

Added  to  these  melancholy  thoughts,  he  found  the  whole  household 
in  the  most  distressing  confu?icn.  The  domestios,  in  having  lost  their 
dear,  kind  masiter,  for  he  had  been  kind — he  still  was  dear — in  losing 
him,  I  say,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  reason.  Their  faces  bore  the 
expression  of  sorrow — their  voices  bore  the  sound  of  despair.  Almost 
regardless  of  thiF,  Ed'vvard  pasEea  cn  with  unequal  strides  to  the  apart- 
ment where  lay  the  remains  of  his  depavted  relative. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deacribe  the  agony  of  his  feelings  on  beholding 
the  8i;ectacle  prcs-ented  to  his  view,  imagination  may  perhaps  convey 
it  iBore  forcibly  than  iny  pen  c  in  do.  A  yourjg  man  leaning  over  the 
corpse  of  one  he  loved,  one  who  was  bound  to  him  by  afl^ectiou's  indis- 
soluble knot  of  love  and  blood,  must  be  harassing  to  sensitive  feelings. 

The  obsequies  concluded,  Edward  sat  dejected  and  disconsolate. 

"  So,"  he  soliloquised,  "  how  mortal  is  man,  how  merciless  is  death; 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike  are  snatched  away,  it  spares  not 
youth  and  beauty,  it  leaves  some  till  iige  has  deprived  them  of  their 
former  energies,  and  decay  is  creeping  over  them.  But  how  futile  is 
this  fruitless  musing, — whence  tlie  utility  of  this  vain  regret!  Shake  it 
off,  Edward,  and  bo  once  more  a  man." 

Brilliantly  were  the  rooms  lighted,  and  the  air  was  loa.-ed  with  the 
most  fragrant  perfumes.  Cares  and  dice  were  scattered  about  the  floor. 
Men  gloryitig  in  success,  others  equally  dejected  at  their  vast  losses, 
causing  perhaps  the  welf  are  and  affluence  of  families  to  come  to  an  end  ; 
drinking  large  potions  of  intoxicatnig  liquors,  trying  to  drown  care 
with  wine.  Such  is  the  scene  in  which  we  are  most  reluctantly  obliged 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  once  upright  Edward. 

Dazzled  with  the  shining  and  deceptive  temptations  of  London,  he 
had  been  allured  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  integrity  to  those  of  dis- 
sipation and  vice.  By  degrees,  from  one  step  to  another,  he  had  become 
at  the  present  lime  so  steeped  in  debauchery,  that  a  gaming-house  is 
the  place  in  which  we  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  find  him. 

Throwing  the  dice  with  a  desperation  that  too  plainly  marked  his  un- 
happy partiality  for  play,  he  hea.  ed  successive  losses  on  his  head. 

Suffered  to  win  at  first,  his  wily  and  dissolute  comi-anions  had  suc- 
i  ceeded  in  initiating  liim  into  a  passion  for  play;  but  now  that  tUeix  de- 
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sign  had  reached  the  degree  intended,  a  reverse  of  fortune  took  place. 
Accustomed  to  win  larue  sums  at  every  throw,  the  infatuated  young 
man  played  on  -with  a  madness  that  plainly  marked  his  resolution  not 
to  rise  from  the  table  before  he  became  a  winner.  On  he  played,  with- 
out for  a  moment  reflecting  that  each  throw  placed  his  object  at  a 
greater  distance. 

"  The  goddess  eeems  a  most  inveterate  enemy  to-night,"  obfieived  a 
supposed  viscount. 

"  The  fiend  himself  seems  against  me  !"  said  Henry,  grinding  his  teeth. 
"He — he — he!"  tittered  the  viscount. 

"  Fortune  changes,  -nd  so  does  everything  else,"  observed  another, 
Bcientifically  arranging  hU  collar. 

"  A  true  observation  veritably,"  said  another. 

"Are  you  counselling  together  for  my  total  destruction  ?"  said  Ed- 
ward ;  "  fiends  in  human  shape,  you  are." 
"  Luck  will  change,"  persisted  the  viscount. 

"And  roguery  -will  succeed,"  said  Edward;  and,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  him,  he  immediately  settled  his  account  and  dex- 
terously concealed  one  of  the  dice  in  his  sleeve. 

"  Shall  we  have  the  felicity  of  your  most  pleasant  company  to- 
morrow evening  I"  inquired  the  viscount,  in  his  sweetest  accents. 

"  Oh,  yes,  most  certainly,"  replied  Edward,  as  he  left  that  house, 
where  alone  was  to  be  seen  debauchery  and  vice. 

"He — he — he!"  tittered  the  viscount,  when  he  was  gone,  "he — 
he — he  !  a  rare  bait — he — he — he  !" 

Pursuing  his  way  with  the  madness  of  despair,  Edward  rushed  to  the 
apartments  which  he  had  taken  upon  his  first  entrance  into  London. 

But  a  dissipated  life  had,  for  the  time,  entirely  eflfaced  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  he  once  had  loved,  who,  all  confiding,  relied  upon  his  speedy 
return.  But  now  that  he  began  to  feel  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  bitterness  which  it  caused,  his  feelings  were  totally  diflTerent. 
He  now  viewed  the  whole  affair  in  its  true  light.  Amelia's  smiles  were 
before  him,  and  the  thoughts  of  her  he  had  deserted,  calmed  his  troubled 
spirit. 

From  his  sleeve  he  drew  the  dice  he  had  there  concealed,  and  break- 
ing it  into  fragments,  found  it  to  be  a  loaded  one. 

"  These  miscreants,"  he  exclaimed,  "  whose  only  occupation  is  to 
lure  the  innocent  away,  would  have  made  me  their  victim,  but  in  time 
do  I  perceive  their  malicious  intentions ;  now  do  I  abandon  them,  and 
to  Amelia  will  I  go." 

In  this  repentaut  frame  of  mind  he  retired  to  his  chamber. 

During  the  next  day  all  was  bustle  and  confusion ;  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  departure  of  Edward  to  the  village  of  D  . 

We  will  now  return  to  the  unhappy  and  disconsolate  Amelia.  Bereft 
of  all  she  treasured  in  the  wide  world,  behold  that  cheek  now  paled, 
that  form  wasted  with  useless  pining  and  vain  regret— that  father, 
leaning  over  her,  and  entreating  her  to  revive — that  mother,  alarmed 
for  her  ultimate  safely — behold  that  expressive  mark  of  deep  despair 
upon  her  countenance — that  wild,  frantic  appearance  of  her  eye;  an 
eye  that  once  was  bright — behold  that  form  together,  and  you  see  the 
sorrowful  monument  of  unrealised  hopes.  Such  was  now  Amelia,  and 
stretched  on  a  bei  of  sickness,  on  which  she  had  lain  for  more  than  a 
week,  she  passed  her  time. 

What  noise  now  interrupts  her  xmeasy  slumbers  ?  Is  it  the  rattle  of 
carriage  wheels,  or  does  the  fancy  of  a  wasted  mind  conjure  up  the 
sourd  !  No,  it  is  no  fancy,  but  reality.  Whose  form  is  that  who  now 
80  light  steps  from  the  vehicle  ?  'Tis  Edvvaru's — oh  God  !  'tis  Edward'e, 
the  mourned-for  Edward's! 

Suddenly,  on  hearing  the  nev/s,  Amelia's  energies  levived,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  was  deerEed  in  a  condition  to  see  him. 

He  entered  the  room  where  she  sat,  exclaiming,  with  love's  pure 
emphasis, — 

"  Oh,  Amelia,  dearest,  come  to  my  arms — come,  loved  one,  come  !" 

"  Oh,  Edward  !"  she  replied,  "  why  did  you  leave  me  thus,  why 
have  you  caused  me  this  anxiety  1    Why  this  pain — why  this  sickness  ? 

Edward,  but  for  you  But,  I  forgive  you  all  now  that  you  have 

rcturu'^d." 

"  Thanks,  dearest !  but  I  deserve  not  this  lenity,  for  I  have  indeed 
been  guilty;  but  I  now  come  back  to  olfer  you  my  hand  and  heart;  ac- 
cept tbem,  and  you  shall  ever  find  roe  worthy  of  you,  and  never,  never 
shall  you  have  reason  to  complain  of  not  having  refused  '  the  re- 
claimed !' " 

Arrangements  were  shortly  made  for  the  nuptials  of  the  loving  pair, 
and  not  long  afterwards,  by  special  license,  the  happy  Edward  led  the 
smiling  Amelia  to  the  altar. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  bride  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  when 
their  appointed  time  came,  they  quitted  this  world  for  a  better,  far 
better,  respected  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  them. 

The  young  couple  had  many  tokens  of  their  love,  and  had  the  double 
felicity  of  seeing  them,  under  their  own  guidance,  grow  up  in  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence.  r,  J). 


THE  ENVIOUS  MAN  CURED. 

I  WAS  one  evening  sitting,  as  usual  after  the  labours  of  the  day, 
under  tlie  shade  of  our  great  apple-tree, — the  red  cow  was  quietly 
chewing  her  cud  on  one  side,  and  the  old  grey  pony,  with  a  clog  cn  his 
leg,  soberly  grazing  on  the  other ;  when  a  very  handsome  chariot  drove 
down  the  late.  It  was  drawn  by  four  beautiful  horses,  and  attended 
by  servants  in  splendid  liveries. 

"  Well-a-day,"  said  I,  "  how  unequally  are  the  bounties  of  Providence 
dispensed  in  this  evil  world  !  and  hovir  widely  different  are  the  conditions 
of  the  rich  and  f^e  poor.  There  now!  that  g>eat  man,  for  instance, 
lives  in  ease  and  luxury  every  day ;  he  eats  and  drinks  of  the  best  in 
the  land — sleeps  or  wakes,  rides  abroad  or  lolls  at  home,  as  suits  his 
inclination  ;  he  knows  neither  pain  now  anxiety  ;  while  I  am  forced 
to  work  hard,  fai-e  hard,  and  travel  about  on  foot,  or  at  best  on  this  poor 
foundered  pony,  wherever  I  go.  It  Is  true  this  cow  aflbrds  me  milk, 
the  bees  honey,  and  the  orchard  cider ;  but  then,  there  are  a  thousand 
other  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  a  man's  life,  which  riches  only 
can  purchase." 

The  more  I  pondered  on  this  subject  the  more  miserable  T  grew.  I 
mused,  till  I  became  quite  abstracted  from  all  things  around  me; 
and  presently,  metbought  I  found  myself  at  the  gate  of  a  porter's  lodge, 
which  spontaneously  opened,  and  admitted  me  into  a  spacious  carriage 
road;  but  the  weather  being  excessively  warm,  I  turned  aside  into  a 
retired  serpentine  walk,  overshadowed  with  oak,  beech,  and  sycamore. 
The  grounds  were  very  extensive,  and  delightfully  laid  out.  Here  the 
path  plunged  into  the  depth  of  a  thicket,  which  the  sun-beams  could 
scarcely  penetrate  ;  and  there  it  opened  into  an  expanse  of  lawn,  or  ran 
along  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  commanded  a  diversified  prospect  of  the 
country  for  many  miles  round.  Through  the  valley  below  flowed  a 
majestic  river,  studded  with  willow  islands,  and  on  whose  placid  waters 
the  swans  rowed  in  state,  with  a  long  progeny  in  their  train,  not  inaptly 
representing  a  numerous  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy  of  a  lew 
gallant  ships  of  v/ar.  Herds  of  deer  were  grazing  ui>;on  the  slopes, 
grouped  under  the  trees,  or  gliding  to  and  fro  among  the  bushes.  The 
underwood  resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds ;  the  banks  were  fra- 
grant with  wild  strawberries  ;  the  walks  were  bordered  M'ith  beautiful 
plants  and  flowers  ;  and  at  intervals  were  grottos,  seats,  and  arbours, 
for  rest  or  meditation.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  constitute  it  a  per- 
fect paradise. 

While  gazing  with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  enchanting  scenery 
which  surrounded  me,  1  was  accosted  by  a  venerable-looking  man, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  steward  or  superintendant  of  the  place,  who 
anticipated  my  inquiries,  by  a  kind  invitation  to  accompany  him  round 
this  delightful  domain,  which  offer  I  gratefully  accepted.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation,  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  owner  of  these 
lovely  possessions  couid  not  but  be  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

"  My  friend,"  replied  he,  "  I  perceive  you  know  little  of  the  world, 
or  in  what  happiness  consists.  The  lord  of  th^s  place  is  a  martyr  to 
the  gout,  and  a  cripple;  besides,  he  has  little  taste  for  the  country,  and 
spends  the  pleasantest  months  of  the  year  In  London." 

I  felt  myself  corrected,  and  we  proceeded  through  a  wilderness  of 
sweets,  to  a  stately  mansioii  on  the  lawn,  to  which  my  kind  conductor 
introduced  me  by  a  long  and  lofty  gallery,  adorned  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  statues,  ancient  and  modern,  the  production  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters. 

"But,"  added  he,  as  we  were  about  to  retire,  "the  proprietor  is 
almost  blind,  and  consequently  can  derive  ho  enjoyment  from  those 
things." 

He  next  showed  me  into  the  banqueting  room,  where  the  tables  were 
set  out  with  services  of  gold  and  silver,  and  supplied  with  the  most 
delectable  luxuries  of  earth  and  sea. 

"  Surely,"  exclaimed  I,  "  the  most  consummate  epicure  might  here 
find  nmple  gratification." 

"  Ah,"  said  my  conductor,  "  he,  for  whom  all  that  provision  is  made, 
is  sick  ;  he  loaihs  the  choicest  dainties  ;  and  envies  the  poor  man  who 
brings  a  keen  appetite  to  his  crust  of  bread  and  draught  of  water." 

We  passed  from  hence  into  a  concert  room,  where  we  were  enter- 
tained with  the  most  exquisite  music. 

Here  it  seemed  as  though  I  could  have  lingered  for  ever,  for  I  was 
passionately  fond  of  music. 

"  This  is  delightful,"  said  my  friend,  "  to  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear,  but  a  man  cannot  hear  by  proxy  ;  and  my  master  is  as  deaf  as  the 
dead  add  r  who  heareth  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  is  utterly 
insensible  to  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds," 

The  music  ceased,  and  we  descended  by  a  dark  winding  staiicase,  to 
a  subterraneous  vault,  strongly  guarded  with  bolts  and  bars  and  iron 
doors,  into  which,  I  was  informed,  none  but  the  proprietor  himself  ever 
gained  admission. 

" This,"  said  my  guide,  "is  the  depository  of  incalculable  vqhUI), 
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which  the  governor  brooght  home  when  he  returned  from  India,  with 
an  immense  fortune,  and  a  ruined  constitution.  Here  lies  the  cause 
of  anxious  days  and  tleeplcss  nights." 

"  But,  I  presume,"  said  I,  "  that  he  is  bountiful  to  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  and  he  sometimes  relieves  the  distressed,  and  causes  the  widow's 
heart  to  siug  with  joy." 

•'  No  such  thing,"  said  my  mentor ;  "  gold  is  the  key  that  has  locked 
up  his  h  art;  he  cannot  enjoy  it  himself,  nor  will  he  impart  the  ble-s- 
ing  to  others  :  he  repels  every  appeal  to  humanity,  and  is  an  utter 
Btran-?er  to  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

"  Perhaps,"  contmued  I.  "  though  he  will  part  with  nothing  in  his 
lifetime,  he  will  endeavour  to  make  restitution  at  his  death,  by  large 
legacies  to  benevolent  and  religious  institutions." 

"  Believe  it  not,"  said  my  friend,  in  a  lowered  tone  of  voice  ;  "  all 
this  immense  wealth  will  devolve  to  a  prodigal  and  spendthrift,  who 
will  render  it  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  himself  and  to  others  ; 
besides,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  this  man  is  an  infidel,  who  hates  religion 
with  a  perfect  hatred  ;  he  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  lives 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world!" 

At  this  moment  a  wag^jon  chanced  to  pass :  I  was  roused  by  the  jingle 
of  the  bells,  and  the  sound  of  the  warning  horn ;  I  looked  up  and  found 
myself  still  sitting  under  the  apple-tree,  the  cow  and  the  grey  pony  being 
in  the  same  position  in  which  I  Jeft  them  when  I  commenced  my  mental 
peiegiinaticn  ;  I  raised  my  hands  to  Heaven,  in  gratitude  for  the  use  of 
my  limbs  and  faculties,  ;iud  thanked  God  that  I  was  not  that  rich  and 
miserable  man. 


ALICE  HOME ; 


IHE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


THE  CAPTIVE 

ANTICirATING  UIS  RELEASK. 

Shall  I  be  free — shall  the  sun,  brightly  beaming, 

Dazz'e  these  orbs — that,  unused  to  the  light, 
Are  nigh  sightless— and  shall  they,  with  grateful  tears  sirsaminf, 

Gaze  once  again  on  the  glorious  sight? 

Shall  these  iron-bound  limbs  wave  in  unrestrained  freecon, 
The  gyves'  galling  pressure  no  more  chafe  my  arm ; 

Shall  Heaven's  cooling  z€/,hyrs  again  softly  breathing, 
My  spirit  rebounding,  inspire  with  its  calm? 

Inexpressible  joy!  doubly  sweet  thou  appearest, 
Once  again  shall  I  wander  beneath  that  blue  sky. 

That  imprison'd  I've  thought  on — that  thought  was  the  dearest 
That  broke  on  my  soul — it  dispeh'd  every  sigh. 

Delighted  I'll  wander  through  meadow  and  valley. 

The  forest  entangled  with  joy  I'Jl  explore. 
Each  mossy  intricacy — forth  then  1 11  sally 

And  scale  the  steep  mountain — traverse  the  wide  moor. 

Seated  on  the  wild  rock,  o'er  the  cataract  rearing. 

Undaunted  from  that  dizzy  height  will  I  gaze  ;  * 

Like  a  Triton  I'll  plunge  in  the  torrent  swift  pouiing 
Where  the  bright  speckled  trout  in  its  foamy  bed  plays. 

Sweet  birthright  of  maa — ines'imable  treasure. 

Dear  liberty  thou  art — 'tis  bliss  to  be  free — 
"Without  thee  existence  soon  loses  its  pleasure  ; 

Then  welcome — thrice  welcome — thou  comest  to  me. 

J.  R. 


The  Plague  in  Cajro. — The  Europeans  stand  aghast  with  fear  at 
the  calamities  it  produced  in  Grand  Cairo.  According  to  the  commis- 
iioners  of  the  Customs,  this  city  contains  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  They  are  so  crowded  that  tAvo  hundred  citizens 
here,  occupy  less  spsce  than  thirty  at  Paris.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  and  always  full  of  people,  who  crowd  and  jostle  each  other, 
and  the  passenger  is  sometimes  obliged  to  wait  several  minutes  before 
he  can  make  way.  One  person  with  the  plague  will  communicate  it  to 
a  hundred;  its  progress  is  rapid,  ana  spreads  with  the  violence  of  a  con- 
flagration, the  flames  of  which  are  augmented  by  the  wind.  When  the 
diseaae  breaks  out,  the  French  shut  up  their  district  and  intercept  all 
communication  with  the  city.  Arab  servants  who  live  without,  every 
day  bring  them  Ruch  provisions  aa  they  want,  except  bread,  which 
does  not  communicate  the  infection,  through  an  aperture  cut  in 
each  door  into  a  tub  of  water,  by  which  it  is  purified,  and  used 
withodt  fear.  These  precautions  give  health  and  life  to  the  French 
merchants' while  surrounded  with  the  horrors  of  death. 

Afflictions  are  the  m»dicine  of  the  mind;  if  they  are  not  loathsome, 
!•*  it  suffice  that  tliey  are  wholesome,  It  is  not  required  ui  physic  that 
it  iho'jld  pleaM,but  heal, 


CHAPTER  CXCI. 

THE  PURSUIT. — THE  CHANGE  OF  HORSES. — THE  ROUTE  TO  DOVER.  

THE  DETERMINATION. 

When  Cfeorge  Home  left  Sir  Charles's  mansion  in  the  wild,  maddened, 
precipitate  manner  we  have  recorded,  he  had  but  one  feeling  strongly 
and  intensely  present  to  his  imagination,  and  that  was  to  pursue  and 
drag  back  to  the  justice  he  vf  as  attempting  to  elude,  his  guilty  and  con- 
science stricl-en  cousin. 

The  fate  of  Margaret  now,  for  the  moment,  lost  some  of  its  horror, 
as  he  found  that  after  all  his  years  of  suffering,  all  his  plots  and  plans 
for  so  long,  his  victim  had  made,  and  so  far  successfully,  a  determined 
effort  to  escape  from  his  clutches.  Oh,  it  was,  indeed,  agonising  to  that 
man  of  violent  passions  and  fierce  impulses,  to  think,  for  a  moment,  that 
Sir  Charles  had  a  chance  of  escape.  It  was,  because  he  always  thought 
that,  at  any  time  he  could  strike  the  blow  that  would  topple  Sir  Charles 
from  his  height  of  luxury  and  importance,  that  he,  George,  had  so  long 
withheld  it — he  had  beeo,  cat  like,  playing  with  the  victim  he  flattered 
himself  was  too  securely  within  his  coils  ever  to  escape  them. 

Now,  however,  that  some  hours  had  elapsed,  and  he  had  been  hug- 
ging himself  in  fancied  security,  while  Sir  Charles  Home  was  posting  to 
the  sea  coast,  in  order  to  embjrk  for  the  continent,  he  cursed  aloud 
his  own  folly  for  delaying  so  long  in  the  execution  of  the  vengeance 
which  now  appea'-ed  doubtful. 

"  Madman,  that  I  am,"  he  cried,  "I  have  played  with  ray  prize  until 
I  have  lost  it — oh,  folly,  folly.  Curses  on  the  train  of  circumstances 
that  have  led  me  into  this  most  awful  labyrinth." 

He  flew,  rather  than  ran,  to  a  livery  stables,  and  deminled  a  fleet 
horse,  immediately.  His  air  and  manner,  however,  were  so  disordered, 
and  there  was  such  an  expression  of  ferocious  insanity  ab  ut  him,  that 
the  owner  of  the  stables  hesitated,  at  first,  and  finally  llat.y  refused  to 
allow  him  the  loan  of  a  horse  on  any  terms. 

At  first  George  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  passion,  but  he  had  just  sense  and  reflection  enough  left  to  convince 
him  that  such  was  not  the  way  to  accomplish  his  object,  and,  by  a  gre»t 
effort,  he  controlled  his  passion,  saying, — 

"  Have  you  really  a  fleet  horse,  capable  of  a  long  journey?" 

"  We  have." 

"  His  price  ?" 

"  A  hundred  pounds." 

"  There,  theie  is  your  money.  Let  me  Lave  it  ready  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

The  immediate  production  of  the  money  demanded  for  the  horse,  at 
once  settled  the  question,  an  animal  worth  more  than  half  the 
money  was  produced  ready,  in  all  respects,  for  the  road. 

"  How  far  are  you  going  k»  ride  her,  sir?"  said  the  man,  who  held  the 
stirrup  while  George  mounted. 

"  About  eighty  miles." 

The  man  whistled,  and  in  another  moment  George  had  started  at  a 
good  pace.  He  soon  found  the  horse  he  had  was  really  a  good  one, 
although  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  what  mattered  it  to  him  so 
that  he  accomplished  his  revenge  >.  With  his  teeth  set,  and  an  angry 
flush  upon  his  face,  he  galloped  on  for  fifteen  miles  without  a  pause. 
Then  the  fatigue  of  riding,  and  the  coolness  of  the  night  air,  began  to 
have  a  calming  effect  upon  George  Home's  system.  His  thirst  for 
revenge  upon  Sir  Charles,  was  not  a  whit  abated ;  but  he  had  time  to 
think  of  other  things  likewise,  and,  with  a  deep  groan,  his  mind  reverted 
to  th-!  awful  spectacle  he  had  seen  on  the  couch  at  Sir  Charles's  mansion. 

"  My  daughter!— my  child! — my  Margaret!"  he  cried.  "Ob,  God, 
did  I  for  such  a  fate  watch  over  you,  teaching  you  who  to  hate,  and  on 
whom  to  be  revenged  ? — oh,  horror  ! — horror !— horror  !  Where,  now,  are 
all  my  fond  hopes  and  anticipations? — Is  nothing  left  me  but  a  bloody 
revenge  ?— Shall  no  result  to  joy  follow  its  completion? — Alas!— -none, 
none.  I  have  lived  in  vain — Margaret,  Marga.et.  My  child,  my 
chlM,  what  fiend  induced  you  to  drink  of  that  potion  you  knew  was 
such  a  foe  to  life  ?" 

He  groaned  deeply,  and  struck  his  bosom  in  the  agony  of  his  despair. 
Then  a  milder  mood  came  over  him,  and  he  shrieked, — 

Revenge !— Revenge  !"  until  the  solitary  load  he  was  traversing 
echoed  with  the  sound.  "  Death  to  them  all.  She  has  g'-ne  to  the  tomb, 
but  she  shall  not  go  alone.  Charles  Home — Alice — all  shall  take  the 
same  dreary  road,  and  by  means  too  that  shall  be  full  of  horror.  I 
solemnly  dedicate  myself  to  the  destruction  of  thyiu  all.    I  will,  keep 
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my  vow.  They  shall  all  die,  and  men  shall  shudder  as,  in  after  ages, 
they  hear  of  the  amplitude  of  my  revenge." 

On — on  he  sped,  over  hill  and  dale,  heeding  little  the  nature  of  the 
road,  or  the  inconsiderate  manner  he  was,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
journey,  urging  the  powers  of  his  steed.  Village  after  village  was 
passed,  large  towns  were  swept  through  without  a  passing  glance,  and 
thirty  miles  of  the  journey  were  passed,  when  the  horse  began  to  show 
decided  symptoms  of  fatigue;  occasionally  it  Avould  stagger  from  the 
main  route,  then  a  false  step  would  attest  its  failing  energies  ;  but 
George  Home  heeded  nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  but  his  own  violent 
passions  ;  and  he  was  not  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  until  the 
horse  stumbled,  nearly  fell,  and  then  stood  tremblicg  and  covered  with 
foam,  utterly  uiaable  to  proceed. 

With  bitter  execrations  he  tried  whip  and  sYu",  but  all  were  useless. 
The  hor.se  could  not  proceed.  There  George  Home  alighted,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  lost  in  thought  at  what  he  should  do.  There  was  no 
house  within  sight,  although  the  faint  glances  of  lights  in  the  distance 
caught  his  eye,  proclaiming  that  he  was  near  some  town  or  hamlet. 

Before  he  could  decide  upon  any  course  of  action  that  would  be  likely 
to  facilit?.te  his  progress,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  came  to  his  ears, 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  heard  a  weak,  and  somewhat  affected  voice, 
singing,— 

"  The  diisky  night  rides  down  the  sky, 
The  hunter  winds  his  horn. 
The  hounds  all  raise  a  cheerful  cry, 

And  welcome  in  the  dawn. 
Heigho — heigho.    Tantivy — 
Tantivy— tantivy— tantivy." 
"  Halt!"  cried  George  Home,  rushing  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 
"  Halt  I" 

"Eh— what?    The  {'e— vil." 

"  What  sort  ci  a  horse  have  you  get  1" 

"  My  horse.  Come — coma— fellow.  Ah!  ah!  Do  you  know  me  ? 
Ah!  T  am  Lord  Augustus  Fitzmustincrimp.  Ah!  fellow,  hands  ofF. 
Tautivy.    I'm  going  to  the  meet.    Glorious  sport.  Tantivy." 

' '  Have  you  a  good  horse  1" 

"  Three  hundred  anA  hfty  bought  him  last  week.    Five  hundred 
wouldn't  buy  him  this.    Ah  !  —  Avho  are  you,  fellow?  Ah  !" 
"  No  matter.    I'll  borrow  your  horse." 
"  My — horse  !" 
"  Yes— dismount." 

"  Really — 'pen  soul — I — I.    Oh,  the  devil." 

George  seized  him  by  an  arm  and  a  leg,  and  in  another  moment  his 
lordship,  red  co  t  and  all,  was  sprawling  in  the  ro  ^dwaj'.  The  horse, 
which  was,  indeed,  ?.  noble  airimal,  reared  and  plunged  with  alarm,  so 
that  George  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  saddle.  He,  however, 
did  succeed  in  doing  so,  and  he  had  then  ample  cause  for  congratulation 
at  the  chance  he  had  met  with,  for  at  a  touch  the  hunter  set  off  at  a 
most  prodigious  gallop,  while  his  late  master  lay  in  the  road  screaming 
murder — robbery — help — in  the  loudest  tones  he  was  master  of,  and 
they  were  not  very  loud,  for  his  lordship's  voice  had  the  infirmity  of 
cracking  when  raided  :  have  a  simpering,  lisping  widsper. 

Upon  the  v/^hole,  therefore,  considering  the  horse  he  had  bought,  and 
the  horse  he  had  stolen,  George  Home  had  not  done  amiss  in  his  pro 
ceeding,  and  the  next  thirty  miles  were  done  admirably  by  the  fresh 
young  hunter  he  had  so  very  unceremoniously  made  himself  po5sessed  of. 

Soon  he  forgot  all  about  the  manner  in  which  he  had  appropriated 
some  one  else's  steed,  in  the  busy  reflections  that  were  thronging  to  his 
brain  concerning  Sir  Charles,  and  possibilities  and  probabilities  there 
were  cf  his  ultimately  capturing  him.  When  he  came  to  review  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances,  he  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
evidence  he  had  to  offer  was  not  sufficient  to  procure  a  conviction  of 
Sir  Charts  for  the  murders  he  was  alleged  to  have  committed. 

•«  No — no,"  exclaimed  George,  as  he  shot  along  upon  his  flery  steed. 
«<  No — there  will  be  a  mockery  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  and  he  will  escape. 
Th8  charge  v/ill  be  called  a  stale  one,  and  more  than  usually  satisfactory 
evidence  of  it  will  be  demanded,  while  I  have  less  to  offer.  He  will 
escape  unless  I  ensure,  or  atterspt  to  ensure,  his  conviction  by  commit- 
ting myself.  That  I  can  do,  but  what  do  I  gain  ?  A  doubtful  advantage, 
for,  after  all,  he  may  be  acquitted,  and  then,  where  am  I  ?  What,  too, 
ii  life  to  me  now,  that  I  should  run  the  ri^k  of  my  enemy  being  saved 
in  order  to  preserve  it?  Margaret — Margaret,  you  are  gone,  arid  who 
have  I  to  live — to  struggle  for?  They  can  but  kill  him  at  the  la^t,  and 
that  can  I  do  without  their  aid.  ]f  I  meet  him  he  dies.  Yes,  ho  Alep. 
I  will  not  trust  the  tenderness  of  laws  to  revenge  my  injuries  now  I 
will  t^iy.self  kill  him,  and  then  I  care  not  how  soon  my  own  fate  Is 
consummated." 

With  such  thoughts  he  proceeded  at  a  calmer  pace,  for  now  that  he 
no  longer  felt  fearful  that  Sir  Charles  Hon.e  would  escape  the  laws,  he 
cared  not  much  if  he  found  his  way  to  the  contiucnt  first,  or  i)erjsln;d  by 
bis,  George's  band,  upon  EngUud's  coa&t. 


"  'Tis  but  a  brief  respite  for  him,"  he  muttered;  "  even  if  he  succeed 
in  leaving  England,  I  will  hunt  him  more  surely  than  the  tiger  hunts 
h's  prey.  He  brings  but  hunger  to  the  task,  I  a  stronger  feeling — re- 
venge— yes,  revenge.  He  who  bides  his  time,  and  treasures  up  a 
wrong,  may,  sooner  or  later,  always  accomplish  a  revenge  in  full." 

George  Home  was  now  within  fifteen  miles  of  Dover,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  swirtly  coming  on.  The  noble  animal  he  bestrode  began  to 
show  signs  of  fatigue,  and  he  baited  at  a  small  road-side  inn,  which, 
promised  "  Goc.d  entertainment  for  man  and  horse,"  feeling  confident 
that  hXi  now  had  ample  time,  since  hew^as  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  to 
pounce  upon  his  victim  before  any  vessel  could  receive  him. 

"  He  knows  not  who  is  on  his  track,"  he  muttered,  "  and,  in  all  , 
likelihood,  he  wi'l  remain  here  till  morning  ;  then  he  shall  never  again 
see  a  sunrise.    He  is  doomed — he  is  doomed."  , 

Notwithstanding  his  feelings  of  security  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
revenge,  George  made  but  a  very  inconsiderable  stay  at  the  inn,  and,  in.  ; 
the  course  of  twenty  minutes  he  was,  with  his  lefreshed  horse,  again  on 
the  road,  and,  nearly  within  the  hour,  he  caught  sight,  in  the  dim,, 
morning  light,  of  the  towering  battlements  of  Dover  castle. 

His  arriv^al  at  that  inn  at  which  Sir  Chailes  had,  unhappily  for  hire,  , 
put  up,  we  are  already  aware  of,  and  what  fearful  catastrophe  ensued 
upon  their  meeting,  we  ahall  now  proceed  to  record  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  CXCII.  .5,..rf,,. 

TH£  DEATH  STRUGGLE.  THE  AVENGER  AND  HIS  VICTIM. 

With  all  the  frantic  speed  of  the  most  absolute  terror,  Sir  Charles 
Home  fled,  he  scarce  knew  wither,  from  thQ  presence  of  his  cousin 
Geo.'ge,  who  he  now  doubted  not  was  fully  prepared  to  exact  from  him 
a  terrible  account  of  the  past.  He  had  caught,  too,  a  glance  at  the 
countenance  of  Geort;e,  and  that  glance  had  at  once  convinced  him  that 
the  eleadliest  mischief  was  intended.  Had  he,  Sir  Charles,  only  been 
guilty  of  those  wrongs  which  George  had  specially  on  his  own  account 
'0  avenge,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  claimed  protection  at  the  inn,  but 
his  conscience  was  full  of  crime,  and  from  what  George  Home  had 
always  iKtimated  to  Sir  Chrrles,  fully  believed  him  to  be  in  possession 
of  evidence  connecting  him  closely  with  the  murder  of  Abraham  Benn 
and  the  gamester,  who  so  unadvisedly  had  gone  to  the  Jew's  house 
to  receive  his  ill-gotton  gain,  and  met  with  an  awful  death  for  his 
cupidity. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  rather  from  the  anticipated  consequences  of  his 
own  Climes  that  Sir  Charles  Home  fled  than  from  George,  whose  private 
vengeance  he  would  long  siMce  have  battled  against,  and  perhaps  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  fall  of  George  with  his  horse,  partially  s'unned  him  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  without  inflicting  on  him  any  injury,  and  springing  to 
his  feet  with  a  ye'l  like  that  which  might  arise  f;om  the  throat  of  some 
untutored  savage,  he  dashed  after  Sir  Charles  on  foot,  determined  not 
to  lo  e  sight  of  him  if  possible  till  he  was  no  longer  a  living  man. 

The  people  at  the  inn  knew  not  what  had  produced  so  sudden  a 
pas- ion  on  the  pa  t  of  George,  for  they  had  not  seen  Sir  Charles  at  all 
coming  back,  and  the  sudden  frenzy  of  the  new  arrival  was  a  matter 
quite  inexplicable  to  them.  They  attended  to  the  fatigued  horse,  and 
remarked  to  cash  other  that  the  rider  must  be  a  madman  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  follow. 

Dashing  along  like  one  possessed  went  George  Hoire — his  face  pale 
as  death — his  teelh  clenched,  and  his  whole  soul  wrapt  up  to  the  de- 
termination of  putting  his  cousin  to  death,  even  if  the  deed  cost  him 
his  own  life  to  execute  it.  Ac  that  early  hour  there  were  bu*^  very 
few  pc) sons  abroad,  and  those  few  who  saw  either  the  pursuer  or  the 
pursued,  turned  aside  in  alarm  to  allow  them  to  pi^s,  rather  than  riui 
the  risk  of  deatti  itself  by  an  a't»mptto  stay  the  frightful  race. 

As  he  rushed  on,  he  knew  not  cared  not  whither,  so  that  it  carried 
him  away  from  George  Home,  Sir  Charlea  hearing  nothing  behind  him, 
began  to  hope  ;  and,  oh !  what  a  delicious  hope  that  was — that  the  fall 
of  the  horse  had  inflicted  some  serious  injury  upon  George — perhaps 
killed  him. 

As  the  delightful  supposition  came  upon  his  mind,  he  felt  a  pleasant 
ri:fre.shing  sensation  pervade  his  whole  system,  and  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  exquisite  relief,  he  slackened  his  speed  ;  then  he  locked  be- 
Innd  him  for  an  instaut — no  one  was  there,  and  finally  he  turned  com- 
pletely and  smiled. 

In  another  instant  a  shout  came  upon  his  ears,  and  he  saw  George 
Home  hard  upon  his  track.  In  the  sudden  horror  of  the  moment  ha 
fell  down,  which  gave  George  a  great  advantage  in  coming  up  witlk 
him;  indeed,  if  Sir  Ctiarlcs  had  not  in  a  moment  sprung  to  his  feet 
again,  he  would  then  have  been  seized  by  his  ferocious  assailant  at 
OHCc,  but  terror  now  add;d  wings  to  his  speed,  and  he  flew  rather  than 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  cliffs,  beneath  vvhich  the  tide  was  lashing  the 
shore  with  solemn  reverberations. 
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The  speed  of  Sir  Charles  Home  was  so  great  that  he  gained  in  a 
short  space  considerably  upon  his  pvrsuer,  and  had  he  chosen,  which 
in  his  excitement  he  was  not  capable  of  doing,  a  path  which  he  could 
have  pursued  for  any  lenglh,  he  might  possibly  have  escaped ;  as  it  was, 
however,  he  was,  without  being  aware  of  it,  hastening  to  the  verge  of 
the  same  celebrated  cliff  from  which  he  had  witnessed  the  first  faint 
Etreaks  of  coming  day.  Too  late  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  found  whither  he 
was  hastening.  lie  heard  his  pursuer  close  behind  him.  He  heard 
his  voice  shouting  in  accents  of  rage  that  only  could  be  quenched  in  the 
grave.  Then  he  bethought  him  that  he  was  armed,  and  had  still  a 
chance  of  escape  by  the  death  of  George.  Wi.h  a  loud  c^y  he  turned, 
and  assuii  ing  a  couching  attitude  vithin  a  dozen  paces  of  the  cliff,  he 
presented  a  pistol  in  each  hand  full  upon  the  advancing  figure  of  George 
Heme. 

Little  as  George  cared  for  his  life,  it  was  no  part  of  his  disgosition  or 
his  policy  to  throw  it  away  needlessly,  and  when  he  found  himself  thus 
confionted,  and  with  an  amazing  selfcontrol,  be  overcame  all  out- 
ward exhibition  of  paisiou,  and  made  an  endeavour  to  throw  Sir  Charles 
olf  his  guard. 

The  Ititter,  although  he  had  taken  so  suddenly  defensive  a  step,  had 
still  all  his  fears  awakened,  and  dreaded  to  carry  out  his  temporary  ad- 
vantage by  the  death  of  his  pursuer.  Such  an  act  he  knew  would 
involve  him  in  consequences  that  would  enforce  his  stay  in  England, 
and  he  had  a  terrible  suspicion  that  in  such  an  event  there  Avould  be 
am[le  evidence  of  his  old  crimes  forthcoming  from  some  quarter, 
allliaugh  George  himself  might  be  no  more- 

"  Hold  cff— hold  off  !"  he  gasped,  "  George  Home.  These  weapons 
tever  fail — hold  off,  I  say,  as  you  \j;lue  your  life." 

"  Charles,"  said  George,  "  Charles,  you  are  mad.  Why  should  1 
take  jour  life?  I  have  followed  ycu,  but  not  for  that.  The  deed  you 
have  given  n.e  ?.bout  jour  property  is,  I  find,  defective.  Rectify  it, 
and  you  £.re  free  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  go  where  you  will." 

"  You  know  I  dare  not  trust  you." 

"  Wherefore?    You  are  armed,  I  am  not." 

"  But  you  are  trcacheious." 

"  Disarm  yourself  cf  suspicion.    Come  back  with  me  to  the  inn  from 
h  you  fled  so  precipitatelj",  and  I  will  convince  ycu  cf  my  sincerity." 
N'o,  Gtorge  Heme — no,  no;  keep  off,  I  say,  or  jou  are  a  dead  man." 
■  Charles  Home,"  said  George,  in  a  low  hissing  voice,  "  I  have  news 
for  you  from  Loudon.    My  revenge  is  all  discovered  now,  because  all 
gratified." 

ir  Charles  trembled,  and  the  pistols  nearly  fell  from  his  grafp,  as  he 
:iured, — 

i  fy  daughie: !— my  child! — my  Alice!" 

iicy,"  shrieked  George,  taking  the  hint' at  once,  and  not  unwilling 
cease  the  agony  of  his  victim,  "  it  is- of  your  child — your  darling 
I  would  spezk.    Are  ycu  willing  to  come  with  me  and  hear  all 
I  cr.n  unfold  to  you  conccrfiirg  her?" 

i  ell— me — heie,"  niurmuied  Sir  Charles.    "Here— tell  mc  here — 
1  not  lult  this  spot  except  upon  the  defensi'^^e.    Do  you  retire  first, 
I  will  follow  to  where  we  can  be  surrounded  by  people.    Then  I 
iibteu  to  jou,  but  you  shall  not  get  within  n)y  guard." 
Ycu  are  susp^cioui." 
And  ycu  deadly." 

'  Curses  on  my  fo'ly  for  coming  without  fire-arms,"  muttered  George 
li  i;ie,  between  his  clenched  teeth.    Then  he  added,  aloud, — 

Unhappy  man!  your  daughter — she  whom  you  doaled  on,  idol- 
Gracious  God  ! — what  of  her  ?" 
'  She  teas  beautiful !" 
"  Was? — was  ?" 
"  Aye,  I  speak  of  the  past." 

"  No,  no,  my  Alice  livcB — the  wife  of  Horace  Singleton;  she  lives, 
and  will  be  happy  1" 

George  affected  a  sardonic  laugh,  and  then  said, — 

"  You  shall  know  all ;  I  can  give  you  a  full  account.  My  daughter, 
Margaret,  loved  Horace  Singleton  " 

"  Well,  well,  well." 

"  It  was  not  well.  He  had  been  previously  smitten  by  the  baby  face 
of  your  Alice,  and  he  rejected  Margaret — yes,  rejected  her.  She  has 
«on,ethii)g  of  her  father's  spirit;  with  her,  'twas  love  or  hate.  Horace 
Singleton  was  ill-advised,  and  chesethe  latter.  Then,  ycu  understand, 
the  consequences  were  to  come." 

"Fiend!"  cried  Sir  Charles;  "torture  me  rot  with  such  words. 
Though  your  information  crack  my  heart  strings,  I  would  hear  it;  and 
better,  too,  frorn  >ucl)  as  thou  art,  lor  no  human  sympathies  have  ycu, 
anrl  1  scorn  to  exhibit  to  you  more  than  siicli  humua  f';elings  as  may 
not  be  suppressed." 

"  You  are  bold." 

"I  shoulU  Uto,  to  eopi.  .v.iu  yju." 

(Jo  i6  ai^ntinutid  in  qw  nut.) 


ST.  HILLAIRE; 

I  OR,    THE    EFFECTS    OF  FOLLY. 

1  The  gifts  of  fortune  may  be  readily  despised  by  the  phi'osopher  who 
I  has  never  enjoyed  them,  but  it  is  only  he  who  has  been  deprived  of  thtm 
that  can  duly  appreciate  them,  who  has  suffered  a  deprivation  of  their 
sweetr.ess.  Those  persons  who  have  Irom  habit  and  station  been  used 
to  the  customs  and  elegancies  of  a  palace  through  a  long  life,  will  find 
it  impossible  to  be  reconcilM  to  the  poverty  of  a  cottage  by  a  philoto- 
phic  declaration  on  the  vanity  of  riches,  the  danger  of  learning  and  the 
beneiit  of  contentment;  their  experience  will  teach  us  to  enjoy  a  fit  of 
the  gout  by  afi'ecting  the  insensibility  of  a  stoic.  Religion  alone,  the 
balm  that  heals  all  our  wounds,  can  render  ti  e  change  supportable. 
For  those  who  have  lost  their  share  of  wealth  in  this  world,  the  hope  of  re- 
ward beyond  the  grave  is  the  only  consolation. 

The  daughter  of  an  old  acquaiiitance  of  mine,  one  made  in  early  life, 
but  parted  by  time  and  distance,  had  made  her  debut  into  fashionable 
life,  ai  d  b;ing  unable  to  support  the  character,  she  fell  not  into  gross- 
ness  and  vice — but  that  happiness  she  sought  in  the  glittering  throng, 
she  found  was  but  the  glittering  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  too  evanescent 
to  be  grasped  and  retained  ;  as  long  as  it  was  pur.-ued  and  looked  after, 
it  was  all  it  seemed;  but  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  it,  and  it  was 
gone. 

Harriet  Morgan  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  officer,  who  sought  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland  as  the  resting-place,  where  he  would  spend  the 
lemainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness. 

In  this,  I  believe,  he  was  successful.  He  fully  etjoyed  the  tran- 
cuiliity  which  his  small  fortune  aflcrded  him.  His  ambition  was.Kot 
boundless,  and  happiness  was  the  mo;e  ea&ily  attained.  He  had  passed 
a  life  of  military  hardship  and  fatigue  Avith  honours,  and  some  small 
irofit.  He  marr  ed  and  had  one  daughter,  now  the  only  support  of  his 
declining  Lge.    She  vas  beautiful  and  young,  scarce  eighteei^. 

This  daughter  he  loved  with  great  affection;  indeed,  she  was  the 
only  ebject  which  he  hart  to  love,  and  all  his  affections  were  concen- 
trated upon  her.  Kveijthing  that  could  tend  to  make  her  happy  the 
good  old  man  did.  He  had  becoming  noiions  of  his  own  honour  and 
station  in  society,  and  he  taught  her  the  fcame;  but  these,  added  to 
an  ambitious  temper,  and  an  acquired  pride,  gave  her  a  desire  to  shine 
in  a  higher  sphere  than  her  own. 

Had  she  the  means  she  would  have  been  qualified  to  have  done  so, 
for  she  v,as  rich  in  chfirms  and  natural  grace,  and  her  father  had  spared 
1)0  expense  on  her  education,  which  would  have  fitted  her  for  any  sta- 
tion she  could  have  been  called  to. 

At  length,  Maji  r  Fras,er,  such  was  his  name,  fell  ill ;  at  his  age  every 
illness  occasioned  an  al;.rm  in  the  breast  of  his  daughter,  who  dearly 
loved  so  indulgent  a  parent.  He  grew  worse  and  worse,  and,  at  length, 
finding  his  ev.d  jipproaching,  called  his  daughter,  and  giving  her  his 
blessing,  told  her,  that  as  her  fortune  was  sn;al],  the  must  be  frugal, 
and  .^he  would  live  happily  ;  when  he  died  his  pension  died  too,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  tlieir  income  fell  off. 

She  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  father,  whom  she  mourned 
Viith  true  affection ;  but  giief  is  r  ot  long-lived  within  the  young,  and 
though  she  ever  letaintd  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  father,  yet 
she  began  to  consider  what  v  as  the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue. 

She  was  in  possession  of  a  fortune  which  would,  with  prciper  manage- 
ment, have  supplied  her  with  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  indeed, 
many  of  the  elegancies  of  life. 

Fraught  with  the  notions  of  felicity  of  a  London  life,  she  came  to 
London,  and  took  a  fine  house  and  servants.  She  soon  contri\ed  to 
gain  many  friends,  as  they  a;e  cal.ed,  who,  seeing  her  splendid  eiiter- 
tainments,  were  anxious  for  her  acciuai'Ua.-.ce.  Her  beauty  and  wit 
drew  crov^ds  of  admirers  around  her,  who  admired  and  complimented 
her,  and  strove,  by  all  they  knew,  to  extract  some  real  information  of 
the  nature  of  her  excheqiier,  before  they  committed  themselves  ;  they 
being  not  of  that  class  of  lovers  who  only  care  for  the  being  who  excites 
a  passion  in  then),  but  who  look  to  the  careful  continuation  of  life's  com- 
forts as  well  after  marriage  as  befire. 

A  stranger  to  the  world's  custonrs,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  money,  the  system  of  expense  which  she  adopted  would  quickly  have 
reduced  irer  to  beggary ;  but  a  circumstance  quite  unlocked  for  oc- 
curred, and  changed  ti;e  aspect  of  her  affairs,  wh^ch  were  Eiuch  in- 
volved. 

While  she  was  sitting  one  day  in  her  drawirg-room,  musing  over  the 
probable  fate  that  awaited  her,  the  thought  of  many  .schemes  ty  which 
she  could  live,  if  she  knew  how  to  carry  them  into  effect.  She  might 
live,  if  she  worked,  but  Harriet  could  not  do  that — she  might  become  a 
governess— she  was  well  qualified,  but  her  sp  rit  could  not  biook  that. 

Ihen  she  could  but  no,  she  dared  not  think  of  the  gulf  of  iniquity 

and  crime  into  "wliich  she  ayouIcI  be  pluwged  by  adopting  the  lioxiid  al- 
ternative. 
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Just  at  that  moment  a  carriage  drew  up,  and  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  street  door.  It  was  opened,  and  presently  the  servant  appeared 
hearing  a  card  on  the  tray.  Harriet  took  it  up,  and  saw  the  name  of 
Mr.  St.  Hillaire  on  it.    She  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, — 

"  Admit  him." 

The  servant  vanished.  This  gentleman  she  had  seen  several  times, 
he  had  always  paid  her  particular  attention.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
large  fortune,  and  greater  expectations;  but  entirely  his  own  master. 
"What  could  he  want  'i    She  could  not  imagine. 

She  heard  him  upon  the  stairs,  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  an- 
swered him,  and  he  followed  the  anpouncement,  and  stood  in  the  draw- 
ing room.  He  was  certainly  a  very  handsome  man,  and  a  fashionable 
man,  a>id,  what  was  more,  a  rich  laan.  The  first  salutations  being  over, 
St.  Hi.laire  seated  himself  near  Harriet,  and  said,— 

*'  I  dare  say  you  are  somewha*:  surprised  at  my  visit,  being  uninvited 
and  unexpected,  but  allow  me  to  clear  myself  of  any  desire  to  be  intru- 
sive. I  came  with  no  such  intention,  lar  from  it;  but  my  object  is  to 
explain  to  you  the  state  of  those  feelings  with  which  you  have  inspired 
me." 

Here  he  paused,  and  looked  Harriet  in  the  face,  whose  astonishment 
Vras  plainly  depicted  theie  ;  but  there  was  no  siga  of  accompanying  dis- 
pleasure.   St.  Hillaire  resumed, — 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  astonished  at  this  abrupt  announcement.  You 
may  well  be  so,  but  I  have  not  the  ordinary  means  of  making  you  sensi- 
ble of  the  nature  of  my  feelings.  When  I  first  met  you,  some  few 
weeks  back,  I  thought  I  never  saw  so  charming  a  woman,  and  whenever 
I  have  seen  you  since,  the  impression  has  always  been  conlirmed.  Your 
charms  are  equalled  by  your  accomplishments  and  intellect.  Do  not 
wonder,  therefore,  at  my  emotion .  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live  without 
you.  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  you,  yet  you  are  engraved  on  my  heart, 
and  will  never  be  effaced.  Pray,  therefore,  do  not  give  me  an  unfavour- 
able answer  at  once,  grant  me  those  opportunities  of  gaining  your  api;ro 
bation,  your  esteem,  and,  eventually,  your  love." 

"  Ycur  req'  est  is  very  extraordinary,  under  all  circumstances,  cer- 
tainly," said  Harriet,  much  puzzled  what  to  think,  and  how  to  act. 
"  1  hardly  know  what  course  to  pursue." 

"  Do  that  which  will  make  me  happy,  and  place  at  your  disposal  he 
who  now  petitions  for  your  good  opinion;  both  hand  and  heart  I  for- 
mally place  at  your  disposal,  accept  them,  and  you  secure  a  grateful 
heart,  v/ho  loves  you  to  distraction." 

Saying  tliis,  he  threw  himself  upon  one  knee,  and  seizing  Harriet's 
handf ,  pressed  them  to  his  lips  in  an  ecstacy. 

After  much  more  conversation,  Harriet  agreed  to  permit  St.  Hillaire 
to  visit  her  upon  the  footing  of  an  accepted  lover.  Of  this  permission 
he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself,  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  pressed 
his  suit  with  so  much  ardour,  that  Harriet  began  to  think  he  would  give 
her  suihcient  excuse  for  being  conquered  by  such  a  sudden  attack. 

It  was  scarcely  a  month  after  this  interview  that  he  called  upon  her 
orie  morning  unusually  early.  She  had  ou  the  preceding  day,  and  that 
morning,  been  terribly  annoyed  by  those  pests  of  fashionable  life — 
tradesmen, — who  had  been  more  than  usually  clamorous  for  their 
"  small  accounts,"  that  she  began  to  think  she  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  at  liberty  till  after  the  marriage,  which  she  now  wished  to  take  place. 

ire  entered  the  room,  and  saluting  her  with  more  than  usual  pleasure, 
she  inquired  what  made  him  so  gay. 

"  I  have  recovered  a  great  deal  of  property  by  means  of  a  law  swit 
Avhich  has  been  pending  many  years,  and  has  placed  at  my  disposal 
a  few  more  thousands.  Will  you  let  me  press  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  our  speedy  union  ?  I  hope  that  you  will  not  refuse  me,  or  think  I 
press  unduly  upon  your  goodness ;  but,  believe  me,  it  appears  an  age 
since  we  first  knew  each  other.  If  you  can  trust  your  happiness  in  my 
keeping,  you  can  do  so  at  once  as  well  as  at  a  year  hence.  Do  not 
think,  however,  I  mean  to  impugn  the  propriety  of  any  arrangement 
you  niay  think  proper  to  make;  all  I  vsish  is,  that  you  will  compassionate 
me,  and  grant  me  a  speed>  union  with  one  1  love  so  well.  Say,  then, 
dearest  Harriet,  that  on  the  day  I  obtain  this  money  you  will  become 
my  wife." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,  St.  Hillaire,  ycu  are  a  perfevering  suitor." 

"  Let  perseverance  have  its  reward,"  said  St.  Hillaire,  with  a  smile. 

"  G'-anted,"  replied  Harriet,  blushing  as  she  said  so. 

**  Dearest  angtl,"  cried  St.  Hil  ai  e,  "  I  am  transported  with  pleasure  ; 
never,  oh,  never,  shall  you  repent  ot  this  generosity." 

"  Well,  say  no  more  about  it  now,  St  Hillaire,  1  beseech  you,"  said 
Harriet,  *'  but  tell  itie  what  day  I  have  promised  to  become  yours,  for  I 
do  not  I  now  ?" 

St.  Hillaire  pressed  her  closely  to  his  bosom,  and  replied, — 
"  This  day  week,  my  dear  girl." 

"  This  day  week !  why,  good  heavens,  I  could  rot  dream  of  it — I 
shall  be  unprepaied,  you  must  recall  the  woids,  and  make  it  three 
•weeks  later." 

<'  J^ot  for  the  world,"  replied  St.  HiUalrc ;  "  t  must  be  your  hanker, 


especially  after  the  success  I  have  lately  had.  Our  courtship  is  not  a 
common  occurrence,  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  common  rules.  Take 
this  pocket-book,  and  use  the  contents,  they  are  yours.  I  now  go  toi 
make  arrangements." 

Saying  this,  and  tenderly  pressing  her  to  his,  bosom,  he  left  the  house. 

Gn  opening  the  pocket-book,  money,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  was  placed  thus  at  her  disposal.  With  this  she  got  lid  of  her 
most  importunate  creditors,  and  thus  freed  herself  from  the  deed  of 
law  proceedings;  with  the  other  she  purchased  expensively  for  her 
coming  wedding,  which  took  place  at  the  appointed  time. 

Harriet  was  how  in  every  blessing  that  her  heart  could  wish.  She, 
after  spending  the  honeymoon  in  Brighton,  whirled  in  the  vortex  of 
fashion  and  dissipation,  and  was  an  object  of  universal  admiration  at  all 
the  gay  reports  in  the  metropolis.  For  some  time  her  felicity  was 
unclouded;  but  as  perfect  happiness  is  not  for  humanity  in  this  sub- 
lunary state,  nor,  indeed,  proper,  Harriet  experienced  a  reversion  of 
foitune  very  natural  to  those  who  fluttered  in  the  giddy  light  of  fashion. 

She  discovered  the  infidelity  of  her  husband,  for  whom,  and  the 
generosity  of  his  dispositioi:,  she  entertained  a  very  serious  affection 
from  the  first. 

St.  Hil  aire,  who  bad  no  other  object  in  marrying  than  the  possessioui 
of  his  wife's  person,  no  sooner  found  himself  uncontrolled  master  of 
that,  tha  i  he  began  to  find  the  feeat^ty  of  other  women  equally  attractive. 

As  Harriet  brousiht  him  no  fortune,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
place  his  affections  where  he  pleased  ;  and,  as  he  was  determined  not  to 
be  very  scrupulous  in  observing  tlie  conduct  cf  his  wife,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  put  any  restraint  upon  his  own.  , 

Tor  bon  e  time  his  gallantries  were  unknown,  his  criminal  conduct  | 
was  undiscovered.  His  conduct  w?.,s,  however,  so  notorious,  that  it;, 
could  not  long  escape  the  observation  of  Harriet,  who  glittered  in  his. 
own  circle;  dark  surmises  at  first  made  her  uneasy  ;  malicious  insinua-;. 
tions  aroused  her  jealousy,  the  coldness  of  her  husband  strengthened  j 
her  fears  ;  and  an  assignation  at  a  masquerade,  to  v/hich  she  was  an 
eye-witness,  removed  every  doubt  of  hia  incons  ancy.  , 

This  was  a  dreadful  afhiction  to  Harriet ;  it  aflected  her  very  deeply;' 
but,  far  from  recriminating  on  her  husband^  she  resolved  to  endeavour,'' 
by  the  most  rigid  attention  to  her  own  behaviour,  to  regain  his  afiec-- 
tions.  But,  alas  !  there  is  no  slight  difference  betwten  guilt  and  diEsi- 
paiion,  that  unlets  the  latter  is  quitted,  a  sacrifice  which  Harriet  was ; 
unable  to  make,  the  imputation  of  the  former  can  seldom  be  avoided.  . 

There  appeared  no  change  in  her  husband's  habits,  and  the  more  she 
endeavoured,  by  the  propriety  of  her  own,  to  recall  hiiir,  the  more  he. 
looked  With  indifference  on  her.  She  became  domesticated ;  and  he  , 
contrasted  her  pretent  state  to  what  she  was  in  fashionable  life,  and,; 
felt  disgusted  with  the  change,  and  then  plunged  more  deeply  into  the' 
vortex  of  crime,  and,  at  length,  aimed  at  the  climax  by  running  ofl"  with; 
the  wife  of  an  intitnate  friend  of  his  own.  < 

This  was  a  dreadful  stroke  to  Harriet,  whose  grief  was  so  violent  that  < 
the  was  compelled  to  be  placed  und.jr  restraint ;  and,  having  made  aa ' 
attempt  to  dash  herself  agains'  the  marble  chitnney- piece,  she  was; 
strapped  to  her  bed ;  and,  when  the  attendants  entered  in  the  morning, 
she  was  in  a  pool  of  blood.  A  blood-vessel  had  burst,  and  she  , 
was  dead.  St.  Hillaire  was  shot,  in  a  duel,  by  the  man  he  had  injured  ; 
thus  were  two  beings,  capable  of  giving  and  receiving  enjoyment,  tut  off. 


AN  ODD  ODE. 

BY   A   SILLY  CIT. 

How  I  do  love  thee,  country  breezes ! 
As  wife  does  love  the  f pouse  she  teazes ; 
As  sportsman  loves  the  game  he  seizes; 
As  lawyer  loves  to  call  all  fees  his ; 
Miser  to  call  ali  cash  he  sees  his; 
As  doctor  loves  to  cure  diseases  ; 
As  patient  loves  the  dram  that  eases ; 
As  bishop's  love  for  bended  knees  is  ; 
As  beadle's  love  to  keep  the  peace  is ; 
As  gard'ner's  love  for  shrubs  and  trees  is ; 
As  sailor's  love  for  ships  and  seas  is ; 
As  soldiers  love  war — when  it  ceases  j 
As  cooky  loves  the  joint  she  greases; 
As  ^kattr  loves  the  lake  that  freezes; 
Conveyancer  his  bond  and  leases  ; 
Tobacconist  a  man  who  sneezes  ; 
As  Flora  loves  her  Strephon's  squeezes ; 
Strong  as  the  love  of  each  of  these  is 
Mv  love  for  thee,  0  country  breezes ! 


« 
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THE  LIMERICK  BELLS. 

The  remarkable  fine  bells  of  Limerick  Cathedral  were  originally 
brought  from  Italy.  They  had  been  cast  by  a  joung  native,  whose 
name  tradition  has  not  preserved,  and  finished  after  the  toll  of  many 
years,  and  he  prided  himself  upon  his  work.  They  were  purchased  of 
him  by  the  prior  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  and  with  the  profits  of  the 
Bale  he  procured  a  litMe  villa,  where  he  had  the  delight  of  hearing  the 
rhime  of  his  bells  from  the  convent  cliit,  and  of  growing  old  ia  the 
bo-om  of  domestic  happiness. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  coHtinue.  In  some  of  those  broll«,  whether 
civil  or  foreign,  which  are  the  undying  worms  of  a  fallen  land,  the 
Italian  was  a  sufferer  among  the  many.    He  lost  his  all,  and  alter  the 


fT,  f  \  ■''"^  1°"^'^'  '"'^^^'^  ''"^  unworthy  as  the  writer  to  offeT  "to 
that  bemg  who  imparts  so  sweet  an  influence  over  all  who  hear  her 
TonZ  .^"'^J^f^^^"^!*"^  the  unfeigned  affection  of  his  heart;  yet, 

n  r  h.  t    ^        '  '"^  ^"^^^''^  disposition  prompt  her  to  dis- 

f  >;  h«  knows  full  well  she  is  po.s- 

se  sed  of.  by  allowing  him  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  giving  him 

wi!  b^  '  V'  °"  "'"f"*'         h«PP"-s«  of  her  envied  Sty,  he 
Jnd  trulv  herT"^  '°  everlasting  remembrance  upon  most  affectionately 
^       '  "Harry  Norman." 

We  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  the  above,  to  a  vain  and  con- 
ceited mmd  hke  Miss  Fuller's,  was  received  wi.h  tLose  deHghfful  iZ. 

An  answer  was  soon  returned,  condescending  to  give  {o  our  hero  the 


passing  of  the  storm  found  himself  preserved  alone  amidst  the  wreck  of  i  '^^^'^'^^  opportunity  of  a  verbal  declaration  of  his  attachment. 


foitune,  friends,  family,  and  home 

The  convent  in  which  his  bells  had  been  rung  was  razed  to  the  earth, 
and  they  were  carried  away  as  plunder.  Tlie  founder  of  them,  haunted 
by  his  memories  and  deserted  by  his  hopes,  became  a  wanderer  over 
Xun  pe.  His  hair  grew  gn.y,  ai;d  his  heart  widiered,  before  he  again 
fouHd  a  home  or  a  friend. 

In  tl;is  desolation  of  spiiit  he  formed  the  resolution  of  seeking  the 
place  to  which  those  tre-  surcs  of  his  memory  had  been  finally  borne. 
He  sailed  for  Irelanl,  and  proceeded  up  the  Shanncn.  The  vessel  an- 
chored in  the  pool  n;ar  Limerick,  and  he  hired  a  boat  for  the  purpose 
if  landing,  liie  city  was  now  before  him,  and  he  belield  St.  Mary's 
•tee  >  e  m.iiig  its  turreted  head  above  the  smoke  an  1  mist  of  the  old 
town. 

He  sat  in  the  stern,  and  looked  fondly  towards  it.  It  wa9  an  even- 
ing so  calm  and  beautiful  as  to  remind  him  of  his  own  native  skies  in 
the  sweetest  season  of  the  year — the  death  of  tbe  spring.  The  broad 
stream  appeared  like  one  smooth  mirror,  and  the  little  vessel  glided 
through  it  wiih  almost  noiseless  expedition. 

On  a  sudden,  amidst  the  gentle  st.llness,  the  bells  tolled  from  the 
ca'hedral.  The  rowers  rested  on  their  oars,  and  the  vessel  went  forward 
with  the  impulse  it  had  received. 

The  old  Italian  looked  toward.-!  the  city,  crossed  his  arms  on  his 
neast,  and  lay  hack  in  his  seat.  Home,  happ-nes.s,  ejrly  recollections, 
Yiends,  family,  were  all  in  the  sound,  and  went  with  it  to  his  heart. 

When  the  rovers  looked  round  they  behe  d  him  with  his  face  still 
urned  towards  the  cathedral,  but  Lis  eyes  were  closed,  and  when  they 
anded  they  found  him  cold. 


THE  COQUETTE  TAMKR. 


BY  II.  J.  CHURCH. 


Harry  Xorman  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  respectable  and  retired 
lerchant;  who,  having  received  a  tolerably  sound  education,  and  pos- 
iting a  considerable  amount  of  general  information  and  as.surance,  at 
te  age  of  twenty-one  held  rather  an  elevated  and  not  unenviable  posi 
on  among  his  numerous  acquaintance  and  friends. 

About  this  age  he  began  to  entertain  a  decided  tendency  for  the  com- 
my  and  good  opinion  of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  although  not  boasting  a 
indsome  appearance,  jet  having  a  confident,  easy,  and  gentlemanly 


It  ^ould,  we  feel  no  doubt  as  our  noble  bard  has  said  in  TTan^iet,  be 
'sta  e  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  were  we  to  hear  the  conver  ation  and 
sweet  discourse  which  took  place  on  the  evening  that  the  ladv  selected 
for  J.  orman  to  display  in  person  his  adoration  for  her.  Suflice  it  to 
say,  that  for  once  the  conqueror  was  conquered.  And  our  hero  bade 
the  dehglued  fair  one  a  very  good  night,  chuckling  within  him  how  as- 
suredly the  "biter  had  b«en  bitten,"  and  partook  with  infinite  relish  of 
a  cigar,  and  sundry  libations  of  .sherry,  immediately  afterwards 

Theresa,  now,  was  not  satisfied  unless  her  "  dear  little  Harry"  was 
constantly  by  her  side  to  pour  flattery  by  wholesale  into  her  listening 
ears;  and  after  the  lapse  of  the  short  interval  of  only  two  weeks  from 
our  hero  s  mtroduction  she  was  unquestionably  in  love,  if  there  be  such 
a  peculiar  state  of  feeliHg. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  the  reader  that  a  coauette  of  such  a  lone 
standing  should  Hltimately  fall  a  victim  to  the  blind  god  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  a  fact.  Miss  Fuller  had  long  been  playing  with  edged  tools  (for 
Ctipid  s  arrows  we  are  told  are  sharp),  until  she  had  at  length  cut  her- 
self,  and  that  not  slightly. 

A  Konth  had  nearly  elapsed  since  our  hero  had  addressed  his  memo- 
rable epistle  to  Theresa,  during  which  time  he  had  been  unremitting  in 
his  attentions  to  her,  and  had  entirely,  by  his  insinuating  manners  Ind 
conversation,  won  the  hitherto  fickle  heait  of  the  lady 

Norman  now  resolved  to  dispel  the  sunny  sky  which  had  so  gently, 
but  secnrely  veiled  the  fair  one,  and  show  to  her  how  false  all  her  ideas 
of  his  love  were.  Therefore,  to  dissolve  the  acquaintance  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  he  one  evening,  when  he  had  appointed  to  meet  her  as  of 
late  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  passed  the  very  spot  he  had  named  for 
the  meeting  accompanied  with,  alas  !  another,  and  whom,  when  within 
ear-shot  of  Theresa,  he  addressed  as  "his  love."  This  was  wormwood 
to  the  latter;  she  heard  the  endearing  terms  her  "dear  little  Harry" 
now  no  more,  had  used  ;  and  looking,  as  the  vulgar  have  it,  quite 
chap  faUen,"  hung  down  her  head  and  hastilv  disappeared. 
From  that  never  to-be-forgotten  evening  Theresa  Fuller  has  been  an- 
other  being;  indeed  so  altered  and  desponding  in  her  appearance,  that 
our  hero  has  once  or  twice  beea  fearful  lest  he  has  gone  a  trifle  too  far 
in  his  flirtation  with  her.  And,  therefo  e,  to  make  amends,  if  possible 
in  such  a  sad  case,  and  as  a  soothing  balm  for  anv  p^in  he  may  have 
inflicted  OB  the  sorrowing  victim,  howe  er  iil  she  may  have  used  her 
lovers  and  his  iriends,  he  lately  has  addressed  her  the  following  con- 
solatory letter : — 


anner  with  him,  and  withal,  gifted  with  the  desire  to  make  himself  a.  would  on  rto  accTiint  aSel'  vn^  1^  7  .  '"""^"^  ^^'^ 
easant  as  possible  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  or  those  with  whom  he    remerat^^^nsult  b  if  .in  '  ^  •  "^f 

ight  fall  in  company  with,  he  was  deemed  very  far  from  disagreeable    nat^n  of  Sis  late  Von^        ^rh  ' 

-  "  I  naiion  01  nis  late  conduct,    lhac  your  good  sense  must  now  inform  vou 


the  eyf  8  of  his  acquaintances,  and,  what  was  infin  tely  dearer  to  hi 
the  estimation  of  the  gentler  portion  of  the  community. 
I  Now  it  happened  that  a  certain  young  lady,  named  The'esa  Fuller, 
1  »o  wa»  a  thorough  coquette,  being  one  evening  introduced  to  our  hero, 
i  >k,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  or  the  other,  a  great  fancy  for  her 
i  ietr  little  Harry,"  as  she  wa»  pleased  to  designate  him  to  one  of  her 
'  nale  friends  shortly  after  the  introduction. 

This,  in  the  course  of  events,  Harry  heard  from  the  sweet  lips  of  one 
I  Miss  Fuller's  confidanU,  and  well  knowing  Theresa's  character,  and 
!  »hameful  and  unfeeling  manner  in  which  she  had  coquetted  with 
'eral  of  his  friends,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  pay  her  back  in  her 
n  coin,  and  thereupon  informed  the  bearer  of  the  spcre.t  how  that  he 
OMlfwai  desperately  smitten  with  Theresa's  conversation  and  in- 
nerable  charms,  and  charged  her  with  a  letter  to  be  instantly  con- 
ed to  Miss  Fuller,  couched  In  somewhat  ihe  following  flowery  and 
tering  terms  : — 

t  adorable  Theresa,— Pardon  my  presumotion  In  Ihns  humbly 
njj  one  who  alone,  by  her  benignant  smile,  can  quell  the  painful 
that  agitate  this  heated  brain ;  and  give  your  devoted  ad- 
«  pleasure  of  knowing  that  those  beaming  eyes  which  have 
o  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  within  his  tempestuous  breast 
"  d  their  beautiful  and  hfavenly  lii»tre  upon  these  mleerable  lines 


,  of  the  .serious  consequences  attendant  upon  trifling  with  another's  feel- 
I  ings,  I  feel  no  doubt ;  and  by  your  own,  if  I  may  be  so  .  andid,  to  judge 
I  of  the  very  many  unnecessary  pangs  that  you  yourself  have  inflicted 
j  upon  others;  and  believe  me,  although  I  have  acted  in  my  conduct  to- 
I  wards  you  not  one  iota  worse  than  you  have  acted  to  aeveial  of  my 
friends,  especially  to  Charles  Melville,  who,  alio  w  me  to  mention,  ha*  felt, 
I  am  assured,  too  deeply  the  wounds  that  you  have,  perhaps  unknow- 
ingly, inflicted  upon  him,  and  whose  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  enter- 
tain a  worse  and  more  serious  consequence  of  your  unkindress— need  I 
say  a  blighted  future  ?— still  I  cannot  but  own  that  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  1  should  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  you,  my  dear  madam, 
any  unpleasant  feelings  which  are  out  o.  my  power  to  eradicate.  And 
that  you  will  not  deem  my  conduct  to  you  so  bad  as  you  have  latterly 
j  expressed,  and  that  I  may  evGiitually  be  numbered  among  your  frieud.s 
I  IS  the  prayer  of  yours,  my  dear  madam,  in  friendship,  ' 

"  Harry  Norman," 


Not  to  v.r.  Tempted.—"  That's  a  fine  stream  for  trouts,  friend,"  ob- 
served «  piscatorial  acquaintance,  the  other  day,  to  a-gentiine  "  sprig  ' 
from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  was  whipping  away  with  great  vigour  at  a 
well-known  and  favourite  fool.  "  Fait,  and  it  must  be  that  same,  sure 
enough,  returned  Pat,  "  for  detice  a  one  of  'em  '11  stir  out  of  It  " 
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RA,VENS  WORTH; 

OR,  THK.SOLDIE  VS  DAUGHTER. 
{Co'ntinved-from  our  lasi.^ 
Florence,  after  assisting  Jeannette  at  her  ladyship's  toHet,  took  her 
lonely  station  at  the  .window;  the  sound  of  the  mu.sic-the  merry  joy- 
ous peak  of  laughter  that  momentarily  rang  on  her  ears,  made  Ler 
even  feel  more  wretched  and  lonely  than  when  all  was  quiet 

She  longed  to  make  one  of  the  festive  group,  tl.at  seemed  to  wanoer 
over  every  part  of  the  ground  but  the  v.  ildernebs,  which  looked  tn.e 
same  as  usual,  except  the  reflections  of  the  lamps  which  straggled 
through  the  thick,  almopt  impenetiable  foilage,  which  gave  u  a  ravicli 
lighter  appearance  then  that  it  generally  wore.  ^  _ 

As  themirf*  of  the  revellers  grew  higher,  so  did  the  poor  girl  s  spirits 
decrease.  At  length,  she  determined  to  try  and  shake  off  the  depression 
that  nearly  overpowered  her  by  walking.  She  had  never  ventured  out 
of  an  evening  for  fear  Lady  Arnold  should  require  her  services.  Mie 
thought  there  was  no  danger  of  that  this  evening,  as  herladyship  had  tola 
her  she  could  retire  as'soon  as  she  pleased,  as  Jeannette  could  a  tend  her 
dressing-room  the  rest  of  the  night.  She  accordingly  descended  to  the 
wilderness.  After  wandering  abouf  it  some  time,  she  threw  herself  on  a 
garden  seat  that  was  near,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  re- 
mained for  several  minutes  in  gloomy,  bitter  thoughts,  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  hand  being  gently  laid  on  her  shoulder.  She  started  from 
her  seat,  and  faced  the  intruder.  ■ 

"  Lord  Ravensworth,"  she  cried.  In  a  voice  in  which  surprise  and 
displeasure  were  mingled.  "         .  ,  .         j      ^  ^ 

«'Even  so,"  he>said,  bjwing;  "and  I  hope  I  m?.y  claim  pardon  for 
this  intrusion." -  ,,   .  i  ^ 

«•  It  is  no  intrusion  at  all^y  lord,"  leturned  Florehce  ;     at  least,  not 
to  me,  as  I  have  no  intention  of  remaining  out  of  doors  any  longer.  ^ 

«'  I  will  not  be  the  means  of  driving  you  away,"  he  exclaimed  ;  say 
Tou  forgive  me  and  I  will  instantly  leave  you."     ,  ,    ,  ^.  , 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  faltered  Florence  your  lordship  has 
never  offended  me.  "  One  part  of  the  garden  of  Woodland  is  as  free  as 
any  other  to  her  la'fl^ship's  guests."  ^ 

"Of  my  short  acquainUnce  with  her  would  warrant  me  m  taking  so 
great  a  liberty.  Miss  fTudley,"  cried  his  lordship,  as  he  placed 
himself  so  that  Florence  could  not  pass  him,  "  I  would  ask  why,  when 
all  around  is  joy  and  felicity,  tbat  you,  who  are  formed  to  be  the  orna- 
ment of  every  circle,  should  he  the  sole  occupant  of  so  desolate  a  spot 

Because  my  fortune  corresponds  with  the  place,  for  it's  quite  as  deso- 
late," returned  Florence,  with  a  bitterness  that  was  very  unusual  with 
her;  "but,"  and  her  voice  changed  to  its  own  silvery  tone,  "  your  lord- 
ship mentioned  my  name  ;"  and  she  looked  imploringly  ii^  lus  bright 
eyes  as  she  spoke.  „      ■  -a 

"  I  have  not  broken  the  promise  I  made  you,    he  said. 
I  never  for  one  moment  doubted  your  lordsldp,"  returaed  Flo- 
rence, and  at  the  same  time  made  a  movement  as  though  returning 
to  the  house.-  ,  „ 

"  From  my  soul  I  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,  Miss  Dudley,  he 
•exclaiited  warmly ;  "  nor  do  I  think  that  opinion  whi  le  lessened, 
when  1  tell  >ou  1  was  once  kno  ni,  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  though  1 
were  a  boy  at  the  time,  respected  by  the  late  possessor  of  Woodlands." 

"Is  it  possible, '  exclaimed  Florence, i-" that  your  lordship  was  ever 
known  Miss  Arnold  V  t        ,  * 

«'It  is  several  years  back,"  replied  Frederick, ,"  since  I  was  known  to 
her:  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when  1  paid  her  a  visit  of  many 
weeks' duiation,  with  my  aunt,  the  l;ite  Duchess  of  Montaubm,  who,  1 
bedeve  had  once  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Miss  Aropld'a." 

"  And  at  the  time  I  was  out  at  nurse,  teveial  miles  off,  on  account  oi 
the  small-p(,x  baing  prevalent  in  the  village,"  gaspid  K.orence. 
Ravensworth  answered  in  the  aflinnative. 

"  Then  in  you,  my  lord."  she  exdaimed^  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion, 
"  in  you  J  behold  the  preserver  of  my  protc'ciress'a  life  ;  you  risked  your 
own  life  to  preserve  hers."  *  . 

"  I  was  forlima-ely  ab'e  to  do  so,"  returnea  the  marquis  ;  "hut  you 
must  not  tliink  I  ran  any  risk— any  danger  in  d.>ii.g-so;  for  I  did  not." 
.••Often,"  exclaimed  Florence,  "  when  1  have  heard  my  bcnelactreRS 
speak  with  graiitude  of  her  young  preserver,  has  it  been  my  earnest  wish 
that  I  might  some  day  know  him,  to  return  him  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
preservmg  a  life  so  valued  ;  and  now  1  see  you,  my  lord,  you  must 
teach  me  in  what  words  to  convey  them  to  you,  for  1  know  of  none 
fttrong  enough  to  speak  my  gratitude." 

"Think  not  so  meanly  of  me.  Miss  Dudley,"  he  said;  "think  not  I 
require  thanka  for  a  common  a^ct  of  humanity.  Miss  Arnold  would  have 
done  the  saino  )or  the  bitterest  enemy  she  po.sscbsed,  if  indeed,  It  was 
poKsible  for  Ik  r  ta  posscBB  an  enemy  ;  but  Miss  Dudley  allow  me  to  con- 
duct you  to  the  Bcal  I  have  caused  you  to  leave.  You  are  pale  and 
irtmbllng;   do  not  ^thus  agitate  yourself,  my  sweet  girl.    Had  I 


TS^my  knowkdge  of  Miss  Arnold  would  have  caused  you  such  emo- 

tion  I  wo'uld  not  have  mentioned  it."   

"'And  deprived  me  of  the  greatest  P^^^«^^«  J^,^' 
sobbed  Fioience,  as  the  marquis  led  her  ^  «^^\^."'^,fff,'J"'?„; 
self  bv  her  side,  '-'that  of  knowing  to  whom  my  gratitude  is  due,  for 
savin'  my  mci^  than  mother  from  a  horrible  death  by  fire  But  is  U 
rotst^ra^L  iny  Icrd,"  and  she  turned  her  glistening  eyes  towards  him 
as  sh  "oke  that  m'y  benefactress,  when  she  spoke  o^y-' 
Jioned  /our  name.  She  called  you  her  young  preserver,  or  Loid  Fre- 
de"ck  consequently,  when  I  heard  the  Marquis  of  Ravensworth  men- 
?oned  'l  had  noidea  it  was  to  him  I  owed  .o  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  a;  d  i  1  consider  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  merely  Vfor^^r^  m 
duty  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  ask  you;  as  a  payment,  for  the  future  to 

^'^^^^^^S.^::^:^^^  -  pressed  warml. 

'^n^inirnednumberof  friends,  my  lord^^ 

toRe  ;  "  when  Miss  Arnold  died,  I  was  friendless.    I  had       one  left^ 

.'Say  not  so,  Miss  Dudley,"  he  returned,  as  he  pomtedo  the  ^ 
gled  firmament  above  ;  "  there  such  as  you  can  never  be  fnendle  s. 

"  You  do  right  to  rebuke  me,"  she  said ;  "  for  when  I  forget  the  mer- 
cies of  Him  who  has  been  as  a  shield  ^around  me  from  my  earliest  in- 
fanev  then  do  I  well  deserve  rebuke." 

<<  I  meant  it  not  as  such."  returned  his  lordship;  'I  ^P^^^^  ^-^J. 
remind  you  of  at  least  one  friend;  nor  are  you  without  your  earthlf 
onTs  "  he  added,  in  a  gayer  tone.  "  I  could  tell  you  an  anecdote,  if  ymi 
t^oughUt  wL  wo"th  llst'ening  to,  Miss  Dudley,  that  would  convinceyau 
you  have  friends,  and  fervent  ones  too.  . 
"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  them,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 
At  that  moment  a  loud  report  was  heard  in  the  garden,  that  caused 
her  to  cling  to  the  arm  of  the  marquis  with  terror.  j 
.'DO  not  be  alarmed,  my  sweet  girl,"  he  whispered,  in  his  softest  tone; 
"  it  is  the  fireworks  commenced ;  there  will  be  no  hearing  one  self  speak 
now     f  you  are  not  afraid  of  trusting  yourself  under  my        ^^'  ^'j; 
Srm  eave  this  noisy  place  for  a  short  time.    I  can  then  relate  the  anec 
do  e  l  before  spoke  of  which  I  think  will  interest  you.  You  are  not  afraid 
of  trusSig  yourself  with  me,';  he  continued,  smiling,  at  the  same  time 

ffP-ntlv  drawing  her  arm  within  his  own.  ^  

'  "  NO,  not  at  all;  but  it  is  late,  my  lord."  and  she  l\f  ^'.^'^^'T^^" 
arm  as  she  spoke ;  but  Ravensworth  clapped  it  to  his  side  with  a  firmer 

^'''fmustnot,  dare  not  ventuie.  If  Lady  Arnold  should  discover  my 

Sht^ill  knowiou  were  perfectly  safe,  when  you  tell  her  who  was 
yourtmpaiion  anZ  i  rotector'in  your  --'k/';— /^^f;,"^"^''"' 
"  She  would  never  forgive  me,"  leturned  Florence,  smiling. 

iSxplSr  r  h::rtnl  the  park,  and-a  shower  of  spark, 
''V^^l.:Xe  fZor^s  i"  exclaimed  themarquis,  as  he  drew  W. 

drew  her  on.  .      ,,,„,,„  » 

"For  mo she  exclaimed  m surprise  ;  who  

"I  wiU  tell  von  all  about  it."  interrupted  the  marqms  smilingly 
"but  I  am  very- old  fashioned.   If  I  do  not  tell  a  story  my  own  way 

'  ^:;::;ir^^^;ucceedcd  m  r^^i-^the  curu^U^of  —  =  J« 

could  not  r^^tl^  '^Z^'^^Z^i:^  :^^"^^ 

^mtrsrS^^^^^ 

oroKSPd  the  nurc  mind  ot  i'lorcnce  ,  yci  nci  ,„.-a 
act  ng  w  ongly  in  thus  holding  intercourse  wi^h  one  to  -^J^;"  «  « 
Te  feet  stranrer;  an  intercourse  she  knew,  if  discovered  ^adyj* 
m,  ^wou  rcau  e  her,  Florence,  to  be  cast  friendless  on  tne  wt«**. 
slll  kricm^^'o  return  to  the  pa,k,  when  the  marquis  spoke,  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice  everything  else  was  forgo  .  ^ 
"If  1  hnvo  your  permission.  Miss  Dudley,  he  said  „  I  will  lem 
what  will  prove  you  have  a  friend,  though  an  hu^ible  one.  • 

up  an^l'ln  a;;uy  saw  the  shower  wouKl  bS  a  heavy  one,    I  had  n.. 
roro^^hed  and  inoeked  at  the  door,  ."X^'f'iXr 
the  luxury  of  life,  it  certainly  wanted  for  none 
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comely  old  dame  was  seated  aear  tbe  window ;  she  rose  at  my  approach, 
and  placing  a  chair  for  me  opposite  her  own,  commencea-a  conversation 
»bout  the  weather;  from  that  we  changed  to  other  subjects.  The  old 
lady  seemed  naturally  loquacious— soon  told  rae  all  her  family  aOairs, 
and  I  must  confess  I  was  getting  tired  of  listening  to  them,  when  one 
anecdote  fixed  my  attention.  She  told  me  about  two  years  back,  she 
was  lying  on  a  sick  bed— she  was  poor  and  destitute- shS  had  not 
wherewith  to  purchase  one  more  meal  ;  she  was  dying  for  want.  Her 
daughter,  her  only  child,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a 
man  she  shuddered  at,  to  save  her  mother  fiom  beiag  homeless.  The 
roan  she  was  about  promising  to  becoine  his,  was  their  landlord  ;  he 
had  long  sought  the  hand  of  the  poor  girl  ;  but  she  had  repulsed  him 
with  scorn ;  but  they  were  now  in  his  power.  The  mother  had  long 
been  ill ;  in  consequence,  they  had  been  unable  to  meet  his  demand  for 
rent.  He  gave  six  hours'  time  to  the  girl  to  decide  whether  she  would 
become  his  wife,  or  her  sick  mother  to  he  turned  into  the  streets  to  die. 
She  had  decided  on  the  former  sacrifice,  though  her  word  was  not 
',  when  Heaven  sent  them  a  ministering  angel  in  the  form  of  a 
-  and  beauteous  girl.  She  came,  and  to  use  the  old  dame's  words, 
lieaiii  and  sorrow  vanished  at  her  approach.  Every  comfort  that  money 
eonld  purchase,  was  promised. 

"  She  soon  left  her  bed  of  sickness,  and  was  then  removed  from 
hCT  old,  dreary  cottage,  to  the  one  she  now  inhabits:  nor  did  the 
kindness  of  the  fair  girl  stop  here.  The  daughter  had  long  loved 
laiid  been  beloved  fey  a  young  man,  who  was  every  way  worthy  of  her. 
jHe  had  some  time  before,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  enlisted  with  a  party  of 
Irwrruits,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  since, 
"  een  and  repented  his  folly.  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  leaving 
tive  land,  perhaps  for  ever. 

•  poor  girl  was  maddened— she  imparted  the  cause  of  her  sorrow 

■  ange!  benefactress,  who  quickly  procured  his  discharge,  and  they 
-hortly  united.   He,  however,  obtained  employment  at  a  farmer's, 

^re  he  had  remained  ever  since,  '  and  that,'  continued  the  woithy 
■p»,  as  she  pointed  to  a  beautiful  infant  that  lay  in  her  daughter's  lap 
V'tbeir  first  child.'  ' 

''"•And  the  first  word  that  he  shall  bs  taught  to  utter,'  exclaimed  the 
•»ung  mother,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  her  crowing  babe,  to  conceal  the 
ears  that  s;ood  in  her  eyes,  '  shall  be  the  name  of  his  mother's  bene- 
actress,  and  his  first  t  rayer  shall  be  for  her  welfare.' 

"  I  asked  the  name  of  her  who  had  wrought  them  so  much  good.  I 
ra?  told  that  it  was  Florence  Dudley,  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  late 
«8S  x\rnold.    I  know  not  why,  but  a  suspicion  crossed  my  mind,  that 

had  seen  her.  I  asked  for  a  description  of  her  person,  when  it  was 
iTCn  me.  I  was  then  convinced  my  beautiful  companion  of  the  pre- 
eding  morning,  and  the  angel-like  benefactress  of  the  Watsons,  were 
Ife  same  person.  I  kept  my  promise,  Miss  Dudley,"  continued  the 
larquis,  as  he  raised  the  unresisting  hand  of  the  agitated  girl  to  his 
p*.  "I  did  not  say  I  had  ever  sfeen  you;  but  I  let  out  unawares 
lat  I  was  a  visitor  at  Woodlands."  ' 

"'She  is  at  Woodland,  I  am  certain,'  exclaimi'd  Mrs.  Watson ;  'I 
ave  learnt  it  from  the  servants  ;  but  why  she  has  never  visited  any 
ae,  18  very  singular.  If  you  shou'd  ever  see  her,  oh,  tell  her  Bar- 
ira  Watson  is  happy— that  she  has  but  one  wish,  and  that  i.s,  to  a"-ain 
ic  her  sweet  face,  and  again  thank  her  for  the  happine  s  she  has  con- 
rred  on  the  creatures  of  her  bounty.     Tell  her  no  prayer  is  e.er 

''■r  1  in  this  cottage  without  her  name  bei.'ig  mingled  with  it.'   I  r,ro- 

0  deliver  my  message  if  ever  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  you, 
l.ave  endeavoured  to  keep  ray  word. 

■  '>i,  dear  Barbara,"  murmured  Florence,  as  she  turned  away  her 
.n  the  admiring,  impassioned  gaze  of  Ravensworth.       I  know 

1  should  so  much  like  to  gee  as  her." 
I  why  can  you  not  see  heri"  a^ked  the  marqui.^;. 
y  Arnold  has  forbidden  me  se<;ing  any  one  in  the  village,  ex-, 

;  Florence,  bursting  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  '     ^  °  ' 
'X  possible?"  cried  her  companion  ; 
I)  Ijt;  £0  heartless  ?" 


and  form,  thence  to  his  heart,  he  felt  that  Florence  Dudley  was  his 
future  fa'e.  The  time  fiew  by  unheeded  but  at  length  Florence's 
thoughts  were  recalled  to  this  worldly  the  so.imd  of  voices  at  no  great 
distance.  She  murmured  something  about  it 'being  late. -and  her  wish 
to  return  to  Woodlands.  \ 

"  Your  wi.-h  shall  ever  be  mine,  sweet  Florence,"  softly  said  her 
companion,  as  he  turned  to  proceed  to  Woodlands,  who,  though  he 
went  the  longest  way  round  he  could  think  of,  thev  arrived  much  sconer 
than  Florence  expected.  He  entered  the  park  with  her— escorted 
her  to  the  door  that  led  to  her  apartments,  and  then  he  lingered.  He 
held  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looking  in  her  blushing  face,  asked  her 
to  absolve  him  from  the  promise  he  had  inade,  and  allow  him  to  intro- 
duce her  to  his  uncle.  Florence  shook  her  head,  ahd  was  about  re- 
plying, when  a  quick,  loud  step  approached  that  she  instantly  recog- 
nised as  Jeannette's.  She  looked  supplicatinsly  in  the  face  of  the  mar- 
quis, who  understood  her.  He  raised  her  hands  to  his  lips,  and  mur- 
muring, "We  shall  meet  again  very  shortly,"  darted  olT  amongst 
the  trees,  and  Florence  entered  the  house  as  .Teannette  appeared  in 
sight.  ' 


is  it  possible  Lady  Arnold 

t'ence  made  no  reply— she  was  sorry  she  had  mentioned  her  lady- 
name,  as  she  knew  the  Alarqnis  of  Ravens  worth  was  the  last  per- 
n  in  the  world  that  Lady  ArooM  would  vri^h  her  faults  exposed  to 
3  perceived  Florence  wished  to  change  the  subject,  as  she  neither 
i->n  1  her  own  virtues,  or  Lady  Arnold's  faults  s,  oken  of.  Gradually 
0,  and  soon  was:  her  ladyship  entirely  forgotten, 
'.ight  was  a  beautiful  one;  indeed,  to  our  young  heroine,  it 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever  remembered  one  before.  The 
iit  seemed  more  soft— isore  silvery  than  she  had  ever  betore 
t.  Not  a  sound  met  her  ear,  save  the  low  deep  whispers  of  her 
cinatmg  companion  ;  he  spoke  in  a  tone  and  language  that  was  en- 
ely  new  to  the  inexperienced  girl.  All  the  wild  beautiful  poetry  of  his 
ture  wa=j  called  forth  by  the  rare  beauties  of  both  the  mind  and  per- 
1  of  the  fair  being,  whose  blue  eyes  rested  on  his  face  with  a  look  of 
wdence ;  and  as  the  lute-like  melody  of  her  voice  fell  on  M»  ears 


 ^ 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Though  every  bud  with  gold  were  tied, 
Did  gems  for  dew-drops  fall ; 
One  faded  leaf,  where  love  had  sighed, 
Were  sweetly  worth  them  all." 

FnoRENGE  was  seated  in  the  dressing-room  of  Lady/  Arnold,  busily 
engaged  with  Jeannette,  finishing  a  splendid  dress  that  w«s  to  be  worn 
by  her  ladyship  at  a  fancy  ball  that  was  to  be  hfeld  in  the  neighbourhood 
I  of  Woodlands  that  night,  when  tlie  door  wa^  opeRed,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Ravensworth  entered  the  room. 

*f  Frederick  !"  excl^med  Florence,  starting  from  her  seat,  "  why  are 
you  here  ?  Lady  Arnuld  has  left  the  room  but  for  a  minute  or  two  :  I 
expect  her  back  directly." 

"  Curse  her,"  impatiently  exclaimed  Ravensworth  - "  that  woman's 
my  bane  in  every  way.  You  ask  me  why  I  am  here,  Florence  ?  need 
ycu  ask  it  ?  I  have  not  seen  you  these  three  d^'s.  How  is  it  that  I 
have  been  wretched?  I  thought  you  were  ill— that  you  had  forgotten 
me— I  thought— there,  I  hardly  know  what  I  did  think.  Tell  me,  love 
why  I  have  not  seen  you  V  ' 
He  at  that  moment  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  Florence,  which 
was  unusually  pale. 

"  You  have  been  ill,"  he  continued,  as  his  before  impetuous  tone 
changed  to  one  of  deep  tendorness  ;  "  you  have  been  ill,  my  sweet  one ; 
the  pallor  of  that  cheek,  and  the  languor  of  those  dear  ejes,  plainly  de- 
rote  it.    Why  have  you  concealed  it  from  me  ?" 

He  drew  her  gently  towards  him,  and  fondly  kissed  her  now  blushing 
cheek.   .  _ 

"  I  have  had  nothing  to  conceal,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  been  quite 
well,  but  T  have  been  confined  to  this  room,  prepaying  Lady  Arnold's 
dress  for  to-night ;  it  is  nearly  finished,  and  then  I  return' to  my  own 
room."  ■  •' 

\  . 


"  Lady  Arnold  is  at  the  foot  of  the  s/airs,"  exclaimed  Jeannette,  _  „ 
tone  of  terror.  ' 
""  We  shall  be  discovered  no-v^"  gasped  Florence. 
"  Net  yet,"  whi.?pered  the  mlrqui.<,  as  he  again  kissed  her  pale  lips 
and  then  released  lier  from  his  arms.  He  threw  up  the  sash  of  one  of 
the  windows,  which  looked  over,  though  it  was  many  feet  from  the  gar- 
den, and,  before  Florence  could  prevent  him,  he  had  sprung  through  it. 
Scarcely  could  she  suppress  the  scream  of  tenor  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
He  bounded  towards  th'e  window,  and  her  fears  for  hU  safety  instantly 
subsided,  for  he  had  ri.sen  on  his  feet,  and  dashing  back  the  thick  curls 
from  hU  eyes,  he  gaily  kissed  his  hand  to  lier,  and  then  bounded  over  a 
low  fence,  in  a  maimer  that  fully  proved  he  was  not  much  hurt.  It 
had  all  been  the  work  of  a  mo^iient. 

When  her  ladyship  entered  the  room  the  trembling  Florence  was 
seated  at  the  work-table,  nearly  concealed  by  Jeannette,  who  leaned 
over  her  as  though  admiring  the  dress.  Lady  Arnold  took  no  notice  of 
either  of  thtm,  and,  soon  after,  again  left  the  room. 

Two  months  had  passed  away  since  our  heroine  had  first  met  Ravens- 
worth  at  Woodlands ;  he  was  now  her  honourably  accepted,  though 
clandestine  suitor.  He  had,  on  their  first  acquaintance,  repeatedly 
urged  her  to  allow  him  to  speak  of,  and  Introduce  her  to  his  uncle,  but 
she  would  never  consent.  She  knew  She  would  lose  Lady  Arnold's' pro- 
tection directly,  and  hef-pride  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  becoming  a 
dependant  on  the  bounty  of  the  uncle  of  Ravensworth.  He  at  first  was 
vexed  and  grieved  at  what  he  termed  her  obstinacy,  but  that  feeline 
wore  away,  as  there  was  something  pleasurable  attending  the  secresy 
he  was  obliged  to  observe,  that  rather  suited  the  romance  that  formed 
a  trait  ia  his  character. 
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Half  his  time  was  now  spent,  either  in  the  wilderness  or  the  small 
apartment  that  looked  over  it.  Lady  Arnold  would,  with  her  friends, 
often  hunt  over  the  grounds,  and  part  of  the  village,  after  her  noble 
guest,  while  he  was  leaning  over  the  embroidery  frame  of  her  lovely 
dependant,  listening  td  the  mufeic  of  her  voice,  or  painting  their  future 
life,  in  colours  that  would  have  turned  a  wiser  and  older  head  than  his 
fair  auditress.  \ 

Lady  Arnold  felt  confident  that  he  had  some  attractions  near  Wood 
lands  ;  though  she  watched  him  narrowly,  the  could  not  discover  what 
or  where  it  was,  as  he  was  always  on  his  guard.  The  gaests  gradually 
dropped  off  one  at  a  time,  but  he  still  lingered.  She  well  knew  she  was 
not  the  object  of  attraction,  as  he  paid  her  the  same  civility  he  paid  to 
her  mother. 

The  old  duke,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  neglected  by  his 
nephew,  but  his  place  was  amply  filled  by  his  intriguing  hostess,  who 
turned  all  her  attention  towards  the  uncle,  as  she  could  not  gain  his 
nephew;  determined  to  become  a  duchess  by  some  means  or  another. 
With  the  duke  she  was  a  special  favourite,  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  gained  her  end,  if  it  had  not  have  been  for  an  incident  that  re- 
vealed them  to  the  marquis,  and  which  he  was  determined  to  defeat,  if 
possible  ;  but  be  must  see  Florence  before  he  could  commence  opera- 
tions. 

It  was  at  this  time  she  was  confined  to  the  dressing-room  of  her 
ladyship,  in  preparing  her  drees  for  the  comiug  ball.  As  Lady  Arnold 
wished  it  made  under  her  own  inspection,  she  could  not  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  her  own  room  the  usual  time  Ravensworth  visited 
it,  nor  could  Jeannette,  who  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  the 
lovers. 

Ravensworth  sought  the  wilderness  nearly  every  hour  with  no  suc- 
cess ;  he  was  tempted  a  thousand  times  to  ask  Lady  Arnold  about  Miss 
Dudley,  but  was  withheld  by  the  promise  he  had  made  Florence  never 
to  mention  her  name  to  any  one.  He  was  passing  her  ladyship's  room 
•when  he  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  Florence  make  a  reply  to  Lady  Ar- 
nold ;  he  was  on  tlie  poip.t  of  bounding  into  the  room,  when  her  lady- 
ship appeared  on  the  threshold :  he  drew  back  without  her  perceiving 
him.  She  passed  on,  and  he  entered  the  apartment.  "What  took  place 
there  we  have  before  related. 

He  performed  part  of  his  errand ;  he  had  seen  Florence,  but  not  told 
her  how  anxious  he  was  for  a  long  private  conversation  with  her  ;  but 
as  Lady  Arnold  and  her  remaining  guest  were  engaged  for  the  evening, 
he  made  no  doubt  he  should  obtain  the  desired  interview.  He  was  cer- 
tainly engaged  as  well  as  the  rest,  but,  as  ihe  time  approached,  he  was 
seized  with  so  severe  a  head  ache,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  for  the 
night. 

Throwing  himself  on  his  couch,  he  remained  till  he  heard  the  last 
carriage  roll  away  from  the  gate,  then  with  a  merry  laugh  he  bounded 
from  it,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  he  entered  the  room  which  con- 
tained her  on  whom  all  his  earthly  hopes  were  centred. 

Florence  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  plea.sure,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  when  her  door  opened,  and  his  lordship  stood  before  her. 

"  I  heard  you  were  indisposed,"  she  ciied,  as  she  extended  her  hand 
towards  him  ;  "  I  heard  Lady  Arnold  tell  her  mother  so.  I  thought 
that  was  the  reason  you  could  not  attend  her  ladyship  this  evening." 

"  And  could  you  think  of  no  other,  no  fairer  leason,  my  own  loved 
Florence,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  her  hands  to  his  lips ;  "  I  have  had  no 
illness  except  that  that  has  been  caused  by  my  long  absence  from  your- 
self." 

"  You  do  not  look  so  well  as  us,ual — you  are  much  paler,"  exclaimed 
Florence. 

"  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  these  last  few  days,"  he  returned ; 
*'  an  anxiety  that  still  remains,  and  1  depend  on  you  removing  it." 
"  Me!"  exclaimed  Florence,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  you,  fieaiest,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  astonishment  pictured 
on  her  countenance ;  "  you  have  caused  it;  and  no  one  but  yourself 
can  remove  it.    But  I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer  lit  suspense." 

He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  drew  his  own  chair  towards  her. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  love,  why  Lady  Arnold  invited  me  to  Wood- 
lands?" he  coi)tinupd. 

*'  Mere  friei,dship,  was  it  not?"'  replied  Florence,  smiling. 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Ravensworth  ;  "  Lady  Arnold  never  had  the 
least  friendship  for  me — but  1  will  tell  you  what  it  was — she  wished  to 
become  a  marchioness.  She  thought  she  might  as  well  become  one 
through  me  as  any  one  else.  I  saw  through  her  intrigues  very  soon 
after  I  became  acfjuainted  with  her.  On  that  account  I  hesitated  about 
accepting  her  invitation  to  spend  the  summer  at  Woodlands ;  but,  as  I 
knew  her  ladyship's  heart  was  in  no  danger,  and  I  was  very  confident 
my  own  was  safe,  I  listened  to  what,  I  rouht  think,  was  the  voice  of  my 
guardian  angel,  and  accepted  it,  with  a  full  determination  to  treat  her 
wiih  the  respect  that  is  due  to  my  hostess,  and  nothing  further  ;  this 
at  length  convinced  her  ladyship  that  nhe  would  never  rise  a  step  higher 
in  the  scale  through  my  means.    By  a  conversation  T  heard  two  dayg 


ago  between  Lady  Arnold  and  her  mother,  that,  prompted  partly  to  ol 
tain  revenge  on  me  for  my  coldness,  and  to  obtain  a  ducal  coronet  ft 
herself,  she  had  been  some  time  playing  off  Her  fascinatiens  on  m 
uncle,  and  with  some  success,  but  it  must  be  kept  private  from  nw 
and  they  had  no  doubt  she  yet  might  besome  Duchess  of  Montaubir 
The  age  of  my  uncle  seemed  of  no  consequence  to  the  ambitiou 
Alicia.  I  could  scarcely  contain  my  feelings.  I  felt  strongly  tempte> 
to  discover  myself  to  them,  but  I  conquered  the  desire.  Lady  Arnol 
had  opened  a  vein  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  till  the  present  mo 
ment.  I  knew  Lady  Arnold  to  be  a  favourite  with  his  grace,  but  i 
was  only  as  one  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  wife  of  his  nephew, 
had  always  thought  so,  and  he  had  more  than  once  said  as  much  to  me 
I  had  at  the  same  time  assured  him  Lady  Arnold  would  never  be  any 
thing  to  me.  Since  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  you,  m; 
Florence,  I  have  been  thankful  to  her  ladyship  for  the  attention  shii 
has  paid  him,  as  I  thought  it  would  prevent  him  noticing  my  unmu«- 
neglect — a  neglect  Lady  Arnold  has  improved  upon.  She  thinks  mji 
influence  is  passed,  but  I  will  yet  show  her  it  is  not.  I  will  yet  frus ! 
trate  her  ambitious  views.  I  value  i;ank  and  wealth  as  little  as  mosn 
men  breathing,  but  I  wll  not  tamely  stand  by  and  see  my  birthrighii 
and  my  more  than  father's  happiness  snatched  away  by  so  worthless  t' 
woman  as  Alicia  Arnold.  I  will  save  both;  but  to  do  so,  Floreace,  J 
must  leave  you,  and  perhaps  for  months." 

The  slight  colour  that  had  before  tinged  the  fair  face  of  his  gentk 
mistress  now  entirely  fled.    Her  lips  quivered  with  emotion. 

"My  own  love,"  exclaimed  Ravensworth,  drawing  her  towards  him, 
"  I  will  not  be  hypocrite  enough  to  ask  you  the  cause  of  this  agitation, 
as  my  own  heart  tells  me  it  is  the  thoughts  of  our  parting.  Is  it  not 
so,  my  sweet  one  ?" 

Florence  tried  to  speak,  but  the  effort  failed,  and  she  buried  her  face 
in  his  bosom,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  coursed  each  other  down  her  pak 
cheeks. 

'  Florence — dearest — best !"  he  passionately  cried,  as  he  clasped  ins 
to  his  heart,  "  this  must  not,  shall  not  be.  I  will  never  leave  you  I 
would  sacrifice  a  thousand  titles,  a  thousand  uncles,  rather  than  be  the 
cause  of  one  tear  dropping  from  those  beauteous  eyes." 

'  You  shall  .sacrifice  neither  for  me,  Frederick,"  she  said,  in  a  broken 
voice.  "  I  am  very  foolish  to  allow  my  feelings  to  oveicome  me  in  this 
manner;  but  I  will  not  be  criminal  as  well  as  weak;  and  I  should  b( 
both,  were  I  to  allow  you  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  one  who,  I  haw 
heard  you  say  many  times,  made  yours  his  constant  study.  It  wovdd 
not  be  acting  like  yourself  to  do  so." 

'  I  will  act  as  you  please,"  returned  the  marquis.  "I  will  leave  you, 
and  try  and  wean  my  uncle  from  what  I  term  a  ridiculous  attachment; 
but  it  is  only  on  one  condition  I  will  do  so,  aud  that  is,  that  you  become 
my  wife  before  we  part." 

"  Your  wife,  Ravensworth !"  exclaimed  Florence,  in  surprise  ;  "  sui«ly 
you  are  dreaming,  my  lord  ?" 

If  I  am,  my  Florence,  I  hope  I  shall  not  wake,  but  to  the  blissltil 
reality,  to  find  you  really  are  so." 

"  How  could  you  ask  your  uncle's  conseni,  as  things  stand  at  pit- 
sent  1"  she  asked. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next ) 

Alphonso  VIII. — Alphonso  VIII.,  King  of  Castile,  who  reignedfrom 
1 126  to  11 35,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  princes  of  ancient 
Spain,  havinp,  by  his  continual  victories  over  the  Mahommedans,  re- 
moved the  Christian  frontier  from  the  Tagus  to  Tierra  Morena,  previoui 
to  the  battle  of  Zoloj^o,  reviewed  an  army  of  40,000  horse,  which  wai 
paid  at  the  rate  of  five  reals,  or  a  shilling  every  day  per  man. 

The  Sea  Tortoise. — The  sea  tortoise  can  render  itself  speclficaUy 
heavier  or  lighter  than  water ;  and,  therefore,  can  either  sleep  securely 
upon  the  surface,  or  dive  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
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THE  NOBLE  RESOLUTION. 

Ix  a  journey  to  Holland,  I  was  recommended  to  a  rich  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Odelman,  a  man  as  liberal  in  his  house  as  he  was  avari- 
cious in  his  commerce.  In  his  counting-house,  and  at  his  table,  I  found 
a  young  Frenchman  of  a  prepossessing  appearance  and  uncommon  mo- 
desty of  deportment.  He  was  known  in  Holland  by  no  other  name  than 
that  of  Oliver 


It  was  signed  Oliver  Salvary.  How  great  was  my  surprise  to  find  it 
was  destined  for  nothing  but  objects  of  luxury.  A  thousand  crowns  to 
a  jeweller ;  a  thousand  to  a  cabinet-maker  ;  a  thousand  louis  for  mil' 
linery ;  as  much  for  laces,  and  the  rest  to  a  perfumer. 

"  I  surprise  you,"  said  he ;  "  yet  you  do  not  see  all.  I  have  already 
paid,  thank  Heaven,  three  hundred  louis  for  the  like  fooleries,  and  I 
have  much  yet  to  pay  before  everything  will  be  discharged.  Much,  I 
tell  it  you,  sir,  alas  !  I  am  a  disgraced  man  in  my  own  country,  and  I 


In  vain  Odelman,  who  was  a  man  of  plain  manners,  treated  him  like  J  labouring  here  to  wipe  away  a  stam  I  have  brought  upon  my  home, 
a  friend  and  almost  as  an  equal ;  the  young  man.  with  a  certain  re-1  1»  the  meanwhile,  I  may  die,  and  die  insolvent.  I  wish  to  make  you  a 
spectfu:  d'gnity,  always  kept  at  a  proper  distance-you  would  have  said,    witness  of  my  good  intentions,  and  the  efforts  I  am  makmg  to  repair 


spectfu'.  d'gnity,  always  kept  at  a  proper  distance — you 
as  that  of  a  son  ever  attentive  to  the  will  of  his  father,  whom  he  was 
serving  for  love. 

I  endeavoured  to  learn  what  had  induced  him  to  live  in  Holland. 
He  answered.  "  It  was  misfortune ;"  and  in  every  thing  that  related  to 
himself,  I  thought  I  perceived  that  he  did  not  wish  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation. 

In  the  meantime  we  spent  all  the  time  lie  could  spare  together  ;  and, 
with  a  complaisance  that  my  curiosity  might  sometimes  fatigue,  but, 
never  exhausted,  he  gave  me  information  relative  to  whatever  was  in- 
teresting In  Holland. 

You  may  be  sure  I  began  to  conceive  a  particular  affection  for  him. 

"  This  is  an  entertaining  young  man,"  said  1  to  Odelman  ;  "  and  I 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  speak  in  his  favour.  It  was,  doubtless,  you 
that  recommended  him  to  show  me  such  attention  '." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  he  ;  "  but  you  are  a  Frenchman,  and  he 
idolises  his  country.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  to  profit  by  its  loss,  for 
it  has  few  more  such  to  boast  of.  He  is  an  assemblage  of  every 
estimable  quality — good  sense,  fidelity,  indefatigab  e  application,  expert- 
ness  in  business,  an  e-.£treme  quickness  and  nicety  of  perception — a 
minuteness  of  method  which  nothing  can  escape,  and,  above  all,  an 
economy — ah  !  he  is  the  man,  indeed,  that  knows  the  value  of  money." 

The  last  article  of  h's  eulogium  was  not  to  my  taste,  and  in  his  ex- 
cose  I  observed,  "  That  it  was  allowable  in  the  unfortunate  to  he 
avaricious." 

"Avaricious  !  He  is  not  so,"  replied  the  Dutchman  ;  "he  is  not  so- 
licitous for  riches,  neither,  I  am  well  assured,  did  he  desire  the  wealth 
of  another — he  is  only  careful  of  his  own  ;  but  in  the  management  of  it 
he  exhibit!  such  an  ingenuous  and  refined  frugality,  that  the  Dutchmen 
themselves  are  astonished  at  it;  but  what  most  surprises  me  is  the  sc- 
cresy  with  which  he  conceals,  even  from  me,  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
money." 

Before  my  departure,  I  became  better  acquainted  with  this  uncom- 
mon and  virtuous  young  man. 

"  My  dear  countryman,"  faid  I,  ihe  day  I  v/as  taking  my  leave  of 
him,  "  I  am  going  back  to  Paris ;  shall  I  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  of 
no  service  to  you  there  ?  I  have  gi^en  you  the  pleasure  of  obliging  me 
as  much  and  as  ofttn  as  you  pleased ;  do  not  refuse  me  an  opportunity 
of  returning  the  obligation." 

"  Sir,"  said  he.  In  ecstacy,  "  for  the  little  services  which  you  are 
pleased  to  over-rate,  I  will  come  this  evening  an'l  request  one  from  you, 
which  13  of  the  most  material  consequence  to  me.  I  must  ob-'erve,  that 
it  is  a  ;  ecret  v/hich  I  am  going  to  communicate  to  you ;  but  I  can  be 
under  no  apprehensions  on  that  account;  your  name  alone  is  a  sufiicient 
:■•  rantee," 

-romised  to  keep  it  faithfully,  and  that  very  evening  he  called  upon 
•  ith  a  casket  full  of  gold  in  his  hands. 

.  here,"  said  he,  "  are  five  hundred  louis-d'ors,  arising  from  three 
'  earnings,  and  a  pKper  signed  by  my  hani  t) 

. '  i' !,  I    I  I.  II, <  M.  y,  i,e  put." 


ray  misfortunes  and  my  shame.  What  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  may 
be  considered  as  my  testament,  which  I  request  you  to  receive,  that  in 
case  of  my  death,  you  may  take  the  necessary  pains  to  restore  my  cha- 
racter." 

"  You  will  live  long  enough,"  said  I ;  "  you  will  have  time  enough 
to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  of  your  youth  ;  but  if,  in 
order  to  make  you  easy,  you  want  nothing  but  afaithlul  witness  of  your 
sentiments  and  conduct,  I  am  better  informed  on  that  subject  than  you 
imagine,  and  ycu  may,  with  all  confidence,  lay  open  your  heart  to  me." 

"  I  begin,  then,"  said  he,  smiling,  "by  confessing  that  my  misfortunes 
are  entirely  oiving  to  myselt,  and  that  m.y  errors  are  without  excuse  ; 
ray  profession  was  one  of  those  that  required  the  strictest  probity,  and 
the  first  law  of  that  probity  is  to  dispose  of  nothing  that  is  not  our  own. 
I  made  calculations,  but  those  calculations  were  erroneous.  My  impru- 
flence  was  not  the  less  criminal ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  was  involved 

in  it :—   

A  reputable  family,  an  unsullied  reputation,  the  esteem  of  the  public, 
transmitted  from  my  ancestors  to  the  children,  my  youth,  some  suc- 
cess in  which  I  have  been  much  favoured  by  circumstances — all  seemed 
to  promise  that  I  should  make  a  rapid  fortune  by  my  profession.  This 
was  the  very  rock  on  which  I  split. 

Mons.  D'Ainene,  a  man  of  fortune,  and  who  considered  my  prospects 
as  infallible,  ventured  to  build  his  daughter's  happiness  upon  those  de- 
!  lusive  hopes,  lie  offered  me  her  hand,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  acquainted 
j  we  formed  a  mutual  attachment.  She  is  no  more.  Were  she  stUl 
!  living,  and  I  were  again  to  choose  a  wife,  shei  alone  should  be  the  object 
{  of  my  choice.  Yes,  my  dearest  Adrienne,  I  would  choose  thee  from 
I  among  a  thousand.  Others  might  have  more  beauty;  but  who  can 
I  ever  equal  thy  worth,  thy  tenderness,  thy  charming  temper,  thy  good 
I  sense,  and  thy  amiable  candour? 

I     [In  this  address,  his  eyes,  raised  to  Heaven,  as  if  looking  for  her 
!  spirit,  were  suffused  with  tears.]— Impute  not  (he  continued),  impute 
'  not  to  her  anything  that  I  have  done.    The  innocent  cause  of  my  mis- 
!  fortunes,  she  never  even  suspected  it.    And,  in  the  midst  of  the  illu- 
sions with  which  she  was  surrounded,  she  was  far  from  perceiving  the 
abyss  to  which  I  was  leading  her,  over  a  path  strewed  with  flowers. 
Enamoured  of  her  before  I  married  her,  more  enamoured  after  posses- 
sion, I  thought  I  could  never  do  enough  to  make  her  happy ;  and, 
compared  to  my  ardent  love  for  her,  her  timid  tenderness,  and  her  sensi- 
bility, which  were  tempered  by  modesty,  had  an  appearance  of  coldnegs. 
To  make  myself  beloved,  as  much  as  I  loved  her— shall  I  declare  it,  I 
wanted  to  intoxicate  her  with  happiness.    What  passion  ought  not  a 
man  to  indulge  with  distrust,  if  it  be  dangerous  to  devote  himself  too 
much  to  the  desire  of  pleasing  his  wife  ? 

An  elegant  house,  expensive  furniture,  whatever  fashion  and  taste 
could  procure  in  the  article  of  dress,  to  flatter  in  young  minds  the  pro- 
pensities of  self-love,  by  aftording  new  splendour  or  new  attractions  to 
will  iuflir-ate  the  !  beauty;  all  this  anticipated  my  wife's  desires,  and  poured  in  upon  her, 
:  as  it  were  Hpontaneously*  a  select  society,  formed     her  vwn  inclination, 
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showed  her  the  most  flattering  attentions,  and  nothing  that  could  render 
home  agreeatele  was  ever  wanting. 

My  wife  was  too  young  to  consider  it  necessary  to  regulate  and  reduce 
my  expenses.  Ah!  had  she  kpowji  how  much  I  risked  to  pleasf?  her, 
with  what  resolution  would  she  not  have  opposed  me;  but,  as  she 
hrought  me  a  handsome  fortune,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  concluda  that 
I  was  also  in  affluent  circumstances.  She  imagined,  at  least,  that  my 
situation  in  life  allowed  me  to  put  my  establishment  upon  a  genteel 
f6b^g';  Jhe  perceived  nothing  in  it  that  was  unsuitable  to,  my  profes- 
sion ;  and,  oil  consulting' her  female  ipenda,  all  this  was  highly  proper, 
all  this  was  nothing  Ynore  than  decent.  ■  Alas  I  I  said  ao  too,  and 
Adrienne  alone,  in  her  modest  and  sweetly  ingenuous  manner,  asked  me 
if  I  conceived  it  was  necessary  to  incur  such  expenses  to  render  myself 
amiable  in  her  eyes.  I  cannot  be  insensible  (said  she)  to  the  pains  you 
take  to  render  me  happy;  but  I  should  be  so  without  all  that.  You  love 
me,  and  that  is  enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  those  young  women,  what 
satisfaction  can  you  find  in  increasing  it,  by  wishing  me  to  eclipse  them  ? 
Leave  them  their  advantages,  which  I  shall  not  envy.  Let  the  frivolity 
of  taste — let  whim  and  vain  superfluity  be  their  delight — love  and  hap- 
pinftss  sji.all  be  mine.      ,  y  _. 

The  moment  of  my  becoming  a  father  drewnigh  ;  but  this  moment, 
which  promised  to  be  the  happiest  I  had  ever  experienced,  proved  to  be 
the  most  fatal.  This  stroke  plunged  me  into  an  abyss  of  sorrow.  I 
wiil  not  tell  you  how  heart-breaking  it  was  ;  none  but  those  who  ex- 
perience suc1i'  sorrows  can  imagine  what  they  are. 

I  was  still  In  the  height  of  my  affliction,  when  my  wife's  father  sent 
hfa  notary  with  the  intormation,  accompanied  with  a  few  words  of  slight 
condolence,  that  the  writings  were  drawn  up  to  transfer  back  into  his 
hands  the  fortune  I  had  received  from  him.  Indignant  at  this  in- 
decent precipitation,  I  answered  that  I  was  quite  prepared,  and  the  next 
day  the  fortune  was  returned.  But  the  jewels  that  I  had  given  his 
daughter,  and  the  other  articles  of  value,  for  her  own  particular  use,  be- 
came also  his  property.  He  had  a  legal  right  to  them  ;  I  represented 
the  inhumanity  of  requiring  me,  after  eighteen  months  marriage,  to 
submit  to  so  severe  a  law;  but  he  insisted  upon  his  right  with  all  the 
importance  of  a  greedy  claimant.  I  submitted,  and  this  severe  exaction 
made  some  noise  in  the  world.  Then  did  the  envy  my  happiness  had 
excited  hasten  to  punish  me  for  my  short-lived  felicity,  and  under  the 
disguise  of  piety  took  great  care  to  divulge  loy  ruin,  which  it  seemed  to 
dej/lore.  My  friends  were  less  zealous  lo  serve  than  were  my  enemies  to 
injure  me.  They  agreed  that  I  had  been  too  much  in  haste  to  live  away. 

They  were  very  right,  but  they  should  have  made  such  observations 
earlier.  But  you,  sir,  who  know  the  world,  know  with  what  indul- 
gence spendthrifts  are  treated  until  the  period  of  their  ruin.  Mine  was 
now  made  public,  and  my  creditors  being  alarmed,  came  in  crowds  to 
my  hduse.  I  Avas  determined  not  to  deceive  them,  and  making  them 
acquainted  with  my  situation,  I  offered  them  all  that  I  had  left,  and 
only  required  them  to  give  me  time  to  discharge  the  rest.-* 

Some  were  accomn:odating,  but  others,  alleging  the  wealthy  circum- 
stances of  my  father-in-law,  observed  that  he  was  the  person  who  ought 
to  have  given  m©  indulgence,  and  that  in  seizing  the  spoils  of  his 
daughter,  it  was  their  property  he  had  plundered.  In  a  wpid,  I  savr  »o 
other  alternative  thatl  of  escaping  from  their  pursuits:  by  ^ujfiidp,  or  by 
b"eing  shut  up  in  a  prison. 

This  night,  sir,  which  I  passed  in  the  agonies  of  shams  and  despair, 
with  deAth  on  one. hand,  and  ruin  on  the  other,  ought  to  miye  as  an 
etfernal  lesson  and  example; 

ATI  honest  and  iiioff<?nsiVe  man,  hitherto  esteejnced  and  honoured,  in 
ati  'easy  and  sure  way  to  fortune,  all  on  a  sudden  branded  with  infamy, 
condemned  either  to  cease  to  live,  or  to  live  in  disgrace,  in  exile,  or  in 
prison  ;  discountenanced  by  his  father-in-law,  abaiidoutd  by  his  friend:?, 
no  longer  darmg  to  appear  ffbro^,  and  desirous  of  finding  iorae  solitary 
and  inaccessible  retrtat  that  could  conceal  him  from  pursuit.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  these  liorrible  reflections  that  I  passed  the  longest 
nights.  Ah !  the  remembrance  of  it  still  makea  me  shudder;  and 
neither  my  head  nor  my  heart  have  yet  recovered  the  shock  I  felt  at 
thi^  dreadful  i-everse  of  fortune. 

At  last  this  long  conflict  bavmg  overcome  ray  spirits,  my  exhaustc-1 
ptrfen^th  sniik  into  a  calm  stiil  more  dreadful.  1  considered  the  depth 
of  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  *illen  ;  I  began  to  conceivQ  the  cool  reso- 
lution of  putting  an  end  to  ray  oxi.stence. 

Lkt  ine  weigh,"  said  I,  "my  last  determination.  If  I  submit  to  be 
dragged  tiy  prison,  I  must  perish  there  disgraced,  without  resource  and 
without  hops.  It  is,  doubtl'.'8s,  a  thousand  tinussj  better  to  get  rid  of  an 
insupportable  life,  and  trt  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  who  will 
perhaps  i»ardon  inte  for  not  being  able  to  survive  misfortune  cornhiB**4 
with  dishonour." 

My  pistols  w«;re  cooked,  they  lay  on  the  table,  and  as  1  fi^ed  my  eyes 
upon  them,  nothing  appeared  to  ine  at  tJiia  moment  raprft  ea,sy  than  to 
put  an  end  to  everythiTrg.  But,  ah  I  liow  many  vill:^ij»9  Ijave  done  the 
Bftrtfti-^jOlv  niRny  worthies*  roinds  have  poestfijied  thf  ?(«flfj  decpejr^to 


courage !  And  what  can  wash  away  the  blood  in  which  I  am  going  to 
imbrue  my  hands  ?  Will  my  infamy  be  the  less  inscribed  upon  my 
tomb— -ifi  indeed,  I  am  allowed  a  tomb  ? — and  will  my  name,  stigma- 
tised by  the  laws,  be  buried  with  me ?  But  what  ami  saying ?  Wretch 
tliat  I  am  !  I  am  thinking  of  the  shame ;  but  wh^  is'to  expatiate  the 
guilt  ?  I  want  to  steal  out  of  the  world  ;  but  when  shall  I  cease  to 
exist?' — who  will  make  restitution  to  those  I  have  injured?  Who  will 
ask  forgiveness  for  a  young  madman,  the  squanderer  of  Vv-ealth  that  was 
not  his  own  ?  Ah  !  let  me  die,  if  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  regain  that 
esteem  v/hich  I  have  lost.  But  it  is  not  possible,  at  my  age,  with 
labour  and  time,  to  repair  the  errors  of  nay  jouth,  and  to  obtain  pardon 
for  my  misfertunes. 

Then  reflecting  upon  the  resources  that  were  left  me,  if  I  had  the 
fortitude  to  contend  with  my  ill  fate,  I  fancied  I  sat  at  a  distance,  my 
honour  emerging  from  behind  the  cloud  that  had  obscured  it.  I  fancied 
I  saw  a  i;lank  placed  at  my  feet  to  save  me  from  shipwreck,  and  that  I 
beheld  a  friendly  port  at  liand  ready  to  receive  me. 

I  retired  to  Holland;  but  before  I  set  off,  I  wrote  to  my  creditors,  in- 
formed them  that,  having  given  up  all  I  had  left' in  the  world,  I  was 
still  going  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  labour  fcr  their  benefit,  and  en- 
treated them  to  have  patience. 

I  landed  at  Amsterdam.  On  my  arrival,  my  first  care  was  to  inquire 
who  among  the  wealthy  merchants  of  that  city  was  the  man  of  the 
greatest  character  for  honour  and  probity;  and  all  agreed  in  naming 
Odelman.    I  repaired  to  him, 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  a  stranger  persecuted  by  misfortunes  flijes  to  you  for 
refuge,  and  to  ask  you  whether  he  must  sink  under  its  weight,  or 
whether,  by  dint  of  lesolutio.r  and  labour,  he  may  be  able  to  overcome 
it.  I  have  no  one  to  patronize  or  be  answerable  for  me.  I  hope  in 
time,  however,  to  be  my  own  security  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  en- 
treat you  to  employ  a  man  that  has  been  educated  with  care,  is  not  des- 
titute of  knowledge,  and  is  &f  a  willing  disposition." 

Odelman,  after  having  listened  to,  and  surveyed  me  with  attention, 
asked  who  ha^  recommended  him  to  me? 

"  The  public  opinion,"  said  I.  "  On  my  arrival,  I  inquired  for  the 
wisest  and  the  best  man  among  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  and  you  was 
unanimously  named." 

He  appeared  much  struck  with  a  certain  expression  of  spiritedness 
and  frankness  in  my  language  and  countenance,  which  misforfune  im- 
parts to  resolute  minds,  and  which  nature  seems  to  have  made  the  dig 
nity  of  the  unfortunate.  He  was  discreet  in  his  questions,  and  I  was 
sincere  but  reserved  in  my  answers.  In  a  word,  without  betraying  my- 
self, I  said  enough  to  remove  his  distrust ;  and  prepossessed  with  a 
sentiment  of  esteem  in  my  favour,  he  consented  to  put  me  to  a  trial, 
but  without  any  fixed  engagement. 

He  soon  peiceived  that  there  was  not  in  his  counting-house  a  man  ef 
more  assiduity,  nor  more  emulous  of  gaining  information. 

"  Oliver,"  said  he,  (for  that  was  the  only  name  I  had  taken,)  "  you 
have  kej^t  your  word — go  on.  I  see  you  will  suit  me — we  are  formed 
for  each  other.  There  is  one  quarter  of  your  first  year's  salary ;  I  hope 
arid  I  foresee,  that  it  will  go  on  in  a  progressive  increase." 

Ah !  sir,  I  who  had  never  in  my  life  known  the  value  of  money, 
with  what  joy  did  I  see  myself  master  of  the  hundred  ducats  he  had 
piesented  ivie  with.  With  what  care  did  I  lay  by  the  greatest  part  of 
this  sum.  With  what  ardour  did  I  devote  myself  to  that  industry  of 
which  it  was  the  fruits.  And  with  v.'hat  impatience  did  I  wait  for 
the  other  three  quarters  of  my  salary  that  were  to  increase  this  treasure. 
One  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  was  that  on  which  I  was  able  to 
reriiit  to  Paris  the  first  lu'indred  louis  d'ors  of  my  savings.  When  the 
receipt  came  back,  I  kissed  the  packet  a  hundred  times,  and  bedewed  it 
with  my  tears.  I  laid  it  upon  my  heart,  and  felt  it  like  a  balm  applied 
to  my  wounds. 

Three  years  together  I  procured  the  same  gratification.  This 
gratification  is  now  heightened;  for  my  perquisites  being  augmented, 
and  joined  to  some  gains  which  I  have  acquired  by  commerce,  double 
the  amount  of  my  savings.  If  this  remittance  has  been  tardy,  I  beg, 
sir,  you  will  notice  that  the  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  only  frusty  correspondent  I  had  at  Paris  ;  and,  henceforthj  I  hope 
you  will  be  so  good  aa  to  supply  his  place.  Alas  !  I  may  yet  Ijibour 
lifteen  years  before  I  can  discharge  all,  but  I  am  only  five-and  thirty. 
At  fifty  1  shall  be  free— the  wound  in  my  heart  will  be  healed.  A 
mMitilude  of  voices  will  proclaim  my  integrity,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
return  to  ray  country  with  an  unblushing  countenar^ce.  Ah!  sir,  how 
sweet  and  consolatory  is  the  idea,  that  the  esteem  of  my  fellow-citizen  a 
\vill  he  restored  to  grace  my  old  age,  and  to  crown  my  grey  hairs. 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking,  when,  delighted  at  this  exemplary 
prohjty,  I  embraced  hira,  and  assured  him  that  [  never  had  met  with  a 
more  excellent  man  than  himself.  This  mark  of  my  esteem  afl'ected 
him  deeply,  and  he  told  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  shoyld  neypv 
forget  the  con'^olatipn  that  jjpcpnipaj)5,ed  wy  farewell. 
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When  I  ariived  a,t,  Paris,  I  made  bis  payments.  His  creditors  were 
desirous  of  knowing  where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  we 
his  resources  ?  Without  explaining  myself  in  that  respect,  I  impressed 
them  with  the  same  good  opinion  of  his  integrity  as  I  entertaiiied 
myself,  and  dismissed  them  all  well  satisfied. 
Being  one  day  at  dinner  with  Monsieur  Nerviii,  my  notary,  one  of 
^  his  guests  on  hearing  me  speak  of  my  journey  into  Holland,  asked  me 
with  sorae  degree  of  iU-humour  and  contempt  whether  I  had  never 
happened  to  meet  with  one  Oliver  Salvary  in  that  country.  As  it  was 
easy  to  recognize  in  his  looks  a  sentiment  of  malevolence,  I  stood  on 
niy  guard,  and  answered  that  my  tour  into  Holland  having  been  a  mere 
party  of  pleasure,  I  ha4  not  had  leisure  to  acquire  information  respect- 
ing the  French  that  I  might  have  seen  there ;  but  that  through  my  con- 
nections It  would  be  very  possible  to  get  some  account  of  the  person  he 
had  named. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  worth  while;  he  has  given  me  too  much 
vexation  already.  He  has  possibly  died  of  want  or  shame,  as  it  was  but 
fit  he  should.  He  would  have  done  much  better  still,  if  he  had  died 
before  he  had  married  my  daughter,  and  brought  himself  to  ruin. 
After  that,"  he  continued,  "  depend  upon  the  fine  promises  which  a 
young  man  makes  you.  In  eighteen  months,  fifty  thousand  crowns  in 
debt;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  exile  and  disgrace  !  Ah  !  sir,"  said 
he  to  the  notary,  "  when  you  marry  your  daughter,  be  upon  your  guard ; 
an  insolvent  and  disgraced  son-in-law  is  but  a  sorry  piece  of  furniture." 

Monsieur  Nervin  asked  him  how  it  had  happened  that  so  prudent  a 
man  as  he,  had  not  foreseen  and  prevented  these  misfortunes. 

"  I  did  foresee  them,"  replied  D'Amene,  "  and  prevented  them  as  far 
as  I  could,  for  the  very  day  after  my  daughter's  death,  I  took  my  mea- 
sures ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  had  the  consolation  of  recovering 
her  portion  and  personal  property ;  but  that  is  aU  I  was  able  to  gave 
from  the  wreck,  and  I  lefc  nothing  but  the  shattered  remains  for  the 
rest  of  his  creditors." 

It  was  with  great^  difficulty  that  I  could  contain  myself,  but  per- 
ceiving, after  he  was  gone,  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  the  minds 
ot  the  notary  and  his  daughter,  I  could  not  refrain  from  vindicating  the 
honourable  absent  man,  but  without  mentioning  his  retreat. 

"You  have  been  hearing,"  said  I,  "this  unmerciful  father-in-law 
speak  of  his  son  with  the  most  cruel  contempt.  Well,  everything  he  has 
said  about  him  is  true,  and  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  unfortunate 
raan  is  innocence  and  probity  itself." 

This  exordium  seemed  very  strange  to  them— it  rivetted  their  atten- 
W  heard  '^^^  daughter  remaining  silent,  I  related  what  you 

Nervin  is  one  of  those  uncommon  characters  that  are  difficult  to  be 
comprehended.  Never  was  there  a  cooler  head  or  a  warmer  heart. 
It  was  a  volcano  beneath  a  heap  of  snow.  His  daughter,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a  girl  of  a  tender  and  placid  disposition,  equally  partaking 
of  the  ardour  of  her  fatlier's  soul,  and  of  the  sedateness  of  reason. 

This  estim^able  giri  paid  as  much  attention  to  my  words  as  her  father, 
and  at  each  trait  that  marked  the  integrity  of  Salvary,  his  strong  ,en- 
nfhlr^'  »"der  misfortune,  I  perceived  them  look  at  each 

th^  hV".    /  '^^"^'^^  ^^''-•h  ever  excites  in 

the  breasts  of  a  1  her  votaries.    But  the  father  became  imperceptibly 
more  thoughtful,  and  the  daughter  more  affected. 

Ah^^"  ^  u^'"^  *°  '^^'^  ^^'"^  Oliver  had  addressed  me  — 

f.uL  -n"^       consolatory  is  the  idea,  that  the  esteem  of  my 

fellow  c.tizens  will  be  restored  to  grace  my  old  age,  and  crown  my  g^J 
ha  8  I  sawNervm  lift  up  his  head,  his  eyes  all  suffused  with  tears 
ro,if^  ^i,""^"'         exclaimed,  in  the  effusion  of  his  gene 

frll\^       "^^V"'  ^''^li"^      life,  i'l  order  to  be 

"thert^t"T''"'""'"^""^-  me,  "you  are 

Zl\fr7l\  'e      'V!       "  "obler^an  in  the  world.  As  to  the  common 

»erve  the  resolution  and  probity,  while  hanging  over  the  precipices  of 

^h^  Ts'r  Tlll'^^^-^T"  '^^'"^        «f         for  aXm  n 
mim      He'wn.      '  ^         possessing  a  well-tempereJ 

%iH  ie  kfnd   bm  hT'"-  ,  ''''''''  ^  answerable  for  it  ;  he 

ba:7'/:hCuld:ror""""^=  "I  confess  thatsuchwou^  be  the  hu.- 
'  proved  a  farther  incitement  K,  th.  im|)»tf^ncB  oft),  "notary/  | 


"  Ask  him,"  said  he,  "to  give  in  a  specific  account  of  his  debts  ;  anc\ 
inform  him,  that  a  person  who  interests  himself  in  his  welfare,  will  uiv- 
dertake  the  care  of  adjusting  everything." 

Salvary  consented  to  intrust  me  with  the  state  of  his  debts,  but  re- 
plied, that  it  was  his  intention  to  discharge  them  fully,  and  to  the  la&t 
livre  ;  and  all  that  he  required  was  time. 

"Time,  time,"  says  the  notary,  "  I  have  none  to  spare  him.  My 
daughter  will  grow  old  before  he  pays  his  debts.  Leave  this  list  of  them 
with  me  ;  I  know  how  to  act  for  an  honourable  man  ;  everybody  shall 
be  satisfied." 

Two  days  after  he  came  to  me. 

"  All  is  settled,"  said  he.  "  Look,  here  are  his  bills,  with  receipts  to  " 
them ;  send  them  to  him,  and  give  him  the  choice  of  being  no  longer  in 
debt  to  any  one,  by  marrying  my  daughter,  or  of  having  me  for  his  sole 
creditor,  if  he  refuses  to  accept  me  as  a  father-in-law,  for  this  does  not 
bind  him  to  anything." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  surprise  and  gratitude  of  Salvary,  at 
seeing  all  the  traces  of  his  ruin  done  away,  as  it  were,  by  the  stroke  of 
a  pen  ;  and  Avith  what  eagerness  he  came  to  return  thanks  to  his  bene- 
factor. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  detained  in  Holland  longer  than  he  wished, 
and  the  impetuous  Nervin  began  to  complain  that  this  man  was  tardy[ 
and  very  hard  to  be  worked  upon. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  my  house,  not  yet  daring  to  persuade  himself 
bat  that  this  happiness  was  only  a  dream.  I  introduced  him  soon  to 
his  generous  benefactor,  with  a  mind  impressed  with  two  sentiments 
equally  grateful  ;  deeply  sensible  of  the  father's  goodness,  and  every 
day  still  more  captivated  with  the  charms  of  the  daughter,  for  finding  in 
her  all  he  had  so  much  loved  and  so  much  regretted  in  Adrienne  ;  his 
mind  was,  as  it  were,  ravished  with  gratilude  and  love.  He  was  no 
longer  able,  he  said,  to  decide  which  was  the  more  inestimable  gift  of 
Heaven  :  a  friend  like  Nervin,  or  a  wife  like  Justina. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  species  of  courage  that  many  unfortunate 
people  are  in  want  of :  that  of  never  forfeiting  tlieir  own  esteem,  and 
that  of  never  despairing,  so  long  as  conscious  of  their  own  integrity. 

No  man  should  despair,  because  God  can  help  him  in  every  difficulty ; 
and  no  man  should  presume,  because  God  can  blast  his  fairest  prospects 
in  an  instant. 

Peee  Petty. 


THE  REQUEST. 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  thou  canst  not  break 

A  heart  once  broken  ; 
And  all  I  ask  is,  do  not  take 

From  me  the  token 
Which  long  ago,  when  I  was  loved,  you  gave 

And  bade  me  wear. 
Oh,  let  me  wear  it  in  the  grave, 

I'll  prize  it  even  there. 
Then  turn  away  and  seek  some  new, 

Some  fairer  one  you've  seen. 
And  though  I  mourn  thou  art  not  true, 

I'll  think  on  what  you've  been. 
Then  turn  away,  thou  canst  not  break 

A  heart  once  broken, 
And  all  I  ask  is,  do  not  take 

From  me  that  token. 


F,  B. 


BtiND  Boy  and  Girl.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1830,  Mr.  I.  S.  Dudley  ga\e  a  very  pleasing 
account  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  a  rchool  for  the  blind  at  Brixton.  He 
stated  that  a  little  boy  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  giri  of  fourteen,  both 
blind,  read  admirably,  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  :John,  several  passages  which 
he  seli  cled,  and  wiih  an  accuracy  of  emphasis,  which  he  had  never 
heard  S!;yi!^s.».ed  by  any  children  of  the  same  age;  such  was  the  proii- 
cieney  Uiey  f'nd  made,  that  Mr.  Dudley  folded  a  silk  handkerchief 
doable,  then  quadruple,  and  laying  it  on  the  lessons,  tried  the  skill  of 
these  yoiing  persons,  laut  it  was  not  until  eight  folds  of  silk  were  intern 
pxiscd  botween  tlie  fingers  and  the  embossed  characters  that  any  percej- 
til)le  diificulty  was  experienced  by  the  readers. 

DvKK  oi-  BtJRGirNUT.— Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  a  pattern  of 
filial  obed/ence.  It  was  never  necessary  to  threaten  or  punish  him  in 
order  to  make  him  do  his  duly;  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  was  suITicient. 
He  was  always  much  grieved  when  his  mother  seemed  displeased  with 
him,  or  spoke  to  him  leas  kindly  (ban  usual.  On  t,uch  occasions  he 
would  often  weep,  and  say  to  her,  clasping  his  little  hands,  "Dear 
}ii:uiima,  pray  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  I  will  do  what  you  please." 

All  upright  minister  asks  vfiat  recomriiends  a  mil— a  cornipt  minit- 
tijr  v>lto  'i 
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THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

The  thought  that,  after  all,  he  might  safely  .kill  George  Heme,  and 
then  throw  his  hody  over  the  cliff,  was  momentarily  growing  into  form 
and  shape  in  Sir  Charles's  mind.  He  indeed  but  waited — so  he  told 
■himself — till  he  received  the  information  of  what  George  had  affected  to 
have,  of  what  had  occurred  at  his  house,  to  put  his  purpose  into  exe- 
cution. 

"  Horace  Singleton,"  added  George,  "  came  to  take  his  bride  away,  and 
what  was  there  to  mar  his  joy  ?  what  step  between  them  and  their 
felicity  ?" 

"What— what?" 

"  But  one  power,  a  power  stronger  than  that  of  kings  " 

Say  on,  what  power  ?" 

f)eath !  death  !  Ha,  ha !  Sir  Charles,  your  colour  flies — you  trem- 
ble. Your  hands  are  palsied.  Your  breath  comes  short  and  thick. 
Ere  you  die  yourself,  let  me  ring  in  your  ears  the  damning  fact  that 
your  much-cherished  Alice  is  now  a  corpse  I" 

Sir  Charles  reeled  like  a  drunken  man,  and  George  made  several 
attempts  to  get  within  his  guard ;  but,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  he  still 
kept  the  muzzles  of  his  pistols  full  against  the  breast  of  his  arch- 
eneniy,  and  compelled  him,  lest  he  should  receive  his  own  death  wound 
ere  he  could  execute  his  fell  design,  to  keep  some  distance  from  his 
intended  victim. 

Nothing  was  then  heard  for  many  minutes,  but  the  angry  lashing  of 
the  sea  upon  the  beach  below,  upon  which  it  dashed  with  a  hollow, 
moaning  sound,  as  if  singing  sadly  the  requiem  of  the  dead  ere  yet  the 
last  gush  of  breath  had  fled  from  the  gasping  lips. 

Oh,  it  was  strange  and  horrible  to  see  those  two  men,  after  so  many 
years  of  deadly  hatred,  suspicion,  scheming,  and  mutual  fear,  thus 
both  brought  to  bay — the  one  at  the  mercy  of  the  other,  and  only  both 
lost  in  a  maze  of  bewildered  thought,  conceiving  the  surest  and  safest 
means  of  bringing  his  adversary  to  an  end,  painful,  and  full  of  horror. 

Strange  and  fanciful  thoughts  chased  each  other  through  Sir  Charles's 
brain.  More  than  once  he  thought  he  might  be  happier  were  he  to 
place  the  pistol  to  his  own  head,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  troubles  of  exist- 
ence, along  with  the  horror  of  the  intense  savage-like  gaze  which  the 
infuriated  George  was  bending  upon  him. 

It  is  strange  that,  at  such  awful  moments  as  those  which  precede  im- 
mediate death,  the  memory  should  fly  back  to  the  past — ^^dragging  the 
mind  from  what  we  would  suppose  the  all-absorbing  present  to  reflect 
on  circumstances  which  have  become  dim  by  time,  and  only  at  such  an 
awful  juncture  start  out  fresh  and  bright  from  memory's  hidden  re- 
cesses, obliterating,  by  their  vivid  intensity,  the  agony  that  has  called 
them  into  existence. 

And  at  such  moments,  too,  one  fleeting  smile  will  suflice  to  carry  the 
mind  through  a  long  career,  and  the  events  of  a  whole  existence,  pano- 
rama-like, are  displayed  before  the  mental  vision  with  fearful  rapidity 
and  yet  painful  distinctness. 

Then  do  evil  deeds  assume  their  most  terrific  aspect— no  mental 
jugglery  can  then  deprive  them  of  their  true  complexion.  The  voice  of 
conscience  will  not  be  trifled  with  ;  and,  instead  of  uttering  its  admoni- 
tions in  a  still  small  voice,  it  speaks  to  the  maddened  brain  in  thunder- 
ing denimciations. 

Sir  Charles  Home's  whole  mortal  career  flitted  before  his  mind. 
There  was  the  death  of  his  uncle — the  hastily  executed  will,  that  dis- 
inherited, for  some  venial  faults,  George  Home.  Then  he  saw  Margaret 
— the  wif>;  of  his  cousin — she  who,  with  an  unholy  love,  he  had 
pursued  and  persecuted  even  to  her  death ;  like  an  accusing  spirit,  her 
beautiful  countenance  rose  up  before  him.  Then  a  change  came  over 
him,  and  tlie  old  house  at  Hendon  rose  before  his  mental  viHion  :  he 
saw  its  ruinous  walls— its  tottering  out-buildings,  and  again  he  heard 
the  rain  pattering  upon  its  dilapidated  roof.  Thon  that  vision  faded, 
and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  staircase  of  the  Jew's  house,  to  the 
balustrades  of  whicli  the  w/etched  gambler  w;is  clinghig,  who  had  uiet 
so  awful  a  death  in  that  place,  and  tlie  discovery  of  whose  body  liad 
been  long  afterwards  such  a  source  of  terror  io  Sir  Charle>. 

Then  came  the  murder  of  Abraham  Benii-  the  Iruitlcss  struggle  for 
the  pistol,  and  the  mangled  corpse  which  the  Jew  presented  when  death 
had  done  its  awful  office. 

These  were  indeed  thoughts  sufficient  to  drive  the  unhappy  man  to 
madness.  I  In  shrank  and  trembled  on  the  verge  of  that  deep  abyss, 
beneath  which  he  coi.ld  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  as  now  with  a 
Ireshening  breeze  and  greater  impetuosity  it  dashed  angrily  against  the 
bases  of  the  gigantic  cliffs. 


Still  not  a  minute  had  elapsed,  and  Sir  Charles  Home  had  lived  again 
a  whole  life  of  woe ;  he  glanced  around,  and  a  film  for  a  moment  came 
over  his  eyes.  Had  George  Home,  at  that  instant,  known  his  advantage 
he  might  have  dashed  in  upon  the  wretched  man,  and  salely  to  himself 
hurled  him  over  that  fearful  precipice.  But  he  -was  not  aware  of  the 
train  of  dreadful  images  that  shook  the  soul  of  his  intended  victim — 
although,  with  a  trembling  movement,  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  still 
was  piesented  to  his  face.  It  was  only  wonderfiU  that  Sir  Chailes  iu 
his  state  of  mental  agitation  did  not  discharge  the  weapon,  and  so  bring 
affairs  for  George  to  a  fearful  climax ;  he  did  not  however ;  and  so  the 
foes  continued  fixed  as  statues  in  their  respective  attitudes,  glaring  at 
each  other  as  if  some  gulf  was  between  them  which  neither  could  cross 
to  the  execution  of  revenge. 


CHAPTER  CXCIII. 

THE  DEATH.  THE  FRIGHTFUL  CATASTROPHE. 

There  was  an  impressive  silence  for  many  minutes  between  George 
and  Charles.  Both  were  busy  with  their  own  sanguinary  thoughts, 
while  the  love  of  life  had  risen  slowly  but  strangely  in  both  their  minds 
to  that  extent,  which  induced  the  strongest  possible  desire  in  each  to 
sacrifice  the  other,  if  possible,  without  compromising  his  own  personal 
safety. 

George  was  anxious  to  cast  Sir  Charles  Home,  if  he  could,  over  the 
cliff",  without  running  the  chance,  by  a  decided  demonstration  of  that 
intention,  of  receiving  the  contents  of  the  pistol  in  his  body.  Sir 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  dread  of  only  wounding  George  if 
he  fired  at  him,  and,  by  so  doing,  perhaps  rendering  him  so  frightfully 
furious  as  to  make  any  coHtending  against  him  perfectly  in  vain. 

But  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  possibly  last,  and, 
strange  to  say,  at  the  same  moment,  almost,  they  each  thought  it  would 
be  possible  to  throw  the  other  off  his  guard,  by  an  affected  wish  to  tem- 
porise matters,  and  come  to  some  sort  of  agreement  for  the  future. 

It  was  Sir  Charles  who  first  spoke,  and  he  watched  narrowly  the 
countenance  of  George  as  he  did  so,  in  order  to  catch,  if  possible,  a  good 
indication  of  the  effect  his  words  were  producing  upon  the  demoniac 
spirit  of  the  man  who  had  so  remorselessly  hunted  him  through  life, 
and  now  so  evidently  thirsted  for  his  blood. 

"  George  Home,"  he  said,  "  wherefore  should  you  seek  to  do  me 
injury  ;  what  can  my  death  produce  for  you  but  a  barren  vengeance, 
when  by  ray  life  you  may  gain  far  more  than  you  can  accuse  me  of  ever 
robbing  you  of?" 

"  Can  you  raise  the  dead?"  said  George  Hoihe.  ' 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  thinking  he  alluded  to  his  wife ;  "  but  you 
know  well,  George,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  decease  of  her  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  dear  to  you.  You  will,  perhaps,  insist  that  I  was  actually 
her  murderer,  by  depriving  your  wife  of  the  luxuries  of  existence  ;  but 
how  can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  same  ?  Perchance  the  same 
insidious  disease  that  sapped  her  existence  in  the  old  ruined  farm-house 
at  Hendon,  would  have  visited  her  had  she  been  surrounded  with 
every  earthly  pomp  and  magnificence." 

"  Lay  aside  your  weapon  and  I  will  speak  to  you." 

"  Nf  v,  I  dare  not  trust  you  yet.  Lay  aside — and  prove  to  me,  by 
going  from  this  spot,  that  you  have  doue  so — the  vindictive  spirit  which 
has  made  you,  latterly,  the  curse  of  my  existence,  and  then  I  will 
pledge  myself  to  the  care  of  your  future  welfare." 

"  Indeed  ;  and  what  of  my — my  daughter?" 

"  To  her  I  have  acted  a  father's  part  when  I  believed  you  were  no 
more.  I  have  educated,  fed,  and  clothed  her.  All  these  benefits  she 
has,  no  doubt  instructed  by  you,  repaid  by  great  ingratitude.  So  much 
for  your  daughter,  George  Home." 

And  is  the  voice  of  conscience  so  futile  that  it  accuses  you  of  no 
more  than  that?" 

"  Your  own  imagination,"  added  Sir  Charles,  "  has  magnified  small 
things  into  large  ones.  George  Home,  you  know  not  what  you  say. 
Awaken  to  a  better  reason,  and  for  that  very  daughter's  sake  of  whom 
you  speak,  I  charge  you  make  terms  of  amity  with  me,  instead  of  rush- 
ing yourself  upon  certain  death,  with  but  the  chance  of  inflicting  injury 
upon  me." 

"  The  agreement,"  said  George,  "  that  yesterday  would  have  had 
the  sound  and  semblance  of  being  a  good  one,  will  not  suffice  to-day. 
But  let  that  pass — 1  will  entertain  your  proposition.  Suppose  us  friends 
now,  and  place  in  your  pocket  that  instrument  of  death." 

Sir  Charles  shook  his  head,  as  he  said, — 

"  No— no,  I  dare  not.  That  I  am  now  a  living  man  I  know  well  has 
depended  upon  this  little  iron  tube  with  its  deadly  contents.  Do  you, 
who  have  pursued  me  to  the  brink  of  this  frightful  precipice,  convince 
me  of  the  sincerity  of  your  wish  to  make  arriicable  terms,  by  withdraw- 
ing now  from  that  pursuit  at  once." 

"  And  turn  my  back  on  yoii.^' 
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"  Why  not!" 

'.'  Because  you  would  knock  me  down  as  you  would  a  mad  dog — you 
know  you  would,  Sir  Charles  Home.  I  can  see  the  full  determination  in 
your  eyes.  You  know  you  would.  Deny  not  the  imputation.  You 
wish  to  take  away  my  life." 

"  Unhappy  misapprehension,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "You  are  wrong  in- 
deed ;  what  have  I  to  get  by  yosr  death  but  trouble  and  prosecution  ? 
and  I  would  add,  what  have  you  to  get  by  mine  but  similar  troubles. 
I  swear,  if  you  depart  from  here  peaceably,  that  I  will  not  attempt  to 
injure  you.  If  you  remain,  it  will  be  proof  of  your  intentions  being  of 
a  blood-thirsty  nature,  and  then,  Heaven  help  us  both,  George  Home,  I 
will  not  die  alone." 

"  I  am  unaimed,  and  yet  you  who  are  armed  will  not  trust  me." 

"And  I,  being  armed,  should  be  trusted  by  you  if  your  intentions 
were  what  your  words  bespeak,  bscause  I  do  not  use  the  arms  I  have. 
What  hinders  me,  if  such  was  my  wish,  fiom  shooting  you  through  the 
head  V' 

"  A  fear  of  failure,"  said  George,  reading  in  the  terrified  face  of  Sir 
Charles  Home,  the  real  cause  of  his  hesitation.  "A  fear  of  failure,  in 
which  case  you  know  that  I  should  be  justified  in  taking  your  life,  as  a 
measure  of  just  retribution  for  your  attempt  on  mine." 

"  No,  no.    You  are  mistaken." 

"  Then  put  up  your  pistol." 

Sir  Charles  only  presented  it  the  firmer  at  George's  breast ;  and  a  hope 
arose  in  his  heart  that  some  chance  passengers  might  yet  arrive  to  re- 
lease him  from  the  horrible  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
hour,  however,  was  sufficiently  early,  and  the  morning  sufficiently  raw 
and  uncomfortable,  to  make  that  hope  a  very  forlorn  one;  and  still  with 
the  same  feelings  of  deadly  hatred  towards  each  other,  mingled  with  per- 
sonal fear  of  each  other,  those  two  old  enemies  continued  in  their  re- 
spective positions,  each  willing  to  take  what  new  advantage  might 
present  itself  to  deprive  the  other  of  existence. 

Sir  Charles  had  entirely  the  best  chance,  always  supposing  his  pistol 
not  to  miss  fire  ;  for  he  could  not  very  well,  at  the  short  distance  they 
were  apart,  miss  his  antagonist ;  and  he  had  every  chance  of  inflicting 
upon  him  a  mortal  wound, — a  wound,  that  if  death  did  not  immediately 
ensue,  an  utter  prostration  of  all  the  physical  energies  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ;  in  which  case,  Sir  Charles  himself  would  be  safe. 

But  then,  there  was  the  chance  of  amiss  fire,  or  of  the  ball  not  taking 
elTect  at  all,  or  taking  effect  in  some  place  which  would  not  interfere 
with  George's  immediate  powers  of  action ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that 
the  conscience-stricken  baronet  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  the  means 
whirh  appeared  to  be  so  fairly  within  his  grasp,  for  ridding  himself  at 
once  and  for  ever  of  one  whose  active  persecution  had  embittered  his 
very  exiaten9e. 

Soon,  however,  was  that  anxious  state  of  suspense  to  be  terminated; 
fer  now  that  the  brief  conversation  had  ended,  in  which  each  had  tried 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  throw  the  other  off  his  guard.  Sir  Charles 
Home  began  to  make  up  his  mind  that  there  was  no  chance  speculation 
of  escape,  but  in  the  desperate  risk  of  firing  at  George's  breast.  Such 
a  thought  had  hardly  found  a  firm  place  In  his  mind,  than  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps  made  its  execution  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  ©f 
no  necessity  at  all. 

George  Home  likewise  heard  that  some  persons  were  coming, — in 
fact,  situated  as  were  the  cousins,  the  advancing  people  came  from  his 
direction,  and  would  be  upon  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Then 
if  Sir  Charles  chose  to  call  for  help,  he,  George,  would  no  doubt,  be 
seized,  and  have  passed  through  so  much  horror,  without  having  accom- 
plished one  particle  of  his  long-cherished  revenge.  Such  a  thought  was 
madness,  and  George  exclaimed, — 

"  Monster !  villain !  destroyer  of  my  wife — my  child — myself — take 
now  the  reward  of  your  many  crimes !  To  hell !  to  hell !  Perdition 
seize  you  !" 

Madness  took  possession  of  him  at  that  moment — his  brain  was  on 
fire — heedless  of  all  consequences  he  looked  but  to  the  destruction  of 
his  guilty  cousin,  as  the  one  object  now  of  his  existence,  and  with  such 
a  cry  as  might  well  have  came  from  the  throat  of  some  infuriated  wild 
animal,  he  rushed  forward  upon  Sir  Charles  Home,  who,  with  an 
echoin;,'  cry  of  terror,  at  once  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  pistol,  lodging 
two  bails,  with  which  it  was  loaded,  full  in  Cieorge  Home's  face,  which 
instantly  presented  a  hideous  mass  of  blood  and  broken  bone. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  George  must  hive  dropped  instantly, 
from  the  frightful  nature  of  the  wound  he  had  received,  but  the  mind 
will  at  times  conquer  the  body,  and  for  time  enough  to  hold  some 
dreadful  purpose,  overcome  death  itself;  and  so  it  was  in  this  instance, 
— dying  as  was  George  Home,  and  the  blood  pouring  from  him,  he 
grappled  Sir  Charled,  who  was  but  as  an  infant  in  his  grasp. 

One  shout  of  despairing  madness  arose  from  George  as  he  twined  his 
arms  round  his  victim.  Scream  after  scream  burst  from  the  agonised 
Sir  Charles,  as  he  found  how  vain  was  the  struggle  to  free  himself  from 
that  horrible  embrace. 


"Help!  help!"  he  shouted.  "0h,  God!— Help  I  help!— Have 
mercy.  Heaven !" 

In  another  moment  he  was  lifted  in  the  air,  and  with  a  shrill  laugh 
George  hurled  hiqa  over  the  cliif  into  the  dreadful  abyss  below  ! 

There  were  two  screams — the  one  fainter  than  the  other,  and  a  heavy 
splash,  after  which  the  sea  washed  calmly  over  the  body  of  Sir  Charles 
Home  as  it  lay  cold  and  inanimate  on  the  sands  below  the  surging  wave. 

The  people  whose  footsteps  had  brought  on  the  fearful  catastrophe  a 
little  earlier  than  it  might  have  occurred,  paused  in  horro-,  and  shrunk 
back  aghast,  when  the  awful  bleeding,  disfigured  lace  of  George  Home, 
was  turned  towards  them,  as  he  slowly  moved  round  on  his  heels,  with 
his  back  to  the  edge  of  the  clitt",  after  having  cast  Sir  Charles  over. 
Then  he  flung  his  arms  up  above  his  head,  and  made  an  effort  to  say 
something,  but  death  had  seized  hiro. — he  could  not  speak,  and  before 
any  one  could  utter  cne  cry  of  terror,  or  shout  for  help,  he  fell  back- 
wards, and  disappeared  over  the  edge  of  the  cliflT,  at  exactly  the  same 
SpOt  where  the  unhappy  Sir  Charles  had  disappeared. 

Terror  froze  the  people  to  the  spot.  They  heard  the  sullen  splash  of 
the  body  in  the  water  and  then  all  was  still.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  distended  eyes,  and  cheeks  ghastly  pale,  for  so  sudden  had 
been  the  whole  occurrence  that  they  scarcely  comprehended  the  nature 
of  the  dreadful  scene  they  had  just  arrived  to  be  the  terrified  spec- 
tators of. 

One  man,  and  a  strong  man  too,  fainted  upon  the  spot,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  the  others  could  summon  courage  sufficient  to  ad- 
vance to  the  cliflTs  edge,  and  attempt  to  go  near  enough  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  foaming  waters  beneath.  One  of  the  number  lay  down, 
and  just  projected  his  head  over  the  extreme  verge,  and  after  a  long 
look,  he  rose,  saying, — 

"  They  are  gone  !    They  are  gone  !" 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other  like  men  just  awakened  from  some 
frightful  dream,  and  even  then  doubted  if  they  were  awake. 
"  Is  all  this  real  /"  said  one. 

"  Yes,"  gasped  another.  "  We  must  go  and  give  an  alarm.  I  would 
have  given  a  hundred  pounds  not  to  have  come  this  way  to-day." 

Then  they  wa'lked  together  with  trembling  steps  into  the  town, 
astonishing  every  one  whom  they  met  by  the  terror  that  was  depicted 
in  their  looks.  * 

Meantime  the  avenger  and  his  victim  lay  quietly,  side  by  side,  ott 
the  beech,  the  steep  clifl"  towering  above  them,  and  their  mangled,  in- 
sensible forms  washed  to  and  fio  by  the  tide,  as  it  lashed  the  bases  of 
the  giant  promontories  that  for  ages  had  reared  their  white  headsj  i 
Albion's  coast. 

May  Heaven  have  mercy  on  them  both  ! 


CHAPTER  CXCIV. 


THE  SEARCH  I'OR  THE  BODIES, — THE  ALARI 
RECOGNITION. 


AT  DOVER.--TH£ 


The  spectators  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  no  sooner  reached  Dover, 
than  they  spread  an  alarm,  and  immediately  ran  towards  the  beach, 
where  there  were  several  boatmen,  who  were  preparing  their  boats  to 
go  out  to  sea. 

The  morning  was  now  fairly  up,  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  town  was  in  a  bustle.  The  water-side  was  crowded  by  anxious 
faces;  and  as  each  new-comer  appeared  and  joined  the  throng,  the 
question  was  constantly  asked  of, — 

"  What  is  the  matter?" 

The  collecting  of  a  crowd  is  very  easily  done.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  spread  some  report,  and  get  a  few  idlers  to  stand  about,  and  look 
an^fiously  at  something — no  matter  what',  or  at  nothing,  and  they  will 
soon  be  joined  by  many  more,  who  are  anxious  to  learn  what  the  others 
are  looking  at. 

One  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  seen  running  about,  anxi- 
ously inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  and  often  repeating  the  question 
several  times  to  as  many  individuals — she  obtaining  as  many  different 
answers, — at  length  accosted  a  quiet-looking  man,  with  a  jacket  and  sea- 
cap,  and  begged  he  would  tell  her  what  had  happened. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  the  man,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  "  it 
is  said  that  two  gentlemen,  their  wives,  each  with  six  precious  babies, 
have  been  blowed  over  the  cliff." 

"  Lor  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  the  gratified  female.  "  I  was  told  just 
now  it  was  only  two  men  had  tumbled  over.  How  people  are  deceived  " 

"  So  they  are — so  they  are;  and  the  precious  babies  will  be  food  for 
the  fishes,  if  they  don't  make  haste.    How  dreadful !" 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  the  like.    Why  don't  they  make  haste  .'" 

And  the  good  woman  went  on,  evidently  gratified  to  think  she  had 
learned  a  true  account,  as  she  imagined  the  last,  because  it  was  much 
the  most  horrible. 

Th?  YfUole  tow^  waa  now  thoroughly  avrakened,  and  tli«  men  got 
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their  boats  ready  in  haste ;  many  of  thera  armed  with  ropes,  grappling 
irons,  and  drags  of  various  descriptions,  while  the  crew  of  the  life-boat 
were  soon  collected,  and  in  readiness  to  put  out. 

They  received  an  accurate  description  of  the  spot  where  the  bodies 
were  seen  to  go  over,  and  these  who  had  witnessed  the  occurrence 
agreed  to  return  and  point  it  out  by  their  presence  on  the  clilf. 

So  that  they,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  put  oif  and  rowed  lustily  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  occurrence  took  place,  notwithstanding  all  the 
apparent  confusion,  excitement,  and  continual  bawling  among  those 
eiigaged  in  getting  the  boats  ready. 

There  was  no  hope  of  finding  the  bodies  in  time  to  save  life — not  the 
remotest ;  but  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  make  every  attempt  to  regain 
the  bodies,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  from  the  waves,  and 
bring  them  to  the  town ;  and  with  this  intention  the  boats  put  off. 

A  loud  cheer  from  the  assembled  multitude  greeted  the  first  boat,  as 
it  got  clear  of  the  throng  and  sped  on  its  mission. 

Boat  after  boat  put  off.  Among  the  first  was  the  life-boat  with  its 
haidy  crew,  who  plied  their  oars  steadily  and.  skilfully,  and  soon  made 
head  of  the  rest,  and  then  a  hearty  cheer  burst  again  from  the  lips  Of 
the  spectators,  as  the  one  boat  made  ahead  of  all  the  rest. 

How  soon  are  the  feelings  of  a  multitude  changed  !  Thzy  who  had 
felt  nothing  but  compassion  and  horror  a  few  moments  beiore,  were 
now  cheering,  with  loud  and  clamorous  voices,  other  men  on  to  ex- 
ertion. 

Those  who  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  Sir  Charles  Honio  and  his 
cousin,  now  made  for  the  cliff  with  their  utmost  speed,  and  when  tUey 
arrived  there  they  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  boats,  which 
were  striving  as  though  they  were  at  a  race. 

Many  others  followed  also  to  the  cliffs,  as,  the  tide  coming  iri,  they 
could  not  safely  get  near  the  beach  beneath.  Indeed,  the  bodies  must 
liave  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  were  no  doubt  now  in  deep  water. 

Many  sat  anxiously  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  some  laid 
down,  so  that  they  might  approach  the  edge  of  the  clifi,  and  vyatched  the 
progress  of  the  boats  as  they  came  over  the  waves. 

They  came,  and  were  socn  over  the  very  spot — ^so  well  were  they  in- 
formed of  the  precise  locality  where  their  exertions  were  most  needed, 
and  they  immediately  began  by  throwing  out  grapnels  and  drags  in 
search  of  the  bodies,  but  without  success. 

At  each  successive  throw  the  spectators  were  full  of  expectation,  iand 
as  any  slight  impediment  met  them,  they  were  perfectly  excited.  The 
men  worked,  well  and  steadily ;  there  was  a  whole  fleet  of  boats,  all  of 
which  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 

At  length  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  men  of  the  life-boat  to  dive, 
for  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  the  bodies  were  thereabouts,  but  the 
action  of  the  waters,  the  tide  coming  up,  disturbed  their  position,  and 
thus  rendered  the  drags  useless. 

This  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  one  man  sprung  up  and  volun- 
teered his  services  as  a  diver,  to  seek  for  the  bodies.  Immediately 
upon  this,  another  sprung  up,  saying, — 

"  And  I'll  make  one,  too.  We  shall  not  be  too  many,  since  there  are 
mere  than  one  in,  and  when  you  come  up  I  can  go  down,  and  so  ease 
each  other  and  lose  no  time." 

This  was  at  once  agreed  to,  and  the  men  stripped  themselves  and  at 
once  pluoged  into  the  water. 

They  both  dived,  and  remained  some  time  under  water,  but  came  up 
without  success.  Again  and  again  they  came  to  the  surface,  and  yet 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  dead  bodies. 

The  men  wearied  in  their  exertions,  and  would  probably  have  given 
over  the  attempt,  but  for  the  certainty  that  the  bodies  could  not  have 
been  washed  out  to  sea,  but  were  no  doubt  kept  rolling  over  on  the 
beach,  and  occasionally  dashing  them  against  the  base  of  the  cliffs. 

At  length  one  of  the  divers,  who  had  gone  nearer  the  cliffs,  re- 
mained under  longer  than  before,  and  his  comrades  began  to  watch  his 
re-appearance  witli  some  anxiety. 

He  came  up,  and  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath  sufficiently,  he 
said, — 

"  I  have  found  them,  but  they  liave  somehow  or  other  got  liold  of 
each  other,  and  I  cannot  lift  them  up." 

Upon  this  the  two  men  sought  the  same  spot,  but  the  action  of  the 
Water  had  again  shifted  the  bodies,  but  after  a  prolonged  search  tliey 
were  again  found,  and  the  two  swimmers  were  both  enabled  to  gKt  a 
liold  of  them,  and  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their 
burthen. 

Of  this  tliey  were  soon  relieved,  for  the  bodies  of  Sir  Charles  Home 
aif.d  his  revengeful  cousin  George  Home,  were  both  hauled  over  tlie 
Bide  of  the  l)oat,  and  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  rowers. 

Thus  the  object  for  which  they  were  all  assembled  being  accomplished, 
they  all  commenced  their  return  to  Dover ;  the  spectators  by  land 
making  their  way  back  with  what  speed  they  could,  arriving  there  about 
the  same  time  the  boats  came  in. 

If  there  ^m  a  pejigation  when  the  first  news  of  tlie  catastrophe  was 


spread,  there  was  a  still  greater  excitement  when  it  became  knoTs-n  that 
the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  beings  were  discoveted  ;  crowds  of  people 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  men  who  lifted  them  out  of  the  J?oat. 

They  were  both  lifted  out  at  once,  for  the  hand  of  George  Home  was 
clutching  the  throat  of  Sir  Charles  with  a  death  grip,  and  so  strongly 
did  he  maintain  his  hoM,  that  even  in  death  it  could  not  be  removed. 
They  could  not  unbend  the  fingers  or  tear  the  hand  from  its  hpld  upon 
the  other's  throat. 

"  Never  mind  separatihg  them,"  said  the  master  of  the  boat;  "  carry 
thsm  ashore,  and  then  place  them  in  the  nearest  hotel." 

This  was  done  by  six  men,  who  carried  them  upon  some  boards  laid 
across  their  oars,  and  in  this  manner  they  were  conveyed  into  Dover, 
amidst  the  curiosity  and  horror  of  the  inhabitants. 

They  were  taken  into  the  first  hotel,  Tltfe  Ship,  and  placed  upon  a 
large  table  in  a  spare  room,  and  a  medical  man  was  instantly  called  in, 
but  he  at  once  pronounced  life  to  be  utterly  extinct.  Indeed  the  condi- 
tion they  were  in  was  truly  dreadful ;  their  swollen  and  bloated  features, 
through  the  effects  ef  swallowing  so  much  salt  water,  and  which  had 
also  distended  their  bodies  frightfully,  were  horrible  to  look  at. 

Sea  weed  and  sand  clung  to  their  dresses,  and  a  fearful  expression  of 
features  was  perceptible,  notwithstanding  the  disfiguruig  effect  of  the 
water  and  the  action  of  the  tide,  which  kept  them  in  constant  motion, 
rolling  tKem  over  and  over  on  the  beach,  and  then  leaving  them  ;  then 
another  wave  would  come  that  would  -carry  them  further,  and  force 
them  upon  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rock,  so  that  their  clothes  were  torn 
and  their  bodies  full  of  sharp  wounds,  and  from  which  they  had  no 
doubt  bled  profusely  in  the  water. 

Dreadful  was  their  appearance,  attd  all  who  gazed  upon  those  two 
bodies — so  mutilated,  so  disfigured — and  the  throat  of  one  clutched  in 
the  firm  death  grasp  of  the  other,  all  expressed  hatred  and  revenge — 
shuddered  at  the  sad  spectacle— it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  look  at. 

Who  can  they  be  >."  said  the  surgeon  v;ha  attended  at  the  request 
of  the  landlord,  and  who  had  been  atteatifc'ely  regarding  them  both  for 
some  minutes  past. 

"  Why,  this  one  came  here  just  at  daybreak,"  replied  the  landlord, 
pointing  to  Sir  Charles  Home ;  "  he  came  here  in  a  post-chaise,  and 
inquired  for  a  vessel  leaving  for  the  contuient." 

*'  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  he  left  this  place  to  see  the  cliffs,  and  now  I  i-emember,  the 
other  came  here  on  horseback,  and  followed  him.  I  know  not  what 
may  be  the  cause,  but  they  appear  to  have  had  ill  will  against  each 
other." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  WALLFLOWER. 

[In  the  language  of  flowers  the  wallflower  is  used  to  express  "  fidelity 
in  misfortune."] 

Oh !  thou  Shalt  bloom  upon  my  heai't, 

And  still  the  rising  sigh  ; 
Thy  fragrance  shall  allay  the  smart, 

Nor  shall  it  pass  thee  by. 
An  angel  sentiment  art  thou, 

Which  happy  spirits  share, 
And  as  a  chaplet  on  their  biow 

They  wear  for  ever  there. 
Oh  !  j'es,  thou  art  the  brightest  star 

That  glitters  in  the  sky  ; 
Of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love,  by  far 

The  brightest  to  the  eye. 

Whene'er  thy  careless  cup  is  bent 

'Neath  morning's  pearly  dew. 
We'll  kiss  away  the  sentiment 

Which  is  for  ever  new. 
When  noonday  sun  hath  dried  the  tear 

That  hung  upon  thy  breast, 
Wc  shall  that  sentiment  levere. 

And  hail  it  as  the  best. 
When  sombre  hues  of  eve  we  sec, 

And  midnight  with  her  star, 
Mi.sfortune's  gem — Fidelity, 

Will  b tighter  be  by  far. 
Oh  !  then  thou  shalt  upon  my  heart 

Becalm  the  rising  sigh  ; 
The  sentiment  shall  heal  the  smart, 

Nor  shall  It  pass  thee  by. 
Manchester.  ^  *  5 
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THE  IMPRESSED  SEAMAN. 

In  the  memorable  year  1759,  when  the  British  navy  rose  superior  to 
every  opposition,  and  FraHce  was  humbled  by  her  rival  power,  Henry 
Randolf,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  entered  on  board  one  of  Ms  Majesty's 
sliips  of  war,  in  the  hope  of  signalizing  himself  by  his  valour  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country. 

Henry  at  a  very  early  period  had  lost  his  parents,  who  left  him  to  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  whose  employment  was  that  of  a  pawnbroker,  which 
by  no  rneans  suited  the  feeling  heart  and  generous  disposition  of  his 
nephew.  The  conseq^uence  was  frequent  disagreemenis  between  him 
and  his  kinsman. 

One  day  in  particular,  a  poor  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  entered 
the  shop,  with  an  old  coat,  the  only  one  belonging  to  her  distressed  hus- 
band, at  that  time  afaicted  with  a  fever,  and  requested  a  trifle  on  it  to 
purchase  something  that  had  boen  ordered  to  relieve  his  complaint. 
The  youth,  shocked  at  the  scanty  petition  being  refused,  stole  round  to 
the  door,  and  as  the  poor  creature  came  to  it,  put  a  shilling  into  her 
hand,  which  was  all  the  pocket-money  he  had  ;  promising  at  the  same 
time  to  devote  his  allowance  from  his  uncle  to  the  aid  of  her  family,  tiil 
released  from  the  pressure  of  sickness. 

The  fervent  "Heaven  bless  your  goodness  !"  reached  the  ear  of  his 
uncle,  who  having  no  idea  what  pity  and  compassion  meant,'  at  once  in- 
formed his  nephew,  that  as  he  could  so  readily  relieve  others,  he  might 
in  future  see  who  would  relieve  himself;  for  from  that  moment  his  door 
should  be  shut  against  an  undutiful  boy,  who  had  dared  to  act  against 
the  inclination  of  those  who  had  kept  him  from  beggary. 

Thus  disfflissed  by  his  unfeeling  kinsman,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
gatting  observation,  had  been  a  considerable  gainer  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Henry,  with  no  earthly  tie  to  prevent  him,  formed  a  resolve  of 
throwing  himself  upon  the  chance  of  war.  A  solitary  guinea  was  all 
that  liis  unprincipled  relation  gave  him  on  his  departure.  The  poor 
woman  was,  nevertheless  remembered,  to  whom  he  directly  hastened, 
and  on  whose  distresses  he  bestowed  apart  of  the  little  in  his  possession. 
Embarked  in  a  glorious  cause,  and  possessed  of  that  firmness  of  mind, 
which  bids  defiance  to  danger,  Henry  looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  en- 
gagement, aud  anticipated  the  glory  of  victory. 

Poor  youth !  he  was  not  aware  that  those  unblessed  with  rank  or  for- 
tune must  never  expect  to  become  famous  for  their  valour,  or  to  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  merit.  But  fatal  experience  at  length  brought 
home  to  his  disappointed  breast  the  fallacy  of  building  on  bravery  or 

■VOTth. 

He  fought,  he  conquered,  and  well  merited  the  name  of  a  brave 
Briiish  seaman, — yet,  notwithstanding  the  wound  of  honour  and  the 
claims  of  dangerous  services  from  a  nation  who  owed  him  much,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  dis- 
charged— neglected,  moneyless,  and  friendless. 

His  uncle,  during  his  absence,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  The  old 
man  had  been  detected  in  dishonest  practices  ;  the  consequence  proved 
his  utter  ruin,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  workhouse  of  tlie 
parish  to  which  he  belonged. 

Previous  to  his  departure  from  the  British  shores,  Henry  cherished  an 
affection  for  the  blooming  Nancy  Abbot,  who  being  likewise  left  an 
orphan,  while  a  child,  the  neighbours  of  her  departed  parents,  who  had 
lived  with  credit,  though  unblessed  with  fortune,  took  pity  on  her  help- 
less innocence,  and  raised  a  subscription  among  themselves  to  procure 
her  board,  clothing,  and  education. 

Their  benevolence  was  not  extended  to  the  unworthy — the  little 
Nancy,  virtuous,*amiable,  thankful,  proved  the  delight  and  pride  of  her 
friends,  who,  when  she  had  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  assisted  herin 
,  establishing  a  day  school,  for  which,  by  her  good  qualities,  she  was  so 
■well  suited. 

In  a  little  time,  the  products  of  her  employment  not  only  yielded  lier 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  she  likewise  was  enabled  to  lay  by  a  sum 
for  the  hour  of  emergency,  should  such  an  hour  arrive. 

Unlike  the  world,  which  ever  is  prone  to  shrink  from  the  unfortu- 
nate, Henry  returned  to  enrapture  a  heart,  a  stranger  to  false  refinement, 
and  too  honest  to  disgmse  its  feelings.    With  such  a  strong  incitement 
to  virtue,  as  the  chaste  endearments  of  his  beloved  Nancy,  whose  iudus- 
'     had  triumphed  over  want,  and  secured  the  good  wishes  and  corn- 
ation  of  her  numerous  friends,  and  whose  beauty  and  innocence 
filled  the  richness  of  any  other  dower,  Henry  still  smiled  upon  his 
I  fate,  nor  wished  it  altered. 

I     It  is  natural  to  iuppose  he  lost  no  time  in  urging  her  to  become  his. 
'  '    persaasions  of  the  man  she  loved  toward  an  unity  of  their  fortunes 
not  long  resisted.    And  they  very  soon  confirmed  at  the  sacred 
Uiose  vows,  which  no  doubt  Heaven  had  smiled  upon,  and  virtue 
,  had  approved. 

Henry,  possessed  of  strong  natural  parts,  assisted  by  a  common  edu- 
I  catton,  and  bearing  a  miiid  fraught  with  principles  ■which  revolted  at  the 
I  IdlcMts,  and,  moreover,  too  independent  to  think  of  eubsisting,  even  by 


the  means  of  the  dearest  object  of  his  afffection  and  partner  of  his  future 
days,  while  health  and  rneans  of  apiilication  for  employment  were  not 
withheld,  soon  procured  himself  an  engagement  as  a  portor  in  the 
warehouse  ol'  a  wealthy  trader  in  the  city;  who,  pleased  with  the  fidelity 
of  his  domestic,  very  Boon  procured  another  under  him,  by  wihich  means 
his  situation  became  easy  and  profitable. 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  their  marriage,  the  amiable  Naticy  pre- 
sented to  the  arms  of  her  Henry  a  smiling  cherub.  To  visit  the  mother 
and  the  little  stranger  became  the  first  attention  of  the  fond  father,  oti^ 
his  return  from  his  daily  employment.  Enraptured  would  he  hang  over 
the  pillow  which  gave  rest  to  its  lovely  cheek,  and  trace  hi  his  sleeping 
babe  the  features  of  his  beloved;  then  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 
raised  to  Heaven,  while  the  full  tide  of  gratitude  overwhelmed  his 
heart,  woxxld  he  look  up  with  thankfulness  to  that  Tower  who  had  thus 
enriched  him. 

Oh,  these  aic  joys,  known  only  to  the  husband,  the  jm-rent,  and  the 
man!  They  will  forgive  the  writer  for  dwelling  oh  such  a  scene,  for, 
well  they  know  Henry's  feelings  were  not  imaginary.  The  simple  houfs 
of  domestic  peace  and  innocence ;  bestow  a  felicity  unknown  to  the 
golden  ones  of  wealth  and  pomp. 

Frequently  would  Henry  clasp  his  infant  daughter  to  his  arms, 
and  often  would  he  supplicate  Heaven  to  pour  down  its  blessings  ou 
her  head,  while  his  amiable  partner  miited  with  him  in  the  act  of  peti- 
tion, thankfulness,  and  praises. 

Thus  comforted  with  mutual  felicity,  year  after  year  passed  on  hi  a 
series  of  calm  and  uninterrupted  content,  while  their  Harriet  grew  up 
the  darUng  of  her  parents  and  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  until  her 
thirteenth  year  closed  upon  that  happiuess  which  was  fated  nwer  to 
return.  Farewell  now  to  innocence  and  tranquillity.  The  cup  of  woe 
was  filled,  and  they  were  condemned  to  swallow  the  draught  eft" 
bitterness.  • 

It  had  been  a  custom  with  Henry  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  ol" 
the  accesion  of  his  gracious  monarch  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain^  and 
on  the  evening  of  October  25th,  17  78,  this  happy  family  were  inno- 
ceFxtly  engaged  among  themselves.  Harriet  had  been  indulged  with  the 
company  of  a  neighbour's  daughter,  about  her  own  age,  and  the  tw« 
young  folks  were  taken  up  in  those  little  amusements  which  enliven 
the  sportive  and  blissftil  hours)  of  health  and  youth,  when  a  loud  rap  at 
the  door  made  them  start  from  their  seats. 

Picture  ye,  who  can,  the  feelings  of  Henry,  when,  on  opening  the 
door,  be  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  press-gang!  Instantly  they 
seized  upon  their  defenceless  prey,  and  notwithstanding  the  bitter  cries 
of  his  wife,  the  litile  Harriet  and  her  companion,  hurried  him  away 
from  a  home  of  peace  and  comfort,  which  no  self-reproaches  had  ever 
embittered.  In  vain  did  he  entreat  for  a  little  time,  to  reconcile  his 
Nancy  to  the  bitterness  of  her  fate  ;  strangers  to  hu;i;.anity,  and  autho- 
rised by  the  cruel  custom  of  their  country,  it  did  not  belong  to  the  hor 
rid  business  of  these  protected  plunderers  to  attend  to  the  wailiags  of 
the  wife  and  child.  ' 

The  husband,  the  father,  had  become  theirs,  and  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  instantly  conveying  him  away,  employed  their  thoughts.  He 
was  soon  hurried  to  the  tender,  in  the  unwholesome  confiKes  of  which 
he  remained,  till  the  vessel  dropped  down  to  the  Nore,  where  this 
miserable  and  undone  man  was  put  on  board  a  man-of-war,  which  had 
received  sailing  orders,  and  immediately  departed  on  its  destined  ex- 
pedition. , 

The  alilictions  of  Henry  were  still  further  embittered  by  the  cruel 
treatment  he  experienced  from  his  commander,  who,  wanting  a  mind 
to  discriminate  between  sorrow  and  sullenness,  was  convlnnally  charg-- 
ing  him  with  neglect  and  inattention,  'i'he  afllictions  of  the  sou.  had 
so  weakened  his  constitution,  as  to  render  him  unable  for  a  time  to  at- 
tend to  the  imposed  diities  of  his  miserable  situation.  A  little  mdul- 
gence  was,  therefore,  requested,  till  he  should  be  recovered  from  an  ill- 
ness that  at  that  time  endangered  an  existence,  which  it  was  his  duty, 
notwithstanding;  his  sufferings,  to  endeavour  to  preserve ;  mtelligencd 
of  liis  incapacity  was,  therefore,  conveyed  to  the  captain,  who,  tothe  dis- 
"race  of  manhood,  after  severely  accusing  him  of  idlejiess  and  artifice, 
commanded  punishment  as  a  cure  for  an  emaciated  frame,  and  an  al- 
most breaking  heart.  ,    ,      ^  x»  , 

Pause  ye,  who  have  shed  your  tears  for  the  fate  of  the  etislaVed 
African,  'and'drop  o.ie  here  for  Henry.  Slavery,  with  all  its  supposed 
and  real  ills,  l»ay  truly  bo  deemed  "  sunshine  to  the  colouT  of  his 
fate'"  The  cruel  orders  of  his  commander  were  instantly  obeyed, 
and  the  disgrace  of  public  discipline  bore  hard  upon  the  spirit  Of 
Randolph,  and  hard  it  ever  must  bear  on  the  spirits  of  those  who  are 
thus  made  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  light  for  British  free- 
dom. And  now  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  when  the  rectitude  of  his 
miv'd  began  to  waver;  disgrace  unmierited,  had  effected  more  than 
misery. 

The  first  departure  from  that  irreproachable  conduct  ho  had  pre- 
served through  life,  did  not  fail  to  aflect  him  much  on  recollection, 
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the  bitternefis  of  his  grief,  he  had  accused  Heaven  with  injustice,  while 
the  profligacy  of  those  around  him  had  poisoned  his  principles.  One 
of  his  shipmates  had  found  out  a  way  to  purloin  his  liquor  from  the 
purser's  stores,  and  had  made  Randolph  acquainted  with  his  scheme, 
advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  his  example.  At  first  the 
unhappy  Randolph  started  at  the  idea  of  theft ;  but,  when  its  crimi- 
nality was  softened  down  by  the  sophistry  of  false  argument,  he 
listened,  and  became  guilty.  It  was  not  long  before  his  practices  were 
discovered,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  handcuffed,  and  chained  by 
the  leg  on  the  forecastle,  where  he  was  kept  on  short  allowance.  The 
petrifying  powers  of  accumulated  disgrace,  at  length  hardened  his  heart 
against  the  sense  of  shame.  It  had  been  rendered  hopeless  by  the 
cruelties  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  requiting  evil  with  evil. 

In  a  short  time  a  demand  was  made  on  his  courage,  by  the  hour  of 
action  and  of  danger;  giving,  therefore,  one  sigh  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  of  innocence  and  peace,  he  rushed  forward  on  the  deck, 
"but  not  to  his  death  ;  his  trials  were  not  yet  over,  and  the  severity  of  | 
his  destiny  was  as  yet  unfilled.  Victory  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  enemy, 
and  Randolph  was  conveyed  with  others  who  survived  the  desperate 
action,  with  numbers  three  times  superior  to  their  own,  to  a  loathsome 
prison,  where  they  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Then 
they  were  released  ;  but  their  enlargement  procured  them  only  an  ex- 
change of  misery.  They  were  obliged  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  cer- 
tificates, with  which,  unhoused,  unfriended,  it  was  theirs  to  "  beg 
hitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour  had  contributed  to  save." 

Randolph,  once  more  on  his  native  shore,  applied  to  his  cap- 
tain for  a  certificate  of  his  services,  who  readily  recognised  him,  and  it 
■was  granted.  He,  therefore,  made  application  to  the  proper  office  at 
the  navy,  to  receive  his  wages,  upon  which  the  clerk,  hurr  ying  over  his 
looks,  informed  him  that  his  wages  had  already  been  paid  to  a  person 
"Who  produced  what  now  appeared  a  foiged  will  and  power ;  of  course, 
le  must  remain  with  his  claims  unsatisfied,  until  he  could  take  proper 
steps  for  obtaining  redress. 

This  stroke,  heavy  as  it  fell,  did  not,  however,  entirely  overcome 
Wm.  Emaciated  with  want,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  but  more  by  those 
misgivings  of  the  mind,  respecting  the  fate  of  those  he  loved,  and  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated,  he  proceeded  a  poor,  forlorn 
beggar,  with  trembling  steps,  towards  that  house  where  he  had  left  his 
■wife  and  child.  Unhappy  man  !  He  knocked  at  the  door,  but  stran- 
gers opened  it.  Mrs.  Nevill,  the  person  who  then  kept  the  school,  in- 
formed him,  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  kindly  administered  to 
Mrs.  Randolph's  relief;  but  her  afflictions  becoming  too  powerful  for 
ier  mind,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  bereft  of  reason,  she  gave 
up  that  existence  which  had  been  embittered  by  the  cruelties  of  war, 
falling  a  martyr  to  a  system  which  the  very  laws  of  her  own  nation 
sanctioned. 

The  spirit-broken  Randolph,  after  a  heart-felt  groan  for  the  death  of 
Tils  wife,  ventured  to  inquire  after  his  child— his  Harriet. 

"  Name  her  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Nevill,  "  she  was  a  bad  girl,  and  un- 
•vrorthy  your  attention." 

"  Oh,"  continued  Henry  ;  "  do  not  rack  me  thus  1  Say  she  is  dead, 
and  I  will  strive  to  bear  the  dreadful  intelligence.  But  pity,  oh,  pity 
ray  poor  brain.  My  lost  wife  was  virtuous  and  good — oh,  say  not  that 
3ier  child  has  been  otherwise." 

Mrs.  Nevill,  who  was  an  advocate  for  justice  without  mercy,  perceiv- 
ing the  state  of  his  mind,  with  a  look  of  great  sagacity,  observed,  that 
it  was  ^leedless  to  mince  the  matter ;  that  every  good  parent  was  not 
blessed  with  good  children  ;  and  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  sparing  the 
jod  while  they  were  young. 

"  A  lady  at  Richmond,"  continued  this  prudent  teacher,  "  took  your 
daughter  as  a  companion,  and  foolishly  indulged  her  love  for  music  and 
reading.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Harriet  thought  proper  to  run  away  from  her  protector,  who  has  never 
lieard  of  her  since.  You  know  your  daughter  appeared  some  years 
older  than  she  really  was ;  there  is  no  doubt  her  beauty  attracted  regard  ; 
several  gay  young  fellows  visited  at  the  house,  and  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  the  villain  was  among  those  who  lured  her  from  such  a  heed- 
Jess  and  improper  guardian." 

Randolph  could  hear  no  more;  he  stamped  on  the  ground,  and  beat 
his  aching  forehead.  At  length,  after  a  pause,  he  looked  on  his  intelli- 
gencer, perceived  her  spirit,  and  left  her.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
Richmond,  but  there  is  griefs  were  rendered  still  more  poignant. 
Arriving  at  the  mansion  belonging  to  the  former  protector  of  his  mined 
and  lost  child,  the  servant  took  his  name,  but  qnickly  retixrned  with 
orders  for  him  to  depart  instanlly  from  tlu'  door,  as  liis  lady  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him. 

Alas  !  hopeless  parent,  thou  wert  destitute  of  money,  and  no  doubt 
the  unfeelhig  domestic  had  given  his  own  account  of  thy  miserable  ap- 
pearance ;  picturing  thy  countenance,  rendered  pale  and  squc-lid  from  an 
^amost  breaking  heart,  as  that  of  a  wretch  deeply  dyed  in  the  mysteries  of 


villany.  Destitute  of  the  means  to  procure  a  change  in  his  appeairance, 
which  bespoke  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  excluded  every  hope  of 
getting  employment,  nothing  was  left  for  the  miserable  Randolph  but 
beggary.  For  some  days  he  placed  himself  in  dift'erent  parts  of  London, 
but  the  aid  of  passengers  v/as  very  small.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  see  if  he  could  experience  more  humanity  without  the  town  than  he 
had  found  within  it,  and  had  wandered  as  far  as  Hampstead. 

It  was  the  close  of  autumn ;  night  made  its  swift  approaches,  accom- 
panied with  rain  and  chilling  wind.  He  had  got  upon  the  Heath 
where  he  was  suffering  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  In  this  evil  moment 
of  want  and  desperation,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage  upon  the 
road  ;  he  approached  the  person  who  was  placed  within  it,  in  order  to 
supplicate  relief ;  but  seeing  only  a  lady,  he  resolved  to  change  his 
supplication  into  a  demand,  which  procured  him  a  few  g-aineas,  and  the 
offer  of  a  watch,  but  that  he  refused,  and  told  the  driver,  who  was  but 
a  lad,  to  proceed.  He  then  quitted  the  road,  and  speedily  found  him- 
self pursued  by  two  horsemen.  Finding  swiftness  and  resistance  of  no 
avail,  he  surrendered  himself. 

The  lady  proved  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion,  who  was  coming  to  town 
for  the  winter  season ;  her  servants  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  hap- 
pened to  be  too  far  behind  to  prevent  it,  but  in  a  few  minutes  they 
came  up,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  circumstance,  on  which  two 
of  them,  following  the  directions  of  the  post-boy  who  marked  Ran- 
dolph's course,  rode  off  and  took  him  as  related. 

It  would  prove  a  painful  and  unpleasing  task  to  dwell  on  this  part  ot 
Randolph's  mournful  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  inform  the  reader  that 
he  underwent  imprisonment,  and  a  trial  which  doomed  him  to  an 
ignominious  death.  Circumstances,  however,  having  been  represented 
as  favourable  as  possible,  and  this  being  his  first  offence,  he  was  re- 
commended to  mercy,  and  obtained  the  king's  free  pardon. 

On  his  enlargement  he  found  his  miseries  as  great  as  ever,  and  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  the  support  of  life,  when  happening  to  meet  a 
fellow  shipmate,  who  was  at  that  time  in  good  circumstances,  owing  to 
the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  had  left  him  a  farm  in  the  country,  the 
generous  tar  heard  with  candour  the  relation  of  Randolph's  sufferings, 
pitied  his  sorrows,  and  pardoned  his  guilt.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  then 
going  down  to  his  farm  about  two  hundred  miles  oft",  and  told  Randolph 
that  if  he  chose  to  exchange  want  for  plenty,  and  approved  of  a  re- 
moval from  a  spot  he  had  so  little  cause  to  be  attached  to,  there  was  a 
house  in  his  service,  where  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

"  Come,  my  boy,"  continued  Wilkins,  "  you  were  young  when  1 
first  knew  you,  but  I  liked  your  spirit.  I  have  ploughed  the  sea,  and 
am  now  going  to  plough  the  land.  Thank  Heaven  I  am  not  a  novice 
as  to  management  of  a  farm,  having  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my 
life  with  this  kinsman,  who,  bless  his  soul !  has  been  so  good  to  me, 
and  had  never  left  him,  had  not  I,  like  an  ungrateful  dog,  quarrelled 
with  my  bread  and  butter,  and  left  him  in  a  hufi';  but  no  matter,  I  have 
bit  of  the  bridle,  and  after  all  have  met  with  goodness  when  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  it.  But  it  has  given  me  a  heart  tc  feel  for  a  felloe - 
creature,  much  more  for  a  fellow-sufferer  and  old  shipmate." 

Thus  providentially  preserved  from  threatening  ev  i,  Randolph  with 
grateful  sensations  embraced  the  offer  of  his  friend.  They  departed 
from  London  in  a  few  days,  but  not  before  Randolph  found  himself 
clothed,  and  in  possession  of  money. 

The  two  friends  soon  arrived  a',  the  humble,  though  neat  mansion  of 
rural  felicity  and  domestij  peace.  The  daughter  of  Wilkins  ran  to 
embrace  her  parent.  She  was  a  blooming  girl,  and  her  countenance 
was  that  of  innocence.  Randolph  looked  upon  ker  and  at  the  happy 
father  by  turns,  and  then  with  a  deep  sigh  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Nature,  who  had  formed  the  heart  of  Wilkins,  was  his  only  prompter 
on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  he  sent  his  daughter  away,  and  suffered 
not  his  wife  to  administer.  In  a  little  time  Randolph  recovered,  and, 
clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh  !  ray  lost  Harriet !"  Then  turning  to  Wilkins,  he  continued, — 
"  Pardon  the  unhappy  man  who  dares  to  envy  his  benefactor;  but  I 
will  yet  look  up.  1  once,  my  friend,  was  blessed  with  a  daughter  lovely 
as  your  own,  and  now  I  trust  a  saint  in  Heaven.  I  have  been  led  by 
misery  into  guilt,  but  live  to  own  tbe  mercies  of  a  protecting  God. 
My  poor  child,  too,  has  erred  ;  but  that  Being  who  permitted  her  to  be- 
hold a  wretched  father  torn  from  her  infant  arms,  and  a  despairing 
mother  expire  in  madness,  has,  no  doubt,  taken  their  wretched  offspring 
to  himself." 

Wilkins,  in  return  to  this  affecting  address,  looked  far  more  than  he 
could  utter.    At  length,  clapping  his  guest  gently  on  the  shoulder,  he 

exclaimed,-  -  - 

"  Poor  fellow  !  in  this  harbour  rest  secure.  The  blasts  of  misfortune 
have  borne  hard  upon  thee ;  but  now  the  storm  is  over, — then  do  not  let 
your  spirits  be  cast  down.  But  come,  let  me  lead  you  to  my  good 
dame,  and  perhaps  conversation  will  cheer  you ;  a  good  heart  like  hers 
will  ever  be  a  glad  one;  she  has  taught  me  to  honour  religion,  and  but  , 
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-^r  her,  I  should  never  have  been  -what  I  am,  nor  ever  have  known  the 
happiness  I  have  felt  in  performing  my  duty  as  a  Christian." 

Randolph  experienced  in  the  society  of  Mrs,  Wilkins  the  truth  of  the 
above  observation.  Her  manneis  were  mild,  and  her  heart  was  guided 
by  the  pure  precepts  contained  in  that  volume  which  administers  com- 
fort to  all  w^ho  seriously  turn  to  its  sacred  pages.  From  the  same  source 
Randolph  procured  balm  for  his  distempered  mind,  and  deeply  felt  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  a  preserving  Providence. 

Two  years  had  elapsed,  when  Wilkins,  having  some  business  to  trans- 
act which  would  keep  him  from  his  family  for  a  week,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles  from  their  dwelling,  he  propo?ed  for  his  friend  to 
bear  him  company,  in  hopes  that  change  of  air  might  remove  a  severe 
indisposition  under  which  Randolph  had  laboured  for  some  months, 
and  which  threatened  a  decline. 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  they  set  off  on  their  journey;  but  when 
they  had  got  within  five  miles  of  the  place  they  were  going  to,  a  sudden 
illness  obliged  Randolph  to  stop  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  finding  him- 
self unable  to  proceed,  he  desired  to  be  left  there  until  Wilkins  should 
return. 

As  the  business  which  had  caused  the  journey  was  urgent,,  Wilkins 
left,  though  unwillingly,  his  sick  companion,  with  a  strict  charge  to  the 
master  of  the  inn  to  procure  every  assistance  his  malady  required. 
Randolph  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  no  atteptiim  was  spared  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  house. 

A  medicine,  which  had  been  ordered  on  his  going  to  rest,  performed 
its  part  so  happily,  as  to  enable  him  to  rise  the  next  day.  Towards  the 
evening,  which  was  remarkably  fine,  he  imagined  himself  so  far  reco- 
vered as  to  be  able  to  walk  out. 

He  proceeded  about  a  mile.  A  beautiful  setting  «un  enriched  the 
appearance  of  every  surrounding  object,  and  tempted  him  to  extend  his 
walk  still  further,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  delirium,  ai?d  sunk 
to  the  ground. 

Fortunately,  two  servants,  who  belonged  to  a  Lady  Middleton,  whose 
seat  was  situated  near  the  spot,  were  at  that  moment  psssiog  by,  and 
ran  to  his  assistance.  But  poor  Randolph  was  unable  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries they  made  ;  on  which,  with  great  humanity,  they  bore  the  un- 
happy man  between  them  to  her  ladyship's  mansion,  where  every  aid 
his  situation  required,  was  extended  towards  him. 

Recovering  by  degrees,  he  looked  around  him ;  then  fixing  his  eyes 
on  Dr.  Spencer,  her  ladyship's  physician,  he  said, — 

"  Tell  me,  worthy  sir,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  preservation  of 
a  life  which  has  been  marked  by  varied  misery  yet  prolonged  by  hea- 
venly mercy  ?" 

Dr.  Spencer,  perceiving  the  mind  of  his  patient  greatly  agitated,  told 
him  to  compose  himself;  that  he  would  see  him  once  more  that  evening, 
and  again  in  the  morning. 

"  It  is  enough,  my  good  sir,"  continued  the  worthy  man,  "  at  present 
to  know  that  you  are  among  friends.  Lady  Middleton,  who  owns  this 
seat,  is  at  this  time  engaged  with  her  attorney  on  some  business  of  con- 
sequence respecting  the  affairs  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton.  Alas !  sir,  a 
few  months  ago,  all  was  happiness  and  serenity  in  this  now  mournful 
mansion.  But  death  has  robbed  it  of  its  master,  and,  Heaven  knows, 
how  much,  and  with  what  reason,  all  within  it  have  mourned  their  irre- 
parable loss.  But  more  of  this  in  the  evening,  wlien  I  hope  to  find  you 
able  to  converse  with  me.  I  am  a  man,  sir,  who  have  had  my  mis- 
fortunes, which  have  led  me  strongly  to  feel  lor  hunaan  afilictions." 

Upon  this  he  withdrew,  and  Randolph  laying  his  head  upon  the  pil- 
low, fell  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Spencer  revisited  his  patient,  and  found  him 
perfectly  sensible,  though  extremely  low.  The  good  old  gentleman, 
Heating  himself  by  the  bedside,  after  feeling  the  pulse  of  Randolph,  thus 
seriously  addressed  him  : — 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  are  connected  with  any  one  whom 
you  are  anxious  to  see?  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  but  your  illness  is  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  mix  along  with  my  hopes  a  degree  of  doubt;  theiefore, 
ill  could  I  answer  it  to  rr.y  conscience,  if  I  told  you  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  provide  for  the  worst  that  may  happen." 

Randolph,  clasping  Dr.  Spencer's  hand,  exclaimed,  with  energy, — 

"  Blessed  intelligence  !  Oh,  sir,  I  have  had  my  connexions,  from 
whom  being  rudely  torn,  misery  and  want  have  made  me  guilty  of 
crimes.  The  former  are  gone  where  I  trust  I  shall  meet  them,  and  the 
latter,  through  the  atonement  which  I  have  flown  to,  I  am  sure  are 
lorgiven." 

He  then  went  through  the  whole  of  his  nnhappy  history,  which  was 
heard  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  told  witli  candour  and  humanity. 
Dr.  Spencer  then  prevailed  on  Randolph  to  be  as  calm  as  possible,  and 
undertook  to  inform  the  family  of  Wilkins  of  every  circumstance  neces- 
sary  for  them  to  know,  and  likewise  to  leave  a  letter  for  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  inn  where  he  had  left  his  friend. 

Dr.  Spencer  immediately  waited  on  Lady  Middleton  with  intelligence 


of  everything  that  had  deen  done;  but  when  he  came  to  Randolph's 
eventful  story,  his  hearer  gave  a  loud,  convulsive  scream,  and  dropped 
senseless  from  her  chair. 

Dr.  Spencer  had  the  presence  of  mind  not  to  alarm  the  family,  and  in 
a  little  time  her  ladyship  revived,  when,  casting  her  eyes  wildly  about 
the  room,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Where  is  he?    Where  is  my  father  '." 
"  Your  father!"  rejoined  Dr.  Spencer. 
"  Yes,  my  father.    Reply  not,  bKt  bear  nie  to  him." 
Dr.  Spencer  was  scarcely  able  to  support  the  petrifying  efiects  of  this 
discovery.    At  length,  advancing  to  Lady  Middleton,  with  a  collected 
look  and  steady  manner,  he  thus  addressed  her  : — 

"  Madam,  permit  an  old  man  to  advise  you  how  to  act  on  an  occa- 
sion that  requires  the  exertion  of  all  your  resolution.  If  you  mean  to 
save  ysur  pa^rent,  you  muit  restrain  your  impatience.  Pardon  me, 
madam,  for  this  boldness ;  and  let  my  age,  and  my  affection  for  you 
and  yours,  cover  me  from  your  resentment.  I  will  go  instantly  to 
your  restored  parent,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  prepare  his  mind  to 
receive  you." 

Without  waiting  a  repl}',  he  returned  to  his  patient's  chamber,  and 
requesting  his  attention,  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  Your  destiny,  Mr.  Randolph,  has  been  int-leed  severe;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  bitter  evils  you  have  endured,  reflection  on  the  past 
must  bring  back  to  your  mind  certain  blessings,  the  recollection  of  which, 
no  doubt,  fills  your  heart  with  thankfulness;  for  have  you  not  been  an 
object  of  Heaven's  peculiar  mercy  ?" 

The  attentive  Randolph  expressed  his  sense  of  the  justness  of  the  ob- 
servation, and  Dr.  Spencer  proceeded. 

"  And  that  mercy,  my  dear  friend,  is  not  yet  exhausted.  It  is  in  my 
power,  through  the  means  of  a  mysterious  Providence,  to  comfort  you 
even  beyond  your  hopes.  Receive,  then,  my  intelligence  -with  calmness 
and  thankfulness.  You  have  a  good  and  innocent  child  yet  living,  and 
who,  in  a  little  time,  can  be  brought  here  to  receive  a  father's  blessing." 

The  venerable  Spencer  waited  for  Randolph's  reply,  who,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  held  them  up  for  a  short  time  in  silent  adoration, 
while  his  cottutenance  wore  a  smile  expressive  of  an  inward  satisfaction. 
He  then  turned  to  his  worthy  friend,  saying, — 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  sir,  that  a  heart  which  ought  to  bound 
with  ecstacy,  should  yet  be  broken ;  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  not 
many  hours  to  live ;  but  that  Heaven  should  sweeten  those  hours  with 
such  an  earnest  of  future  bliss  exceeds  all  human  comprehension." 

Dr.  Spencer,  though  much  afhicte^,  in  knowing  himself  that  Ran- 
dolph's last  hour  was  swiftly  coming  on,  yet  repressing  his  emotions, 
went  to  the  apartment  of  Lady  Middleton  with  a  cheerful  aspect,  and, 
approaching  her  with  a  tender  respect,  said, — 

"  Come,  my  child,  your  father  is  now  prepared  to  see  you ;  but  do  not 
be  alarmed  at  beholding  him  pale  and  very  low  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  good 
hearts  like  yours  to  bear  with  submission  the  decrees  of  Providence  :  I 
have  some  reason  to  imagine,  my  worthy  lady,  that  you  and  I  must 
very  shortly  mourn  his  less  ;  but  consider,  my  daughter,  for  I  know  he 
will  leave  you  to  my  care,  we  shall  indeed  have  occasion  to  mourn,  but 
not  like  those  who  have  no  hope.  Let  us,  then,  be  careful,  lest  in  in- 
dulging our  grief  too  far  we  become  ungrateful  to  that  power  whose 
mercies  we  have  so  richly  experienced.  At  my  request  your  father  has 
composed  himself  to  sleep  ;  in  the  meantime  I  told  him  I  would  hasten 
and  bring  you  to  his  arms.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  inquisitive  concern- 
ing your  story ;  I  think  it  needful,  therefore,  to  be  indulged  with  so 
much  of  it  as  you  think  proper  to  disclose,  in  order  to  remove  from 
yourself  a  task  which  may  prove  rather  severe  " 

"  Kind  and  generous  sir,"  replied  the  weeping  Lady  Middleton  ; 
"  your  protection  will  prove  my  blessing,  and  your  receiving  me  as  a 
child  will  comfort  a  heart  which  has  ever  revered  your  principles.  Re- 
ceive in  a  few  words  my  unhappy  story,  and  then  lead  me  to  the 
restored  parent  whom  I  am  prepared  to  give  ujt)  to  that  Heaven  where  I 
trust,  sir,  you  and  I  shall  shortly  join  him." 

Lady  Middleton  then  recounted  what  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  pursue  the  relation  from  her  situation 
with  her  Richmond  friend  : 

"  In  this  gay  family  I  experienced  every  indulgence  that  gives  plea- 
sure  to  young  minds  :  I  was  taught  every  polite  accomplishment,  and 
moved  in  a  continual  round  of  amusement  ;  but  my  heart  revolted  at 
joy,  for  my  parents  were  ever  present  in  my  mind.  Among  the  young 
gentlemen  that  visited  at  tl-e  house.  Sir  Charles  Middleton  was  the 
most  accomplished,  and  was  just  come  into  possession  of  his  estate. 
From  the  first  moment  that  I  beheld  him  I  felt  a  partiality  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  we  soon  became  dear  to  each  other.  He  likewise  was  an  orphan, 
and  often  did  we  mingle  our  tears  together.  He  won  upon  me  to  consent 
to  a  private  marriage,  which  he  represented  as  absolutely  necessary,  at 
least  for  a  time,  as  his  uncle,  who  had  no  children,  had  declared  he 
would  leave  his  estate  to  strangers  if  his  nephew  did  not  marry  into  a 
f  imily  of  rank  and  title.    My  love  was  tqo  great  to  object  to  his  desire 
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in  this  particular ;  and,  unknown  to  tlie  family,  depending  on  that  ho- 
nour which  never  kxievi  a  stain,  that  worth  which  never  will  again  be 
equalled,  I  came  with  him  to  this  mansion,  where  we  were  united  by 
the  most  sacred  ties.  Ob,  Dr.  Spencer,  you  know  the  rest ;  you  know 
his  generous  heart,  too  delicate  to  call  me  his  in  private,  panted  only 
for  my  honour  and  my  peace  ;  you  soothed  his  wounded  spirit,  on  the 
cruel  treatment  he  received  from  his  unfeeling  uncle  on  the  discovery 
of  our  marriage ;  and  you  watched  him  during  the  course  of  that  fever 
which  took  him  from  my.  widowed  arms  !  But  come,  sir*  I  am  now  col- 
lected ;  lead  me  to  my  honoured  father,  and  let  me  receive  that  bless- 
ing, which  you  have  given  me  to  fear  will  not  often  be  repeated." 

Dr.  Spencer  bowed  and  led  her  to  the  chamber.  On  entering,  they 
found  Randolph  still  in  a  slumber,  but  it  was  broken  with  sighs.  In  a 
little  time  he  awoke  ;  and  Dr.  Spencer  advancing  to  tli|  bedside,  took 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  requested  his  attention  to  a  short  recital  of  his 
Harriet's  history,  from  the  time  he  left  her ;  on  hearing  which  Ran- 
dolph exclaimed, — 

"  Blessed,  and  ever-blessed  Providence,  my  thankful  soul  bends  to 
thy  decrees ;  let  me  but  see  my  child  once  again,  and  I  shall  die  con- 
tented." 

On  this,  supported  by  two  attendants,  Lady  Middleton  advanced,  and 
kneeling  down,  felt  the  hands  of  her  father  resting  upon  her  head ; 
then  rising,  she  threvf  lier  arms  around  him  in  speechless  agony. 

Doctor  Spencer  was  too  much  moved  to  utter  a  word;  but  looking  for 
a  time  on  the  affecting  scene,  his  heart  became  too  full,  and  he  sunk 
down  on  a  chair  and  wept  aloud. 

At  length,  recollecting  himself,  he  again  struggled  with  his  feelings, 
and,  advancing  to  the  bed,  he  beheld  Lady  Middleton  still  embracing  her 
father,  with  a  wilduess  that  alarmed  him. 

On  raising  he:  up  she  uttered  a  long  and  deep  sigh,  and  then  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  the  attendants,  as  they  were  conveying  her  away  from  the 
lifeless  corpse  of  that  parent  who  had  just  lived  to  breathe  out  his  de- 
parting spirit  in  the  presence  of  a  child  he  had  for  a  long  time  considered 
as  lost. 

Dr.  Spencer,  after  giving  orders  concerning  the  lifeless  body,  notwith- 
standing the  depression  of  his  own  spirits,  hastened  to  support  those  of 
Lady  Middleton^  whose  religion  forbidding  her  to  despair,  he  found  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  audibly  addressing  that  Power  whose  mercy 
extends  to  all  those  who  call  upon  him. 

The  sight  comforted  his  heart,  and- he  withdrew,  unobserved,  to  the 
adjoining  chamber,  where  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  pious  ejaculations 
delivered  from  lips  that  had  been  early  taught  to  express  the  dictates  of 
innocence,  from  which  her  gentle  spirit  had  never  sw^erved. 

The  daughter  of  Randolph  knew  %o  guile,  and  she  possessed,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  those  softer  charms  which  render  her  sex  truly  amiable. 
But  however  resigned.  Lady  Middleton  still  found  herself  unequal  to 
tlie  task  of  combating  with  her  accumulated  and  severe  afilictions  ;  and 
Dr.  Spencer  observed  with  inward  regret,  that,  although  her  griefs  were 
silent,  they  were  yet  deeply  rooted  in  a  heart  too  amiable  to  reconcile  it 
quickly  to  the  loss  of  parents  who  had  thus  fallen  the  victims  of  misery, 
and  of  a  husband,  in  whose  love  and  attention  alone  she  had  hoped  to 
experience  comfort. 

The  melancholy  satisfaction  of  dwelling  on  the  remembrance  of  those 
we  have  loved  and  honoured  is  an  enjoyment  known  only  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  true  refinement  and  pure  sensibility. 

Lady  Middleton  had  bestowed  her  affections  on  an  orphan,  aa  she  then 
imagined  herself,  and  who,  like  herself,  had  cherished  in  his  bosom  the 
strong  and  dear  lecollection  of  his  departed  parents. 

Wilkin5,  having  completed  his  business,  returned  to  the  inn,  where 
he  had  left  his  friend.  His  surprise  may  easily  be  imagined  on  receiv- 
ing the  letter  which  had  been  left  for  him.  Its  contents  induced  him 
immediately  to  hasten  to  Lady  Middleton,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Silencer. 

Without  reserve,  the  child  of  Randolph  embraced  the  honest  and 
deeply  affected  seaman,  whom,  she  considered  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  in  preserving  her  lamented  parent  from  impending 
misery. 

Wilkins  could  only  sob  out, 

"  Be  comforted,  my  dear  child  ;  I  loved  thy  father  from  the  first  rao- 
ment  1  saw  him;  he  was  a  fine  stripling,  and  possessed  the  heart  of  a 
lion;  but  Heaven  jnd  himself  only  have  known  how  it  has  been  since 
broken  down  by  the  storms  of  adversity." 

A  few  weeks  passed  on,  during  Avhich  Laf?y  Middleton  employed  her- 
self in  settling  her  worldly  concerns,  in  which  Bhe  nobly  paid  back  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  so  richly  merited  everything  she  had 
to  bestow.  * 

That  task  performed,  her  thoughts  were  wholly  turned  to  "the  vast 
concerns  of  an  immortal  state,"  to  which  she  knew  she  was  hastening, 
and  which  she  had  ever  happily  considered  was  not  to  be  left  "  to  the 
mercy  of  a  moment." 


The  friendly  warning  of  her  release  from  life  at  length  arrived,  and 
perceiving  the  trembling  tear  glisten  in  the  eye  of  "Wilkins,  on  being 
summoned  to  take  his  last  farewell,  the  child  of  Randolph,  for  the  last 
time,  kissed  the  hand  of  his  father's  friend,  and  delivered  tlie  acknow- 
ledgments of  a  heart  that  felt  deeply  its  obligations. 

After  a  pause,  she  requested  Dr.  Spencer  to  attend  to  tha  last  words 
she  most  likely  should  have  to  utter. 

♦'I  am  fully  sensible  that  it  will  not  belong  before  I  meet  my  parents 
in  that  heaven  where  injustice  will  never  again  separate  vhem  from  me. 
A  great  part  of  my  worldly  possessions,  which  are  considerable,  I  have, 
by  will,  bequeathed  to  yourself ;  the  conduct  of  my  lamented  husband's 
family  to  him  and  me  has  rendered  it  even  unfit  for  me  to  remember 
the  proud  in  spirit,  and  by  that  means  increase  the  folly  of  human  con- 
sequence, and  add  riches  to  the  rich.  I  am  sensible  your  goodness  will 
ever  be  prompting  you  to  acts  of  continual  mercy  and  occasional  muni- 
ficence. Perhaps  some  future  Randolph  may  call  forth  your  pityiug 
tear — perhaps  some  deserted  mother  may  plead  at  your  heart,  as  at 
Heaven's  gate,  for  mercy  :  comfort  them — oh,  comfort  them  from  the 
stores  of  her  who  was  once  poor,  and  let  'the  daughters  of  afllictioii  be 
relieve^  by  the  means  of  their  sister  in  adversity." 

The  task  is  done — the  writer  can  add  no  more  thaja  that  the  mother, 
the  father,  and  the  child,  rest  under  one  tomb,  raise*!  by  the  venerable 
Spencer.  W.  Harvey. 


I'LL  PRAY  FOR  THEE ! 

I'll  pray  for  thee  when  winter's  snow 
Adds  to  thy  cheeks'  refulgent  glow ; 
When  trees  and  flow'rets  none  can  stand 
Beneath  his  cold  and  with'ring  hand — 
He  holds  his  sway  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Then,  sweetest  maid,  I'll  think  on  thee. 

I'll  pray  for  thee  when  summer  skies 
Still  add  a  brightness  to  thy  eyes  ; 
When  trees  are  drest  in  livmg  green, 
Unite  their  splendour  to  each  sceiae. 
As  onward  sips  the  humming  bee. 
Then,  lovely  girl,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

I'll  pray  for  thee  when  autumn  yields 
The  produce  of  her  sunny  fields ; 
When  brooks  and  trees,  and  every  land 
Is  stamped  with  an  almighty  hand  ; 
Or  if  in  a  foreign  land  I  be, 
Then,  dearest  girl,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

I'll  pray  for  thee  when  morn's  bright  sun 

His  circling  duty  has  "begun, 

With  rays  resplendent  soars  on  high. 

To  hail  the  zephyrs  passing  by  ; 

When  the  birds  are  heard  from  tree  to  tree, 

Then,  beauteous  maid,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

I'll  pray  for  thee  when  eve's  bright  star 
Rides  on  in  his  illuming  car ; 
When  hush'd  the  passing  breeze. 
And  silence  reigns  amongst  the  trees  ; 
Nightshades  are  on  both  land  and  lea. 
Then,  dearest,  best,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

I'll  pray  for  thee  when  death  shall  come. 

And  call  thee  to  thy  celestial  home  ; 

Thy  happy  foul  shall  take  its  flight 

Into  angelic  regions  bright. 

To  Him  who  reigns  o'er  land  and  sea. 

Then,  hope  of  my  heart,  I'll  pray  for  thee.      K.  R.  B. 


Egyptian  Jugglers. — Among  other  diversions  by  which  the  jug- 
glers delude  the  common  people  out  of  their  money  is,  that  of  leading 
about  dancing  camels.  These  animals  are  taught  to  dance  when  young, 
by  being  brought  upon  a  heated  floor,  which  gives  them  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  and  causes  them  to  lift  up  their  legs  as  if  they  were  dancing, 
while  they  keep  beating  time  with  a  drum  ;  and  this  practice  they  con- 
tinue for  abtjut  half  a  year,  after  which  time,  when  the  camel  hears  the 
noise  of  the  drum,  he  strikes  into  a  dance.  The  fortune-tellers  have 
likewise  a  trick  of  breednig  up  little  birds,  which,  when  any  person  ap- 
plies to  them  to  have  his  fortune  told,  bring  him  a  scrip  of  paper,  in 
which  his  future  destiny  is  written. 
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LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  lagt.) 

He  walked  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  to  be  sure  no  one  was  prying. 
Then  he  locked  himself  in,  and  sitting  down  at  the  table,  he  said, — 

"  Now — now,  Scalvoni,  where  is  all  thy  subtlety  and  craft,  that  ever 
seemed  enough  to  circumvent  Heaven  ?    Is  it  to  be  set  at  nought,  and 
foiled  by  a  cursed  cross-bred  boy?  Pshaw!    Let  me  think. — ^Of  course,  j 
while  I  incautiously  conversed  w^ith  Leighton,  he  has  listened  at  the  I 
door,  ai»d  wawts  now  to  sell  his  knowledge  dearly.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Can  he  be  safely  murdered  ?  D — n  him,  I  should  glory  in  taking  his  life, 
and  screaming  in  his  ears  while  he  was  dying — that  such  was  the  re-  I 
ward  of  his  extreme  cleverness  in  prying  into  my  secrets.    But  murder  i 
is  a  last  resource.    There  are  ugly  concomitant  circumstances  con-  | 
nected  with  it,  and  the  disposal  of  a  murdered  body  is  really  one  of  the  j 
most  difticult  things  in  all  the  world- — shall  I  speak  to  Leighton  of  it  ? 
No — no,  I  will  quietly  act  alone  in  the  affair.    Tremble,  Letbur.    You  I 
have,  as  you  think,  sprung  a  mine  of  wealth.  Humph !    You  will  dig  | 
too  deep,  and  some  day  very  soon  it  will  fall  in  and  overwhelm  you  in  | 
the  ruins.'!  | 

The  rain  pattered  against  the  window,  and  the  wind  howled  round  i 
Ihe  warehouses,  while  the  sullen  dash  of  the  waters  of  the  river  against 
the  huge  piles  that  restrained  its  limits  came  plainly  to  his  ears. 

"  A  rough  and  uncongenial  night,"  he  muttered,  "  and  yet  prompt 
measures  must  be  taken.  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  Cohen — he  will 
suggest  something.  He  is  alive  to  all  such  affairs  as  this,  and  will 
place  master  Letour  in  some  pretty  and  pleasant  predicament  shortly, 
with  which  I  shall  appear  to  have  no  more  to  do  than  the  man  in  the 
moon." 

He  wrapped  himself  up  in  an  ample  cloak,  and  slouching  his  hat 
over  his  brows,  he  left  the  office,  and  walking  to  the  nearest  stairs,  he 
hailed  a  boat  to  take  him  across  the  Thames. 

A  wheriy  soon  appeared,  and  Scalvoni  desired  that  he  should  be 
landed  at  the  Temple  stairs,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  which  it  was  very 
dark,  and,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  his  ample  cloak,  he  was 
nearly  wet  through. 

Having  discharged  the  waterman,  he  turned  towards  the  Strand,  mut- 
tering to  himself, — 

"  All  the  better — all  the  better.  No  one  whom  I  should  care  to  see 
me  will  be  abroad  such  a  night  as  this.  I  could  not  have  better  weather 
in  which  to  pay  a  visit  to  old  Cohen.  Besides,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  at 
home." 

With  these  consolatory  reflections,  and  facing  the  storm  of  rain  and 
sleet  manfully,  although,  once  or  twice,  as  he  suddenly  turned  a  corner, 
it  made  him  stagger  again,  Scalvoni  reached  that  delightful  locality  of 
courts  and  alleys  lying  between  Lincoln's-inn  and  the  Strand.  In  fact, 
thereabouts,  is  a  space  of  about  a  square  half-mile,  in  which  may  be 
found  every  species  ef  atrocity  and  vice  which  a  large  city  like  London 
can  alTord  to  keep.  Such  ancient  ricketty  houses  are  there  occwpied, 
too,  by  pexsons  of  ricketty  characters.  Courts,  too,  are  there,  which 
well-disposed  and  pains-taking  people  would  pause  to  penetrate  into. 
Numberless  shops,  too,  are  open  as  cloaks  and  blinds  for  professional 
pursuits  of  quite  a  different  character.  There,  in  obscure  cellars,  and 
well  guarded  attics,  luxuriate  the  thief — the  coiner — the  receiver  and 
his  victims,  while  not  a  glaring  species  of  vice  which  can  flow  from  the 
rank  ellervescence  of  the  very  dregs  of  society  but  may  be  found  there 
in  full  bloom. 

Oh,  if  we  could,  Asmodeus-like,  take  a  peep  into  the  various  dens  of 
iniquity  there  so  rife,  what  scenes  would  meet  the  eye  to  grieve  the 
heart,  and  in  how  many  difi"erent  phases  would  poor  human  nature 
jre-sent  itself. 


CHAPTER  XTI. 

THE  JEW. 

I'l  -A?.'  ]<,n^  ere  Scalvoni  reached  the  Jew's  house,  but  he  was 
saturated  with  rain,  notwithstanding  the  ample  folds  ofhis  cloak,  which 
he  drew  around  him,  and  carefully  concealed  his  features. 

The  house  was  a  dark  and  dismal  place.  It  was  years  since  repairs 
of  any  kind  had  been  made,  but  the  more  dirty,  dark,  and  dismal  it  was, 
the  more  it  became  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  nature  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Luke  Scalvoni  was  soon  admitted  by  the  Jew  himself;  the  passage 
wa»  10  dark,  that  he  could  not  see  hia  ymy,  and  when  the  door  was 


closed  behind  him,  he  was  unable  to  detennine  which  way  to  move, 
and  stood  still  until  he  heard  the  Jew  say, — 

"  This  way,  this  way,  if  you  want  to  see  Isaac  Cohen,  as  I  think 
you  do." 

Yes,  yes,"  said  Scalvoni,  hastily;  "  I  would  speak  with  him  in 
private." 

"  Oh,  in  private — yes,  yes,  certainly — we  can't  be  too  private.  Come 
this  way — this  way — there's  a  step  or  two — there,  that's  right.  Now, 
now,  take  care  of  your  head.  You  see  we  are  in  a  place  beset  with 
difficulties  and  dangers — 'tis  very  like  our  path  through  life— he  !  he !" 

A  fit  of  coughing  here  seized  the  Jew,  which  seetned  to  shake  him 
terribly,  and  he  crawled  into  a  wretched  apartment. 

The  room  was  bare,  or  nearly  so — a  poor  jmllet  lay  iu  one  corner  of 
the  room — a  table  and  two  chairs,  and  a  few  ordinary  utensils  lay  here 
and  there,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  occupant  to  exist.  It  vras  defiled 
with  a  variety  of  marks  and  stains,  which  could  not,  at  all  tinges,  be 
distinguished  from  the  dirt  and  dinginess  of  the  walls  that  had  been 
years  in  arriving  at  that  state,  while  ancient  and  venerable  cobwebs 
adorned  the  ceiling  and  many  other  parts. 

There  was  one  window,  but  where  ft  looked  to  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, so  thick  and  opaque  was  the  coating  of  dirt  that  had  accumulated 
there,  save  in  one  little  place  where  it  had  been  rubbed,  and  at  which  if 
yoii  placed  your  eye,  you  could  see  the  dull  outline  of  a  small  paved 
yard,  and  the  usual  accompaniments. 

This  was  scarcely  an  inviting  place,  and  Scalvoni  thought  so.  It 
would  seem  that  Cohen  read  his  thoughts  in  his  countenance,  for  he 
said,  while  a  sly  expression  of  humour  lurked  about  his  wrinkled  fea- 
tures, 

"  'Tis  not  often  that  Luke  Scalvoni  enters  a  place  so  uninviting  as 
this;  but  you  see  it  answers  all  purposes  just  as  well  as  a  palace,  ay, 
even  that  of  Solomon — especially  when  business  can  be  done." 

"  'Tis  even  on  that  score  that  I  now  come  here,"  said  Scalvoni. 

"  Very  well,  my  friend— sit  down,  we  can  talk  over  business  at  lei- 
sure, unless  it  is  of  immediate  and  instant  importance  ;  but  ah  !  Master 
Luke,  you  forget  old  friends — you  rsraember  not  your  old  friend,  Co- 
hen !" 

"  Had  I  done  so,  I  had  not  been  heire,  Cohen,"  replied  Scalvoni ; 
then,  looking  around,  he  added,  "  but  are  you  sure  we  are  not  over- 
heard ?  I  wish  to  speak  privately." 

"  Very  privately  ?"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  lea-  that  was  exceedingly 
disgusting  to  Scalvoni,  who>  however,  noticed  it  not. 

"  Yes ;  for  what  I  have  to  say  is  only  for  your  ear,  it  will  not  bear 
being  repeated,  or  ." 

"  Or  what  ?"  said  the  Jew,  quietly. 

"  The  whole  affair,  however  harmless,  might  be  betrayed  and 
spoiled." 

Well,  then,  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  to  a  place  where 
none  can  listen." 

"  That  will  do.    Lead  on,"  replied  Luke, 

The  Jew  went  to  one  end  of  the  room,  and  lifted  up  a  trap  door, 
vrhich  was  well  concealed,  by  opening  only  with  the  joins  in  the  floor- 
ing, and  which  discovered  a  dark  cavity  below,  from  which  appeared  a 
pair  of  steps  that  rested  on  the  ledge  of  the  opening. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  inquired  Cohen.  "  Is  not  that  se- 
cret ?  You  see  I 'am  not  reserved  with  you,  Master  Scalvoni,  though 
you  are  now  a  rich  man." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Scalvoni ;  "  I  do  not  forget  you,  or 
that  we  aie  old  acquaintances — nay  more.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  put 
something  in  your  way  that  you  may  make  a  little  by  it." 

"  A  little,"  said  the  Jew,  "  only  a  little — well,  come  along,  and  we 
will  talk  more  at  leisure.  You  can  tell  me  what  you  want,  and  I  can 
tell  you  what  I  want — that's  the  way  to  do  business,  eh  ?" 

As  he  said  this  he  put  his  foot  on  the  steps  and  partially  disap- 
pearec',  and  then  looked  up  with  a  diabolical  grin  on  his  wizened  visage, 
that  even  Luke  Scalvoni  could  not  help  disliking  it. 

"  Come  after  me,"  he  said ;  "  ycu  need  not  fear ;  for  the  floor  is 
not  far,  and  'tis  soft ;  but  here  in  the  vaults  none  can  hear  or  even 
see  us." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Scalvoni,  who  immediately  commenced  his  descent 
after  the  Jew,  and  soon  found  himself  upon  the  ground.  The  damp 
smell  that  arose  from  it,  told  him  it  was  seldom  used,  and  the  softness 
of  the  footing'told  him  that  all  beneath  was  fast  mouldering  to  decay. 

It  was  dark,  and  the  Jew  gave  Scalvoni  his  cold,  marble  hand,  to  lead 
him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  vault,  where  there  was  an  iron  grating, 
which  looked  Scalvoni  knew  not  where,  save,  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  place,  it  must  have  been  a  court.    '  « 

"  Ah,  'tis  a  long  lime  since  you  and  I  shook  liarfis,"  said  the  Jew,  in 
his  cold,  sneering  tone  ;  "  but,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  ue  better  friends  than 
ever," 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Luke,    "  Now,  I  believe  we  are    one,  Cohen  !  ' 
'*  Yes,  yes ;  qxtite,"  said  Cohfen. 
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"  There  is  a  young  fellow  who  is  likely  to  be  of  much  annoyance  to 
me,  and  I  wisli  to  get  rid  of  him." 
"  Well,  what  is  he  i" 
"  A  Creole." 

"  Well,  go  on— go  on,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  then  1  shall  know 
more,"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  cunning  expression. 

Scalvoni  thought  so  too,  but  he  was  desirous  that  he  should  know  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  said, — 

"  He  is,  as  I  said,  a  creole.  His  name  is  Letour,  and  he  is  employed 
by  the  merchant.  Leighton  He  may  do  me  a  disservice  and  be  trouble- 
some.   Now  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him." 

«'  How?"  inquired  the  Jew. 

"That's  what  I  wish  to  know,"  replied  Scalvoni.  "  I  was  thinking 
he  might  be  sent  out  of  the  country.    Could  that  be  done  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  could  be  done,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  but  the  consideration — the 
consideration — that  is  important — and  the  description  and  address  of 
the  man." 

"  The  latter  I  can  furnish,  though  not  yet  his  address,  which  I  will 
learn,  and  as  for  the  consideration,  I  must  learn  that  from  you." 

"  Nay,  tell  me  what  you  was  going  to  offer,"  said  the  Jew. 

"  I  was  not  going  to  offer  anything,"  replied  Scalvoni,  determined  not 
to  be  fo'ced  into  naming  a  sum. 

"  Did  you  expect  I  was  going  to  do  it  for  nothing?"  in(|uired  Cohen. 

"  No — no;  but  I  expect  you  to  name  the  reward  of  your  exertions." 

"  Two  hundred  pounds,  then,"  said  the  Jew,  with  an  inquiring  look. 
"  You  are  lich  now." 

"  No— no,  I  am  not;  and  if  I  were,  two  hundred  pounds  I  should 
think  an  extravagant  sura.    'Tis  monstrous." 

'*  Not  at  all,  Master  Scalvoui.  Recollect  the  danger,  and  that  I  have 
to  employ  others  to  do  it,  as  I  never  am  seen  in  these  things  myself. 
'Twould  spoil  the  battle  to  take  the  general  prisoner.  Had  the 
Egyptians  taken  Moses,  what  a  rumpus  there  would  have  been  in  the 
Red  Sea." 

"  Well,  but  what  probability  is  there  that  it  can  be  done?" 
"  Every  probability,"  replied  the  Jew.    "  It  can  be  easily  done  bv 
those  who  have  the  means  at  hand,  as  I  have." 
"  But  how '!" 

"  Will  you  give  the  price?" 

"  'Tis  too  much.    Say  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  urged  Scalvoni. 

"  Then  let  him  remain  here.  'Tis  not  worth  while  to  send  a  man 
away,  who  will  only  trouble  you  to  the  amount  of  so  small  a  sum." 

"  Well-— well,  you  shall  have  the  two  hundred  pounds,  if  it  can  be 
done  effectually." 

"  That  agreed,  I  will  tell  you.  He  shall  be  transported  at  the  next 
Old  Bailey  sessions,  if  I  have  the  necessary  information  in  time.  I  will 
undertake  that  much." 

"  How  can  it  be  done  ?"  inquired  Scalvoni. 

"  1  cannot  tell  you  particulars  of  the  case  ;  that  has  yet  to  be  made; 
but  I  got  a  young  fellow  off  for  fourteen  years  transportation  the  other 
week.  He  was  troublesome  in  a  gentleman's  family;  they  were  rich, 
and  allied  to  people  of  rank.  He  was  a  nobody,  and  had  made  love  to 
one  of  the  daughters,  and  an  elopement  was  anticipated.  To  get  him 
away  was  therefore  necessary.  I  had  my  people  on  the  look  out— got 
hira  into  a  row— they  robbed  a  gentleman  of  a  valuable  trinket,  and  it 
•was  found  on  his  person.  It  was  put  there  by  my  people.  The  pro- 
perty being  found  on  hira,  he,  of  course,  denied  all  knowledge  of  it- 
made  the  gentleman  angry,  and  he  was  committed,  tried,  convicted,  and 
transported.    All  was  over  in  a  few  days.    That  was  done  effectually." 

"  Yes,"  said  Scalvoni.       Is  that  the  course  you  intend  to  adopt  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say.  We  are  bound  by  circumstances.  Like  diseases, 
different  courses  of  action  must  be  pursued  to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  We 
can  only  be  guided  by  opportunity  and  probability  ;  but  let  me  have  the 
information  early,  and  the  consideration,  and  I  undertake  to  make  all 
right." 

After  promising  these  things,  Luke  Scalvoni  quitted  the  Jew's  abode^ 
and  was  once  more  in  the  open  air;  and,  wet  and  disa^jreeable  as  it  was, 
it  was  preferable  to  the  unwholesome  odour  of  the  Jew's  abode. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  WJEARY  SEARCH. — CHARLES  HARGRAVE's  NON   SUCCESS.  THE  PIOUS 

GROCER. — MIGHT  AND  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Or  all  the  spirit-depressing,  wearing-down,  heart-breaking  things  in 
the  world,  turning  out  some  morning  in  London,  with  a  dim  notion  of 
seeking  something  to  do,  and  not  knowing  where  to  go  to  get  it,  is  the 
worst  surely,  and  jjtor  Charles  Hargrave  found  it  so  indeed,  notwith- 
standing he  was  borne  up  under  repulse  and  rebuff  by  a  feeling  that 
what  he  was  attempting  to  do  was  for  Harriet's  sake  more  than  for  his 
own.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  the  thought  of  the  delightful  scene 
i»  the  arbour  was  ever  present  in  his  imagination,  more  than  once'' 


during  that  day,  he  must  have  sunk  under  the  disappointments  thkt 
awaited  him. 

First  and  foremost  he  strove  to  obtain  a  glance  at  the  morning  paper, 
in  hopes  that  some  tempting  advertisement  would  meet  his  eye,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  appearance,  there  were  many  that  professed  to  require 
persons  to  fill  situations,  and  one  of  which  he  would  have  been  ex 
tremely  glad  to  do  the  duties  of.  But  then  there  was  always  some 
drawback :  either  no  personal  application  would  be  attended  to,  or 
security  was  required,  or  the  party  applying  must  have  filled  a  similar 
situation,  or,  in  fact,  there  was  some  damning  disqualification  for  poor 
Charles  in  every  one  of  them  except  three. 

Two  of  those  placea  no  bar  upon  personal  applications,  and  that  was 
something.  The  third  insisted  upon  all  letters,  post  paid,  being  ad- 
dressed to  A.B.,  at  a  news-agent's  in  the  city. 

"  Well,"  thought  Charles,  "  now  for  my  venture,"  so  he  first  pur- 
chased a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  and,  by  the  good  nature  of  the  stationer, 
got  the  temporary  use  of  pen  and  ink,  with  which  he  wrote  an  epistle, 
formally  applying  for  the  situation,  which  was  that  of  junior  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  house,  with  a  very  limited  salary  for  the  first  two  years. 
"  But  then,"  thought  Charles,  "  I  can  put  up  with  a  very  limited 
salary.  The  great  evil  at  present  pressing  on  me  is,  that  I  have  no 
salary  at  all." 

With,  therefore,  some  shadow  of  hope  he  went  to  leave  his  letter, 
when  a  man,  with  a  very  red  face  and  a  loud  voice,  cried, — 

«'  What !  another  A.  B.— eh  ?    Are  you  an  A.  B.  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Charles  ;  "  has  there  been  any  one  else?" 

"  Any  one  else  ?  Good  God  !  There's  been  ^very  one  else  ;  why,  I 
declare  I  have  had  half  the  town  here.  Look  —  look  here,  Mr.  A  B., 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  eh  ?" 

"  Why — why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  remarked  Charles,  "  that  that 
huge  basket  full  of  letters  has  resulted  from  the  advertisement  ?" 

"  Yes  I  do,  though.  And  we  shall  have  a  new  batch  every  post  de- 
livery, I  expect  till  to  morrow  night.  They  came  in  about  thirties 
and  fifties  at  a  time.  You  can  leave  your's  if  you  like.  It's  all  one  to 
me,  thank  God." 

Charles  with  a  desponding  heart  did  leave  it,  and  then  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  one  of  the  other  advertisers,  whose  announcement  ran  as 

follows  : — 

Wanted. — A  clever  active  young  man,  to  keep  a  set  of  books  in  a 
wholesale  warehouse.  He  must  make  himself  useful,  and  not  object  to 
long  hours.    The  highest  references  will  be  required.    Salary  moderate. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Minchin,  Abchurch  lane,  City. 

"  It's  lucky  I'm  in  the  City,"  said  Charles,  and  away  he  went  to  Ab- 
church-lane,  where,  after  some  search,  he  saw  on  a  door-post,  the  words 

Minchin  and  Co.,  Button  Manufacturers."  "  Button,"  thought 
Charles.  "  Well,  I  may  as  well  sort  up  buttons  and  reckon  up  their 
prices  as  anything  else,"  so  he  walked  up  a  dingy  staircase,  till  he  saw 
on  the  door  the  name  of  Minchin.  He  immediately  knocked,  when  the 
door  opened  by  means  of  a  wire  communication  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  he  found  himself  before  a  set  of  desk  railings,  in  a  low 
dingy  apartment,  where  two  persons  were  writing.  The  room  was  so 
dark  that  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  several  people  just  within  the  door, 
until  he  had  trodden  on  some  of  their  toes,  and  been  saluted  by  a  hearty 
curse  or  two. 

"  Is  Mr.  Minchin  within  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  What's  your  business?"  said  a  man  with  a  pen  in  his  mouth, 
"  I  came  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement." 
"Oh,  you  must  wait." 

And  Charles  did  wait  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  wlien  another 
door  opened,  and  a  little  fussy  man  came  cut  of  an  inner  apart- 
ment, with  his  hands  full  of  papers,  and  talking  so  fast  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  were  doing  so  for  a  wager,  and  was  quite  determined  to 
win  it. 

'What,  what — what's  all  this?"  he  cried.  "  People  waiting— good 
God,  what  for?  Here  I  am,  pestered  morning,  noon,  and  night,  by 
people  of  some  sort  and  all  sorts.  Never  was  a  man  so  thoroughly  tor- 
mented. Now,  Mr.  Davies,  have  you  copied  those  letters?  I'm  in  a 
great  hurry — a  very  great — God  bless  my  soul,  what's  o'clock,  eh? 
Half  the  morning  is  gone  already,  and  here  I  am — here  I  am,  actually." 

As  this  statement  was  not  to  be  controverted,  since  there  he  was 
actually,  the  little  fussy  button-maker,  nobody  said  anything,  and  he 
trotted  about  the  ollice  like  a  large  magpie  for  some  minutes. 

'  Hit  or  miss,"  thought  Charles,  "  if  I  am  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  buttons,  now's  the  time,"  and  raising  his  voice,  he  said, — 

Sir,  I  have  come  to  offer  myself  to  your  notice  as  a  candidate  for 
the  situation  you  advertised  this  morning." 

"  And  1  —  and — I — I — I — I — "  cried  half  a  dozen  others. 
"  Si — lence,"  roared  IVb:.  Minchin,  and  addressing  Charles,  he  said, — 
<'  Now  sir,  just  answer  rje  one  question." 


(  To  69  continued  in  our  next.) 
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RAVENSWORTH ; 

OR,  THE  SOLDIERS  DAUGHTER. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 


she 


I  could  not,  dare  Dot  do  so,"  exclaimed  Ravensworth.  "  He  has 
no  power  over  me  to  refuse  ;  but  by  that  means  her  ladyship  would  gam 
her  ends.  Had  you  allowed  me,  Florence,  to  have  introduced  you  to 
him  when  first  we  were  acquainted,  all  would  have  been  weU.  Lady 
Arnold  would  never  have  gained  the  influence  she  has  over  hira,  and 
he  would  have  gladly  received  you  as  his  niece.  But  I  dare  not  men- 
tion you  till  her  ladyship's  influence  is  weakened,  and  to  weaken  it  he 
must  leave  Woodlands,  and,  of  course,  I  must  accompany  him.  We 
have  long  had  an  invitation  to  visit  a  friend  of  his  giace  in  Scotland, 
and  a  month  hack  he  wished  to  proceed  thither,  but  I  made  some  ex- 
cuse, and  it  was  put  off  for  a  time.  It  is  to  Scotland  that  I  wish  to 
I  persuade  him  to  go,  if  I  c^n  obtain  your  consent  to  become  mine  by  a 
clandestine  marriage,  before  we  start." 

.<  Never— never  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  There  has  been  enough  of  clan- 
destine proceedings  between  us,  without  going  any  further." 
■  "  Florence !"  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  reproachfully,  "  you  have 
never  had  cause  to  repent  our  private  meetings,  nor  shall  you,  for  they 
are  over  now.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  inform  my  uncle  of  all  that 
has  passed  between  us,  and  if  I  obtain  his  consent  to  our  union,  may  I 
then  hope  to  call  this  dear  band  mine  ?"  and  he  threw  himself  at  her 
feet  as  he  spoke. 

'«  You  would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  speak  to  his  grace  just  now 
Bald,  In  a  to.ie  of  alarm. 

'<  I  will  do  so,  Florence,"  returned  Ravensworth,  "  unless  you  consent 
to  become  mine  in  the  manner  1  have  proposed.  I  will  not,  cannot 
leave  you  wholly  dependant  on  Lady  Arnold  for  protection,  without  one 
natural  tie  in  the  world.  I  shall  be  happier  to  know  that,  if  anything 
should  happen,  that  Lady  Arnold  should  withdraw  her  protection  from 
you  through  any  of  her  caprices,  you  will  have  one  to  whom  you  can  look 
to  as  a  protector — a  husband,  dearest." 

"  And  it  would  make  me  miserable,"  said  the  blushuig  girl,  if  I 
was  the  cause  of  that  husband  losing  the  friendship  of  one  who  has  ever 
acted  as  a  father  towards  him." 

The  marquis  was  about  to  interrupt  her,  ^ 
I  wiU  hear  no  more  while  you  remain  in  that  posture,  Frederick, 
she  contbiued,  as  she  placed  her  hand  over  the  mustachioed  lip  of  her 

Frederick  ardently  kissed  the  fair  barrier,  and  then  rose  to  his  feet, 
-and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"  I  shall  not  lose  the  friendship  of  the  duke,"  he  exclaimed.  After 
a  short  absence  from  the  wily  Lady  Arnold,  he  will  be  the  same  as 
usual ;  and  then  I  feel  confident  of  not  only  his  forgiveness,  but  ap- 
proval. My  Florence,  why  that  averted  lace?"  he  continued;  "why 
thU  hesitation?  If  vou  could  see  what  is  passing  at  my  heart  at  this 
moment,  you  would  see  no  cause  for  hesitation ;  for  you  shall  be  happy, 
dearest— happy  as  wealth,  rank,  and  the  unceasing  devotions  of  a  hus- 
band who  will  worship  you,  can  render  you." 

"  But  why  not  wait  until  your  return  from  Scotland?  You  say  you 
feel  certain  of  your  uncle's  consent,''  murmured  the  agitated  girl. 
Ravensworth  shook  his  head,  as  he  said, — 
Hr.ve  I  not  told  you  the  reason?  Have  I  not  said  it  is  because  I 
cannot  leave  you  solely  dependant  on  her  ladyship  ?  The  time  we  are 
parted  will  pass  so  quickly  to  both  of  us.  I  will  write  to  you  every 
day  ;  and  you,  iweetest,  should  you  have  much  heavy  time  on  your 
hands,  can  spend  it  in  writing— can  send  me  an  account  of  everything 
that  happens  to  you— of  nearly  every  thought;  for  I  know  my  Florence 
will  have  no  secret  thoughts  from  her  husband." 

Florence  buried  her  lace  in  the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  on  which  she  was 
•eated,  for  some  moments ;  and  Frederick,  perceiving  her  indecision, 
again  sunk  at  her  feet;  nor  did  he  again  rise  till  he  had  wrung  from 
her  a  slow  and  reluctant  consent  to  become  his  ia  two  days'  time. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  transports  of  the  marquis. 
"  Oh,  Frederick  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  your  uncle  should  not  forgive 
you,  and  even  if  he  should,  will  not  the  worid  spurn  me— blame  jou— 
for  raising  .%o  lowly  a  being  as  myself  to  your  own  exalted  station  ?  and 
even  you,  Ravensworth,  might  be  tempted  to  reproach  me  for  yielding 
■0  easy  a  consent  to  what  you  may  some  day  consider  your  disgrace." 

"  Reproach  you,  Florence !"  he  exclaimed,  passionately.  "  I  have 
many  faults,  my  dear  one,  but  heartlessness  is  not  amidst  the  number ; 
and  1  must  be  the  most  heartless  scoundrel  in  existence,  were  I  to  re- 
proac-i  you  for  making  me  the  happiest  of  mankind.  Nor  will  the 
world  spurn  you  or  blame  me.  Think  not  so  meanly  of  the  world. 
'  '<u  must  not  take  Lady  Arnold  for  a  specimen  of  the  generality  of 
r.fcind  or  womankind  either,  for  she  is  not,  let  churls  say  what  they 


will.  The  world  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  one,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  many,  very  many,  of  its  inhabitants.  The  world  will  pay  you 
that  homage,  ray  love,  that  is  ever  paid  to  worth  and  beauty,  such  as 
thine,  nor  will  it  blame  me.  A  monarch  on  his  throne  might  envy  the 
possessor  of  this  fairy  like  hand.  My  dearest,"  he  continued,  as  he 
kissed  away  the  tears  that  still  trembled  on  her  fringed  lashes,  "  I 
must  have  no  tears.  Believe  me,  my  dear  one,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
for  them.    Smile,  sweetest,  smile  ;  thou  wert  not  formed  for  tears." 

Florence  did  smile  ;  she  couid  not  resist  smiling  on  her  noble,  enthu  - 
siastic lover.  He  hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen,  and  in  a  short  time  his 
passionate  eloquence,  his  flowery,  enthusiastic  desciiijtion  of  their  future 
life,  caused  the  dimpled  smile  of  happineis  to  play  around  her  lips  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  ;  and  when  she  retired  for  tlie  m'ght,  it 
was  with  a  heart  as  light  and  sanguine  as  his  own. 

It  was  now  Thursday;  she  had  promised  to  meet  him  at  six  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  they  were  then  to  proceed  to  a  village  ten  miles 
off,  as  the  clergyman  of  that  parish  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  to  whom  Ravensworth  could  entrust  his  secret. 

Florence,  the  day  preceding  the  one  that  was  to  decide  her  fate,  was 
in  a  state  of  agitation  truly  pitiful ;  she  was  even  so  pale  that  Lady 
Arnold  noticed  it.  She  was  forced  to  complain  of  indisposition  to  ex- 
cuse her  non-attendanc-i,  as  she  felt  it  was  impossible  to  go  through  her 
usual  duties.  Sleep  visited  not  her  eyes  that  night,  and  when  she 
arose  in  the  morning,  she  was  pale  and  spiritless.  Had  it  not  have 
been  for  Janette,  who  was  in  ecstacies  at  the  brilliant  future  her  beau- 
tiful and  much-loved  companion  would  look  forward  to,  it  is  a  doubt  if 
Florence  would  have  been  married  at  all  that  day.  She  dressed  her, 
and  when  she  had  done  that,  nearly  carried  her  down  stairs  into  the 
wUderness,  where  Ravensworth  had  long  been  impatiently  waiting. 
He  instantly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  robe  of  his  agitated  bride, 
who  clung  to  a  tree  for  support;  he  sprang  forward,  but  recoiled  when 
he  had  reached  her,  and  looked  in  her  face  for  a  few  moments  in  si- 
lence. ,  .  , 

"  How  is  this,  Florence?"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  as  he  again  ap- 
proached her;  "  why  so  pale,  so  agitated?  is  it  possible  you  repent  the 
promise  you  have  made  me  ?  Speak,  my  poor  girl.  If  it  is  so,  I  will 
release  you  from  it- yes,  Florence,  I  will  give  you  up,  and  with  you 
all  that  makes  life  desirable  ;  but  I  will,  and  can  do  so,  rather  than  see 
you  so  pale,  so  sad,  and,  I  must  say,  so  despairing." 

Florence  passed  both  her  arms  round  his  neck,  as  he  bent  low  m  his 
deep  anxiety  towards  her.  ,       ,  ^  ^^ 

"  How  soon  do  you  suspect  me  !"  she  murmured  ;  I  was  not  well 
yesterday,  and  the  agitation  it  is  very  natural  I  should  feel,  pales  ray 
cheek,  not  repentance."  .      ^  • 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  cried,  clasping  her  to  his  heart,  forgive  me, 
dearest !  when  our  all  of  happiness  is  at  stake,  it  makes  us  doubly  fear- 
ful ■  but  the  carriage  waits  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  I  fear  it  may 
attract  the  attention  of  some  passer-by.    Shall  I  conduct  you  to  it?  ' 

Florence  placed  her  arm  within  his  ;  they  left  the  wilderness,  and  in 
a  few  minute,  reached  the  carriage.  He  handed  his  fair  intended  m, 
and  taking  his  seat,  and  then  giving  the  signal  to  the  postillions,  they 

started  qV(  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  the  village  of  M  . 

On  their  journey,  Frederick  used  all  his  most  winning  eloquence  to 
tranquiUise  the  ieais  and  bring  back  the  roses  to  the  cheeks  of  his  beau- 
tiful companion  ;  nor  were  his  efforts  unattended  with  success. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  church,  they  found  the  minister  waiting  for 
them  at  the  gate.  After  warmly  shaking  hands  with  the  marquis,  and 
respectfully  turning  to  Florence,  he  led  the  way  to  the  interior. 

Everything  was  prepared  for  their  reception  ;  the  clerk,  and  a  brother 
of  the  Rev  Mr.  Meeking,  who  was  to  act  as  father  onthe  occasion,  were 
arrived  After  a  little  conversation  with  his  lordship  in  the  vestry, 
the  rev.  gentleman  arrayed  himself  in  his  gown;  the  parties  were 
placed  at  the  altar ;  the  ceren.ony  commenced,  and  in  a  short  time  con- 
cluded. The  golden  pledge  of  wedded  love  glittered  on  he  fair  finger 
of  the  young  bride,  and  the  minister  saluted  her  as  the  Marchioness  of 

''TdeeTwush  rose  to  the  very  brows  of  Florence,  and  her  heart  beat 
aukkly  and  proudly  as  the  high  and  noble- sounding  title  met  her  ears 
^  Shore  eUd  the^ongratulations  of  the  few  that  had  witnessed  her 
union  with  one  of  England's  greatest  nobles,  though  timidly,  with  a 
grace  that  won  her  the  good  wislics  of  all  present. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  vestry  was  over,  the  young  Eiar- 
chioness  again  entered  the  carriage.  ,.      ,   .  „  *i 

''  What  think  you  of  my  bride,  Meeking  ?"  asked  Ravensworth. 
after  handing  her  into  the  carriage,  he  returned  to  shake  hands  with 

the  minister.  ,  ,.    ^  j 

"  If  her  mind  equals  her  person,  you  are  a  happy  man,  returned  the 

'^^^'"wish  me  joy,  then,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  a  bright  smile 
of  animation  ;  "  for  her  mind  far  excels  her  person— in  person  she  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  in  mind,  an  angel !" 
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He  agam  shook  the  haud  of  the  minister,  and  in  a^i^^iiiei^rw^ 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  fair  wife,  and  the  horses  were  galloping  as 
rap-.dly  to.vards  Woodlands  as  they  had  left  it,  where  they  arrived  before 
the  absence  of  either  was  noticed. 

The  second  day  after  their  marriage,  Ravensworth  gained  the  con- 
sent of  his  uncle  to  accompany  him  to  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  weel- 
rather  agamst  the  inclination  of  his  grace;  but  he  had  been  m  the  habit 
of  seldom  havmg  any  will  but  that  of  his  nephew's,  that  he  hardlv 
knew  how  to  assume  one  now;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  mar- 
quis himself  lingered.    Day  after  day  did  he  manage  to  delay  their 

TZTr<v''V'^^\''-''        '^'^"^^  forced  to  bid 

adieu  to  Woodlands,  after  making  Florence  promise  a  thousand  times 
that  .he  would  write  to  him  every  day,  tell  him  if  Lady  Arnold  be- 
haved unkind  to  her ;  if  she  did,  nothing  should  prevent  him  from  re- 
turning  directly  and  claiming  her  as  his  wife;  and  when  she  returned 
to  London,  she  was  to  be  sure  and  not  leave  the  house  unless  accom- 
panied by  Jeannette,  as  she  was  likely  to  be  insulted. 

Florence  promised  to  obey  his  every  wish,  and  he  at  length  tore  him- 
self away  from  her.  A  few  days  after  his  departure.  Lady  Arnold,  mad- 
dened with  disappointment,  was  on  her  way  to  London. 

How  different  were  the  feelings  of  our  heroine  when  she  again  took 
possession  of  h^r  apartment  adjoining  her  ladyship's  dressing-room 
The  days  passed  lightly  and  cheerfully,  for  nearly  every  one  brought  a 
better  from  her  noble  husband.  They  were  sent  under  cover  to  the 
faithful  Jeannette. 

Three  months  passed  away  rapidly,  and  she  was  now  looking  forward 
with  pleasurable  anxiety  for  his  return,  as  his  letters  had  given  her  some 
hints  of  It,  though  he  had  not  spoken  with  certainty. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  time  before  stated,  she  was  sitting  alone  and 
for  about  the  hundredth  time,  reading  the  last  letter  she  had  received 
-  from  him,  when  she  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  her  door,  and  before  the 
words  "  come  in"  had  passed  her  lips,  it  was  opened,  and  a  man  en- 
tered the  apartment. 

He  was  enveloped  in  an  immense  cloak  ;  a  slouched  hat  covered  the 
upper  part  of  his  f^ce.  He  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  room.  Florence  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  as  she 
started  from  her  seat.  ' 

"  Florence,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  not  know  me  ?"  at  the  same  time 
he  threw  olf  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  revealed  the  warlike  eyes  and  win- 
ning smile  of  the  Marquis  of  Ravensworth. 

She  attempted  to  reach  him,  but  would  have  fallen  ere  she  had  done 
80,  liad  he  not,  springing  forward,  caught  her  in  his  arms.  *' 

"  My  love  !  my  life !  my  soul's  treasure!"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  impas- 
sioned  tone,  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  imprinted  a  thousand 
kisses  on  her  pale  face.  "  Do  I  indeed  again  behold  you  ?  0h  the 
happiness  of  this  moment  amply  repays  me  for  all  the  anxiety  I  have 
suffered  since  last  we  met.  Speak  to  me,  my  Florence— speak  to  me 
dearest.  Let  me  hear  the  sound  of  that  voice  that  has  long  rung  like  the 
sweetest  melody  in  my  ears." 

"  Frederick,  my  dear  Frederick!"  whispered  the  agitated  giri,  "  this 
happiness  is  so  great,  so  unexpected,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  bid 
you  welcome." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  words  to  convince  me  of  it,"  returned  her  hus- 
band, "  for  I  feel  that  I  am  welcome,  and  1  think  I  shall  be  doubly  so 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  uncle  knows  and  approves  of  oar  marriage  "  ' 
"  Is  It  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Florence,  with  a  start  of  joyful  surprise 
He  knew  it  a  week  before  we  left  Scotland,"  said  the  marquis.  "  I 
fr)and  an  opportunity,  and  revealed  it  toliim.  He  at  first  was  offended 
at,  what  he  termed,  my  want  of  confidence  in  him :  but  I  soon  coaxed 
urn  into  good  humour  again,  and  when  I  drew  your  portrait,  sweetest 
he  not  only  forgave,  but  approved  of  what  I  had  done." 

"  The  portrait,  I  fear,  was  overwrought,"  returned  Florence,  shakins 
het  head.    "  Coloured  by  the  deep  love  you  bear  me,  my  Frederick  " 

"  Not  at  all,  dearest,"  he  cried.    "  I  endeavoured  to  draw  it  like  you 
but  was  unsuccessful,  for  the  painting  falls  far  short  of  the  original." 

For  a  moment  his  lordship  paused,  and  looked  tenderiyin  the  face  of 
his  young  wife. 

"  You  are  not  altered  much,  my  own  Florence,"  he  resumed  as  he 
parted  the  sunny  ringlets  from  off  her  fair  brow.  "  You  are  as'  beau- 
tiful as  ever." 

"  Flatterer,"  slie  cried,  blushing  and  smiling,  "  you  are  not  much  al- 
tered. A  flatterer  you  was  when  you  left  me,  and  one  you  have 
returned."  ' 

"  I  could  not  flatter  you,  my  love,"  he  r-turned,  "  for  I  could  not 
mention  one  charm  you  are  not  the  possessor  of." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  she  exclaimed,  laugh irig,  and  breaking  away 
from  lam.  Do  come  and  sit  down,"  she  added,  as  she  seated  herself 
been  aw^^'-  "  ''"'^  ^"  you  have 

oJ^ZTT''  ^^"'"^  l^'^noelf  at  the  side  of  the  now  happy  Florence, 
pnd  mutual  UKimnes  now  passed  between  thorn. 
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He  told  her  the  duke  had  entirely  got  over  his  predilection  in  favour 
01  Lady  Arnold,  which  was  never  so  strong  as  his  nephew  had  imagined 
To  Florence  s  inquiry  of  how  long  they  had  been  in  London,  he  replied 
about  an  hour.  He  had  never  entered  Montaubin  House  at  all,  so  im 
patient  was  he  to  again  see  his  fair  bride. 

He  had  never  studied  whether  her  ladyship  was  at  home ;  but,  hear- 
ing she  was  not,  he  concealed  his  person  as  much  as  possible  in  his  tra- 
velling dress,  to  prevent  the  servants  from  recognising  him,  as  he 
wished  Florence  to  remain  at  her  present  home  for  one  night  longer,  as 
their  house  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  to-night. 

"  Then,  to-morrow,  sweet  marchioness,"  he  continued,  gaily.  "  and  for 
ever  after,  your  husband's  home  and  friends,  will  be  yours  " 

Florence  fondly  kissed  his  glowing  cheek,  and  was  about  replying 
when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  Lady  Arnold  entered.  ' 

Had  her  ladyship  trodden  on  an  adder  she  could  not  have  recoiled 
To  he?  vfew  ^^'^     the  sight  that  presented  itself 

Ravensworth  started  from  his  seat.  To  speak  the  truth,  he  had 
looked  wiser  many  times  than  he  did  at  present.  Her  ladyship  was  the 
first  to  break  the  embarrassing  silence. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Ravensworth !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  in  which 
rage  and  surprise  struggled  for  the  mastery. 

"  The  same,  my  lady,"  he  replied,  bowing.  "  My  return  is  somewhat 
quite  well  "'  ^^^"^       pleasure  of  seeing  your  ladyship 

"  Charming,  I  thank  you,"  she  returned,  trying  to  speak  in  as  un- 
concerned a  tone  as  himself;  "  but  your  lordship  has  taken  me  by  sur- 
prise ;  I  was  not  aware  you  were  acquainted  with  any  of  my  domestics 
Nor  am  I,  to  my  knowledge,"  he  coolly  replied. 
"  Florence,  leave  the  room,"  cried  her  ladyship,  unable  longer  to 
conceal  her  passion,  . 

Florence,  who  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  obeying  the  haughty 
lady,  rose  from  the  sofa  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so. 

"  No,  no,  remain  where  you  are,  Florence,"  exclaimed  Ravensworth 
as  he  re-seated  her  on  the  sofa.  ' 

"  You  presume,  my  lord,"  cried  Lady  Arnold,  passionately;  "  bv  ^ 
what  right  do  you  interfere  with  my  servants  V 

"  None  ;  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  any  of  your  servants  » 
?  ^f^quis,  "  but  this  lady,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  his  trembling  wife  as  he  spoke,  "  I  have  a  right— a  right  that 
makes  me  the  most  Jiappy,  the  most  blest  of  mankind.  I  interfere  with 
her.  Lady  Arnold,  by  the  tacred  right  of  husband." 
is  iii^e"sf'^"'^ '  "  ^^^"^^^^  ladyship  ;  "  surely— surely,  your  lordship 
"  Heaven  forbid  it  should  be  a  jest,"  exclaimed  Frederick,  casting 
his  arm  around  the  form  of  the  terrified  Florence ;  "  this  lady  has  been 
my  wife  some  time ;  she  was  so  before  she  left  Woodlands.  Our  mar- 
riage was  a  clandestine  one,  if  is  tme,  but  not  less  binding  or  sacred  on 
that  account."  .. 

T  '1      "V"^  "^"^"^^  •  ungrateful  viper  !"  exclaimed  the  maddened  ' 
i^ady  Arnold,  making  a  spring  towards  Florence.  i 
"  Back,  madam  !"  interrupted  the  marquis;  "your  ladyship  stran'^elv 
forgets  yourself  to  accuse  my  wife  of  deceit  or  ingratitude  ;  she  owes 
you  neither  gratitude  or  confidence  ;  had  you  acted  as  a  friend  instead 
of  a  severe  mistress,  then  our  marriage  would  have  been  public  instead 
of  private  ;   and,  remember.  Lady  Arnold,  when  you  again  speak  to  or 
of  her  ladyship,  it  will  bo  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  Marchioness  ' 
of  Ravensworth."  , 

"  Leave  my  house  and  take  the  woman  you  call  vi/b'  Wifli  yhn  " 
she  exclaimed,  hoarse  with  rage.  .  .    ■  ' 

"  Now,  by  my  soul !  do  I  wish  you  were  a  man,"  exclaimed  Ravens- 
worth, reddening,  "  dearly  should  you  rue  that  last  speech  of  yours  ■  as 
xt  is,  I  must  think  of  it  as  I  do  of  the  utterer,  with  contempt." 

He  then  raised  his  nearly  fainting  wife  in  his  arms  and  left  the  room  • 
many  of  the  servants  of  his  lordship's  household  were  busily  enga-^ed 
in  the  hall  of  Montaubiii-house,  about  the  packages  from  Scotland,  when 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  return  of  the  marquis.  Great ' 
was  the  surprise  they  all  felt  when  they  saw  him  enter  with  a  female 
closely  veiled,  leaning  on  his  arm.  ' 

He  made  inquiries  concerning  his  uncle,  and  finding  he  ha*  retired 
for  he  night,  he,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  evident  surprise, 
led  Ills  trembling,  blushing  charge  towards  his  own  apartment 

Scandal  was  busy  amongst  the  duke's  domestics  that  night  but 
directly  after  breakfast,  next  morning,  scandal  west  down,  and  astonish' 
raent  rose  m  proportion  ;  for,  his  grace,  after  giving  orders  for  his  whole 
household  to  collect  in  the  great  hall,  entered,  leading  the  beautiful 
blushing,  h:.pi)y  Florence,  whom  he  introduced  as  the  Marchioness  of 
Ravensworth,  and  rheir  future  ipistiess ;  for  it  had  been  agreed  that 
Ravensworth  was  still  to  resfde  at  Montaubin-house,  and  Florence  was 
to  be  its  niistress.  )  : 

Soon  was  It  spresij  flipi^jjli  tbo  fJ»slitonable  circlps  tTii^t  |bfl  »far(^ufa 
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01  Rarensworth  was  married,  though  to  whom  or  what  no  one  could  f  oi  m  ( 
the  least  idea,  though  it  was  shrewdly  guessed  it  was  a  woman  ;  but  j 
what  sort  of  a  one  that  was  impossible  to  say.  Lady  Arnold  had  { 
thought  it  much  the  wisest  plan  to  keep  a  still  tongue. 

At  length  a  drawing-rsom  was  held,  when  it  was  surmised  the  sew 
marchioness  would  be  introduced  at  court ;  nor  were  they  disappointed, 
for  she  certainly  made  her  appearance,  attended  by  the  Lady  Sedley,  a 
distant  relation  of  the  duke's.  In  the  evening  her  ladyship  gave  a 
splendid  ball  for  the  purpose  of  more  luUy  introducing  the  young 
marchioness  to  the  world. 

That  night  three  hundred  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  of  England  were 
assembled  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  late  lowly  dependant.  Every  one 
was  anxiously. awaiting  her  arrival;  for  Ravensworth,  who  was  proud 
of  his  yocng  wife  to  idolatry,  purposely  retarded  their  departure,  that 
most  of  the  company  should  arrive  before  them  ;  nor  was  Florence  in 
any  more  ha.>te  than  himself,  as  she  dreaded  encountering  so  many  e}'es 
as  she  lelt  would  be  fixed  upon  her.  The  marquis  did  and  said  all  he 
could  to  reass'ire  her,  and  at  length  they  started.  Every  eye  was 
turned  towards  ':he  door  as  the  groom  of  the  chambers  appeared  and 
announced  the  Karquis  and  Marchioness  of  Ravensworth.  A  murmur 
of  applause  ran  th.-ough  the  room  as  his  lordship  appeared  leading  his 
beautiful  wife. 

Never  had  Flarevce  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  did  this  night ; 
she  was  attired  in  a  rich  dress  of  white  satin,  a  tiara  of  diamonds  con- 
fined her  golden  hair  from  off  her  brow,  and  allowed  it  to  fall  in  nature's 
own  ringlets,  over  a  neck  and  shoulders  fair  and  smooth  as  polished 
ivory ;  a  necklace,  earrings,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  costly  jewels  as  j 
those  that  composed  her  tiara,  completed  her  dress,  and,  if  it  did  not  j 
add  to  her  beauty,  it  certainly  did  not  lessen  it ;  every  heart  acknow-  | 
ledged  that  the  fair  marchioness  was  worthy  of  the  noble  looking  being  j 
who  held  her  band  in  his.    For  a  minute  or  two  after  she  had  entered 
the  room,  Florence  could  not  gain  courage  to  raise  her  eyes,  but  a  con-  i 
temptuous  remark  from  a  lady  near  her,  caused  her  instantly  to  look  1 
up,  for,  in  the  speaker's  voice,  she  recognized  Lady  Arnold,  who  had  j 
the  audacity  to  present  herself  at  Lady  Sedley's,  and  by  some  means  i 
gain  admittance.  | 

A  m.eaning  smile  parted  the  ruby  lips  of  the  marchioness  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  looked  in  her  husband's  face,  whose  bright  eyes  sparkled 
with  exultation  as  he  noticed  the  eiTect  of  Lady  Arnold's  words,  for 
Florence  went  through  her  introduction  with  much  more  firmness  than 
■he  would  have  done  had  she  not  heard  them.  If  there  was  not  that 
courtly  polish  about  her  which  belonged  to  most  of  the  company,  a 
peculiar  grace  and  irresistible  fascination  hung  about  all  she  said  and 
did,  that  amply  made  up  the  deficiency. 

Many  that  came  that  night  merely  to  sneer  and  laugh  at  the 
marquis  for  marrying  no  one  knew  who,  went  away  applauding  and 
envying  him.  Lady  Arnold,  stung  with  rage  and  disappointment,  mentally 
wished  them  every  bitter  and  evil  wish  ;  but  it  is  an  old  saying,  "  the 
prayers  of  the  wicked  prevailed  not,"  and  with  her  ladyship  it  proved  a 
true  one,  for  the  Marquis  of  Ravensworth  found  his  fair  wife  lived  long 
and  happily — more  happiness  fell  to  their  share  than  is  the  common  lot 
of  mortals. 

A  few  months  ^fter  Florence's  introduction  in  the  world,  Lady  Arnold 
put  Woodlands  up  for  sale,  and  the  marquis,  through  the  means  of  an 
agent,  became  its  purchaser,  and,  in  a  short  time,  his  first  child  was 
born  there. 

Jeannette,  the  faithful,  humble  friend  of  the  marchioness,  became  the 
wife  of  his  lordship's  groom,  and  was  presented  on  their  wedding-day 
with  a  handsome  and  well  stocked  farm  on  the  Woodlands  estate. 

Lady  Arnold  never  married  again ;  she  yet  hoped  to  see  the  time 
when  the  marquis  would  be  sorry  he  slighted  the  overtures  .she  had 
made  him,  but  that  time  never  arrived,  for  Ravensworth  never  once  in 
hit  brilliant  career,  regretted  wedding  the  Soldier's  Daughter. 

H.  E.  M. 


Taste.— A  cultivated  taste,  increase.^  sensibility  to  all  tlie  tender  and 
amiable  passions ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce 
emotions.  The  elevated  sentiments  and  glorious  examples,  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history,  present  to  view,  naturally  tend  to  excite  ' 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  independence  ;  a  love  of  glory,  a  contempt  of  I 
external  fortune,  and  an  admiration  of  v/batever  is  truly  illustrious  and 
great.  j 

Filia;-  Piety.— Of  the  virtues  which  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  ! 
practice  of  a  young  man,  the  loveliest,  perhaps,  is  Jllial pielif.  It  is  at 
once  his  ornament,  liis  interest,  his  honour,  and  his  pride.  Good  men 
will  e*teem  it  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  conduct,  and  the  wise  wiil 
»egard  it  as  the  V^st  proof  of  his  virtue  and  prudence.  Tlie  youth 
who  is  obeflicDt  to  his  parent.s,  will  always  gain  credit  for  goodness  of  i 


THE  TWINS  ; 

OR,  THE  UNFORTUNATE  BROTHERS. 

It  was  early  one  morning  that  a  violent  ringing  came  to  the  gate  of 
Sir  William  Martello  ;  and  it  was  with  an  angry  flush  on  his  brow  that 
the  porter  unbarred  the  gate  to  ascertain  who  was  the  disturber  of  the 
family's  repose,  and  his  own  in  particular. 

"  I  wonder  who  has  the  audacity  to  make  this  hideous  noise  so 
early  ?  And  but  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  repeated,  the  gate  should  not 
be  unbarred.  But  Sir  William  would  be  desperately  angry  if  he  heard 
the  bell  ring  a  second  time." 

Thus  grumbling  and  apologising  to  himself  for  being  engaged  in 
executing  his  duty,  much  against  his  own  inclination,  he  at  length 
opened  the  gate. 

"  V/ho  the  devil  could  it  be?  Where  is  he ?"  exclaimed  the  angry 
porter,  as  he  locked  around  on  all  sides  for  some  one  whom  he  ima- 
gined must  have  rung  the  bell. 

"  Nobody  here  ?  well,  if  I  knew  who  it  was,  I  would  give  a  shilling 
to  have  them  pumped  upon.  Well,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  terri- 
ble audacity  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood  to  ring  Sir  William 
Martello's  bell  without  waiting — it's  really  dreadful  I" 

As  he  said  this,  he  dropped  the  bag  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
then  he  exclaimed, — 

■' Lor  bless  Aie,  here's  a  basket,  and  directed,  too,  to  Sir  William! 
God  bless  me,  what  a  way  to  do  business  I  I  wonder  why  they  were 
in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  leave  it  thus  ?" 

Thus  apostrophising  first  the  basket,  and  then  the  runaway,  until  he 
carried  it  into  the  hall,  where  he  placed  it  until  Sir  William  came  down 
according  to  custom. 

Sir  William  was  a  handsome  man,  and  one  who,  when  he  pleased, 
could  be  exceedingly  pleasant  and  agreeable,  which  he  was  when  it 
suited  hfe  views  ;  but  this  was  seldom,  and  at  home  he  was  a  tyrant, 
visiting  the  slightest  oflfence  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  he  was  a 
perfect  terror  to  poor  people,  and  this  morning  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
had  greatly  annoyed  him. 

"  Well,  Thomas,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  peevish  voice,  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  earlier  than  usual;  "what  was  the  cause  of  that  infernal 
ring  at  the  g?ite?  I  could  not  sleep  after  that.  I  must  have  the  bell 
unhung  at  night,  or  moved  away  to  some  other  place." 

"  It  was  a  basket  for  you,  Sir  William,"  replied  the  porter,  in  some  fear. 

"  For  me — a  basket ! — what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Here  it  is.  Sir  William,  to  speak  for  itself."  So  saying,  the  porter 
drew  the  basket  out,  and  placed  it  before  him. 

"  Well,  I  can't  imagine  from  whom  it  can  have  come,"  said  the 
baronet ;  "  who  brought  it  ?" 
I  don't  know,  Sir  William." 

"Don't  know!  what  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Sir  William,  in 
anger.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  know  what  kind  of  person 
brought  the  basket  ?" 

"  I  don't,  indeed,  Sir  William,  for  there  was  nobody  there  when  I 
opened  the  gate,  but  merely  the  basket  directed  as  you  now  see  it." 

"  God  bless  me,  how  singular!  bring  it  into  this  room  and  open  it 
for  me." 

The  potter  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  placed  it  on  a  table,  and  then 
cut  the  strings  by  which  it  was  confined.  The  lid  was  next  lifted  off, 
and  then  sorae  linen,  when,  to  the  great  horror  of  Sir  William  Martello, 
and  the  astonisliment  of  the  porter,  two  fine  children  were  discovered. 

"  Why— why— w— what's  the  meaning  of  this,  you  infernal  rogue?" 
exclaimed  Sir  William. 

"I— I— don't  know.  Sir  William,"  stammered  the  porter,  "  I  d— 
didn't  know  what  was  in  it." 

"But  you  ought;  there,  there,  take  it  down  to  the  parish  work- 
house, and  hold  your  peace,  as  you  hope  for  my  favour." 

The  porter,  too  glad  to  escape  from  Sir  William's  presence,  hastily 
did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  posted  off  to  the  overseer  with  the  unlucky 
basket,  and  its  singular  burden. 

He  soon  knocked  the  overseer  up,  and  explained  the  nature  of  his 
errand.  The  overseer,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  viewed  the  twins, 
and  ordered  their  admission  into  the  workhouse. 

#  *■        .       «  * 

About  twelve  years  after  this,  two  youths,  strong  and  hearty,  were 
apprenticed  by  the  parish  to  the  village  schoolmaster  and  tailor  re- 
spectively. They  were  the  same  twins  that  had  been  left  at  the  door  of 
Sir  William  Martello's  mansion. 

They  were  tall,  active,  and  strong  youths,  of  their  age,  and,  in  the 
main,  well-disposed,  but  destined  to  be  restless  and  impatient  of  con- 
trol. Some  time  passed  over  their  heads,  and  they  proceeded  gai'y  in 
their  destined  stations,  save  now  and  then  they  came  under  the  cor. 
reotion  of  two  ignorant  and  brutal  xdmieja. 
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Ere  they  had  served  their  time  out,  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
idle  and  dissolute  of  the  village.  Their  evenings,  when  not  compelled 
to  work,  were  usually  spent  out,  for  there  was  no  home  for  them ;  and 
if  their  masters  wanted  to  leave  home,  they  were  either  compelled  to 
be  confined  to  keep  the  house,  or,  what  was  more  likely,  they  were 
turned  adrift  until  they  returned. 

They  of  course  were  thrown  among  characters  of  all  kinds.  Their 
example  and  conversation,  joined  to  the  ill-usage  of  their  masters,  soon 
caused  both  the  youths  to  resort  to  any  expedient  for  the  purpobe  of 
escaping  from  their  contiol. 

Added  to  this,  the  stipulated  sums  they  were  to  receive  for  length  of 
service  were  never  paid,  and  being  much  straightened  for  money,  they 
were  forced  to  obtain  it  how  they  could. 

Poaching  at  that  time  was  common,  and  often  did  both  these  youths 
spend  a  night  in  committing  depredations  upon  the  property  of  others, 
and  thus  obtained  a  ready  means  of  procuring  money. 

They  were  well  known,  and  often  pointed  out  as  the  most  desperate 
poachers  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  yet  they  had  never  been 
detected  ;  they  were  wary  and  active. 

But  time  passed  on,  and  they  were  at  length  both  taken  on  the 
grounds  of  Sir  William  Martello,  in  the  fact  of  poaching.  There  was 
nothing  found,  however,  about  them;  only  a  hare  had  been  snared,  and 
they  were  in  the  act  of  taking  her. 

The  gamekeeper  seized  them  both,  and,  with  liis  assistants,  secured 
them  both  ;  but,  where  to  take  theui  to,  he  knew  not,  save  to  the  town 
gaol,  which  was  some  miles  oif.  There  was,  indeed,  the  cage,  and  to 
this,  after  some  hasitation,  he  confined  his  prisoners. 

When  left  to  themselves,  these  friendless  brothers  meditated  on  their 
lot ;  they  saw  the  precipice  on  which  they  stood,  and  determined,  if 
they  could  get  over  their  present  mislortune,  they  would  not,  for  the 
future,  tempt  their  fate.  They  would  supplicate  Sh  William,  and  pro- 
mise not  to  offend  again  if  he  Avould  save  them  from  a  prison. 

Full  of  this  hope,  and  more  happy  anticipations  than  those  they  had 
ever  yet  indulged  in,  they  both  awaited  the  approach  of  morning,  be- 
lieving it  would  be  to  them  a  happy  day. 

The  night  gave  indications  of  breaking  up,  for  the  grey  light  that  pre- 
cedes the  early  dawn,  was  just  perceptible  in  the  east,  and  the  cool 
morning  air  lelt  keen,  as  it  came  gently  across  the  dewy  meadows,  but 
laden  with  the  sweet  scents  of  summer. 

The  early  indications  of  the  approach  of  day  were  quickly  followed  by 
others,  that  came  hurrying  on  one  af cer  the  otlier,  each  adding  new 
beauties  as  it  came  to  the  scene. 

The  few  light  clouds  that  hung  over  the  earth  were  being  drawn  up 
by  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays ;  ^pr,  though  they  had  scarcely  passed 
over  the  edge  of  the  distant  horison  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  they 
were  powerful,  and  the  light  vapoury  clouds  that  hovered  about,  were 
BO  slight,  that  they  gradually  disappeared  as  though  by  the  wand  of  an 
enchanter;  not  before,  however,  they  had  illuminated  and  added 
splendour  to  the  opening  scene,  that  was  each  moment  becoming  more 
and  more  interesting. 

The  splendid  and  gorgeous  hues  of  the  rising  sun,  as  its  rays  pierced 
the  fleecy  clouds,  were  never  yet  even  faintly  imitated  by  the  efforts  of 
art  and  genius.  The  scene  was  one  that  would  have  warmed  the  heart 
of  an  hypochondriac,  and  gladness  would  have  found  a  place  in  his  mind. 

The  dew  rose  from  the  meadows  in  gentle  and  curling  wreaths  of 
vapour;  the  morning  sun  slowly  drew  from  the  surface  of  the  brooks 
and  streams  that  aamp  and  moist  air  that  floatsover  them  until  the  sun 
is  high  in  the  heavens.  , 

The  gay  outpouring  of  song  from  the  lark  as  he  mounts  the  heavens, 
and  then  the  many  notes  of  a  variety  of  the  feathered  creation  strike 
upon  the  ear  with  pleasing  melody  ;  not  a  living  thing  but  what  acknow- 
ledges the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful 
Creator  of  the  universe. 

The  prospect  around-was  one  of  beauty  and  contentmant.  The  mea- 
dows were  a  sight  that  it  was  worth  the  trouble  of  making  some  ex- 
ertion to  see,— the  beautiful  and  varied  tints  of  the  graceful  heads  of 
the  waving  grass,  iiitersi)ersed  as  it  was  with  cowslip,  primrose,  and 
buttercup. 

The  corn-fields,  always  a  grateful  sight,  are  now  peculiarly  beautiful ; 
the  graceful,  droo,.ing  head  ;  the  yellow  or  golden  tinge  of  the  ripening 
<  orn  ;  the  occasional  variation  in  the-  moss,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
blue  corn  ilower,  are  objects  that  live  in  remembrance  wheH  once  seen. 

The  day  was  now  fairly  up.  The  fields  were  alive  with  the  busy 
creatures  in  search  of  food  and  that  enjoyment  for  which  they  are  fitted 
by  nature.  The  farmer's  homestead  is  now  a  scene  of  life  and  gaiety. 
No  idle  Boul  is  to  be  seen  there  ;  the  very  cattle  do  not  stand  idle  ;  tlie 
fields  and  lanes  in  his  immediate  vicinity  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
fowls  which  leave  the  roost  at  early  dawn,  and  roam  about  in  search 
of  foo  l. 

Then  there  is  the  pond,  that  favourite  resort  of  ducks  ;  the  place  of 
all  others  that  a  sentimental  gourmond  would  apostrophise,  and  look 


upon  as  an  excellent  and  picturesque  feeding  ground— the  spot  where 
morsels  of  delight  are  duly  nourished  and  reared. 

It  was  late  ere  they  v,ere  released  from  their  uncomfortable  place  of 
confinement,  which  was  lone  and  cold,  while  all  without  was  tempting 
and  delightful.  They  were  thrust  into  a  cart  and  carried,  not  to  Sir 
William  Martello,  as  they  had  anticipatbd,  but  to  a  town  magistrate. 

Tliey  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  Sir  Williani;  but,  no  ;  Sir  William 
would  not  see  them,  and  more,  he  would  press  the  charge  against  them. 
However,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  three  months'  imprijonme^t 
and  hard  labour. 

Utterly  deba&ed  in  their  own  estimation,  and,  as  they  believed,  hfrshly 
used,  they  yet  submitted  without  a  murmur  ;  but  not  without  internal 
feelings  of  anger  and  revenge. 

There  was  no  help  for  them,  and  serve  their  term  of  impvisonment 
they  must,  though  they  endeavoured  to  obtkin  a  commutpdon  by  ap- 
plying to  Sir  William  ;  but  he  refused  to  help  them  in  their  need,  saying, 
that  he  never  interfered  v.'ith  the  course  of  justice  when  poachers  were 
in  the  question. 

Their  term  was  out,  and  they  once  more  returned  to  their  old  abode  ; 
but  they  were  refused  admittance,  upon  the  excuse  tliat  they  were  no 
longer  fit  to  remain  in  the  house  with  those  who  weve  but  a  short  time 
before  their  equals. 

This  was  their  last  resource.  They  had  no  hope,  no  help.  Cast  loose 
upon  the  world  without  money  or  friends,  it  is  nothing  to  be  surprised 
at  that  they  fell  to  their  old  game  of  poaching  for  the  meaus  of  sup- 
porting life. 

It  was  some  time  ere  they  were  again  detected,  for  they  were  more 
caref  ul ;  but  it  was  their  only  means  of  support,  as  they  could  obtain  no 
work  anywhere. 

A  few  months  had  scarcely  passed,  ere  they  were  detected  with  game 
about  them  and  guns  in  their  hands.  The  same  gamekeeper,  with  se- 
veral assistants,  came  upon  them,  and  a  desperate  fight  immediately 
took  place,  in  which  both  brothers  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man. 

They  were,  however,  overpowered,  and  again  placed  in  custody.  This 
time  no  hope  illumined  their  dreary  fate.  They  know  they  must  sutfer, 
aRd,  in  lamenting  their  untimely  fate,  they  deplored  their  crime  more 
than  the  penalty  they  paid. 

***** 

A  few  days  before  their  execution,  a  woman  in  deep  distress,  mental 
and  physical,  applied  to  see  Sir  William  Martello,  and  her  extreme  im- 
portunity alone  obtained  her  the  interview;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  his  assistance  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  their 
sentence. 

This  Sir  William  at  once  refused,  saying,  he  would  never  aid  a  poacher 
and  one  that  had  killed  a  man. 

"  These  youths  have  been  driven  to  do  what  they  have  done  by  force 
of  circuEistances." 

"  Can't  help  it,"  said  Sir  William. 

"  They  had  no  means  of  existing,"  pleaded  the  woman. 

'*  Can't  help  it,"  said  Sir  William. 

"  I  am  their  mother,  and  beg  your  aid  !" 

"  I  can't  help  it,  nor  can  I  give  it,"  replied  the  imperturbable  Sir 
William     "  You  may  be  their  mother,  but  I  am  not  their  father." 

"  The  -were  left  twins  at  your  door." 
^  "  I  couldn't  help  it,  my  good  woman." 

"  But  they  are  your  children."- 

"  My  children  !" 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  " 

Margaret  B  V  exclaimed  the  astonished  baronet. 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

The  fact  was  out — they  were  his  illegitimate  children.  They  suffered 
eventually,  notwithstanding  the  eflorts  made  by  their  father.  Their 
mother  died  a  few  days  after  the  execution. 


NOTICK   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  K.  B.  (York). — "  I'll  Think  of  Thee,"  shall  be  inserted,  but  our  cor- 
respondent must  allow  us  to  put  a  different  heading  to  that  which  it 
bears  at  present.  "  Retrospection,"  also,  with  a  few  alterations.  A 
communication  must  have  been  received  at  least  eight  days  before 
an  answer  can  be  returned. 

Clara  D. — A  very  pretty  little  piece  ;  and  we  think  the  young  lady  has 
deprived  our  readers  of  no  little  pleasure  in  not  favouring  them  witli 
some  of  her  productions  before. 

Acceptecl. — "  The  Wall  fiower  ;"  and  "  The  Libertine." 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  we  cannot  comply  with  the  requeit  of 
"  Four  Y6ung  Ladies  j"  at  least,  not  at  present. 


Printed  and  Published  by  E.  LLOYD,  at  the  Olfice  of  the 
iivHDAT  Times,"  12,  Salisbiiry-squaie,  Fleet -street. 
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HENRY  AND  HELEN; 

OR,    THE   VICISSITUDES    OP  FORTUNE. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  twilight  was  dif- 
fusing its  soft  and  uncertain  shade  throughout  field  and  grove.  The 
songs  of  the  birds  were  husked,  and  nature  seemed  to  repose  in  blissful 
quietude. 

The  gloom  cast  by  th?  tall  trees,  made  the  woods  appear  an  impene- 
trable mass  of  dark  foliage,  while  the  moon,  rising  gently  from  among 
the  trees,  cast  a  beamy  light  upon  nature.  The  picture  was  a  del'ghtful 
one  to  behold,  and  such  a  n  ght  as  lovers  delight  to  see  ;  and  such  an 
one  is  sought  by  them,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it; 
for  the  green  fields,  sylvan  walks  in  the  shadowy  woods,  or  by  the  clear, 
pellucid  stream,  are  to  them  as  the  breath  of  life. 

It  was  on  ssuch  an  evening  as  this,  that  a  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  tradesman,  stole  away  from  her  home  to  wallc  by  the 
sylvan  stream,  not  far  from  the  city  in  which  her  parents  lived.  She 
•ought  the  banks,  and  wandered  alone,  till  she  came  to  a  part  Adhere  the 
wood  reached  the  water's  edge. 

Here  she  continued  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length  she  became  weary,  and  seated  herself  upon  the  fallen 
trunk  of  a  tree,  but  which  still  continued  to  grow  in  its  recumbent  po- 
sition, the  roots  being  partially  in  the  earth. 

Thus  seated,  she  watched  the  water  ripple  past  her;  and  it  would 
ever  and  anon  glit'.er  in  the  moonbeams,  while  she  would  lift  her  eyes 
towards  the  dark  recesses  of  the  wood.  Every  leaf  that  rustled  escaped 
not  her  ear,  and  she  listened  with  much  attention  when  any  unusual 
sound  feil  on  her  ear. 

As  she  was  seated,  the  branches  of  the  fallen  tree  screened  her  from 
every  chance  passenger,  should  any  pass;  but  none  came.  Presently 
she  heard  a  sound— she  listened  ;  it  was  the  sound  of  feet  in  the  wood. 
She  rose  with  joy  on  her  countenance,  but  it  was  quickly  overshadowed 
■when  she  heard  voices. 

She  resumed  her  seat,  and  two  men  shortly  afterwards  left  the  wood, 
coming  towards  her,  con vei  sing  in  a  very  subdued  tone,  until  they  were 
close  to  the  spot  vthere  she  was  seated. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  one,  "  there  is  a  large  reward  offered  for  him." 

"  But  of  what  use  is  it,  if  he  be  gone  ?  He  is  now  on  his  road  to 
I  America." 

"  No  such  thing;  I  am  assured  that  he  is  not  gone.    He  knows 
I  himself  to  be  innocent,  and  does  not  like  to  quit  the  country." 
"  Not  guilty?" 

No.    It  is  an  old  grudge.    It  was,  indeed,  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  an 
tmsuccessful  rival,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 
"  But  is  it  sure?    Are  we  sure  of  the  reward?" 
"  Certain." 
"If  convicted?" 

"  Yes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  for  he  has  already  absconded, 
and  a  still  greater  sum  of  money  is  missing,  which  makes  his  employer 
more  exasperated  than  ever." 

"  Then  all  is  safe.    What  do  you  propose  doinff  ?" 

"  Why,  watch  the  motions  of  old  Markham's  daughter." 

"  What  for?    What  has  she  to  do  with  this  offence?"  he  inquired. 

"  Miss  Markham  is  the  young  lady  about  whom  all  this  business 
nhea,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  that  Henry  Ashton  is  lurking  about ; 
for  it  Is  very  strange  if  they  don't  see  each  other.  She  goes  out  in  the 
evening,  where  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  Is  enough  for  the  present ;  we  will 
And  that  out,  and,  doubtless,  by  this  means,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  light 
upon  her  lover." 


"  And  then  the  reward.    Old  Markham  will  not  repent,  I  suppose  V 
"  No — no.    He  thinks  that  he  will  be  best  out  of  the  way,  as  be  is  a 
thorn  in  his  side;  lor  he  knows  that  Ashton  loves  hi&  daughter;  this 
he  does  not  like,  for  he  hates  the  young  fellow,  and  he  would  be  Eorry  if 
he  escaped." 

"  And  where  do  you  mean  to  go  to-night  ?  It  will  be  no  use  in  going 
to  watch  " 

"  None  at  all.  Our  watch  must  commence  to-morrow.  I  shall  just 
go  to  a  few  places  in  the  town,  where  I  think  it  is  very  likely  he  may 
be  lurkirg  " 

They  now  left  the  place,  and  proceeded  towards  the  town,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight.  No  sooner  were  taey  gone  than  she  breathed  fredy, 
and  long-drawn  sighs  escaped  from  her  overcharged  bosom  ;  but  her 
heart  was  lighter  than  it  had  been  previously  for  many  days. 

'*  And  does  he  thus  suffer — for  my  sake  unfairly  accused  ?  Fair 
fame,  future  hope  of  success  and  happiness,  have  ail  been  sacrificed  for 
me.  Oh,  Henry  !  how — what  can  I  do  to  repay  you?  What  can  I  do 
to  wash  away  the  stain  of  unmerited  disgrace  and  the  agony  of  mind  you 
must  have  endured  ?  But  I  will  endeavour  by  faith  and  affection  to 
merit  such  love  as  yours." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  before'  her  attention  was  again 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  some  one  coming  through  the  most  tangled, 
part  of  the  wood.  A  few  moments  alter  a  man  crept  forward  very  cau- 
tiously. Helen  instantly  recognised  her  lover,  and  rose  to  meet  him. 
In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side. 

"Oh,  Henry  !  '  she  said,  "  is  it  you?  I  have  had'^y  blood  chilled 
since  I  saw  you." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Helen,  you  should  have  thus  to  come  to  me ;  but  you 
know  my  unfortunate  situation.    I  daie  not  come  to  you." 

"  I  know  it,  Henry — I  know  it,  and  I  know  you  do  not  deserve  this, 
and  you  are  innocent  of  this  vile  charge."  ' 

"  I  know  I  am  Helen;  but  how  am  I  to  establish  this  with  others? 
My  fate  is  sealed.  I  ought  not  thus  to  drag  you  along  with  me  in  this 
gulph  of  misery  and  despair." 

"  Nay,  Henry,  I  have  heard  that  this  evening  which  has  convinced 
me  of  your  innocence,  though  you  may  fail  in  establishing  it  among 
strangers,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Helen?  Has  fate  relented  at  last,  and  any 
circumstance  turned  up  to  restore  me  to  society  by  proving  my  in- 
nocence i" 

She  then  related  all  that  she  had  heard  between  the  two  men,  who 
were  entire  strangers  to  her.  He  heard  her  relation  with  wonder  and 
amazement.  He  pressed  her  closer  to  his  breast,  and  was  for  some  mo- 
ments lost  in  deep  thought. 

"  Their  confession  will,  at  least,  clear  me  in  your  estimation,  Helen." 

"  Yes,  Henry,  it  does,  though  I  never  believed  you  guilty.  But  how 
can  you  convince  others  of  it,  unless  W9  can  detect  them  in  their 
evil  deeds  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  were  indeed  the  only  way  in  which  I  might  be  restored  to 
society.  I  think,  from  what  you  tell  me,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  stir 
from  my  prcicnt  concealment,  else  I  should  certainly  be  taken.  I  will 
stay  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  something  may  happen  which.' 
will  proclaim  my  innocence  of  this  charge." 

"  I  hope  so  ;  but  to  remain  is  perilous  in  the  extreme.  I  know  not 
what  to  advise." 

After  some  conversation  and  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  re- 
main in  concealment  for  some  time,  and  that,  for  the  next  three  weeks, 
Helen  should  not  attempt  to  see  her  lover;  and  that  when  she  did, 
they  should  meet  before  daybreak,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  pursuers. 
After  spending  more  than  an  hour  in  each  others  company,  they  parted, 
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Henry  accoffipanying  her  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  do  in  safety. 
She  then  made  the  best  of  her  way  home. 

Henry  Ashton  was  an  orphan;  but,  a  few  months  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Markham,  who  was  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  clothier  of  the  town. 

His  father  dying,  left  him  an  orphan,  with  no  expectations  but  such 
as  his  own  industry  might  enable  him  to  secure.  To  this  end  he  la- 
l&otlred  iassiduously,  aSd  won  the  festeem  of  his  master  and  his  family. 
Henry  Was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old  when  he  was  first  appren- 
ticed, hut  he  was  active,  intelligent,  and  honest. 

His  personal  appearance  and  manners  were  more  than  ordinarily  en- 
gaging. He  was  tall  for  his  age,  and,  though  strong,  he  bore  no  ap- 
pearance of  clumsiness.  Indeed,  he  was,  as  a  youth,  considered  very 
handsome,  and  as  a  man  he  grew  no  less  so. 

There  was  another  apprentice  sf,  the  same  house  besides  himself,  who 
■was  two  years  oWer  than  he  was.  The  two  youths  used  to  be  constant 
companions  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  though 
their  tempers  and  habits  were  opposed  to  each  other.  Henry  was  frank 
and  generous,  while  his  companion,  Charles,  was  cunning,  treacherous, 
and  mean.  These  qualities  he  was  too  much  of  a  hypocrite  to  betray 
upon  all  occasions,  and  often  would  Henry  bear  the  blame  which  was 
due  to  his  more  wary  companion. 

They,  however,  in  the  main,  agreed  very  well,  until  they  had  served 
the  greater  part  of  their  apprenticeships. 

Mr.  Markham  had  a  daughter,  whose  personal  attractions,  great  as 
they  were,  were  not  equal  to  her  private  worth  and  amiable  disposition. 
This  young  lady  unconsciously  became  the  bone  of  contention,  and  the 
cause  of  discord  between  them. 

Henry  had  gone  through  about  four  years  of  his  time,  when  he  was 
first  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings  with  regard  to  Helen.  He 
used  to  take  his  naeals  at  the  same  table  vrith  his  employer  and  his 
family,  and  wias  thus  often  in  the  company  of  Miss  Markham.  At  lei- 
sure hoHrs  he  was  also  much  at  home  ;  indeed,  his  master  encouraged 
him  to  be  so,  his  industry  and  good  conduct  being  such  that  he  felt  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  youth. 

Thus  brought  together,  it  will  not  be  considered  surprising  that  they 
should  each  esteem  the  other's  character,  and  that  their  esteem  should 
ripen  into  love.  It  was  long  after  the  first  conviction  on  his  own  mind 
of  how  he  stood,  that  he  could  form  any  notion  whether  there  was  any 
probability  of  his  love  being  returned ;  but  he  was  an  enterprising  youth, 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  gain  the  afifections  of  his 
master's  daughter. 

He,  for  some  time,  sought  in  silence  to  divine  her  thoughts.  Had  he 
been  bolder  than  he  was,  he  might  early  have  done  this,  for  Helen 
could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  worth  of  Henry,  or  of  his  fine  form  and 
atniable  disposition. 

She  was  used  to  contemplate  these  daily,  and  they  eventually  made 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Helen.  She  often  compared  his  quali- 
ties with  those  of  his  fellow  apprentice,  who  showed  to  little  advantage 
•when  compared  with  him,  though  there  had  been  no  absolutely  blameable 
conduct :  far  from  it ;  he  was  punctual  and  attentive  to  his  duties,  but 
Ms  disposition  was  revengeful  and  selSsh,  as  might  be  observed  in 
small  matters. 

Henry  had  no  sooner  shown  signs  of  a  warmer  nature  than  mere  ci- 
vility, than  the  susceptible  bosom  of  Helen  immediately  responded  to 
them,  and  unconsciously  her  young  heart  became  entangled  in  the  tram- 
mels of  love,  long  before  she  was  aware  of  his  presence. 

It  happened,  that  one  evening,  Helen  had  been  spending  the 
evening  at  her  aunt's,  and  Henry  was  dispatched  to  bring  her  home. 
He  found  her  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment,  and  the  company  of  friends. 
She  left  them,  and  accompanied  him  home  to  her  father's,  without  a 
murmur.  They  walked  along  for  some  time  in  silence.  A  sigh 
escaped  at  length  from  Henry,  and  he  said, — 

"  You,  doubtless,  consider  me  as  an  unwelcome  messenger,  to  bring 
you  from  so  much  enjoyment  and  happiness." 

"  Why  should  I  blame  you  ?  I  do  not  even  feel  vexed  with  my 
father,  who  sent  you  ;  then  why  should  I  feel  displeased  with  you  ?" 

"  You  are  considerate.  Miss  Markham.  I  would  that  I  could  say  a 
few  words  to  you,  without  giving  yoa  any  olfence." 

"What  are  they?" 

"  Do  you  give  me  leave  ?" 

"  I  cannot  give  you  leave  to  say  anything  that  may  be  improper  for 
me  to  hear ;  but  you  cannot  be  guilty  of  doing  that." 

No,  I  would  not.  Indeed ;  hut  I  have  long  had  it  on  my  mind  to 
tell  you  that  I  loved  you.  Yes,  Miss  Markham,  I  have  loved  you  long 
and  dearly.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  i»een  so  long 
and  constantly  in  your  society,  without  feeling  that  love  and  respect 
you  are  so  well  entitled  to,  I  have  seen  you  under  all  circumstances  at 
home,  and,  therefore,  I  have  had  better  opportunities  of  forming  an  es- 
timate of  your  private  and  domestic  virtues." 

^elen  listened  to  all  that  Henry  said.    He  puraued  the  same 


theme,  and  urged  his  purpose  with  all  the  strength  of  argument  he 
was  master  of.  She  was  silent — her  face  was  suffused  with  blushes. 
Henry  felt  unceitain  of  his  fate — he  pressed  her  for  an  answer.  She 
was  silent  but  passive,  and  he  had,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  supplica- 
tions, seized  her  hand,  and  on  looking  into  her  countenanee,  he  read 
her  acceptance  of  his  love.  Pressing  her  young  bosom  to  his  own,  he 
kissed  her  lips.  She  was  passive,  and  he  eventually  extracted  from 
her  a  full  confession  of  the  love  she  bore  him  in  return. 

Great  was  his  joy.  A  new  field  of  happiness  and  hopes  opened  to 
him.  He  resolved  to  do  everything  he  could  to  deserve  her.  He 
would  strive  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  more,  he  would  rise  and  triumph 
over  circumstances,  and  rise  superior  to  every  difficulty, 

A  few  weeks  of  happiness,  such  as  he  had  never  before  known, 
now  succeeded  to  this  confession  of  the  lovers.  They  met,  and  en- 
joyed the  evening  hour  of  conversation,  and  fresh  protestations  of 
love  and  fidelity. 

Some  few  months  passed  on,  and  Charles  Clark,  the  fellow  appren- 
tice of  Henry,  fell  also  in  love  with  Helen  Markham.    This  could  be  i 
no  matter  of  surprise,  when  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  Helen  were 
considered. 

But  it  was  a  most  unwelcome  piece  of  intelligence  to  Miss  Mark- 
ham. She,  however,  at  once  informed  Charles  that  he  must  give  up 
all  hope,  for  that  she  could  give  him  no  encouragement  that  at  a  future 
time  her  sentiments  might  change  ;  but  she  ended  with  a  decided  and 
solid  negative.  And  yet  Charles  persevered  in  showing,  by  a  passive 
mode  of  conduct,  that  he  hoped,  eventually,  to  wear  away  her  objections 
to  him.  He  carefully  watched  her  and  Henry,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  a  rival  in  his  fellow  apprentice,  and  of  this  he  soon  be- 
came convinced.  The  incautiousness  of  the  lovers  betrayed  them  into 
numberless  little  acts,  that  clearly  indicated  the  existence  of  their  passion. 

Cool  and  watchful,  he  determined  to  make  sure  that  the  impediment  i 
was  Henry  Ashton,  and  if  it  were,  as  he  suspected,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  him.    Once  gone,  the  task  would  assume  an  air  of 
probability,  and  from  probability  it  would  change  to  certainty,  and  his 
hopes  would  be  then  realized,  and  Helen  would  be  his. 

Thus  he  would  sacrifice  the  future  weal  and  happiness  of  one  who 
had  nothing  but  good  wishes  towards  him.  Yet  he  never  altered  his 
personal  behaviour,  but  endeavoured  to  gain  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. Not  that  these  outward  signs  were  any  indication  of  the 
thoughts  within  ;  all  that  was  treacherous  and  villanous  were  there. 

Assiduously  did  he  seek,  by  every  indirect  means,  to  compass  the 
ruin  of  his  companion.  But  it  was  difficult  to  do,  and  required  much 
watchfulness. 

Months  were  spent  in  this  way,  without  his  being  able  to  effect  his 
purpose.  True  it  was,  he  had,  in  some  measure,  undermined  his  good 
character  with  Mr.  Markham,  and  Henry  had  several  times  been 
severely  handled  for  petty  inadvertences,  the  cause  of  which  he  could 
not  divine.  He  knew  of  no  omission  on  his  own  part.  He  knew  of  no 
neglect,  or  any  error  of  commission — all  was  inexplicable,  and  a  perfect 
mystery  surrounded  every  act  of  late  of  his  master. 

Things  went  on  thus,  till  one  day,  his  employer,  having  been  in  a 
bad  humour  the  whole  day,  he  complained  to  him  of  his  treatment  of 
late,  and  said  that  he  was  unconscious  of  deserving  it,  and  begged 
some  explanation.  This  was  immediately  given,  and  it  produced  a 
most  astounding  eflFect  upon  Henry,  for  he  was  accused  of  dishonesty 
and  embezzlement. 

Inelignant  at  such  a  falsehood,  he  uttered  some  hasty  words  of 
oflTence  in  vindication  of  himself,  and  this  so  enraged  his  master,  that 
he  called  him  many  opprobrious  names,  and  after  many  angry  words, 
Henry  at  last  bade  defiance  to  any  one  to  cast  an  imputation  upon, 
his  honesty. 

This  challenge  was  at  once  answered  by  his  calling  in  an  officer,  and 
committing  him  into  custody  for  embezzlement.  He,  however,  changed 
his  determination,  and  withdrew  his  charge,  and  agreed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  his  books,  for,  at  that  moment,  he  could  not  make  a  specific 
charge. 

Ujjon  going  through  the  books,  there  appeared  several  false  entries, 
and  several  omissions,  where  money  had  been  received,  which  made 
it  appear  that  he  had  robbed  his  employer  to  the  amount  omitted  to  be 
entered. 

Henry  was  quite  positive  there  had  been  entries;  but  there  were 
none  now,  and  he  could  not  explain  the  reason  ;  yet  he  persisted  in 
his  innocence  with  singular  vehemence.  This  only  exasperated  his 
employer,  who  reproached  him  with  much  bitterness.  Henry  retired 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  while  his  heart  beat  with  tumultuous  strength. 

He  liad  not  long  been  in  his  apartment,  where  he  indulged  in  all  the 
agony  of  despair,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  footstep,  and  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door.  He  arose  and  opened  it,  and  he  started  when  he  saw  his  be- 
loved Helen. 

"  Oh,  Helen  !"  he  exclaiwied,  <'  are  you  come  to  add  more  misery  to 
my  already  too  heavy  load?" 
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"  No,  Henry,  I  come,  if  possible,  to  save  you.    You  must  not  stay 
here  and  be  ruined.    You  must  fiy." 
"  Fly,  Helen  »" 
"Yes,  fly,  Henry." 

"  And  then,"  he  replied,  "  my  character  -will  be  for  ever  blasted." 

"But  my  father  is  so  enraged,  that  he  vows  he  will  prosecute,  and 
then  you  will  suffer  more,  not  in  mind  alone,  but  in  body  also.  Oh, 
Henry,  as  you  love  rae,  leave  this  place  before  morning  dawns." 

"  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,  when  you  talk  of  love,  Helen  ;  but  let 
me  ask  you  one  question,  and  answer  me  sincerely." 

"  Twenty,  if  you  please,  and  I  wUl  answer  them  all  with  sincerity." 

"  Do  you  believe  me  guilty  I" 

"I  own  everything  looks  strong  against  you,  yet  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  Thanks,  dear  Helen  ;  I  am  not,  indeed,  guilty ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  explain  why  it  appears  to  your  father  that  I  am  guilty.'' 

"  Never  mind  about  that — such  it  appears,  and  you  know,  as  a  man 
of  business,  he  will  believe  only  what  he  sees,  and  this,  at  present,  i 
is  to  your  disadvantage.    Let  me  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  fly." 

"  Whither  am  I  to  go  ?    Without  money — without  friends — t  can  do 
nothing ;  but  I  could  not  help  hovering  about  to  see  you  occasionally. 
But  I  had  better  face  it  out,  and  then  I  may  defeat  the  attempt  at  in-  I 
jury.    Something  will,  surely,  turn  up  to  prove  my  innocence." 

"  Do  not  trust  to  it,  Henry;  you  will  be  a  lost  man  if  you  do.  Let 
me  persuade  you  to  leave  this  place  ;  for  money,  what  I  have,  you 
Rhall  be  welcome  to— nay,  more ;  you  must  take  this  purse,  and  be 
guided  by  me.  If  you  hope  for  a  continuance  of  my  life,  you  must  be 
guided  by  my  advice." 

After  much  entreaty  and  tears,  he  agreed  to  leave  that  very  night. 
Helen  pressed  upon  him  the  purse  she  spoke  of,  which  contained  all 
she  had,  and  having  also  pitched  upon  a  spot  and  time  where  they 
should  meet  each  other  for  the  future,  he  then  packed  up  his  clothes, 
and  bidding  Helen  a  fervent  farewell,  left  the  house. 

He  did  not  approve  of  the  step  which  Helen  had  desired  him  to  fol- 
low, and  yet  he  knew  not  what  course  he  could  porsue,  without  rushing 
upon  destruction.    Turn  which  way  he  would,  ruin  stared  at  fitm. 

It  was  several  nights  after  this,  when  he  saw  Helen,  that  he 
heard  that  the  oflicers  of  justice  had  a  warrant  for  his  appiehension,  on 
a  charge  of  embezzlement.  He  dared  go  nowhere — he  could  obtain  no 
emplo}ment,  nor  had  any  hopes  of  doing  so.  In  his  mind  he  had  re- 
solved on  going  to  America,  and  try  what  f*orttifie  would  do  for  hitn 
there.  Helen  could  not  oppose  it,  for  to  remaW  hetfe  was  riiin  the 
most  terrible. 

One  evening,  when  they  met,  the  one  alfea^y  described,  She  infofmed 
him  of  his  innocence  in  the  conversation  then  related.  The  eflect  of 
this  was,  to  induce  him  to  stay  there  a  few  weeks  longer.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  was  wrong,  for  the  next  day  he  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
officers  who  knew  him,  having  seen  him  often  at  his  master's.  Efe  was 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  committed  for  trial. 

The  day  of  trial  came,  and  the  same  tale  was  told,  and,  of  co'iirse,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  Great  was  hid  grief, 
but  no  less  was  Helen's.  His  master  gave  him  a  good  character,  and 
recommended  him  to  mercy.  His  sentence  was  changed  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years. 

Charles  Clark,  some  months  after  this,  made  another  off^r  of  ins 
heart  to  Helen,  when  she  refused  him  with  scofn,  at  the  saifie  time 
informing  him  what  she  had  heard,  and  besought  him  to  confess  all  he 
knew,  and  clear  Henry's  character.  At  "first  he  appeared  stunned  ;  but 
after  a  few  moments,  he  recovered  himself,  and  persisted  that  he  khd"?^ 
nothing  about  it.  1  .       •  : 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment,  Henry  camfe  out;  &M 
the  first  and  only  being  who  welcomed  him  was  Helen,  who  ye'l!  loved 
her  much- injured  lover,  and  oifered  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  sak^. 

They  were  married,  and  with  a  sum  of  money  she  possessed,  left  her 
native  place,  and  entered  into  trade  in  a  small  town,  and  were  success- 
ful to  their  hearts'  content.    They  lived  happy  and  in  peac^. 

One  day,  a  man  worn  down  with  the  accumulated  misery  of  poverty, 
disease,  and  fatigue,  fell,  and  fainted  before  their  door.  They  took:  him 
in,  and  ministered  to  his  wants.  It  was  Charles  Clark,  his  enemy.  He 
confessed  all,  and  attested  the  truth  upon  oath,  and  then  died.  Henry 
was  once  more  respected  by  his  wife's  father  and  friends,  and  f^;^  afll 
who  knew  him  before  his  late  misfortune.  .ui  y '<■,■ 


IlI/-Temper. — Eye/yhuffian  creature  is  sensible  of  the  propensities 
to  »ome  ialirmity  of  temper,  which  it  shrrald  be  his  care  to  correct  and 
subdue,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  life,  else  when  arrived  st  a  Mate 
of  maturity,  he  may  relapse  into  those  faults  which  were  originally  in 
his  nature,  and  whicii  will  require  to  be  diligently  watched  and  kept  un- 
<ler  through  the  whole  course  of  life,  since  nothing  leads  morft  directly 
to  the  breach  of  charity,  and  to  the  injury  and  molestation  of  «ut  fellow 
creatures,  than  th£J  indulgence  of  an  Ill-temper. 


LOVE; 

oil,  THE  THREAD  OP  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMAIJCE. 

(Continued  from  our  lout.) 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"  Whaf  s  a  double  shanked  clickum  wiih  a  click" 
"  A  what,  sir  1" 

"  A  what — a  what — a  what  ?"  cried  all  the  applicants  in  cbdrU0< 

"  Si — lence,"  shouted  Mr.  Minchin.    "  I  repeat  my  question  to  you 

all.    "What's  a  double  shanked  clickum  v/ith  a  click  ?" 

The  applicants  looked  at  each  other  aghast,  and  shook  their  heads, 

while  Mr.  Minchin  tucked  his  hands  under  his  coat  tails,  and  shook  his 

head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  thought  I  should  be  down  on  you  all 

there." 

A  curious  noise,  like  somebody  being  smothered  in  one  corner  of  the 
rdotn,  attracted  Charles's  attention,  and  he  saw  a  young  man  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  stuffed  in  his  mouth  to  prevent  himself  from  explod- 
ing with  laughter. 

"  Can  any  one  answer  me  ?"  roared  Mr.  Minohih. 

A  general  shaking  of  heads  took  place,  and  then  standing  on  his  tip- 
toes, he  added, 

"  Then  you  may  go,  for  none  of  you  will  suit  me;  go  away — go 
away.    Clear  the  office  ;  I  won't  have  one  of  you." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  for  our  future  information,  perhaps  you 
will  condescend  to  tell  us  what  the  double  clickum  with  a  shank  is?" 

This  v/as  too  rhuch  for  the  clerk  who  had  the  handkerchief  in  his 
mouth,  and  pulling  it  out,  he  burst  into  such  a  roar  of  laughter,  that 
the  office  echoed  again,  and  such  mirth  had  scarcely  ever  befbte  astonished 
Abchurch-lane  from  its  propriety. 

The  effijct  was  perfectly  contagious,  and  everybody,  excepting  Mr,, 
Minchin  himself,  roared  again.  As  for  hitn,  he  made  a  great  many  vio>-r 
lent  gestures,  and  was  no  doubt  by  them  illustrating  some  speech,  not 
a  word  of  which  in  the  general  uproar  could  be  heard.  At  length  com- 
parative silence  was  restored,  and  Mr.  Minchin,  shaking  his  fist  at  thft 
clerk  who  had  laughed,  said, 

"  You  are  discharged,  sir ; — you  are  discharged,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  And  without  a  character."  '  "  y  . 

"  No,  sir.  You  may  discharge  me,  but  I  will  fbrc&  f&ii't^ '^iif  k  -WAS 
for  laughing.  God  help  those  who  will  take  a  ffelldil^  fire^ttlre's  bread 
away  for  such  a  cause  as  that." 

A  murmur  of  applause  followed  this  sentiment  ftorh  the  discharged 
clerk,  who  shut  up  a  ponderous  ledger  that  was  before  him  with  a  bang 
that  made  the  button-maker  give  such  a  jump  as  to  place  one  foot  ac- 
tually within  the  fender  of  the  fire-place. 

The  disappointed  applicants  for  the  situation  still  lingered ;  and  Itl- 
c'eed,  there  wer.  two  sitKations  now  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Minchin;  and 
oh,  how  many  wished  they  could  but  guess  something  hear  What  a  dou- 
ble shanked  clickum  with  a  click  was. 

"  Sir,"  again  urged  Charles,  for  he  was  really  amused  with  tile  seen© 
that  had  ensued,  although  the  discharge  of  the  clerk  for  laughing,  pro- 
bably, in  consequence  of  some  mistake  he  Charles  had  made,  annoyec 
him  much.  "Sir,  I  still  hope  you  will  explain  your  meaning,  and  I 
further  trust  that,  however  I  blundered  over  your  somewhat  singular 
question,  you  will  reverse  your  decision  as  to  that  gentleman  for  whose 
laughter,  I  dare  say,  I  am  really  and  truly  accountable." 

"  Don't  dictate  to  me,  sir,"  said  Minchin.  "  I  Won't  hear  it,  sir, — I 
say.  But  as  there  may  be  parties  here  who  don't  know  who  I  really 
am,  I  say  I  am  the  original — the  only — the  sole — the  whole — the  irre- 
fragable— the  royal — the — the  everything  patentee  of  the  double-shanked 
clickum  with  a  click." 

With  this  Mr.  Minchin  whisked  round  and  darted  through  the  door 
into  his  own  room  with  the  same  rapidity  of  movement  that  had  charac- 
terised his  appearance  from  it  before  he  propounded  his  mysterious 
question. 

"Well,  we  are  no  wiser,"  remarked  Cliarles  Hargrove;   "I  still 
don't  know  anything  about  it." 
"  Nor  me — nor  me." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you,''  said  the  discharged  clerk.  "  Mr.  Mindhitt  Mf 
taken  out  a  patent  for  some  new  button  he  has  indented,  and  as  he  ia 
fond  of  fine  names,  or  what  he  thinks  fine,  he  has  called  it  the  double- 
shanked  clickum  with  a  click.  That  is  all  abcat  it;  and  all  I  can  add 
is,  you  need  none  of  you  much  regret  not  getting  a  situation  here.  He 
was  a  very  good  master  once,  but  now  his  brains  are  turned  with  hia- 
patent." 

With  this  explanation  the  disappointed  applicants  were  compelled  to- 
be  satisfied,  and  they  departed  grumbling  to  one  another  amazingly. 
When  he  had  gone  some  little  distance  from  the  d«or,  Charles  he« 
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thought  himself,  though  ho  could  not  get  Mr.  Minchin's  situation  him- 
self, he  might  do  a  good  turn  to  save  another  unfortunate,  by  telling 
him  how  to  answer  the  perplexing  question  of  the  button-maker.  Full 
of  this  benevolent  intent,  he  went  back,  and  seeing  a  young  man  about 
to  ascend  the  stairs,  he  said, 
"  Sir— sir !" 

The  young  man  turned,  and  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  said, 
"  What's  yer  wuU?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  are  you  going  to  apply  for 
a  vacant  situation  at  Mr.  Minchin's  ?" 
"  Deed  am  I." 

"  Then  he  will  ask  you  what  a  click  and  a  double  clickemshank  some- 
thing is." 

"  D — n  it,  man,  I  tell  ye  what,"  cried  the  young  Scstchman,  "if  you 
mak  ony  mair  o'  your  fun  at  me,  I'll  mak  my  fist  acquaint  with  your 
heed.    D — n  it,  man — eugh ! — eugh  1" 

"  I  am  not  joking." 

"  I  never  was  so  insulted  since  I  cam  frae  East  Lothian — eugh  ! — 
eugh !    J  should  hae  devilish  little  speerit  if  I  didna  resent  it — eugh." 

Cbarles  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  persevering,  for  the  Scotchman's 
blood  was  rising  to  fever  heat,  so  without  another  word  he  walked  away, 
leaving  him  to  take  his  chance  with  the  irascible  little  button-maker. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  . 

tHE  PIOUS  GROCER. 

Chablbs  JIargkove  had  but  another  chaiice  of  procutiog  employ- 
ment that  day,  and  we  cannot  resist  giving  in  full  the  advertisement, 
which  he  now,  with  a  heavy  heart,  proceeded  personally  to  answer.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Wanted,  a  pious  young  man,  of  regular  habits  and  strong  constitu- 
tion. Christian  principles,  and  capable  of  undergoing;  much  fatigue.  He 
will  be  required  to  attend  family  prayers,  ahd  make  himself  generally 
useful.  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German  desirable.  He  must  be  a 
good  correspondent,  and  will  be  preferred  if  decidedly  Evangelical, 
Salary,  eighteen  shillings  weekly.  Apply  to  Mr.  Luke  Middlemist, 
grocer.  No.  2,  Cateaton-street." 

Here  was  not  a  very  tempting  announcement  at  first  sight,  but  then 
poor  Charles  reasoned, 

"  I  shall  surely  have  a  chance  of  getting  this  wretched  situation,  for 
very  few  people,  unless  their  circumstances  were  quite  despferate,  would 
think  of  applying  for  it  at  all ;  besides,  I  do  know  French,  and  a  little 
German.  I  only  fear  I  shall  go  wrong  in  the  Evangelical  matter,  for  I 
really  don't  quite  undei stand  it." 

Then  he  thought  of  Harriet,  and  off  he  started  with  a  determined  air, 
to  see  the  pious  grocer,  resolved,  if  possible,  even  to  secure  so  small  a 
sum  as  eighteen  shillings  weekly,  rather  than  remain  idle  altogether, 
because  he  could  still  be  looking  about  him  for  something  better,  even 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  moat  magnificent  income. 

He  found  the  concern  a  very  large  one  when  he  reached  Cateaton- 
street,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  piety  and  a  thriving  busi- 
ness went  very  nicely  together.  The  place  partook  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  warehouse  than  a  shop,  and  a  number  of  porters  and  other 
persons  were  actively  employed  in  it.  Charles  walked  in  and  asked  the 
first  man  he  came  near  if  Mr.  Middlemist  was  within. 

He  was  answered  in  a  curious  snufBing  tone,  which  smacked  dread- 
fully of  hypocrisy, 

*'  The  Lord  willing,  I  will  take  in  your  name,  and  if  he  be  not  en- 
gaged wrestling,  he  will  see  you." 

"  Wrestling,  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Charles,  in  £orae  surprise. 

"  Yes,  wrestling  with  the  ensnarer  of  man's  soul.    Heugh  !" 

The  fellow  gave  a  howl  that  made  Charles  jump  back  a  few  feet ;  and 
then,  disgust  getting  the  better  of  any  other  feeling,  he  was  about  to 
make  some  remark,  expressive  of  such  a  conviction,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  only.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  if  the 
man  was  a  specimen  of  the  master,  he  would  decidedly  decline  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  situation,  as  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  acting 
the  hypocrite  to  the  extent  that  would  be  required  iu  such  a  place. 

"  My  name  is  Hargrove,"  he  said,  "  and  1  come  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement  in  one  of  the  evening  pHpers." 

The  porter  cast  up  his  ej  es  till  the  whiies  were  only  visible,  and  then 
feeling  that  his  hair  was  properly  straight  down  his  forehead,  he  walked 
off  to  the  private  •counting-house  of  Mr.  Middlemist,  from  whence  he  in 
a  few  moments  returned,  and  said, — 

"  You  will  be  seen  ;  but  Mr.  Middlemist  fears  you  are  one  of  the  lost 
belonging  to  satan.  Heugh!" 

"  Really,  if  y^u  make  that  noise,"  said  Charles,  "  you  will  be  indicted 
by  some  of  the  neighbours  for  a  nuisance.    If  you  are  afflicted  with  ) 
any  complaint  that  forces  you  to  do  so,  why  don't  you  go  into  some  hos- 
pital till  you  are  cured  ?"  [ 


I  The  religious  porter  looked  aghast,  and  Charles  so  far  satisfied  hifti- 
I  self,  for  he  was,  like  all  rational  people,  indignant  at  that  beastly 
j  hypocrisy  wh'ch  assume^  the  garb  of  religion,  and  insults  Heaven  by 
)  the  coarse  ignorance  and  scurrility  of  its  affected  worship. 

In  an  otiice,  re-Jete  with  every  comfort,  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
such  a  pursed  up,  sour  expression  of  countenance,  that  it  would  ap- 
pear ai  if  he  had  been  for  many  years  practising  the  whole  art  of  look- 
ing miserable,  until  he  had  attained  a  great  proficiency  in  it.  He  wore 
a  white  neckcloth,  which  was  so  stiffly  btarched  that  it  resembled  sotue 
instrument  of  Chinese  torture.  His  clothing  was  of  the  sombrest 
black,  and  his  hair  was  laid  down  flat  upon  his  forehead,  and  the  sides 
of  his  head,  as  if  an  essential  part  of  religion  consisted  in  the  disposi- 
tion and  form  in  which  that  ornament  was  placed  ;  but  the  evangelical 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  ag.eat  notion  of  how  particular  the  Almighty 
is  in  regard  to  cravats,  coats,  gloves,  and  curls.  Indeed,  their  religion 
upon  the  whole  rather  consists  in  a  due  regard  of  such  matters — a  sad- 
looking  countenance,  tears  abvays  at  command,  and  the  worship  of  the 
JElev.  Mr.  Somebody. 

On  the  desk,  before  Mr.  Middlemist,  lay  a  large  bible,  flanked  by 
prayer-boolcs.    When  Charles  entered,  he  turned  his  eyes  partially  upon 
him,  and  uttered  a  deep  groan. 
"  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  Yes,  young  man.  We  are  all  ill— all  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  dis- 
order. Oh,  oh  !  How  shall  we  be  cleansed?— how  shall  we  be  born 
anew? — how  shall  we  be  regenerated  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  sir.  But,  to  proceed  to  bURiness.  I  have  come 
as  an  applicant  for  the  situation  you  have  advertised." 

"  Oh,  are  you  strong  and  godly  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  am,  sir." 

"  What  connection  ?" 

"  I  am  an  orphan." 

"  Born  in  sin,  and  brought  tip  in  corrut>tion.** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  it  was  no  such  thing.  I  ^vas  brought  up  in 
affection." 

Young  man — young  man,  dare  you  come  herewith  such  awful  words 
in  your  mouth?  I  mean  what  heavenly  connection  do  you  belong  to? 
What  godly  preacher  do  jou  sit  under?" 

"  My  heavenly  connexions,"  said  Charles,  "  are,  I  hope  and  trust, 
under  friends  who  have  preceded  me  to  the  house  of  God,  whose  mercy 
and  goodness  are  so  infinite.  I  sit  under  no  particular  preacher,  be- 
cause I  have  an  opinion  that  I  need  no  one  as  an  affected  go-between 
between  my  Maker  and  myself." 

Mr  Middlemist  groaned  aloud. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Cuarles,  "if  you  please,  let  us  talk  of  the  situation." 

"  Wretched  sinner,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  grovelling  ih 
darkness ;  that  you  are  a  minion  of  the  evil  one — where  there  are 
chains  and  gnashing  of  teeth — burning  brimstone — d — n  it,  is  that  the 
way  to  pile  up  sugar-loaves  ?  Peter,  you  take  warning,  mind  you  go 
on  Saturday." 

This  tudden  exclamation  arose  from  Mr.  Middlemist  having  acci- 
dentally cast  his  fierce  eyes  through  the  window  of  his  office,  and  saw 
something  wrong  going  on  in  the  warehouse.  Charles  could  not,  even 
in  the  m\dU  of  all  his  di.-gust  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  man,  forbear 
smiling  to  see  how  the  true  ch  racter  peeped  ou  ,  so  unawares,  beneath 
the  sanctified  work  that  shrouded  it.  When  Mr.  Middlemist  turned  to 
him  again,  Charles  said, — 

"  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  an  explicit  answer,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you." 

"  You  won't  suit  me,  young  man — your  ways  are  evil ;  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  a  hunter  after  vain  pleasures  in  this  world." 

"  I  like  to  enjoy  as  much  pleasure  of  a  rational  character  as  God  has 
placed  within  the  gragp  of  his  creatures.    I  like  music." 

"  Psalms  and  hymns?" 

"  No,  I  love  real  melody.  Those  strains  which  awaken  the  feelings, 
and  cause  the  best  and  gentlest  of  our  aspirations.  While  I  enjoy  such 
pleasure,  I  adore  more  Him  who  gave  me  the  capacity  so  to  do.  I  love 
the  theatres,  and,  while  I  am  amuted  or  affected  by  the  mimic  scene, 
praise  the  great  God  that  has  bestowed  such  rare  talent  on  his  crea- 
tures. We  commit,  in  my  opinion,  high  treason  against  Heaven,  if  we 
neglect  to  fully  appreciate  one  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  creation, 
or  refuse  to  make  our^elves  as  happy  as  we  possibly  can  in  the  beauti- 
ful world  God  has  given  to  us  for  cur  temporary  home.  I  know  I  shall 
not  suit  you,  sir,  and  thank  God  for  it.  Far  distant  may  be  the  day  , 
when  I  mititake  fouaticism  for  religion,  and  imagine  gloom  and  tears 
to  be  pleasurable  to  the  Almighty." 

So  saying,  Charles  Hargrove  turned  upon  his  heel,  leaving  Mr.  Mid- 
dlemist in  such  a  state  of  horror  and  astonishment,  that  he  continued 
gazing  after  him  as  long  as  he  could  see  hirn,  and  then  burst  into  such 
a  series  of  groans  that  they  were  awful  to  hear. 

Thus  were  all  poor  Charles's  hopes  dissipated  for  that  day;  and  he 
stood  with  a  heavy  heart  '^^^^  to  St.  Paul's,  revolving  in  his  own  juind 
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■what  he  should  do  next,  and  in  what  efficient  manner  be  could  help 
Harrier,  and  rescue  htr  from  the  dreary  prospect  that  was  a'ound  her. 
Expectations  from  the  letter  he  had  le^t  at  the  news  agent's,  he  had 
none  ;  and  what,  he  a>^ked  bim?elf,  woul  t  the  morrow  bring,  but,  in  all 
probability,  a  renewal  of  the  sanr  e  disap,  ointments  and  vexations  of 
to  day  ? 

To  add  to  his  disagreeable  sensations,  too,  the  day  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing, and  the  inclement  weather  which  ushered  in  tbat  evenirg,  was 
about  unequivocally  commencii  g.  He  was  very  far  from  home— the 
only  home  he  now  had  ;  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  he  leaned  against 
the  I  athedral  in  deep  and  painfvil  thought.  Not  a  shadow  of  an 
expedient  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  desolation  and  (!espair.  A  gloom  came  over  him,  such  as  he  had 
rarely,  if  ever,  experienced;  and  Heaven  ktio-vs  how  f.ir  he  night  have 
been  carrii  d  b^  the  -addened  tbonghts  that  opp  essed  h  m,  had  it  not 
been  ti'at  he  was  sudceniy  arous  d  by  a  mendi  ant,  in  whining  acc^ntj;, 
aak<'  g  for  alms.  ' 
*He  -larted  rom  his  ■everie.  and,  shaking  hi  head,  said,—  ' 
"  My  good  iel  ow,  1  am,  1  dare  s  .y,  wor^e  off  than  you  are^  although 
I  don't  j"st  now  appear  so.    I  have  noihmg  to  give."  I 


ROMAN  GAMES. 

The  chief  of  these  public  amusements  was  the  racipg  of  chariots  and 
horses.  Ti  e  chariots  were  low  two-wheeled  vehicles,  drawn  by  two 
horses  abreast,  the  charioieer  standing  wiihin  a  hi^h  front  holding  the 
mns.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was  pa'd  to  the  matching  of  these 
chano  eers.  They  were  disiiitmted  into  four 
distir.gui  hed 


mess  rtie  s:arting  of  r  large 
ignal  be  ng  given,  iiy  dropping  a 


said  the  beggar. 


"  In  eedJ  why  you  are  decent  lookii  g  enough 

"Oh,  that  may  be;  but  I  should  think  you  knew  enough  of  life  not 
t*  always  juf'ge  by  appearances." 

"  That's  true  e.  ough  ;  but,  if  you  don't  mind  talking  to  one  like  me, 
just  tell  me  what  you  a  e."  ' 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  have  no  objection  on  earth  to  talk  to  you,  and  as 
for  what  I  am,  I  am  just  what  you  see  me,  a  young  man,  with  a  decent 
edu'  ation,  in  want  of  bread." 

'■Ah,"  said  the  begga',  "  I 'understand.  There  are  thousands  such 
respectable  well  brought  up  young  leliows,  who  can  do  nothing  par- 
ticular, and  have  no  peculiar  talent— one  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
class.  They  have  nothing  to  give  to  society  in  exchange  for  a  living. 
iAb,  thank  God,  I'm  a  beggar  now  !" 

"You  are  a  strange  fellow,"  said  Charles.  i 

"I  am;  but  never  mind  that.  At  a  word,  now,  I  like  your  looks; 
yill  you  come  and  take  a  bit  of  supper  with  me?  It's  beginning  to 
■ain  hard,  say  the  word,  and  we  will  be  off." 

I  "I  will,"  said  Charles,  who  was  struck  with  the  shrewdness  of  the 
,ild  man,  as  well  as  his  language,  which  betokened  some  education,  "  I 
iTill  accept  your  invitation  as  frankly  as  it  is  offered." 
j  "  Coipe  on,  then,  come  on,  it  ain't  very  far.  You  spoke  to  me  about 
liot  trusting  always  to  appearances,  just  now  ;  mind  you  bear  in  mind 
.he  same  useful  and  practical  maxim ;  and,  when  you  see  an  old,  bent, 
lattered  mendicant,  such  as  I  look,  don't  alwavs  trust  to  appearances'. 
Jle  may  be  a  little  better  off  than  you  would  imagine,  and,  at  all 
,Tents,  he  can  afford  to  take  an  acquaintance  home  to  supper  with  him. 
.'ome  on,  coroe  on;  I'na  sorry  for  you,  but  for  your  consolation,  if  it  is 
Iny,  I  can  tell  yoH,  that  there  are  thousands  in  London  like  you,  thou- 
ind«  who  rise  in  the  morning  and  know  not  where  to  lie  down  at 


( To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


WHISKERS. 

A  friend  once  to  me, 

For  a  bit  of  a  spree. 
Sold  a  bottle  of  very  queer  mixture  ; 

That  rubb'd  on  my  face, 

lie  said  in  its  place 
I  should  luve  a  very  fine  whisker. 

With  pleasure  I  grasp'd 

The  botile  quite  fast, 
And  ran  to  my  house  in  a  twinkling, 

Where  soon  at  rry  glass, 

Like  a  thundering  ass, 
My  cheeks  I  gave  a  good  sprinkling. 

Oh,  Lord  !  what  a  scamp 

To  play  such  a  prank  ; 
I  laid  all  the  night  without  sleeping. 

In  horrible  moaning. 

And  sighing  and  gr.vaning— 
Even  now  at  the  thought  I  fall  weeping. 

In  tead  of  the  whiskers, 

My  face  was  all  blisters. 
Oh,  dear;  how  1  stainp'd  and  I  rayed  : 

The  st'iff  that  he  sold  me. 

He  lately  has  told  me, 
Was  blistering  ualve  he  bad  made. 


parties  or  factions, 
by  different  colon  td  dresses,  or  liver;es,  and  the  parti- 
'  sanship  of  these  factions  often  raised  sanguinary  disputes  among  the 
:  onkokers. 

I  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  fewer  than  30,000  men  are  said  to  have 
lo>t  their  lives  at  Con^tantiiiople,  in  a  tumult  rai.ed  by  contention 
among  the  partisans  of  the  teveral  liveries. 

in  the  p  e^ent  day,  disputes  of  this  origin  are  happily  allayed  among 
•(he  arundants  oi  horse  ra  es  b.v  the  piactice  of  beti  ng 

It  iiiUsi  '  Hv-  'een  a  ttar  ul  >';(.h'  to  wimess  the 
bofiy  ot  chariots  in  the  circus.  A 

napkin  or  cio  h  a  c  ain  waN  vMiiuJiawn,  wi  en  they  sprung  lorwar  ., 
ai..(i  whoever  first  r,in  seven  tiu/es  ro  nd  the  cour-e  was  victor.  This 
was  called  one  match,  for  the  natter  was  almost  always  determined  at 
one  heat,  and  u.suai  y  there  were  t^*ent)-five  of  these  in  one  day. 

The  name  of  the  victor  being  pr<  claimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  he 
w?s  crowned  with  p  lm,s,  and  received  a  prize  in  money  of  considerable 
value.  The  use  of  the  palm  tree  to  form  crowns  cf  victory  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  practice  of  the  Grteks— this  tree  bei..g  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  because  it  rises  aga  nst  a  weight  placed  on  it:  hence,  in 
modern  times,  it  is  put  lor  any  token  or  prize  of  victory  in  honourabie 
contention. 

The  next  description  of  these  public  exhibitions  consisted  of  con- 
tests of  a{,ility  and  strength,  of  wh  ch  there  were  five  kinds:  running, 
leaping,  iioxing,  wrestl  ng,  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit. 

The  place  where  the  wrestlers  and  o.thers  met  to  be  trained  in 
these  exercises  was  called  a  Gymnasium,  from  whence  is  derived  our 
word  gymnastics. 

But  none  of  these  exhibitions  were  so  brutalising  in  their  nature 
as  one  which  consisted  in  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with  one  another, 
or  the  fighting  of  beasts  and  men,  who  were  either  forced  to  this  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  were,  or  fought  volun- 
tarily, either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire. 
An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  various  kinds  were  brought  from 
all  quarters,  and  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  at  an  im- 
mense expense. 

Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  five  hundred 
lions,  who  were  despatched  in  five  days;  also,  .ighteen  elephants. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  introduced  the  exhibition  of  a  sea  fight,  by 
digging  a  lake  near  the  river  Tiber.  Those  who  fought  on  these 
occasions  were  usually  captives  or  condemned  malefactors,  who  con- 
tended against  each  other  till  one  party  was  slain,  unless  saved  by  the 
chmency  of  the  presiding  empeior. 


Instance  of  a  Noble  Mine.— A  countryman  of  ours,  a  Captain 
Douglas,  was  playing  at  trictrac  with  a  very  intimate  fjiend  in  a  coflee- 
house,  amidst  a  number  of  French  oflScers,  who  were  looking.on  some 
dispute,  arising  about  a  cast  of  thedie.  Douglas  saidin  a  gay  thoughtless 
manner,  "  Oh,  what  a  story."  A  murmur  arose  among  the  bystanders, 
and  his  antagonist  feeling  the  affront,  as  if  the  lie  had  been  gnen  him, 
in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  snatched  up  the  tables  and  hit  Douglas  a 
blow  on  the  head.  The  instant  he  hau  done  it  the  ioeaof  his  impru- 
dence, and  its  probable  consequences  to  himself  and  his  friend,  rushed 
upon  his  mind.  He  sat  stupified  with  sharce  ana  remorse,  his  eyes  rivetted. 
on  the  ground,  regardless  of  what  the  other's  resentment  might  prompt 
him  to  do.  Douglas  after  a  short  pause,  turned  round  to  the  spectators. 
"  You  think,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  now  ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  that 
unloriunate  man  ;  but  I  know  that  at  this  piesent  moment  he  feels  an- 
guish a  thousand  times  more  keen  than  ever  my  sword  can  inflict.  I 
will  embrace  him  thus,  and  try  to  leconciie  him  to  himself  ;  but  I  will 
cut  the  throat  of  that  man  among  you  who  shall  dare  to  breathe  a  sylla- 
ble agaiustmy  honour."  "  Bravo,  bravo,"  cried  an  old  chevalier  ol  St. 
Louis,  who  stood  immediately  behind  him.  The  sentiment  of  France 
overcaiiie  its  habit,  and  "  bravo,  bravo," echoed  from  every  corner  of  the 
room. 

Good  Manners.— Good  manners  consist  in  a  constant  maintainance 
of  self  respect,  accompanied  by  attention  and  deference  to  othtrs  in  cor- 
rect language,  gentle  ti  nes  of  voice,  ease  and  quietness  in  movements 
and  action.  They  repress  ro  gaiety  or  animation^  wi  ich  keeps  f'lee  of 
<  ffence.  They  divest  seriousness  otan  air  of  severity  or  pride.  In  con- 
versation, good  manners  restrain  the  vehemence  of  personal  or  party 
feeling.*,  and  promote  tha:  versatiliiy  which  makes  persons  converse 
readily  with  strangers,  and  take  a  passing  interest  in  any  subject  tha^ 
may  be  addressed  to  tljem, 
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THE  COMBAT. 

In  a  castle  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  dvrelt  an  old  lord,  descettdfed  ; 
from  a  aoble  family  of  Lonibardy,  whose  name  was  Boromaleo. 

His  strange  manner  of  life,  his  naisanthropical  character,  and  his  : 
!ove  for  alchymy,  astrology,  and  the  mystical  and  magical  sciences,  had 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  necromancer ;  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  communication  with  spirits. 
He  never  issued  from  the  walls  x)f  his  castle  ;  and  his  vassals  counted 
thirty  years  since  he  had  subjected  himself  to  this  voluntary  iraprison- 
ident.  The  neighbouring  goatherds,  irideed,  affirmed,  that  during  the 
night  he  roved  about  in  various  forms;  that  at  bnh  time  he  bounded 
from  hill  to  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  flaming  elk,  at  another  ran  bellowing 
about  the  valley  in  that  of  a  fiery  IsuU. 

Bnromalco's  only  son  was  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  a  single 
com":*.^  \  and  his  nearest  kinsman  and  heir  was  a  nephew,  whom  he  had 
taV..;u  i  can  earlj  age  into  his  family,  and  educated  till  he  had  entered 
into  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  in  a  fit  of  moroseness  and  ill-temper,  he 
commanded  him,  wiihout  assigning  any  reason  for  his  displeasure,  to 
quit  the  house,  and  never  appear  unsummonedin  his  sight  again. 

To  the  long  controlled  and  oppressed  youth  this  banishment  from 
his  uncle's  mansion  was  a  welcome  deliverance ;  especially,  as,  not- 
•withstanding  the  recent  arbitrary  and  unjust  dismission,  he  received 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  incomprehensible  kinsman.  With  this 
he  betook  himself  to  Padua,  and  applied  himself  severely  to  study  ;  he 
afterwards  travelled  into  several  kingdoms,  and  was  just  returned  into 
his  native  land,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  old  Boromaleo, 
which  summoned  him  to  repair  instantly  to  the  castle. 

He  obeyed,  'tis  true,  without  demurring  ;  but  the  unpleasant  remem- 
"brance  of  his  youthful  years,  his  uncertainty  of  what  his  unc  le  might 
require  of  him,  and  the  fear  of  being  recalled  to  suffer  many  tedious, 
dismal  years,  in  the  society  of  his  morose  ■end  mysterious  kinsman, 
made  him  tmdertake  this  journey  with  reluctance  and  chagrin. 

When  it  is  premised  that  the  yoi:ng  Boromaleo  had  recently  become 
enamoured  of  a  beauteous  lady,  whose  conversation  gave  him  the  most 
exquisite  delight,  and  whom  he  was  wont  to  see  daily  on  a  footing  of 
the  greatest  intimacy,  it  Avill  be  easy  to  conceive  the  grief  and  vexation 
that  harassed  him  in  his  way  to  his  kinsman ;  whither  he  arrived  at 
iSke  close  of  evening. 

Long  time  he  v^^andered  about  the  dark  passages,  and  searched  all  the 
chambers  without  finding  the  old  Boromaleo ;  at  length  he  remembered 
that  in  the  upper  story  of  the  castle  there  was  an  apartment,  the 
entrance  into  which  had  ever  been  strictly  forbidden  him,  and  which 
he  had  always  found  carefully  locked  and  barred  whenever  he  attempted 
to  enter. 

Hoping  to  find  his  uncle  there,  he  ventured  to  ascend  the  stairs  that 
led  to  it.  A  faint  rattle,  which  he  heard  as  he  mounted  the  last  step, 
certified  his  conjecture,  and  conducted  him  to  the  door  of  the  apait- 
ment.  He  found  it  half  open,  and  by  the  glimmer  of  a  dim  lamp 
discovered  the  old  Boromaleo,  pale  and  emaciated,  lying  on  a  bed  of 
straw,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  rough  mat,  apparently  in  the  agonies 
«of  death. 

An  icy  shudder  pervaded  him,  and,  petrified  with  fear  and  astonish- 
ment, he  stood  some  time  motionless  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  The 
old  man  at  length  noticed  him,  and  addressed  him  with — 

"  Step  nearer,  nephew;  but  first  look  around,  survey  all  about  thee, 
and  examine  the  sanctuary,  which,  for  the  first  time,  is  opened  to 
thee." 

At  that  instant  the  pale  twinkling  of  the  lamp  became  splendid  as 
the  sun,  and  the  surprised  youth  saw  the  figures  of  his  ancestors  in 
knightly  accoutrements,  ranged  round  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  Under 
each  of  the  figures  Avas  a  heap  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  magical  illumination,  which  rendered  all  this  visible,  vanished 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  old  Boromaleo  proceeded : 

"  'Tis  enough,  nephew;  I  have  put  thy  soul  to  the  proof;  and  thy 
eyes,  that  gazed  so  greedily  at  the  glittering  metal,  have  betrayed  thee. 
Come  still  nearer  me,  and  be  attentive  to  what  1  shall  say  to  thco. 
Thou  and  I  are  the  only  relics  of  our  race  ;  and  I  see,  without  regret, 
extinguished  for  ever,  a  name  that  in  former  ages,  when  virtue  was 
prized,  was  loved,  honoured,  and  feared,  and  which  now  ifi  contemned 
and  dishonoured." 

As  the  old  man  uttered  these  words,  the  figures  fell  to  the  ground, 
their  arms  and  trophies  were  broken  with  a  violent  crash,  and  a  noise 
like  thunder  shook  the  room. 

A  deadly  paleness  spread  over  the  face  of  the  youth  at  this  event; 
hut  the  old  mai^  continued  sedate,  and  undisturbed,  and  regarded  hts 
nephew  with  a  malicious  laugh. 

"  Know,"  proceeded  ho,  "  that  I  had  discerned  a  dark  and  perilous 
path,  by  which  we  might  arrive  at  vengeance  for  an  irreparable  antl 
unpardonable  wrong,  thut  has  dueply  woiiuded  vay  heart,  and  st^iincd 


eur  name  for  ever.    Thou  shouldst  have  completed  what  I  began; 
such  was  my  hope  ;  but  thou  hast  frustrated  and  destroyed  it." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  interrupted  the  youth;  <'  unfold  to  me  an  enigma 
I  vainly  seek  to  comprehend.  Point  out  the  perilous  means  by  which 
I  may  appease  thy  displeasure  and  that  of  the  revered  shades,  who  so 
loudly  proclai:.^ed  their  anger." 

"  If  thy  folly  had  not  lendered  thee  incredulous  to  iphat  was  mys- 
terious ;  if  in  these  days  justice  had  not  yielded  to  power,  and  valour  to 
artifice,  I  would  disclose  to  thee  the  dreadful  tale,  and  impose  on  thee 
a  noble  action;  but  I  have  not  found  thee  apt  to  generous  deeds,  nor 
penetrable  by  sentiments  of  virtue." 

"You  have  not  proved  me,"  interrupted  the  youth  indignaptly;  "  you  , 
have  never  tried  if  this  dreadful  tale  would  awake  me  to  energy  and 
virtue." 

"  My  experiments  would  have  failed,"  returned  the  old  map  ;  "  this 
I  saw  long  since,  observing  thee.  While  thou  wast  yet  a  boy,  I  re- 
marked thee  smiting  at  a  serpent,  who  had  formed  himself  into  a  circle, 
and  held  his  tail  in  his  mouth  :  thou  wast  blind  to  the  high  signi  - 
ficance of  the  symbol. 

"  Again,  when  riper  years  should  have  matured  thy  discretion,  I 
observed  that  thou  shunnedst  the  dim  sinokeand  soughtestlhe  splendid 
flame,  though  the  one  scorched  thy  face,  while  the  other  only  pained 
thy  eyes ;  therefore  I  found  thee  unworthy  my  instruction  and  converge, 
and  exiled  thee  icy  dwelling." 

"  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,"  cried  the  youth,  "  let  me  be  judged  by 
the  future.    Name  the  price  at  which  I  can  obtain  thy  pardon." 

I  will  remit  my  anger,  and  leave  the  world  in  friendship  with 
thee,"  answered  the  old  Boromaleo:  "I  will  not  reluse  thee  my  last 
blesbing." 

Here  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  nephevy— "  For,  know  that 
this  night,  ere  the  clock  has  struck  twelve,  my  ierm  of  life  will  have  ,, 
expired.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  contain  all  the  treasures  of  our 
family,  which  are  now  wholly  thy  property;  since  he,  -who  should 
have  shared  them  with  thee,  is  no  more  of  this  world.  His  unatoned 
spirit  wanders  about  crying  for  vengeance,  and  I  hasten  to  condole 
with  it." 

The  old  man,  after  having  spoken  thus,  grew  more  feeble  and.; 
languid;  his  eyes  became  dull  and  filmy,  and  his  oppressed  luqgs 
respired  with  difficulty  and  pain.    He  strove,  after  some  time,  to  coU; 
leet  his  last  retiring  forces,  once  more  to  address  his  nephew,  who,  over^ 
powered  with  surprise  and  pity,  knelt  in  tears  beside  him. 

"  Cousin,"  said  he,  "  before  I  die,  I  must  require  an  engagemenl- 
from  thee,  which  thou  wilt  not  violate  under  any  pretext,  if  thou 
wouldst  escape  ray  direst  curse  and  the  severest  persecution  of  my 
returning  spirit." 

The  youth  assured  his  dying  kinsman,  with, .the  most  sacred  attesta^ 
tions,  that  he  would  fulfil  whatever  should  be  required  of  him. 

"  When  three  days  have  elapsed  after  my  death,"  said  the  old  map, 
Avith  dying  yet  awful  accents,  "  inclose  thyself,  ere  the  sun  has  reached 
the  meridian  point,  in  the  tower  that  stands  eastward  of  my  castle  ;  it 
■  is  watched  and  served  by  the  guardian  spirits  of  thy  ancestors.  Thither 
convey  all  thy  treasures,  and  remain  thaie  till  I  appear  in  a  visible 
form  and  announce  thy  release  to  thee.  From  the  hour  I  have  in- 
dicated, 'tis  forbidden  thee  to  hold  commuuion  with  mankind,  and 
above  all  thou  must  behold  no  damsel  of  mo.e  than  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Observe  this;  'tis  my  last  irrevocable  will.  If  thou  resist  it, 
thou  wilt  become  the  victim  of  my  resentment,  from  which  no  mortaj 
power  can  rescue  thee." 

The  clock  struck  twelve  at  the  moment  Boromaleo  concluded  hil 
speech,  and  he  instantly  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  nephew.  \ 

Among  all  the  calamitou|^  events,  which  the  alarmed  imagination  of 
the  youth  bad,  during  his  melancholy  journey,  suggested  to  him  a» 
po.ssible,  none  was  s>o  horrible  as  the  obligation  he  had  been  drawn 
into.  He  would  willingly  have  resigned  air  his  inheritance  to  be 
released  from  the  cruel  and  intolerable  condition  imposed  on  him. 
But  he  was  indissoluhly  bound  by  his  precipitate  vovvs,  and  could 
only  lament  his  uncle's  fraudful  malice,  and  his  own  rash  engage- 
ment. 

The  loss  of  his  freedom,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  irksome  solitude 
were  his  least  grievances ;  but  the  separation  Lorn  his  beloved  friend 
rent  his  heart,  and  harassed  his  soul  with  incessant  sorrow  and 
unguish. 

He  set  off  immediately  after  the  death  pf  his  kinsman  to  Miranda,  his 
fair  friend,  to  communicate  to  her  the  requisitions  of  his  deceased  re- 
lative, that  from  her  sympathy  and  tenderness  he  might  derive  his 
only  consolation  in  so  distressful  a  destiny. 

A  faithful  servant,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  was  ordered, 
during  his  abf^ence,  tO;prepare  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  residence 
in  the  tower;  but  this  care  was  superfluous;  for  every  possible  want 
was  already  provided  for. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  he  arrived  »t  the  habitation  o 
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Miranda,  and,  to  his  amazement,  found  her  dressed  in  preparing  for 
a  journey ;  a  chariot  and  horses  stood  ready  harnessed  at  the  door. 

"Howl"  cried  he,  entering  her  apartment,  "you  are  about  to 
depart  with  the  first  purple  of  the  morning,  and  not  have  mentioned 
your  purpose  to  me,  who  sympathize  so  in  all  your  interests?" 

Miranda  replied,  she  must  make  a  journey,  that  from  all — even  from 
him — must  lemain  secret;  she  should  soon,  she  added,  very  soon 
return,  and  reveal  all  to  him. 

"You  have  secrets  from  me,  Miranda?"  inquired  he,  with  a  sig- 
nificant tone. 

"  This  only,"  said  she  tenderly,  *'  and,  this  excepted,  my  every 
thought  has  been  open  to  thee." 

Be  it  80 !"  said  he,  "  I  too  have  a  secret ;  but  to  disclose  it  to  thee 
I  have  come  hither.  I  also  have  a  journey  to  undertake ;  along,  a  very 
long  journey.  Know,  Miranda,  when  to-morrow's  clock  has  struck  twelve, 
I  am  banished  from  the  world, — I  am  exiled  from  life ;  I  am  compelled 
to  renounce  thy  loved  society.*' 

"  Gracious  Heaven,"  cried  she,  alarmed,  "  with  what  dreadful 
thought  dost  thou  labour  .'" 

He  related  all  that  had  passed  between  himself  and  his  kinsman  the 
night  of  his  departure,  and  announced  to  her  his  unhappy  destiny. 
Miranda  seemed  to  hear  his  tale  with  far  less  concern  than  he  had 
expected.  Deep  sighs,  which  issued  from  her  against  her  will,  visible 
inattention,  and  an  aspect  of  profound  meditation,  appeared  to  betray 
emotions  that  flowed  from  another  source.  He  kne  -v  not  what  passed 
in  Miranda's  affectionate  soul,  and  was  amazed,  that  just  at  this  instant 
she  should  be  so  engrossed  by  another  concern.  He  had  finished  his 
relation ;  yet  she  stood  long  silent  and  pensive  before  him. 

"  Miranda !"  said  he  at  last,  with  more  sorrow  than  reproach  in  his 
looks  and  voice, — "  Miranda !  haat  thou  not  one  word  to  say  to  me  on 
all  this  ?  Art  thou  grown  so  penurious  of  consolation,  that  thou 
refusest  my  wounded  soul  the  balm  of  one  tender  word  from  thy  lips?" 

"  Be  not  grieved,  my  friend,  nor  angered !"  said  she,  interrupting 
her  silence.  "  Thy  fate  lay  ever  at  my  heart,  and  not  less  at  this 
moment,  though  I  seemed  absent  and  inattentive  to  thee.  I  will  not 
condole  with  thee,  since  what  would  that  amend  thy  destiny  ?  nor  is  it 
in  my  power  to  console  thee.  But  I  have  conceived  a  means  of  miti- 
gating the  rigour  of  thy  lot;  and,  as  I  cannot  but  believe  the  most 
cruel  part  of  thy  sentence  is  thy  separation  from  me,  thou  shalt  receive 
from  my  hands,  ere  the  fatal  hour  of  banishment  has  arrived,  a  pledge 
of  my  affection,  that  shall  for  ever  remind  thee  of  Miranda,  yet  shall 
finally  supersede  thy  regrets." 

A  flood  of  tears  streamed  from  her  lovely  eyes,  and  she  was  forced  to 
discontinue  her  discourse. 

"  Angel  of  Heaven '."  cried  he,  falling  at  her  feet,  *'  are  these  precious 
drops  shed  forme?  Forgive  my  rash  ungrateful  doubtK,  and  r;ceive 
my  protest !  for  nothing,  Miranda,  nothing  under  the  sun  can  replace 
thee,  nor  can  ought  on  the  earth  drive  thy  image  from  my  heart." 

She  repeated  her  assurance,  and  bade  him  hope  for  the  best  and  be 
tranquil. 

Their  farewell  was  deferred ;  since,  according  to  her  intention,  she 
was  to  see  him  again  before  the  hour  of  his  confinement  in  the  tower, 
where  she  would  meet  him  on  her  return.  She  again  assured  him 
that  he  would  receive  the  highest  pledge  of  her  affection  and  con- 
fidence, and  she  required  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  distant  hoofs 
of  her  steeds,  to  leave  the  tower  and  retire  into  a  dark  vault  near  its 
entrance. 

Miranda  descended  the  stairs  with  him,  seated  herself  in  the  chariot, 
and  seized  the  reins  of  the  fiery  steeds,  who,  submitting  their  proud 
strength  to  their  lovely  driver,  bore  her  away  with  obedient  swiftness. 

The  youth  now  hastened  with  all  speed  to  the  tower,  his  soul  spurred 
on  with  impatient  expectation  to  learn  what  Miranda  proposed  for  his 
consolation. 

His  suspense  did  not  long  endure ;  for  scarce  had  he  arrived,  before 

the  clattering  hoofs  of  hasty  steeds  was  heard  at  a  distance.  He  van- 
quished his  curiosity,  and  instead  of  running  to  the  window,  descended 
the  stairs  of  the  tower,  and  waited  his  friend  in  the  dark  vault,  as  she 
directed  him. 

Miranda  soon  entered  the  gloomy  cave;  he  knew  her  steps,  and  ran 
with  transport  to  meet  her. 

"  I  am  returned,"  said  she,  "  to  assuage  thy  painful  condition,  and 
bring  thee  the  promised  pledge.  I  have  acquitted  my  word.  Thou 
wilt  find  in  thy  chamber  the  present  that  I  make  thee  ;  a  gift  that  thou 
wilt  receive  as  the  highest  pledge  of  my  confidence.  'Tis  the  most 
precious  of  all  I  possess,  and  I  commit  it  tc  thee,  certain  thou  wilt 
watch  like  a  dragon  over  the  deposit.  When  thou  lookest  on  it, 
remember  me,  till  by  regarding  it  thou  losest  my  remembrance.  The 
rest  will  be  told  theo  by  a  letter,  that  will  soon  reach  thy  hands. 
Farewell,  my  beloved  friend !  A  thousand  ^timea  farewell  I  My 
spirit  shall  ever  »urround  thee,  since  It  is  now  bound  to  thine  with  a 
double  tie," 


Miranda  accompanied  this  mysterious  addresi  with  a  tender  embrace, 
acd  escaped  from  his  arms  before  gratitude,  love,  and  sorrow  suffered 
him  to  utter  a  syllable. 

He  heard  the  sounding  hoofs  of  her  horses,  and  the  rattle  of  her 
wheels.  This  noise  informed  him  that  Miranda  was  departed,  while, 
in  the  confusion  of  his  soul  and  senses,  he  still  thought  he  held  her  in 
his  arms. 

In  vain  he  sought  to  follow  her  with  his  eyes,  and  gain  another 
look ;  she  was  far  distant,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  hid  her  from  his  view. 
A  few  minutes  after  it  struck  twelve.  He  shut  the  gate  of  the 
tower,  and  hastened  to  his  apartnoent  in  the  most  anxious  expectation. 

As  he  entered,  he  saw  what  appeared  to  him  a  miracle,  a  girl  formed 
and  dressed  like  Miranda,  and  the  exact  stamp  and  image  of  his  beloved 
friend  in  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  old.  A  written  paper  lay  on  the 
table,  which,  at  his  approach,  the  young  maid  presented  to  him  without 
uttering  a  word.  Amazement  kept  him  mute,  and  he  read  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper,  which  were  as  follow  : 

"  Receive,  O  my  beloved  friend,  this  letter  from  the  hand  of  an 
unhappy  orphan,  who  is  my  daughter.  I  have  never  been  married  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  must  therefore  conceal  from  the  world  my 
offspring ;  the  more  because  her  form  and  lineaments  too  clearly  in- 
dicate her  mother. 

"  Do  not  ask  who  was  her  father ;  he  is  now  no  more.  His 
daughter  is  five  years  of  age  this  day ;  and  know,  that  on  the  morning 
of  her  birth  a  base  traitor,  who  contended  for  my  love  with  her  father, 
defied  him  to  combat,  and  foully  murdered  him  on  the  way.  Rosalia 
was  committed  from  her  natal  hour  to  a  friend,  who  has  educated  her 
till  now.  A  few  days  since  her  foster  mother  expired,  and  ray  journey 
yesterday  had  no  other  object  than  to  procure  a  new  residence  for  my 
child. 

"  Thy  appearance  at  the  moment  of  my  distressful  perplexity  seemed 
pd  signal  to  me  from  Heaven,  and  thy  sad  relation  of  thy  uncle's 
rigorous  sentence  suggested  to  me  the  thought  of  committing  to  thee 
my  child,  and  make  thee  her  instructar,  her  guardian,  and  her  father. 
Let  Rosalia  be  thy  companion,  and,  though  a  child,  thy  friend.  Thoft 
wilt  soon  win  her  affections,  and  she  will  gladly  remain  with  thee  in 
thy  solitude ;  for  she  is  grave,  pensive,  and  altogether  adapted  to  the 
manner  of  life  required  of  thee.  She  is  this  days  five  years  of  age  ; 
I  reiterate  it  to  thee  once  more,  to  remind  thee  of  thy  uncle's  restric- 
tions. Perhaps  you  may  henceforth  learn  from  Rosalia  herself  what 
it  becomes  thee  to  do,  when  she  attains  the  forbidden  age  ;  for  her 
discourse  is  often  wonderful,  and  she  seems  to  be  made  the  organ  of 
some  superior  power. 

"  Farewell,  my  kind  friend  ;  my  heart  beats  free  and  tranquil,  sinee 
it  has  no  longer  anything  concealed  from  thee.  Destroy  this  paper  as 
soon  as  thou  hast  perused  it.  "  Miranda." 

"  Rosalia !  luy  Rosalia !"  cried  the  transported  youth,  raising  the 
child  from  the  ground  towards  Heaven,  as  if  he  would  in  the  presence 
of  God  bind  himself  to  execute  the  will  of  his  'oved  Miranda.  "  My 
Rosalia,"  said  he,  affectionately,  "I  will  be  father,  mother  and 
friend  to  thee,  thou  most  precious  of  pledges,  thou  image  of  thy  angelic 
mother !    Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  Miranda !  for  thy  present.'' 

He  pressed  the  child  to  his  bosom,  and,  impelled  by  an  indescribable 
emotion,  kissed  with  transport  the  forehead  of  the  young  maid.  Rosalia 
regarded  him  with  a  firm  unvaried  look,  and  received  all  his  caresses 
in  silence. 

"  You  are  the  friend  of  my  mother  1"  at  last  she  began — "  she  has 
not  deceived  me  when  she  commended  you ;  for  surely  you  are  kind 
and  gentle.  I  will  remain  with  you  without  reluctance,  and  will  not 
depart  from  this  tower  till  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
five  days  are  elapsed ;  then  suffer  me  to  quit  you,  give  me  as  much 
gold  as  I  can  carry,  and  ask  not  whither  I  go,  nor  when  I  shall 
return !" 

Here  she  reached  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  require  his  asseveration. 
He  promised  solemnly  to  grant  her  request,  without  demanding  an 
explanation  of  her  mystical  address,  or  computing  what  number  of 
years  was  included  in  that  number  of  days. 

Rosalia  was  contented.  Her  keen,  observing  eye  softened  its  glance, 
and  though  she  was  Hever,  after  the  manner  of  children,  fond  and 
caressing,  she  soon  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  her  new  companien. 
But  there  was  in  her  general  character  something  reserved  and  mys- 
terious ;  she  spoke  little  or  nothing  without  premeditation,  and  every 
part  of  her  manners  pointed  her  out  as  an  extraordinary  being.  She 
never  laughed  or  wept ;  was  always  grave,  without  being  melancholy  : 
solitude  was  never  irksome  to  her,  and  she  could  pass  whole  days  in 
quiet  meditation,  occupied  by  a  thousand  visions  and  phantasies,  which 
a  powerful  imagination  presented  to  her  so  vividly,  that,  absorbed  in 
them,  she  was  insensible  to  everything  around  her. 

Familiarity  soon  produced  a  tenderer  relation  between  the  young 
Boromalco  and  Rosalia.  He  studied  her  mind,  antigipatetl  r  "WisUes, 
and  strove  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  otfectloas, 
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Rosslia  soon  of  her  own  impulse  besought  him  to  be  her  tutor  ;  he  i 
taught  her  lansuages,  and  made  her  conversant  with  history ;  she 
■was  quickly  able  to  read ;  but  to  write  she  had  no  inclination,  nor 
could  his  persuasions  induce  her  to  use  the  pen.  Music  was  her 
favourite  amusement,  and  the  harp  her  darling  instrument,  which  she 
delighted  to  accompany  with  her  voice.  She  was  extremely  ductile, 
and  her  uncommon  capacity,  joined  to  her  unwearied  attention  and 
•unabated  ardour  for  study,  accelerated  her  attainments  prodigiously, 
and  gave  her  instructor  ineffable  satisfaction. 

Thus  rolled  away  weeks,  months,  and  years,  unperceived  by  the 
young  Boromalco,  though  he  neither  conversed  with,  nor  saw,  any 
human  being  beside  his  companion  and  pupil.  Her  company,  his 
studies,  and  reflections  on  his  strange  destiny,  left  no  vacancy  on  hi* 
inind  for  dissatit-faction  and  weariness. 

One  evening,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  Rosalia  carae  at  a  late 
hour  to  h  pi,  and  requested  a  larger  harp;  he  had  before  given  her  a 
small  one  suited  to  her  years  and  size. 

"  And  what  canst  thou  do  with  a  larger  harp,  Rosalia?"  said  he. 
"  When  thou  art  grown  to  a  proper  stature  thou  shale  have  mine,  which 
has  a  finer  tone  than  any  I  can  procure  for  thee." 

"  Agreed,"  returned  she,  with  vivacity.  "  I  accept  your  harp  as  a 
present,  and  on  the  morrow  you  shall  hear  me  play  on  it;  for  to- 
morrow you  will  admire  at  the  growth  of  Rosalia's  sta'u  e.  Do  not 
forget  to  procure  me  this  night  new  apparel,  for  in  the  morn  my 
present  clothes  will  be  too  short  and  small  for  me." 

Boromalco  knew  not  what  to  think  of  these  strange  requests,  and 
made  her  no  answer.  Had  he  not  remembered  what  Miranda  had 
written  to  him  of  the  child's  visions  and  inspirations,  he  would  have 
conceived  that  she  was  delirious.  Rosalia  did  not  seem  affected  at 
his  perplexity ;  she  repeated  her  request  and  retired  to  her  chamber. 

Curiosity  rendered  Boromalco  restless ;  he  ro^e  early  in  the  morn, 
and  slid  to  the  apartment  of  Rosalia.  What  amazement  congealed  his 
sense,  when,  instead  of  a  child,  he  beheld  a  full  grown  maiden  of 
mature  beauty  slumbering  before  him.  Scarcely  could  he  credit  his 
sight,  and  yet  he  must  trust  its  testimony :  it  was  Rosalia's  self  in 
complete  and  perfect  form;  it  was  the  duplicate  of  her  angelic  mother 
in  the  vernal  bloom  of  her  charms. 

He  drew  his  eyes  from  the  fascinating  spectacle,  and  returned  to  his 
chamber.  Then  recollecting  that  he  had  omitted  to  provide  the  gar- 
ments she  requested,  he  drew  forth  a  suit  of  his  own  apparel,  which  he 
had  never  worn,  conveyed  it  to  Rosalia's  chamber,  and  placed  beside  it 
his  harp  as  he  had  protnised. 

A  strange  timidi'ty  kept  him  within  his  apartment;  he  did  not 
venture  to  approach  Rosalia,  who,  without  seeking  the  society  of  Ijer 
loved  friend,  passed  the  whole  day  in  solitude. 

In  the  evening  Rosalia  sat  in  a  balcony,  which  Boromalco  could 
overlook  from  his  window.  She  was  in  man's  apparel,  and  seemed  the 
most  celestial  }'Outh  that  ever  the  fancy  of  a  painter  created.  The  harp 
stood  beside  her,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  which  the  seemed  to 
F  iss  in  raptures  of  enthusiasm,  she  touched  the  melodious  instrument, 
and,  aiding  it  with  her  heavenly  voice,  drew  from  it  such  sublime  and 
tender  strains,  that  Boromalco  was  enamoured  of  the  sound,  and  feared 
to  breathe,  lest  he  should  disturb  her. 

As  night  descended  on  her  ebon  throne,  Rosalia  left  the  balcony,  and 
sought  the  chamber  of  the  young  Boromalco.  He  was  still  at  the 
window,  ruminating  on  tlie  strange  events  that  had  marked  his  ex- 
traordinary life,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  young  maid  entered. 

"Know,"  said  she,  "  that  to-morrow  noon  just  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  days  are  elapsed  since  Miranda,  my  mother, 
brou.i^ht  me  to  thee;  and  remember,  so  long  is  it  since  you  promised 
me,atthe  expiratien  of  this  time,  to  let  me  depart.  I  was  then  five  years 
of  age,  nine  have  since  revolved  ;  I  ain  summoned  av.'ay :  for  both  our 
sakes  do  not  detain  me  !  Give  me  as  much  gold  as  I  can  carry,  receive 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  thy  kindness,  and  pray  to  Heaven  that  we  may 
eee  each  other  again ;  but  ask  not  whither  I  am  going,  nor  when  I 
shall  return." 

Astonishment  and  anguish  bound  the  youth's  tongue,  and  he  could 
only  indicate  by  his  gestures  to  Rosalia  that  (.he  might  take  what  she 
chose  from  the  treasures  he  had  derived  from  his  uncle. 

She  t  ok  two  bags  of  gold,  and  left,  the  chamber. 

The  ensuing  night  was  still  more  sleepless  and  tu'bulent  to  Boro- 
ma'co  than  the  former.  In  the  morning  he  rose  betimes,  and,  after 
walking  about  his  apartment  to  calm  his  emotions,  repaired  to  the 
chamber  of  Rosalia;  not  vyith  the  intention  of  speaking  with  her,  biit 
to  lee  through  an  opening  in  the  door  if  she  were  there,  and  what  she 
was  engaged  in. 

Tie  found  Rosalia  already  risen,  and  employe?!  in  removing  an  iron 
grate,  which  was  fixed  before  an  aperture  in  the  wall ;  after  much  toil 
she  buccccded,  and  he  saw  her  draw  from  thence  a  large  chest,  which 
opening,  she  took  from  it  a  cosily  siiit  of  armour,  richly  adoro^d  \iith 
gold  and  precious  stones. 


Rosalia  examined  it  piece  by  piece ;  then  braced  it  on  her  delicate 
limbs,  and  trod  with  proud  exultation  to  survey  herself  in  a  mirror. 
She  unsheathed  her  sword,  practised  various  motions  with  it,  and  used 
herseif  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  shield. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  while  she  was  thus  employed ;  swift  as  a 
dart  she  shot  ovt  of  her  chamber  by  a  door  that  led  to  the  foot  of  the 
tower.  Boromalco  heard  the  sword  ring  against  the  steps,  and  he  ran 
anxiously  to  overtake  her  ;  but  in  vain.  Before  the  gate  of  the  castle 
stood  a  coal-black  charger  with  white  mane  and  tail :  she  leaped  on 
Irs  back,  the  horse  neighed,  and  bore  her  away  with  incredible 
swiftness. 

Boromalco,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  strange  and  marvellous  events, 
was  for  some  time  buried  in  amaze  at  these  wonderful  incidents.  He 
returned  pensive  and  tad  to  his  chamber.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the 
room,  when  he  heard  a  low  murmur  and  panting  in  the  ante-chamber, 
to  which,  absorbed  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  Rosalia,  he  at  first  paid  no 
attention ;  but  the  noise  increased,  and  suddenly  a  terrible  voice  thus 
exclaimed  : 

"  Cousin!  a  little  more,  and  thy  oath  had  been  violated;  a  little 
more,  and  1  had  fulfiUed  mine,  and  destroyed  thee." 

He  recollected  the  awful  voice  of  his  uncle,  and  a  cold  shudder 
quivered  through  his  limbs. 

"  Cousin !"  continued  the  voice,  "  in  vain  wilt  thou  attempt  to 
elude  my  vigilance  or  my  vengeance.  I  now  command  thee  to  shut  the 
gate  of -the  tower,  and  to  exclude  from  thee  every  female  form,  of 
whatc'  er  age;  otherwise  thou  shalt  die  by  my  hands,  as  I  have  sworn 
to  thee." 

"  Inhuman  !"  returned  the  youth  in  a  transport  of  indignation  and 
love,  "inhuman  monster!  how  if  my  Rosalia  returned?    Must  she 

too  be  excluded  ?" 

^  A  dreadful  yes,  resounded  thrice  in  an  imperious  tone  through  the 

whole  tower;, 

"  Enter  then,  barbarian !"  cried  the  youth,  "  and  destroy  me  now ; 
for  whenever  Rosalia  shall  return,  I  will  admit  her,  and  indulge  myself 
with  her  sight,  and  trample  on  thy  arbitrary  and  cruel*  commands. 
Enter,  and  fulfil  thy  savage  oath  !" 

"  Well  spoken,  cousin,"  exclaimed  the  spirit ;  "  better  spoken  than 
I  hoped  from  thee.  Thy  courage  has  blunted  my  anger  :  listen  now 
to  my  altered  will.  This  very  day,  ere  the  sun  in  his  descent  has 
embued  with  his  rosy  beams  the  heads  of  yonder  hills,  betake  thyself 
to  the  neighbouring  forest;  there  live  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  let  not 
wine  iKoisten  thy  lips.    Dost  thou  understand  this.'" 

"Yes"  returned  the  ycutb,  "and  will  punctually  obey  thee.  But 
should  Rosalia  return,  and  find  me  in  the  forest,  am  I  not  permitted 
to  behold  her  ?" 

"  One  yes  deserves  another,"  said  the  spirit  of  his  uncle  ;  "  thou 
mayst  see  her,  converse  with  her,  and  suffer  her  to  dwell  with  thee." 

"  Generows  shade!"  cried  the  transported  youth,  "  forgive  my  im- 
patient murmu  s  !  thou  art  all  goodness." 

"  Moderate  thy  joy,  young  man,"  returned  the  fearful  voice,  "  there 
is  a  condition  annexed  that  may  not  be  wholly  acceptable  to  thy 
wishes." 

"  Only  let  Rosalia  remain  with  me,"  cried  the  nephew,  "  and  I  am 
content  with  all." 

"  She  shall  remain  with  thee ;  but  beware,  that  till  my  return  thou 
never  seest  Rosalia  otherwise  than  as  thou  shalt  first  meet  her.  Govern 
thine  eyes,  and  wait  my  re-appearance." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  the  spirit ;  the  former  murmurs  and 
breathings  were  heard,  and,  gradually  decaying,  at  length  announced  his 
retreat. 

The  young  Boromalco  repaired  with  the  first  approach  of  evening  to 
the  forest,  where,  conformably  to  his  uncle's  injunctions,  he  lived  <fi 
roots  and  pulse,  drank  water,  and  led  in  every  respect  the  life  of  a 
hermit. 

To  one  who  has  no  pursuit  or  employment  time  drags  heavily  along, 
and  our  recluse  in  his  solitary,  monotonous  life  counted  years,  when 
only  months  had  passed,  since  his  separation  from  Rosalia,  and  depar- 
ture from  the  tower. 

Yet  was  his  condition  not  unhappy :  the  light  repast  of  herbs,  with 
which  he  nourished  himself,  and  the  limpid  water  which  was  enjoined 
him  for  a  beverage,  rendered  his  frame  pure  and  unincumbered,  and 
his  mind  refined  and  etherial.  'He  grew  more  open  and  sensible  to  the 
various  beauties  which  a  contemplation  of  nature  presented  him,  and  a 
wide  field  of  sublime  luxury  was  opened  to  him. 

One  day  as  he  waked  from  a  sleep,  that  for  many  hours  had  lain  like 
lead  on  his  senses,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  his  yet  dim 
eyes,  was  a  knight  rushing  on  a  fierce  steed  through  the  forest  towards 
him.  The  sable  steed  and  splendid  armour  might  have  informed  him 
it  was  Rosalia;  but  his  sleep  had  so  troubled  and  confused  his 
.  senses,  that  not  till  she  alighted,  and  advanced  to  him,  did  be  recog. 
nise  her. 
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"  Rosalia!"  cried  he,  yrhen  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  surprise 
of  her  sudden  appearance;  "ait  thou  really  Rosalia,  or  does  a  dream 
delude  me?  Surely  I  have  slept  the  sleep  of  death,  and  am  in  the 
world  of  spirits." 

"  I  am  thy  pupil,  thy  friend,  thy  Rosalia,"  said  she.  "  Six  and 
thirty  -weeks  are  llown  since  I  left  ihy  solitary  habitation :  oft  did  my 
heart  wish  to  return  to  tbee,  and  the  inquietude  my  flight  might 
occasion  to  Ihee  filled  me  with  the  most  torturous  anxiety." 

"  Ah!  I  never  can  again  endure  to  lose  thee,  deaiest  maid,"  inter- 
rupted Boromalco.    "  What  has  Hot  thy  absence  cost  me  !" 

"Be  tranquil,"  said  Rosalia,  with  gentle  accent;  "fate,  which 
summoned  me  to  an  awful  duty,  aad  long  kept  me  absent  Irom  thee, 
has  no  longer  any  claim  on  me.  I  have  discharged  what  was  impose(^ 
on  me.  I  am  now  free,  and  may  dwell  with  whom,  and  wherever  I  will." 

"My  heart  telis  me,  alas!"  said  lioromalco,  with  a  sigh,  "  witt\ 
■whom  and  where  thou  shouldst  dwell;  feut  far  harder  and  more  dis- 
consolate is  my  lot  than  tbine;  for  know,  not  permitted  to  contend 
with  ray  destiny,  I  am  condemned  to  lemain,  I  am  ignorant  how  long, 
in  this  wildetnsss;  and  what  I  must  aiterwaids  endure  Is  concealed 
from  uuc." 

"  Here,  then,"  said  Rosalia,  "  will  I  he  the  companion  and  sharer  of 
thy  confinement ;  nor  does  the  austerity  of  life,  to  which  thou  must 
submit,  deter  me.  I  am  strong  bejoud  my  sex,  and  practised  to  for- 
titude aat^  endurance." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  youth,  "the  condition  is  too  hard,  without 
■which  thy  generous  friendship  wiil  be  fatal  to  me.  I  must  not,  if 
1  would  live  to  enjoy  thy  sight,  behold  thee  other  than  as  thou  now 
standest  before  me.  This  ponderous  helmet  must  ever  oppress  thy  head, 
this  massy  cuirass  load  thy  delicate  shoulders,  or  I  expose  myself  to 
the  lawless  rage  of  the  unrelenting  spirit  by  whom  I  am  persecuted."  ^ 

"  How  happily  dees  this  injunction,"  cried  Rosalia,  "accord  with  my 
wishes  !  I  will  perform  tae  condition ;  thou  shall  never  see  me  other- 
wise than  thou  beholdest  me  now.  Fear  not  I  shall  infringe  the  re- 
striction; my  own  interest  pledges  for  my  observance  of  it.  Oh!  my 
friend,"  continued  she,  "  how  happy,  how  inefiably  blest  wilt  thou  make 
me,  if  thou  canst  renew  the  sort  paternal  bands  which  united  us, 
when  thou  viewdest  in  me  but  a  child,  a  companion  'and  scholar,  and 
sawest  no  other  attraction  in  me  than  innocence  and  gentleness !  Thou 
wouldst  spare  me  and  thys.lf  a  cruel  discovery,  that  will  convert  thy 
love  (for  why  should  I  he  blind  to  what  thy  looks  indicate  to  me)  into 
I  aversion  and  horror." 

I      Boromalco  was  not  a  little  amazed  at  this  strange  discourse,  and 
I  was  unable  to  divine  in  what  the  discjvery  would  consist,  which 
Rosalia  represented  as  of  so  dreadful  consequence.    With  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  he  beaought  her  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  by  disclosing 
to  him  her  adventures. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  she,  after  some  resistance  ;  "  I  will  re.  eal  to  thee 
my  whole  histoiy.  Perhaps  my  relation  may  be  more  eiricacious  to 
restrain  thy  wishes  than  the  threats  of  the  spirit.  Listen  then  to  me. 
As  fdr  as  I  can  look  back  into  the  years  of  my  childhood,  I  remember 
to  have  had  my  mysterious  visioHs,  which  1  can  now  clearly  interpret 
to  myself.  The  most  wonderful  of  these  was  on  the  night  before  my 
mother,  Miranda,  brought  me  to  the  tower,  when  au  awful  form 
appeared  to  me  in  my  sleep,  and  thus  addressed  me  : 

" '  Rosalia !  when  thou  shall  be  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty  five  days  older,  prepare  thyself  to  revenge  the  deatu  of  thy 
lather 

"  This  summons  was  repeated  every  seventh  night,  and  the  shade 
constantly  informed  me  how  much  was  elapsed  of  this  period. 

"  Thou  wilt  now  conceive  the  reaspa  of  my  first  request  to  thee, 
when  1  entered  tby  solitary  habitation ;  that  thou  shouldst  one  day 
suffer  me  to  depart,  and  give  me  a  portion  of  thy  treasures.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  wonderful  circumstances  of  ray  sudden  growth  into  a  mature 
■woman,  with  the  other  incidents,  which  thou  beheld'st  with  thy  own 
eye«  accompany  it. 

"  This  noble  creature,"  said  Rosalia,  pointing  to  her  steed,  who  was 
Heeding  on  the  juicy  herbage  buside  them,  "  I  found  at  the  door  of  thy 
tower:  I  threw  myself  boldly  on  hii  back,  and  committed  myself  to 
the  guidance  of  this  spontaneous  course. 

"  A  little  before  twilight  I  arrived  at  a  forest,  where  my  steed  made 
a  fudden  stop  at  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  and,  terminating  his  course, 
■eemed  to  intimate  that  I  had  reached  the  place  of  my  destination. 

"  I  dismounted  my  saddle,  and  entered  the  cell,  where  I  found  a 
venerable  old  man,  who,  having  surveyed  me  some  morneuts,  ex- 
claimed with  signs  of  joy, — 

*  Thou  are  »he  !  thou  art  Rosalia,  the  long  since  announced  daugh- 
ter of  the  unhappy  youth,  whom  I  saw  on  this  spot  foully  slain.  Tell 
me  who  was  thy  mother,  and  if  this  be  her  sermhlance  ?' 

"Here  he  drew  from  his  robe  a  picture,  which  bore  the  exact  image 
of  Miranda.  I  repliea,  that  it  w*8  her  very  form,  and  named  Iq  him 
Wtj  mother. 


"  At  my  request  he  related  to  me  what  he  knew  of  the  history  and 
fate  of  my  father;  I  learned  from  him,  that  my  parents  had  been  only 
secretly  alhanced  to  each  other,  and  that  a  certain  prince,  named 
Horatio,  who  had  long  persecuted  my  mother  with  his  addresses,  had 
drawn  my  father  into  the  forest  under  pretence  of  deciding  their  rivalry 
by  the  sword,  and  suddenly  as>ailing  him  with  a  band  of  assassins, 
had  basely  and  perfidiously  murdered  him. 

"  After  the  old  man  had  finished  the  horrid  tale,  he  proceeded  to 
address  me  : — 

"  '  Thy  martial  caparison,  lovely  virgin,  and  thy  eye,  that  flames  so 
indignant  and  resolved  beneath  thy  lowering  helmet,  assure  me  thou 
w.lt  accomplish  that  versgeance,  which  failed  to  the  father  of  the  slain, 
though  he  frequently  attempted  it.  Cherish  and  fortify  the  daring 
sentiments  th.  t  burn  in  thy  bosom  !' 

"  I  would  have  related  to  him  the  exhortation  which  I  received 
every  seventh  n  pht  from  the  ai)parition;  but  the  old  man  told  me, 
that  all  my  past  history  was  knov/u  to  him,  and  that  many  things  of 
my  future  fate  were  open  to  him,  which  he  was  lobidden  to  disclose. 

"  Nothing  could  ir.cuce  him  to  inform  me  of  the  name  and  family 
of  my  father;  he  would  only  satisfy  me,  that  his  descent  was  honour- 
able, and  his  ancestors  were  noble  and  rich. 

"  He  invited  me  to  pass  the  night  in  his  cell,  and  promised  in  the 
morning  to  d  lect  me  in  what  was  further  to  be  done.  Accordingly  at 
break  of  day  he  waked  me  with  this  address  : — 

"  '  Rosalia  !  mount  thy  steed  without  delay,  and  resign  thyself  to  his 
guidance;  he  will  bring  thee  to  a  valley,  where  the  barking  of  hounds 
and  the  sound  of  horns  announce  the  chase.  Amidst  the  huntsmen,  of 
whom  he  is  the  chief,  thou  wilt  see  Horatio,  the  mi!.rderer  oi  tliy 
father.  Accost  him,  and  ask  to  be  admitted  into  his  train.  He  will 
not  refuse  thee,  and  his  irritated  curiosity  will  seek  to  behold  thee ; 
conduct  thyself  so  that  it  be  gratified  :  disclose  thy  face  to  one  of  his 
attendants;  he  will  discover  and  reveal  thy  sex  to  Ijis  lord.  This  is 
the  only  means  of  separciling  the  coward  from  his  train.  The  descrip- 
tion which  will  be  given  of  thy  beauty,  will  further  inflame  his  desire 
to  see  thy  countenance,  and  will  kindle  in  him  unholy  lust :  irritate  his 
unwortlm  passion  tiy  mingled  reserve  and  encouragement ;  fly  his 
presence,  yet  in  a  manner  that  shall  entice  him  to  follow  thee  ;  this 
will  enable  thee  to  lead  him  to  some  spot  where  he  cannot  escape  thee. 
Be  then  nobler  than  he,  and  disdain  to  steal  a  coward's  vengeance ; 
tell,  who  thou  art ;  declare  thy  resolution  to  avenge  the  death  of  thy 
f  iller,  and  constrain  him  to  combat  with  thee.  Heaven  is  just,  and 
delights  to  protect  justice.' 

"  I  obeyed  with  all  confidence  the  directions  of  the  old  man  ;  sprung 
on  mj;  steed,  and  giving  him  the  reins  was  conducted  to  the  described 
place,  where  I  found  the  prince  surrounded  by  his  attendants.  My 
romantic  appearance  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  soon  learned  from 
his  a  tendants  that  I  was  a  woman. 

"  He  importuned  me  with  prayers  and  persuasions,  and  I  succeeded 
to  draw  him  by  degrees  from  his  train  into  a  recess  among  some  recks. 
I  interrupted  a  d-claration  of  passionate  love  by  unsheathing  my  sword, 
and  challenging  him  to  the  combat,  at  the  same  time  throwing  my 
helmet  from  my  head,  and  announcing  myself  the  avenger  of  my 
murdered  father. 

"  The  coward  would  have  fled;  hut  every  evadon  was  cut  off,  and 
his  sword  alone  could  open  him  a  passage.  At  length  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  combat:  the  strife  endured  some  time;  my  adversary 
defended  himself  despesately,  and  fury  supplied  in  him  the  place  of 
courage ;  but  at  length  a  mortal  blow  struck  him  lifeless  t©  the  earth, 
and  victory  remained  with  me." 

Boromalco  here  interrupted  the  relation  of  Rosalia  by  expressions 
of  admiration  and  love.  He  overwhelmed  her  with  praises,  and  blessed, 
the  fate  that  had  rewarded  her  heroism  with  the  success  it  had  so  well 
merited. 

"  Alas !"  said  Rosalia,  "  thou  wilt  yet  repine  at  the  rigour  of  destiny, 
when  I  have  disclosed  to  thee  the  price  of  my  success.  The  sword  of 
my  adversary  has  wrought  such  fearful  havock  as  thine  and  every 
human  eye  must  shrink  Irom  with  horror." 

"  Do  not  strain  me  with  sdspense,"  cried  Boromalco,  earnestly  ; 
"what,  Rosalia,  has  befallen  thee?  Thou  art  as  fair  and  lovely  as 
thou  ever  were,  and  all  thy  charms  are  heightened  by  thy  virtues. 
Disclose  to  me  what  thou  seekest  in  vain  to  conceal  from  my  anxious 
eyes." 

"  Patience,  cousin !  patience,"  cried  the  spirit  of  the  uncle,  rising  in 
a  visible  lorui  between  Rosalia  and  his  nephev/^;  "  thou  wouldst  s.ee 
more  than  was  permitted  thee?  Are  my  commands  so  light  in  thy 
esteem,  that  already  thou  wouldst  infringe  them?" 

The  young  iioromalco  turned  pale,  and  started  back,  while  Rosalia 
regarded  the  spectre  with  a  firm,  uncliaiigiug  countenance. 

"  Thy  curiosity  merits  chastisement,"  proceeded  the  shade,  "  but 
I  forgive  thee  it ;  since  the  spectacle  it  would  have  procured  thee  is 
such  as  I  can  well  grant  thee.    Dnbrace  the  cuirass  that  surrounds 
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Ithjr  beloved,  and  examine ! — thou  wilt  And  that  every  seducing  charm 
which  once  inflamed  thy  fierce  desires,  and  provoked  thee  to  defy  my 
inhibitions,  has  sustained  a  dreadful  alteration.  Nay,  I  will  myself 
reveal  it  to  thee.  Know,  Rosalia  has  lost  in  the  furious  and  remorseless 
conflict  both  breasts,  together  with  her  left  arm.  Unloose  her  armour 
and  satisfy  thyself." 

None  but  a  lover  like  Boromalco  can  conceive  the  deadly  pangs  that 
wrung  his  soul,  when  his  ears  were  assailed  by  this  cruel  intelligence. 
He  had  now  the  clearest  explanation  of  what  Rosalia  had  darkly  and 
remotely  intimated.  He  stood  for  some  tijae  silent  and  thoughtless, 
from  the  shock  of  the  dreadful  information  ;  till  hearing  the  sighs 
which  occasionally  burst  frcra  Rosalia,  he  collected  himself,  and  ex- 
claimed with  tenderness, — 

"  No,  divine  girl,  thy  soul  was  ever  more  precious  to  me  than  the 
fair  frame  that  contained  it,  and  however  mutilated  may  be  thy  body, 
thy  mind  remains  uiideformed  and  perfect.  Of  thy  virtues  no  injurious 
fate  can  despoil  thee,  and  with  those  riches  I  will  accept  thee,  though 
»     far  greater  ruin  had  wasted  thy  person." 

"  Ha!  cousin,"  cried  the  shade;  "is  it  possible  I  can  have  been 
mistaken  in  appreciating  thy  virtue  and  fortitude  ?  Thy  present  con- 
duct inclines  me  to  believe  it.  Thy  pure  and  generous  love  demands 
a  recompence.  And.thou,  too,  gracious  maid,  shall  not  suflJer  by  thy 
virtuous  intrepidity.  I  read  a  wish  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  disdaines't 
to  utter  with  thy  lips ;  the  unrequested  grant  of  it  be  the  reward  of 
thy  heroism.  All  thy  former  beauties  with  this  touch  I  restore  to 
thee." 

Tho  spirit  laid  his  hand  on  Rosalia,  and  in  the  instant  she  stood 
renewed  in  all  her  charms,  as  she  was  before  her  encounter  with  the 
murderer  of  her  father. 

When  the  young  Boromalco  found  the  shade  of  his  uncle  thus  con- 
ciliated towards  him,  he  ventured  to  ask  a  termination  of  his  severe 
trials,  and  solicited  the  hand  of  Rosalia. 

"Both  are  thine,"  said  the  spirit;  "  the  virtuous  fortitude  of  this 
maiden  and  thyself  have  reconciled  me  with  the  world  and  with  thee. 

"  I  will  allow  thee  to  be  the  perpetuator  of  my  family,  since  my 
ancient  displeasure  is  quelled,  and  the  shade  of  my  son  has  found  its 
long  sought  vengeance.  # 

"  The  union  of  your  hearts  is  the  less  displeasing  to  me,  as  you  are 
already  connected  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.  For  know, 
Rosalia  is  the  daughter  of  my  son,  and  Miranda,  her  mother,  is  thy 
sister.  Love  each  other,  and  be  happy.  My  presence  henceforth  shall 
never  alarm  you.  But  ere  I  leave  you  for  ever,  receive  this  counsel 
from  my  lips:  let  the  sons,  with  whom  you  may  be  blessed,  dwell  in 
solitude  and  darkness,  and  solicit  communion  with  spirits ;  but  your 
daughters  may  ride  about  in  knightly  attire,  and  become  heroines. 
For  a  time  will  come,  when  the  world  will  fall  into  decay  and  lassitude, 
and  occult  beings  will  wake  from  their  long  slumber,  to  endue  it  with 
new  vitality  and  vigour." 

The  shade  vanished  into  air  with  the  last  words  of  this  mystical 
address.  Rosalia  and  her  faithful  lover  stood  long  in  speechless  con- 
templation of  each  other;  each  seeking  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  the 
fires  that  blazed  in  the  hearts  of  both. 

This  mute  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  new  and  un- 
expected apparition  ;  no  other  than  Miranda,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
old  hermit,  advanced  towards  them. 

The  intense  feelings  of  joy,  gratitude  and  love,  which,  amid  the 
most  cordial  embraces  on  all  sides,  ran  over  in  broken  words  and  tears 
of  pleasure,  proclaimed  these  four  persons  the  happiest  group  of  mortals 
that  ever  tasted  delight  on  the  earth.  The  explication  of  some  cir- 
cumstances, not  yet  wholly  develo[/ed,  spontaneously  ensued,  for  none 
needed  to  be  asked.  They  learned,  that  Miranda  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  relation  to  the  young  Boromalco  coincidently  with 
the  death  of  their  uncle,  and  that  the  old  hermit  had  healed  Rosalia 
of  the  dreadful  wounds  she  received  in  the  combat  with  her  father's 
astiassin. 

Boromalco  received  his  beloved  Rosalia  from  the  hands  of  Miranda, 
who  gave  in  the  double  character  of  mother  and  sister  her  blessing  to 
the  union. 


The  German  Propessor.— A  professor  in  one  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities, whose  unconcern  for  religion  ih  general  was  notorious,  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  care  which  he  took  in  tlie  religious  instruc- 
tion of  his  children.  One  of  his  fiiendswas  astonished  at  his  inconsistency, 
and  asking  him  the  reason  of  this  conduct,  was  told  in  reply:  "  It  is  be- 
cause I  wish  my  children  may  enjoy  more  peace  of  mind,  and  morecOH- 
tent  inthis  life  than  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot ;  and  this  they  can  only 
obtain  by  possessing  more  fdith  than  myselt." 

If  you  have  performed  an  act  of  great  and  disinterested  virtue,  con- 
ceal It ;  If  you  publish  it,  you  will  neither  be  believed  here,  nor  rewarded 
Jiereattcr, 


THE  COTTAGE  OF  THE  VINE. 

PiRHAPs  there  never  was  a  more  lovely  scene  even  In  Italy,  glowing 
Italy,  than  that  which  surrounded  "The  Cottage  of  the  Vine,"  as  it 
was  usually  denominated. — It  received  this  appellation  from  the  grape 
vines  which  clustered  thickly  over  its  thatched  roof,  all  interwoven 
with  bunches  of  their  delicious  fruit ; — and,  oh  !  what  a  refreshing  sight 
it  was  to  the  weary  traveller.  But  the  grateful  exterior  lost  much  of 
its  charm  when  compareci  with  the  interior  of  this  humble  dwelling. 
Here  were  neatness  and  order  in  their  perfection, — and  here  were  piety, 
harmony,  and  love,  beaming  from  every  eye,  whispeied  in  every  tone, 
and  visible  in  every  action.  The  aged  matron  was  surrounded  by  her 
son,  his  amiable  companion,  and  their  little  train  of  cherub  children, 
full  of  vivacity,  affection  and  interest ;  for  who  can  look  unmoved  on 
the  Innocence  of  early  life,  when  the  heart  is  not  polluted  by  the  touch 
of  sin,  and  the  thoughts  are  full  of  purity  and  joyousness. 

The  ground  descended  every  way  from  the  cottage,  covered  with  an 
artificial  forest,  which  formed  refreshing  retreats  from  the  heat  of  day, 
and  delightful  walks  at  evening.  It  yielded  a  superabundance  of  the 
richest  fruits  of  the  country,  and  extended  to  the  banks  of  a  clear  and 
gentle  river,  which  seemed  more  like  the  fabled  streams  of  the  ancients 
than  a  beautiful  modern  reality.  On  the  opposite  shore  arose  a  hillock, 
just  revealing  above  its  green  top  the  remaining  towers  of  a  distant  con- 
vent, once  magnificent,  but  now  falling  into  ruins.  Far  distant  were 
seen  villages  and  cities,  rising  in  dusky  grandeur ;  but  this  rural  retreat 
was  far  dearer  to  a  contemplative  and  peaceful  mind,  than  all  the  im- 
posing dignities  of  state, 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fine  day,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  that  the 
family  at  the  cottage  seated  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to 
a»joy  the  cool  fragrance  of  the  twilight  hour. 

Those  who  have  never  beheld  a  sunset  in  Italy»  can  form  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  richness  and  glory  of  the  scene.  Everything  appears  as 
though  literally  tinged  with  pure  gold,  and  the  very  air  itself  seems  to 
emit  a  sort  of  brilliancy  which  covers  every  object  with  a  pure  and 
mellow  brightness.  The  sky  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  glorious,  and 
everything  in  nature  wears  a  softened,  unearthly  splendour,  which  is 
indescribable.  There  is  a  richness  and  fragrance  reposing  on  the  folded 
wing  of  the  zephyr  which,  together  with  the  feathered  songsters'  joyous 
vesper  hymn,  soothes  the  soul  into  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  fits  it  for 
sacred  meditation. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  the  Cottage  of  the  Vine,  and  such  were  the 
chastened  and  holy  feelings  of  the  interesting  family  seated  on  the  banks 
of  their  own  dear  river,  to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature. 

"  Tell  us  now,  grandma,"  said  a  little  innocent  sitting  at  her  knee, 
"  about  those  cruel  days  in  France,  when  grandpa  and  so  many  good 

men  were  killed  with  the  guillotine,  and  you  and  pa  but  what  music 

is  that  ?" 

Every  ear  was  now  full  of  attention,  while  the  sweet  sounds  of  a  guitar, 
wakened  to  a  favorite  French  air,  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
the  minstrel  appeared  iu  sight.  He  was  an  aged  man,  and  apparently 
borne  down  with  misfortune.  As  he  advanced  nearer  to  the  little  party, 
he  changed  his  tune  to  a  death-march,  which  sometimes  was  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  guillotine,  when  they  were 
going  to  the  dreadful  scene  of  their  more  dreadful  fate  ! 

The  grandmother  groaned  heavily,  and  dropped  her  face  on  the  head 
of  the  little  prattler  before  her.  Her  son  beckoned  the  minstrel  to 
approach,  and  invited  h'ra  to  be  seated  among  them,  and  cheer  them 
with  the  strains  of  his  gentle  music.  He  complied  in  silence,  playing 
several  duetts,  marches,  &c.,  and  some  peculiar  to  the  days  of  the 
revolution. 

At  last,  after  pausing  a  few  moments,  he  again  struck  up  the  death- 
march  he  had  before  played  ;  at  the  close  of  wijich  the  aged  matron 
asked  him,  in  a  voice  half  stifled  with  grief,  if  he  were  witness  to  any 
of  those  bloody  scenes  in  France. 

"Ah  !  yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  "and  most  heavily  did  the  distresses 
of  those  times  fall  upon  me.  It  is  from  this  cause  alone  that  you  now 
behold  me  a  houseless,  friendless  wanderer  before  you." 

Being  requested  to  give  an  account  of  his  sufferings,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  In  the  days  of  peace,  I  was  a  nobleman,  in  high  standing  at  court, 
but  the  dreadful  change  of  times  effected  my  downfall.    I  was  accused  • 
of  favouring  the  royal  party,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  a  candidate  * 
for  the  guillotine.  , 

"  The  night  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  dreadful  sentence,  I  *1 
almost  miraculously  effected  my  escape,  and  in  the  disguise  which  a  ' 
minstrel's  habit  afforded  mo,  hastened  to  my  once  happy  home. — But, 
oh,  what  a  scene  of  desolation  it  now  was  !  I  was  told  by  the  peasantry  ^ 
that  the  owner  of  that  mansion  was  executed  the  day  before,  that  his  ' 
property  was  all  confiscated,  and  that  his  family,  on  receiving  the  dis- 
ifeesing  intelligence  vt  his  death,  lied,  no  one  knew  whither.    My  i 
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agony  of  soul  was  now  indescribable  ;  but  there  was  no  redress,  and  no 
alternative  but  to  die  or  to  wear  the  humiliating  disguise  I  had  assumed. 
After  some  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
three-fold  purpose  of  necessity,  of  safety,  and  of  searching  out,  if  pos- 
sible, my  f  .mily's  place  of  exile,  to  procure  me  a  guitar,  and  make  my 
calling  indeed  correspond  to  my  disguise. 

"  In  this  manner  I  travelled  the  whole  kingdom  entirely  over,  hut 
could  discover  no  traces  of  my  lamented,  unlortunate  family.  Since 
that  time  I  have  wandered  anywhere,  with  no  motive  hut  to  relieve 
my  sorrows  by  change  of  place,  and  to  support  my  miserable  existence 
until  I  am  called  to  my  last  rest." 

The  little  children  greatly  pitied  the  poor  aged  minstrel,  and  one  of 
them  asked  her  grandma  if  she  should  bring  him  some  refrG>shn..ents  ; 
but  the  old  lady  bade  her  be  seated  ;  and  then  she  asked  the  stranger 
how  many  children  he  had  when  he  last  saw  his  family.  On  being  an- 
swered one  only,  and  that  one  a  beloved  son,  she  instantly  raised  herself 
to  her  feet,  and  eagerly  inquired  the  Minstrel's  name. 

"  De  la  Carlton,"  was  the  reply. 

The  old  lady  sprang  towards  him,  and  clinging  round  his  neck,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  My  husband,  my  lamented  husband  !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  a  scene  so  touching  as  that  which 
now  followed.  The  separation  had  been  long  and  sorrowful,  ljul  the 
bliss  of  meeting  seemed  to  covir  all  past  afflictions  with  forgetfulness. 
At  length  the  inquiry  was  made,  why  she  left  France  in  so  secret  and 
sudden  a  manner.  She  informed  her  husband,  that  when  she  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  execution,  a  friend  informed  her  that  her  son, 
who  had  recently  come  of  age,  would  also  be  accused,  and  doubtless 
suffer  the  same  fate  of  hie  unfortunate  father.  It  was  for  his  sake  alone 
that  she  fled  into  Italy,  where  they  had  since  resided  with  peace  and  a 
competency,  and  they  never  desired  to  behold  their  native  land  again, 
for  the  remembrance  of  it  was  full  of  bitterness. 

Twenty  years  from  that  joyful  evening,  a  traveller  passed  near  the 
Cottage  of  the  Vine,  and,  although  it  looked  more  ancient,  it  was  as 
neat  and  beautiful  as  ever  ;  but  it  was  now  solitary  in  the  midst  of  its 
charming  retreat ;  others  had  risen  up  around  it,  and  while  it  was  still 
the  residence  of  the  now  merry  aged  grandparents,  their  children's  chil- 
dren, and  children's  children's  children,  were  all  settled  around  them  ; 
and  with  the  enjoymsnt  of  unmolested  devotion,  .'.nd  an  humble  compe- 
tence, they  were  far  happier  than  when  surrounded  with  all  the  splen- 
dours and  honours  that  rank  and  nobility  could  afford.  They  felt  in- 
deed that  real  enjoyment  more  unfrequently  existed  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life  than  was  usually  imngincd,  and  that  peace  of  mind,  and  true 
piety  may  be  oftener  found  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  palace. 


RETROSPECTION. 

Tow'ring  to  Heaven's  high  vaulted  arch 

Once  stood  on  this  now  sterile  spot 
An  oak,  in  stately  pride  alone, 

And  shaded  my  forefather's  cot. 
The  ivy  round  its  trunk  entwin'd. 

Its  thousand  branches  far  were  spread  ; 
At  eve  the  songsters  sweet  were  singing, 

As  Sol  his  parting  glances  shed- 
Once  happy  cot,  my  father's  joy, 

The  scene  of  childhood's  brightened  drcatu — 
Scenes  that  ne'er  r,hall  fade  away. 

While  mera'ry  holds  its  lustred  gleam. 
I've  come  from  distant,  fai-'Off  lands, 

To  sfek  my  once  paternal  home  ; 
But  desolation's  spread  around 

That  home  where  nought  but  gladness  shone. 

Where  are  those  happy  faces  now 

That  once  around  so  bright  did  shine  ? 
Alas  !  they're  lost  in  death's  rude  sleep. 

To  bask  in  Heaven's  immortal  shrine. 
Time's  fleeting  hand  hath  blighted 

My  every  earth-bound  tic. 
And  I  must  tread  life's  weary  stage 

Till  God  shall  call  me  to  the  sky.  E.  R.  B. 


Eatiocixation.— "  Please  your  reverence,"  said  a  clerk  to  hisincum 
bent  one  day,  "  tiie  ringers  and  singtrs  will  persist  in  going  over  the 
hllU  every  Thursday  to  the  Methodist  chapel."  The  answer  oftho  rector 
was  simply  to  this  effect — that  he  bhould  never  feel  much  alarm  at  their 
coaduct,  unvjl  the  great  and  small  tithca  were  about  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 


AYIM,  THE  MOOR. 

It  was  a  fearful  day;  the  thunder  rolled  over  Africa,  and  the  sky  was 
darkened  with  thick  clouds,  threatening  the  Roman  army,  then  encamped 
in  Monomugi.  The  Romans  were  preparing  for  a  fierce  encounter  with 
tne  chief  of  Mono  n  ugi,  who  sought  assistance  from  the  neighbouring 
chiefs  to  resist  the  invaders.  On  they  marched  through  the  rain  and 
thunder  ;  they  shraiik  not  from  the  dreadful  storm  which  raged  around 
them.  They  sought  plunder  and  murder,  and  they  thought  of  nought 
beside.  The  battle  raged  with  all  its  fury,  numbers  fell  on  each  side, 
and  it  was  long  ere  the  victory  was  decided.  The  Africans  fought 
bravel}^  and  w  ith  a  coolness  and  intrepidity,  which  in  the  end  gained  the 
day.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  the  few  remaining  fled,  closely  pur- 
sued by  their  enemies ,  and  few  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  defeat. 

The  morning  dawned. — Ah  !  what  a  morning  it  w^as,  and  many  hun- 
dred mothers  mourned  their  sons,  wives  their  husbands,  maidens  their 
lovers,  sisters  their  brothers.  Ah  !  what  bleeding  hearts  there  were,  the 
field  of  action  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead — the  dying  and  the 
wounded.  Groans  loud  and  deep  were  heard  here  and  there,  but  one 
cry  louder  than  all  sounded  in  the  air.  A  maiden  stood  amidst  that 
scene  of  slaughter,  tearing  her  beautiful  hair  and  gazing  wildly  around, 

"Give  me  my  Hadek !  Hadek,  Hadek,  where  art  thou?  I  saw  thy 
head  high  amidst  the  battle.  Where  art  thou  ? — where — where  art 
thou  ?    Come  and  bless  thy  Zuleika's   sight  again.   Hadek,  Hadek  !" 

"  Is  thy  Hadek  a  Roman,  fair  lady  ?"  cried  a  voice. 

And  turning  round,  the  frantic  maiden  i^eheld  a  man  standing  by  her 
side  ;  a  look  of  pity  rested  on  his  handsome  features,  as  he  stood  gazing 
on  the  beautiful  being  before  him. 

"  Thou  bast  killed  my  Hadek,"  she  cried ;  "you  with  the  dark  skin, 
the  emblem  of  your  black  hearts — you  have  killed  my  Hadek  ;  you 
have — you  have  !" 

"  Far  would  it  be  from  Ayim's  thoughts,  to  kill  one  so  dear  to  so 
beautiful  a  maiden.  Roman  though  she  be,  tell  me,"  he  continued,  "who 
he  is,  and  I  will  strive  to  discover  if  your  Hadek  lives ;  but  maiden,  do 
not  think  me  harsh,  if  I  say  that  you  must  leavfi^  this  spot." 

"Not  until  I  have  found  him  !"  cried  tiie  girl;  "  Zuleika  cannot  so 
soon  forget  Hadek." 

"  But  you  cannot  find  Lira  here  if  he  lives,'"  answered  Ayim  ;  "  and 
if — "  he  paused. 

"  If  he  is  dead  you  would  say,"  said  Zuleika,  "  if  he  is  dead,  I  will  die 
too;'*  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  the  hopelessness  of  despair. 

"  We  have  prisoners,"  said  Ayim;  "he  maybe  amongst  them;  if 
you  remain  here,  you  cannot  help  him — if  you  stay  here  you  will  be 
seen,  and  made  a  captive  ;  fly  at  once,  and  rely  on  Ayim's  assistance. 
Maiden,  thy  lover  is  Hadek  de  Garaa." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried  ;  "  you  know  him — you  know  where  he  is." 

"He  is  a  prisoner,"  he  replied  ;  "now  I  beseech  you  by  the  love3'ou 
bear  him,  to  quit  this  spot ;  fly,  ere  it  be  too  late."  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  pointed  to  two  Africans  who  were  approaching. 

"  I  cannot!"  said  Zuleika,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  forehead  ;  "  Ha- 
dek, a  prisoner  ;  better  had  he  died  in  battle  than  by  the  hand  of  a  bar- 
barian." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  murmured  Ayim,  as  her  hands  were  seized  by  the 
Africans ;  and  the  beautiful  2^uleika  was  hurried  away. 

And  iradek  de  Gama  was  a  prisoner — he  who  had  sought  her  young 
heart,  and  gained  it, — he  who  had  vowed  to  make  her  his,  when  he 
returned  from  this  hated  battle, — he  was  a  prisoner — with  death  before 
him — certain  death  ! 

The  heart  of  the  young  Zuleika  was  nigh  to  bursting.  The  happy 
days,  days,  never  perhaps,  to  return,  which  they  had  spent  together, 
came  floating  before  her  eyes,  and  she  sickened  at  the  thought  of  a  pri- 
son, and  its  consequences.  She  thought  not  of  herself  and  her  own 
sufferings  ;  her  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  in  contemplating  the  proba- 
ole  fate  of  her  beloved  Hadek. 

"  Fear  not,"  were  the  passing  words  of  Ayim  :  and  they  were  a  great 
source  of  consolation  to  the  afllicted  Zuleika. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  her  capture  that  Zu'cika  sat  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  her  cheek  was  pale  and  wet  with  tears,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  clear  blue  sky.  She  started  on  Ayim's  entrance,  and 
placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Thou  art  sad,,  fair  one,"  he  said  ;  "but  I  trust  e;e  long  to  seethe 
smile  u])on  your  brow,  and  Hadek  by  your  sitle.  Ayim  Will  be  your 
friend,  Zuleika." 

"  Thanks  tor  your  kindness,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  cannot  express  my 
gratitude  in  words,  but  tell  me,  have  you  seen  my  Hadek  ?" 

"  I  have,  '  he  answered  ;  "  he  is  in  good  health,  Zuleika,"  continued 
Ayim.  "  Prepare  yourself  to  see  my  father  to-morrow.  Let  no  fear 
rest  on  your  heart— no  terror  on  your  brow!  Recollect  there  is  one  by 
who  will  save  you." 

He  departed  and  Zuleika  was  once  more  left  alone.    The  hours  flew 
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swiftly  by.  and  morning  dawned  once  more  ;  and  Zuleika  was  warned  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  powerlul  chief  Ciapar.    She  trembled  excessively, 
"but  rousing  her  courage,  she  followed  her  guide  into  the  presence  of  l^er 
judge. 

Seated  on  a  stool,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  room  or  tent,  sat 
Ciapar;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  cheeks  were  furrowed  with  care, 
thouiih  his  eye  glanced  with  the  fire  of  youth,  and  his  brow  bore  all 
the  sternness  which  had  marked  it  when  he  was  young.  Standing  on  his 
light  hand  was  Ayim,  the  handsome  Ayim,  already  introduced  to  our 
readers  ;  he  was  the  chief's  only  son,  and  the  darling  of  the  tribe,  who 
looked  forward  with  delight  for  the  time  when  he  should  be  their  chief. 
The  word  of  Ayim  was  law  to  them, — each  look  of  Ayim  was  studied 
■ — his  every  wish  gratified  the  moment  it  was  expressed.  Thffy  never 
feared  to  meet  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  Ayim  at  their  head  ; — 
they  never  lost  a  battle  under  his  command  ;  without  him  the>  were 
speedily  and  easily  de''eate(^. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  chief,  and  closely  guarded,  were  twenty  Ro- 
man prisoners,  and  the  eye  of  Zuleika  fioon  traced  the  form  of  Hadtk  ; 
and  foi getting  the  caution  of  Ayim,  f.\\e  bounded  forward  and  threw 
herself  in  his  arms.  In  that  moment  they  forgot  the  presence  of  the 
chief ;  they  fo  got  all  but  each  other,  a  d  it  was  not  until  they  were  forced 
asunder  that  the  truth  flashed  acro>s  their  minds. 

"  Who  ars  these  ? — what  know  f-ey  of  each  other?"  cried  Ciapar,  his 
eyesrol.ing  fearfully.  "  "Who  are  they  who  thus  abuse  my  presence  ? 
Away  with  them  to  the  death  they  merit — the  Roman  dogs  !" 

The  unhappy  Zuleika  was  pinioned  in  a  moment,  but  Hadek,  bursting 
from  his  guards,  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  vowed  to  slay  whoever 
dared  approach  him. 

"  Kill  him  !  kill  him  !"  shouted  the  enraged  chief ;  but  no  one  moved. 
"  Will  you  let  your  chief  set  you  an  example  on  him  ;  are  you  afraid  of 
a  R.oman — of  one  Roman  ?"  and  seizing  a  ponderous  iron  bar,  he  ap- 
proached the  young  warrior. 

"  My  father,"  cried  Ayim,  throwing  himself  between  them ;  "  j'ou 
forget  that  Hadek  de  Gama  is  a  brave  warrior; — you  forget  that  it  is  to 
our  interest  to  gain  him  over  to  our  army." 

"  I  had  indeed,  forgotten,  my  son,"  said  Ciapar,  his  arm  falling  by 
his  side  ;  "but  part  them,  Ayim,  part  them." 

Ayim  approached  them,  and  bidding  those  aroi»:nd  to  leave  him, 
stood  by  them  alone. 

"  Hadek, — Zuleika,  have  you  forgotten  your  promise  ?"he  whispered. 

The  old  chief  strained  his  ears  to  divine  what  he  said,  but  in  vain,  he 
only  saw  that 'Hadek  retired  with  the  rest ;  and  Zuleika,  led  by  Ayim, 
placed  herself  on  the  opposite  side.  The  old  chief  then  conversed  with 
Ayim  in  a  low  tone.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  Ciapar  addressed 
him. 

"  Hadek  de  Gama,"  he  said,  "yo'a  are  a  brave  man  ;  I  say  so  before 
your  face,  and  ahhough  you  are  a  Roman.  I  give  j'ou  forty  days  to  de- 
cide :  consider  my  propotal  well.  If  you  will  join  our  army,  and  stand 
by  us,  I  will  give  you  riches  and  honour,  and  this  maiden  for  your  bride. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  refuse,  death! — certain  death  will  be  your 
fate,  and  that  of  Zuleika." 

Hadek  started  ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her,  and  she  returned  his  gaze 
steadily,  and  a  smile  played  feebly  round  her  mouth. 

"  We  can  but  die,  Hadek,"  she  murmured  ;  and  Hadek  would  have 
spoken,  but  Ayim  held  up  his  finger.  "  Speak  not  now  ;  you  have  forty 
days  to  decide  it  in  ;  say  nothing  now." 

They  were  hurried  away ;  Hadek  to  his  dark  cell,  and  Zuleika  to  her 
prison. 

T}ie  day  passed  on  r^nd  they  pined  for  liberty.  Liberty,  how  dear  thou 
art,  how  little  do  we  know  thy  value  uniil  subjected  to  the  hardships  of 
confinement  !  Liberty,  how  dear  thou  art.  The  sun  may  shine  ; 
the  birds  may  sing  and  chirp  their  merry  notes  on  a  bright  sunny  morn, 
the  trees  may  be  loaded  with  green  Jeaves  ;  the  flowers  may  bloom  in 
all  their  freshness  ;  the  buttei  flies  may  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  find 
spread  their  gay  wings  upon  the  gentle  breeze  ;  the  bright  sky  ma.)  clothe 
itself  in  its  blue  robe,  and  wear  its  sunniest  aspect; — but  what  are  iliey 
wiihout  liberty  ?  The  days  were  flying  quickly  past,  ai  d,  but  for  the 
presence  of  Ayim,  they  would  have  been  terrible  days  to  Zuleika.  The 
forty  days  were  over,  and  the  fortieth  night  spread  its  gloom  over  Africa, 
and  the  chief  bade  Ayim  receive  the  an.swerfiom  the  lips  oflladek,  and 
on  the  next  day  he  was  to  receive  his  reward,  or  his  punislmient. 

The  tribe  were  wrapped  in  sleep,  but  Ayim  slumbered  not;  his  hand 
was  on  tile  fastening  of  Hadek's  prison  door;  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  said — 

"  Why  do  I  hesitate?  Zuleika,  beloved  Zuleika,  if  I  die  for  thee  shall  I 
r.otdie  contenttd  ?  I  love  thee,  Zuleika,  and  what  is  life  to  me  if  thou 
art  not  happy  ?  I  love  Hadek  for  thy  sake,  dear  one,  and  will  save  him 
for  thy  sake,"  and  he  entered  as  he  finished. 

"  Hadek  !"  he  cried, 

"  Here  am  I,"  answered  Hadek.  * 


"  Promise  raeto  quit  Africa  directly  ;  I  shall  place  you  at  liberty,  and 
you  shall  be  free  within  one  hour,"  said  Ayii-.i. 

I  see,"  cried  Hadek.  "  I  would  not  linger  in  this  hated  land,  were 
I  but  free." 

"Then  you  shall  be  so,"  said  Ayim,  "and  Zuleika" — his  lips 
quivered  as  he  pronounced  hername. — "  Zuleika  shallbe  thy  companion; 
promise  me  not  to  tarry  one  moment  on  your  road.  Every  means  I  have 
taken  to  render  your  flight  a  quick  one.  I  have  told  mj^  plans  to  Zu- 
leika, and  you  must  be  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa  before  the  morning 
dawns." 

He  promised  that  he  would,  and  loaded  him  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, and  Ayim  left  him  to  prepare  the  beauti'ul  Zuleika.  Now  he 
was  to  part  from  her,  she  seized  his  hand  and  covered  it  with  her  tears. 
She  prayed  that  the  gods  would  send  their  blessings  on  his  head.  She 
>poke  of  day*  passed  by.  and  days  to  come  of  a  future,  which  be  would 
render  bright,  and  then  told  her  to  lollow  him  to  the  cell  of  Hadek.  H^r 
hand  was  in  his,  he  drew  it  clos  r  towards  bin;,  he  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  and  in  one  moment,  revealed  the  secret  of  his  heart  ;  but  strik- 
ing his  forehead  with  hi*  hand,  he  begged  her  to  forgive  him,  and  strove 
hard  to  master  his  :eelings.  He  was  composed  in  a  te,w  moments,  and 
led  the  way  through  nuinerous  winding  ways,  but  shenever  fean-d  him. 
In  her  short  im.-  risonment  she  had  Itarned  his  character  too  well  tofear 
him.  Another  moment  found  her  with  Hadek,  and  in  another  they 
were  in  the  open  air,  and  freedom  was  before  them.  One  buistof 
grief  on  the  part  of  Ayim,  and  all  was  over,  possessed  of  true  nobleness 
of  soul  he  tiied  to  conquer  his  rising  passion  for  the  beauteous  Zuleika; 
his  set  teeth,  his  clenched  hands,  and  distorted  muscles  alone,  pro- 
claimed how  much  he  felt,  but  all  was  over  now,  he  was  resigned.  Zu- 
leika was  free— Zuleika  was  hairpy.  The  green  trees  and  open  fields 
were  before  them;  their  own  land  would  soon  behold  her — and  Ayim 
gloried  in  the  thought  of  her  happiness.  He  sought  her  prison,  and  sat 
^own  by  the  window,  where  she  had  so  often  sat  mourning,  and  alone; 
he  was  turning  away  to  grope  his  wa.y  to  the  place  where  Hadek  had 
been  confined,  when  his  foot  struck  against  something  hard,  and  pick- 
ing it  up,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  bracelet ;  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  to 
his  lips  ;  then  clasped  it  on  his  arm  and  left  the  chamber. 

The  night  was  wearing  fast,  and  Ayim  knew  full  well  that  they 
would  seek  for  Hadek  ere  the  morning  bioke;  and  he  sat  in  Hadek's 
prison,  listening  to  each  sound  as  it  smote  his  ears,  but  still  tJicy  came 
not.  At  length  he  started  up;  yes,  here  they  were  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber, — come  to  lead  him  to  death 

"  Death  !  what  art  thou  to  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "  since  I  die  for  Zu- 
leika. She  will  be  safe  ere  they  discover  their  mistake."  Then  hastily 
throwing  off  h's  Moorish  cap,  and  substituting  one  of  Hadek's,  and 
throwing  a  copious  mantle  around  his  person,  he  was  prepared. 

Four  men  entered,  creeping  steallhOy  along,  and  bidding  him  follow, 
and  follow  softly  too,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Ciapar. 
They  asked  hira  for  the  last  time  if  he  were  resolute.  He  answered  "  he 
would  rather  die  than  consent  to  the  terms  proposed."  His  voice 
seemed  to  strike  them,  for  they  started,  but  remembering  he  was  a  man 
about  to  die,  they  no  longer  wondered  that  his  vo^'^e  was  Altered.  As 
they  led  him  to  the  <atal  rock,  which  seemed  to  open 'its  hideous  mouth 
in  order  to  receive  its  hopeless  victim,  the  wind  whistled  bleakly 
amidst  the  neighbouring  rucks, — the  very  darl^•ness  which  surrounded 
them,  seemed  to  tell  of  death.  One  moment  more,  and  that  handsome 
form,  now  full  oMife  and  energy,  would  be  a  shapeless  mass  of  day. 
He  pressed  his  hand  upon  the  bracelet,  her  bracelet,  and  raised  hisainis 
high  above  his  head,  (the  signal  they  required)  and  they  precipitated 
him  from  the  dreadful  rock. 

The  morning  dawned  once  more,  and  Ciapar  arose  from  his  slum- 
bers, and  inquired  for  Ayim  ;  he  was  not  to  be  found.  They  sought  him 
everywhere,  and  the  distracted  father  strove  in  vain  to  find  some  cause 
for  his  non-appearance;  and  Zuleika,  too,  she  was  gone  ;  and  then  a  ray 
of  hope  alighted  in  the  breast  of  Ciapar.  Did  his  son  love  Zuleika,  and 
had  he  flown  with  her? but  no — his  Ayim  could  not  love  a  Roman,  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  enemy  !  No,  that  could  not  be. 
■  Night  came  once  more,  and  once  more  morning  broke.  One  of  the 
Mooiish  soldiers  passing  by  the  fatal  rock,  looked  down  the  fearful  pre- 
cipice, and  descried  A\ im's  well  known  sabre  hanging  from  a  jutting 
portion  of  the  rock.  He  raised  an  alarm,  and  being  joined  by  two  other 
soldiers,  he  o.lered  to  reach  it;  they  bound  a  rope  tightly  round  his 
body,  and  he  began  his  descent.  lie  had  placed  his  foot  upon  the  piece 
of  rock,  and  the  sabre  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  when  it  gave  way 
and  went  boundin;;  downwaids.  Nothing  daunted,  the  soldiers  called 
those  above  to  lengthen  ti  e  rope,  and  he  continued  to  descend,  deter- 
mined to  know  the  fate  of  his  young  chief.  Yes,  there  lay  the  body  of 
tlie  noble  Ayim,  torn  and  mangled;  seizing  his  mantle,  covered  with  his 
blond,  he  cried  aloud  to  be  rais?d,  which  being  doie,  he  showed  the 
proof  he  ha^  of  Ayim's  fate.  Loud  shouts  re-echoed  through  the  hills, 
&nd  cries  of  vengeance  smote  the  air,  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  un- 
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fortuuat^i  Ciapar,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  murderer  of  their  dar- 
<  liug  Ayim  ;  they  dragged  him  to  the  rock,  and  showed  him  his  soi.'s 
robe.  The  unhappy  father  clasped  his  hands  in  Speechless  horror  ; 
they  told  him  he  was  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  Ayim,  but  he  heard 
them  not,  and,  binding  his  hands  with  the  mantle  which  had  so  often 
graced  the  person  of  his  son,  they  hurled  him  from  the  rock.  One  loud 
shout  of  exultation  proclaimed  the  fate  of  Ciapar,  and  the  soldiers 
moved  away  to  choose  some  new  chief  to  rule  over  them.  Of  Hadek 
and  Zuleika,  we  have  nought  more  to  say,  than  that  they  live  happily 
in  each  others  love.  They  never  knew  the  fate  of  Ayim,  or  that  would 
have  cast  a  gloom  over  their  existence.  They  ofteu  thought  and  spoke 
of  him  in  after  life,  and  taught  their  children  to  love  the  name  of  the 
deliverer  of  their  parents,  Ayim  the  Moor.  Fanny  D. 


THE  LOST  SON ; 

OR,  THE  TIMELY  DISCOVERY. 

At  the  foot  of  a  fine  modem  chateau,  ran  a  rapid  hut  a  picturesque 
river.  The  walls  of  the  building  rose  directly  from  the  water,  which 
ran  round  a  portion  of  the  base ;  here  the  water  ran  rapidly,  and  was 
very  deep  ;  it  leaped  and  tumbled  at  every  little  projecting  rock.  The 
country  around  was  beautiful  and  romantic.  Not  far  from  the  chateau 
■were  seme  woods,  which  clothed  the  hills  along  way  up,  which,  with 
the  rugged  mountains  in  the  distance,  formed  a  frowning  but  beautiiul 
picture  of  nature. 

At  the  window  of  the  chateau,  which  was  but  a  few  yards  above  the 
stream,  stood  a  beautiful  Italian  lady  ;  she  was  young,  very  young,  but 
she  was  as  beautitul  as  she  was  fair.  Yet  she  was  habited  in  the  garb 
of  mourning;  the  widow's  weeds  were  never  intended  for  such  as  she. 
Her  beautiful  face  and  neck  shone  in  contrast  to  the  rich  but  heavy 
black  lace  veil,  which  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and  hung  loosely  down 
her  back.  Her  mild  blie  eyes  shot  forth  glances  of  love  and  joy,  aiid  a 
smile  played  upon  her  dimpling  cheek  and  lips ;  but  they  were  disposed 
of  to  no  happy  swain,  but  on  a  more  and  innocent  and  worthy  object — 
it  was  ii;jon  an  infant — a  boy — her  own  boy,  the  only  child  she  had. 

It  could  scarce  number  twelve  revolving  moons,  but  it  lisped  the  fond 
endearing  name  a  mother  longa  to  hear.  The  child  was  laughing 
fondly  at  its  mother,  who  was  amusing  it  in  the  way  a  mother  best 
knows  how.  Its  little  heart  was  full  of  joy.  It  leaped  and  kicked,  and 
lauj,'hed  its  full. 

I      For  a  moment  a  cloud  saddened  her  features  ;  she  looked  on  the  deep 
I  torrent  beneath,  and  its  boiling,  bubbling  waters,  and  then  looked  lo- 
1  wards  the  selling  sun.    The  waters  rippled  and  glistened  as  i:s  rays 
caught  the  water  in  its  most  rapid  movements,  and  shot  forth  a  glance 
of  gold.    The  lady  saw  this,  and  in  the  distance  she  thought  she  ob- 
served that  which  was  of  more  interest  in  her  eyes.  * 

It  was  the  sunbeams  glancing,  not  from  the  water,  but  from  the 
arms  and  helmets  of  soldiers,  who  were  at  a  distance  among  the  woody 
coveits,  who  lay  concealed  ;  but  the  setting  sun  betrayed  their  position. 

At  that  day,  the  French  and  Italians  waged  a  bloody,  cruel,  and  re- 
vengeful War  against  each  other.  Any  one  who  understands  the  cha- 
racter of  these  two  nations  can  easily  guess  the  work  they  made.  The 
cruelties  of  the  one  were  fearfully  revenged  by  the  other,  so  that  the 
peabants  and  prisoners  of  either  (.arty  had  much  to  fear  when  they  feli 
Into  the  power  of  the  opposite  party.  Neitner  age  nor  sex  was  spared  ; 
indeed  the  most  horrible  cruelties  that  disgrace  mankind  were  ofteQ  in- 
flicted. 

Xo  wonder  that  the  Countess  Francescini  looked  upon  the  spectacle  th^t 
caught  her  attention  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  She  pressed  her 
son  more  closely  to  her  breast;  but  she  knew  it  could  only  be  a  foraging 
party  of  the  enemy,  and  that  there  was  a  deep  and  broad  river  between  them 
and  herself,  and  besides,  the  chateau  she  was  in  would  hold  out  for  a  few 
ilays,  or  even  longer,  accoiding  to  the  force  brought  against  it.  She 
feared  no  foraging  party  ;  yet  the  knowledge  that  the  enemies  of  her 
country  were  so  near  her,  caused  her  an  unaefined  sensation  of  uneasi- 
ness. They  might  only  be  the  precursors  of  a  more  numerous  body 
of  Tcien. 

"  See,  there  are  the  French,  Francesco,"  said  the  countess  to  her  son, 
pointing  towards  the  spot  where  they  were. 

The  infant  looked  first  at  his  mother,  and  then  followed  the  direction 
•f  hoc  eyes.  Whether  the  little  fellow  saw  the  glancing  helmets  and 
nodding  plurMes,  or  was  seized  with  home  sudden  fancy,  it  is  impossible 
tesa),  but  feeling  his  little  feet  against  his  raothei's  bide,  he  gave  a 
.Juoden  spring,  and  jumped  out  of  her  arms  through  the  window. 

The  child  fell  into  the  rapid  torrent  below  ;  without  one  moment's 
consideration  the  fiantic  mother  gave  a  terrilTic  shriek,  and  plunged 
Into  the  gulf  after  the  child.  No  thought  of  the  possibility  of  saving 
bim  occurred,  no  thought  of  her  inability  to  swim  forced  itself  on  her 
l&iad,  and  no  thought  of  the  almost -instant  death  that  awaited  upon 


such  a  rash  act,  for  an  instant  daunted  her  tender  heart;  but  wnen  bhe 
was  fairly  immersed  in  the  water,  then  the  found  out  her  inability  to 
battle  with  the  hquid  element  on  her  own  behalf,  much  less  was  she 
capable  of  rendering  any  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  child. 

She  was  borne  round  and  round  by  the  swift  eddies,  and,  when  nearly 
scMseless,  she  felt  herself  suddenly  seized  by  some  one,  and  brought 
upon  dry  land.  She  now  fainted.  She  had  been  some  time  in  the 
water,  and  had  been  carried  a  great  way  down  the  stream,  which  grevr 
larger  the  further  she  was  borne  towards  its  mouth. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  she  perceived  she  was  surrounded  by 
French  soldiers.  It  seemed  that  a  party  were  passing  the  river,  when 
they  saw  something  floating  on  the  water,  which  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, they  watched  it,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  a  female,  one  of  them 
plunged  in,  and  saved  her  just  as  she  was  about  to  sink. 

No  sooner  had  she  recovered,  than  the  men  began  to  despoil  her 
and  divide  the  jewels  which  she  woie,  and  which  were  a  rich  booty,  lor 
they  were  valuable.  They  then  began  to  dispute  for  the  possestion  of 
the  crmntess's  person,  for  they  appeared  resolved  to  practice  the  last 
cruelty  that  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  female  could  suffer. 

"  Let's  draw  lots,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  brutal  laugh. 
'    "  Aye,  aye,  let  us  draw  lots  for  the  pretty  wench,"  was  echoed  by 
the  men. 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  who  had  saved  the  countess  from 
drowning;  "  I  got  her — I  saved  her — she  is  my  share;  1  run  all  the  risk, 
and  surely  I  have  the  greatest  right  to  her." 

The  unfortunate  countess  hearing  what  was  said,  for  she  understood 
the  French  language  very  well,  besought  them  in  the  most  piteous 
manner  that  they  would  spare  her  from  the  dreadful  treatment.  She 
was  answered  only  by  a  brutal  laugh,  and  the  man  who  brought  her  out 
of  the  water  threw.his  arms  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her. 

At  the  moment  they  were  engaged  in  quarrelling,  an  officer  rode 
up  and  inqtaired  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  being  informed 
of  the  fate  of  the  countess,  lode  up  to  her.  He  was  much  struck  with 
her  youth  and  beauty.  Her  neck  was  bare,  for  the  veil  she  wore  had 
been  lost  when  she  was  in  the  water,  and  its  snowy  whiteness  con- 
trasted with  her  dark  dress.  He  then  inquired  of  her  the  cause  of  her 
present  situation.  She  in  a  few  words  informed  him  of  the  true  nature 
of  ihe  circumstances;  he  felt  pity  and  love. 

After  a  few  moments'  ciaisideration  he  ordered  the  men  to  remount, 
and  offered  to  take  the  countess  behind  himself,  which  she  was  fain  to 
accept  for  the  ofier  was  a  command.  He  lode  with  her  to  the  next 
town,  and  bestowed  her  in  comfortable  lodgings,  at  the  same  time  in- 
forming her  that  she  must  not  attempt  to  escape,  as  she  was  a  prisoner. 

The  unfortunate  countess  felt  grateful  for  the  favour  shown  her,  as 
nothing  could  have  savtd  herfrorut  he  most  shameful  usage.  Her  grati- 
tude was  the  most  lively,  and  she  piomised  that  the  would  do  nothing 
without  his  approval.  With  this  he  appeared  contented,  and  left  her 
with  all  that  he  could  supply  her  towards  her  comforts. 

He  continued  to  visit  her  daily,  and  at  length  he  came  to  her  one  day 
with  a  very  melancholy  visage,  and  announced  to  her  that  they  must 
part,  for  he  was  oids.red  off  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 

'•Leave  met"  she  exclaimed;  "and  that  to  the  mercy  of  your  coun- 
trymen. Oh,  cannot  you  let  me  follow  you,  or  let  me  return  to  ruy 
abode  ?    I  will  make  ample  amends — I  am  rich,  very  rich." 

"Alas,"  he  reilied;  "I  cannot,  for  I  .-hall  disgrace  myself,  and  sub- 
ject myself  to  heavy  punishment  were  I  to  do  so.  1  have,  indeed, 
passed  my  honour  lor  you,  but  now  I  must  resign  you  into  other 
hands." 

"  What  will  become  of  nae  ?"  said  the  countess,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"  I  know  not,  and  dread  to  think  of  it ;  but  thqre  is  one  way,  how- 
ever, by  which  all  may  be  avoided." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is  ;  I  will  adopt  any  method  that  may  be  taken  with 
honour,"  replied  the  countess  with  tears. 

"  I  am  but  a  soldier,  and  my  commission  is  all  I  have  to  support 
myself  with  ;  thould  you  have  no  objection  to  bestow  your  hand  apd 
heart  upon  me,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  you  happy  in 
return,  for  never  would  1  give  you  cause  to  repent  of  your  conde- 
scension." 

"  Leave  me  till  the  evening,  and  I  will  give  you  an  answer  then." 

The  officer  left  the  apartment,  and  bowed  low  as  he  retired.  The 
countess  passed  the  time  she  had  desired  might  be  allowed  her  in  me- 
ditation. As  the  time  drew  near  when  she  was  to  give  the  requisite 
answer,  she  arose,  and  adjusted  her  toilet  with  care  ;  which  having 
done,  she  resumed  her  seat.  She  had  !.carce  done  bo,  when  she  heard 
his  step  on  the  stairs;   he  opened  the  door  ana  entered. 

He  looked  upon  the  countess;  her  manner  was  open  and  candid.  Her 
eye  met  his,  and  she  blushed. 

"  I  can  see,"  he  said,  advancing  with  a  smile;  "  I  can  read  my  fate 
in  your  features  ;  confirm  with  your  lips  what  I  hope  from  your  eyes." 

"  1  have  considered  all  things,  and  I  give  ray  heart  wher«  my  esteen^ 
and  gratitude  had  been  previously  bestowed." 
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"Thank  you;  thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  he  said,  dropping  on 
one  knee,  and  pressing  her  lips  to  his  own.  "  And  now  grant  me  one 
more  favour;  we  take  up  our  marchrto  morrow  by  day-break,  let  the 
priest  unite  us  at  once,  at  this  moment." 

"  This  moment,  that  is  very  soon,"  replied  the  countess. 

"It  is,  but  we  have  no  time  allowed  us  to  take  the  usual  course  of 
things ;  I  have  a  priest  at  hand,  whom  I  can  summon  in  a  few 
moments — do  you  consent  ?" 

"  I  do." 

Captain  Hillier  left  the  apartment  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned, 
leading  in  a  priest  and  a  brother  officer,  who  was  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  witness  it.  They  were  soon  united,  when,  after  giving 
his  benediction,  the  priest  and  the  other  retired,  leaving  the  countess 
and  her  husband  by  themselves. 

The  next  day,  many  miles  had  been  traversed  before  morning.  The 
war,  after  being  carried  on  for  two  years  with  varied  success,  was  con- 
cluded by  a  peace.  The  countess  retired  to  a  small  seat  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  where  they  lived  happy  for  many  years.  Their  Italian 
estate  was  managed  by  an  agent,  who  d<-ew  the  rents,  and  transmitted 
them  to  the  countess,  and  upon  these  they  lived,  if  not  in  splendour,  in 
ease,  and  produced  them  many  of  the  elegancies  of  life. 

The  revenue  derived  from  her  rank  and  estates  now  dwindled  to  a 
small  income,  for,  unfortunately,  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  so 
terribly  ravaged  by  the  French,  that  what  was  left  was  of  little  value, 
and  it  took  some  years  before  it  became  productive  again,  and  before 
the  peasant  could  re-erect  his  cabin  and  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  anew. 

The  countess  never  visited  the  spot  of  her  former  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, and  the  scene  of  her  misfortune.  She  felt,  too  happy  with  her 
present  husband  to  feel  any  sorrow  for  the  past,  except  so  far  as  her 
child  was  concerned  ;  for  him  she  would  often  grieve,  she  Avould  declare 
that  she  would  willingly  part  with  her  right  arm  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  him. 

But  one  conclusion  could  she  come  to,  and  that  was  that  he  must 
have  been  drowned,  for  no  other  fate  could  possibly  be  his.  The  sol 
diers  who  saved  her  saw  nothing  of  any  one  else,  nor  had  all  the  in- 
quiries of  the  agent  been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  respecting  him, 
or  even  if  the  body  of  a  child  had  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  river, 
but  not  a  tithe  of  intelligence  could  be  gained. 

By  her  pre?ent  husband  she  had  seveial  fine  children,  whose  care  oc- 
cupied all  her  thoughts,  and  who  served  to  rivet  her  affections  to  her 
present  husband,  whose  conduct  had  been  kind  and  considerate.  She 
loved  him  as  her  husband  and  the  father  of  her  children,  and  she  looked 
upon  him  with  feelings  of  gratitude  as  her  preserver  from  the  worst  of 
usage,  from  worse  than  death. 

Thi;s  they  passed  more  than  twenty  years  of  her  life.  Happiness 
and  contentment  were  her's.  She  wanted  nothing,  nor  wished  for  no- 
thing. One  son  sh3  had,  who  served  in  the  same  regiment  which  his 
father  was  but  second  in  command.  Her  two  daughters  were  beautiful, 
and  both  upon  the  point  of  marriage  to  respectable  and  wealthy  young 
men. 

On  the  eve  of  their  marria,?e,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hillier,  which  was 
his  rank,  was  seated  with  his  wife  in  a  beautiful  arbour  in  their  garden. 
They  were  discussing  the  prospects  of  their  children,  and  congratulating 
themselves  on  their  happiness,  when  a  servant  appeared,  bearing  a  dis- 
patch to  Colonel  Hillier.  He  looked  at  it,  and  saw  the  word  "  official" 
in  the  corner. 

His  wife  looked  at  the  letter  with  uneasiness,  and  watched  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  read  it;  but  having  done  so,  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
when  she  inquired  if  he  had  any  unpleasing  news  to  communicate. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it ;  but  1  am  ordered  to  rejoin  my 
regiment  in  two  days  after  I  receive  this  note." 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  summons?  It  cannot  be  that  another 
horrid  war  is  about  to  be  waged  ?" 

'■'  I  think  it  not  i^nliUely,"  ha  replied,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  can  give 
a  BhvGwd  guess  who  are  to  be  our  enemies  on  this  occasion." 

"  Who — not  my  countrymen  ?"  said  the  countess,  hurriedly. 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  they  are  the  only  people  whom  I  shall  have  to  march 
against.  I  could  have  wished  it  were  otherwise  ;  but  I  must  not  desert 
my  colours  when  my  sword  is  required  to  defend  them." 

"  I  will  accompany  you  wherever  you  go.  I  will  do  what  I  have 
done  before.  I  cannot  desert  you,  but  will  follow  you  as  a  soldier's 
wife  should  do." 

"  My  dear,  I  will  not  refuse  your  company,  though  yoii  well  know 
the  hardships  of  a  eoldier's  life,  having  experienced  them  before  ;  but 
you  must  know  the  dangers  you  run,  if  taken  a  prisoner — the  ill-usage 
you  are  likely  to  endure  ;  for  this  reason  alone,  I  would  wish  you  to 
remain  at  home,  and  shun  the  danger." 

A  shade  passed  over  the  beautiful  and  expressive  countenance  (for  it 
was  stiil  extremely  beautiful)  of  the  countess,  as  she  replied, — 

"  I  know  it  all,  but  will  risk  everything.    I  would  wish  to  go.  I 


shall  have  less  to  fear  from  my  csuntrymen  than  you  think  for,  and  "With 
yours  I  am  safe." 

The  next  day  his  two  children  were  wedded.  He  blessed  them,  and 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them.  The  next  day  after  that  he  set  out, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  join  his  regiment.  He  served  with  vary- 
ing success  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  either  party  displaying  a 
greater  degree  of  bloodthirstyness  than  they  had  formerly  shown. 

It  happened  that  the  French  had  executed  an  Italian  prisoner  for 
some  act.  However,  the  Italians  hearing  of  it,  and  believing  that  it 
was  done  in  cold  blood,  they  immediately  executed  several  French 
prisoners. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  the  post  which  was  entrusted  to  Hillier  was 
attacked  with  great  fury  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  he  and  his  lady 
were  made  prisoners.  He  was  ordered  for  immediate  execution  ;  and 
the  Italian  commander  himself  was  to  witness  the  execution. 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  spare  his  life ;  but  the  young  Italian 
was  inflexible. 

The  executioner  stood  waiting  for  the  signal,  when  the  countess 
rushed  forward,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  besought,  in  the 
most  moving  terms,  that  he  would  spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  Her 
beauty  and  eloquence  touched  the  young  soldier,  but  he  was  inflexible, 
and  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of  his  own  country.  She  replied  by  relating 
her  rank,  and  the  services  performed  by  her  husband.  He  stopped  the 
execution,  and  the  prisoner's  eyes  were  unbound. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  young  soldier, bending  his  eyes  upon  her,  "you 
have  prevailed." 

She  fainted  at  the  sound.  It  vras  her  long  lost  sen,  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  dead. 

Re  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation  by  a  peasant,  who  wit- 
nessed the  whole  occurrence,  but  who  feared  to  show  himself  to  the 
soldiers,  and  being,  for  the  same  reason,  compelled  to  leave  that  part  of 
the  country,  all  traces  of  his  mother  was  lost.  The  circumstance  above 
related  was  well  remembered  by  him,  the  peasant  having  informed 
him  of  it.  A  few  trinkets  found  with  him  confirmed  the  discovery.  lie 
was  afterwards  installed  in  his  father's  titles  and  estates. 


ALICE  HOME ; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

(Continued  from  our  last) 

CHAPTER  CXCV. 

LADY    HOME    IN    DOUBT. — THE  CONFUSION    AT  SIR  CHARLES  HOME'S 
HOUSE. — MR.  BIGGS  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  officers  who  -were  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Home's  residence  to  take 
him  into  custody,  finding  he  had  gone,  and  his  accuser,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue.  They  found  affairs  wore  a 
very  different  aspect  to  what  they  had  anticipated. 

The  dead  body  of  Margaret,  and  the  suspicious  nature  of  her  death, 
was  such  that  they  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  remain  in  the  house 
until  the  inquest  took  place,  which  the  parish  authorities,  it  appeared, 
had  appointed  for  the  morrow ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  determined 
to  report  themselves  to  the  magistrates,  and  desire  he  would  attend 
and  give  his  directions  for  their  guidance. 

This  was  done ;  and  the  men  wondered  at  the  scene  of  desolation 
and  confusion  before  thorn,  which  was  rendered  no  clearer  to  them  by 
the  various  explanations  of  the  servants — for  they  were  various,  since 
every  one  had  his  own  to  give,  which  was  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
night  passed  away,  and  the  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  preparations 
for  the  inquest,  which  was  to  take  place  at  an  early  hour. 

Horace  Singleton  and  Alice  were  there,  and  appeared  to  be  much 
afT'ected  by  the  scene  they  were  called  upon  to  be  present  at. 

It  somehow  or  other  came  into  the  mind  of  Lady  Home  to  have  a 
notion  that  she  should  be  unable  to  obtain  her  settlement;  she  be- 
lieved, at  length,  that  she  must  perforce  live  with  the  brute,  low  and 
vulgar  as  his  connections  really  wore.  Yet  she  conceived  that  better 
than  living  on  the  mere  pride  of  bi'th  and  ancestry,  sweet  as  th«y  were 
in  her  nostrils. 

Upon  tliis,  she  determined  to  return  on  the  next  morning,  and  take 
up  her  abode  as  of  yore  in  her  old  apartments,  and  be  again  wheeled 
about  on  the  ottoman  by  Andrew  and  Thomas — nay,  she  thought  that 
her  patrician  relatives  would  not  be  most  willing  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  black  bottle. 

She  for  the  moment  forgot,  through  the  oblivious  effects  of  the  elixir  . 
lixivium,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  her  doing  so,  that  she  had 
already  made  the  attempt ;  but  strangely  enough  she  thought  of  it  as 
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she  was  going  thither,  and  determined,  however,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  towards  reinstating  herself,  or  at  the  least  she  would  endeavour 
to  lay  claim  to  or  steal  as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

"With  this  excellent  and  comfortable  intention  she  entered  the  house 
of  horror,  crime,  and  affliction,  and  inquired  if  Sir  Charles  was  within, 
and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  simplj',  she  at  once  proceeded  to 
her  own  apartments,  which  had  scarce  been  entered  since  she  left,  save 
by  servants,  and  in  doing  whidh  she  was  not  impeded  by  any  of  the 
domestics,  who  were  by  far  too  much  bewildered  by  the  strange  events 
that  had  been  happening— indeed,  they  could  scarcely  say  who  was 
alive  or  who  dead,  who  had  run  away,  and  who  were  behind.  All  was 
confusion  worse  confeunded. 

To  make  the  place  more  wretched  and  more  desolate,  the  officers  re- 
mained in  the  house ;  and  as  the  hour  for  the  inquest  neared  several 
more  officials  appeared,  and  gave  the  place  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  police  office  or  a  private  madhouse. 

Lady  Home  was  too  intent  upon  her  own  interest  and  movements  to 
attend  to  what  was  going  on  below.  She  was  aware  that  an  unpleasant 
business  was  going  on — she  was  aware  of  Margaret's  death ;  but  Sir 
Charles  Home's  low  connections  were  of  so  little  consequence  that  they 
might  be  very  well  spared,  and  she  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  and  the  apparent  occupation  of  the  house 
by  strangers,  and  she  had  never  condescended  to  dream  of  the  inquest. 

For  some  time  she  busied  herself  in  her  own  apartment,  and,  after 
some  search,  she  felt  fatigued,  and  seated  herself  upon  the  end  of  the 
bed,  in  the  same  spot  she  had  seated  herself  when  Biggs  made  his 
appearance  from  the  shower  bath  ;  and  Lady  Home  appeared  to  recollect 
it,  for  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  spot  as  if  to  assure  herself  that 
there  were  no  more  intruders  present,  but  the  bath  was  open,  and  she 
wa»  soon  satisfied  of  that. 

Taking  the  black  bottle  from  its  place  of  concealment,  she  placed  it 
to  her  lips,  where  it  remained  a  considerable  period,  and  the  inspiration 
her  ladyship  drew  after  its  removal,  showed  the  depth  of  her  devotion, 
and,  when  her  breath  returned,  she  said,  half  aloud  to  herself, — 

"  Well,  there's  nobody  about — at  last  nobody  takes  notice  of  me — I 
will  ring  the  bell  and  send  for  Alice  Home.  I  wonder  she  has  not  come 
to  Sfe  me,  but  she  is  so  much  engrossed  in  the  brute's  plans,  and 
occupied  with  his  friends,  that,  I  suppose,  she  cannot  spare  time  to 
come  to  me." 

Thus  talking,  she  rang  the  bell ;  and,  while  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  some  one  to  answer  it,  she  again  made  application  for  comfort  to  the 
black  bottle. 

At  length,  finding  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  summons,  though  more 
than  once  repeated,  she  arose,  determining  to  go  to  Alice  herself,  and 
endeavour  to  learn  the  state  of  the  house,  for  now  she  was  unattended 
to,  ^e  began  to  think  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  house. 

Leaving  her  own  apartment,  she  proceeded  towards  that  of  Alice. 
All  was  still,  and  no  sounds  issued  from  within.  Lady  Home  gave  an 
intimation  that  she  was  without ;  and  not  deigning  to  wait  until  the 
door  could  be  answered,  she  opened  it  and  entered  the  room 

All  was  silent  as  the  grave;  an  unnatural  stillness  pervaded  the 
apartment,  and  all  the  blinds  were  drawn  down ;  somewhat  appalled  at 
this,  and  fearing,  or  expecting  something,  she  scarce  knew  what,  she 
looked  around  her,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  eould  see  but  little  to  attract 
her  attention. 

The  apartment  did  not  appear  as  if  it  had  been  tenanted  for  some 
few  days ;  there  was  the  bed — 1»ut,  ah,  some  one  lay  there  ;  she  ap- 
proached, and,  at  first,  an  emotion  of  feeling  crossed  her  bosom — the 
tenant  of  that  bed  was  dead ;  she  knew  that  by  the  laying  out — was 
it  Alioe  ?  she  hastened  forward  and  saw  that  it  was  not,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  she  recognised  the  features  of  Margaret  Home. 

****** 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Biggs  appeared  to  have  been  born  for  the 
especial  purpose  that  fortune  might  amuse  herself,  by  tormenting 
hiij|,  and  placing  him  lnti»  all  kinds  of  painful  and  uncomfortable 
positions. 

Mr.  Biggs's  own  candour  was  very  often  bringing  him  into  trouble; 
hU  sincere  regard  for  Horace  Singleton  had  caused  him  much  difficulty, 
trouble,  and  danger,  and  he  now  fairly  hoped  that  he  should  be  absolved 
from  his  troublesome  promise  which  he.  Biggs,  had  made  to  Horace's 
uncle,  the  minister,  that  he  would  take  care  that  Horace  came  to  no 
harm,  and  he  kept  this  by  keeping  Horace  constantly  in  a  state  of 
surveillance. 

This  morning,  so  big  with  many  events,  Biggs  had  called  at  Horace 
Singleton's  chambers,  in  the  Albany,  but  was  unable  to  i-ee  him  ;  in- 
deed, he  could  not  get  in,  and  all  that  he  could  gather  from  the  porter 
was,  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Singleton  that  day  nor  the  previous. 

Biggs  was  now  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  began,  in  his  own 
mind,  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Horace. 

"  These  Homes,"  thought  Biggs,  "  are  a  strange  people ;  nobody  can 
understand  them — I  can't,    There  vas  the  fete  come  to  a  sudden  and 


disagreeable  termination,  and  a  most  mysterious  one.  Then,  there's  that 
Jew  business,  which  we  could  never  make  out,  nor  who  to  believe  I 
can't  tell.  Then,  there's  that  fierce  tigress,  Miss  Margaret  Home ;  ay, 
she  nearly  killed  me — I  wouldn't  be  in  her  clutches  for  a  trifle,  however. 
Then,  there's  Lady  Home,  the  violent  woman  with  the  black  bottle. 
Well,  Horace  has  married  into  a  strange  family.  All  mad — mad  as 
March  hares.    I  wish  I  could  meet  with  him." 

Saying  this,  he  stood  still  in  Piccadilly,  and,  after  a  little  considera- 
tion, he  determined  to  go  to  his,  Charles  Home's  residence,  and  endeavour 
to  learn  if  Horace  was  there,  or  where  else. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  towards  Sir  Charles's,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  little  time,  arrived  at  that  mansion. 

Biggs  found  the  door  open,  and — after  some  waiting  in  the  pas- 
sage, during  which  many  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and, 
among  the  rest,  he  thought  of  finding  him,  perhaps,  a  corpse  for  all  that 
he  knew — proceeded  up  stairs,  where  he  saw  several  men,  strangers, 
walking  about.  Biggs  blundered  about,  first  in  one  room,  and  then 
another,  inquiring  for  Horace  Singleton,  and  nobody  was  able  to  answer 
him,  for  no  one  had  seen  Horace. 

Still  Biggs  persevered  in  opening  all  the  doors  he  came  to,  and  more 
than  once  he  would  have  met  with  rough  treatment ;  but  some  of  the 
servants  would  recognise  him,  and  he  escaped  the  punishmeat  his  med- 
dling would  have  called  down  on  his  head. 

At  length  he  neared  Alice's  room,  and  he  determined  to  enter  it. 
This  he  did,  and  instantly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Home 
and  the  dead  body  of  Margaret. 

Poor  Biggs  was  much  aghast  at  this  meeting.  He  would  infinitely 
have  preferred  to  have  gone  with  a  certain  person,  where  he  listed,  than 
met  Lady  Home. 

"Ah!  you  wretch,  you  vile  wretch,"  said  Lady  Home,  in  extreme 
anger,  for  Lady  Home  had  raised  the  bottle  to  her  mouth,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Biggs  spoiled  her  draught. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady,"  said  Biggs ;  "  but  have  you  seen  anything 
of  Horace  Singleton  ?    I  want  to  see  him  very  particularly." 

"  Wretch!"  muttered  her  ladyship,  "to  ask  such  questions  of  me. 
You  have  no  decency — no  decorum.  Will  not  the  presence  of  that 
corpse  dull  for  a  moment  the  brightness  of  your  insolence ;  but  you  came 
here  to  steal.    I'll  have  you  given  into  custody  for  a  thief." 

Poor  Biggs  heard  no  more,  but  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  with  Lady 
Home  bawling  after  him,  saying  that  he  was  an  intruder,  had  evil  in- 
tentions, and  she  would  give  him  into  custody. 

Biggs  was  stopped  on  the  stairs  by  one  of  the  officers,  who  took  both 
into  his  custody,  and  conducted  them  to  the  room  in  which  the  inquest 
was  about  to  be  holden. 


CHAPTER  CXCVI. 

THE    INGUEST    UPON    THE    BODV    OP    MARGARET. — THE  VERDICT.-— 
FUNERAI,   AT   HENDON   BY  NIGHT. 

The  day  on  which  the  inquest  was  to  be  holden  was  one  of  deep 
gloom  and  sorrow  to  every  one  who  dwelt  in  the  house,  but  most  of  all 
to  Horace  Singleton  and  Alice ;  for  notwithstanding  the  happiness  they 
felt  in  each  other,  they  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  dreadful  fate  that 
had  been  the  unfortunate  and  misguided  Margaret's.  They  sorrowed  in 
the  midst  of  their  joy,  and  their  thoughts  wandered  from  the  felicity 
they  experienced,  to  the  terrible  scene  they  had  quitted. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  attend 
the  inquest  on  the  unfortunate  Margaret,  and  Horace  suggested  the 
propriety  of  following  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  girl  to  its  last  home.j 

Alice's  gratitude  to  him  for  the  suggestion  was  fully  manifest,  by  the 
tears  that  suiTused  her  eyes,  and  she  said, — 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,  Plorace,  very  kind.  I  would  ftideed  have 
wished  it,  but  I  also  would  not  have  asked  you  to  do  so  to  one,  who 
had  made  the  dreadful  attempt  against  you,  that  she  did ;  but  she  is 
gone,  and  fearful  as  the  risk  was,  you  have  escaped,  and  live — aye,  live 
to  pay  the  last  sad  ofiices  she  can  receive  from  mortal  hands." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  Alice,"  said  Horace  ;  '*  'tis  a  sad  theme — I 
would  it  were  otherwise;  but  tell  me,  for  these  things  must  be  speedily 
arranged,  where  you  would  have  her  buried.  I  think  her  burial  ought 
to  take  place  immediately  after  the  inquest  is  over." 

"  So  soenV 

"  Yes ;  no  object  can  be  gained  by  allowing  a  greater  time  to  go  by. 
Have  you  no  preference  as  to  any  place  where  you  would  rather  she 
be  buried  ?" 

"  None,  Horace — and  yet,  stay.  I  remember  hearing  my  father  say, 
her  mother  lay  in  Hendon  churchyard.  If  she  could  speak  would  she 
not  desire  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  her  parent  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  Alice,  she  would.  She  shall  be  buried  in  Hendon  church- 
yard, and  we  will  attend  the  funeral — I  will  have  all  in  readiness.  We 
need  not  return  to  your  father's  residence,  till  the  coroner  and  the  jury 
are  assembled." 
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These  assembled  in  Sir  Charles  Home's  residence  were  not  kept  long 
for  the  presence  of  the  coroner,  who  came  punctually  to  the  time  he 
appointed. 

The  jury  had  the  library  of  Sir  Charles  Home  placed  at  their  ser- 
Tice,  in  which  they  could  meet,  and  deliberate  upon  the  sad  occurrence. 

After  they  met,  and  were  du  y  sworn,  the  coroner  addressed  a  few 
remarks  to  them  previous  to  their  viewing  the  body,  and  then  they  all 
quitted  the  library,  and  proceeded  to  Alice's  room,  where  the  body  of 
"Margaret  lay.  She  was  in  exactly  the  same  posture  she  had  breathed 
her  last.  A  death  so  painful,  left  an  expression  of  agony  about  her 
features,  which  were  drawn  up,  and  her  lips  were  compressed. 

Near  the  body  was  a  coffin,  supported  upon  tressels,  empty,  awaiting 
the  viewing  of  the  dead  by  the  jmy.  A  long,  black  veil  had  been 
thrown  over  Margaret,  which  gave  a  ghastly  appearance  to  the  room, 
and  when  it  was  first  removed,  many  of  those  present  involuntarily 
stepped  back,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  pallid  hue  of  death  on  one  so 
young  and  beautiful,  and  the  expression  of  her  face. 

No  remark  was  made,  but  each  in  his  turn  stepped  lightly  and 
Tio;«ele8tsly  to  the  death  couch  of  Margaret,  and  then  quitted  the 
apartment. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  coroner,  when  they  were  all  again  assembled 
in  the  library,  "  the  cause  of  our  assembling  here  this  day,  is,  as  you 
are  probably  aware,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Margaret 
Home,  and  how  she  came  by  her  death.  You  will  hear  what  evidence 
there  is  upon  the  subject,  and  give  your  verdict  accordingly." 

After  this  luminous  speech,  the  jury  looked  at  the  door,  as  if  to  watch 
what  evidence  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  officer  who  had  been  left  on 
the  premises  came  in,  dragging  in  Lady  Home  and  Mr.  Biggs,  both  of 
whom  he  appealed  to  think  a  couple  of  rum  'uns,  as  he  afterwards 
lemarked. 

If  Let  me  go,"  said  Biggs — "let  me  go.  This  is  a  very  scandalous 
affair;  and  as  for  that  woman,  oh,  keep  isiefrom  her!  Oh,  Lady  Home! 
you  are  enough  to  deprive  any  one  of  their  senses!" 

•'  But  what  did  you  do  in  the  room?"  said  the  officer  ;  "  and,  then, 
why  did  you  run  away?    Come — come,  no  more  nonsense." 

"  No  nonsense  1"  said  Biggs.  "  "Who  would  not  run  from  a  woman 
•who  drinks  ?" 

*•  Oh,  the  wretch !"  exclaimed  Lady  Home.  I  never  drink  anything, 
save  medicine  and  tea." 

"  Yes,  the  medicine  in  the  black  bottle,"  said  Biggs,  with  a  look  of 
kitelligence. 

Lady  Home  feared  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  repented  of  being  too 
hasty  with  Mr.  Biggs,  and  was  disposed  to  relent,  in  case,  if  Biggs  were 
driven  to  an  extremity,  he  might  depose  to  the  nature  of  the  medicine; 
and;  besides,  she  was  aware  it  was  geDerally  known,  in  consequence  of 
the  officers  having  found  it  out  by  experience. 

"  Officer,"  exclaimed  the  coroner,  "what  means  this  disturbance?" 

"  I  hardly  know,  Mr.  Coroner,  save  that  this  lady  guve&  this  ere  gen- 
tleman in  charge  ;  but  she  knows  naost  about  it." 

"  "Well,  we  have  Kothing  to  do  with  that  here ;  but  we  must  not  have 
the  court  disturbed,  you  understand.  What  right  have  either  of  tkem 
te  be  here?" 

This  is  Lady  Home,  I  believe,"  said  the  constable. 

"Oh,"  said  the  coroner.  "  Have  you  any  evidence  to  offer,  madam, 
relative  to  this  unhappy  affair?" 

"  None.  I  did  not  know  the  creature  was  dead,  till  I  entered  the 
house,"  replied  her  ladyship,  with  great  contempt  for  all  present. 

"  Well,  as  you  are  one  of  the  family,  you  may,  if  you  wish  it,  remain 
here.    But  what  was  your  business  here,  sir  ?" 

"  Who,  mine?"  said  Biggs,  annoyed  and  stupified,  for  he  knew  not 
what  to  think. 

"  Yes,  yours.  What  brought  you  to  the  house,  and  into  that 
^partmentr' 

I  came  to  visit  Horace  Singleton,"  replied  Biggs  ;  "  as  I  wished  to 
pee  him." 

"  He  will  be  here  soon,"  said  one  of  the  servants.  "  lie  said  he 
should  be  here  to  attend  the  inquest." 

"  Then  the  truth  of  yeur  story  can  be  easily  ascertained,"  said  the 
coroner  ;  "  in  the  meantime,  we  may  as  well  proceed  with  the  exami- 
nation of  such  witnesses  as  are  present." 

As  these  were  merely  the  servants  who  were  called  in  when  the  con- 
fusion was  at  its  height,  they  could  depose  to  nothing,  save  the  death  of 
Margaret,  and  the  supposed  poisoning  of  Horace. 

The  minds  of  the  jury  ^ad,  however,  been  influenced  by  fome  floating 
rumour  that  Sir  Charles  Home  bad  poisoned  his  niece,  and  his  absence 
In  some  measure  confirmed  that  report.  It  was  therefoie  with  some  in- 
teiest  that  they  saw  Alice  and  Horace  Singleton  enter  the  room,  in 
which  they  were  ^accommodated  with  seatfi;  but  it  was  afterwards  ar- 
ranged that  Alice  should  quit  the  room  while  Horace  gave  his  testi- 
IDony. 

fliln  he  did  very  succinctly,  and  proved  that  Sir  Charles  was  from 


home  when  the  fatal  deed  was  perpetrated,  and  that  it  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Margaret's  own  act. 

Then  came  Alice's  turn  to  be  examined,  and  ere  she  was  sworn  the 
coronf  r  dema.  ded  her  name. 

"  Alice  Singleton,"  she  replied. 

"  The  wife,  I  presume,  of  the  last  witness  ?"  said  the  coroner. 
"  I  am,"  replied  Alice. 

A  scream  came  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Home,  and  she  started  up, 

saying, — 

"  Oh,  you  minx  ! — you  vile  creature  !  to  marry  any  of  your  brute  of 
a  father's  low  connections." 

"  Turn  that  woman  out  of  the  room,"  said  the  coroner  ,  but  before 
any  one  could  do  so.  Lady  Home  made  a  rush  at  her  own  daughter 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  tear  her  bonnet  and  scratch 
her  face,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  some 
one  who  was  standing  by. 

After  a  slight  struggle,  in  which  Lady  Home's  only  damage  consisted 
in  the  loss  of  the  eternal  black  bottle,  which  rolled  to  the  floor,  stifling 
the  whole  room  with  the  scent  of  Geneva,  she  was,  however,  ejected,  and 
Biggs  immediately  claimed  the  assistance  of  Horace,  who  had  not  seen 
him,  buried  as  he  was,  amidst  several  other  taller  persons. 

"  I  bad  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  said  Biggs,  "  but  could 
find,  no  time  as  hitherto  to  utter  a  word  ;"  and  he  was  then  immediately 
released  from  his  durance. 

Alice  was  now  examined,  and  gave  a  similar  statement  to  that  of 
Horace,  completely  exonetating  Sir  Charles  Home,  whoia  she  said  had 
left  London  for  the  Continent  on  the  previous  evening. 

In  a  short  time  the  room  was  cleared,  and  the  jury  came  to  consider 
their  verdict,  which  they  did  after  a  very  luminous  summing  up  by  the 
coroner,  who  told  them,  finally,  that  if  they  believed  she  poisoned  her- 
self, they  could  say  so,  and  if  they  couldn't  they  wouldn't ;  and,  more- 
over, if  they  considered  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind  at  the  moipent  of 
her  doing  so,  they  would  return  a  verdict  in  accordance,  and  if  not, 
why,  they  could  not,  and  then  felo  de  se  must  be  their  verdict. 

The  summing  up  being  concluded,  the  jury  were  all  half  mystified  by 
it,  as  they  usually  are  ;  but  they  contrived  to  find  a  verdict  of  felo  dese 
on  the  body.  «  *  *  * 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


HOME. 

BY  H.  MANDER  MAT. 

Descend,  ye  nine,  descend  and  sing- 
Dip  in  poetic  founts  thy  wing. 
Oh  !  sing  of  home,  best  of  all  spots  that  lie 
In  sea  or  lake,  apple  or'  landscape's  eye ; 
Where  I,  by  grief  so  sorely  press'd, 
Gladly  drop  in  thy  place  of  rest. 
When  thy  bright  waters,  gladly  as  they  foam^ 
Speak  all  the  bliss  upon  the  face  of  home. 
How  shall  the  lover  full  of  joys  there  bound, 
And  hail  the  pleasure  on  thy  bosom  found  ? 

The  shiv'ring  native  who,  by  Lapland's  side, 
Hears  the  rude  storm,  and  fears  the  roaring  tide, 
Wraps  his  rude  mantle  round  his  trembling  form, 
And  views  with  anxious  eye  the  coming  storm. 
How  beats  bis  throbbing  heart  at  thoughts  of  home, 
More  dear  to  him  than  castle's  proudest  dome. 
Where  laughing  children  wait  to  climb  the  knee, 
And  all  is  joy  and  gay  hilarity. 
Hail,  then,  prolific  source  of  joys  to  come ! 
Laugh  every  dimple  on  the  face  of  home. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPOKDEMTS. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor,  which 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

H.  Madders  (Congleton). — We  know  nothing  of  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned only  as  regards  the  communications  with  which  he  has 
favoured  us. 

Declined,  wilh  thasks.— "Old  Times;"   "The   Recluse;"  "Eliza 

Foster;"  "  A  Tale  of  a  Madman  ;"  "  The  Lovers." 
Emma  E.  Scott. — The  whole  of  the  continuations  have  been  received. 

We  shall  welcome  the  conclusions. 
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.  — yes,  yes,  it  vas  sixteen ;  that  blackguard,  Ikey  Moses,  offered  me 
I  tree  pound,  de  rascal;  he  got  no  conscience,  for  it  is  veil  vorth  five;" 
aod,  after  having  eyed  it  with  satisfaction,  he  again  deposited  it  in 
the  drawer. 

"  Rachael,  my  tear,"  continued  he,  addressing  a  tall  handsome 
woman,  whose  bright  eye  seemed  to  outvie  the  sparkling  gems  in  which 
he  dealt,  it  dat  prett)-  Polish  girl  do  come  dis  morning  while  I  am 
gone  to  shoole,  be  sure  you  keep  her  till  1  come  pack." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  but,  if  she  will  not,  what  " 

"  Got  dam  !  for  vhat  you  say  if  she  vill?" 

"  Because,"  rej'lied  Rachael,  mildly,  "  I  mlg^t  know  when  I  should 
tell  her  to  come  again." 

"  You  are  von  stupit  fool  if  you  can't  keep  her,  vhether  she  vill  or  not." 
"  It  is  not  your  wisdom  that  makes  you  rich,"  returned  Rachael. 
"  Vhat  you  mean  by  dat?"  answered  Israel,  angrily. 
"  I  meant  that  if  I  do  not  act  with  as  much  cunning  as  yourself, 
I  do  with  more  justice,  though,  I  own,  with  less  profit." 

"  I  tell  you  vhat  it  is,  Rachael,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  von  of  us, 
at  all ;  and,  by  the  peaid  of  Moses,  I  vish  you  was  dead,  and  den  I 
should  be  mosh  more  happy  den  I  am." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  such  is  your  real  wish ;  but  you  surely  forget 
that  you  80  often  wish  that  I  should  live  to  love  you?"  said  Rachael, 
smiling. 

Tears  and  smiles  ever  had  great  power  over  Israel  Solomond,  and 
approaching  Rachael,  he  said, — 

"  Come,  come,  den  ve  vill  be  friends  again,  and  you  shall  have  de 
diamond  bracelet  dat  de  Countess  Dashington  sent  me,  instead  of  de 
monies  she  did  borrow." 

"  But,"  continued  Rachael,  knowing  that  he  made  a  gift  but  by  im- 
pulse, my  arm  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  countess,  and,  I  fear, 
you  will  find  it  too  large  for  me ;  you  had  better  try  before  you  go  out," 
cor)tinued  ^he,  more  blandly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  tear,  I  will  pring  it  presently;  but  you  do  look  sho 
peautifui,  ven  you  smile,  dat  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  but  you  wish  me  dead,  and  then  you  would  be 
more  happy ;  but,  come,  come,  fetch  the  bracelet,  or  I  shall  think  you 
were  not  in  earnest,  and  that  you  value  that  bauble  more  than  my  smiles." 

Conscience  whispered  to  Israel  that  Rachael  was  right;  but  she  had 
exerted  over  him  the  magic  influence  of  her  smile,  and  he  departed  to 
fetch  the  bracelet ;  but,  as  he  took  the  sparkling  diamond  from  its  case, 
he  pressed  it  fcivently,  and  felt  a  momentary  pang  of  anguish  dart 
througli  his  bosom  as  if  he  was  about  to  part  with  his  life's  blood. 
"Rachael," said  he,  as  he  clasped  the  jewel  on  her  snowy  arm,  "doze 

diamonds  are  vorth  " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  interrupted  Rachael. 

"  No— pounds,"  replied  Israel;  "but  I  give  dem  freely;  have  you 
noting  to  give  me  In  return?" 

"  Y^es,"  said  Rachael,  "  I  give  you  gratitude." 

No — no  ;  dat  i*  too  cold  for  me." 
"  Indeed  !  then,  what  can  you  wish  ?"  ^ 
"  To  be  all  dat  you  can  love  on  earth." 

"  No — no,"  said  Rachael,  as  she  cast  a  triumphant  look  at  the  brace- 
let ;  "  this,  no  doubt,  is  of  great  value,  but  not  sufficient  to  pur«hase 
my  love." 

"  Den  you  hate  and  despise  poor  Israel,  in  spite  of  all  de  rich  presents 
dat  I  made  y'lu  ?" 

"  Not  so,  Isiael,  I  neither  hate  nor  despise  you,"  replied  Rachael. 
"  Tank  God  lor  dem  words,"  he  returned. 

"  But,"  continued  Rachael,  "before  I  can  place  my  affection  upon 
you,  yo]^  must  give  up  your  immoderate  love  for  gold,  or  I  should  live 
in  fear  that,  one  day,  you  would  barter  my  affectioa  for  it." 


THE  HEROINE  OF  WARSAW; 

OR,  THE  EMPEROR'S  VICTIM. 

RoxALiKA  was  the  beloved  and  only  child  of  Count  Kllieski.  who,  on 
being  driven  from  his  native  land,  after  having  endured  many  hard- 
ships with  his  lovely  daughter,  anived  on  the  happy  shores  of  Old 
England,  to  seek  that  peace  which  cruel  war  had  denied  him  in  his  own. 

Roxalina.  ever  gentle  and  tehder  hearted,  felt  keenly  the  sorrows  of 
her  father,  and  of  her  countrymen,  but  she  forbore  to  mention  her  feel- 
ings ;  her  only  wish  was  to  lighten  the  grief  of  her  loved  parent,  which 
she  endeavoured  to  do  by  paiutmg,  in  glowing  colours,  the  humanity 
and  warm  hearted  feelings  of  the  English  people. 

Nor  will  any  doubt  that  she  felt  firmly  the  truth  of  her  statement, 
when  told  that  she  received  this  information  f  om  a  young  English 
merchant^  Herbert  Glenville,  who  occasionally  resi  led,  for  short  periods,  in 
Poland,  a'nd  for  whom  she  formed  a  firm  attachment,  he  having  avowed 
himself  the  adorer  of  Roxa.ina,  and  received  in  return  the  gentle  heart 
©f  the  unsuspecting  girl. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  disastrouB  war,  Herbert  returned  to 
England,  first  bidding  her  a  fond  adieu,  and  promising  to  return  and 
make  her  his  wife  when  peace  should  be  restored. 

Upon  their  arrival  ia  England,  she  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that 
some  unforeseen  circumstance  would  give  her  to  her  lover's  arms,  and 
this  hope  cheered  her  weary  soul  through  the  paths  of  sorrow. 

The  few  jewels,  which  Count  ICilieski  had  contrived  to  secret,  was 
the  only  means  he  had  left  to  afford  them  subsistence ;  he  saw,  with 
terror,  that  himself  and  his  beloved  child  shortly  would  have  to  encounter 
sorrow  more  poignant  than  they  had  yet  endured. 

"  Roxalina,"  said  the  desponding  Kilieski  to  his  beautiful  child,  as 
he  gazed  upon  her  with  affectionate  concern,  "child  of  my  joy  and 
sorrow,  can'st  thou  devise  to  thy  father  any  plan  that  can  keep  us  from 
utter  destitution  ?  my  troubles,  I  fear,  are  more  than  I  have  power  to 
bear,  and  " 

"  Cease,  cease,  my  dear  father,  thus  to  distract  yourself  by  dwelling 
on  sorrows  we  may  never  know." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  too  well  I  know  the  misery  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  ; 
are  there  not  around  me  numbers  of  my  noble  and  devoted  countrymen, 
who,  driven  from  their  native  land,  although  they  have  enjoved  all  that 
wealth,  or  honour,  could  bestow,  are  now  bereft  of  every  earthly  good, 
and  wanting  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  father,  I  feel  that  this  is  too  true,  yet,  still  there 
It  hope." 

"  Where,  where,  my  child  ?— thy  young  heart  may  feel  there  is  hope 
for  thee ;  but  I  know  it  not." 

"  Yes,  yes,  father,  there  is  hope  for  you  ;  there  is  hope  for  all." 

"  No,  not  for  me ;  my  soul  is  weary,  and  I  fain  would  Jay  me  down 
and  die." 

"  Father,  be  not  angry  with  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  weakness 
ia  unworthy  of  the  Count  Kilieski." 

"  It  Is,  it  is,  my  child,"  replied  her  parent,  affectionately;  "I  will 
learn  patience  and  endurance  from  thy  admonition." 

Roxalina  could  no  longer  di-igulse  her  feeling,  and  bursting  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  Godl  our  lot  is.  indeed,  bitter!  but  Thou  allwise  disposer  of 
owr  destiny,  can  make  smooth  our  rugged  path  !  "  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  she  Implored  her  father  to  seek  relief  in  prayer. 

»*♦*»«»» 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Israel  Solomons,  as  he  opened  a  small  drawer,  In 
an  iron  safe;  "  I  tink  I  did  give  de  maiden  sixteen  shilling  for  dis  ring 
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"  By  Got,  I  cannot  bear  dia  ilo  longer,"  said  Israel,  as  he  rushed  out 
of  the  house. 

"Strange  being,"  ejaculated Rachael,  as  he  departed;  "of  what  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  crude  passions  art  thou  composed ;  the  principles  of  thy 
better  nature  are  hid  beneath  a  cloud  of  impenetrable  darkness,  and 
that  cloud  the  infatuation  which  gold  has  thrown  over  thee." 

Strange  that  we  always  moit  value  the  opinion  of  those  who  carp  at 
our  deficiencies,  and  point  out  to  us  our  many  errors,  though  we  may 
aSect  to  despise  it. 

*  *  *  *  «  *  *  * 

Rarhael  was  the  offspring  of  Aaron  Wetchmateusch,  a  wealthy  Ger- 
man Jew,  who,  having  been  detected  in  some  illegal  transactions  with 
the  German  states,  was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  his  life.  During  his  exile,  in  the  Isle  of  G — ,  he  became 
enamoured  of  Belinda,  the  v/ife  of  the  governor,  and  found  soon,  to  his 
great  joy,  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her ;  and,  afier  the  first 
avowal  of  his  passion,  their  meetings  became  frequent,  and  no  restriction 
was  given  to  their  illicit  love. 

Sca  cely  had  two  summers  elapsed  ere  Belinda's  altered  appearance 
gave  to  Wetchmateusch,  the  Jew,  cause  for  much  unhappiness,  fearing 
that  his  illicit  amour  would  be  discovered  by  the  governor,  and  he 
accordiogly  made  Belinda  acquainted  wiih  his  fears. 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat  yoj,"  said  she,  "  make  yourself  unhappy  on  that 
account;  already  is  my  husband  acquainted  with  my  situation,  the 
intelligence  of  which  he  received  with  great  joy." 

"  Dearest  Belinda,  said  Aaron,  "  this  relieves  me  frem  a  weight  of 
anxiety ;  but  there  yet  remains  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  as  the  off- 
spring will,  in  all  probability,  bear  the  lineaments  of  our  race." 

"  'Tis  true  ;  but  torture  not  your  mind  by  that  thought ;  gold  will  do 
much,  of  which  my  husl)and,  the  governor,  has  abundance." 

But  you  cannot,  surely,  have  had  sutficient  foresight  to  anticipate 
what  I  have  communicated?" 

"  Yes — yes,  I  have ;  love  is  never  slow  to  detect  anything  that  may 
give  pain  to  its  object." 

"  How  then  do  you  propose  to  act?"  asked  Aaron. 

"  It  is  my  intention,"  replied  Belinda,  "  to  offer,  through  the  medium 
of  my  faithiul  confidant,  Emily,  a  reward  for  a  female  child  to  be  con- 
veyed to  my  chamber  at  the  requirea  period ;  an(',  the  children  being 
changed,  the  deception  cannot  be  detected  by  my  husband." 

"  Gem  of  wisdom!'  exclaimed  Aaron,  "scarce  am  I  worthy  of  so 
much  love  and  beauty." 

"  Were  I  possessed  of  the  charms  of  an  Eastern  peri,"  replied  Belinda, 
"  you  are  well  worthy  to  become  the  pos^essor  of  them." 

"  Do  you,  then,"  said  he,  "  love  me  sufficient  to  leave  all  ties  and 
kindred,  and  to  fly  with  me  to  my  native  land,  after  the  birth  of 
your  child  V 

"  Ti'at,"  replied  Belinda,  "  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
to  answer,  as  I  have  here  an  aged  mother,  who,  for  me,  has  endured 
many  hardships  and  severe  trials,  and  I  have  promised  never  to  leave, 
or  desert  her,  while  life  remains." 

"  Then,  why  do  you  boast  of  your  love  for  me?"  asked  Aaron. 

"  It  is  no  empty  boast,"  said  she;  "  I  feel  the  love  I  profess;  and 
though,  for  you,  I  have  forgotten  the  duty  I  owe  my  husband,  him  I 
never  loved— but  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  a  fond  and  affectionate 
parent,  I  never  can  forget." 

Aaron,  fearing  that  she  might  withdraw  her  affections,  and  with  it 
the  princely  presents  that  she  so  often  made  him,  replied,  "  Forgive,  my 
dear  Belinda,  that  which  my  love  for  you  has  induced  me  to  ask  ;  on 
a  moment's  consideration,  however,  I  feel  assured  I  have  asked  a  sacri- 
fice, of  which  I  am  totally  unworthy." 

This  p:ece  of  finesse,  on  the  part  of  Aaron,  succeeding,  Belinda 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  kiss  of  reconciliation, 
and  they  parted. 

*  *  *  ♦  *  «  *  « 

The  merry  bells  of  the  Isle  of  G — ,  were  gaily  ringing ;  the  sounds  of 
joy  and  merriment  were  heard  bounding  through  the  lofty  hills  of 
Bellevue,  the  residence  of  its  governor  ;  the  report  of  cannon  from  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  the  garrison  of  the  port,  came  to  the  ear, 
in  reverberative  echoes,  to  hail  the  biith  of  a  daughter  to  Cedric  Moralt, 
the  governor  of  G — . 

A  distinguished  physician  had,  by  the  desire  of  his  lady,  been  called 
in,  who,  after  several  visits,  informed  the  governor  that  all  danger  was 
now  over,  and  that  his  kdy  was  in  a  /state  <ff  convalescence;  and 
received  a  handsome  reward  for  his  attendance. 

In  a  short  time,  Belinda,  by  the  advice  of  her  physician,  fre- 
quently enjoyed  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  evening  breezo ;  and  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  governor  provenliiig  his  accompanying  her,  she 
^aa  usua  ly  attended  by  her  favourite,  Emily,  and  they  ni^e  frequent 
visits  to  the  ptiysician,  or  in  other  words  Aaron  Wetchmateusch,  who 
bad  assumed  this  disguise,  in  order  to  faciJitate  hi.s  plan  in  changing 
chiidxeii,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  his  expectation. 


So  great  was  the  influence  he  had  exerted  over  Belinda,  during  his 
visits,  that  she  had  now  consented  to  fly  with  him  in  his  present  dis- 
guise to  Germarly,  which  disguise  he  trusted  to  be  a  sufl5cient  guard 
to  prevent  his  being  known  as  Aaron  Wetchmateusch. 

"My  dear  Belinda!"  said  he,  one  evenmg  as  she  entered,  "  I  feel 
much  anxiety  to  visit  my  native  land,  and  if  you  still  loVe  me  you  will 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  your  flight."  * 

"  Yes,  yes,  Aaron,"  sighed  Belinda,  "  I  vnM  wilKBgly  fly  with  you; 
but,  by  our  mutual  love,  I  once  more  entreat  of  you  to  tell  me  if  our 
child  still  lives?" 

"  She  does  then,  my  life  ;  and  I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter 
from  Alexander  Solomons,  to  whose  care  I  have  entrusted  her ;  he  is  a 
well  tried  friend,  and  one  who  can  be  trusted." 

"  Joy — ;j6y !  One  day  then  I  shall  press  to  my  heart  my  loved  child, 
and  she  will  call  me  by  the  endearing  name  of  mother." 

"  Yes,  my  love  ;  and  I  trust  that  that  day  is  not  far  distant." 

"To  Germany  have  you  sent  our  beloved,  child t"  asked  Belinda, 
affectionately.  >  •  , 

"  No  ;  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  done  so,  my  love." 

"  She  then  remains  near  us  1"  asked  Belinda. 

"  I  have  informed  you,"  said  Aaron,  "  that  she  is  safe ;  do  you  doubt 
the  truth,  that  you  thus  question  me  ?" 

"I  do  not,  love.  But  surely  you  cannot  be  displeased  with  me  for 
feeling  anxious  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  child  of  Jiim  I  love  above 
fame  or  riches  is  near  me." 

•   "  Here,  then,  my  dear  Belinda,"  said  he,  asstyping  a  Ipok  of  devoted 
affection,  "read  this,  and  it  will  jelieve  you  from  your  pain." 
She  then  took  the  note,  and  read  as  follows  :-r—  ,  ^ 

"  My  much  valued  Friend, 

"  I  have,  according  to  your  wish,  procured  a  careful  nurse 
for  the  lovely  little  stranger,  who  is  in  perfect  health;  be  assured,  it 
shall  receive  a  father's  care.  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  together  with  a  small  casket  of  jewels.  I 
ha^e  made  every  inquiry,  and  think  that  with  safety  you  may  again 
visit  Germany.  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  you  that  should  I,  by 
any  chance,  be  called  from  England,  your  infant,  Rachael,  will  be  left 
under  the  care  of  my  worthy  sister.  With  the  enclosed  packet  you  will 
find  the  document  you  require,  and  which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining. Trusting  you  will  meet  with  no  impediment  in  yolir  txnder- 
taking,  believe  me 

"  Yours,  by  the  faith  of  our  forefathers, 

"  Alexander  Solomons." 

"This  does  indeed  give  me  great  joy!"  said  Belinda,  returning  the 
lett'  r. 

"  You  see,"  replied  Aaron,  "  my  love  is  not  less  ardent  than  yours. 
But  until  we  depart  we  must  shorten  our  interviews,  lest  we  awaken 
distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  governor." 

"It  will  be  well,"  said  Belinda.  "  But,"  continued  she,  "  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make  to  you." 

"  Indeed  !  then  let.me  hear  it." 

"Would  it  not  be  better  that  I  again  feigned,  illness,  and  sent  for 
you,  as  you  can  tken  take  away  more  valuables,  which,  without  your 
assistance,  must  be  left  behind." 

"Bless  you — bless  you!"  said  Wetchmateusch,  "  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration.^'   And  he  impressed  upon  her  lips  an  ardent  kiss. 

*  *  *  «  *  « 

The  day  appointed  for  their  departure  was  that  following  the  one  on 
which  Aaron  Wetchmateusch  was  now  sitting,  sipping  his  rich  spiced 
wine,  and  indulging  in  the  thoughts  of  the  pleasure  he  should  enjoy 
when  the  lovely  and  engaging  Belinda  should  become  solely  his,  as  he 
should  not  only  be  the  possessor  of  her  beauteous  form  but  of  much 
wealth.  But  the  old  adage,  that  "  there  is  most  danger  when  least  ex- 
pected," was  fully  verified  in  the  case  of  Wetchmateusch  ;  for,  as  he 
was  indulging  in  these  dreams  of  imaginary  bliss,  he  perceived  a  tall 
elegant  individual  euter^  and  demand,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  see  Aaron 
Wetchmateusch.  • 
"I  know  no  such  name,"  replied  the  servant.  r,  ^ 

Nor  did  he;  for  on  Aaron's  taking  up  the  profession  of  a  physician, 
with  his  residence  he  had  changed  his  name,  and  assumed  that  of 
Montreigor. 

"  'Tis  false  1"  said  the  stranger.    "  Let  me  pass." 

"  You  shall,"  answered  the  domestic,  Pierre,  "  if  your  height  yJll 
give  you  strength."  ... 

"This,  as  a  trial  then,"  said  the  stranger,  raising  his  powerful  »rm 
and  striking  Pierre  a  blow  that  left  him  prostrate,  and  proceeded  to  the 
very  apartment  where  Aaron  was  sittinj'-,  waiting  anxiously  to  hear 
what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  strangei's  conversation. 

"Aaron  Wetchmateusch  of  Gt^many  !"  said  he,  putting  to.^iglit  the 
assumed  physician's  thoughts 

"No,  sir!"  said  he.  "  there  is  some  mistake.    And  yet  I  revaember 
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meeting  an  indiTiAual  of  that  name;  but  he  left  the  island  shortly  after 
my  arrival  here !" 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  sneer,  "  then  who  or  what  are 
you?" 

"My  name,"  said  Aaron,  bowing,  "is  Montreigor,  a  pbysicisn,  from 
Florence,  and  have  bad  the  honour  of  attending  the  wife  of  the  go- 
vernor of  this  islaad,  whose  life,  being  in  imminent  danger,  I  have 
saved  !" 

"  To  one  who  knew  you  less  than  myself,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  this  well  planned  tale  might  be  of  some  avail ;  but  with  me  'tis 
liiseless  I" 

"  Ah !"  said  Aaron,  for  a  moment  thrown  off  his  guard.    "Know  me 
Well,  said  you?"  ^ 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  How,  or  where  ?"  asked  Aaron. 

"  Those  are  (Questions  that  I  do  not  choose  to  answer,"  returned  the 
stranger.  "I  see  you  do  not  recognise  me !"  And  throwing  off  his 
cloak,  and  loosening  a  string  which  hart  confined  a  pair  of  large  black 
whi?kers,  Aaron,  te  his  surprise,  beheld  in  him  one  of  the  chief  conspi- 
rators in  his  late  unlawful  trausactions,  before  alluded  to 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Aaron,  recoveriog  his  surprise,  "is  it  possible 
that  I  behold  my  old  friend,  Mark  Kloer  ?  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank 
you  f  jr  this  mark  of  your  faendship.  You  come,  doubtless,  to  bring 
me  " 

"A  warrant,  to  appear  before  the  Diet,  to  answer  for^ipast,  delin- 
quencies ?"  '  ■ 

"  Then,"  said  Aaron,  turning  pale,  "  j  ou  have  forgotten  all.your  past 
assurances  of  faithful  friendship?" 

"Friend!  man  must  learn  to  be  his  own  friead!"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  A  large  reward  has  been  offered  for  your  apprehension — I 
have  traced  joi^r  iootsteps  successfully  ;  and  now,"  continued  he,  pre- 
senting the  warrant,  "  I  have  won  tht  reward." 

"Villain!"  crv'd  Aaron,  wrathfully  ;  "  are  y<)ii.iip(j;;^oii?  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  plot  yourtelff"  ,  ' 

"  Ha!  ha!"  replied  the  stranger.    "  Your  prooif — your  proof!" 

"  I  have  prooi !"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  exultinyly,  "for  I  have  kept 
safe  the  docurneht  which  I  received  from  you.  centaining  your  proposi- 
tion for  me  to  join  your  party." 

"  But  know  you  not,''  jep.ied  Kloer,  "  that  all  your  papers  and  effects 
do  bv'come  mme,  by  virtue  of  the  warrant?" 

"Even  so!"  said  AaroM,  using  a  subterfuge.  "The  documents  of 
which  I  speak  a  e  in  the  po  se.-sion  ol  »  true  friend,  who  wou'.d  not  sell 
His  brotner  man  for  gold  " 

'■"1  value  not  your  taunts  !"  replied  Kloer,  cpening  the  chamber  door, 
and  immediately  two  of  the  German,  gi;ards,  attended  by  an  officer  of 
the  governor  of  the  island,  entered,  aud  forthwith  conveyed  the  exas- 
perated Wetchra^teusch  to  prison. 

*'  "•  «  •  #  *   '  * 

Ob  the  evening  of  the  day  on  whi-li  ^^kroin  \iretch.tnateusch  was  con- 
veyed to  prison,  the  lovely,  but  frail  Belinda,  summoned  her  conlidante 
to  her  presence. 

"  Emily,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  dispel  tl^e  thoughts  that  some  unex- 
pected calaiuity  is  about  to  betdll  me."^ 

^,"1  trust  sincerely,  my  lady,  that  jrour  Jear;^  are  groundless." 

"  Why,  Emily,  you  speak  in  such  a  doubtiiig  tone,  that  you  load  me  to 
suppose  you  are  not  without  fears  yourself." 
Emily  seemed  lost  in  thought, 

"  Speak,  speakl  I  entreat  of  you.  Know  you,  of  augh.t  that  is  likely 
to  befall  me?"   ,    ^  _   '  .  ,  .  . 

"  Xo,'on  my  word,  my.Iady,  I  do'not;  but  — — " 

"  Quick,  quick,  Emily!  do'  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  I  pray." 

"  I  will  acknowledge  to  you,  my  lady,  not  later  than  an  hour  agone, 
as,  overpowered  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  I  sank  to  slumber,  I 
dreamed  a. dieam  which  has  distressed  me."' 

"  Even  80,  Emily.    1  would  fain  hear  it."  * 

"  You  shall ;  but  " 

"  Proceed,  I  conjure  you  !" 

"  Methou^'ht,  my  lady,  we  had  made  every  preparation  for  our  flight, 
and  wan  about  to  leave  the  outer  gate  of  the  garden,  whfen   " 

"  W>  were  discovered  by  my  husband,"  interrupted  Belinda,  in  a 
tone  of  apprehension. 

"  Not  »0,  my  lady  ;  but  you  shall  quickly  hear." 

"  Perhaps  my  surmises  are  ill-founded,  and  your  dream  was  not  con- 
oefniitg  me?" 

"  Yes,  ray  lady,  it  was  concerxring  us  all," 

"  Ah,  say  you  so!  speak  on  then." 

"  We  weio  pievented  leaving  the  gate,"  continued  Emily,  "  by  a 
number  of  persons  pre8!;ing  lor  ward,  who  seemed  anxious  to  gain  ad- 
niittance  to  the  governor." 

"  Mercy,  mercy  I  to  inform  him  of  my  guilty  conduct." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lady ;  but  I  would  remind  you  it  was  but  a  dream." 


"  And  in  dreams,  Emily,  have  I  suffered  more  of  grief  and  woe  than 
ever  I  did  in  my  waking  hours.  But  I  am  preventin^f  you  informinjg 
me  of  that  I  most  wish  to  hear." 

"  One  among  the  number,"  resumed  Emily,  "  was  of  uncommon 
stature  and  beauty,  and  even  in  the  dream  could  I  scarce  believe  my 
eyesight ;  his  hands  were  firmly  fixed  on  the  shoulders  of  " 

"  Good  Heaven  !  my  brain  is  on  fire !   it  was  Wetchmateusch." 

"  Yes ;  strange  to  say,  my  lady,  your  conjecture  is  indeed  light, 
and  " 

At  this  moment  the  well-known  footsteps  of  the  governor  were  heard 
approaching,  and  the  next  moment  he  entered  the  chamber. 
"My  dear  Belinda,"  said  he,  "  I  would  speak  with  you  alone." 
Belinda  trembled  with  fear  and  apprehension. 
"  Shall  I  retire,  my  lady?"  asked  Emily. 

"  Yes,  and  wait  in  the  adjoining  chamber.    I  am  far  from  well,  and 

would  not  be  left  alone." 
Emily  instantly  obeyed. 

"  My  dear  Belinda,"  commenced  the  governor,  as  Emily  left  the 
apartment,  "  I  have  this  morning  received  a  strange  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, and  though  1  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  there  is  so  much  probability 
in  what  I  have  heaUd,  that  I  almost  feel  confident  it  cannot  all  be 
filse." 

"  But  surely,  it  cannot  be  concerning  me,"  replied  Belinda. 

"  It  is  not,  my  love;  but  it  is  coiicerning  one  to  whose  great  skill 
I  am  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  my  beloved  wife  and  child." 

"  Indeed!  sptakycu  theuvof  Wetchmateusch?"  asked  his  wife,  en- 
tirely thrown  off  her  guard  by  fears  for  his  safety. 

"  By  Heaven  !  there  is  some  deep  mystery  here.  Know  you  then  he 
is  no  physician  ?" 

Lost  in  consternation,  Belinda  knew  not  what  to  answer. 

"  Speak,  speak,  this  instant !"  cried  the  governor,  in  a  tone  whicti 
struck  terror  to  the  guilty  heart  of  tiie  fair  one. 

"  What  would  you  ask  of  me?"  demanded  Belinda,  faintly. 

"  How  dared  you  to  receive  beneath  my  roof  a  Gennan  traitor,  and 
yet  lead  tne  to  suppose  he  was  the  far-famed  Montreigor  of  Florence  ? 
Still  silent,"  continued  he  ;  "  God  grant  that  the  feelings  which  now  fill 
my  breast  may  be  without  foundation.  Explain  quickly,  then,  or  dread 
my  just  displeaiu  e." 

But  these  last  words  were  lost  to  the  ear  of  Belinda,  for  she  had  sank 
insensible  at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 


Shortly  after  Wetchmateusch  had  quitted  Germany  the  secret  meet-., 
ings  which  had  been  held  for  many  months,  and  which  were  deemed 
detrimental  to  the  state,  were  discovered.  Mark  Kloer  wai  thefiiSt 
apprehended ;  and  although  he  had  sacredly  sworn  not  to  divulge  the 
names  of  any  of  his  confederates,  or  rather  followers,  he  being  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  he  now  effered,  upon  condition  of  his  owe  per- 
sonal safety,  to  give  intelligence  concerning  all  who  had  formed  or  be- 
longed to  the  meeting.  "  ^ 

This  being  granted,  by  his  information  most  of  those  concerned  were 
apprehended,  Tvfro  only  had  escaped,  and  for  them  a  large  reward  had 
been  offered  ;  one  of  whom  was  Wetchmateusch. 

Mark  Kloer  having  discovered  that  the  latter  had  journeyed  to  the 

island  of  G  ,  lost  no  time  in  following  him  thither.    For  several 

days  hi«  search  proved  entirely  useless,  and  he  had  nigh  given  up  all, 
hopes  of  his  discovery. 

Returning  to  his  hotel  one  day,  after  a  long  and  tedious  search,  he 
suddenly  came  in  contact  with  an  individual  in  the  Florentine  costume. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  mentally,"!  have  met  this  face  before;  but  I 
will  follow  on.  My  memory  will,  perhaps,  serve  me  to  recognize  when 
and  where  I  have  before  met  it." 

The  individual  alluded  to  entered  the  house  of  the  governor  ere  the 
memory  of  Mark  Klcer  had  rendered  him  any  assistance.  He  lingered 
some  time  to  see  whether  the  Individual  would  return ;  but  he  came 
not  again. 

"  Why  do  I  tarry  here  ?"  said  he.  "  I  will  go  to  the  porter,  and  in=. 
quire  if  he  resides  in  this  island." 

Instantly  putting  his  thoughts  into  execution,  he  addressed  the.  go- 
vernor's porter  with, — 

"  Tell  me,  friend,  does  the  individual  who  has  but  now  entered  residft- 
here,  or  is  he  a  stranger  in  the  island  ?" 

"  Is  it  of  Montreigor  you  ask  ?"  returned  the  potter. 

"  I  know  not  if  that  be  the  name  of  him  I  speak  of,  but  be  weari  ib» 
garb  of  a  Florentine." 

"  Before  1  answer  thee  more,"  said  the  porter,  "  I  would  askyouvhy 
you  come  hither  to  ask  the  question?" 

"  Merely  satisfaction,  friend,"  said  Kloer,  "I  have,  I  think,  before 
met  him,  but  lr,aow  not  where." 

"Humph!/;  >  had  bttter  know  that  from  himself.  His  yisits  herd 
areseldomU^  ( 
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and  almost  deserve  chas- 


and  he  immediately 


Florentine,  as  he  left  ihe  house  of  the  governor,  and  produced  his  charge 
against  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  German  states. 

The  governor's  mind  was  filled  with  doubt  and  surprise  ;  but  so 
strenuous  was  Mark  Kloer  in  his  assertions  that  the  famed  physician, 
Moiitreigo,  was  none  other  than  Aaron  Wetchmateusch,  that  the  go- 
vernor could  not  withhold  graating  him  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension, 
which  Kloet-  had  no  sooner  ohtained,  than  he,  accompanied  by  officials, 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Wetchmateusch,  the  particulars  of  which 
wi-  have  before  stated. 

****** 
Two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  Count  Kilieski  and  his 
beautiful  daughter,  lloxalina,  on  the  shores  of  England.  Nearly  all  they 
had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortune  had  been  parted  with  to  pro- 
cure them  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  the  spirits  of  Count  Kilieski 
seemed  entirely  broken  ;  his  mental  agony  brought  on  Isodily  suffering, 
murh  augpnented  by  the  thought  of  the  miseries  his  dear  child  was 
doomed  to  suffer. 

Our  readers  may  remember  tliat  at  the  commencement  of  this  narra- 
tive, we  informed  them  that  Roxalina  had  formed  a  strong  attachment 
to  a  young  English  merchant,  Herbert  Glenville  ;  for  him  the  heart  of 
the  poor  exiled  maiden  beat  with  fervent  love,  and  hope,  all  bustain- 
ing  hope,  whispered  that  she  should  meet  him  in  his  native  land,  and 
there  enjoy  his  beloved  society  with  uninterrupted  happiness. 

But  yet  she  would  mentally  blame  herself  for  daring  to  trust  to  the 
soothing  sound  of  the  syren  voice ;  she  felt  that  she  was  a  poor  por- 
tionless wanderer,  in  a  land  far  distant  from  her  devoted  country — 

"  And  surely  such  a  one,"  sighed  she,  '*  Is  unworthy  to  become  the 
sharer  of  his  warm  pure  love." 

But  much  as  her  mind  was  filled  with  her  soul's  adored,  her  first 
chief  thoughts  were  directed  to  her  father  ;  with  heartfelt  sorrow  she 
gazed  upon  his  altered  cheek  and  exclaimed — 

"  Why  !  why  do  I  hesitate  ?  they  are  dear  to  me,  but  the  life,  the 
health  of  my  sorrowing  parent  is  dearer  to  me  still." 

Thus  saying  she  opened  a  small  casket,  and  took  from  within  two 
miniatures,  one,  that  of  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  the  other  of  a 
youth  of  surpassing  manly  beauty. 

"  Images  of  my  beloved  Herbert  and  still  dearer  mother,"  said  Rox- 
alina, "  must  I  then  part  wita  thee  ?  much  more  than  this  surely  my 
poor  heart  cannot  bear  ;  it  is  the  only  resource  I  have  to  save  my  be- 
loved and  affectionate  father  from  absolute  misery." 

The  warm  tears  of  affection  forced  their  way  down  her  pale,  hut  still 
beautiful,  cheek, 

"  Why  do  1  think  it  a  sacrifice  ?"  continued  she,  throwing  her  mantle 
around  her,  and  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  Israel  Solo- 
mons, for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  lockets,  which  were  of  great 
value,  that  of  her  mother  being  encircled  with  pearls  and  amethysts, 
and  that  of  Herbert,  with  richly  chased  gold. 

She  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  but  was  met  at  the  door  by 
her  parent,  who  had  come  to  seek  her,  wondering  at  her  long  absence. 
"Thou  art  pale,  very  pale,  my  child,"  said  the  count,  mournfully. 
"  Heed  it  not,  my  dear  father ;  thy  Roxalina  is  weak  of  heart  and 
spirit." 

*•  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  my  dear  girl,  when  we  are  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  father,"  interrupted  Roxalina,  "  do  not  perplex 
yourself  by  a  repetition  of  our  sorrows  ;  I  am  not  even  now  without 
hope!" 

"  But  knowest  thou,  my  dear  Roxalina,  that  we  have  not  a  single 

coin,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  be  in  " 

"  Possession  of  sufficient  to  supply  our  wants,  at  least  for  a  few  days," 
interrupted  the  lovely  girl,  forcing  a  smile. 

"  Father  of  mercy  !  I  do  thank  thee  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
heart,"  exclaimed  the  count.  "  Thou  hast  still  left  me  in  possession  of  a 
pearl  of  inestimable  value  ;  deprived  of  which,  the  heart  of  the  wretched 
exile  would  soon  cease  to  beat." 

#  *  *  ♦  * 

When  Roxalina  entered  the  shop  of  the  Jew  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
Kloer.  "  I  trust  I  have  not  offended  you.  I  will  inform  the  governor  posing  of  the  before-mentioned  trinkets,  she  was  informed  by  »  dark, 
cf  your  wish  immediately."  I  swarthy  maid,  that  her  master  was  then  engaged,  but  would  shortly 


'*  Thou  art  a  saucy  knave,"  replied  Kloer, 
tisement  for  your  insolence." 

To  this  the  porter's  only  reply  was  "  humph 
closed  the  massive  gate  upon  the  former. 

He  had  not,  however,  waited  long  before  the  before-mentioned  indi- 
vidual passed  hira.  Mark  Kloer  fixed  upon  the  latter  a  penetrating 
glance. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  "it  is — but  no — I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Tlie  hair 
5s  too  dark,  the  stature  too  tall." 

Busied  in  these  thoughts,  he  unconsciously  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  stranger,  nor  did  he  turn  until  he  arrived  at  his  residerice.  No 
sooner  had  he  entered  than  Mark  again  determined  to  make  every  in- 
quiry concerning  him ;  but  all  he  could  then  learn  was,  that  he  was  a 
Tlorentine  physician  of  some  note,  but  that  he  awd  his  servant  were  so 
exceedingly  eccentric,  that  they  never  exchanged  words  with  any  of  the 
islanders. 

Kloer,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps  to  his  hotel,  and,  as  the  waiter 
obeyed  the  summons,  the  idea  struck  him  that  from  him  he  might 
gain  some  information. 

"  Can  you  inform  me,"  said  he,  "  how  long  the  physician  Montreigor, 
as  he  is  called,  has  resided  here  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  am  but  lately  come  to  the  island." 

"  Oh." 

*'  But  I  will  inquire  of  my  master,"  continued  the  waiter. 
*'  Do  so." 

The  waiter  departed,  and  in  a  short  time  returned. 

"  Montreigor,"  said  he,  was  not  known  to  my  master  until  the 
lady  of  the  governor  gave  birth  to  her  first-born,  when  he,  by  her  hus- 
l)and's  desire,  came  to  attend  her." 

"  But  know  you  not  how  long  it  is  since  ?"  asked  Kloer. 

"  A  few  months,  sir.  My  master  informs  me  it  was  but  a  short  time 
l)ack." 

"  Indeed." 

"  The  life  of  the  lady  was  in  imminent  danger,  but  it  was  saved  by 
"hit  great  skill." 

"  This  for  your  intelligence,"  said  Mark,  handing  him  a  coin  ;  and 
immediately  he  left  the  house.  "  I  know  not  why,"  continued  he,  as 
he  walked  away,  "  but  I  have  strong  suspicion  that  this  Montreigor  is 
no  other  than  Aaron  Wetchmateusch,  whose  capture  at  this  time  will 
make  me  free  of  all  labour  for  life." 

Wetchmateusch,  deeming  himself  perfectly  secure,  had  paid  this,  his 
lait  intended  visit,  to  Belinda  at  the  house  of  her  husband;  the  gover- 
nor, by  which  his  footsteps  were  watched  by  Kloer. 

.Wishing  to  make  some  purchases  before  he  left  the  island,  Aaron,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  again  sallied  forth,  but  had  thrown  aside 
his  Florentine  costume,  and  had  cast  across  his  shoulders  a  Spanish 
loquelaire,  whose  ample  folds  had  often  protected  him  from  the  notice 
of  the  crowd. 

Mark,  who  had  left  the  hotel,  determined  on  still  making  further 
inquiries,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  struck  with  astonish- 
ment on  beholding  before  him  Aaron  Wetchmateusch. 

"  My  conjectures  were  right,"  said  he.  The  reward  shall  be  mine." 
The  former,  hearing  the  voice  so  near  him,  looked  anxiously  to  ascer- 
tain from  whence  it  came ;  but  Mark  had  hastened  onward  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  deet,  and  lost  no  time  in  gathering  the  necessary  docu- 
ments from  the  German  Diet,  which  would  authorize  hira  to  arrest 
Wetchmateusch,  and  have  him  thrown  into  prison. 

Having  obtained  them  he  instantly  sought  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor, the  door  of  which  was  opened  by  the  same  individual  who  had  uSed 
him  so  unceremoniously  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
"  What !  hast  thou  come  again  ?"  demanded  the  porter. 
"  You  see  I  have,  knave,  and  would  instantly  see  the  governor." 
'  My  master  has  given  me  the  privilege,"  returned  the  porter,  "  of 
IBking  the  business  of  all  who  wish  to  see  him." 

"  I  believe  thee  not,  varlet,  nor  shall  I  satisfy  you.  It  is  enough 
the  business  is  of  great  importance." 

Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  awed  by  the  authoritative  tone  of 


"  It  is  easier  to  ask  pardon  than  to  grant  it,  fellow;  but,  quick,  to  the 
gOTemor;  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

The  porter  did  as  commanded,  but  returned  in  a  few  moments,  and 
informed  Mark  that  the  governor,  unknown  to  him,  had  ueen  absent 
many  hours,  and  it  was  now  uncertain  when  he  would  return. 

The  spirits  of  Mark  were  much  danipea  by  this  disappointment.  He 
feared  lest,  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  Wetchmateusch  should 
have  escaped  from  his  power,  and  that  he  should  then  lose  the  golden 
recompense  of  his  treachery. 

Scarce  had  the  morning  dawned,  than  he  again  sought  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  governor  ;  he  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of 
his  haying  met  Wetchmateusch  on  the  previous  day,  in  the  garb  of  a 


attend  to  her. 

The  voices  of  the  Jew  and  the  stranger  with  whom  he  was  engaged, 
were  plainly  heard  ;  for  a  while  Roxalina  listened.  It  was  plain  by  the 
varied  emotions  that  were  depicted  in  her  features,  that  some  distressing 
thoughts  were  passing  through  her  brain. 

"  That  voice,"  said  she.  "Yes,  yes!  I  cannot  be  mistaken;  here 
too,  and  at  this  hoi>r.  Oh,  God!  can  it  be  possible  that  distress  has 
overtaken  him  !"  and  here,  overcome  by  her  emotion,  she  clung  to  the 
wire-guard  round  the  window  of  the  Jew,  to  protect  various  articles 
there  plac«d  to  show  his  avocation. 

At  this  moment  Herbert  Glenville,  accompanied  by  the  Jew,  emerged 
from  the  parlour,  still  in  deep  conversation  with  him. 
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"This  lady  has  been  waiting  for  you  some  time,"  said  the  swarthy  | 
handmaid.  ; 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  my  tear!"  said  the  Jew.    "  I  peg  ten  teusand  pardons  ' 
for  keeping  you  sho  long,  but  I  had  to  shetcle  some  pusiness  of  im- 
portance with  this  bbentleman  !" 

To  this  Roxalina  replied  not,  for  her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  form  of 
Herbert,  who  had  taken  up  a  bill,  by  which  his  whole  attention  seemed 
engrossed. 

"  Rachel — Rachel — come,  quick !  I  am  siue  the  poor  Polish  girl  is 
dying  !"  said  Israel, 

These  words  had  reached  the  ear  of  Glenville ;  the  paper  in  an  instant 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  at  the  side  of  Roxalina ; 
but  he  stood  as  one  petrified ;  he  moved  not ;  he  spoke  not. 

Rachel,  who  had  now  come  to  the  assistance  of  Roxalina,  looked  with 
an  eye  of  real  pity  on  the  fainting  form  of  the  former. 

"  Poor  girl,"  she  exclaimed,  "who  can  tell  what  have  been  her  suffer- 
ings previous  to  her  coming  hither,  perhaps  to  part  with  the  gift  of  some 
dear  friend  to  purchase  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

"  For  mercy's  sake  spare  my  agonised  feelings !"  said  Herbert. 

"  What  mean  you,  Mr.  Glenville,"  asked  Rachel,  in  surprise  ;  "  is 
this  poor  maiden  known  to  you  ?" 

"  She  is  !  she  is  !  and  is  even  dear  to  me  !  In  the  hour  of  her  pros- 
perity I  swore  to  love  and  cherish  her  !  But  bring  me  water ;  I  am 
faint!" 

The  features  of  Rachel  were  now  as  deadly  pale  as  those  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Roxalina. 

'*  Mr.  Glenville,"  said  she,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  if  you  knew  there  was 
one  living  whom  you  had  vowed  to  protect,  wiiy  did  you  seek  so  long 
and  arduously  to  gain  that  love  from  anoth:;r  you  knew  you  could  not 
return  I" 

To  this  Herbert  answered  not,  but  taking  the  hand  of  the  Polish  girl, 
he  exclaimed, — 

"  Roxalina,  do  you  not  know  me  I  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten 
Herbert  Glenville 

The  very  mention  of  the  name  seemed  to  arouse  the  letharffic  feelings 
of  Roxalina.  She  opened  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  fixed  them  wi;h  an 
inexpressible  look  of  mingled  love  and  surprise  upon  the  speaker. 

"  Dis  is  strange  !  very  strange  !"'  said  Israel ;  "  but  you  need  not 
make  yourself  unhappy,  Rachel,  for  if  Mr.  Glenville  loved  the  Polish 
girl,  dere  are  oders  vich  love  quite  as  vejl." 

Rachel  knew  that  it  was  to  herself  the  Jew  alluded  ;  but  Herbert, 
though  he  had  but  a  few  moments  before  professed  his  love  for  Roxa- 
lina, directed  a  look  of  distrust  and  dispka>ure  on  the  former. 

Roxalina  had  now  recovered  from  the  faintness  which  had  overcome 
her;  covered  with  blushes  and  confusion,  she  knew  not  how  to  act;  she 
felt  she  was  in  the  society  of  strangers,  and  she  knew  not  what  con- 
Btruction  they  would  put  on  the  strangeness  of  the  ecene. 

"  Is  this  for  me  ?"  asked  Israel,  taking  up  the  small  parcel  Roxalina 
had  dropped.  Before  Roxalina  could  reply  Israel  had  opened  the 
paper,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Herbert  and  Rachel,  the  locket  containiag 
the  likeness  of  the  former  met  their  view. 

Roxalina  eagerly  snatched  the  triftkets  from  the  hand  of  Israel, 

"  No ;  they  are  not  for  you,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  scarcely  articulate. 
Den  what  have  you  prought  for  me,  my  tear  ?"  said  Israel,  thinking 
only  of  the  profits  ftf  his  business. 

Roxalina  knew  not  what  to  answer;  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  been  alone  even  for  an  instant. 

"  Roxalina,"  said  Herbert,  "  here  is  some  strange,  deep  mystery  here ! 
Why  do  I  meet  you  in  this  place  ?" 

"Surely,"  cried  Roxalina,  bursting  into  tears,  "you  cannot  be  a 
stranger  to  the  cause  wnich  has  driven  me,  with  thousands  of  others, 
from  my  native  country 

1  knew  not,  dear  Roxalina,  that  thou  wert  ainongs-t  them." 

"Well,  well,"  repHed  the  Polish  maiden,  "I  cannot  converse  with 
thee  now;  if  I  am  dear  to  thee,  as  thou  once  declared,  even  beneath 
the  humble  roof  which  shelters  my  beloved  parent  thou  wilt  not  refuse 
to  visit  me." 

I  will  visit  you,"  said  Herbert,  but  in  a  tone  so  cold— so  strange — 
that  it  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood  of  Roxalina. 

Again  replacing  the  lockets  in  her  bosom,  she- was  about  to  depart, 
when  Rachel  exclaimed, — 

"  Stay,  stay,  I  entreat  of  you.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  my 
heart  bled  for  you  ;  and  though  I  know  but  little  of  thy  country'^ 
wrongs,  I  know  enough  of  thy  sorrow  to  entitle  you  to  my  friendship." 

"I  thank  you,"  sairl  Roxalina,  mildly;  "but  my  parent  is  in  ill 
health,  and  I  must  return  immediately." 

"  Permit  me  at  least  then  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you  alone,"  said 
Rachel. 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Roxalina,  and  turning  her  pye  towards  Herbert, 
she  saw  him  seated,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  seemingly  in 
dc<!p  coDteiaplation. 


"  Promise,  then,  to  return  in  the  evening,  and  I  will  explain  to  you. 
that  which  seems  so  much  to  distress  you,"  said  Rachel, 
"  I  will,"  returned  Roxalina. 

"  And  let  me  entreat  of  you,"  said  Rachel,  putting  a  small  gold  coia 
into  the  hand  of  Roxalina,  "  to  accept  of  this  trifle." 

Roxalina  was  about  to  return  her  thanks,  but  was  prevented  by  her 
friend  Rachel,  who  said, — 

"  Say  not  a  word,  my  dear  girl.  In  me  you  will  find  one  who  will 
ever  take  pleasure  in  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  the  distressed." 

The  heart  of  Roxalina  was  indeed  charmed  by  this  unexpected  kind* 
ness,  where  so  little  expected. 

"  I  would  fain  return  home,"  said  she,  "  without  again  meeting  Mr. 
Glenville." 

"  If  such  is  your  wish,  that  can  readily  be  accomplished,  as  there  i» 
a  passage  adjoining  the  house." 

X  *  X  *  ♦ 

"  Thou  art  at  length  returned,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  Count  Kilieskif 
"  I  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  thee." 

"  Do  I  mistake,  dear  father,  or  has  some  pleasing  intelligence  reacbed 
thee  ?"  said  Roxalina. 

"  Most  surely  there  has,  my  child,  and  but  for  thy  cheering  counsel 
thy  poor  father  would  be  but  ill-fitted  to  fill  the  station  to  which  he  is 
called  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  and  the  interposition  of  Providence." 

"  Then  the  prayers  of  thy  child,  dear  fa^ier,  have  Hot  been  in  vain." 

"No — no,  my  dear  child,  thy  prayers  have  indeed  been  answered; 
but  see,  my  dear  girl,"  continued  he,  handing  to  her  a  note  ;  "  read, 
and  let  thy  young  heart  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  thy  father  is 
for  a  while  set  above  the  sharpened  pangs  of  poverty  and  wietchednesB." 
Cl  o  be  concluded  in  our  nezt.) 


THE. BROKEN  VOW. 

'Tia  well,  thou  art  married;'  go,  go  to  his  arms  ; 

Thou  perjured  and  false  one,  /  love  thee  no  more. 
Once  my  heart  was  enslaved  by  thy  numberless  charms, 

I  a  lored  thee  to  madness — that  madness  is  o'er, 
I  stood  by  thy  side  when  thou  knelt'st  at  the  altar; 

In  silence  I  watch'd  thee,  none  knew  I  was  near; 
As  the  vow  pass'd  thy  lips  I  heard  thy  voice  falter, 

And  I  saw  thine  eye  dim  with  the  unbidden  tear. 
I  mark'd  the  pale  hue  of  thy  colourless  cheek. 

Though  sparkled  the  circlet  of  gems  on  thy  brow. 
Oh  !  wealth  cannot  silence  the  voice  that  will  speak, 

In  a  bosom  where  rankles  a  broken  vow. 

;   3KT  Til  HDHASa  aiTT 

I  do  not  regret  tl%e,  I  do  not  upbraid  thee,      j  - 

I  envy  hiin  not  who  has  made  thee  his  bride  ; 
1  have  found  thee  unworthy  the  fond  heart  I  gave  thee, 

And  that  quenches  the  love  which  all  else  had  defied. 
Then  go  to  thy  husband,  so  fond,  so  confiding. 

Who  thinks  thee  as  faultless  as  once  I  deem'd  thee ; 
Go  tell  him  another  his  joy  is  deriding, 

For  thou'rt  faithless  and  false  as  a  woman  can  be. 
But  thou'll  never  be  happy,  though  wealth  wiU  surround  thee, 

A  dark  shade  for  ever  will  rest  on  thy  brow ; 
For  thou'it  never  love  him  to  whom  nought  but  wealth  bound  thee, 

And  in  auguish  thou'it  weep  o  er  thy  broken  vow. 

Thou  wilt  dwell  in  gay  halls,  and  all,  all  will  caress  thee. 

And  the  praise  of  thy  beauty  will  dwell  on  each  tongue, 
And. the  nobJw,  the  brave,  and  the  fair  will  thy  guests  be, 

And  life's  sweetest  robes  in  thy  path  will  be  flung; 
Bilt  thou  wilt  see  wives  who  their  husbands  are  blessing, 

With  love  pure  and  unchanging,  as  a  wife's  love  should  be  ; 
And  the  contrast  of  their  fate  with  thine  shall  be  pressing, 

And  make  each  endearment  a  dagger  to  thee. 
But,  oh  I  when  thy  children  around  thee  are  clinging, 

And  thou'st  proved  that  wealth  worthless  which  dazzlei  thee  now, 
As  thou  watchest  their  youth  to  maturity  springing, 

Oh  !  bid  them  beware  of  a  broken  vow.  Clara  D  . 


KNfiLisH  Thavellebs, —  English  travellers  are  the  best  and  the 
worst  in  the  world.  Where  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene, 
none  can  equal  them  for  their  profound  and  philosophical  views  of  so- 
ciety, or  faithful  and  graphical  descriptions  of  external  objects ;  but 
wheu  either  the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  own  country  comes  in 
coilisioH  with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
forget  their  usual  propriety  and  candour,  in  the  indulgence  of  spUea 
aud  an  illiberal  spirit  of  ridicule. 
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ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

r.  ■      .  ,r.  (Continued  from  ov/r  ktsL) 

That  evening,  after  the  inquest  which  had  been  held  in  the  morning, 
■a  "hearse  and  mourning  coach  stood  at  the  door  of  Sir  Charles  Hou  e's 
house.  It  attracted  uome  attention  among  those  who  hved  in  the  iptj- 
meniate  neighbourhood  and  the  few  passengers  that  came  by  s'ppped 
many  moments,  though  the  sight  was  a  very  singular  and  uiiu-iial 
one,  being  a  wet  night,  a  lime  in  w  icn  few  are  wil  ing  to  indulge  niere 
impprtinent  curio^ity.  , 

•After  waiting  at  the  door  a  co^siderTihle  time,  th'fe  iieaKl*wasji:fpened 
and  a  e<  ffin  was  placed  within  it.  That  coffin  contained  tlie  mortal 
remains  nr  the  misguided  Margaiet  Hc/me. 

The  hearse  moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  the  coach  drew  up  before 
the  doT,  in'o  which  Horace  Singh  ton  and  liis  beautiful  bride,  Alice, 
stepped,  clad  in  sable  garments,  to  foll/w  to  the  quiet  grave  the  remains 
of  one  who  had  been  uch  a  bitter  enemy  to  them :  'twas  a  w  rk  of 
Christian  charity  and  forgiveness. 

The  pr.  cession,  if  .^-uch  it  cou:d  be  called,  moved  slowly  f  om  the  door,' 
and  thus  they  went  through  the  principal  streets  ;  but,  th  .  nij^ht  being 
iilclefiietit  and  stornsy,  and  the  d  stance  great,  the  drivers  of  both  vehi- 
cles, with  one  acco>c,  set  ofFat  a  good  trot,  as  it  they  were  anxious  to 
reach  their  destination  as  quiekiy  as  possible. 

•  They  reached  ilendon,  and  drew  up  befoie  the  grave  yard.  They 
■were  expected,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  receive  them  ;  wrapping  a 
cloak  round  the  shrinking  form  of  Ahce,  Hoiace  followed  with  her,  the 
coffin,  which  the  bearer  had  brought  from  the  hearse  to  the  side  of  tie 
grave. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  spectacle,  the  new  made  grave  and  the  wet  earth — 
strong  clay — which  lay  in  Jaige  lumps,  and  threw  back  th?  glare  of  the 
torches  that  were  held  up  by  the  attei«dants.  The  coffin  was  quickly 
lowered,  and  the  earth  thrown  upon  it  with  haste  by  the  ecxcoq  and  two 
assistants.  No  sermon  was  read,  no  prayer  uttered,  save  what  the  lips 
of  the  two  mourners  uttered  for  grace  to  the  soul  of  the  suicide. 

Horace  hurried  Alice  from  the  scene  when  all  was  accomplished  that 
could  be  done,  for  the  association  betwixt  the  deed,  time,  place,  and 
scenery  around,  was  such  that  he  could  well  imagine  that  a  strong 
mind  could  scarce  sliake  itself  free  from  the  terrible  thoughts  such  might 
•well  raise  up  in  her  mind  ;  he  then  gave  the  order  to  return  to  town,  and 
reach  it  as  quickly  as  their  horses  would  let  them. 


CHAPTER  CXCVII. 

THE  SEARCH  IN  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER'S  HOUSE.— THE  CURIOUS 
DIARY.  'XHE  SPECIAL  MESSENGElt. 

Thjb  report  which  the  officers  made  to  the  magistrate  concerning  the 
circumstances  that  had  occurred  at  Sir  Charles  Home's  house,  gave  him 
some  uneasir.ess.  The  strange  and  frantic  conduct  of  Sir  Coarles's 
accuser  made  him  think  that,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  too  precipi- 
tate, and  have  granted  a  warrant  on  the  application  of  a  madman — a 
step  which  was  calculated  to  increase  the  malady  under  which  George 
Home  v.as  labouring. 

Uneasy,  then,  and  dii satisfied  with  the  aspect  of  the  affairs,  the  ma- 
gistrate sent  again  for  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  George  Home 
to  his  house,  in  order  to  make  of  him  more  particular  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  accuser  of  Sir  Charles,  who  had  shown  so  much  diabolical 
passion  upon  his  disappointment  in  arresting  him,  as  irresistibly  to 
lead  the  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  aftair  might  be  merely 
a  scheme  of  revenge  for  private  injuries. 

Obedient  to  the  magistrate's  simitnons,  the  officer  made  his  appear- 
ance, and,  at  the  former's  request,  again  recapitulated  what  had  occurred 
■upon  the  attempt  to  arrest  Sir  Charles  Home,  on  the  charge  ^hich  had 
been  preferred  against  him  so  seriously,  and  upon  oath. 

"  And  he  was  not  to  be  found  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"Certainly  not;  we  were  teld  he  had  leit  London,  and  that  tbe 
period  of  his  return  was  uncertain." 

"That  circumstance,"  remarked  the  magistrate,  "  may  or  may  not 
he  accidental.  We  are  not  to  infer  a  man's  guilt  because  he  happens 
to  be  from  home  wlien  he  is  accused.  It  is  the  conduct  ot  Sir  Charles's 
accuser  which  gives  me  the  most  uneasiness.  You  say  he  went  off  like 
a  madraan,  professing  a  determination  to  pursue  the  baronet?" 

'*  He  did,  sir.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  word  of  reason  from  him  ; 
and,  had  we  attempted  to  stay  him,  I  am  certain,  from  the  violence  of 
his  conduct,  that  we  must  either  have  killed  him,  or  he  would  have 
killed  us.    I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  state  of  desperation." 

'Well,  we  cannot  help  it.    I  suppote  newg  will  sooner  or  later  turn 


up  respecting  the  affair.    But  vou  seemed  to  know  something  of  this 
man  who  applied  for  the  warraRt." 

"  I  do.    In  fact,  he  is  very  well  known  to  the  police,  indeed ;  and, 
as  I  stated,  has  at  various  titues  given  us  important  information  re-  ^ 
specting  stolen  property." 

"  He  was  a  sort  of  astrologer?"  " 

"He  was,  sir;  but  he  conducted  himself  very  quietly;  and  as  -we, 
the  pol'ce,  were  quite  certain  he  was  not,  as  is  too  often  the  ca*e  with 
such  persons,  in  Uagne  with  others,  we  did  not  interfere  with  him, 
although  Ills  business  was  so  decideoly  ilegah" 

Well,  well,  we  must  wink  at  some  things,"  said  the  magistrate; 
"  wht-re  did  he  live?"    ;  '  -        '^^  ' 

"  In  an  o  d,  mi.<erahle-looking  house  near  to^St.  Panrs';  a  -wretched 
habitation,  I  beiieVe,  "With-iut  an  o^liriier.  Indeed,  it  is  tiinlbling  to 
pieces.  and§manifestlv  un-a'e  fur  ihe  habit^ti'  n  of  any  one." 

"  Then,  if  nothing  should  turn  up  ui  the  course  of  the  d.-^y  regarding 
him  0  Sir  Charles,  I  w  11  n^jself  n<ake  a  -pisit  to  his  house,  and  see  if 
anything  <an  be  fcund  confirmatory,  or  otfierwise,  of  what  1  suppose  to 
be  his  state  of  mind  ;  lor,  ^hould  this  charge  ot  murde  turn  out  to  bf, 
afier  f.ll,  but  the  rav  ngs  of  a  m^dmari.  Sir  Char  es  Home  must  be 
warned  to  be  i  pou  his  guard  aga  ntt  such  a  desperate  characteir,  who 
othtrwis-e  might  (lOiiiic  up  )n  hini  Unawa.es  and  'ake  his  lite  " 

"That,  fr  m  his  viw^dnt  conduct,  I  bfelie\e  he  wotild  dd.    Al -what 
hour,  sir,  wili  jou  vi.sit  the  old  hou.-e?"  .  '  •  ,^ 

"When  the  ImsiUess  of  the  public  office  is  Over  t'>--day,  you>hd  I 
will  go  together,  and  see  what  d  scoveties  we  can  make.    I  aiVi  very^ 
uneasy  ab-ut  this  matter,  and  much  fear  it  wi  I  end  in  some  catastrj,  ^le 
ofafrightfu  character.    The  man  had  a  wild  look  when  hfe  nppliM^ 
lor  t'  e  warrant." 

"He  always  had,  sir;  and  yet  I  cannot  hep  thiiiking '  myself,  from 
what  I  know  of  Sir  Charles .  Home,  and  from  what  1  have  on  several 
occa.sions  observed  of  his  conduct,  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  the 
charges  against  hiin,  although  how  tar  he  may  be  compromised  in  a 
murder,  it  is  hard  to  say."  _ 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  inasmuch  as  it  certainly  does  in  soih^'' 
measure  mal<e  me  easier  about  the  affair.    But,  however,  we  will  go  to^ 
the  hou>-e  you  mention,  and  make  a  search,  when  we  may,  perhaps,  finfl 
this  conjuror  himself,  or  {-ome  hing  which  may  throw  a  light  upon  the 
transaction  which,  when  we  associate  with  it  the  suicide  of  that  young 
girl,  really  becomes  most  troublesome  afad  complicated  in  the  ejftrenae." 

At  about  half-past  six  o'clock  that  evening,  the  magistrate  and  th^^^ 
officer  proceeded  towards  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  in  order  to  visit  the 
dismal  house  which  had  been  so  long  occupied  by  George  Home,  an(jlj 
which  he  had  left  never  again  to  revisit,  unless  his  restless  spirit  coul^;, 
in  its  disembodied  form,  again  wander  on  the  spots  interesting  or  tein- 
ble  to  it  from  association.  ■,  ,      ■  --^ 

The  whole  day  had  passed  without^any  new^.pt  either  Sir  Charles  oic.> 
his  accuser  ;  so  that  the  frightful  ^atastiophe  which  had  occui?e4ja^3 
Dover  was  still  quite  unknown  to  all  interested  in  th^fjit^'  of  l,he,  iun!' 
happy  Sir  Charles  '  .-.  '  .-r 

'Twas  a  dull,  heavy  night,  sitch  as  had  lately  often",  occurred.  'Twas, 
dark  long  fere  they  reached  St.  Paul's,  and  as  they^neared  the  cathedral, 
its  heavy-toned  bells  chimed  the  half-past ;  the  ba9ming^,^ounil6  of  the 
chimes  vibrating  in  the  damp  air  .  fojc  soxnie  seconds  ^fiFer  .JtJie.  actual 
sounds  had  ceased,  ' '  -.  ... 

There  wax  a  stv.-'hge  gloominess  pervading,  the  rtmosphere,  and  a 
sharp  drizzling  rain  fell,  not  heavy,  but  cold  and  cheerless ,  'twas  such 
a  night  that  few  cnred  to  be  abroad  in,  but  the  magistrate  persevered  in, 
hi^  first  formed  resolution,  and,  in  cogj^^ny  with  the  officer,  made  for 
the  conjuror's  house.  .  '  '  . 

The  street  was,  as  we  have  said,  dull  and  gloomy;  scarce  a  sound  of 
any  kind  penetrating  its  precincts,  save  «i  cart  now  and  then,  and  that 
very  seldom.  At  the  further  end,  it  was  true,  a  little  niO'e  life  was 
just  perceptible,  for  a  wine  merchant  held  a  grojund  flour  and  the  celiacs  : 
and  a  truck,  or  a  cart  and  horse,  was  often  seen  there,  may  be  once  a 
day.  ' 

Biit  George  Heme's  house  was  indeed  solitary  and  gloomy.  Solitary, 
because,  though  among  many  more,  yet  it  had  not  the  appearance  of  being,  y 
of  the  saKie  nature— they  were  dull,  dark,  and  ^ipgy  ;  but  they  had  not 
the  look  of  utter  desolation  it  presented,  as  if  if  had  had  a  ban  pUce(|». 
upon  its  threshold.  .  , 

It  seemed  as  thougfi  no  humap  being  ever  resided  in  it.  All  was 
so  still  and  so  quiet,  that  the  distant  foot-fall  in  tlie  next  street,  was 
plai.'.ly  heard,  and  fell  upon  tiie^^^ar  .wit^  a  distinctness  which  was  al- 
most painful. 

'   "  Well,''  said  the  magistrate,'  after  he  Kad  paused  to  h  ok  round, him, 
antl  ntitice  these  particulars,—"  th^s  mari  had  a  singular  taste  in  ^hS-; 
choice  pf  a  residence."  .     .        .  ■  ' 

"  He*  is  a  strange  being  altogether,"  replied  the  officer,  "  but  it  Buito^^i 
I  well  the  occupation  he  appears  to  have  foUowed,"         .,  t  M  * 


"  I  can  understand  these  people  wishing  to  live  secluded,"  said  the 
magistrate ;  "  but  we  seldom  find  them  in  such  places  as  these,  where 
there  is  nothing,  save  the  improbability  of  any  one's  looking  for  them  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  also  prevents  them  being  likely  to  meet  with 
their  dupes.  If  he  required  retirement,  he  had  more  of  it  than  can 
well  be  met  on  this  side  of  the  tomb.  I  should  really  shudder  to  live  in 
such  a  place." 

"  From  all  I  know,  or  have  heard,  of  this  George  Home's  life,  I  do 
not  think  it  extra  irdinary  ;  he  broke  loose  from  a  madhouse  in  a  very 
strange  manner,  in  whish  no  one  ceu!d  ever  exp  ain,  and,  I  dare 
say,  had  some  object  or  other  in  visw,  which  we,  as  yet,  know  nothing 
about." 

"  How  could  he  gain  an  existence,  since  he  could  receive  none  from 
a  legitimate  channel  ?"  • 

"  That's  moifi  rhan  I  can  even  hint  at,  much  less  inform  you,  sir  ; 
but  live  he  did  somehow,  or  else  he  would  not  have  been  here  " 

"  So  I  suppose  ;  but  all  el.ve  is  involved  in  mystery  ;  however,  this 
old  house  may  tell  us  some  tale,  which  may  serve  to  explain  all  this 
to  us.  but  now  try  the  door,  and  see  if  we  can  gain  a  ready  admittance." 

The  officer  obeyed  the  magistrate's  di  ection-,  and  the  door  vieided 
immediately  to  the  touch ;  b  t  ail  was  dark  and  impenetrdble  'to  the 
sight.  The  officer  held  up  his  lantern,  wh'ch  threw  a  ray  ot  light  along 
the  passage,  and  they  both  entered,  shutting  the  door  behind  them. 

In  the  passage  were  seen  several  contrivances,  which  assisted  in  the 
deception  of  his  art.  There  were  several  apertures  for  conveying  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another ;  and  so 
contrived  were  these  speaking  trumpets,  that  they  re-echoed  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  astounding  those  who  first  entered  the  passage,  by  the  sound 
of  a  strong  voice  so  near  them,  while  they  could  see  no  human  agency 
at  hand. 

They  wandered  from  room  to  room,  most  of  them  being  perfectly 
empty,  and,  probably,  never  having  echoed  the  sound  of  a  human  foot- 
step for  years;  they  were  full  of  dust,  that  laid  thick  on  the  floors,  and 
large  black  cobwebs  hung  in  festoons  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  damp  and 
noisome  smell  arose,  as  if  the  remains  of  humanity  were  deposited  here. 

In  one  of  the  rooms— one,  no  doubt,  that  had  been  used  by  the  con- 
juror for  a  sleeping  apartment,  was  a  small  mattress  and  rug  in  disorder, 
a  stool,  and  a  small  table  ;  a  few— very  few  articles,  which  were  indis- 
pensible  for  the  sake  of  obtaiHing  the  mere  necessaries  to  sustain 
uature. 

In  the  room  below  were  a  variety  of  articles  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  many  contrivances  from  above  and  below  to  assist  in  pro- 
ducing any  desired  effect ;  means  of  throwing  down  artificial  light;  a 
number  of  pullies,  and  two  trap  doors  through  which  a  man  might  dis 
appear  suddenly ;  several  astronomical  instruments  and  apparatus  were 
lying  about. 

In  one  corner  lay  a  series  of  portraits  :  these  were  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  Sir  Charles  Home's  circle  of  friends  only  ;  a  number  of  keys, 
and  apparatus  of  a  very  suspicious  character. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  magistrate,  eyeing  these  things,  "this  sin- 
gular ma-i  is  not  a  very  saint,  after  all.  I  more  than  fear  that  there  is 
something  very  wrong  about  tbis  business,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  1  think  so  too,  sir,"  replied  the  officer,  looking  carefullv  around  the 
room.  "  i  know  not  what  to  think,  save  this  is  a  dismal  and  queer  hole, 
even  that  of  Abraham  Benn's  not  excepted." 

"  Is  that  a  cupboard  yonder?"  inquired  the  magistrate. 

They  both  endeavoured  to  open  it,  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  when 
the  officer  seized  the  bunch  of  keys,  and  alter  several  inefl^ectual  at- 
tempts, he  opened  it. 

"  Here  are  some  papers,"  said  the  officer. 

The  magistrate  took  hold  of  them,  and  found,  among  several,  a  mass 
of  sheetd  apparently  connected,  and  having  been  intended  to  form  but 
one  masH. 

"  I  will  examine  them,"  said  the  magistrate. 


CHAPTER  CXCVIII. 

IHE    DIARY     OF     SEeRGE.— THE    WILDNERS     OF     REVENGE,  —  THE 
MADHOUSE. 

.  The  magistrate  then  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  desiring  the  officer 
to  take  possession  of  the  stool  that  stood  close  by,  took  the  papers  in 
his  hand,  and  began  to  look  over  them  by  the  light  which  the  officer 
carried,  and  which  he  held  up  for  that  purpose. 

"  This  appears  to  be  a  wildly  written  paper,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
read  a  few  pages.  "  It  appears  to  be  written,  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 
at  various  times,  as  the  writer  felt  inclined.  There  seems  some  orie 
hurning  passion  that  pervades  his  whole  writings." 

He  was  a  singular  man,  and  had  evidently  no  friendship-  for 
■  r'h  he  was  wanted  at  one  time,  yet  none  ever  knew  him,  and  it  was 
by  mere  chance  that  I  ever  heard  anything  of  him.    Bless  my 
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heart,"  continued  the  officer,  "  but  what  a  storm  has  come  on  !  Bad 
as  this  old  hole  is,  it  is  well  we  are  houhcd  and  8a:e  from  such  a 
storm." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rain,  which  had  hitherto  fallen  but  lightly,  now 
came  down  in  a  heavy,  pelting  shower,  and  was  heard  to  ra'tleand  beat 
against  the  old  house  and  windows  as  fiercely  as  if  a  West  Indian  land- 
storm  were  raging.  It  sounded  the  more  fiercely  and  made  the  greater 
con-rast  with  the  stillness  that  reigned  within  that  deserted  .^ou^e. 

"  Yes,  it  is  well  we  are  housed,"  said  the  magistrate,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  is  too  violent  to  last.  However,  while  it  does  last,  I  will  read  this 
diary." 

So  saying  he  began  as  follows,  first  directing  the  officer  to  hold  tb,> 
lantern  so  that  it  would  throw  its  light  full  upon  the  paper.  ^  V 

It  is  some  time  since  my  reason  visited  the  blighted  being  who  now 
pens  these  sentences.  Happy  would  it  Lave  been  nad  I  never  recovered 
it  at  all.  or  that,  in  recovering  it,  I  may  live  to  s-ee  the  author  of  the 
many  miseries  I  am  suffi;  i,.  g,  and  that  she  has  suffered,  brought  to  feel 
the  >ame  depth  of  despair  and  wretthedness,  and  then  I  shall  die  coii-' 
tented,  ay,  even  happy.  I  shall  have  lived  for  what  I  most  pant,  and 
shall  have  obtained  it— my  revtnge. 

Charles  Home— that  fi  nd  in  human  shape — that  devil  incarnate  — 
who  could,  with  a  calm  and  pleasant  countenaLce,  look  upon  the  depths 
of  miseij  1  have  gone  through— who  couU  Iook  upon  the  want, 
despair,  and  death  of  one  whom  he  proiessed  to  love,  b  t  who  was  my 
wife — wtio  could  do  this — who  could  see  her  dis  from  disease  and  want, 
and  yet  had  the  means  of  re.ievmg  our  wretchedness;  but  who  woultf 
not  stretch  out  the  hand  of  charity,  and  give  me  from  his  abundance— 
which  he  had  robbed  me  of  by  svily  arts— that  which  would  have  saved 
us — I  say  us — she  from  an  early  and  wretched  death,  and  me  from 
the  depths  of  misery  I  have  since  then  experienced.  Yes,  this  man  and 
I  are  cousins. 

He  supplanted  me  in  the  afl'ections  of  those  on  whom  I  had  claims. 
But  how  was  il  done?  By  the  vilest  deceit  and  treachery;  and,  be- 
cause Margaret  was  mine,  he  persecuted  me  with  lelentless  hate. 

It  is  needless  to  relate — it  would  deprive  me  of  ity  reason  to  do  so— ' 
the  means  by  which  he  drove  me  from  one  depth  to  another.  How  1 
was  provoked  to  commit  one  act  and  then  another,  and  how  he  seized 
upon  each  opportunity  to  ruin  the  unfortunate  being  who  was  thus 
sutiject  to  his  mercy — ha  !  ha !  mercy  ! 

Suffice  it  to  say,  I  fell  from  one  state  of  abasement  to  one  below  it, 
until  I  could  no  li  nger  appear  safely  in  society. 

But  stay.  She  died,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  her.  Ay,  I  left  her  in  the 
old  ruined  farmhouse  at  Hendon.  I  fled,  jor  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
law  were  upon  my  track.  I  haal  but  time  to  escape ;  and  I  swore  I 
would  be  revenged— ay,  fully  and  amply  revenged  I  live  for  it,  I 
breathe  for  it,  and  1  will  die  for  it. 

But  where  have  I  been  ?  All  is  a  blank.  The  light  of  reason  fled 
its  abode.  Why  should  it  not?  I  fled  mine— mine,  did  1  say  ?  No — 
no— I  had  none  to  fly,  save  from  tLe  madhouse.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  that 
was,  indeed,  an  escape! 

When,  how,  or  why  they  took  me  there,  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  soon  after  the  death  of  my  wife  —my  Margaret.  Yes, 
I  well  recollect  that  lor  days  there  was  a  burning  fire  in  my  brain.  I 
wandered  about  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  wanted  food.  All  1  could  ob- 
tain was  either  taken  by  fraud  or  force.  I  was  like  a  laging  wolf, 
destroying  all  that  I  could  or  dare  attack. 

But  my  rage  excited  pity,  and  they  confined  me  in  a  madhouse. 
Yes,  I  cared  not  where  I  went ;  but  it  ccst  them  something  to  cany 
me  there  ;  six  strong  ncen  could  not  hold  me  ;  I  was  bound  as  never 
yet  was  man  bound  with  strong  ropes,  so  that  I  should  commit  no 
mischief,  for  I  had  nearly  strangled  two  men,  one  with  each  hand,  and  I 
laughed  when  I  saw  the  blood  gvish  out  of  their  nose  and  mouth — I  had 
inflicted  misery  and  pain,  and  that  was  a  secret  balm  to  my  mind. 

How  long  I  was  at  the  madhouse  I  know  not — I  cannot  calculate;  all 
was  chaos  and  tumult.  I  remained  in  confinement  ana  darkness  ;  chains 
and  scourges  were  applied  to  tame  me,  but  without  effect.  I  raved  and 
fought,  and  my  keepers  feared  me. 

But  a  better  subtle  spirit  came  over  me — I  determined  to  take  my 
usage  kindly  and  not  to  fiyht  aga'nst  a  destiny  that  appeared  as  cunningly 
devised  as  if  it  had  been  conceived  on  purpose  to  crush  a  fallen  creature. 
In  fine,  I  became  by  degrees  humble;  but  it  was  long  eie  my  keepers 
could  trust  me — they  feared  my  strength,  and  months  passed  ere  they 
ameliorated  my  condition,  and  then  it  was  only  done  by  degrees,  and 
very  slowly. 

I  was  of  ten  tempted  to  break  out  into  fits  of  violence,  but  I  thought 
that  it  would  hacken  my  escape,  and  perhaps  rob  me  of  my  revenge, 
and  that  was  dearer  than  life  and  freedom  from  even  that  hell  upon 
earth. 

I  became  qu?eter  and  more  trusted,  as  they  found  no  ill  effects 
follow  the  indulgencies  they  allowed  me  ;  until  I  was  looked  upon  ^ 
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one  that  was  likely  to  recover  ;  and  so  I  was,  out  they  little  knew 
my  cherished  thought  was  revenge  against  my  bitterest  enemy. 

One  evening  1  was  determined  to  make  my  escape,  and  I  effected  it. 
I  arose  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and,  after  dressing  myself,  I  contrived 
to  reach  the  small  window  that  overlooked  the  court-yard*  It  was  steep, 
but  I  tore  my  bed-clothes  up  in  strips,  and  after  squeezing  myself 
through,  I  lowered  myself  within  about  twelve  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
then  I  fell,  and  in  doing  so  I  became  insensible. 

^pWhen  I  recovered  myself  I  found  that  the  porter  who  had  charge  of 
tIftvOuter  gate  had  dragged  me  into  his  lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
iOfl  c»Pj  and  then  alarming  the  bouse;  but  I  arose,  and  seized  him  by 
the  thrbat,  and  then  I  held  him  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice. 

He  was  a  tall,  big,  and  powerful  man  ;  he  struggled  fearfully — it  was 
for  life,  and  had  I  been  less  than  I  was — a  madman — I  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  him  ! — He  was  a  long  time  in  dying  ! — His  face  was 
swollen,  and  his  eyes  dilated,  and  almost  starting  from  their  orbits ! 
The  blood  came  to  his  nose  and  ears,  but  he  died,  and  I  stamped  upon 
hie  body ! 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me — I  was  without  money,  and  in  a  dress 
that  would  betray  me,  and  though  he  was  bigger  than  I,  I  undressed 
him,  and  took  his  clothes  and  money ; — nay,  I  searched  his  house 
over,  and  found  enough  in  my  way  of  living  to  last  me  some  time. 

I  escaped  out  of  window,  and  clambered  along  the  wall,  until  I 
reached  the  gate,  and  then  dropped  outside.  I  was  free.  I  stretched 
out  my  arms,  and  laughed  exultingly,  and  then,  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird,  I  darted  away,  1  knew  not  whither. 

Still  I  lived,  and  was  free;  ay,  I  lived  for  my  revenge;  and  I 
now  began  to  form  a  vaciety  of  plans,  none  of  which  I  could  prevail 
upoH  myself  to  adopt.  I  might  kill  him  at  any  time,  but  that  was  not 
enough  for  me.  Disgrace,  dishonour,  and  a  life  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion was  what  I  wanted  to  see  him  suffer. 

I  at  length  found  out  where  my  daughter  Margaret  was  placed — I  at 
once  sletermined  that  through  her  I  would  wound  Sir  Charles  Home — 
she  should  be  tlje  bitterest  thorn  in  his  side  he  ever  felt,  I  educated 
her  to  my  purpose — I  corresponded  with  her,  and  found  she  was  apt — 
the  love  for  revenge  had  been  inherited  from  me. 

The  good  work  proceeds  well — the  first  approaches  are  made — and 
Sir  Charles  Home  feels  what  it  is  to  be  a  guilty  man.  I  have  found 
out  a  clue  to  the  murder  of  the  Jew  at  the  old  house  at  Hendon.  Yes— - 
yes;  I  have  not  evidence,  but  1  have  a  long  chain  of  coincidences,  and 
surmises  will  do  the  rest.  Yes,  Sir  Charles  is  guilty — Margaret  has 
taxed  him  roundly,  and  he  shrinks  from  her  in  horror  and  desp;.ir.  A 
few  more  days  and  he  holds  a  fete.  He  loves  his  daughter  Alice,  and 
she  loves  Horace  Singleton — but  they  shall  never  marry — no,  Margaret 
must  prevent  that.  Sir  Charles  haunts  Abraham  Benn's  old  house — there 
is  something  there  that  much  concerns  him — I  will  watch.  A  murder 
has  been  done  there,  Irom  the  smell  that  arises — if  so.  Sir  Charles  is  the 
man. 

The  fete  is  over  suddenly — Sir  Charles  is  a  guilty  man — two  murders. 
The  conjuror  has  done  miracles.    Ha  !  ha !  he  comes. 

Part  of  my  revenge  is  complete  — 1  am  an  inmate  of  Sir  Charles's 
house.  Sir  Charles's  ?— Nay,  tis  mine  now,  and  all  he  has,  if  he  dare 
marry  Alice  to  Horace.  I  have  him  in  any  way — he  is  watched,  and 
spied  upon  in  his  every  movemeut.  No  act  ot  his  escapes  me — I  am 
omniscient — he  cannot  escape,  do  what  he  will— his  life  is  one  of 
extreme  agony  and  despair — what  between  his  love  tor  Alice,  and  bis 
extreme  fear  of  death  on  the  gallows,  his  life  is  horrible — horrible  !  'Tis 
9fi  it  should  be— as  I  would  have  it — and  did  I  know  how  to  add  one 
pang,  I  would  do  it. 

The  marriage,  I  fear,  will  take  place,  despite  all  endeavours.  Sir 
Charles  vacillates,  and  Alice  and  Horace  will  soon  choose  tor  themselves  ; 
if  60,  poison  must  stay  them,  for  I  should  be  robbed  of  half  my  revenue. 
Alice  would  be  happy,  and  Sir  Charles  would  care  for  nothing  r^jore,  and 
Margaret  would  sink  under  a  broken  heart. 

It  is  determined  upon — Horace  dies  !  and  Alice  lives  a  monument  of 
my  revenge  J 

Here  the  papers  left  off,  as  if  some  event  had  prevented  the  con- 
tinuance of  them.  The  reader  knows  the  reason — the  sudden  death  of 
Margaret,  the  departure  of  Sir  Charles,  and  the  pursuit  of  George  Home 
after  him,  and  ttieir  subsequent  fate,  are  well  known. 

"  I  never  read  such  an  extraordinary  document  in  nry  life,''  said  the 
magistrate,  looking  at  the  di  ry,  "  and  I  have  Been  many  curious  tilings. 
It  would  appear  here  are  a  couple  of  criiniiials  instead  of  one." 

"And  they  would  both  appear  to  have  escaped  us,"  replied  the 
officer. 

"  Ay,  but  they  will  doubtless  return." 

"  I  hardly  think  so,  if  the  one  has  gone  to  catch  the  other;  then,  if 
they  meet,  there  will  be  some  terrible  consequences  ;  blood  will  very 
likely  be  shed  ;  the  one's  mad  and  revengeful,  and  the  other  knowa  his 
fate  is  death  if  taken." 


"  True— true — what  strange  results  spring  from  ill-governed  passions ; 
id  the  magistrate,  folding  the  papers  up,  and  placing  tkemfor  securi'y 


said 

about  his  person 


(To  be  continued  incur  ne^t.) 


THE  SETTING  SUN. 

Another  scorching  day  had  spent  its  force 

Upon  the  arid  glebe,  when  forth  we  went 
To  gain  the  mountain's  brow,  along  the  course 
♦   Of  winding  sheep-paths,  with  full  intent 
To  renovate  the  frame  in  purer  air  ^ 

Upon  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  gaze 
With  wonted  rapture  on  the  wide  and  fair 

Expanse  which  God's  own  handiwork  displays. 

Behold  day's  splendid  orb  in  grandeur  set 

Behind  the  lofty  Breidden's  shaggy  crest; 
A  world  of  fire  it  seems,  whose  glory  yet 

Illnminates  the  distant  darkling  west. 
Altho'  his  lustre  had  its  last  ray  spent 

In  tinting  nature  with  its  golden  beams, 
Beyond  the  dark  opaque  refraction  sent 

A  radiance,  furnace-like,  in  crimson  gleams. 

And  now  the  partridge  calls,  the  cattle  low, 

The  healthful  breeze  subsides,  the  smoke 
In  curling  folds  ascends  from  roofs  below, 

Where  viands  sweet  refresh  the  rustic  folk. 
At  length  Ike  firmament  is  closing  in, 

A  nascent  star  along  the  east  appears 
To  struggle  into  being — the  vales  begin 

To  shroud  their  beauties  close  with  dewy  tears. 
Incarnate  Truth,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made, 

Instructs  to  drawfrwm  His  creation's  page 
An  illustration  strong  of  every  grade 

Of  doctiine,  our  minds  the  easier  to  enga,ge. 
Then  may  we  not  the  good  man's  death  compare 

Unto  the  gorgeous  closing  scene  of  eve, 
Thit  we  the  better,  sooner,  may  prepare 

This  evanescent  course  of  life  to  leave? 
Observe  him  rise  from  darkness  in  the  way 

Of  ^p^rifual  renovation — speed  his  course 
Still  bright  and  "  brighter  to  the  perfect  day"— 

Urged  onward  by  insuperable  force 
Of  love  eternal,  and  of  grace  divine, 

Until  he  gains  the  climax  God  decreed, 
Who  numbers  all  our  day,  and  with  design 

Inscrutable  recalls  his  chosen  seed. 

Then  having  gained  his  due  meridian  height 

In  supernatural  radiance  not  his  own. 
He  frinks  with  broader  yet  more  chastened  light 

Into  his  hopeful  tomb,  where  "light  is  sown" 
For  righteous  souls !    And  though  to  eye  of  sense 

He  is  no  more,  the  lustre  of  his  name 
Sends  upwa>ds  from  h  s  grave  a  stream  intense 

Of  God's  own  light,  which  drowns  terrestial  fame. 
Though  in  the  cold  sepulchral  shade,  a  spell 

Is  wrnjght  by  righteous  souls  which  flings  a  ray 
Ot  fond  assurance  on  their  friends  that  "It  is  well"- 

That  chequered  life  is  changed  to  cloudless  day. 
Yes,  light  is  sown  !    Now  t-hail  they  each,  as  stars, 

Shine  forth,  disraembered  from  the  clod 
Of  low  mortality,  beyond  the  bars 

Of  llesh,  ab  orbed  and  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God  !" 

Emilius. 


Thk  Advantagks  ok  Good  SeciETV —Refinement  and  delicacy  of 
taste  are  the  productions  of  advanced  society.  They  open  to  the  mind 
of  persons  pos.scsscd  of  them,  a  field  of  ekgant  enjoyment ;  but  they 
may  be  pushed  to  a  dangtrous  extreme.  By  that  excess  of  sensibility 
to  which  tluy  lead,  by  that  vanity  which  they  fiatter,  that  idea  of  super- 
iority which  thty  nourish,  they  may  unfit  their  possessor  for  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life;  and,  by  that  too  great  nicenebs 
which  they  are  apt  to  create,  they  may  mingle  smnewhat  of  disgust  and 
uneasiness,  even  m  the  highest  and  finest  pleasures.  A  person  of  such 
mind,  will  often  miss  happiness  where  nature  intended  it  should  be 
found,  and  seek  it  where  it  is  not  to  be  met  with.  Disgust  and  chagrin 
will  frequently  be  his  companions,  while  less  cultiyated  minds  ate  en- 
joying iiha'^urc  uuraixed  dud  unalloyed. 
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THE  SOLDIER; 

OR,   TEN   YEARS'  ABSENCE. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1816,  the  year  after  that  in  which  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  was  fought,  a  soldier,  named  Edward  Norwyn,  obtained 
his  discharge  from  his  regiment,  and  his  pension  for  wounds,  having 
received  one  that  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Norwyn  stayed 
no  longer  in  London  than  to  receive  the  first  half-year's  money,  and 
then  set  forward  on  foot  to  revisit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  he  had 
left  ten  years  before. 

Ten  years  before  this  journey,  he  had  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedal, 
the  village  in  which  he  dwelt  being  close  to  that  place.  He  was  then 
scarcely  eighteen,  as  fine  and  healthy  a  young  man  as  could  be  seen ; 
but  ten  years'  soldiering  had  altered  him  much.  The  fine  healthy  glow 
of  the  countenance  was  exchanged  for  a  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  ap- 
pearance, and  the  elastic  step  and  gay  carriage  of  youth  were  turned  to 
the  regular  step  and  erect  and  steady  bearing  of  the  soldier. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  much  if  his  appearance  had  lost  anything  by  the 
exchange  of  habits  ;  hut  in  one  respect  it  had  done  so,  and  that  might 
easily  be  detected  by  the  coat  sleeve  being  pinned  up  to  the  breast, 
while  the  remaining  part  fluttered  and  shook  by  every  movement  of  the 
wearer.  He  set  out  with  a  sri)all  bundle  and  cloak  strapped  to  his  back, 
and  with  a  stout  cudgel  in  his  remaining  hand  he  commenced  to  walk 
the  distance  by  easy  stages. 

On  the  ninth  day  he  put  up  at  a  small  roadside  house,  where  he  in- 
tended staying  for  the  night,  and',  ere  sundown  on  the  following  day,  he 
expected  to  arrive  at  the  well  known  spot. 

What  -eelings  throbbed  in  his  breast,  when,  after  ten  years*  absence 
from  home — from  his  native  place  and  from  his  native  country  too — he 
found  himself  within  a  short  day's  march  of  that  oft- thought-of  spot. 
New  emotions  arose  as  he  reca'led  every  triflinp;  incident,  every  nook 
that  memory  brought  to  his  mind.  He  sighed,  and  a  smile  of  joy  and 
mingled  sadness  passed  across  his  manly  features. 

Was  the  parent  he  left  at  home  well  and  hearty,  but  only  grieved  at 
heart  to  part  with  his  only  son  on  such  an  errand  as  that  of  becoming  a 
soldier — was  he  still  in  being,  and  able  to  welcome  him  ?  Was  his  bed- 
ridden mother  still  living,  or  had  she  gone  to  her  last  account,  and  thus 
escaped  her  mortal  coil  and  infirmitie«  together? 

These  thougnts  jiassed  rapidly  in  his  mmd.and  doubt  and  uncertainty 
oppressed  his  heart  But  there  was  another  thought  or  doubt  also  op- 
pres-ed  him,  and  which  was  one  he  hardly  dared  acknowledge  even 
to  himself. 

There  was  one  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  even  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  in  scenes  of  dea  h  and  desolation  he  had  never  for  one 
moment  blotted  her  from  his  mind.  Oh,  no  ;  she  was  ever  present, 
and  while  his  heart  beat,  so  it  would  cherish  her  as  the  life  that  gave 
it  motion. 

Thinking  of  these  and  other  topics,  he  became  more  weary,  and  stood 
in  greater  need  of  sleep  and  rest  than  he  would  have  done  from  bodily 
fatigue  alone.  He  swallowed  a  hasty  supper,  and  will'ngly  laid  himself 
upon  his  pillow,  to  court  thie  drowsy  god,  at  first  without  success,  but  he 
fell  at  length  into  a  profound  t.lumber. 

Edward  Norwyn  was  a  soldier,  it  was  true,  but  necessity  alone  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt  that  kind  of  life,  which  he  now  quitted  with  no  re- 
gret, except  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  so  well  able  to  ob- 
tam  his  living  by  ha'd  work  because  he  had  I.  st  his  arm. 

His  father  all  the  previous  wmter  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  by 
rheumatism,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  rise,  much  less  capable  of 
earning  hi-*  subsistence  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Edward, 
he  would  have  gone  to  the  workhouse. 

Thus  they  became  backward  in  the  payment  of  their  rent.  Three 
quarters  had  passed  by,  and  yet  no  payment  had  been  made.  It  was 
not  a  heavy  sum,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  might  seem  paltry  in 
the  extreme,  but  to  the  peasant,  whose  earnings  are  much  less,  the  rent, 
however  imall,  is  a  formidable  item,  and  the  Norwyns  were  unable  to 
pay  it,  and  the  bdliff  became  troublesome.  He  was  threatened  with  a 
distraint  if  it  was  not  paid  in  seven  days. 

TtJiswas  a  death-blow.  The  old  man  could  not  hold  up,  but  sinking 
in  hi»  chair  bof)bed  like  a  child.  He  did  not  care  so  much  for  himself 
as  for  his  unfortunate  bed-ridden  wife. 

Wh-it  was  to  be  dene?  Nothing.  There  was  no  heln  for  it.  He  could 
rot  gain  tbemon^y,  and  he  certainly  could  not  borrow  it.  Thus  passed 
five  days  out  of  the  seven. 

Secinsj  his  father'*  condi'ion  and  h«art-breaking  despondency,  he,  to- 
wards the  evening,  rose  up  and  left  the  house  quietly.  The  sun  had 
set  about  an  hour,  and,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Bedal,  it  grew  quite 
dark ;  but  he  knew  his  way  to  every  obscure  corner  of  the  borough, 
for  such  it  wan. 

At  thk  time  recruiting  was  catrieU  oa  with  great  spirit,  ladeed^ 


the  war  was  just  then  being  projecuted  withgieat  vigour  against  Napo- 
leon, and  a  good  sura  was  given  to  recruits  who  volunteered. 

Edward  entered  a  low  public-house  in  Bedal,  where  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant was  located,  and  this  man  he  saw.  After  much  conversation  be- 
tween them,  he  agreed  to  enlist  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
which  was  then  and  there  handed  ever  to  him. 

To  his  great  mortification,  however,  he  w^is  informed  that  he  could 
not  return  to  his  father  that  night,  as  the  sergeant  was  compelled  to 
march  the  recruits  six  mile$  further  :  but  he  promised  him  that  he 
should  have  leave  of  absence  on  the  Monday  following  for  the  whole 
day,  but  no  longer.  This  was  all  he  required,  and  he  was  satisfJed,  as 
he  would  get  home  in  time  to  prevent  his  parents  from  being^  dis- 
trained upon. 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  arose  early,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
arrive  just  before  the  broker  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  place. 

He  gave  the  money  to  his  father,  who  immediately  discharged  his  ar- 
rears, and  happy  was  he  to  purchase  their  absence.  They  had  no  sooner 
left  the  house  than  he  turned  round  to  his  son,  as  if  till  that  moment 
he  had  forgotten  something,  and  said, — 

"  Edward,  how  came  you  by  this  money?  I  ought  to  have  inquired 
first  if  it  were  honestly  yours  ;  but  the  presence  of  these  men  made  me 
forget  it.    How  did  you  get  it  ?" 

His  son  made  no  reply,  but  pointed  with  his  finfer  to  the  ribbon  round 
his  hat,  which  recruits  usually  wear.  His  father  started,  and  the  money 
fell  from  his  grasp,  as  he  said, — 

*'  Good  God  1    You  have  not  sold  yourself  thus,  Edward  ?" 

"  No  !  not  sold,  father;  but  I  have  engaged  to  serve  my  king  and 
country  for  a  certain  number  of  years." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  replied  the  old  man,  sobbing,  "  and  is  it  thus  you 
have  purchased  our  liberty  and  home,  and  for  our  happiness  and  com- 
fort have  you  undertaken  to  encounter  hardships,  perU,  and  every  mi- 
sery that  can  beset  a  man  in  the  life  of  a  soldier?" 

"  Talk  not  thus,  father,  else  you  will  make  the  prospect  doubly  dreary 
to  me.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  so.  Danger  there  hiay  be,  but  do  we 
not  encounter  that  every  day  1  Mine  will  be  more  imminent,  it  is  true, 
and  much  more  apparent;  but  is  it  only  my  case.  I  am  only  happy 
that  that  course  remained  open  to  me,  not  to  save  you  and  my  mother 
alone,  but  myself  also." 

"  But,"  said  his  father,  hesitatingly,  "  have  you  thought  of  Martha  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  She  will  not  despi>e  me  in  my  new  character.  If 
she  does,  she  is  not  worthy  of  a  tear.  But,  be  it  as  it  may,  I  will  restore 
her  promises,  and  if  she  think  proper  to  make  them  anew,  I  shall, 
should  I  ever  return,  expect  them  to  be  kept  and  faithfully  fulfilled." 

"  God  grant  you  may,  my  dear  boy!    But  when  do  you  leave  us?" 

"  This  instant." 

"  This  instant !  Surely  not  so  soon.  You  will  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  day  with  us  i" 

"  I  car;not.  Indeed,  I  would  not  if  I  could.  I  go  from  hence  to 
Martha,  and  then  return  to  my  quarters  ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks'  drill, 
we  shall  be  shipped  oflf." 

The  father  and  son  tenderly  embraced,  and  an  affecting  farewell  was 
taken  by  his  parents,  and  also  by  his  only  sister. 

Edward  then  left  his  home,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  took  his  course 
to  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on,  where  lived  one  Pierce, 
a  man  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  as  his  father ;  but  it  was  not  him  whom 
he  wished  to  see,  but  Martha  Pierce,  his  daughter. 

Befnre  he  got  te  the  well-known  cottage,  he  took  ofi'his  party  coloured 
ribbons,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket,  for  fear  he  should  give  her  too 
sudden  a  shock  by  bis  altered  circumstances. 

He-entered  the  house,  where  Martha  was  seated  alone,  at  some  work. 
She  got  up  with  a  smile  of  welcome  upon  her  pretty  face,  for  Martha 
was  a  very  j^retty  girl  ;  at  least,  everybody  said  so,  men  as  well  as  women, 
and  what  everybody  savs  the  reader  well  knows  must  be  true.  But  poor 
Martha  no  sooner  saw  the  melancholy  expression  which  bhowed  itself  on 
her  lover's  countenance,  despite  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  than 
she  became  sad  from  sympathy,  and  placing  a  chair,  inquired  if  all  were 
well  at  his  house. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Martha,  they  are  all  as  well  as  they  can  be." 

"  Come,  that  is  good  news,"  said  Martha  ;  "  but  you  looked  so  dull 
and  dismal,  that  I  thought  you  had  some  bad  tidings  to  tell  me.  There, 
bit  down,  and  I  will  draw  a  jug  of  ale,  and  there  is  some  cold  meat  left 
from  Suntlay." 

So  saying,  she  slipped  away  to  do  as  she  said.  The  ale  was  drawn, 
and  the  meat  was  placed  on  a  clean  cloth  before  him,  and  she  again  re- 
sumed her  seat ;  but  she  saw  a  tear  stood  in  his  glistening  eye,  which 
stopped  her  short  in  some  gay  and  joyous  expression  she  was  aboat  to 
utter,  and  she  said, — 

"  Dear  Edward,  I  feel  certain  that  there  is  something  the  matter.  I 
never  saw  you  look  thus  before  in  all  my  life.  Tell  me  the  worst  at 
once,  for  I  cannot  Lear  suspense ;  it  is  worse,  by  far,  than  actual 
misfortune," 
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"'  Then  the  wHole  of  the  matter  is,"  said  iidward,  speafcinsr  first.  "  1 
have  "enlisted."  .......  ° 

"  Enlisted,"  repeated  Martha,  hardly  conscious  she  spoke. 

"  Yes;  the  landloid  threatened  to  distrain  and  turn  us  out,  so,  to 
prevent  the  old  people  from  being  exposed  to  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
I  'listed  and  paid  the  rent." 

It  was  home  minutes  before  she  felt  fuliy  sensible  of  her  misfortune. 
So  greatly  was  she  stunned  by  the  intelligence  she  knew  not  what  to 
do ;  but  she  was  soon  relieved  from  this  embarrassment  by  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  greatly  relieved  her  overc  ,arged  mind.  She  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  abandon- d  herself  to  the  most  violent  grief.  For  a 
little  while  he  allowed  her  to  exhaust  hers^jif,  and  then  he  urged  all 
the  motives  that  ind  ced  him  to  act  as  he  had  done. 

"  And  now,  dear  Md  tha."  he  said,  as  he  conc.uded,  "  do  you  feel 
inclined  to  keep  the  oaths  you  have  sworn  to  be  mine  ?  if  so,  I  will  re 
siore  t  '.era  to  you  with  ut  a  single  re,  roach  for  so  doing." 

"  Do  you  wish  it?  Do  you  think  that  because  you  are  going  to  fo 
reign  i-ar  s  you  cannot  keep  your  faith  ?" 

"  Hedveu  forbid.    It  wiil  endure  whilfe  life  can  last." 

"  Then  way  do  you  think  that  I  can  be  less  true  than  you  are  ?"  said 
Mar  ha. 

Weil,"  replied  Edward.  "  th=s  will  be  a  reward  for  all  my  toil  and 
dangers,  when  I  return  to  find  you  as  I  do  now." 

"  You  will  E  lward;  1  sh  ul  be  the  same  in  heart,  though  my  face 
should  be  changed  by  the  hand  of  time  " 

"  And  I  may  suffer  a  more  cruel  muiilation  than  time  can  effect." 

"  Do  not  name  it,"  cried  Martha;  "  it  kills  me  to  think  of  it;  but 
as  lo  ig  as  you  are  true  I  sha'l  always  remain  faithful." 

Some  further  con  e  sation  passed  between  thera,  when  Edward  took 
an  affecting  leave  of  his  sweetheart,  then  set  forward  on  his  leturn  to 
the  depot  wher.^  the  recruits  were  lodged,  to  be  traiHed. 

It  was  useless  for  him  to  spend  much  time  in  farewells,  which  only 
increase  in  sadness  according  to  the  time  spent,  and  he  got  back  before 
the  day  was  two- thirds  spent  He  received  commendation  for  his 
conduct  by  the  officer  in  c  mmand. 

A  very  few  weeks  sufficed  to  instruct  the  men  in  their  duties,  and 
they  were  at  once  shipped  oiT  for  t  .e  continent.  Here  Edward  met  with 
varying  scenes,  until  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  which  we  have 
related. 

The  morning  succeeding  to  the  evening  he  called  at  the  inn  and 
slept  there,  was  a  clear  day,  and  somewhat  frosty.  He  felt  much  re- 
lieved from  his  previous  fatigue,  and,  after  a  good  breakfast,  set  out 
instantly  towards  the  one  spot  where  lay  his  affections.  He  walked, 
and  before  the  day  was  half  through,  he  had  come  within  two  miles  of 
the  place.  His  heart  beat  quickly,  and  his  thoughts  were  varying,  and  his 
hopes  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear.  He  came  to  the  well  remem- 
bered cottage.  He  eiitered,  but  what  strange  faces  met  his  gaze.  They 
looked  at  him,  and  asked  wi>o  he  wanted.  It  was  a  minute  ere  he 
could  answer,  and  then  he  shook  as  with  an  ague. 

Did  not  Edward  Norwyn  live  here  at  one  time?"  he  inquired. 
,  "  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  did,  but  I  have  been  here  for  near 
five  years." 

"  Is  Norwyn  dead,  then  ?"  he  inqu^ed,  much  shocked  at  finding  his 
father's  cottage  occupied  by  a  stranger. 

"  No,  he  IS  not ;  but  his  wile  is,  and  so  is  his  daughter — but  he  lives." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?"  said  the  soldier,  endeavouring  to  repress  his 
grief. 

"  At  the  workhouse,  master;  but  you  seem  ill — will  you  rest  your- 
self a  little?" 

Edward  thanked  the  man,  but  declined  his  offer,  and  turning  from 
the  house,  he  made  his  way  towards  Bedal.  He  had  not  gone  half-a- 
mile  before  he  lound  that  rest  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him,  as  well 
that  he  might  collect  his  thoughts  as  rest  his  limbs.  He  sat  down  next 
an  old  man  who  had  been  mending  the  road,  and  seated  himself  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  morsel  of  dry  bread.  Norwyn  sat  in  silent  agony 
for  Borae  time  ;  at  length  he  turned  to  his  companion,  whom  he  thought 
might  know  something  of  the  place  and  people  who  lived  in  these  parts. 
"  Do  you  know,"  said  Edward,  "  whereabout  the  workhouse  is/" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  quietly,  "  to  my  sorrow  I  do,  for  I  must  end 
my  days  there." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something  about  the  inmates?"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  until  I  hear  what  it  is  you 
require  to  know." 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Norwyn?  He  used  to  live  at 
the  cottage  down  the  road  ab^ut  half-a-mile." 

"  Norwyn!"  replied  the  old  man,  dropping  the  dry  crust  he  held  in 
his  hands.  "  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  in  my  old  days;  but  are  you 
not  ? — yes,  you  must  be — my  son,  Edward, — I  am  Norwyn." 

Saying  this,  the  old  iiian  rose,  and  tottered'  forward.  Edward  sprang 
towards  hia  father,  for  he  now  recognised  him,  and  caught  him  in  his 
arms  in  time  to  save  him  from  falling.    It  was  some  time  ere  they 


separated  ;  and  both  stood  sobbing,  the  one  with  joy  to  see  his  son  return, 
and  the  other  with  having  met  his  parent,  but  grieved  to  find  him  in 
such  a  condition.  They,  however,  sat  down,  side  by  side,  when  their 
first  transports  had  passed. 

"  You  shall  leave  this  wretched  work,  father,"  said  the  son,  "  and 
live  with  me." 

"  But  you  are  not  able  to  work,  for  you  have  lost  your  arm  and, 
therefore,  disabled  from  doing  enough  for  yourself." 

"  But  1  have  my  pension,  and  the  little  we  can  both  do  will  keep  us 
well." 

"  Well,  I  always  did  say  you  would  return  and  be  a  comfort  to  us 
yet,  however,  though  many  said  I  should  never  see  you  more,  I  knew"^ 
I  should."  iii 

"  My  mother  and  sister  are  dead,  I  have  already  heard."  rfi 

"Yes,  Heaven  Test  their  souls,  they  died  long  since;  and  I  havet 
been  ve'y  poor  and  weak,  and  very  lonely." 

"  But  there  is  another  I  would  inquire  a  ter,"  said  Edward. 

The  old  man  looked  grave ;  he  was  saddened,  and  awaited  his  son's 
question. 

"  1  mean  Martha." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  sighed,  but  spoke  not. 
"  Tell  me,"  said  Edward,  earnestly,  "  what  has  become  of  her;  she 
cannot  have  been  unfaithful.    Does  the  live  ?" 

"  No,  my  son,  she  is  not  alive  ;  neither  was  she  faithful." 
"  Ho^v,  did  she  break  her  vows  1" 

"  Yes,  she  did  ;  but  do  not  be  cast  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 

whole  of  the  story. 

"  You  recollect  that  Martha  had  many  lovers,  who,  while  you  were 
here,  she  gave  no  hopes  of  future  success ;  well,  you  had  scarcely  been 
gone  a  year,  when  Squire  Thornley  came  down,  after  his  father's  death, 
to  take  po  session  of  his  estates.  He  saw  Martha,  talked  to  her,  flat- 
tered her.  She  was  but  woman,  and  was  unable  to  believe  all  he  said 
was  flattery. 

"  She  admitted  his  visits,  listened  to  his  vows,  and  accepted  of  his 
presents.  Short-sighted  girl!  Everybody  told  her  what  sort  of  a  fellow 
the  squire  was,  but  she  would  take  no  warning  from  any  one.  I  and 
your  mother  both  spoke  seriously  about  it  to  her;  but  she  would  not 
be  counselled,  and  followed  her  own  will,  and  the  end  was,  what  every 
one  might  have  easily  foietold. 

"  The  squire  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  hiin,  promising,  no  doubt, 
that  he  would  marry  her  on  his  arrival  in  London;  which  promise  he, 
of  course,  never  kept.  After  a  few  months'  residence  there  he  became 
tired  of  her,  and  soon  found  a  pretext  for  parting  from  her,  and  turned 
her  adrift  with  but  a  few  pounds.  These  were  quickly  spent,  and  she, 
eventually,  from  one  gradation  to  another,  fell  to  the  lowest  sink  of 
vice.  After  a  time  remorse  seized  her,  and  she  came  home  to  her  na- 
tive plafe  to  die,  repenting  of  her  conduct  towards  you,  declaring  that 
she  could  die  happy  had  sl^e  your  forgiveness;  as  it  was,  her  last  mo- 
ments were  embittered  by  the  pain  she  should  cause  you." 

The  old  man  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  young  one  let  fall  a  few  tears 
of  pity  at  the  recital.  He  loved  Martha,  and  had  come  back  with  the 
full  hope  that  he  would  pass  a  happy  year  or  two  ;  but  how  were  his 
hopes  defeated  !  He  wept,  but  he  uttered  not  a  word  of  complaint.  He 
iived  with  his  father  for  many  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  though, 
perhaps,  not  happiness,  for  no  second  love  ever  occupied  bis  mind,  and 
he  occupied  the  same  grave  with  his  father,  pitied  and  respected  by  all. 


Origin  of  Languages.— The  Greek  and  Latin  are  acknowledged 
to  be  of  oriental  origin.  The  Teutonic  dialects  have  an  aflinity  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  latter  resembleK  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental 
tongues.  And  in  the  Welsh  also  there  are  many  remarkable  analogies 
to  Hebrew.  From  these  considerations,  which  might  be  extended  to  a 
particular  detail  of  proofs,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  one  original 
fountain,  and  one  alone,  produced  not  only  these  very  ancient  streams  of 
language  that  have  long  been  dried  up,  but  also  supplied  those  which 
still  cuntinue  to  flow,  and  considering  the  simplicity  of  its  structure, 
and  the  mode  of  ii.s  derivation  from  its  radicals,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  origin  or  parent  language  was  Hebrew.  By  the  Asiatic  researches, 
we  learn  that,  with  regard  to  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  from 
India  to  Britain,  their  radical  words,  verbs,  and  nouns,  with  others,  re- 
gularly deduced  from  them,  are  in  a  great  measure  transcribed  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Patrick,  there  are  only  three  grand  stocks  of  nations,  and  at 
the  highest  calculation,  only  sixteen  primitive  languages  in  the  world. 

Cut  for  Cut. — At  the  performance  of  Gustavus,  the  Abbe  Desfon- 
taines  met  Piron  much  too  richly  dressed,  as  he  supposed,  and  coming 
up  to  him,  said,  "  Poor  Piron,  really  that  dress  is  ill-adapted  to  you." — 
"  That  may  be,"  answered  Piron  ;  "  but  really  in  return,  Mr.  Abbe,  you 
mu  .t  allow  you  are  as  ill-adapted  to  your  own."  The  abbe  wore  the 
clerical  habit. 
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OR, 


THE  SPORTSMEN; 

TRAVELLERS  SEE  STRANGE  THINGS." 


When  a  boy,  Dick  Giles  -was  an  excellent  fellow.  I  remember  him 
very  well;  he  was  my  constant  companion,  and  the  pair  of  us  robbed 
more  biros'  nests  than  any  other  two  lads  in  the  county.  At  duck- 
hunting,  lat-hunting,  and  all  otber  aristocratic  juvenile  sports,  we  stood 
un:ivalled.  We  bathed  and  fishea  together,  and  kept  rabbits  in  part- 
Detsbip,  upon  teim»  of  the  btrictest  honour. 

Several  years  rolled  away  in  this  e!elightful  manner,  when  our  parents 
all  of  a  sudden  took  )t  into  their  hea^is  to  go  to  Canada.  This  s.eemed 
to  aflFord  us  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  our  sphere  of  exertions.  We 
hailui  it  with  j.  y.  especially  as  we  had  heard  there  were  no  game-laws 
in  the  .B.itish  settle  >  eiic  .   .  \  i,j 

The  day  of  our  departure  at  leiigth  arrived,  and  »fter  bicding  a  long, 
farewell  to,  juy:  Uitndt  ai;td  relations,  we  bid  adieu  also  to  the  shores  of 
England.      "./V  ^^.j 

.*   ..  1 '  *       .         *  *  « 

Thi«  is  prime,-  indeed,"  said  Dick,  as  we  stood  upon  the  deck ; 
"aiifli  it  now  /"  .,  .,; 

lUther  lummy,"  said  I.    "  What  capital  fishing  we  shall  have." 

"  I  beliete  ye,"  replied  Dick ;  "  lor  my  part,  I  am.  going  to  commence 
already." 

"  What,  now?"  .  ^    .  . 

"  Yes,  no^.    What  better  place  to  fish  in  than  the  sea?" 

^  And  did  you  bring  your  tackle  with  >oj?"  1  demanded. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did.  I  boug  t  a  new  rod  and  tackle  just  by  London 
Bridge  before  I  got  aboard  this  turn  jle-about-of  a-thing  in  the  Catherine 
Docks "  ' 

"  That  is  prime,  indeed,"  said  I,  who  saw  in  the  perspective  lots 
of  fun. 

"  I  believe  ye,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  gti^.,  /, 
"  And  have  you  any  bait  ?"  ' 

"  Lots  of  ground  bait ;  but  I  don't  think  we  shall  want  it  here." 

"  I  havfc  plenty."  returned  I.  •'  1  was  sharper  than  you,  and  bought 
a  whole  quantity  of  gent'es,  only  I  can't  get  at  them  now  ;  they're  at  the 
bottom  of  the  luggage." 

"  Never  mind,  they'll  bite;  at  bread." 
But  we  haven't  any  here." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no— what  a  bother.  Then  you  must  chew  some  of-  that 
infernal  hard  biscuit  till  it  is  soft  enough." 

With  this,  I  set  hard  to  work  to  chew  the  biscuit  for  bait,  whi]>e  Dick 
got  ready  his  lines  and  rod,  Whea  all  was  ready,  Dick  made  a,  throw 
from  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  and  caught  his  hook  amongst  the  iveather 
rigging- 

-"  Why  don't  you  go  to  leeward,  spooney  1"  cried  a  sea-boy. 
"What's  that  ?"  asked  Dick. 

"  On  the  starboard  side,  you  lubber,"  returned  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Dick,  not  knowing  what  was  meant.  "  W  hat  does 
he  mean,  Tom?"  continued  he,  addressmg  me. 

"I  don't  know,  Dick,;  but  L  think  he  means  t'other  side  of  the 
•hip." 

We  then  adjourned  to  the  leeward  side,  after  having  put  on  a  fresh 
hook  and  bait,  and  then  made  another  throw. 
"  That's  a  bite,  Tom,  I  tWnk." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  only  the  motion  of  the  ship  through  the  wator." 
"There,  there — there's  a  lisl^"  again  cried  Dick,  as  a  large  one 
plashed  the  water  with  bis  tail.  i 

"  if  we  could  bat  catch  him,''  said  I,  taking  the  rod  out  of  Dick's 
hand. 

"Gently — gently  ;  humour  him — humour  him,"  cried  Dick. 
"  I'll  hook  him,  never  fear." 

"  Give  him  line — give  hi:n  line,"  said  Dick,  in  a  whisper. 
I  did  as  required  ;  the  reel  ran  out,  when  snap  went  the  line.  Some- 
thlnjj  certainly  had  taken  the  bait,  but  we  saw  no  more  of  it.  f 

"Capital  sport,"  said  Dick.  "Let's  have  another  throw  with' a 
•tronger  line,  and  if  we  don't  catch  sun?mut,  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

I  acceded;  we  put  on  the  strongest  line  we  had,  with  fresh  hook  and 

"  Now  then  for  it,'  'again  said  my  friend,  as  he  switched  the. line  into 
tlie  water. 
<  "A  bite,"  said  I  as  tk«  float  dipped. 

r/'8»ftjjr— softly,"  was  the  reply;  "  don't  make  too  much  noise." 

"Let  out,"  I  whispered  again. 
!  l>ick  did  so ;  the  whole  line  Went  out  rapidly,  and  Dick  held  firmly. 
•'Egad  !  how  the  fellow  pulls,"  cried  he,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks. 

rfold  on,"  I  replied. 
,3Wckheldon  as  firmly  as  he  could;  the  rod  was  dragged  gently 
tWough  bis  hands,  and  finally  went  over  the  side,  and  the  ship  left  it 
Cwioieewfwfl. 
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"Well,  I'm  blotv'd!"  criid"  my  friend;  "there's  a  pretty  go  — 
ain't  it?"  ....  ..  .....  

I  acquiesced.  ;,   ^         .  ,     .  - 

:  "But,"  continued  he,  "what  fish  there  must  be  here— mustn't 
there  ?" 

"  I  believe  you,  Dick," 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now,  we've  neither  rod  nor  line  ?" 
"  I  can't  tell." 

"  What  s  the  use  of  bringing  such  fresh  water  tackle  on  board  here  1" 
asked  a  sa  lor. 

"  Wha  ,  won't  it  do?" 

"  Not  by  no  means,"  returned  the  seaman,  turning  a  quid  in  his 
cheek. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  then  ?" 

"  Get  a  piece  ot  good  line  below,  with  a  boneta  hook,  and  bait  with  a 
piece  vf  poi  k." 

"  And  what  shall  we  catch  with  such  a  line  as  that  ?"  asked  Dick,  in 
surprise. 

"  A  .shark,  maybe." 

^"  But  1  couldn't  pu  1  him  in;  I've  ?i»t  no  lant^ing-net." 

'•  A  landnig  d  n  !"  cr  ed  the  seaman  :     call  ail  bancs." 

When  tiie  man  had  left  to  perform  some  duty,  Di  k  and  1  looked  at 
each  other  m  amazement. 

'■  Who'd  aihoughi,"  ciitd  I,  "we  were  agoing  to  be  such  spor.smea 
as  th  &?"  •  .,;/}  jM-  :     f  I-  o  ■ 

"  Ay,  who'd  athought  it?"  '3  -nr  ir.q^,'  ■,<[■;  'la  4.. 

'  "  This  bea-s  lat-hunnrg  hollow — don't  it?"  -  ■  ■  bi.s'i  ae.i'  /  CT 

"  A.v,  or  dvick-hunting  or  cat  hunting  either."  h-^^Mq  1  i»/  'i:u:,<*  .iu.: 

"'Pon  my  honour,  D,ck,  it  beats  everyth  ngto  f mash, ''.said. f  ;.-«"bnt 
I'll  go  to  the  boatswain's  mate  and  ^el  a  long  strong  line 'and' hook."  : 

"  And  get  a  piece  of  p- rk  irom  the  ship's  s  eward." 

"  All  rig  t,"  cried  I,  and  forth wi  h  went  below  to  get  ths  required 
articles.  In  a  ie^  minutes  I  returned  laden  with  several  fathoms  of 
stout  line  and  a  large  hook,  to  wh.ch  I  attached  a  piece  of  fat  pajk,  and 
then  cast  it  overboard.  ?,      .•■  • 

"  Who's  to  hold  it?"  asked  Dick.  I  '     ' '•■ 

"  You,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  you,"  returned  Dick. 

"  Why  me  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  biggest." 

"  Hadn'twe  both  better  hold  on  together — we  may  catch  a  whopper?" 
"Well,  p'raps,  we  had." 

"  Lay  hold,  then,  of  this  end,  while  I  throw  the  hook  overboard  " 
Dick  made  three  or  four  turns  of  the  line  round  his  hand.    I  then 
threw  out  the  bait,  and  then  held  on  by  my  friend. 
"  A  bite,"  cried  Dick  ;  "  >ee  hjw  t'he  rope  tightens." 
"  Mind,  and  hold  on  well." 
"  Oh,  won't  I,"  said  he. 
"And  I'll  pu'.l  lik«  blazes." 

Suddenly  something  under  water  took  out  the  line,  and  pulled  it  so 
violently,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  go,  while  Dick  was  strained  against 
the  bulwaik,  and. unable  to  gst  the  line  disengaged  from  his  hand. 

"Help— help!"  he  cried,  as  his  arms  were  outstretched,  and  he  be- 
gan to  have  his  legs  rai-ed  from  the  deck  ;  '•  help — help !" 

I  laid  hold  of  hiia  round  the  waist,  and  called  help  !"  lustily.  The 
men  were  all  aloft.  .    .r.'   .  ;  ' 

"  I  can't  hold  you  longer,  Dick,"  said  I;  "  I've  no  more  strength^" 

"  Oh,  don't  leave  me,"  returned  he  in  piteous  accents.  .7  ' 

"  I  must— I  must."  0  ' 

"  No,  no — I  shall  he  drowned — I  shall." 

"Help-^hclp !"  I  shouted. 

"  Help — elp — Ip — Ip!"  gasped  my  straining  friend. 
I  could  hold  no  longer;  I  was  compelled  to  leave  go,  and  poor  Dick 
went  spiash  overboard. 

"A  man  overboard!"  was  the  cry  from  aloft  by  two  or  three. 
"  Man  the  boat,"  cried  the  mate. 

"  Ay-r-ay,  sir,"  re.sponded  the  boatswain  ;  all  which  time  poor  Dick 
was  going  far  out  to  sea  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  ' 

"D  -  n  the  boys  !"  called  our  fathers,  as  they  came  to  the  bulwark, 
while  mine  seized  a  piece  of  rope  and  welted  me  dowu  the  hatchway. 

"D^ — n  the  boys!"  muttered  the  mate  and  captain. 

"  D — n  the  boys!"  echoed  the  seamen, 

"JJack  the  maiDsail/'  cried  the  capttainj.' 

"Ay— ay,  sir,"  responded  half-a  dozen  voices  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  ship  lay  still  upon  the  waters 

The  boat  was  now  manned  ;  the  men  pulled  with  all  their  powe¥  and 
soon  came  up  with  Dick,  who  by  this  time,  had  disengaged  the'  line 
from  his  hand,  and  was  striking  out  most  manfully  to  keep  himself 
afloat.  He  was  now  picked  up  and  brought  aboard,  more  frightened  than 
hurt;  having  only  i-eceived  a«dod  duobiBft  and  the.  pressure  of  the  cord 
round  his  hand.  i  id- -un ou  ii  u  ate 
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"  You  young  rascal !"  said  his  father,  w^ien  Dick  was  quite  reco- 
vered ;  "  what  have  you  to  say  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  given?" 
"  That  I  won't  do  so  again,  father." 

"  I'll  take  care  you  don't ;"  and  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the 
voyage  poor  Dick  was  confined  in  his  berth. 

»  *  «  *  » 

At  length,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  we  reached  our  destination,  and 
then  travelling  far  inland,  we  took  up  our  locality  in  the  woods,  where 
we  built  a  house,  and  occasionally  made  trips  to  the  nearest  stores  for 
provisions,  &c. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  ocoasious  that  Dick  and  I  started  oif  to  pur- 
chase articles  at  the  store,  and,  amongst  other  things  shown  us,  there 
was  a  fowling-piece,  that  mightily  took  Dick's  fancy. 

"  It's  a  real  article,"  said  the  vender  ;  *'  never  misses,  or  hangs  fire." 

"  That's  the  sort ;  what  sport  we  shall  have." 

"  None  of  your  game-laws  here,"  replied  the  storekeeper. 

*'  No,"  said  Dick.    "  I'm  so  jolly  glad  I've  come  to  'Meffica  for  that." 

"  You  mean  to  have  the  gun  /"  asked  the  vender. 

"  Shall  1 1"  asked  Dick. 

"  I  think  you'd  better,"  I  replied. 

"  Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 
Yes." 

"  Don't  forget  the  powder  and  shot,"  I  suggested,  well  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  the  sport  we  should  have. 

Dick  then  paid  the  purchase  money,  and  ofl'  we  again  started  on  our 
return  home,  well  pleased  with  the  purchase  and  our:selves,  popping  at 
ever>'  bird  we  saw. 

Having  p  oceeded  sortie  distance  on  our  way  homeward,  we  sat  down 
to  rest  and  partake  of  some  bread  and  cheese,  with  which  we  had  pro- 
vided ourselves. 

Scarcely  had  we  been  seated  above  a  few  minutes  tefore  we  heard 
something  rustling  in  the  underwood  near  us. 

"  What's  that?"  cried  Dick. 

*'  'Gad  !  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  sounds  like  " 

I  had  rot  time  to  finish  the  sentence,  for  at  the  instant  a  huge  bear 
came  towards  us  from  the  bushes. 
Run  for  your  life  !"  cried  Dick. 

"  Gf  t  up  that  tree,"  shouted  I ;  and  making  for  the  tree,  I  began  to 
ascend. 

"  Oh  !  be  qnick — be  quick,  or  the  bear  will  have  me !"  cried  my  poor 
friend,  who  was  behind  me. 

Hastily  I  ascended  the  tree,  and  Dick  after  me,  and  the  next  minute 
the  bear  reached  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

"  Ain't  bea's  good  c.imbeis,  Tom  I" 

"  They  just  are,  Dick" 

"  Then  get  up  as  high  as  you  can." 

I  went  up  another  branch,  Di  k  after  me,  while  the  bear  stood  looking 
np  at  us  from  the  bottom.  The  next  instant  he  began  to  ascend  the 
tree,  while  we  got  up,  bit  by  bit.,  to  the  highest  branches. 

The  bear  now  touched  Dick's  shoes  with  his  grizzly  snout.  "  Get 
up  higher,"  he  cried. 

"  I  can't,"  replied  I. 

"  You  must,'  said  he. 

'*  It's  impo.ssible,"  I  rejoined. 

"  The  bear's  a  ganwing  my  shoes." 

"  The  branch  will  break  if  I  do," 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !"  he  cried,  "  go  a  little  higher." 

"  The  branch  bends  under  me  already." 

"  Oh — oh— oh !"  shrieked  Dick ;  at  the  same  moment  the  branch 
on  which  I  was  perched  broke,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground,  but  uninjured. 

Dick  now  took  my  place,  and  then,  with  a  kind  of  madness,  sprung 
to  a  branch  at  some  distance,  and  thus  for  a  moment  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  Biuin. 

"  Give  mc  the  gun,"  cried  Dick. 

With  all  the  courage  I  was  master  of  I  picked  up  the  gun,  ascended 
an  adjacent  tree,  and  by  hard  stretching  over,  put  the  muzzle  into 
Dick's  hand.  I  then  cut  home  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  and 
gave  information  of  the  condition  of  my  unfortunate  companion. 

We  all  now  started,  properly  armed,  to  release  my  companion  ;  but 
before  we  had  p'oceeded  many  yards  we  saw  him  coming  towards  us. 

"  And  how  did  you  get  out  of  tlie  tree,  Dic  k »"  asked  his  father, 
anxiously. 

"  Fought  it  out." 

"  And  you  are  victor  I" 

'*  This  time  I  think  I  am  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  have  another  such 
a  chance."  i 
"And  how  did  you  manage  him  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Dick,  "when  I  saw  him  descend  the  tree,  I  thought  he 
was  !?oing  to  leave  me  ;  but  no— no— he  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that." 

"  Whii  did  he  do !" 


"Came  down  to  the  lower  brandies,  and  then  began  to  climb  the 
limb  on  which  I  was." 

"  Why  did  you  not  fire  at  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  not  sure  of  hitting  him  at  that  distance.'" 

"  It  was  not  more  than  three  yards."  - 

"  Well,  well,  I  liked  to  make  more  sure ;  he  now  got  quite  near  Ine,  :  ^ 
t  became  very  frightened,  so  got  a  little  higher;  he  came  up  after  me, 
and  once  more  began  to  gnaw  my  shoes.    I  tried  to  hit  hi«  nose  with  • 
the  butt-end  of  my  gun  ;  but  he  held  it  so  fast,  that  I  thought  he  would 
pull  the  trigger  and  shoot  me,  instead  of  me  shooting  him." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  give  him  the  muzzle?"  asked  his  father. 

"  So  I  did  as  soon  as  I  could  turn  it  round.    He  now  came  a  hitch 
or  two  nigher  rfle,  and  stuck  his  claws  into  my  legs.    I  now  presented  ' 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  his  nose ;  he  began  to  bite  it,  at  the  instant  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  the  gun  went  off,  and  Bruin  fell  to  the  ground.    I  ' 
suppose  the  charge  lodged  jn  his  throat  or  head.    When  I  saw  he  could  ^ 
not  meve,  I  came  down  gently,  and  made  what  haste  I  could  home." 

When  Dick  had  finished,  we  went  to  look  after  the  bear,  and  found 
him  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Having  skinned  him,  we  brought 
home  the  hide  to  make  a  mat,  and  a  portion  of  the  flesh,  which,  when 
cooked,  was  not  so  much  amiss. 

"  Prime  sport  this,"  whispered  I  to  Dick.  ^  • 

"  Humph  !"  returned  he. 

"  What,  don't  you  like  a  place  where  there  is  no  game-laws  ?" 
"  D— n  the  game  and  the  sporting  too  !"  returned  he.    "  I  wish  I  ' 
had  never  seen  the  place." 

After  a  bad  speculation,  we  all  returned  again  to  England. ,  " 

RICHARD  GRAY;  >l 

OR,  THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  REJECTED.  : 

TnE  village  church  bells  were  ringing  a  merry  peal  as  the  spectators  (i 
of  a  wedding  that  had  just  been  celebrated,  came  out  of  the  sacred  ,i 
edifice.  Joy  appeared  on  every  countenance,  and  all  seemed  as  if  they  >: 
anticipated  the  happiness  of  the  couple  just  united.  They  were  evi-"j 
dently  of  the  better  sort  of  people — there  were  several  carriages  at  the  i; 
church  door,  and  one  belonged  to  the  bridegroom,  who  was  a  man  of  i 
property,  living  upon  his  own  estates  in  the  neighbouthood. 

The  bride  was  a  very  handsome  girl  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  ' 
— graceful,  and  rather  above  the  wniddle  height,  with  a  fair  complexion,  f 
and  beautiful  blue  eyes.  She  appeared  timid  and  embarrassed  to  a  ' 
degree,  but  looked  up  to  her  husband  as  the  man  who  possessed  her  i 
whole  heart,  for  countenance  and  support — while  he  conducted  her  to  his. 
carriage.  Two  better  matched,  as  the  country  people  expressed  them-  ] 
selves,  were  seldom  seen  anywhere.  ,, 

There  was  not  one  who  did  not  wish  their  health  and  happiness,  and  t; 
felt  a  secret  joy  in  their  prospect  ef  felicity.    Yes,  there  was  one  who  ' 
felt  no  joy;  and  who  uttered  no  secret  wish  for  their  future  weltare,  '■ 
and  who  felt  no  pleasure  at  their  present  prospect  and  immediate  hap- 
piness, i 

He  felt  none  of  these.    His  heart  was  blighted  and  hopeless.    His  ; 
mind  was  agitated  with  far  diflferent  thoughts.    He  would  have  started  ■ 
with  sudden  joy  had  there  descended  from  Heaven  a  bolt  that  should 
have  stretched  the  happy  bridegroom  a  senseless  corpse  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.    Yes,  he  could  have  smiled. 

He  who  has  not  been  rejected  by  her  he  loves  as  Nearly  as  hfs  own. 
heart's  warm  blood,  cannot  tell  what  were  his  feelings  when  he  saw  that 
she  was  become  irrevocably  anothei'i>.    He  had  loved  her,  and  was  th»H 
unsuccessful  lover.    A  pang  shot  through  his  heart,  his  brain  seemed  ' 
to  swim,  but  yet  he  fell  not,  and  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  he 
raised  his  hat  and  smiled  as  they  passed  him. 

He  now  quitted  the  churchyard  and  sought  a  solitary  retreat.    He  | 
advanced  through  the  mobt  solitary  and  unfrequented  part  of  the  wood/* 
and  in  a  part  which  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  Heaven,  he  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  bare  earth.    There  he  lay  extended ;  he  foamed,  haf*i 
raved,  and  finally,  after  suffering  a  terrible  convulsion,  he  fainted. 

How  long  he  remained  thus  he  knew  not,  but  when  he  came  to  him-i^ 
self,  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  setting.    He  was  very  stiff  and  terribly 
sore — indeed  he  could  scarcely  walk  ;  but  he  contrived  to  reach  the  si&th^ 
of  the  wood,  which  looked  towards  the  setting  sun.    Here  he  paused  to 
look  upon  the  great  luminary  as  it  set  behind  the  western  hills  which 
formed  the  dictant  horizon. 

He  looked  at  it  steadfastly,  and  for  a  long  time.  His  looks  blackened 
and  his  noble  brow  became  contracted,  and  scowled  horribly  as  if  he 
were  about  to  utter  a  malediction  upon  nature.  His  lips  moved,  but 
no  sound  escaped  from  them.  He  was  uttering  a  curse — such  a  curse 
too.  It  was  registered  on  high,  and  he  swore  by  the  setting  sun,  and 
called  Heaven  to  inflict  its  direst  vengeance,  if  he  forgot  or  omitted  a 
single  portion  of  it.  He  would  accomplish  his  purpobe  if  be  patiently 
waited  through  years  for  its  completion.  ' 
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The  oath  was  too  terrible  in  its  nature,  too  awful  in  its  expression  to 
be  lightly  repeated.  What  it  was,  no  living  being  could  tell,  lor  none 
but  He  who  hears  all  things,  and  sees  all  things,  heard  it.  Somewhat 
calmed  by  this  terrible  course  of  proceeding,  Richard  Gray  betook  him- 
self towards  his  own  home.  He  trod  with  a  firm  step  and  an  un- 
daunted brow,  but  hia  very  menials  shrunk  back  from  their  master  as 
they  shudderingly  saw  the  expression  of  his  features. 

He  immediately  retired  to  his  closet  to  meditate  and  to  repose. 

Ceoilia  Montague,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Montague,  was  a  lovely 
»nd  amiable  giri.  She  was  beloved  for  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  by 
her  friends,  and  for  her  charitable  disposition  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  She  was  more  than  adored  by  her  fond  parents,  wha  could 
not  indeed  contradict  her  in  one  thing  ;  she  did  not  need  it,  for  she 
never  did  that  she  could  be  blamed  for. 

She  was  an  only  child,  and  an  heiress  to  a  large  fortune.  Her  edu- 
cation had  not  been  neglected,  but  acquired  and  natural  talents  seemed 
to  grace  one  who  was  naturally  lovely.  Her  parents  looked  upon  her  aj* 
the  only  object  of  their  affection.  There  was  nothing  else  under  the  blu& 
vault  of  Heaven  that  they  could  care  for  if  she  did  not  sanction  andi 
propose  it. 

Richard  Gray  was,  while  a  youth,  remarkable  for  his  good  qualities 
Buch  as  are  usually  commended  in  youth— but  tb^re  was  one  quality/ 
which  at  that  time  was  not  developed  and  unknown  ;  but  as  he  grew^ 
.aged  it  manifested  itself  in  the  thirst  for  vengeance  and  his  unfor- 
giving temper.  His  friends  saw  not  this  ;  to  them  he  had  no  cause  to 
show  it.  He  also  was  bom  to  a  princely  fortune,  but  the  great  are  not 
born  to  happiness  more  than  the  poor  man.  They  hare,  it  is  true,  a 
greater  chance  ;  they  have  the  means  at  hand,  but  how  often  are  they 
not  misapplied,  and  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  bring  only  eontention 
and  a  desire  to  do  evil. 

Miss  Montague  and  Richard  were  at  first  constant  playmates,  and 
■were  ever  pleased  with  each  other.  Tliey  never  disagreed  ;  who  could, 
disagree  with  one  who  never  did  aught  that  her  friend  desired  ske 
would  not.  No,  they  both  agreed.  Children,  however,  do  not  alwaj^ 
remain  such  ;  years  alter  their  desires  and  their  views.  Thus  it  -svas 
with  Richard— he  saw  liow  beautiful,  amiable,  and  rich  Cecilia  was.  and 
he  felt  a  growing  inclination  towards  her,  which  was  the  first  beginning 
of  his  love  for  her. 

Cecilia's  manners  were  altered,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  felt  the  pro- 
priety of  seeking  other  companions.  She  became  pensive  and  at  times 
melancholy. 

Her  friends  saw  her  turn  of  mind,  and  ever  watchful  of  her  slightest 
wishes  and  more  often  studying  the  feat.ires  to  know  what  she  most 
de«ired,  they  speedily  became  aware  that  she  was  not  so  gay  as  she  was 
wont ;  not  considering  what  was  the  cause,  they  only  sought  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  adopting  a  course  of  gaieties,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  the 
best  they  could  have  chosen. 

Sir  Thomas  Montague  immediately  prepared  for  a  journey  to  the 
aaetropohs,  intending  theie  to  spend  a  season,  and  here  it  was  that  she 
met  with  a  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  their  immediate  neighbour.  Sir 
Henry  Cressmgham,  and  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  owing 
to  his  being  sent  to  the  uaiversity,  and  spending  his  spare  time  with 
his  father  in  town. 

With  him  she  went  to  the  various  places  of  amusement,  or  rather  he 
attended  her  to  all  parties  and  routes— made  up  parties  of  pleasure,  and 
many  other  little  things  to  gratify  her.  At  first,  Cecilia  was  lost  in 
amazement  and  wonder  at  all  she  saw.  Her  faculties  were  en- 
lhap?  fascinated  her,  and  novelty  presented  itself  in  every 

Voung  Cresslngham  was  a  young  man  every  way  worthy  of  his  sta- 
nou  and  wealth.  He  was  handsome  and  well  informed,  and  though  he 
knew  much  of  town,  yet  he  had  not  imbibed  the  dissolute  principles 
and  practices  which  are  but  too  common  to  those  who  move  in  the 
circles  of  town  li*e. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  Sir  Thomas  knd  his  lady  saw  the  attentions 
Which  Lawrence  Cressingham  paid  to  their  dau^rhter.  They  gave  every 
encouragement  they  could  do  without  exciting  any  marked  attention  of 
Lawrence  or  his  friends. 

When  they  uiked  of  returning  to  their  country  seat  again,  young 
tressmgham  pressed  his  parents  to  do  so,  and  reside  there ;  giving  as  a 
h?h"%  I;***  "''^  ^^"'^  y«"«-    This  was  acceded  to 

r»       K,  ''""''^       ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^y  appreciated  it. 

i  JJ^f  ""^  ^*PP*'y  and  thought  that  the 

daughter  of  his  old  neighbour  ,  Sir  Thomas  Montague,  was  the  most 
iiitely  person  he  knew  to  effect  what  he  se  much  desired 

Ihey  accordingly  returned,  and  then  began  a  rivalry  between  young 
^rcMingham  and  Richard  Gray.    The  latter,  though  a  ,  nan  of  fortune, 

Itl  ^  .      7!t    L*'^  ^"  Cress  inghams,  and  it 

*a  believed  tha  his  estates  were  mortgaged,  and  this  i  nade  his  alliance 
■ 'unned  by  Cecilia  s  pareuts,  and  though  they  could,  not  forbid  his 
'siti  to  the  house,  sirtce  he  had  never  declared  him  self  as  her  lover, 


nor  could  they  snun  the  intercourse  of  the  families,  had  tht-y  been  ue- 
sirous  to  do  so;  but  they  were  not,  for  they  had  been  intimate  for  years, 
and  old  friendships  are  not  so  readily  shaken  off"  by  many  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  affair,  however,  progressed,  and  Henry  was 
received  as  a  chosen  lover,  while  Richard  Gray  felt  all  the  mortiScation 
of  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  He  now  seldom  vislled  except  on  occa-ions 
of  ceremony.  His  heart,  however,  though  wounded,  was  not  of  that 
texture  that  he  would  sink  under  difficulties,  nor  if  he  could  not  succeed 
fairly,  he  would  by  covert  means,  and  if  he  could  not  succeed  at  all,  he 
would  be  revenged.  Love  in  him  turned  to  hatred,  and  friendship  to 
treachery. 

At  length  Cressingham's  father  made  a  communication  to  Sir  Thomas 
Montague,  to  the  effect  that  his  son  desired  to  form  an  alliance  with  his 
daughter.  This  was,  of  course,  gladiy  responded  to,  and  an  immediate 
settlement  of  their  fortunes  took  place,  and  all  that  was  waited  for  was 
their  own  time,  which  Henry,  after  much  entreaty,  contrived  to  induce 
Cecilia  to  name  at  an  early  day. 

It  was  witnessing  this  marriage  that  threw  the  soul  of  Richard  Gray 
into  such  a  paroxysm  of  emotion.  He  hai  formed  his  plan  of  action — 
he  had  all  along  determined  upon  vengeance,  and  deemed  it  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  end  to  appear  and  wish  them  joy  of  their 
marriage.  This  he  did,  but  the  reader  may  have  seen  how  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  He  was  unable  to  contr«l  his  feeling-*  ;  his  love 
was  too  strong,  and  though  habitually  suppressed  by  his  vindictive  na- 
ture, and  a  desire  to  visit  his  disappointment  upon  her  head  with  ten- 
fold misery,  for  the  part  she  had  played,  yet  all  were  unequal  to  the 
part  of  disguising  his  feelings;  yet  he  haa suppiessed  them  before  those 
whom  he  wished  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 

The  next  day  after  the  marriage,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  London, 
where  he  intended  to  pass  a  short  time,  perhaps  longer,  according  as 
it  would  best  suit  his  purpose.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  of  distinction  by  a  singular  circumstanoe. 

He  was  one  evening  returning  from  the  opera,  when  he  saw  a  gentle- 
man fall  elf  the  curb  stone,  and  stun  himself.  It  was  close  to  the  house 
in  which  Gray  lived  ;  he,  therefore,  supported  him  to  the  door,  and  de- 
sired his  servant  to  attend  to  him,  and  fetch  a  surgeon,  by  whose  en- 
deavours he  was  recovered,  and  the  next  day  he  was,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, sent  hom("  in  Gray's  carriage.  These  civilities  produced  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  apology,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards 
firm  friends. 

This  gentleman  had  an  only  daughter,  to  whom  Gray  became  attached, 
or  at  least  appeared  to  be  so,  and  what  he  wanted  in  real  feeling  he 
madeiap  in  assiduity.  His  constant  attention,  and  his  saving  her  father's 
life,  with  other  things,  caused  the  young  lady  to  look  favourably  on  his 
suit,  so  that  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months  he  became  an  accepted 
lover. 

This  wa-s  an  event  that  he  cared  but  little  about,  for  he  thought,  and 
thought  truly,  that  he  would  he  unable  to  renew  the  acquaintance  with 
Cecilia  and  her  husband,  for  he  well  knew  that  a  former  lover  would  not 
be  tolerated,  especially  as  a  single  man.  He  prosecuted  his  suit,  and 
eventually  t-^ained  his  object.  The  young  lady,  who  neither  wanted  for 
beauty  nor  accomplishments,  became  his  bride,  and  they  left  England 
for  the  continent,  where  they  proposed  to  pass  a  few  months  in  visiting 
different  plac.^s  that  contained  things  worth  the  tourir-l's  seeing  and 
visiting. 

They  returned  to  his  father's  seat,  which  had  been  given  up  to  him 
by  his  creditors  on  his  assigning  to  them  certain  other  property,  which 
would  find  a  readier  sale  than  that  would.  He  thus  became  a  near 
n«ighbour  to  his  old  friends  the  Montagues,  who  gladly  welcomed  him, 
the  only  reason  they  ever  looked  cool  on  him  being  no  longer  in 
existence. 

Here,  as  he  expected,  he  often  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cressingham.  To 
make  any  attempt  on  her  virtue  he  knew  would  be  abortive,  and  only 
draw  down  instant  punishment  on  his  own  head,  and  render  snsuccess- 
ful  the  deep  scheme  of  vengeance  which  he  enteitained,  or  else  be  would 
have  made  the  attempt.  , 

N«ar  twenty  summers  had  elapsed  since  he  witnessed  the  wedding 
in  the  churchyard,  yet  every  year,  on  that  day,  he  sought  the  same 
scene,  and  traversed  the  same  ground,  and,  at  sunset,  looked  out  of  the 
wood  where  the  sun's  setting  rays  struck  the  dark  foliage  that  sur- 
rounded him..    Here  he  yearly  lepeated  the  horrid  oath. 

As  often  did  he  turn  to  his  home,  where  his  children  and  wife  were. 
They  were  peaceful  and  happy.  No  tiubulent  thoughts  maddened  their 
brain — no  long  pent-up  desire  of  vengeance  and  enduring  hate  ever 
throbbed  in  their  heart.'*  and  robbed  them  of  happiness.  No  ;  they  were 
content  and  innocent;  but  the  husoand  and  the  father  was  not  so;  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  perpetual  and  unceasing  endeavouring  after  that 
which  would  be  years  before  he  could  accomplish,  and  then  it  would  be 
no  benefit;  and,  unless  there  be  pleasure  in  gratified  revenge,  there  was 
no  pleasure. 

To  one  child  he  was  much  attached.  Tliis  vfas  his  eldest  apn,  a  youth 
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about  seventeen.  He  was  careful,  extremely  careful,  in  his  education. 
Ay,  but  what  au  education  it  was.  He  was  taught  all  he  could  learn, 
and  more  than  he  Ought.  Therfe  was  no  place  of  vice  and  villany  about 
town  that  he  did  not  carry  him  to.  He  taught  him  how  to  indulge  in 
all  these  places  of  amusement,  or,  if  you  will,  vice  and  profligacy,  with- 
out (^raining  the  cup  to  the  dregs,  and  instilled  those  notions  into  his 
youthfol  mind  which  so  well  fitted  him  for  a  man  of  attainments  and 
ton,  but  without  a  heart.  Repossessed  faculties  and  abilities,  hut  ©f 
the  softer  emotions  of  the  heart  he  knew  them  not,  nor  was  it  possible 
they  could  ever  be  awakenedin  him ;  the  latent  or  dormant  principles  had 
been  so  subdued,  that  no  circumstance  could  ever  draw  them  out,  and 
delight  him  with  a  new  tumult  of  agreeable  sensations ;  he  was  cold  and 
calculating,  and  a  perfect  freethinker ;  he  felt  bound  by  no  ties  and  no 
laws. 

Thus  educated,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Montague  family:  As  he 
was  perfectly  well  bred,  and  of  a  sprightly  temperament,  many  defects 
were  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  would  not  have  done  so  had  the 
individual  been  less  gifted  in  other  respects;  but  his  admirable  self- 
possession  and  breeding  caused  him  to  disguise  his  defects. 
'  Cressingham  had  several  children.  Their  eldest  daughter,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  favourite  of  the  family,  was  named  Cecilia,  after  her 
mother.  -  ,, 

Accomplished  and  fascinating,  she  naturally  lj^camfe  the  object  of 
young  Gray's  attention.  He  felt  she  was  bea  itiful  ahd  tender.  He 
deferred  to  her,  and  paid  her  every  mark  of  respect  that  he  could  devise. 
She  was  too  artless  to  disguise  her  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  this,  and 
became  much  pleased  whenever  he  was  in  her  presence.  He  foand 
means  to  improve  Ihis  for  his  own  purpose,  and  gradually  entwined 
himself  round  her  heart  so  firmly  that  he  made  a  declaration  of  love. 

He  felt  a  pleasure  he  never  before  experienced  when  he  heard  her 
blusliing'y  confers  her  affection  for  him.  He  kissed  the  fe\v  tears  that 
fell  from  her  soft  blue  eje,  and  pressed.her  to  his  bosom,  and  promised 
that  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  asking  ber  parent's 
consent  to  their  union.  He  intended,  it  is  true,  to  ask  her  parents  for 
their  permission,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  wedding  her.  He 
knew  they  would  not  grant  this  permission,  and  if  he  feared  it,  he 
would  have  asked,  but  in  such  a  st>le,  and  make  such  demands  through 
his  f  .ther,  that  they  would  not  have  comj.ied  with  any  of  thfem. 

He  made  the  parents  acquainted  with  his  desires,  and  received  a  flat 
refusal. 

This  he  expected,  and  imtnediatfely'flew  to  Cecilia,  awd  imparted  the 
evil  tidings  with  to  much  apparent  distress  of  mind  and  frantic  gesti- 
culation, that  she  forgot  her  own  troubles  in  the  desire  to  coKsole  her 
lover  for  his.    He  hwore  and  vowed  he  would  marry  none  but  her. 

She  endeavoured,  seeint;  h^s  nistrtss  of  minvl,  to  console  wiih  him, 
^lid  he  seized  her  hands  frantically  pressing  her  to  h  s  heart— besought 
iferj  if  she  loved  hitn,  or  valued  his  peace  of  mind  and  future  happiness, 
to 'consent  to  an  elopement  and  private  mavriage,  assuring  her,  that  her 
relations,  when  they  saw  the  thing  was  done,  and  could  not  be  revoked, 
would  not  withhold  their  forgiveness. 

Though  this  was  her  own  opinion,  she  for  some  time  refused,  but  at 
length  yielded,  promising  to  meet  him  that  night.  ^  .  | 

They  met,  and  entering  a  post-chaise,  they  set  olF  ii^  a  circuitous  di- 
rection for  L mdon,  where  they  arrived  aifter  several  days'  travelling, 
during  which  tiihe  the  betrayer  had  effected  his  purpose. 

ft  was  with  a  more  than  human  joy  that  Richard  Gray  heard  the 
news  of  his  neighbour's  disgrace.  He  immediately  sought  them,  aifd 
condoled  with  them,  and  to  the  unhappy  Cecilia,  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  young  Gray,  he  said, 

"  Ah  !  madam,  you  know  not  wliat  the  rejected  feel,  and  what  they 
can  do;  they  will  wade  through  years  of  unhappiness  to  be  revenged  for 
a  slight  of  that  kind."  /  '\ 

The  unhappy  mother  wept,  fdr  shei  saw  what  h'e  meant,  and  she  saw 
that  his  affected  sympathy  was  satisfactioo  disguised,  and  her  sorrow 
W<is  redoubled.  '  . 

Thus  far  Richard  Gfay's  schertie  had  been  successfiil. '  w'e  'had  dearly 
revenged  himself,  but  at  what  prFce  7  All  was!  done  as  he  desired.  But 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  the  bad  man's  triumph  has  its  alloy. 
So  it  was  with  Richard  Giay ;  his  day  was  oorne,  bilt  night  followed  it. 

G  orge  Montague,  the  eldest  son,  and  about  two  years  older  than  his 
sister,  immediately  set  out  to  bting  the  offender  to  a  sense  of  his  in- 
justice, and  to  demand  satisfaction  of  him.  He  found  Gray,  awd  chal- 
lenged him. 

'J'hey  m.pt,  and  after  two  shots  had  been  fired.  Gray  fell  dead,  and 
Montague  wis  dangerously  wounded.  He  was,  however,  conveye^  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  secretly  attended  by  the  surgeons. 

Cecilia  was  taken  home,  but  she  si  rvived  the  death  of  her  lover  but 
a  few  weeks  —  she  sunk  to  an  early  grave. 

But  who  can  paint  the  feelings  of  Gray  himself  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  son  ? 

A  complete  revulsion  of  feeling  soon  took  place,  and  his  triumph 


h»4 


turned  to  the  deepest  despair.  W^s  this  what  he  had  sworn  to  do,  awi' 
was  it  done  ?  Thus,  better  he  had  died  with  his  vow  unaccomplished, 
than  to  be  thus  consummated.  He  fell  into  a  brain  fever,  and  wa* 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  son  in  six  weeks  after  the  fatal  occurJ 

rence.  .  ., 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  RECOGNITION. 

The  man  who  at  Harriet  Hearnshaw's  earnest  solicitation  had  gone 
to  procure  a  surgeon  to  attend  to  the  hurts  which  Mr.  Leigh  ton  had  re- 
ceived in  his  face  from  his  unmanageable  horse,  was  a  long  time  absent, 
for  no  medical  man  liv'ed  very  near  at  hand ;  and,  moreover,  the  first 
one  he  called  upon  was  out,  so  that  ne&rly  two  hours  elapsed  witheuij' 
any  professional  assistance  being  rendered  to  the  worthy  merchant.  ^  - , 
At  length,  however,  adisciple  of  Esciilapius  was  found,  and  prevaile4j 
upon  to  turn  out  on  S9  disagreeable  an  evening.  He  carefully  exa- 
mined his  pttient,  and  his  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  not 
much  damage  done,  but  it  would  be  decidedly  imprudent  for  him  to  be, 
removed  for  a  few  days. 

This  was  a  verdict  which  both  Harriet  ahd  her  mother  heard  witU 
dismay,  for  well  they  knew  how  unstable  was  their  stay  in  the  houscj 
and  in  what  sbrrow'ful  circumstances  they  were  to  render  the  rights  of 
hospitality  to  any  one.  -  i 

ThSy  made  no  demur  to  the  medical  man,  and  h§  departed,  saying„ 
that  he  had  no  doubt  by  the  aid  ef  teme  medicines  which  he  would; : 
send  the  wounded  man,  he  would  be  quite  sane  and  collected  in  thf, ; 
morning,  and  able  to  declare  who  he  was,  and  where  were  his  friends. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Hearnhhaw,  when  th^ 
surgeon  had  gone.  "  Here's  a  perdicament.  It's  quite  a  chastening  of 
the  Lord's.  Oh !  dear.  Here  we  are  forced  to  be  good  Samarii.ans 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  Oh !  what  an  anguishing  sort  of  thing  it 
is  to  reflect  that  in -all  this  eiriergency  we  have  not  the  advice  of  the, 
holy  Mr.  Fligsniick." 

Mother,"  replied  Harriet,  "  we  mus^t  let  events  take  their  course«{, 
We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  Providence.    It  has  pleased  Heaven  to  6ea4a 
ihis  wounded  gentlemen  to  ns,  and  we  must,  as  we  can,  do  our  duty  ' 
(owatds  him.    I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  not  seriously  hutt,^  w.ijich,,^^ 
fancied  was  the  case."  -         .  '  ,  .   ,  V  ,  ,,v    ^  y  '    *•  ' 

"  Ah"!  there's  breakfast  to  '  b^^  '^l^i^ht  '^q^^ 


ist  says, — 


'  If  you,  oh  Lord,  with  gentle  hand, 

To  feed  us  don't  think  pi*^)er. 
On  breakfast,  dinner,  likeTwise  tea. 
There'll  stirely  be  a  stepper.'  " 


'il 
:« 

"Now,  mother — mother,"  said  Harriet,,  "you  know  Charles  toldyottJ 
those  lines  seven  weeks  ago,  and  never  intended  them  to  be 
seriously."  , 

"Ah,  hut  it's  a  very  serious  matter.  Nobody  has  more  faith  than!  W 
have,  I'm  sure,  but  I  want  to  know  how  we  are  to  pay  the  rent."  <  3d 

"Oh,  if  poor  Charles  would  but  corpe  home,"  sighed  Harriet, 
would  be  well.    He  would  advise  us,  and  manage  matters  with  regari^ 
to  this  gentlemen  we  have  hefe,  better  thao  we  possibly  can.  Ho4f 
late  he  is.    God  help  us,  if  any  accident  has  befallen  him,  poor  Charlesj?*"' 

"  Now,  my  dear,  it's  my  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  you  thinllJ 
more  of  Charles  than  of  kingdom  come  ;  and  that's  very  dreadful,  yolJ 
know.  What,  puppose  now  you  are  told,  that  at  the  Last  day,  when  tBe 
trumpet  keeps  on  blowing  dreadfully,  and  all  the  poor  souls  are  wallop*'^ 
ping  about  just  as  you  may  see  them  in  the  old  picture  up  stairs  '  <**>'i 
Decency,  say  I,  when  I  look  at  it — for  really — a-hem  ! — there's  a  want 
of  petticoats  among  some  of  the  female  sinners,  if  you  recollect,  Harrie*.'Jl 

Harriet  said  nothing  upon  the  abstruse  questions  connected  with  ' 
old  engraving,  to  which  her  mother  alluded,  divers  copies  of  which  artlU  i 
occasionally  to  be  seen  in  some  of  th^  ancient  print-shops  of  the  city. 

At  this  moment  the  tjnkle  of  a  bell  reached  both  their  ears,  and  MiuO 
Heanishaw  exclaimed, — ,         .f  f..       •  .  .         ,  ■' 

"  Lor,  hcie's  a  ringing;  it's  thcifHtrange  gentl^an/'  ** 

"  Will  you  go,  ^uamma?"   ,     ,  ,  ,   ■    .         ,    -     .  udi 

"  Who,  I—  110— I  couldn't.    Vf)xaX,  if  he's  in  a  state  ef  hydrophobltllW^ 
'  "  We  must  attend  to  him,"  said  Harriet,  rising.  "  Common  humanity 
commands  ws.    If  you  will  not,  mother,  I  must." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  go  with  you.    I  wonder  if  he's  a  pious  man,  LOT, 
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i  he  should  be  an  Unitarian,  I  think  1  should  faint  away,  because  you 
know,  my  dear,  Unitarians  are  all  devils  in  disguise." 

When  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  and  Harriet  readied  the  bed  chamber  in 
which  Mr.  Leighton  had  been  placed,  they  found  him  sitting  up,  and 
ipparently  calm  and  composed,  alshough  he  looked  a  little  astonished  to 
find  himself  where  he  was  instead  of  being  in  his  own  house.  His  eyes 
first  fell  upon  Harriet,  and  he  said  respectfully, — 

Madam,  I  fear  something  has  happened  to  me,  and  that  I  have  been 
very  troublesome." 

"  Something  did  happen  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Hatriet;  "  your  horse 
took  fright,  and  threw  you  near  ouar  door.  We  are  only  glad  to  find  you 
so  far  recovered." 

"  Where  am  I  V    .f^  '    '    ■  ^- '   -^^     -  • 

"  Near  Epping,  in  a  very  htitlible  cdttage;  but  such  scant  accommo- 
dation as  it  can  afford,  you  are  most  truly  welcome  to." 

,"  Ah,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "so  you  are;  will  you  permit 
me  to  ask  if  you  are  a  Flieksnuckian  ?" 

"  A  what,  madam?" 

"Mother,  mother,"  interrupted  Harriet.  "Do  not  ask  such  absurd 
questions,  for  Heaven's  sake." 

"  May  I,"  said  Mr.  Leighton,  "  request  to  know  the  name  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness  ?" 

"Hearnshaw,"  said  Harriet. 

"  Hearnshaw  I"  repeated  Mr.  Leighton,  and  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow 
with  a  groan  that  alarmed  both  mother  and  daughter,  for  they  feared 
some  access  of  indisposition  had  caused  the  movement,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  recovery  which  the  wounded  man  had  for  a  few  minutes 
presented  was  but  illusory. 

*'  Come  away,"  whispered  Harriet  to  hex  mother,  "Come  away,  per- 
haps he  will  sleep  again." 

"  N6,  no,"  interposed  the  merchant,  who  heard  her  words.  "No, 
Ad,  send  Hearnshaw  to  me.  I  have  something  to  say  to  him  which 
shall  be  now  said  at  once,  while  the  better  feelings  of  my  heart 
are  awakened  by  the  generous  glow  of  gratitude." 

Harriet  looked  both  aiiazed  and  afflicted.  It  was  with  faltering 
accents  she  contrived  to  say, — 

.     Sir,  if  you  speak  of  my  father,  I  cannot  send  him  to  you." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  him.  Where  is  he — where  is  he?  I  must 
lee  him." 

«  "AlasI  alas!    He  is  dead." 

i  "  Dead  !  Mr.  Hearnshaw  dead  !  My  brain  reels — T  am  lest  in  a  per- 
fect maze  of  anxious  thought-, — dead — dead  !  Gracious  Heavens  !  and 
I  to  be  brought  here  so  mysteriously  at  a  time  too,  when — what  shall  I 
do?— how  act  ?  Heaven  aid  me — and  yet,  dare  I  ask  aid  from  Heaven? 
Oh,  no,  no,  no." 

"  We  are  all  sinners,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  all  very  grievous 
tinners,  as  the  psalmist  says." 

"Hush,  mother;  hush,"  whispered  Harriet.  "  Sir,  will  you  tell  us 
Who  you  are  that  possess  so  strong  an  interest  in  my  father  ?  I  implore 
you,  sir,  to  tell  us  your  name." 

"  Do— you — know  one  named  Scalvoni?" 

"Scalvoni?  Yes!  But  you  are  not  he ?  No  beings  could  be  more 
iulike.    Besides,  he  is  a  villain." 

"  You — you  hate — abhor  him  ?  You  loathe  his  very  presence— tell 
me  that.    You  have  uo  shadow  of — of — feeling  towards  that  man  ?" 

"  I  do  hate  him." 

"  Then  you  shall  be  saved." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  saved,"  cried  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  at  once 
interpreting  the  merchant's  words  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 

"  Saved  !"  cried  Harriet.  "  From  whom? — from  what?  You  speak 
in  riddles,  sir,  and  awaken  with  my  curiosity  many  fears  likewise." 

"  No  matter — no  matter.  I  feel  a  drowsiness  stealing  over  me.  The 
accident  which  has  brought  me  here  is  surely  an  interposition  of  a 
gentle  Providence.  I  will  tell  you  more  when  I  have  had  some  repose." 
i  "  But,  sir,  your  name." 
1  ^  *'  Another  time." 
"  *•  I^ay,  leave  us  riot  to  vague  conjecture.  Besides,  in  your  delirium 
you  spoke  and  named  one  dear  to  us ;  in  whom,  in  fact,  our  dearest 
bopes  are  ventured." 

"I-I  " 

[    "  Yes,  you  named  Charles  Hargrove — my — my  " 

Lover?" 

"  My  cousin — our  only  friend  now  in  the  wide  world.  You  spoke  of 
him,  sir." 

"To him  then  I  ■will  explaiil.  When  he  shall  come  here  let  me  see 
him.  Be,  however,  even  with  the  small  amount  of  information  I  now 
give  you,  tranquil  and  easy.  I  am  grateful,  and  I  have  an  opportunity, 
by  »trange  combinations  of  circumstanr-es,  of  shewing  that  I  am  so.  1 
have  the  means  of  rescuing  you  all  from  the  difficulties  which  I  know 
surround  you.  Nay,  even  I  had  heard  of  your  father's  death,  but  my 
'  brain  wm  Just  now  ao  confused,  that  the  intelligence  came  again  upon 


me  with  all  the  surprise  of  novelty.  Be  assured  your  misfortunes 
are  at  an  end.  You  shall  be  rich — rich.  I  am  very  drowsy  now — good 
night — night." 

An  opiate,  which  the  surgeon  had  given  him,  was  taking  effect,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  merchant  was  sound  asleep,  leaving  Harriet  and 
her  mother  looking  at  each  other  in  amazement  at  what  they  heard,  and 
scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  their  own  ears. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  I'm  bewildered  — I  don't  un- 
derstand a  bit  of  it.    Did  he  mean,  my  dear,  that  he  would  pay  the  rent?" 

"  I  think  he  proffered  to  us  general  assistance,  mo<her." 

"  Well,  we  ought  to  get  on,  Mr.  Scalvoni  offered  to  pay  the  rent,  all 
for  your  sake,  only  you  would  not  let  him,  you  wouldn't,  and  now  here's 
some  one  else." 

"Nay,  mother,  let  us  not  impute  motives  of  an  unworthy  character 
to  any  one.  This  gentleman  is  much  older  than  Scalvoni.  He  may 
have,  and  in  all  likelihood  has,  a  wife  of  his  own  already.  He  said 
gratitude  prompted  him,  and  do  not  let  us  doubt  it." 

"  Ah,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  I  know  which  way  the  cat 
jumps ;  I  saw  him  look  at  you  as  much  as  to  say  " 

"  Mother,  mother  :  once  for  all,"  interrupted  Harriet,  "  I  tell  you  I 
have  plighted  my  heart  and  hand  to  Charles— I  love  him,  mother," 

"Oh,  oh,  what  a  confession.  In  my  young  days  a  girl  would  as 
leive  have  bitten  her  head  off  clean  as  confessed  she  loved  any  one  aan 
How  times  are  changed,  to  be  sure.    Ah,  well,  what  next  I  wor^der  ?" 

"Why  mother,"  said  Harriet,  "the  next  is,  that  if  fortune  smilesi 
upon  poor  Charles,  we  shall  marry,  and  you  will  live  with  us,  and  we 
shall  be  as  happy  as  we  can  in  a  world  where  it  appears  there  is  alwaya 
much  to  weep  for." 

"  I've  no  patience  with  you,"  cried  Mrs  Hearnshaw,  as  she  walked 
away.  "  What  does  the  psalmist  say,  'Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure.'  " 

"The  psalmist,  mother,  surely  never  said  that.  It  is  a  common 
proverb,  1  know." 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  the  psalmist,  so  there's  an  end  of  it.  Love 
Charles,  indeed.  This  comes  of  going  this  time  last  year  to  the  theatre, 
and  philandering  about  the  fields.  Oh,  I'm  out  of  all  patience.  'It 
would  vex  a  saint,'  as  the  psalmist  says,  so  it  would." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  had  a  mighty  knack  of  making  some  unknowTi 
psalmist  responsible  for  a  great  many  strange  sayings  and  opinions  ; 
and  when  once  the  began  in  such  a  strain,  it  was  no  easy  ma  ter  to 
rescue  the  poor  psalmist  out  of  her  clutches,  so  Harriet  declined  the 
task,  and  usually  said  no  more  upon  the  sul)ject.  It  was  nearly  eleven 
o'cloc'A,  a  most  unusual  hour  for  them  to  be  up,  but  Harriet  resolved 
that  she  would  sit  up  for  Charles,  and  her  mother  sat  up  with  her, 
although  she  soon  fell  asleep,  after  reading  through  half  a  dozen  pages 
of  a  ne-v  work  she  had  sent  her,  named,  "The  Christian  ;  or,  Evangel- 
ism made  Easy." 

It  was  nearly  half-past  eleven  before  a  welcome  ring  at  the  gate  an* 
nounced  Charles,  and  Harriet,  slipping  on  a  cloak,  hastily  ran  down  the 
garden  avenue  to  let  him  in. 

"  Charles — Charles,"  she  said,  "is  it  you?" 

"  Yes,  dearest,  yes." 

The  gate  was  opened,  and  Charles  tenderly  pressed  his  much-loved 
Harriet  to  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   beggar's  daughter. 

The  old  mendicant  led  Charles  Hargrove,  as  fate  would  have  it,  to 
the  same  locality  which  was  honoured  by  the  Jew,  and  which  was 
his  favoured  place  of  abode  ;  and  right  glad  was  the  young  man  to  find 
any  place  of  shelter  at  all  on  such  a  tempestuous  evening  as  it  had 
turned  out  to  be.  He  could  hardly,  in  fact,  so  blinded  was  he  by  the 
dripping  rain,  be  said  to  know  where  he  was  going,  except  that  it  was 
some  mile  and  a  half  or  so  west  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  narrow  crowded 
street.  The  old  man  took  him  suddenly  by  the  hand,  and  turned 
into  the  passage  of  a  house,  the  door  of  which,  for  general  conve- 
nience of  the  numerous  lodgers,  was  kept  always  open,  aad  saying, — 
"  Pray  take  heed  of  your  steps,  and  don't  leave  me,"  he  led  him 
down  the  pitchy  dark  passage,  until  they  came  to  the  staircase,  of 
which  the  beggar  gave  Charles  due  notice,  and  then  guiding  himself 
as  best  he  could  by  the  ricketty  balustrades,  the  joung  man  ascended 
two  flights,  after  which  his  new  acquaintance  said, — 

"  Stop  a  bit,  now.  1  will  get  a  light  before  you  proceed  further,  and 
then  you  will  see  where  you  are  going,  and  that  yeu  have,  perhaps,  a 
better  chance  of  being  comfortable  than  you  imagined." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Charles  ;  "I  am  giving  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  1 
am  sure." 

"  None  in  the  least — none  in  the  least.  We  very  seldom  see  visiters  ; 
but  when  we  do,  we  don't  mind  what  attention  we  pay  to  them." 
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"  What  does  he  mean  by  we  ?"  thought  Charles.  "  I  understood  him 
that  he  lived  alone.  I  almost  repent  coming  here  upon  the  invitation 
of  a  mere  stranger,  especially  as  it  appears  I  am  to  be  introduced  to 
more  persons  than  I  calculated  upon."  * 

Toe  staircase  was  m  that  state  of  perfect  darkness,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  anything  more  intense,  so  that  Charles  was  fearful 
of  moving  from  where  he  was,  lest  he  should  fall  into  some  danger  ; 
and  he  had  ample  time,  while  the  beggar  was  gone,  to  indulge  in 
some  not  very  pleasant  reflections,  a-i  to  his  own  imprudence,  in  ven- 
turing in  such  a  local  ty  to  a  house,  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
he  knew  anything  of  whatever. 

"I  have  heard,"  he  thought,  "of  such  things  as  strangers,  supposed 
to  be  nearly  friendless,  and  for  whom  not  much  mquiry  would  be 
likely  to  be  made,  being  decoyed  into  houses  such  as  these,  and  mur- 
dered. Shall  I  take  the  opportunity  I  have  now  aad  leave  at  once,  or 
shall  I  see  the  end  of  this  adventure  ?  If  he  who  has  invited  me  be 
leally  innocent  of  any  bad  motive,  it  will  be  treating  him  very  scurvily 
to  run  away  now.    1  know  not  which  course  to  decide  on." 

Whi  e  he  was  thus  debating  with  himself  what  he  should  do,  his 
cogitations  were  cut  short  by  a  light  glaring  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  in 
the  d  rection  from  where  the  brilliant  ray  came,  he  saw  the  old  beggar 
man  standing  half  within  a  doorway  with  a  lighted  candle  in  bis  hand, 
■while,  from  the  room  behind,  came  the  cheerful  red  blaze  of  a  good 
fire. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  walk  in  if  you  please.  "Will  you  honour  my 
humble  dwelling  with  your  company?    We  are  all  alone,  you  see." 

Charles  returned  a  cheerful  answer,  for  it  was  now  too  late  to  think 
of  retreating,  and  stepping  forward,  he,  in  a  moment,  found  himself  in 
the  old  beggar's  apartuient. 

The  room  was  of  considerable  dimensions,  and,  although  there  was 
nothing  of  a  costly  character  about  it,  yet  there  was  everything  which 
could  be  at  all  necessary  for  comfort,  and  in  a  moment  Charles  under- 
stood what  the  beggar  meant,  when  he  spoke  of  his  establishment  in  the 
plurd.  Standing  by  the  fire-side  was  a  young  girl,  over  whose  head 
sixteen  years  could  scarcely  have  flown.  She  was  delicately  beautiful, 
as  if  she  had  been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  hsr  apparel  had 
abuut  it  a  superior  air,  as  if  some  natural  grace  in  its  adjustment  had 
become  habitual,  even  in  that  abode.  Her  hair  hung  in  large  ringlets, 
nearly  lo  her  waist,  and  her  mild  blue  eyes  had  about  them  an  ineffable 
winning  sweetness.  She  curtseyed  to  Charles  when  he  appeared,  and 
then  gently  glided  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment. 

'*  Is  that  your  daughter  ?"  said  Charles. 

Y  Yes,"  was  the  ready  reply ;  and  then  the  beggar  added  In  a 
vrhi'iper, — 

"  ^at  do  you  think  of  her,  candidly,  eh?  What  do  you  think  of 
her?" 

"  Haying  had  so  transient  a  glance  of  her,  and  none  of  her  acquaint- 
ance," *aid  feharles,  "  it  wouM  be  premature  of  me  to  give  an  opinion." 
"  Oh,  pho — pho — I  mean  her  looks." 
"She  seems,  to  my  eyes,  handsome." 
"  And  she  is ;  she  h^is  more  charms — she  is  rich." 
"Rich?" 

"  Yes,  young  man,  rich.  You  are  surprised.  She  is  my  daughter, 
and  yet  well  off.  She  deserves  a  good  husband — one  from  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  life,  because  you  see,  when  1  am  dead,  she  will  have 
none  to  assert  her  right  lo  the  crown." 

"  Her  what  ?" 

"  Her  rigg^t  to  the  crown  of  England,"  thundered  the  beggar,  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  expression  at  the  moment  about  his  eyes,  which, 
to  his  horror,  convinced  Charles  Hargrove  that  he  had  come  home  with 
a  maniac,  and  was  expected  to  sleep  with  him. 

The  youag  girl  then,  when  she  heard  her  father  raising  his  voice, 
came  forward,  and  gently  laying  her  hand  upon  his  own,  she  said, — 

"  Father — father,  recollect."  * 

"  I  recollect  nothing,"  shouted  the  beggar,  growing  more  furious — 
"  nothing,  but  that  I  am  the  conqueror,  and  you  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Who  dare  say  me  nay  ?  Ho !  ho  I  Show  me  the  man — show 
me  the  base  villain  who  will  say  me  nay.  I  will  brain  him—  smash 
him  I" 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the  girl,  turning  to  Charles.  "This  ex- 
citement will  pass  away  so<nj.  I  am  used  to  it.  He  will  not  harm  you. 
Father — father !" 

"  Peace  !  peace !  I  say." 

The  young  girl  flung  her  arms  round  him,  and  in  an  exquisite  voice, 
that  charmed  Charles  exceedingly,  she  commenced  singing  to  the  dli- 
tracted  man, — 

WHERE  HAS  THE  LOVED  ONE  FLED? 
Where  has  the  loved  one  fled, 
Dear  fatlier,  tell  me  where  ; 
Dwells  she  yet  with  the  dead, 
Or  fikims  she  the  upper  air; 


Lives  she  for  aye  in  realms  of  light, 

Hovtring  roiand  her  God ; 
Or  dwi  lis  she  yet  in  the  grey  churchyard, 

'Neath  the  hallowed  verdaut  sod  f 

Where  has  the  loved  one  fled, 

Ah  !  father,  tell  me  where  ; 
She  cannot  be  with  the  loathsome  dead, 

A  form  so  good  and  fair  ? 
Where  the  gentle  west  in  beauty  glows,  i 

Where  a  summer's  day  is  flown, 
There  should  she  be,  that  noble  heart. 

With  sunshine  of  its  own. 

Where  does  the  loved  one  dwell, 

Say» father,  oh,  say  where? 
To  tiiink  she  lay  in  the  dreary  tomb,  > 

Were  a  thought  of  dark  despair.  , 
Oh,  no.    Wheie  all  is  lasting  bliss,  ( 

Where  brightest  seraphs  dwell. 
There  shall  we  find  the  loved  one  yet, 

The  heart  that  loved  us  well.  j 

As  she  sung,  the  old  man  slowly  beqame  more  composed.    At  firsti 
tried  to  interrupt  her  with  a  loud  tone.    Then  his  voice  fblttred  ai 
trembled.    He  shook  as  if  overcome  by  some  violent  emotion,  and  at 
last  sinking  into  a  chair  to  which  she  gently  guided  him,  he  burst  int« 
tears  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.   When  the  strain  was  finished,  and  its 
last  cadences  had  died  away,  he  spoke. 

"  My  Anna,"  he  satd,  "  my  darling;  bless  you — bless  you.  There- 
there,  my  child.  I  am  calm  now — quite  calm.  We  have  a  guest,  love. 
Let  us  be  hospitable.    Prepare  some  supper  for  him." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  young  girl,  and  Charles  Hargrove  saw  her  1 
wipe  a  tear  irom  her  own  eje  as  she  walked  to  the  further  end  of  tl|e| 
apartment.  , 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  beggar  ;  "  we  all  have  moments  j 
of  weakness."  | 

"  I  pray  you  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed,"  said  Charles.  "I  aga  , 
much  beholden  to  you  for  your  hospitality;  but  I  have  very  far  to  gc^' 
and  must  soon  take  my  leave  of  you." 

"Indeed!    How  far?" 

"  Some  half-dozen  miles ;  and  although,  I  h»ye  no  good  news  to  take 
home  to  those  who  are  anxiously  expe<;tiQg  me,  yet  I  know  I  shall  be 
looked  for  with  sonae  impatience." 

"  Well — well ;  you  will  scarcely  lose  time  by  starting  wlien  perchance 
the  rain  has  given  over,  and  you  are  refreshed  for  your  walk.  Now, 
Anna,  my  deiir,  our  guest  is  hurried." 

"  Yes,  father,  all  is  ready." 

The  girl  brought  a  tray  on  which  she  had  laid  an  excellent  cold  if- 
past,  to  w^ich  poor  Charles  was  in  a  very  good  state  to  do  justice  to,  for, 
save  a  glass  of  porter  and  one  biscuit,  he  had  had  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  refreshments  that  day. 

The  supper  passed  over  in  a  very  social  manr.er,  and  then  Charles 
rose  to  go.  He  took  a  kind  and  cordial  leave  of  the  beggar's  daughter, 
and  the  old  man  himself  lit  him  down  the  stairs.  When  they  reached 
the  passage,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Charles's  arm,  saying, — 

"  Young  man,  tell  me  truly,  do  you  think  you  could  love  my  child  ?" 

"  But  that  I  love  another,  I  never  saw  one  more  worthy  of  a  honest 
heart." 

"  Enough— enough.    Good  night — Heaven  speed  you !" 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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LAURA; 

OR,  THE  RIVAL  KNIGHTS. 

At  no  time  was  romantic  adventure  more  rife  than  during  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  ear'.y  and  late.  It  appeared  as  though  all  the  energies 
of  Europe  were  devoted  to  knight  errantry  and  the  love  of  adventure  ; 
for,  in  those  age»,  nothing  was  thought  of  undertaking  the  most  un- 
heal J-of  adventures,  which,  in  these  days,  would  be  looked  upon  as  per- 
fect specimens  of  folly. 

And  it  naay  be  said  that,  of  all  places  where  this  mania  was  more  pre- 
valent thau  at  another,  the  south  of  France  might  be  named  as  being 
that  place. 

Sir  Andrew  de  Provence  was  a  knight  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of 
war,  and  accomplished  afier  the  manner  of  his  times,  and  had  fought 
■valiantly  beneath  the  banner  of  the  crusades ;  he  wore  the  cross  for 
two  years. 

Nothwithstanding  all  that  he  had  done,  the  renown  he  had  achieved, 
yet  he  could  not  gain  the  love  of  the  lady  of  his  heart.  He  hid  sought 
her  far,  far,  from  among  the  halls  of  the  great,  and  had  witnessed  afar 
off  the  smiles  he  had  long  hoped  to  obtain. 

But  Sir  Andrew  de  Provence  did  not  know  that  her  heart  was  well 
bestowed  upon  a  knight  of  some  renown  ;  but  he  was  young  and  poor  ; 
he  possessed  no  fortune,  save  his  sword  that  had  won  him  a  name,  but 
it  had  brought  him  no  post,  nor  any  reward,  save  that  of  honour 
and  renown. 

Laura  de  Beauville  was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration :  her 
beauty  was  praised  far  and  near,  and  her  wit  the  subject  of  many  an 
ode  ;  indeed,  few  could  boast  of  the  personal  charms  oi  Laura. 

She  had  bestowed  her  young  heart  upon  the  valiant  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Montserrat ;  often  had  they  walked  beneath  the  castle  walls,  in  the 
silvery  light  of  the  moon,  promising  each  other  the  happy  days  that 
were  to  come. 

Often  would  they  sigh  to  think  that  the  pride  of  wealth  was  the  only 
bar  to  their  immediate  union,  fcr  Laura's  father,  a  stern  old  knight,  | 
would  have  forbidden  him  the  castle,  nay,  would  have  made  it  danger- 
ous for  him  to  have  stayed  in  the  country  while  his  daughter  re- 
mained single. 

Sir  Andrew  de  Provence,  though  he  worshipped  the  fair  form  of  Laura 
at  a  distance,  yet  he  had  never  as  yet  determined  upon  obtaining  her 
father's  aid  in  his  pursuit,  though  he  was  sure  that  his  wealth  anfl 
rank  would  enable  him  to  claim  the  advantage  of  her  father's  coun- 
tenance. 

At  length  he  sought  the  old  knight,  and  laid  before  him  his  whole 
heart,  and  begged  his  advice  and  assistance. 

"  And  that  you  shall  have,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  old  soldier,  for 
iuch  he  was,  "  for  none  better  than  yourself  would  I  wish  to  see  my 
■on-in  law ;  she  is  yet,  I  believe,  wholly  free,  and  there  c*n  be  no  great 
or  Insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  wishes,  that  I  am 
•ware  of."  • 

"  Your  ipeech  givfis  me  great  hope  and  joy,"  replied  Sir  Andrew. 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  of  this  matter  to  her?"  inquired  the  old 
knight. 

"  No ;  merely  in  such  strains  of  courtesy  as  befit  a  maiden  of 
rank  to  hear." 

"  Then  I  will  make  the  road  to  her  ears  easy  to  be  travelled,  and 
then  you  may  use  what  speed  you  may  in  the  wooing." 

Ai  the  old  kight  said  this,  he  quitted  the  large  hall,  where  they  had 
been  conversing,  and  entered  the  room  where  Laura  occupied  herself 
during  those  hours  which  she  spent  in  amusement,  reading,  or  culti- 
vating her  taste  for  music  and  poetry. 


"  Laura,  my  child,  '  said  the  old  knight,  as  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
her  black  tresses,  "  Laura,  my  child,  are  you  in  a  mood  to  hear  a  few 
words  spoken  in  seriousness?" 

"  Anything  that  my  father  can  say  is  always  welcome  to  Laura." 

"  Then  I  have  come  a  wooing,  my  sweet  Laura ;  what  think 
you  of  that  ?" 

"  That  a  better  ambassador  could  not  be  imagined,  to  give  weight 
aHd  add  influence  to  a  suit,"  adoed  Laura,  playfully. 

"  That  is  well  :  I  am  the  ambassador  of  the  good  knight  Sir  Andrew 
de  Provence,  whom  you  Cannot  but  have  heard  of,  and,  I  dare  say, 
seen." 

Laura  signified  her  assent  coldly. 

"  Well,"  resumed  her  father,  "  ha  is  well  spoken  of,  by  all  who  know 
j  him,  as  a  brave  and  worthy  knight;  and  this  much  J  know  myself,  and, 
in  addition,  he  is  wealthy,  and  of  an  ancient  family,  has  fought  under 
the  glorious  banner  of  the  cross,  and,  as  a  reward  for  all  his  toils  and 
dangers,  he  proposes  himself  as  a  suitor  for  your  hand  and  heart.  1 
would  not  wish  to  have  a  better  son-in-law;  and  now  you  know  my 
wishes,  Laura,  T  hope  you  will  endeavour  to  accommodate  yourself  to 
them;  the  sacrifice,"  he  added,  laughing,  "is  Hot  such  as  to  scare  a 
youn^  maiden." 

For  some  moments  Laura  was  silent :  she  had  not  expected  such  an 
event  as  the  present;  it  was  beyond  her  calculation,  for  she  never 
dreamed  that  Sir  Andrew  would  have  applied  to  her  father,  or  that 
he  would  have  taken  up  his  cause.  She  expected  that  Sir  Andrew  might 
have  spoken  to  her,  and  then  he  would  have  had  her  explicit  denial. 

She  now  thouglit  other  meetings  with  the  young  knight  of  Montserrat, 
and  her  engagement  with  him,  and  she  dar-'d  not  speak  of  it  to  her 
father ;  she  had  no  confidant,  and  no  adviser. 

"  What  says  my  daughter,  Laura?"  inquired  the  old  knight ;  "is  not 
the  young  knight's  proposal  worth  an  answer?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Laura,  hurriedly;  "  well  worthy  of  a  better  one 
than  I  can  give  him." 

"  How  a  better  one  ? — you  cannot  give  a  better  one  to  his  mind  than 
that  you  accept  of  his  honest  and  honourable  proposal." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  da  that ;  it  is  that  which  makes  me 
hesitate." 

"  How  hesitate? — surely  you  have  seen  the  knight,  and  why  cannot 
you  accept  him  ?    You  are  yet  free  from  all  engagements." 

«'  Yes;  but,  father,"  said  Laura,  impressively,  "do  you  desire  your 
daughter  to  be  treated  with  less  respect  than  she  deserves  ?" 

"  No,  no;  no  one  desires  " 

"  Hush !  Sir  Andrew,  then,  I  presume,  does  not  intend  to  give  me 
the  saire  liberty  of  refusal,  or  acf-eptation,  according  to  my  own  incli- 
r.aMon,  I  should  have  had  had  he  made  his  request  in  person.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  think  his  suit  hopeless  unless  it  is  urged  by  your  aid ; 
perhaps  expects  you  to  act  harshly  towards  me,  in  case  1  refuse  his 
offer ;  I  take  it  as  a  great  discourtesy." 

"  You  are  wrong,  entirely  wrong,  Laura,"  said  her  father. 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  so,  father;  but  that  will  only  be  seen  by  the  way 
in  which  my  negative  is  seen,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his  suit." 

The  old  knight  was  much  annoyed  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and 
sought  in  his  own  mind  the  best  way  of  avoiding  a  more  peremptory  re- 
fusal from  his  daughter, whom  beloved  very  dearly.  He  determined  at 
length  that  he  would  press  the  matter  no  further  then,  but  merely  ex- 
pressed a  hope  she  would  not  make  up  her  mind  to  thwart  his  wishes, 
which  were  with  Sir  Andrew. 

That  evening  the  lovers  again  met  beneath  the  castle  walls,  and  Laura 
told  the  sad  tale  of  Sir  Andrew's  application  to  her  father.  Sir  Gilbert 
de  Montserrat  grieved  sorely,  for  he  saw,  as  he  believed,  a  long  course 
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of  evils  that  would  probably  arise,  and  which  did  arise,  in  most  cases, 
from  the  disobedience  of  daughters  in  their  love  affairs. 
'      He  thought  his  beautiful  Laura  would  be  torn  from  him  at  last,  and 
that  true  hearts,  that  had  been  united  for  several  years,  and  had  loved 
■with  such  devoted  fondness,  would  be  cruelly  separated  from  each  other. 

"  Laura,"  he  cried,  "  and  shall  the  angry  voice  of  a  father  separate 
su(fiilove  as  thine  and  mine  ?  Say,  shall  we  not  rather  hasten  and  quit 
a  country  in  which  we  cannot  longer  live  with  any  hope  of  happiness?" 

But  Laura  was  silent.  She  thought  of  her  father;  the  home  of  her 
childhood ;  of  all,  indeed,  that  could  be  held  dear  by  the  young  and 
beautiful. 

"  Laura — Laura!"  said  the  knight,  pressing  her  to  his  breast;  "  will 
you  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  commands  of  your 
father,  in  preference  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  heart,  and  the  voice  of 
one  who  loves  you  more  than  his  own  life  ?" 

Laura  was  still  silent ;  and,  as  a  last  effort,  the  knight  said,  in  fervent 
accents, — 

"  Let  us  bind  those  chains  around  us  that  can  never  be  severed  by 
fate.  Let  us  fly  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Italy,  and  there  we  can  live  in 
each  other's  society,  and  defy  all  the  terrors  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  our  share." 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Laura,  as  the  knight  pressed  his  suit,  and 
then  she  whispered  gently  to  him ;  but  so  soft  was  the  tone  of 
voice,  that  none  save  the  knight  himself  could  hear;  but  his  countenance 
brightened,  and  he  quitted  the  spot  in  company  with  the  lovely  Laura. 

They  did  not  travel  far  ere  they  encountered  a  priest,  who  soon  forged 
the  fetters  love  imposes  upon  his  votaries.  Knowinf?  that  France  was 
no  safe  resting  ground  for  his  foot,  he  travelled  until  he  came  to  Mar- 
seilles, which  was  then,  as  now,  a  place  of  some  importance.  Shipping 
themselves  off  for  the  shores  of  Italy,  they  were  soon  wafted  over  by 
the  gentle  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  good  old  knight  of  BeauvUle  was  terribly  affected  when  he  found 
his  daughter  was  gone,  and  had  entirely  quitted  France.  At  first  he 
wept  to  think  of  her  ingratitude ;  then  he  cursed  his  own  precipitancy ; 
but  he  began  thea  to  feel  angry  with  Sir  Andrew  de  Provence  ;  but  that 
knight  defended  himself  so  well,  that  he  offered,  if  the  knight  who  had 
thus  deprived  him  of  his  bride,  and  the  old  knight  of  his  daughter, 
■would  come  back,  to  challenge  him  to  single  combat,  with  freedom  to 
come,  and,  in  case  he  was  victor,  he  was  free  to  go. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  by  whom  Laura  had  been  taken  away,  and 
the  challenge  was  conveyed  to  him  in  Italy. 

There  was  no  thought  of  declining  it ;  it  would  have  been  dishonour- 
able, and  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montserrat  was  not  a  knight  that  would  refuse 
to  accept  a  challenge. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  the  spot.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beauville's  castle,  and  many  guests  had  been  invited  to  attend  the 
tournament  which  was  expected  would  end  probably  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  two  knights. 

There  was  much  preparation  made  for  the  occasion.  Sir  Andrew  de 
Provence  was  known  as  a  good  and  tried  knight,  and  fame  spoke  well 
of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montserrat. 

Laura,  too,  was  determined  to  be  present,  and  witness  the  victory  or 
death  of  her  husband  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  she  would  at  once  retire  to  a 
monastery  for  life.  Much  had  Sir  Gilbert  remonstrated  against  her  ex- 
posing herself  on  such  a  day;  but  she  was  determined,  and  said  her 
presence  would,  at  least,  be  a  check  upon  any  unseemly  act  of  his 
adversary. 

The  day  came  ;  the  challenger  entered  the  lists,  and  waited  nearly  an 
liour  ere  the  challenged  appeared ;  and  then  a  small  cavalcade  approached 
the  lists.    It  was  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montserrat,  his  lady,  and  a  few  friends. 

They  entered  the  lists  and  took  possession  of  a  tent  erected  on  pur- 
pose. The  old  knight  did  not  expect  to  see  his  daughter  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, and  would  have  flown  to  her,  but  pride  prevented  him,  and 
restrained  that  outburst  of  feeling  that  nature  dictated. 

Then,  indeed,  his  heart  smote  him  for  the  scene  that  was  about  to 
take  place — the  death  struggle  between  two  brave  knights.  If  one 
should  fall,  he  would  have  gained  no  point,  and  if  the  other — his 
daughter's  husband — she  would  witness  a  sight  he  knew  would  affect 
her  happiness  for  ever  afterwards. 

However,  there  was  no  help  now,  and  the  combat  must  proceed, 
though  he  had  no  heart  in  the  proceedings,  save  the  most  painlul  in- 
terest that  he  was  compelled  to  take  from  the  force  of  circumstances. 
«  Laura  was  instantly  recognised,  and  Sir  Andrew  de  Provence  was 
somewhat  disturbed  when  he  saw  her  pale  features,  as  she  ascended  the 
place  appointed  for  her,  and  would  have  made  towards  her,  but  was 
restrained  by  the  heralds,  who  desired  he  would  maintain  his  place. 

A  fresh  steed  was  brought  for  the  use  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montserrat, 
who,  after  a  slight  repast,  rose  and  accoutred  himself  for  the  coming 
trial.  His  lady  herself  saw  that  all  was  carefully  adjusted,  that  no  stray 
buckle  remained  unbuckled,  nor  fastening  of  any  kind  loose. 

fhen  mounting  his  steed,  be  took  his  place  as  the  heralds  approached. 


Then,  with  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  he  stated  his  name  and  the  reason  of 
his  coming.  This  was  answered,  and  then  both  knights  were  led  to 
their  respective  ends  of  the  lists,  and  the  heralds  gave  way,  and  trumpets 
were  blown. 

The  horses  were  spurred  on  to  each  other.  The  two  knights  advanced 
with  such  rapidity  and  such  precision  of  aim,  that  their  lances  met  on 
each  other's  shield,  splintering  them  to  a  thousand  pieces. 

Fresh  lances  were  again  procured  and  handed  to  the  combatants,  and 
a  fresh  charge  was  sounded.  This  time  Sir  Andrew's  lance  gave  way, 
while  he  was  wounded  by  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montserrat. 

The  contest  was  again  renewed  by  Sir  Andrew  drawing  his  sword. 
Disdaining  to  take  advantage.  Sir  Gilbert  threw  his  lance  down,  and 
drew  his  sword  also,  and  a  terrific  fight  commenced,  in  which  mutual 
wounds  took  place,  until  Sir  Andrew  de  Provence  suddenly  rolled  from 
his  horse,  and,  on  the  heralds  going  to  pick  him  up,  he  was  found  to  be 
quite  dead.  His  head  had  been  cut  through  by  the  swoxd  of  Sir  Gilbert 
de  Montserrat,  who  was  declared  the  victor. 

Laura  to  this  moment  had  behaved  with  firmness,  but,  now  danger 
was  over  and  her  husband  safe,  she  fainted  away.  Her  father  saw  her  con- 
dition, when  he  immediately  sprung  forward,  and  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  and  from  that  moment  they  were  all  friends,  and  lived  happily. 

The  Castle  of  Beauville  descended  to  the  heirs  of  Montserrat. 


ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONB. 
{^Continued  from  our  /««*'.) 

CHAPTER  CXCIX. 

THE  NEWS  OF  THE  MrRDER.  HORACE'S  STMPATHIES. — THE 

MAGISTRATE'S  ADVICE.  THE  GRIEF  OP  ALICE. 

Still  more  bewildered  by  what  he  had  seen  and  read,  the  magis- 
trate returned  to  his  own  house,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  it  was 
necessary  should  be  done  in  the  affair,  which  had  assumed  now  a  more 
tangled  aspect  than  ever.  The  moment  he  arrived,  he  was  told  by  his 
servant  that  a  person  was  waiting  to  see  him  on  business  of  importance, 
who  had  betrayed  great  impatience  for  his  return.  He,  therefore, 
immediately  walked  into  the  visiter's  waiting-room,  where  he  found  a 
man  anxiously  expecting  him,  and  who,  from  his  appearance,  must 
have  travelled  a  considerable  distance,  and  very  fast.  The  moment  he 
saw  the  magistrate,  he  said, — 

"  Sir,  I  have  been  sent  from  Dover  by  Sir  Henry  Jugs  to  you,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Bow-street." 

"  What  about?" 

"Why,  there  has  been  a  murder  there — a  gentleman,  who  is  believed 
to  be  Sir  Charles  Home." 

The  magistrate  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  then  added, — 

"  Proceed — proceed  i  What  has  happened  ?  Is  Sir  Charles  Home 
dead  ?" 

"He  is." 

"  And  murdered  by  another  man  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  who  is  likewise  dead." 

"  Good  God !   Tell  me  how  this  catastrophe  occurred." 

The  messenger  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Dover  magistrate,  theji  de- 
tailed how  some  parties  had  just  arrived  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  in  time 
to  see  the  death-struggle  between  two  men,  who  were  both  precipitated 
over  the  verge  into  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  finding  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
identification  of  one  by  documents  found  on  his  persoH,  as  Sir  Charles 
Home. 

"And  the  other?"  inquired  the  magistrate.  "Have  you  seen  the 
bodies  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  Was  the  other,  then,  a  dark,  tall  man,  with  grey  hair?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  'twas  as  you  describe;  but  who  he  is,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  It  may  come  out  at  the  inquest,  though,  .which  •will  be  held 
to-moirow." 

"  Go  back,  then,  and  say  that  I  shall  attend  the  inquest,  as  I  can 
give  some  testimony  on  the  occasion,  and  can  likewise  bring  with  me 
important  witnesses  from  London." 

The  messenger  looked  very  much  astonished  to  find  the  London 
magistrate  know  anything  about  the  affair ;  but  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  make  any  remarks,  and  he  departed,  after  some  hours'  refresh- 
ment, again  for  Dover,  where  a  great  commotion  still  reigned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  murder  and  suicide,  for,  although,  of  course, 
George  Home  was  found  to  be  shot,  the  parties  who  had  hastened  the 
catastrophe  on  the  cliff,  by  their  aK?earance,  could  not  say  by  whom  the 
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pistol  had  been  fired,  so  suddenly  had  both  the  men,  of  whom  they 
caught  so  transient  a  glimpse,  gone  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  into  the 
sea  beneath. 

The  moment  the  magistrate  had  dismissed  the  messenger  from 
Dover,  he  rode  olf  to  the  house  of  the  minister,  Horace  Singleton's 
uncle,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and  to  solicit  his  advice 
■what  to  do.  The  minister  was  fortunately  within.  In  fact,  he  and 
Horace  were  seated  together,  talking  over  the  mysterious  conduct  of  Sir 
Charles  Home,  and  endeavouring  to  find  some  clue  t»  the  cause  of  his 
unhappy  state  of  mind.  They  were  much  inclined  to  come  to  the  opi- 
nion that  some  derangensent  of  iatellect  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  Sir 
Charles's  embarrassments,  and  they  had  just  expressed  to  each  other  a 
hope  that  change  of  scene,  and  the  excitement  of  a  pleasurable  nature, 
which  he,  Sir  Charles,  would  derive  from  travelling,  would  materially 
recover  him,  when  the  name  of  the  magistrate  was  announced. 

The  minister  glanced  at  Horace  significantly,  as  he  said  in  a  low 
veice, — 

ru  be  bound  to  say,  Horace,  that  something  has  happened.  We 
shall  have  now  more  data  to  go  upon." 

"  My  heart  misgives  me,"  replied  Horace,  "  that  some  calamity  has 
occurred.    Where  is  Alice  ?" 

"  She  is  above  stairs,  and  we  can  use  our  own  discretion,  my  boy,  as 
to  what  communication  we  make  to  her." 

"  Show  the  gentleman  into  this  room,  Thomas,"  said  the  minister  to 
the  servant.  "  Now,  Horace,  we  shall  see  what  new  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  this  mysterious  affair." 

The  expression  of  the  magistrate's  countenance,  which  was  grave  and 
perplexed,  at  once  proclaimed  that  tlie  news  he  brought  was  anything 
but  satisfactory,  and  after  the  usual  compliments,  the  minister  said, — 

"  You  come,  sir,  to  tell  us  something  about  Sir  Charles  Home,  and 
that  something  is  unpleasant  ?" 

"  It  is,  my  lord.  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  that  a  frightful  catastrophe 
has  occurred  at  Dover." 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Horace  ;  "  is  Sir  Charles  " 

"  Sir  Charles  Home  is  dead  !" 

"  Dead — dead  ?" 

"  Yes,  gentlemen.  It  appears  that  he  and  his  mysterious  accuser, 
who  turns  out,  from  documents  which  have  come  into  my  possession, 
to  be  named  George  Home,  and  to  be  the  cousin  of  Sir  Charles,  met  on 
the  cliffs  at  Dover.  The  end  of  that  meeting  was,  the  death  of  both, 
and  the  bodies,  which  were  taken,  mangled  from  the  beach  on  to  which 
they  had  fallen,  now  at  Dover,  await  a  coroner's  inquisition." 

The  minister  looked  very  serious,  and  Horace,  clasping  his  hands, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Gracious  Heavens  ! — what  a  shock  will  this  be  for  poor  Alice." 

"  We  must  be  very  careful,  Horace,  how  it  reaches  her  ears.  The 
shock  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  manner  of  telling  her  of  the 
circumstances." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  passed  the  lips  of  the  nainister,  when  the 
door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Alice  herself  appeared.  So  sudden 
and  unexpected  was  her  entrance,  that  neither  Horace  nor  his  more 
practised  uncle,  had  time  to  assume  a  composure  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  blind  Alice  to  the  suspicion  that  something  of  a  disastrous 
nature  had  occurred.  What  it  was  she  was  far  from  suspecting,  for 
never  having  believed  in  the  imputed  guilt  of  her  father,  she  never 
could  suppose  that  any  such  end  as  that  which  had  occurred,  could  be 
his.  Still  her  heart  beat  more  quickly  than  its  wont,  and  the  colour 
forsook  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  from  the  countenance  of  Horace  to 
that  of  his  uncle,  and  saw  on  each,  traces  of  emotion  and  grief,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

'*  What  is  this  ?"  she  gasped.  "  What  has  happened?  Why  do  you 
not  speak  to  me  ?" 

"My  Alice,"  said  Horace,  "be  calm;  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven,  and  must  bow  to  its  behests." 

He  approached  her  as  he  spoke,  and  look  her  hand  in  his,  gently,  to 
lead  her  to  a  seat.  She  gazed  in  his  face  with  eyes  to  which  the  ready 
tear  was  starting.  She  could  not  command  voice  to  speak  for  a  few 
moments  ;  but  when  she  did,  it  was  to  say, — 

"Horace — Horace — suspense  is  the  worst  of  evils!  Tell  me  at  | 
once  what  I  have  to  bear.    Do  not  torture  wie — oh,  do  not  torture  me." 

"  Alice — can  you  find  moral  courage  sufficient  to  bear  against  in 
news  V 

"  Heaven  has  given  un  tears,"  said  Alice,  "  and  we  must  shed  them. 
We  cannot  control  all  feelings," 

"True  ;  but  by  preparing  tlie  mind  for  a  shock,  we  can  decrease  its 
effects.    Alice,  what  you  have  to  heat  concerns  your  father." 

Alice  turned  her  eyes  imploringly  upon  Horace's  face,  and  although 
he  did  not  speak,  that  beseeching  look  said,  in  more  eloquent  language 
than  the  sentiment  could  have  been  expressed  in  words,  "Goon — go 
on  ;  let  me  know  the  worst,  and  then  I  can  hope  to  strive  against  it." 

With  a  faltering  voice,  Horace  continued, 


"  An  accident,  my  Alice,  has  happened  to  your  father." 

Alice  clasped  her  hands  for  a  moment,  then  she  drooped  her  head 
upon  them,  and,  with  a  burst  of  anguish,  she  cried, 

"  Now  I  do  know  the  worst.    He  is  dead  ! — he  is  dead !" 

Horace's  silence  was  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  fact,  and  for  some 
moments  no  sound  disturbed  the  silence  of  that  apartment  but  the  deep 
sobs  which  Alice  shed  for  him,  who,  whatever  were  his  faults,  his  vices, 
or  his  crimes,  was  at  least  to  her  always  the  kindest  and  best  of  fathers. 
The  minister  stopped  Horace  as  the  latter  was  about  to  say  something 
to  Alice,  and  whispered  to  him, — 

"  Let  her  be  for  awhile.  She  is  weeping,  and  tears  will  relieve  her. 
Say  nothing,  Horace,  but  let  this  first  gush  of  feeling  have  its  way. 
You  may  stem  the  torrent  of  such  tears  as  Alice  is  now  shedding  suffi- 
ciently to  make  them  extend  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  but  depend 
upon  it,  ray  boy,  the  full  heart  must  have  its  way  sooner  or  later ;  let 
her  be,  Horace  ;  let  her  be  till  she  speaks  of  her  own  accord.  She  will 
ask  some  question  soon." 

The  old  minister  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  human  nature,  and  the  re- 
sult showed  that  he  was  right  regarding  Alice,  for  after  about  five 
minutes,  she  looked  up  with  tearful  eyes,  and,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 
said, — 

"  Horace — Horace,  answer  me  truly  that  which  I  shall  ask  of  you, 
as  you  have  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter." 
"  I  will — I  will,"  he  replied. 
"  Then — then — did  my  poor  father  " 

Tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  she  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  the  minister  said,  kindly, 

"  You  shall  know  every  particular,  Alice,  so  that  your  mind  shall  not 
be  left  to  the  terror  of  conjecture  on  any  one  point.  No  one  can  blame 
your  grief,  which  is  just  and  natural,  only  you  will,  I  am  sure,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  all  of  us  mortal,  and  the  slaves  of 
all  sorts  of  accidents,  come  to  a  rational  conclusion  at  last,  that  even  for 
the  death  of  those  most  dear  to  us,  we  should  not  Indulge  in  excessive 
grief,  for  if  we  were  to  do  so,  all  the  world  would  be  in  tears,  inasmuch, 
as  we  have  all  some  beloved  object  to  mourn  the  loss  of.  Moreover, 
my  dear  girl,  we  should  look  with  a  calmer  eye  upon  those  deaths  which 
occur  more  in  the  natural  order  of  events  than  probably  we  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  on  those  which  occur  out  of  that  general  order.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  parent  to  die  before  the  child,  is  in  the  natural  order  of 
events,  you  see ;  and  although,  of  course,  a  matter  of  deep  grief,  yet  it 
should  be  looked  on  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  order  of  creation,  and 
as  a  fiat  of  Providence,  for  which  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared.'' 

These  words  were  spoken  with  such  a  calm  sort  of  gentle  deliberation, 
that  they  could  not  fail  of  having  some  effect  upon  Alice.  It  was  like 
completely  subduing  the  imagination  by  the  weapons  of  reason,  and  she 
was  able  to  speak  in  a  firmer  tone  when  she  next  opened  her  lips,  and 
said,— 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  You  have  taught  me  a  kind  and  a  good  lesson  ; 
yet  I  would  still  ask  my  question  ;  it  is  one  on  which  much  of  my  hap- 
piness will  depend  throughout  my  life." 

"Ask  it  freely,  Alice,"  said  the  minister;  "I  will  pledge  myself  you 
shall  have  a  correct  answer." 

"  Then,  ^.id  my  father  die  by  his  own  hand?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Thank  God !" 

"There,  now,  you  see,  Alice,"  added  the  minister,  " you  feel  tha'i 
even  the  greatest  apparent  misfortunes  might  still  be  greater." 

"I  do — I  do;  I  will  strive  now  against  my  affliction,  seeking  Trom 
Heaven  strength  to  bear  up  against  this  the  first  great  calamity  that  has 
befallen  me.  The  death  of  any  one  I  loved  is  new  to  me.  Let  me 
go  now  to  my  own  chamber;  I  shall  be  here  soon.  Thank  Heaven,  my 
worst  fears  are  not  realized — my  poor  father  is  not  a  suicide  !" 

'  I  can,  madam,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  give  you  my  woxd  that  he 
is  not." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  Horace,  I  can  leave  here,  yoii  can  tell  me  all. 
Now,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  more.  Come  to  me  soon,  Horace,  asd  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  hear  from  your  lips  the  whole  particulars  of  this 
sad  matter." 

Poor  Alice  was  deeply  afflicted,  and  had  she  not  now  left  the  room 
at  once,  she  could  not  have  commanded  composure  sufficient  to  prevent 
another  burst  of  grief;  for,  crowding  to  her  mind,  came  all  the  kind- 
ness— all  the  fond  affection  which  her  father  had  ever  shown  towards 
her — an  affection  which  had  been  unvarying  under  all  circumstances, 
for  let  Sir  Charles  Home  be  in  what  state  of  mind  he  might,  he  had 
always  a  kind  word  and  a  ready  smile  for  his  much  loved  and  beautiful 
child,  whom  alone  he  cherished  any  affection  for. 

The  magistrate  remained  some  time  longer  with  Horace  and  the 
minister,  during  which  it  was  agreed  that  both  Horace  and  the  former 
should  go  to  Dover  early  oh  the  following  morning  to  take  measures  for 
the  interment  of  the  unhappy  Sir  Charles. 
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"  This  wretched  affaii-,"  remarked  the  minister,  "  will  now  soon  he 
forgotten ;  for  whatever  grounds  George  Home  might  have  for  his  accu- 
sations against  Sir  Charles  go  to  the  grave  with  him.  Accuser  and 
accused  are  now  no  more,  and  the  whole  affair  may  well  be  allowed, 
for  the  sake  of  poor  Alice,  to  sleep  in  oblivion." 

CAainly,"  said  Horace,  "  I  only  hope  that  no  imprudent  attempt 
may  oe  made  at  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  to  cater  to  the  morbid  appe- 
tite of  the  public  by  making  a  protracted  investigation." 

"  I  will  put  that  all  right  with  the  coroner,"  said  the  minister.  "  The 
cause  of  death  need  only  be  inquired  into,  and  thence  an  end  of  the 
inquiry.  It  will  be  quite  clear  and  evident  that  no  one  else  is  impli- 
cated in  the  deaths  than  the  two  unhappy  cousins  who  are  now  no 
more,  so  that  the  less  that  is  said  of  the  whole  affair  the  better.  We 
are  muoh  indebted  to  you,  sir" — to  the  magistrate — "  for  your  kind 
and  considerate  mode  of  arranging  this  matter." 

The  magistrate  bowed,  and,  after  making  arrangements  with  Horace 
to  start  for  Dover  at  aa  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  left  the  minister's 
house,  when  Horace  immediately  repaired  to  Alice  to  soothe  her  as  much 
as  possible  in  her  deep  affliction. 

CHAPTER  CO. 

C0K80LAT10N. — THE  INftUEST  AT    DOVER,    AND    THE   VERDICT. — THE 
TROUBLESOME  SHOEMAKER. 

That  same  evening,  by  the  urgent  advice  of  his  uncle,  Horace  Sin- 
gleton fully  explained  to  Alice  all  that  was  known  of  the  manner  of 
her  father's  death,  so  that  the  public  papers  could  not  by  any  particulars 
they  might  contain  on  the  subject,  give  any  additional  shock  to  her 
mind.  The  question  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Sir  Charles,  was 
one  on  which  Horace  began  to  entertain  very  considerable  doubts  ;  but, 
of  course,  he  never  intimated  those  doubts  to  Alice,  who  adopted  the 
idea  that  George  Home  must  have  been  decidedly  insane,  and  had  pur- 
sued her  father  until  death  ensued,  in  consequence  of  some  fancied 
wrongs  received  at  his  hands. 

As  for  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  in  which  her  father  had  been  before 
lie  left  town,  and  which,  to  an  indiflerent  observer,  would  probably  have 
teen  strong  confirmatory  evidence  of  his  guilt,  Alice  pleased  herself  by 
considering  it  as  accidental,  and  a  mere  coincidence  from  which  no  dis- 
paraging assumption  as  regarded  Sir  Charles  ought  fairly  to  be  drawn. 

We  need  not  say  that  no  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  was 
likely  to  attempt  a  disturbance  of  such  opinions,  and  consequently  she 
retained  them  with  a  pertinacity  which  in  time  made  them  appear  to 
her  mind  quite  as  established  truths,  which  would  not  for  a  moment 
admit  of  any  sort  of  contradiction. 

When  Horace  informed  her  of  his  intention  to  depart  for  Dover,  she 
at  first  asked  to  accompany  him,  saying, — 

"  Let  me,  at  least,  have  the  melancholy  consolation  of  taking  one 
look  at  my  poor  father,  though  it  be  even  in  death  that  I  behold  him ;" 
hut  Horace,  as  well  as  his  uncle,  combatted  the  idea  so  strenuously, 
that  Alice  gave  it  up,  and  allowed  Horace  to  depart  without  her,  charg- 
ing him  only  to  bring  her  all  the  particulars  of  what  should  transpire, 
and  reserving  to  herself  the  right,  if  she  chose,  of  following  her  father's 
body  to  the  grave,  for  she  seemed  to  consider  as  a  thing  of  course  that 
his  remains  would  be  brought  to  London,  a  supposition  which  Horace 
did  not  attempt  to  contradict,  although  he  and  his  uncle  were  quite 
agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  Sir  Charles  buried  at  Dover  instead 
of  creating  a  sensation  in  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  a  painful  scene 
for  Alice,  by  bringing  the  corpse  to  Louden. 

With  many  forced  and  tender  adieus,  then,  Horace  Singleton  parted 
from  his  wife  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  Eiet  the  magistrate, 
hy  appointment,  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  where  he  breakfasted,  after 
■which  they  started  in  a  post-chaise  for  Dover. 

The  special  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  London  by  the  autho- 
Tities  at  Dover,  having,  upon  his  return,  reported  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Bow-htreet  would  attend  the  inquest,  that  proceeding  was  put 
off  until  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Horace  and  the  magistrate 
cemmenced  their  journey,  so  that  they  were  in  Dover  two  hours  l)efore 
the  inquiry  began,  and  had  ample  time  to  hand  to  the  coroner  the  letter 
from  the  minister,  which  merely  stated  that,  in  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  the  surviving  members  of  Sir  Charles  Home's  family,  it  was  hoped  that 
natters  which  might  possibly  arise  during  the  inquest,  but  which  could 
not  facilitate  the  inquiry  into  the  direct  cause  of  death,  would  not  be 
pursued  further  than  absolutely  necessary,  since,  whichever  of  the  de- 
ceased persons  was  the  aggressor  on  tlie  cliffs  of  Dover,  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  much  importance,  as  both  were  now  dead,  and  called  upon 
])efore  a  higher  and  unerring  tribunal  to  answer  for  their  actions. 

The  coroner,  who  was  a  sensible  and  feeling  man,  saw  this  in  its 
proper  light,  and  he  assured  Horace  and  the  magistrate  that  the  inquiry 
should  not  be  needlessly  extended  merely  to  gratify  public  curiosity, 
when  no  public  good  could  possibly  result  from  it. 


It  was  neveu  o'clock:  before  the  inquest  actually  commenced,  and 
Horace  Singleton  was  much  vexed  to  find  what  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  how  the  proceedings  would 
terminate.  With  difficulty  he  and  the  magistrate  made  their  way  into  a 
large  room  at  the  inn  where  the  inquiry  was  to  be  held,  and  so  dense 
was  the  pressure  at  the  doors  that  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  a  dozen 
constables  to  preserve  anything  like  order  or  common  decorum. 

After  the  jury  were  sworn,  their  first  act  was  to  proceed  to  the 
adjoining  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  bodies.  Horace 
was  not  fond  of  such  sights,  and  he  would  fain  have  been  excused 
from  going;  but,  being  conscious  that  his  evidence  of  the  identification 
of  Sir  Charles  Home  and  his  cousin  would  be  required,  he  went  at 
once,  and  shuddered  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  mangled  faces  of  those 
two  men,  who  might  both  be  truly  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  their 
crimes. 

They  now  lay  side  by  side.  Little  did  they  imagine  during  life  that 
'hey  would  ever  have  the  same  couch,  and  yet  there  they  were  lying, 
side  by  side,  as  calmly  as  if  some  great  bond  of  friendly  union  had 
bound  them  together,  and  would  not,  even  in  death,  part  them. 

Sir  Charles  Home's  face  was  ghastly  pale,  while  a  livid  blue  colour 
lingered  about  the  lip.  There  was  a  severe  contusion  on  his  forehead, 
which,  most  probably,  he  had  received  after  death,  from  being  washed 
to  and  fro  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Of  cour>e,  George  Home  presented  the  most  terrible  spectacle,  for 
his  face  was  mangled  by  the  shot  wounds  he  had  received.  One  of  the 
pistol  balls  had  struck  his  forehead  obliquely,  and  carried  off  a  portion  of 
bone,  while  the  other  had  gone  through  the  cheek,  just  under  the  eye  ; 
altogether,  the  face  had  a  shocking  mangled  appearance,  and  it  was 
only  from  the  hair,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  that 
Horace  could  take  upon  himself  to  swear  the  body  was  that  of  the  mys- 
terious man  who  turned  out  to  be  George  Home. 

The  painful  inspection  over,  the  inquest  commenced  first  by  the 
evidence  of  the  post-boy  who  drove  Sir  Charles  to  towR.  Then  the  people 
of  the  inn  deposed  to  his  arrival ;  and,  subsequently,  the  arrival  of  the 
other  man,  whose  body  they,  one  and  all,  identified. 

Then  came  the  parties  who  had  been  out  for  an  early  walk  on  the 
cliffs,  and  had  just  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  death  of  the  two 
men.  None  of  those  persons  could  identify  the  bodies  at  all  as  being 
those  ©f  the  two  men  they  saw  in  life  upon  the  cliffs ;  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  on  that  head,  so  Horace  Singleton  was  next  called,  his 
name  being  handed  to  the  coroner  as  that  of  a  witness  who  could 
identify  both  the  bodies. 

After  being  sworn,  he  said,  at  once, — 

"  The  dead  body  with  the  face  uninjured  is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Home. 
The  other  is,  I  believe,  a  cousin  of  his,  named  George  Home.  Further 
of  this  affair  I  know  not,  than  that  some  differences  were  between 
them,  which,  no  doubt,  has  led  to  a  personal  conflict,  and  this  melan- 
choly result ;  George  Home,  in  my  opinion,  being  the  aggressor,  as 
regards  personal  violence." 

"Then  you  think,"  said  the  coroner,  "  that  Sir  Charles  shot  George 
Home  in  self  defence  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  They  must  then  have  had,  I  suppose,  some  sort  of  struggle,  and 
gone  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  together." 

Most  probably.    That  is  my  impression." 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,"  added  the  coroner  to  the  jury,  "  we  can  ^o 
very  little  more  in  this  business." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  one  of  the  jury,  rising ;  "  as  one  of  the 
British  public,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  I  wish  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  witness.  N«w,  sir,  who  are  you  when  you  are  at  home?" 

Horace  looked  surprised,  and  contempt  of  the  question,  as  well  as  of 
the  questioner,  was  depicted  in  his  countenance. 

"Come — come,"  said  the  juryman,  "this  won't  do  here.  You  are 
an  aristocrat,  and  one  of  those  who  helps  to  grind  the  people,  I  dare  say." 

"I  cannot  permit  this,"  said  the  coroner.  "  Any  reasonable  question 
may  be  put  by  any  juryma»  to  a  witness  ;  but  I  will  have  no  such 
vulgar  absurdities  as  this." 

A  murmui  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  room,  and  one  man  near 
the  door  said, — 

"How  can  you  expect  anything  but  a  grunt  from  a  hog? — that's 
Hickle,  the  cobbler.    Forgive  him,  he  don't  know  better,  stupid  devil." 

The  juryman  who  was  thus  accurately  desbribed,  got  quite  furious; 
but  as,  upon  appealing  to  the  remainder  of  the  jury,  he  found  himself 
in  a  minority  of  one,  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down,  muttering  a  great 
deal  about  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  some  approaching  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  which,  according  to  demagogues,  has  been 
close  at  hand  for  these  last  five-  hundred  years,  and  somehow  or 
another  never  comes. 

The  coroner  then,  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  charged  the  jury,  who 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Found  dead,"  thus  leaving  the  matter  open,  al- 
though the  radical  cobbler  wished  for  an  adjournment,  and  when  ho 
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failed  in  that,  he  wanted  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  anybody,  he 
did  not  exactly  care  who. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Horace's  mind  when  the  inquest  was  over,  and 
that  night  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  a  long  and  affectionate  letter 
to  Alice,  and  another  to  his  uncle,  in  both  of  which  he  detailed  what 
had  occuried,  saying  that  he  should  return  as  soon  as  the  last 
otfices  could  be  paid  to  both  the  bodies,  which  would  be  on  the  morrow, 
and  urging  Alice  to  wait  in  Loudon  with  patient  resignation. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  IN  FRANCE. 

As  early  in  the  morning  as  people  can  possibly  dress  tUemselvej 
in  proper  attire,  they  set  out  on  a  round  of  visits  to  relations  and 
friends,  to  wish  them  a  happy  new  year,  and  to  present  them  with 
bonbons.  The  relations  are  first  visited,  beginning  with  those  nearest 
in  affinity;  then  those  that  are  further  removed ;  and  lastly,  come  the 
friends  and  acqua  ntances.  It  is  a  contest  of  politeness  on  this  occasion 
who  shall  start  first,  and  anticipate  the  call  of  a  relation  or  friend. 

The  shops  of  the  confectioners  are  dressed  up  on  the  day  before  with 
looking-glasses,  intermixed  wich  festoons  o'.  silk  or  muslin,  and  bunches 
of  ribbons  or  flowers.  The  counters  are  covered  with  clean  table  cloths 
and  set  out  with  cakes,  sweetmeats,  dried  fruits,  and  bonbons,  con- 
structed into  pyramids,  castles,  columns,  or  any  form  which  the  taste 
of  the  decorator  may  suggest ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  shops  are  il- 
luminated for  the  reception  of  company,  who  come  to  buy  bonbons  for 
the  next  day. 

Endless  are  the  devices  for  things  in  which  they  are  to  be  enclosed  ; 
there  are  little  boxes  or  baskets  made  of  satin,  ornamented  with  gold, 
silver,  or  fo  1;  balloons,  books,  fruit — such  as  apples,  pears,  oranges; 
or  vegetables — such  as  a  cauliflower,  a  root  of  celery,  onion  ;  anything, 
in  short,  which  can  be  made  of  confectionary,  with  a  hollow  iu  it  to 
hold  ihe  bonbons. 

The  most  prevailing  device  is  called  a  coronet,  which  is  a  small  cone, 
ornarKcated  in  ditferent  ways,  with  a  bag  to  draw  over  and  close  the 
large  end. 

In  these  contrivances,  the  prices  of  which  vary  from  one  louis  to 
fifty,  the  bonbons  are  presented  by  those  who  choose  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  them;  by  those  who  do  not,  they  are  only  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  paper.  But  it  is  indispensable,  that  bonbons  in  some  way  or  other 
be  presented. 

In  these  visits  to  friends,  and  in  gossiping  at  the  confectioners'  shop?, 
•which  are  the  great  lounge  for  the  occasion,  the  morning  of  New  Year's 
Day  is  passed.  A  dinne  r  is  given  by  some  member  of  the  family  to  e  ll 
the  rest,  and  the  evening  concludes  with  cards,  dancing,  or  any  other 
amusement  that  may  be  p-icferred. 

The  decorations  of  the  conlectioners'  shops  remain  till  Twelfth-day, 
when  there  \a  a  ceremony  of  drawing  twelfth  cake,  differing  from  the 
mode  in  England.  The  cake  is  very  plain  in  its  composition,  being  not 
better  than  a  common  bun,  but  large,  so  as  to  cut  into  slices.  In  one 
part  a  bean  is  introduced,  and  the  person  who  draws  the  slice  with  the 
bean  is  king  or  queen,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  drawer.  Every  one 
then  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  receives  the  general 
homage  of  the  company  for  the  evening.  The  rest  of  the  company 
have  no  names  or  titles  of  distinction. 


Pius  II. — In  corroboration  of  the  magnificence  of  Matthias,  we  give 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  legate  Bishop  Castelli  lo 
Pops  Pius  11.,  and  which  is  part  of  the  Papal  correspondence,  touchinrr 
Hungary,  in-ertedby  Count  Mailath  in  his  third  volume  :—"  I  had  ima- 
gined that  this  king  must  be  impoverished  by  the  long  war,  as  was  sug- 
gested to  me  at  Gratz;  and,  in  enumerating  the  causes  which  should 
induce  peace,  this  was  not  the  last  I  mentioned.  Hence,  I  cc«.ceive,  a 
friend  of  mine,  invittd  me  on  the  20ih  to  inspect  the  palact ,  than  which, 
with  the  g  od  leave  of  Italy,  I  mu-t  say  stiC  possesses  not  a  finer  or 
larger.  Introduced  into  the  wardrobe,  I  haw  so  many  costly  garments, 
1  arled  with  gold,  jewel.?,  and  pearls  ;  such  tapestry  hangings,  so  many 
gold  and  silver  ve'^sel.'i  wrought  with  exquisite  skill,  that  I  deem  fifty 
men  could  not  carry  them.  Amongst  other  things,  I  saw  steps  of  puie 
silver,  of  such  height  and  size,  that  two  persons  could  hardly  em- 
brace them;  also  two  unicorns,  the  one  like  a  common  horse,  the  other 
iike  an  ass,  with  their  real  horns ;  further,  admirable  crucifixes  and 
altar  ornaments,  upwards  of  590  large  dishes,  300  golden  goblets, 
and  trenchers  and  basins  without  number,  all  which  cannot  in  truth 
be  justly  esti.i.ated.  Such  precious  household  stuff,  such  precious 
plate,  such  an  ado.ned  hall,  have  I  seen  of  this  king's,  that  1  believe 
the  glory  of  Solomon  could  not  be  greater." 

To  a  fond  parent  who  would  not  have  his  child  coriecled  for  a  per- 
versa trick,  but  excused  it,  saying,  it  was  a  small  £&atttr,  Solon  very 
well  repUwl,    Ay,  but  custom  i»  a  great  one." 
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GIULIO. 

A  STORY  EXTEMPORISED  BY  NAPOLEON. 

There  was  at  Rome  a  mysterious  being,  who  pretended  to  a  know- 
ledge of  futurity,  and  whose  sex  even  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  so  im- 
penetrable was  the  mystery  in  which  she  was  shrouded.  Some,  while 
repeating  the  stranger's  predictions,  which  they  had  heard  fromher  own 
lips,  described  the  form  and  features  of  a  woraan,  while  others  agaitt 
vindicated  the  terror  they  had  experienced  at  her  aspect,  by  describing 
this  singular  being  as  a  most  hideous  monster. 

This  oracle  dwelt  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  in  an  old  deserted 
palace,  to  which  terror  and  superstition  barred  all  access,  even  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  populace.  No  one  could  tell  when  this  being  first  ap- 
peared ;  in  fact,  all  that  related  to  it  was  an  impenetra^sle  secret.  No- 
thing was  talked  of  at  Rome  but  the  Sybil ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  con- 
sult it,  but  few  had  courageenough  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  deserted 
palace.  At  the  sight  even  of  this  dreaded  abode,  many  were  seized  with 
a  terror  which  all  chose  to  magnify  intoafatal  presentiment,  and  those 
who  were  thus  warned  fled  from  the  spot  as  if  an  invisible  hand  had 
urged  their  flight. 

Cacraillo,  a  young  Roman  belonging  to  a  noble  family,  resolved  to  visit 
the  dwelling  of  the  Sybil,  and  persuaded  Giulio,  his  intimate  friend,  to 
share  his  adventure.  Giulio,  who  was  timid  and  irresolute,  at  first  re- 
fused to  go.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  any  unknown  danger  which  made 
the  Roman  hesitate,  but  he  dreaded  to  put  aside  the  beneficent  veil 
which  hid  the  future  from  his  view.  He  at  last  yielded  to  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Camillo,  and  on  the  day  appointed  they  set  off  together  to 
explore  the  fatal  palace.  The  door  opened  of  itself — the  two  friends  en- 
tered without  trusting  themselves  to  pause.  They  wandered  about  the 
dwelling  for  some  time,  without  seeing  any  one,  and  at  last  entered  a 
gallery,  whose  only  outlet  was  closed  by  a  black  curtain,  with  this  in- 
scription above  it  : 

Would  St  thou  know  thy  fate,  raise  this  curtain — but  first  prepare 
thyself,  and  pray." 

Giulio  was  extremely  agitated,  and  he  involuntarily  fell  on  his  knees. 
Is  he  already  under  the  influence  of  this  mysterious  being  ?  After  a  few 
moments'  preparation  the  young  men  drew  their  swords,  raised  the  cur- 
tain, and  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary.  A  woman  advanced  to  meet 
them,  who  was  young  and  even  pretty,  but  her  aspect  was  such  as  to 
preclude  all  examination.  The  coldness  and  stillness  of  death  were 
frightfully  blended  in  her  face  with  the  appearance  of  life.  But  what 
words  can  define  or  describe  those  supernatural  beings  who  inhabit  re- 
gions where  doubtless  even  the  language  of  man  is  unknown.  Giulio 
shuddered  and  averted  his  eyes  ;  Camillo  dropped  his,  and  the  Sybil  in- 
quired of  them  the  cause  ef  thtir  visit.  Camilla  prepares  to  answer  her- 
But  the  Sybil  heeds  him  not ;  all  her  attention  seems  to  be  engrossed  by 
Giulio.  She  trembled,  shuddered,  stretched  out  her  hand  as  if  to  seize 
him,  and  then  suddenly  retreated  several  steps  backward.  Camillo  again 
begs  her  to  unfold  his  destiny.  She  consents,  and  Giulio  returns  to  the 
gallery.  After  a  short  consultation,  Camillo  joined  his  friend,  who  was 
absorbed  in  a  painful  meditation. — 

"  Come,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  be  of  good  courage,  Giulio,  For 
i»y  part,  I  have  heard  nothing  terrible.  The  Sybil  proposes  me  the  hand 
of  your  sister  Giuliana."  They  were  already  engaged  ;  "But,"  conti- 
nued Camillo,  "  she  added  that  a  slight  accident  would  delay  our  nup- 
tials." 

Giulio  now  entered  the  sanctuary,  while  Camillo  remained  without. 
But  suddenly  a  dreadful  shriek  rent  the  air  ;  Camillo  recognized  the 
voice  of  his  friend  and  pushing  aside  the  cui  tain  rushed  to  his  assistance. 
Giulio  was  on  his  knees  before  the  Sybil,  who,  waving  her  hand  above 
his  head,  was  repeating,  "  Love  without  bounds,  sacrilege  !  muider!  ' 
The  terrified  friend  ran  to  Giulio,  who.,  pale  and  motionless,  was  inca- 
pable of  supporting  himself.  But  he  questions  him  in  vain  ;  Giulio's 
only  answer  is  the  dreadful  words  of  the  Sybil,  "Love  without  bounds  ! 
sacrilege  !  murder  1"  (These  words  Napoleon  pronounced  in  a  sad  and 
mournful  tone.) 

Camillo  succeeded  in  getting  Giulio  home ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could 
leave  him,  he  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Sybil,  determined  to  force 
her  to  explain  her  awful  prophecy  ;  but  the  palace  was  tenantless  ;  the 
curtain— ihe  inscription— all  had  disappeared!  No  trace  was  left  of 
the  magician,  who  never  again  was  seen  or  heard  of. 

Several  weeks  elapsed — Camillo's  wedding  day  was  fixed,  and  Giulio's 
wonted  composure  and  serenity  had  returned.  Camillo  avoided  ques- 
tioning him  in  hopes  that  this  dreadful  scene  would  soon  be  entirely 
forgotten  by  his  Iriead.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  the  Marquis  de 
Cosmo,  the  iather  of  Giulio,  was  thrown  from  his  horse;  and,  though 
not  much  hurt,  this  delayed  the  nuptials.  Giuliana  and  Camillo  were 
standing  by  the  marquis's  bed-side,  lamenting  this  delay  of  their  happi- 
ness, when  Camillo,  struck  by  the  coincidence,  SUddeoJy  exclai»ecl-^ 

"  Ike  Sybil's  jtiophecy  is  atcojoopUshed !'' 
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Every  one  noticed  Giulio's  extreme  agitation,  when  he  heard  these 
words ;  from  that  instant  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  ovrn  apartment,  and 
would  see  no  one.  A  venerable  monk,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  alone  was 
suffered  to  visit  him  ;  and  with  this  monk  Giulio  held  long  and  mys- 
terious conversations.  Camillo  did  not  attempt  to  see  his  friend,  for  he 
knew  that  he,  of  all  others,  was  the  person  Giulio  wished  to  avoid.  The 
wedding-day  at  last  dawned,  and  Camillo  and  Giuliana  were  united  ;  but 
Giulio  had  disappeared,  and  all  efforts  to  find  him  proved  fruitless.  His 
father  was  in  the  deepest  affliction,  when  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  : — 

"  Do  not  seek,  my  father,  to  find  out  my  retreat :  my  resolution  is  in- 
flexible, and  nothing  can  alter  it. — Dispose  as  you  think  fit  of  your 
wealth — for  Giulio  is  dead  to  the  world.  It  almost  broke  my  heart  to 
leave  you  thus  abruptly,  but  I  could  not  abide  my  horrible  fate.  Fare- 
well ;  forget  the  unfortunate  Giulio." 

This  letter  had  no  date.  The  unknown  messenger  had  instantly  dis- 
appeared. The  marquis  then  questioned  the  monk,  who  alone  might 
give  some  account  of  the  fugitive  ;  but  neither  prayers  nor  threats  were 
of  any  avail  to  soften  or  intimidate  the  monk.  He  acknowledged  he 
knew  Giulio's  abode,  and  that  having  found  his  young  friend  resolved 
and  firm  in  the  execution  of  his  project,  he  had  at  last  entered  into  it 
himself,  though  most  unwillingly.  "  But  no  power  on  earth,"  he  said, 
"  would  wrench  from  him  a  secret  confided  to  his  promised  discretion." 
Giulio  had  gone  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Messina,  where  he  meant  to 
enter  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  of  which  his  tutor  and  confessor  had 
often  spoken.  Father  Antonio,  the  superior  of  this  convent,  was  too 
enlightened  and  pious  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  the  fevered  fancy  of 
this  young  man,  and  he  therefore  refused  to  excuse  Giulio  from  the  year 
of  his  noviciate.  Giulio  was  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  this  trial ;  but  his 
determination  remained  unchanged.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
strange  superstition,  and  thought  that  the  monastic  life  alone  could 
shield  him  from  the  dreadful  late  predicted  by  the  Sybil,  whose  words 
still  rung  in  his  ears — "  Love  without  bounds !  sacrilege  !  murder !"  A 
convent  seemed  his  only  escape  from  love  and  crime.  Poor  wretch  !  as 
if  the  walls,  the  vows,  or  the  regulations  of  a  cloister,  could  change  the 
destiny  of  a  man  ! 

(Napoleon  articulated  these  last  words  with  a  tone  of  the  deepest  con- 
viction, as  if  he  applied  them  to  others  than  the  hero  of  his  story  :  and 
then,  noticing  the  impatient  curiosity  and  attention  of  his  listeners,  he 
proceeded.) 

The  year  of  the  noviciate  expired.  Giulio  took  the  vows,  and  fancied 
himself  happy ;  at  least  he  was  relieved  from  the  torture  he  had 
hitherto  endured.  The  idea  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  did  not  for  one 
instant  cloud  his  present  happiness  ;  but,  the  very  evening  of  that  so- 
lemn day,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  rest,  one  of  his  brother  monks  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said  affectionately  : — 

"  Brother,  it  is  for  ever!" 

These  words  "  for  ever"  struck  Giulio.  How  powerful  is  the  influence 
of  a  word  on  a  weak  and  superstitious  mind!  This  seemed  to  disclose 
to  Giulio,  for  the  first  time,  the  extent  of  his  sacrifice.  He  considered 
himself  as  already  dead  ;  as  one  for  whom  time  was  no  more. — He  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy ;  and  his  life  even  seemed  a  burden  to  him. 
Father  Antonio  saw,  with  great  compassion,  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
young  man. — His  being  unhappy  was  a  sufficient  claim  on  the  superior's 
pity  ;  and  thinking  occupation  might  be  of  service  to  him,  and  knowing 
his  power  of  eloquence,  he  named  him  preacher  to  the  convent.  His 
fame  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and  crowds  came  to  listen  to  the  young 
and  handsome  preacher  ;  and  probably  the  mysiery  in  which  he  v/as 
shrouded,  made  him  still  more  interesting.  The  time  was  approaching 
for  the  grand  festival,  which  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  court  were  to 
honour  with  their  presence.  Giulio  was  selected  to  pronounce  the 
panegyric  of  St.  Thomas,  the  patron  saint  of  the  convent  The  day  at 
last  came  round,  and  the  church  was  thronged.  As  Giulio  passed  through 
the  crowd,  on  his  way  to  the  pulpit,  his  cowl  fell  back  and  disclosed  his 
face.    At  this  moment  he  heard  a  voice  exclaim — 

"My  God!  how  handsome  he  is!" 

He  turned  in  astonishment,  and  saw  a  woman  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  with  the  most  penetrating  expression.  This  one  instant  is  sufi'i- 
cientto  alter  the  existence  of  these  two  beings. — Giulio  preachod  his  ser- 
mon ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell ;  but 
he  could  no  longer  master  his  own  thoughts.  He  was  pursued  by  the 
image  of  the  beautiful  unknown.  Agitated,  restless,  tormented  by  feel- 
ings entirely  new  to  him,  he  could  find  no  repose  ;  and  yet  his  very  life 
seemed  to  date  from  the  moment  he  h^ard  that  voice  which  had  thrilled 
to  his  heart.  He  dare  not  think  of  futurity.  Alas,  his  fate  is  fixed  ir- 
revocably. Every  morning  he  performs  the  service,  and  every  morning 
he  noticea  a  veiled  woman  occupying  the  same  place.  He  recognizes 
her,  but  does  not  wish  to  see  her  features — for  then  he  must  avoid  her 
— but  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  veil ;  he  follows  every  motion  of  its 
wearer,  and  almost  sees  the  very  beating  of  her  heart,  and  his  responds 


to  hers.  Too  weak  to  fly  from  the  danger,  he  fears  to  examine  his  own 
heart ;  his  whole  life  consists  of  a  few  fleeting  minutes  while  she  is  pre- 
sent :  he  breathes  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  complete  void— yet  he  would 

fly  • 

"  If  she  is  at  church  to-morrow,  I  will  not  go  there  again  !" 

Thus  determined,  he  thinks  himself  secure,  and  is  somewhat  tran- 
quillized. The  next  morning  he  went  to  church  earlier  than  usual ; — 
she  was  not  there  !  When  the  service  was  over,  he  approached  her 
seat,  and  seizing  her  prayer-book,  opened,  and  read  on  the  title-page  the 
name  of  Theresa!— Now  he  can  call  her  by  name ;  he  can  repeat  that 
loved  name  at  every  instant. 

Theresa!  Theresa!"  murmured  he,  as  if  fearing  to  be  heard,  though 
quite  alone. 

As  she  did  not  appear  Giulio  did  not  scruple  to  repair  to  the  church  ; 
but  days  and  weeks  elapsed,  and  still  Theresa  was  absent.  Theresa, 
wife  of  an  old  man  who  she  loved  as  her  lather,  was  happy  in  the  ful- 
filment of  her  duty,  and  dreamt  not  of  felicity  beyond  her  lot.  She  saw 
Giulio,  and  her  peace  was  destroyed.  The  feelings  of  Theresa  were  so 
warm,  that  her  first  love  would  inevitably  deter oaine  her  future  life. — 
She  adored  Giulio.  Hitherto  her  husband  had  been  the  confidant  of  her 
most  secret  thoughts  ;  but  she  never  spoke  to  him  of  Giulio.  This 
mystery  was  painful  to  her,  and  seemed  to  condemn  her  in  her  own  eyes. 
She  felt  there  was  a  danger  to  avoid,  and  she  had  the  courage  to  refrain 
from  going  to  the  church.  Hoping  to  overcome  the  feelings  which  still 
swayed  her,  t:he  determined  to  confess  herself,  and  for  this  purpose  se- 
lected the  church  of  the  Dominicans:  choosing  a  moment  when  fhe 
thought  Giulio  was  occupied,  she  repaired  to  the  confessional,  and  there 
on  her  knees  related  all  that  she  had  felt  since  the  festival  at  the  con- 
vent: the  pleasure  inspired  by  Giulio's  presence;  the  remorse  which 
followed  the  pleasure  ;  the  courage  she  had  had  to  refrain  from  visiti^ig 
the  church,  but  she  found  her  courage  would  fail. 

"What  must  I  do?"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  father,  pity  a  poor 
sinner." 

Her  tears  fell  in  torrents— her  agitation  was  terrible.  Scarcely  had 
the  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  she  heard  a  threatening  voice  ex- 
claim,— 

"  What !  guilty  woman,  a  sacrilege  !" 

Giulio,  for  fate  had  that  day  appointed  him  to  be  confessor,  sprung 
from  his  concealment.  Theresa,  still  kneeling,  stopped  him,  held  his 
dress,  and  besought  him  to  retract  the  curse  he  had  uttered.  She  im- 
plored him  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  her  salvation ;  in  the  name  of  her 
love.    Giulio  faintly  pushed  her  from  him. 

"  Theresa,  Theresa,"  he  said  at  last,  "begone,  begone,  or  my  cou- 
rage and  resolution  will  fail." 

At  these  words  Theresa  threw  herself  on  his  bosom,  and  pressed  him 
in  her  arms.  , 

"Tell  me,"  she  cried,  "  oh,  tell  me,  ere  I  go,  that  thou  lovest  me 

Giulio,  terrified,  and  almost  frantic,  trembling  for  fear  of  being  seen, 
for  owe  instant  returned  her  caresses,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  and 
then  remembering  the  words  of  the  Sybil,  l.e  swears  to  leave  her,  to  fly 
from  her  for  ever,  and,  without  explaining  himself,  requires  the  same  oath 
from  Thetcsa,  who,  absorbed  in  the  indulgence  of  her  hidden  love, 
scarcely  understands  him,  and  consents  to  all  he  dictates.  What  does 
she  care  for  his  language  ?  he  loves  her,  she  is  sure  to  see  him  again  ; 
is  not  that  all  suflicient  ?  Giulio,  left  to  himself  and  his  own  reflections, 
dares  not  think  of  his  imprudence ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  avo.d  the  dan- 
ger he  could  not  escape  from.  His  destiny  he  feels  already:  a  love 
without  bounds  ;  and  already  is  the  sacrilege  committed.  Did  he  not 
acknowledge  his  love  in  that  very  church  where  he  abjured  the  world 
for  ever.  Yet  he  has  sworn  never  again  to  see  Theresa.  How  strange 
the  inconsistency  of  our  hearts  !  what  should  be  our  punishment  often 
times  is  our  consolation  ;  but  Giulio,  in  that  painful  struggle,  has  but  the 
alternative  of  misery.  Theresa  is  less  alarmed  :  she  is  a  woman ;  Giu- 
lio loves  her— has  told  her  so ;  she  defies  the  p(  wcr  of  destiny ;  she 
thinks  with  delight  over  her  rapid  moments  of  happiness— such  an  hour 
brings  a  dearer  remembrance  than  a  whole  life  without  love.  She  does 
not  recollect  her  promise  to  avoid  Giulio.  She  returns  to  the  church; 
8he  sees  Giulio,  who  seems  likewise  to  have  forgotten  his  oath.  All  his 
thoughts  are  absorbed  by  his  affection;  and  when  he  gazes  on  Theresa, 
the  universe  disappears  from  his  view.  They  abstained,  however, 
from  holding  any  conversation  together.  Giulio,  during  Theresa's  ab- 
sence, was  a  prey  to  bitter  and  unceasing  remorse  ;  but  one  glance  at  her 
lovely  face  recalled  his  love  and  his  delusion.  At  length  he  determined 
to  bid  her  an  eternal  farewell.  There  lived  near  the  convent  a  poor  wo- 
man and  her  children,  who  subsisted  on  Theresa's  charity.  Little  Carlo, 
one  of  the  children,  often  followed  her,  carried  her  prayer-book,  and 
knelt  in  church  by  her  side.  . 

Giulio,  fearing  to  approach  Theresa  himself,  sent  Carlo  to  tell  her  that 
Father  Giulio  would  expect  her  in  the  church  at  seven  o'clock  that  even- 
ing   What  a  day  did  Giulio  spend  !   He  shuddered  at  the  idea  ol  b«ing 
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left  alone  with  Theresa.  He  dreads  his  courage  failing  him  at  the  mo- 
ment of  parting,  and  feels  he  never  can  make  up  his  mind  to  leave. 
He  determines  to  write  to  her  instead  cf  seeing  her,  and  Carlo  is  com- 
missioned to  give  her  his  letter  as  soon  as  she  enters  the  church.  When 
Theresa  received  his  first  message  she  was  very  much  agitated. 

"  What  can  he  want  of  me,"  she  said,  "we  were  so  happy  1" 

Hovrever,  she  faUed  not  to  repair  to  the  church  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Carlo  gave  her  the  letter;  she  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  but 
what  was  her  despair  when  she  lead  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Fly  I  imprudent  woman  !  and  come  not  to  prof  ane  this  holy  place — 
banish  a  remembrance  which  destroys  thy  peace — I  never  loved  thee; 
I  will  never  see  thee  again." 

These  words  fell  like  a  death  blow  on  Theresa's  heart.  She  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  her  life  was  in  danger.  The  name  of 
Giulio  was  constantly  on  her  lips,  but  love  shielded  her  even  in  the  pa- 
roxysms of  delirium.  This  beloved  name  was  never  uttered  aloud ; 
though  from  time  to  time  she  murmured, — "  I  never  loved  thee  !" 

Has  Giulio  meanwhile  his  peace  of  mind  ?  —  Has  he  stifled  the 
voice  of  conscience  ?— No  !  His  life  is  miserable.  After  telling  The- 
resa he  did  not  love  her,  he  indulged  his  fatal  passion  without  restraint. 
The  letter  he  wrote  was  so  terrible  an  effort  that  he  thought  it  a  suffi- 
cient sacrifice. 

Oh !  Theresa,  hadst  then  known  how  much  that  letter  cost  to  the 
unhappy  Giulio,  his  grief  would  have  moderated  thine  ! 

Giulio  was  a  prey  to  dreadful  anxiety.  Three  months  had  elapsed 
and  he  had  heard  nothing  from  The  esa.  Time  only  seemed  to  increase 
his  love,  and  he  avoided  the  society  of  men  more  than  ever.  Pleads 
ing  his  delicate  health  as  an  excuse,  he  begged  Father  Ambrose  to  ex- 
cuse him  from  all  out-door  duties.  Ue  remained  all  day  in  his  cell,  and 
at  nigfit  roamed  about  the  churchyard,  yielding  himself  up  lo  his  dis- 
ordered imagination,  without  sufficient  courage  to  overcome  his  passion, 
or  to  submit  to  its  dictates,  and  tormented  by  that  cruel  and  agonizing 
uncertainty  which  wears  out  life  without  hope  or  remembrance. 

Theresa's  long  illness  terminated  in  a  state  of  languor  not  less  dan- 
gerous. She  felt  that  she  was  dying,  and  wished  to  receive  the  last 
comforts  of  religion. — Her  husband,  who  was  fondly  attached  to  her, 
was  sure  some  secret  grief  was  hastening  her  to  her  tomb;  but  he  re- 
spected her  silence  and  asked  not  one  single  question.  He  begged 
Father  Ambrose,  who  was  much  respected,  to  pay  Theresa  a  visit. 
Ambrose  promised  to  do  so  ;  but  some  unfortunate  circumstances  pre- 
venting the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  he  begged  Giulio  to  go  in  his 
stead,  to  Lord  Viraldi's  (the  husband  of  Theresa),  to  soothe  the  last 
moments  of  a  dying  person. 

Alas  !  Giulio  himself,  a  prey  to  the  greatest  affliction,  had  nothing 
bu:  tears  and  sobs,  and  not  one  word  of  comfort  to  offer.  He  begged  to 
be  excused,  but  in  vain.  Ambrose  insisted  on  his  fulfilling  this  duty, 
and  Giulio,  forced  to  obey  him,  repaired  to  Lord  Viraldi's.  He  was  led 
into  a  darkened  room,  where  several  weeping  friends  surrounded  a  bed. 
As  Giulio  entered  they  all  retired  respectfully,  and  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  sick  woman,  Giulio,  agitated  by  some  presentiment,  remained 
motionless. 

"  Father,"  said  the  dying  woman,  "  is  there  any  mercy  in  Heaven 
for  a  sinner?" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Giulio  sprang  forward  and  knelt  by  the  bed, 
"  Theresa !  Theresa  !"  he  exclaimed. 

Who  could  describe  their  feelings  ?  Any  explanation  was  quite  un- 
necessary.— They  loved  each  other,  Giulio  told  her  all  he  had  suffered 
on  her  account,  and  reproached  himself  with  all  her  sufferings. 

"  Forgive  me  ;  Giulio  is  thine  for  ever  I" 

At  these  kind  words  Theresa  seemed  to  revive :  she  could  not  speak, 
but  she  could  gaze  at  Giulio;  could  hear  his  voice,  could  press  his  hand. 
So  to  die,  Ecemed  sweeter  to  her  than  life  itself,  Giulio  clasped  her  in 
his  arms ;  and  willingly,  most  willingly,  would  have  laid  down  his  life 
for  hers. 

"  Thou  wilt  live,  wilt  thou  not  ?  My  voice  is  with  thee,  my  own 
Theresa !    Answer  me  :  Am  1  never  to  hear  thy  dear  voice  again  ?" 

His  voice  seemed  to  recall  Theresa's  fleeting  strength. 

"I  love  thee,  Giulio,  I  love  thee,"  she  faintly  murmured. 

In  such  conversation,  time  glided  rapidly  by ;  and  nothing  but  the 
hope  of  again  meeting,  induced  them  at  last  to  separate. — Theresa  re- 
covered her  health,  and  Giulio  spent  a  portion  of  every  day  with  her  ; 
and  in  the  sweet  intimacy  that  ensued,  Giulio  seemed  to  forget  both 
his  scruples  and  remorse,  thinking  only  of  Theresa,  He  watched  her 
gradual  recovery  with  great  interest.  He  did  aot  dare  offend  her  ;  he 
knew  her  life  depended  on  him  ;  and  he  chose  to  think  it  his  duty  to 
guard  It. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  he  left  Rome.  The  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  the  Sybil's  prediction,  he  seemed  particularly  sad  and  gloomy. 
Theresa  inquired  the  cause  of  his  gloom.  It  wa,  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  questioned  him.  No  w  anxious  to  share  all  his  griefs,  she  wished 
to  know  what  caused  them. 


Giulio  related  to  her  his  interview  with  the  Sybil ;  his  flight  from  his 
father's  house.  This  recital  brought  back  all  those  horrible  thoughts 
he  had  long  endeavoured  to  dispel ;  and,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Love  without  bounds  !  sacrilege  !  mjirder !" 

Theresa  was  exceedingly  agitated  at  his  avowal ;  but  the  words 
"love  without  bounds,"  soothed  and  calmed  her  emotion — and  when 
Giulio  repeated  "  sacrilege !  murder !"  she  soltly  murmured  "Love 
without  bounds  !"  hoping  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  his  mind  as 
her's, — for  love  was  everything  with  her.  ;^ 
Sometimes  Giulio,  carried  away  by  his  passion,  gazed  on  her  so  ar- 
dently, that  she  feared  to  meet  his  eyes.  Her  heart  would  then  beat 
wildly ;  she  would  shudder  violently  ;  and  then  a  long  and  dangerous 
silence  would  follow  those  moments  of  impetuous  feelings.  However, 
they  were  as  yet  happy,  for  they  were  still  innocent. 

Giulio  was  obliged  to  leave  Messina  on  some  business  of  importance, 
confided  to  him  by  Father  Ambrose  :  he  could  not  bid  farewell  to 
Theresa  in  her  person ;  and  so  he  wrote  to  her,  assuring  her  of  his 
speedy  return — but  various  things  detained  him  a  whole  month  from 
Messina.  On  his  return  he  went  instantly  to  see  Theresa,  and  found 
her  alone  on  a  piazza  overlooking  the  sea,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  lover. 

Never  had  she  appeared  as  lovely,  as  bewitching.  For  one  moment 
he  gazed  on  her  with  perfect  ecstacy,  but  he  could  not  resist  his  anxiety 
to  hear  his  voice.  He  called  her;  she  started,  recognised  her  lover, 
and  rushed  into  his  arms ! 

Delighted  with  the  affection  she  displayed,  Giulio  fondly  embraced 
her ;  but,  suddenly,  he  pushed  her  from  him  with  horror,  and  fell  on 
his  knees,  his  hands  clasped,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  whole  body  shook 
with  agitation  !  His  death-like  paleness,  his  wild  looks,  all  made  this 
scene  a  terrible  one  to  Theresa.  She  did  not  dare  to  approach,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  was  unable  to  share  his  feelings. 

"Theresa,"  said  he,  at  last,  gloomily,  "we  nsust  part! — you  know 
not  all  you  have  to  fear !" 

She  did  not  comprehend  him,  but  endeavoured  to  calm  his  extreme 
agitation  ;  but  again  he  pushed  her  from  him. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  "come  not  near  me  !" 
Theresa  remained  motionless  with  terror.    She  could  understand  all 
the  transports  of  love,  but  with  its  fury  and  impetuosity  she  was  still 
unacquainted.    Giulio,  tired  at  her  long  silence,  sprang  suddenly  up. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "my  fate  shall  be  decided!"  and  he  left 
Theresa  without  waiting  lor  her  answer. 

[The  emperor  repeated  this  scene  with  great  energy.  He  never  could 
have  taken  lessons  from  Talma,  and  he  might  have  given  them  to  this 
famous  tragedian.] 

The  next  day  Theresa  received  the  following  note : — 
"Theresa,  lean  never  see  you  again!  I  am  unhappy  while  with 
you ;  I  know  you  cannot  feel  as  I  do.  Theresa,  you  must  be  mine, 
but  mine  with  your  own  free  will.  Never  will  I  take  advantage  of  your 
weakness.  Yesterday  you  said  it  yourself.  I  left  you  because  you  had 
not  said  '  I  will  be  thine.'  However,  ponder  well  ere  you  decide.  We 
will  be  eternally  lost.  Oh,  Theresa,  how  terrible  are  these  words, 
'  eternal  damnation  ;'  even  in  your  arms  they  would  mar  my  happiness. 
No  more  peace  on  earth  for  us,  and  death,  our  only  resource,  will  no 
longer  be  a  refuge  for  us.  To-morrow,  if  you  wish  to  see  me,  (and  you 
know  on  what  conditions) — to-morrow,  then,  you  must  send  Carlo  to 
the  church.  If  he  brings  your  prayer-book,  then  I  shall  know  you  give 
me  up  ;  but  should  he  come  without  the  book,  then,  Theresa,  you  are 
mine  for  ever.  For  ever,  it  means  for  all  eternity.  How  did  I  dare 
to  pronounce  it  ? — farewell." 

Theresa,  who  was  both  gentle  and  timid,  was  very  much  alarmed  by 
this  letter.  The  words  "  eternal  damnation"  seemed  some  bitter,  dread- 
ful curse  to  her. 

"Giulio,"  she  cried,  "we  were  so  happy,  why  were  you  not  satis- 
fied 1"  She  did  not  know  how  to  act ;  and  never  again  to  see  him  was 
impossible;  "and  yet,"  she  added,  "he  will  be  a  prey  to  remorse. 
Giulio,  you  put  your  fate  in  my  hands,  for  your  dear  sake  I  will  sacrifice 
myself." 

Carlo  was  sent  to  the  church  with  orders  to  put  the  prayer-book  on 
the  chair  which  Theresa  usually  occupied. 

As  for  Giulio,  an  increase  of  love,  or  an  increase  of  remorse,  has  be- 
come absolutely  necessary.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  possess  Theresa  without  her  own 
consent.  Cruel  as  he  was  irresolute,  he  wished  to  make  her  solely 
responsible  for  the  crime. 

The  church  had  long  been  deserted.  Giulio  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  Carlo.  At  last  he  saw  him  walk  up  to  Theresa's  seat,  and  place  the 
book  on  her  chair.  He  lost  all  self  control,  and  rushing  towards  Carlo, 
seized  the  book,  returned  it  to  the  boy,  and  desired  him  to  take  it  back 
to  his  mistress. 

He  remained  a  long  ■vfhile  riveted  to  the  spot,  nyhen  his  fate  and  that 
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of  Theresa  had,  at  last,  been  decided.  At  length,  shaking  off  thegleom 
and  confusion  of  his  ideas,  he  lelt  the  church,  murmuriijg  to  himself, 
"1  -Hill  see  her." 

Cailo  returned  to  Theresa  and  gave  her  the  book,  saying  Father  Giulio 
Hiad  seht  it  to  her. 

How  great  was  Theresa's  emotion.  She  knew  she  was  again  to  see 
tJiulio,  and  she  determined  to  await  his  coming  on  the  piazza  where 
Ihey  had  their  last  interview.  At  length  he  came,  but  sad,  gloomy,  and 
\ie  approached  her  with  a  faltering  step.  Theiesa  read  all  that  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  She  had  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  this  meeting, 
and  had  the  courage  to  refuse  it ;  but  v;hen  she  saw  the  mournful 
countenance  of  the  beloved  of  her  heart,  she  thought  only  of  comforting 
him.  She  neither  trembled  nor  hesitated,  but  going  up  to  him,  said,  in 
alow  tone,  "  Giulio,  1  am  thine !" 

****** 

[Napoleon  here  made  a  pause,  which,  on  paper,  can  only  be  expressed 
by  a  number  of  stars.  He  took  advantage  of  this  between  acts  to  take 
breath  for  the  grand  catastrophe,  and  then  continued  his  story  as 
follows  : — ] 

Giulio,  filled  with  remorse,  became  gloomy  and  unsociable,  even  in 
Theresa's  presence.  Even  her  caresses  had  lost  their  charm  and  in- 
iluence  over  him. — 'But  Theresa's  love  had  increased  with  her  sacrifices, 
and  she  mourned  in  secret  over  the  change  so  apparent  in  her  lover. 
But  she  feared  to  complain,  lest  she  should  grieve  or  ofi'end,  and  still 
indulged  the  hope  of  making  him  so  happy,  that  he  would  forget  all  on 
earth  but  her.  Guilio,  instead  of  returning  her  affection,  reproached 
lier  as  the  cause  of  his  ciimes  and  unhappiiiess. 

"  You  seduced  me,  you  ruined  me,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  had  it  not  been 
for  you,  I  should  still  be  innocent." 

His  visits  became  less  frequent,  and  soon  they  ceased  entirely. 
Theresa  sent  to  him,  went  constantly  to  the  church,  and  wrote  to  him 
every  day ;  but  Giulio  had  then  left  his  cell,  and  her  letters  wete  all 
returned  unopened. 

But  it  soon  became  absolutely  necessary  that  Theresa  should  see  him. 
She  had  a  secret  to  confide  to  him — alas  !  the  secret  of  a  mother.  What 
•was  to  become  of  her  if  Giulio  abandoned  her  ? 

Healing  that  Giulio  was  to  perform  divine  service  on  the  following 
Sunday,  she  determined  not  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 
It  is  no  longer  her  life  alone  which  depended  upon  him;  and  tl)is  idea 
inspired  her  with  invincible  courage.  She  meditates  an  important  pro- 
ject. The  two  days  before  the  one  on  which  she  Avas  to  {•ce  Giulio,  are 
employed  in  preparing  everything  for  her  intended  flight.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  convent,  built  on  the  sea-shore,  ia  all  in  her  favour.  As  to 
their  final  destination,  she  does  not  even  think  of  it.  Gmlio  will  decide 
that  point,  for  Theresa  is  n&w  indifferent  to  all  on  earth,  save  Giulio. 
She  hired  a  small  boat,  and  arranged  every  thing  so  secretly  and  pru- 
dently, that  no  one  suspected  her  design,  and  her  extreme  agitation 
prevented  her  from  thinking  o.'' any  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  her  plan. 
The  long  and  anxiously  desired  day  at  last  dawned,  and  Theresa,  wrapped 
in  a  long  veil,  entered  the  church,  and  placed  herself  near  the  altar. 
Giulio  could  not  see  her,  while  she  could  note  his  every  action ;  and 
■when  the  church  was  out  she  concealed  herself  behind  a  pillar  r.ear 
■which  he  must  pass  on  his  way  to  the  convent.  She  soon  saw  that  his 
giief  had  not  diminished  :  for  his  hands  were  crossed  on  his  breast,  and 
his  head  hung  as  if  he  were  a  prey  to  the  deepest  affliction. 

Theresa  gazed  on  him  with  great  emotion.  To  ensure  his  peace,  she 
•would  gladly  have  sacrificed  her  own  life ;  but  the  innocent  being  to 
•whom  she  was  soon  to  give  birth,  claimed  the  protection  of  a  father. 
She  stood  before  Giulio. 

"Stop,"  she  said,  "  I  must  speak  witli  you.  You  must  listen  to  me. 
I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  give  me  the  key  ol  the  convent  garden.  1 
must  have  it.  Oh,  Giulio,  it  is  not  my  life  alone  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand." 

At  these  words,  Giulio  seemed  emerging  from  some  dreadful  dream. 

"  Unhappy  woman,"  he  shrieked;  "what  hast  thou  said?  Away! 
leave  this  fatal  spot." 

But  Theresa  threw  herself  at  his  ft  et,  and  swore  not  to  leave  him  till 
he  had  granted  her  request.  All  his  etiorts  to  escape  from  her  are  fruit- 
less ;  a  supernatural  strength  seems  to  animate  and  inspire  her. 

"Swear,"  she  exclaimed,  "swear  to  meet  me  in  the  garden  at  mid- 
night." 

A  blight  noise  startled  Giulio,  and  he  gave  her  the  key. 
"  At  midnight,"  he  said,  and  they  parted. 

At  midnight,  Theresa  was  in  the  garden.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
and  8h3  feared  to  call  lest  she  should  be  discovered.  But  some  one 
approached  ;  it  was  Giulio. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  of  me?"  he  said.  "The  moments  are  short; 
speak — cease  this  persecution,  I  pray  thee  ;  I  can  never  make  tlit( 
happy.  Theresa,  I  adore  thee,  and  without  thee  life  is  a  burden  ;  and 
■when  with  thee  rny  regrets  are  so  keen—  my  despair  thou  hast  witnessed. 
Bow  often  have  I  accused  thee  1  but  forgive,  for^jive  me,  dearest;  it  is 


but  right  that  I  should  punish  my«elf ;  I  have  abandoned  thee.  Surely, 
this  sacrifice  will  expiate  my  crime." 

He  stopped,  almost  suffocated  by  his  despair.  Theresa  endeavoured 
to  calm  him,  and  to  point  out  a  brighter  futurity. 

"  Giulio,"  she  said,  "  had  I  owly  been  concerned,  I  would  not  have 
dared  to  seek  thee  here.  Like  thyself,  I  fear  not  death  ;  but  the  pledge 
of  our  love,  Giulio,  bids  us  live.  Come,  then,  fear  pot — all  is  prepared 
for  our  flight." 

Giulio,  dreadfully  agitated,  suffered  her  to  guide  his  faltering  steps. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  they  will  be  united  for  ever.  But  suddenly 
Giulio  tore  himself  from  Theresa's  encircling  arms. 

"No!"  he  exclaimed — "hence  I"  and  he  plunged  a  dagger  in  her 
heart ! 

(As  he  uttered  these  words,  Bonaparte  advanced  towards  the  emprets, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  dagger.  The  illusion  was  to  complete,  that 
the  ladies  in  attendance  threw  themselves  with  shrieks  of  terror  between 
their  majesties.  The  emperor,  like  a  consummate  actor,  continued  his 
story,  without  appearing  to  remark  the  effect  it  had  produced  on  his 
audience.) 

Theresa  fell,  and  Giulio  was  covered  with  her  blood.  He  remained 
motionless,  gazing  wildly  on  his  muideied  love.  It  was  near  daylight ; 
and  the  bell  ef  the  convent  rang  for  morning  service.  Giulio  raised  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  woman  who  had  so  fondly  loved  him,  and  threw  it 
into  the  sea;  then,  with  a  rapid  step,  he  entered  the  church.  His 
bloody  dress — the  dagger  he  held  in  his  hand,  all  conspired  to  accuse. 
He  passively  submitted  to  be  taken  prisoner. — Giulio  disappeared  for 
ever  ! 

The  empress  pressed  Napoleon  to  add  some  details  concerning  Giulio's 
death  ;  but  the  emperor  laconically  answered, 
"  The  secrets  of  convents  are  impenetrable." 


OUR  COUNTING-HOUSE. 

BY  W.  E.  LAMBERT. 

A  room  with  mahogany  desks  fitted  up  ; 

Memoranda  on  files,  all  around  spitted  up  ; 

Brass  railings,  from  which  dingy  curtains  hang  down  ; 

The  once  whitewashed  ceiling,  excessively  brown  ; 

High  stools,  stuffed  with  straw  for  economy's  sake  ; 

Of  ins  in  huge  inkstands,  a  little  black  lake; 

A  worn  looking  oilcloth  is  strained  o'er  the  floor ; 

A  letter  box  covers  a  slit  in  the  door ; 

The  windows,  with  putty,  are  rendered  opaque, 

To  rub  a  small  peep-hole  great  pains  you  must  take. 

If  into  this  room — 'tis  a  curious  fact — 

The  sun  ever  shines,  he's  ne'er  caught  in  the  act. 

But  now  for  the  live-stock  :  some  four  lazy  ehes, 

So  idle,  they're  even  a  plague  to  themselves; 

To  pretend  to  be  busy,  they  make  a  great  fuss  ; 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  I'm  now  scribbling  thus. 


Reason. — Reason  exists  within  every  breast;  I  mean  net  that  faculty 
which  deduces  inferences  from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  but  that 
higher  faculty,  wliich,  from  the  infinite  treasures  of  its  own  consciousness, 
originates  truth,  and  assents  to  it  by  the  force  of  intuitive  evidence,  that 
faculty  winch  raises  us  beyond  the  control  of  time  and  space,  and  gives 
us  faith  in  things  eternal  and  invisible.  There  is  not  the  difference  be- 
tween one  mind  and  another,  which  the  pride  of  philosophy  might  con- 
ceive. To  Plato  or  Aristotle,  to  Liebnitzand  Locke,  there  was  bo  in- 
tellectual funct-;ons  conceded  which  did  not  belong  to  the  meanest  of 
their  countrymen.  In  them  there  could  not  spring  up  a  truth  which  did 
not  equally  have  its  source  in  the  mind  of  every  one.  They  had  not  the 
power  of  creation  ;  they  could  but  reveal  what  God  has  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  every  one.  On  their  minds  not  a  truth  could  dawn,  of 
which  the  seed  did  not  equally  live  in  every  heart. 

Great  Talknts.—  Gieat  talents  are  generally  attended  with  apropor- 
tionate  desire  of  exerting  them ;  and,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  they 
would  be,  in  a  great  measuie,  useless  to  those  who  possess  them  as  well 
as  to  society.  But  while  this  disposition  generally  leads  men  of  high 
parts  and  high  spirit  to  take  a  share  in  active  life,  by  engaging  in  the 
pursuits  of  business,  there  are,  amidst  the  variety  of  human  characters, 
some  instances  in  which  persons  eminently  possessed  of  those  qualities 
give  way  to  a  contraiy  disposition.  A  man  of  an  aspiring  mind  and 
sensibility,  may,  from  a  wrong  direction,  or  a  romantic  excess  of  spirits, 
find  it  diificult  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  Filled  with 
enthusiastic  ideas  of  the  glory  of  a  general,  a  senator,  or  a  statesman, 
he  may  look  with  indifference,  or  even  with  disgust,  on  the  less  brilliant, 
though  perhaps  not  less  useful  occupations  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
or  the  tradir.  , 
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THE  HEROINE  OF  WARSAW; 

OR,  THE  EMPEROR'S  VICTIM. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

The  heart  of  Roxalina  beat  with  anxious  expectation  as  she  read 
aloud : — 

"  To  my  old,  and  valued  friend,  Kilieski, — Two  years  have  now 
passed  since  I,  with  thousands  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  were  driven 
by  desolating  war  from  our  native  land  ;  in  that  brief  period,  how  great, 
how  many  have  been  my  sufferings  none  can  tell ;  but  my  sorrows  have 
passed,  and  the  once  wretched  Sobieski  is  now  the  happy,  and  envied 
husband,  of  the  beautiful,  and  bountiful  Lady  Cicelia  . 

"Yes,  Kilieski,  one  of  Briton's  fairest  daughters  has  laid  her  heart 
and  fortune  at  the  feet  of  a  Polish  exile.  Angelic  being  !  untainted  by 
the  pride  whieh  seeth  Bot  aught  that  is  good  or  great  among  the  sons 
of  adversity — she  has  become  mine  for  ever. 

"  Generous  friend,  by  whose  kind  advice  and  counsels  have  I  alone 
riscH  to  be  superior  to  the  most  humble  of  my  countrymen,  methinks 
I  now  see  the  jojous  smile  that  lights  up  your  generous  countenance  as 
you  read  this.  But  I  have  more  to  tell  you ;  my  beloved  wife,  anxious 
to  prove  the  interest  she  feels  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  our  poor, 
lost  Poland,  has  so  far  exerted  her  influence  over  the  most  wealthy  of 
her  sex,  that  she  kas  succeeded,  aided  by  their  generosity,  in  raising 
the  sum  of  2,000/.,  which  is  to  be  divided  among  a  given  number  of  our 
brother  exiles. 

To  you  and  your  amiable  child  she  sends  the  enclosed  draft  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  as  a  memento  of  respect  to  her  husband's  dearest 
friend;  she  has  also  obtained  for  you  the  situation  of  secretary  to  Lord 

D  ,  which  I  am  well  aware  you  are  competent  to  fill. 

"  You  may  expect  a  visit  in  a  few  days  from  one  who  is  still  proud 
to  acknowledge  you  as  his  best  friend  and  adviser. 

*'  Yours,  ever, 

"  Sobieski." 

"  This  is  indeed  unexpected  happiness,  dear  father,"  exclaimed 
Roxaliua,  as  a  tear  of  joy  beamed  in  her  mild  blue  eye;  "and  Herbert 
Glenville  will  find  me  not  a  beggar  !" 

"  Herbert  Glenville  !  child  !  surely  you  have  forgotten  Mm  !" 

"  No — no — father,  I  have  not — cannot!  This  very  morning  have  I 
seen  him — heard  his  loved  voice  !" 

Kilieski  gazed  anxiously  in  the  face  of  his  child,  for  he  feared  her 
senses  were  wandering. 

"  Thy  look,  dear  father,  would  imply  that  you  doubted  me." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  child,  I  do  not." 

"  Then  why  that  anxious  gaze  ?" 

"  Meanest  thou  the  Herbert  Glsnrille  that  thou  once  knew  in  our 
prosperity  2" 

"I  do,  dear  father." 

Roxalina  then  related  ;1I  she  knew  concerning  the  meeting  of  the 
former,  and  also  of  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  stranger,  Rachel. 

"  And  this  from  one  of  a  creed  which  we  are  taught  to  hold  so  lightly?' 

"  That  I  know  not,  dear  father  ;  for  she  of  whom  I  ipeak  seemeth 
not  to  be  of  that  persuasion." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  dear  Roxalina,  she  has  indeed  proved  herself  a 
Christian." 

"  She  has  indeed,  dear  father;  and  from  this  hour  henceforth,  be  my 
station  in  life  what  it  may,  I  shall  be  proud  to  call  her  friend." 

When  Belinda  had  recovered  from  the  state  of  insensibility  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  intelligence  given  by  her  husband, 
she  gazed  wildly  around  her ;  the  gloom  of  _  the  chamber  added  to  the 
gloom  of  her  mind. 

"  Cedric — husband  of  youth,"  said  she,  "are  you  near  me?" 
"  She  heard  not  a  sound  in  answer  to  her  question  ;  again  she  repeated 
the  question,  and  again  all  was  silence. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  am  I  then  grown  so  hateful  to 
his  sight  that  he  stays  not  even  to  upbraid  me  ?" 

A  low,  but  deep  stifled  groan  now  burst  upon  her  ear. 

"  Great  God  1"  she  cried,  "  can  this  be  the  workings  of  a  guilty  con- 
•cience,  or  is  it  the  g.oom  of  midnight  that  fills  ray  brain  with  fearful 
fantasies  ?" 

At  that  moment  the  dark  cloak  which  had  hitherto  veiled  the  moon, 
pasted  away,  and  her  bright  silver  light  shed  its  rays  full  into  the 
chamber.  Judge  the  surprise  of  Belinda  upon  beholding  her  husband 
seated  in  the  recesi  of  its  gothic  window. 

"  Cedric,"  said  she,  "  speak  to  me,  I  conjure  you !" 

Still  be  answered  not.  She  approached  thewiadow,  ajld  fiQOfl becaxe 
HiUMthit  hia  senses  were  JocXed  io  sleep. 


"  What  will  become  of  me?"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  all  is  discovered,  and 
he  will  surely  punish  me  for  my  base  ingratitude." 

The  governor  had  watched  with  fearful  anxiety  for  the  recovery  of 
his  faithless  partner ;  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  to  believe  hei 
innocence,  and  yet  the  knowledge  that  Montreigor  was  known  to-  her  at 
the  birth  of  his  child,  filled  him  with  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions, 
overcome  by  which,  sleep  had  brought  some  slight  relief;  but  even  ia 
dreams  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  conflicting  ideas  which  harassed 
him  in  his  waking  moments. 

The  voice  of  Belinda  had  partially  but  not  entirely  broken  hia 
slumber,  and  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Should  I  prove  her  false,  by  Heaven  she  shall  not  live  a  single 
hour  te  triumph  in  the  misery  she  has  brought.  Ai;^d  that  traitor  too  ; 
his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit — but,  no,  no,  it  cannot  be — she  is  the  soul 
of  innocence." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  !"  murmured  Belinda,  "  that  my  wretched 
bosam  had  never  known  guilt ;  but  for  thee,  Montreigor,  even  now,  in 
the  presence  of  my  husband,  does  my  heart  cling  to  thee." 

"  Then  I  do  not  dream,"  called  Cedric,  starting  from  his  sleep,  and 
seizing  Belinda  by  the  throat,  dashed  her  with  violence  against  the 
ground. 

The  shrieks  of  the  latter  brought  many  of  the  domestics  to  the 
chamber,  the  foremost  amongst  which  was  Emiiy. 

"  Dare  not  to  enter  here,"  said  the  governor,  addressing  the  latter  ; 
"  you  have  assisted  in  my  dishonour.  Yes,  yes;  too  plainly  does  the 
truth  now  flash  across  my  mind.  Blind,  trusting  fool  that  I  am !  but  I 
will  be  revenged." 

"  Thou  art  hasty,  good  roaster,"  said  Emily ;  "  see,  see,  blood  is 
flowing  from  the  head  of  my  beloved  mistress." 

"Blood!  blood!"  echoed  the  governor,  standing  aghast;  "good 
God,  it  is  the  bfe  stream  of  my  beloved,  adored  Belinda !"  thus  saying, 
he  dashed  himself  wildly  upon  the  ground  beside  her. 

Emily,  followed  by  other  domestics  succeeded  in  raising  the  bodies 
of  their  prostrate'master  and  raistiess.  On  raising  the  governor,  they 
discovered  to  theit  dismay,  that  his  temple  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  foot  of  a  richly  carved  side-table,  and  the  blood  issuing  in  fearful 
streams  from  the  wound;  he  was  totally  insensible. 

Belinda  was  but  slightly  injured,  though  the  concussion  she  had 
received  in  the  fall,  had  occasioned  her  to  bleed  copiously  from  the 
mouth.  Medical  assistance  was  immediately  procured,  and  the  wound 
of  the  governor  was  pronounced  to  be  highly  dangerous. 

Painful  indeed  are  the  pangs  of  conscious  guilt.  Gladly  would  the 
wretched  Belinda  have  changed  her  lot  with  the  most  wretched  of  her 
sex,  for  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 

Emily,  who  had  not  left  the  side  of  her  mistress,  saw  the  painful 
conflict  her  mind  was  undergoing. 

"  Weep  not,  my  dear  lady,"  said  she  ;  "  things  may  yet  be  better." 

"  Oh,  Emily,  my  heart  will  surely  break,"  replied  Belinda. 

"  But  you  must  endeavour  to  forget  the  past,  for  which  there  is  now 
no  help." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  ;  but  " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lady,  for  interrupting  you,  but  you  seem  to  have 

forgotten  " 

"  What,  Emily?" 

"  The  sorrows  of  others  in  your  own." 
"  Montreigor,  you  mean,  Emily." 
"  I  do,  my  lady." 
"  And  what  of  him?" 

"  You  surely  would  not  leave  him  to  his  fate  ?" 

"  Alas!  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  save  hira,"  said  Belinda. 

"  And  why  not,  my  lady  ?" 

"  1  have  no  power  without  my  husband's  aid,  and  that  I  dare  not 
seek." 

"  But  would  you  save  him,  were  it  in  your  pawer  ?" 
"  Doubt  it  not,  Emily." 

"And  could  you  place  sufficient  confidence  in  me,  my  dear  mis- 
tress, to  act  in  accordance  with  my  wi>h?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  faithful  Emily,  and  joyfully,"  said  Belinda. 
"  Listen  then,  dear  lady." 
"  I'm  all  attention." 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  lady;  surely  that  was  the  step  of  the  governo". ' 
Belinda  listened  with  breathless  anxiety. 

"  'Twas  but  a  passing  sound,  my  lady;  I,  for  the  moment,  forgot  the 
governor  lay  senseless." 

"  Speak,  speak,  Emily!  what  wouldst  thou  advise?" 

"  Peter  has  informed  me,  my  lady,  Montreigor  has  no  chance  of 
escaping  from  the  charge  which  is  brought  against  him,  and  he  now 
lies  heavily  ironed  in  the  prison." 

"  Alas !"  groaned  Belinda;  "  to  what  wretchedness  has  my  love  for 
hira  driven  him  and  me.  And  we  are  not  the  only  sufTereis — Ctdiic, 
lay  kiud  protectoi  and  liusbaad,  can  ae'ej  agaia  know  Ixapjihess." 
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"  Dwell  not  on  that,  my  lady;  if  you  would  save  him  whom  you 
lOve;  let  not  an  instant  be  lost." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  then  ?" 

"  Send  immediately  to  the  gaoler,  and  inform  him,  as  from  the  go- 
vernor, that  he  will  visit  the  prisoner  Montreigor,  at  midnight." 
"  But  how  can  this  ensure  his  safety  ?" 

"  Expecting  the  governor,"  replied  Emily,  "  they  will  not  detect  the 
cheat  until  it  has  succeeded." 

"  Thou  surely  forgettest,  Emily,  that  the  place  is  not  known  to  me  1" 
"  True ;  but  you  shall  hear  it." 
"  Pioceed." 

"  I  would  propose,  my  lady,  that  at  the  hour  of  midnight  you  assume 
the  cloak  and  hat  of  my  master — you  will  then  readily  gain  admittance 
to  Montreigor." 

"  Ah  !" 

"  As  the  governor,  none  will  dare  to  question  you." 

"  Speak  on,  Emily;  you  have  filled  me  with  new  life." 

"  By  taking  precaution,  you  may  make  known  to  him  your  disguise  ; 
desire  him  to  follov/-  you  immediately — there  are  none  that  will  dare  to 
stay  you." 

"  That  may  be  true,  Emily ;  but  even  should  that  succeed,  my  hus- 
band must  discover  it,  and  my  life  would  become  a  forfeit  to  his  revenge." 

"  But  if  thou  lovest  him  and  thy  chUd,  thou  woulJst  fly  with  him 
even  now,  were  he  free." 

"  God  have  mercy  on  my  guilty  soul.  He  kcows  I  would  sacrifice 
every  hope  of  happiness  to  rescue  him." 

"  There  is  not  an  instant  to  be  lost." 

"  But  whither  can  we  fly,  Emily  I" 

"  There  are  vessels  ever  ready  to  leave  the  island,  my  lady,  and  ere 
there  is  any  possibility  of  being  discovered,  you  may  bo  miles  distant 
from  their  search." 

"  Wilt  thou  accompany  me,  Emily  ?" 

"  Willingly,  my  lady." 

Belinda  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  to  inform  him  that  the  governor  intended  to  visit  the  prisoner 
at  midnight,  as  he  had  questions  of  importance  to  ask  him. 

Thus  far  prepared,  Belinda  again  sought  the  chamber  of  the  go- 
vernor. His  senses  were  again  returning  ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  A  fevered  dream  haunts  ray  imagination.  Thou  knowest  not  how 
in  thought  I  have  injured  thee,  Belinda." 

"  Endeavour  to  compose  yourself,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  you  are  ill, 
very  ill,  and  " 

"  1  know  it,  I  feel  it,  Belinda;  and  worse  than  all,  my  dreams  ap- 
pear to  be  as  wretched  reality." 

Fortunately  for  both  parties,  a  physician  entered  the  chamber. 

"  Pardon  nie,  my  lady,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
my  patient  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  I  must  entreat  of  you  to  withdraTtr." 

Emily  did  so  ;  but  at  departing  she  cast  a  look  oi  sorrowing  regret 
upon  the  form  of  her  husband. 

"  I  have  been  the  cause  of  this,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  as  the 
conflicting  emotions  o',  duty  to  her  husband  and  love  for  her  para- 
mour filled  her  heart  with  painful  anxieties,  which  language  cannot 
paint. 

"  I  am  desired,"  said  the  gaoler,  entering  the  cell  of  Wetchmateusch, 
"  to  inform  you  that  the  governor  has  signified  his  intention  of  visiting 
you  here  at  midnight." 

"  Ah,  say  you  so?  then  he  has  dicovered  all." 

"  I  know  not  what  he  has  di-scovered  ;  but  of  that  he  will  doubtless 
nforiTLyou." 
"  Answer  me  one  question  1  entreat  of  you." 
"  What  is  it  ?" 
"  Do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing,"  replied  the  gaoler,  doggedly,  and  on  the  next 
instant  the  ponderous  door  swung  upon  its  hinges. 

"  I  tremble,  I  am  indeed  a  coward,"  said  Wetchmateusch  ;  "  and  I 
fear  not  half  so  much  the  blow  of  the  executioner  as  I  do  the  venge- 
ance of  the  injured  husband  of  Belinda.  But  my  poor  child— my 
Rachel— she  will  be  left  without  a  father;  but  the  faithful  Alexander 
will  with  his  life  protect  her." 

Buried  in  such  like  thoughts,  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  when  he 
was  suddenly  a:oused  from  his  reverie,  by  the  entrance  of  the  sup- 
posed governor.  His  brain  swam — he  feared  to  raise  his  eyes  towards 
him.  Judge  then  his  surprise,  when  the  stranger  advancing  towards 
him,  held  forth  a  hand  of  welcome. 

"  But  I  must  not  trust  my  feelings,"  said  Wetchmateusch ;  "  it  can 
be  but  mockery." 

"  Aaron,  dost  not  know  me  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  God  of  my  fathers  !"  he  exclaimed;  "  can  it  be  possible  that  I  see 
before  me  my  much  beloved  Belinda?" 

Softly,  softly,"  said  she ;  "  speak  not,  lost  I  be  discovered." 


"  And  wherefore  art  thou  here  1" 
"  To  save  thee." 
"  Ah !" 

"  To  fly  with  thee,  Aaron." 

Aaron  looked  despondingly  at  the  manacles  whjch  bound  him,  and 
sighed  deeply. 

"  They  shall  be  removed,"  said  Belinda,  and  departing,  she  again 
returned,  accompanied  by  the  gaoler ;  she  spoke  not,  but  pointed  ta  the 
fetters  which  bound  her  lover. 

The  gaoler  asked  not  a  question,  but  seeming  to  comprehend  her 
meaning,  instantly  removed  them. 

Belinda  held  up  her  hand  to  denote  silence. 

"  There  is  no  fear,  governor,  of  the  prisoners  in  the  adjoining  cell 
overhearing  you,"  said  the  gaoler;  "  they  sleep  soundly." 

Belinda  answered  not,  but  beckoning  Wetchmateusch  to  follow,  bent 
low  her  head  to  avoid  detection,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  with- 
out the  prison  walls. 

"  God  of  Abraham  be  praised  !"  exclaimed  Aaron;  "  once  more  do 
I  scent  the  air  of  liberty ;  but  for  thee,  my  beloved  Belinda,  I  should 
still  bear  the  galling  chain,  and  a  prison's  gloom." 

"  Aaron,"  said  Belinda,  sorrowfully;  "  my  husband  has  detected  my 
guilt,  and  now  lies  nigh  unto  death." 

"  And  what,  my  loved  preserver,  can  now  shield  us  from  further 
danger?" 

"  Flight!  flight!  but  thou  must  tarry  here  awhile;  the  faithful 
Emily  has  promised  to  share  with  me  my  struggles." 

"  But  Wetchmateusch  is  now  a  beggar,"  sa'd  he,  mournfully. 

"  Name  it  not,"  replied  Belinda ;  "  I  have  still  in  my  possession  the 
means  of  procuring  safety." 

"  My  tongue  falters,  Belinda;  it  refuses  to  breathe  to  thee  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart." 

On  the  next  instant  Aaron  found  himself  alone,  and  leaned  against 
a  wall  for  support,  for  his  strength  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him. 
***** 

"  Summon  hither  thy  mistress  !"  said  the  governor,  addressing  an* 
attendant. 

"  Sh3  is  from  home !"  replied  the  latter. 
"  From  home  !  and  at  this  hour  !" 

"  Yes  ;  she  left  at  an  early  hour,  attended  by  her  maid." 
"  And  left  she  no  word  for  me  ?" 
"  None,  gocd  master." 

"  Ah  !  then,  ray  dreams  are  ead  realities ;  and  the  wound  ?"  said  he, 
placing  his  hand  to  his  head  ;  "  how  came  I  by  it  ?" 

His  attendant  then  related  the  circumstance  of  his  being  carried 
senseless  from  the  chamber  of  his  lady. 

"  Bring  hither  my  cloak,"  said  he  ;  "  and  though  death  overtake  me 
on  the  way,  I  -will  seek  the  author  of  my  misery.    I  will  to  the  gaol !" 

Vainly  did  his  attendant  entreat  of  him  to  wait  a  few  hours  for  the 
return  of  his  lady. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he  ;  "  I  will  be  revenged  on  one." 

The  attendant,  fearing  to  disobey,  assisted  him  in  preparing  for  his 
departure.  A  conveyance  was  speedily  in  readiness,  and  the  governor 
in  a  short  time  arrived  at  the  prison. 

"  Convey  me  instantly,"  said  he  to  the  gaoler,  "  to  the  traitor  Mon- 
treigor !" 

"  He  has  not  yet  returned  !"  replied  the  gaoler,  in  surprise. 
"  Returned  !  what  meanest  thou  ?  dost  thou  mock  me  ?" 
"  On  my  life,  he  has  not  returned  !" 

"  Returned!"  again  screeched  the  governor ;  "  dost  thou  mean  to 
tell  me  he  has  been  liberated  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  gaoler ;  "  did  you  not  take  him 
hence  yourself  at  midnight  ?" 

"  Liar!  fool!  thou  knowest  well  I  did  not,"  returned  the  governor. 

The  gaoler  gazed  earnestly  at  the  governor,  and  seeing  his  pale  and 
swollen  features,  at  once  concluded  that  by  some  strange  circumstance 
his  brain  had  been  alfected. 

"  Convey  me  to  the  traitor  instantly,"  again  said  the  governor ;  "  or 
your  life  shall  pay  for  this  trick  of  treachery  !" 

"  Pardon  me,  your  excellency,"  said  the  gaoler;  "  but  if  you  inquire 
of  your  servant  Gaspard,  he  will  remind  you  of  the  message  you  sent 
me  by  him !" 

"  For  what , 

"  To  inform  me  that  you  would  visit  the  prsoner !" 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  governor,  pressing  his  brow  ;  "  it  mus, 
be  that  my  senses  still  delude  mel" 

"  It  must  be  so,  your  excellency;  for  I,  at  your  request,  struck  o 
the  prisoner's  manacles !" 

The  governor  stood  as  a  figure  changed  to  stone  :  he  mored  not 
spoke  not.  At  length  a  deep  sigh  burst  from  his  agonised  heart,  at;d  h 
fell  heavily  upon  the  pavement  of  the  prison. 

From  the  violence  of  the  fall  the  blood  gushed  in  streams  from  th 
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wound  he  had  before  received,  and  the  gaoler,  upon  raising  him,  to  his 
horror  found  him  a  lifeless  corpse. 
* 

In  the  evening  Roxalina  joyfully  bent  her  steps  to  the  house  of  her 
new  friend  Rachel :  with  what  different  feelings  did  she  now  eater  it  to 
those  of  the  morning,  and  the  bright  dark  eye  of  Rachel  seemed  to  light 
up  with  joy  at  her  approach. 

"  Never,"  said  she,  addressing  Roxalina,  "  did  I  receive  one  of  my 
sex  with  such  infinite  pleasure." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Roxalina ;  '*  and  mast  now  beg  of  you  to  re- 
ceive the  trifle  which  your  generosity  prompted  you  this  morning  to 
offer  me." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot  accept  it  again !"  said  Rachel. 

^'  But,  for  the  present,  I  have  little  use  for  it,"  rejoined  Roxalina. 

"  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  right  happy  am  I  to  hear  it,"  returned  her  friend. 

"  As  I  shall  henceforth  consider  you  as  a  dear  friend,"  said  Roxa- 
Ima,  "  you  must  aUow  me  to  make  of  you  a  confidante,  into  whose 
keeping  I  can  freely  give  my  most  secret  thoughts." 

"  Willingly,  willingly,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  consider  me  as  a  straneer 
worthy  of  it." 

"  I  do,  I  already  feel  a  reciprocity  of  sentiment  between  us." 
"  Then  may  I  with  truth  say,  that  this  day  is  the  happiest  I  have 
yet  spent.'- 

"  But  of  Herbert  Glenville?"  demanded  Roxalina,  timorously;  "  he 
seems  to  be  no  stranger  to  you." 

"  I  could  wish  he  was!"  said  Rachel,  earnestly. 

"  Indeed  !  and  why?" 

"  Because  I  have  loved  him,  dear  friend." 

"  And  has  he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  that  love  ?"  said  Roxalina, 
as  a  burning  glow  suffused  her  cheek. 

He  has  not ;  but  he  has  acknowledged  to  me  that  from  the  first 
hour  he  met  you  in  your  native  land,  he  loved  you ;  and  I  scorn,"  said 
she,  "  to  fill  the  heart  at  whose  shrine  the  affection  of  another  maid  has 
been  sacrificed." 

*'  But  that  sacrifice,"  returned  Roxalina,  "  was  a  willing  one— un 
asked,  unsought." 

"  Even  so,  dear  girl ;  although  Herbert  Glenville  had  sought  me  thi; 
day  as  the  partner  of  his  future  life.  I  have  loved  him  too  deeply  to 
wish,  for  one  moment,  that  he  should  bani*h  from  his  heart  the 
idol  which  first  love  had  formed." 

"  Noble,  generous-minded  being,"  said  Roxalina;   "  I  am,  indeed 
happy  m  having  found  such  a  friend  !" 

Each  succeeding  hour  seemed  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  the 
two  fnends,  and  ere  they  had  parted  for  the  evening,  Rachel  had  con 
fided  to  Roxalina  thoughts  and  feelings  which  she  had  never  before 
expressed. 

***** 
We  will  now  return  to  Herbert  Glenvill* ;  pecuniary  matters  had 
occasioned  his  first  visit  to  the  house  of  Alexander  Solomons,  father  to 
Israel  Solomon,  the  present  protector  of  Rachel.  Naturally  an  admirer 
of  female  beauty,  he  soon  became  enamoured  of  the  handsome  Rachel 
and  to  facilitate  his  visits,  he  pro'essed  a  Iriendship  for  Alexander  he 
did  not  feel. 

The  latter,  not  suspecting  his  intention,  readily  acquiesced  in  receiv- 
ing him  as  a  friend.  Thus  thrown  into  the  society  of  Rachel,  he  found 
fpple  means  of  ingratiating  himself  with  her. 

Well  pleased  with  his  frank  and  open  bearing,  she  had  bestowed  upon 
him  her  affection,  eie  she  was  aware  of  it. 

^  The  sudden  death  of  Alexander  Solomons  gave  so  severe  a  blow  to 
the  young  and  affectionate  Rachel,  that  it  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ; 
luring  this  period  she  had  received  every  attention  from  Herbert,  audi 
3n  her  recovery,  his  agreeable  and  pleasing  conversation  tended  mate- 
rially to  lessen  the  severity  of  her  sorrow. 

,  It  may  be  well  to  inform  our  readers,  that,  at  that  period,  she  believed 
lerself  to  be  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Solomons;  and  it  was  not  until 
•ome  months  after  his  decease,  that  she,  by  perusing  some  of  his  docu- 
nents,  discovered  the  exact  position  she  held  in  his  family,  and  that 
he  in  reality  was  the  child  of  Aaron  Wetchmateuscb. 

This  intelligence  gave  Rachel  much  pain,  as  she  now  considered  she 
lad  ever  been  a  dependent  upon  the  being  whom  she  had  hitherto  looked 
ipon  as  a  parent. 

"  Can  it  be,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  but  a  child  of  shame  and  misery^ 
r  is  It  that  my  parents  are  so  situated  that  they  dare  not  acknowledge 
M  ?  be  It  a*  It  may,  I  am  here  a  child  of  mystery."  Here,  overpowered, 
he  burst  into  tears.  ' 

At  that  instant  Israel  Solomon  the  younger,  brother  of  her  deceased 
rotector,  entered  the  apartment. 

Do  I  find  you  again  in  tears,  my  tear  Rachel,"  said  he  ;  "  wiU  you 
•rer  cease  to  be  sad  ?" 

"  I  have  here,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  document,  "  a  new  Bource 
«  lorxow  ;  but  leave  me,  my  heart  is  sad,". 


"  No,  no,  tear  girl,  I  will  not  leave  you  in  your  grief." 

"  I  can  but  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  Israel,  but  when  you 
are  acquainted  with  its  cause,  perhaps  you  will  be  less  willing  to  share 
it  with  me." 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  to  what  you  allude.  Dere  can  be 
noting  dat  will  make  me  tink  de  less  of  you  dan  I  as  a  broder  alvays 
have  done." 

Hear  me  then,  Israel,^'  returned  Rachel,  and  related  to  him  the 
discovery  she  had  made  :  but  to  her  surprise  the  found  Israel  was  no 
stranger  to  the  intelligence.  Of  her,  however,  he  knew  nothing,  as  his 
brother  had  ever  maintained  a  firm  silence  on  the  subject. 

"  But  dry  ysur  tears,  my  tear  girl !"  said  he ;  "  my  poor  brother 
Alexander  has  provided  bountifully  for  you,  and  you  will  ever  find  a 
friend  in  poor  Israel  Solomon  !" 


Kilieski  had  now  entered  upon  his  new  engagement ;  Rachel  and 
Roxalina  had  become  inseparable  companions  :  on  all  but  one  subject 
they  seemed  to  share  each  other's  confidence,  and  on  that  point  each 
seemed  diffident  to  speak,  namely,  that  of  Herbert  Glenville. 

Both  seemed  to  suppose  that  did  they  converse  concerning  him,  it 
would  give  the  other  pain  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  since  his  first  meeting 
with  Roxalina,  he  had  not  again  visited  the  residence  of  the  Jew. 

The  young  friends  were  one  evening  conversing  together,  when  their 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Israel,  who  bore  a 
packet  in  his  hand. 

"  Tear  Rachel,"  said  he,  "  here  are  letters  from  Herbert  Glenville  ; 
the  bearer  desired  me  to  inform  you,  that  the  writer  wLl  shortly  follow 
them." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  replied  Roxalina,  "  I  shall  then  once  more  be- 
hold him  I  have  loved  so  long,  so  ardently." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  girl,"  relumed  Rachel ;  "  this  I  trust  will  prove  he 
is  worthy  of  your  atlection," 

Breaking  open  the  seal  of  the  packet,  she  exclaimed,  with  surprise, 
"  What  can  this  mean  ?  it  is  directed  to  Alexander,  my  foster  parent !" 

"  Is  it  possible?"  replied  lerael,  in  surprise;  "  sureiy  dere  must  be 
shome  mistake  !" 

"  I  know  not  why,"  said  Rachel,  "  but  I  at  this  moment  feel  assured 
it  is  concerning  me  !" 

"  Perhaps  it's  concerning  de  bonds,  Rachel:  but  we  wiU  shoon  be 
convinced." 

Opening  the  letter,  he  read 


"  To  my  friend,  Alexander  Solomon. 
"  The  Ged  of  our  fathers  has  not  forsaken  me,  although  I  have  wil- 
fu'ly  transgressed  his  laws:  years  of  sorrow  and  tribulation  have  I 
passed  :  the  dungeon's  gloom  has  been  until  this  hour  my  cheerless 
abode.  Belinda,  the  sliarer  of  my  guilt,  (but  why  say  I  of  guilt?  she 
was  the  mother  of  my  beloved  child,  whom  I  trust  still  lives  beneath 
thy  generous  care,  and  whom  I  soon  hope  to  greet  with  a  fond  em- 
brace) who  rescued  me  from  the  power  of  my  merciless  enemy,  Mark 
Kloer,  and  fled  with  me  from  her  native  land,  became  a  prey  to  the 
merciless  fury  of  the  waves;  and  I,  Aaron,  dashed  rudely  on  the  rocks 

on  which  the  fated  vessel  struck  " 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  interrupted  Rachel;  "thou  readest,  then,  of 
the  author  of  my  birth  1" 

"  Strange,  strange,  indeed,  tear  Rachel:  but  interrupt  me  not." 
He  then  continued, — 

"  Hunger  and  thirst  I  suffered  long  :  at  leagth  came  some  to  relieve 
me  from  my  danger  : — kind  souls,  they  bore  me  to  their  home — clothed 
me,  and  dressed  my  aching  wounds :  but  sorrow  came  quickly  on  me  : 
the  treacherous  Mark  Kloer  still  followed  my  steps  as  a  thirsty  blood- 
hound tracks  his  victim,  and  at  the  moment  when  I  dreamed  my  sor- 
rows passed,  I  was  seized,  bound  in  chains,  and  conveyed  to  my  native 
land  a  wretched  and  degraded  son  of  sorrow.  I  will  not  pain  thee,  ge- 
nerous friend,  by  a  recital  of  my  sufferings — they  were  not  generous 
enough  to  take  my  life ;  but  I  am  free — freed  by  the  str-mg  arm  of  a 
young  and  generous  Christian,  who,  until  the  hour  of  my  deliverance, 
was  a  perfect  stranger  ;  he  has  promised  to  convey  this  to  you,  and, 
firmly  relying  upon  his  kindness,  I  feel  confident  it  will  reach  your 
hand.    Believe  me,  dear  friend,  with  lasting  gratitude, 

"  Yours,  Aaron  Wetchmateusch." 

Yes,  yes, 'tis  from  my  persecuted  parent .'"  said  Rachel,  "  how  deeply 
then,  am  I  indebted  to  his  generous  preserver." 

It  indeed  gives  me  happiness,"  returned  Roxalina,  "  to  find  you  have 
at  length  discovered  your  parent ;  and  fancy  whispers  his  preserver  is 
no  stranger  to  us." 

'  Think  you  so,  my  dear  girl  ?  but  would  to  Heaven  your  surmise  were 
true;  to  whom  can  you  allude?" 

Herbert  Glenville,"  interrupted  Roxalina ;  "  did  not  Israel  say  the 
packet  came  from  him  V 
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"  True,  true,"  said  Rachel,  hastily  breaking  the  seal  of  the  remaining 
note,  and  read, — 

"  My  dear  Rachel, 

"  Circumstances,  which -will  take  hours  to  narrate,  have 
prevented  me  holding  correspondence  with  you ;  I  will  now  only  inform 
you  that  chance  has  introduced  me  to  a  young  soldier,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  a  friend  of  the  worthy  Alexander 
Solomon  ;  and  that  individual  being  unacquainted  with  his  death,  had 
given  to  his  care  the  letter  which  I  now  enclose  to  you. 

"  Yours,  with  unalterable  friendship, 

"  Herbekt  Glenville." 

"Too  plainly  now  do  I  see,"  sighed  Roxalina,  "that  he  has  forgotten 
me." 

"  If  he  has  forgotten  thee,  dear  giil,"  replied  Rachel,  taking  her  hand 
affectionately,  "  he  is  no  longer  worthy  of  my  friendship." 

Vainly  did  Roxalina  endeavour  to  hide  her  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  colour  fled  her  cheek,  and  had  it  not  bee«  for  the  attention 
of  her  friend,  she  must  have  sunk  to  the  earth. 

By  some  untoward  circumstances,  the  letters  had  been  delayed  ;  for 
scarcely  had  Roxalina  recovered  from  her  excited  state  of  mind,  when 
Herbert  Glenville,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  young  soldier,  entered  the 
apartment. 

Had  Roxalina  followed  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  she  would  have  cast 
herself  into  his  arms,  but  her  pride  triumphed  ;  and  casting  a  look  of 
mild  but  offended  dignity  at  Herbert,  she  was  about  to  leave  the  chamber, 
■when  her  eye  accidentally  caught  those  of  the  young  stranger. 

"  Pardan  me,  dear  lady,"  said  he,  but  your  likeness  to  the  friend  of 
my  departed  mothc-,  induces  me  to  break  through  the  formal  rules  of 
society,  and  ask  of  thee  thy  name." 

"  My  name  is  Roxalina  Kilieski,"  curtseyed  she,  gracefully. 

"  Can  it  be  pos.«!ible  >."  said  he ;  "  and  doat  thou  not  discoverin  me  the 
companion  of  thy  childhood's  hours,  Thadeus  Sypniewski  1" 

"  Taat  name,"  returned  Roxalina,  bursting  into  tears,  "  brings  to  my 
heart  scenes  of  my  childhood's  home,  which  nothing  but  death  can 
cancel." 

"  Now,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  soldier,  "am  I  avfII  repaid  for  all  my 
past  sufferings,  which  have  indeed  been  many.  But  thy  father,  dear 
girl  V 

"  Is  at  this  moment,"  rejoined  Roxalina,  with  a  conscientious  glow 
of  pride,  "  the  chosen  friend  and  confidant  of  a  noble  peer,  who  has  the 
wrongs  of  Poland  at  his  heart." 

In  a  moment  the  breast  of  Herbert  became  filled  with  jealousy,  and 
although  he  had  neglected  Roxalina,  he  now  considered  she  was  treat- 
ing him  unjustly:  addressing  his  young  friend,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  would 
inform  you,  that  however  strong  may  be  your  friendship  for  this  maiden, 
her  heart  has  long  been  mine." 

"  Th«n  thou  art  in  possession  of  a  prize,"  replied  Thadeus,  "  to  gain 
which,  I  would  gladly  forfeit  wealth  or  fame." 

"Whatever,"  said  Roxalina,  firmly,  "  may  have  been  considered  as  a 
a  bond  between  us,  you  have  cancelled  by  your  cold  neglect." 

"  Or  rather,"  said  Herbert,  "thou  hast  learned  the  coquettish  airs 
practised  by  your  sex,  with  which  you  have  caught  tLe  attention  of  my 
friend." 

"  Mr.  Glenville,"  said  Rachel,  stepping  forwatd,  "  I  cannot  thus  hear 
you  insult  my  young  friend ;  and  I  would  declare,  in  presence  of  this 
stranger,  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  generous  deliverer  of  my  beloved 
parent,  that  as  you  have  declared  yourself  my  suitor,  he  has  every  right 
to  solicit  the  affections  of  my  friend,  whom  you  neglected  in  her  poverty." 

"  My  thanks  are  due  to  you,  generous  lady,"  said  Thadeus,  "  for  your 
kind  interference;  but  as  our  parents  in  our  childhood  taught  us  to  look 
upon  each  other  with  affection,  I  need  no  new  cause  to  plead  it." 

For  a  few  minutes,  Herbert  Glenville  seemed  lost  in  amazement ;  at 
length,  as  if  entirely  forgetliny  the  past,  he  exclaimed,  "  Roxalina  surely 
will  not  leave  us  so  1" 

"  No,  I  entreat  of  you,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Rachel,  "you  will  not  de- 
prive me  of  your  society;"  and  then,  curseying  to  Thadeus,  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  have  this  hour  received  intelligence  that  the  life  of  my  dear 
father  has  been  saved  by  you,  atid  for  which  I  give  you  my  heaity,  sin- 
cerest  thanks;  but  words  cannot  speak  my  feelings." 

"  Your  father,  dear  lady  i"  said  Thadeus,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  t;enerou8  youth,"  returned  Rachel,  "  he  who  was  my  reputed 
father,  and  who  is  now  gathered  to  his  last  home,  was  the  friend  of 
Aaron  Welch mateusch,  who  is  in  reality,  my  parent." 

As  Glenville  listened  to  this,  various  emotions  visibly  disturbed  his 
breast ;  but  for  a  time,  he  spoke  not. 

"If."  said  Thadeus,  "  the  persecuted  being  whom  I  have  rescued 
from  the  hand  of  tyranny,  be  indeed  thy  parent,  his  happiness  will  in- 
deed be  great  upon  beholding  Ihce  ;  h>  informed  me  he  had  been  blessed 
with  a  daughter,  but  tliat  from  Ijer  earliest  iul'aucy,  he  liaU  seen  Ler 
not,  gave  ia  i&aglaatioa." 


"  And  knowest  thou,"  asked  Rachel,  "  where  my  father  now  sta)s  1" 

"  I  do  not,  lady;  but  doubtless,  he  is  now  journeying  to  thee.  He 
has  found  a  powerful  friend  in  the  Baron  Kornfeldt-" 

All  now  seemed  harmony  aad  smiles ;  Roxalina  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  cause  of  her  excitement,  and  her  mind  reverted  to  childhood's 
happy  hours.  At  length,  Glenvi  le  rose  to  depart ;  Roxalina  entreated 
of  Thadetis  that  he  would  visit  them  on  the  morrow;  "  it  wilt,"  iaid 
she,  "  be  a  real  source  of  joy  to  my  beloved  father,  to  find  one  so  dear 
to  his  associations  had  escaped  the  misery  which  has  befallen  most  of 
our  patriotic  countrymen." 

"  No  greater  joy  can  be  mine,  dear  girl,"  said  the  youth  ;  and  having 
promised  to  meet  her  on  the  morrow,  he  departed  in  company  with 
Glenville. 

To  the  surprise  of  Thadeus,  Glenville  continued  in  gloomy  silence. 
"  Are  we  not  going  the  wrong  road,  my  friend  ?"  said  the  former. 

"  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  take  the  right,"  vtas  the  sullen 
reply. 

"  What  means  this  sharp  answer?"  demanded  Thadeus.  "I  have  not 
given  thee  cause  of  offence." 

"  Thou  hast  given  me  too  great  cauie." 
"Indeed!  how?" 

"  By  robbing  me  of  all  that  is  dear  to  me,"  replied  Herbert. 

"Your  words  are  a  pertect  mystery,"  replied  Thadeus. 

"As  are  your  actions  to  me,"  said  Glenville;  "but  do  not  expect  to 
escape  my  vengeance." 

"  Surely  thou  ait  labouring  under  some  illusion.    I  have  not  injured 
thee  in  word  or  deed." 

"  Of  that  I  will  tell  thee  more  before  we  part,"  replied  Herbert. 

Thadeus  scarce  knew  what  to  reply.    They  had  now  entered  a  path 
unfrequented  (and  which  led  through  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps, 
where  now  stands  the  London  University  College).    The  moon  wts 
HOW  shining  btijjhtly,  and  showed  to  the  astonished  eye  of  Thadeus,  • 
Glenville,  drawing  from  beneath  his  vest,  a  short  but  glittering  dirk, 
and  ere  he  had  time  to  utter  a  word,  the  latter  caught  him  suddenly  by  '• 
the  throat,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ktriking,  when  his  arm  was  suddenly  ' 
ariested,  the  dirk  wrested  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  dathed  with  force  " 
upon  the  ground.  ! 

"Cowardly  villain!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "thus  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  man  unarmed.    My  friend  and  deliverer,"  continued  the  , 
same  voice,  tarni  'g  to  Thadeus.    "  I  thank  Heaven  it  has  been  in  my 
power  to  return  some  portion  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  thee." 

"  Through  what  a  wondrous  chain  of  circumstances  am  I  passing,"  '; 
said  Thadeus.  "  Truly  has  it  been  said,  that  a  good  action  never  ' 
loses  its  reward."  ! 

"  Had  I  a  thousand  lives,"  replied  the  stranger,  who  was  no  other  '. 
than  Aaron  Wetchmateusch,  "  they  would  ill  repay  the  service  thou  | 
hast  rendered  me."  " 

The  name  seemed  to  act  like  a  mystic  charm  upon  the  heart  of  f 
Glenville.  < 

"  Take — take  my  worthless  life,"  said  he,  "  I  have  injured  him  I  | 
ought  to  have  befriended.  I  have  trampled  on  the  laws  of  gratitude  t'l 
and  hospitality,  and  am  no  more  worthy  of  life!"  ' 

"  Rije,  I  entreat  of  you,"  said  Thadeus;  "I  freely  forgive  you;  ,1 
but  why  did  you  feek  my  life  ?"  j! 

"  The  demon  jealousy  had  taken  possession  of  my  brain,  and  now,  '| 
too  late,  do  I  see  my  error." 

"  The  error  I  believe  to  be  more  of  the  head  than  heart,"  returned 
Thadeus.    "  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  to-morrow  may  bring  a  new  i 
day  of  happiness  to  all."  ' 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

A  month  hud  elapsed  since  the  above  events.    The  heart  of  the  exile  i 
was,  indeed,  made  happy  by  seeing  his  child  united  to  the  object  of  her 
choice,  while  the  persecuted  Jew,  who  had  paid  the  price  of  his  error,  ' 
was  rendered  happy  by  giving  his  Rachel  to  the  noble  jouth  who  had 
so  generously  saved  his  life. 


Pedantry. — Pedantry,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  means  an 
absurd  ostentation  of  learning  the  stiffness  of  phraseology,  proceeding  from 
a  misguided  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men.  But  I 
have  often  thought  that  we  might  extend  its  signification  a  good  deal  far- 
ther, and  in  general  apply  it  to  that  failing  which  disposes  a  person  to  ob- 
trude upt.n  others,  subjects  of  conversation  relating  to  his  own  business, 
studies,  or  amusements.  In  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  fchould  find 
pedants  in  every  character  and  condition  of  life.  Instead  of  a  black 
coat  and  plain  shirt,  we  should  often  see  pedantry  appear  in  an  em- 
broidered suit  and  Brussels  lace  ;  instead  of  being  bedaubed  with  snuff, 
we  should  find  it  breathing  perfumes  ;  and,  in  place  of  abookworm  ciawl- 
ing  through  the  gloomy  cloisters  of  an  uwiversity,  we  should  mark  it  in 
the  state  of  a  gilded  butleilly,  buzzing  through  the  yay  {cgioa  of  draw- 
ing-rooms. 
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THE  TWO  KNIGHTS  ; 

OR,  THE   STRENGTH   OF  PASSION. 

During  the  short  and  turbulent  reign  of  good  king  Stephen,  there 
lived  two  knights;  the  one  named  Stephen  de  Risboke,  and  the  other 
Arthur,  of  Pontelle.  They  were  both  attached  to  the  person  of  Stephen, 
and  fought  valiaatly  by  his  side  until  the  utter  failure  of  his  cause,  and 
he  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  their  master,  and  having  no  longer  any  cause 
m  which  they  could  draw  their  swords,  they  determined  to  retire  to 
theu:  own  castles,  and  await  a  revolution  in  the  times  that  might,  by 
some  chance  of  good  Joituue,  cast  their  belove  d  master  up  again  on  the 
throne,  and,  perhaps,  call  uponthewito  draw  their  swords  in  his  defence. 

This  was  the  most  pleasing  vision  of  all,  for  they  loved  Stephen,  for 
he  had  been  a  kind  master  to  them  ;  and,  what  was  equal  in  their  esti- 
mation, he  was  a  brave  knight  and  courageous  soldier.  But  his  cau-e 
was,  for  the  present,  lost,  and  they  determined  not  to  engage  in  any 
new  contest  which  Ihey  thought  would  be  a  lessening  of  the  friends 
of  Stephen. 

The  two  knights  had  often  fought  together,  and  suirounded  each 
other  in  the  time  of  need,  and  were  firm  and  fast  friends,  and  they 
travelled  together  for  many  miles  of  the  load  until  they  were  compelled 
to  par  %  hut  exchanged  vows  of  fiiendship  and  promise  of  aid  to  each 
other,  should  either  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Thus  they  parted  fast  friends  and  allies,  retiring  to  the  homes  of  their 
childhood.  It  brought  back  many  remembrances  that  had  long  Jain 
dormant,  for  they  had  been  many  years  now  engaged  in  turmoil  and 
Btnfe,  though  both  young. 

They  had  been  strangers  ere  they  met  at  the  court  where  they  had 
been  sent,  under  the  patronage  of  a  firm  friend  of  Stephen,  and  at  whose 
death  they  had  become  personal  attendants  upon  the  king,  and  escaped, 
by  a  miracle,  the  death  that  fell  to  the  share  of  so  maiiy. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  these  two  knights,  so  firm  in  friend- 
ship, should  never  have  divulged  to  the  other  a  passion  that  had  taken 
possession  of  their  hearts  from  their  earliest  days ;  had  they  done  so 
they  would  never  have  been  the  fast  friends  they  had  been,  for  both 
loved  the  same  object. 

But  though  they  both  adored  the  same  lady,  yet  neither  was  aware  of 
tnat  fact. 

Stephen  of  Risboke  had  been  affianced  to  the  lady  Maud  Beauclerc 
:  lie  loved  her  te.deriy,  and  his  love  was  reciprocated;  he  was  beloved 
r"".         ^^^^  "^^^  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  possessed  of  great 
I  wealth;  she  had  been  almost  a  playmate  of  Stephen;  and 
I  separated  to  practise  different  exercises,  and  he  to  become 
knight,  their  childish  partiality  assumed  the  shape  of  love. 
'  .u'^^'^'J  V^rtnta  were  anxious  that  they  should  be  betrothed,  stipulating 
that  they  should  be  separated;  and  Stephen,  himself,  should  be  sent  to 
I  court,  where  he  might  learn  the  usages  of  such  a  place,  and  become  a 
good  soldier  and  valiant  knight. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Stephen,  "and  never  shall  the  name  of  Maud 
Beauclerc,  much  as  I  love  and  adore  her,  be  uttered  by  my  lips  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  until  she  shall  say  that  I  am  in  a  condition  to  do 
80  with  honour.    My  name  shall  be  sounded  by  fame,  ere  I  let  the 

Xm^T  f         !,"f  ^^'^^  °f  ">y  beautiful  and 

betrothed  wife,  Maud. 

This  resolution  was  approved  of  by  the  parents  of  both,  and,  indeed, 
uIa^e^ably'fix^d. 

The  adieu  was  an  affecting  one  when  Sir  Stephen  left  Risboke. 
were  many  sighs  and  tears  oh  that  occasion,  a  few  vows  and 
;e8  were  uttered,  and  then  the  young  knight  departed  on  hia  journey 
.Six  years  had  now  elapsed;  and  the  time  whei*  the  marriage  was  to 
completed  had  been  passed,  for  Sir  Stephen  could  not,  with  honour, 
lUJt  the  side  of  his  master,  when  he  needed  every  spear  that  he  could 
IV  V  ^",r  l  """^        l^''^^'^"*  moment  that  he  could  with- 

Imd  to  iheothfr''™  that  had  shaken  the  kingdom  from  one 

m?ttwr''»"^  IJ'^^^i^e  «"gaged.  that  is,  his  heart  was 

•mother  s,  but  yet  he  had  never  mentioned  her  name,  and,  as  yet,  he 

r '  approached  her,  and  Maud 

iH  little  of  It  as  Stephen  himself. 

•  Arthur  of  Pontelle  had  noticed  Edith  Beauclerc  at  several  tour- 
ts,  and  had  bestowed  one  prize  at  her  feet,  when  it  was  his  good 
'  win  one ;  beyond  that,  no  communication  had  ever  passed 
r.  them;  and  Sir  Arthur  had  made  a  mental  determination  that 
'Id  neither  mention  his  love  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  nor 
l.e  declare  her  ftame  openly  until  he  had  won  a  name  for  himself 
'/e  what  one  In  bis  station  could  expect,  and  not  even  then  with- 
r  consent. 

'  -  ^  consent  he  had  never  obtained ;  and,  now  that  he  had  quitted 


they 
valiant 


court  with  much  renown,  and  some  wealth,  he  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  obtain  her  love  and  the  promise  that  she  would  permit  him 
to  be  one  of  those  who  were  most  favoured  by  her  favours,  and  that, 
in  short,  he  might  become  her  own  true  knight. 

Little  did  he  dream  how  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  how  he 
was  to  suffer  in  mind,  £nd  how  all  the  hopes  he  had  been  years  in 
building  into  realities  were  suddenly  to  be  dashed  away,  and  his  visions 
become  so  many  dreams,  dispelled  by  the  morning's  sun. 

He  had  never  heard  her  name  mentioned  by  Stephen  of  Risboke,  he 
had  never  seen  him  in  her  company,  or  that  of  her  relations,  and,  of 
course,  he  knew  not  she  was  betrothed  to  his  friend  and  fellow  soldier. 

He  found  means,  soon  after  his  return  home,  to  obtain  an  interview, 
and  pkaded  his  love  to  her  in  the  warmest  and  most  wooing  terms,  but 
it  was  in  vain ;  what  was  the  reason  ?  Maud  at  once  said,  she  was 
betrothed,  and  had  been  for  years. 

•«  For  years !"  exclaimed  the  knight ;  "  may  I  inquire  who  it  is  that 
has  the  happiness  of  calling  you  his  betrothed  wife  ?" 
"  Sir  Stephen  de  Risboke." 
Sir  Stephen  de  Risboke!"  exclaimed  the  suitor,  in  amazement  of 
the  most  painful  nature. 

"  Do  you  know  him,  sir  knight?"  inquired  Maud. 
"  I  do,  well ;  he  is  a  valiant  knight,  and  partizan  of  king  Stephen." 
"  He  was;  but  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  for  discon- 
tinuing your  suit,  since  it  can  never  be  returned — it  is  in  vain." 
"  In  vain  !"  replied  the  knight,  in  despairing  accents. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Maude,  "  in  vain." 

"  Can  such  love,  lady,  as  mine,  be  in  vain  ?  Nay,  be  not  disdainful, 
I  do  love,  and  if  in  vain  1  shall  perish !  Can  the  mere  engagement 
made  at  a  time  when  reason  has  no  sway,  but  friends  are  then  the 
directing  power,  cannot  this  be  set  aside  for  a  passion  like  mine?" 

"No,"  replied  Maud  ;  and  without  deigning  to  say  one  word,  left  the 
spot. 

The  knight  looked  after  her,  and  with  a  bitter  curse  he  rose  from 
the  kneeling  posture  he  had  assumed  when  supplicating  her  favour. 
For  some  moments  he  stood  still,  as  if  lost  in  bitter  reflection,  and 
his  countenance  assumed  a  more  despairing  and  more  haggard  look. 

"I  will  win  her  yet,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  not  woo  her.  She  shall* 
be  mine,  and  yet  I  will  not  wed  her.  I  must  take  some  means  of  se- 
curing her,  and  if  need  be  of  disposing  of  Stephen  of  Risboke,  should  he 
be  any  stumbling  block  in  my  way,  as  perhaps  he  may." 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind  to  this  course,  he  quitted  the  spot, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  castle,  there  to  ruminate  upen  the  mode 
and  means  by  which  he  could  put  his  design  into  execution. 

He  had  with  him  several  folio if»ers  on  whom  he  could  well  depend, 
men  inured  to  war,  and  whose  consciences  were  but  little  troubled  at 
what  they  did,  and  would  undertake  any  office  by  which  they  would 
come  to  money. 

To  these  men,  therefore,  the  knight  determined  to  trust,  to  exe- 
cute his  commands,  and  having  summoned  them,  he  related  to  them 
what  he  desired  ;  they  were  to  disguise  themselves,  and  conceal  them- 
selves in  or  about  the  Castle  of  Beauclerc,  and  when  opportunity  served, 
they  were  to  carry  off  the  Lady  Maud  Beauclerc. 

This  they  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  any  chance  occurred  of  getting 
her  away  with  safety  to  themselves,  but  to  have  a  pursuit  close  after 
them  would  be  to  have  themselves  traced  to  the  castle,  and  then  bring 
down  the  vengeance  of  her  retainers  and  friends. 

"And  if  it  did,"  replied  the  knight,  "  I  have  friends  too,  and  would 
resist  them.  But  you  are  right— do  it  with  care  and  caution,  and  a 
large  reward  shall  not  fail  to  be  yours." 

Thus  urged  four  men-at-arms  set  out  for  Beauclerc  Castle,  there  to 
lurk  about  until  they  had  the  chance  to  commit  the  deed  their  master 
had  commissioned  them  to  execute. 

Onward  they  sped  cautiously  upon  their  unholy  errand,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  secreting  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  was  to  be  a  grand  festival,  and  a  feast  was 
to  be  held  at  the  castle,  for  the  Lady  Maud  was  on  that  day  to  become 
the  bride  of  her  betrothed.  Joy  was  upon  every  countenance,  for  every 
one  loved  the  beauteous  bride  elect ;  her  kindness  to  the  poor— her 
gentleness  to  all,  and  her  beauty  and  birth  seemed  to  endear  her  to  all 
who  saw  her. 

The  ruflians  who  were  dispatched  by  the  knight  of  Pontelle,  no 
sooner  heard  these  tidings  than  they  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
but  they  must  do  their  master's  bidding  immediately,  and  they  accord- 
ingly determined  to  go  as  some  of  the  guests  to  the  wedding,  axd  tear 
her  away  from  the  arms  of  the  bridegroom. 

Force  of  course  was  out  of  the  question,  stratagem  was  all  they  could 
trust  to,  and  all  they  intended  to  attempt. 

That  day  all  wore  happy  faces  in  the  Castle  of  Beauclerc;  Sir  Stephen 
de  Risboke  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes— his  happiness 
was  complete,  while  the  gentle  Maud,  like  a  blushing  rose,  gave  her 
hand  where  her  heart  had  long  ago  been  given. 
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The  bride  had  retired  from  the  feasting  and  revelry,  the  feridegroom 
in  vain  sought  an  opportunity  to  follow  her  example,  but  he  could  not 
quit  the  great  hall,  where  courtesy  towards  his  guests  detained  him 
unwillingly  enough. 

Maud  walked  in  a  spacious  court-yard  to  cool  herself,  for  the  halls 
were  crowded  with  company,  and  the  heat  was  great,  for  though  the 
halls  were  lofty,  yet  they  had  but  small  accommodation  for  the  escape 
of  vapour,  for  their  systems  of  defence  induced  them  to  make  their 
■windows  small  and  narrow. 

She  had  not  been  long  here  ere  she  was  watched  by  the  four  ruffians, 
who  had  awaited  their  opportunity,  and  after  a  time  one  of  them  ap- 
proached her,  and  delivered  a  message  as  from  her  lord,  that  he  was 
walking  in  the  forest  glade  hard  by,  with  some  knights,  and  he  wished 
her  to  come  and  see  a  present  he  had  received  from  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Not  dreaming  of  treachery,  though  the  whole  message  was  very  im- 
possible, she  at  once  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  supposed  messenger, 
whom  she  desired  would  lead  the  way,  and  show  her  the  spot  where  Sir 
Stephen  was  at  the.  moment. 

This  scheme  succeeded  well — the  others  followed  at  a  distance, 
and  when  fairly  out  of  sight  of  the  castle,  they  all  closed  in  upon  her, 
and  bound  and  gagged  her,  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  castle 
of  their  base  employer,  which  they  contrived  to  reach  early  the  next 
morning,  before  the  country  people  were  about. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that  reigned  in  the  castle,  when  they 
found  that  Maud  was  missing ;  search  was  made  for  her  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  country  was  searched  for  some  miles  arXund,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

They  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  search  in  despair,  when  suddenly 
Maud's  waiting  maid  recollected  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place 
between  her  lady  and  Sir  Arthur,  which  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  her 
indignation  at  his  proposals,  and  she  also  noticed  the  look  he  gave  her 
mistress  as  she  quitted  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the  threat  he 
bad  uttered  half  to  himself,  and  half  aloud. 

The  whole  plot  was  now  seen  through,  and  every  horse  and  man  was 
instantly  in  motion.  Many  of  the  knights  present  buckled  on  their 
armour,  and  immediately  commanded  the  whole  of  their  attendants  and 
tenants  to  join  theai,  so  that  early  next  day  they  had  plenty  of  men  and 
horses,  with  whom  they  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  the  unworthy  knight, 
whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  beautiful 
Maud  Beauclerc. 

They  contrived  to  gain  other  information  on  the  road,  which  assured 
them  of  the  correctness  of  their  fears,  that  she  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  orders  of  Sir  Arthur  Pontelle. 

They  quickly  surrounded  the  castle  on  all  sides,  and  then  summoned 
the  owner  to  restore  their  lost  bride  to  her  bridegroom  and  friends,  or 
else  meet  him  in  open  combat. 

Both  these  he  declined,  alleging  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge, 
and  he  would  not  raise  his  sword  against  his  friend ;  but  Sir  Stephen 
of  Risboke  denounced  him  "&s  a  forsworn  and  recreant  knight,  and 
threatened  to  break  his  spurs  off  his  heels  if  he  did  not  do  one  or  the 
other. 

The  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  knight* ;  Sir  Arthur  hoping 
and  believing  the  chance  of  war  would  enable  him  to  retain  his  prize, 
and  free  him  from  suspicion  ;  but  in  this  he  wfa  mistaken,  for  in  the 
very  first  encounter  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  ere  he  breathed 
his  last,  he  confessed  the  truth,  and  informed  them  where  they  would 
find  the  fair  captive. 

The  joy  of  all  was  great  indeed,— but  who  can  paint  the  happiness  of, 
the  united  pair?  The  feast  and  revelry  lasted  s<|reral  days^  and  then 
all  things  were  restored  to  their  wonted  tranquillity. 


Reflections  6f  Washington  Irving  on  an  Engi^ish  Country 
Church  — There  are  few  places  more  favourable  to  the  study  of  charac- 
ter, than  an  English  country  church.  I  was  once  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  the  near  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  one,  the  appearance 
of  which  particularly  struck  my  fancy.  It  was  one  of  those  rich  mor- 
sels of  quaint  antiquity  which  give  such  a  particular  cliarm  to  English 
landscape.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  country  filled  with  ancient  fami 
lies,  and  contained  within  its  cold  and  silent  aisles  the  congregated  dust 
of  many  noble  generations.  The  interior  walls  were  incrusted  with 
monuments  of  every  style  and  age.  Thejight  streamed  through  windows 
dimmed  with  armorial  bearings,  emblazoned  in  stained  glass.  In  various 
parts  of  the  church  were  tombs  of  knights  and  high-born  dames,  of  gor- 
geous workmanship,  with  their  efligies  in  coloured  marble.  On  every 
side  the  eye  was  struck  with  some  iristance  of  aspiring  mortality,  some 
haughty  memorial  which  human  pride  had  erected  over  its  kindred  dust 
in  this  temple  of  the  most  humble  of  all  religions. 

What  men  are  deficient  of  in  reason,  they  generally  make  up  in  rage. 


LOVE; 

OR,    THE    THREAD    OF  LIFE. 

A  DOMESTIC  romance. 

(Continued  from  our  lott.) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LIBERAL  PROMISES. 

Charles  Hargrove  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  annoy  poor  Harriet 
by  a  degcription  of  his  day's  disappointment;  therefore,  when  they 
reached  the  little  parlour  where  the  family  usually  sat,  he  told  her  very 
briefly  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  adding,  that  he  could  hardly  hope, 
the  first  day,  to  step  into  p,  situation,  and  that  in  all  probability  fortune 
would  be  more  propitious  soon. 

"And  you  have  had  a  long,  weary  day,  dear  Charles,"  said  Harriet, 
"  a  day  full  of  disappointments." 

"  Disappointments,  certainly,  dearest,  I  have  had,  but  not  altogether 
a  very  unhappy  day — I  had  such  a  pleasant  corner  in  my  heart  always 
to  turn  to,  where  such  a  sweet  image  was  enshrined,  that  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  circumstances  to  cast  much  gloom  over  my  spirits.  Ah, 
Harriet !  love  such  as  mine  for  you,  encases  the  heart  in  triple  steel 
against  all  the  ordinary  casualties  of  existence — it  is  a  dear,  a  precious 
recompense  for  all  evils.  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  my  affections,  could 
I  be  very  unhappy  with  such  an  one  to  love  as  you." 

"Charles,"  replied  Harriet,  timidly,  "I  am  yours,  as  you  know,  and 
yours  only.  But,  now  let  me  tell  you  of  strange  circumstances  that 
have  occurred  during  your  absence  from  home." 

She  then  related  to  him  how  the  stranger  had  been  cast  from  his 
house  near  to  the  gate  of  the  cottage — how  he  had  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  what  strange  words  he  had  used  during  his  temporary  de- 
liriutn,  concluding,  by  saying, 

"  And  what  is  more,  Charles,  he  has  been  perfectly  rational,  and  by 
some  means  seems  to  know  us,  and  the  painful  situation  in  which  we 
are  all  placed.  He  seems  to  feel  very  grateful  for  the  attention  which 
has  been  here  shown  to  him,  and  talks  much  of  his  means  and  will  to 
do  something  for  us.  Indeed,  if  he  does  half  he  hinted  at,  we  shall  be 
under  a  debt  of  heavy  gratitude  to  him." 

"  What  is  his  name,  Harriet?" 

"  That  we  do  not  know.  But  he  said  he  would  explain  all  to  you 
when  you  came  home." 

"I  will  seek  him  instantly.    It  is  very  strange." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  wait  until  the  morning  ;  he  is  now  soundly  sleeping, 
and  the  surgeon  desired  that  by  no  meass  should  he  be  awakened.  I 
am  as  much  puzzled  as  you  can  be  at  the  afikir,  for  he  seemed  to  know 
your  name  before  it  was  mentioned  to  him  ;  and  what  is  more,  by  some 
extraordinary  means,  he  was  aware  of  your  precise  situation,  and  that 
you  were  about  to  answer  advertisements  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment." 

"  'lis  strange,  indeed." 

"  He  knows  Scalvoni  too." 

"  By  Heaven  !  who  can  he  be  ?    Is  he  old  or  young?" 

"  He  seems  beyond,  or  about  the  middle  of  life^' 

"  Well,  Harriet,  all  this  passes  comprehension ;  but  I  will  no  longer, 
dearest,  keep  you  from  your  rest,  but  wait  with  what  patience  I  may, 
until  the  morning  comes,  to  unravel  the  mystery." 

"  Rent  and  taxes,"  mumbled  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  in  her  sleep.  "Pro-' 
vidence  and  the  broker.  The  Lord  taketh  away  —  tables  aad 
chairs." 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  said  Charles. 

"Hush,  hysh — she  will  awaken— gobd  night,  dear  Charles— good 
night." 

"  Good  night,  Harriet — God  bless  you." 

"  Eh !  what  was  that  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  starting  wide  awakei 
"  I  hea'd  n  csjrious  noise." 
"  What  noise,  mother?" 

"  Like  somebody  eating — no,  it  was  more  like  a  dreadful  ki8sin| 
going  on." 

"  Mother  !  mother  !" 

"  Good  night,  aunt,"  said  Charles,  and  he  darted  away  to  the  littl* 
room,  where,  since  his  domestication  in  his  uncle's  house,  he  had  OC; 
cupied.  He  glanced  out  into  the  garden  from  the  window,  and  sa^ 
that  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow,  for 
moon  was  sailing  through  a  cloudless  sky,  and  myriads  of  stars  w 
spangling  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven  ;  a  feeling  of  awe  came  over  hi 
as  he  looked  upwards  to  the  coujjtless  worlds  above  his  head  ;  and  then, 
after  giving  utterance  to  a  brief  prayer,  in  which  was  the  name  «f 
Harriet,  he  lay  down  to  r^t,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  was  lapped  1» 
the  elysium  of  sleep — that  negative  state  of  happiness,  which  is 


greatest  man  can  enjoy  during  his  earthly  career,  when  undisturbed  by 
dark  and  distressing  visions. 

And  Harriet,  too,  she  thought  of  Charles,  ere  sleep  gently  stole  over 
her  tyehds.  She  thanked  God  for  bestowing  upon  her  such  a  trusting 
houest  heart  as  his,  and  with  the  sanguine  leelings  of  youth,  she  could 
see  nothing  that  should  particularly  mar  their  future  happiness.  True, 
the  death  of  her  lather  constantly  occurred  to  her  mind  with  a  pang 
of  bitterness;  but  Plarriet,  although  she  loved  her  parents  dearly,  knew 

All  who  live  must  die 
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Passing  through  nature  to  eternity  ;" 


and  time,  she  thought,  would  soften  her  grief,  and  enable  her  to  bear, 
with  a  patient  resignation,  the  dispensations  of  an  all-wise  providence. 

Mr.  Leighton  was  sleeping,  but  his  repose,  procured  as  it  was,  by  the 
administration  of  a  powerful  opiate,  was  far  from  easy  and^eren;.  After 
awhUe,  many  strange  images  floated  across  his  imagination-at  one 
«nT.^'  '"""'f  ^"'"^'^  P°^"  to  an  enormous  height, 

^Jil.V  '  ^^""'^  i^-'^^es^ible  precipices,  while 

i Wed- ""^   ^hove  ^n  others, 
"  Destiny  !  destiny  !" 

Mingling,  too,  witb  all  his  visions,  was  one  sweet  angelic  face-a  face 

o?  °"  ^"^I'i  to  rob 

■Cseen  h.r V;  ^"''r'^"*  Heamsbaw.  He 

^^v.r  t   f      ^"1?  "'f  ^'"^  moments,  and  now  he  was  doomed 

never  to  forget  her.  Long  and  weary  to  him  was  that  night,  but  it  was 

z:z^^^2;::^.      "^^^     '  --^^g 

The  night x;louds  rolled  heavily  forward  by  the  action  of  a  higher  cur 
Jhfe:  th^  Itrkc'r  ""'^r  '''^  ^^^^'t  current  thft  ge'X  swept 

IrL!  .h  .  '  f       '""'^^^^  ^  disturbing  the  long 

gra  8  that  grows  on  the  hedgerow,  and  reaches  far  above  the  gfeen  sh  ub! 

east  ''''  shot  up  from  the 

forward '     "^  ^^"^y  ^^P""^  that  slowly  rolled 

^J^Vl'"'''  ^"^        ^^^^  ^^'i  been  heavy;  they  hung  like 

white  featheiy  clouds  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  landscape. 

enough  to'^rn^hr''  '"f  though  the  light  was  scarce  more  than 

enough  to  enable  one  to  distinguish  objects  clearly,  yet  the  clouds  be- 

Zmint  r   T  "'"^  ^^^'^  ^''^  masses  became  beautifully 

J  ummated  and  every  tint  that  could  be  found  in  nature  was  now  ^ra- 

—  — "  masse^o^a/our 
■hapes  we;e  slowly,  but  constantly,  changing  ^  ^ 

natuJe.  "'^^^^^^  "°t  the  least,  beauties  of 

iY^llllTT^  f  '"""^^^^^  "''^       "P''"  the  face  of  the  country  and 
T^e  wilfanff'  ''•^'"^  ^"'^"ties  of  Providence 

S  ,„„g!  '  "'"°">  •"O  "''-e'"?  'h«  »ir  with  iood. 

Great  and  many  as  are  the  attractions  of  a  country  lire  th.re  are  few 

Pl=a.ing\S  the?umlT 

"  Who's  there  ?" 

to'Ji'''';?;^^''  Hargrove,"  he  «aid,  stepping  forward.    «  You  desired 


The  merchant  raised  himself  in  his  bed  upon  his  elbows,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  the  young  man's  face. 

il/'  J"     l"''^  ^       ^^''^  to  see  you.    You  are  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hearnshaw  s  ?" 
"  I  am,  sir." 
"  Do  you  know  me  ?" 

Jfllt"':  ^""^  l^^  ^  ^^"'^  ^  ^'^^^  f^^e  before.    It  is  not  alto- 

gether s.range  to  me,  but  my  memory  is  treacherous,  and  will  not  tell 
me  when,  or  under  what  circumstances,  I  have  seen  you." 

boy.''Mynre^s\Xt^:lr^^      "^^^"^^^  you  were  then  but  a 

heLX'^nclfsreir  •  ''''  '''''  I  ^ave 

"  I  am  he." 

"  Well,  sir,  he  did  not  altogether  lay  his  ruin  at  your  door;  but  we 
always  understood  that  some  speculations  in  which  your  name  Lpearld 
had  been  poor  Mr.  Hearnshaw's  ruin."  appeared 
"  You  are  right ;  my  name  appeared,  and  that  was  all.  I  was  much 
reduced  myself  in  circumstances  by  tho^e  speculations,  and  have  been 
^.T"''"'"'"  N°-'^o-ever,  my  affairs  have  retrieved 
fSy  ^  condition  to  assist  you  and  Mr.  Hearnshaw's 

«  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  to  say  so.  What  has  been  done  for  you  in 
this  house  the  commonest  dictates  of  humanity  would  induce  us  aU  to 
to  do,    I  trust  you  feel  better  this  morning  ?" 

"  So  much  so  that  I  shall  attempt  to  get  to  town.    You  are,  I 
believe,  m  want  of  a  situatisn,  Mr.  Hargrove  ?" 
*'  I  am,  indeed." 

for  'you  "''  ""^^^  ^^'^     '^^^'^^  ^         P^^^^'^e  one 

"  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you,  sir'" 

.ZwLZl  ™'  Hargrove.    In  a  large  commercial 

estabLshment  hke  mme  there  will  always  be  room  for  an  extra  hand. 
Do  you  think  of  residing  with  your  aunt  ?" 
"  Yes  sir;  with  my  aunt  and  Harriet." 

perZion  ;1hf ''^'■""■'^^  '  ^^^^  ^^"^^^^^  ^^'^ '  - 

ture''^''^rjTf'  ^"ddenly  thought  that  to  any  one  else  his  rap- 

then  sTid  —  ""^^  ^^^^  Mmselt.   Mr.  Leighton 

frie'p.?'"  ^^^^  candidly  with  me,  treating  me  as  a 

"  I  will  endeavour  so  to  do,  sir."  '  * 

Then  answer  me  truly.    Do  you  love  Harriet  Hearnshaw  ?" 
With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  sir,  I  love  her ;  as  I  love  Heaven,  I  love 
Harriet  Hearnshaw."  ' 
"  And — and  she  " 

"  Is  my  betrothed,  my  future  wife.  I  have  no  seed,  no  desire  for 
concealment  ;  we  are  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  reciprocal  affection  " 

I  he  merchant  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  he  said  ~ 
^ifp?;"^'  "S^*-  i«  beautiful  enough  to  become  the 

wife  of  an  emperor.  You  are  fortunate  in  gaining  to  yourself  so  much 
sweetness  and  mtelligence.  Be  assured,  your  future  fortunes  shall  be 
my  csixG. 

"  With  my  whole  heart  I  thank  you,  sir.    Not  so  much  for  myself  as 

i  j.rf    Ir^f "  ^'^'^        not  find  one  ungrateful 

heart  in  the  house,  Mr.  Leighton,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  well,  well-that  will  do  now.  I  will  first  get  you  to  pro- 
cure a  coach,  and  I  will  go  to  town  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make 
arrangements  for  your  introduction  to  my  counting-house.  I  shall 
be  much  missed  if  I  remain  here  another  hour." 

But,  sir,  before  you  go,  have  you  still  one  Scalvoni  in  your  service  ?" 
"  I  have.    What  of  him?" 

"  He  is  a  villain,  and  I  never  can  be  civil  to  him  " 
"  Oh,  never  mind  him.    He  is  a  useful  man  to  me,  and  will  not 
clash  with  ycu  at  all.    Never  mind  Scalvoni.    Besides,  he  dare  not 
interfere  with  you,  you  know,  or  your  friends." 
"  He  had  better  not." 

«'  Well— well,  drop  him.  Now,  do  as  1  bid  you,  and  let  me  be  soon 
m  London. 

Charles  left  the  room,  and  when  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Leighton  said,— 
"  Can  I  think  of  no  means  by  which  Hairiet  Hearnshaw  shall  becoma 
mine.    For  the  first  time,  I  feel  the  magic  power  of  female  beauty." 


-  CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  QUARREL. 

When  Scalvoni  and  the  creole  met  the  mcrning  following  that  in 
which  he  former  had  made  the  iniquitous  and  hihuman  bargain  wi  h 
Cohen,  the  Jew,  any  bystander  would,  in  a  moment,  have  been  aware 
.hat  some  secret  understanding  was  between  them  ;  a^d,  if  not  from  any 
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peculiarity  of  manner  on  the  part  of  Scalvoni,  there  was  ample  evidence 
of  sneering  triumph  in  the  countenance  of  the  Creole,  who  could  not 
conceal  the  feelings  of  deep  congratulation  that  came  over  him  at  the 
thought  of  having  made  so  successful  a  move  in  life. 

Letour  had  not  the  cool  judgment  of  Scalvoni,  if  he  had,  to  the  full, 
all  his  lax  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  wanted  the  capacity  to  keep 
that  guard  upon  his  tongue  and  face  which  Scalvoni  was  quite  an  adept 
in.  Hence,  he  could  not  meet  the  man,  over  whom  he  believed  he  had 
80  much  power,  without  a  look,  a  word,  or  a  gesture,  which  let  him 
know  what  was  apparent  in  his  inind. 

The  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  Scalvoni,  for  the  young  creole,  in- 
creased aniHzingly,  as  he  noticed  this  line  of  conduct ;  and  he  congratu- 
lated himself,  although  without  showing  the  slightest  scintillation  of 
satisfaction  in  his  face,  at  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  had  provided 
against  the  continuance  of  so  much  insolence. 

Letour  saluted  him  with  a  careless  indifference,  that  seemed  to  say, 

You  may  be  pleased  or  angry  for  all  I  care ;"  and  Scalvoni  took  occa- 
sion to  increase  the  other's  arrogance,  in  which  he  actually  began  to  And 
some  amusement,  by  the  humility  with  which  he  replied  to  him. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Letour ;  "  come  this  way." 

"  But  I  am  rather  busy  just  now,"  said  Scalvoni.  '*  Will  about  half 
an  hour's  delay  make  any  difference?" 

"  It  wUl.    Come  this  way  ;  I  must  be  attended  to  at  once,  sir." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  I  am,  of  course,  your  poor  servant  ever,  Mr.  Letour. 
What  can  I  do  to  oblige  you,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  ascertained  that  I  cannot  invest  fifty  pounds  in  any 
of  the  public  securitief." 

"  True,  very  true." 

"  By  which  I  lose  interest ;  so  you  must  make  up  what  I  have  to  a 
hundred." 

"  Oh,  certainly — certainly,  my  dear  sir.  But  you  will  keep  my  secrets  i" 

"  Of  course,  if  I  am  well  paid." 
Thank  you ;  I  feel  mytelf  deeply  your  debtor,  good  sir — you  might 
transport  me.    Do  you  think  it's  disagreeable  to  be  transported,  eh  ?" 

"  Do  not  trifle,"  said  Letour.  "Give  me  another  fifiy  pounds — good — 
that  will  do  for  the  present.  Scalvoni,  you  may  breathe  a  little  freely 
for  the  next  few  weeks." 

"  I  thank  you  humbly.  I  hope  your  own  breath  may  come  and  go, 
without  int«rruption,  for  as  long  a  period." 

Letour  walked  off  with  his  hundred  pounds  in  all,  and  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  delight  at  the  perfect  submission  of  Scalvoni. 

'*  He  imagines,"  he  muttered,  "  that  I  know  more  than  I  do.  Still, 
by  listening  on  all  possible  occasions,  I  know  enough  to  do  him  great 
damage,  and  dearly  shall  he  pay  me  for  keeping  the  secret." 

At  this  moment,  the  creole  observed  some  one  gazing  at  him  very 
curiously  over  some  railings,  which  divided  a  portion  of  the  premises 
from  the  main  road  ;  aTid,  feeling  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  vigilance  of 
the  scrutiny,  he  withdrew  into  the  counting-house.  Then,  from  a 
•window,  a  nod  passed  between  Scalvoni  and  the  person  who  had  taken 
so  attentive  a  survey  of  Letour  ;  after  which,  he  disappeared. 

Scarcely  had  these  minor  transactions  taken  place,  when  a  post-chaise 
brought  Mr.  Leighton  to  his  warehouses  and  offices.  He  looked  pale 
and  exhausted,  and  his  head  being  bound  up  gave  him  a  strange  sickly 
pppearance.  He  alighted  with  difficulty,  and  walked  into  his  private 
pounting-house  with  an  unsteady,  vacillating  step.  Scalvoni  just 
caugl)t  a  passing  glance  at  him  as  he  went  by  the  window  where  he  was 
standing;  and,  amazed  and  frightened,  he  hastened  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  singular  and  perturbed  condition  of  the  merchant. 

Mr.  Leighton,"  exclaimed  Scalvoni,  "  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
■with  you  V 

"  Nothing  particular.  There  was  a  storm  last  night,  and  I  was  thrown 
from  my  horse." 

"Indeed?" 
Yes  ;  near  Epping." 

The  merchant  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  Scalvoni,  as  he  spoke, 
with  a  meaning  expression,  that  the  other  was  at  a  loss  to  interpret. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  ;  "  near  Epping ;  what  then,  Mr.  Leighton  f" 

"  The  Hearnshaws  live  near  Epping,"  said  the  merchant. 

"  Ha !  you  have  been  there  ?" 

"  I  have,  and  " 

Hush." 

Scalvoni  took  from  a  nail  on  the  wall  a  seaman's  cutlass,  and  slowly 
unsheathing  it,  he  approached  the  door  of  the  office.  Mr.  Leighton 
looked  on  hia  proceedings  with  undisguised  amazement,  and  Scalvoni 
proceeded  to  open  the  door,  whicli  wheH  he  had  accomplished  a  little 
way,  he  suddenly  made  such  a  tilashing  cut  outside  witli  the  cutlass, 
that  had  any  one  been  there  he  must  have  been  killed. 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  cried  Leighton  ;  "  what  is  that  for  ?" 

Scalvoni  shut  the  door  again  before  he  replied,  and  then  he  lald^ 

"  Mr.  Leighton,  we  have  spies  here." 

"Spies?" 


"  Yes;  Letour  has  been  listening  to  our  private  conversations — play- 
ing the  eaves-dropper  when  we  have  talked  of  subjects  that  were  fearful 
to  talk  upon,  except  in  the  known  privacy  of  this  place." 

"  You  surprise  me." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  yet  'tis  true.  By  heavens,  if  I  catch  him  skulking 
about  on  a  similar  design,  he  shall  not  live  to  tell  his  news." 

"  Do  not  kill  him,  Scalvoni ;  I  will  speak  to  him.  Take  no  heed  of 
him,  but  leave  his  management  to  me  wholly.    What  has  he  heard  ?" 

"Nothing  as  yet,  that  I  know  of,"  said  Scalvoni;  for  it  was  his  policy 
not  to  let  the  merchant  have  any  fear  of  what  Letour  might  say  or  do. 
"  Nevertheless,  such  conduct  brings  with  it  mueh  danger." 

"  True,  true;  I  will  check  it.  When  once  mentioned  to  Letour,  I 
am  convinced  shame  will  prevent  him  repeating  it.  He  is  proud  to  a 
degree,  and  will  most  probably  deny  the  accusation,  while,  by  a  more 
circumspect  line  of  conduct,  he  will  attempt  to  give  force  to  the  denial." 

"  Be  it  so  ;  I  have  no  desire  to  meddle  with  him :  but  you  were  say- 
ing you  had  seen  the  Hearnshaws — how  was  that  ?" 

"By  aceident,  purely;  I  was  thrown  from  my  horse  close  to  their 
house,  without  knowing  that  I  was  there — while  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, then,  I  was  carried  into  their  house,  and  have  passed  the  nle>ht 
there." 

"  Indeed — well  ?" 

"I  have  seen  Harriet  Heamshaw." 

"  Well?" 

"  She  is  beautiful — virtuous — innocent." 
"Well?" 

Yon  never  can  hope,  Scalvoni,  for  a  moment  to  succeed  in  securing 
such  a  piece  of  beauty  and  virtue — the  pursuit  is  madness." 

"  You  think  so,  Robert  Leighton ;  but  know  that  pleasure  chiefly 
lies  In  pursuit.  The  flower  that  is  too  easily  plucked  I  would  not 
stretch  my  hand  to  grasp.   She  shall  be  mine — by  all  hell  I  swear  ■" 

"Hush,  hush,  Scalvoni;  where  is  your  boasted  calmness — where  the 
immovable  severity  which  never  will  be  ruffled  ?" 

"Here,"  said  Scalvoni,  touching  his  ample  brow;  "  I  was  but  energe- 
tically informing  you  of  my  determination." 

"  But  she  has  a  lover." 

"  I  know  it ;  the  young  man  for  whom  yoH  must  prerlde  a  situation. 
Hark  you,  Robert  Leighton,  Charles  Hargrove  must  for  a  time  be  in  the 
office  here  In  London.  Then  there  must  be  some  sudden  occasion  for 
sending  a  trustworthy  person  abroad.  You  can  tell  him  he  is  the  only 
one  on  the  whole  establishment  you  can  safely  confide  iu — urge  him  to 
go — he  cannot  refuse — and  then  the  coast  will  be  clear." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  ;  but,  Scalvoni,  you  are  married?" 

"  I  am,  and  will  marry  again.  The  ceremony  is  quite  simple,  and 
saves  a  world  of  persuading." 

"  But  she  never  will  consent ;  it  is  a  matter  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility. What  makes  you  think,  Scalvoni,  that  if  her  lover  were  gone  she 
would  accept  you  ? ' 

"  Humph  !  1  have  ways  and  means  ;  we  shall  see." 

"  Scalvoni,  now  hear  me — come  of  it  what  it  may,  I  will  cross  you  in 
this  business.  I  will.  If  It  bring  me  to  death,  go  dewn  to  the  grave  with 
the  halo  of  one  good  action  to  recoid  my  memory.  I  have  promised 
protection  and  assistance  to  these  Hearnshaws,  and  I  will  keep  my 
word.  You  fancy  I  am  in  your  power ;  but,  remember,  the  same  blow 
that  strikes  me  down,  will  shatter  your  fortunes.  By  a  laborious  calcu- 
lation I  know  what  you  must  be  worth.  A  discovery  of  the  means  by 
which  my  falling  fortunes  have  been  upheld,  might  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  your  caution,  force  a  restitution  of  your  ill-gotten  wealth— wealth, 
which,  as  my  clerk  at  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible you  could  have  acquired.  I  repeat  it,  you  shall  not  effect,  while 
I  can  prevent  it,  the  ruin  of  Harriet  Heamshaw.  Now,  Scalvoni,  we 
understand  each  other — no  threats  shall  move  me." 

(Ts  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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THE  COMPACT  ; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 
A  NOVEL. 

BY  THE  ArXHOR  OF     "  ADA,   THE  BETRAYED,"  "  MIRANDA,"   "  JANE 
BRIGHTWELL,"   "  LOVE,"  &C.  &:C. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MERRY  PARTY. — THE  PLEDGE. — THE  COMPACT. — THE  DEATH. 

"  Hurrah  !  Life's  a  bumper,  and  to-day  joy  sparkles  in  the  cup. 
Hurrah  !  who's  unhappy  ?  Let's  sing,  shout— there's  no  such  thing  as 
care.  What's  the  world  to  us? — we  are  above  its  petty  vexations — 
beneath  its  massive  anxieties.  The  suh  is  shining — beauty  smiling — 
fond  hearts  beating.  Hurrah  !  I  gay— join  rae  all— a  sentiment— a 
sentiment— one  fresh  from  the  heart— gushing  on  like  a  new  found 
•priug.  A  blue  sky  above  us  lends  new  lustre  to  the  blue  eyes  around 
us.  We  have  music  too— such  music  as  is  of  nature's  own  making, 
and  indebted  to  no  one  but  Heaven  itself  for  its  delicious  melody.  The 
music  of  happy  voices— the  voices  of  thos  t  we  love.  Come,  boys,  a 
sentiment— a  sentiment— hurrah  !  hurrah  !  The  red  rose  is  blushing— 
the  wine  cup  is  gushing,  and  beauty,  and  baauty  ■  !" 

"  Are  you  mad,  George  ?"  said  a  soft,  sweet  voice  in  answer  to  this 
boisterous  burst  of  merrimcut  ;  and  a  tiny  hand,  so  soft,  so  tapering, 
80  child-like,  was  4)iaced  gently  on  the  mouth  of  the  young  man,  who,' 
in  the  wild  hilarity  of  his  heart,  had  given  utterance  to  the  above 
words. 


It's  a  coniplimentary  toast  to  old  Time,  such 
said  Emma  Hickson : 


"  Hear  him,  hear  him/'  cried  two  or  three  voices  at  once.  "  Hear 
liim  ;"  but  he  who  had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  pressed  the  small 
liand  in  hi«,  and  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, —  , 

"  Xo,  no.  Thank  you,  Matilda,  I  was  getting  noi^y  only;  you  see, 
all  of  you,  this  is  such  a  happy  day  to  me.   Now,  Mrs.  Rashleigh,  don't 

I  be  shaking  your  head  at  me.    I  will  tell.    Matilda  and  I  are  " 

"  Now,  George,  George  " 

I  "  To  be  Eaarried  this  day  week.  There  now,  you'have  the  full,  true,  and 
Jnterestmg  particulars.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  am  half  mad?  The  only 
wonder  is,  lhat  I  am  not  quite  insane.  Huirah,  I  say.  I'm  a  happy  fel- 
low !— who  will  say  nay  to  a  man  when  he  makes  such  an  assertion  ?  The 
past  has  been  to  me  most  pleasant,  as  you  ail  know.  Brought  up  as  I 
have  been,  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  reiollection,  by  a  relative 

r  who  has  been  but  too  indulgent  to  me,  my  years  have  flown  past  on 
rosy  pinions.    Then,  when  the  puisuit  of  my  duties  compelled  me  to 

I  lod{;e  m  London,  I  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  finding  an  angel 
in  the  house,  in  the  person  of  my  dear  girl,  here  by  my  side,  who  is 
punching  and  pulling  me  to  hold  my  tongue  ;  but  we  are  all  friends 
here,  and  so  I  must  have  my  say  out.  My  kind  uncle  approves  my 
choice,  and  Mrs.  Rashleigh  here  approves  of  me  for  a  son-in-law  •  so 
you  see,  we  are  all  agreed  together.    That's  why  I  asked  you  all  out 

1  here  to-day  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  that  we  might  have  a  pleatant  merry- 
makmg.  Mrs.  Rashleigh  has  come  to  keep  Matilda  in  countenance, 
and  EmTha  Hickson  here,  has  come,  I  suppose,  to  support  her,  and  we 
are  all  very  glad  to  see  ber— you,  Charles  Lechmere,  I  have  no  doubt 
Included,  if  we  may  judge  frotu  the  direction  of  your  eyes  for  the  last 
two  hours  and  a  half— but  I  have  forgotten  my  toast  and  sentiment 
You  shall  have  it.    I  said  1  was  a  happy  fellow.    My  sentiment  shall, 

,  therefore,  be  retrospective  and  progressive  both.    Here's  <  The  Past ' 

I  the  Present  I  and  the  Future!'"  '  j 

What  a  strange  toast,  Ciporge,"  sajU  Matiiaa  jRajbleigh.  ! 


"  Not  at  all,  dearest, 
as  he  seldom  gets." 

"  And  yet  there  is  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  it, 
"  for  who  can  properly  estimate  the  future  ?" 
"  Who,  indeed  ?"  said  several. 

"  I'll  tell  you  how,"  cried  George  Lee,  who  was  the  first  enthusiastic 
speaker;  "  compare  it  with  the  past — everything  now  is  done  that  way 
— religion,  morality,  taxes,  accidents,  births,  deaths,  and  raarriage.«» 
You  have  nothing  to  do  now,  so  great  a  light  has  modem  science  throMn 
upon  all  things,  but  to  look  back  ten  years,  and  you  will  then  know 
what  will  be  in  the  next  ten  years.  That's  what  is  considered  the  great 
value  of  statistics,  you  see.  \''ou  can  come  at  a  conclusion  about  any- 
thing now,  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  nourishment  that  will  subsi;t 
a  pauppr,  to  the' morality  of  a  secretary  of  state.  Calculate  the  future 
from  the  past  —  make  a  statistical  table,  and  you  are  sure  to  le 
right." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  one  of  George's  friends,  with  a  laugh.  "  Suppose 
now  it  was  ascertained  that  twice  in  five  years  a  tile  fell  off  a  house  in 
St.  Martiu's-lane,  and  hit  somebody  on  the  head  Avho  was  passing  below: 
would  you  calculate  upon  a  similar  result  the  next  five  years  1" 

"  According  to  statistical  science,  yes ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
when  the  las[t  day  of  the  five  years  came,  for  the  honour  of  modem 
education  and  science,  some  one  ought  to  go  to  the  top  of  a  house,  and 
complete  the  prediction.  But  never  mind  that.  The  toast  is  '  The  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future.' " 

"  May  you  be  happy  in  the  future,  Mr.  George,"  said  Mrs. 
Rashleigh. 

"  May  I — pshaw,  T  am  certain.  Most  of  us  can  make  our  future — 
in  this  world,  of  course,  I  mean.  We  can  resolve  to  gild  every  circum 
stance  with  the  glorious  hues  of  fancy,  lending  to  the  coldest,  most 
sterile  situations,  the  rorri>ance  of  imagination.  But  no  man  sees  the 
evils  of  life  truly.  We  are  reviewfng  the  world  and  our  own  means 
of  happiness  through  a  telescope,  only  some  of  us  look  in  at  one 
end,  and  some  at  the  other :  we  exaggerate  or  diminish  all  evils. 
Now,  here  we  are,  a  merry,  happy  party  of  ten  persons — exactly  ten.  Here 
you  are,  my  only  intimate  friends — you  six  of  the  he  species  I  mean — 
and  you  are  all  good  L lends  with  each  other.  Our  situations  in  life  are 
very  similar  in  so  far  as  we  have  all  our  way  to  make  in  the  world — but 
1  contend  that  the  future  depends  on  ourselves,  because  it  depends  on 
ourtielves  whether  we  choose  to  view  its  varied  incidents  tearfully  or 
joyously.  And  then  after  all  what  we  call  the  future,  is  only  a  short-lived 
dream." 

"  True,"  remarked  one.  "Look  now  at  the  busy  throngs  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  then  ask  yourself  how  many  of  these  persons, 
with  all  their  caves,  joys,  anxieties,  and  anticipations,  will  be  Mt  fifty 
years  hence.  Only  fancy,  if  there  were  no  new  generations  mingling 
imperceptibly  with  the  old,  and  stepping  into  the  vacant  places,  Avhat 
a  strange  and  a  melancholy  thing  it  would  be  to  mark  trie  gradual 
thinning  of  the  streets,  the  day  by  day  decrease  in  bustle  and  activity, 
the  shut-up  shops,  the  quiet  streets,  which  noise  and  riot  once  called 
their  osvn  ; — the  deserted  churches,  until  at  length  the  echo  of  some 
solitary  footfall  would  alone  be  heard,  at  long  and  rare  intervals. 
Thus  would  year  after  year  pass  away,  till  one  man  stood  in  London, 
gazing  around  him  with  tearful  eyes  and  breaking  heart  upon  the  scene 
of  silence  and  desolation. 

Matilda  Rashleigh  clung  to  the  arm  of  her  mother,  and  shuddered; 
while  the  words,  which  had  been  uttered  seemed  to  cast  a  gloom  upon 
the  happy  party. 

"  Now,  that's  too  bad,  Meriton,"  cried  George  Lqe.  "  Y^ou  have  made 
lis  all  serious." 

"  >rj'  dear  ]n>)',  the  futiue  \a  a  serious  word  ;  but  far  be  it  from  ra© 
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to  be  a  killjoy;  may  the  future  be  as  happy  as  the  lightest  heart 
can  wish." 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  making  an  effort  to  recover  his  hilarity,  "  May 
we  all  be  happy,  and  what  is  more  iny  friewds,  we  will  all  be  happy." 

"  If  we  can,"  said  one,  "  no  doubt.  But  here  are  seven  of  us  young 
men.  It  is  possible  some  of  us  may  succeed  in  lite,  but  not  very  proba- 
ble all  will ;  who  will  be  the  happier  among  us,  who  shall  say  ?" 

"  Ah,"  added,  another,  "  who.&haU  say  what  one  year  may  bring 
forth — what  changes  occur  each  hour,  even— who  will  take  upon  him- 
self to  say  that  this  same  party  will  eVer  meet  again?" 

"  I,"  cried  George  Lee.  "  We  won't  be  melancholy ;  but,  since 
some  of  you  seem  to  take  this  toast  of  mine  in  a  sentimental  light,  a 
thought  has  come  into  my  mind,  which  I  hope  you  will  all  agree  to." 

There  was  a  tone  of  sadness  in  the  voice  of  George  Lee  as  he  spoke, 
against  which  beseemed  to  be  struggling,  and  the.  smile  on  his  face 
looked  forced,  and  at  variance  with  the  feelisg*  cf  his  heart.  Tliis.  was 
observed  by  all  present,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  raise  the  general 
air  of  seriousness  that  had  been  now  for  the  last  half  hour  stealing  over 
the  party.  '  >  ' 

"  George,"  whispered  Matilda,  "  let  us  talk  no  more  in  this  strain. 
It  brings  sad  thoughts  a.nd  melancholy  musings  to  the  mind.  The 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven.  Let  us  have  as  many  hopes,  founded 
on  the  goodness  of  God  hitherto  to  us,  as  we  may,  but  lej;  us  insist  upon 
nothing — let  us  assert  nothing." 

"Ah,  now,"  said  Gaoige,  "  you  are  timid,  but  I  contend  our  happi- 
ness is  in  our  »wn  hands  for  the  most  part.  There  are  people  who  live 
in  a  constant  fright,  and  are  always  foreboding  evil,  and  loojiing  out  for 
storms  in  the  clearest  sky."  , 

It  was  a  strange  c;>incideace,  but  even  as, George  spoke,  the  sunshine, 
which  had  been  resting  with  painful  brilliancy  upon  the  party,  disap- 
peared so  suddenly,  that  they  looked  up  with  one  accord  to  the  sky,  and 
beheld  a  black  cloud,  the  edge  of  which  had  just  swept  over  the  sun's 
disc — a  cold  wind  came  with  a  moaning  sound  across  the  earth,  rapidly 
decreasiqg  the  temperature  by  many  degrees,  and  afar-oflT  a  strange 
rumbling  sound  echoed  from  earth,  to  Heaven.  The  change  was  most 
sudden  and  unexpected  to  that  party,  which  had  been  more  intent  upon 
its  0\¥n  pleasures  and  anticipations,  than  in  noting,  as  many  had  done, 
the  sigtts  of  an  approaching  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  day;  so  that  to 
theiH  it  looked  likj  magic  lor  the  light,  beaming  sunshine  to  be  so  sud- 
denly extinguished,  and  the  sky,  which  they  had  assume!,  rather  than 
knew,  to  be  cloudless  and  serene,  to  be  rapidly  covering  with  masses  of 
clouds  of  a  threatening  and  portentous  aspect. 

"  Was  that  thunder  V  said  one. 

"  Truly  was  it,"  exclaimed  another.  "There  is  a  storm  somewhere, 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  creeping  over  here." 

"  What  a  remarkable  change,"  sighed  the  affianced  bride,  and  a  shud- 
dering feeling  came  over  her,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some  gigantic  coming 
evil  had  swept  across  her  heart,  warning  her  of  grief  that  would  soon 
overwhelm  it  utterly.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  such  a  great  change 
should  have  so  surely,  although  slowly,  crept  over  the  feelings  of  that 
joyous  party.  The  young  men  were — as  George  Lee  had  said, — all  endea- 
vouring to  make  their  way  in  life,  in  different  professional  pursuits. 
None  of  them  had  fortunes,  but  all  had  friends  of  sufficient  ability  to 
assist,  if  not  absolutely  to  lift  them  over  the  most  ragged  paths  of  life. 
They  were  all  attached  friends,  for  a  rare  similarity  iu  their  condition 
in  life,  as  well  as  of  tastes  and  habits,  had  combined  very  quickly  to 
ripen  mere  acquaintance  into  enduring  friendship.  As  George  Lee  had 
asserted,  he  had  won  the  heart  and  the  promise  of  the  hand  of  Matilda 
Rashleigh,  who  was  well  worthy  of  the  best  partner  for  life  that  the 
fates  could  give  her. 

Mrs.  Rashleigh  was  the  widow  of  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
she,  with  Matilda,  having  generously  sacrificed  the  pension  whicli  was 
receivable  on  the  death  of  the  father,  iuoixier  to  satisfy  many  just  claims 
upon  him — for,  alas !  he  had  been  one  of  those  reckless  men  who,  if 
they  have  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  will  somehow  or  another,  con- 
trive to  live  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand,  were  compelled  to  eke  out  a  sub- 
sistence by  taking  some  inmate  into  their  house  as  a  lodger.  That  in- 
mate had  been  George  Lee,  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  London. 
To  reside  in  the  same  house  with  Matilda  and  not  love  her  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  intimacy  ripened  into  the  purest  alfoction,  and  twelve 
months  saw  the  beautiful  girl  the  aflianced  bride  of  the  young  man, 
whose  only  fault,  if  fault  that  could  be  called,  was  a  buoyancy  of  dis- 
position, which  always  tempted  him  to  look  too  fervently  upon  the 
sunny  side  of  exi.stence,  and,  peichance,  in  his  over  confidence  of  every- 
thing turning  out  just  as  he  wished  it,  neglecting  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  make  so  desirable  a  result. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  describe  adequately,  the  beauty,  the  gentle- 
nes'J,  the  earnest  sweet  simplicity  of  Matilda  Rashlcigh's  character. 
Shfc  wai  one  of  those  fi?w  beautiful  beings  who  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  middle  classes  of  society  in  this  country ;  and,  somehow  or  another, 
ard  not'to  be  found  in  any  other  country  at  all. 


The  distressful  and  anxious  circumjtances  in  which  she  and  h 
mother  had  been  placed,  had  coatributed  largely  to  the  foriUiiioa  of  h 
character;  for  they  had  drawn  more  closely  the  bands .:of  tenderness  b 
tween  them,  feeling  that  in  each  other's  love  €h9y  could  alone  look  fo 
peace  and  joy  on  earth.    People  said  that  Mrs.  Rashleigh  spoiled  her 
daughter, — that  she  unfitted  her  for  life  and  all  its  various  cares  and 
disappointments,  by  too  carefully  sheltering  her  from  ail  such,  while  she 
remained  with  her.    Alas  1  what  a  sad,  cold,  heartless  philosophy  it  is 
to  propose  to  check  the  love  of  a  parent  for  a  child,  froiri  such  consider- 
ations— "  sulficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  If  disappointnyents, 
vexations,  and  grief  are  to  be  the  lot  of  mortality  through  life,  surely — 
surely,  happy  are  they,  who,  for  some  period  of  the  weary  pilgrimage  of 
existence,  can  be  sheltered  from  such  storms  of  fate  by  some  fond  loving 
heait  which  will  place  itself  as  a  shield  between  the  loved  one  and  all 
harm.  <  -  . 

.  Matilda  Rashleigh  knew  n'othing  of  the  world.  Its  cares,  its  blight- 
ing miseries,  and  its  feverish,  short-lived  joys  were  ail  unknown  to  her, — 
she  lived  in  a  world  of  her  own — a  world  created  by  the  purity  and 
gentleness  of  her  owni  heart — her  ignorance  was  indeed  bliss. 

Many  will  call  this  romantic,  and  shake  their  heads,  as  they  think, 
perchance,  with  kindly  pain  upon  the  many  and  deep  disappointments 
which  such  a  being  must  experience  through  life;  but  let  us  rather  re- 
joice over  the  circumstance,  which,  for  some  years  at  least,  will  throw 
its  magic  web  of  enchantment  over  existence,  rather  than  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  sad  blight  of  worldly  experience  shall  make 
the  head  wiser,  and,  with  each  added  particle  of  wisdom,  so  much  the 
less  hapiiy.  Dream  on,  we  would  say  to  such  geatle,  trusting  hesjts  as 
Matilda  Rashleigh's  ;  may  it  be  long  ere  you  awaken  to  reality,  when 
there  is  so  much  more  joy  in  the  unreal. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  in  the  middle  classes  of  Eagland  only  in 
which  the  purest,  gentlest  beings  are  to  be  found, — those  young  crea- 
tures, whom  we  look  at  with  wonder,  and  feel  surprised  by  what  magic 
they  have  beeii  nurtured  so  long  with  such  exquisite  piirity,  and  kept 
so  far  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  great  world,  the  ex- 
perience of  which  is  a  terror — the  thorough  knowledge  of  which,  bitter- 
ness and  remorse.  ' 

Oh,  who  has  not  lingered  for  awhile  to  look  upon  some  soft,  velvet 
cheek,  on  which  the  sweet  glow  of  girlhood  still  lingers— the  pouting 
lips,  80  childlike  and  so  beautiful — the  dancing  eyes,  so  full  of  gentle- 
ness and  mirth,  of  simplicity  and  exquisite  tenderness — the  long, 
waving  ringlets  of  silken  hair,  flowing  in  nature's  freedom  far  down  the 
snowy  neck.    Then  there  is  such  a  world  of  small  graces  hovering  ever 
around  such  beings — they  move,  speak,  laugh  with  the  unfettered  grace 
of  nature — innocence  is  in  every  word — in  every  action.    Far  distant 
be  the  day  when  mock  moralists  or  frantic  philosophers  succeed  in  blight-  .ii 
ing  that  first  romance  and  beauty  of  existence  which  characterises  the  J 
truly  English  girl.  "tI 
In  the  high  and  mighty  aristocratic  circles  of  tiiis  country,  such  oa 
young  creatures  are  not  to  be  found.    The  gentler  home  affections  are  n 
not  there  cultivated.    Children  are  no  part  of  the  rank  and  show  of 
lordly  parents.    The  lady  mother  cannot  find  time  from  her  fashionable 
engagements  to  attend  to  her  own  olfspring.    Here  is  deputed  to  hire- 
lings the  formation  of  the  mind  in  the  earliest  and  most  important  part 
of  its  existence.    There  are  among  such  persons  none  of  those  charities 
and  endearments  of  home,  which  tend  to  make  the  character  we  have-  •» 
attempted  to  describe  ;  and  as  the  girl  grows  too  old  far  the  nursery,  -  ( 
and  comes  into  fashionable  existence,  she  has  but  one  dominant  idea,  , 
and  that  is,  to  get  married  as  quickly  as  she  can  to  some  one  with 
money,  so  that  she  may  pursue  the  same  heartless  career  as  het  fashion-  -.i 
able  mother  before  her.  .  • 

Among  the  lower  classes,  alas!  the  struggle  to  live  quenches  alt^ 
feelings  of  endearment  and  gentleness.  The  pressure  of  absolute  wailt«< 
wages  successful  war  against  all  the  romance  of  existence. 

It  is  indeed  only  among  the  middle  classes  that  the  genuine,  beauti-'' 
ful,  lovely  English  girl,  in  all  her  native  purity  and  innocence,  is  to  be  'i 
found.    Such  a  one  was  Matilda  Rashleigh.  '       '  ''\ 

The  candid,  open,  generous  character  of  Georgft  Lee  soon  won  upb<lj|H 
her  heart,  and  she  loved  him  as  such  a  being  could  love.  There  wct^H 
none  of  the  "  wish  to  get  married"  feeling  about  Mfetilda  Rashleigl^H 
which  forms  the  leading  idea  of  most  young  girls  in  London.  She  nevel^H 
calculated  upon  how  much  money  she  should  be  able  to  wring  out  of  hdl^H 
husband  to  spend,  or  how  many  new  dresses  she  should  have  in  a  yealt^H 
No,  she  loved  George  Lee,  and  she  clung  to  him  with  a  confiding  tei^H 
derncss  as  beautiful  as  it  was  rare. 

lar.  Rashleigh  had  yielded  to  George's  importunities,  and  had  coh- 
sented  to  make  one  of  the  party  which  was  assembled  on  the  day  our 
narrative  opens,  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  old  inn,  situate  near  the 
borders  of  Kpping  Forest,  that  is  to  say.  On  that  verge  of  the  forest 
which  was  furtliest  from  London. 

The  party  had  proceeded  from  town  in  a  phaeton,  that  is  to  say,  six 
of  the  party,  inclusive  of  the  ladies.    The  other  gentlemen  had  ridden 
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to  the  place  where  both  vehicle  and  horses  were  left,  and  then  the  whole 
party  had  enjoyed  a  walk  through  the  forest,  until  they  reached  the  inn, 
where,  by  previous  arrangement,  they  were  to  dine. 

Everything  had  gone  on  smoothly  and  agreeably,  and,  by  the  words 
uttered  by  George  Lee  at  the  commencement  of  our  story,  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  hilarity  of  the  party  had  then  been  at  its  height. 

The  sky  now  continued  to  become  thronged  with  clouds,  until  scarce 
a  vestige  of  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven  was  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
curious  gazers  upwards.  Ever  and  anon,  the  rumble  of  distant 
thunder  came  upon  the  passing  breeze.  The  birds  flew  low,  and 
appeared  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the  day  ;  while  occasionally  the  wind 
would  drop  suddenly,  leaving  such  a  strange  unnatural  calm  over  the 
face  of  nature,  that  the  members  of  our  party  glanced  at  each  other, 
as  if  asking  the  question  of  what  will  happen  next,  with  their  eyes, 
rather  than  with  their  tongues. 

"  We  shall  have  a  terrific  storm,  I  think,"  said  one. 

"  No,"  cried  George  Lee;  "  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Do  you  not 
see  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  clouds  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
storm  is  sweeping  past,  and  that  we  are  only  cast  into  a  little  gloom  by 
the  edge  of  it.  Do  you  not  observe  now,  all  of  you,  that  the  heaviest 
masses  of  clouds  are  going  off  rapidly  towards  the  west  V 

Such  indeed  appeared  to  be  the  case,  and,  in  fact,  the  thunder 
sounded  at  even  intervals,  and  appeared  farther  off  at  each  reverbera- 
tion.   Here  George  made  an  effort  to  rally  the  spirit  of  the  party. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  cried  ;  "  do  not  let  us  be  cloudy  and  dull,  though 
the  heavens  may  be  so.  Matilda,  let  us  see  you  smile  again,  and  give 
us,  by  so  doing,  so  good  an  imitation  of  the  sunbeams  breaking  th/ough 
a  fleecy  cloud,  that  we  shall  not  regret  a  want  of  the  reality." 

So  my  face  is  a  cloud,  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  merri- 
ment, that  was  foreign  just  then  to  her  heart. 

"  There  was  a  cloud  of  seriousness  upon  it,  dearest,"  whispered 
George.    "  You  are  wot  happy  to-day." 

"  Yes,  yes — oh,  yes — indeed  I  am." 

"  There  was  a  pressure  of  the  hands  between  the  lovers,  and  then 
George  resumed, — 

"  We  won't  care  for  weather.  What  to  us  is  a  cloud  over  the  face 
of  the  sun  ?  we  will  have  no  clouds  over  the  sunshine  of  our  good 
spirits.  Besides,  to-morrow,  the  light  from  Heaven  will  be  as  bright 
again  as  it  has  been  to-day." 

A  strange  wailing  sound  came  at  this  moment  to  the  ears  of  the 
party,  and  with  one  accord  they  listened  in  silence  to  it,  wondering 
from  whence  ft  could  proceed.  It  was  something  between  a  groan,  and 
a  long  melancholy  howl ;  it  might  possibly  come  from  some  dog,  but 
yet  there  was  a  tone  about  it  unlike  anything  any  of  the  party  had  heard 
before  ;  at  least,  each  one  thought  so. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Matilda,  looking  uneasily  at  her  mother,  who 
turned  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  some  chained  dog,"  cried  George  Lee.  "  I  have  heard  such 
sounds  before.  Peculiar  localities,  too,  will  altei:  tdnes  so  as  to  make 
them  sound  very  different  from  what  they  otherwise  would." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Matilda — and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  mother's  breaSt — "mother,  y/e  have  heard  that  sound 
before." 

"Hush!  hush!  my  dear,  far 'God'»  sake,  hush!" 
"  Heard  that  before?"  said  George;  "  when — where  have  you  heard 
it?" 

"  On  the  Bight  my  poor  father  found  a  grave  in  the  ocean,"  eobbed 
Matilda. 

There  was  a  fearful  silence  for  some  momenta,  and  then  George  said, — 

"Now,  really  we  are  getting  superstitious;  we  must  get  rid  of  these 
feelings,  or  tiiey  will  grow  upon  us  as  a  ghost  story  round  a  Cliristraas 
fire  does  upon  gaping  rustics.  Come,  Matilda,  look  up  again ;  the  dog, 
for  sucli  it  must  have  been,  has  finished  his  complaints.  Let  us  be 
merry  ;  and  row  you  shall  hear  what  I  was  going  to  propose  when  the 
cloud  swept  over  the  sun  80  very  suddenly.  'J'he  sky  is  clearing  now, 
by-the-bye :  now  attend  to  me.  Here  we  are,  seven  young  fellows, 
attached  to  each  other  from  the  best  motives,  and  anxious  for  each 
other's  welfare.  This  is  the  twelfth  day  of  August :  we  are  nearly  of  an 
age.  Some  one  of  us,  I  forget  wlio,  said,  sliall  we  ever  meet  all  of  us 
again  ? — and  now,  what  I  propose  is,  ihatwa  make  a  solemn  determinalion 
to  meet  on  the  timlflk  of  Aufjust  every  year  io  dine  lotjelher,  compare  our 
poillion  and  prospects,  and  do  each  other,  for  the  year  tucccedwf),  all  the 
good  ue  can.    What  say  you,  shall  it  be  agreed  ?" 

"  Agreed — agreed  !"  cried  all. 

"  WheT»  shall  we  meet  ?"  said  one. 

"  Here,  at  the  Golden  Fleece,"  replied  George.  "Let  us  agree  to 
l»Ve  covers  always  laid  for  seven,  so  that  when  death  has  thinned  our 
Anlu,  we  shall  almost  fancy  we  are  having  some  kind  of  companion- 
ship irlth  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  when  we  look  at  their  vacant 

We  are  all  agreed,"  cried  several ;  and  then  one  added, — "  we  will 


call  the  club  The  Pint  and  Lasi,  becatise  this  is  the  first  dinner,  and 
some  day  there  must  be  a  last  one." 

"  So  be  i^,"  cried  George.  "Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  serious,  and 
look  upon  this  agreement  as  no  casual  jest.  By  the  Gotl  that  made  me, 
and  as  I  have  hopes  of  Heaven,  I  swear,  that  if  I  live,  I  will  be  here  to 
dine  with  you  on  the  12th  of  August  next,  and  every  12th  of  August 
after,  while  I  am  a  living  man." 

"George — George!"  said  Matilda;  "how  strange  your  manner  is. 
Why  make  so  solemn  an  oath  about  such  a  matter  ?" 

"  It  is  a  solemn  compact,"  said  George  ;  "  a  solemn  confederation  for 
good  purposes.  My  friends,  if  you  are  serious  in  this  matter  as  I  am, 
1  call  upon  you  all  to  make  the  same  declaration  as  I  have." 

The  young  men  were  carried  away  by  the  enthuoiasm  of  the  moment, 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  vow  was  breathed  by  the  whole  of 
them,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned  over  the  little  party,  for  the  nature 
of  the  oath  they  had  taken  was  a  check  for  a  time  to  anything  like 
frivQlity. 

"I  do  regret,"  said  Mrs.  Rashleigh,  "that  you  have  made  this 
matter  so  serious ;  but  God  bless  you  ail,  and  may  you  be  a  comfort 
and  assistance  to  each  other  through  life." 

"  Will  this  old  house  be  standing,"  remarked  one,  "  at  the  last  dinner  ?" 

"  Not  very  likely,"  .said  another. 

"  It's  a  pity  we  are  an  odd  nunaber,"  remarked  George  Lee;  "  odd 
numbers,. I  believe,  are  uwlucky;"  and  he  laughed. 

"  Alas!"  said  one,  "  who  knows  how  soon  we  may  be  an  even 
number  1" 

"  Now,  really,"  said  George,  "  that's  treason  against  all  sorts  of 
pleasantry  ;  let  us  have  no  croaking  here.  The  time  has  very  nearly 
come  when  we  ordered  the  horses,  and  we  have  our  walk  through  the 
forest — suppose  we  think  of  moving  now?" 

This  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and,  as  the  sky  certainly  wore  a  more 
favourable  aspect,  and  there  had  been  no  rain,  the  walk  through 
the  forest  presented  to  their  minds  no  difficulties. 

The  ladies  retired  to  the  house  to  resume  their  shawls,  while  the 
seven  gentlemen,  who  had  just  entered  into  so  singular  an  agreement, 
stnlled  about  the  pretty  garden,  in  which  the  proceedings  we  have 
detailed  had  taken  place.  There  was  a  serious  air  about  tnem  all  now, 
and  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of  the  number  repented  a  little  of 
the  vow  they  had  made — but,  if  such  was  the  fact,  they  did  not  say  so ; 
but  when  George  Lee  remarked,  "  This  agreement  we  have  made  may 
be  of  great  benefit  and  importance  to  us  all,"  they  agreed  unani- 
I  mously. 

In  a  short  time  the  party  were  ready  to  start,  and  George,  turning  to 
the  portly  landlord  of  the  inn,  said, — 

"  We  shall  be  here  next  year  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  and  if  we  are 
dead,  our  ghosts  are  sure  to  come." 

The  landlord's  eyes  opened  very  wide,  and,  after  a  few  moments,  he 
seemed  to  think  there  was  some  sort  of  joke  intended,  and,  nodding  his 
head,  he  gave  a  chuckle,  saying,— 

"  Very  good  ;  ghost  or  no  ghost,  you'll  always  find  good  cheer,  gen? 
tie  men,  at  the  Golden  Fleece." 

"  Will  you  undertake,  then,  to  have  a  dinner  ready  for  seven  thia 
day  twelvemonth  at  four  o'clock?" 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  Then  there's  a  guinea  as  earnest  money,  and  here  are  the  names  of 
the  parties  who  will  come.  You  have  seven  covers  laid,  and  placa 
each  man's  name  on  a  card  by  the  place  he  is  to  occupy." 

George  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  on  it  the  following 
names,  which  he  handed  to  tlie  landlord,  who  took  it,  and  then  read 
quite  seriously  : — 

George  Lee, 

Tlieodore  Lorrne, 

Mark  Bateman  Anderson, 

Charles  Lechraere, 

James  Alexander  Mourdant, 

George  Grant, 

Ashley  Scott  Meriton. 
"  Come  on,  come  !"  shouted  George  Lee.    "  Good  byS,  Boniface  ;  I 
hope  when  we  see  you  again  you  will  have  lost  none  of  your  portliness." 

He  placed  the  arm  of  Matilda  under  his  own  ;  Mr.  Grant  escorted 
Emma  Hickson,  while  Charles  Lechmere  gallant  y  tendered  his  protec- 
tion to  Mrs.  Rashleigh,  and  so  the  party  proceeded  towards  the  forest. 

The  party,  now  that  they  were  fairly  in  motion  towards  London,  ap- 
peared to  regain  their  spirits  ;  and,  although  Matilda  whispered  to 
George,  "  I  would  rather  you  had  not  made  that  odd  agreement/'  she 
did  so  with  a  smile,  that  showed  she  had  recovered  from  the  state  of 
nervous  apprehension  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

Talking  and  laughing  now  became  the  order  of  the  day,  but  it  was 
strange  how,  as  if  by  general  consent,  the  subject  which  one  would 
suppose  uppermost  in  their  thoughts — namely,  the  singular  compact 
they  had  entered  into — was  not  touched  upon. 
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George  was  in  the  very  height  of  good  spirits  ;  indeed,  there  was 
something  almost  alarming  in  the  recklcBsness  of  his  gaiety,  and  several 
Of  the  party  remarked  that  they  had  never  known  him  to  be  in  such  a 
humour. 

"  You  wonder  at  me,  all  of  you,"  he  cried ;  "  I  can  see  it  in  your 
looks.  But  cease  your  wonder.  Go  and  seek  your  own  fortunes  at  the 
shrine  of  beauty — win  such  a  heart  as  I  have  won,  and  then  you  will 
jiot  wonder  that  I  feel  truly  happy.  I  could  jump  over  the  moon — in- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  now  as  if  I  would  rather  climb  from  one  tree  top 
to  asorher,  than  steal  onwards,  as  we  are  doing,  among  their  gigantic 
trunks.  Have  you  never,  any  of  you,  experienced  that  elasticity  of 
spirit,  which  induces  you  to  think  you  can  perform  impossibilities  ?  be- 
cause if  you  have  you  can  understand  me  to-day  ;  if  you  have  not,  why 
you  cannot." 

Thus  rattling  oh,  and  talking  at  random  of  he  scarcely  knew  what, 
went  George  Lee  ;  and  so  engaging  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  the 
party,  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  strolled  from  the  right  path,  and  soon 
discovered  they  were  plunging  into  the  thickest  and  least  frequented 
portion  of  the  wood,  instead  of  pursuing  the  well-beaten  track  by  which 
they  had  early  in  the  day  reached  the  Golden  Fleece. 

"We  are  losing  our  way,  George,  I  know,"  said  Matilda;  "these 
large  trees,  and  the  long  grass,  were  not  on  our  path  as  we  came 
to-day." 

"Indeed!  losing  our  way  ? — that  would  be  a  joke.  Hilloa!  what  an 
awful  flash  was  that." 

A  general  exclamation  from  the  party  bore  witness  to  the  intensity  of 
a  flash  of  lightning  which  crossed  the  sky,  apparently  just  above  their 
heads,  and  then,  before  any  one  could  make  a  remark  about  it,  except- 
ing George,  such  a  peal  of  thunder  shook  earth,  air,  and  Heaven,  as 
none  of  tbem  had  ever  before  heard  in  the  worst  of  storms,  that  had 
come  under  their  observation. 

Matilda  hid  her  face  on  her  mother's  breast,  and  the  whole  party 
looked  aghast.  At  length,  when  the  echoes  of  the  thunder  had  nearly 
died  away  in  indistinct  mutterings,  one  of  the  party  said, — 

"  We  are  In  a  pretty  predicament ;  our  best  plan  would  be  to  return 
to  the  inn,  if  we  know  the  way ;  but  here  we  are  like  ships  tempest- 
tossed,  without  rudder  or  compass." 

"  We  cannot  be  far  from  the  open  country,"  said  George  Lee  ;  "keep 
■np  your  spirits,  Matilda;  this  is  but  an  agreeable  episode  in  our  day's 
adventures.  We  shall  have  something  to  talk  about,  I'll  be  bound,  when 
we  get  home.  This  day  will  not  be  easily  forgotten  by  any  of  you, 
mark  my  words.  There's  another  flash,  and  the  night  is  nearer  than 
any  of  us  thought  it  was.  Here's  romance  for  you  !  we  only  want  now 
to  find  some  bandit's  cave,  or  hermit's  lock  hewn  cell,  and  everything 
would  be  perfect." 

"  Perfect,"  exclaimed  Charles  Lechmere.  "  I  only  want  to  find  my 
way  home.  That  would  be  suflicient  perfection  for  me.  Hark  !  heard 
you  ever  such  a  turmoil?" 

The  last  flash  of  lightning  Avas  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder  of  a 
tCTcriflc  character,  and  then  some  sullen  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall  upon  the  leaves  of  the  lorest  trees  with  such  dead  plashes  as  to 
sound  like  shots  coming  from  Heaven. 

!'  This  will  never  do,"  said  George  Lee.  "  We  must  find  our  way 
put  of  ttiij  lorest  by  some  means.  The  siorm  has  changed  the  direction 
0f  its  martfa,  and  is  now  evidently  coming  over  this  way.  I  will  climb 
K  tree,  and  take  an  oliservation  of  the  surrounding  country." 

"  No,  (George — jio,"  cried  Matilda.  "  Do  not.  Consider  the  danger 
of  such  an  attempt." 

«  From  the  nettle,  danger,  dearest,  we  pluck  the  flower,  safety. 
Here  cornes  the  rain  in  torrents.    The  leaves  will  soon  cease  to  aflbrd 
"US  any  shelter,  and  we  shall  get  wet  through  without,  perhaps,  the  con- 
solation of  getting  an  inch  in  the  way  we  wish  to  go.    Here  is  an  an-  j 
cient  elm,  full  of  knots  and  good  footholds.    It  is  a  goodly  height,  too.  i 
Kever  fear  but  I  v.iU  bring  you  news  of  a  route  out  of  the  forest."  | 
The  rain  was  momentarily  increasing,  and  a  dim,  dismal  kind  of  j 
twilight  began  to  reign  in  the  forest.    The  scheme  of  George  seemed  j 
to  b«  tiie  only  practicable  one,  and  Matilda  gave  up  hor  opposition  to  it 
the  more  easily,  because  the  storm  appeared  to  have  changed  its  cha- 
racter from  thunder  and  lightning  to  rain  and  wind.    Tbe  latter  howled 
through  the  forest,  forcibly  dashing  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees 
together  with  terrilic  force,  and  keeping  up,  even  in  its  calmest  mo- 
ments, a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

George  easily  commenced  his  ascent  of  the  tree,  and  when  he  had 
leached  the  first  lodgment,  wheie  the  huge  boughs  began  to  spread 
themselves  from  the  main  trunk,  he  turned  to  those  below  him,  and 
said,  laughingly, — 

"  Good  bye.  Remember  the  meeting  at  the  Golden  Fleece.  Fare- 
veil.  I  shall  keep  my  oath,  although  1  am  ascending  rapidly  in  the 
Vrorld.    Do  you  all  of  you  keep  yours.    Good  bye,  Matilda— good  bye." 

"  Come  down,  George — oh,  tome  down  !  There  is  an  oppression  at 
my  heart  that  fills  me  with  i^m.   Come  ilowa— come  ilovvn !" 


George  laughed  again,  as  he  ascended  still  further  into  the  tree,  till 
the  thick  foliage  hid  him  from  sight,  and  then  he  was  heard  to  say, — 

"  Farewell !    God  bless  you  !  Farewell!" 

"  George — George  !"  shrieked  Miss  Rashleigh.  "  Come  down.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  those  words  ?" 

"  George  Lee,"  shouted  several  of  his  companions  ;  "  how  strange 
your  voice  is.    Come  down  !" 

The  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  now  suddenly 
lulled,  and  a  strange  calm  pervaded  all  things.  The  party  below  looked 
at  each  other  inquiringly  for  a  moment,  as  if  they  were  possessed  with 
some  fear  which  iieither  could  give  utterance  to. 

Once  again  the  voice  of  George  was  heard  from  the  tree,  near  the 
sun.rait  of  which  he  seemed  to  be.    It  came  strangely  to  their  ears,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  one  word  he  uttered  was  painfully  lengthened,  and 
that  word  was, — 
"  Fare — well !" 

The  sky  at  the  moment  appeared  to  open,  as  If  some  clouds  had  been 
torn  suddenly  aside  from  before  some  frightful  conflagration.  An  awful, 
lurid  light  was  upon  all  things  for  the  space  of  one  moment.  Then 
came  a  hissing  sound,  and  a  ball  of  fire  shot  from  the  opening  in  tbe 
clouds.  There  was  one  shriek — a  crash  of  breaking  branches,  and  the 
tree,  in  which  was  George  Lee,  lay  a  blazing  mass,  shivered  from  sum- 
mit to  roots  into  millions  of  blackened  splinters. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


LIFE  HASTES  AWAY. 

Oil,  do  not  leave  me  now, 

Stay,  Mary,  stay  ; 
Short  are  the  hours  and  few 
Ere  life  decay. 

Calm  as  the  setting  beam, 
Soft  as  a  fairy  dream. 
Fast  as  a  falling  stream, 
Hastes  it  away. 

Give  me  thine  hand,  my  lo\e  ; 

Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Choirs  from  the  land  above 
Sing  me  to  sleep. 

Hear'st  thou  the  seraphim 
Chanting  their  gladd'ning  h)Tnn  ? 
'Tis — 'tis  my  requiem, 
Tuneful  and  deep. 

Kind  hast  thou  been  to  me 

Here  upon  earth ; 
Blessings  I'll  shower  on  thee 
With  my  last  breath. 

Farewell,  oh,  fare  thee  well, 
Strength,  sight  and  language  fail, 
Yet  nought  my  lore  can  quell — 
Not  even  death. 

Let  my  grave  hallow'd  be 

In  yon  green  dell, 
Where  the  lone  willow  tree 
Bathes  in  the  rill. 

Death  in  my  sinking  heart 
Fixed  has  his  barbed  dart ; 
One  kiss — for  aye  we  part — 
Mary,  farewell. 

Aberdeen.  W.  Knight. 


The  Philosophkr — The  philosopher  and  the  mere  man  of  tas'e 
differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  satisfied  with  the 
pleasure  he  receives  from  objects,  without  inquiring  into  the  principles 
or  causes  from  which  that  pleasure  proceeds  ;  but  the  philosophical  in- 
quirer, not  satisfied  wiih  the  effects  which  objects  viewed  by  him  pro- 
duce, endeavours  to  discover  the  reason  why  some  of  those  objects  give 
pleasure,  and  others  disgust;  why  one  composition  is  agreeable,  and  ano- 
ther the  reverse.  Hence  have  arisen  the  various  systems  with  regard  to 
the  principles  of  beauty  ;  and  hence  the  rults  which,  deduced  from  those 
principles,  have  been  established  by  the  critics.  In  the  course  of  these 
investigation.*;,  various  theories  have  been  invented  toexplainthe  diflTer- 
eiit  qualities  which,  wlien  assembled  together,  constitute  beauiy,  and 
produce  that  feeling  which  arises  in  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
object.  Some  philosophers  have  said  that  this  feeling  arises  from  the 
sight  or  examination  of  an  object  ia  which  there  is  a  proper  mixture  of 
uniformity  and  variety.  Others  have  thought  that  besides  uniformity 
and  variety,  a  number  of  other  qualities  enter  into  the  composition  of, 
objects  that  ^re  termed  beautiful. 
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MALCOLM  THE  GREYBEARD; 

OR,    THE    CASTLE    OF  RUUDLEBANE. 

The  sun  s'boue  brightly  on  the  towers  of  Ruddlebane,  when  its 
haughty  lord,  clothed  in  a  dress  of  fore>t  green,  stepped  from  its  noble 
pjrtal.  At  the  same  time  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  rung  upon  the 
stones  of  the  court-yard  as  the  grooms  led  them  from  their  stalls. 

The  huntsmen,  also  in  dark  green  jorkins,  wound  their  horns,  which 
were  suspended  from  broad  black  belts  that  gi  t  their  waists,  and,  at 
the  suramous,  several  knights,  who  had  overslept  themselves,  appeared 

"  What,  ko  !  my  gallant  gentlemen,"  taid  the  Lord  of  Ruddlebane  ; 
"  ye  have  allowed  the  sun  to  get  before  ye  by  an  hour !" 

"  True,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight  of  Weimar,  as  he  bestrode  his 
charger ;  "  but  if  we  turn  night  into  day,  we  must  steal  a  little  from 
the  morniag." 

"  The  old  complaint,  Sir  Weimar ;  but  now  we  aie  asti',  let's  lose  no 
time,  or  the  scent  will  not  Viz  upon  the  grass." 
"  Right,  my  lord  ;  then  let's  haste  away." 

The  gates  were  now  thrown  open,  and  the  cavalcade  emerged  the'o- 
from.  For  a  few  seconds  the  tramp  of  hoofs  clattered  across  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  next  they  gained  the  open  country,  which,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  acknowledged  the  Lord  of  Ruddlebane  as  owner. 

A  huge  boar  had  now  been  started,  while  over  hill  and  dale  could  be 
heard  the  baying  of  the  dogs  and  the  clear  winding  of  the  h  )rns.  The 
baron,  attended  by  Sir  Weimar,  was  at  length  thrown  out ;  they  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses,  and  sat  down  to  partake  of  a  slight  repast, 
which  a  groom  carried  in  a  wallet. 

They  had  not  rested  many  minutes  before  an  aged  man  emerged 
from  an  adjacent  wood^  and  drawing  near  them,  addressed  the  baron 
with,— 

"  A  father's  curse  alight  upon  you,  Lord  of  Ruddlebane — 'tis  such  as 
ye  that  bring  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  1" 

"  What  babbling  knave  are  you  that  thus,  unasked,  intrude  either 
your  blessings  or  curses  upon  our  company  ?" 

"  I  am  one  who  scorns  both  your  wealth  and  vices." 

"  Hence,  knave  !"  replied  the  baron;  "  or  you  may  feel  the  weight  of 
oar  severity." 

"  I  care  not  for  that,"  replied  the  aged  man,  "  and  while  I  breathe 
will  not  cease  to  invoke  curses  on  your  head !" 

"  And  why  so  liberal,  madman  ?"  asked  the  knight  of  Weimar. 

"  I  deal  not  with  thee,"  returned  the  bearded  man  ;  "  and  from  the 
haughty  Lord  of  Ruddlebane  I  demand  my  child — my  Beatrice!" 

"  Begone,  varlet !"  said  the  baron.  '*  How  should  I  know  aught  of 
you  or  yours  ?" 

"  But  still  thou  knowest,  haughty  lord ;  and  never  will  I  cease  to 
demand  her  at  thy  hands  !" 

"  I  tell  thee,  knave,  I  know  nought  of  her  thou  callest  thy  child. 
Begone  !" 

"  Liar !"  growled  the  man  ;  "  and  it  is  I,  the  aged  Malcolm,  who 
taxes  thee  with  thy  crimes." 

"  Chastise  him,  Mark,"  said  the  baron  to  his  groom ;  "  smite  him 
for  his  insolence !" 

The  groom,  though  evidently  reluctant,  smote  the  aged  Malcolm  v.. 
the  cheek,  and  no  sooner  was  it  done  than  the  latter  exclaimed, — 

Thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  child — I  asked  her  of  thee,  although 
degraded  ;  and  in  return  thou  orJerest  thy  man  to  smite.  Know,  then, 
most  haughty  baron,  two  years  from  hence  shall  not  see  thee  Lord  of 
Ruddlebane  !  Thy  corn  will  blight — thy  cattle  die  of  rot ;  thou  shalt 
■wander  an  outcast  on  the  earth,  and,  finally,  thy  haughty  head  shall 
adora  a  pole  and  blacken  in  the  sun.  Remember  the  words  of  Mal- 
colm the  Greybeard  I" 

"  Follow  him  and  bind  him  fast !"  cried  the  enraged  baron.  "  Bear 
him  to  our  castle,  where  we  will  teach  him  the  respect  due  to  his 
Buperiers." 

Sir  Weimar  and  the  groom  both  followed  the  aged  man  into  the 
wood  from  which  he  had  emerged,  but  he  eluded  their  search  amongst 
the  thickness  of  the  trees  and  underwood. 

*  ♦  «  *  ^ 

We  mmt  now  carry  the  reader  back  a  few  years.  The  birthplace 
and  ancestors  of  Malcolm,  called  the  Greybeard,  were  unknown,  behaving 
appeared,  with  his  infant  daughter,  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Castle  of  Ruddlebane. 

Hl»  majestic  mien  and  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence,  made 
him  respected  by  all.  Years  passed  on,  an-:  littlo  was  known  of  him. 
Hla  child,  a  being  of  indsscribable  beauty,  was  now  approaching  woman- 
hood, and  needed  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ;  her  frank  and  open 
bearing  endured  her  to  the  hearts  of  the  surrounding  peasantry,  among 
tjie  poorer  classes  of  whom,  with  her  aged  father,  she  was  seen  ad- 
mliittering  to  their  wants  and  comforts.  »  * 


"  Dear  mother,"  said  a  fair  haired  maiden,  "  I  will  seek  the  stranger* 
greybeard;  I  feel  that  he  will  give  us  food." 

"  Child,"  replied  the  sorrowing  parent,  "  think  you  he  would  deign 
to  listen  to  our  tale  of  woe?" 

"  He  would,  \n-.  v,-ould,  dear  mother;  it  was  on'y  yesterday  I  saw 
him  in  the  cotta  -e  of  old  blind  Ruth." 

"  Indeed  !  my  child  ;  then  there  is  yet  hope  left  for  us  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  mother;  and  poor  Ruth  afterwards  told  me,  he 
had  given  her  whe-ewith  to  procure  food." 

"  Ah  !  kind  l«cing." 

"  And  had  brought  to  her  healing  liquidr^  marlc  from  the  niountaia 
herbs,  which  seemed  to  give  her  new  life  and  health." 

"  May  Providence,  tliew,  shower  its  blessings  over  him." 
See  !  Fee  !  i!ear  mother — the  greybeard — he  comes  this  way." 

"  I  see,  my  child,  he  leans  upoa  the  arm  of  that  dear  girl,  whose 
very  smils  cheers  my  sad  heart  " 

Scarce  had  she  finished  speaking  ere  Malcolm,  attended  by  the  j'outh- 
ful  Beatrice,  raised  the  latch  of  the  cottage  door  and  entered. 

"  Peace  and  happiness  attend  your  dwellin':!;,"  said  the  aged  Malcolm. 
"  Lack  ye  food  or  clothing,  good  neiglib«our  ?  ' 

'*  Too  p'ainly  do  I  see  it!"  returned  the  gentle  Beatrice. 

"  Their  wants  shall  be  supplied,  my  child  ;  teU  me,"  continued  he, 
to  the  cottager,  "  what  occupation  does  thy  partner  seek,  good  woman?" 

"  Alas  !"  replied  the  mother,  as  the  tears  of  recollectinn  forced  their 
way  down  her  cheeks,  "  I  have  no  part')er — none  bu"  my  own,  my  poor 
Phoebe  is  left  me." 

"  Hast  thou  long  been  deprived  of  thy  partner  ?''  asked  Beatrice, 
affectionat'Jy  taking  the  hand  cf  Phcebe. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  the  blue-eyed  girl,  mournfully. 

"  Fell  he  in  the  wars  ?"  asked  Malcolm. 

"  Alas  !  no,"  replied  the  widow;  "  to  thee,  benevolent  stranger, 
will  confess  " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  interrupted  Malcolm ;  "  I  came  not  here  to  seek  the 
secrets  of  thy  heart,  but  to  render  thee  assistance." 

"  Kind,  benevolent  being,  I  thank  thee." 

"  No  thanks  are  due  me,"  replied  Malcolm  ;  "  I  perform  but  that 
which  it  becomes  all  men  to  do." 

"  Would  that  the  treacherous  Ruddlebane  had  reasoned  like  thee." 

"Ruddlebane!  Ruddlebane!"  said  Malcolm;  "  fpeak  ye  of  the 
Baron  Ruddlebane  V 

'•  I  do  ;  'twas  he  v/ho  first  lured  me  from  the  path  of  duty." 

"  Ah  !" 

"  Alas !  he  did;  and,  when  I  became  a  mother,  turned  me  adrift  upon 
the  wi(^e  world  to  become  the  scorn  of  the  unfeeling." 

"Thy  misery  then  will  rest  upon  his  head.  Weep  not — henceforth, 
will  I  see  that  thou  art  well  proviced  for." 

"  Do  I  hear  aright  ?"  asked  the  cottager  ;  "  can  it  be  possible  that 
the  stranger,  to  whom  I  am  unknown,  can  care  for  my  wants,  while  the 
father  of  my  child  has  left  me  to  pine  unfriended  in  misery." 

"  This,"  said  Malcolm,  throwing  down  some  coin,  "  will  supply  thy 
present  necessities — my  daughter  or  I  again  will  visit  j"e  " 

A  month  had  rolled  on,  and  Beatrice  had  become  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  cottage  ;  a  friendship,  devoid  of  all  selfish  interest,  had  sprung 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  young  maiden  for  the  gentle  Phoebe,  who  felt  for 
her  benefactress  feelings  of  the  warmest  attachment. 


Iceturning  one  evening  from  a  visit  to  s^me  distant  ruins,  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  clouds  becoming  overcast,  which  gave 
indications  of  a  coming  storm. 

"  Whither  shall  we  fly  to  ceek  for  shelter?"  asked  Phrebe. 

"  Fear  not,  dear  girl,"  replied  Beatrice;  "  we  shall  reach  thy  dwelling 
ere  the  etorm  overtake  us  ;"  but  the  latter  part  of  her  words  were 
drowned  by  the  loud  rattle  of  the  thunder,  which  reverberated  amongst 
the  rocks  and  woods  with  awful  grandeur. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy!  what  will  become  of  us?"  exclaimed  Phoebe. 

"  Ca!m  thy  fea'S,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Beatr'ce  ;  "I  have  been  in 
scenes  far  more  dreary,  and  have  passed  safely  through  them. 

"  Hark,  hark  !"  said  Phccbo  ;  "  horsemen  approach.  ' 

Now  fell  the  rain  in  torrents,  and  the  livid  lightning  flashed  with 
fearful  glare;  at  this  instant  a  horseman  approached  and  exclaimed  — 

"  Alone,  fair  maidens,  and  on  such  a  night  !" 

"Alone,  but  not  unprotected,  sir,"  replied  the  gentle  Beatrice. 

"  Aye,  say  so  you  !"  returned  the  horseman ;  "  then  your  swain  is 
indeed  ungallant." 

Here  again  a  fHsh  more  vivid  than  the  last  played  upon  the  polished 
accoutrements  of  the  h' rse  and  rider,  and  displayed  the  visage  of  the  latter. 

"  Let  us  has'en  onward,"  said  Beatrice  to  Phcebe;  "  we  are  better 
alone  than  in  such  company." 

"  What  sayeththon,  maiden  with  the  sparkling  eye?"  demanded  tf\^ 
horseman. 
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Beatrice  answered  not,  but  hastened  onward  with  her  companion, 
Phoebe. 

"Who  art  thou,  proud  girl !"  said  the  rider;  "  and  thy  timid  com- 
panion ?" 

"  One  who  would  shun  the  destroyer  of  the  innocent,"  replied  Beatrice. 
"Knowest  thou  to  wSom  thou  art  speaking,  pretty  babbler  2" 
*'  To  the  Lord  of  Ruddlebane,"  said  Beatrice. 

"  And  who  art  thou  again,  that  darest  speak  thus  to  thy  supeiiors '!" 
"  Beatrice,  daughter  of  him  denominated  the  Greybeard  of  the  Rocks." 
"  Ah  !  say  ye  so — by  my  good  steed,  you  are  a  dauntless  girl." 
Phoebe  clung  closely  to  the  arm  of  Beatrice. 

"Can  it  be  possible."  said  she,  "  that  the  being  who  is  addressing  u^ 
is  •  " 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear  girl ;  it  is  thy  worthless  father,  who  would  rather 
injure  than  succour  thee  !" 

The  horseman  had  now  descended,  and  Xoilowed  close  upon  the  un- 
protected females. 

"  Stay,  stay  !  maidens,"  said  he;  "  why  do  j'e  fly  from  me ?  I  will 
lead  thes  in  safety  from  the  storm." 

Still  they  hurried  onward. 

"  By  my  good  sward,"  exclaimed  Ruddlebane,  "  I  will  not  be  thus 
foiled  ;  they  shall  pay  dearly  for  thus  treating  me  with  disdain  and 
again  mounting  bis  horse,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  they  had  taken, 
but  to  his  chargrin,  they  eluded  him  in  the  thickness  of  the  trees,  where 
the  horse  could  not  follow. 

The  storm  was  now  beginning  to  abate,  and  the  bright  pale  moon 
again  shone  forth.  Phoebe  and  Beatrice  had  reached  their  hoaie  in 
safety,  although  breathless  with  fear,  for  Malcolm  had  desired  his.  child 
to  fly  from  P.,uddlebane  as  from  the  poisonous  A'enom  of  the  deadly 
serpent.  *  *  *  *  * 

The  haughty  Lord  of  Ruddlebane  strode  across  his  hall  with  hasty 
strides. 

"  Shall  I,"  exclaiaobd  he,  "  the  master  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  broad 
land — lord  of  ten  thousand  cattle — shall  I  suffer  myself  to  be  defeated 
by  the  daughter  of  a  portionless  stratiger.  No,  no,  by  Heaven  it  shall 
not  be;"  and  ringing  violeutly,  a  page  quickly  answered  to  its.  summons. 

"  Send  hither  my  favourite,  Ludivico,"  said  the  baron  ;  ".  I  want  him 
immediately." 

The  page  disappeared,  and  the  next  instant  Ludivico  entered. 

"  Welcome,  good  Ludivico,"  said  Ruddlebane  ;  "  art  thou  ready  to 
render  thy  master  a  service  ?" 

"  Command  me  as  thou  wilt,  my  l^ird,"  replied  Ludivicw. 
,"By  my  word,  thou  art  a  comely  fellow,  Ludivico,"  £aid  tbe  baron; 
"  do  but  gaze  upon  thy  features  in  you  bright  mirror." 

"  Thou  dost  but  jest  with  me,  my  lord,"  replied  the  favwirite. 

"  On  my  soul  I  do  not." 

Ludivico  then  regarded  himself  in  the  mirror,  and  gave  to  the  reflected 
figure  an  approving  smile.  ,  , 

"  And  thou  smilest  blandly,"  said  the  baron ;  "  thinkest  thou,  with 
such  a  smile,  thou  could'st  engage  the  heart  of  a  village  maiden  ?" 

"  Aye,  or  of  a  princess,  my  lord,"  returned  the  sycophant 

"  But  hark  ye,"  said  the  baron  ;  "  the  favour  I  ask  of  thee^  is  tfl  win 
the  maiden,,  and  bring  her  to  thy  roaster."  ,  j  !  , 

"  E'en  so,  my  lord— a  dozen  if  thou  wilt." 

"  Thou  knov.est  well  thy  power,  then,  Ludivico,"  replied  the  baron, 
smiling. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  made  some  trials  of  my  skill,  my  lord." 

"But  this  inethiaks  will  require  the  utmost  of  thy  ait — the  maid  is 
poor,  but  haughty." 

"I  do  not  fear,  my  lord,  but  T  shall  succeed,"  replied  Ludivico. 

"  Should'st  thou  be  fortunate  enough,  a  thousand  crowns  shall  be  thy 
reward." 

"  Good,  my  lord  ;  where  dwellest  the  maiden  tliou  wouldst  have  me 
seek  t" 

"  By  the  cavern  of  the  peak." 
Meanest  thou,  my  lord,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  stranger  Grey- 
heard  V 

"  Thou  hast  guessed  rightly,"  said  the  baron. 
"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  " 

"■Thou  fearest  thou  hast  not  power  to  gain  her,"  rejoined  the  baron. 

"  Even  that  anc-.  more,  n.y  lord,"  said  Ludivico;  "  the  strawger  Grey- 
beard is  BO  well  Ivcloved,  that  methiuks  our  castle  would  be  soon  besieged 
■were  his  child  carried  off." 

"  Silence,  silence,  prating  fool !"  said  the  baron,  in  a  toiic  of  anger  ; 
"  thinkest  thou  that  none  but  Ruddlebane  has  snatched  a  maid  from 
jioverty  to  splondour  ?  or,  if  all  knew  it,  what  would  their  rage  or  mahce 
avail  against  my  juighty  power  ?" 

J5or  a  few.  momenta  Ludivic®  Eeemed  lost  in  confusion  ;  at  length  he 
replied — 

My  Iwd,  'tis  whispered  that  the  stranger  Greybeard,  as  he  is  called, 
ha«.  thp  TiowPr  of  ^>ri^^n^^.■  ..ood  or  evil  to  whom  he  will." 


"  Tut,  tut;  think  you  the  Lord  of  Ruddlebane  is  to  be  scared  by  nur- 
sery rhyme." 

"  'Tis  said,  :rhy  lord,  he  is  under  the  especial  c&ie  of  otir  Lady  of  Lo- 
retto,  and  I  should  not  dare  to  harm  hi'*  child." 

"  Did  I  ask  of  thee  to  harm  her,  knave  !"  said"  Ruddlebane. 

"  Thou  didst  not,  my  lord  ;  but  bringing  her  froih  the  home  of  her 
father,  to  share  in  thy  embrace,  could  not  harbour  good." 

"  Away  !  away  with  3'ou,"  cried  the  baron  ;  "  from  this  hour  I  require 
not  thy  service." 

"  Hear  me,  I  entreat  of  you,  my  lord,"  gaid  Imdivico.    "  If  I  have 
offended  thee,  I  grieve  for  it." 
"  Speak  on,"  said  the  baron. 

"  If  thou  wilt  still  retain  me,  I  will  gladly  inform  thee  how  thou 
mayest  get  the  maiden  in  thy  power." 

"  Aye,  now  thou  .speakest  like  my  good  and  trusty  Ludivico." 

"  Thou  wilt  then  retain  me,  iioble  master '{"  asked  the  parasite. 

"  I  do  ;  and  if,  by  thy  information,  the  maiden  is  secured,  one  half  the 
promised  reward  shall  be  thine  own." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  good  master." 

"Quick!  quick  theri,  Ludivico,  with  thy  promised  information.'" 

"  At  the  coming  of  the  next  new  moon,"  said  Litdivicoj  "  a  festival 
is  to  be  given  to  the  lady  protector  of  Loretto."  i 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  daughter  of  the  Greybeard-?^'. 

"  Much,  my  lord,  fife  will  be  the  first  to  offer  to  our  lady  gifts  and 
incense,  and  will  most  likely  be  the  last  to  linger  near  the  serine." 

"  Ah,  that  is  Avell." 

"  Amongst  the  busy  throng  have  some  one  ready  to  carry  her  off,  ere 
the  festival  is  finished."     .  , 

"  And  who  better  suited  for  that  task  than  thyself,  brave  Ludivico  1" 

"Nay.  nay,  my  lord;  in  that  thou  askest  of  me  more  than  1  dare 
perform."  , 

"Well,  well — thou  canst  have  ro  objection  to  point  out  the  maiden 
to  the  party  I  may  choose  tc  do  my  bidding." 

Ludivico  feared  to  consent,  yet  trembled  to  refuse. 

"  Shall  I  take  thy  silence  as  consent  ?"  demanded  the  baron. 

"  You  may,  my  lord."  * 

"  Enough,  gof;d  Ludivico  ;  for  a  while  I  can  dispense  with  you." 

Ludivico  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  barbn  continued—  . 

"  Look  you,  Ludivico  ;  if  you  dare  retract  the  promise  thou  hast  given, 
thy  life  fehall  pay  the  forfeit." 

"  I  will  not,  my  lord  ;"  he  then  left  tbe  presence  of  the  baron.  '  ; 
*         ■*  *.  *  * 

The  happy  villagers  wfsre.  dressed  in  their  payest  and  best  attire — 
youths  and  maidens  were  heard  chanting  in  praise  of  tlie  Holy  Virgin, 
while  pilgrims  from  afar  wer^  sef^n  wending  their  way  to  the  chapel  of 
the  holy  lady.  Now  came  a  troop  of  youthful  maidens,  at.tired  in  ves- 
tures of  snoM^y  whiteness  ;  each  bore  in  either  hand  a  chaplet,  or  small 
cross,  and  among  the  foremost  was  the  beautiful  Beatrice,  attended  in 
the  distance  by  the  aged  Grt-ybeard,  who  Matched  his  child  with  paternal 
pride  and  solicitude. 

'Now  was  th'e  service  to  the  Virgin  ended,  and  the  villagers,  with  con- 
trite, yet  happy  hearts,  returned  to  their  humble  dwellings.  Night  had 
closed  in,  and  the  lovely  Beatrice  returned  not  to  her  peaceful  dwelling. 

"  Why  tairies  my  child  !"  said  the  aged  Malcolm.  "  Can  the  Divine 
PoAver  have  sent  me  a  new  affliction  to  try  my  faith.  Oh,  my  beloved 
Beatrice,  my  heart  feels  sorely  oppressed !  why  go  I  not  to  seek  thee  ?" 

The  aged  man  was  now  detpiy  engaged  in  prayer ;  but  joy  ?eemed  to 
have  fled  his  breast. 

"  My  child — my  child — she  comes  not!"  he  exclaimed,  and  rushed 
wildiy  towards  the  temple.  But  no  vestige  of  human  form  remained 
within  its  sacred  walls,  and  as  he  returned  he  filled  the  air  with  his 
lamentations. 

A  year  had  now  rolled  by,  and  the  disappearance  of  Beatrice  was  in- 
volved in  impenetrable  mybtery.  Phoebe,  her  companion,  rushed  one 
day  wildly  to  the  abode  of  Greybeard,  exclaiming, — 

"  Hasten,  hasten  to  hear  news  of  thy  child  !" 

"  Bless  thee  for  thy  glad  tidings,  child,"  returlied  the  aged  man, — 
"  where  gain  you  information  ?"  •  . 

"  Ludivico,  the  favourite  of  the  Baron  Ruddelbane,  iu>w  lies  wounded) 
in  my  mother's  cottage  ;  but  quick,  quick,  or  life  will  be  extinct." 

"  I  ooine,  my  child."  i 

Excitement  had  given  to  the  footstep  of  the  aj?€d  maix  the  buoyanc 
of  youth,  and  iri  a  lew  minutes  he  was  at  the  bedside  Ofi  the  wound 
man.  .'  ■ 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  Malcolm,  "  tell  me  what  thou  knowest 
of  my  child." 

"  I  will — will.;  but  first  bind  up  the  wounds,  which  pain  me  sorely." 

Malcolm,  with  the  dexterity  of  an  experienced  surgeon,  stanched  the 
wounds  Ludivico  had  received  in  his  fall. 

"  Delay  not  longer,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  the  tidings  for  which  my 
heart  pant»." 
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"  Thou  wilt  curse  me,  good  old  man — thou  wilt  curse  me !" 
"  Has,  then,  thy  hand  inflicted  death  upon  my  child  2" 
"  Not  so — not  so.    But  " 

"  Speak,  spj^ak,  or  my  heart  will  burst !"  c^ied  Malcolm. 

"  My  treacherous  heart  knew  aad  connived  at  her  destruction." 

"  Oh,  GodI"  exclaimed  Malcolm,  striking  his  forehead,  "can  it  he 
that  my  spotless  child  has  become  polluted  by  the  villain  Ptuddlebane  ?" 

"  'lis  even  so,  venerable  man;  but  her  virtue  yielded  to  force,  and 
not  to  inclination." 

Here  Greybeard  drooped  h,ifi  head,  and  wept  audibly. 

"  My  child — my  beloved  and  spotless  Beatrice,"  he  exclaimed,  "'twere 
better  thttu  hadst  never  been  born,.than  to  have  lived  to  be  dishonoured." 

Kay,  nay;  weep  not,  good  man,"  said  Ludivjcft;  "thy  tears  are 
daggers  to  the  guilty  breast."  , 

"  My  belovel  Beatrice,"  cried  Malcolm,  "  though  dishonoured,  thou 
art  still  dear  to  thy  father's, heart." 

"  One  wprdere  you  depart,"  said  Ludivico. 

"  Be  brief— be  brie^"  said  Malcolm. 

"  God  sees,"  replied  Ludivico,  "that  I  had  no  hand  in  bearing  thy 
L.iild  to  the  caste." 

"  Thou  speakest  falsely,"  said  Malcolm,  "  else  why  didgt  thou  say 
thy  treachery — r— " 

"  Hear  me,"  interrupted  J/Udivico.  "'Tis  true  I  informed  the  baron 
that  thy  child  would,  visit  the  holy  shrine  " 

"  WeU." 

"  Of  aught  else  I  am  innocent." 

"  I  see,"  said  Malcolm,  "  thy  life's  thread  is  nearly  lun.  Quick,  then, 
seek  forgiveness  for  thy  sinful  life." 

"  Grant — grant  thy  pardon,  or  my  manes  will  not  find  rest." 

"  Mine  is  already  granted,"  said  Malcolm.  "  May  thou  die  in  peace!" 

Thus  saying,  he  departed ;  and  ere  he  had  proceeded  far  he  met  the 
baron  and  the  Knight  of  Weimar,  as  before  related.  The  scene  which 
followed  we  have  before  given  to  our  readers.  *       *       *  * 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  above  events.  Malcolm  had  grieved 
so  loDg  and  deeply  for  his  absent  child,  that  he  was  indeed  an  altered 
man.  Seldom  he  left  the  cave,  save  to  procvire  provision,  yet  was  his 
heart  not  shut  against  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  he  was,  ever  ready 
to  give  succour  to  those  who  sought  it  of  him. 

"  Mysterious  are  thy  ways,  oh,  Providence  !"  cried  the  aged  man, 
casting  himself  on  his  knees;  "  for  some  especial  purpose  thou  hast 
caused  the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  ;  and  the  raging  flames  which 
consumed  the  body  of  the  guilty  Ruddlebane  consumed  also  that  of  my 
lovely  Beatrice." 

Here  a  gentle  rapping  for  admission  startled  him  from  his  meditation. 

"  Who  asks  admission  2"  said  he,  approaching  the  door. 

"  One  who  has  journeyed  far,"  w£w  the  rep]y,  "  and  who  is  wearied 
nigh  unto  death." 

"  Child  of  sor  ow,  thou  art  free  to  enter,"  said  the  Greybeard. 

A  being,  seemingly  bent  double  with  age  and  infirmity,  now  entered. 

"  Thou  seemest  indeed  weary,"  said  Malcolm.  "  From  whence 
comest  thou  1" 

"  From  the  holy  war,"  returned  the  stranger. 

"  HovT  did  thy  comrades  leave  thee  in  this  sad  plight '." 

"  Give  me  wherewith  to  querich  my  thirst,  venerable  man,  and  then 
I  will  tell  thee  all." 

"  It  was  indeed  remiss  of  me,"  said  Malcolm,  "  to  ask  questions  of 
one  so  wearied.    Drink  you,  and  eat;  thou  wilt  find  thyself  refreshed." 

Right  gladly  did  the  stranger  partake  of  the  humble  meal,  during 
which  the  eye  of  Malcolm  was  fixed  upon  him  with  no  uncommon 
attention.       .  ■..  • 

"  Why  gaze  you  thus  stedfastly  upon  me  1"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  I  know  not,  but  there  seems  an  expression  in  thy  features  to  which 
I  am  no  stranger." 

"  Thinkest  thou  so,  good  father?" 

"  I  do,  and  feel  my  thoughts  well  grounded;  but  betake  thee  to  yon 
humble  pallet." 

"  I  thank  thee,  but  I  would  journey  onward,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Thou  hait  promised  to  relate  " 

"  Paidoa  rue,"  interrupted  the  stranger;  "but  I  must  break  my 
word ;  nor  wilt  thou  ask  me  to  keep  it,  when  I  teK  thee  I  am  joutney- 
icg  to  the  castle  of  my  best  and  only  Iriend,  the  Baron  " 

"  The  baron  ef  what?"  asked  Malcolm,  with  agitation. 

"  Iluddlcbane,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Then  thou  must  journey  to  the  deepest  pits  of  perdition,"  cried 
I.ilcolm,  clutching  his  long  grey  beard  spasmodically. 

"  Meanest  thou,"  said  the  stranger,  surprised  in  his  turn,  "that  the 
gay,  the  wealthy  Ruddlebane  has  " 

"  Been  called  to  the  bar  of  eternal  judgment  for  his  deeds,"  rejoined 
''.e  Greybeard. 

"  Tb«i  every  hop*  is  lost,"  said  the  stranger,  "  Who,  then,  inherits 
IS  pofHMSftions  ?" 


Here  a  smile  which  defies  description  played  over  the  features  of  the 
Greybeard,  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  My  prayer  was  answered.  Hia'  many  thousand  acre*  yielded  him 
not  a  single  blade  of  grass — his  cattle  fell— his .  very  lacqueys  scorned 
him — still  he  refused  to  give  to  the  arms  of  a  sorrowing  father  his  dis- 
honoured child." 

Here  a  deep  groan  burst  from  the  stranger,  who  exclaimed, — 

"  Too  late  I  feel  that  God  is  just.*  ' 

"  He  is  just  1"  vociferated  Malcolm;  "ai^d  m  his  justiqe  sent  the  de- 
:  vouring  element  to  consume  the  body  of  tfie  li^ught|y  and  treacherous 
lord  ;  and  as  he  shrieked  aloud  for  water  to  quench  his  parched  lips,  a 
thousand  scofling  demons  mocked  his  grief.*'         '  . 

Spare  me — spare  me  !    I  die !  I  die  ["  replied  the  stronger. 

"Spare  thee!    Who  art  thou?'' demanded  Malcolm. 

"  One  on  whom  thy  just  curse  has  fallen,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Thy  name  ?"  asked  Malcolm.  '      .        .  •. 

"  Know  me,  then,  for  the  Knight  of  Weimar,  old  man.!'  .. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !"  cried  Malcolm. 

"  Ay,"  faintly  murmured  the  knight ;  "  I  bave  dragged  this  weary 
body,  for  mile§  along  the  burning  sand,  unknown,  unpitied." 
"If  thou  art  dying,"  s^id  Malcolm,  "  unburden  thy  cpriscience." 
"  Nay,  nay,  I  dare  not." 
"  For  thy  soul's  sake,  confees,"  said  Malcolm. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  ere  the  life  which  has  been 
spent  in  infamy  be  closed  for  ever." 

"  Speak,  speak,  I  would  hear  thee,"  replied  the  aged  Malcolm. 

"  I — 1  it  was  who  watched  the  footsteps  of  thy  sainted  child  to  the 
altar ;  and  it  was  I  who  dogged  her  from  that  altar.  It  was  I  who  bore 
her  fainting  form  to  the  arms  of  the  baron. 

"  May  God  have  mercy,  and  give  that  pardon,  which  I  cannet." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  a  being,  as  if  risen 
from  the  grave,  entered,  shrieking, — 

"  Father,  father,  behold  your  child." 

"  My  child — my  Beatrice  !"  exclaimed  Makolm,  "  art  thou  of  earth?" 
"Thine — thine! — thy  long-lost  Beatrice." 

Here  the  old  man  uttered  a  shriek  of  joy  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
cavern,  while  the  wretched  Weimar,  conscience-stricken,  believing  the 
form  of  Beatrice  to  have  risen  from  the  tomb,  uttered  a  low,  deep  groan, 
and  cried, —  .  ,  j,Y,  ., 

"  Nay,  spare  me — I  die,  I  die  !"  -.'.'^^ 

Here  the  knight,  grown  penitent,  expired. 

So  great  had  been  the  sudden  burst  of  joy  occasioned  by  the  unex- 
pected meeting  of  Beatrice  and  her  aged  father,  that  both  for  a  while 
seemed  lost  to  all  around.  At  length,  recovering,  Malcolm  firmly  clasped 
his  child  to  his  breast,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Great  God  of  Mercy  !  who  can  aoubt  thy  pow^er  ?" 

"  How  can  our  lives  praise  him  for  his  mercy  ?"  rejoined  B^'atrice. 
"  Buried  beneath  the  burning  he^p  of  ruins,  his  shadowiug  wing  .pre- 
served thy  child  from  injury."  ,  ... 

"  Ah  !  and  sayest  thou,  my  child,  that  thy  fair  form  has  been  beneath 
the  roof  of  thy  seducer,  uninjured?" 

"  It  has,  dear  father;  and  here  behold  thy  child,  though  faint  and 
weary  from  fatigue,  still  free  from  spot  of  mind  or  body." 

"  And  is  my  child,  then,  still  spotless  V 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  father.  The  spirit  of  her  at  whose  blest  shrine  I 
worshipped  preserved  thy  child  from  harm  and  dishonour." 

"  Then  is  Malcolm  again  a  king  in  his  former  glory — then  is  his  child 
the  first  princess  of  the  northern  world." 

"  A  king,  dear  father !  In  pity,  answer  me.  Does  thy  reason 
wander?".  . 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  child.  When  first  thou  drewest  thy  infant  breath,  thy 
father  sat  on  Scotland's  throne — a  monarch  to  whom  ten  thousand  sub- 
jects bowed  the  lowly  knee." 

"  And  yet  thou  hast  wandered  an  outcast  from  thy  country,  and  — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child  ;  but  it  was  the  decree  of  fate,  which  at  my  birth 
spoke  out  my  doom,  and  said, — 

"  '  Malcom,  Malcolm,  hear  thy  fate  : — 
Scotland's  king,  of  vast  estate, 
From  thy  throne  thou  sbalt  be  driven — 
From  ev'ry  tie  thou  shalt  be  riven. 
But  time  shall  bring  thee  every  joy — 
No  care  nor  toil  thy.  soul  ajHoy ; 
Eyery  griet  and  woe  cliall  cease. 
And  thy  last  hour  be  one  of  peace  !' 

And  truly,  indeed,  my  child,  has  that  fate  been  verifled.  But  now  I 
feel  that  every  ill  in  life  is  ended ;  happy,  my  child,  in  thy  loved  em 
brace,  I  wait  with  resignation  the  hour  that  shall  bear  my  soul  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  glory." 

In  a  few  days  they  set  sail  for  their  ancient  kingdom,  , 
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LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

Scalvoni  at  first  looked  angry,  then  astonished,  and  as  the  merchant 
continued,  he  schooled  his  countenance  to  an  appearance  of  perfect  com- 
posure.   When  Leighton  had  finished,  he  said — 

"My  dear  sir,  you  are  quite  a  miracle  of  virtue,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
verted— oh,  what  a  vicious  wretch  1  might  have  been  but  for  you — oh  !" 

"  ScaTvoni,  this  affected  conversion  is  not  of  the  right  stamp — be 
serious." 

"  I  am  serious  to  a  fault.    Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  me  laugh,  eh  ?" 
"  You  understand  me  then  ?" 

"Oh,  perfectl}' — when  all  trades  fail,  you  can  turn  methodist  parson, 
you  know.  Let  me  see.  My  tablets — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down.  '  Mem- 
orandum :  Not  to  seduce  Harriet  Hearnshaw  on  any  account.'  While  I 
am  about  it,  is  there  any  other  young  lady  over  whom  ycu  would  Tke  to 
throw  the  a:gis  of  your  protection  ?" 

"  It  may  suit  your  humour,  Scalvoni,"  said  the  merchant,  "  to  affect 
to  treat  this  matter  as  a  jest,  but  I  will  immediately  inform  the  Hearn- 
shaws  of  the  fact  of  your  having  a  wife  now  living,  which  will,  of  itself, 
be  sufficient  to  render  any  attention  you  may  afl!"ect  to  pay  to  Harriet  so 
many  insults." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  I  have  three  wives  living — would  you  like  their 
names  and  addrc-sses,  because  they  are  all  very  much  at  your  service 
indeed." 

Mr.  Leighton  rose,  saying — 

"  Enough  of  this,  Scalvoni-,  I  liave  said  what  I  intended,  and  yoii 
know  my  determination." 

"  Hark  ye,  Robert  Leighton,"  replied  Scalvoni,  through  his  clenched 
teeth,  "  if  you  don't  mind  what  yoir  are  about,  some  fine  morning  you 
■will  be  hung  at  the  Debtors'- door  of  the  Old  Bailey." 

The  merchant  shuddered. 

"  Aye,  hung,"  repeated  Scalvoni.  "  But  act  as  you  will — let  us  be  as 
antagonists  with  regard  to  this  girl  Be  it  so,  what  care  I  :  I  expected 
opposition,  and  shall  get  it.  But  still  I  repeat  she  shall  be  mine  I 
will  bring  her  a  suppliant  to  my  feet  yet.  The  first  faint  passion  I  feel 
for  her  has  now  grown  gigantic — she  is  doomed.  Bewaie  you  share  not 
the  fate  of  all  others  who  may  attempt  to  thwart  my  purposes.  Beware, 
I  say,  beware." 

He  rushed  from  the  room  before  Robert  Leighton  could  answer  him, 
and  the  merchant,  with  a  deep  groan,  sunk  upon  a  seat,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  appaiently  in  an  agony  of  painful  reflection. 

"  A  pleasant  altercation,"  said  the  creole,  as  he  lifted  the  lid  of  a  huge 
trunk  jn  the  room  and  just  peeped  out. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  LOVERS. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Leighton,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
Charles  Hargrove  and  Harriet  should  seek  the  secluded  retreat  in  the 
garden,  there  to  unlock  the  full  tide  of  thought,  and  impart  to  each 
other  the  neviT  hope  that  had  been  kindled  in  their  almost  despairing 
hearts. 

They  quitted  the  cottage  and  sought  the  balmy  air,  and  the  fresh 
perfume  of  the  newly  opening  flowers,  and  took  their  walk  through  the 
garden,  until  they  reared  the  bower  that  formed  the  terminating  point 
ot  the  garden  between  the  road  and  the  cottage. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Harriet,  as  she  sank  upon  a  scat, 
"  we  may  yet  be  happy,  and  hope  there  may  be  many  years  of  happi- 
ness in  store  for  us." 

"  I  hope  and  believe  so,  dear  Harriet,"  replied  Charles ;  "  Mr. 
Leighton  has  given  me  new  hope  and  new  life.  I  am  sure  tliat  I  had 
scarce  a  hope  of  anything  short  of  abject  misery  and  starvation." 

"  My  heart  sunk  within  me,  Charles  ;  but  oh,  how  very  different 
are  our  hopes  and  fears  now,  to  what  they  were  at  our  last  conver- 
sation." 

"  The  change  is  great,  indeed.  What  happiness  can  those  distribute, 
•who,  having  the  means,  are  not  bnckvrar  1  in  using  them  for  such  a 
purpose — in  alleviating  the  misery  and  misfortune  of  many  thousands," 
said  Charles,  "of  suffering  fellow-creatures,  whose  lives  might  be  made 
happy,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pass  through  life  wUh  the  mere 
jncans  of  existing  imder  the  mo.st  depressed  and  abject  circumstances." 

"True,  dear  Charles;  and  should  it  ever  bo  our  lot  to  have  the 
means  of  scattering  happiness  around  u?,  we  v.'ill  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  80." 


"No,  Harriet;  and  these  pleasing  thoughts  call  up  another,  never 
absent  from  my  mind,  under  any  circumstances." 

"  And  what  can  that  be,  Charles?"  said  Harriet. 

"  It  is  our  future  union,  which  can  only  take  place  when  wc  have 
the  prospect  of  procuring  the  means  of  living.  This  first  and  great 
care  is  now  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Leighton 
— Heaven  be  thanked  !" 

"Yes,  dear  Charles,  our  prospects  of  the  future  have,  of  late,  been 
cheerless,  and  almost  hopeless." 

"  They  have,  indeed  ;  but  now  a  better  prospect  dawns  upon  us, 
and  the  hope  of  the  future  is  bright  and  sunny.  Let  us  never  forget 
bovr  we  have  passed  through  prorerfy  to  at  lea?t  hard-earned  compe- 
tence. There  may  yet  be  a  time,  Harriet,  when  we  shall  look  back 
upon  the  past,  and  smile  to  think  of  the  many  miseries  we  have  en- 
dured, and  which  will  dwell  but  faintly  on  our  memories." 

"  Yes  ;  time  Avill  mellow  the  roughness  of  the  road  we  shall  have 
trodden,  and  what  was  a  sore  and  cutting  evil  in  our  path,  will,  by  the 
distance  of  time,  appear  smooth  and  round  ;  but  let  us  return  to  my 
mother,  Charles ;  she  will,  doubtless,  share  our  happiness." 

"Ay,  she  will,  I  know  ;  bu!;  we  will  never  cease  to  love  each  other; 
our  love  will  not  now  appear  that  hopeless  passion  that  raerely  binds 
each  to  the  other  in  misfortune  and  misery,  rendering  our  least  un* 
h.ippy  moments  the  heavier  for  the  thoughts  of  the  misfortune  the 
other  feels.    We  love,  and  shall  be  happy  in  our  love." 

"  We  shall,"  said  Harriet,  as  she  rose  and  clung  to  Charles  Har- 
grove's arm. 

They  had  not  ;.-one  a  step  or  two,  before  they  were  sta^-tled  by  the 
sounds  of  strange  voices,  that  sounded  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  saying, — 

"Please  to  remember  the  poor.  I  am  a  wanderer,  and  have  travelled 
uia'-iy  miles  in  search  of  bread.  Be  charitable,  kind  sir.  Bestow  a 
trifle,  young  lady,  you  will  never  feel  the  want  of  it.  I  am  a  poor, 
lone,  wandering  woman." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  cold  tone,  something  between  impertinence 
and  cart'lpssnes?,  that  Avas  as  remarkable  as  annoying.  The  Si'eaker 
was  a  tall  old  woman,  of  very  forbidding  exterior,  whose  clothes  were 
scarce  seen,  bei^ig  enveloped  in  a  long  brown  cloak,  with  the  hood 
bound  round  her  head  with  a  red  handkerchief,  which  tied  beneath  her 
chin. 

Her  skin  was  of  an  olive  cast,  much  begrimed  by  dirt,  and  browned 
by  exposure.  Her  eyes  were  black,  while  the  white  contrasted 
sitrargely  with  the  pupil — this  was  seen  at  once  when  she  turned 
round  her  eye  to  gaze  upon  another  object. 

A'l  this  bespoke  her  origin.  She  was  a  gipsy.  Harriet  and  Charles 
both  at  once  said  they  had  nothing  to  give,  and  were  about  passing  on 
without  farther  noticing  her  than  to  feel  amazed  she  should  have  been 
so  near  the  bower  in  Avhich  they  had  been  seated,  while  they  held  the 
previous  conversation. 

The  woman's  provoking  look  of  intelligence,  too,  was  not  the  least  re- 
markable, as  well  as  the  sound  of  her  voice,  which  came,  at  first,  quite 
from  beliind  the  place,  a'ld  he  could  see  she  came  from  that  direction. 
He  was  sure  she  had  heard  all  that  had  passed  ;  not  that  there  was 
aught  that  he  wished  concealed — m  ;  V^ut  yet  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find 
one's  privacy  mvaded  by  the  prying  ears  of  the  vulgar,  who  can  neither 
appreciate  nor  undersitaMd  our  motives  and  conduct, 

"Will  you  let  me  tell  you  your  fortune,  young  lady?  1  can  do  it 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand.  I  am  well  skillei  in  palmistry.  It  is  a  gift 
in  my  tribe,  and  none  have  it  so  perfectly  as  I, 

"Ah,  here  are  lines  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  the  usual  signs  of  a 
chequered  life  ;  but  much  of  that's  passed  ;  yes,  much  of  it  is  passed,  and 
much  that  remains  is  doubtful — that  is,  may  be  avoided  by  prudence.'' 

Harriet  w'.s  doubtful  whether  to  go  or  stay— she  lingered  in  uncer- 
tainty, perhaps  with  the  hope  that  she  might  hear  something  of  the 
secrets  of  futurity ;  but  Charles  gently  drew  her  away,  when  the  old 
gip.sy  said  in  a  hasty  manner, — 

"  Young  maiden,  take  waming,  for  your  fate  is  written  in  legible 
characters.  Stir  you  not  for  fee  or  reward,  or  to  pleasure  him ;  but 
hearken  to  the  words  of  the  wanderer.  You  may  be  happy  in  marriage, 
and  possess  all  that  the  heart  can  desire,  and  you  may  be  miserable, 
and  poverty  shall  sit  heavy  on  you  ;  your  marriage  shall  be  to  your 
weal  or  your  woe.  This  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your  guidance. 
Marry  the  man  whose  name  begins  with  an  S,  and  all  this  shall  bo 
secured  you." 

"Out,  importunate  hag!"  said  Charles  Hargrove;  "leave  the  place 
immediately,  else  I  will  turn  you  out ;  your  pretended  character  is  but 
a  cloak  to  imposition  and  robbery.    Out,  I  say." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  not  the  man  to  make  a  maiden  happ)',  I  read  it 
in  your  brow — your  anger  Avould  tell  it  to  another  than  I ;  but  I  can 
read  it  as  it  is  written  upon  your  forehead." 

"Out — leave  the  place,  impostor!"  said  Charles,  as  he  forced  the 
■woman  out  of  the  garden,  and  shut  the  gale.    The  old  gipsy  turned 


round  and  laughed  a  short  laugh,  saying,  whilTher  black  ej'ea  shone 
with  anger — 

"  Mark  me,  youngster,  a  day  will  come  when  you  will  remember  the 
words  of  tbe  sibyl,  and  when  they  will  be  bitterness  and  gall  to  j'ou  " 

During  the  foregoing,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  alone  in  the  cottage  •  she 
was  busy  in  her  own  mind  with  the  thought  of  what  could  be  done'with 
the  good  fortune  that  had  suddenly  befallen  them,  for  so  she  looked 
upon  the  promises  of  Mr.  Leighton.  She  was  busied  also  in  arran-ing 
some  necessary  trifles,  wl  en  she  thought  she  hea^d  some  one  enter'' the 
room.  On  looking  up  she  nearly  screamed  with  affright  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  appearance  of  Luke  Scalvoni. 

"Mrs.  Hearrshaw,"  he  said,  advancing,  "  I  wish  to  have  a  few  mo- 
ments conversation  with  you  ;  you  are  a  reasonable  woman,  Mrs. 
Hean-ishaw,  and  therefcre  'tis  a  p'easure  to  sp'ak  to  you." 

Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  what  can  you  have  to  say  to  me  2" 
••  You  are,  as  I  have  said,  a  reasonable  woman— a  judicious  woman 
and  a  fond  mother — are  you  not— eh?"  ' 
"  Why,  yes— that  is,  1  suppose  so  ;  I  am  sure  I  always  have  the  wel- 
fare of  my  daughter  at  hearU" 

"Exactly;  but  you  know  my  object:  'tis  one  that  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  Harriet ;  I  would  make  her  my  wife;  I  would  raise  her  to  a 
rank  m  society  that  should  be  more  consonant  to  her  worth  and  your 
feelings,  for  I  am  suie  ycu  were  never  intended  for  such  a  place  as 
this  ;  Tou  were  intended  to  adorn  society,  and  ride  in  a  carriage." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  ycu  see,  Mr.  Scalvoni,  1  must  bear  with  my  sta- 
tion—I  can't  help  it;  you  see  we  are  chastened,  but  then  they  say  we 
are  necessanly  beloved  ;  for  he  chasteneth  those  whom  he  loveth,  you 
know,  and  yet  it  might  be  quite  as  well,  as  you  say,  to  ride  in  a  car- 
nage, nevertheless." 

"Certainly;  besides,  you  know  you  may  do  a  much  more  acceptable 
thing  to  Heaven  by  assisting  me  in  this  marriage  with  your,dau-hter  " 
"Oh,  Heaven!  certainly.    I'll  do  anything  that  will  please  Heaven- 
but  how  can  my  daughter's  marriage  with  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
Heaven  ?" 

"  Easy  enough,"  said  Scalvoni,  with  a  sneer;  "you  are  a  religious 
woman  ;  well,  that's  one  reason  why  Heaven  should  shower  blessings 
upon  you,  and  all  your  deed?,  as  doubtless  it  has." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  ;  "  but  I  have  suffered  much 
nevertheless.  I  am  as  devout  as  most  people,  yet  I  have  had  my  mis- 
fortures,  as  you  know." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Luke  Scalvoni;  "but  hear  me— I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  do  much,  always  providing  that  Llarriet  marries  me.  You 
know  I  am  not  religious ;  this  may  be  my  misfortune,  and  I  am  some- 
times tempted  to  think  so;  but  then,  you  know,  I  have  never  been 
much  m  the  company  of  saints  and  the  devout." 

^  "Very  likely  not."  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  bad  company 
IS  the  root  of  all  evjl ;  you  would  be  a  brand  snatched  from  the  burn- 
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_  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  I  should  -that  is  if  I  am  often 
in  your  society,  for  constantly  speaking  of  the  e  things  to  one  of  your 
comprehension  and  clearness,  would  be  the  means,  in  all  probability,  of 
rec  aiming  me  from  the  paths  of  infidelity." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnsha'v,  that's  a  very  dreadful  thing.  I  won- 
der  what  would  be  the  use  of  bringing  you  back." 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  stammered  Scalvoni,  but  recollecting,  he  said. 

why.  Heaven  would  gain  another  sinner  from  earth." 

"So  it  would— so  it  would,"  said  Vlrs.  Hearnshaw.  "  It  would  he  very 
acceptabb,  and  how  I  should  be  talked  of  as  bringing  a  lamb  to  the  fold 
—yes,  I  should." 

"Exactly;  and  then  I  have  money,  you  know,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,"  said 
Scalvoni,  with  a  sneer ;  "  with  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  buy  a  piece  of 
ground  and  build  a  chapel."  .  i'  vc  ui 

"A  chapel!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw;  "ah,  that  would  be  de- 
lightful. 

"  I  could  endow  it,  and  call  it  Mrs.  Hearnshaw's  Commemorative 
Fold,  so  that  your  name  would  descend  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactresses  that  ever  prayed  in  a  church,  or  became  truly  great 
and  pious."  ^  b"=<*'' 

"  Oh  God  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  and  amazed  Mrs 
Hearrmhaw;  -  that  would  indeed  be  a  proud  moment  for  me-for  one 
•who  has  struggled  through  so  much." 

''  ^"i^"/^'!''  recollect,  requires  some  little  time  to  work 

out     The  first  step  towards  its  completion  is  my  union  with  Harriet  " 
Oh,  yes ;  Harnet-there's  the  difficulty,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw 
pausing.  ' 

"In  the  way  of  the  chapel— the  commemorative  fold,"  sa^d  Luke 
Scalvoni,  with  a  short  cough. 

"You  see,  Haniet-yes,  I  wish  she  had  not  seen  young  Hargrove 
though  he  8  a  good  youth-then,  you  see,  the  difficulty  would  have 
Tani»hed. 

"  To  one  of  your  good  sense,  difficulties  vanish  ;  you  h?i,ve  but  to 


take  upon  you  the  authority  of  a  mother,  and  urge  my  suit.  Tim7^d 
perseverance  will  do  much,  and  we,l,h  more.    Harriet  will,  I  am  con 

Inppot."'  ^  '^'"^  ''''  ''^'^'^^  '^'^  ^  ^'^'^  to 

name  twX^r'^^^^'l  """"'^      "  ^''""^  '^'"'^     ^^^'^  "^^'^'^ 

name  given  to  a  chapel  at  any  rate." 

"  Then  consider  your  own  change,  a?.d  Harriet's  wealth  will  purchase 
you  much  ease  and  many  comforts  that  you  need  now;  you  are  jet 
ZntZ.  "^j'^^"^""^     '•■^'  d«        grew  younge 

?r  S  t  lov™'  you  neod  more  indulgencies  than  you  can  hop^ 
lor.    May  I  reckon  on  your  aid  in  this  affiir 

^''/J'''-^'''  returned  by  Mrs.  Henrnshav,  the  door 

llTl' t       r'"'  '"^  "^""^'^  ''""^"^''^  ^"^"^d  apartment, 
exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  from  his  lips  as  he  saw  Luke  Scalvoni 
m  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  and  he  immediately  advateS. 

I  am  astonished  at  your  intrusion  in  this  place  above  all  others." 
^;.f,^rr"     ^^'^  Scalvoni,  with  much  coolness  ;  "  I  am  not;  you  have 
distu.bed  my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hearnshaw;  your  entranc-  wis 
very  abrupt  and  indecorous."  czi.ranc.  was 

•'You  will  be  pleased  lo  quitthi,.  place  immediately,  and  as  a^^ruptly 
and  never  let  me  see  you  enter  it  again."  -^upiT, 
"That  is  a  mafer  for  my  consideration."  replied  Scalvoni.  "I  am 
not  m  the  habit  of  obeying  Ihe  orders  of  others,  and  I  care  but  little  for 
yours,  as  you  well  know."  ^ 
"  Oh,  my  goodness,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "do  not  let  us  have 
any  disturbance  ;  I  am  sure  this  is  not  a  time  for  strife  " 
medi^tdy''^*"  ^'"'^^^'"'^.^  Charles,  in  a  loud  tone  ;  "leave  it  im- 

"  I  shall  not  do  so  until  I  think  proper,"  replied  Scalvoni,  with  the 
most  provoking  coolness. 

"  Then  if  you  do  not,"  said  Charles,  advancing  into  the  room  "I  will 
make  you. 

'?JvoV•''^■.T''"^^"'•  J^'"  ^^-5*  sneered 

S  alvoni.  I  ani  as  ready  to  meet  you  as  I  was  when  I  last  chastised 
your  msolence.  There  go,  young  man,  and  do  not  let  your  heat  over- 
come your  discretion.  'TwiJl  not  be  well  lor  you  to  do  so.  Did  you 
dare  lay  hand  on  me,  you  would  quickly  be  in  the  same  situation  you 
were  when  last  we  had  a  trial  of  strength." 

font'i^'''^^  ^rfT''^''''"^""'  ™  spoken  in  a  sneering,  taunting 
tone,  he  quitted  the  house,  and  leisurely  walked  down  the  garden 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   SUAM  ROSBERY, 


what  he  bked,  and  now  that  he  fancied  he  had  Scalvoni  comidetely  at 
bay,  he  felt  more  inclined  than  ever  to  pursue  the  delightful  occupation. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  the  contradiction  in  terms,  of  idleness;  after 
therefore,  he  had  the  little,  to  him,  gratifying,  most  gratifying  co^versa^ 
tion  with  Scalvoni,  he  resolved  upon  amusing  himself  for  the  remainder 
ot  tii6  cj3.y. 

meiy/'L^'w^?!.''  I'-^'T^.f  ^""^        '''''  ^ifl^ 

ment,  he  walked  into  the  city,  gazing  around  him  with  a  conviction  of 

independence  such  as  he  had  never  before  felt. 

"  Now  "  he  thought,  "  I  know  the  way  both  to  revenge  and  to  wealth. 
Su  llciently  am  I  acquainted  with  the  wrongs  my  mother  has  endured 
at  the  hands  of  Robert  Leighton  to  awaken  in  my  breast  every  feeling 
of  revenge.  Ihe  retribution  I  shall  exact  will  be  of  a  fearful  character  : 
but  now  It  shall  be  delayed  longer  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  delaying 
It,  because  I  must  not  neglect  the  opportunity  I  have  of  acquiring 
wealth  through  the  fear.s  of  Scalvoni.  Yet  must  I  be  careful  even  in 
pressing  him.  He  is  to  me  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs,  and  I  must 
bide  my  time— not  force  him  to  some  desperate  act  cf  resistance,  which 
might  possibly,  while  it  destroyed  him,  mar  all  my  own  hope.-." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  and  anticipations  of  Letoiir  as  he  walked 
aloiig  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  gazed  wi  h  a  satisfied 
air  mto  the  shop  windows,  so  crowded  with  wealth  that  it  would  seem 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility  to  suppose  such  a  mass  cf  valuable 
property  could  be  sa  ely  exposed  to  the  tempted  eyes  of  the  poor— the 
hungered— tlic  destitute. 

Then  he  took  some  refreshment  at  a  hotel,  regardless  of  the  cost,  for 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  wealthy  man— as  one  upon  whom  fortune 
was  sweetly  smiling— he  must  have  thousands  by  the  end  of  a  year  for 
he  made  up  his  mind  he  would  never  take  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds  at  each  application  from  Scalvoni,  and  how  easy  would  it  be  for 
him  to  repeat  such  demands  some  thirty  or  forty  time  s  in  the  course  of 
ayear-^what  a  delightful  retrospect  that  was.  Indeed,  he  began  with 
the  insf.tiable  feelings  of  newly  awakened  avarice  to  consider  if  he  Qp\iW 
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tiot  play.  oflF  the  same  game  upon  tlie  merchant  himself,  and  so  double 
his  gains.  The  very  idea  was  delightful.  In  imagination  he  saw  him- 
self rising  to  grandeur  and  opulence  by  the  very  process  of  the  ruin  of 
his  victim.  Could  he 'have  a  better — a  safer — a  more  full  revenge  than 
tl^e  terror  he  would  constantly  keep  them  iw.  Oh,  it  was  glorious- 
most  admirable.  Letour  could  scarcely  conceal  his  exultation;  but 
smiled  as  he  walked  through  the  crowded,  streets  in  a  manner  to  attract 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  passengers. 

How  long  he  thus  sauntered  about  he  did  not  know;  but,  at  length,, 
he  began  to  feel  a  little  weary,  and  he  bethought  him  of  .where  he  could 
rest  awhile  and  still  indulge  uninterruptedly  in  the  day-dream  which 
wore  so  golden  and  pleasant  an  aspect. 

.  The  old  Royal  Exchange  was  now  at  hand,  and,  strolling  under  the 
ancient  gateway,  he  sat  himself  down  in  one  of  the  foreign  merchants' 
walks,  heedless  of  the  busy  anxious  throng  that  was  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  him,  some  with  slow  serious  footsteps,  as  if  in 
deep  deliberation,  while  others  hurried  on,  apparently  striving,  by  their 
reckless  haste,  to  overtake  time  itself  in  the  completion  of  some,  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  moment. 

Alas  !  that  noble  structure,  with  all  its  associations,  is  Swept  away, 
and  whatever  maybe  the  beauty,  the  order,  or  the  fitness  of  a  «ew 
building  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  time  alone  can  surround  it  .with 
the  dim  halo  of  veneration  that  gathers  like  moss  upon  the  structures 
which  have  seen  generation  after  generation  descend  to  the  grave,  while 
it  rears  its  head  unscathed  by  time's  destroying  fingers.  '  ' 

,  While  he  rested,  Letour  fell  into  the  most  pleasing  reverie.  The 
future  glided  before  him  like  a  gorgeous  panorama.  Never  had  he  en- 
joyedsuch  exquisite  meiital sensations,  and  he  could  have  almost  knocked 
a  man  down  who,  sitting  by  him,  said,  suddenly, — 

"  A  charming  morning,  sir,  after  the  rain  of  last  night.  Everything 
looks  fresh  and  delightful." 

,  Yes — yes,  very,"  said  Letour,  and,  glancing  at  the  stranger,  he  saw 
that  he  was  very  respectably  attired,  and  had  all  the  air  and  manners  of 
a  merchant  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

"  You  are  admiring  this  building,  no  doubt,"  remarked  the  imposing 
looking  stranger. 

"  Yes,  I  was." 

"Ah!  It's  a  great  accommodation — a  very  great  accommodation; 
especially  to  strangers  in  London,  such  as  I  am  myself.  Not  many  days 
ago  I  was  in  Rotterdam."  .,  • 

' '  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes.  But  business  has  forced  me  here.  I  hold  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  head  of  any  mercantile  firm-should  make  it  a  practice  to  receive 
his  own  money,  if  possible;  and,  having  large  assets  commg  from  English 
merchants,  I  have  come  over  myself  to  receive  them." 

At  this  juncture  another  person  came  and  sat  down  on  the  other  side 
of  Letour,  who  saw  that  he  was  a  respectable  looking  mechanic,  and 
took  no  further  notice  of  him.  The  foreign  merchant  continued  talk- 
ing in  rather  a  garrulous  sort  of  way,  as  Letour  thought,  making  much 
too  free  with  a  perfect  stranger,  and  being  more  communicative  aoout 
his  affairs  than  he  needed  to  have  been.    At  length  he  remarked, — 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  coinage  of  this  country  and  Holland, 
so  near  as  they  are,  too.    It  is  quite  remarkable." 

"Is  it  so,  indeed." 

"  Yes.    Have  you  ever  seen  Dutch  money  1" 
"  Not  that  I  recollect  " 

"  Look  here,  then.    Now,  you  will  mark  the  difference." 

The  merchant  took  out  liis  purse,  and  showed  Letour  various  coins, 
commenting.  I'pon  them  as  he  did  so.  There  was  likewise  a  cornelian 
ring  in  the  puise,  which  the  stranger  very  unnecessarily  remarked  had 
belonged  to  his  deceased  wife,  which  induced  him  to  set  great  store  by 
it.  In  fact,  Latour  began  to  be  completely  bored  by  his  communicative 
new  acquaintance,  and  he  became  very  anxious  to  get  away  f;om  him. 
At  lengtn,  he  said,— 

"'l  thank  you  for  your  courtesy, sir,  and  must  now  bid  you  good  day." 

"  Good  day,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  merchant.  "  Good  day,  and 
good  luck  attend  you." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you." 

Heartily  glad  that  he  had  got  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  person,  the 
Creole  hastened  out  of  the  Exchange,  and  there  being  a  considerable 
throng  of  persomi  in  the  carriage  way  of  Cornhill,  he  darted  across  the 
Toad  at  the  first  opportunity  he  had  with  great  speed.  Then  he  hurried 
on,  for  he  wished  to  get  home  to  make  some  alterations  in  his  drets ; 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  above  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  when  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  upon  turning  hastily,  he 
Baw  a  stout  burly-lookiug  man  close  behind  him. 

(To  be  conlvnued  in  our  next.) 


"  Union  1b  strength,"  as  the  man  saidj  when  he  mixed  a  quart  of 
small  beet  -with  half  a  pint  of  ale. 


THE  FUGtTIVE. 

A  TALE  OF  WARSAW. 

Appalling  and  melancholy  was  the  picture  when  the  suburbs  of 
Warsaw  were  consumed  in  flames  by  the  Russian  artillery:  the  roar 
of  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  and  sky, 
and  played  like  an  infernal  orchestra  upon  the  tottering  houses  of  the 
devoted  city. 

The  trembling  females,  in  the  agony  of  their  .  fears,  sought  their 
churches,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  their  altars,  which,  on 
account  of  the  mournful  occasion,  were  enveloped  in  black — tears  of 
heartfelt  anguish  ran  down  their  pale  and  melancholy  cheeks,  and, 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  bursting  hearts,  they  poured  forth  thefe 
ardent  prayers  to  God  for  the  safety  of  their  countrymen. 

Every  reverberating  sound  of  cannon  that  shook  their  temples,  con- 
veyed to  their  terrified  imaginations  the  idea  that  it  was  the  messenger 
of  death  to  some  dear  object  of  their  souls.  There  was  no  cessation  to 
the  sound  :  night  came  on,  but  with  it  no  calm  repose  to  the  inhaoit-r 
ants  of  Warsaw ;  the  burning  houses  cast  up  their  flames  to  Heaven, 
and  the  lurid  clouds  reflected  the  desolation  that  was  going  on  below,? 
while  large  fragments  of  burning  material  were  borne  upon  the  \ylml 
to  the  distant  horizon. 

Four  days  and  nights  the  cannonading  lasted:  it  seamed  like  a 
canopy  of  destructive  fire,  which  covered  the  devoted  capital;  the 
streets  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  murdered  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  blood  of  thousands  of  the  bravest  of  Eiurope's  sons 
flowed  in  torrents  like  water  down  the  channels,  -y 

It  was  at  that  awful  period,  which  filled  every  human  breast  with 
horror  and  indignation,  that  the  kay  of  the  Count  Anguel  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  Scarcely  had  she  time  to  press  the  new-born  infant  to  hec 
bosom,  than  the  Russian  soldiers  entered  the  hoiise  ;  the  count  caught 
the  beloved  wife  of  his  bosom  in  his  arms,  and,  casting  a  blanket  round 
her,  hastily  left  his  home  by  a  different  door  to  that  the  Russians 
entered,  leavitig  an  attendant  to  follow  with  the  infant. 

But  that  instant  was  fatal ;  the  moment  they  had  left  the  soldiers 
entered  ;  the  nurse  was  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  child  carried 
off,  as  were  the  possessions  of  his  father. 

With  the  greatest  caution  the  count  bore  his  precious  burden  from 
the  scene  of  slaughter ;  he  gained  the  open  couiitry,  and,  laying  down 
hi'i  beloved  wife  upon  the  clay-cold  ground,  invoked  the  protection  of 
Heaven  for  her  saCety.  . 

Anxiously  did  the  afflicted  husband  watch  the  pallid  countenance  i>i 
his  wife  ;  and,  as  he  held  her  lily  hand  in  liis,  he  felt  the  rigidity  . of 
death  steal  through  her  veins,  a  calm  and  heavenly  expression  6ettle4 
upon  her  lovely  features,  and,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  the  angel 
spirit  winged  its  flight. 

For  some  time  Anguel  gazed  upoii  the  form  before  him  ;  the  arrow  of 
grief  had  deeply  ientered  his  heart;  he  wailed  not  nor  wept,  but,  heav- 
ing a  deep'  sigh,  vowed  in  the  recesses  of  his  soul  to  be  revenged,  and 
poured  (execrations  on  the  name  of  Constantine.  He  then,  with  a  spade 
that  was  lying  near,  dug  a  shallow  grave,  in  which  he  placed  the  body 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  him  on  earth. 

Scarcely  had  he  performed  this  ceremony  than  a  band  of  fugitives 
approached  him ;  he  joined  their  number  never  to  return,  but  vowed 
in  the  hidden  shrine  of  his  oppressed  heart  (and  thousands  did  the 
same)  never  to  renounce  that  iioly  affection  which  with  unseen  fetters 
binds  every  human  being  to  the  ground  of  his  native  sail,  however  his 
exiled  foot  might  wander  to  distant  climes. 

But  whither  could  he  fly?  Where  upon  the  surface  of  this  wide 
globe  could  the  unhappy  fugitive  (deprived  of  all  the  world  calls  valua- 
ble,) find  H  home  ?  Where  amongst  the  sons  of  men  would  he  not  be 
deemed  an  intruded  ?  Where  arid  amongst  what  people  of  the  earth  would 
he  be  esteemed  a  brother  in  misfortune  to  whom  the  hard  of  Christian 
sympathy  would  be  extended  in  love  and  peace  ?  Who  would  wtlcome 
him  to  their  shores  1 .  Whose  home  would  be  tacred  to  his  sorrovvs  and 
each  heait  contend  to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  wounds  of 
his  afflicted  spirit,  and  chase  the  anguish  that  preyed  upon  his  soul  ?  • 

But  the  unhappy  Anguel  had  heard  of  England  :  hfe  had  heard  of  it 
as  a  land  whose  sons  were  men  with  hearts  ever  open  to  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  undeserved  distress,  and  who  would  feel  for  and  sympathise 
with  a  failed  brother,  whatever  his  creed  or  colour; 

"  There," 'said  Anguel,  "  will  I  go,  not  to  crave  the  lot  of  a  nation's 
poor,  but-  to  ask  in  the  name  of  brother;  there  are  brave  and  noble 
hearts  that  can  understand  and  appreciate  a  brave  man's  feelings-r^ 
hearts  that  resemble  those  of  my  loved  and  suflfering  country,  and  to 
them  I  will  apply." 

Thus  banished  from  his  country,  Anguel  and  his  countrymen  sought 
the  shores  of  Britain  to  shed  their  tears  for  their  lost  country,  arid 
where,  without  being  exposed  to  the  vexations  of  a  brutal  policy,  thay 
could  fotir  out  to  each  other  the  sorrows  of  their  hearts. 


But  vre  must  now  return  to  the  infant :  the  soldiers  had  carried  him, 
as  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  aiocg  -n-ith  his  father's  possessions,  to 
Canstantine,  who  ordered  a  body  of  Cossacks  again  to  convey  him  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  pJUoe  him  ^nder  the  care  of  an  indivi- 
dual he  named.  ;-.  . 

■  The  iiight  was  dark  and  stbjrmjr,  the  ^y^nd  hosvled  furiously  around 
thq  cottage  of  old  Henrick  and  iis  wife,  who  were  sitting  near  tlie 
miserable  fire,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Mercy!  who  can  it  be?"  said  the  female,  as  their  large  wolf  dog 
went  snuffling  at  the  threshold. 

■  "  Who's  there  ?"  demanded  Henrick. 
"  A  stranger." 

"  And  what  does  he  want  with  poor  old  Henrick  ? " 

"Open  the  door,"  said  the  stranger,  firmly;  "I  am  here  by  the 
orders  of  the  grand  duke." 

Henrick  obeyed,  and  a  rough-featured  Cossack  entered,  bearing  in  his 
arms  an  infant.  "  Your  name  is  Henrick;  is  it  not  ?"  said  he,  in  an 
uncouth  tone. 

"  It  is." 

"My  orders  are  to  leave  the  youngster  with  you  till  further  noiice." 

"  We  aie  very  poor,"  suggested  the  wife  of  Henrick. 

"I  know  it,  dame,  and  from  this  tiraa  you  will  receive  a  Sfnall 're- 
mittance for  his  keep;  here  is  a  trifle  to  begin  with." 

He  Then  pulkd  a  smali  purse  from  his  pouch,  and. put  it  in  the  hand 
of  Henrick;  at  the  same  time  he  placed  the  infa^it  in  the  arms  of  Kate 
his  wife,  v.hich  were  open  to  receive  it. 

"Poor  little  dear,  it  looks  but  poorly,"  said  she,  as  she  nestled  it  to 
h.er  bosom.  ' 

"  And  well  it  may,  for  as  yet  it  has  had  but  uncouth  tending ;  at  a 
fature-day  you  wiii  have  other  orders  concerning  him." 

As,  the  Co&sack  said  this  he  lefc  the  cottage,  aad  the  old  man  and 
Ills  wife  soon  heard  his  horse's  departing  footsteps  ;  they  then  turned 
their  .attention  to  the  little  stranger  so  unexpectedly  placed  beneath 
their  roof. 

"  And  see,"  said  Kate,  "  look  at  the  lace  upon  his  frock ;  no  doubt 
he  is  a  child  of  noble  birth." 

Aye,  aye,"  replied  Henrick,  "no  doubt  some  poor  mother  weeps 
his  loss ;  and,  if  the  poor  babe  could  speak,  he  could  tell  a  dreary  tale." 

"A  Polish  child,  rio  doubt,"  replied  Kate. 

"  Polish  or  Russian,  we  must  do  our  duty  bv  him,"  returned  her 
husband;  "  the  poor  little  fellow  cannot  help  his  parent's  faults,  and  I 
have  no  douibt  he  has  been  seut  to  us  to  be  made  a  Russian 
dame,  tjiat  is  a  part  of  the  grand  duke's  policy." 

"  I  see,  '  replied  his  wife,  as  she  stripped  tha  child ; 
picture  of  a  beautiful  lady." 

"Eh? — what?" 

'  A  portrait  of  a  lady  fastened  by  a  slender  thread  around  its  neck  " 
"Indeed  it's  very  beautiful,  Kate,"  said  Henrick.  as  he  regarded  the 
miniature  ;  "  no  doubt  it  is  its  lady  mother;  lake  care  of  it,  Kate  take 
care  of  it."  ' 
,  Kate  did  as  desired,  and,  taking  the  locket  from  the  infant's  neck 
placed  It  with  some  other,  trifles  in  a  place  of  safety.  She  then  la^d 
the  smihng  infant  in  a  little  bed,  where  also  reposed  another,  her 
grandchUd,  its  father  having  been  killed  in  the  grand  duke's  army,  and 
Us, mother  having  died  of  ^ief  for  .the  L.ss  of  her  husband. 

The  two  children  were  not  much  unl.ke,  and  a  stranger  who  had 
Wly  seen  them  once  would  find  it  dilficult  to  recognise  them;  both 
Children  were  pale  and  delicate  from  a  similar  cause,  the  loss  of  their 
?iatural  protectors;  but,  as  the  Utile  Anguel  improved  in  strength,  so 
did  the  other  seem  to  lose  it,  and  ultimately  its  little  spirit  was  re- 
turned to  Him  who  gave  it. 

"Hoff,  Kate,"  said  old  Henrick  a  few  days  after  the  burial  of  the 
little  one,  "we  are  childlcBS ;  we  have  lost  our  own  sweet  girl,  and 
^bo  her  gentle  babe;  this  little  stranger  seems  to  have  been  seat  by 
Providence  to  supply  their  loss,  and  I  will  adopt  him:  he  will  be  a 
comfort  to  our  childless  years,"  -  ' 

"Cut  the  duke,"  said  Kate;  "what  answer  will  yo^.'giv6  '^o.  the 
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you  see. 
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From  this  time  no  further  inquiry  was  made  concerning~the~iittie 
Anguel,  who  became  the  delight  and  con^iolation  of  his  protectors  •  as. 
his  strength  increased  with  his  years,  he  became  a  bold  and  handsome 
youth, contrasting  very  much  with  the  Russian  peasantry  who  surrounded 
huu,  and  resembling  iu  features  neither  his  foster-father,  Henrick,  nor 
his  aged  Kate. 

Anguel  was  not  slow  to  discover  the  marked  difference  between  his 
own  person  and  those  around  him ;  he  pondered  on  it  frequently  ;  tlie 
language  of  Henrick  to  his  wife,  too,  concerning  him,  which  he  had 
overheard  ai  intervals,  awakened  his  suspicion  of  the  fact,  and  he  de- 
termined at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  .-eek  an  explanation,  and  for 
Uiis  purpose  he  one  day  addressed  Kate,  who  had  long  burned  to 
divulge  the  secret  to  him. 

I  have  strong  suspicions,  my  dear  friend,"  commenced  Anguel, 

that  by  the  honoured  title  of  parent  I  am  not  at  litierty  to  call  you, 
although  to  me  you  have  been  mere  than  such;  tell  me  if  I  am  right 
in  my  conjectures  I"  ^ 

"You  are,"  replied  Kate,  who  now  felt  her  mind  greatly  relieved 
from  a  great  burden  ;  "  and,  indeed,  by  blood  you  hold  no  relalionshin 
to  us  whatever."  '■ 

"As  I  imagined,"  replied  Anguel,  a  little  startled  at  the  truth  sf  his 
conjectures;  "but,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  tell  me  whence  I  came 
hither?" 

Kate  immediately  related  to  him  the  circumstance  of  his  being  left  at 
the  cottage  by  the  Cossack,  and  put  into  his  hand  the  small  miniature 
she  had  found  upon  him. 

"Great  God  of  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Anguel,  as  he  regarded  th" 
striking  resemblance  of  the  miniature  to  himself  "  this,  then,  must  be 
my  mother?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  mv  son."  returned  Kat,^.    «  The  features  greatly 


utferings  have  been  hers  ] 
returned  Anguel ;  "  surely 


ick  which  I  do  not 


here  is  a  small 


labourer, 
gained  a  rapid  know- 


duke's  messenger 

"  Leave  that  to  me— leave  that  to  me." 

While  lie  yet  spoke  the  Cossack  entered 
your  little  charge  /"  said  he 


the  cottage.    "  How  fares 
I  should  guess  he  is  thriving  well," 

he  was  too  soon  taken  from  his 


but  a  few  4a^s  since  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
what  shall  I  say  to  the 


"Alas!  air,"  re;died  Henrick, 
parent's  bosom  ;  it  is 
tomb.' 

"  He  then  is  dead  ?"  returned  the  Cossack 
"'-'nri  duke?" 

i  riat  the  laws  of  Nature  will  be  satisfied,"  replied  the  old  man, 
y ;  "  we  cannot  restore  the  dead  to  life," 

■VeU,  then,  since  the  child  is  dead,  I  must  return  the  money  to 
who  sent  me,"  replied  the  Cossack,  aod,  immediately  leaping  into 
i'.dle,  was  soon  lost  in  tiia  distance. 


correspond;  poor  soul,  who  can  tell  what  ! 

"  The  dress  is  the  costume  of  Poland 
my  parents  were  not  of  that  unhappy  country 

"  I  cannot  say,  my  son;  there  are  ieiters  on  the  b 
understand." 

Anguel  reversed  the  miniature  :  he  saw  the  inscription,  but  to  him  it 
was  a  .sealed  mystery,  which  time  alone  could  unravel.  He,  however 
concluded  he  was  of  Polish  origin,  and  therefore  determined  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  facts,  and  of  discovering  his 
unhappy  parents,  if  they  had  not  been  long  since  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

With  this  intention  he  bid  farewell  to  the  generous  Henrick  and  his 
wife,  and  on  foot  commenced  his  journey  to  Fiance,  where  thousands  of 
the  expatriated  Poles  had  fied.  On  his  way  thither  he  resolved  to 
take  Poland  in  his  route,  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  make 
what  inquiries  he  deemed  necessary. 

In  this  he  was  successful:  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language 
protected  him  from  being  detected  by  any  of  the  numerous  spies  of  that 
country;  and,  upon  arriving  at  Warsaw,  he  hired  himself  as 
In  this  situation  he  remained  some  months,  and 

ledge  of  the  Polish  language  :  he,  moreover,  became  acquainted  with 
the  residence  of  those  he  supposed  his  parents,  and  from  time  to  time 
visited  the  ruined  mansion,  to  pour  out  his  grief  and  supplications  for 
their  safety. 

The  ruins  that  everywhere  surrounded  him,  and  the  slavery  of  the 
vanquished  natives,  spoke  too  truly  of  the  excesses  which  had  been 
committed  by  the  tyrant;  his  heart  bled  for  his  country  s  wrongs,  and 
he  determined  also  to  be  revenged,  should  ever  opportunity  off^r, 
against  the  author  of  such  unparalleled  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  object  for  which  he  had  travelled  to  Poland  was  now  accom- 
plished :  he,  therefore,  set  out  for  France,  and  arrived  in  Paris  after  the 
lapse  of  many  weeks,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  Here  he 
made  every  inquiry  amongst  his  unhappy  countrymen  for  the  family  of 
Anguel;  he  learned  that  the  count  had  fled  with  the  rest,  but,  as  ho 
had  not  been  seen  for  some  years,  it  was  conjectured  he  had  died. 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  source  of  grief  for  the  unhappy  son  ;  again  the 
fire  of  indignation  burnt  more  fiercely  -within  his  bosom  against  the 
author  of  his  country's  calamities ;  and,  that  he  might  be  in  some  degree 
avenged,  he  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon. 

After  serving  with  diatiuction  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was 
in  1812  taken  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Russians,  and  conveyed  by 
them  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  His  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage again  ^served  him  well:  he  declared  that  he  had  been  before 
captured  by  the  French,  and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Emperor's 
array.  This  mitigated  his  sentence;  he  was  sooa  restored  to  liberty, 
but  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  Constantine. 

Son  of  misfortune  as  Anguel  was,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  choose 
where  he  should  serve ;  the  Russians  had  lost  many  officers,  and  fate 
decreed  that  he  should  rise  in  the  service ;  he 
rank  of  cornet. 


was  promoted  to  the 


In  this  capacity,  while  quartered  with  his  troops  at  the  small  village 
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of  Jolotwin,  he  first  beheld  the  beauliful  and  graceful  Eud^pha,  and 
the  most  im passioned  love  took  possession  of  his  heart. 

She  vas  the  daughter  of  the  village  priest  ;  her  XEoclest  worth  was 
appreciated  by  all  who  knew  her,  hut,  to  the  misfortune  of  Anguel,  the 
captain  of  his  troop  burned  r/ith  a  similar  passion  to  himself. 

"Most  lovely  Eudopha !"  said  Anguel  one  day  as  they  walked 
together  near  the  house  ;  "  let  me  entreat  of  you  no  longer  to  keep  me 
in  suspense  ;  you  are  aware  that  I  have  a  rival  in  the  Captain  Chigarin." 

"lam,"  replied  Eudopha;  "but  you  have  nought  to  fear  on  his 
account." 

"  You  do  not  then  love  him  ?" 

"  Need  you  ask  the  question,  Angrel,"  returned  the  modest  maiden ; 
"  wliat  encouragement  have  I  given  him  .'" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Anguel,  "  but  he  imagines  that  you  love 
him  " 

"Here,  then,  most  solemnly  I  declare  I  never   entertained  the 
slightest  partiality  for  hi'.n  beyond  tluit  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance." 
"  And  you  will  confirm  that  love  to  me,  dear  and  matchless  Eudopha?" 
"I  did  not  say  so,"  returned  the  maiden. 

"  But  I  would  hear  those  lips  pronounce  ray  doom ;  to-7norrow  we 
may  march." 

"  Ah,  so  soon?"  sighed  Eudopha,  as  the  tear  started  to  her  ej'e, 

"Yes,  enchantress  of  my  soul!  Say,  then,  you  love  me,  and  no 
power  of  man  shall  separate  us." 

"  I  confess,  dear  Anguel,  you  are  dear,  very  dear  to  my  heart." 

"  Say  you  love  me  !"  cried  the  supplicating  Anguel,  as  he  bent  upon 
his  knee. 

"I  love  you  !"  breathed  the  maiden. 

Anguel  rose,  and,  pressing  the  form  of  the  beauteous  girl  to  h'.m, 
implanted  a  kiss  of  rapture  on  her  ruby  lip:  at  that  instant  Chigarin 
stepped  up,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  collar  of  Anguel,  tore  him 
rudely  from  the  arn';s  of  his  beloved. 

"  Villain !"  cried  he,  with  infiuiatf  d  End  menacing  looks,  "  dearly 
shall  you  pay  for  presuming  to  be  my  rival." 

"  'Tis  well,  captain,"  replied  the  enraged  Anguel,  "  that  you  are  my 
superior  in  command,  or  -" 

"Off!"  cried  Chigarin,  "and  mind  the  duties  of  your  station ;  in- 
spect the  troops  that  are  now  quartered  two  leagues  hencr." 

Angiiei  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  dispute  commands;  he  turned  from  the 
spot,  and  in  doing  so  m.et  the  tearful  eye  of  Eudopha,  which  fell  upon 
him  valli  a  look  of  such  touching  melancholy,  that  it  pierced  him  to  the 

BCUl. 

"  Do  you  disobey  commands,"  cried  the  captain,  "  that  you  loiter 
thus  V 

Anguel  made  no  reply  ;  the  captain  followed  hi?n  to  where  the  troops 
v.-ere  stationed  ;  he  ordered  out  a  troop  of  men,  and,  without  speaking 
of  disobedience,  commanded  them  to  strip  the  unfortunate  Anguel,  and 
inflict  a  hundred  blov/s  with  the  knout,  which  was  immediately  done. 

Exhausted  by  pain  and  shame,  the  unfortunate  Anguel  fainted,  and, 
when  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  the  tyrant  gone  ;  the  poor 
soldiers  did  all  they  could  to  comfort  him  and  alleviate  his  suflTerings, 
but  they  could  not  remove  the  sting  that  had  been  implanted  in  his 
heart. 

I'or  many  weeks  Anguel  remained  in  the  hospital,  the  victim  of 
barbarity ;  he  could  gain  no  tidings  of  his  beloved  Eudopha,  and  this 
added  to  the  poignancy  of  his  sulferings.  In  the  mean'ime,  Chigarin 
had  retired  from  the  service. 

No  sooner  was  the  dishonoured  Anguel  recovered  from  his  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  infernal  lash,  and  heard  of  the  retirement  of  the  captain 
from  the  service,  than  he  sought  his  residence. 

"Chigarin!"  said  he,  "yoa  are  now  no  longer  my  superior  oflicer ; 
yon  are  now  my  equal  in  the  eyes  of  all  human,  as  well  as  la-,^s  divine, 
and  I  now  demand  satisfaction  f^r  your  brutal  conduct." 

"  I  shall  give  yoi  none, '  said  Chigarin  ;  "  leave  the  house!" 

"  Never  I  till  I  have  obtained  justice  at  your  hands,"  replied  Anguel. 

"  Begone,  scoundrel !"  cried  the  captain. 

"  You,  then,  refuse  to  figlit  me  1" 

Chigarin  made  no  reply,  but  ordered  his  attendants  to  thrust  Anguel 
from  the  house ;  he,  however,  departed,  and,  upon  arriving  at  his  re- i- 
dence,  was  arrested — a  loaded  pistol  waa  found  beneath  his  uniform, 
and  this  was  deemed  sullicient  grounds  to  try  him  before  a  court- 
martial. 

The  court  martial  was  held  in  a  room  at  a  small  town  adjacent, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  court  of  justice  for  the  occasion,  at  the 
door  of  which  hto  d  two  scntine's  with  drawn  swords. 

In  ihe  centre  of  the  room  was  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  on 
which  was  a  large  ebony  crucifix,  and  a  large  plate  of  silver,  called 
(zierkalo)  the  mirror,  wh'ch  is  used  in  all  the  llussian  courts  of  justice, 
and  is  symbolical  of  the  presesice  of  the  sovereign. 

The  council  was  seated  round  the  table,  and  consisted  of  several 
oflicers  of  all  ranks,  Including  even  a  private.    Opposite  the  preiiident 


sat  the  attorney  of  the  regiment,  who  read  the  report,  and,  having 

finished,  said, — 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  the  judges  of  the  prisoner;  it  behoves  you  to 
punish  the  guilty,  and  to  give  a  striking  example  to  the  whole  army." 

"  Place  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  said  the  president. 

The  unfortunate  Anguel  was  now  led  in,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
guarded  by  four  soldiers,  who  held  their  drawn  swords  above  his  head. 
The  attorney  then  again  read  the  accusation, — 

"What  have  you  to  answer,"  said  the  president,  "to  the  accusations 
you  have  now  heard  1" 

Anguel  then  related  the  particulars  as  they  had  occurred,  to  all  of 
which  a  deaf  ear  was  turned. 

"  AVhere  were  you  born  and  educated?"  demanded  the  president. 

"  At  ,"  replied  Anguel,  naming  the  village  where  he  _had  been 

under  the  cave  of  Henrick. 

"  Was  it  there  you  learned  those  ideas  of  insubordination?" 

"  Colonel,"  replied  Anguel,  in  a  firm,  manly  voice,  "  every  man,  in 
my  opinion,  has  a  right  to  defend  his  honour  when  called  upon  to  do 
so." 

"  Take  him  away,"  said  the  president. 

Anguel  was  then  dragged  by  the  soldiers  from  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
and  the  president  addressed  the  council: — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard  the  accusation,  and  the  prisoner's 
defence  ;  it  is  now  our  duty  to  pronounce  his  sentence,  and,  in  so 
doing,  Ave  swear  before  God  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  be  guided  by 
our  consciences. 

"  You  are  aware  that  by  the  laws  of  Peter  the  Great  the  penalties  for 
Insubordination  are,  the  stick,  the  knout,  the  rods,  the  loss  of  rank,  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  death. 

"  Those  laws  also  require  the  lowest  in  rank  among  the  judges  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  first,  and  assign  the  punishment ;  therefore,  soldier,  it 
is  for  you  to  begin  !" 

A  private  of  hussars  then  rose,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  said, — 
"  Colonel,  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter:  punish  as  you  please." 

"  What  say  you,  non-commissioned  officer?"  asked  the  president. 

"The  same." 

"  What  say  you.  Cornet  L  ?" 

"  Not  guilty,  and  that  he  be  acquitted." 

"  Speak,  Lieutenant  G  ,  is  he  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime 

laid  to  his  charge  >." 
"  Not  guilty." 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  speak,  captain,"  continued  the  president. 

"  T  find  him  guilty  of  insubordination,"  replied  the  captain,  "  and 
vote  that  he  run  the  gauntlet  through  one  troop,  and  be  deprived  of 
rank." 

"  Do  you  approve  of  the  f  entence.  Major  ?" 

"  And  you,  lieutenant-colonel,  are  you  of  the  same  opinion?" 
"  I  also,"  replied  the  oflicer  last  addressed. 

"And  I,"  said  the  president,  "perfectly  agree  with  you,  and,  more- 
over, further  remaik  that  Anguel  is  a  man  dangerous  to  the  state  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  alter  the  sentence  if  he  thinks 
proper." 

The  sentence  was  then  recorded,  and  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  the  attorney  general,  to  the  emperor,  who  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : — 

"I  approve  of  your  sentence,  and,  moreover,  order  that  t'le  prisoner 
shall  run  the  gauntlet  through  two  regiments  of  horse,  and  be  deprived 
of  his  rank  for  life,  and  that  he  never  be  permitted  to  quit  the  Russiau 
service.  He  also  shall  be  incapable  of  promotion.  Execute  the  sentence 
without  delay." 

No  sooner  had  tV.e  emperor's  answer  arrived  than  the  sentence  was 
fixed  for  the  following  day,  when  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

The  tall  and  handsome  Anguel,  heavily  ironed  and  pale  from  past 
sufferings  rather  than  fear,  was  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  was  to  be  performed.  The  se  itence  was  then 
read,  and  immediately  Ins  clothes  were  stripped  from  off  him,  and  his 
arms  tightly  pinioned  to  his  breast  by  cords ;  a  rope  was  fixed  round  his 
neck,  the  ends  of  which  were  held  by  soldiers.  Two  hussnrs  preceded, 
and  two  followed  the  unhappy  Anguel,  with  the  points  of  their  swords 
towards  his  body,  to  prevent  his  retreating  or  advancing  too  rapidly ; 
but  who  can  paint  at  that  moment  the  agony  of  the  unhappy  prisoner? 
He  cast  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  supplicated  his  Creator  to  take  him  to 
his  final  rest. 

"  Strike  !"  said  the  colonel. 

The  fatal  procession  moved  slowly  on,  while  every  soldier  in  his  turn 
struck  a  blow  with  the  infernal  lash,  and  the  oflficers  walked  behind  the 
files  to  see  that  none  flinched  from  the  horrid  duty.  One  soldier  seemed 
to  spare  him,  and  was  ordered  back  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the 
rods,  and  thus  suffered  for  the  compassion. 

At  first  the  unhappy  sufferer,  In  the  dignity  of  offended  natutfi 
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smothered  his  agony ;  his  gioans  now  were  dreadful,  and  he  had  been 
but  once  through  the  files;  the  second  time  the  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  hold  him  up,  and  the  third  time  he  was  fastened  to  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  roLed  down  the  ranks  to  complete  the  flogging.  The  sufferer  was 
then  conveyed  to  the  hospi-al,  in  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  to  die. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  Russian  barbarity;  the  whole  of  the 
facts  have  been  xnuch  suppressed  out  of  delicacy  to  the  rea  'er;  the  un- 
fortunate Aiiguel  recv.ive.1  from  each  of  the  360  men  three  blows, 
making  a  tot-A  of  1080  stripes,  a  manifestation  of  infernal  power  which 
none  other  could  suggest.  [A  court  martial,  and  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, similar  to  the  above,  was  published  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribu- 
neau.  Lukin  (Volkisna),  June  15,  1837.]  Death  would  have  been  far 
preferable  to  the  unhappy  Anguel  ;  he  had  expe  ienced  to  the  fullest 
amount  the  clemency  of  a  Russian  government,  and,  as  he  laid  upon 
the  mattrass  of  the  hospital,  he  vowed  he  would  sooner  die  than  serve 
in  such  a  country ;  he  reflected  deeply  on  the  injuries  of  his  native 
Poland,  and  his  soul  was  again  lacerated  by  the  thoughts  of  what  his 
parents  had  endured. 

In  every  emergency  he  had  contrived  to  secret  the  small  locket  con- 
taining the  miniature  of  his  mother,  and  he  now  wept  over  it,  and  al- 
ternately pressed  it  to  his  bosom  as  a  balm  to  his  wounded  spirit. 

It  was  now  some  months  ere  he  recovered  ;  he  was  compelled  to  feign 
•ickness,  in  order  to  keep  his  bed,  that  he  might  obtain  strength  for  the 
task  he  was  about  to  undergo ;  and  one  night,  when  all  was  still,  he 
left  the  hospital,  and  with  the  lleetness  of  a  deer  gained  the  open 
country. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  reach  the  village  of  his  beloved  Eudopha, 
but  upon  arrival  there  found  she  had  jiined  away  and  died.  Here  was 
another  fatal  blow  to  his  hopes ;  he  gave  his  tears  and  sighs  to  her 
memory,  and  hastened  onwards. 

At  length  he  gained  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  where  he  found  an  English 
ship  about  to  sail;  he  went  on  board,  and  offered  to  work  his  passage; 
hi*  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  due  time  he  arrived  in  London. 

What  now  was  to  become  of  him  ?  'Tis  true  he  was  in  the  land  of 
the  free  and  brave,  but  without  a  friend ;  the  only  cash  he  had  was  a 
trifle  given  him  by  his  generous  captain,  although  he  had  volunteered 
his  services.  This  was  barely  sufficient  to  last  him  above  a  few  days, 
and  then  he  imagined,  unless  he  could  find  employment  death  must  be 
his  lot. 

Full  of  these  melancholy  ideas,  he  paced  his  way  westward ;  he  had 
heard  that  most  of  his  countrymen  located  in  that  quarter  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  thither  he  bent  his  steps  Upon  arriving  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester- square,  he  entered  one  of  the  numerous  cafes  in  that 
Ticinity,  and  regarded  with  interest  the  groups  of  foreigners  there 
assembled. 

Among  the  niimber  was  an  aged  man,  of  noble  rnien,  and  great  bene- 
volence of  aspect,  and  to  him  Anguel  addressed  himself  for  information. 
"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  if,  among  all  your  acquaintance,  you 
ever  knew  the  Count  Anguel  ?" 

"  I  know  him  well,"  replied  the  aged  man ;  "  but  what  want  you 
with  him  ?" 

"  That,  my  friend,  I  will  inform  him  of  when  I  see  him,"  replied  our 
fugitive. 

"You  see  him  now,"  returned  the  aged  nobleman,  "but,  alas!  a 
wreck  of  his  lormer  self.  Ah,  my  beloved  Poland,  my  beloved  country  I" 
Here  the  old  man  wept  within  his  hands. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  agitation,  Anguel  took  from  his  bosom 
the  miniature,  and  presented  it  to  him. 

"  Great  and  merciful  God !"  exclaimed  the  count,  pres.sing  it  to  his 
Hp*  with  fervour,  while  tears  of  agony  ran  down  his  aged  cheeks  ; 
"■  and  is  it  possible? — can  it  be  ?" 

For  a  minute  he  alternately  regarded  the  miniature  and  the  indivi- 
dual before  him,  and  the  next  they  were  sobbing  in  each  other's  arms. 
"  My  father  !"— "  My  son  I"  were  the  only  words  they  uttered,  while  the 
tear  of  sympathy  moistened  the  manly  eyes  of  many  of  the  bystanders. 
A  few  years  of  uninterrupted  happiness  passed  away,  and  Anguel  laid 
the  remains  of  his  honoured  parent  in  the  grave. 


MISS  STEPHENS; 

OR,  LOVE  BY  GAS-LIGHT. 

Mu.  Grjcgory  YoiTNGMAN  was  an  old  beau  of  sixty-five  ;  he  dressed 
what  he  considered  a-la-mode,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  public 
into  a  belief  that  he  had  dealings  on  the  turf— i.  e.,  he  sported  a  NeAV- 
market  cut  coat,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  blue  kerchief  spotted  with 
dogs'  heads,  and  ornamented  with  a  brooch,  which  represented  a  jockey 
cap,  whip,  and  cross  fox-tails.  Thus  equipped,  and  being  a  baehebr, 
he  imagmed  himself  a  perfect  Adonis,  and  quite  irresistible.  Among 
his  own  immediate  circle  of  female  acquaintance  he  was  shunned  as  an 
old  bore,  and,  therefore,  compelled  to  di.  play  his  old-fashioned  gallan- 
tries  where  he  imagined  he  was  little  known— the  public  thoroughfares. 

It  was  some  years  since  he  had  won  a  simle  from  a  female  lace  ex- 
cept when  paid  for  ;  but  this  did  not  damp  the  ardour  of  his  courage 
and  It  was  wonderful  with  what  perseverance  he  still  engaged  ia  tJie 
service  of  the  g..d  of  love.  His  favourite  method  of  addressing  a  strange 
female  in  the  streets  was  by  introducing  himself  to  her  as  a  person  with 
whom  he  had  before  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  but  that  the  in- 
timacy had  for  a  short  time  ceased.  After  ogling  her  with  his  one  eye 
for  some  time,  and  sidling  with  his  hand  in  his  ccal-taii  pocket,  and 
whistling  a  portion  of  an  old  opera,  like  a  youth  ot  seventeen,  he  would 
exclaim  suddenly, — 

"  Miss  Stephens,  I  presume." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  usual  reply  from  the  respectable  girls  he 
had  annoyed  by  his  impertinence  was, — 
"No,  sir,  my  name  is  not  Stephens." 

"Beg  pardon,"  would  reply  our  hero;  "but  I  thought  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  had  not,  and  if  you  do  not  immediately  leave  me, 
I  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  inlorming  the  police 
would  not  unfrequently  be  the  reply.  ' 

As  Stephens  was  as  good  as  any  other  name,  and  saved  the  trou. 
ble of  thinking  of  a  fresh  one,  it  became  his  entire  stock  in  trade;  he 
therefore,  used  it  on  all  occasions.  It  happened,  however,  that  while 
walking  one  evening  in  the  City-road,  his  favourite  promenade,  that  he 
met  a  respectable  and  well-dressed  girl,  and  stepping  up  to  her,  ad- 
dressed her  with  his  usual,  "  Miss  Stephens,  I  presume," 

"  Yes,  sir,"  to  his  astonishment,  was  the  reply. 

"  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before '"  said 
Gregory. 

"  Probably  at  my  uncle's,"  answered  the  female,  in  a  serious  tone, 
"Yes— yes,  it  must  have  been  there,"  replied  Gregory  Youngman, 
who  now  imagined  he  was  all  right.  "  Pray  how  is  t -.e  old  gentleman 
"  Very  well  when  I  saw  him  last." 

"  Yes— yes,  he's  a  fine  old  boy,  and  I  m  iy  venture  to  say  ought  to  be 
very  proud  of  his  beautiful  niece." 

"He  is,"  replied  the  girl,  "and  is  a  most  good  natured  person;  lends 
me  any  sum  I  chose  to  ask  him  for." 

"Indeed! — and  how's  your  aunt?" 

"  She,  1  believe,  is  also  well." 

"And  your  respected  mamma?"  asked  Gregory,  who  fancied  he  had 
made  a  hit. 


A>fTS  IN  Brazil.— So  numerous  were  the  ants,  and  so  great  was  the 
mischief  they  committed,  that  the  Portuguese  called  this  insect  the  Kirio 
of  Brazil,  but  it  is  said  by  Pigo  that  an  active  husbandman  easily  drove 
them  away  by  means  of  either  fire  or  water  ;  that  the  evil  which  they 
did  was  more  tlian  counterbalanced  by  the  incessant  war  which  they 
waged  against  all  other  vermin.  In  some  parts  of  South  America,  they 
march  periodically  in  armies,  such  myriads  together,  that  the  sound  of 
itheir  coming  over  the  fallen  leaves  may  be  heard  at  some  distance. 
The  inhabitants,  knowing  the  season,  are  on  the  watch,  and  quit  their 
houses,  which  these  tremendous  but  welcome  insects  clear  of  centi- 
pedes, forty  legs,  scorpions,  snakes,  and  every  living  thing,  and,  having 
woe  theU  work,  pipcfQ^  oa  ^^i^^r  way. 


"  She  has  sold  her  mangle,"  replied  the  girl. 

"lam  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Gregory.'   "Circumstances  are  then 
changed  with  you  ?" 
"  Much,  sir." 

"Of  course,  then,  you  need  assistance." 

"  01),  no,  sir,  we  are  not  so  much  reduced  as  that,  but  " 

"Oh,  I  see— I  see,"  iiaterrupted  Gregory.  "What  a  remar'icable 
handsome  girl  you  are." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  don't  say  so  ?" 
"  Indeed  I  do,  my  love." 
"  Then  you  must  certainly  have  good  eyes." 

"  Yes,  thank  God,  my  sight  is  very  good,"  returned  the  old  man , 
whistling, 

"So  I  should  say." 

"  And  I  assure  you  I  have  not  a  bad  tooth  in  my  head." 
"It  would  be  more  strange  if  a  young  man  like  you  had,"  returned 
Miss  Stephens. 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear;  but  I  sometimes  fancy  myself  older  than  I 
am." 

/'  Do  you,  indeed,  sir?  But  liow  you  must  excuse  me,  for  I  am  near 
home." 

"  So  soon,"  exclaimed  our  hero. 

"  I  live  but  a  short  distance  from  hero." 

"  Can  I  not  see  you  to  the  house  ?" 

"  Not  for  the  world,  sir.    My  mother  would  be  very  angry."  i 
<•  Well,  poor  lady,  perhaps  she  has  cause,"  said  Gregory  ' 
Indeed  she  has ;  but  now  farewell," 
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"  Of  course  we  meet  again,  my  dear?"  said  the  old  gallant, 

"  Perhaps  we  may." 

"  Say  you  will,  my  love." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will." 

"When?" 

"  I  shall  be  coming  out  again  in  about  an  hour  from  this  time." 
"  You  will  not  be  longer,  I  hope." 

"  There  is  one  thing,  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  time." 
"  Yon  had  better  take  my  watch,"  said  Gregory. 
"  How  do  you  know  I  shall  return  then  at  all?"  asked  Miss  Stephens, 
"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  will." 
"  How  can  you  tell?" 

"I  feel  convinced  of  it,"  replied  Gregory,  who  imagined  he  was  safe, 
because  he  concluded,  he  had  led  her  to  suppose  he  knew  the  family. 

"  Yo\i  must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  niy  honesty,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, gaily. 

"  I  would  trust  you  with  untold  gold,  ray  love." 

*'  Now,  would  you  indeed?    What  a  confiding  gent,  you  are." 

"  Which  you  can  prove  by  taking  my  watch  till  your  return." 

"  Well,  if5'ou  will  oblige  me,"  replied  Miss  Stephens,  "it  will  enable 
me  to  be  more  punctual,  as  I  should  not  like  to  keep  you  waiting." 

"  Here  it  is,  my  love,"  said  Gregory,  taking  a  gold  repeat,  r  from  his 
fob.    "Youvnll  return  in  an  hour  from  this  time?" 

"Without  fail,"  returned  Miss  Stephens. 

"  I  languish  till  your  presence  shall  again  revive  my  soul,"  answered 
Gregory. 

"Now  for  one  short  hour,  farewell,"  and  Miss  Stephens  placed  the 
watch  in  her  bosom. 

" Farewell,"  returned  Gregory;  and  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  a 
street,  she  plain  ^y  distinguished  him  to  kiss  the  tips  of  his  doeskin  glove, 
whose  whiteness  for  an  instant  glistened  in  the  gas-light. 

*  *  *  *  * 

An  hour  had  now  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Gregory  Youngraan  looked 
eagerly  down  the  street.  Another  and  another  passed  away,  and  yet 
there  were  no  traces  of  Miss  Stephens  ov  the  gold  rej>eater.  He  then 
anathematised  the  sex  in  general,  and  shivering  with  cold  and  ague 
retiied  to  his  apartments  three  miles  off. 


TO  CONSUMPTION. 

Ob,  gently  on  thy  victim's  head. 

Consumption  lay  thy  withering  hand. 

Thou,  who  with  sure  and  silent  tread, 
Steal'st  o'er  the  land. 

Man  stands  erect  in  beauty's  prime,  .' 

The  glow  of  health  is  on  his  brow  ; 
Thou  com'st  in  unlook'd  for  time, 

And  layest  him  low. 

In  vain  he  woos  the  morning  air, 

In  vain  he  haunts  the  upland  green  ; 

He  goes,  but  thou  art  with  him  there, 
Marring  the  scene. 

Thou  com'st  in  the  midnight  hour, 

When  sleep  hast  sooth'd  his  weary  miud, 
And  hlasteth  all  beneath  thy  power 

Like  desert  wir;d. 
Thou  hast  no  favourites,  for  the  gay. 

The  young,  the  rich,  the  fair,  the  rare, 
All  find  beneath  thy  rutliless  sway 

An  early  grave.  11.  Kelly, 


An  Expknsive  Clean  Shikt. — A  gentleman  passing  by  Sua?  on 
his  way  to  England,  that  he  might  not  be  detained  there  by  the  search- 
ing of  his  baggage,  prevailed  on  the  Custom-house  olhcers  to  dispense  with 
it,  and  only  put  their  seals  on  liis  trunks  to  exempt  them  from  being 
visited  till  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  where,  being  fatigued  wi*.h  the  journey  and 
impatient  to  shift  himself,  he  would  not  wait  for  the  inspection  of  the 
officer,  but  broke  the  seals  to  get  his  clothes,  and  paid  a  Ihoumnd  pounds 
for  the  luxury  of  a  clean  shirt,  an  hour  liefore  he  otherwise  would  have 
had  it. 

Mavners  op  LEePARDS. — Of  the  manner  of  the  true  leopards  in  a 
state  of  nature,  not  much  seems  to  be  known.  They  are  very  active, 
climb  well,  and  take  their  prey  by  surprise.  In  captivity  they  are  play- 
ful, but  apt  to  be  treacherous.  Mrs.  Bowditch(now  Mrs.  Lee,)  won  tlie 
heart  of  a  leopard  by  kindness  and  by  presenting  him  with  lavender 
water  in  a  card  tray,  taught  him  to  keep  his  claw  sheathed.  The  gene- 
rous animal  revelled  in  the  delicious  essence,  almost  to  extacy,  but  he 
never  was  suffered  to  have  it  if  he  put  forth  his  claws. 


ALICE  HOME; 

OR, 

THE  REVENGE  OF  THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  CCI. 

THE  FUNERAL  AT  DOVER,  THE  UNEXPECTED  MOURNiBfilft-^BE 

STORM.  THE  FAIL  OF  THE  CLIFF.  iJUO.' 

'  i>r  '»;>•  .'•;.' 

We  need  scarcely  say  with  what  mingled  sensations  of  joy  and  soy/ow 
Alice  received  Horace'3  letter.  There  was  too  much  of  the  genuine 
language  of  pure  affection  in  it  ^or  it  not  to  be  a  most  welcome  epistle,; 
but  then  its  principal  subject  matter  was  one  which  awakened  all  her 
griefs  anew.  Tenderly  and  delicately  as  Horace  had  touched  upon  the 
proceedings  at  the  inquest,  yet  in  substance  they  ijad  to  be  told,  and 
poor  Alice's  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  paper  which  recorded  tliem. 

Little  did  she  really  imagine,  although  g'.oomy  thoughts  had  crossed 
her  mind,  that  when  she  parted  with  her  father,  previous  to  his  journey 
to  Dover,  it  was  a  last  farewell  in  this  world.  Indeed,  before  she  re- 
ceived Horace's  letter,  so  like  a  confused  dream  had  all  the  news  brought 
by  the  special  messenger  from  the  Hover,  authorities  seemed,  that  once 
or  twice  she  had  cherished  a  faint  idea  that  there  might  after  all  be 
some  mistake,  and  that  she  might  receive  from  Horace  the  delightful 
intelligence  that  it  was  not  her  fa.;her  who  had  there  met  his  death. 

The  letter,  however,  of  Horace  dispelled  at  once  all  these  painful 
delusions,  and  she  wept  long  and  bitterly  over  it  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  apartment  before  she  could  sumnaon  courage  sufficient  to  talk  to 
the  minister  upon  the  subject.  . 

When  she  did  so,  however,  his  kind  and  just  remarks  had  a  wonder^i 
ful  effect  upon  her,  and  the  painful  subject  of  agonizing  regret  that 
remained  on  her  mind  was  that  she,  :wa«  no^  permitted  to  see  her  i^thtt, 
consigned  to  the  tomb. 

In  vain  Horace's  uncle  assured  her  how  contrary  to  all  etiquette  or 
custom  ic  was  for  lemales  to  take  any  pait  iu  such  ceremonies— r-she 
only  wept  sadly  and  replied  to  him, — 

"  What  has  etiquette  or  custom  to  do  with  my  affection  for  my 
father.  The  customs  of  inillioiiB  of  years  could  not  abate  or  add  one  jofe 
to  it.  Oh!  sir,  the  heart  must  make  its  own  customs.  I  would  that  I 
could  see  my  dear  father  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and  hear  his  soul 
commended  to  Heaven — a  prayer  iu  which  at  that  moment  I  . would  i^hx 
join — but  alas!  it  is  denied  me."  ,^ 

The  old  nobleman  found  it  very  difficult  to  reply  to  these  ohserva- 
ticns,  and  after  assuring  hqr  that  when  her  first  flush  of  grief  was  over,., 
she  would  see  how  much  better  it  was  that  Sir  Charles  should  be  buried' 
quietly  at  Dover,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  her  on  busijiess  of  impof);'!" 
auce  that  carried  him  from  hence.    '   r  ■  ..  .  :  .       .  : 

Over  and  over  again  then  did  Alice  read  t"he  letter  and  still  stronger 
as  she  did  so  grew  her  regret  that  her  father  wa§.  to  be  consigned  fo  the 
ol'livion  of  the  grave  so  far  from  her,  and  she  denied  the  opportunity  of 
shedding  a  tear  over  his  cold  remains.  In  quite  a  frantic  extasy  of 
weeping  she  sunk  cn  a  couch  in  her  own  room  with  Horace's  open  letter 
in  her  hand. 

*  ♦  *  *    ■  * 

Horace  Singleton  was,  of  courss,  extremely  anxious  to  return  to  Lon- 
don as  quickly  as  possible,  and  after  a  consultation  with  some  of  the 
authorities  of  Dover^  it  was  resolved  that  the  funeral  of  both  George 
Home  and  Sir  Charles  should  take  place  on  the  day  following  that 
which  immediately  succeefled  the  inquest,  and  the  most  active  "out  pri- 
vate preparations  were  made  to  carry  the  mournful  ceremony  into  effect. 
The  bodies  were,  by  Horace's  orders,  placed  in  leaden  coffins,  and  he 
(  spared  no  expense  to  give  respectability  to  the  proceeding,  while  h«* 
adopted  every  possible  measure  for  the  purpose  of  avoidhij>-  eclat  on  ttirf^ 
occasion,  or  the  assemblage  of  a  crowd  of  persons  to  witness  the  inter-^ 
ment. 

Well  he  knew  what  a  small  matter  will  always  suffice  to  collect  niiie- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  anyplace  to  any  particular  spot,  and  although 
the  funeral  of  Sir  Charles  and  his  cousin  could  afford  no  features  of ' 
curiosity  differing  from  those  of  any  other  burial,  he  was  quite  sure  that' 
hundreds  — aye,  thousands  of  people,  would  collect  if  they  did  but  know' 
the  when  and  the  where. 

To  prevent  this,  which  to  him  would  have  been  both  painful  and  em-'"' 
barrassing,  he  enjuined  all  concerned  in  the  preparations  to  the  strictefet ' 
secrecy,  atid,  of  course,  all  the  town  knew  all  about  it  whhin  an  hour's  ' 
time.  •*  •  •  .  .1  X 

The  undertaker  only  told  his  wife,  and  his  wife  only  told  hw  sister,'' 

and  her  sister  only  mentioned  it  to  her  husband,  and  her  husband  A 

but  our  readers  know  well  how  such  a  thing  was  likely  to  spread,  al^' 


though  Horace  thought  he  was  safe,  an^:  ..as  not  a  little  astoaish«d 
about  two  hours  before  the  ceremony  was  to  be  periormed  to  see  th- 
streets  uacooamoaly  fuU  of  people,  aai  a  number  of  itinerant  veaders 
of  different  articles  of  consumption  plying  actively  about  the  door  of  the 
inn  ^vhere  he  was  stayiag,  and  where  still  remained  the  corpses  of  those 
men  who  had  been  through  life  such  a  bane  and  a  blight  to  each  other. 

For  some  time  he  could  not  conceive  that  tie  unusual  concourse  of 
men,  women,  and  children  had  anything  to  do  with  the  funeral,  bat  he 
was  soDn  coavmced  that  such  was  the  case,  for  the  crowd  thickensd 
and  by  the  time  the  m3arnful  procession  was  about  to  start,  Horace,  to 
h,s  dismay,  found  that  there  were  thousaads  of  parsons  assembled. 
It  was  too  ^te  now  to  make  any  change  in  the  form  of  proceedings, 
.  or  Horace  would  fam  have  disappointed  the  stupid  populace  that  had 
assembled  in  deflance  of  all  correct  feeling  or  delicacy,  to  see  placed  ia 
he  tomb  the  bod^s  of  the  cousins.  He  had  no  resource  but  tl  enda  e 
If'h.  h'  T  he  might,  and  with  the  magistrate,  the  landlord 

of  :he  hotel,  and  another  gentleman  who  had  been  procured  to  make  up 
four  mourners  in  all,  the  solemn  procession  started. 

.rZT  ^fl  *h^*  ""^^^^       the  sake  of 

pnv  acy.  had  chosen  a  burial  ground  some  little  distance  out  of  the  to  wn 
so  that  nearly  a  mile  of  ground  had  to  be  traversed  along  with  a  crowd 
that  each  moment  was  increasing  in  numbers,  as  idlers  of  all  kinds'and 
condition  joined  the  motley  assemblage.      •  ana 

"  xVever  mind  it,"  said  the  magistrate,  who  taw  Horace  Sin-leton's 
annoyance.    "  It  wUI  be  som  ever."  «  oin^iecon  s 

"  And,  besides,"  remarked  the/landlord,'  '^'  t'^m  quite  sure  it  will 

ivl  for  ^  H  .     "^^^  P^i'^^-^hich  they  richly  deserve,  by-the- 

tonder  ."       '"  ^  '°  ''''  '""^^-^^  ^"3^  ^^h^^'  I 

Travelling  at  the  slow  rate  of  a  funeral  cortege,  it  took  nearly  half  an 

chTen"  T?;^  '^If  '""^^  ground'HoracJsSton  had 

chosen;  and  then  the  rush  of  the  moo  to  get  within  the  gates  of  the 

tZT  ^\T  ^"^^  the  pit  of  a  theatre 

than  the  orderly  conduct  that  ought  to  have  characterised  spectators  on 
-uch  a  me  ancholy  occasion  as  the  o.e  they  had  come  to  be  present  at 
tn   u  ^  ^  'he  dense  mass  of  people  was  made 

to  allow  the  bearers  of  the  coffins  and  the  mourners  to  pass  from  t  ie 
cTJVVrT  '""'Z'''''  -t  been  for' the  peculiar 

cha.ac  er  ot  the  occasion  and  a  remembrancfe  of  Alice's  feelings,  Horace 
could  have  said  something  to  the  mob  expressive  of  his  ind^ation  at 
5:MfTe"di;V'',;'',?K  'T"^""'  o^^tructed;  but  well  he  kLw 
Ind  li  lif  .^  "i^.  ^""^  '^'^'''^  ^  paragraph  for  the  newspapers, 
Ue  lLlTe''^:^^^^^  ''''''  P-"f-l^y  notorious  to^Alice 

He  therefore  abstained  from  any  expression  of  his  feelings  very  wisely 
It  was,  indeed   a  solemn,  strange,  and  affecting  sight  to  tUe  who 
knew  anythmg  of  the  real  circumstances  of  our  stor/  to^eliold.  lyin'^^on 

.reen  sward  at  the  grave's  brink,  .he  two  coffins  which  ontamed 

"^"^'^        -^th  each  ot'er 
abou  to  SVnt     V?''  '''        '"'-^  ^'th  orie  benediction 

about  to  be  consigned  to  a  common  grave.  Where  no#  was  all  the 
deep  hatred  that  glowed  in  the  breast  of  each  for  each-wherrt'  e  subt'e 

a.  of  George  Home  to  bring  misery  upon  the  head  of  h  s  ousin^!! 

:  V?'  ^'=^«"^<^^-the  proud  resolution  of  that  cous  n  > 

oZ^a  V  Z  that  omnipotent  judge  whose  fiat 

nal-could  they  at  any  time  have  dreamt  of  being  so  linked  tojre- 
^  m  death,  it  surely  would  have  added  a  pang  to  their  viSt 
P;         again.st  each  Other  While  in  existence.       '  vT.''^ 

'  -  SJthsred  round  the  grave's  bririk.    Ho^acd  Singleton 

n  andTh  H  '  '  '""""^'^^  ''''  clergyman  had  not  yet  leFt  Z 
n,  and  the  action  appeared  16  have  some  effect  upon  the  multitude 
r.on,  assembled,  for  a  general  cry  of--  Hush  1'  hush  r  pervaSed 
.  and  those  who  were  nearest  shrunk  back  a  little,  as  if  they  besan 
'    V  un"  P'^"  "^^^  'h-t  'they  had  'pr^s^J 

.ely  upon  hose  who,  perchance,  had  stronger  feelings  than  mere 

-I'^^Tifdeath'^fh  'T'^'i'^  '"^^'^^'^  '''"'^  tliat  slepMhe 
'      ,leep  of  death  in  those  two  coffins  that  lay  side  by  side 

At  this  instant  such  a  black  cloud  swept  over  the  face'of  tTi.  skv 

the  change  in  the  aspect  of  nature  Hii  ..v^o  /^'^''^  "ot 
.ffins,  and  hi«  thought,  were^ry  wilh^:  tr^on  ^ Can^^: 
or  incidents  that  had  brought  him  there  as  a  moirne?  on 

■  m.meht  ot  Vno,  with  a  «low  and  solemn  step;  the  clergyman 
-  very  aged  appeared  from  the  church  p<,teh.  He  Was  un- 
.  and  then  the  mob  as  with  one  accord,  took  off  their  hats,  and 
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Then  the  agad  man  of  God  reached  the  grave,  and  he  was  truly"^^ 
a  pastor  of  thi  old  school— .vho,  from  principle,  not  because  he  was  a 
younger  brother  of  some  noble  family,  becaiie  a  teacher  of  Christianity 
a  sell. denying  holy  man,  full  of  charities  and  goodness,  and  kind 
admonitions  and  gentleness  to  all. 

He  bowed  to  Horace,  as  if  with  a  glance  he  had  in  him  recognised  a 
sincere  mourner  and  one  with  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  his  own. 
ZZTlr'''    r°  ''^''  '"^•■'^  the  haavy  lealea  coffins,  and,  with 

hTnirh.'  T''  i''^         '"^"''^  S'^'''  '^^^      «ide  still,  for 

the  pit  hal  been  dug  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  them  both. 

The  sexton  stood  with  a  hand^l  of  the  loose  earth,  ready  to  cast  it 
into  the  grave,  and  all  was  hushed  attention  to  the  words  the  aged 
clergyman  was  about  to  utter,  over  the  cold  and  the  dead,  to  God 
tiJ?  hrst  word  was  upon  his  lips,  and  then  he  paused,  for  a  commo- 
tion took  pla.e  among  the  crowd,  and  the  multitude  swayed  to  and  fro 
as  If  acted  upon  by  some  extraordinary  impulse.  Many  voices  cried  -1 
Make  way-make  way  ;"  while  others  shouted,  "shame-sham^i".' 
at  the  ceremony  being  stopped.  ' 

"  Good  heavens!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  Horace,  as  he 
glanced  in  the  directio-n  of  the  crowd,  from  where  the  principal  dis- 

hrnMr..''T''^       V''''^-    ^'^^^       ''''  ^  gl'de  forward 

through  the  throng.  It  was  enveloped  in  a  large  travelling  cloak,  and 
in  another  moment  it  stood  by  the  grave's  brink,  close  to  him-a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and,  in  choking  accents,  a  voice  said  — 

Horace-Horace.    Do  you  not  know  me  I    Forgive  liie,  Horace, 
that  I  have  come  to  see  my  poor— poor  father  laid  in  the  grave  " 
"  Great  God!  is  it  you,  Alice  ?" 
"  Yes— yes." 

Are  you  the  child  of  one  of  these  said  the  aged  clergyman, 
pointing  into  the  grave.  oj'mau, 

J\  \  f^J"  "^='^^'"^'1  "  Oh,  force  me  not  away.  I 

fllaven  "  '       ^^'^  ^""'^^  ^^"^'^e^ding  my  father  to 

"  Irithenameof  God,  stay,"  said  the  old  man.  "Who  would 
mlklen "   '"''^      '  '^'^^  ^^^^^'""^       H^^^*^"  he  upon  you, 

Horace  was  deeply  affected,  and  supported  the  slight  form  of  Alice  as 
she^tood  trembling  at  the  grave's  brink.  Then  the  solemn  service  for 
the  dead  was  repeated,  and,  with  a  gush  of  tears,  Alice  saw  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  cast  upon  all  she  had  loved  before  Horace  Singletoa 
became  as  dear  to  her  as  he  ihen  was. 

^  Horace  then  drew  her  gently  away  from  the  spot,  and  whispering  to 
her,—  My  Alice,  we  will  wait  here  till  the  crowd  has  gone,"  he  took 
her  into  the  church,  where  she  sat  down,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

Let  her  weep,"  said  the  old  clergyman.  "  These  tears  are  precious. 
Ihere  will  be  many  sunny  smiles  yet,  I  trust,  in  store  for  one  so  young 
and  good.,  Then,  gently  taking  her  small  hand  in  his,  the  old  man 
blessed  her  again,  and  slowly  left  the  church,  after  desiring  that  Horace 
should  on  no  account  be  disturbed,  but  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  he 
chose  within  the  sacred  edifice. 

Perhaps  Alice,  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  led  into  a  place  more  likely  to  bring  something  like  peace  and 
seremty  to  her  mind,  and,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  she  had  suffi- 
ciently  recovered  from  her  violence  of  emotion  to  look  up  in  Horace's 
face,  and  press  his  hand  in  hers. 

Then  he  gazed  around  upon  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  ancient  church. 
It  was  one  of  those  which  time  had  rendered  venerable  instead  of  de- 
stroyed—a building ,01  ages  long  gone  by.  Quaint  carvings  adorned  its 
roof  and  walls,  wlule  many  an  epitaph  spoke  in  still  quainter  language 
of  the  virtues  of  persons  three  and  four  hundred  years  since  crumbled 
to  dust  beneath  its  ancient  pa/ament.  It  was  just  such  a  place  as  was 
calculated  to  liU  the  mind  with  holy  and  refined  thoughts,  and  lift  the 
soul  nearer  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  ecu. 


THE  VISIT  TOT  THE  CUFF.— THE  STORM.— THE    RETURN  TO  lONDOK. 

Horace  led  Alice  a  walk  among  the  aisles  of  the  old  church,  and 
he  spoke  gently  and  kindly  to  her  to  dispel  the  painful  feelings  that 
were  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  which,  while  he  implored  her  to  en- 
deavour to  conquer,  he  assured  her  did  her  so  much  honour  in  his  eyes. 
"  And  you  are. not  angry  with  me,  Horace?"  she  said. 
"Angry?" 

"  Yes,  dtar  Horace;  I  was  fearful  you  would  think  it  wrong  of  me  to 
come  here." 

"  My  dearest,  however  imprudent,  for  your  own  feelings'  sake.  I 
might  think  your  attending  youc  father's  funeral,  I  cannot  blame  your 
motive."  ' 

by'  t^ns/^"'^'  ^^^"^  ^  ^  ^'"JPt  aud  smUcd 


Ui 


'  "  Think  more  now,  Alice,  of  the  happy  future." 

"  Yes,  Horace ;  but  you  know  this  has  been  a  sad  cloud  over  my 
happiness." 

"  It  has ;  but,  like  all  clouds,  -will  dissipate.  Sunshine  only  is  eternal, 
Alice." 

"  True,  Horace— true.  All  is  over  new.  In  the  wide  world  1  have 
but  trust  and  hope  in  you." 

"  And  never  shall  the  trust  be  shaken,  dear  one.  But  now,  tell  me. 
Dees  my  uncle  kiio\v  of  your  absence  from  London?" 

"  By  this  time  he  does.  I  left  a  note  for  hJm,  and  came  away  with- 
out his  knowledge.  I  was  fearful  he  would  not  consent,  and  I  should 
have  felt  vexed  at  coming  directly  in  the  face  of  any  injunction  of  his 
to  the  contrary.    So  you  see,  Horace,  I  came  all  alone." 

"  And  just  in  time,  Alice." 

"  Yes;  common  t'  mour  soon  told  me  what  was  going  on,  and  at  the 
moment  I  reached  this  spot ;  surely  Heaven  intended  I  should  have 
thi'^  last  sad  consolation,  Horace.  It  will  cheer  me  hereafter  to  think 
t^-at  I  was  here  at  such  a  time." 

"Then,  Alice,  I  rejoice  that  you  came.  Peeling  as  you  did  upon  the 
subject,  you  have  done  |he  very  best  thing  you  could  do  by  coming." 

And  yet,  Horace,  now  that  I  am  here,  I  have  a  request  to  make  to 
you,  which  you  m.ay  blame  me  for." 

"What  is  it,  Alice?" 

"  It  is  that  you  will  take  me  to  the  spot  where  my  poor  father  met 
his  death." 
"The  beach?" 

"  No,  show  me  the  clifT  over  which  " 

"  Enough— enough,  dearest.  Do  not  distress  yourself  by  further  de- 
scription. I  will  show  you  the  exact  spot,  and  then  we.  will  post  at  once 
to  London." 

Alice  thanked  her  husband  by  a  glance  of  devoted  affection,  and  then 
Horace,  having  procured  a  public  conveyance,  directed  the  driver  to 
take  them  as  near  to  Shakspere':;  cliff  as  he  possibly  could. 

A  short  time  sufficed  to  bring  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fatal  spot.,  but  ere  they  could  dism.ourit  from  the  carriage,  the  first  heavy 
drops  of  rain,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  black  cloud  that  had  so 
suddenly  made  its  appearance,  fell.  Horace  paused,  as  glancing  up- 
wards to  th^  black  sky,  he  said, 

"Alice,  we  must  make  our  visit  brief,  or  delay  it  altogether,  for  we 
shall  assuredly  have  a  heavy  fall  of  rain." 

"Oh,  let  us  hasten — let  us  hasten,  Horace,"  exclaimed  Alice;  "you 
■will  not  disappoint  me?" 

"  Not  for  worlds." 

Placing  h«r  arm  within  his,  they  walked  towards  the  spot  which  had 
been  pointed  out  the  day  previously  to  Horace  Singleton  and  the  ma- 
gistrate by  one  of  the  persons  who  had  caught  the  last  sight  of  Sir 
Charles  Home  and  Geo  ge  in  this  world,  before  they  both  found 
death  in  that  deep  abyss  below  the  beetling  cliff  that  had  attained  so 
great  a  celebrity. 

Horace  looked  in  the  face  of  Alice  to  see  what  feelings  were  agitating 
her.  She  was  very  pale,  and  trembled  as  she  hung  upon  his  protecting 
firm. 

"  My  Alice,"  he  said,  "  believe  me,  you  had  better  not  try  your  feel- 
ings by  persevering  now  " 

"  Yes, —oh,  yes— let  me  see  the  spot.  Then,  Horace,  I  will  never 
willingly  come  to  this  place  again,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  myself  I 
know  all— have  seen  all  that  can  possibly  interest  or  grieve  me  " 

"Well,  well;  be  it  so.  Come  on.  Lean  on  me,  dearest — lean  on 
jne." 

Alice  leaned  heavily  upon  her  husband's  arm,  but  before  they  could 
come  within  sight  of  the  cliff's  verge,  the  rain  began  to  come  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  fragile,  delicate  form  of  Alice  shook  before  the  loud, 
■blusterous  wind,  which  carried  with  it  such  sheets  of  water  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  head  against  its  accumulated  fury. 

"  Are  we  nearly  there  ?"  whispered  Alice, 

"Yes — yes,  dearest." 

Cowering  before  the  storm,  which  blew  in  from'the  sea,  Alice  still  ad- 
vanced, and  Horace  prctected  her  as  much  as  he  possibly  could  Iron*  the 
tempest,  which  almost  blinded  him,  as,  in  order  to  shield  her,  he  kept 
half  a  pace  in  advance  of  her. 

"  Now— now,"  he  said,  "  we  are  almost  within  sight  of  the  spot ;  you 
do  not  wish  to  advance  close  to  the  verge,  Alice  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  I  wl.<ih  1)ut  to  see  it,  that  I  may  figure  it  to  my  mind's 
eye,  and  not,  v/hcn  thoughts  will— as,  of  course,  sometimes  they  will — 
mn  in  that  direction,  clothe  It  in  fictitious  terrors.  That  is  all,  Ho- 
race.   Let  me  have  one  glance  at  it,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

They  were  now  fairly  within  s'ght,  but  owing  to  the  haze  created  by 
tlie  rain,  Horace  advanced  a  few  paces  further  before,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand,  he  pointed  to  a  barren  looking  place,  home  two  feet  square, 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

*'  There,  Alice,— theie  is  the  exact  spot." 


Even  as  he  spoke,  there  came  a  violent  gust  of  wind  and  a  deluge  of 
rain ;  a  slight  crack  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  cliff,  and  in  another 
instant  the  small  piece  of  earth  on  which  Sir  Charles  Home  had  stood 
while  holding  his  last  fearful  conversation  with  George,  fell  with  a  sud- 
den dash  into  the  boiling  surge  beneath. 

In  another  hour  Alice  and  Horace  were  on  their  route  to  London. 


CHAPTER  CCIII. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  little  to  add  to  our  narrative.  Our  principal  actors  fot" 
evil — those  who  depicted  the  stormier  actions  of  humanity — are  in  their 
graves.  Pt;ace  be  to  them ;  and  may  they  have  found  in  another 
world  that  serenity  their  peculiarly  constructed  minds  failed  to  realise 
in  this. 

Sir  Charles  Home,  despite  all  his  vices,  had  his  extenuating  qualities, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  his  unvarying  affection  for  his  daughter. 
There  was  no  selfishness  there — a  worse  man  and  a  better  father,  per- 
haps, never  breathed. 

Upon  winding  up  Sir  Charles's  affairs,  Horace  found  that  everything 
had  been  sacrifioed  to  show,  and  that  he  was  quite  insolvent,  so  that 
Lady  Home  coild  not  h|^'e  her  settlement,  although  entitled  to  it  now 
without  any  cavilling  whatever.  But  that  did  not  much  maiter,  for 
she  lived  only  three  mouths  after  Sir  Charles,  in  consequence  of  leaving 
off  gin  as  the  piincipal  ingredient  in  the  nervo  lexivlum,  and  taking  to 
brandy — a  fatal  mistake  in  her  ladyship's  medical  practice,  which  ter- 
minated in  delirium  tremens,  "and  carried  her,"  as  Alderman  Curtis 
would  say,  "  from  this  world  to  that  there  !" 

Biggs  actually  got  married;  but,  alas!  he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
matrimonial  speculation  ;  he  drew  a  blank,  and  the  last  that  was  heardip 
of  him  was  his  being  in  treaty  with  somebody  who  was  going  to  the 
North  Pole,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery — he,  Biggs,  thinking  that  by  mak- 
ing one  of  the  party,  he  should,  at  leabt  for  a  time,  establish  a  great 
coldness  between  himself  a. id  his  wile;  but  he  did  not  know  what  an 
energetic  woman  is,  for  if  one  is  resolved  upon  being  the  teaier  of  a 
man's  life,  she  will  follow  him  to  any  pole,  north  or  south,  and  if  there 
be  a  pole,  de  facto,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  cram  it  down  her 
throat,  in  which  event,  a  jury,  with  any  proper  sense  of  propriety,  would, 
like  the  Somersetshire  one,  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "  Dead,  and  it  sarved 
her  right!" 

Need  we  say  that  Horace  and  Alice  were  happy  ? — of  course  they 
were;  and  as  for  the  uncle,  the  minister,  he  took  such  a  fancy  to 
Horace's  eldest  boy,  that  he  left  hhn  a  large  fortune. 

Horace  became  Sir  Horace  Singleton  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
and  both  he  and  Alice  lived  to  see  two  smiling  grandchildren. 


The  Sabarcane. — Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  their  ar- 
rows to  a  great  distance,  and  with  considerable  force,  without  the  aid  of 
the  bow.  They  make  use  of  a  hollow  reed  about  nine  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  thick,  which  is  called  a  saharcane.  In  it  they  lodge  a  small  arrow 
with  some  unspun  cotton  wound  about  its  great  end ;  this  confines  the 
air,  so  that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishiHg  rapidity,  and  a  sure  aim, 
to  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  paces.  These  small  arrows  are  al- 
ways poisoned.  The  saharcane  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Education. — Is  often  insufficient,  owing  to  the  absurd  belief  that  to 
teach  reading  and  writing  is  sufficient,  at; d  that  we  may  rest  satisfied 
with  the  good  work  we  have  performed.  As  well  might  we  say  that  if 
we  could  but  turn  the  river  into  our  grounds,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
perfect  inditference  whether  we  led  it  to  the  mill,  or  allowed  it  to  inun- 
date the  corn-fields.  If  we  wish  to  regulate  and  rejoice  in  the  effects  of 
education,  we  must  not  only  fill  the  mind,  we  must  form  the  character; 
we  must  not  only  give  ideas,  we  must  give  habits,  we  must  make  edu- 
cation moral.  When  we  invite  men  to  exertion,  and  make  easy  to  theiu 
the  path  of  ambition,  we  must  give  them  at  the  same  time  good  desires, 
and  great  designs. 
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complished,  the  once  innocent  and  happy  Eliza,  is  now  disgraced.  For 
a  time  her  shame  was  known  only  to  herself  and  her  seducer;  but  the 
colour  had  faded  from  her  cheek ;  the  recent  smiling  or  composed  fea- 
tures assumed  a  pensive  cast ;  the  joyous  laugh  was  no  longer  heard; 
the  once  happy  heart  was  now  sad,  and,  in  truth,  cause  enough  was 
there  now  for  sadness. 

And  Charles  Cleaveland ;  what  of  him  ?  Is  he  happy  ?  No,  no. 
Vice  and  happiness  always  were,  are,  and  ever  will  be  antagonistic. 
Charles  saw  the  altered  appearance  of  his  victim,  and  too  well  knew  the 
cause  thereof.  He  possessed  himself  of  the  rose  that  withered  in  the 
plucking,  whilst  the  thorns  in  his  bosom  lodge  to  prick  and  sting  him. 
He  sipped  one  drop  from  the  cup  of  guilty  pleasure,  but  he  has  to  atone 
for  his  crime  by  continually  drinking  from  the  ocean  of  misery.  For 
the  momentary  and  forbidden  sweet  tasted  by  the  seducer,  he  has  to  par- 
take of  the  tree  of  bitterness  for  life. 

Yes,  Charles  alone  knew  the  cause  of  her  altered  appearance,  and, 
conscience-stricken,  he  shuws  the  presence  of  her  whose  happiness  he 
has  blighted. 

Concealment  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  shame  of  Eliza  was 
known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleaveland,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
parents  of  the  wronged  one. 

Reader,  if  you  have  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
then  imagine  the  feelings  of  all  parties  concerned  in  this  domestic  tra- 
gedy. Think  of  the  distracted  friends  of  Eliza :  of  the  broken-hearted 
victim  herself;  of  the  guilty  Charles  and  hi:,  troubled  parents. 

On  receiving  the  fatal  intelligence  of  hi>  daughter  s  dishonour,  the 
father  hastened  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Clea.  eland;  but  on  his  arrival 
Eliza  was  not  there  ;  she  had  fled  from  his  presence. 

With  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes,  the  unhappy  girl  exclaimed  over 
and  over  again, — 

"  Guilty  creature  that  I  am,  I  cannot  endure  the  glance  of  the  father 
I  have  dishonoured.  I  cannot  go  into  the  presence  of  my  tender  and 
ever  kind  father  ;"  and  then,  with  a  heart  ready  to  burst  with  grief,  she 
by  stealth  quitted  the  house  of  her  employer. 

The  libertine,  not  daring  to  meet  the  father  or  his  victim,  nor  pos- 
sessing sufficient  courage  to  brave  the  storm  he  had  raised,  had  pre- 
viously quitted  home,  and  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 

Oh  !  what  a  scene  of  misery  was  here  presented  !  Behold  the  intense 
agony  of  the  parents  on  meeting  !  The  one  had  lost  a  dear,  but  dis- 
honoured daughter ;  the  others  a  beloved,  though  guilty  son. 

Search  was  made  in  ail  directions  for  the  unhappy  fugitives,  but  in 
vain.  Mr.  Rivers  returned  home  in  grief  to  his  disconsolate  wife,  and 
in  less  than  twelve  months  the  grave  received  the  remains  of  a  broken- 
hearted father  and  mother,  who  died  invoking  a  blessing  on  their 
lost  child. 

The  Cleavelands,  too,  were  sad  indeed,  having  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
their  first-born.  Better  to  see  one's  offspring  laid  in  the  cold  grave, 
than  to  have  children  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  "  We  believe  they  are 
alive  :  we  know  they  are  outcasts ;  but,  alas  !  we  cannot  ascertain  the 
place  of  their  retreat." 

Two  long,  long  years  elapsed,  and  the  prodigal  son,  in  grief,  rags,  and 
wretchedness,  returned  to  his  father's  house,  when  the  parents  wept 
tears  of  joy  on  again  beholding  their  long-lost  child. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Charles  returned  home,  he  was 
attired  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  station  of  his  parents.  But  oft  does 
becoming  apparel  cover  a  heart  of  grief  and  wretchedness. 

The  thoughts  of  his  victim  haunted  every  step  of  the  now  repentant 
seducer.    Of  the  injured  one  he  could  gather  no  tidings,  except  that 
she  was  an  outcast 
This  was  a  maddening  thought  to  our  hero,  for  be  was  not  destitute 


THE  LIBERTINE  ; 

A  TALE  OF  TRUTH  AND  SORROW. 

Chakles  Cleaveland  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  residing  in  the 
city  of  London.  The  father  of  young  Cleavelan:-!  was  a  rich  man,  but 
highly  reprehensible  for  bringing  up  his  son  in  idleness. 
(E.-  At  the  time  this  narrative  commences,  our  hero  was  a  good-looking, 
sprightly  youth  of  eighteen.  Charles  had  no  employment,  and  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  money  by  his  father  and  mother,  and  soon  we 
behold  him  a  confirmed  libertine. 

Charles  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  merchant,  who  had  children  much 
younger  than  our  hero.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleavelmd  agreed  that  a  resident 
governess  should  be  provided  to  teach  them,  and  ultimately  Eliza 
Rivers,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  residing  in  a  market 
town  fifty  miles  Irom  London,  was  engaged  for  that  purpose. 

Eliza  was  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age  when  she  received  the 
blessings  and  embraces  of  her  fond  parents  on  quitting  her  comfortable 
home,  to  reside  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  in  London.  Tears  stole 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  accomplished  girl  as  the  coach  conveyed  her  ra- 
pidly from  the  abode  of  her  father  and  mother,  who  felt  sad  at  parting 
with  their  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter. 

Miss  Rivers  was  much  liked  by  the  Cleavelands.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  for  Eliza  was  intelligent,  and  accomplished,  and  of  prepos- 
sessing, gentle,  and  unassuming  manners. 

Young  Cleave.and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  company  with  Eliza. 
We  have  said  Charles  was  a  libertine  ;  as  such,  he  had  associated  with 
the  worst  of  the  opposite  sex ;  but  he  could,  on  occasion,  be  chaste 
and  refined. 

As  yet,  Eliza  had  never  loved,  but  had  oft  been  wooed  by  worthy 
suitors.  In  the  course  of  a  little  time,  however,  the  heart  of  the  maiden 
told  her  she  loved  Charles  Cleaveland;  but  she  expressed  her  passion 
only  by  sighs  and  blushes. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  particular;  for  when  two  young  people 
of  the  opposite  sex  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  each  other,  an  at- 
tachment between  the  parties  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result  How  im- 
portant is  it,  then,  that  parents  should  be  circumspect  as  to  the  com- 
panions of  their  children. 

Yes,  Eliza  loved  Charles,  whose  habits,  of  late,  had  much  improved. 
He  relinvjuished  the  society  of  many  of  his  former  dissolute  companions, 
in  order  to  spend  more  of  his  time  in  company  with  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  governess. 

Eliza  played  on  the  piano,  to  which  Charlei  sung.  At  times  she 
would  relate  anecdotes  of  her  childhood,  talk  of  her  school  days,  her  na- 
tive town,  and  fond  parents  and  friends.  Occasionally  Charles  would 
read  of  an  evening,  as  his  mother  and  Eliza  plied  their  needles  at  some 
fancy  work. 

Charles  had  more  than  once  entertained  evil  thoughts  against  the 
maiden,  but  her  innocence  disarmed  his  evil  resolves. 

Eliza  was  innocent  and  confiding  ;  but  Charles  was  a  libertine,  and 
even  the  virtues  of  the  unprotected  Eliza  did  not  long  secure  her  from 
the  treachery  of  her  seducer. 

Oh!  my  fair  reader,  my  daughter,  my  sister,  beware  of  the  first  ad- 
vances of  seductive  youth.  Let  prudence  and  virtue  be  your  armour 
against  the  premeditated  treachery  of  designing  men.  Experience  too 
surely  proves  that  bitter— hitter  indeed,  is  the  delusive  and  appaieatly 
sweet  language  of  the  libertine. 

*  *  «  «  ♦ 

Wliat  a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  Qf  ^he  dream  !  ^liza,  the  ac- 
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of  feeling.  From  a  gay  and  volatile  libertine,  Charles  was  converted 
into  a  melancholy  man  at  twenty-five.  The  spring  time  of  life  with  him 
was  as  the  winter  of  one  whose  prolonged  existence  had  been  spent  in  a 
career  of  vice  and  folly. 

The  friends  of  Charles  endeavoured,  by  all  possible  means,  to  'SrouSe 
him  from  his  habitual  sadness;  but  their  efforts  proved  unavatiing,  for 
the  cankerworm  of  care  had  eaten  too  deeply  into  his  heart  to  Be  easrly 
removed.  Charles  now  felt  that  he  loved  Eliza;  but  this  feeling  was 
the_ result  of  a  diseased  imagination.  The  effect  of  deep  retalorse  was 
by  him  mistaken  for  the  tender  passion  of  love. 

The  inexperienced  mother  of  our  hero  recommended  matrimony  as  ian 
antidote  to  his  settled  melancholy.  At  this  proposal,  however,  the  un- 
happy Charles  demurred.  Mrs.  Cleaveland  disregarded  the  expressions 
of  her  son  on  the  subject,  and  stiil  urged  the  necessity  of  her  Charles 
marrying,  in  hopes  thereby  to  dissipate,  what  she  termed,  his  excess  of 
sentimentality. 

To  obtain  her  end,  Mrs.  Cleaveland  took  every  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing Miss  Clara  Portland  into  the  presence  of  lier  son. 

Miss  Portland  was  a  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  orphan,  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  The  heart  of  Clara  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  Charles,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  deep 
sentiment  which  pervaded  his  conversation.  But  Clara  knew  not  the 
cause  of  this,  to  her,  "  interesting"  feature  in  our  hero's  behaviour,  or 
she  would  have  been  more  guarded. 

In  time,  the  company  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  orphan  in  a 
measure  had  the  effect  desired  by  the  thoughtless  mother  of  our  hero, 
and  presently,  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Cleaveland,  we  behold  Clara 
Portland  the  lawful  bride  of  our  hero,  who  certainly,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  would  have  kept  single. 

On  his  wedding  day  Charles  was  more  sad  ami  thoughtful  than  usual, 
for  his  mind  was  wholly  fixed  on  his  absent  victim,  the  ruined  Eliza 
Rivers. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Mrs.  CleaVeland  had  a  son.  This  circumstance 
called  more  strongly  than  ever  to  his  remfenabrance  the  injured  Eliza. 

"  Does  her  child — my  child,  live,  I  wonder?"  would  he  in  sadness 
frequently  say,  as  he  contemplated  the  placid  features  of  his  son  ;  but 
time,  the  great  restorer,  at  length  partially  dissii)ated  the  habitual  gloom 
of  our  hero,  but  he  could  not  wholly  erase  from  his  mind  the  image  of 
the  ruined  Eliza. 

It  was  on  a  December  evening,  that  our  hero  was  walking  along 
Cheapside,  preceded  by  a  graceful  female  figure.  The  experienced  eye 
of  Charles  at  once  told  him  that  she  belonged  to  the  unfortunates  of 
the  World. 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that  so  elegant  a  form  should 
be  thus  exposed." 

By  this  time  Charles  was  about  to  pass  the  object  that  had  attracted 
his  attention,  when  she  turned  her  face  towards  him,  and,  oh  recog- 
nising his  features,  exclaimed, — 

"  My  God!  'tis  Charles— '(is  Charlefe  !"  and  then  fell  upon  the  pave- 
ment in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

"  Yes — yes,  it  is  Eliza,"  K  iid  our  hero  to  himself,  in  mental  agbny,  as 
he  raised  her  from  the  ground.  "  Oh,  how  she  is  fallen !  Cursed  being 
that  I  am,  thus  to  bring  so  much  misery  on  one  so  dear!  How  must 
she  hate  me,  the  destroyer  of  her  once  happy  prospects?" 

Every  limb  of  Charlea  shook  with  the  intensity  of  his  emotions,  and 
the  face  of  Eliza  was  ashy  pale.  Presently  she  had  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  tell  her  seducer  the  place  of  her  abode.  A  coach  was  called,  iti 
which  Eliza  was  placed,  followed  by  Charles,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
unhappy  girl  was,  by  him,  safely  conducted  to  her  lodgings. 

Pool?  Eliza  now  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  seducer,  and  wept  tear* 
of  bitterness. 

"  Oh,  Charles — Charles  !"  She  exclaimed  ;  "  did  you  but  know  what  I 
haVe  suffered  since  I  last  saw  you,  you  would,  indeed  pity  the  hapless 
Eliza.  Oh,  this  heart  of  mine!  i)o  you  not  feel  it?  It  will  burst — 
surely  it  will  burst !" 

"Forgive  me — forgive  me !"  said  Charles,  as  he  threw  himself  at 
het  feet.  "  'Tis  I— I  liave  done  all  this!  HbW  can  I  look  6n  the  mi- 
Eery  I  have  brought  on  yo.i  and  live?  I  it  is  who  ought  tosufter.  Yes, 
yes,  you  are  innocent.  I  am  the  guilty  party.  But  1  have  snWered ; 
peace  has  been  a  stranger  to  my  breast  since  last  we  met.  Yes,  Eliza, 
I  have  thought  of  you  daily,  yea  hourly  " 

"  It  is  too  late  to  lament  now,"  interrupted  Eliza;  "  but,  Charles,  I 
loved— fondly  loved  you;  but  little  did  I  think  by  loving  you  I  should 
entail  so  much  misery  on  myself  and  friends.  My  poor  father  and 
mother  are  dead.  How  could  they  live  after  witnessing  the  disgrace  of 
their  onco  virtuOus  and  happy  child  ?  Do  you  know,  Charles,  I  some- 
times pray  for  madness,  in  hopes  that  I  may  forget  the  misery  I  have 
caused  others  and  experienced  myself ;  but,  alas  !  my  prayers  are  de- 
nied. T,  indeed,  brought  my  beloved  parents  in  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
but  they  forgave  their  disjjraced  child.  1  have  a  letter  here,  given  to  me 
after  their  deaths;  read  it  to  rae,  Charles,  It  does  me  gbod  to  hear  It, 


I  read  it  often,  and  think  it  quiets  my  troubled  heart ;  and  when  I  read 
it  I  wet  it  with  my  tears,  and  then  dry  it  again  in  my  bosom." 

Here,  much  excited,  the  unhappy  girl  paused.    After  awhile,  be- 
condiug  more  composed,  she  said, — 

"  Come  into  the  room,  Charles,  and  see  what  I  have  here." 

Cleaveland  obeyed  her  request.  She  now  withdrew  the  curtains  of  a 
small  cot,  and  showed  to  the  excited  Charles  a  beautiful  sleeping  child. 

"  Dear  innocent,"  said  Cleaveland,  mentally,  as  he  gazed  on  its  placid  ^ 
features,  "  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow?" 

"  That  is  our  child,"  said  Eliza;     is  she  not  beautiful ?    But  she  is 
the  child  of  shame." 

The  father  here  bent  over  his  daughter,  and  pressed  an  impassioned 
kiss  upon  its  lovely  cheek. 

"  Now,  Charles,"  resumed  the  unfortunate  mother,  "will  you  promise 
that  when  I  am  no  more,  you  will  take  ycur  child,  our  little  Maria,  and 
prove  a  father  to  her?  But  nevei:  let  her  know  the  fate  of  her  hapless 
mother.  No,  let  not  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  her;  she  is  in- 
nocent of  any  crime,  and  why  should  she  suffer  for  the  faults  of  her 
parents  ?" 

"  I  will  prove  a  father  to  her,"  replied  our  hero.  Then,  in  a  fervent 
tone,  he  added, — "  O,  God  !  help  me  to  do  my  duty  to  this  innocent 
child,  and  forgive  th^  errors  of  its  parents  !" 

That  night  Eliza  related  her  history  from  the  time  she  left  her  se- 
ducer. Oh !  it  was  a  tale  replete  with  shame  and  misery,  and  many 
were  the  tears  shed  by  the  unfortunate  during  its  recital. 

When  the  tragic  narrative  was  finished,  Cleaveland,  on  whose  livid 
face  was  depicted  the  most  intense  misery,  exfciaimed, — 

"  Oh,  forgive  me — forgive  me,  Eliza!  It  is  all  my  cursed,  IHfatnated 
work !  I  must,  indeed,  have  been  impelled  by  some  demoniac  power,  to 
have  thus  seduced  you,  the  emblem  of  ptuity,  from  the  paths  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue  !" 

Charles  now  prepared  to  take  leave  of  Eliza.  He  took  the  child  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  it. 

"  But  of  what  avail  can  my  blessing  be »"  said  the  unhappy  father, 
as  he  pressed  little  Maria  to  his  breast. 

The  infant  smiled  in  his  face,  as  it  received  the  caresses  of  its  parent, 
who  said, — 

"  Thou  smilest,  sweet  innocent,  little  dreaming  of  the  misery  that 
surrounds  thee.  In  thee  we  behold  huthan  nature  unperverted ;  but 
what  great  changes  do  time  and  circumstances  often  work  in  the  human 
character.    Alas  !  how  oft  is  the  lamb  transformed  into  the  lion  !" 

Charles  now  placed  his  child  in  the  lap  of  Eliza.  He  gave  her  a 
trifling  sum  to  furnish  her  present  necessities,  and  then  bade  her  fare- 
well, at  the  same  time  promising  to  call  on  some  future  occasion. 

Cleaveland  paced  home  with  a  sad  heart,  a  thoughtful  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  slow  and  measured  step. 

"  Oh,  that  I  should  have  been  persuaded  to  lharry !  Oh,  that  I  had 
searched  the  world  ever  to  find  Eliza  !  How  must  her  nature  have  been 
perverted  ere  she  could  have  fallen  so  low.  Methinks  I  see  her  when 
she  was  happy  and  virtuous.  Oh,  where  shall  I  fly  to  find  relief  from 
my  troubled  heart?  Eliza  talked  of  madness — ay,  madness  would  be  a 
blessing  to  a  guilty  creature  like  myself.  Oh,  that  I  could  forget  the 
past  in  some  pleasing  delusion  !" 

Thus  did  the  unhappy  Cleaveland  mu&e  till  he  reached  home,  where 
he  was  met  by  his  smiling  viife  and  dear  child;  but  he  scarce  heeded 
their  presence. 

The  contracted  brow  of  our  hero  informed  Clara  something  was 
wrong.  She  strove,  by  all  the  endearments  in  her  power,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of,  and  dispel  the  grief  of  her  husband  ;  for  Clara  knew  that 
by  imparting  our  troubles  to  another,  we,  in  a  measure,  alleviate  them. 

Charles  would  fain  have  made  his  wife  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
his  Sorrow,  trusting  to  her  amiable  disposition  for  forgiveness.  More 
than  ohce  he  essayed  to  communicate  to  Clara  the  particulars  of  the 
scene  in  which  he  had  just  been  enacting  so  prominent  a  part;  but  his 
moral  courage  failed  him,  and  he  kept  silence  on  the  subject. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  we  again  see  Charles  at  the  houSe  of 
Eliza,  who  was  frOrh  home  when  he  called,  whilst  little  Maiia,  who  was 
alone,  amused  herself  with  playing  on  the  floor  with  some  toys. 

Cleaveland,  in  the  fondest  manner,  embraced  his  child,  who  said, 
looking  into  the  face  of  her  parent  with  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
early  childhood, — 

"  I  never  had  any  one  so  kind  to  me  as  you  are,  sir,  excepting 
mother.  I  do  not  remember  my  father.  You  shall  be  my  father — 
will  you  ?" 

"  I  will, '  whispered  the  excited  patent,  as  he  pressed  his  child  to  his 
breast,  while  a  tear  stole  flown  his  check. 

Eliza  now  entered  the  apartment ;  on  beholding  whom  our  hero  was 
horrorstruck,  for  her  apparel  waS  IdfoSe  and  disordered,  and  she  was 
highly  t^xcited  by  drink. 

Well,  Charles,  my  dear,"  said  the  inebriate,  "  you  have  come  at 
last^    i  thought  yon  had  forgotten  rah." 
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-our  hero  was"  utterly  tomajed.   Ha  hid  huliJrnn^hand.,  and 
cL'SThe  acco»plUhed  and  virtuous  Eiiza !   No,  it  cannot- 

canuotbe!"  it  is  no  use  to  be  down-hearted  uow ;  we  wiist 

C»ne,  ooine  Ch«'.e,  .t    no  ^p,^,,^^ 

STl'  .r/tr:  Lrnir-or^l  o,  hrand^,  for  I  iind  it  an  exceUent 

a  s^^:  SrTut  r  tu-arer  The  watered  about  the  streets,  he 
t^Ttk:Z^LT'oT::::^.  .e  rests  aU  the  responsihiiity 

ally  started  in  his  sleep,  and  would  exclaim ,— 

once  heartless  but  now  repentant  libertine.  „„.,>„ia.r_who  has 

How  difficult  is  it  for  a  human  being-woman  m  P^^*^''^^^^*'  J,^^^ 
once  deviatedfromthepathof  moralrectitude,  to  ^^g^'^.^/^.^^JJ^^ 
sition  '    How  many  tUcusand  tragic  histories  prove  the  truth  of  this 

de:pair  wm  take  poss'ession  of  their  hearts,  and  reconciliation  will  ba  far 

^TJ'irretum  to  cur  hero.  absented  himself  from  the  house  of 
of  Inzl     ms  heart  was  torn  with  CniCBding  emotions ;  his  troubled 

''Ti  '^^tT-^ZlZ:^^  upon  the  ruin  I  have  made,"  did  he  often 
repeat  ^himself;  "  but  my  child,  the  fatherless  Maria,  must  be-shall 
b?removed  from  th<i  scene  of  infamy  by  which  she  is  at  Present  sur- 
J^undT  Bu?  Eli.a,  the  accomplished,  the  confiding  Ehza^my  victim 

her  chM  ?om  a  life  of  infamy ;  but  as  yet  he  had  not,  as  he  should  have 
"^'T^r^^a  U^":r;SyCleavel^  return  to 

'''it'lsT  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  that,  in  most  instances 
a  ife  of  inten  e  misery  is  marked  by  its  brevity.  Rejoice  then  ye 
ouiX  ^funfortunate;  of  the  world,  that  yo^  days  of  wretchedness 

"o™en  months  had  elapsed  since  Cleaveland  last  beheld  t^^^ 
haolesa  EHza.  She  wa*  then  excited  with  strong  drmk-how  altered  is 
Le  now-A  few  short  months  has  indeed  worked  a  great  change  m  that 

^"uVk^ot'"^^^^^^^^^  the  cruel  storms  of  which  she  was 

beset  and  strong  drink,  had  laid  the  accomplished  El.za  on  a  bed  of 
Sness     Even'nbw,  ak  missary  from  the  grim  mnnarch.  death,  is  m 

^h'^at^^dLTbrsUewasthist  Eliza  was  daily  visited  by  he. 
.is?e^;  in  misfortune,  and  by  some  of  her  former  companions^  St  ong 
drink  and  lewd  jokes,  too.  were  not  unfrequently  passing  round,  but  the 
dviDK  outcast  participated  not  of  these  profanities.  _^  ^  ,  .  . 
''xhVmedical  man'who  attended  the  invalid  ^^f;;^J;^l'^Z\:n^^^ 
numbered.  A  minister  of  religion,  at  the  request  «f  ^=^1^^^' ^3 
"o  her  bedside.  He  spoke  of  peace,  of  mercy,  of  pardon,  of  a  baviour. 
He  prayed  and  read  beside  the  dying  EUza.    Among  other  passages  he 

'^"je?us"I?d  u";;;o  them,  he  that  is  without  sin  among  you.  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone."  „ 

Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more.  ,    ,  .  „ 

That  night  the  mind  of  the  outcast  found  consolation,  and  as  she 
folded  her  child,  whom  she  scarce  sutfered  to  leave  her,  m  her  arms,  she 
T,rayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  herself  and  her  seducer. 

On  the  following  night  a  fellow  unfortunate  sat  up  with  the  repentant 
outcast.    She  had  done  many  kind  offices  for  the  dying  one  during  her 

There  was  a  deep-felt  sympathy  existing  between  these  two  ill-fated 
females.  They  had  both  been  well-educated,  and  were  each,  at  an 
early  age,  lured  by  the  treachery  of  mccu  fVora  the  path  of  Tiitu*?. 


„a.  the  stillness  of  the  grave.  ^^^^^^ 

Little  Maria  was  sleeping  " ,  ,i<,,  .     Hi^a  thought  ot 

.lu.te  eonscious,  of  her  "P^^f b 

r 'a'S'and        SSd  tS  ^^^^  ^  '"^ 

companion,  and  read  as  requested.  trickled  down  her 

As  Marv  Ann  proceeded  with  the  service,  the  tears  tricKiea 
fact.    Bofh  the  frail  sisters  appeared  to  find  consolation  m  the  follow 
'^^:Ta?rthTrefore,in  good  part,  the  cl^astisement  of  the  Lord  ;  for, 
P-iul  saith  '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth. 
ILfrJaT'li^hose  Who  will  say  that  the  above,  b.n^^ 

frrei;':'  aTdt  r ^,ib\^;:':itenr:hrr;or,,anion  there  wa.  at 

that  ,7"-"' nelr""sarEli.a,  at  another  time,  "  can  you  pray!" 

Mary  Ann  f '„ '  ,e     Then  kneeling  beside  her  dying 

M:;lT,:ii;rdterbantCgrer,  and  poured  totth  her  soul  in  the 

'"""IS  'haTSre7upon  us  miserable  sinners  r 
Ar?hLhshepLsed.oratUbe^ 

rv1:ttrbuT::-t;:y":ann?t:\hey  erred-were  betrayed,  and  for 

™~r'HBiHr?Xrra?:"^^^ 

the  burning.  ,      friend  and  myself  would 

"  \Tl  IrfJZ  .    Thou  hnliest  how  ourlearts  have 

have  returned  to  a  'f  J""^  '^  4„  „volted  against  the  i«tamy 
yearned  for  peaee-h  v,  our  better  feel^^g  ^^.^^^^ 


peace-new  oui  o.  ^^.  own  persons  ! 

alo^raid         trichled  "-eSt.'Vh^e'  Sfur:;n.panicn  of 

El,ragar;S^  —  t"gXr,  and  closed  her  prayer  by  ejaeu- 
'^''"LMt";Tponus,  poor  sinners:  and  receive  the  sou.  of 

my  ""f"'';"*%'™tJi't,aTprerated  through  the  shutters  of  the 
aprrUer^Ve'^'Cln-the  last  sun  that  in  this  world  shone 

on  Eliza  Rivers.  intervals,  till  noon,  and  her  faithful 

a.tL^rw\r,^::rre«1h;Si?e,  thought,  at  times.shew.^ 

''Tir tt?  in  «ts  afternoon,  a  tap  a.  the  door  of  Eli.a-s 

room,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  Granger. 
Come  in  "  said  the  attentive  Mary  Ann. 

*?.NTsheis  not  yet  dead,"  replied  Mary  Ann ;  "but  her  hours  are 
indeed  numb^red/^         speak !"  exclaimed  Charles.       I  couKI  «nA 

^SSs£:kM:o;iry!"x^^^^ 

Z  r::m:L?:r.haT;^:m:nMt'?s  supposed,  hertroubled  spirittookit, 
mght  from  its  earthly  tabern^^^^ 

,harenrd,'r;hrrtrard  libertine  bent  over  the  lifeless  body  of 
"Vr'om  Wt  day  the  reason  of  Cbarle.  Cl..vei.»d  t».,  dethroned.  lU, 
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however,  led  little  Maria,  his  own  child,  the  child  of  Eliza,  home  to  hl8 

•wife ;  but  the  father  is  at  this  moment  an  occupant  of  Lunatic 

Asylum,  a  living  memen'o  of  the  fatal  effects  of  libertinism.  The  dis- 
consolate Clara  Imfjers  on  in  her  worse  than  widowhood,  and  her  son  is 
the  companion  and  plaj'mate  of  little  Ma-ia,  the  orphan  child  of  the 
hapless  Eliza  Bivers. 


THE  COMPACT; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 


CHAPTER  H. 

THB  TREE.  THE  DEAD    BODY.  THE  MAKIAC.  THE    FIRST  DEATH. 

What  pen  shall  be  endowed  with  the  magic  power  of  describing,  in 
all  its  awful  reality,  the  scene  which  followed  the  incidtF.t  wiih  which 
our  last  chapter  terminated  ?  What  imagination  shall  conceive,  what 
language  express,  the  effect  of  that  sad  incident  upon  all  the  parties  who 
witnessed  it  ? 

Stupendous  griefs,  like  overwhelming  joys,  have  the  effect,  for  a  time, 
of  stunning  the  faculties.  We  live,  breathe,  and  the  ^,uid  of  life  cir- 
culates in  our  veins  with  its  usual  regularity,  while  the  brain  is  in  a 
whirl  of  contending  emotion.*,  which  produces  a  st'-a.nge  apparent  calm- 
ness— a  calmness  and  cessation  of  motion,  such  as  might  be  imagined  to 
•ccur  when  two  champions  of  equal  strength  and  courage  have  met  in 
mortal  combat,  and  remain  for  a  few  moments  regarding  each  other  in 
silence  and  peace,  ere  once  again  tb*",  strife  commences. 

So  Fudden,  so  awful  had  been  the  shock  that  had  occurred,  that  no 
one  moved — no  one  spoke  for  some  minutes. 

There  was  the  blazing  tree,  fiom  which  long  tongues  of  flame  were 
arising,  accompanied  by  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  that  curled  high  above 
the  verdant  foliage  of  the  forest,  while,  a«  limb  for  limb  gave  way  to  the 
destroy  Ing  agent,  the  fibres  separated  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound, 
and  more  and  more  complete  each  moment  became  the  destruction  of 
the  fallen  tree. 

It  was  Matilda  Rashleigh  who  first  recovered  from  the  dream-like 
apathy  which  had  come  over  all  present,  and  with  such  a  shrill,  pierce- 
ing  scream  as  was  horrible  to  hear,  and  which  was  calculated  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  affrighted  imagination  through  life,  she  rushed  towards  the 
blazing  mass  of  shivered  timber. 

That  scream  dissolved  the  spell  which  appeared  to  have  been  cast  over 
the  faculties  of  all  present,  and  a  rush  wa.s  made  after  her,  while  va- 
rious exclamations,  expressive  of  horror,  terror,  sympathy,  and  astonish- 
ment, burst  from  the  lips  of  the  party. 

Matilda  reached  the  tree  in  an  instant.  The  smoke  curled  around 
her  in  suffocating  volumes,  and  the  long  flames  seemed  to  stretch  out 
from  the  burning  mass,  asifanxioun  to  gather  her  within  their  ferocious 
embraces,  and  sacrifice  her  along  with  him  upon  whose  remains  they 
■were  row  wreaking  their  aimless  fury. 

It  was  Mr  Charles  Lechmce  wh®  threw  a  protecting  arm  around 
her  slender  •^--aist,  and,  in  a  voice  which  sufllcieuily  proclaimed  the  ex- 
cited sti.te  cf  his  own  feelings,  he  cried, — 

"  Miss  Rashleigh,  for  the  love  of  God,  stop!  You  will  destroy  your- 
self without  saving  him  !  Stop!  stop  !  I  implore  you  !  George  Lee,  if 
you  be  among  the  living,  speak,  oh,  speak !" 

A  heavy  branch  of  the  tree  which  the  flames  had  only  for  a  few  brief 
moments  reached,  now  slowly  bent  down  towards  the  earth,  dragging 
with  it  many  splinters  and  half-charred  pieces,  which  had  already  been 
for  some  miuutes  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flames.  Across  that 
arm  of  the  tree  hung  a  black-looking  object,  the  weight  of  which  ma- 
terially accelerated  its  fall.  Down,  down  it  came,  crashing  and  tearing 
away  many  minor  limbs,  until  it  reached  the  earth,  when  the  dark  ob- 
ject that  had  Deen  suspended  across  it  rolled  off,  falling  close  to  the 
feet  of  Matilda  Rashleigh — it  was  the  body  of  George  Lee. 

HalV(  oubled  up,  as  if  contracted  by  the  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the 
bodily  sinews,  lay  the  soorohed  and  bl  ickened  corpse  of  him  who  so 
short  a  time  before  was  in  the  prime  and  pride  of  health,  and  strength, 
and  gkrious  intellect.  What  was  he  now  ? — a  mangled,  broken,  and 
blanched  irame.  The  body  had  rolled  on  to  its  back,  and  there  it  lay, 
presenting  a  hideous  spectacle,  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  light- 
ning and  the  flames,  which  had  for  some  minutes  enveloped  it.  The 
face  was  quite  black,  and  the  lips  were  drawn  back,  showing  the  teeth 
in  painful  contrast  to  the  blackened  features.  The  ejes  were  starting 
Jrom  their  sooki  t«,  and  one  side  of  the  face  i-resented  but  a  mass  of 
blackened  blood  and  lialf-roasted  flesh  ;  a  fanid  odour  came  from  the 
body ;  one  of  the  legs  was  torn  fiom  the  trunk  ;  a  large  flap  of  skin  hung 
from  the  foreliea'l,  neariy  covt^ring  one  of  the  ghastly,  bloodshot  eyes. 


Charles  Lechmere  relaxed  hia  hold  of  Matilda,  and  shrunk  back 

sickened  and  aghast  at  the  frightful  spectacle, 

"God  help  her!  God  help  herl"  he  groaned.  "Oh,  that  she  were 
dead — that  would  he  a  mercy." 

The  others  turned  deathly  pale,  and  shuddered  ;  Mrs.  Rashleigh  lay 
insensible  on  the  green  sward,  and  Emma  Hickson  was  kept  away  from 
the  harrowing  spectacle  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  himself  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf. 

All  eyes  were  bent  now  upon  Matilda,  and  every  breath  was  almost 
suspended  in  painful  agonising  expectation  of  the  effect  which  the  sight 
before  her  was  likely  to  leave.  She  did  not  move  or  speak  for  some 
minutes  ;  and  who  could  speak  to  her  at  such  a  time — what  mockery 
would  any  attempted  consolation  have  been.  She  shook  her  head  twice 
or  thrice,  and  pressed  both  her  hands  upon  her  brow.  Now  and  then 
she  would  timidly  look  around  her,  bringing  her  eyes  always  back  again 
to  the  frightful  face  which  was  at  her  feet.  Once  or  twice  she  appeared 
about  to  say  something,  foi-  her  lips  moved,  but  no  intelligible  sound 
came  from  them.  There  was  a  sort  of  shuddler  came  over  her,  and  she 
sunk  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  corpse — she  placed  her  hands  over 
her  face  for  an  instant,  and  then  slowly  allowed  them  to  drop  to  her  side. 
Every  one  now  expected  some  burst  of  passionate  grief.  They  were,  in 
some  measure,  prepared  for  the  terror  of  some  frantic  display  of  despair, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  emanate  from  such  a  heart  as  her's  under 
such  circumstances,  lor  it  was  too  much  to  suppose  any  feeling  of  res'g- 
nation  could  so  soon  have  found  a  place  in  her  bosom.  They  were  then 
prepared  for  grief  in  its  most  terrific,  overwhelming  shape ;  but  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  creeping,  shuddering  horror  that  came  across 
them,  when  Matilda  burst  into  a  loud  peal  of  wild  laughter  that  made 
the  forest  echo  for  miles.  It  was  the  vacant  thrilling  laugh  of  insanity. 
Charles  Lechmere,  who  had  advanced  a  step  or  two,  reeled  back,  as  If 
he  had  been  struck.  The  brief  exclamation  of  "  Gracious  God!"  burst 
from  his  lips. 

Peal  after  peal  of  that  wild  unearthly  sounding  laughter  came  from 
the  lips  of  Matilda.  Madness  had  claimed  her  as  its  own,  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand,  she  pointed  with  a  wild  kind  of  exultation  at  the 
face  of  the  l)ody,  as  she  shrieked,  in  hoarse  screaming  accents, — 

"  A  wedding — a  wedding.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  and  there  the  bridegroom, 
with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  What  joy,  what  hopes ;  only  keep  out  of 
the  fire — beware  of  the  lightning.  That's  all.  Did  you  ever  see  so 
fair  a  face  with  such  a  smile  1  Never,  you  say ;  well — well.  Are  you 
scorched  by  Heaven's  lightning — or  you — or  you — or  you  t  Ha!  hat 
ha !  Well  done.  There's  more  thunder.  We  shall  all  meet  again — 
once  a  year.  Remember  the  twelfth  of  August.  Do  you  think  any  of 
you  can  ever  forget  it  ?  How  are  you  ?  The  dance — the  dance. 
Music — joy — flowers — love!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Hal  ha!  ha!  What  a 
happy — happy  day  is  this.  I  thought  there  would  be  a  storm ;  but 
there  is  none.  Well — well.  Be  it  so.  You  shall  have  singing.  Choose 
a  merry  strain  ;  or  something  soft,  tender,  and  bewitching.  You  shall 
all  be  well  pleased ;  but,  nsost  of  all,  you,  my  George." 

She  stooped  over  the  corpse,  and,  with  a  shudder,  they  saw  her  kiss 
the  mangled  cheek.  Some  of  the  clotted  blood  clung  to  her  face,  but 
she  heeded  it  not.  Taking  a  comb  from  her  hair,  she  began  arranging 
her  long  beautiful  tresses  ;  while,  in  a  sweet,  i  laintive  voice,  she  com- 
menced singing,  smiling  the  while,  as  if  full  of  pleasant  happy  thoughts. 
Oh,  it  was  heart  breaking  to  hear  those  strains. 

My  peace  it  is  fled, 
My  fond  heart  is  sore, 

Love's  sunshine  will  never  return. 
When  he  is  from  here 
All's  tomb- like  and  drear  : 

Alas!  for  my  lover  I  mourn  I 

"  The  joys  of  the  world 

Are  sadness  to  me, 
And  maddened  with  pain 

My  brain  e'er  will  be. 
The  spring  of  my  mind 

No  summer  will  know  ; 
I  look  from  my  casement, 

No  lover's  below. 
"  My  peace  it  is  fled. 
My  fond  heart  is  sore, 

Love's  sunshine  will  never  return. 
When  he  is  from  here 
All's  tomb-like  and  drear: 

Alas  !  for  my  lover  I  mourn  I 
"  So  graceful  his  step, 

So  noble  his  mien, 
So  smiling  his  lips. 

So  bright  his  eyes'  sheen. 
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How  courteous  his  speech, 

Tis  magic  and  bliss  i 
His  soft  t'cruch  is  rapture, 

A  heav'n  in  his  kiss  ! 

"  My  peace  it  is  fled, 
My  fond  heart  is  sore. 

Love's  sunshine  will  never  return. 
When  he  is  from  here 
All's  tomb-like  and  drear  : 
Alas  I  for  my  lover  I  mourn  i 

"  My  heart's  love  it  yearns  x 

Towards  him  alone.  ^ 
Ohl  dared  I  clasp  hii-n, 

And  knew  him  my  own. 
Who  could  caress  hina 

As  fondly  I  could  ? 
While  love  breathes  soft  kisses, 

More  Bweet  when  subdued. 

"  My  peace  it  is  fled, 
My  fond  heart  is  sore, 

Love's  sunshine  will  never  return. 
When  he  is  from  here 
All's  tomb-like  and  drear : 
%       Alas  1  for  my  lover  I  mourn  !" 

She  ceased  singing,  and  laughed  so  sweetly  and  gently,  that  no  music 
could  be  more  grateful  to  the  ears.  Several  of  the  young  men  present 
burst  into  tears,  and  then  Charles  Lechmere,  making  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  his  emotion,  advanced  towards  her,  saying, — 

"  Miss  Rashleigh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  strive  to  think.  Pray  to 
God  for  mercy.    Oh,  come  away.    Come  away." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me,"  she  said,  "  or  was  it  a  dream  1" 

"  Alas  !  do  you  not  know  me  ?" 
Truly  not.    Did  you  see  him?" 

"  See  who  1" 

"  George.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  They  all  made  a  compact  to 
meet  on  each  twelfth  of  August.  Then  a  storm  came  on,  after  which 
such  a  dream  ensued — so  full  of  joy — mirth — music.  Hal  ha!  ha! 
Now,  laugh;  but  I — well— well,  I  have  all  the  jest  to  myself.  Look 
here — he  smiles,  though  he  says  little.  Yet  in  a  smile  is  there  a  fund 
of  eloquence.  It's  a  glorious  thing  to  live  In  a  star,  because  we  have 
a  new  view  of  the  heavens.  And  in  the  star  we  have  gone  to  now 
there  is  no  grief — no  sorrow — no  disappointment. ' 
"  Miss  Rashleigh — Miss  Rashleigh." 

Hush  !  he  is  dead.    There  is  no  such  person  now." 
Good  God,  where  will  this  end  t" 
"  With  the  world,  on  the  twelfth  of  August." 
She  is  quite  mad,"  whispered  Charles  Lechmere,  to  his  agitated 
companions.    "  Some  one  of  us  must  go  for  help.    She  and  the  body 
must  be  removed.    Oh,  what  a  day  has  this  been  1    Even  yet  I  know 
not  if  I  am  awake,  or  afflicted  by  some  dreadful  dream.    I  wish  I  had 
died  rather  than  see  the  sights  I  have  seen  to-day." 

"Horrible!  horrible!"  said  several.  "  Yet  something  must  be  done." 
"  Ay,  indeed,"  remarked  Mr.  Grant ;  "do  you  recollect  how  strangely 
he  bade  us  farewell  ?    There  was  something  ominous  in  his  tones  ;  but 
•what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  to  be  done  with  that  poor  girl  ?" 

She  mutt  be  got  home  by  some  means.    The  storm  is  new  over, 
and,  by  persevering  in  one  direction,  we  shall  surely  get  clear  of  the 
forest.    Let  us  try  and  persuade  her  to  leave  with  us  if  we  can." 
And  poor  Mrs.  Rashleigh,  what  will  be  her  feelings  ?" 
She  is  •till  insensible." 
"  Thank  God  !    Every  moment  of  such  insensibility  is  a  mercy  " 
"  It  la,  indeed.    If  we  can  get  Matilda  removed  before  she  recovers, 
her  mind  can  be  prepared  more  gently  for  the  intelligence,  which,  if  it 
came  at  once,  might  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects."    ;|  ' 

"  Such  must  be  attempted.  Do  you,  Lechmere,  try  to  get  that  poor 
girl  to  leare  with  you." 

I  will  attempt  it.  My  heart  bleeds  for  her,  poor  thing,  and  1 
know  not  whether  to  wish  she  should  return  to  reason,  or  remain  as  she 
is;  which,  however  terrible  it  may  seem  to  us  a  state  of  mind,  is,  at 
leart  to  her,  an  escape  from  the  bitterness  of  grief." 

He  then  once  again  approached  Matilda,  who  had  stepped  a  few  paces 
from  the  dead  body  of  her  lover  to  pluck  some  wild  flowers  that 
bloomed  in  the  forest.  She  was  now  twining  them  in  her  hair,  and  in 
a  low  voice,  speaking  to  herself  about  love  and  joy.  '  ' 

"  Miss  Rashleigh,"  said  Lechmere,  "  we  are  going  home  now." 

Down  to  the  world  again  ?"  she  said. 
"  Yet ;  if  you  like.    Will  you  take  my  arm  and  come  V 
Hush  1  huah  I   You  will  awakro  him." 


She  pointed  to  the  corpse  as  she  spoke. 
No — no,"  said  Lechmere,  trying  to  control  his  feelings.    "  He  will 
sleep  souudly.    You  will  come  home  now  with  us,  I  am  sure." 

"  No — no.  I  will  remain  here.  This  is  a  spot  endeared  by  many 
tender  and  gentle  associations.  Is  it  the  twelfth  of  August  yet,  can  you 
tell  me  t" 

"  'Tis  all  in  vain,"  thought  Charles  Lechmere ;  "  she  will  not  come, 
and  we  cannot  leave  her  here.  That  would  be  too  horrib  e,  for  who 
knows  what  strange  and  terrible  aspect  her  insanity  might  suddenly 
put  on  if  left  alone  with  that  frightful  spectacle  to  meet  her  eyes  each 
moment."  He  made  one  more  attempt  to  induce  her  to  come  away,  but 
with  no  better  success.  The  only  he  replies  he  got  consisted  of  Inco- 
herent sentences,  which  fully  betrayed  the  shattered  state  of  the 
intellect.  Alas!  her  mind  was  lost;  and,  like  the  strings  of  a  tangled 
harp,  gave  out  strange  discords,  instead  of  harmonious  melody. 

Mrs.  RaslJeigh  was  carried  from  the  spot;  and  Emma  Hickson, 
who  had  seen  but  little  of  what  had  occurred,  because  Mr.  Grant 
had  carefully  shielded  from  her  eyes  the  awlul  spectacle,  took  charge 
of  her.  Then  it  was  arranged  that  three  of  the  friends  should 
remain  with  Matilda  and  the  body  of  George  Lee  until  the  morning. 
Three  accompanied  Mrs.  Rashleigh  and  Emma  from  the  forest,  and 
when  they  could  procure  assistance,  one  was  to  return  to  the  fatal  spot, 
leaving  Mr.  Grant  and  another  to  escort  the  ladies  home,  and  break  to 
Mrs.  Rashleigh,  as  tenderly  as  it  was  posrible,  the  terrible  truth  as  to 
what  had  happened  in  the  forest,  some  part  only  of  which  the  could  bo 
aware  of,  as  she  had  fainted  before  Matilda's  insanity  had  assumed  its 
most  distressing  form. 

The  three  that  were  left  in  the  forest  consisted  of  Lechmere,  Ander- 
son, and  Meriton.  When  the  others  of  the  party  had  departed,  Lech- 
mere said,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"Let  us  now  attempt  to  remove  her  from  such  close  proximity  to  the 
body.  That  sight  it  was  which  overthrew  her  reason,  and  its  continued 
presence  must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  her." 

The  others  agreed  to  this,  and  all  three  advanced  towards  the  un- 
happy creature,  who  was  still  speaking  to  herself  in  strange  disjointed 
sentences,  and  now  and  then  smiling  so  unearthly,  that  no  paflioe 
could  be  equal  to  the  sadness  it  threw  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  siaw 
her  then,  and  remembered  what  she  once  was. 

"  The  storm  is  over,"  said  Mr.  Lechmere.  "  The  storm  Is  quite  over 
now.  Miss  Rashleigh.  Will  you  take  a  walk  with  us  through  the 
forest  ?" 

She  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  said, — 

"  Hush,  hush  !  It  would  be  cruel  to  awaken  him.  How  sound  he 
sleeps.'  Do  you  not  think  that  such  unbroken  slumber  shews  a  guileless 
heart  ? — and  there  is  a  smile,  too,  upon  his  face.  Do  you  not  see  it  ? 
I  cannot  leave  him.  There  are  malignant  beings  in  the  air.  I  have 
heard  them  whispering  to  each  other,  even  now.  They  talked  of  light- 
ning and  fire,  so  you  see  I  must  not  leave  him.  Is  it  the  twelfth  of 
August  yet  ?" 

"  She  will  not  come,"  whispered  Lechmere  ;  "  but  I  will  try  the  expe- 
riment of  hiding  fiom  her  the  face  of  poor  George  Lee ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  painfully  attracts  my  own  eyes,  and  I  would  fain  have  it 
hidden." 

He  spread  out  his  handkerchief,  and  then  dropped  it  over  the  face  of 
the  corpse.    Matilda  made  no  opposition ;  she  only  said,  gently, — 

"  Thank  you.  He  will  sleep  the  sounder.  If  you  draw  near  me 
now,  I  will  tell  you  a  dream  I  had  last  night ;  but  we  must  speak  very 
low,  or  we  shall  break  his  slumbers — come,  come.  Here's  an  old  tree 
that,  on  some  eventful  day,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning ; 
see,  it  is  shivered,  by  the  bolt  from  Heaven,  into  thousands  of  huge 
splinters." 

There  was  just  light  enough  now  lingering,  at  the  ''close  of  the  day, 
to  distinguish  surrounding  objects  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  Matilda 
sat  down  upon  the  very  limb  of  the  tree  which  had  come  to  the  earth 
with  the  body  of  George  upon  it.  The  three  friends  sat  beside  her,  and 
then  glancing  arounti  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  she  had  noticed  the  deva«- 
tation  which  the  lightning*^ had  produced,  she  added, — 

"  It  would  be  curious,  no  doubt,  to  know  on  Avhat  occasion  this  tree 
was  felled  by  lightning.  Some  dreadful  storm  must  have  swept  over 
here,  and  shattered  it  thus  strangely;  what  massive  limbs  ara  rent 
from  it;  what  enormous  splinters,  sharp  and  jagged,  lie  'about.  The 
tree,  too,  eeeras  to  have  been  on  fire." 

"  It  has,"  said  Charles  Lechmore. 

"  Such  storms,"  continued  Matilda,  "  perhaps,  are  common  in  this 
new  werld  that  we  have  come  to.  Only  imagine  now  that  such  a 
storm  as  felled  this  massive  tree  had  taken  the  life  of  some  one  tenderly 
beloved  by  another ;  what  grief  would  have  been  there/' 

"  There  would,  indeed." 

"  Ay,  unless  one  thing  prevented  it." 

"  And  what  is  that  1 — the  goodness  of  Heaven  t" 

"  Ng — no.  The  current  of  exi8t«iie«  jif;  lik«  some  massive  macWne, 
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made  for  a  good  purpose ;  but  in  its  progress  it  spares  not  its  speed  or 
its  regular  actions  because  individuals  may  become  entangle^  in  its  intri- 
cacies." 

"  There  is  method  in  this  madness,"  said  Charles  Lechmere,  in  a  whis- 
per,  to  Mr.  Anderson.    Then,  again,  turning  to  Matilda,  he  said, — 

"But  what,  then,  could  spare  the  grief  which  might  naturally  en- 
sue upon  the  death  of  one  much  beloved?" 

Madness  I"  was  the  prompt  reply.  Then  she  laughed  loudly,  but  sud- 
denly checked  herself  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  body  of  George,  and  she 
said  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  Hush — hush  !  1  would  not  awaken  him  for  worlds.  Speak  gently 
and  softly,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  dream.  How  sound  he  sleeps  !  Oh, 
that  I,  tjo,  slept  as  sound.    It  is  like  the  deep  repsse  of  death." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Miss  Rashleigh.     What  if  it  should  be  so  ?" 

"  Ay,  what,  indeed  ?— but  I  know  better.  There  are  three  stages  of 
existence.  The  one  glides  imperceptibly  almost  inty  the  other.  They 
are  life,  sleep,  and  death." 

"Most  true.  But  this  dream  you  were  about  to  tell  us — is  it 
strange  and  wonderful  ?" 

"  Yes,  very— I  will  tell  you.  There  were  seven  friends,  and,  once 
upon  a  time,  they  went  out  in  all  the  joyousness  of  youth,  health,  and 
love,  to  be  happy  for  a  day.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  there.  It  was  the 
12th  of  August." 

"  Yes — yes." 

"Well,  as  Heaven  would  have  it,  strange  thoughts  came  into  their 
heads,  and  they  talked  of  many  things  unfitted  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occa- 
sion that  had  brought  them  among  the  fresh  green  fields,  and  sweet 
flowers.  They  agreed  that,  once  in  each  year,  they  would  meet  to 
compare  together  hopes,  fears,  successes,  disappointments.  You  un- 
derstand?" 

"  Perfectly.    Go  on — go  on." 

"  It's  a  sad  tale.  There  were  seven  of  them.  I  counted  them  in  my 
dream— 'twould  make  a  romance— full  of  strange  incident,  laughter 
stirring  scenes  of  merriment,  as  well  as  deep  pathos,  such  as  makes  the 
heart  bleed  for  very  sympathy.  It  was  a  dream  you  know — a  marked 
vivid  dream.    I  counted  them,  and  they  were  seven — exactly  seven. 

"  Go  on — what  came  of  their  strange  compact  ?" 

"  Woe — woe — woe." 

"  Indeed !" 

"Yes.  That  seven  never  met  again.  Six  met,  but  there  was  a  vacant 
place,  which  filled  them  with  mournful  thoughts,  and  marred  the  mer- 
riment of  what  was  inteuded  to  have  been  a  joyous  meeting.  Then 
only  four  met,  then  three,  then  two,  and  last  of  all,  one— one— only 


was  it  not  a  strange 
What  is  your  name  ?" 


"  Who  was  ht;?" 

It  was  a  foolish  question  for  him  to  ask,  and  Charles  Lechmere  felt 
it  to  be  so  after  it  had  passed  his  lips.  He  wished  he  had  not  asked  it, 
and  he  wished  such  words  missed  the  more,  when  after  a  brief  pause 
Matilda  said, — 

"  His  name  was  Lechmere." 

The  words  were  strangely  and  solemnly  spoken.  They  sounded  in 
las  ears  quite  prophetic.  The  time— the  place— the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  all  tended  to  produce  superstitious  feelings, 
and  he  said  to  himself, — 

"  I  shall  strive  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  which  these  words  have 
produced  upon  my  mind,  but  I  feel  I  shall  never  forget  them." 

"  Now  1  have  told  you  all,"  said  Matilda 
dream  ?" 

"  Most  strange  and  wonderful. 

She  smiled  sadly  as  she  said, — 

"  Men  may  name  me  according  to  their  fancies.  I  am  the  guar- 
dian spirit  of  sleep,  and  my  duty  now  is  to  watch  over  the  slumbers 
of  him  who  lies  there  so  still,  and  apparently  so  breathless." 

Charles  Lechmere  could  just  fee  her  countenance  by  the  waning 
hght,  and  could  Hot  but  remark  the  wonderful  change  which  had  taken 
place  m  it.  As  he  gazed,  one  of  those  sudden  accessions  of  white  light 
which  are  so  common  in  this  country  abont  sunset  ensued,  and  he  was 
able  more  clearly  to  perceive  the  diiference  in  expression  which  sat 
upon  that  still,  lovely  face.  But  an  hour  before  that  time,  and  such  in- 
tellmgence,  feeling,  and  intellect  gleamed  there  as  were  delightful  to 
look  ufjon ;  but  now  all  was  chaaged.  The  divine  spirit  seemed  to 
have  deserted  the  chambers  of  the  brain,  and  left  them  desolate  of 
aught  but  wandering  phantoms  of  the  past. 

There  was  still  the  same  charm  of  beauty  about  the  features,  if  shape 
alone  could  have  made  up  the  full  amount  of  the  fascination  that 
naa  riwelt  in  that  countenance;  but,  alas !  th©  animation— the  life— 
the  soul  of  the  whole  was  fled.  The  eyes  were  bright  and  lustrous, 
and  they  were  still  shaded  by  the  long  silken  lashes  ;  but  their  expres- 
sion was  vacant,  andt  hey  turned  with  an  unmeaning  gaze  upon  all  sur- 
rounding  objects. 

Oh  1  Tvhat  a  melancholy  wreck  was  there  I    The  words  of  the  truest 


poet,  next  to  Shakspere,  the  world  ever  saw,  recurred  to  Charles  Lech- 
mere, as  he  gazed  upon  the  wreck  of  that  which  once  had  been, — 

The  lady  of  his  love.    Oh  !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth.    She  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 
And  form ,  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers : 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy. 

As  he  looked  upon  the  ample  brow — the  delicately  chiselled  mouth — 
the  exquisitely  rounded  chin,  he  thought  that  such  might  have  been  the 
youthful  poet's  dream,  and  he  could  almost  imagine  the  agony  which 
must  have,  with  icy  coldness,  stole  across  such  a  heart  to  find  the  God 
within  had  departed,  and  that  intellect  no  longer  lent  its  magic  to  the 
beauty  of  form. 

If  there  be  any  one  sight  more  humiliating,  more  full  of  profound 
grief,  more  heart-rending  than  another,  it  is  to  see  life  without  the  very 
principle  of  existence,  without  the  capacity  for  good,  the  responsibility  of 
evil.  Oh,  far  happier  are  they  over  whom  the  silent  tomb  has  closed.  Far 
happier  the  living  who  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  the  loved  than  such 
an  aberration  from  all  the  tender  endearing  ties  ©f  existence. 

Alas,  poor  troubled  Matilda !  She,  too,  had  become  the  queen  of  a 
fantastic  realm.  Perhaps  it  was  merciful  of  Heaven ;  but  it  was  not  the 
less  sad  to  look  upon. 

She  was  again  singing  as  these  painful  reflections  chased  each  other 
through  the  mind  of  Charles  Lechmere,  and  then  suddenly  she  sprung 
to  her  feet,  saying, — 

"  Who  comes — who  comes  ?  More  brave  spirits  from  the  world  we 
have  left  so  far  behind.  Welcome  them,  welcome  them ;  but  they 
should  tread  softly,  for  this  is  hallowed  ground,  where  one  sleepeth  who 
should  not  be  awakened.    Hush — hush — hush!" 

The  three  friends  now  could  plainly  hear  the  sounds  of  appioachhig 
footsteps,  and  Charles  Lechmere  walked  forward  to  see  if  it  were  his 
friends  who  approached.  In  about  a  minute  he  met  them,  and  saw 
that  his  anticipations  were  correct  :  for  the  party  censisted  of  the  three 
young  men  who  had  recently  left  the  spot,  and  who  had  procured  the 
assistance  of  a  magistrate  and  other  persons,  as  well  as  a  carriage,  for 
poor  Matilda. 

The  magistrate  was  a  humane  and  gentlemanly  man.  He  had  been 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  case,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  related  to  the  singular  compact  the  friends  had  entered  into,  and 
he  was  fully  disposed  to  act  as  gently  and  tenderly  as  possible  in  the 
matter. 

The  great  object  was  at  once  now  to  effect  the  quiet  re-aaoval  of  Ma- 
tilda— a  step  which  Charles  Lechmere  feared  would  be  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  it 
should  be  done.    He  returned  to  her  and  said, — 

"  Matilda  Rashleigh,  your  mother  wishes  to  see  you.  A  carriage  is 
waiting  for  you." 

My  mother  ?"  she  replied.  "  Nature  is  my  BOftther.  I  have  no 
parent  on  earth,  or  in  the  stars."  -i-iu  -  -    ,  . 

"  But  you  will  come  with  me  J"  !T  u'jw 

"  Not  while  he  sleeps;  beware  how  you  awaken  him.'' 
Charles  saw  that  no  course  of  reasoning  ^would  suffice  to  induce  the 
unhappy  girl  to  leave  the  spot,  and  returning  to  the  party,  he  said, — 

Some  of  you  must  walk  between  her  and  the  body,  so  that  she  may 
lose  sight  of  it.  It  is  possible  then  that  I  may  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  place.  If  she  will  not,  force  of  course  must  be  used,  for  we  shall 
have  the  night  upon  us  soon,  and  then  the  same  course  will  have  to  be 
pursued  under  greater  disadvantages." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  then  all  the  friends  stood  so  as  to  hide  the 
body,  while  Charles  Lechmere  again  spoke  to  the  afllicted  girl. 
"  He  whose  slumbers  you  watched  is  gone,"  he  said. 
"  Gone,  gone  ;  to  his  last  home  there?" 

She  pointed  through  the  interstices  of  the  trees  to  the  west,  where 
all  traces  of  the  storm  having  disappeared,  a  glorious  sunset  was 
lending  its  magic  beauty  to  the  evenuig,  and  glowing  in  many  coloured 
tints. 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  he  has  gone  to  his  home." 
"  Then  I  too  must  wing  my  flight." 

She  rose,  and  placed  her  arm  in  that  of  Charles  Lechmere,  who  was 
Gohgratulating  himself  upen  the  ease  with  which  he  had  induced  her  to 
leave,  when  she  t-uddenly  broke  from  him,  and  dajting  past  the  three 
friends  who  stood  by  the  body,  with  a  frantic  laugh,  cried, — 

"  He  is  here  !  he  is  here  !  Would  you  have  me  betray  my  trust  ? 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  here  again  1  here  again!" 

There  was  now  no  resource  ^  she  was  surrounded,  and  carried  from 
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the  spot.  She  gave  one  wild  shriek  of  a  painful  character,  and  uttered 
the  name  of  her  lover.  Then  succeeded  the  same  distressing  peals  of 
laughter,  which  were  of  such  a  shuddering,  alarming  character,  and 
she  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  which  had  been  in  waiting,  by  the 
afflicted  young  men,  who  gazed  at  each  other  as  they  left  the  spot 
with  pallid  faces. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next,) 


HAKRYEWART;  OR,  SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is. 

And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss  ; 

But  of  all  pain,  the  greatest  pain, 

It  ia  to  love,  but  love  in  vain.  Cowley. 
The  good  ship,  the  Anna,  was  about  to  sail  for  India,  that  immense 
e  mpire,  subjected  to  our  arts  and  arms  ;  all  was  bustle  but  not  confu- 
sion, save  and  except  among  the  passengers,  who  never  can  understand 
the  ins  and  outs  of  a  ship,  though  they  are  compelled  ii  put  up  with 
them  without  any  voice  in  the  matter;  whose  opinion  is  never  asked  ; 
aad  the  unlucky  wight  who  first  prosecutes  a  voyage,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  one  man,  who  is  as  absolute  and 
as  powerful  over  the  lives  and  motions  of  all  under  her  decks,  as  an 
eastern  sultan. 

Poor  Harry  Ewart — I  shall  never  forget  poor  Harry — as  blithe  and 
happy  a  dog  as  ever  breathed.  His  first  voyage  in  life  was  from  Eng- 
land to  India,  and  from  India  to  England ;  but  that  was  his  last.  Alas, 
poor  Harry !  I  fancy  I  can  see  thy  tall  robust  frame,  for  at  sixteen  he 
was  as  tall  and  as  big  as  a  grenadier,  yet  as  bashful  and  shrinking  as  a 
maid,  save  where  there  was  danger;  then  indeed  you  would  admire  him. 

Harry  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  some  repute,  an  only  son,  though 
he  had  two  sisters.  He  had  been  well  educated  for  his  age,  and  gently 
nurtured.  His  mother  died,  and  with  her  he  lost  h'.s  best  friend  ;  not 
that  old  Ewart  was  a  harsh  or  neglectful  man,  far  from  it,  but  he  had 
been  an  old  seaman,  and  could  not  look  after  the  family  so  well  as  a 
mother. 

He  accordingly  called  Harry  to  him  one  morning  and  said — 
"  Well,  my  boy,  you  are  old  and  big  enough  to  look  after  yourself  by 
this  time ;  you  ought  to  have  been  out  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
for  your  benefit  if  you  had — all  the  better — but  your  poor  mother,  God 
bless  her,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  parting  with  you  at  such  an  age, 
believing,  I  think,  that  you  would  ou'grow  your  strength  ;  all  nonsense, 
you  know — but  she  could  not  help  it ;  but  you  must  look  out  for  your- 
self, eh,  lad." 

"  I  should  wish  to  obtain  some  means  of  earning  a  living,"  replied 
Harry,  not  kaowing  what  his  father  was  driving  at. 

"  Chip  of  the  old  block,  I  see — glad  to  find  it,  lad — just  as  it  should 
be.    I  thought  you  did  not  desire  to  stay  idling  at  home." 

"It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so  ;  I  only  want  a  start,"  replied  Harry. 

"  That  you  shall  have,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  the  old  captaiu,  rubbing 
hl8  hands  with  delight,  at  finding  the  youth  of  the  same  mind  with 
himself,  as  he  believed.  "That  you  shall  hare,  depend  upon  it.  There 
is  a  noble  opportunity  now  opening,  and  such  a  one  you  would  not  have 
found  for  love  or  money,  especially  as  you  are  of  such  an  age." 

"  What  it  it?"  inquired  the  son. 

"  Why,  a  friend  of  mine.  Captain  Spelman,  of  the  Anna,  is  about  to 
sail  for  India ;  he  will  take  you  with  him  and  make  a  seaman  of  you  as 
soon  as  any  man." 

"A  seaman,  sir?"  exclaimed  Harry,  in  an  extremity  of  terror  and 
surprise,  for  he  would  have  preferred  another  line  of  life. 

"  Yes,  a  seaman,  sir,"  answered  his  father,  rather  harshly;  "what 
the  devil,  sir,  would  you  have  to  do  better?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Harry,  in  a  deprecatory  tone  of  voice, 
for  he  knew  that  his  father  was  absolute  and  would  bear  no  contradiction. 

"I  thought  not.  I  have  sailed  on  the  wide  seas  for  fifty  years,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  a  son  of  mine  did  not  think  that  was  good  enough 
for  him." 

Harry  assured  him  he  was  well  pleased,  but  be  had  not  heard  him 
say  anything  of  it  before,  and  it  surprised  him  when  he  heard  that  he 
had  made  arrangements. 

"  Why,  yes,  lad,"  replied  the  old  seaman,  somewhat  appeased;  "I 
never  do  things  by  halves ;  if  I  wish  for  such  a  thing  I  go  and  do  it, 
consequently  it's.done.  Now,  Captain  Spelman  is  a  good  seaman, 
though  not  quite  so  strict  in  discipline  as  he  might  be  ;  but  that  you 
won't  mind,  I  dare  say.  Well,  you  are  to  go  on  board  in  thiee  weeks, 
and  a  week  after  you  will  set  sail,  and  mind  you  do  not  disgrace  your 
father's  name." 

"  That  I  never  will,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  come  what  will,  I  shall 
never  flinch  from  the  perlorraance  of  ray  duty." 

"Why,  that's  right  and  as  it  should  be.  I  have  cared  for  your  outfit 
and  every  care  will  be  taken  of  your  comfort,  so  far  as  it  is  possible," 
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"  Do  my  sisters  know  of  your  determination,  sir  .'"  inquired  Harry. 

"  Yes,  I  informed  them  of  it ;  besides  that,  they  are  to  reside  with 
their  aunt,  Martha,  who  will  take  care  of  them  better  than  I  can— I  am 
not  used  to  it.  Ah,  Harry,  I  miss  your  poor  mother,  God  bless  her  ! 
but  we  must  all  go  some  day  you  know." 

Thus  it  waoi  that  Harry  Ewart  was  sent  to  sea,  ana  all  under  a  month 
from  the  moment  it  was  first  named  to  him.  He  loved  his  rough  old 
father  too  well  to  dispute  his  wishes,  and  less  his  commands  ;  and  he 
knew  that  his  father  loved  him  too  well  to  do  aught  but  for  his  good, 
and  he  at  once  submitted  to  his  direction. 

Harry's  career  was  a  brief  one— poor  fellow,  I  cannot  help  letting  fall 
a  tear  to  his  memory.  In  the  same  vessel  there  were  several  passengers 
of  great  wealth :  a  lady  and  two  daughters,  sixteen  and  seventeen — 
two  rare  beauties  they  were.  Harry  had  never  seen  anything  half  so 
lovely,  and  confessed  as  much  to  a  young  imp  of  a  midshipmau  who 
was  as  full  of  mischief  as  midshipmen  usually  are,  and  that  is  no  poor 
compliment. 

Well,  this  young  imp  considered,  I  dare  say,  that  the  voyage  to  India 
was  a  dull  one,  and  required  some  fun  to  ewliven  it,  and  thought  he 
could  amuse  himiself  safely  at  young  Ewart's  expense.  He  pretended 
great  friendship  for  him,  and  declared  that  he  never  saw  any  lady  whQ 
possessed  so  much  beauty,  and  strongly  advised  Ewart  to  court  her. 
This  he  declined  on  account  of  his  own  dependent  condition. 

"  The  very  thing,  Ewart,"  he  said,  slapping  his  back,  "  to  render  you 
a  happy  man— her  foitune  will  mend  your  condition.  I^^n'tsayit 
can  all  be  done  at  once,  bat  follow  hf>r  up  and  she  cannot  reject  you." 

Seeing  no  harm  in  the  advice,  and  believing  his  friend  sincere,  he 
paid  the°young  lady  particular  attention.  She  was  condescending,  and 
accepted  of  the  little  courtesies  which  he  offered,  and  which  rendered 
her  tedious  voyage  less  irksome. 

This  Ewart's  friend  conveited  into  signs  of  acceptance  and  love,  and 
accordingly  congratulated  him  upon  his  success,  and  told  him  that 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  persevere  in  the  same  track.  He  did  so,  but 
never  made  any  demonstration  of  affection  towards  the  lady,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  remaining  a  respectful  admirer.  His  mischievous 
friend  tried  all  he  could  to  persuade  him  to  be  warmer  and  break  the 
ice,  but  Harry  hung  back  and  declined  to  do  so. 

There  were  other  passengers  in  the  vessel  besides  the  lady  and  her 
two  daughters ;  there  was  a  young  officer  of  cavalry,  who  cait  his  eyes 
upon  these  two  maidens,  and  who,  in  short,  became  very  intimate,  and 
was  indeed  their  constant  companion. 

This  was  a  sad  grievance  to  poor  Harry,  who  could  not  brook  the 
idea  of  a  rival.  He  watched  them  incessantly,  and  not  a  turn  of  the 
lip  escaped  his  observation.  He  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  to  abstain  from 
speaking  to  her— yet  he  knew  not  how  to  do  so— was  to  give  his  rival 
the  victory  without  a  struggle;  it  was  indeed  to  resign  her  at  once  ;  but 
this  he  was  not  willing  to  do.  He  did  really  love  her  as  warmly  and 
as  ardently  as  a  youth  of  his  age  was  capable,  nay,  as  ardently  as  man 
could  love — too  well  for  his  peace  and  health. 

He  had  recourse  to  his  friend,  who  greatly  enjoyed  his  dilemma,  but 
who  really  believed  that  it  was  fancy— that  Harry  was  merely  soft- 
hearted and  credulous  ;  and  upon  these  qualities  he  thought  he  would 
play  without  any  evil  intention. 

"  Now  or  never  is  your  time,  Harry,"  he  said,  confidentially;  "you 
must  break  through  all  the  girlish  timidity  and  speak  boldly.  Do  you 
expect  she  will  beg  of  you  to  take  compassion  upon  her  ?  Far  from  it; 
she  will  despise  you  for  your  want  of  courage  and  manhood.  Look  at 
that  flippant  ensign ;  he  is  with  her  continually,  and  will  win  her  too, 
and  that  only  from  force  of  impudence  and  nothing  more.  Women 
like  men,  and  not  timid  boys.  If  I  were  to  trouble  my  head  about  a 
woman,  I  would  know  my  fate  soon — and  " 

"  And  what  ?" 

"  I  would  shoot  that  fellow  if  he  stood  in  my  path." 

Pondering  over  advice  like  this,  the  simple-minded  Harry  Ewait 
sought  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  his  pasaion  to  Miss  Laura  Lewis, 
the  young  lady  who  had  made  such  havoc  in  his  breast.  It  was  some 
days  before  he  could  find  the  desired  moment,  but  at  length,  when  she 
had  quitted  the  deck  from  fatigue  and  heat  of  the  day,  she  repaired  to 
the  cabin,  and  reclined  herself  upon  a  couch. 

Ewart  entered ;  his  hand  trembled,  his  step  faltered,  his  heart  beat, 
and  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  unable  to  speak  or  fly.  Th» 
lady  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  covered  with  confusion— he  at 
length  broke  the  awful  silence  by  saying— 

"  Miss  Lewis,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Laura,  unable  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  conduct. 

But  she  was  not  long  left  in  doubt,  for  Harry  gathered  courage  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  said — 

"You  may  deem  me  rude  and  presumptuous.  Miss  Laura,  at  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  but  do  not  judge  me  too  harshly." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  the  young  lady,  very  coolly, 
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"I  am  not  much  used  to  this  life,  and  am  not  wedded  to  it.  This  is 
my  first  voyage,  and  I  care  not  if  it  be  my  last." 

"  You  are  tired  of  it  I  dare  say, — so  am  I ;  but  I  cannot  help  that,  nor 
you  either,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  Certainly  not,  but  the  moment  I  saw  you  on  this  vessel,  your  beauty 
made  a  conquest  of  my  heart.  Can  you — will  you — give  me  any  hope 
that  a  passion  so  hopeless,  but  so  ardent,  may  meet  with  some  encou- 
xagement, — that  I  m^y  look  forward  t©  the  future,  with  the  expectation 
that  I  might  gain  your  affections." 

He  was  going  on  rumbling  along,  when  the  lady  finding  out  his  in- 
tention, suddenly  said — 

"  Stop,  sir,  I  cannot  permit  this  to  go  on  any  further.  I  have  every 
respect  for  your  feelings,  but  1  cannot  consent  to  receive  the  addresses 
of  any  one,  except  through  the  permission  of  my  mother ;  but  let 
not  this  induce  you  to  attempt  to  gain  her  consent,  which  I  believe 
to  be  impossible,  for  her  ideas  would  lead  her  to  expect  wealth 
and  rank ;  but  allow  me  to  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  I  may  hear 
of  the  aifair.  I  can  give  you  no  encouragement,  nor  a  hope  ;  I  wish  to 
merit  your  civility,  and  would  willingly  render  the  same,  if  permitted. 

Poor  Harry  rose  ofi"  his  knee,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confu- 
sion ;  he  turned  to  the  door,  and  was  about  to  quit  the  cabin,  when  he 
found  the  door  blocked  up  by  the  persons  of  his  mischievous  friend  and 
the  ensign,  both  of  whom  were  evidently  enjoying  his  misfortune,  which 
they  thought  most  exquisite  fun. 

But  it  proved  too  much  for  Harry  to  bear.  His  constitution,  injured 
by  his  rapid  growth,  his  naturally  susceptible  feelings,  caused  him  to 
feel  his  disappointment  more  keenly  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
He  held  up  till  they  reached  India — he  was  an  invalid  all  the  voyage 
home,  and  returned  to  England,  to  see  once  more  his  father  and  sisters, 
and  then  to  die.  He  ought  never  have  been  sent  to  sea,  and  fell  a 
martjT  to  want  of  judgment  and  sensitive  feelings. 


ALLHALLOWS  EVE; 

OR,  TOM  LINCOLN'S  PEEP  THROUGH  THE  DEVIL'S 
MICROSCOPE. 

Tom  Lincoln  had  to  market  been  to  sell  a  score  of  sheep, 
And  when  he  reached  the  village  church  he  felt  inclined  to  sleep  ; 
Now  it  happened  'twas  AUhallows  Eve,  of  all  times  in  the  year  ; 
Had  Tommy  known  what  day  it  had  been,  he'd  ne'er  have  slept  for  fear. 
As  'twas  he  sat  him  down  inside  the  old  church  porch  to  rest — 
For  Tom  had  still  a  deal  to  walk,  six  miles,  perhaps  more,  not  less. 
"When  he  had  sat  there  some  short  time  his  head  began  to  nod, 
Pirst  one  way  then  another  ;  thought  he,  'tis  very  odd 
That  I  showld  be  so  sleepy  grown,  I've  not  had  much  to  drink. 
Here  Tom's  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he  forgot  to  think. 
The  scene  it  seemed  to  change  and  shift,  the  church  was  lit  up  bright, 
While  shadawy  forms  did  flit  athwart  the  murky  gloom  of  night. 
There  soon  arrived  a  motley  group  more  curious  than  the  rest, 
Amid  the  group,  a  man  in  black,  and  each  did  his  behest ; 
And  as  they  moved  into  the  church,  and  near'd  the  ancient  door. 
They  seemed  to  meet  a  barrier  there,  for  they  advanced  no  more. 
Meantime  the  man  in  black  stood  near  and  ordered  them  the  while. 
And  as  the  words  came  from  his  mouth  strange  laughter  shook  the  pile. 
And  strange  blue  lights  shone  fxom  their  eyes,  and  loose  was  each  one's 
hair. 

"While  suffocating  fumes  of  smoke  and  sulphur  filled  the  air. 
And  as  Tom  looked  upon  the  group  that  stood  before  his  sight. 
The  deep-toned  bell  smote  on  his  ear,  and  told  the  time  of  night ; 
Eleven  was  the  hour  that  struck  while  he  unnoticed  lay. 
When  suddenly  the  leader  grim  on  Tommy  cast  his  eye  ; 
And  when  he  knew  that  he'd  been  seen,  his  heart  went  pit  a-pat. 
His  hair  stood  straight  out  from  his  head,  he  could  liave  fell  down  flat ; 
Which,  doubtless,  he  would  sure  have  done,  but  he'd  no  time  allowed, 
3?or  the  leader  grim  quick  pounced  on  him,  and  bore  him  'mid  the 
crowd. 

Up,  up,  and  away ;  no  longer  stay,  the  clock's  already  done. 

And  ere  another  time  it  strike,  our  race  must  well  be  won. 

A  long  time  this  may  take  to  read,  it  took  but  short  to  do, 

And  ere  another  minute  fled  they  skimmed  the  Heavens  through. 

On,  on,  they  went  with  swift  intent,  like  whirlwinds  through  the  sky. 

They  could  see  into  magic'ly  each  place  that  they  passed  by  : 

He  saw  a  lawyer  planniwg  lies,  that  he  should  tell  next  day. 

To  save  a  felon  that  had  done  a  daring  burglary ; 

He  saw  him  spend  a  good  round  sum  in  bribing  men  to  lie. 

So  when  the  trial  come  on  next  day,  they'd  swear  an  alibi 

They  saw  a  bisbop  drunken  lie,  beneath  his  stable  thrown, 

The  devil  laughed  to  see  him  there,  and  marked  him  for  his  own. 


They  saw  a  madhouse  staading  high,  from  which  came  sighs  and 
moans. 

Mixed  with  the  sound  of  torturing  lash,  and  piteous  dying  groans  ; 
When  the  devil  he  cast  his  eyes  below,  he  laughed  with  fiendish  glee. 
And  swore  'twas  a  miniature  hell  on  earth,  for  they  crueller  were 
than  he. 

Of  churches  and  abbeys  they  passed  a  score,  where  curious  things  were 
shown. 

For  a  sight  of  which  a  huge  sura  must  be  paid,  so  greedy  were  ministers 
grown. 

Says  the  devil,  "  They  make  of  their  churches  great  shows,  and  yet  boast 
of  their  piety, 

While  out  of  the  sums  which  thus  they  get,  the  profits  are  given  to  me." 
They  heard  men  preach  in  the  open  air  to  crowds  of  listening  folks. 
While  thieves  were  robbing  the  throng,  and  the  devil  he  laughed  at 
their  jokes. 

They  came  to  a  palace  where  dwelt  a  prince,  who  was  famed  for  his 
piety ; 

They  saw  him  lay  drunk,  'mid  his  courtezans,  and  the  devil  he  laughed 
with  glee. 

And  on  they  flew  with  lightning  speed,  o'er  city,  hill,  and  dale, 
The  earth  seemed  troubled  with  their  pranks,  and  e'en  the  stars  looked 
pale ; 

The  moon  seemed  troubled  with  the  bile,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

And  looked  watery  at  the  eyes,  as  if  she'd  been  sick  at  heart. 

And  on  they  rode,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  mountain  vale  and  plain, 

And  ere  the  clock  had  twelve  times  struck  he  was  safe  back  again  ; 

And  as  they  came  their  homeward  road  they  left  him  one  by  one, 

So  when  he  came  back  to  the  chuich,  he  stood  there  all  alone. 

The  place  the  same  was  as  before,  the  church  lights  all  were  gone. 

And  thus  within  one  little  hour  the  witches'  race  was  run. 

And  as  he  stood  he  heard  a  voice  that  seemed  beside  his  sleeve, 

And  said  "  Ne'er  sleep  in  th.e  porch  again  on  another  AUhallows  Eve  ;" 

And  when  the  crowing  chanticleer  had  blown  his  shrilly  horn, 

Tom  woke,  and  stretching  out  his  limbs  he  look' d— and  it  was  morr*; 

Then  Tom  got  up  and  hied  him  home  to  rest  and  ease  his  pain. 

And  swore  that  in  that  old  church  porch  he  ne'er  would  sleep  again. 

T.  Morris. 


THE  DEAD  ALIVE ; 

OR,  THE  ROBBERS  OF  THE  SANCTUARY. 

A  LEGEND  OF  COLOGNE. 

"Well,  Rinaldo,"  said  an  ill-favoured  man  to  a  comrade,  as  he  met 
him  in  a  road  near  Cologne,  "  the  bells  of  the  city  are  tolling  at  a 
heavy  rate  ;  what  can  it  be  for  ?" 

"  I  never  knew  aught  but  bell-ringing  here,"  returned  the  second. 

«<yes — yefl;  I  am  aware,  Rinaldo,  that  they  are  always  saying  mass 
in  this  goodly  city  ;  but  why  do  they  toll  so  heavily  to-day  ?" 

"The  fact  is,  the  Cardinal  di  Borgos  has  just  gone  to  the  other 
world." 

"  Ha !  ha  !"  said  Castro ;  "  and  bo  they  think  by  ringing  the  bells  he 
will  soon  get  admittance  where  he  has  gone  to." 

"Perhaps  so,"  returned  Rinaldo;  "but  I  know  this,  I  should  only 
like  a  little  of  the  wealth  he  has  taken  with  him  in  his  coffin." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  who  would  not  ?" 

"  For  my  part,  Castro,  I  cannot  see  what  the  lazy  priest  wants  with 
money  in  his  coffin ;  do  you?" 

"  Really,"  returned  his  companion,  pondering,  "  now  you  put  me  in 
mind  of  it,  I  don't;  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  help  ourselves 
to  a  little." 

"  It  would  be  a  less  sin,  in  my  opinion,  to  rob  a  dead  than  a 
living  man  ;  one  does  not  want  it,  but  the  other  does." 

"  Gently — gently ;  let  no  one  hear  you,  or  we  shall  be  soon  told  a 
different  tale." 

The  speaker  for  some  moments  looked  hastily  round,  and  then 
whispered  in  his  companion's  ear, — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  " 

"Speak  out,  there  is  no  one  near." 

"  Well,  then,  I've  been  thinking— humph  !" 

"Whatf" 

"  That  if  we  could  gain  entrance  into  the  cathedral  to-night,  we  might 
be  rich  for  all  our  days." 

"  A  capital  thought,  truly ;  but  are  you  not  afraid  I" 
"  The  deuce  a  bit  of  it." 

"  Have  you  courage  to  go  to  the  cardinal's  tomb  at  midnight?" 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know." 
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"  We  don't  mind  cutting  the  throat  of  a  living  man,  and  think  no- 
thing of  the  body  ;  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  a  dead  cardinal  2" 
"  But  the  number  of  bodies  around." 
"  The  number  of  bones  you  mean." 

"  Well— well,  call  'em  what  you  will,  It  requires  a  little  nerve." 
"  I  grant  it ;  but  the  attempt  will  make  us  rich  for  life." 
"  You  are  right  there." 
"How  shall  we  plan  it?" 

"Meet  me  at  midnight ;  I  know  a  secret  entrance  to  the  vaults." 
"  Where?" 

"  At  the  back  of  the  sexton's  house  ;  he  thiaks  no  one  would  be  daring 
enough  to  enter  there,  and  so  he  leaves  the  grating  unlocked." 

"I'll  meet  you  then  at  midnight  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
door  of  the  cathedral." 

"  With  a  lantern  and  tools  ?" 

"  Of  course." 

"Then  for  the  present  farewell." 

"  Farewell  tiU  midnight,  and  if  we  don't  make  the  old  cardinal  jump 
with  the  noise  at  his  coffin  lid,  never  mind." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  his  companion,  as  he  turned  away,  and 
taking  different  directions,  they  parted  for  the  time. 

***** 

As  the  cathedral  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight  the  two  villains 
drew  nigh  the  large  door  of  the  cathedral,  and  immediately  after  met 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  massive  portal ;  Castro  being  provided  with 
a  dark  lantern,  a  screwdriver,  and  a  small  crowbar. 

"  Have  you  brought  the  implear.ents,  Castro  ! '  demanded  Rinaldo. 

"  All  right,"  wa»  the  reply. 

"  And  be  careful  of  the  light." 

Castro  drew  his  cloak  over  the  lantern  he  carried,  while  Rinaldo  led 
the  way  to  the  sexton's  house,  which  was  buUt  on  one  of  the  buttresses  ,  -  

of  the  lofty  building,  a  small  portion  of  ground  being  partitioned  off  as   face  through  the  glass  panel  in  the 


"  Hush  !"  said  Castro  ;  "  I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep." 
For  an  instant  they  listened,  both  trembling  violently  at  the  desecra- 
tion they  were  about  to  commit.    Suddenly  a  door  at  the  further  end 
of  ths  vault  opened,  and  a  priest,  attended  by  choristers,  with  bome  of 
the  deceased  cardinal's  friends,  drew  nigh  the  coffin. 

The  two  thieves  retreated  behind  a  pile  of  coffins,  where,  having  con- 
cealed their  lantern,  they  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

The  choristers  commenced  a  chant,  which  sounded  strangely  in  this 
repository  of  the  dead;  after  which  they  repeated  several  prayerg  lor  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  cardinal,  and  then  retired  to  the  cathedral  above, 
where  a  requiem  was  performed,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  organ  caused 
a  rumbling  sound  among  the  arches  of  the  vaults  below. 

Rinaldo  and  Castro  remained  concealed  lor  some  time,  when  the 
sexton  closed  the  door  of  the  vault ;  and  soon  after  they  heard  the  de- 
parting footsteps  of  the  choristers  above,  and  the  sexton  lock  the 
great  door  of  the  cathedral.  They  then  emerged  from  behind  the 
coffins. 

"  A  narrow  escape  !"  said  Rinaldo,  as  he  came  from  his  concealment. 
"  Indeed  it  was  ;  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
in  the  matter." 

"  Why,  you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  Castro,"  said  his  companion, 
holding  the  larteru  to  hi^  face. 

"  And  enough  to  make  one;  what  with  the  sexton's  wife,  the  singing 
priests,  the  rats,  the  coffins,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  organ,  I  heartily 
wish  I  had  never  come." 

"The  riches— the  riches! 
work." 


whispered  Rinaldo.    "Now  let's  set  to 


tools. 


Agreed,"  said  Castro,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.    "  Here  are  the 


Rinaldo  then  took  the  screw-driver  and  crow-bar,  and  approached  the 
coffin  of  the  cardinal,  upon  gaining  which,  they  looked  upon  his  pallid 


demanded  Rinaldo,  In  a 


the  yard,"  said  the  sexton'j 
replied  her  husband. 


wife 


a  yard,  in  which  was  a  grating  that  led  to  the  vaults  beneath  the  cathe 
dral.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  scaled  the  waU,  and  stood  beside  the 
grating. 

"Give  me  the   crowbar,  Castro 
tone. 

"  Here,"  replied  the  former, 
"  Now  show  a  light." 

Castro  drew  the  lantern  from  beneath  his  cloak ;  but  hardly  had  he 
done  so  ere  the  gruff  voice  of  the  sexton  was  heard  within. 

"Hide  the  light,  Castro,"  said  Rinaldo  ;  " quick— quick,  or  we  shall 
be  ducovered." 

In  an  instant  the  light  vanished,  while  both  remained  motionless  for 
some  minutes. 

"I  tell  you  I  heard  voices  in 
within. 

"You're  always  fancying  you  hear  noises 
"  But  I'm  sure  of  it  this  time." 
"  Yes,  Margaretta,  you  are  always  sure." 

"I  tell  you  I  heard  it  plainly;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  I  saw  the  re- 
flection of  a  lantern." 
"  Nonsense — nonsense." 
"  Get  up,  Rodrigo,"  said  the  wife. 

"  You're  always  disturbing  me,"  said  the  sexton;  and  opening  the 
window  he  called  out,  "  Who's  there?" 

For  some  seconds  the  thieves  stood  motionless  beneath  the  wall ;  at 
length  the  window  was  shut  down,  and  after  a  short  time  the  vUlains 
again  commenced  operations. 

"Confounded  heavy,"  said  Rinaldo,  as  he  endeavoured  to  force  up 
the  grating.  ^ 

"Is  it?" 

To  be  sure  it  is ;  just  put  down  the  lantern  and  lend  me  a  hand  " 
Cant  you  manage  it  alone?"  asked  Castro. 
"  If  you  don't  like  to  help  only  say  so ;  but  mind,  if  I  go  alone  you 
nave  no  share  in  the  booty," 

^  ^  "ot  help  you,"  said  Castro. 

Then  do  it  at  once,  or  we  shall  have  that  old  sexton  and  his  wife 
upon  us.  I  suppose,  if  the  truth  is  told,  you  are  half  afraid." 

forth wft,^^'^-'*;  '"'^  ^"'*'  *°  <=0"^age.  he 

rorthwith  assisted  his  companion  at  the  grating 

With  their  united  efforts  it  began  slowly  'to  rise,  and  grated  on  its 
rusty  hinges,  which  caused  them  every  now  and  then  to  listen  cautiously. 
However  as  no  one  was  disturbed  by  the  sound,  they  proceeded  with 
-  "1°/^;.  "^"""^  '^'""'^  ^^"^  ^'■^""f''  to  its  widest,  they  secured  it 
against  failing,  and  with  the  greatest  caution  cemmenced  their  descent 
down  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  vaults  beneath 

For  some  niinutes  they  traversed  several  passages,  startled  every 
oow  and  then  by  a  troop  of  rats  which  crossed  their  path 

At  length  they  reached  the  great  vault,  where  a  lamp,  but  lately 
.rimmed,  swung  above  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  cardinal 


lid. 


"Ay,  there  you  are,  old  boy,"  said  Rinaldo;  "I'll  soon  relieve  you 
from  those  rings  and  trinkets." 

"There,  don't  stand  talking  to  him,"  said  Castro;  "just  open  the 
coffin  at  once,  or  we  shall  have  morning  come  before  we  can  get  clear 
away," 

"  Here  goes  then." 

"  Don't  break  the  glass  panel,"  said  Castro. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?"  asked  his  companion,  as  he  thrust  the 
screw-driver  beneath  the  coffin  lid,  which  creaked  loudly. 

"  Not  so  much  noise,  comrade." 

"  Nobody  can  hear  me  now  except  the  rats." 

"It's  no  use  forcing  it ;  don't  you  see  it's  fastened  with  a  lock  ?" 

"  Right,  Castro.    Perhaps  it's  only  a  spring,  for  I  see  no  key-hole." 

After  regarding  the  lock  for  some  minutes,  they  discovered  the  me- 
thod of  opening  it,  and  pushing  back  the  lid,  they  gazed  in  exstacy 
upon  the  jewelled  hands  of  the  deceased  cardinal. 

A  shudder  and  cold  perspiration  came  over  the  villains.  Rinaldo 
then  took  one  of  the  cardinal's  hands  within  his  own  and  commenced  to 
take  off  the  rings,  while  Castro  held  the  lantern. 

"  Put  the  lantern  down  and  help  me  take  the  rings  off  the  other 
hand,  it  will  save  time." 

Castro  did  as  requested,  and  took  the  left  hand  of  the  dead  cardinal 
in  his,  while  Rinaldo  took  the  jewels  from  the  right. 

"  Have  you  a  knife  ?"  asked  R-naldo;  "his  hand  is  swollen,  and  I 
can't  get  this  ring  off  his  thumb." 

Castro  took  the  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  his  com- 
panion, who  commenced  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  cardinal's  thumb. 

No  sooner  had  he  made  the  incision  than,  to  their  surprise,  the  blood 
began  to  flow.  The  cardinal  closed  both  his  hands,  and,  in  so  doing, 
held  tightly  those  of  the  two  robbers. 

Terrified  beyond  measure,  the  thieves  uttered  a  cry  of  horror ;  but 
were  unable  from  their  fright  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  grasp  of 
the  imagined  deceased  cardinal,  who  now  began  to  revive  from  the  deep 
swoon  into  which  he  had  been  cast. 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  multitude  attended  mass  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  at  mid-day  the  choristers  again  came  to  perform  the  service 
for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  where,  to  their  horror  and  alarm,  they  found 
the  cardinal  sitting  upright  in  his  coffin,  calling  for  help,  aad  at  the 
same  time  holding  by  either  hand  the  midnight  robbers  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  this  manner  they  were  captured,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes,  while  the  cardinal  returned  to  the  world  above,  and  for  many 
years  after  performed  the  duties  of  his  holy  calling. 


Dark  Lanteiiv — It  is  a  persuasion  among  the  illiterate  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  go  about  with  a  dark  lantern.  This  groundless  notion  is 
presumed  to  have  been  derived,  either  from  Guy  Fawkes  having  used  a 
dark  lantern  as  a  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  or  from  the  regu- 
lation of  the  curfew,  which  required  all  fir^s  to  be  extinguished  by  a 
certain  hour. 
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OR. 


WIGGLETON  WIGGINS ; 

PRIDE   MUST   HAVE   A  FALL. 


I  VERY  well  remember  the  day  when  young  Wiggins  came  first  to 
school — it  was  a  half  holiday — all  the  fellows  were  wearied  out  with 
noise  and  quarrel,  and  were  sauntering  about  with  their  favourite 
chums,  recounting  their  grievances  and  animosities,  and  pouring  the 
balm  of  consolation  into  each  other's  school-boy  bosom. 

All  of  a  sudden  their  differences  were  forgotten,  and  they  were  »een 
clustering  in  small  groups,  listening  to  some  important  intelligence 
■which  seemed  rapidly  gaining  ground, 

"  What's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter?"  asked  several,  while 
others  varied  the  question  with  "  What's  the  row  ?  what's  up  ?  who's 
split  ?  whose  going  to  catch  it  ?"  &c.,  to  all  of  which  the  reply  was,  in 
a  confidential  whisper, 

"  A  new  boy  !  a  new  boy !" 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  I  of  one  of  my  companions. 
"  Figgins  told  me  !"  was  the  reply. 

From  this  I  knew  the  report  was  from  good  authority.  Figgins  had 
been  on  forbidden  ground  (the  kitchen),  and  elicited  it  from  the  cook, 
with  whom  he  stood  in  high  favour.  For  a  length  of  time  it  was  a 
complete  mystery  how  Figgins  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
greasy's  good  graces,  but  ultimately  he  was  detected  kissing  her  blubber 
lips  most  affectionately,  for  which  privileges  she  generally  allowed  him 
to  give  her  half  his  pocket-money,  and  by  way  of  discount  returned  him 
now  and  then,  a  stale  custard,  or  a  sop  in  the  pan. 

For  some  time  after  Figgins  was  laughed  at  by  us  all,  but,  upon  his 
solemnly  declaring  "  never  no  more  to  bring  no  intelligence  from  the 
kitchen,  nor  any  bread  and  butter,  nor  custards,"  we  forbore  our  perse- 
cution, as  it  was  a  great  desideratum  to  all  to  know  the  exact  state  of 
affairs  in  the  upper  house. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  While  we  were  thus  speculating  upon 
the  dimensions  and  appearance  of  the  new  comer.  Old  Whackem,  lead- 
ing Wiggins  by  the  hand,  made  his  appearance  in  the  play-ground. 

"  Now,  boys  !"  called  Whackem.  We  all  clustered  round  him,  as  if 
delighted  at  his  presence,  while  two  or  three  behind  his  back  were 
squaring  their  fists,  and  giving  him  imaginary  punches  in  the  ribs.  "  I 
have  brought  you  a  new  playmate,"  continued  he,  "  and  hope  you  will 
make  him  happy  amongst  you." 
Yes,  sir  !"  shouted  several. 

"  Now,  Master  Wiggins,"  said  Whackem,  "  make  yourself  as  many 
friends  as  you  can  !" 

He  then  was  about  leaving  the  ground. 

"  Ask  for  a  half-holiday  to-morrow,"  suggested  Figgins  into  the  new 
boy's  ear. 

"  You're  a  fool  if  you  don't,"  hinted  another,  while  a  third  urged  him 
in  the  direction  Whackem  was  going. 

The  half-holiday  for  the  morrow  being  obtained,  on  the  plea  of  "  a 
new  boy !"  the  play-ground  for  some  minutes  after  echoed  with  a  pro- 
longed "  Huzza !"  from  fifty  throats  of  various  intonation,  and,  when 
concluded,  the  owners  of  the  aforesaid  throats  commenced  a  rigid  scru- 
tiny of  the  new  comer,  who  was  a  thick-made  boy  with  a  round  face,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  what  is  termed  a  "  putty  nose,"  and  a  head  of 
wiry  curly  hair,  that  in  colour  would  rival  any  sand  bank  in  the  king- 
dom, add  to  which  he  squinted  with  a  sort  of  gooseberry  looking  eye. 

"  What's  your  name?"  demanded  one  of  the  older  boys. 

"  Wiggleton  !"  returned  the  new  comer,  sheepishly. 

"  Wiggleton  what  t"  asked  another. 

"  Wiggins  !"  returned  the  uninitiated. 

*'  Ha !  ha !  ha  !"  roared  a  dozen  at  once,  "  Wriggle'era  Priggins ! 
What  a  rum  name  !" 

"  I  didn't  say  so,"  returned  the  fresh  boy,  half  inclined  to  cry  at  our 
boisterous  mirth ;  *'  I  said  Wiggins !" 

Oh  !  Jiggina  !  is  it  ?  Sickle'em  Jiggins !" 

Again  there  was  another  roar. 

"  Sickle'em  Jiggins,  this  boy  will  fight  you,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"  and  he's  not  half  your  size  !" 

"  No,  he  won't !"  returned  Wi^ins,  sheepishly ;  "I  ain't  going  to 
fight." 

Gire  him  the  coAvard's  blow,  young  'un  !"  said  Figgins. 

"  Bravo,  Sandy !  pitch  into  him!"  rejoined  Wilson,  while  the  rest 
shouted,  "  A  fight !  a  fight  1" 

Wiggins  having  received  the  coward's  blow,  returned  It  with  interest, 
thereby  establishing  his  position  in  the  school.  From  this  time  he 
crowed  mightily  over  all  the  little  boys,  being  in  his  turn  bullied  by  his 
elderu  ;  and,  after  a  course  of  years,  as  those  above  him  left,  he  became 
first  boy,  except  myself,  and  tyrannized  over  all  the  school ;  in  fact  he 
became  a  thorough  bully,  learning  nothing :  and  finaily,  left  as  well  in- 
formed as  when  he  had  first  entered  the  school. 


The  consequence  of  so  much  neglect  might  have  been  foretold 
he  was  totally  disqualified  for  any  useful  occupation,  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  found  himself  compelled 
to  live  upoa  the  small  pittance  which  his  mother  received  as  an- 
nuity. .VI 

Although  barely  sufficient  to  supply  her  own  necessities,  she  la- 
vished on  her  son  the  utmost  farthing,  complying  with  every  whim 
his  fancy  could  suggest  for  the  adorning  of  his  stunted  person,  which 
in  her  estimation  was  the  most  beautiful  she  ever  looked  upon.  Nor 
was  Wiggleton  himself  far  behind  her  in  this  opinion ;  and  as  he  daily 
Adoniseel  before  the  small  shaving  glass  of  the  three  pair  back  of  his 
mother's  lodgings,  he  felt  assured  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  female 
to  resist  him,  or,  should  they  do  so,  he  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion 
it  would  be  owing  to  their  want  of  taste  and  discernment. 

There,  however,  was  one  circumstance  that  not  a  little  troubled  him, 
and  this  was  his  ferocious  head  of  wiry  sandy  hair  :  it  wore  away  his 
very  soul,  and  as  he  regarded  the  glossy  jet  locks  of  the  passers-by,  he 
Sighed  in  agony  of  spirit.  With  what  wistful  glances  did  he  regard  the 
wigs  in  the  perruquier's,  and  more  than  once  he  resolved  to  shave  his 
head,  and  purchase  one. 

Our  hero  had,  by  this  time,  become,  in  his  own  estimation,  what  he 
wishe(a  to  be  thought  by  others,  "  a  man  on  town :"  he  fiercely  smoked 
and  puffed  in  every  person's  fac^  a  compound  of  cabbage-leaf  and  whlty- 
brown  paper,  steeped  in  tobacco  Avalc.r,  and  spotted  with  yeUow  ochre; 
he  wore  a  "  sixteen  shilling,  made  to  measure  for  the  same"  wrapper, 
in  the  front  pocket  of  which  he  inserted  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  "  real 
dragon  cane,"  which  he  had  picked  up  cheap  at  a  second-hand  shop. 
At  night-time  he  mounted  a  black  moustache,  putting  as  much  of  his 
carroty  hair  beneath  his  hat  as  possible  (feeling  assured  he  was  going 
nowhere  where  he  should  be  compelled  to  take  it  off),  and  sticking  a 
real  painted  glass  bead  connected  to  a  smaller  one  into  the  front  of  his 
satin  stock,  he  promenaded  nightly  where  his  imposing  five  feet  nothing 
figure  could  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  viz.  the  Quadrant  and  Re- 
gent-street, and  when  the  shops  in  that  locality  were  closed,  he  resorted 
to  Oxford-street  and  Cranbourne  Alley,  where  the  gas  burned  still  more 
brilliantly  from  an  extra  pressure  caused  from  being  turned  off  in  other 
parts  of  the  town. 

It  was  quite  impossible  Mr.  Wiggleton  Wiggins  could  go  on  so  much 
longer  ;  the  small  allowance  he  squeezed  out  of  his  poor  mother  would 
not  allow  it,  and  she  was  daily  getting  into  debt  on  his  account.  She 
thus  addressed  him  one  morning,  as  they  sipped  their  hot  infusion  of 
sloe  leaves,  copperas,  and  rose  pink,  miscalled  by  the  imposing  titles  of 
souchong,  pekoe,  twankey,  and  fine  young  hyson. 

'«  My  dear  boy,"  commenced  his  mother,  "  you  must  really  think  of 
doing  something.  I  am  getting  greatly  in  debt  on  your  account,  and 
have  scarcely  credit  for  sixpence  in  the  whole  neighbourhood." 

Wiggleton  knew  what  his  maternal  relative  had  said  was  true,  aud 
therefore  returned  a  significant  "  Humph !" 

"  But,  my  dear,"  continued  his  parent,  "  I  hardly  know  what  you 
are  fit  for." 

Again  her  son  responded  "  Humph  !" 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  thoughtful,"  resumed  his  relative  ;  "  I  am  surp 
your  affection  for  me  would  not  allow  me  to  sink  without  a  helping 
hand." 

This  was  a  rusede  guerre  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wiggins  in  the  shape  of 
an  appeal  to  his  vanity. 

"Really,  mother,  how  you  torment  me,"  said  her  son,  turning  upon 
her  his  gooseberry  eye,  while  its  fellow  looked  as  if  he  was  taking  at 
inward  survey  of  his  proboscis. 

"You  mint  think,  my  dear,  at  your  time  of  life,  you  know 
it  is  " 

"I  am  thinking,"  said  Wiggleton,  sharply. 
There,  now,  don't  be  so  tart,  my  love.    What  I  say  Is  aU  for  your 
benefit." 

"So  you  have  told  me  fifty  times,  mother  ;  you  do  bother  so." 
Having  made  this  filial  reply,  Wiggleton  again  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
reverie,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  his  mother's  inquiry  of 
"  Can't  you  think  of  nothing,  dear?" 

"  No,"  said  Wiggleton,  sharply;  "you  worry  one  to  death." 

Getting  up,  he  left  the  room,  and  retired  to  his  chamber,  i.  e.  the 
three-pair  back,  where  he  contemplated  daily  his  beauties  in  th«  dimi- 
nutive shaving-glass  of  four  by  three  inches,  and  daily  anathematised 
his  ugly  head  of  hair  as  the  only  drawback  to  his  prospects  of  advance- 
ment. 

Having  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  pomatum,  and  vigorously  af- 
plied  a  leaden  comb,  he  soon  completed  his  toilette,  i.  e.  he  turned  down 
his  dirty  collar,  and  spread  the  ends  of  his  stock  over  his  soiled  shirt 
front,  and  to  more  effectually  conceal  it,  he  superadded  a  piece  of  co^ 
loured  silk  (coaxed  from  his  mamma),  which  he  placed  in  the  man««t 
of  an  under-waistcoat ;  he  then  put  on  the  aforesaid  sixteen-shilling 
,  wrapper,  placed  his  cane  in  the  left  hand  pocket,  and  lighting  a  Iialfr 


smoked  cigar,  which  he  stuck  between  his  dirty  teeth,  he  left  the 
house. 

It  was  not  in  a  thoughtless  mood,  as  hitherto,  Wiggleton  left  hi« 
home  that  morning.  His  mother's  words,  "  Can't  you  think  of  nothing  ?" 
hart  sank  deep  into  liis  mind ;  he  pondered  on  them  well,  and  as  he 
leaned  over  the  railing  of  the  gaUery  of  the  Pantheon  Bazaar,  for  the 
first  time  in  bis  life  he  forgot  the  "  pretty  gals"  that  were  selling  their 
caps  and  bonrets  down  below. 

"  Man  delighted  him  not,  nor  woman  neither;"  he  sauntered  listlessly 
through  the  picture  gallery,  whrch  he  had  seen  a  hundred  times,  but 
never  looked  at,  and  finally  quitted  the  building  in  search  of  the  n«xt 
gratiutous  exhibition. 

He  knew  what  was  in  every  shop  window  in  the  principal  streets  by 
lieart  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  stopping  where  a  crowd 
gazed  at  a  revolving  figure  in  that  of  a  perruquier.  He  had  seem  It  a 
thousand  times  (indeed,  it  was  a  beautiful  figure),  and  its  chief  beauty, 
la  the  estimation  of  our  hero,  lay  in  rloh  and  glossy  curls,  which  fell  on 
Its  fair  and  waxen  neck. 

Wiggleton  sighed  deeply,  as  he  regarded  it ;  his  eye  roamed  excur- 
sively over  the  jetty  wigs  and  fronts,  which  adorned  the  window,  and 
finally  settled  on  a  handsome  gUded  and  embossed  card,  upon  which 
T  "u^f  '^""^"^  ^'^^^  «f  «ach  was  black  and  the 

other  half  gray,  white,  brown,  sandy,  &c.,  and  underneath  was  labelled 
the  words  "Important  to  the  public !"—" Wonderful  discovery,"  &c  • 
then  foUowed  a  flaming  description  of  somebody's  wonder-working  hair- 

Wiggleton  for  some  minutes  stood  irresolute  ;  he  read  and  re-read 
the  embossed  card,  and  then  suddenly  darting  into  the  shop,  asked  what 
was  the  price  of  the  hair-dye  with  the  unspeakable  name  ? 

"  Seven  and  six  for  the  small  bottles,  sir,  and  ten  shUlings  for  the 
largest,"  was  the  reply.  " 

"  A  deal  of  money,"  replied  Wiggleton. 

II  'Twould  turn  a  brick-bat  to  a  coal,  sir,"  rejoined  the  proprietor. 

Dear  me.    It  naust  be  wonderful,"  sighed  our  hero. 
"It  is,  sir,  positively  wonderful." 

''^^^P"  bottles?"  asked  Wiggleton,  timidly 

hour  nsld?n^^' '7''*'^"^ ''''  °f 
Dour  used  in  the  chemical  preparation  will  not  admit  of  it  " 

'   .   '  r"  Wiggleton,  and  placed  upon  the  coun- 

motSer'8°  '""''^  ^^^^i^^^^d  on  h?s 

should  seni'ir^'-  ^'^""^       ^"'^  ^"'^"^'"'^  "  If  ^« 

renT^d  '?"t5o'T''v"*«1"'  hesitatingly,  he 

J!F  V  ^"t'  "Pon  second  consideration,  ii  grat  fied 

whiT  hr  ^'"^      ^  gentleman, 

■which,  however,  was  not  the  case,  the  words  having  been  used  mecha 
nicaUy  from  long  practice.  mecna- 

^J'^nlT^l'  ^  ""'^ *  ^^"^  «"PPO«e<J,  did  not  hastily  rush  home 
LIK  to  his  fiery  locks;  but  he  sauntered  leisurely, 

seeming  deeply  engaged  in  cogitation;  it  fact,  he  had  a  crotchet  in  his 
head,  and  upon  arriving  at  his  mother's,  he  gained  the  three-pair  back 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  his  respected  relative 
ti,,.  7^?  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  an  old  bureau,  looked  up  two  or 
^Ja  ed  hTri,^-'  that  he  thought  would  not  stick  in  the  paper  and 
placed  himself  in  a  musing  attitude. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  hair-dye,  and  taking  It  from  the  nocket 
of  his  Chesterfield  (?)  he  commenced  to  read  the  label.    Tl^  first  word 

"cTx',;^:;t.^^^^^  «q"'^s-d  adipthong.thur 

Wiggleton  tried  to  break  his  teeth  over  it  for  fuU  seven  minutes  and 
a  quarter,  and  having  satisfactorily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  cursed  queer  name,  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  it  was  derived  fr^m 
the  language  of  the  North  American  Indians,  as  a  cataCe  of  thZ 
KBautiful  portrait,  of  chieftain  warriors  and  their  squaws  (e^xhibuS  a? 
the  Egyptian-hall)  had  lately  fallen  into  his  hands.  ^^^'^'bited  at 

lie  then  put  down  the  bottle,  after  reading  the  directions  for  use  aHd 
ToZUlT"'"''''  "Won't  I  come  out,  neither?"  he  th^n  w^ote  the 

r,Ieai!!r',^r°"^'T'^,^^r"''^™''"  ^"   ^^'^  clrcumstanches,   hand  of 
p  easm  mano'S,shud  like  verrymuch  2  meat  with  a  Laide^  woo  woud 
alike  share  hi,  prosperitie  and  greef.    She  must  bee  of  amiable  d?s 
posishion,  and  poshes  a  fortin  ekal  2  the  adverteyshers.    The  grittest 

Kcritsy  may  be  relyd  on.  Hadre,  2  a.  b.,  cofey-house,  Tottenhim 

coort-rode.    N.B.  No  carritty  person  nede  appli."  -^ottenham- 
Havlag  made  one  or  tiro  corrections  in  the  above  splendid  efTusIor 
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he  again  set  out,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  cash,  paid  for  its  Inser. 
tion  in  the  Timet.  Well  pleased  with  his  day's  employment,  he  then 
returned  home,  and  assured  his  mother  he  had  been  very  busy. 
****** 
We  must  now  revert  to  a  scene  in  another  quarter.  On  the  day  but 
one  following  the  events  above  recorded.  Miss  Gripes,  a  thin  and  meagre 
body,  >yl.h  a  sharp,  fiery  nose,  and  most  decided  carroty  locks,  was  sit- 
ting m  her  chamber,  attended  by  her  servant  Molly 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gripes  had  been  on  tlve  wrong  side  of  forty  for  at  least 
tvvo  yeors.  She  had  been  bent  on  killing  some  one  for  many  a  day,  but 
somehow  or  other  her  arrows  missed  the  mark,  and  she  was  left 

"  To  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
^  She  kept  a  lodging-house  for  single  gentlemen,  and  by  dint  of  select- 
ing a  portion  of  every  edible  she  purchased  for  the  consumption  of  her 
lodgers,  had  managed  to  support  herself  and  slavies.  and  thereby  amass 
a  goodly  sum,  since  she  first  commenced  taking  in  young  men  to  do  for 
them. 

On  the  morning  in  question  she  bad  just  taken  off  her  cap  and  ex 
claimed, —  ^ ' 

"  Molly,  just  come  and  do  my  hair." 

"  Cumin',  mum,"  said  Molly,  who  was  throwing  ofi'  the  bed-clothes 
and  immediately  seized  her  mistress's  locks  in  her  red  left  hand  and' 
with  a  leaden  comb,  commenced  dragging  away  «t  the  tail  of  tancled 
hair  most  furiously. 

"  Don't  pull  so,  Molly."  said  Miss  Gripes  ;  "  1  sha'n't  have  a  single 
hair  upon  my  head."  * 
"  Yes,  mum." 

"  Hare  you  fetch'd  Mr.  Diggers's  butter,  Molly  ?" 
"  Yes,  mum." 

"And  I  hope  you  didn't  send  it  all  up ;  nor  the  five  lumps  of  sugar 
m  Mr.  Badgers's  basin  V  ® 
*'  Certainly  not,  mum ;  cos  we  hadn't  a  morsel  for  our  own  use  " 
Quite  right,  Molly,  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Goggle  will  want 
some  tea. 

"  I  think  he  will,  mum,"  returned  Molly. 
At  this  instant  Goggle's  bell  rang. 

"  There  it  is,  Molly.    I  don't  think  so  much  green  tea  good  for  that 
young  man,  and  before  you  send  it  up,  put  a  spoonful  of  it  into  my  tea- 
pot, and  let  it  stand  upon  the  hob." 
"  Yes,  mum.    Shall  I  fetch  it  now  ?" 

Mol'l^^"°'  ^'"^  ^'^'^  ^  ^""^      ^  morning, 

"  Only  midlln',  mum— only  midlin'.  Sometimes  you  do  look  so 
iKindsome,  that,  I'm  sure,  if  I  was  but  a  gentleman,  I  should  be  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  in  no  time." 

"La!  Molly  you  don't  say  so?"  simpered  Miss  Betty  Gripes  at  this 
piece  of  grateful  fiattery,  and  she  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  her  numerous 
carbuncles  in  the  glass  before  her. 

•'  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  mum,"  returned  the  maid  ;  "  and  I  wonder  where 
all  the  young  men  s  eyes  can  be,  mum,  that  they  do  not  sigh  and  die  to 
marry  you ! 

.  ITl"'  f.f^^  ^  ^'""^^  ""^^^^  wondered  myself;  but,  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  they  are  such  a  set  of  puppies." 

"  I  wouldn't  marry  one  for  kingdoms,  Molly,"  returned  her  mistress, 
aflecting  an  air  of  supreme  contempt  for  aU  mankind. 

"  I  should  only  like  to  see  you  have  the  chance,  you  cross-grained  old 
wretch,   said  Molly,  mentally,  and  then  aloud  she  continued,— "  You're 
quite  right,  mum ;  the  men  folk  are  a  set  of  nasty  crettere  altogether." 
"  That's  just  what  they  are,  Molly,  and  nothing  else,"  returned  her 

mistress,  "  and  " 

Tingle,  tingle,  tingle,  went  Goggle's  bell,  more  violently  than  before  ; 
cutting  short  the  colloquy. 

"  Fetch  that  man's  tea,  Molly,"  continued  the  amiable  lady,  "  and 
ask  him  for  his  last  week's  biU.    That's  the  way  to  stop  his  impudence  " 
"  Yes,  mum." 

"  And,  before  you  go,  Molly,  just  bring  up  that  paper  ofl^the  dresser. 
I  didn't  scarce  see  it  last  night." 

Molly  did  as  desired,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  the  eye  of  Betty 
Gripes,  was  the  advertisement  of  our  friend  and  quondam  playmate, 
Wigg  eton  Wiggins.  Betty  Gripea  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  glass 
and  sighed.  ° 

"No  carrotty  people  need  apply,"  she  said  aloud.  "  Lord  '  I  hate 
this  filthy  head  of  mine.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  reason  I  never  had 
an  offer 

For  some  minutes  she  contemplated  herself  before  the  mirror,  and 
haying  made  up  her  mind,  upon  the  return  of  Molly,  directed  her  to  go 
to  the  nearest  hairdresser's  and  bid  him  wait  upon  her. 
These  commands  were  soon  complied  with,  and  the  result  was  that 
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Betty  Grimes  had  her  head  shaved,  and  ordered  a  wig  of  glossy  black. 
In  an  hour  it  was  sent  home,  and  suited  her  to  a  T. 

"  God  bless  me !  mum,  you  really  look  angelic !"  exclaimed  Molly. 
"  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Gobble  and  Mr.  Badger  will  say,  when  they  do  but 
see  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Molly — nonsense,"  replied  her  mistress,  and  seating  her- 
self, without  loss  of  time,  answered  Wiggins's  advertisement — by-the- 
bye  the  only  answer  he  had  to  it. 

Before  the  day  was  expired,  an  answer  came  from  Wiggins,  appoint- 
ing a  meeting  on  the  following  evening ;  and  the  heart  of  Betty  Gripes 
beat  with  "  new  flushed  hopes"  of  conquest,  as  she  ogled  herself  in  her 
jet  black  wig. 

***** 

We  will  now  return  to  Wiggins.  The  desideratum  he  had  so  long 
sought  for,  i.  e.  a  lady's  company,  was  now  about  to  be  realized,  and  he 
determined  to  make  a  most  (Jecided  impression  upon  the  heart  of  his  in- 
cognita, who  had  declared  her  age  to  be  five -and- twenty. 

With  this  intention  he  placed  himself  before  the  aforesaid  glass  of  four 
by  three,  and  took  up  his  seven-and-sixpenny  bottle  of  Clcexymsrtz. 
He  tben  attentively  read  the  directions  for  use,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions without  delay. 

Having  poured  a  sufficient  quantity  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he 
rubbed  it  well  into  the  roots  of  his  hair  before  the  fire  (which  he  had 
lit  on  purpose,  unknown  to  his  mamma),  and  from  time  te  time  in- 
spected the  progress  in  his  glass. 

A  change  was  certainly  taking  place,  and  he  rubbed  more  vigorously 
than  before.  His  head  fairly  ached  with  the  operation,  and  when  he 
■conceived  he  had  rubbed  enough,  he  once  more  returned  to  examine  the 
progress  made,  when — horror  of  horrors ! — his  head  had  assumed  a  hue 
of  lively  pink. 

"  Merciful  powers!"  he  exclaimed;  "  what  can  it  mean?"  and  sat 
down  to  relieve  his  agonized  and  excited  feelings.  He  perspired  at 
every  pore,  and,  when  more  calm,  he  again  took  up  the  bottle,  and,  to 
his  dismay,  saw  the  following  note  upon  the  label : — 

"  *  There  are  some  constitutions  upon  which  the  fluid  is  not  readily 
absorbed  by  the  capillary  tube  :  when  that  is  the  case,  a  double  quan- 
tity of  it  should  be  used,  and  the  head  afterwards  washed  in  the  in- 
ventor's elixir  of  Xanthripodontieon,  price  30s.  per  bottle;  otherwise 
the  hair  wUl  retain  its  pinkish  hue.  None  is  genuine  unless  signed 
Chousem  and  Gullflat." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  had  not  thirty  shillings  in  the  blessed 
world.  He  had  hoped  to  astonish  his  mother  on  the  morrow  by  his  ra- 
ven carls,  in  place  of  which  he  should  be  a  perfect  fright. 

But,  perhaps,  it  would  wash  out  ?  Ay,  that's  a  good  idea.  Soda  is 
good  foi  cleansing  the  hair,  and  hot  water  fetches  out  the  grease.  He 
therefore  put  on  the  kettle,  and,  before  half-an-hour  had  elapsed,  his 
head  was  immersed  in  a  scalding  strong  solution,  and  came  out — how 
can  I  record  it — as  white  and  reverend  as  a  cauliflower. 

The  sight  drove  him  to  a  fit  of  frenzy.  He  smashed  his  glass  ;  hurled 
the  hair  die  from  the  window  ;  wrapped  a  towel  round  his  head,  and 
cast  his  excited  frame  upon  his  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 

On  the  morrow  he  should  be  compelled  to  see  his  mother;  in  the 
evening  his  fair  unknown.  How  could  he  support  the  interview  ?  and 
as  he  thought  upon  his  woeful  case,  he  shuddered  with  the  intensity  of 
his  suffering. 

At  length,  wearied  out  with  mental  torture,  as  the  clock  struck  four, 
he  fell  into  a  restless  slumber,  and  at  seven  awoke  fevered  and  ex- 
hausted. 

He  rose  and  opened  his  attic  window  (which  looked  out  upon  a  dust- 
hole  and  three  dirty  skylights)  to  catch  the  faintest  air,  to  cool  his  burn- 
ing brow,  which  the  dead  wall  opposite  would  admit  of. 

He  became  deeply  lost  in  thought.  He  repented  bitterly  the  use  he 
had  made  of  his  mother's  change,  and  wondered  how  he  should  put  the 
best  face  upon  the  matter. 

From  this  he  was  aroused,  as  a  neighbouring  clock  struck  eight,  by 
the  knocking  of  his  maternal  relative  at  his  chamber  door. 

"  Wiggleton — my  dear  Wiggleton,"  said  she;  "  the  breakfast  has  been 
waiting  this  last  half  hour." 

Wiggleton  groaned  in  the  spirit. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  my  love?"  inquired  his  anxious  parent,  through 
the  door. 

"  Not  very,"  sighed  our  hero. 

"  Shall  I  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea,  my  dear,  before  you  rise  ?" 
Wiggleton  saw  that  sooner  or  later  the  cat  must  leap  from  the  bag  ;  he 
therefore  replied, — 

"  No,  thank'ee;  I'll  be  down  directly." 

Only  one  ray  of  hope  dawned  upon  him  as  he  bathed  his  haggard  fea- 
tures in  the  basin,  and  this  was  that  in  the  night  his  hair  might  pos- 
sibly have  resumed  its  natural  coiour. 

His  glass  lay  in  a  thousand  fragments  on  the  floor,  useless ;  and  for 
Bome  moments  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  ascertain  the  fact.    A  sudden 


light  now  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  and,  with  a  desperate  twinge,  which 
brought  the  water  into  his  eyes,  he  plucked  a  tuft  from  his  aching 
caput.    It  was  white  as  snow. 

In  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  dragged  his  cotton  nightcap  over  his  ears, 
and  rushed  to  meet  his  mother. 

"  Gracious  powers,  Wiggleton !  what  ails  you?"  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
entered,  pale  as  a  ghost.  "  What  can  have  happened?"  The  teapot 
trembled  in  her  hand. 

"  Only  a  slight  accident,  ma,    I  shall  be  better  shortly." 

"You  are  dreadfully  ill,  my  love.  You  took  too  much  yesterday. 
When  will  you  become  a  steady  boy  ?" 

"  A  head-ache,  ma,  that's  all." 

"  Take  oS  your  cap,  my  love,  and  let  me  bathe  your  temples  with 
vinegar." 

"  I'll  not  trouble  you  ma,  thank  you." 

"  But  I  insist  upon  it,  Wiggleton,  and  when  I  insist  upon  a  thing, 
you  know  I'll  have  it  done." 

His  good  mother  then  went  to  a  small  cupboard,  and  taking  from 
thence  a  cruet  of  vinegar,  she  approached  her  son,  and  raising  his  cap 
from  off"  his  brow,  with  a  faint  cry,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  Hap- 
pily, the  vinegar  bottle  was  not  broken,  and  by  a  skilful  application  of 
its  contents,  aided  by  the  fumes  of  burned  brown  paper,  Wiggleton  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  his  fainting  mother  to  a  consciousness  of  his  blanched 
locks,  which  very  much  resembled  a  new  mop  at  an  oil-shop  door,  only 
it  did  not  look  quite  so  soft. 

When  things  were  once  more  restored  to  order,  Wiggleton  informed 
his  relative,  with  much  sorrow  and  contrition,  of  what  had  happened. 

"And  what  can  be  done?"  said  she,  at  length;  "for  at  present, 
Wiggleton,  with  your  white  hair,  and  sandy  eyebrows,  you're  a  perfect 
fright." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  don't  know,"  groaned  Wiggleton  ;  "  it's  really  awful !" 

"  Here's  ink,  my  dear,"  suggested  his  mother ;  "  won't  you  try  it?" 

"  Too  purple  !"  answered  our  hero,  with  a  forlorn  shake  of  the  head  ; 
"too  purple !"  and  he  sighed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"  Well,  dear,  don't  take  on  so,"  gently  urged  his  parent ;  "  you  know, 
Wiggy,  all's  not  lost  that  is  in  danger." 

"  I  know  my  head's  precious  white,"  muttered  Wiggleton  ;  "  must 
have  it  shaved,  I  suppose." 

"  As  a  last  resource  you  can,  my  dear  ;  but  don't  act  in  a  hurry.  Let 
me  see,"  she  continued,  musing,  "  there's  'Scott's  black  reviver,'  that? 
may  be  eflfectual." 

"  Capital  idea,"  said  Wiggleton,  and  slapped  his  thigh  with  energy, 
his  hopes  again  revived.    "Mother,"  continued  he,  "fetch  us  a  bottle." 

"  You  have  all  my  change,  dear." 

At  this  our  hero's  countenance  fell  many  degrees  below  par,  and  with 
a  rueful  visage  he  confessed  to  having  paid  seven  and  sixpence  for  the 
precious  battle  of  Clcexymsrtz. 

"Seven  and  sixpence!"  repeated  Mrs.  Wiggins,  casting  her  eyes  to 
Heaven.  "  I'm  positively  ruined  !  I  haven't  another  farthing  in  the 
house." 

Here  was  a  dilemma — not  even  suflicient  to  procure  the  "  black 
reviver,"  with  the  remains  of  which  he  had  hoped  to  touch  up  the 
shabby  places  on  his  well-worn  hat,  and  he  had  to  go  out  that  very 
evening.  The  thiught  very  nigh  strangled  him,  as  he  again  reflected 
on  his  miseries  ;  he  buried  his  face  within  his  hands,  his  elbows  upon 
his  knees,  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  before  the  fire  he  sat,  seeminglj 
lost  to  all  around  him. 

Oh,  Wiggleton  !  Wiggleton ! 

The  day  had  now  far  advanced,  and  the  hour  of  the  assignation  drew 
nigh.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  he  could  not  lose  the  only  chance  his 
advertisement  had  offered — it  might  turn  up  a  prize — a  ward  out  of 
chancery,  perhaps. 

"  Mother,"^ said  he,  at  last,  forlornly,  "  don't  you  think  they'd  let  you 
have  a  bottle  of  reviver  upon  trust  ?" 

"  Law,  Wiggleton,  I  owe  them  two  and  ninepence  already  at  the  oil- 
shop." 

"Can't  you  try 'em,  mother ?"  suggested  Wiggleton.  "They  can't; 
eat  you !" 

The  widow  felt  keenly  alive  to  the  truth  of  her  son's  remark  ;  his  dis- 
tress had  entered  her  matronly  heart,  and  forbearing  to  chide  him  for 
his  foolery  till  a  fitter  opportunity,  she  departed  to  the  shop,  and  de- 
manded upon  credit,  "  a  bottle  of  Scott's  reviver." 

To  her  surprise  and  joy  the  shopman  placed  the  botMe  on  the  counter 
with  a  bang,  only  remarking, — 

"There  is  two  and  nine  already  owing." 

Without  looking  at  the  label  the  widow  hurried  home,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  her  disconsolate  son;  his  eyes  once  more  dilated  with 
hope,  he  pressed  his  mother's  hand  affectionately,  and  with  a  loud  pop 
drew  forth  the  cork  ;  he  then  poured  the  contents  into  a  dark  colorsd 
cup,  put  on  an  old  pair  of  gloves,  that  it  might  not  soil  his  haudfi 
rubbed  it  well  into  tha  hair,  and  dried  it  before  the  Are  as  before. 


^^^LLOTO'SmWY  WEEKLY  MISCELLAKY. 


After  half  au  hour's  labour,  he  said,  

"  Well,  mother,  how  does  it  look  ?" 

"  Now  what  i?u  you  think?" 

ft^;;fl  nffoT"-''!*  r"''*'^  i«       quite  black." 

his  exertions  ^  "'""^"^^^  Wiggleton,  as  he  relaxed 

"  I  think  it  will,  child,"  said  tlie  old  lady  "  Take  c^r^  fh- 
you  may  want  them  again  "  ^'^^ 

not'^ifitraTVeV'/  glad  to  find  his  hands  were 

strong  traces  of  the  revfvJ'''''''',/"  ^"'^  ^'^^"^  =  there  was,  however, 

hi..e,f  .i.h  t?erd:^rha\\rgi';:si;:i2^Se?t^'  ~' 

could  ;  heraTtrnonnJ'  '"^T'"  '^'^  " 
callin,^     \      ^  ^  ^P^^^  °"  hat,  and  coat,  and  denarted 

ofSr'se'kir^h  V"^"  "^'^^"^^'^  ^^^P      ^  ren'ovSd  pair 

hurrieTforvvard  in  ''^^  the  milliner,  but 

rt.  °  '''^  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.        *  * 

devoti  n  to'^ert^i^^i''"^^'"/  ^"^^^  ^^'^  P-'i  ^he  most  earnest 

IVrZllTj''  "^''^  — ^'  and'suS^aS 

her  H^^UTj^Ih'f  ;  "-^^^^"^  "^^^  t«  ber  in  all 

atKil  i-.r^B^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  She  saw  dance 
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com^o'ionTetllMitt  '"'"^^  ""^""^  ^ 

restored  bv  th«?  J  I'  '"""''""'^  ^^^^^  exhausted,  and  was  only 
vineg"r^L^^dea~"  -other,  who  alternately  used  th'e 

si«r^'hfa"ltrat:;"wepVrnd7  T.'  T'"^  ^'"'^ 

lernateiy  wept,  and  laughed  throughout  the  day,  and 

he  was  fnrp«^  ♦  evening  shades  prevailed," 

nol  b<.  left  In       darkTot  L        ,h  "J""""?-  ^fat  the  reader  ma, 

thumper,"  saying,     his  uncle,  with  whom  he  liytd?  wou'ld^Sheri: 
The  wig  at  length  was  bought-his  head  shaved,  and  he  came  out 

evtX  h  "°  ^^^"P^^^  tothechambe  of  his  ^S  a"] 

even  (m  her  hearmg)  dared  his  uncle  to  do  his  worst  ' 


"  They  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd." 

.■.t:.r,Ei?rir."u;' r*"  r' *'■« 

blue.  ^  ^ea<i  was  a  fine  Prussian 

his'^ilL^'weS o^L'uTtt""!"'.'^  ''''''''  = 
no  more.    With  ?ren77he  clut'^h^.l  tV"'''''  P""*^  = 
and,  seizing  in  his  left  hand  immSn  °"  that  lay  before  him. 

commenced  to  h^gle  awav  Jkh  !?  t"  °' "Prussian  blue."  h^ 
table  before  h!m.  ^      ^  Proceeds  on  the 

"  Oh,  ye  gods,  what  work  waa  thpro  i 
not  a  lock  remained  upon  his  h^ad  and  h.     ^    "lonomania  lasted  till 

he  had  made,  and 

ranted,"  and  was  faithful  ?o  the  de^  ipt^^n'^^^^^^^^^  7- 
-d  its  ..deep  true  blue"  to  the  ve^y  skroVhis^.ad'In^to^w 


,TooTlT,^  h^^i  ''^'^  hitherto- the  bride  and 'bride- 
P  c?e^  ?he  oth.?'^  J  honeymoon  in  their  wigs,  and  each  shrewdly  su  - 
protftiotr^^^^^^  '''''^  it'l««t  "  /hould 

.f  discovery  at  length  took  place  ;  a  sudden  cry  of    fire  !" 

and  t;Tomrmom'T  fT  f  ^^""^'^^-^  ^^ey  startedValf  awaVe. 
glossy  curls  looked  wildly  round  them,  but  without  thei^ 

begtn'toXand"  ^'"/^^^^^  =  ^heir  sa«dy  crop,  had  now 

oegan  to  grow  and  peep  above  the  lurface  of  the  skin;  that  of  Mrs 
W  ggins  jun.,  looked  likeTa  red  and  worn-down  hard  br^sh  while  th. 
sun  l^ook:;  rr°"*  I'^fV^'''  ^^^-^^^^  ^he  beams  of  the  m  n ing 
r\  ^""""^"f"^'  the  under  surface  of  the  Prussian  blue 
and^Vh;^  ^'''^'^        the  ruddy  crop  now  peeping  forth 

MantTl-f  '  '^•^  velvet,"  at  Stagg  aid 

gus'^^SeiTr  each  turned  from  the  other  in  dis- 

gust, while  epithets,  not  loud,  but  deep,  grated  upon  their  ears. 

*  *  » 

Wiggleton  Wiggins  had  now  become  master  of  the  lodging-house  • 
he  managed  business  in  right  good  earnest.  Before  a  twelvemLth  had 
expjred  Me.srs  Gobble,  Badger,  and  Co.,  had  left  a  lui   deno  fng- 

J  his  house  to  let,"  which  appeared  in  the  parlour  windo^. 
were"^'L  T",  f  "^^^  inquiring  after  our  friend  Wiggleton,  we 

11  "  ^^^^^       f«"»^  him  located  a  few  feet 

e  s  i  ""'r""':''  h«  inhabited  a  cellar,  and  had  a  mangling  busi- 
order  n  ,H  ^'^'"l''"^'  Condition;  competition  and  economy  befng  the 
neonv  i  P^^'"^^  «t  the  rate  0  a 

penny  fa  thing  per  dozen.    About  the  mouth  of  the  cellar  were  nlavin^ 

ofthe'p^rem:?"'""'  ^^'^  "uties 


loRCE  OF  CoNsciENCE.—A  One  act  comedy,  named  "  L'Accommode- 
Hs  fL"T7'.  ^f'^  performed  in  1737,  a  spectator  clapped  with  all 
his  force,  and  at  the  same  time  exclaimed.  "  Oh  !  oh!  vile  I  wretched  !" 
Those  around  asked  him  what  he  meant,  He  replied,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
received  an  order  to  applaud,  and  having  given  my  promise  it  shall  be 
Kept;  out  J  am  an  honest  man,  and  cannot  belie  my  conscience.  Not- 
w.thstandmg  the  applause  1  {-ive,  I  shall  now  and  for  ever  repeat  that 
the  piece  is  detestable."  The  spectators  arouKd  him  caught  his  spirit, 
ana  at  once  applauded  and  hissed  with  equal  violence. 

The  Kaatskill  Mountains.— Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the 
Hudson  must  remember  the  KaatskiU  mountains.  They  are  a  dismem- 
bered branch  of  the  great  Aj.palachian  family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the 
west  01  the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the 
surrounding  country.  Every  change  of  season,  every  change  of  wea- 
tJier,  indeed  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces  some  change  in  the 
magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  mountains  ;  and  they  are  regarded  bv 
the  goodwives  far  and  near  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the  weather 
IS  fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their 
bold  outlines  in  the  clear  evening  sky  ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of 
he  landscape  is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapours  about 
their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun'  will  glow  and 
light  up  with  surpassing  glory.  ^ 
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LOVE; 

OR,    THE    THREAD    OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMAircE. 

(Continued  from  ouY  last. J 
chapter'  XXI. 

Tk£  ARREST. 

When  Letour  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  so  very 
unceremoniously  had  tapped  him  oh  the  shoulder,  his  first  impulse 
was  one  of  anger  that  a  perfect  stranger  should  have  had  the  impu- 
dence  to  treat  him  so  very  cavalierly ;  but  when  the  man,  as  if  trans- 
lating, his  looks,  said,  in  a  quiet  tone, — 

"Come,  come,  it  won't  do;  you  wouldn't  attempt  to  come  the  indig- 
nant dodge — you  are  my  prisoner,"  his  surprise  became  the  upper- 
most feeling  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  said, — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    I  your  prisoaer  1" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  come  along.  The  mayor  is  a  setting.  Come 
along  ;  I  tell  you  it's  o'  no  use  your  putting  in  them  looks — none  the 
least.  There's  lots  o'  evidence  ;  and,  if  you  ain't  transported,  why,  all 
I've  got  to  say  is  as  the  age  of  miracles  is  begun  again." 

"  Good  God !"  cried  Letour  ;  "  are  you  mad,  or  am  I  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  you,  young  fellow  ;  but,  as  for  me,  I'm  only 
thirsty.    Are  you  coming  quietly,  or  not  1" 

"  1  will  surrender  myself  to  no  man,"  said  Letour ;  "  I  am  innocent 
of  wrong,  and  I  dare  you  to  lay  a  finger  on  me." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  my  young  un,  it's  all  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness to  me,  you  know  ;  so  here  goes." 

The  police  officer,  for  such  he  was,  immediately  closed  with  Leteur, 
and,  so  suddenly  did  he  get  a  scientific  hold  of  him  by  one  wrist,  with 
one  hand,  aad  the  collar  with  the  other,  that,  with  all  his  indignation, 
the  young  Creole  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  effectual  resistance. 
On  the  instant  a  crowd  collected  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  Letour,  bewildered, 
alarmed,  and  scarcely  believing  he  could  be  in  his  senses,  after  a  short 
Btiuggle  gave  up  the  notion  of  attempting  to  free  himself  from  the  vigo- 
rous grasp  that  held  him, 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !"  he  cried,  to  the  people  arouad,  "  rescue  me 
frem  this  man.  He  must  be  a  madman,  and  I  am  in  danger  of  death 
at  his  hands ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before.  Help  !  help  !  I  pray 
you." 

The  people  around,  who  seemed  to  understand  the  transaction  a  great 
deal  better  than  Letour  did,  only  laughed  at  this  appeal,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  capital  joke  that  probably  a  pickpocket  should  call  the  con- 
stable a  madman  who  apprehended  him.  They  made  way  for  the  amused 
officer  and  his  prisoner,  and,  as  the  distance  was  very  short,  Letour, 
before  he  could  recover  from  his  state  of  utter  bewilderment  and  sur- 
prise, found  himself  locked  up  in  a  small  cell  at  the  Mansion-house, 
uiitil  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  be  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
answer  for  a  crime  that  was  to  be  imputed  to  him,  of  which  he  was,  as 
we  know,  really  so  innocent. 

In  about  .half  an  hour  he  was  visited  by  the  officer  who  had  arrested 
him,  and  who,  when  he  entered  the  cell,  said,  in  a  jocose  kind  of  voice, — 

"  Well,  young  fellow,  you  have  not  been  able  to  hide  it  anywhere 
here,  I  suppose?" 

"  Hide  vfhat?"  cried  Letour.  "  Gracious  God  !  tell  me  of  what  1  am 
accused  ?" 

"  Come,  now,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  tell  you  it's  no  use  ;  I'm  an  old 
hand,  and  not  to  be  done  so  easy.  It's  all  gammon,  and  you  know  it. 
Will  you  produce  the  purse,  or  must  I  search  you  ?" 

"  My  purse !  what  do  you  want  with  my  purse  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  one;  carry  it  out— bounce  through  it  iif  you 
can." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  send  for  my  friends  ?  Tell  me  of  what  I  am 
accused,  and  allow  me  to  send  for  those  who  can  prove  my  innocence." 

"  As  for  sending  for  anybody,  you  may  do  just  as  you  like  regarding 
that ;  but  I  needn't  tell  such  a  knowing  cove  as  you  that  nobody  can 
prove  your  innocence.    Come,  I  must  search  you." 

Letour  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  degrading  operation,  and  what 
was  his  astonishment  when,  from  one  of  his  pockets,  the  oflficer  pro- 
duced the  very  purse  containing  the  foreign  money  and  the  ring  which 
the  Hamburgh  merchant  had  shown  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  the  officer;  "it  strikes  me  this  will  be  an  un- 
commonly clear  case.  Were  you  not  transported  before,  you  will  be 
now,  you  may  take  your  oath,  young  fellow." 

Letour  was  too  much  enraged  for  some  moments  to  make  any  re- 
mark. The  finding  the  purse  in  his  pocket  appeared  to  have  deadened 
all  his  facnlticH,  and  he  glared  at  the  officer  with  an  expression  that 
rather  alarmed  the  latter,  so  that  he  said, — 

"Coroe,  come,  you  must  have  looked  forward  to  tUh  sort  of  thing 


surely.  You  cannot  be  surprised  ;  here  is  the  purse,  aHd  you  must  be 
transported.    Don't  goggle  your  eyes  so,  like  a  dying  cod-fish." 

"  That — that  purse,"  faintly  ejaculated  Letour,  "  on  my  conscience 
I — I  know  nothing  of  it.  How  came  it  in  my  pocket  1  Goo4  God  !  I 
cannot  tell.    How  came  it  there  ?" 

"  Ah — how  ?"  said  the  officer,  placing  his  finger  by  the  side  of  his 
nose.  "  How  came  it  there  ?  That's  the  intetestiiig  question,  my 
lively  customer.  You  must  think  me  jolly  green.  How  came  it  there, 
eh  ?— eh  ?— eh?" 

The  officer  turned  round  facetiously,  and  affected  to  be  asking  the 
question  of  some  invisible  powers,  and  then  he  roared  with  laughter,  at 
what  he  considered  hio  own  amazing  wit  and  cleverness. 

"  I  declare  to  you,  I  swear,"  cried  Letour,  "  that  I  did  not  take  that 
man's  purse." 

"  Come  along,"  cried  the  officer;  "upon  my  soul  I  like  yoU — you 
do  it  well,  you  do.  Come  along;  his  worship  will  be  distngaged  now, 
I  dare  say.    You  don't  know  how  it  came  into  your  pocket  ?" 

"  I  do  not,  as  I  have  hopes  hereafter." 

"  Perhaps  you  haven't  any.  I  suppose  you  weuld  think  nothing  of 
saying  somebody  put  it  in  your  pocket — eh  t" 

"  It  being  found  there,"  said  Letour,  "  convinces  me  that  such  must 
have  been  the  case." 

"  Ah,  I  told  you  so.  Lord  bless  you,  that's  common  here  ;  we  ne\rer 
have  anybody  but  is  a  wictim  of  some  conspiracy  or  another.  Who 
supposed  as  you  prigged  the  purse?  Of  course  some  one,  the  owner 
most  likely,  slipped  it  into  your  pocket  on  purpose  to  get  you  into 
trouble.  Poor  innocent  young  fellow,  I  pity  you,  but  I  can't  do  more. 
'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,'  constables  included,  so 
come  along,  my  lively  customer.    Come  along." 

Letour  found  it  was  useless  to  contend  against  the  vein  of  bantering 
which  the  officer  had  got  Into,  and  he  followed  in  silence  to  the  justice- 
room,  where  a  motley  crowd  of  persons  of  both  sexes  were  filling  up 
every  avenue,  in  order  to  hear  his  lordship  decide  upon  the  cases  that 
were  brought  before  him. 

In  an  instant  Letour  was  shuffled  into  a  small  space,  with  a  wooden 
bar  in  front  of  him,  and  a  little  man,  with  a  bald  head,  cried, — 

"What's  your  name?" 

"  Letour.    I  am  innocent,  I  declare." 

"  Si  lence  !" 

"  But  I  will  declare  my  innocence,  I  am  brought  here  on  a  false 
charge — I  " 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  looking  up  from  the 
newspaper  he  had  been  reading;  "what  is  the  matter?  Is  this  the 
way  we  are  to  be  deranged — eh  ?  The  prisoner  stands  committed  till 
this  day  fortnight.    Take  him  away— remanded  I  mean." 

"Please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  bald  head,  "  this 
is  a  new  prisoner,  and  we  are  not  aware  exactly  what  he  has  done  yet." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  very  good.  Now,  Where's  the  prose- 
cutor in  this  case?  Young  man,  young  man,  you  aire  in  an  awful 
situation;  you  had  better  commit  a  crime  in  Middlesex  than  in  the 
city.  The  county  is  not  the  city,  and  the  city,  I  ifiay  ddd,  is  not  the 
county." 

The  officer  then  stepped  forward,  and  said, — 

"My  lord,  I  received  intimation  that  a  robbery  had  been  committed' 
in  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  pointed  out  to  ine. 
as  the  man,  my  lord.  I  pursued  him,  and  then  I  found  this  purse  on 
him,  the  ownei;  of  which  is  here,  my  lord,  to  swear  to  it." 

Then,  to  Letour's  consternation,  the  foreign  m^tichaht  'stepped  for- 
ward, and  said, — 

"My  lord,  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  seats  of  th6  Exchange  to  rest 
myself,  when  the  prisoner  perseveringly  would  discourse  with  me, 
until  i  was  compelled  to  rise  and  go  away  to  aveid  his  unpleasant  and. 
troublesome  conversation,  thinking  it  a  disgrace  that  any  merchant 
should  be  annoyed  in  the  City  of  London,  presided  over  as  it  is  by  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  respected  of  men." 

"Was  there  ever  such  an  untruth!"  cried  Letour.  "Before  that 
man  proceeds  further,  1  declare  all  he  has  said  to  be  " 

"Peace,  peace,  prisoner!"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  a  great  passion, 
"  1  forbid  you  to  speak.  How  dare  you  ? — you  shall  be  committed— 
you — you  reprobate.  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  to  the  foreign  merchant,  "  I 
must  say  that  I  never  heard  evidence  so  conclusive  as  your's,  or  deli- 
vered so  well,  in  all  my  public  career." 

"  Your  loidship  is  very  good,"  said  the  merchant ;  "my  name  is  Van 
Englebort,  I  trade  between  England  and  Holland,  and  can  refer  your 
lordship  for  my  respectability  to  several  bankers  and  merchants  of  high 
standing,"  , 

"There  is  no  occasion,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Go  on  and  tell  us 
how  this  audacious  criminal  robbed  you."  ; 

"  Well,  niy  lord,  after  going  away  from  the  seat  on  which  I  had  been,  j 
«o  much  interrupted,  I  thought  I  would  feel  If,  my  purse  was  jafe,  and,|  j 
to  my  surprise,  I  fouM^  it  ^o»e,  when,  befow  i  could  think  of  what  to 
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do,  a  respectable  gentleman  stepped  up  to  me,  and  said,—'  Sir,  I  saw  a 
young  man  pick  your  pocket ;  but,  really  it  was  done  so  easily  and  de- 
liberately, that  I  am  in  deubt  if  it  is  a  jest  between  you,  or  a  real 
robbery.'  '  A  jest !'  cried  I  ;  '  a  man  don't  jest  with  his  own  money.'  " 
"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  Upon  that,  my  lord,  I  told  the  oflBcer  who  is  always  on  duty  in  the 
Exchange,  and  he  pursued  the  prisoner ;  I  Identified  this  purse  and 
money  as  mine." 

"  Is  the  gentleman  here  who  acquainted  you  with  your  loss  1"  sug- 
gested the  little  man  with  the  bald  head. 
"  Yes,  he  is  here." 

Upon  this  the  person  who  had  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Letout  came 
forward,  and  was  sworn,  when  he  said, — 

"  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  pick  the  foreign  gentlemah's  pocket. 
My  name  is  Solomon  Candy.  I  am  the  son  of  a  salesman  in  CbVent- 
garden  Market." 

"  And  you  actually  saw  the  prisoner  pick  Mr.  Englebert's  pocket  of 
his  purse  ?" 
"  I  did." 

"  Ha  !  A  clearer  case  never  came  before  me.  Prisoner,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  this  charge  against  you  V 

"  I  have  but  to  declare  my  entire  innocence.  As  I  am  a  living  man, 
I  declare  my  innocence !" 

"  What  an  awful  rogue  this  is,"  whispered  the  magistrate  to  the  little 
man  with  the  bald  head. 

"  Uncommon — uncommon  !"  replied  the  little  man.  Your  worship 
will,  of  course,  commit  him." 

"  Of  course  I  will.  Now,  prisoner,  I  am  going  to  commit  you  for 
trial.    Who  and  what  are  you  ?" 

"  My  name,  I  have  told  you,  is  Letour.  I  am  nothing  in  particular; 
but  Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  the  merchant,  knows  me,  and  can  prove  that 
I  am  incapable  of  the  conduct  imputed  to  me.  I  am  possessed  of  money, 
and  hence  was  out  of  temptation  to  commit  a  robbery.  I  declare,  in  the 
name  of  God,  my  entire  innocence  !" 

"  What  an  awful  rogue!"  again  whispered  the  magistrate  to  the  little 
man  with  the  bald  head,  who  again  fully  coincided  in  the  opinion  so  ex- 
pressed. Then,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  any  further  pro- 
testations on  the  part  of  Letour,  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial  at  the 
next  Old  Bailey  sessions,  and  the  witnesses  bound  over  in  their  own  re- 
cognizances  to  prosecute. 

No  one  in  the  court  had  any  doubt  of  Letour's  guilt,  excepting  the 
foreign  merchant,  the  son  of  the  Jew  salesman  in  Covent-garden  Market, 
and  a  third  person  who  joined  them  both  after  the  examination,  when 
all  three  went  to  a  tavern  in  the  vicinity,  where  they,  over  a  bottle  of 
wine,  laughed  heartUy  at  some  good  joke  which  appeared  to  tickle  them 
amazingly,  one  of  them  remarking, — 

"  Well,  it  could  not  have  been  better  managed.  It's  a  glorious  thing 
to  do  these  little  jobs  in  the  city,  for  ten  to  one  the  Lord  Mayor  is  a 
fool,  and,  if  he  is  not,  a  time  may  h&  chosen  when  some  alderman  is 
litting  who  is  well  known  to  be  one." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  foreign  merchant.  "  I  should  have  been  a 
little  puzzled  had  I  been  put  to  the  shifts  about  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants who  knew  me." 

"  Very  true."  said  the  witness  of  the  robbery.  "  Shall  you  ever  forget 
his  ferocious  looks  during  the  examination  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  thought 
he  would  jump  down  somebody's  throat  before  it  was  over." 

"  Ha!  ha  !  ha!"  laughed  the  whole  parfy  in  chorus,  and  then  they 
had  another  bottle  of  wae,  part  of  which  they  drunk  to  the  health  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  coupling  it  with  some  irreverent  allusions  to  a  King 
Midas,  whose  ears  were  of  great  length  and  asinine  proportions. 

Now  that  his  examination  was  over,  and  he  found  himself  fully  com- 
mitted for  trial,  Letour  gazed  about  him  like  a  man  demented. 

This  must  be  alia  dream,"  he  muttered.  "  It  is  too  monstrous 
to  be  real;'  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  quietly  away  by  the  turnkey 
and  placed  in  a  room  of  confined  dimensions,  which  was  full  of  the 
lowest  class  of  persons,  committed  for  various  offences  to  the  next  ses- 
sions. Here  he  asked  the  man  who  stood  near  the  door,  and  peered 
casionally  at  the  prisoners  through  an  iron  grating,  if  he  could  be  allowed 
|,t9  send  for  a  friend,  and  the  answer  was,— 

"  For  a  shilling." 

,  _  "  1  have  no  money,"  said  Letour;  "all  has  been  taken  from  me  bv 
I  tut  ofncer.  ' 

:  "  Then  you  can't  send.  Who  the  devil  do  you  believe  is  going  to  go 
your  messages  for  nothing,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  "     ^  e. 

Ja        ""ilv have  axed  the  beak  to  allow  you  some  o'  yer  own  tin," 
,  Mid  one  of  the  low  fellow  prisoners     "  " 
:  be,  to  be  sure ;" 

"  Bat  the  person  to  whom  I  wish  to  send,"  said  Let«ur 
the  messenger." 

"  Well,  if  anybody  likes  to  chance  It,"  said  thfc  tnan 
''-M  us  the  name  and  addresi,  will  you?" 


How  precious  green  you  must' 
will  pay 
I'm  agrtoaWe. 


Letour  then  gave  him  the  name  and  address  of  Mr.  Leighton,  and  im- 
plored that  a  messenger  might  be  sent  off  immediately,  with'news  of  the 
frightul  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  then  shrunk  to  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  own  melancholy  reflections. 

How  little  did  he  imagine  what  a  hand  Scalvoni  had  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FELICITATIONS  AND  GRIEFS. 

Oh,  how  great  a  subject  of  congratulation  it  was  to  Harriet  Hearn- 
shaw,  to  think  that  by  such  a  train  of  circumstances  her  lover  should 
be  released  from  his  many  difficulties,  and  enabled  at  once  to  step  iRto 
better  employment  than  his  most  sanguine  expectations  had  taught  him 
or  her  to  expect. 

The  future,  to  her,  appeared  as  gilded  with  beauty,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  a  happiness  which  she  was  quite  certain  would  be  exquisite 
and  lasting,  because  it  was  to  be  shared  with  him  whom  she  so  truly 
and  so  fondly  loved,  and  of  whose  best  affections  she  felt  so  sure  of  in 
return. 

But  now  that  the  sum  of  the  evils  of  existence  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, vanished  ;  now  that  the  wretched  struggle  for  a  mere  subsistence, 
on  the  verge  of  which  she,  and  all  she  loved  best,  seemed  to  be,  was  no 
longer  in  existence,  her  heart  had  striven,  with  a  gush  of  saddened 
feeling,  to  return  back  to  those  sorrows,  which  for  a  time  had  been 
almost  swallowed  up  in  more  absorbing  causes  of  mutual  agitation  and 
disquietude. 

It  is  strange  how  he  strangest  griefs  will  give  away  to  the  pressure  of 
what,  in  contradistinction,  may  be  called  common  occurrences— for, 
alas,  the  pressure  of  want  is  in  "our  favoured  isle,"  where  "Britons 
never  will  be  slaves,"  &c.,  too  common  an  occurrence  by  haif.  So 
with  Harriet  Hearnshaw— she  did  not  love  her  father  the  less  that  she 
had  not  shed  many  tears  over  his  decease ;  but  the  real  truth  was,  she 
had  been  absorbed  by  considerations  for  the  living,  and  the  absolute 
horror  which  had  come  over  her  ever  since  Scalvoni's  threat  of  an  exe- 
cution in  the  house,  while  her  father's  unburied  corpse  still  lay  there, 
had  overcome  all  other  feelings,  and  armed  her  with  a  seeming  fortitude 
which  she  did  not  really  possess. 

A  stranger  to  her,  and  one  unaccustomed  to  see  human  nature  in 
many  aspects,  would  have  been  surprised  now,  after  some  days  had 
elapsed,  to  find  Harriet  Hearnshaw  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  on  account 
of  her  father's  death  ;  but  those  who  knew  her,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  more  correct  inferences  from  conduct  than  a  superficial  observer 
would  think  of,  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  all,  but  would  have 
looked  for  that  gush  of  feeling,  and  imagined  that  the  greater  would  be 
its  intensity  the  longer  it  was  warded  off. 

Such  wag  the  fact.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  when  Charles's  diffi- 
culties appeared  to  have  vanished— when  there  was  no  longer  a  dread 
of  being  turned  from  house  and  home,  and,  percl»«nce,  being  compelled 
to  apply  to  charity  for  the  means  of  placing  her  poor  father  decently  in 
the  grave— her  thoughta  all  flowed  in  one  channel,  and  that  was  one 
of  grief.  Then  came  the  hard  struggle;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
mother,  she  suddenly,  in  a  voice  choked  with  the  deepest  emotion, 
cried  — 

"  Father  !  father  !"  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Lah!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnsha-fr,  "what  is  the  matter?  Bless 
me,  Harriet,  your  father — alas !  poor  man,  he  was  very  obstjnate  some- 
times, and  I  never  could  get  him  to  look,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  upon  the 
election  of  grace— he's  dead  and  gone  !  Well,  I  never— and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stickinflint,  I  understand,  is  going  to  have  Little  Belzebub — God 
bless  me,  what  am  I  saying  ?— Little  Bethlehem  I  mean,  in  Holloway. 
What  are  you  crying  about,  my  dear,  really  you  make  me  nervous  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking,  mother,  of  r.-iy  poor  dear  father,"  sobbed  Harriet, 
in  reply  to  this  not  over- intelligible  speech  from  her  mother.  "  I  cannot 
help  my  tears.  So  many  kind  and  gentle  traits  of  his  character  came 
over  ms — it  appears  as  if  not  till  now  I  knew  I  had  lost  him.  Oh  I  how 
is  it  that  I  have  not  felt  all  this  before?    'Tis  very,  very  strange." 

"  Ah,  so  it  is,  my  dear.  But  when  we  come  to  think  of  strange 
things — of  course  it  never  rains  but  it  pours — people  cannot  have  more 
than  a  cat  and  its  skin,  you  know — what  an  extraordinary  man  that 
Mr.  Screwbendi  is." 

"  You  mean  Scalvoni,  mother,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah,  well,  it's  much  the  same.  What  do  you  think  nov,r  of  him, 
Harriet,  really  ?" 

"  I  really  think  him,  mother,  a  very  bad  man." 

"You  don't  say  so  ;  why,  he  tells  me  he  has  been  a  missionary  once, 
and  talked  even  of  converting  the  Three  and-a-half  per  Cents.  ;  now  what 
they  are  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  have  seen  something  of  it  in  the 
newspapers." 

"  Mother  J  mother  I  how  can  you  talk  so?  What  is  Soalvoni  to  ui,  or 
we  to  him  ?    His  insolence  In  c»11Inj(  here— first  uoder  the  mask  q( 
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sympathy,  and  really  to  add  as  much  as  he  could  to  our  distresses,  is 
unparalleled.    I  trust  and  hope  we  shall  never  see  him  again." 

*'  Yes  ;  but  he  admires  you  exceedingly,  and  you  know,  my  dear,  as 
he  does  seem  a  spiritually  minded  man,  it's  worth  thinking  of  in  all 
points  of  View. — Firstly,  if  he  has  really  converted  the  Three-and-a-half 

per  Cents.,  who  I  dare  fay  are  some  tribe  of  Indians  Well,  I  never 

— was  ever  mother  so  treated — whenever  I  begin  to  speak  rationally  to 
Harriet,  she  leaves  the  room,  just  as  if,  for  all  the  world,  I  -was  a  fool. 
Ah  !  well,  that's  like  the  eaildren  of  thepiesentgeneiation — they  always 
think  they  know  better  than  their  elders  and  their  superiors.  Now  I 
can  see  exactly  which  way  the  cat  jumps.  She  will  be  going  off  some 
of  these  days,  and  encouraging  that  Charle.s,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  no 
religion  at  all,  for  I  heard  him  say  one  day  that  he  did  not  believe  any- 
body at  all,  not  even  the  Unitarians,  were  roasted  to  all  eternity  ;  and 
then  he  repeated  some  nonsensical  verses  about 

'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 
Both  mau,  and  bird,  and  beast 

and  then  something  about  our  all  being  God's  creatures  alike,  as  if 
p.  ople  who  didn't  believe  the  election  of  grace,  could  ever  be  God's 
creatures.    I'm  shocked,  quite,  at  such  impiety."  g 

But  we  need  not  pursue  Mrs.  Hearnshaw's  train  of  reasoning,  for 
•we  are  quite  convinced  that  most,  if  not  all  our  readers,  if  they  look 
aroun  Ji  them,  will  find  a  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  among  their  acquaintance. 

Harriet  had  no  resource  when  her  moiher  became  extra-argumen- 
tative and  evangelical,  but  to  retire  to  her  own  room,  where  she  could 
uninterruptedly  indulge  in  her  melancholy  or  joyful  musings,  with  none 
to  disturb  the  current  of  her  thoughts  ;  and  thither,  on  this  occasion, 
she  betook  heiseif,  wheie,  after  a  time,  her  thoughts  painfully  reverted 
again  to  Scalvoni,  and  the  partly  obscure,  partly  intelligible  threats  he 
had  uttered  against  her  and  Charles. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  she  thought,  "that  this  man,  professing  as  he 
does,  to  love  me,  sufficiently  to  wish  to  make  me  his  wife,  should  adopt 
a  means  of  annoyance  towards  me,  which,  surely,  the  slightest  reflection 
must  convince  him,  would  tend  to  create'  in  my  mind  the  very  con- 
trary feelii-.gs  he  wishes  tu  find  there." 

Then,  agaiii,  she  wtpt  for  her  lather,  after  which  she  lay  down  upon 
her  bed,  and  being  much  fatigued  and  exhausted,  both  by  deprivation 
ofhsr  nattiral  rest,  and  the  violence  of  her  emotionss.  she  in  a  lew 
moments,  dropped  off  into  a  slumber,  which  was  productive  of  a  dream 
•which  she  never  forgot,  so  powerful  an  impression  did  it  make  upon 
her  mind,  and  in  such  a  state  of  terror  and  disquietude  did  It  leave  her. 

At  first  she  thought  she  was  walking  with  Chailes  in  a  garden  of 
great  extent,  and  enjoying  with  him  that  sweet  converse  which  is  only 
known  to  those  whose  hearts  beat  in  unison,  and  who  truly  love.  Sud- 
denly she  espied  at  some  distance,  a  flower  of  such  surpassing  beauty, 
that  she  longed  for  its  possession  ;  and  Charles  said,  as  if  divining  her 
feelings, — 

"  Dearest,  it  will  separate  us  for  a  brief  space  if  I  go  to  procure  you 
that  flower ;  but  you  will  have  patience  while  I  am  gone,  because  you 
will  think  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again." 

Then  be  went  for  the  flov/er,  and  sne  thought  a  wide  chasm  opened 
in  the  earth  between  thein,  separating  them  most  effectually,  while  she' 
felt  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  upon  suddenly  turning  round,  she 
beheld  the  countenance  of  Scalvoni,  with  a  diabolical  expression  of  suc- 
cessful villany  upon  it,  as  he  muttered  in  her  ear, — 

"  For  ever — lor  ever,"  and  pointed  to  the  chasm  as  if  he  -would 
imply  that  she  was  separated  for  ever  from  her  lover  and  aftianced 
husband. 

She  stretched  her  arms  in  the  direction  of  Charles,  and  called  to  him 
for  help.  That  is  to  6ay,  she  tried  to  call  aloud,  but  as  is  very  com- 
monly the  case  in  dreams,  she  found  that  her  voice  had  dwindled  to  a 
mere  nothing,  and  that  what  she  intended  should  have  been  the  loud 
shriek  lor  assistance,  became  no  more  than  a  faint  whisper.  Then 
Scalvoni  again  laughed  and  repeated  the  words, — 

"  For  ever — for  ever.  Your  fate  is  linked  with  mine.  He  is  lost  — 
for  ever — for  ever." 

Then  the  heard  the  dash  of  waters,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea — a  loud  shriek,  and  all  was  still,  after  which  Scalvoni  said  in  a 
hissing  voice,  containing  the  very  mockery  of  woe  and  sympathy  : — 

"  Full  fatbom  five  thy  lover  lies, 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Here  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes, 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  lade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange; 
Sea  nymphs  loudly  ring  his  knell. 
Hark  !  do  you  hear  them  ? — ding  dong  dell." 


I     She  woke  not,  but 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dreams." 
She  found  herself  in  an  ancient  room.  Time  seemed  to  have  done 
its  work  in  despoiling  it  of  all  its  beauty  and  richness.  Spiders  and 
other  reptiles  had  made  it  their  home,  and  mest  unfit  did  it  seem  for 
mortal  occupation.  A  smell  as  of  a  charnel-house  pervaded  it,  and  it 
was  sickening  to  be  within  its  precincts.  Turn  where  she  would,  there 
was  nothing  but  the  dampness  and  loathsomeness  of  that  place  to  meet 
j  her  eyes.  Then  she  thought  she  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  strange 
hideous  faces,  some  of  which  approached  close  to  her  ears,  and  whis- 
pered suggestions  of  murder  that  made  her  blood  pause  in  its  current, 
and  her  heart  throb  with  the  most  painful  emotions. 

"  Harriet  Hearnshaw,"  said  one,  in  shrieking  accents,  "you  will  be  a 
murderess." 

Then  all  laughed  hideously,  and  she  suddenly  found  herself  wading 
in  a  sea  of  blood — that  bubbling  gore  which  floated  around  her,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  until  it  reached  her  mouth.  In  vain  she  strove  to 
raise  herself  from  the  dreadful  ocean  into  which  she  was  plunged.  In 
vain  she  strove  to  shriek  for  aid — another  moment,  and  the  ensan- 
guined flood  washed  over  her  lips,  and  she  fancied  herself  sinking 
miles  and  miles  in  depth  in  that  awful  fluid. 

This  was  too  much  for  human  nature  to  endure.  It  conquered  sleep, 
and  all  at  once  finding  voice  to  scream,  Harriet  awoke,  and  sprung 
from  her  couch  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  that  for  some  moments 
she  knew  not  where  she  was,  but  imagined  herself  still  contendmg 
with  the  terrible  sea  of  blood  in  which  she  had  been  engulphed. 

When  reflection  did  come  to  her  aid,  and  she  found  herself  in  her 
own  apartmcKt,  and  saw  around  her  lay  the  familiar  objects  of  the 
room,  a  gush  of  grateful  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  sank  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside,  weeping  freely,  and  feeling  the  most  exquisite 
relief  from  the  cessation  of  tortures  she  had  been  endurhig. 

Her  scream  had  alarmed  her  mother  and  Charles  Hargrove,  both  of 
whom  reached  Harriet's  door  at  the  same  moment,  running  violently ' 
against  each  other  in  their  natural  fright.  Harriet  heard  them,  and 
opening  the  door  a  little  way,  she  begged  they  would  not  be  alarmed,  j 
for  she  had  but  been  dreaming.  Another  good  night  was  exchanged,] 
and  then  peace  reigned  in  the  humble  house ;  but  poor  Harriet  was  too ' 
fearful  of  a  repetition  of  the  dreadful  visions  that  had  visited  her,  to , 
'seek  her  pillow  again  that  night.  ^ 

C  Ts  be  continued  in  our  next. ) 


JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach. — Frederick  the  Great,  in  1740,  often, 
expressed  a  wish  to  receive  a  visit  from  Johann  Sebastian,  who  did  noB 
readily  comply.  The  royal  wishes  were  so  often  repeated  that  prudenca 
forbade  any  further  resistance.  Bach  went  to  Potsdam,  just  as  the  king'J 
concert  was  on  the  point  of  commencing;  an  officer  brought  a  list  of  tba 
strangers  who  had  arrived.  Frederick,  hastily  running  it  over,  exclaimea 
to  his  musicians,  "  Gentlemen,  old  Bach  is  arrived  ;"  and  immediately! 
ordered  him  to  be  introduced  without  allowing  him  to  change  his  travel-i 
ling  dress.  The  concert  was  fuspended,  and  Johann  Sebastian  was, 
hurried  from  room  to  room  trying  piano-fortes,  of  which  there  were  fifteen  j 
in  the  palace,  and  playing  on  several  organs.  During  the  evening,  Bacuj 
asked  his  majesty  for  a  subject  on  which  he  might  play  a  fugue.  This) 
was  immediately  given,  for  the  king  wrote  music  very  readily,  and  the] 
voluntary  task  was  executed  most  satisfactorily.  The  loyal  dilettanteJ 
then  asked  for  another  fugue  to  be  in  six  parts,  which  was  immediately! 
executed  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present.  After  his  return  to  Leipsigj 
he  composed  the  subject  given  hira  by  the  king,  in  three  and  six  parts,j 
and  had  it  engraved  under  the  title  of  "  Musical  Offering,"and  dedicateij 
it  to  the  inventor.  1 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  \ 

All  communications  (post-paid)  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at] 

the  office,  with  when  they  will  meet  immediate  attention.  | 
James  Mackintosh  has  mistaken  the  purport  of  our  note.  We  cannoM 

comply  with  his  request.  J 
T.  Sutton. — "VMiy  complain  that  "The  Last  Day"  was  not  inserted  tl 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  it  is  deficient  in  merit.  1 
Declined  with  thanks. — "Thomas  a' Beckett;"  "Sanderson,  the  Ma-J 

rine;"  and  "The  Tailor's  Lament."  ( 
The  packet  forwarded  by  J.  C.  W.  is  very  acceptable,  and  the  contenti 

will  be  inserted  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Then  he  laughed  hideously  in  her  ears,  and  before  she  could  make 
any  reply,  he  was  gone. 
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UND  A; 

OR,  THE  BLACK  BANDIT. 

The  sun  had  scarce  gilded  the  summit  of  the  Castle  of  Rnthven, 
when  the  sounds  of  music  came  wafted  to  the  ear,  from  the  adjacent 
plain,  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  lovely  Unda  with  delight. 

"  Joy,  joy,  my  dear  mistress,"  said  her  maid.  "  Do  you  hear  that 
music  ?" 

"  I  do,  Effie,  and  trust  it  raay  be  my  dear  father  returned." 

"  It  is,  dear  lady  ;  and  my  little  heart  almost  leaps  out  of  my  breast 
to  think  of  the  gaiety  we  shall  have." 

*'  You  forget,  Effie,  the  great  number  of  brave  men  he  may  have 
lost  in  battle." 

"  True,  my  lady ;  but  when  one  hears  such  merry  strains  as  those, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  merriment.  But  here  comes  my  lord." 

At  this  moment  the  lord  of  Ruthven  entered,  and,  tenderly  embracing 
his  child,  exclaimed, — 

"  My  daughter,  once  more  behold  your  father  returned,  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  your  affection  " 

"  My  beloved  father,  I  am  delighted  beyond  expression  to  see  you  safe 
returned,"  said  Unda,  as  she  kissed  his  cheek. 

"  The  daring  band  of  robbers  whose  lawless  conduct  has  spread  terror 
over  the  country,  is  now  subdued." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !" 

"  Their  power,  overwhelmed  by  our  superior  discipline,  has  sunk  to 
rise  no  more.    Their  star  has  set  for  ever." 

"  The  king,  dear  father,  will  well  reward  your  service  to  your  country, 
I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  the  gentle  Unda. 

"  Whatever  credit  raay  be  due  to  me,  dear  girl,  3'et  more  is  due  to  a 
valiant  stranger,  who  thrice  has  saved  your  father's  life." 

"  And  is  he  with  you,  dear  father?" 

"  He  is,  my  child  ;  I  will  introduce  him  to  you." 

The  next  instant  the  lord  of  Ruthven  led  into  the  apartment  a  young 
and  handsome  stranger,  whose  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  the  charming  Unda. 

"  This,  Unda,  is  my  friend  the  brave  Gellarthe,  and  'tis  but  justice  to 
his  merit  to  call  him  such." 

"  I  feel  honoured  by  that  title,"  replied  the  youth  ;  "  but  in  saving 
you  I  only  did  my  duty." 

"  Which  shall  be  rewarded." 

"  Reward  I  seek  not,  my  lord." 

"  But  gratitude  demands  It,"  said  Ruthven.  "  Say  what  you  wish, 
it  shall  be  granted." 

"  Since  your  lordship  wishes  It,  and  would  forgive  me  if  presump- 
tuous, I  would  wish  " 

"  Speak  freely,  noble  Gellarthe.  I  feel  assured  you  can  never  be 
guilty  of  presumption,"  said  the  baron. 

"  Then  know,  my  lord,"  replied  the  youth,  "  my  heart  has  long  che- 
rished a  flame  which  never,  till  this  moment,  burst  forth." 
In  favour  of  my  daughter?" 

"  It  is  so.    I  here  confess  that  I  live  but  for  thelovely  Lady  Unda." 

"  My  friend,  her  hand  is  already  engaged  ;  but  if  you  can  get  the 
•uitor  to  forego  his  claim,  she  shall  be  yours." 

"  It  is  not  likely,  my  lord,  he  will  do  so,"  replied  Gellarthe. 

"  I  do  not  know.    He  is  bound  to  me  only  by  conditions  ;  but  I  to 
you  by  gratitude.    Still  it  is  necessary  I  should  have  a  pledge." 

Name  it,  my  lord,  and  I  declare,  if  it  be  within  the  compass  of  my 
honour,  it  shall  be  performed." 


"  What  says  my  Unda?"  said  the  baron.  "  Is  she  content  to  resign 
the  faithful  Kenmure  for  the  brave  Gellaithe  ?" 

Dear  father,"  replied  the  noble  girl,  "  I  have  often  heard  you  de- 
clare that  virtue  and  bravery  deserve  reward." 

"  I  have,  my  child." 

"  Then  I  confess  my  admiration  of  his  deeds,  and,  since  the  reward 
he  claims  is  the  hand  of  Unda,  if  my  father  so  ordains  it,  it  shall  be  so." 

"  I  would  wish  it  ss  my  child,  and  in  your  ready  acquiescence  with 
your  parent's  wishes,  you  make  your  father  happy." 

"  Thanks,  my  lord !  Ten  thousand  thanks,  most  lovely  Unda!"  said 
Gellarthe,  kneeling  at  her  feet.  "  I  am  now  the  most  happy  man  of 
my  race!" 

"  But  stay,  Gellarthe,"  returned  the  baron.  "  The  promise  I  exact  is, 
that  you  discover  the  secret  entrance  to  the  castle  of  my  enemy,  the 
Prince  of  Reinhold." 

"  Never!"  replied  Gellarthe,  firmly.  "  I  might  fight  in  th«  ranks 
against  a  common  enemy,  but  never  will  I  draw  my  sword  against  a 
kinsman !" 

"  Ah  !    Can  this  be  Gellarthe  ?" 

"  Even  so,  my  lord." 

"  The  brave  Gellarthe  ?" 

"  You,  my  lord,  have  been  pleased  to  call  me  brave.    I  am  proud  of 
the  name  ;  but  never  shall  your  lordship  call  rae  traitor!" 
"  Noble  youth  !"  siglied  Unda. 
•  Lady  " 

"  Tear  them  asunder  !"  cried  the  baron,  enraged.  "  I  think  Gellarthe 
might  have  chosen  other  places  in  which  to  express  his  sentiments, 
than  in  the  presence  of  Reinhold's  enemy." 

"  I  might,  my  lord ;  but  " 

*'  Unless  I  profit  by  the  spoil  of  my  enemy,  Gellarthe  never  weds  the 
Lady  Unda." 

The  terms  are  hard,  my  lord.  Much  blood  has  been  already  spilt 
between  your  houses,  and,  much  as  I  love  the  Lady  Unda,  I  never  will 
betray  my  kinsman  " 

But  I  have  no  guarantee  yon  will  not  betray  me,"  said  Ruthven. 
"  You  have  the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  will  never  be  guilty 
of  a  base  deed  after  he  has  declared  himself  a  friend." 
"  I  am  your  friend  ?" 

"  You  are,  my  lord  ;  but  the  moment  a  sword  is  drawn  against  my 
kindred,  1  become  your  foe." 

"  You  are  over  hasty,  Gellarthe." 

"  My  word  iu  pledged,  my  lord,  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  will  send  you 
wealth  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  ambition,  provided  I  then  shall 
wed  your  daughter." 

I  consent,  and  will  await  the  truth  of  your  assertions.    Farewell  " 

"  Fare  yo  well,  my  lord,"  replied  Gellarthe,  and  casting  a  look  of  in- 
tense love  upon  the  enchanting  Unda,  he  left  the  chamber. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Welcome,  noble  Gellarthe,"  said  Reinhold,  as  the  former  entered 
a  magnificent  apartment  in  the  castle  of  the  latter. 

"  I  thank  thee  from  my  heart,"  replied  Gellarthe. 

"  What  news  bring  you,  kinsman?'"  demanded  the  Lord  of  Reinhold. 

"  That  your  cause  goes  on  prosperously." 

"  Ay  !  say  you  so?    It  is  well." 

"  Amongst  other  things,"  continued  Gellarthe,  "  it  is  my  full  in- 
tention to  " 

"  To  what?"  inquired  the  Baron  of  Reinhold,  anxiously. 

"  To  take  to  my  bosom  the  fair  and  lovely  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthven." 

*'  Nay — nay ;  you  surely  but  jest." 
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"  I  swear  it  on  my  sword." 

"  But  know  you  not,  Gellarthe,  he  is  thy  kinsman's  deadliest  foe  ?" 
"  I  do.    It  was  from  his  own  lips  1  heard  it  named." 
"  And  yet  thou  wouldst  wed  his  child?" 

"  Ay,  would  I ;  for  she  i.s  a  maid  of  surpassing  loveliness,  whose  heart 
and  soul  are  given  to  our  cause." 
"  Your  proof  of  that,  Geliarthe." 

"  That  she  will  forsake  all  others,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  firmest 
advocate."  , 

It  is,  indeed,  but  a  sorry  proof." 

"  Ye  did  not  think,  thus,  Retnhold,  when  ye  wedded  the  beauteous 
Florinthe." 

"  True,  Gellarthe." 

"  Then  why  should  not  the  same  be  proof  with  Unda!" 
That  attachment  was  formed  with  boyish  and  romantic  feeling,  and 
it  is  well  it  led  not  to  my  ciestiuction." 

"  But,  surely,  I  who  have  fought  foremost  in  the  battle  fray,  have 
not  been  so  led  ?" 

"  But,  remember,  thou  mayest  not  find  a  gem  of  equal  value  to  my 
Florinthe.  I  believe  her  to  be  all  man  could  wish  for  in  a  lovely  and 
confiding  female." 

"And  such  is  my  opinion  of  the  charming  Unda,"  returned  Gellarthe. 

"  Well — well,  though  I  have  hitherto  deemed  thee  friend  as  well  as 
kinsman,  I  cannot  again  receive  thee  as  such." 

"By  what,  then,  have  I  forfeited  that  friendship?"  quickly  de- 
manded Gellarthe. 

"  As  yet  thou  hast  not,"  said  Reinhold. 

"  What,  then,  am  I  to  understand  ?" 

"  That  if  thou  art  determined  to  wed  the  child  of  my  most  inveterate 
enemy,  I  can  but  class  thee  as  one  also." 

"Never  yet,"  said  Gellarthe,  proudly,  "have  I  crouched  to  king  or 
equal ;  nor  will  I  now." 

"This  hauteur  does  ill  become  thee,  Gellarthe;  dost  thou  remember 
thou  wert  once  a  dependent  apon  my  generosity  ?" 

"  I  fling  back  with  disdain  the  words  you  now  utter." 

"  Are  they  not  true?" 

"  'Tis  true,  that  at  the  death  of  my  noble  fa,ther  thou  gavestme  shelter 
and  protection ;  but  thou  didst  well  repay  thyseif " 
"  Aye  !  by  what  means  1" 

"  By  taking  possession  of  all  that  would  have  else  been  mine." 

"  'Tis  false  !  why  then  didst  thou  not  claim  it?"  said  the  baron. 

"  Because  I  had  determined  to  win  my  way  in  the  path  of  gltftfi". 

So  saying,  Gellarthe  was  about  to  leave  the  presence  of  his  k|nill1ifth, 
when  the  latter  following  him,  said, — 

"  I  have,  perhaps,  been  too  hasty ;  I  would  part  with  thee  as  wHh  k 
friend." 

"  The  heart  knowest  not  true  friendship,"  replied  Gellarthe,  "  which 
would  speak  of  the  favours  it  had  conferred." 

"Nay,  nay,  leave  me  not  thus,"  returned  Reinhold;  "I  aril  thy 
elder,  and  offer  to  make  concession." 

"  Accept  then  the  hand  of  fellowship,"  said  Gellarthe,  extending  his 
hand 

Reinhold  readily  grasped  it,  and  exclaimed, — "  From  this  hour  our 
friendship  shall  know  no  end." 
"  But  on  one  condition." 
"  Name  it." 

"  That  ihou  wilt  receive  my  beloved  Unda  as  a  friend  also." 

Thou  dost  indeed  draw  tight  the  strings  of  friendship." 
"  E'en  now  'tia  not  too  late  to  retract  thy  word,"  replied  Gellarthe. 
"  Nay,  I  value  thy  friendship  too  much." 

"  Now  hast  thou  filled  my  heart  with  ioy,"  returned  Gellarthe  ;  "  and 
doubt  not  she  will  prove  as  true  a  tYiend  as  I  have  done." 

"  Knowest  thou,  Gellarthe,  that  in  thy  absence  I  have  become  pos- 
eessed  of  immense  wealth?" 

"  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  it,  kinsman." 

"And  could  I  confide  in  thee  I  could  lell  thee  more," 

"  I  would  not  willingly  pry  into  thy  affairs,"  returned  Gellarthe,  "  but 
thou  mayest  place  faith  in  me." 

"  In  confidence,  then,  I  now  tell  thee  I  have  already  engaged  forty 
spies  to  watch  every  action  of  the  opposing  party." 

"  Have  you  so  ?  then  the  expense  must  be  enormous,"  returned 
Gellarthe. 

"  That  to  me  is  the  last  consideration,  as  I  am  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  more  wealth  than  I  shall  ever  find  employment  for." 
"  Then  why  risk  your  honour?" 
"  In  what  am  I  doing  so  ?" 

"  By  lending  yourself  ih  unlawful  pursuits,"  returned  Gellarthe. 
"  And  whence  gained  yoH  this  information,  Gellarthe  ?"  answered 
Reinhold. 

"That  in  honour  I  cannot  answer  thee?" 
**  To  what  pursuit  do  you  then  aUude  '{" 


"  Your  having  leagued  yourself  with  the  Black  Bandit,"  said  Gt  Uarthe. 

On  hearing  this  Reinhold  started  back,  and  with  amazement  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Hea  .en  !  thou  shalt  not  leave  this  castle  without  telling 
me  who  was  your  informant." 

"  To  thy  teeth  I  tell  thee,  Reinhold,  thou  durst  not  injure  me." 

"  Doit  thou  dare  me  .'" 

"  Aye,  do  I,  for  didst  thou  lay  rough  hand  on  me,  there  is  not  one  of 
the  band  but  would  revenge  the  injury." 

Reinhold  stood  as  one  transfixed.  J' Thou  hast  been  wrongly  in- 
formed, Gellarthe,"  said  he,  as  if  some  new  idea  had  struck  him. 

"  Would  you  wish  for  further  proof  of  my  knowledge?" 

"  Thou  cau'st  not  give  it  " 

"  Bare  thy  right  arm  then,  and  T  will  shew  thee  the  impression  of  the 
dagger  stamped  upon  it  by  the  Black  Bandit  in  my  presence." 

"  Heil  and  furies,"  cried  Reinhold,  "  thou  shalt  not  tell  this  tale  unto 
another,"  an4  drawing  his  sword  he  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  Gellarthe, 
which  the  latter  dexterou.->ly  avoided. 

"I  am  no  coward,"  said  he;  "  but,  unarmed,  I  acknowledge  myself 
no  maich  for  thy  weapon  and  strength." 

Reinhold  again  seemed  lost  in  tumultuous  thought,  and  in  that  short 
period  Gellarthe  had  made  his  escape. 

Deep  were  the  vows  of  vengeance  breathed  by  Reinhold,  when  he 
found  Gellarthe  had  left  tbe  ca.-tle;  and  still,  un^er  the  influence  of  this 
rage,  Winfritz,  the  captain  of  the  Black  Bandits,  entered,  disguised  as  a 
cowherd. 

"  Never  was  thy  visit  more  welcome  than  at  this  moment,"  said  the 
former. 

"  What  has  ruffled  thy  noble  band  ?"  asked  Winfritz,  earnestly. 
"  Methinks  1  have  discovered  a  lurking  enemy,"  said  Reinhold. 
"  Mean  ye  to  your  person  oroiu:  band?" 
"  Both — both." 

"  Aye  ! — then,  by  Heaven,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  I  will  stay  hia 
breath !" 

"  Well  and  nobly  spoken." 

"  From  whence  gained  you  this  intelligence?"  demanded  Winfritz. 
"  Given  to  my  very  teeth  by  a  snake  whom  I  have  fostered." 
"  Shall  we  not  then  crush  him,  ere  he  injure  us  ?" 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  late."   i,i^i>  au-j  j    .ii'  .  i.  j 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  bandit,  "but  it  is  never  too  late  to  m  one- 
self of  an  enemy." 

"  Thy  remark  is  good,." 

"  I  conceived  it  so,  Reinhold." 

"  Then  be  it  thy  task  to  clear  our  path  of  the  reptile." 
"  Stays  he  beneath  your  roof  ?    Who  is  he  ?— his  name?" 
"  'Tis  Gellarthe,  a  dependent  of  the  house  of  Reinhold," 
"  From  whence,  then,  gained  he  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our 
band?" 

"  There  to  me  is  the  mystery ;  he  pretends  to  have  been  present 
when  I  joined  the  band." 

"  And,  be  assured,  'twas  pretence  only,  for  none,  save  our  chosen 
friends,  can  ever  gain  admittance  to  our  councils." 

"  Have  ye,  then,  fiiends  with  whom  I  am  as  yet  unacquainted?" 

"  Several,  my  lord." 

"  Strange  that  this  intelligence  was  not  before  given  to  me." 
"  Believe  me,  Reinhold,  there  seemed  no  necessity  to  conceal  it  from 
you." 

"  How  know  I,  then,  that  the  scions  of  our  house  may  be  one  of 
your  chosen  ?" 
"  'Twere  impossible,  my  lord." 

"Why  so?"  .  .  , 

"  Because  they  are  natives  of  Venice."  ^ 

"  Thou  hast  quieted  my  apprehensions;  it  may  be  it  was  but  iipagi- 

nation  painted  him  that  which  is  indeed  reality." 

"  Of  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  feel  too  secure,"  replied  the  band,it, 

"as  imagination  could  not  have  painted  to  him  the  existence  of  our 

band." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  Reinhold,  "  he  has  insulted  me," 
"  Indeed." 

"  Ay,  and  I  will  be  revenged." 

"  And  justly  so,  too }  is  he  in  thy  power  ?" 

"  No,  he  is  not." 

*'  And  know  ye  not  of  hia  whereabouts  ?" 

"  I  do  not ;  but  we  shall  soon  get  him  In  our  power,  for  he  is  be- 
trothed to  Unda  the  daughter  of  my  most  inveterate  enemy,  Ruthven." 

"  Ay,  say  you  ?  He  will  prove  a  rich  prijse  should  we  get  him  in  our 
power." 

"  Think  you  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  do  1,  for  we  might  offer  to  spare  his  Hfe  on  the  condition  that 
he  will  introduce  us  as  his  friends  to  the  wealthy  and  haughty  Ruthven  ; 
then  would  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  vast  treasure,  and  laugh  at  the 
weakness  of  Gellarthe,— then  take  his  life  for  his  treachery  to  his  friend." 
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*'  Ha!  ha!  by  my  word,  thou  wouldst  make  a  clever  statesman."  i 

"Thank  you— thauk  you;  but  let's  to  business;  dost  not  wonder  { 
why  I  chose  this  strange  disguise,  Reinhold?"  j 
Until  this  moment  it  had  not  struck  me ;  thy  disguise  is  strange  1 
indeed."  | 

"  Thou  hast,  doubtless,  heard  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  Assim  of 
Bagdad,  who  has  come  to  reside  in  the  adjacent  city  V 

"  I  have,  and  listened  with  wonder  to  the  account  of  his  mighty 
treasures." 

"  The  information  has  reached  our  band,  that  it  is  his  intention  of 
passing  from  the  city  to-night,  taking  with  him  herds  of  cattle." 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  thy  disguise,  Winfritz  ?" 

"  Much.  I  have  come  to  advise  you  this  night  to  meet  him;  to 
make  a  goodly  show  of  your  wealth,  and  entertain  hii§." 

"  I  should  profit  little  by  that,  methinks." 

"  Thou  may'st  profit  one  half  his  treasure." 

"  Indeed  ! — how  so?" 

"  By  recommending  me  to  him  as  a  guide  for  his  cattle,  by  which 
means  I  shall  be  ena^jled  to  find  ho  a-  h;s  wealth  is  conveyed,  and  at  a 
given  signal  our  band  shall  approach,  ana  take  possession  of  it.  I,  still 
leading  Assim,  will  so  engage  his  attention,  that  his  wealth  shall  have 
been  secured  belore  it  is  missed." 

"  A  caring  and  brave  deed,  truly ;  but  now  thou  hast  not  shown  how 
benefit  shall  accrue  to  me." 

"  Thy  recomniendation  shall  be  rewarded  with  half  the  treasure." 

"  Well,  Winfritz,  as  ye  have  never  broken  faith  with  me,  I  will  con- 
sent." 

"  'Twill  be  necessary,  then,  ye  begin  to  prepare  for  your  journey." 
"  And  why  1" 

"  Lest  Assim  change  his  mind,  and  take  some  other  route." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  be  ready  ;  ia  the  meanwhile,  get  thee  to  my  secret 
chamber,  and  await  my  return  " 

«  »  *  *  *  * 

Gellarthe  had  quitted  the  castle  through  a  secret  passage,  unknown 
even  to  its  owner,  which  he  had  accidentally  discovered  some  years  pre- 
vious, and  by  which  means  he  could  gain  ingress  at  any  hour,  without 
fear  of  detection. 

No  sooner  had  he  gained  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  than,  unbuckling 
his  sword,  he  registered  upon  it  an  oath  of  revenge  upon  his  kinsman, 
whom  he  now  plainly  saw  would  leave  nq  scheme  untried,  to  rid  him  of 
his  existence. 

To  chaviCe,  also,  was  he  indebted,  for  the  knowledge  that  Reinhold 
h^d  become  one  of  the  gang  of  the  Black  Bandits  (so  called  by  their 
using  a  particular  mask  and  dress),  he  having  entered  the  seciet  pas- 
sage, concealed  himself  in  an  adjoining  chamber  to  his  kinsman,  and 
overheard  the  latter  in  his  first  secret  conversation  with  Winfritz,  the 
latter  describing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  band. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  '  he  exclaimed,  mentally ;  "  a  deep  and  deadly  revenge 
shall  be  mine  !"  and  folding  his  arms,  he  appeared  lost  in  the  thought 
of  some  great  scheme. 

"  Softly,  softly,  Wolfe !  here  sleeps  one  of  no  mean  rank ;  his  sword 
too,  is  de:ached.    What  can  this  mean  ?" 

"  Nay  ;  come  go  thy  way,  Roche,  thou  art  ever  spreading  thy  nets 
for  paltry  game." 

"  Thou  art  ever  grumbling,  Wolfe  ;  I  tell  tkee  this  is  better  game 
than  thou  thinkest  for." 

Wolie  then  approached,  and  gently  raising  the  form  of  the  prostrate 
sleeper,  exclaimed,  as  he  thrust  a  well-filled  purse  into  his  bo-  o-a,  which 
he  had  dexterously  taken  from  the  sleeper's  pocket,  "  This  will  repay 
me  for  my  lost  tiirle  !" 

"It  was  I  who  discovered  the  stranger  !"  said  Roche,  "  and,  there 
fore,  claim  part." 

"  Oh,  willingly,"  replied  Wolfe ;  "  you  had  better  make  haste  and  take 
it  then,  ere  the  sleeper  awake." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  that  he  possesses  a  single  doit  more  than  thou 
hast  taken." 

"Then  it  is  as  I  first  told  told  thee— thy  net  is  ever  spread  for 
aught." 

To  this  Roche  made  no  reply;  but,  turning  to  the  stranger,  perceived, 
to  hl»  »urprl»e,Geliarthe  standing  in  an  a  litude  of  defence. 

In  the  instant  Wolfe  presented  a  carbine  to  his  breast. 

"Stay  thy  ange-,"  said  Gellarthe,  "I  am  no  foe;  but  came  hither  to 
tftlik  to  thee  concerning  Reinhold." 

"  Aye  !  a  spy  1  a  spy  !"  exclaimed  both. 

"  No,  no;  I  swear  to  you  that  I  herd  Mid  tee  do^ii,  andfelgned  sle?p, 
I  purpose  to  attract  your  attention."  ' 
"  How  know  we  thkt  you  are  not  an  enem^r?"  asked  Wolf'e. 
By  my  casting  my  sword  from  me,  and  oifering  no  resistance,  when 
y«  took  my  purse." 
"Ha!  ha!"  said  Wolfe,  "the  paltry  reiistance  you  could  have 


offered  against  these  lads  (pointing  to  his  carbine)  could  have  availed 
thee  but  little." 

"  I  like  thy  frank  and  noble  bearing,"  said  Gellarthe,  addressing 
Wolfe;  "I  would  speak  to  thee  in  private."  jo     i  • 

"No,  no,  we  leave  private  speeches  for  the  ministers  ot  our  st^te; 
speak  out  then,  what  you  have  to  say."  ,  ; 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  replied  Gellarthe;  "would  ye  refuse  to  take  amari 
prisoner  if  ye  were  rewarded  with  as  much  treasure  as  your  Captain 
Winfritz  possesses?" 

"  Doubt  us  not ;  for  one  half  of  it  we  would  stake  our  lives,  or  take ' 
a  hundred  prisoners." 

"  But,  supposing  your  captain  and  the  prisoner  were  in  league  to^ 
gether?" 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Wolfe,  confidentially,."!  should  make  Aa 
good  a  captain  as  Winfritz,  any  day;  and  as  he  always  sets  me  about  the 
dirtiest  work,  and  gives  me  the  least  pay,  I  should  stand  but  little  upon 
settling  his  affairs ;  then  would  I  make  Roche  my  first  in  command." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Roche  ;  "  you  would,  indeed,  make  a  better  master 
than  Winiritz  !" 

"  Do  ye  consent  then  ? — for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost !" 

"We  do — we  do!"  replied  each.  "But  before  we  commence  our 
work,  we  shall  expect  a  part  of  our  promised  trea  ure." 

"Willingly.  Ye  will  not  doubt  of  your  reward  when  I  t^U  you  I , 
am  about  to  lead  you  to  the  treasures  of  the  Baron  Reinhold."  ,  , . 

"  Eh  ! — it  would  be  well  if  we  were  rid  of  him.  Our  captain  thinks,, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  without  him ;  when  I'm  captain  I'll  show 
the  band  the  difference." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  would  not  have  him  deprived  of  life  :  it  is  enough  that 
he  be  left  without  his  idolised  wealth,"  returned  Gellarthe. 

"  We  wi.l  deal  with  him  as  you  will.  But,  remember,  you  have  not 
to  do  with  us  as  concerns  our  captain." 

"Truly  not.    Follow  quickly." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

As  the  Baron  Reipihold,  accompanied  by  Assiin  the  merchantm  en-  , 
tered  the  casile  of  the  former,  Gellarthe  and  the  robbers  also  entewd  by 
the  secret  passage. 

Gellarthe  led  them  into  a  deep  cave  beneath  the  castle  walls,  in  which 
great  wealth  was  concealed,  and  having  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
robbers  for  the  time,  advanced  cautiously  to  the  chamber  adjoining  that 
which  Reinhold  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  much  of  his  time,  aiid  in 
this  very  chamber  awaited  his  return. 

They  were  surpised  upon  reaching  the  outer  chamber  to  hear  the 
well  known  voice  of  their  captain,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they 
could  collect  the  sounds  of  the  words  uttered  by  the  baron. 

"  Follow  cautiously  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,"  said  Gellarthe. 

Wolfe  and  Roche  silently  obeyed  him.  From  this  spot  they  could 
plainly  overhear  all  that  was  said. 

"  Does  he  then  consent  to  tarry  here  till  midnight?"  asked  Winfritz 
of  the  baron. 

"  lie  does,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  Brings  he  with  him  much  cattle  ?" 

"  A  herd  of  five  hundred  oxen." 

"  And  has  he  chosen  guides  for  them  ?" 

"  None  that  are  acquainted  with  the  mountain  passes.  He  wa?  about 
to  engage  with  me,  when  1  informed  him  that  I  had  a  trusty  serf  whose, 
services  I  would  with  pleasure  give  him." 

"  And  did  he  consent  t" 

"  He  did." 

"  Had  I  not  then  better  depart,  and  give  information  to  the  band  of 
the  hour  of  his  approach  ?" 

"  Not  until  I  have  sent  for  thee  to  come  into  his  presence.  Remem- 
ber,  one  half  of  hU  wealth  is  to  be  mine." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Winfritz,  "  if  there  is  enough  to  divide  amongst  the 
troop,  and  reward  me  f9r  my  information." 

"  By  Heaven  !"  cried  Reinhold,  "  1  will  not  be  cheated  by  your  ifs. 
If  I  do  not  share  the  plunder  equally,  you  will  have  cause  to  regret  it." 

"  And  if  I  awarded  you  nothing,"  retorted  Winfritz,  in  a  sneering 
tone,  ' '  then  how  would  you  act  ?" 

"  I  would  give  information,  by  which  your  band  and  self  would  be- 
come  " 

"  Softly,  softly,  Reinhold ;  thou  seeraest  to  have  forgotten  thou 
hast  an  enemy  who  may  have  given  the  information  thou  now  apeak« 
est  of !"  ^        .  j  •         ■  '  •■ 

"  Who  mean  you  ?"  asked,  keinhbld,  turning  deadly  p^le.    -  •.; 

"  Gellartlie — your  kinsman,  whose  life  you  seek!"  retmned  th«| 
captain. 

"^a.!— he  was  ajjout  to  seek  my  lifie,"  said  Gellarthe,  addressing 
Wolfe,  in  the  other  chamber.  ^      ,  .1...  . 

"  Know  you  with  whom  he  talks  ?"  asked  Wolfe.  i,  !.. 

"Indeed,  I  do  not;  but  he  must  be  one  of  you  or  of  some  othec 
band." 
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"  Thou  hast  guessed  truly,"  returned  Wolfe.  "  He  is  no  other 
than  our  captain,.  Winfrita ;  but  of  him  we  will  speak  anon.  Let  us 
still  listen." 

Again  they  listeiaed,  but  all  was  silent. 

"  Could  we  by  any  means  gain  access  to  his  chamber,"  said  Wolfe, 
'*  the  life  of  my  rival  will  be  in  my  power." 

But  ye  came  not  here  to  espouse  your  own  cause,  but  mine."  said 
Gellarthe. 

"  Aye,"  replied  Wolfe,  "  and  I  now  offer  back  the  valuables  you  have 
given  me,  and  take  your  enemy  prisoner  if  you  will  lead  me  into  the 
adjoining  chamber." 

"  Will  you  then  promise  to  keep  Reinhold  prisoner  till  the  rising  of 
the  sun  V 

"  Aye,  will  we.  But  we  must  bear  him  hence,  lest  we  be  dis- 
covered !" 

Where  then  shall  I  meet  ye  ?" 
**At  the  same  spot  where  we  first  met  you." 
*'  You  mean  in  the  wood  where  I  feigned  sleep  ?" 
"I  do." 

"You  will  not  fail  in  what  you  have  promised ?" 

"  We  will  not;  you  have  acted  with  honour  towards  us,  and  wo  will 
do  the  same  by  you." 

Gellarthe  then  led  them  through  several  secret  passages,  and  at 
length  to4he^e  leading  to  the  chamfeer  in  which  they  had  overheard 
the  previous  conversation. 

Here  Gellarthe  left  them,  and  retraced  his  steps  through  several  pas- 
sages to  the  cave  in  which  the  wealth  was  concealed,  and  having  taken 
as  much  as  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Baron  Ruthven,  he  hastily 
left  the  place,  and  immediately  forwarded  the  booty  to  the  father  of  the 
Lady  Unda,  informing  him  that  he  would  in  a  few  days  return  to  claim 
her  hand. 

«»«**« 

Wolfe,  who  had  entered  the  chamber  unperceived  by  his  captain, 
stealthily  approached  him,  and  ere  he  had  time  to  recover  his  surprise, 
the  bandit  had  implanted  a  dagger  in  his  breast.  Winfritz  fell  to  the 
ground,  uttering  a  deep  groan ;  but  so  true  had  heen  the  aim  of  Wolfe, 
that  he  now  ceased  to  exist. 

Quick,  quick,  Roche !"  said  he  ;  "stanch  the  wound,  and  bear  him 
hence." 

"  But  should  we  be  discovered  ?"  said  his  comrade. 
"  Cease  thy  croaking,  and  bear  a  hand." 

"  But  think  you  we  shall  find  our  way  without  a  guide  back  through 
the  passages  2" 

"  We  need  but  hear  him  to  the  chamber  adjoining." 

After  having  stopped  the  blood  of  their  captain,  they  with  great  diffi- 
culty bore  him  to  the  next  apartment. 

*•  There  is  no  fear  of  discovery  here,"  said  Wolfe,  *'  therefore  keep 
your  watch.  I  will  hasten  to  the  chamber  and  wait  the  return  of 
Reinhold." 

"  'Tis  no  pleasant  work,"  said  Roche. 

"  Not  a  word  of  complaint,"  said  Wolfe  ;  "  remember  I  am  captain 
now." 

"  But  how  will  you  account  to  the  band  for  his  death  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me;  you  have  but  to  obey  my  con-imands,"  So  say- 
ing, Wolfe  left  the  apartment,  and  scarcely  had  he  entered  that  before 
occupied  by  the  captain,  than  the  baron  entered  also. 

Wolfe  averted  his  head  as  he  entered. 

"  Why,  have  you  changed  your  disguise?  '  asked  the  baron,  supposing 
It  to  be  Winfritz. 

"  Listen  silently,  or  this  shall  answer  you,"  replied  Wolfe,  turning 
suddenly  round,  and  presenting  his  carbine. 

Reinhold  spoke  not  a  word — terror  was  plainly  depicted  on  his 
features. 

"  Answer  me  one  question,"  said  Wolfe  ;  "  art  thou  willing  to  yield 
up  thy  wealth,  or  suffer  one  month  of  close  imprisonment?" 

"  A  month — a  year — an  age  of  time,  so  that  yeu  take  not  from  nee 
my  hard-gained  treasure." 

"  Crouch  not  to  me,  you  paltry  coward,"  said  Wolfe,  "  but  again 
answer  me.  To  what  did  Winfritz  allude  when  he  spoke  concerning 
the  mountain  pass?" 

"  The  treasure  of  Assim,  the  Persian  merchant,"  returned  Reinhold, 
in  a  tone  of  terror. 

"  And  he  it  now  beneath  your  roof?" 

"  He  is,  and  now  waits  the  coming  of  the  treacherous  Winfritz." 

"  However  treacherous,"  replied  Wolfe,  "  he  has  paid  all  claims  upon 
him  to  a  fraction." 

'  By  whose  will  am  I  thus  then  to  be  made  a  prisoner  of  ?" 

"  Of  that  you  shall  hear  by  and  by.  Our  band  are  all  beneath  your 
Toof,  and  by  one  signal  from  me,  this  castle  would  be  quickly  enve- 
loped in  flames." 


"  Wretched  !  wretched  Reinhold  !"  said  the  baron,  clasping  hia 
haud«. 

"  Come,  come — no  nonsense.  If  you  would  save  your  wealth  and 
castle,  follow  me.  Remember,  should  you  give  one  word  of  alarni, 
your  castle  will  be  instantly  in  liaraes." 

Trembling  did  the  cowav  ilv  iiMi  tyraTit  baron  obey  the  commands  of 
tlie  robber,  who  to  the  surprise  of  tlie  former,  led  him  through  the  un- 
known passages  by  which  ihey  had  entered. 

Having  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chavnber  in  which  Roche  and  the 
dead  captain  were,  he  suinmoned  the  former  therefrom,  and  commanding 
him  to  bind  fast  the  arms,  and  gag  the  mouth  of  tlie  Baron  Reinhoid, 
which  the  latter  suffered  i.im  to  do  without  making  the  least  resistance, 
for  had  he  a  thousand  lives,  ho  would  have  sacrificed  them  sooner  than 
his  darling  wealth. 

In  this  condition  they  conveyed  him  even  through  the  vault  which 
contained  liis  treas^-re. 

"  Surely  I  do  b.it  dieam  !"  said  the  baron  te  himstlf,  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  well  filled  coffers. 

"  Aj',  thou  mayeit  look  and  long,"  said  Wolfe;  "  some  thirty  days 
may  elapse  ere  thou  wilt  at-ain  see  ihem." 

Thus  saying,  he  hound  tightly  a  bandage  over  the  eyes  of  Reinhold, 
and  forthwith  conveyed  him  to  the  wood,  upon  gaining  which,  they 
hound  him  tightly  to  a  tree,  near  the  spot  where  they  had  first  dis- 
covered Gellarthe. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  return  1"  asked  Roche  of  Wolfe,  "  and  possess  thy- 
self of  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  cave  1" 

"  No,  no ;  we  must  to  the  mountain,  where  by  keeping  a  sharp  look 
out  we  may  become  possessed  of  the  wealth  of  the  Persian  merchant." 

"  Ah  !  now  you  speak,  of  it,  I  remember  Rupert  informed  us  last 
night  he  intended  passing  through  this  district." 

"  Let  us  away,  then  ;  night  is  already  set  in." 

''  Had  we  not  better  seek  the  assistance  of  others?" 

"  No ;  the  fewer  that  take  the  prize,  the  fewer  share  it." 

"  True,  I  am  happy  in  having  command  under  such  a  leader." 

Assim  waited  anxiously  for  the  courteous  baron's  return  ;  but,  to  his 
surprise,  minute  after  minute,  even  to  the  hour,  passed  away,  but  he 
came  not.  The  domestics  sought  him  in  every  chamber,  and  found 
him  not. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  said  Assim  ;  "  perhaps  he  may  have  visited  some 
neighbouring  barsn,  and  forgot  me  over  the  wine-cup.  Much  thanks 
are  due  for  his  kind  attentions  ;  but  I  aiUit  away,  as  the  night  is  fast 
closing  in." 

In  vain  did  Reinkold's  domestics  enircat  him  to  delay  his  depaitu-e, 
and  wait  the  return  of  their  master. 

*'  He  spoke  to  me  of  one  who  would  guide  me  through  the  dffiles  of 
the  mountain,"  said  Assim,  "  which  of  you  is  he  V 

"  We  know  not  till  the  return  of  our  master,"  replied  the  attendant. 

"  Then  I  must  trust  to  my  own  herdsman,"  replied  Assim.  "  I 
leave  this  piece  of  geld  as  a  return  for  the  civilities  of  your  master  ;" 
and  immediately  he  summoned  his  attendants,  and  departed. 

"  See — see,  Roche;  yonder  comes  the  merchant  of  Bagdad." 

"  You  have  sharp  eyes,"  replied  Roche  ;  "  I  see  nothing  but  " 

"  Cease  thy  praMng,  and  ascend  this  tree,"  returned  Wolfe,  "  and 
remain  until  I  give  the  usual  signal." 

Roche  replied  not;  but,  on  the  instant,  ascended  the  lofty  oak. 
Wolfe  then  concealed  himself  until  the  cavalcade  of  Assim  reached 
the  spot, 

"  I  fear,"  said  Assim,  addressii  g  his  attendant,  "  we  shall  miss  the 
beaten  track ;  but,  even  so,  I  am  glad  I  have  left  yonder  castle,  for 
while  there  the  sense  of  approaching  danger  filled  my  mind." 

"  Fear  not,  noble  Assira,"  replied  the  attendant;  "  there  is  little 
fear  of  our  losing  the  path,  the  moon  rises  high  and  clear." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  uttered  those  words,  than  the  brilliant 
moon,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  magic,  was  completely  hid  by  a  dark  murky 
cloud,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  firmament  was  completely  overcast. 

Assim,  terror-stricken  for  a  few  moments,  spoke  not.  Summoning 
up  his  resolution,  he  exclairaed  to  his  herdsman,  "  Adez,  draw  up  the 
cattle,  quickly  ;"  but  to  this  he  received  no  answer,  for  Wolfe  had  sud- 
denly seized  him,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Roche,  had  succeeded  in 
applying  a  gag  to  his  mouth. 

A  loud  peal  of  thunder  rolled  through  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth  beneath  them ;  this  was  followed  by  vivid  flashes  of  forked 
blue  lightning,  by  the  glare  of  which  Assim  plainly  perceived  Wolfe  and 
his  companion  holding  down  his  herdsman. 

*«  See — see  !"  cried  he,  turning  to  his  attendants,  "  there  Is  foul 
treachery  at  work.  God  forgive  me  if  I  judge  wrong ;  but  I  believe 
this  to  he  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  form  of 
the  baron  whose  castle  we  have  just  left." 
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Now  was  heard  the  clashing  of  swords — now  expressions  of  terror — 
now  of  despair.  All  was  dark  and  confusion.  Still,  instinciively, 
they  moved  onward;  torrents  of  rain  now  fell,  and  increased  the 
mountain-streams,  which  poured  upon  them,  men  and  cattle,  with  un- 
lemitting  violence. 

At  length  the  storm  abated.  Silence  reigned  around.  The  scene 
suddenly  changed,  and  the  hitherto  murky  clouds  dispersed,  leaving  the 
pale  moon  riding,  as  before,  on  the  azure  sky,  and,  as  Assim  gazed 
upon  the  scene,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  enchantment. 

The  first  who  broke  silence  was  the  chief  attc;ndant.  "  The  fiends 
of  the  storm,"  sail  he.  "  have  at  least  spared  our  cattle." 

"  And  our  lives,"  replied  Assiin  ;  "  but  look — see  ye  not  our  herds- 
man and  thy  brother  bound  to  yonder  tree." 

"  I  do,  and  our  treasure  mules  to  another,"  said  the  attendant. 

*'  By  my  beard,"  cried  Assim ;  "  and  am  I  then  deprived  of  my 
treasure  2" 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  the  tree,  and  so  great  was  his  terror  on 
>'eholding  the  mules  had  been  eased  of  their  saddle-bags,  that  he  fell 
prostrate. 

"  We  are  rightly  served,"  said  several,  "for  having  entered  the  city 
of  the  dark  one." 

They  had  now  unbound  Adez  and  their  treasure  keeper,  who  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  they  still  lived,  and  when  convinced  of  the  fact, 
Adcz  vowed  that  a  monster  of  gigantic  proportions  had,  with  one  blow, 
Rent  him  from  beside  the  herd  to  the  tree,  to  which  he  had  bound  him 
hand  and  foot,  while  the  treasure  keeper  vowed  he  had  combatted  with 
a  thousand  fiends,  and  that  it  wa<  not  until  a  sharp  iiistrument  had 
pierced  him  '  hat  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  him,  and  to  this  many 
of  the  attendants  bore  testimoMy. 

Assim  had  now  in  some  manner  recovered  /rom  his  swoon,  and 
said, — 

"Come,  come— quick,  quick — let  us  hasten  from  this  Hccursod  spot. 
Thanks  to  the  great  lire-spirit,  our  cattle  ami  previsions  are  sfiartd.  To 
thee,  good  Kestro,  I  promise  reward  for  ttio  battle  thou  hast  fought  to 
preserve  my  lost  treasure." 

The  wound  which  Kestro,  the  treasure-keeper,  had  received  occa- 
sioned fears  for  his  life  in  tbe  breast  of  Assim,  and  he  determined  on 
immediately  «eeking  assistance  for  him. 

«  «  *  *  * 

At  the  appointed  time  of  sunrise,  Gellarthe  bent  his  steps  to  the  spot 
in  the  forest  where  ho  had  met  the  robber^.  To  his  surprise,  however, 
WoKc  canne  not.  Low  moaning  now  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  on 
turning  to  ascertain  from  whence  they  camo,  he  discovered  the  Baron 
Reinhold  bound  to  a  tree,  and  his  eyes  rloi-ely  bandaged. 

On  hearing  the  approach  of  footsteps,  the  latter  exclainf.ed, 

"  Friend  or  foe,  who  now  approacics,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  loosen 
me  even  for  one  moment  from  this  wretched  condition." 

"  By  whom  were  yoa  placed  thus  !  '  asked  Gellarthe,  in  a  feigned 
tone, 

"Thouaskest  of  me  a  question  I  dare  not  answer,"  replied  the 
baron. 

"Aye;  that  is  strange,  indeed." 

"  Marvel  not  at  the  strangeness  of  my  words ;  be  you  whom  you  may, 
if  you  will  set  me  free,  you  can  ask  no  favour  which  I,  the  Baron 
Reinhold,  will  not  grant." 

"  What  proof  will  you  give  that  you  will  keep  your  promise  ?" 

"  Any  that  you  require." 

"  Knowest  thou  not  whom  thou  hast  sought  to  injure.'"  demanded 
Gellarthe,  in  the  same  feigned  tone. 

"  Right  well  do  I,"  returned  the  baron,  faintly;  "comest  thou  Tom 
him  V 

"  That  I  do  not  choose  to  answer  thee  ;  but  if  tl.o  i  wilt  promise  to 
become  the  sworn  friend  of  Ruthveu  and  of  thy  kinsman,  Gdiarthe, 
then  will  I  set  thee  free." 

"Art  thou,  then,  Ruthven?" 

"  On  my  soul  I  am  not,  and  would  be  foe  to  no  man." 

"  Then  thou  shall  be  my  fiiend,"  replied  the  baron,  "and  my  castle 
shall  become  thine." 

"  I  ask  thy  friendship  for  Gellarthe,  his  friend  Ruthven,  and  his 
lovely  daughter." 

"  Ha  !  that  voice  1"  said  the  baron  ;  "  thou  art  surely  Gellarthe  him- 
self.'" 

"  Yes,  I  am  he,"  replied  the  latter;  "  and  it  is  now  in  my  power  to 
take  the  life  of  him  who  would  have  taken  uiinc." 

"Spare  me — spare  me  1  generous  Gellarthe,"  cried  the  baron  in  a  tone 
of  supplication. 

"  I  cannot  boast  of  generosity,"  replied  Gellarthe;  "already  have  I 
possessed  myself  of  part  of  thy  treasure." 

"  Even  as  a  serf,  life  would  be  dear  to  mo.  Unoind  me,  lead  me  in 
safety,  and  I  will  fotf«it  my  life  if  1  do  Qot  agree  to  the  propositwa  you 
hliv*  made." 


Gella.the  then  proceeded  to  unbind  him,  when  Wolfe  at  the  moment 
approached.    Gellarthe  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  I  have  been  delayed,"  said  Wolfe,  "  and  could  not  come  hither 
sooner." 

"I  have  waited  long  thy  coming,"   returned    Gellarthe;  "but 
now  " 

"  Thou  dost  not  need  my  service,"  rejoined  Wolfe. 
"  Thou  hast  guessed  right,"  said  Gellarthe ;  "  but  now  to  satisfy  thy 
demands." 

"  My  demands  are  already  »atisfied,"  replied  Wolfe.  "  I  am  becom© 
possessed  of  much  wealth,  and  am  the  acknowledged  captain  of  our 
band,  in  the  place  of  him  whose  body  is  now  concealed  in  the  Castle  of 
Reinhold." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Words  are  useless ;  you  will  discover  all,"  said  Wolfe  ;  "  it  is  neces- 
sary tliat  I  bind  him  to  secrecy,  for  even  though  one  of  our  band,  he 
may  betray  us  to  the  ollicers  of  justice." 

"  Good  :  it  may  be  necessary  Jor  the  safety  of  both." 

It  Avas  strange  to  see  how  anxiously  the  baron,  deep  in  cowardice  and 
guilt,  agreed  to  the  proposition  offered. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  he  should  return  to  his  castle;  and  that  no 
comment  should  be  made  upon  his  absence.  He  informed  his  domestics 
that  he  had  been  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  relative,  and  that  the  storm 
had  prevented  the  arrival  of  a  messenger. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ♦  *  * 

"  Yes— yes  !  thou  hast,  indeed,  proved  thyself  worthy  of  my  Unda," 
said  Lord  Ruthven  ;  "  it  now  remains  with  her  to  name  the  day  which 
shall  unite  you." 

"  Happy,  happy  Gellarthe !  ble&t  with  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  lovely 
Unda,  1  envy  not  the  most  wealthy  baron." 

"See,"  said  Ruthven,  "my  daughter  approaches."  At  this  moment, 
Unda,  a  creature  of  most  bewitching  sweetness,  whose  brilliant  eyes 
so-  med  to  mock  the  splendour  of  the  jewels  with  which  she  was  adorned, 
advanced  towards  Gel  arthe. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  thou  art  returned,  my  love,"  said  she  ;  "  hours  of 
anxiety  have,  indeed,  been  mine,  since  you  have  departed  from  me." 

"  Chase  away  all  sorrow  from  thy  beauteous  brow,  fair  maid;  I  will 
never  again  depart  from  thee." 

"  Assured  of  this,  I  could,  indeed,  feel  happy;  but  " 

"Thou  mayest  be  assured,  my  beloved  I  wait  but  thy  word  to  be 
united  to  thee  in  the  indissoluble  ties  of  holy  wedlock." 

"Then  would  I  delay  not  a  single  hour,"  replied  Unda. 

"  Be  it  so,  iny  child,"  replied  Lord  Ruthven.  "  I  will  instantly  sum- 
mon the  holy  father,  Ambrose,  and  the  witnesses." 

"  Awhile,  then,  my  dear  Gellarthe,  I  must  leave  thee,"  said  Unda. 
She  for  a  shnrt  time  was  absent,  and  then  returned,  splendidly  arrayed 
in  a  wedding  su  t ;  the  priest  was  in  attendance ;  the  ring  placed  upon 
her  hand;  and,  when  Gellarthe  had  piiid  the  gold  he  promised,  Unda  be- 
came his  bride. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  Barons  Ruthven  and  Reinhold  became  firm 
friends,  instead  of  enemies  ;  but  for  a  long  time,  the  band  Qf  tU© 
Black  Bandits  continued  their  depredations. 


HAIL,  BEAUTIFUL  MORN. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE  THAMES,"  &C.  &C. 

When  the  moon's  golden  light  o'er  the  darksome  glade, 
From  its  lustre  so  beaming  to  dimness  is  laid, 
Then  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  the  flowerets  adorn, 
Whilst  nature,  all-joyful,  proclaims  the  bright  morn. 
What  sceiiGJ  arc  so  beauteous — what  is  there  so  gay. 
As  to  Kee  the  night  yield  to  the  beauties  of  day? 
It  is  then  that  wc  see  tV.c  sweet  may  ow  the  thorn, 
Whilst  its  peifumei  make  sweet  the  beautiful  morn. 
Hail,  beautiful  morn  !  all  hail  thee,  we  say, 
Who,  fairy-like,  com'st  in  the  richest  array; 
Our  hearts  will  e'er  bless  thee,  whilst  loudly  the  horn 
Proclaims  far  and  near  the  beautiful  morn. 
The  birds  then  are  tuneful,  as  their  merry  notes  tell, 
Whilst  a  silence  pervades  thy  heart-stirring  spell; 
For  sweetly  and  richly,  since  long  thou  wert  born, 
Fond  Nature  has  blessed  thee— the  beautiful  morn, 
Westminster.  J* 


W. 


Mental  pleasures  never  cloy  ;  unlike  those  of  the  body,  they  a-e  in- 
creased by  repetltioo,  approved  of  by  xeSection,  aii4  Bt>«Dgtbea«d  by 
enjoyment. 
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THE  COMPACT ; 

OR,  FIRSTANDLAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

{^Continued  from  our  laii,) 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SECOND    YEAR. — THE    MEETING  OF  SIX. — THE    LANDLOKD  AND 
THE  OLD  WAITER  AT  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

A  YEAR  has  rolled  away,  and  mingled  with  past  ages  as  an  integral 
porti.m  of  their  vastness.  The  summer's  heat — the  autumn's  sweet 
frui  fulness  and  many-hued  beau.ies — the  stern  winter's  cold,  and  the 
young,  joyous,  laughing  spring — each  with  its  joys — its  sorrows — its 
expectations — its  hopes,  promises,  and  disappointments,  has  swept 
over  the  heads  of  living  millions;  but,  oh,  how  many  "  vacant  places" 
has  that  single  year  produced ;  how  many  gentle,  noble  hearts  have 
gone  with  it  down  the  stream  of  time,  like  it,  never,  never  to  return 
and  greet  the  aunshine  of  the  wor^d  with  answering  smiles. 

The  spring  had  passed  away ;  the  summer  with  its  sultry  heats — its 
thundery — its  flowers,  and  its  beauty,  had  once  more  gladdened  the 
earth. 

"  The  fields  are  alive  with  sultry  noise. 
Of  labour's  sounds,  and  insects'  busy  joys; 
The  reapers  o'er  trjeir  glittering  sickles  stoop, 
Starilirij;  full  oft  the  partridge  covejs  up  ; 
Some  o'er  the  rustling  siiythe  go  bending  on, 
And  shockers  follow  where  their  toils  nave  gone, 
Heaping  the  swathes  that  rustle  in  the  sun." 
Nature  is  attired  m  her  gayest  garnr  ents  ;  life — beauty — ^joy,  appear 
to  flatter  through  the  ba  my  air.    Even  the  coming  winter  seems  in 
anticipation  divested  ot  many  of  its  stein  realities,  and  the  mind  of  man 
begins  well  to  be  prepared,  by  the  chang  ng  hues  of  the  vegetation,  for 
the  home  comforts  of  the  season,  that,  in  all  its  fury  and  bitterness,  still 
presents  to  the  rational  observer  much  beauty,  abounding  utility,  and 
numberless  fire-side  enjoyments,  which  cannot  be  extracted  from  all 
the  glories  of  the  most  glorious  summer's  day  that  ever  shone  out  of 
the  blue  heavens. 

It  is  August  once  again  ;  that  month  in  which  had  been  raade  the 
solemn,  yet  thoughlleis,  compact,  which  had  bound  together  the  seven 
friends  to  meet  at  the  ancient  inn.  Alas  !  how  sadly  had  the  day  ter- 
min.  ted  on  which  that  compact  had  been  entered  into.  Twelve  months 
were  indeed  most  insufficient  to  enable  any  one  of  those  young,  warm, 
ardedt  spirits,  to  forget,  or  even  to  look  back  upon  the  awful  scene 
which  had  occurred  during  the  thunder  storm  iii  the  forest  with  any- 
thing like  composure. 

It  WAS  strange,  too,  how  for  some  months  after  that  harrowing  event 
the  impressions  it  had  made  did  appear  to  be  waxing  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  one  half  the  period  between  that  time  and  the  recurring  August 
Whs  past.  Then,  as  the  fatal  month  returned,  there  returned  with  it  all 
the  painful  feelings  of  the  awful  adventure  in  the  forest,  with  their 
original  intensity,  casting  a  gloom  over  thsse  six  persons,  who  still  felt 
themselves  bound  by  the  solemn  oaih  they  had  taken  to  meet,  even  it 
it  were  in  sadness,  to  compare  one  with  the  o  her  ihti  successes,  disap- 
pointments, regrets,  joys,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  past  year. 

The  weather  during  the  first  few  days  of  August,  had  been  f  ;ll  of 
strange  and  sudden  iiKpulses;  like  a  wayward  child,  it  knew  not  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry.  Showers  of  rain — gusts  of  wind — peeps  of  glorious 
sunshine — each  succeeded  each  in  rapd  succession;  it  seemed  as  if  that 
particular  August,  in  that  particular  year,  had  v/edded  itself  to  the  most 
wayward  April  that  could  ever  be  imag  ned. 

But  when  the  twelfth  day  came,  a  remarkable  change  took  place  ; 
the  sun  shone  out  of  a  cloudlets  sky — not  a  br.ath  of  air  stirred  a  leaf 
of  the  forest  trees  ;  the  rapt  stiUnes^s  of  a  summer's  cay,  without  a 
shadow  in  the  tky,  reigned  over  the  face  of  nature.  So  passed  the 
mo  ning,  and  then  came  the  mid-day,  and  then  the  sun  rapidly  passed 
its  full  meridian,  and  slowly  sunk  towards  the  glorious  west.  It  was 
four  o'clock,  and  still  unbroken  was  the  vast  blue  arch  of  Heaven  by 
cloud  or  speck.  ^ 

The  face  of  nature  bore  on  fha*;  day  new  beauties  :  the  rain  on  the 
previous  day  had  done  much  good  ;  the  herbage  was  quite  refreshed, 
and  bore  a  brighter  hue  ;  inconsequence  ne*  beauties  sprung  from  the 
earth,  and  the  flowers  shoue  with  a  fairer  lustre. 

The  heat  was  intense — the  earth,  notwithstanding  all  the  rain  that 
had  fallen,  began  to  be  heated,  and  nil  living  things  panted  f.ir  brea^.b. 

Oh,  what  a  re  re^h  ng  sensation  docs  the  cool  tirec  ze  bring  with  it  ! 
Yet  there  was  none — the  very  senses  be 'ame  <i) tranced,  and  you  could 
almost  anticipate  its  effect,  when  you  saw  the  tall  branches  of  some 
•d&tiajit 'ijree tend  beneath  the  coming  zephyr;  then  *al«  It  neafed  the 
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blades  of  grass,  bent,  and  then  the  cool  air  passed  over  the  body,  leav- 
ing a  refreshing  sensation. 

The  very  b.rds  seemed  dull  and  listless — scarce  a  note  escaped  them 
— scarce  a  sound  was  heard — save  from  some  tiny  insect,  whose  note 
filled  the  grass. 

The  big  birds  flew  heavily  and  lazily  across  the  fields,  as  though  they 
deemed  the  exertion  a  bore,  and  did  not  like  to  fly  oh  hot  days. 

The  deep  glades  of  the  forest  looked  shady  and  beautiful ;  the  groups 
seen  here  and  there,  appearing  as  if  composed  with  an  eye  to  artificial 
beauties ;  but  yet  they  were  not,  since  many  had  been  so  for  many 
years,  perhaps  hundreds. 

The  fields  were  gaily  decked  with  the  choicest  flowers  that  were  in 
blossom — not  a  hedgerow  but  what  was  filled  with  its  own  peculiar 
weed  and  climbing  plant,  whoie  flowers  lay  in  the  sun  upon  the  surface 
of  the  hedge. 

The  appearance  of  the  forest  had  a  charming  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  ;  the  tall  dark  masses  of  trees  that  here  and  there  rose 
above  the  general  mass  of  foliage,  looked  like  veins  running  through 
the  long  meandering  mass  of  trees,  and  connecting  them  to  some  grand 
system. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  forest  ran  the  River  Lea,  but  it  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  add  much  to  the  landscape. 

The  calm  beauty  of  the  scene  was  unrivalled  ;  the  glorious  beams 
of  the  sun  shed  a  lustre  scarce  ever  equalled;  and  an  almost  death- 
like quiet  reigned  around. 

The  numerous  insect  tribes,  indeed,  were  busy.  To  them  such 
a  day  was  life  and  happiness.  Their  busy  hum  was  the  only 
sound  that  disturbed  the  calm  that  reigned  upon  all  things. 
Nature  appeared  in  a  profound  repose.  The  extreme  heat  had  caused 
even  the  very  cattle  to  quit  the  grazing  fields,  and  seek  some  quiet 
shady  spot,  where  they  could  in  peace  enjoy  the  fleeting  moments  as 
they  flew. 

Even  the  sound  of  the  distant  sheen-bell  was  but  faint  and  seldom, 
as  if  the  animals'  feet  were  oppressed  by  the  sultriness  that  reigned 
upon  all  around. 

If  the  good  folks  of  London  and  its  suburbs  regarded  the  day  as  one 
specially  beautiful  and  inviting,  thee  was  no  lack  of  many  a  comment 
upon  its  aspect  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Golden  Fleece  inn  and  pobt- 
house,  where  was  to  be  had  good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 

The  landlord,  with  all  his  fat,  had  had  a  strong  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  visit  of  the  seven  friends  on  the  last  year — their 
strange  compact  to  come  again  had  sunk  deeply  into  his  mind.  The 
awful  circumstances  that  had  succeeded  the  utterance  of  that  compact 
and  its  binding  oath,  were  not  such  as  were  Lkely  to  be  forgotten;  and 
as  t'-,e  12th  of  August  had  come  near,  the  landlord  had  been  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  perspiration,  which,  on  the  day  itself,  shone  and  glis- 
tened on  his  rubicund  visage,  and  made  him  look  the  hottest  of  all  hct 
men. 

By  twelve  o'clock,  what  with  the  unbroken  sunshine  of  the  day,  and 
the  state  of  worry  and  toiment  he  put  himrelf  in,  as  to  "whether  the 
seven  friends  would  come  or  not,  he  was  fairly  exhausted,  and  he  sat 
do'^  n  on  a  seat  within  the  old  porch  of  the  inn,  and  wiped  his  face  as 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  road  from  London,  and  seemed  resolved  there 
to  keep  his  stand,  and  should  the  friends  really  come,  which  he  much 
doubted  be  the  first  to  see  them.  And  truly  Master  Muggs,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Golden  Fleece,  looked  right  well  and  jolly,  sitting  like  tlie 
sign  of  a  gigantic  Bacchus  in  top-boots,  in  front  of  his  ancient  and 
picturesque  inn. 

The  building  had  once  been  a  proud  and  stately  manor-house ;  but 
would  long  since  have  gone  to  decay,  and  the  fine  old  building  would 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  its  greatest  enemy,  time,  but  for  the  care  of  the 
present  tentmt. 

It  might  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  so  fine  and  handsome  a  building 
should  come  to  such  base  usages  at  l;..st ;  but  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
that  that  it  was  preserved  at  all. 

The  house  was  one  of  great  size,  and  had  many  large  rooms.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  Elizabethan  house,  wi'h  many  old  corners  and 
pointed  arches,  doors,  and  windows;  the  walls  were  tiir^e-worn,  and  in 
son.e  places,  pieces  of  the  ornamental  arches  had  given  way,  and  fallen 
down. 

.Many  of  the  designs  and  scrolls  that  decorated  the  old  mans  on  in 
various  parts,  had  become  obliterated  from  ihe  joint  effects  ol  tinre  and 
weather.  The  old  chimneys  had  for  ages  given  lorlh  their  velurnes  of 
smoke,  blackening  the  air  at  times  ;  but  it  told  a  tale  of  plenty,  when  the 
old  place  was  in  good  hands. 

On  either  side  of  the  old  porch,  once  a  proud  entrance  to  a  proud 
lord,  was  a  fine  and  beautifully-made  window.  It  v. as  divided  into 
ttiree  parts  by  two  arches  of  tstone  that  ran  up  the  middle,  forming 
pointed  arches  at  the  top,  which  was  a;'aiu  divided  by  wood-work,  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  lattice-work,  which  only  opened  in  the  lower 
poitlon.  v^.i  ,>i  ^. ' 
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The  door,  which  was  arched  over  f:)r  a  short  way  in,  naturally  by 
stone-work,  had  attached  to  it  an  old  porch,  and  on  either  side  was  a 
capaci.ms  seat  mat  would  contain  several  men,  whi^e  loaie  way  down, 
on  one  side  of  the  space  in  front  of  one  of  ihe  windows,  run  a  long 
trough,  in  which  was  constantly  kept  some  gallons  of  clean  water. 

Tbe  sign  of  ihe  Golden  Fleece  swung  to  and  f  o  on  its  post  when 
disturbed  by  the  slightest  wind  thai  blew ;  lazily  it  hung  on  thia 
day  ;  there  was  no  breeze  to  cau-e  it  to  move — all  about  apjjcared 
to  suffer  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day. 

The  roof  of  the  old  inn  was  peculiar  ;  it  might  be  said  to  have  had 
several  roofs,  for  the  house  had  been  built  very  irregula  ly,  and  been 
cut,  as  it  were,  up  into  many  parts,  and  forced  together  at  odd  corner^, 
so  there  were  several  roofings  required,  which,  with  a  number  of  stacks 
of  chimneys,  gave  it  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  being  several 
houses. 

The  rooms  were  as  numerous  ar.d  as  irregular  as  the  outward  ap- 
pea'ance  of  the  house  would  indicate  ;  several  of  them  were  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  and  one  or  two  were  superb,  not  only  for  their 
size,  hut  for  the  richness  of  the  carvings  and  mouldings. 

But  it  wa«  the  cellerage  that  the  innkeeper  most  prided  himself 
on,  and  truly  few  inna  could  boast  of  such  au  extensive  underground 
premises  as  he  had. 

Cellars  and  kitchens  there  were  in  abundance,  and  many  of  them 
were  large.  It  would  have  been  dilhcult  to  have  specified  their  exact 
situation  ;  indeed,  the  exciseman  himself  did  not  go  over  them  all.  He 
more  than  once  made  the  attempt,  but  had  given  it  up  in  despair ; 
the  job  was  one  he  iiked  not — he  knew  not  down  what  well-hole  he 
might  suddenly  plump — the  tliought  made  him  shiver,  and  he  wouid 
go  no  further  in  search  ol  the  uncomfortable.  The  o'd  inn  wa^,  indeed, 
the  pride  of  the  place;  its  antique  beauty  was  a  theme  of  admira- 
tion to  many  a  traveller. 

Alas!  ho many  such  once  lordly  mansions  have  become  changed 
thus  sadly — deserted  by  those  who  should  have  cherished  them  as 
links  between  the  p  eseat  and  the  past ;  and  feeling  more  satisfaction 
In  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  modem  town  house,  with  its  imitations  of 
everything  and  reality  of  nothing,  than  in  the  time-hallowed  awcient 
abode  of  their  ancestors,  who  lought  and  bltd  to  make  them  what 
they  are. 

The  landlord  sat  for  nearly  two  hours  alone,  and  then  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  wanted  somebody  to  say  something  to,  and,  after  ruminat- 
ing awhile,  he  determined  upon  taking  the  opinion  of  Bob  Goodge,  the 
ostler,  who,  although  Muggs  continued  to  keep  him  at  a  proper  <  st'er- 
like  distance,  he  firmly  believed  to  be  profoundly  knowing  and  clever  to 
aa  extent  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

Bob  Goodge  certainly  had  some  claim  np  m  the  gratitude  as  well  as 
the  considera'ion  of  the  landlord  of  fie  Goldeti  Fleece.  In  tlie  first 
place.  Bob  was  quite  an  original,  and  many  a  ''•  squire  of  high  degrte" 
would  d:aw  rein  at  the  door  of  tne  ancient  hostel,  to  speak  with  Hob  as 
to  the  merits  ot  some  recently  acquired  piece  of  horseflesh,  and  it  usu- 
ally turned  out  that  Bob's  "  wardit  on  the  hanimal,"  to  use  his  own 
phr?«eology,  was  correct. 

Then  the  landlord  had  once  upon  a  time  a  wife,  and  she  led  the 
landlord  what  is  ironically  cnlled  "a  pretty  life,"  which,  translated, 
means,  a  life  as  diverted  of  any  p.-ecen:,ions  to  prettiness  as  post.ible. 
In  talking  to  Bob  Goodge,  the  landlord,  during  his  matrimonial  career, 
found  hi*  principal  salve.  One  day  it  happened  that  they  had  coii- 
versed  two  hours — four  pipes  each,  two  quarts  ot  old  a'e,  and  a  go  of 
something — without  an  interruptitni  from  Mrs.  Muggs,  at  which  Muggs  i 
wa»  so  much  astonished,  that  he  hinted  as  much  to  Bob,  who,  a  ter 
several  hhort  dry  coughs,  said, — 

'  "Don't  you  think  missus  used  to  dip  a  jug  into  that  ere  largo  wat  o' 
rum  in  tbe  cellar,  cos  the  h.ad  was  broke  in?" 
"  I  b  -lieve  ye,  Boli." 

"  Werry  good  ;  she  won't  do  so  no  more." 
"Why,  Bob?"- 

"  Cos  she's  tipt  herself  in  two  hour's  ago.  I  speaks  when  I'm  spoke 
to,  and  not  afore.  Here's  luck,  master.  You  i.n't  such  a  old  ass  yet 
but  you  may  shew  yer  leeth." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DINNER   I  CR  SEVEN. — THE  TATE  01'  MATILDA.  THE  AmilVAI, 

OF  THE  GUI  8T3. 

After  such  a  great  proof  of  discretion  on  Bob  Goodge's  part,  as  the 
ra'«ing  of  no  sudden  alarm  when  he  faiw  his  mistress  in  the  V;\t,  and 
the  luanner  in  vvhicli,  for  two  hoius  aftei v/ards,  i)e  tp  red  the  fe.lings 
ot  i:'u  master,  the  la'tcr  could  not  hut  entertain  towards  liiin  the  live- 
l^st  feeling©  of  gratitiule.  Ever  afterwards  Bob  became  a  more  pri\  i- 
l«|fd  perBon  than  ever;  and  now,  when  mine  host  of  the  Golden 
Fle«ce  made  thie!  'pdjrch  eclio  a^aiii  Iry  Bboutirijj  to  him,  he  only  cani';  at 


his  own  proper  leisure ;  and,  when  he  did  arrive,  he  sat  down  quite 
composedly,  leeling  himself  at  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Then  the  landlord  raa:le  the  usual  laint  effort  to  keep  up  an  aristo- 
cratic distinction  between  master  and  man,  and  failed.         '        '  ' 

"  B.ih  !"  he  said,  "  is  this  here  the  way  to  treat  a  master?  Remem- 
ber who  you  is,  Bob."  '  '         '  ■  ■ 

*'  I  remembers.  And  I  remembers,  too,  what  you  was  when 
missus  " 

"Si — lence,  Bob;  don't  talk  o'  the  deseased.  That'll  do.  Now, 
Bob,  do  you  think  a-  they'll  come  ?" 

"The  same  chaps  as  wos  here  last  August?" 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Bob,  I  only  want  six  on  'em.  The  seventh  Is 
deseased.  We  don't  want  no  ghcstesses  here,  not  we.  All's  alive  at 
the  Golden  Fleece.  But  what  about  the  dinner.  Bob?  I've  been 
a  considering  for  a  week  whether  to  cook  nothink  or  somethink.  They 
may  cou.e,  and  then  agin  they  maydent.  That's  the  argeyment  Bob, 
what  say  you?" 

"They  said  as  they'd  come,  and  they  sweared  it"  ' 
"  Good,  but  they  haven't  sent  no  word  about  it  from  that  day 
to  this." 

"  They  left  a  guinea." 
"  Good." 

"So  I  supposes;  you  wouldn't  a  took  a  had  un,  I  suppo'^cs." 
"  Don't  be  a  idiot,  Bob  Goodge,  nor  a  goose.    I  didn't  delude  to  the 
j  guinea.    Oiily  this  much,  him  as  guv  the  guinea  is  the  dead  un  as  was 
!  killed  by  the  thunder- bolt  in  the  forest,  you  know.      There's  the 
fix.    Am  I  to  cook,  or  ain't  I,  that's  the  question,  Bob  ;  dinner  for 
seven,  or  not?     There's  the  fix,  you,  see.     Well,  well,  what  do 
you  say  V 

"Cook,  saj's  I,  cook  ;  they'll  come,  I  feels  a  conviction.  Cook  the 
dinner — lay  it  in  the  same  room — I'll  wait  on  'em." 

"  But,  Bob,  they'll  surely  not  want  a  kiver  for  hira  as  is  the  de- 
seased ?" 

"  Won't  they?  they  just  will,  and  no  mistake.  You  may  take  a  im- 
mortal davy  as  they  will,  and  it  wouldn't  s'prise  me  if  the  ghostesses 
was  to  come." 

"  Gracious  !"  said  the  landlord,  lifting  his  eyes  upwards,  with  a  groan, 
and  then  depressing  them  with  another,  as  he  added,  "powers,  Bob, 
don't  say  that,  don't!  You  know  I'm  nervous  since  that  rum- vat 
affair — don't  Bob,  don't." 

"  If  he  do  come,"  cried  Bob,  dealing  his  leather  breeches  a  great 
blow,  •'  I'll  wait  on  him." 

"  Si — Icnce,  Bob  ;  you  ain't  the  moral — leastways  the  religious  man 
you  ought  to  be.  Bob ;  but  since  you  is  of  opinion  as  they'll  come,  why 
you  may  tell  the  cook  to  get  the  dinner  ready." 

"I  have  told  her.  Why,  it's  three  o'clock,  now;  they'll  be  here  at 
five.  Ni  e  we  should  look  if  there  was  nothing  but  a  rasher  o'  ham 
and  a  egg  ior  'em." 

Mr.  Mugg  nodded  assent  to  this  proposition,  and  then,  after  s  pause, 
he  said, — 

"Bob,  did  you  ever  hear  what  had  becomed  o'  she  ?" 
"  Do  you  mean  the  young  ooinan  with  the  dark  hair  and  the  nice 
soft  woice  as  corned  v/ith  'em  ?" 
"  In  course.    Go  on." 

"  Mad  as  bricks — does  everylhink  with  a  screech  and  a  howl.  For 
a  young  critter,  she  'minds  wie  o'  that  puppy  as  went  out  o'  it's  mind 
one  day.  Never  you  fear  but  they'll  come.  Just  keep  yer  old  eye  a 
fixture  on  the  road^^ay,  and  you'll  see  'em.  I'll  go  and  put  the  old 
room  to  right  now,  for  it's  nateral  as  they'll  want  to  have  the  same 
manger." 

So  saying.  Bob  Goodge,  who  acted  in  a  great  variety  of  capacities  at 
the  Golden  Fleece,  hurried  off  to  prepare  the  room  for  the  expected 
guests  ;  and  as  that  room  is  one  which  will,  from  time  to  time,  witness 
tlie  meetings  of  those  attached  few  who  have  made  so  solemn  a  com- 
pact together,  we  will,  so  far  as  we  can  describe,  place  it  before  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  reader. 

It  had  been  th  priiicipal  apixtmcEt  of  the  inn,  when  it  had  claimed 
the  distinclian  of  a  manor-bou.se,  and  it  still  retained  much  of  its 
decoration  and  ancient  beauty. 

It  was  strange  to  think  that  such  a  house,  and  such  a  room  in  it,  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  Muggs,  for  Heaven  knows  he  had  no  par- 
ticular taste  for  the  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  but  such  had  been  the 
destiny  of  the  old  manor-house.  Muggs  was  decidedly  an  eccentric 
cliaractev,  and  prol)ahly  for  that  reason  he  was  m  .ch  patronised  by  the 
gentry  a:oun((,  who  laughed  at  his  eccentricities,  while  they  much  ad- 
miied  his  ancient  house,  with  all  its  rich  associations. 

Many  a  party  was  made  up  sutc  ally  to  be  merry  at  the  Golden 
Fheoe  :h;it  would  not  have  bfcn  haif  so  merry  anywhere  else;  and,  on 
tiie  whole,  Mr  Muggs  did  very  well 

Some  asserted  that  he  had  no  sort  of  eye  to  the  lomantic  beauties  of 
hio'  inn  ;  while  others  again  declared  he  had  a  full  apj>r«ciation  of  them; 
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only  that  he  kept  it  all  to  himself,  like  feelings  which  lie  too  deep  for 
common  utterance.  We  ourselves  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  because 
it  was  well  known,  that  even  when  some  presuming  antiquary  would  ( 
insist  upon  drawing  his  attention  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  ; 
house,  he  at  once  admitted,  after  a  casual  glance  around  him,  all  that 
was  said,  adding,  as  a  clinching  remark,  that  he  always  considered  the 
old  place  "  droll  enough."  This  we  opine  to  be  quite  conclusive  upon 
the  subject,  and  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  room  we  were  about  to 
defcrlbe. 

The  apartment  was  of  most  ample  dimensions  ;  and  when  the  spec- 
tator stood  at  one  end  of  it,  the  distance  could  be  well  noted  by  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  which,  unless  a  full-toned  one,  would  be  lost  in  the  space. 

Round  the  walls  and  roof  ran  mouldings  of  exquisite  and  quaint 
■workmanship,  such  as  the  eye  seldom  rests  upon  now,  but  which,  in 
the  houses  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  were  at  one  time  more  common 
than  in  these  days. 

Rich  carvings  ornamented  many  parts,  and  the  panellings  were  of 
cak ;  the  centre  of  each  being  enlivened  by  some  well  carved  and  con- 
ceived device.  The  window  was  large,  and  beautifully  illuminated  with 
the  rays  ef  the  sun,  which  passed  through  its  painted  glass,  and  fell 
upon  the  oaken  flooring. 

The  high,  old-fashioned  fire-place  was  a  picture  in  its  way.  There 
were  long,  expensive  marble  slabs,  that  ran  up  either  side,  and  crossed 
by  another  on  the  top.  These  slabs  were  of  great  size,  and  beautifully 
polished,  and  carved  out  in  three  places  each,  with  a  long  falling  wreath 
connecting  the  whole  together. 

There  was  yet  some  furniture  in  the  room,  but  such  furniture  as 
would  scarce  fit  a  modern  itansion  ;  but  here  it  looked  magnificent. 
The  long  tables,  and  tall,  high-backed  chairs,  were  a  pattern  for  strength 
and  durability,  while  the  large  leathern  cushions  that  were  placed  upon 
each  more  than  compensated  for  the  hardness  of  the  wooden  seat 
beneath. 

The  whole  room  reminded  one  of  the  days  gone  by,  on  which  fancy 
loves  to  dwell,  though  we  never  can  hope  to  recall  that  upon  which  we 
look  back  with  pleasure. 

In  every  part  it  bore  the  appearance  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  and 
that,  too,  upon  a  scale  that  is  now  never  thought  of.  The  mind  re- 
gards such  fading  grandeur  with  awe  and  regret. 

Such  was  the  apartment  in  which,  twelve  months  before,  the  seven 
friends  had  met,  and  dined  so  joyously,  but  which  never  again  was  to 
echo  with  the  sound  of  the  seventh  voice  of  that  once  hai>py,  thoughtless 
party. 

Bob  Goodge  took  pains  to  place  the  chairs  as  they  had  been  on  the 
last  occasion  ;  and  then,  just  as  an  old-fashioned  clock,  that  stood  on  a 
landing  of  the  inn  staircase,  chimed  the  two  quarters  past  four,  he  went 
down  stairs,  and  saw  his  master  pointing  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe  to 
four  persons,  who  were  slowly  emerging  from  the  forest,  aad  making 
evidently  towards  the  door  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

"  They're  a  coming,"  cried  Bob  ;  "they're  a  coming.  There's  four 
on  'em.  Who  knows — perhaps  the  others  has  gone  dead  too,  somehow 
or  another." 

The  four  persons  slowly  approached.  There  was  a  saddened  manner 
about  them,  and  they  were  observed,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  inn, 
to  point  it  out  to  each  other,  and  to  look  grave  and  melancholy,  as  if 
the  sight  of  it  provoked  serious  remarks  and  reflections.  They  were 
all  in  mourning,  and  their  coming  up  to  the  inn  door  together,  arrayed 
in  such  sober  habiliments,  had  quite  a  sorrowful  look  with  it,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  had  come  on  some  sad  and  serious  errand,  instead  of 
to  hold  a  social  meeting,  where  mirth  and  revelry  shou'd  be  the  pre- 
siding genii  of  the  scene. 

"  Four  on  'em  !"  gasped  the  landlord  ;  and  scarcely  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  when  a  horseman  emerged  from  the  forest  at  a  smart 
pace. 

"  Five  on  'em  !"  again  said  Mugga.  "  They  ain't  all  dead,  that's  a 
comfort." 

The  four  who  had  arrived  together  glanced  round  as  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  feet  came  upon  their  ears,  and  a  ray  of  pleasure  came  over  their 
couHtenances  as  they  said  one  to  the  other, — 

"  Ah,  there  is,  Lechmere;  we  are  not  far  before  him." 

Then  one  added,  "  We  are  all  here  now  but  Grant.  What  can  detain 
him?" 

The  horseman  surrendered  his  steed  to  Bob,  and  dismounting  then, 
he  shook  warmly  by  the  hand  those  who  had  preceded  him.  Then  some 
gay  inquiries  were  made,  and  as  gaily  answered,  ustil  the  gloom  that 
had  fallen  upon  them  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  seemed  disposed 
to  dissipate  before  the  genial  warmth  of  good  fellowship,  and  old  remem- 
lered,  pleasant,  happy  days  spent  Iftsethcr. 

Meantime,  the  landlord  seemed  at'solutely  ready  to  burst,  because  no 
one  had  taken  any  notice  of  him  ;  and  when  he  found  that  such  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  cafle,  as  they  were  completely  occupied  in  their  own  con- 
versation, he  cried  out,— 


"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen, — here  I  am.  Don't  you  recollect  me  ? — Jim 
Muggs,  I  am.  It's  all  right — dinner's  ordered — plates  for  seven — 
everybody's  name  at  everybody's  kiver.  Dear  me,  we  are  here  to-day, 
and  gone  to-morrow.  There's  only  six  on  you  now,  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
if  ye  feels  melancholic,  as  you  hav'n't  got  nobody  in  the  vacant  chair,  I'm 
yer  oretur,  gentlemen." 

"  We  prefer  the  vacant  chair,"  said  Charles  Lechmere. 
"  Eh?    You  prefer  it,  gentlemen  ?" 
Yes ;  we  can  people  any  vacant  chairs  that  may  occur,  with  our  own 
fancies." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  landlord,  who  was  perfectly  oblivious  of  what  was 
meant — I  didn't  know  as  you  could  manage  that." 

"  This  way,  gentlemen,"  cried  Bob  Goodge.  "  This  way,  if  you  please. 
Dinner  will  be  on  the  table  in  two  minutes." 

"We  prefer  the  open  air  till  then,"  said  one.  "What  can  detain 
Grant?" 

"  Hilloa!"  shouted  some  one  now  from  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  ;  and 
all  eyes  being  turned  in  that  direction,  the  missing  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity was  seen  hurrying  onwards.  In  five  minutes  he  was  with  them, 
and  had  shaken  hands  with  all  round. 

"  You  are  late,"  said  Lechmere ;  "  we  began  to  suspect  that  sonte 
accident  of  treacherous  destiny  had  kept  you  from  attending." 

"  No — no.  What  ought  to  keep  any  of  us  from  such  a  meeting  as 
this  but  what  keeps  poor  George  so  away  ?  Nothing  but  death  can  ab- 
solve us  from  the  solemn  promise  we  have  made  to  each  other.  The 
fact  is,  my  friends,  Emma  has  this  very  day  presented  me  with  a  son." 

"  Hurrah  ! — hurrah  !"  cried  the  friends.  "  A  capital  excuse  for  being 
late,  friend.    By-the-bye,  the  present  has  been  rather  late,  has  it  not  ?" 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  laughed  Grant.  "  I  am  a  happy — very  happy 
man,  Aviih  the  chosen  partner  of  my  heart,  so  I  am  proof  as  though  cased 
up  in  steel  against  all  bantering  or  jesting  upon  the  subject." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lechmere,  "  we  are  in  no  bantering  humour, 
and  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not,  I  beg  you  will  now  tell  me — as  you 
know  I  reside  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  have  not  heard  from 
any  of  you  now  for  more  than  a  month, — what  is  the  present  state  of 
poor  Matilda  Rashleigh — are  there  any  hopes  of  her  recoverj'?" 

The  four  friends  who  had  come  together  shook  their  heads,  and  one 
said   

"  We  thought  it  a  duty  we  owed  to  poor  George,  to  visit  Matilda  this 
day — we  saw  her — God  help  her ! " 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration  among  the  friends ; 
during  v/hich,  each  was  full  of  painful  reflections  of  the  past — then 

Grant  said  

"  You  spoke  to  her  !" 

"  We  did — we  strove  to  recall  her  to  herself,  by  bringing  to  her  mind 
a  remembrance  of  the  past;  but  she  only  smiled,  and  answered  us  with 
snatches  of  old  songs,  that  made  our  eyes  fill  with  tears,  whether  we 
would  or  no.  My  heart  bleeds  to  see  her.  It  is  a  sight  to  move  the 
most  stoical.  She  was  best  pleased  with  some  flowers  we  took  to  her, 
and  she  twined  them  in  fantastic  garlands  in  her  hair, — then  she  asked 
us,  if  we  knew  what  it  was  to  love,  and  be  happy.  Before,  however,  we 
could  answer  her,  some  accidental  noise  met  her  ears,  and  with  a  shriek, 
almost  equal  to  one  which  came  frona  her  lips,  and  which  we  can  never 

(orget,  she  cried,  

"  '  The  thunder  storm — it  is  coming— it  is  coming — beware  of  the  light- 
ning. There — there — the  tree  falis  into  a  thousand  splinters — the  body 
hangs  from  bough  to  bough — help— help — oh,  Heaven,  have  mercy  up- 
on me !' 

"  Then  she  fell  insensible  upon  the  floor  of  her  cell.  Oh,  it  was,  in 
deed,  a  harrowing  sight." 

The  friends  uttered  many  expressions  of  sympathy;  and  Mr.  Gr 
remarked  — 

"  I  am  very  happy  in  my  own  quiet  home,  but  I  declare,  if  I  coul 
see  Matilda  Rashleigh  once  again  with  the  light  of  reason  beaming  fro 
her  beautiful  countenance,  I  would  be  content  the  fates  should  com- 
me  to  seek  a  new  home  with  my  wife  and  little  one,  under  any  d 
couraging  circumstances  whatever." 

"  The  dinner's  a-waiting,"  said  Bob  Goodge.    "The  seats  is  placed 
the  seven  kivers  is  all  right." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Female  Constancy. — As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  grac 
ful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  in  sunshine,  will,  when  t" 
hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  care' 
ing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs,  so  is  it  beautifu 
ordered  by  Providence  that  woman,  who  is  the  mere  dependant  a 
ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  sol" 
when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity,  winding  herself  into  the  rugg 
recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  b 
ing  up  the  broken  heart. 
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THE  ASTROLOGER. 

"  Drink,  drink,  Mark  Thurlow ;  thou  art  indeed  an  altered  man 
since  last  we  met,"  said  Michael  Walton  to  the  former. 

"  And  no  wonder,"  replied  Mark,  gloomily,  taking  the  proffered  cup  ; 
"  I  have  suffered  enough  to  alter  any  man,  but  it  is  now  my  turn  to  " 

"Make  no  rash  vows,  Mark;  we  must  forget  and  forgive;  drink, 
man,  drink,  and  forget  your  past  troubles,"  returned  Michael. 

"  'Tis  easier  to  give  that  advice  than  to  take  it,"  rejoined  Mark. 

"  True,  true  ;  but  as  the  old  squire  is  dead,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
punish  the  son  for  the  father." 

Were  those  not  the  very  words  which  I  used  to  the  stubborn- 
hearted  squire  when  he  Imprisoned  me  as  an  accessory  to  the  guilty 
deeds  of  a  worthless  father  1" 

"  Now  thou  remindest  me  of  it,  thou  didst,  Mark  ;  but  the  old  squire 
had  suffered  much  from  the  unlawful  and  violent  acts  of  Hawthorn 
Thurlow,  your  father." 

"  But  thou  knowest  but  one  part  of  the  story,  Michael." 

"  With  what  then  am  I  unacquainted?"  asked  the  latter. 

"That  my  parent  would  never  have  sunk  into  his  dissolute  habits 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wrongs  he  received  from  Squire  Wilton." 

"  Aye,  say  you  so  i" 

"'Tis  too  true,"  said  Mark;  "my  mother,  on  her  death-bed,  informed 
me  that  had  she  never  met  Squire  Wilton  she  would  have  died  happy, 
and  that  ray  father  was  a  good  and  just  man  until  roused  to  take  re- 
venge upon  the  squire." 

"  We're  old  friends,  Mark,"  returned  Michael,  "  and  thou  need'st  not 
fear  to  disclose  all  to  me." 

"It  is  told  in  a  few  words,"  said  Mark ;  "  the  squire  had  formed  an 
attachment  for  my  mother,  ere  she  became  the  wife  of  Hawthorn 
Thurlow.  Pride  had  at  first  induced  her  to  listen  to  his  suit ;  but,  no 
sooner  was  she  aware  that  his  intentions  were  not  honourable  than  she 
treated  the  squire  with  disdain  ;  this  routed  his  anger,  and  he  vowed 
that  he  would  wreak  his  displeasure  on  the  man  who  should  dare  to 
make  her  his  wife." 

"  And  did  thy  father  know  that  ?" 

"  He  did,  but  he  laughed  at  what  he  considered  to  be  an  idle  threat  1" 
"  And  what  followed  ?" 

"Scarce  had  they  been  wedded  a  single  month,  when,  by  the  squire's 
malignity  my  father  was  desired  to  give  up  possession  of  that  home, 
around  the  hearth  of  which  his  childhood's  years  had  been  spent." 

"  But  thy  father  lived  not  then  amongst  us,"  said  Michael. 

"I  know  it;  but  the  squire's  wealth  made  his  words  to  be  received 
as  just,  and  by  plotting  vile  falsehoods,  my  parent  was  shunned  by  the 
honest  society  in  which  he  was  before  received  with  pleasure ;  my 
father's  temper  then  became  soured,  and  he  looked  upon  my  poor 
mother  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortune." 

"  He  knew  then  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  squire  ?" 

"  He  believed  it,  although  he  had  no  direct  proof  that  such  was  the 
case." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  His  conduct  to  my  poor  mother  now  became  harsh  and  unkind;  nor 
did  my  birth  tend  to  soften  his  now  exasperated  feelings  ;  he  now 
Joined  a  band  of  worthless  midnight  marauder?,  and  was  foremost 
amongst  them  in  plans  that  would  tend  to  injure  Squire  Wilton.  He 
was  at  length  detected,  but  of  thai  you  are  already  acquainted." 

"  I  am,  I  am,"  replied  his  friend  ;  "  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sen- 
sation which  I  felt  on  hearing  the  bold  and  reckless  Hawthorn  Thurlow 
had  terminated  his  own  existence  in  the  cell  in  which  he  had  been 
conened." 

"And  rememberest  thou  not  that  that  did  not  satisfy  the  revengeful 
squire :  and  that  he,  the  deeper  to  gall  the  heart  which  he  had  almost 
broken,  caused  me  to  be  confined  in  a  lonesome  dungeon,  where,  after 
suffering  hardships  and  contumely,  I  was  sent  upon  the  world  wretched 
and  degraded." 

"Do  not  dwell  on  it,"  said  Michael,  "  thy  lips  have  served  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  reports  spread  against  thee,  and  those  who  were  forward  to 
blame  are  now  ready  to  praise  thee." 

"  I  care  little  for  their  blame  or  praise,"  said  Mark. 

"  And  why  art  thou  thus  careless  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  but  one  end  to  gain." 

"  And  what  is  that '{" 

"  Revenge  !  revenge  !"  replied  Mark,  energetically. 
"  As  a  friend,"  said  Michael,  "  let  me  beg  of  you  to  change  your 
purpose." 

"  It  Is  now  useless  to  advise  me ;  on  any  other  point  but  this  I  would 
listen  to  you." 

"  Consider,  Mark,  that  he  on  whom  you  would  wreak  your  venge- 
Mce  Is  a  youth,  now  left  without  a  prctector,  and  who  bat>  injured 
n«n«." 


"  Thou  dost  but  increase  my  desire  for  revenge,"  said  Mark  ;  "  such 
was  I  when  I  became  the  object  of  his  father's  villany." 

"  Thou  seemest faint  and  weary,  Mark;  you  had  better  rest  upon  thia 
couch." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  And  I  trust,  that  with  the  morning  beams,  thou  wilt  think  better 
of  thy  life  than  to  risk  it  in  so  unworthy  a  cause." 
"  Unworthy?"  said  Mark,  in  surprise. 
"  Well,  then,  useless,  if  you  like  it  best." 

"  Had  your  father's  name  been  coupled  with  that  of  a  villain,  and 
your  mother's  life  sliortened,  would'st  thou  have  considered  it  unworthy 
of  thee  to  have  taken  revenge  ?" 

"  Mayhap  I  should  not,  but  I  would  leave  their  punishment  for  a 
higher  power." 

"  Thou  would'st  then  be  a  cold  and  calculating  moralist." 

"  Even  BO,  it  would  be  better  than  be  pointed  at  as  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  repeat  it  not,  I  know  what  thou  would'st  say ;  but  deeper 
scorn  cannot  follow  the  son  than  has  followed  his  father." 

"Believest  thou  in  destiny?" 

"  I  do,  and  see  my  destiny  before  me." 

"  But  not  so  plain  as  might  be  sh9wn  thee,"  continued  Michael. 
"  Knowest  thou  one  who  could  read  it  plainer?"  demanded  Mark. 
"  I  do." 
"  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  One  Gabriel  La  Boteau,  a  wise  old  roan,  who  dwells  on  yonder  hills." 

"  Aye,  then,  by  morning's  rise  we  will  repair  thither,"  said  Mark. 

"  Agreed  ;  the  night  is  fast  closing,  now  seek  your  rest  " 

Mark  immediately  coincided  with  the  proposition  of  his  friend,  and 
drawing  around  his  cloak  he  cast  himself  upon  the  humble  pallet  of  his 
friend. 

"  Poor  misguided  youth,"  replied  Michael,  "  it  may  now  be  in  my 
power  to  save  you,"  and  his  praiseworthy  friend,  instead  of  retiring  to 
rest,  bent  his  steps  towards  the  hills  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  in- 
terview with  the  far-famed  astrologer. 

"  Who  seeketh  me  at  this  unusual  hour  i"  demanded  the  aged 
Gabriel. 

"  One  who  would  speak  to  thee  concerning  the  well-being  of  a  fellow 
creature." 

"  Then  thou  art  welcome,"  sa^d  the  bearded  man,  rising  to  meet  him. 

"  Good  father,"  said  Michael ;  "  I  come  to  speak  to  thee  of  one  " 

"  Whose  wayward  will  will  bring  him  to  an  untimely  end,"  inter- 
rupted the  sage,  in  a  solemn  voice. 
"Ah,  how  knowest  thou  this?" 

"  How  knowest  thou  from  whence  thou  hast  power  to  breathe?" 
"  That,  indeed,  I  cannot  answer  thee,"  said  Michael,  hesitatingly. 
"  Nor  I  that  thou  a-^kest  me ;  'tis  enough  it  is  known  to  me." 
"  But  methinks  thou  mightest  turn  his  will  if  thou  would'st  but  as* 
sure  him  — ■ — " 
"  Of  what?" 

"  That  happiness  may  yet  await  hira." 

"Counsel  me  not  to  speak  falsely,"  said  the  aged  man;  "  the  youth 
will  seek  my  abode  with  the  morning  sun. 

"  Then  thou  wilt  not  listen  to  what  I  would  propose?" 

"  Thinkest  thou  then  with  the  vulgar,  that  I  speak  but  with  fraud 
and  deceit  ?" 

Abashed,  Michael  answered  not. 

"  I  see  thy  will  is  good,"  said  the  sage ;  "  there  are  some  who 
would  not  if  they  could,  avoid  the  destiny  fate  has  decreed  them." 
"And  is  it  then  thus  with  my  friend?" 

"  Waite  not  thy  time  in  idle  converse  ;  haste  thee  to  thy  home,  lest 
disadvantage  come  upon  thee." 

Although  the  mind  of  Michael  had  ever  been  free  from  superstition, 
the  words  of  Gabriel  had  awakened  in  him  a  belief  that  he  could  read 
the  destiny  of  others  ;  bidding  the  seer  good  night,  he  hastened  home- 
ward, pondering  on  his  words. 

Upon  approaching  his  cottage  he  started  with  surprise  on  seeing  a  pale 
light  issuing  from  one  of  the  windows. 

"  Mercy,"  said  he,  "  evil  is  surely  about  to  befal  me." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  at  the  cottage-door,  and  judge  his  amaze- 
ment upon  entering  to  find  an  inner  chamber  completely  enveloped  la 
flames. 

The  thought  now  came  across  his  mind  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lamp,  which  by  some  means  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  curtains  of  his  bed. 

Filled  with  alarm  he  entered  the  chamber  where  Mark  Thurlow  slept, 
and  with  difliculty  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his  danger. 

Well  and  ably  did  Mark  exert  himself  in  removing  the  uninjured 
articles,  and  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  that,  too,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Michael,  whose  fear  had  now  become  so  great  that  he  moved 
not,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  of  conflagratioa  with  an  idiotic  state. 

"  Roube  ye;  louse  ye,  Michael  Walton,  all  dangei  U  paat." 
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"  Do  I  heat  right?"  said  Michael. 

"  I  know  not,  my  friend," returned  Mark;  "  '^ut  I  now  tell  thee  that 
thy  loss,  even  to  a  single  fraction,  shall  be  made  good." 
"  By  whom  ?"  asked  Michael,  despondingly. 
"  By  the  outcast,  Mark  Thurlow,"  replied  the  latter. 
Michael  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

"I  can  tell  thee,"  said  Mark,  "  that  wretched  and  outcast  as  I  now 
seem,  1  have  gold  enough  to  build  even  a  castle  " 

"  Then  thou  earnest  not  by  it  fairly,"  returned  Michael. 

"  You  speak  unknowingly ;  the  gold  which  I  have  in  my  possession  I 
toek  from  one  whose  only  employment  for  it  was  the  forging  of  manacles 
and  chains  for  his  iellow  men." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Michael,  "  that  thy  sorrows  have  affected  thy  poor 
brain,  but  the  worst  is  past." 

"  Why  thinkest  thou  so  1" 

"  Because  thou  romest  " 

"  To  visit  the  only  man  who  proved  a  friend  to  my  mother  in  dis- 
tress," interrupted  Mark;  "and  that  debt  I  will  now  pay  thee,"  con- 
tinued he,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  well  filled  purse. 

"  Not  one  coin  of  it  will  I  accept,"  said  Michael. 

"And  wherefore  not?" 

"  I  had  but  done  my  duty  as  a  man." 

"And  I  am  but  doing  mine,"  returned  Mark,  "in  returning  to  thee 
your  good  actions." 

We  know  not  whether  the  sight  of  the  gold  or  the  philosophy  of  Mark, 
induced  Michael  Walton  to  change  his  mind  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
aforementioned  purse  was  quickly  lodged  in  the  possession  of  the  latter, 
•who  indeed  was  not  undeserving  of  it,  for  he  felt  for  Mark  all  the  warm 
afFeciion  of  a  brother. 


"You  spoke  to  me  last  evening  of  a  sage  who  dwelleth  in  the 
mountaiBB," 

"  True,  I  did  ;  but  in  jest." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  you,  Michael ;  you  did  not  speak  as  one 
jesting." 

"  At  least,"  continued  Michael,  confusedly,  "  it  would  be  but  waste 
of  time  to  listen  to  his  idle  tales." 

"  Thea  why  did  you  advi-e  me  to  seek  him?"  asked  Mark. 
"I  scarcely  know,"  said  Michael. 

"  Well — well,  it  matters  not ;  1  know  my  end  will  be  a  ^vretched 
one." 

"  That  thou  canst  not  know." 

"I,  at  least,  have  that  presentiment;  and  I  am  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  assured  of  my  destiny." 

"  But  we  a:e  desired  to  seek  not  into  that  which  is  hidden  from  us." 

"Why  didst  thou  not  use  this  reasoning,  ere  you  mentioned  the 
astrologer  to  me?" 

"'Twas  spoken  in  an  hour  of  forgetfulness,"  said  Miohael. 

"  And  has  awakened  a  thought  in  my  mind,  which  will  be  forgotten 
but  in  death." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  That  I  shall  not  at  present  explain.  Are  you  willing  to  accompany 
me  to  the  hills  2" 

"  Be  persuaded  by  me,"  said  Michael,  "  and  give  up  all  idea  of  going 
there." 

"  I  am  determined,"  said  Mark.    "  Will  you  accompany  me  or  not  ?" 
"Well — well;  if  you  are  determined,"  said  the  former,  "I  will  go 
"with  you." 

"  Come  quickly,  then,"  said  Mark,  "for  I  am  anxious  to  know  my 
fate." 

Michael  then  led  the  way  to  the  residence  of  the  sage.  They  were 
admitted  into  an  apartment,  where  were  ranged,  in  the  greatest  order, 
multitudes  of  books  and  writings  of  every  language.  A  pair  of  globes, 
of  large  dimen'-ions,  with  various  articles  used  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  ar.cient  chemists,  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  furniture,  be- 
side a  large  n.irior,  and  but  partly  covered  by  a  dark  hanging  curtain 
was  the  full  lergth  skeleton  of  a  huraan  figure.  This,  with  toe  appear- 
ance of  ihe  sage,  wIiofg  white  locks  and  beard  flowed  over  his  dark 
vestment,  was  calculated  to  inspire  every  beholder  with  veneration  and 
awe.  •  ■  '''**'""'"■'  ' 

"Child  of  sorrow,  what  fearest  thou?" 

"I  cannot  answer  thee,"  said  Mark,  turning  away  from  him. 

"  Then  I  will  answer  for  thee  ;  thou  seekest  to  know  thy  future  end, 
of  which,  already,  thou  seemest  to  have  a  presentiment,  but  kow 
fearest  to  hear  it." 

"  Thou  knowest  my  thoughts,  even  to  the  very  Avord,"  said  Mark, 
with  astonishment. 

"My  friend,"  said  Michael,  addressing  tjie  seer,  "has  suiTered 
severely  from  the  evil  doings  of  others." 

"  It  is  thuB  v/ith  all  mankind,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,"  replied 
th«  ssge. 


"  Tell  me,"  said  Mark,  gaining  confidence;  "is  it  in  thy  power  to 
read  my  destiny  ?" 
"  It  is." 

"  Then  unfold  it,"  continued  Mark,  putting  down  a  piece  of  gold. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  I  can  and  truly,  too,"  replied  the  sage ;  "  but 
thou  must  visit  me  when  the  stars  are  shedding  their  brilliancy  upon 
the  firmament,  and  bring  with  thee  a  friend,  if  thou  wiliest  it ;  but  I 
will  not  speak  in  the  presence  of  two  " 

Had  Michael  not  wished  to  hide  from  Mark  that  he  had  visited  the 
astrologer  on  the  eveniHg  previous,  he  would  have  related  to  the  latter 
the  accident  of  the  fiie  at  his  cottage  ;  of  this  the  sage  was  already  cog- 
nizant, for,  addressing  him,  he  said, — 

"  One  hah  hour  liadst  thou  wasted,  the  life  of  thy  friend  would  have 
paid  the  forfeit." 

"  Knowest  thou  the  hour  of  thy  birth?"  demanded  he  of  Mark. 

"Ay,  and  the  minute,  too." 

"  Then  take  you  this,  and  inscribe  hereon  thy  name,  and  hour  of 
thy  birth." 

Mark  did  as  the  astrologer  had  commanded,  and  returned  the  tablet. 
The  minds  of  the  friends  seemed  so  deeply  occupied  with  these  events, 
that  neither  spoke  a  word  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  cottage. 

At  length  Michael  demanded, — 

"  Dost  thou  not  almost  regret  having  visited  the  seer?" 
"  No — on  my  life  I  do  not." 

"  And  thou  wilt  return  to  him  at  the  appointed  hour  ?"  asked 
Michael. 
"  I  will." 

"  Is  it  thy  wish  that  I  accompany  thee  ?" 
"  No,  I  would  be  alone." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Michael,  "  and  until  that  hour  arrives,  we  will  em- 
ploy ourselves  in  repairing  the  damage  of  the  flames." 


"  Thou  att  welcome,  my  son,"  said  the  astrologer,  as  Mark  entered 
his  domicile  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
"  Art  thou  ready  ?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  The  star  of  thy  dest  ny,  my  son^  i.s  still  o'ershadowed,  and  it  re- 
quires fortitude  and  wisdom  to  overcome  the  rising  passions  till  the  ob- 
scurity is  past." 

"Canst  thou  not  speak  more  explicity  ?  I  fear  not,  and  would  hear 
the  worst." 

"  I  have  nought  to  tell  thee  that  can  gladden  thy  heart,  my  son  ;  let 
me,  therefore,  advise  thee  not  to  vex  thyself  with  the  desire  of  knowing 
what  may  befall  thee." 

"  If  thou  art  not  a  cheat,  old  man,  thou  wilt  not  hide  from  me  the 
knov.-ledge  that  I  seek,"  said  Mark. 

"This  as  a  proof,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "Come  thou  hither,"  and 
drawing  him  to  the  window,  at  which  st  iod  a  huge  telescope,  he  desired 
Mark  to  place  his  eye  to  it,  and  note  what  he  saw  pass  across  the  field 
of  sight. 

Mark  immediately  complied,  and  after  remaining  some  minutes, 
exclaimed, — 

"  I  see  nothing,  save  a  dense  dark  crescent,  on  which  appears  one 
speck  of  brilliai-it  light." 

"  Thou  seest,  indeed,  correctly  with  the  natural  sight;  yonder  pale 
star  is  the  planet  that  presided  at  thy  birth." 

"Art  thou,  then,  already  acquainted  with  my  destiny?"  asked  Mark. 

"  I  am.  Thy  past  life  has  been  clouded  with  oppression  and  suffer- 
ings, as  will  thy  future,  unless  thou  deignest  to  be  guided  by  that  one 
bright  spot  upon  the  planet's  side." 

"  What,  then,  shall  I  take  for  my  guide?" 

"  Wisdom,  ray  son  ;  and  if  thou  allnwest  unruly  passions  to  conquer 
thee,  thou  wilt  obscure  the  bright  epoch  of  thy  life,  and  thy  death  will 
be  one  of  ignominy.  ' 

"  Too  truly  do  I  feel  the  truth  of  what  thou  hast  told  me,  old  man, 
and  as  well  might  ye  advise  the  hungry  and  roaring  tigress  to  quit  her 
prey,  as  to  advise  me  to  subject  my  passions.  I  feel — I  feel,"  said 
Mark,  clenching  his  hands,  "  my  death  will  be  one  of  ignomiBy;  but 
even  so,  I  sl.all  be  revenged." 

"  Alas  !  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  mournfully  ;  "  too  often  is  it  thus 
that  mortals  err,  and  even  though  they  see  the  dangerous  path  that 
leads  to  destruction  open  before  thefi,  they  will  not  shun  the  way,  but 
ratlier  walk  on  to  their  soul's  destiu  ;tion." 

"You  would  not  preach  thus,  old  man,  if  ye  knew  what  had  been 
my  sufferings. " 

"They  are  known  to  me,  youth,"  replied  the  seer;  "and  man  is 
doomed  to  suffer  here,  that  he  be  purified  for  his  entrance  to  a  brighter 
and  better  sphere." 

"1  am  lost— lo^t!"  cried  Mark.  "I  am  doomed  to  be  a  murderer, 
and  must  perish  on  the  scaffold." 

"Thou  art  wrong,"  said  Gabriel,  impressively;  "and  even  now  thy 
future  haypine&B  oi  misery,  lies  with  thine  own  self." 
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"  How  so  1" 

"  Listen  attentively,  and  follow  my  advice.  If  thou  wouldst  avoid 
evil,  go  not  abroad  to-morrow  in  the  noon  day ;  but  in  solitude  seek 
from  the  giver  of  all  good  strength  and  power,  to  fight  against  the  spirit 
of  the  evil  one." 

Mark  answered  not,  but  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and  stayed  not 
until  he  had  gained  the  dwelling  of  his  friend. 

Michael  saw  with  concern  the  excitement  under  which  Mark  Thur- 
low  laboured,  and  entreated  him  to  inform  him  of  the  cause ;  but  his 
only  answer  was, — 

"  I  am  lost — I  am  lost !  I  shall  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner! 
Fool  that  I  am!"  exclaimed  Mark;  "why  do  I  allow  myself  to  be 
guiJed  by  an  old  man  who  lives  but  iy  the  superstitions  of  others? 
Why  should  I  shut  up  myself  here  alone,  when  I  might  be  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  a  sun-lit  scene?"  Thus  saying,  he  threw  around  him  his 
mantle,  and  left  the  house. 

He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  before  he  was  confronted  by  the 
very  individual,  who,  four  yeaxs  back,  had  taken  him  a  prisoner  before 
the  deceased  Squi.e  Walton.  Now  was  every  sleeping  passion  of  re- 
venge awakened  in  his  soul,  which  was  heightened  by  the  former 
saying, — 

"  So  you  are  returned  again  to  counsel  the  sons  of  your  neighbours  to 
become  as  evil  as  yourself." 

Mark  answered  not,  but  darting  at  him  a  look  of  revenge  deeper  than 
words  can  utter,  opened  his  vest  with  the  intention  of  taking  therefrom 
a  dagger,  which  he  had  carried  since  the  first  moment  he  had  harboured 
revenge  within  his  breast ;  but  to  his  amazement  he  found  it  was  not 
there. 

"  Fool  that  I  am,"  said  Mark,  "thus  to  have  left  the  weapon,  when 
I  might  have  used  it  to  such  advantage;  but  I  will  instantly  regain  it," 
and  turning,  he  proceeded  to  the  cottage,  where  he  instantly  repossessed 
himself  of  the  fatal  knife. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven ! '  said  Michael,  who  met  him  as  he  was 
about  again  to  emerge  from  the  house  ;  "  what  has  occasioned  thee  the 
rage  which  I  too  plainly  see  upon  thy  countenance  ?" 

"  Neither  stay  nor  question  me,"  said  Mark  ;  "  I  am  in  no  humour 
to  be  trifled  wiih,"and  so  saying,  he  darted  past  him. 

Vainly  did  Mark  trace  and  retrace  the  path  which  he  supposed 
the  squire's  emissary  to  have  taken.  His  disappointment  served  but 
to  heigtiten  his  rage,  and  brandishing  the  knife  above  him,  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Of  bread  or  water  I  will  not  taste,  until  my  revenge  be  satisfied  on 
one  of  the  accursed  crew." 

The  distant  and  rapid  sound  of  the  clank  of  a  horse's  foot,  now 
reached  his  ear,  and  for  a  faw  moments  arrested  his  attention.  Quickly 
the  ho.'^se  and  his  rider  appeared  in  view.  The  spirited  animal  was  now 
beyond  all  control,  and  in  another  instant  his  rider  was  dashed  v  oiently 
to  the  earth. 

In  the  first  impulse  of  his  better  nature,  Mark  approached  to  render 
his  a-sistance  to  the  fallen  m.in  ;  but  suddenly  starting,  he  exclaiiued, — 

"  Happy  moment !  Now  is  sweet  revenge  mine  !"  And  ere  the  fallen 
rider  couid  become  aware  of  h's  intention,  Mark  had  buried  the  wea- 
pon in  t  is  heart. 

A  faint  groan  escaped  the  breast  of  the  sufferer,  who,  turning  his 
eyes  upon  Mark,  exclaimed, — 

"Villain!  thou  heist  aimed  my  death  blow!"  and  scarcely  had  the 
words  escaped  his  li^s,  than  the  youth  expired. 

Conscience-stdcuen,  Mark  was  about  lo  rush  from  the  spot;  but  to 
his  horror  and  surprise,  saw  he  was  surrounded  by  the  companions  of 
the  murdered  man,  who  had  hastened  to  stop  the  career  of  the  fright- 
ened h»rse. 

"Hold  the  villain  prisoner !"  said  a  man,  riding  from  an  opposite 
direction.    "  I  saw  him  aim  a  deliberate  blow  at  tlia  fal  en  man." 

"  Yes — yes,"  cried  Mark,  "  I  own  myself  his  murderer — my  revewge 
is  satisfied,  and  I  can  now  triumph  in  having  revenged  the  wrongs  of 
my  departed  parents,  on  the  son  of  their  oppres.«or." 

The  body  of  the  young  squire  was  conveyed  upon  a  litter  to  his  resi- 
dence, while  the  ill-fated  Mark  Thurlow  was  dragged  by  the  infuriated 
coiiifianions  of  the  squire,  to  await  his  doom  in  the  pestilential  air  of  a 
lonesome  dungeon.  ♦  «  *  *  * 

We  will  draw  a  curtain  over  the  horrid  scene  of  a  young  and  mis- 
gu  ded  man  being  thrust  into  eternity,  by  giving  loose  to  unbridled  pas- 
sion, despite  the  warning  that  hs^d  been  given  him,  and  advise  our 
young  readers  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  however  deep  the  injury  ho  may  re- 
ceive at  another  hand,  that  it  is  written  punishment  is  not  ours, 
and  that  e.ery  action,  evil  or  good,  sooner  or  later,  meets  it.^  just  re- 
ward;  and  further,  that  by  learning  to  subdue  our  evil  and  wayward 
passions,  that  ho ''ever  dark  may  ap])ear  our  dcatiny,  there  will  be  sure 
lo  re.aain  one  bright  spot  upon  our  planet's  disc,  which,  if  we  obscure 
BOt,  will  expand  to  cheer  i&s  on  out  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  light  us  to 
ihAppiex  lan4. 


HENRY  MORLEY; 

OR,    THE  SACRIFICE. 

"  You  refuse  me  this  favour — this  assistance  that  I  rRquire ;  do  you 
know  the  necessity  that  now  presses  me  ?  did  you  do  so,  you  would  re- 
lent,— you  would  grant  what  I  want, — you  would  indeed,  save  me  from 
the  abyss  of  misery  and  crime  on  which  I  stand." 

"  I  have  it  not ! — you  ask  what  I  cannot  give.  Your  fate  is  in  your 
own  hands  ;  besides,  do  you  think  I  would  give  from  my  hard  earnings 
to  assist  you  in  continuing  a  course  of  debauchery?  V/hat  claim  have 
you  —  you  who  confess  yourself  without  means, — to  beg  thus  of  me  to 
give  you  money  to  saerilice  in  paying  what  you  call  debts  of  honour? — 
debts  and  brands  of  dishonour.  I  call  them  marks  of  extravagance, 
which  will  never  be  effaced.  T  tell  you,  Henry  Morley,  that  I  have  not 
that  which  you  seek ;  I  have  no  more  to  say, — begone  !" 

"  Begone  !"  returned  Morley,  in  a  bitter  tone.  "  Aye  !  it  was  not 
thus  once.  You  were  my  father's  favoured  friend;  he  forgot  not  you  on 
his  death-bed  :  you  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  far  greater  portion  of 
his  wealth.  Ycu  know  best  how  you  cams  by  it— 1  have  lost  all  that  you 
gained — I  have  lost  all !" 

"  But  whose  fault  was  it,  that  you  lost  anything  yourself?  Your  idle 
habits,  your  disinclination  to  work,  and  your  inclination  for  bad  and 
dissolute  company,  have  brought  you  to  ruin ;  and  now  you  seek  to 
draw  me  into  your  own  des-xuction  ;  but  1  will  have  nothing  in  common 
with  you.  Once  more,  begone  !" 

"  Sordid  wretch!  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  dearly  repent  this 
usage." 

"  It  would  be  here  at  once  had  I  acted  otherwise  ;  but  I  am  too  pru- 
dent to  be  deceived  by  thy  shallow  artifices." 

"  I  wished  not  to  deceive  you;  had  I  done  po,  I  should  have  come  to 
you  with  a  smoothface  and  a  scripture  quotation,  and  doubtless  it  would 
have  had  its  effect." 

"  Enough  1  Ictus  end  this  scene;  falsehood  and  folly  are  compa- 
nions. I  can  do  nothing  fvi  you.  You  must  endure  your  misfortunes 
with  calmness." 

"  Thanks  for  your  advice  —  it  is  valuable ;  but  be  assured  of  one 
thing,  that  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  bitterly  repent  of  this  con- 
duct.   Till  next  we  meet — farewell !" 

So  saying,  tl  e  young  man  left  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  sitting 
in  company  with  the  friend  of  his  late  father,  Charles  Kingsby;  a  man 
somewhat  older  than  himself. 

Henry  Morley  was  the  only  son  of  a  respectable  and  wealthy  man; 
indeed,  he  was  the  only  child.  His  father  doated  on  him,  and 
watched  him  with  more  than  a  father's  care  during  his  infancy.  His 
mother  died  befoie  he  was  a  year  old.  Left  to  the  care  of  menials,  he 
had  liked  to  ha^e  been  bioujiht  up  in  ignorance  of  his  parent,  except 
such  knowledge  of  him  as  might  be  gained  by  a  kind  of  state  visit, 
which  was  permitted  by  the  fa; her,  who  bestowed  every  attention  on 
him;  but  as  he  grew  older,  his  father  gradually  became  interested  in  his 
son. 

lie  was,  at  a  proper  age,  sent  to  school,  where  he  showed  quick  rather 
than  great  abilities  ;!i:yet  caieiul  cultivation,  and  the  society  of  his  father, 
had  done  much  towards  the  youth's  benefit.  His  father  had  well  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  5  outh  with  a  true  notion  of  honour  and  justice, 
and  he  believed  that  he  had  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  when  he  w  as  sud- 
denly cilled  to  his  account  in  Heaven,  and  the  son  was  left  to  his  own 
guidance  before  he  was  quite  seventeen. 

This  was  the  age  at  which  he  required  the  aid  of  a  father's  advice,  a 
father's  care,  and  a  fathers  control.  The  coHfcquence  was,  he  ran 
into  all  kinds  of  wild  extravagancies,  which  a  youth  of  his  age  coald  be 
supposed  guilty  of,  when  he  was  countenanced  by  bad  company  and  de- 
praved comjiaiiions. 

Mr.  Moiley  had  in  his  early  career  been  in  difficulties  ;  he  had  been 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  dragged  to  a  prison, 
and  it  would  have  been  so,  but  for  the  interpositio  n  of  Kingsby,  who  re- 
lieved his  distress,  and  snatched  him  from  prison.  He  did  more,  for  by 
his  misfortune  and  imprudence,  he  haci  eo  means  of  earning  the  means 
of  his  existence,  and  Kingsby  immediately  offered  him  seme  terms  for 
any  employment,  saying  that  he  should  r<  main  so  only  long  enou^-h  to 
suit  himself,  but  if  either  he  or  any  of  his  friends  should  chance  to  light 
upon  anything  that  would  do  better  for  him  he  should  be  glad  to  help 
him  to  it. 

From  this  sprung  up  a  friendship  betv.-een  the  two.  Morley  con- 
tinued to  serve  Kingsby  for  nearly  two  years,  when  a  chance  of  again 
reireiving  his  shattered  fortune  occurred.  A  relative  died  and  left  him 
a  f;w  hundreds  ;  with  this  and  a  little  more,  lent  him  by  Kiugsby, 
he  once  more  entered  business  and  became  fortunate. 

Fortune  is  proverbially  precarious,  and  when  we  think  we  have  her 
fast,  she  suddenly  flies  away,  and  reposes  In  the  arms  of  another.  This 
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was  precisely  the  case  with  the  two  friends,  for  the  new  efforts  of 
Morley  were  successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  he 
■was  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  shortly  making  a  handsome  compe- 
tency. 

"  A  few  years,"  he  would  say,  "will  render  all  as  I  could  have  wished. 
I  shall  then  have  made  good  all  my  losses.  I  will  never  spend  a  life 
in  drudgery  and  the  mere  actiuisition  of  wealth — but  leave  it  when  1 
have  enough,  and  will  repay  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  Kingsby." 

Kingsby  himself  v/as  fast  approaching  that  depth  of  misfortune  which 
he  had  assisted  his  friend,  but  a  few  months  before,  to  escape  from.  His 
pride  and  arrogance,  and  the  desire  to  be  thought  a  wealthy  man, 
induced  him  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  his  affairs  from  any  one.  Great 
was  the  surprise  of  Morley  when  he  was  informed  of  his  friend's  ruin, 
and  he  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than  strangers  did. 

He  immediately  sought  Kingsby  out,  and  offered  all  he  possessed, 
hut  it  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  his  debts  were  too  extensive  to 
be  liquidated  by  any  effort  of  the  kind.  He  gave  up  all  to  his  creditors, 
an:1  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  receive  assistance  from  Morley,  until 
he  had  completely  extricated  himself,  which  was  a  rt'oik  of  some  time 
an'l  difficulty  ;  but  it  was  done,  and  he  received  his  certificate  of  his 
bankruptcy. 

This  done,  with  Morley's  assistance  he  was  once  more  in  trade,  but 
he  could  not  do  more  than  supporthimself  and  family  ;  that  is,  his  wife 
and  child,  a  daughter  as  beautiful  as  the  freshness  of  morning,  and, 
unlike  his  father,  she  was  as  gentle  and  free  from  selfishness  as  an 
angel. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  an  acquaintance  between  these  two, 
Henry  and  Emma.  They  had  grown  up  in  each  others  society,  and 
were  much  attached  to  each  other.  Emma  was  exceedingly  beautiful, 
hut  her  beauty  was  exceeded  by  the  goodness  of  her  disposition,  which 
was  amiable  and  generous,  and  her  acccmplishments  were  not  trifling 
or  few,  though  she  seldom  displayed  them  before  strangers,  but  were 
made  me  of  only  to  amuse  her  friends. 

Henry  saw  this  beautiful  flower,  and  felt  a  passion  rise  in  his  breast, 
but  which  he  for  a  long  time  either  subdued  or  guided.  He  saw  she  was 
beautiful,  and  more  than  that,  she  possessed  better  qualities  than  those 
of  the  mind. 

Mr.  Morley  at  this  time  died,  but  had  for  the  last  twelve  months  been 
very  intimate  with  Kingsby,  and  at  his  death  he  left  him,  for  some  un- 
explained reason,  the  far  greater  portion  of  his  w  ealth.  Henry  was 
amazed  at  this,  for  he  could  not  divine  the  reason  of  his  father's  beha- 
viour, unless  he  supposed  that  his  feelings  of  friendship  were  stronger 
than  his  paternal  love  for  his  own  child,  a  thing  he  never  thought  of 
until  this  occasion.  Strange  thoughts  ran  in  his  head,  and  startling 
visions  floated  before  his  mind  as  he  lay  thinking  of  the  past,  and  try- 
iag  to  foresee  the  future. 

There  was  an  estrangement  between  young  Morley  and  his  father's 
friend,  for  he  felt  sure  he  was  wronged,  though  the  precise  nature  or  } 
amount  was  unknown,  and  impossible  to  find  out.    He  saw  not  even 
Emma,  for  when  once  the  idea  had  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  was 
robbed,  he  con'lemned  unjustly  the  whole  family  for  the  fault  of  one. 

With  the  little  property  that  came  to  him,  he  knew  not  what  to  do  ; 
he  had  no  adviser,  nor  was  he  of  age  to  take  counsel,  had  it  been  offered 
him. 

He  then  ran  into  all  kinds  of  excess.  He  went  with  several  young 
men  who  were  that  way  inclined,  and  who  would  willingly  afford  their 
countenance  and  assistance  to  one  in  a  similar  situation  to  j'oung  Mcr- 
ley.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  the  spfice  of  about  three  year.s,  he  had  spent 
every  farthing  of  his  patrimony,  and  was  left  penniless  ;  nay,  v^orse,  he  j 
was  indebted  to  those  very  men  who  had  helped  to  dissipate  the  for- 
tune he  first  possessed.  Like  hungry  wolves  they,  after  they  had  sati- 
ated themselves,  tore  their  victim  limb  from  limb. 

The  unfortunate  youth  was  dunned  for  money,  which  was  duo  only  to 
those  to  whom  he  owed  what  they  termed  debts  of  honour,  and 
for  which  he  could  not  bear  being  asked,  because  tliey  were 
due  to  his  former  friends  and  companions,  the  men  who  had  played 
and  won  from  him,  and  who  had  feasted  upon  his  bounty. 

He  had  now  imbibed  a  passion  for  play,  that  fatal  malady,  which  the 
more  it  is  indulged  in,  the  more  the  mind  hankers  after  its  accustomed 
stimulus,  which  leads  to  undefinable  misery.  To  satisfy  this  insatiate 
desire,  he  determined  to  make  an  appeal  to  Kingsby  and  see  if  he  would 
befriend  him  in  his  extremity.  If  he  did,  he  would  recover  all  he  had 
lost — pay  all  he  owed,  and  then  begin  the  world  afresh.  Thus  he  pro- 
mised himself  to  regain  his  position. 

There  were  many  tilings  to  be  c;.ns  dercd  first,  and  he  had  not  yet 
made  the  application  to  Kingsby.  He  set  about  it  immediately,  and  the 
reader  knows  the  result.  He  left  the  house,  vowing  the  most  awful  acts 
of  revenge  ;  he  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  seek  a  horrible  re- 
venue upon  him,  though  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of.  At 
Bonae  moments  he  thought  that  sudden  violence  might  succeed  bcbt, 
and  then  h«  could  make  his  way  to  France  with  all  habte. 


While  these  thoughts  occupied  his  miad,  he  suddenly  encountered 
Miss  Kingsby  ;  accustomed  to  greet  kim  with  pleasure,  she  could  not 
help  feeling  gay  at  seeing  him,  and  went  up  offering  her  hand,  saying — 
"  Well,  Henry,  I  thought  we  wsre  never  to  see  you  any  more.  Will 
you  not  come  in  ?   You  are  not  about  to  leave  us  so  soon." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  Emma,  and  as  to  going  in,  I  •will  never  do  so  any 
more." 

"Mercy  on  us!  what  has  been  the  matter,  Henrj'?  You  alarm  me; 
I  hope  you  have  not  had  any  quarrel  with  my  father  ?" 
"  Yes  I  have,  Emma." 

"  How  !  is  it  possible  ?  what  could  it  be  about?  you  cannot  be  seri- 
ous," she  exclaimed,  much  surprised  and  annoyed. 

"  I  requested  his  assistance  to  help  me  out  of  my  present  difliculties, 
but  he  refused  me ." 

"  I  know  not  how  it  could  be,  Henry,  but  you  know  best.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, you  will  nat  leave  us  thus  in  anger;  indeed  you  must  not  leave  us 
at  all." 

"  I  must,  Emma;  I  shall  never  enter  your  father's  house  more.  You 
could  not  wish  me  to  go  where  I  knew  I  was  not  welcome ;  indeed, 
where  I  have  been  bidden  to  leave." 

"  Is  it  so?  Nay,  I  can  scarcely  credit  my  senses  ;  but  let  me  beg  of  you 
not  to  leave  this  p  ace  yet, — let  me  inquire  the  cause  of  all  this,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  find  a  way  to  reconcile  you  both  to  each  other." 

There  appeared  to  be  a  sudden  thought  which  lit  up  Henry's  counte- 
nance. He  gazed  on  Emma  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  said  in  a  calm  tone  : — 

"  No  Emma;  I  will  not  leave  this  part  of  the  country,  as  5'ouwish  it; 
but  not  for  that  purpose  :  to  seek  a  reconciliation  would  be  to  appear  to 
seek  again  the  assistance  he  has  denied  mc,  to  enter  the  door  he  1  as 
shut  against  me.  No,  no,  Emma,  I  cannot  do  that;  and  yet,  till  this 
moment  I  never  knew  I  loved.  You,  Emma,  who  have  been  my  early 
companion,  my  only  fr'end, — if  I  am  denied  by  your  father,  and  deserted 
in  my  hour  of  adrersity  by  all  the  world,  yet  I  hope  the  last,  bestlriend 
I  have — you,  dear  Emma,  will  not  turn  your  back  against  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  Henry,  no  !  I  will  not;  indesd,  I  could  not ;  you  are  too  dear 
to  me  ever  to  act  so  basely." 

As  the  lovely,  confiding  girl  said  these  words,  her  face  glowed  with 
the  eloquent  blood,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  animation,  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him.  He  took  it,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  retained 
it  in  his  grasp  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  his-own. 

"  Do  you,  dear  Emma,  take  an  interest  in  the  forlorn  and  deserted 
Henry?  I  believed  1  was  despised  by  all,  but,  thanks  to  Heaven,  you  still 
remain  true  to  me." 

Their  conversation  continufd  some  time,  and  each  moment  it  became 
more  critical,  and  mure  tender,  but  yet  Emma  shrunk  not  from  avowing 
her  attachment  for  Henry.  Perhaps  his  immediate  distress  caused  her 
to  be  more  candid  and  explicit  than  she  would  have  been  had  he  been 
j  otherwise  situated.  She  was  willing,  too,  to  keep  her  lover  from  leaving 
the  place  immediately,  but  she  could  not  do  so  unless  she  would  give 
him  gome  hope. 

But  what  was  young  Morley's  intention;  a  man  of  broken  fortune 
and  dissolute  habits  ?  They  were  the  worst  that  man  coxild  conceive. 
He  determined  to  injure  the  lather  through  the  child.  His  desire  for  re- 
venge Avas  strong,  and  so  was  his  love  for  Emma  ;  but  revenge  at  length 
triumphed  over  love,  though  not  without  a  desperate  struggle  between 
conflicting  passions.  He  had  settled  his  scheme — he  had  determined 
that  his  own  love  and  Emma's  should  be  the  victim  of  his  deadly 
passion.  '  Oh  !  nature, — how  deformed  thou  art  in  thy  workings. 
I  He  agreed  to  meet  her  next  day,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  hid  from  the  view  of  his  "companions," — "  friends"  I  will 
Hot  call  them,  because  they  are  not  so,  and  at  night  he  strolled  out 
to  enjoy  the  evening  breeze,  and  meet  Emma.  From  her  he  learned 
that  her  father  had  forbidden  her  to  name  him  in  his  presence  again. 

Exasperated  at  this  act,  his  eyes  glared  with  unnatural  lustre  when 
he  looked  on  Emma.  He  conjured  she  would  not  forget  him — that  she 
would  love  him,  nor  ever  desert  him  ;  if  she  did  he  was  a  lost  man  ;  he 
had  no  desire  to  live  after ;  she  was  the  only  tic  that  bound  him  to 
earth.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, — kissed  her  lips,  and  could  scarcely 
be  induced  to  let  her  leave  him. 

Emma  was  rather  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  but  laid  it  all  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  mhid  ;  and  she  feared  to  repulse  him,  lest,  in  his 
present  state,  he  should  think  it  meant  more  than  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  expressing  by  the  act. 

She  met  him  often,  and  their  discourse  was  of  love,  and  a  repetition 
of  old  prot<:stations,  but  which  they  felt  pleasure  in  repeating. 

One  evening  Henry  was  to  meet  her  near  the  usual  spot — near  a  wood. 
He  was  not  there  as  usual,  and  .she  waited  a  long  time,  and  at  length 
began  to  despair  of  seeing  him.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence I  It  was  now  one  hour  behind  the  usual  time.  At  one  moment 
she  imagined  that  some  fatal  accident  had  occurred,  and  he  was  perhaps 
dying  ;  then  again  &he  thought  he  W4S  tdken  by  the  ofliceis  for  debt, 
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and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  could  not  get  released  ;  he  would 
be  obliged  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  dreary  prison.  The 
thought  caused  her  to  shudder,  and  a  tear  fell  from  her  eye. 

At  this  moment  her  face  lit  up  with  an  expression  of  joy,  and  she 
almost  clapped  her  hands  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment ;  the  change 
of  hopes  and  fears  %vas  so  sudden  in  her  breast,  that  she  could  not  help 
showing  by  her  actions  how  much  pleasure  she  felt  as  she  saw  Henry 
coming  up  the  path  towards  her.  He  was  walking  very  fast,  and  ap- 
peared heated. 

"  Emma,"  he  said,  as  he  approached  her,  "  I  have  kept  you  waiting 
long  but  I  could  not  help  it  ;  I  was  fearful  I  should  not  be  able  to 
come  to  bid  you  farewell." 

"Bid  me  afare*ell,  Henry,  what  can  you  mean  ?  You  are  surely 
not  going  to  leave  me,  are  you  ?"  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  voice. 

Let  us  net  say  anything  here,  my  love,  for  fear  I  may  be  watched. 
I  will  tell  you  all." 

They  moved  swiftly  to  another  place.  Entering  the  wood,  they  moved 
along  the  thickest  and  most  tangled  part ;  and  in  a  short  time  found 
themselves  in  an  open  space  of  but  a  few  square  yards:  seating  himself 
on  a  mossy  bank  beneath  a  large  tree,  he  signed  to  Emma  to  do  so  too. 
She  sat  down  beside  him,  but  with  a  feeling  of  undefined  dread,  and 
she  could  not  help  sighing ;  it  relieved  her  breajt,  and  she  said — 

"  Tell  me,  Henry,  what  can  all  this  mean,  and  why  do  you  appear 
thus  ?  you  have  something  which  hangs  heavy  on  your  mind. — Why 
seek  this  retired  spot ;  aud  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  ominous 
words  which  you  uttered  when  you  first  met  me  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  all,  dear  Emma,  as  I  said  ;  but  new,  I  fear  I  am 
watched  ;  but  they  will  net  find  me  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Henry  ?  Tell  me  at  once ;  this  suspense  is 
dreadful.  I  can  bear  real  and  known  misfortunes,  but  not  an  undefined 
dread  of  them." 

"You  know. Emma,  I  am  in  debt — greatly  in  debt,  beyond  my  means 
of  payment  ;  my  creditors  know  this,  and  have  taken  the  means 
which  they  think  will  be  effectual,  to  compel  my  friends — alas!  I  have 
none  but  you — to  extricate  me  from  my  difficulties,  by  seizing  me  and 
imprisoning  rae.  I  have  been  informed  of  this,  and  the  dread  of  a  pri- 
son is  so  great,  that  I  fancy  every  one  knows  ree,  and  every  one  is  an 
officer  entrusted  with  the  writ  for  my  capture.  I  have  suffered  the 
most  terrible  agony  these  last  }ew  hours.  I  must  leave  this  place,  Emma, 
— I  cannot  stay — it  would  be  destruction  to  stop." 

"  Whither  would  you  go  ?"  inquired  Emma,  in  a  subdued  and  gentle 
voice. 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not  where  to  fly!  If  I  stay  here,  I  shall  be  thrown 
into  gaol,  <»iid  if  I  go  elsewhere,  I  must  meet  destruction ;  without 
friends,  without  money,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  any,  I  shall  perish 
for  want.  What  to  do  I  know  not ;  I  have  but  one  way  of  extricating 
mysolf. " 

"  And  what  Is  that  ?" 

"I  must  either  enter  the  army  or  na»y — a  marching  regiment,  or  a 
vessel  must  be  my  fate." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  cannot  anything  be  done  T  Cannot  you  obtain  some 
employment  ?  However  poor  it  may  be,  it  will  be  better  than  that." 

"  But  I  should  never  have  it  in  my  power  to  wed  thee.  Were  it  not 
for  you,  Emma,  I  would  not  exist  another  day." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  talk  not  thus;  as  you  value  my  love,  live  for  rae. 
What  though  years  should  elapse,  I  shall  be  the  same  ;  if  you  are  true 
to  me,  you  need  fear  no  change  in  me." 

"  I  ought  not  to  take  your  promises,  Emma,  for  I  am  binding  you  to 
a  falHng  man  ;  but  I  have  not  the  power  to  cast  you  off ;  my  love  iu  too 
strong,  not  too  selfish.  What  course  shall  I  pursue  ?  I  am  too  wretched 
to  determine." 

They  conversed  along  time,  and  thought  of  many  projects;  the  time 
flew  by,  and  soon  the  hour  for  parting  came.  Henry  had  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  Emma.  They  then  lay,  locked  in  each  others  embrace,  on  the 
mossy  bank,  their  hearts  too  full  to  utter  a  word,  and  that  dread 
word  was  the  hardest  they  had  to  pronounce. 

They  parted  ;  Henry  bore  his  almost  insensible  burden  through  the 
wood,  and  conveyed  her  to  her  home.  His  purpose  was  eflected, — his 
revenge  was  complete.  After  this  event,  they  often  met  at  the  same 
place,  and  indulged  in  their  criminal  passion.  Poor  Emma  was  lost 
beyond  redemption.  Henry  saw  It,  and  his  heart  smote  him  ;  and  he 
repented  that  he  had  doomed  one  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  beautiful, 
and  80  confiding,  to  destruction,  to  complete  his  revenge  for  supposed  in- 
jury to  himself. 

Their  secret  could  now  no  longer  be  kept,  and  Emma's  altered  shape 
and  tearful  eye  told  of  the  sad  fate  that  awaited  her.  To  complete  the 
measure  of  his  revenge,  he  again  awaited  upon  Kingtby,  and  begged  his 
aaslstance.  But  this  was  refused  in  a  cold  and  insulting  tone.  Exas- 
perated at  this  conduct,  the  young  man  produced  his  purse,  which  was 
filled  with  gold,  and  showed  that  he  had  more  about  him,  saying — 

"  I  came  only  to  try  you ;  I  want  not  your  assistance ;  your  avarice, 


I  however,  has  its  own  reward.  To-night  I  leave  this  country,  and  In  a 
I  few  days  you  will  find  that  my  revenge  has  been  completed,  that  I  have 
I  punished  your  hardness  of  heart ;  you  know  not  what  I  mean,  but  you 
I  will  soon.  Adieu !  remember  me  on  the  first  stroke  of  misfortune,  and 
j  think  you  see  me  with  the  smile  of  satisfaction  on  my  lips,— I  sacrifice 
my  love  to  my  revenge." 

So  saying,  the  young  man  left  the  house,  and  that  night  he  set  sail  for 
a  foreign  country,  never  te  gee  his  native  land  m»re. 

A  few  days  more,  Emma  was  taken  ill, — she  had  missed  her  lover, — 
she  knew  net  that  he  was  gone,  for  he  took  no  leave  of  her.  She  Sick- 
ened at  the  thought,  and  was  unable  to  hold  up  any  longer  ;  her  grief 
brought  her  on  a  premature  bed  of  sickness,  and  then  old  Kingsby  be- 
came aware  of  the  extent  of  his  misfortune.  He  tore  his  hair,  and  wept, 
he  vented  the  most  horiid  imprecations,  but  suddenly  he  stopped,  for  he 
thought  he  heard  the  laugh  of  triumph  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  Henry 
Morley, 

This  was  too  much  ;  he  rushed  frantically  forward  as  if  to  seize  him, 
but  he  found  nothing  to  oppose  him,  and  he  fell  headlong  down  thos 
stairs,  and  when  taken  up  he  was  found  insensible.  He  never  recovered, 
but  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  daughter,  whose  gentle  spirit 
sunk  under  such  an  accuiaaulatir.n  of  dreadful  misfertunes. 


MIDNIGHT. 

'TIs  midnight — hark,  the  deep-toned  bell 

Sends  forth  its  knell. 

The  day's  farewell. 
Silence  profound  now  reigns  throughou 

The  mazy  streets. 
Time  has  cut  down  another  day  ; 

Death's  busy  here, 

With  sigh  and  tear 
He  wields  his  dart  aud  will  not  stay. 

'Tis  midnight — sounds  of  revelry, 

Of  mirth  and  glee. 

And  minstrelsy, 
Come  echoing  thro'  the  rich  man's  hall, 

Borne  on  the  breeze. 
Strange  contrast  to  the  wail  and  cry, 

The  heart's  despair. 

The  bitter  tear, 
The  grief  of  those  who  fear  to  die. 

*TIs  midnight — what  an  hour  to  think  Ij 

Of  life's  great  link. 

The  churchyard's  brink. 
Where  tottering  age  and  buoyant  youth 

Are  hast'ning  fast. 
The  proud,  the  bitter,  and  the  vain. 

The  blushing  bride. 

The  father's  pride, 
All  following  in  the  grim  King's  train. 

'Tis  midnight — beautiful  and  bright — 

Oh,  what  a  sight, 

Heav'n's  starry  light  ; 
Creation  lock'd  in  silence  deep. 

How  stillness  reigns. 
All  sleep— not  all.    How  many  a  hind. 

With  anxious  brow. 

Is  plotting  now 
To  death — a  future's  judgment  blind. 

'TIs  midnight — let  us  all  to  prayer. 

Death  may  not  here 

Bring  sigh  or  tear  ; 
But  Heaven's  watcher  o'er  us  keeps 

His  guardian  eye. 
For  who  Is  there  on  earth  can  say, 

When  on  the  bed 

He  lays  his  head. 
If  he  shall  see  the  coming  day  ?  Selia. 


A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punctual  observance  of  time  at 
our  own  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  their  places,  whether  upon 
matters  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion.  If  you  duly  observe  time  for 
the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ;  if  upon  your  own  account, 
it  would  be  manifest  folly  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  neglect  it ;  if  both  are 
concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or  inferior  to  attend  on  you  to  his  own 
disadvantage,  Is  pride  and  injustice. 
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LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

{^Continued  from  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IHE  CONDITIONS  OF  LIBEBTY. 

Letgur  found  no  alleviation  of  his  exceedingly  unpleasant  situation 
for  many  hours.  As  the  perverse  fates  would  have  it,  when  a  messen- 
ger was  at  last  induced  to  go  to  the  merchant's  for  him,  Mr.  Leighton  was 
not  at  home;  and  although  Scalvoni  was  well  aware  of  the  situation  of 
the  unfortunate  Letour,  he  was  too  wuch  gratified  at  it  to  feel  the  least 
desire  to  bestow  upon  him  even  the  comfort  of  a  visit  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  of  that  day 
elapsed  without  the  truly  wretched  Creole  finding  one  solitary  ray  of 
consolation  in  his  affliction. 

Letour's  was  not  the  sort  of  mind  to  be  supported  by  a  consciousness 
of  innocence  through  any  trial.  Alas,  no!  His  mental  construction 
was  of  a  widely  ditferent  character ;  and  he  would  far  rather  have  been 
guilty  of  stealing  the  merchant's  puise  on  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  not  found  out,  than  he  as  he  was — innoceht,  and  yet  loaded 
with  the  consequence  of  guilt. 

The  night  he  passed  was  one  truly  miserable.  His  protestations  of 
innocence  were  received  by  the  officials  of  the  prison  with  cool  indiffer- 
ence, and  his  fellow-prisoners  merely  nodded  and  said, — 

"  Stick  to  that.  It  can't  do  any  harm,  if  it  can't  do  any  good.  Slick 
to  it  like  a  brick," 

He,  therefore,  found  sympathy  nowhere,  and,  finally,  he  shrunk  into 
a  co.ner,  and  abandoned  himself  completely  to  his  own  painful  reflec- 
tions. He  thought  himself  deserted  by  all  the  world ;  and  although  he 
never  for  one  moment  suspected  the  real  part  which  Scalvoni  had  in 
his  i?icarceration,  on  the  false  charge  which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  yet  he  could  not  but  reflect  with  bitterness  upon  how  much  gra- 
tified he,  Scalvoni,  would  be  at  the  misbap  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

"  Shall  I  denounce  him  and  Leighton,"  he  asked  himself,  "  for  the 
frauds  of  which  I  know  they  have  been  guilty,  and  so  have  my  revenge 
on  some  one?  Alas  !  what  good  would  it  do  me  to  accuse  them  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  gain  me  sympathy  wiih  no  one,  and  prevent  me, 
of  course,  from  receiving  any  assistance  Irom  Mr.  Leighton.  Even 
should  1  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  this  ofltsnce,  which  is  so  falsely 
laid  to  my  charge,  its  rigour  may  be  eased  by  money,  and  where  is  that 
money  to  come  from,  but  from  Mr.  Leighton  1" 

Thus  reasoned  Lelour,  and  he  found  himself,  what  he  really  was — a 
bafiied  villain,  without  one  of  the  resources  of  a  just  and  noble  mind  to 
turn  to  in  the  hour  of  his  persecution  and  affliction. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  Letour  had  tasted  of  no  repoee — eat  he 
could  not,  and  the  coarse  meal  offered  to  him  was  speedily  devoured  by 
his  less  hcrupulous  prison  associates,  who  began  to  look  upon  him  with 
great  contempt. 

About  ten  o'clock  there  came  a  turnkey  into  the  wretched  room  where 
the  prisoners  breakfasted,  and  Letour  heard  his  name  called,  in  loud, 
rough  accents.    11(3  sprung  forward,  exclaiming, — 

"  Who  wants  me  ?    Is  it  Mr.  Leighton  ?" 

"  It  may  be  the  devil,  for  all  I  know," growled  the  turnkey,  "and  for 
all  I  care.  too.  Follow  me,  will  you,  and  don't  stand  staring  there,  like 
a  stuck  pig." 

Letour  followed  his  conductor,  and  was  led  into  a  small  room,  with  a 
very  dim,  borrowed  light,  where  the  first  person  his  eye  fell  upon  was 
Scalvoni,  who  had  placed  his  back  to  the  small  window  in  the  room,  in 
order,  still  more  than  art  could  do,  to  conceal  the  pleased  expression  of 
his  features  from  his  victim. 

Scalvoni  was  a  man  of  subtle  intellect,  and  it  formed  no  part  of  his 
plans  ever  to  drive  anybody  to  extremities,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
temporize  with  them  to  any  goit  of  advantage.  He  did  not  wish  to 
malie  Letour  so  desperate,  by  getting  him  transported,  as  might  possibly 
induce  a  confession  from  him  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  firm  of 
Leighton  and  Co.,  merely  from  wantonness  at  being  himself  made  so 
cruelly  the  dupe  of  fortune.  He  kneiv  well  that  in  misfortune,  whether 
merited  or  otherwise,  many  persons  find  their  dearest,  if  not  their  only 
consolation,  in  pulling  down  as  many  others  to  their  own  level  as  they 
can.    Hence,  h<;  would  not  aggravate  Letour  overmuch. 

By  the  dim  light  of  the  apdrtment,  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  twcnt>-four  hours  had  produced  a  stupendous  effect 
upin  the  mitid  of  the  Creole — an  effect  which  wa<  sufliciemly  manifest 
in  his  sunken  eye  and  pallid  cheek.  Scalvoni  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  he  did  so  in  a  low  tone,  which  conveyed  itt  it  Bomet^ing  like  re- 
proach. *'  •  '••       '  ' 


"  Well,  Letour,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  see  you,  and  it  is  indeed 
with  great  regret  I  find  you  in  this  painful  condition." 

"  I  ara  innocent,  Mr.  Scalvoni,  I  am  innocent,"  said  Letour.  *'  Is 
there  any  oath  I  can  take,  which  more  than  another,  in  its  deep 
solemnity,  will  convince  you  of  my  innocence  ?" 

"  It  is  of  no  use  convinciiig  me,"  said  Scalvoni,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  ;  "  I  have  not  your  fate  in  my  hands.  The  evidence  against  you 
is  so  conclusive  and  complete  that  when  I  detailed  it  as  I  did  to  a  legal 
friend,  upon  whom  I  called  on  my  route  hither,  he  said  it  would  be  a 
perfect  farce  to  attempt  to  defend  you.  You  will  do  well,  Letour,  to 
plead  guilty  and  threw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  judge  who  presides 
at  your  trial " 

But,  I  am  innocent,"  groaned  Letour.    "  Oh  !  Mr,  Scalvoni,  can 
nothing  be  done  for  me  ?" 
"  Nothing." 

"  And  so  I  ara  to  be  sacrificed.  Curses  on  the  whole  world — curses 
— curses.  1  will  be  revenged  on  society  as  far  as  I  can,  individually  and 
collectively.  I  have  secrets  in  my  possession,  as  you  well  know,  Mr. 
Scalvoni,  that  will  involve  some  people  in  ruin." 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  excite  my  sympathy  and  incite  my  compassion  ?" 
remarked  Scalvoni.  "  Unhappy  young  man — while  I  Lm  racking  my 
brains  to  return  to  you  good  for  evil,  and  find  out  some  means  of  bene- 
fiting you,  you  are  talking  to  me  of  what  you  suppose  you  can  do  tf 
injure  me  ;  but  who  will  believe  anything  you  say  under  your  p  esent 
circumstances?  Beware,  Letour,  how  you  injure  yourself  still  further 
by  destroying  all  sympathy  with  your  condition." 

"  I  am  a  desperate  man,"  said  Letour. 

"  And  as  such  have  not  much  judgment.  Listen  to  me.  There  is 
but  one  solitary,  meagre  chance  of  rescuing  you  from  your  present 
wretched  condition," 

"  A  chance  !  Is  there  a  chance?  Name  it,  Scalvoni.  Oh!  name 
it.  You  have  given  me  new  life  by  your  words.  So  there  is  a  chance, 
my  good  sir  ?" 

"  Letour,  tell  me.  What  do  you  expect  should  be  my  feelings  at 
seeing  you  so  soon  after  you  had  threatened  me  out  of  money,  and  an- 
nounced your  kind  intention  of  being  a  pest  to  me  as  long  as  I  lived  on 
the  eve  of  transportation  ?" 

"  Have  your  revenge,"  muttered  Letour  ;  "  I  will  have  mine," 

"  No,  I  came  not  here  for  revenge,  but  to  serve  you.  I  have  said 
there  is  a  chance  for  your  escape.  That  chance  consists  in  inducing  the 
Hamburgh  naerchant,  who  says  you  haye  robbed  him,  not  to  appear 
against  you  on  your  trial,  but  to  forfeit  his  recognisances  and  so  ensure 
your  acquittal." 

"  Can  that  be  done — can  that  be  done  ?" 

"  I  kHow  not,  for  I  never  saw  the  man.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  at- 
tempted. It  will  cost  money,  and  you  must  not  only  refund  the  hun- 
dred pounds  you  have  already  had  of  ipe,  but  you  must  make  conditions 
which  shall  ensure  me  from  your  future  demands." 

Letour  groaned  aloud  as  he  thus  found  how  fleeting  had  been  a.l  hit 
gay  visions  of  independence — upon  how  sandy  and  frail  a  foundation  he 
had  built  the  prospect  of  his  future  fortunes. 

"  Do  you  consent  ?"  said  Scalvoni. 

"  I  am  helpless.  Save  me  from  the  horrors  of  my  present  situation, 
and  I  swear  never  again  to  molest  you." 

"  Swearing  won't  do,"  said  Scalvoni,  calmly,  "  You  must  write,  as 
if  addressed  to  me,  to  solicit  mine,  and  Mr,  Leighton's  mercy,  a  full 
confession  as  if  you,  and  you  alone,  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  forgeries 
with  which  you  charge  us,  so  that  it  shall  truly  appear  under  you*  own 
hand  that  we  have  been  your  dupes,  and  we  shall  only,  in  the  event  of 
your  imprudently  saying  anything  on  the  subject,  incur  the  blaine  of  not 
denouncing  you  ;  and  from  that  we  will  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that 
with  a  fine  and  noble  principle  of  honesty,  we  wished  first  to  replace  all 
the  forged  bonds  and  securities  held  by  different  parties  with  real  ones, 
so  that  we  should  get  muih  praise," 

"  And — and — I  " 

"  Would  be  hung." 

Letour  shuddered. 

"  Yes,  hung,"  repeated  Scalvoni.    "  Do  you  embrace  the  terms  ?" 
"  I  shall  be  wholly  in  your  power." 
"  Utterly  and  entirely." 

"  By  Heaven,  Scalvoni,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  this  whole  affair  is  9 
deep  and  desperate  scheme  of  your  own  concocting." 

"  You  may  suspect  what  you  like.  Good  day  to  you — your  suspi- 
cions will  not  save  you  from  transportation.  You  are  bent  upon  leaving 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  I  see," 

"  No,  no,  no,  Scalvoni ;  stay  yet  a  moment ;  I  will  take  any  oath  you 
please,  never  again  to  molest  you  for  money,  if  you  will,  as  something 
seems  to  tell  me  you  can,  induce  the  foreign  merchant  not  to  prosecute, 
but  I  dare  not  sign  such  a  paper  as  you  propose.  'Tis-too  terrible,  and 
I  am  innoQent,  besides,  of  the  cbaxtje  laid  to  me."     j  :        ..  . 

"  As  you  pleaie.    Do  not  sign  it ;  farewell,  my  time  is  very  precious  ; 
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but  do  nor.  imagine  that  you  have  revenge  in  your  hands  yet,  for  when 
I  leave  here  I  go  direct  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  with  apparent  conster- 
nation, infsrm  him  of  the  whole  of  the  forgeries,  accusing  you  of  them 
an  accusation  which  will  have  some  weight  under  your  present  circum- 
•tances.  True,  the  house  of  Leighton  and  Co.  will  become  bankrupt, 
but  then  Mr.  Leighton  and  myself  will  get  our  certificates,  I  dare  say,  in 
time  to  see  you  hung.  You  may  struggle  and  writhe,  Letour  ;  you  may 
curse  and  you  may  storm,  but  you  are— unless  you  adout  the  terms  I 
propose,  and  from  which  I  will  not  flinch  one  fraction— a  doomed  man 
"Scalvoni,  Scalvv-ni,  have  you  no  mercy?" 

"  Plenty — I  am  made  up  of  the  very  railk  of  human  kindness.  Only 
think  how  full  of  mercy  is  my  errand  to  you  now.  Your  mind  has  be- 
come vitiated  by  your  imprisonment,  and  you  do  aot  see  things  in  their 
proper  light,  Letour." 

"  I  see  that  I  am  conquered,  but  " 

"  But  what?    Go  on." 

"  No  matter — no  matter." 

"  Very  good;  you  are  determined  to  be  transported,  are  you  !" 

"  No,  lio — relent.  Some  other  alternative  surely  may  be  found  not 
50  terrible  as  the  one  you  propose.  Only  consider,  Scalvoni,  to  what  an 
abject  condition  you  c»uld  reduce  tae." 

"  Of  course  I  could  ;  good  day." 

"  Stop  yet  a  moment— let  me  thinkTHgive  me  till  to-morrow." 

"  Not  an  hour— not  another  minute.  Life  and  liberty  you  have  on 
the  one  hand,  while  the  other  presents  you  with  nothing  but  despair 
and  death.    Do  such  things  require  reflection  ?   Are  you  mad,  Letour?" 

Scalvoni  moved  towards  the  door,  but  Letour  crawled  alter  him,  and 
in  abject  tones,  said — 

"  Reltnt — relent ;  leave  me  and  trust  to  my  word — my  oath." 

"  Fool!"  cried  Scalvoni;  "  were  you  sincere  you  would  do  as  I  pro- 
pose. For  the  last  time,  I  tell  you,  I  would  not  trust  to  a  thousand 
oaths,  each  calling  down  upon  your  head  the  awfulest  maledictions  if 
you  broke  Ihem.'- 

"  I — I  have  no  choice  then — I  must  consent." 

"  Very  well.  Here  is  a  written  confession.  You  are  allowed  pen 
and  ink  here,  and  you  can  <opy  it  and  sign  it  at  once,  so  that  I  may 
leave  here  with  a  resolve  to  rescue  you  from  your  degrading  position." 

"  So  soon  must  I  do  it  1" 

"  Now  or  never." 

With  a  look  of  despair,  mingled  with  such  wrathful  and  demoniac 
feelings  as  were  almost  sufficient  to  destroy  his  intellect,  Letour  did  copy 
and  sign  the  document  Scalvoni  had  prepared,  and  then  the  latter  left 
the  prison  with  a  smile  upon  hia  face,  such  as  Satan  himself  might 
have  worn  at  the  successful  impeachment  of  a  human  soul. 

"To  the  Jew's  uow — to  the  Jew's,"  he  muttered;  "all  is  as  it 
should  be." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  MEETING  AT  TUE  JEW's. — THE  STRANGE  COMPANY.  A  NIGHT'S 

ADVENTURES. 

That  same  night,  as  eleven  o'clock  psaled  forth  from  the  sonorous 

\  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  Scalvoni  entered  the  house  of  the  Jew,  with  whom  he 
had  conspired  against  the  now  wretched  and  humiliated  Letour. 

I  It  was  dark,  aed  he  could  not,  for  some  time,  find  the  entrance  by 
which  he  could  at  all  times  have  access  to  the  Jew  ;  but  he  made  tlie 
signal,  and  was  soon  admitted  by  the  Hebrew  himself,  whose  piercing 
ifyes  at  once  recognised  Scalvoni,  before  the  latter  could  recognise,  or 

'  even  &ee  the  dusky  form  that  stood  in  the  passage  attentively  regarding 

,  him. 

j      "  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  Jew;  but  in  so  low  and  noiseless  a 
I  t«ne,  that  it  appeared  but  as  the  dying  echoes  of  some  more  distant 
t  found.    "  Come  in — come  in.  Master  Scalvoni.    'Tis  an  uncomfortable 
Bight,  and  it's  ill  talking  in  the  cold,  and  filling  other  people's  ears." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  there,  are  you?"  replied  Scalvoni,  who  had  been 
endeavouring  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  had  just  contrived  to  discern 
the  form  of  the  speaker.  "  This  is  an  admirable  place ;  any  one  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  out,  much  less  in  getting  in." 

"  He  !  he!  he!  I  should  think  so;  it  has  been  used  for  many  pur- 
foses  before  now,  I  promise  you,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  again." 

"  Ay,  if  you  have  it,  I  will  be  sworn,"  replied  Scalvoni,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  conductor  through  the  passage,  and  down  stairs  to  the  vaults 
below,  where  Scalvoni  had  beeu  taken  on  his  first  interview  with  his 
CBBnpanion. 

The  place  was  somewhat  differently  set  out:  large  shutters  and  board- 
fOga  were  placed  before  the  windows,  and  some  heavy  diaper,  that 
pused  for  curtains,  hung  before  them,  so  that  no  particle  of  light  could 
be  seen,  and  no  sound  reach  the  street. 

Scalvoni  saw  this  and  more ;  but  yet  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  the 
Jew,  though  he  was  much  surprised  at  all  he  saw.  They  approached  a 
fire  n^ar  the  other  eild  of  the  vaults,  irhich  ran  back  in  a  large  recess ; 


it  looked,  indeed,  like  a  wine  cellar,  with  the  walla  knocked  down  to 
enlarge  the  room 

"  Well,"  said  the  Jew,  "was  it  not  cleverly  managed — cleverly  done?" 
"  It  was,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  well  done,  and  it  has  succeeded,  and 
that  is  the  best  test  of  cleverness,  you  know.    I  come  now  to  speak  to 
you  about  the  affair." 

"  Ay,"  continued  the  Jew,  "  I  employ  none  but  fir«t-rate  artists- 
no— no  bunglers.  I  pay  good  prices,  and  expect  the  work  done  well; 
besides  that,  they  are  obliged  to  look  out  sharp,  else  they'd  be  caught, 
and  the  consequences  would  be  too  heavy  to  be  lightly  met." 

"  I  have  seen  this  Letour,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  He  is  now  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  fear." 

"Good  reason,"  said  the  Jew;  "good  reason,  too.  There's  no 
escape  for  him— no  escape  at  all;  the  Hamburgh  merchant  did  the 
business,  eh  ?   He  !  he  !  he  !" 

"  Yes,  he  did  the  business,"  replied  Luke,  with  a  sneer ;  "  but  he  Is 
an  old  hand,  you  know.  The  pitcher  that  oft  goes  to  the  well— you 
understand  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Jew,  his  black  eyes  apparently  trembling  with 
delight.  "  Oh,  yes ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  us,  you  know.  I  never 
make  any  friendships,  you  see,  and  so  I  have  no  outraged  feelings — 
no  sore  points,  or  troublesome  delicacies,  you  see.  Mine  are  all  busi- 
ness connections,  and  hence  I  have  no  trouble.  I  am,  you  see.  Master 
Scalvoni,  my  own  particular  friend,  and  nobody  else's  " 

"  I  see,  I  see — a  very  good  plan,  doubtless ;  but  I  know  more  than 
one  who  could  say  as  much  for  themselves,"  sn.^ered  Scalvoni ;  "  but  I 
wish  to  speak  about  this  affair.  I  wish  the  prodecutor  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  way." 

"  Eh?"  said  the  Jew. 

"  I  wish  the  prosecutor  not  to  be  forthcoming  when  called  upon,  so 
that  Letour  may  be  discharged  from  gaol." 

"  And  have  you  good  reason  for  doing  this  ?"  said  the  Jew.  "  You 
are  not  soft-hearted — you  have  not  yielded  to  solicitations  and  tears?" 

"  Solicitations  and  tears  would  affect  me  as  they  would  you,  or  those 
walls,  for  I  believe  we  are  alike,  so  far  as  softness  of  heart  is  con- 
cerned. No,  I  have  other  motives.  This  man  may  be  useful  to  me, 
and  hence  the  reason  of  my  requiring  the  prosecutor  to  be  out  of  the 
way— this  can  be  done?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Jew  ;  "  so  we  will  consider  this  matter  at  an 
end  then.    What's  the  next  piece  of  business  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

I  have  no  other  at  present;  should  I  do  so,  be  sure  I  wiil  not  for- 
get you." 

'  No,"  said  the  Jew,  "  very  few  do  that.  I  am  too  strict  in  my 
dealings  to  leave  them  anything  to  be  dissatisfied  with  me.  Was  it  not 
cleverly  done,  and  didn't  my  lord  mayor,  who  knew  everything,  feel 
satisfied  ?    He  !  he  !  he  !" 

"  Yes,  your  merchant  did  his  part  very  well,  and  imposed  upon  his 
lordship  terribly,"  said  Scalvoni,  with  a  short  laugh. 

'  He !  he !  he  !"  laughed  the  Jew,  "  we  can  always  do  a  loid  mayor; 
they  are  so  grand  for  a  twelvemonth,  that  they  forget  all  save  their  own 
dignity,  which  is  a  heavy  affair  after  all.  I  do  think  it  would  be  no 
difficult  or  impossible  task  to  transpoit  even  my  lord  mayor  himself  if  I 
chose.  He  !  he  !  he  !  Who  has  got  most  power,  I  wonder,  my  lord 
mayor  in  his  stone  house,  or  I  in  my  brick  one." 

"  You  have  to  be  sure,"  replied  Scalvoni  ;  "  the  lord  mayor  couldn't 
get  up  a  case  against  you  very  well,  and  get  you  could  against  him." 

"  Yes,  yes;  but,  Scalvoni,  I  am  a-going  to  give  a  bit  of  a  supper  here 
to-night,  will  you  stay  and  take  some  with  me?" 

"  I  care  not,"  replied  Scalvoni,  carelessly ;  "  but  I  see  you  have  In- 
creased your  accommodations  wonderfully.  I  knew  not  that  this  place 
could  afford  such  cenveHiences  for  guests." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Jew;  "  a  place  like  this  is  easily  furnished,  and  no 
noise  reaches  the  ears  of  the  neighbours.  Nobody  knows  what  is 
going  on." 

"  Will  your  guests  be  numerous  ?" 

"  They  will.    Won't  you  make  one  of  them  ?" 

"  Ay  ;  but  tell  me  whom  they  are?" 

"  They  are  all  my  agents  whom  I  employ  upon  various  occasions, 
such  as  I  have  performed  for  you ;  but  there  are  many  of  all  sorts  who 
cannot  be  thus  employed,  but  are  nevertheless  useful  in  their  way. 
There's  nothing  that  I  can't  get  done." 

"  You  are  clever  man,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  and  I  would  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  fiiends  of  yours,  if  I  could  do  so  easy  ;  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  be  recognized  by  any  of  them." 

"  Exactly,  exactly,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  but  it  is'a  hard  case  if  1  could 
not  prevent  that — here,  I'll  lend  you  some  clothes  that  will  alter  yoor 
outward  shape  not  a  little." 

Saying  thus,  the  Jew  took  from  a  cupboard  some  singular  looking 
articles,  and  at  the  same  time  he  desired  Scalvoni  to  divest  himself  of 
his  coat  and  vest,  and  placed  them  with  his  hat  in  the  sa'me  place. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "put  on  these  things;  we  often  have  occasion  for 
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Buch  contrivances  as  these — they  will  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  to 
know  you  again,  I'll  warrant." 

"  Ay,  but  these  people  will  be  aware  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem  to 
"be — they  are  used  to  this  kind  of  thing  and  will  soon  detect  me." 

'*  Not  they,"  replied  the  Jew;  "  they  will  not  expect  to  see  any  one 
as  they  see  you — in  disguise — so  it  will  appear  real,  and  besides  you 
needn't  appear  too  virtuous  and  honourable." 

"  Oh,  no,  no!"  replied  Scalvoni.  "  I  have  not  so  much  of  that  com- 
modity that  I  can  aiford  to  throw  it  away  oh  such  occasions." 

"  Here,  take  this  patch,  and  then  you  will  be  complete.  Your  own 
mother  wsuld  not  known  her  own  son." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Scalvoni,  with  an  imperceptible  curl  of  the  lip. 
*'  And  now,  where  shall  I  place  myself  until  the  company  arrive  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I'll  place  you  by  yourself  until  they  are  all  here,  and  then  you 
can  come  in  without  being  noticed  by  any  one." 

*  *  *  *  n  n 

An  hour  had  nearly  elapsed  by  a  small  clock  that  chimed  the  hour 
and  quarters,  which  stood  in  the  little  closet  or  room  where  he 
•waited,  and  during  that  period  he  could  hear  stealthy  steps  descending 
Ihe  stairs  one  after  another;  and  after  he  had  waited  there  in  silence  for 
some  time,  the  noise  ceased  altogether. 

The  Jew  now  came  to  the  closet,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Don't  take  any  notice  of  what  you  may  see  or  hear,  but  quietly  take 
your  seat  near  me,  and  nothing  will  be  said  to  you." 

Following  the  Jew,  he  was,  for  a  few  seconds,  completely  dazzled  by 
the  glare  of  light — he  could  see  nothing,  though  he  could  feel  the 
•warmth  and  oppression  of  the  place. 

When  he  was  fairly  in,  and  the  Jew  had  placed  him  by  his  side  at  a 
table,  he  began  to  look  about  him,  and  then  he  noticed  the  medley  of 
men  that  surrounded  him. 

The  tables  were  all  spread  for  a  great  number,  and  no  vacant  seats 
•were  left— the  supper  was  served,  and  all  were  seated — busily  engaged 
In  the  main  occupation  of  the  night. 

It  was  considerably  past  midnight — and  then  the  orgies  had  scarcely 
begun. 

What  think  you  of  my  guests?"  whispered  the  Jew  to  Scalvoni. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  all  these  people  in  your  pay  and 
employment  V  Inquired  Scalvoni,  incredulously. 

"  Not  always,  and  not  all;  no,  no,  they  procure  their  living  how  they 
can — that's  Hot  difficult,  for  they  are  sharp,  shrewd  men,  who  seldom 
long  require  the  necessaries  of  existence  ere  they  can  procure  them." 

"  Then  how  comes  it  they  are  so  often  dependent  upon  you — or  hew 
is  it  they  cannot  obtain  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  at  their  ease." 

"  Aye,  they  could  do  so  if  they  had  the  mind,  but  you  see  they  are 
reckless  of  expense,  and  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and,  consequently,  all 
they  get  goes  as  freely  as  water,  and  hence  not  one  of  them  but  will  die 
in  want  and  wreAchedness." 

"  The  fate  ef  fools,"  remarked  Scalvoni. 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  true,"  said  the  Jew  ;  "  we  can't  give  them  wisdom 
if  we  give  them  money  ;  'tis  their  business  to  spend,  eh  ?" 

"True,  true,"  said  Scalvoni.    "You  have  all  sorts,  I  perceive." 

"  Yes  ;  some  to  imitate  the  merchant  tradesman  and  mechanic — we 
have  occasion  for  all  at  times,  and  as  occasion  serves ;  and  very  seldom 
^o  they  fail  in  their  work,  and  when  they  get  paid  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness  till  their  money  is  gone,  and  then  they  are  ready 
slaves." 

Scalvoni  new  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  disorderly  mass  of  men.  All 
the  variety  of  expression  of  feature  that  could  be  imagined,  from  the  ap- 
parent frank  and  honest  countenance  to  the  low  cunning  of  the  vulgar, 
and  also  different  degrees  of  brutality,  could  be  traced  by  the  expres- 
jiion  only. 

At  this  moment  a  small  bell  was  rung,  and  the  tables  were  quickly 
-uncovered,  and  the  guests  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  thought 
proper. 

As  usual,  on  these  occasions,  a  chairman  was  chosen  and  installed, 
and  the  amusements  were  subject  to  his  control,  anyone  being  amenable 
to  his  orders. 

They  were  plentifully  supplied  with  liquors,  and  a  strict  injunction 
-was  given  to  them  to  abstain  from  intoxication,  as  being  productive  of 
much  mischief,  and,  perhaps,  make  them  amenable  to  the  laws. 

The  conversation  now  passed  round  the  tables,  and  many  a  joke  was 
littered,  which  was  rapturously  received,  but  at  length  the  chairman 
was  called  upon  for  a  song  or  a  tale. 

"  A  song,  gentleman  ?  "  said  the  person  called  upon ;  "  I  never  sang  a 
■ong  in  my  life,  and  couldn't  do  it  now,  but  if  a  tale  would  be  agreeable 
I  will  do  something  in  that  way  to  please  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?"  said  several. 

"  An  anecdote  ;  I  can't  sing,  and  1  will  tell  you  ao  anecdote,  which  I 
think  wlU  amuse  you  more." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  ntxij 


SCOTTISH  PLOUGHING  IN  SUSSEX. 

A  Scottish  gentleman,  in  the  Lothians,  sent  one  of  Small's  ploughs  as 
a  present  to  an  agricultural  friend  in  Sussex,  and  dispatched  with  it  a 
stout,  active,  intelligent  young  ploughman,  named  Sandy  Penny,  to  in- 
struct the  peasants  on  his  Sussex  friend's  farm  in  the  mode  of  using 
this  valuable  implement.  Sandy  began  his  labours,  but  found  that,  when 
his  master  was  not  present,  his  instructions  were  received  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  himself,  his  plough,  aud  his  couutry,  treated  with  scorn  and 
derision. 

For  a  time  he  bore  meekly  all  the  taunts  of  his  fellow- servants  ;  but 
Sandy  was  not  a  philosopher,  for  his  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he 
resolved  to  lay  his  case  before  his  new  master,  and  request  permission  te 
return  home. 

"  What  are  your  grievances,  Alexander?"  said  his  master. 

"  T'  weel,  sar,"  replied  Sandy,  "  they  are  mair  tha'  mortal  man  can 
put  up  wi'.  No  that  I  hae  ony  objection  to  yourself,  and  namuckle  to  the 
kintra,  for  I'm  no  sic  a  colt  as  prefer  the  sour  east  wuns  that  meet  us 
as  the  skeigh  of  day  on  our  bare  leas,  to  the  saft  south  wasters,  and  loun 
enclosures  here ;  but  yer  folks,  sur,  are  perfect  deevils,  and  keep  tor- 
menting me  like  a  bank  o'  harried  wasps.  In  short,  sur,  I  am  maist  de- 
mented sick  of  the  place,  and  I  just,  wi'  your  wul,  wiHh  to  gae  hame." 
Here  Sandy  made  his  best  bow. 

"  But  we  must  not,"  said  his  master,  "  allow  ourselves  to  be  beaten 
off  the  field  so  easily.  Pray,  Alexander,  have  you  ever  tried  your 
powers  at  boxing  ?" 

"  As  for  that,"  replied  Sandy,  "  I'm  no  muckle  used  to  fetching,  but 
I  doubt  nae  I  could  gie  as  gude  as  I  got." 

"Well,"  rejoined  his  master,  "I  will  give  you  a  crown  piece,  if  you 
give  the  first  person  who  insults  you  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear." 

Sandy,  for  a  few  seconds,  consulted  the  physiognomy  of  his  master's 
countenance,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  in  earnest,  replied, 
"Weel,  weel,  sur,  wi'  yer  leave,  I'se  try  my  han';"and  scraping  his 
foot  on  the  ground  as  he  made  his  bow,  he  withdrew  with  a  determina- 
tion to  reduce  his  master's  precepts  into  practice. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  and  Sandy  Penny  gave  his  antagonist 
a  good  drubbing,  to  his  heart's  content.  This  acted  like  a  charm  ;  the 
plough  was  soon  generally  approved  of  on  the  farm,  and  his  master  found 
the  advantage  of  the  argumentum  ad pugilium,  and  the  real  value  of  a 
Scots  penny. 


Supping  at  thb  Bagpipes. — When  Dancourt  gave  a  new  piece,  if 
it  were  unsuccessful,  to  console  himself  he  was  accustomed  to  go  and 
sup  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends  at  the  sign  of  the  Bagpipes,  kept  by 
Cheret.  One  morning,  after  the  rehearsal  of  his  comedy,  called  the 
Agiotems,  or  Stock-brokers,  which  was  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
that  evening,  he  asked  one  of  his  daughters,  not  ten  years  of  age,  how 
she  liked  the  piece  ?  "  Ah  !  papa,"  said  the  girl,  "  you'll  go  to-night 
and  sup  at  the  sign  ef  the  Bagpipes." 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor  will  meet  with 
immediate  attention. 

J.  L. — The  wish  of  eur  correspondent  shall  be  gratified.  "  Charles 
Stewart"  shall  have  a  place  in  the  Journal. 

Accepted. — "Calm  and  Storm;"  "Evening  Prayer,"  &c.,  by  H.  J. 
Church;  "We  have  Met  Once  More,"  by  J.  H.  M.;  "  Little  John's 
End;"  "Revenge,  Justice,  and  Mercy;"  "On  the  Death  of  a  Fa- 
vourite Lark ;"  "  Rome ;"  and  "  On  the  Death  of  an  Infant." 

Declined,  with  thanks. — "The  Khawaji's  Revenge;"  "Louise  St.  Vin- 
cent;" "The  Brother's  Revenge;"  "The  Mock  Marriage;"  "The 
Lovers;"  "To  a  Rose,  after  having  been  trampled  on;"  and  "Jack 
Yow." 

D.  Wright. — We  are  of  his  opinion,  and  will  adopt  the  suggestion. 
Perhaps  he  will  favour  us  himself  occasionally.  "  The  Generous 
Mind"  in  our  next. 

Selia. — We  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  your  offer,  leaving  the  choice, 
of  the  journal  in  your  own  hands.    The  pieces  forwarded  have  met 
with  approval,  and  shall  be  inserted. 

"  The  Lottery  of  Marriage"  appeared  in  No.  17  of  the  Journal 

E.  R.  B. — Revise  the  "  Address  to  the  Ocean,"  and,  if  convenient,  for- 
ward another  copy.  The  last  three  lines  of  the  first  verse  are,  to  us, 
quite  inexplicable. 

J.  W.  (Westminster). — We  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  pieces  alluded 
to,  but  search  shall  be  made  for  them.  "Love,"  and  "  Hail,  beauti- 
ful Morn,"  are  accepted. 
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CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 


BY  THE  ATTTHOR  OP  "MILES  GLIN, 


CHAPTER  I. 


IHpirx  of  the  most  disastrous  periods  in  Irish  history  is  the  close  of 
IHSra  Elizabeth's  reiga.  At  that  time,  after  innumerable  struggles  and 
rain  attempts  to  establish  dominion  by  bribery  and  treachery,  in  conse- 
quenre  of  renewed  dissensions  amongst  the  chieftains,  the  actual  sway 
glish  authority  began.  The  native  warriors  from  thenceforth  oc- 
..ally  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  finding  no  stability  amongst 
adherents  at  home.  The  ruin  of  their  lortresses  was  the  conse- 
I  ot  their  departure,  some  of  them  having  been  burned  down  by 
lly  owners,  rather  than  that  they  should  pass  into  the  ^nds  of 

['Auliff,  the  family  name  of  the  chieftain  who  gives  title  to  this 
was  owe  of  the  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetli ;  but  the 
did  not  ultimately  decline,  iu  point  of  feudal  rights,  until  the 
confiscation  consequent  on  the  rebellion  of  1641,  if  such  it  may 
>d.    Tbe  possessors  were,  in  common  with  nnany  others,  com- 
I  to  take  shelter  in  the  rocks  and  fastne-ses,  whilst  the  rude  cannon 
use  were  turned  upon  their  piles,  rendering  the  entire  country 
of  desolation. 

story  commences  in  the  year  1601,  after  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
rn  to  England  unsuccessful,  when  the  chieftains  in  Ulster  found 
cessor  of  that  weak  nobleman  too  powerful  lor  them.    An  inva- 
ihreatened  on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  resto- 
»f  Ireland  to  her  farmer  independence.    The  influential  native 
sent  troops  towards  that  part  of  the  country   where  the 
is  were  expected  to  land.    There  was  consequently  a  general 
[and  confusion  throughout  the  country;  and  those  chieftains  who 
Jt  joined  the  army,  to  fprward  the  Spanish  attack,  weie  on  the 
^to  defend  their  own  residence!  from  the  plunder  of  marauding 

eh  was  the  position  of  the  hero  of  this  tale  one  evening  in  the 
in  of  the  above-mentioned  year.    He  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the 
at  the  ba,se  of  the  castle,  overhanging  the  river  Daloo,  whilst  one 
*iUi  deperdanti  was  looking  out  across  the  country,  from  the  battle- 
iti  of  the  high  tower.    Tiie  e\  ening  breeze  lightly  swept  over  the 
!i«Ue,  which  was  red  with  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  setting  sun.  The 
•tiwm  that  washed  the  base  of  the  rock  was  quite  smooth,  reflecting 
llttlnctly  the  building  in  its  bosom     The  land  was  rich  in  cultivation, 
••tri'hs'3'  (ling  the  unceasing  v/atfare  carried  on  ;  and  every  object 
P^nt'r!  '.r,  the  eye  a  charm  peculiar  only  to  that  festive  season. 
-        ned  around,  save  at  intervals  the  hoarse  bay  of  the  watch- 
tiistle  of  Rome  serf,  as  he  drove  his  cattle  homeward. 
I'n  and  hii  dependant  watched  for  some  time  after  the  sun 
out  discovering  any  cause  of  dread  approaching.    As  ob 
dl  tanoe  be^an  to  assume  a  ruddy,  dtiskish  appearance,  a 
.  .  '  moving  mas-^,  which  occasioned  a  clottd  of  dust,  arrested 
tbeJr  attention ;  and  they  looked  towards  each  other  with  astonlsh- 

''IfDt, 

liink  of  th^t,  Rhehjvn?"  ilemftpd«d  fhleftftlp,  til- 
1  voice  upwards 


whilst  he  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  dress  of  the  individuals,  aa 
the  dust  sometimes  subsided. 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  resumed  M'Auliff,  "that  the  same  U 
not  a  familiar  party  or  clan  ;  because,  were  they  connected  with  any  of 
the  native  chiefs,  they  would  not  move  forward  so  cautiously— particU' 
larly,  coming  into  such  a  hospitable  neighbourhood,  they  would  dash 
onwards  with  more  ardour,  nor  delay  iu  that  glen  at  this  hour  of 
evening." 

"  They  are  about  to  encamp,  indeed;  I  can  see  now  distinctly,"  ex- 
claitfied  Shehan. 

"  Then  it  must  be  a  hostile  body,  or  they  would  not  encamp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  castle,  without  paying  us  a  visit,"  remarked 'the 
warri  ir. 

"  My  lord,  you  will  discover  that  it  is  a  party  of  foreigners,  who  ara 
upon  some  prowling  excursion,  as  haply  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  ta 
learn,"  cried  the  dependant. 

"True,  my  man,"  returned  the  chieftain  ;  "you,  therefore,  go  down, 
and  bid  M'Dermod  to  accoutre  one  of  the  swiftest  horses,  and  to  repair 
to  the  different  serfs,  and  tell  them  to  hs  ready  to  assemble,  when  a 
signal  shall  be  given  from  this  hold,  should  any  symptoms  of  attacii 
give  us  reason  to  light  the  gleagh." 

The  dependant  disappeared  f.  om  the  summit  of  the  castle,  and 
shortly  afterwards  M'Dermod  was  mounted  upon  a  hardy  steed,  within 
the  coun-yard.  The  chieftain  entered  a  narrow  door  that  led  from  the 
verge  of  the  precipice  on  which  he  was  standing,  into  one  of  the  maia- 
entrance  towers,  and  passed  forward  to  where  the  mounted  man  was 
waiting  to  receive  M'Auliff's  commands. 

"  M'Dermod,"  exclaimed  the  chieftain,  full  of  thought,  and  se^ra= 
ingly  In  doubt  as  to  the  mode  to  be  pursued,  in  counteracting  the  dan- 
ger that  appeared  to  threatej*  his  castle. 

"  Ready,  my  lord,"  returned  the  dependant. 

"Would  that  my  kinsman,  M'Donough  of  Kanturk,  were  here," 
said  the  former,  "  that  I  may  hold  a  conference  with  him  as  to  th« 
beat  plan  to  be  adopted.  He  is  deeply  learned  in  night  skirmishes  and 
prowli«g  excursions." 

"  He  is  a  powerful  chieftain,  in  arm  and  soul,"  said  M'Dermod. 

"Now  that  we  have  wolves  in  our  neighbourhood  again,"  resumed 
M'Auliff,  "it  were  an  excellent  plan  for  both  to  act  conjointly,  par- 
ticularly at  night ;  aad  when  you  have  called  on  my  principal  >erfi, 
return  by  h's  castle,  and  let  him  understand  privately  my  thoughts  on 
the  p'esent  occasion." 

"  Yes.  my  1  )rd,"  returned  M'Dermod,  apparently  in  haste  to  start, 
still  detained  by  the  thoughtful  aspect  of  his  master. 

"  He  is  ever  delighted  in  the  chase,"  remarked  M'Auliff. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  dependant,  "  he  is  noble  in  the  hunt — 
cou-agcous;  i'  faith  he  woi.ld  pursue  a  wolf,  though  he  were  armed  to 
the  Heck  and  his  teeth  steel."  y 

"  We  need  defenders  of  that  mould  at  present,  M'Dermod,"  said 
the  chieftain  ;  "but  hasten  now  to  all  ray  serfs,  and  bid  them  keep  a 
watchful  e>e  during  night  upon  this  tower,  that  there  may  be  no  tim« 
lost  in  pursuing  the  savage  to  his  lair,  should  he  venture  out  under 
co"er  of  darkness.  Nigialy,  of  late,  some  of  the  strongest  holds  in 
the  southern  part  blazed  out  upon  the  daik  canopy,  reducing  the  In- 
mates to  ashes." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  I  I  have  heard  of  many  who  suffered  lately, 
through  the  barbarity  of  the  ioreigners  ;  but  mayhap  the  I  berian  wil\ 
?coiiig«^  some  of  then?,  ^nd  ipaks  their  U^^frs  roll  In  the  ^ust,"  9X- 
jilajroec!  M'D^rnjedi  ^yh^Ut  U*  ljor»a  yWd«<t  to  th«  pajjrt, 

•  ^V9  -ail       h{.v9  ^.t^^?  fram  "  SJiid  <U«  6fcl*f, 
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Awaiting  no  funher  excitation  to  his  haste  than  tbe  last  words  ! 
spoken  by  the  warrior,  M'Dern)od  turned  tne  horse  about,  galloped  | 
out  of  the  lawn,  and  rode  down  the  slope  from  the  veige  Of  the  moat  j 
into  the  opt  n  country.  • 

As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  a  youth  named  M'Murchad  appeared  | 
by  the  side  of  the  chiefiain,  who  was  always  attended  by  some  de-  j 
pendant.  He  was  loitering  about  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  when  he  | 
perceived  the  departure  of  M'Dermod,  be  was  aware  that  his  presence  1 
would  be  necessary,  and  he  hastened  in  accirdingly.  j 

M'Auliff  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  battlements  of  I 
one  of  the  pate  towers,  ai  d  again  endeavoured  to  decipher  in  his  i 
mind  the  purport  of  the  party,  who  •ft-ere  at  this  time  rendered  nearly  ! 
invisible  by  the  fall  of  n  ght.    The  youth,  who  followed   him  up, 
■watched   the  sterrness  ot  his  chieftain's  eye,  and  turned  his  own 
glance  in  the  same  direction. 

Long  did  they  remain  iij  this  position,  and  mi-.ht  have  longer  con- 
tinued so,  had  not  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  breaking  the  silence 
of  evening,  fallen  upon  their  ears  ;  and  they  turned  immediately  to- 
wards the  point  from  whence  it  procee.  ed.  It  appeared  to  be  a  mes- 
senger, from  the  speed  with  which  the  rider  pressed  forward. 

"Go,  M'Murchud,"  said  the  chieitain,  tuining  towards  the  lad, 
"  and  bid  one  of  the  servants  to  get  the  la  ge  iron  signal,  and  fix 
it  firmly  upon  the  uppen^ost  turret ;  to  fill  it  with  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  con.bustible  matter;  to  await  above  until  he  shall  receive  orders 
to  ligiit  It." 

The  youth  withdrew  in  obedience  to  the  chieftain's  eomimanflS,  and 
finding  Shehan  in  the  kitchen,  informed  him  of  the  orders  given. 

''That  old  iron  l.vmp  with  the  long  arm?"  demanded  Shehan,  gazing 
sternly  on  the  lad,  "  where  am  I  to  fihd  that  now  ?" 

"  It  must  be  found,  and  immediat-Jy  too,"  observed  M'Murchud, 
■with  hasty  voice,  "wherever  it  has  been  mislaid,  or  we  will  provoke 
the  anger  of  the  chiefiain." 

"I  think  I  can  find  It,''  remarlfed  Shehan,  apparently  not  well 
pleased  at  the  ■■tyle  in  which  the  youth  addressed  him. 

This  old  affair  has  lain  a  long  time  idle  now,"  observed  the  lad 
again,  as  they  proceeded  together  through  the  vaulted  passages  of  the 
oastle. 

"Oh,  1  think  I  know  where  it  is,"  growled  Shehan,  "  I  fancy  it  is  in 
one  of  the  cells,  beneath  a  Leap  of  rubb  sh.  You  perceive,  it  is  such  a 
Idng  time  since  it  was  used  (never,  except  in  case  of  an  invasion)  that 
at  first  I  had  quiie  forgotten  it.  There  must  be  something  on  the  wing 
then — did  you  hear  any  news,  daltin  ?  Some  barbarians,  I  suppose, 
M'Murchud,  who  wish  to  try  the  strength  of  oar  trutty  swords  again, 
hav6  paid  us  a  visit." 

And  heie  the  speaker  gave  vent  to  a  loud  laugh  that  was  echoed 
through  the  gloomy  passages. 

"  I  did  not  hear  vf  any,  but  I  suppo.<;e  you  are  right,"  returned  the 
boy.  fancying  that  the  laugh  was  intended  against  himself. 

"  Y>  u  are  active  and  light,  hut  I  r,m  slow  and  strong,"  muttered 
Shehan,  who  appeared  proud  of  the  triumph  he  had  gained  over  the 
youth.    "I  sha  1  do  my  poition  of  the  work." 

At  this  moment  they  reached  the  spot  where  Shehan  knew  that  the 
beacon  lay  concealed.  A  small  but  ponderous  door,  heavily  secured 
with  iron  joints  and  dt>ubly  rivetted,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  pas- 
sage through  whl.-.h  they  gioped.  It  was  hign  in  the  wall,  and  closed 
with  a  spring;  and,  as  It  was  too  late  lor  the  loop-holes  to  afford  any 
light,  Shehan  had  a  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  position  of  the  knob 
which  pressed  back  the  fastening. 

"  Do  you  think,  my  lad,"  demanded  he,  "  that  I  can  do  my  work 
without  a  light  here?  ' 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  resp'^n-^ed  fhe  other. 

"I  can,  then,  and  wltn  abilit>,"  rtturned  Shehan;  "  for  where  I 
have  be  n  once  at  night,  I  can  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  I  have 
perfoimea  many  brave  acts  in  the  night.  Many  a  braggart— but  I  must 
get  on  wi  h  my  discovery,  or  " 

"  Or,"  idterrupted  the  youngster,  speaking  very  low,  "  the  voice  of 
the  chieftain  will  mak-;  the  castle  tremble,  as  he  inquiies  why  his 
mandate  is  not  obeyed  more  expeditiously." 

Shehan  found  the  knob,  and  having  been  -vfell  acquainted  with  the 
secret,  soon  forced  the  spring,  when  the  door  grated  outwards  heavily. 
Notwithstanding  the  admission  of  air  through  the  loop-holes,  the  place 
SEcelt  damp  and  loul. 

At  lenpth  he  ventured  to  enter  the  cell,  which  he  did  by  springing 
from  the  ground  ;  and  finding  the  object  of  his  seaich,  jumped  down, 
slammed  the  door,  and  proceeded  with  M'Murcliud  out  of  tlie  passage. 
They  next  directed  their  bteps  through  the  kitchen  into  the  court  yard, 
Jind  from  that  to  the  eniiance  of  the  high  tower,  where  they  ascended  a 
long  and  winUifg  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall,  that  led  to  its  summit. 
There  Shchari  raised  the  iron  beac<ort,  and  fixed  the  square  frame  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  uphn  H  sJmilarjy  ibep^d  prbJecUotl  of  th<l  Tratcb-tuwftt, 


"  It  is  in  its  old  place  again,"  sa'd  he,  pithily. 

"  From  wh^nce  it  should  never  be  removed,"  responded  M'Murchud, 
with  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  warrior. 

"  A  fine  night  for  a  biaze— plenty  of  stars,  but  dark — sufficiently 
dark  to  render  the  bright  star  of  Cianawly  visible  to  a  long  distance," 
remarked  Shehan. 

"  Get  the  combustible  stuff,  Shehan,"  said  the  youngster. 

"  There  you  are,  daltin,"  said  the  other,  sourly;  "  giving  orders  all 
this  evening.  But  I  know  my  v.ork,  and  can  do  it,  completing  it  in  the 
proper  time.  I  fixed  this  beacon  here  when  you  we  e  in  the  womb,  and 
gave  it  brilliancy  ;  and  I  saw  the  moining  subsequent,  and  so  did  the 
Daloo,  red  with  the  blood  of  marauders  and  strangers." 

Having  concluded  his  remarks,  Shehan  opened  a  small  door  in  the 
watch-turret,  and  bringing  out  a  stone  vessel,  placed  it  beneath  the 
beacon.  He  then  filled  the  lamp  of  the  signal  with  a  quantity  of  resinous 
stuff,  and  replaced  the  vessel,  faatenrng  the  door  securely. 

"  I  hope  the  stuff  is  not  too  old,"  observed  Shehan,  ironically. 

"  Then  it  will  be  useless,"  .said  the  young  man. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  remarked  the  former,  "  and  I  will  kindle  a  blare 
that  will  hurry  the  wolf  back  to  his  den,  in  expectation  of  daybreak." 

"'  But,  Shehan," demanded  M'Murchud,  "  was  that  the  las-t  time,  what 
you  just  now  alluded  to,  that  this  beacon  blazed  on  our  battlements?  I 
never  saw  it  before.    I  should  like  to  bear  of  the  occurrence." 

"  Hush!"  exclaimed  Shehan  ;  when  both  drew  near  the  battlements, 
and  listened  for  a  moment  attentively,  but  could  hear  nothing  save  the 
murmur  of  the  chieftain's  powerful  voice,  as  he  discoursed  with  some 
person  in  the  court-yard  beneath. 

"  That  was  the  last  time,"  answered  Shehan,  breaking  the  silence- 
"  I  p  aced  it  here,  being  about  twenty  years  younger,  fire  and  war  burning 
in  my  veins  ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  exulting  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  our 
enemies,  as  they  weltered  in  their  gore  upon  the  banks  of  the  Daloo. 
The  R' ss  catha  was  sung  that  night,  with  enthusiastic  music,  iti  the 
echoing  hall  of  Cianawly  ;  and  our  mailed  warriors.  M'Auliil  at  thetf 
head,  strode  forth  to  battle,  with  a  vigour  not  unworthy  of  their  great 
predecessors." 

"  How  my  blood  boils  to  be  entangled  in  the  fray!  I  know  by  the 
ardour  that  possesses  me,  when  I  accompany  the  Lord  of  Cianawly  to 
the  hunt,  that  I  could  chase  the  barbarian  with  ecstacy,  or  die  uponthfe 
ground  that  I  would  not  give  up  !"  exclaimed  the  youthful  warrior. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  your  words,  young  riian,"  said  Shehan 

"And,"  observed  M'Murchud,  "  for  a  servant,  you  seem  to  ha'vfi 
taken  pretty  much  interest  in  the  chieftain's  cause.    You  are  a  long  ! 
time  wit n  him  now.    But  you  have  not  told  me  the  story  connected- 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  signal,  the  last  time  there  was  an  occasion 
for  fixing  it  on  the  castle.    I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  it." 

"This  is  no  time  to  narrate  such  tales,"  said  Shehan;  "now  upon 
the  eve  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  work  The  tale  will  be  told  when 
you  witness  the  consequences ;  but  as  you  have  alluded  to  my  be  ng  a 
servant,  circumstances  may  hereafter  unfold  themselves,  which  will  give 
you  e^  ery  reason  to  be  satisfied  on  that  point  " 

"  Well,  I  must  await  your  pleasure ;  but  really  I  don't  think  you 
were  always  a  servant,  Shehan,"  said  the  lad. 

"  Go  and  inform  my  Lord  of  Cianawly,"  said  Shehan,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  latter  rematk,  "  that  the  signal  is  up  and  charged,  and  that  I  ara 
trustily  on  my  post." 

"  And  grant  it.  Heaven,"  exclaimed  the  youthful  warrior,  "  that  you 
may  have  occasion  to  make  a  blaze,  as  my  spirit  longs  to  be  at  war  with 
the  enemies  who  now  desolate  our  land." 

Having  spoken  this  with  unwonted  enthusiasm,  he  hastened  down 
the  stone  staiis,  until  he  reached  the  yard,  where  he  found  Cianawly  in 
conversation  with  an  individual  who  seemed  equally  tall  and  athletic; 
and  from  their  i.rivate  conversation,  the  hopes  of  M'Murchud  were  on 
the  wing,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  soon  witnessing  arvd 
taking  a  share  in  hostilities. 

"  My  lord,"  interrupted  the  youth,  "  the  signal  is  ready,  and  Sheha* 
standing  now  b;  side  it." 

The  chiefiain  acknowledged  that  he  heard  the  expression,  by  a  nod  of 
his  head,  and  continued  his  conversation  with  the  other  person,  whom 
M'Marchud  could  not  at  that  moment  recognise,  from  tlie  darkness  of 
the  night. 

Whilst  the  dependants  were  employed  preparing  the  signal,  the  horse- 
man mentioned  before  rode  up  to  the  moat,  and  having  called  to 
M'Auliff,  whom  he  saw  and  knew,  standing  between  him  and  the  tky, 
was  answered  back  in  friendly  terms.  The  horseman  rode  into  the 
yard,  and  delivered  up  his  steed  to  the  care  of  an  attendant,  who  has- 
tened forth  at  hearing  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  in  the  bawn.  Ap- 
proaching M'Auliff,  he  was  greeted  with  all  that  warmth  whi;:h  arises 
when  old  confederates  meet  together. 

"  M'Donough,"  said  Cianawly,  "you  have  anticipated  my  Intent  of 
sending  for  you,  to  converse  with  you  on  some  very  particular  j)olnt«. 
iVftJrrli  w^ltfh  at  present  on  xny  mind,  la  there  itny  prospect  of  9 
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between  us  and  the  strangers,  who  are  thronging  so  densely  to  ,  the 
southern  coast  ?  Do  you  fancy  they  wiJl  extend  their  ravages  to  this 
place,  that  we  may  be  fully  prepared  to  resist  their  attacks  ?  ' 

"I  am  net  ia  possession  of  much  news  from  that  neighbourhood," 
answered  M'Donough;  "but  I  suppose  they  must  be  hard  at  work  by 
this  time.  A  minstrel,  who  called  at  our  castle  to  day,  brought  with 
him  intelligence  that  the  Iberians  bad  landed." 

"  Do  you  say  so?"  interrupted  M'AulifF,  with  astonishment,  and  ex- 
treme joy. 

"That  is  true  enough,"  returned  the  other;  "but  any  further  than 
that  I  am  not  yet  informed  upou.  I  understand,  though,  that  there  is 
a  marauding  party  moving  sec  eily  forward,  who  are  lodged  in  some 
glen  at  a  littie  distance  Irom  this,  a  sign  that  the  main  body  of 
the  English  cannot  be  far  away;  and  I  rode  over  hastily  to  Jearn  from 
yourself  what  measures  you  intend  to  adopt,  and  what  preparations  you 
are  making  to  p  event  their  pr<  gress." 

"  This  is  the  very  subject  on  wluch  I  wished  to  cimmuuicate  with 
you,"  observed  ArAiilitf,  "and  with  that  intent,  I  commanded  my 
messenger  to  call  at  your  castle,  to  request  an  interview  with  you  for  a 
few  moinents." 

"  Any  movement  we  intend  to  Hiake  will  better  be  made  from  the 
castle,"  remarked  M'Donough. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  former;  "and  iti  anticipation  of  that,  I 
have  ordered  the  beacon  to  be  charged,  and  fixed  upon  its  pro.er  tur- 
ret, %here  a  man  stands  at  present  ready  to  set  it  on  fire  at  a  moment's 
warning,  wbeu  intelligence  arrives,  or  we  exuerience  an  attack." 

"  But  I  would  not  foolishly  await  an  attack,"  said  ttie  other  with  ap- 
parent uneasiness,  "  to  secure  myself,  or  bring  the  clan  around  me^  as 
that  may  be  too  late." 

"  It  would  be  utterly  useless  to  send  a  spy  out  now,  as  it  is  so  very 
gloomy,  proinising  also  a  dark  night — ho  could  effect  no  discovery  now," 
observed  M  Auliff. 

".Quite  useless,"  said  M'Donough. 

"  And  what,  therefore,  would  you  recommend  me  to  have  imme- 
diately done  ?"  demanded  the  former. 

"  To  give  the  present  opportunity  its  full  measure,"  said  the  other, 
raising  his  voice — "  to  seize  time  upon  the  wing — to  light  the  beacon, 
bring  in  the  clan,  scour  the  country,  and  kill  or  disperse  the  stragglers, 
whilst  uight  renders  their  efforts,  in  point  of  resistance,  useless,  they 
being  unacqua  nted  with  the  nature  of  the  country." 

It  was  at  thi<  moment  that  the  youth,  M'Alurchud,  approached,  to 
inform  his  master  of  all  being  in  readiness.  The  latter  nodded,  as  be- 
fore remarked;  an4  after  a /ew  seconds  of  silence  on  both  sides,  Clan- 
awly  said, 

"The  present  is  no  time  fo|  offering  you  an  invitation  to  partake  of 
our  ho'-pitality,  M'Donough,  or  you  should  empty  a  bowl  or  two  of 
strongest  Dane  with  me;  but  there  is  time  enough  after  we  conclude 
our  work,  and  if  you  tarry  a  i  night  beneath  my  castle-roof,  we  can  hunt 
the  wolf  at  break  of  day,  and  try  our  strength  once  more  in  the  toil  that 
pleased  our  youthful  days  " 

"  The  toil  is  useful  m  many  cases,  but  in  particular  when  the  body, 
enfeebled  and  rendered  effeininate  from  long  rest,  wants  to  be  roused 
into  action,"  said  M'Donough.  "  Such  exercise  fits  the  body  for  the 
more  arduous  pursuits  of. war — for  nigtit-work  and  day  battle — to  plunge 
into  the  midst  of  which  from  beds  of  voluptuousness  and  indolence,  is 
certain  to  number  the  votaries  of  empty  pleasures  amongst  the  van- 
quished." 

"  We  have  fallen  off  in  our  strength  and  stature,"  exclaimed  the 
Lord  of  Cla«awly;  "  mi  eiably  fallen  trora  that  of  our  ancestors.  We 
caaaot  wield  their  claymores  and  battle-axej — we  cannot  wear  their 
helmets  and  mailed  armour.  The  swords  of  some  of  my  forefathers 
may  a»  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  stripling  as  in  mine — those 
Bwo.ds  and  lances  that  hang  i-p  in  ray  hall— still  those  weapons  were 
wie  ded  by  meri ;  for  the  blood  of  their  enemies  may  be  still  seen  inde 
libly  spotted  upon  the  rude  blades.  We  have  not  fallen  away  in  spirit ; 
nor  do  we  lack  of  speed,  energy,  or  enthut  iasm." 

"  It  matters  Hale,"  remarked  M'D./nough,  "  that  we  have  fallen  off 
In  stature  and  otrength,  provided  the  rest  of  the  world  have  experienced 
a  similar  declension.  If  we  preserve  our  original  and  prove  bial  bravery, 
we  are  nt  ll  a  match  for  our  enemies,  heathen,  Dane,  or  Saxon.  How 
ever,  there  mast  be  adopted  some  vigorous  measures,  to  check  ti  e 
growth  of  heathenism  and  the  projress  of  strangers.  How  is  it  that 
they  c.nnot  settle  peace.ibly  in  our  land,  as  we  do  when  we  depart  to 
8..Journ  in  foreign  oauntries?  Oa  the  contiary,  when  they  secure  b 
footing  here,  they  commence  murdering,  burning,  and  pillaging ;  as  if 
w«  are  to  be  extirpated  in  our  own  country,  or  driven  into  the  oreaii." 

"  But  we  must  retaliate  1"  cried  the  Lord  of  Clanawly  ;  "  1  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  direful  deaths  than  consent  to  adopt  the  manners 
and  customs  of  people,  whose  leading  principle  is  treachery  and  blood- 
shed." 

"  We  mast  take  them  by  anticipation,"  interrupted  the  other,  ^vith 


extreme  warmth,  caused  by  the  last  remark,  "  and  the  longer  we  delay 
the  greater  will  be  the  danger." 

"  My  messenger  is  returning  now,"  observed  M'Auliff;  "  he  has  not 
been  very  long  away — thtrre  is  something  wrong  !" 

"  The  souiid  of  those  hoofs  c.  mmg  onward  so  rapidly  1"  demanded 
M'Don<.ugh  ;  "  do  you  mean  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  former,  "  that  mus'.  be  he  ;  and  from  the  speed 
with  which  he  advance--,  1  am  a  lutls  a'armed  for  ihe  con-eq  eiices. 
He  Will  soon  be  here.  M  Donough,  I  am  imp^iirnt  lo  know  the  ent  re 
circumstance — prepare  yourself  tor  a  night  of  colliu^.oa  a  d  caina^e  !" 

Shortly  afte.  wards  the  horseman  eiiteied  the  c<tstle-yard ;  and  so 
much  overcome  was  he  from  i.asie  and  exertion,  th^t  he  was  unable  to 
speak  a  wo.d  for  seve  al  iiiomen  s.  He  re  naineJ  sitting  u,  on  the 
horse,  his  breast  leaning  lor  ward  upon  the  aiiiraaTi  neck  ;  but  at  length, 
when  partially  recovered,  he  sutte  ed  himself  to  s»lip  to  t'le  g  ound. 

"  Wny  all  ttiis  haste,  IVi'Deimoi ?"  deiiiai.ded  the  Lord  of  Clanawly. 

"  Oh! — ^my  lord  !"  exclaimed  the  i.'ependant  at  inteiva  s,  bciiik  inter- 
rupted by  long  and  heavy  bteat'  ing,  "  they  are  all  f  rough  the  glens — 
all  the  strangers  and  niidnigitmen — tne  Uuoks  and  pits  are  crammed 
with  them— as  I  rode  along,  they  sprung  up  at  yny  horse's  feet,  like  so 
many  wolves." 

"Explain,  M'Dermod,"  said  M'Donough,  "lest  this  may  prove  a 
phantom  of  your  own  imagining,  leadi  ig  us  into  some  businj-s  that 
may  not  be  vvorth  the  spreading  of  an  alarm." 

"As  i  am  a  believer,"  swore  the  dependant,  "  and  that  'God  and  the 
Virgin  are  wita  me,  I  saw  their  caps  and  arms,  and  cQuld  not  be 
mistaken" 

"  I  suppose,"  muttered  Clanawly,  ttirning  towards  M'Donough, 
"  that  Knockaduane  and  t-lieve  R,uagh  are  full  of  Carew's  army,  and 
these  a  e  a  skirmishing  party  detached  Irom  the  main  body.  Let  u* 
fall  upon  them  whilst  the  night  favou  s  us." 

"  Without  delay,"  fhouted  M  'Donough,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  "  and 
I  shall  has-eu  out  upon  the  wold,  and  call  all  the  strf>  around  mo 
as  they  hurry  onwaids  to  the  oastle  ;  and  I  will  preserve  order  uutii 
you  come  up." 

"  Light  the  beacon  upon  the  gleaghj"  roared  Clanawly  ;  "  run,  boy, 
hasten,  and  bid  Shthan  put  the  fire  to  the  signal." 

Clanawly's  voice  reached  Shehau's  ear,  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  ;  and  ere  M'Murchud  had  jione  live  paces  froni  his  master'*  bide, 
the  gleagh  sent  ioUh.  a  blaze  that  illumined  the  daik  canopy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THJB  SKIRMISH. 

There  is  not  a  inore  interesting  part  of  Ireland  than  that  in  whicb 
the  ruined  castle  of  Clanawly  is  situated.  The  stranger,  travelliny 
through  the  country,  either  on  loot,  or  mounied,  in  proceeding  from 
Cork  to  the  west  ot  ire  and,  will  find  the  land  gradual  y  increasing  its 
undulations,  until  he  arrives  at  about  the  junction  of  the  rivtrs  Alio 
and  Daloo,  Leyond  which  it  rises  in  romantic  grandeur;  and  on  the 
summit  ot  one  of  those  eminences  he  niay  rest  and  gaze  foiwatd  tt- 
wards  the  county  or  Kerry,  where  innumerable  ridges  of  t'lUs  can  be 
seen  in  theatric  beauty,  like  the  ere  ts  of  so  many  stupendous  billows 
rendered  stationary.  Tl.e  land  lying  on  the  boundar,'  between  ttie 
counties  of  Coik  and  Kerry,  oailed  in  one  place,  "  The  Priest's  Leap," 
is  remarkably  rug{,'ed ;  and  at  c:itfe:ent  periods  served  as  ihe  retreat  lor 
the  wolf,  ihetortiess  of  the  marauder,  and  ttie  hiding  recess  of  the  per- 
secuted native.  No  indivirlual  can  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  when 
observing  the  hatu'al  resoun  es  of  this  place,  v^lthout  wondering  how 
man  could  do  so  little,  where  nature  has  been  so  bountiful.  A  r^ind 
like  Rousseau's  may  not  find  food  for  imagina  ion  in  this  place;  but 
he  who  wends  his  way  through  the  humbler  paths  of  phiksiphy,  has  an 
ample  field  in  w;  ich  to  range  ;  and  whilst  he  views  the  miloer  Switzer- 
land, in  its  chaster  chara;ieristics,  lie  feels  an  impression  on  hi-i  n  md 
that  the  ch  ldre.i  of  the  soil  are  endued  with  a  spirit  and  a  patriotism, 
whicU  such  scenes  alway.s  imprint  upon  the  huii  an  heart. 

No  wonder  therefore  that  the  iniiabitams  of  ti.is  Spot  should  cherish 
the  manneis  and  cu.-toms  of  iheir  f.  re  athds,  and  b  c  me  so  a  t,  c  ed 
thereto  as  to  resist  every  attempt  at  innovation.  Th(  y  fled  from  itf'  rm 
of  habit  as  persons  tiy  cor.  a  nination,  from  no  other  m.  tive  than  an 
U(  alienable  love  of  then  own  cuniry  and  its  tiadition-ry  usages;  on 
which  acctunt  hey  wer=;  ttund  far  behind  ttie  rest  o'  Europe,  in  point 
of  tJtstt,  if  <  refis  m^y  be  said  to  c.ji'st-tute  that  refinement.  Tht-y  looked 
upon  those  vvho  would  promote  tt  tirci  ilizat  on  in  eveiy  way  with  sos- 
picious  eyes,  because  acs  i)f  pillage  and  bioi  dshed  act'ou  pawied  the  pre- 
lendtd  friendship.  After  repeated  expirio  e  ts  it  wls  lound  ihai  e  try 
movement  wa><  sinister  and  barbarian  ;  and  it  consequttttly  fell  out  that 
whenever  a  collision  to  k  place,  it  v\a'  r  ot  a  mere  »ar  of  wt-apons  jnd 
•'odies  — it  wa^  a  contest  bsivveen  prejuoictd  heaits  which  gave  no 
crercy,  because  none  was  expected  in  return. 

M'Donough  tailed  hastily  lor  his  horse,  and  mountij»g  it,  Iseued  out 
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of  the  castle-yard,  and  rode  down  into  the  open  country.  Clanawly 
was  also  speedily  armed  and  mounted,  and  rode  unattended  from  his 
fortress.  He  soon  came  up  with  the  former  chieftain,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Kinsman,  we  must  keep  our  castles  well  guarded  during  our  skirmish 
—well  surrounded  by  armed  men,  for  fear  these  burning  wretches 
may  cut  olf  our  retreat,  or  finding  their  way  to  either  hold,  set  each  in 
fiames." 

But  soon  the  silence  of  night  was  at  an  end,  and  turned  into  confu- 
sion, bringing  with  it  that  dread  which  usually  attacks  the  human 
frame,  at  the  beginning  ot  a  midnight  tempest.  The  Hoise  and  clamour 
of  assembling  multitudes  filled  the  hills  and  vallies  ;  whilst  the  shout  of 
'*  Clenawly  aftoo,"  was  echoed  across  the  wold.  The  storm  increased 
sa  the  masses  pressed,  the  human  voice  becoming  more  distinct  and 
alarming.  An  immense  multitude  of  men,  mounted  and  on  foot,  soon 
surrounded  the  chiettains  on  the  plain  below  the  castle,  without  order 
or  regularity ;  whilst  all  burned  simultaneously  for  slaughter  and 
yevenge. 

"  Hear  me,  my  men,"  shouted  Clanawly,  as  then  his  voice  found  its 
pitch,  rendered  nearly  audible  to  every  one  around  him  ;  "  a  few  of  you 
must  remain  here  to  take  care  of  the  castle,  and  prevent  the  barbarians 
from  giving  tis  the  slip.  Onwards  towards  the  foot  of  Knockaduane ; 
and  be  very  circumspect,  lest  in  killing  the  enemy_you  may  also  slay 
some  of  our  friends." 

"We  have  more  reason,"  said  M'Donough,  laughing,  "to  be  afraid 
of  the  contiary — that  is,  lest  in  sparing  friends  we  may  also  spare  a  few 
enemies  ;  because  we  have  onr  bitterest  foes  in  our  bosom." 

Meanwhile  the  sound  of  a  long  horn  proclaimed  the  mandate  to  those 
who  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  chieftain's  voice.  Numberless  weapons 
were  raised  in  an  instant,  and  the  enraged  clan  pressed  forward  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night  to  the  foot  of  the  Knockaduane.  M'AulifF 
aiHj  M'Donough  allowing  the  multitude  to  extend  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  kept  their  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of 
tht  spot  where  the  former  saw  the  moving  mass  in  the  evening.  They 
soon  came  up  to  it  without  encountering  a  single  individual,  and  had 
entered  a  kind  of  underwood  upon  the  range  of  a  hill,  through  which 
tbey  slowly  wound  their  way,  followed  by  an  immense  throng,  some 
iDCunted,  but  the  principal  portion  of  them  on  loot.  During  their  pro- 
gress through  the  brushwood,  the  two  chieftains  discoursed  calmly 
upon  what  was  likely  to  be  the  issue  of  the  night's  adventure,  when 
Clanawly  exclaimed,  "  My  leg  is  caught  in  the  branch  of  a  tree," 

"  Lop  the  branch  off,"  said  M'Donough,  jocosely. 

The  other  put  down  his  hand  to  extricate  his  leg  from  the  under- 
wood, In  which  he  got  entangled,  when  to  his  utter  astonishment  and 
momentary  dismay,  he  lelt  a  man's  gripe  upon  his  leg — he  having 
mistaken  it,  as  may  be  perceived,  for  what  he  said  at  first.  Cautiously 
ht  raised  the  huge  sword  over  his  head,  and  struck  down  at  the  hand. 
The  gripe  was  lost ;  but  in  an  instant  several  individuals  jumped  up  in 
front  of  the  two  chieftains,  and  seized  their  horses  by  the  bridles  ; 
they  began  to  caper,  and  became  nearly  ungovernable.  Now  went  to 
work  sword,  pike,  and  battleaxe. 

"  Now  are  we  in  the  midst  of  them,  M'Donough !"  exclaimed 
M'AulifF ;  but  upon  looking  more  minutely  towards  the  position  in  which 
tb«  foricer  previously  sat,  he  found  he  was  no  longer  there  en  horse- 
bivck.  The  animal  was  plunging  by  his  side;  but  M'Donough  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Search  for  my  kinsman's  body  there  !"  shouted  M'AulifF,  whose 
voice  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  ground,  through  which  they 
were  then  passing ;  but  the  words  were  useless,  as  the  foremost  men 
w«re  DOW  fallen  upon  a  body  of  skirmishers,  who  had  bivouaced  in  the 
wood.  The  attack  was  sudden — the  conflict  lerce  and  sanguinary. 
Tti«  shouts  and  screams  of  the  wounded,  added  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  din  of  clashing  weapons,  were  heard  far  and  wide 
through  the  ridges  of  Knockaduane. 

Clanawly  rode  as  well  as  he  could,  through  the  brushwood,  amongst 
the  principal  actors  in  this  midnight  tragedy;  and  urged  his  men  for- 
ward by  every  word  and  sentiment,  which  circumstances  at  the  time 
sug-'Pited. 

"  They  are  resolved  to  annihilate  your  race  in  the  earth,"  he  cried 
aloud;  "avert  the  catastrophe!  Nothing  will  satisfy  the  aliens, 
but  our  extermination  !  On — on,  then  !  by  the  swords  which  you 
wi  Id  in  defence  of  your  creed  and  country,  spare  not  a  wretch  of  them  ! 
M'D >nough  is  fallen — fallen — low!  Have  revenge  lor  his  death,  and 
make  tht  m  fall  around  Ma  body  in  a  mound.  Mind,  it  is  upon  bravery 
and  perseverance  alone,  that  we  are  to  build  up  hopes  of  a  future 
kingdom.  Recollect  the  wretches  that  oppose  you — how  they  revel  in 
Iri-^h  )?orft  —  how  they  profess  unchangeable  animosity  against  our 
raoe  !"' 

Wlii'bt  ho  rode  about  thus  animating  his  men,  dreadful  was  the  de- 
8*ruction  on  both  sides.  The  chances  of  a  fair  battle  were  out  of  the 
question.  Innfead  of  the  usual  mode  of  attack  and  defence,  the  war- 
rio.s  Were  enjia)?ed  In  -imaU  groups  \\('xc  and  therp— a  mounted  jiiaq 


between  three  or  four  on  foot — several  dismounted,  their  horses  having 
been  killed  under  them — chiefs  and  common  men  entangled  in  dire 
confusion. 

The  moon  now,  the  hour  being  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  rose 
above  the  horizon ;  and  the  melancholy  light  of  its  half-extinguished 
lamp  suited  the  scene  upon  which  its  rays  fell.  Strong  and  lusty 
warriors  may  have  been  dimly  seen  grasping  one  another's  helmets,  or 
flowing  hair,  their  weapons  uplifted  to  deal  mortal  blows  ;  whilst  the 
heat  of  rage  that  burned  upon  the  dauntless  brow,  was  often  quickly 
changed  into  the  clammy  mist  of  death.  The  horseman's  battleaxe 
could  also  be  perceived,  raised  high  above  the  rest ;  whilst  its  destruc- 
tive fall  was  accompanied  with  a  crash  of  the  mail  which  it  cleft 
asunder. 

As  he  still  rode  backwards  and  forwards,  inciting  his  dependants  to 
courage,  Clanawly  encountered  a  powerful  antagonist,  who,  although  on 
foot,  struck  at  him  repeatedly,  and  defended  himself  most  dexteroiisly. 
M'Aulilf  once  or  twice  threw  himself  forward  upon  the  assailant  with 
all  his  might ;  but  the  blows  fell  aslant  from  his  helmet  and  shoulders, 
without  producing  any  sensible  effect. 

"  You  are  trebly  mailed,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  chieftain. 

"  We  have  M'Donough  securelyin  our  cu&tody  ;  and,  by  the  martyrs, 
we  shall  have  thee  too,  M'Auliff!"  swore  the  man  who  attacked  him, 
in  a  gruff  voice. 

"  Swear  you  so?"  demanded  M'Auliff,  who  understood  enough  of 
the  English  language  to  know  what  he  meant,  being  aware,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  speaker  was  not  an  Englishman.  "  Then,  by  the  light 
that  guides  me,  you  shall  only  have  my  dead  body !  Moreover,  you 
shall  not  quit  this,  until  either  I  kill  you,  or  you  kill  me.  You  shall 
not  return  to  tell  your  mistress  how  Clanawly  made  a  compact  with 
traitorous  fi.ends !" 

"  Whom  do  you  call  fiends,  rebel,  traitor,  murderer?"  roared  the 
other,  speaking  now  in  half- English  and  Irish  jargon ;  and,  springing 
from  his  feet  suddenly,  he  grasped  M'Auliff  by  the  shoulder. 

The  violence  of  the  grasp,  and  the  weight  of  the  assailant,  brought 
the  chieftain  from  his  balance,  whilst,  by  a  lounge  which  his  charger 
gave,  he  was  thrown  from  his  saddle  to  the  eart6.  In  the  fall  he 
slipped  from  the  hold  of  the  other. 

Having  reeained  his  feet  suddewly,  M'Auliff  found  himself  far  supe- 
rior to  his  antagonist  in  stature ;  by  which  he  was  so  animated  that  he 
sprung  upon  him,  and,  seizing  him  with  his  left  hand,  struck  a  blow 
that  beat  the  stranger  nearly  to  the  ground.  Following  up  his  success, 
he  levelled  another  stroke  at  the  neck  of  the  yielding  foe,  which  laid 
him  prostrate,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Thou  shalt  die,  with  a  lie  sticking  in  the  palate  of  thy  mouth,  foul 
midnight  plunderer  1"  exclaimed  the  victor;  "for  no  other  art  thou,  who, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  couldst  meditate  burnings  and  night-murders 
in  a  country  not  thy  own.  How  well  he  mixes  up  the  Saxon  jargon 
with  the  Irish  gibberish  !  He  must  have  been  a  long  time  in  this  land. 
He  is  some  person  of  dignity,  I  suppose,  and  fancied  that  I  should  be 
slain,  or  grace  the  triumph  alive.  But  did  he  not  say  that  M'Donough 
is  a  prisoner — actually  alive  ?  Then  he  must  have  known  M'Donough 
before.  Come,  therefore,  some  of  my  men,  until  we  examine,  in  order 
to  find  out  whose  remains  they  are.  Hurry,  before  his  friends  dispute 
possession  of  the  carcase  with  us." 

Ih  a  few  minutes  several  dependants,  assembling  round  the  place 
where  the  chieftain  was,  understood  his  intent,  and  were  preparing  to 
remove  the  body  with  every  possible  haste.  Scarcely  had  they  raised 
the  now  lifeless  man  from  the  earth,  when  a  number  of  strange  soldiers 
hastening  up  to  the  spot,  attacked  M'Auliff's  men  with  undaunted  coU' 
rage.  The  corpse  was  dropped  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  and  the  com- 
batants fought  over  it^with  excited  desperation.  They  fell,  one  after 
tae  other,  around  and  upon  it,  until  the  object  of  the  chieftain's  cu- 
riosity was  lost  amidst  the  carnage  which  its  capture  had  occasioned. 

By  this  time  the  Lord  of  Clanawly  was  remounted  upon  his  steed  ; 
nor  was  he  idly  gazing  upon  the  slaughter  beside  him.  He  dealt  many 
a  deadly  blow  upon  the  strange  soldiers,  singling  them  out  by  the  pale 
moonbeams,  from  the  peculiar  dress  which  they  wore. 

A  shout  soon  reached  M'Auliff's  ears — it  was  the  sound  of  triumph 
from  his  own  men ;  and  it  came  from  those  who  fought  at  some  distance 
from  where  he  stood.  The  cheering  drew  closer,  until  at  length  the 
voices  were  echoed  by  those  who  fought  under  his  own  eye.  The  de- 
pendants now  began  to  rush  in  around  the  chieftain,  declaring  that 
there  remained  not  an  enemy  alive  on  the  heights  of  Knockaduane, 
save  tliose  who  fled  with  fear. 

They  who  still  resisted  ClaHawly's  men,  finding  opposition  becoming 
more  powerful,  retreated  and  hid  themselves  in  the  underwood,  eluding 
all  pursuit.  The  chieftain  ordered  all  to  withdraw  homewards ;  and 
bade  them  remain  in  readiness,  lest  the  main  body  of  the  army,  if  there 
were  such  a  multitude  in  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  the  destruction 
of  this  party,  should  fall  upon  their  castlea  and  biu-n  them  to  the  ground, 
'^'liey  retired  from  that  aanyulnavy  fipld,  and  inPVfd  towar^^  th«  e^th 
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M'Auliflf  was  attended  by  the  youthful  M'Murchud,  nor  did  the  chief- 
tain know  thereof,  until  the  latter  appeared  beside  him,  on  their  return 
from  the  skirmish. 

"M'Murchud,"  said  the  chieftain,  mournfully,  " I  have Tanquished 
the  foe  80  far,  but  I  have  lost  my  kinsman." 

"Lost  your  kinsman,  my  lotd!"  exclaimed  the  youthful  warrior, 
tremblingly ;  '*  you  mean  not  the  chieftain,  M'Doaough — can  he  be 
lost,  my  lord !" 

*' Yes,"  returned  Clanawly;  "he  disappeared  from  my  sight,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  onset,  and  I  could  not  discover  what  became  of 
him.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  must  have  been  numbered  amongst  the 
slain." 

"  If  such  were  the  caae,"  interrupted  the  youngster,  "  I  would  search 
amongst  the  dead,  nor  cease  turning  over  the  bodies  until  I  should  find 
him." 

Continued  M'Auliff — "But,  subsequently,  whilst  attacking  a  strange 
warrior,  that  villain  (as  I  am  confident  he  was  not  a  perfect  stranger,) 
informed  me  that  M'Donough  was  a  prisoner  in  their  hands  ;  and  it 
was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  I  rescued  myself  from  becoming  an  asso- 
ciate with  my  unfortunate  relative." 

"  Would  it  be  any  use,  my  lord,"  demanded  M'Murchud,  with  much 
nerve,  "  were  I  to  try  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  the  chieftain, 
M'Oouough? — I  shall  make  every  haste  possible,  and  haply  be  acces- 
sory to  his  escape." 

"I  dread;  my  lad,"  remarked  M'A.uliff,  his  mind,  however,  expe- 
riencing a  degree  of  happy  exultation,  in  the  daring  gallantry  of  the 
youth — "  I  dread  to  permit  you  to  undertake  such  an  adventure — I  fear 
it  will  not  suit,  and  that  haply  you  may  be  taken  and  exposed  to  the 
same  barbarous  treatment  as  my  unfortunate  kinsman.  I  glory  in  thy 
daring  spirit ;  but  I  tremble  for  its  success,  amongst  cool  and  deliberate 
strangers.  Should  you  persevere  in  your  request,  I  must  grant  it — 
with  cautious  reserve." 

The  soul  of  M'Murchud  was  on  the  wing,  to  enter  the  lists  of  pa- 
triotism. His  steed  was  quite  unmanageable  beneath  him.  He  sought 
in  bis  mind  for  characters,  in  the  traditions  of  his  country,  amongst 
whom  he  might  choose  a  brilliant  example  for  emulation. 

The  nobleman  watched  the  ecstacy  of  the  daltin,  as  they  rode  forward 
together,  and  he  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  impetuosity  of  his  mo- 
tions. He  also  thought  that  instances  of  freedom  being  restored  to 
nations,  arose  out  of  the  gallantry  of  less  enterprising  spirits  than  that 
which  ennobled  the  breast  of  M'Murchud. 

"  My  young  man,"  observed  the  chieftain,  "you  must  be  very  cau- 
tious and  cunning  ;  because  amongst  the  strangers  there  are  those 
worse  than  infidels,  those  traitors  of  traitors  ! — some  oi  our  own  coun- 
trymen ;  or  how  else  could  the  villain,  with  whom  I  wrestled,  know  my 
name  also,  and  it  so  dark?" 

"  He  must  be  one  of  our  own,  indeed,"  said  M'Murchud. 

"  Go,  therefore,"  said  Clanawly,  "  and  act  prudently." 
The  young  warrior,  turning  his  snoriing  beast  around,  plunged  in- 
stantly away  from  M'Auliff's  sight,  and  was  lost  in  the  indistinct  twi- 
light caused  by  a  clouded  moon.  The  chieftain  dismissed  his  clan, 
who  retired  to  their  respective  habitations,  and  sought  the  hall  of  his 
fortified  residence. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

And  art  thou  dead,  sweet  babe  ?  shall  we  no  more 
Behold  those  happy  orbs  with  joy  run  o'er  ; 
Shall  we  no  more  those  smiling  lips  behold, 
Like  rubies  fresh  from  nature's  choicest  mold 

Shall  we  no  more — but  why  tlius  mourn  thy  fate  i 
Thou  now  art  happy  in  that  happier  state — 
In  that  blest  region  "from  whose  unknown  bourne 
No  traveller  is  permitted  to  return." 

Why  mourn  thy  fate  ?  thou'rt  happier  far  than  we, 
Who,  in  this  guilty  vale  of  misery. 
In  strifeful  folly's  round  expend  our  days. 
Losing  ourselves  in  life's  intricate  maze. 

Thou  now  art  free  from  sorrow,  oin,  and  eare, 
The  poor  man's  portion,  and  the  rich  man's  farS ; 
From  worldly  taunts,  from  base  temptation's  lure, 
From  Satan's  wiles — from  all  that's  ill  secure. 

Adieu,  sweet  babe,  we  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more, 

Till,  meeting  on  yon  heaven's  ethereal  shore, 

With  cherubim  and  seraphim  we  raise 

The  trlbut*  of  our  Great  JehoYfth's  praise.  A*  Li 


THE  TWO  SISTERS  ; 

OR,    ANNA    AND  EMMA. 

"  Dear  Anna,"  exclaimed  a  young  girl,  as  sho  sat  beside  her  iister 

at  their  cottage  door,  before  which  was  a  neat  garden,  "do  let  me  mte 
William's  letter,  I  should  so  much  like  to  read  it  myself ;  you  know  that 
you  promised  me  you  would  one  day,  and  I  have  long  wished  to 
do  so.  Here  it  is  for  you.  It  has  just  been  left  at  the  door  by  the 
postman." 

"  Indeed,  has  one  come?  I  thought  he  would  not  disappoint  me. 
But  give  it  me,  and  I  will  read  it  first  before  I  give  it  to  you,  and  see  If 
I  cannot  keep  ray  promise,  for  you  know  I  cannot  keep  my  word  if 
William  writes  anything  that  he  does  not  wish  any  one  to  see  besides 
myself." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  ?"  replied  her  sister  ;  "  I  shall  take  it  as  very 
unkind  if  you  do  not,  for  I  never  read  a  letter  in  all  my  life,  you  know, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  a  new  thing  to  me,  and  I  should  especialiy  like 
to  see  what  William  says  to  you." 

"  We  will  see,"  exclaimed  Anna,  as  she  opened  the  letter  and  began 
to  make  herself  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

The  two  sisters,  Anna  and  Emma,  were  totally  dissimilar  in  appear- 
ance, though  both  exceedingly  beautiful.  Anna,  the  eldest,  was  scarce 
eighteen  ;  she  was  tall,  but  not  very, — rather  above  the  middle  height, 
with  a  clear  but  pale  complexion.  Her  eyes  were  jet  black,  and  her 
hair  was  the  same.  Her  appearance  denoted  energy  of  mind,  vrhen 
events  arose  which  demanded  it ;  but,  otherwise,  her  quiet  and  modest 
demeanour  rendered  her  an  object  at  once  fascinating  and  chaste. 

Emma  was  the  reverse  ;  gay  and  volatile,  her  quick  blue  eye  seeming 
to  rove  from  object  to  object  in  search  of  novelty.  Her  complexion  Wai 
fair,  and  her  brown  ringlets  hung  over  her  shoulders.  As  they  were 
seated  side  by  side,  they  offered  a  singular  and  beautiful  contrast. 
Emma  was  two  years  younger  than  her  sister,  being  not  yet  sixteen. 

They  were  the  daughters  of  a  retired  tradesman,  who  had,  since  his 
retirement,  died.  They  were  now  quite  fatherless,  but  not  utteny  un- 
provided for  ;  yet  what  was  theirs  was  very  scanty,  and  would  not 
maintain  them  in  any  but  an  economical  way  of  living  ;  but  they  wanted 
no  more.  Their  wants  were  supplied,  and  they  required  no  greater  in- 
dulgence. 

William  Martin  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  lived  not 
far  from  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Orme.  Thus  they  were  neighbours,  but 
they  could  claim  no  equality.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  proud  family  who  owned  half  the  land  for  many 
miles  round  the  neighbourhood.  And  yet  William  Orme  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  proud  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  affable  and  consider- 
ate to  a  degree,  which  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  gentle  man. 

There  were  many  beautiful  spots  where  it  was  usual  for  the  two 
sisters  to  roam  and  ramble  about.  They  loved  the  beautiful  views,  and 
tranquil  spots,  where,  indeed,  they  would  often  pass  the  many  hours  in 
reading  and  playing  alternately.  One  evening  they  entered  the  well- 
known  wood,  and  took  a  solitary  walk  through  its  denser  part,  it  being 
an  excessively  hot  day,  the  umbrageous  foliage  being  a  grateful  screen 
to  keep  off  the  scorching  rays  as  they  walked  along. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  wood  with  which  they  were  unacquainted ;  but 
this  gave  them  no  trouble,  they  knew  their  way  very  well,  and  would 
get  over  any  difficulty  of  the  sort. 

Finding  it  pleasant  and  cool  they  continued  their  stroll  until  they 
were  fatigued,  and  then  they  seated  themselves  to  rest  awhile,  and 
amuse  themselves  as  they  usually  did.  As  the  shadows  were  lengthen- 
ing, they  were  reminded  that  it  was  time  they  should  return. 

They  arose,  and  found  that  this  was  no  easy  task,  for  they  knew  not 
what  way  to  turn.  This  was  a  distressing  thing,  for  the  sisters  began 
to  get  very  much  alarmed,  and,  on  taking  the  first  path,  they  saw,  after 
awhile,  it  opened  into  some  bye  lanes,  which  they  were  unacquainted 
with. 

Yet  they  nevertheless  proceeded  forward  in  the  hope  of  finding  th« 
way  out,  until  they  come  to  a  stop.  A  lane  they  had  walked  down  for 
a  long  way  suddenly  became  stopped,  and  there  was  no  road  further. 
They  were  so  dispirited  that  they  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears. 
Being  much  fatigued,  they  seated  themselves  on  the  bank  to  rest. 

They  had  not  been  seated  long  before  a  young  gentleman  looked  over 
the  hedge,  and  gazed  on  them  for  some  minutes  in  silence.  At  length 
he  stepped  over,  and  going  up  to  them,  he  said,  in  a  i  ind  voice, — 

"  Pray" tell  me,  have  you  lost  your  way  that  you  are  here,  for  the 
lane  has  no  outlet  ?" 

"  We  have  indeed  lost  our  way,"  replied  the  elder  sister,  "  and  should 
feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  direct  us  to  the  main  road." 

"  The  main  road,"  he  replied,  "  is  not  very  near;  but  if  you  will  tell 
me  where  you  want  to  go,  I  can  probably  toll  you  a  better  road.'' 

"  Vanilla  Cottage/'  leplied  Aima. 
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•'I  know  it,"  replied  the  young  Oian  ;  *'  and  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  will  walk  wi'h  you,  and  show  you  the  direct  way  there." 

"  It  will  be  granting  us  a  preat  favour  if  you  will  do  so,"  replie4 
Emma,  "  for  we  are  v>  ry  fatigued,  and  should  we  again  lose  our  way, 
we  8hall  I  01  get  back  my  more,  I  fear  " 

He  offered  hi*  arm  to  the  young  ladies,  and  at  once  entered  into  an 
agreeable  conversation,  which  lijihtened  the  tedious^iess  of  the  way, 
which,  by  the  vyav.  was  much  less  than  they  dared  hope  for,  and  speedily 
brru^ht.  them  to  the  door  of  Va  dllaCot  aye. 

Anna  opened  the  little  Kate,  rnd  sa'ci, — 

•'Pray  Wdlk  in  and  re.-t  yourself' afier  ynur  fatigue." 

"1  n>u>t  return  as  speedily  as  I  can,  else  1  shall  he  missed  fronj 
table,  where  my  fa  her  expects  tp  s^e  me  with  some  guests." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  foj  this 
k  ndi  ess  ?" 

*'  Dii  not  name  it ;  but  my  name  is  Martin— William  Martin  ;  ^nd  if 
you  Iff  ill  i>ernuii  ms,  I  wili  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  acceptmg  of  your 
hospitality  anu.her  day  " 

They  of  course  repeated  the  Invitation,  and  afterwards  bade  him 
gocd  cay.  They  then  entered  the  coitai:e  heartily  glad  that  they  had 
letunied  w  t\\  no  worse  latigurf.  They  tould  not  help  speculating  upon 
the  appearance  of  young  Martin,  whom  they  bpth  cons>idered  as  a  wal> 
behaved  and  liberal  young  man,  and  whose  s.  ciety  was  de  iiable  as  a 
■friend  ;  but  yet  knowing  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  raa,n  of  gr^iat  furt;,ne, 
they  rieterir  ined  t  )  act  with  great  prudence. 

Having  intormed  then  parent  of  what  had  happened,  they  appeared 
to  think  all  t^e  disagreeable  uught  to  be  banished  from  their  mirit^s, 
and  they  waited  with  impatience  Mr.  Williams,  as  he  was  called, 
leappeara-ice. 

lie  cmne,  and  was  introduced  to  their  mother,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
two  with  them  very  pleasantly.  They  were  all  enchanted  with  his  con- 
versation and  behaviour. 

His  visits  alter  this  became  frequent,  and  he  was  looked  upon  in  the, 
light  of  an  old  friend,  one  indeed  with  whom  no  cereinony  need  be 
used.  He  used  to  acc  mpany  them  ui  all  their  strolls,  and  he  could  sing 
tokrab  y,  and  touch  a  niu^ical  instrumeut  to  perfection.  No  wor^der 
that  he  was  as  gr  at  a  favourite  with  the  daughters  ot  Mrs.  Oraie  as  he 
•was  with  her  herself 

He  would  hring  mus'c  and  books,  and  presents  of  game,  so  that  the 
time  pa-sed  very  h-ppily  and  ga-ly.  Mrs.  Orme  was  much  ileased  with 
the  yo  ing  m^in,  and  he  ingratiated  himself  into  her  favour  by  many 
little  acts  of  attention  to  herself  and  daugtiters. 

Anna  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  >outh  than  she  was  willing  to 
aokn  ;wledee  t  )  herself  in  secret,  but  yet  she  looked  for  the  accustomed 
V'sit,  a  td  did  he  not  come  her  disappointment  was  great  Her 
countenance  brightened  as  he  came  up  the  lane  towards  the  cottage, 
and  it  retair.ed  its  glow  while  he  remained  ;  but  did  he  from  any  cause 
remain  absent,  she  was  re^^tless  and  anxious,  and  remained  so  till 
Wjiiimn  hrtd  dissipated  her  uneasiness  by  another  visit  to  her  mother's 
cottage. 

O  .e  evening  Emma  had  been  left  at  home;  she  was  unwell,  and  felt 
inclined  to  stay  with  her  m  ther;  but  Anna  had  to  make  a  visit  of 
chnri  y.  William  a.-'reed  to  go  with  her.  After  this  was  over,  they 
str  lied  over  ihe  o't  frequented  fields  and  by-paths,  and  at  length  rested 
ber  eath  th«  spreading  branches^  of  an  o  »k  tree,  famed  for  i  s  age  and 
size.  Thty  had  been  seated  a  few  momeiits  before  either  spoke,  when 
Anna  hh'k', — 

"  I  fael  melancholy,  ^et  the  evening  is  beautiful,  the  prospect  i«  fine  ; 
I  could  not  Wish  lor  a  spot  more  formed  for  happiness  than  this  is— 1 
oou  d  d-ie  here." 

•*  And  \et,  Anna,  you  are  not  happy.  Well,  you  are  not  singular  in 
your  feelings,  a  d  mine  bear  you  com»ti-n<ince  in  this.  There  is  a 
something  ihe  heart  yearns  f(  r,  and  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  gold, 
ax  most  of  our  wants  can  be  satisfied.  It  is  a  want  of  the  heart — of 
affection — and  can  only  be  relieved  by  sympathy  and  feeling  such  as  one 
experiences  iw  one's  own  brea'^t." 

Anna  1  etentd  to  .t  she  ^aid  n  ithiiig.  The  remarks  of  William  called 
up  a  iraiii  o*"  reflections  in  her  mind,  and,  after  a  moment  or  two's 
pause,  he  resumed  : — 

"  This,  Anna,"  he  continued,  "is  the  first  step  towards  love.  I  have 
exper  enced  these  feelir  gs  som*  time,  and  caemot,  even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  you,  refra  n  fio  n  pleading  my  cause  to  you  Sine©  I  first 
»-aw  you,  1  have  frit  the  torce  o''  your  beauty  and  amiable  disposition. 
Say,  cle-t  e<t  >jirl,  may  I  hope  that,  by  dovotion  and  sincerity,  I  may 
gain  an  intere^t  in  a  heart  ihdt  b  d&  so  fhir  to  give  happiness  to  hitn 
who  sliali  win  it." 

"  It  In  a  suhjt-ct  upon  wV<ich  1  have  thought  nothing,"  replied  Anna, 
her  Che.  ks  and  neck  b  ing  covered  with  bl  s' es,  "and  I  could 
not  Hay  aug'it  without  ihe  sanction  i  f  my  only  parent.  Bes'des,  it  is 
so  un  ike'y  that  jour  farnily  would  permit  you  to  ally  yourself  to  one  iji 
jay  couditioH.    It  would  be,  therefore,  fcctjui^  with  g(9at  cjvielly  t9  gain 


my  affections  and  then  desert  me;  for  you  maj^  not  wish  to  do  so,  l)Tit 

yet  you  may  be  compelled."  '    -j' . 

"Do  not  think  so  badly  of  me,  dear  Anna,"  lie  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately; "I  never  woul^  desert  you  to  gain  the  fairest  fortune  that  eter 
man  possessed.  Love  and  love  only  would  sway  me;  and  what  else 
should  do  it  ?  Say,  Anna,  that  joxi  do  not  hate  me— that  you  tbink 
less  of  me  than  o  hers."  . 

"  No,  no,  William,  I  think  b^tteit  of  you  than  any  one  else  I  know, 
but  I  know  Eot  what  to  tell  you;  do  not  urge  me  now,  but  give  me 
time  to  considei-  what  I  ought  to  do." 

'•Now,  Anna,  now.  It  may  be  selfish  in  me  to  urge  you  to  decide 
now— to  spa'C  me  fiom  the  torment  of  doubt  and  incertitude — it  i  the 
torture  of  the  mind.  What  can  avail  timp?  it  can  but  procrastinaie, 
ai  c(  perhaps  scpaiate  us  for  ever;  then  1  sha'l  encounter  a  dull,  hope- 
less existence.  Of  what  use  wiU  wealth  be  to  me  when  ail  I  see  I 
loathe?  It  cannot  purchase  the  iove  1  desire  ;  but  with  you  I  could 
face  the  evils  of  poverty  and  distress.  Decide  my  fate  nW,  Anna; 
happiness  and  thee,  or  without  the6  a  life  of  misery."  ' 

Anna  was  much  agitated,  aijd  knew  not  what  to  do.  Hie  energy  of 
William  disturbed  her  resolution  not  to  commit  herself ;  and  her  o*n 
heart  pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of  her  lover ;  ' she  felt  that  she  loved 
him.  She  could  not  lead  a  happy  iifte  if  she  were  separated  from  him. 
She  could  not  doubt  his  sincerity  :  he  would  lead  a  life  of  poverty  for 
her  ;  she  could  do  the  same  for  him.  In  mutual  love  there  was  happi- 
ness, but  there  could  be  none  where  there  was  none  to  sympathise  and 
tha  e  one's  burdens. 

He  saw  her  irresolution,  ^nd  again  urged  her,  and  effectually^  for  she 
held  out  her  hand,  saying,  in  a  smothered  voice, — 

"  You  have  prevailed,  William  ;  but  be  content  when  I  tell  you  that, 
though  you  have  my  heart,  yet  should  I  gnly  suspect  you  of  insincerity, 
that  moment  are  we  utter  strangers  to  each  other,  ^nd  for  ever  after- 
wards." '    '  ■ 

"  I  wish  for  no  wore,  Anna  ;  s^nd  may  J  Ipse  the  Jewel  I  so  higfhly 
prize  should  I  so  far  forget  my  own  happiness  &a  to  tamper  with  yours, 
tut  it  will  never  happen." 

They  remained  some  tirne  lost  in  the  trance  of  young  love,  but  they 
afterwaids  arose,  and  WiUiam  accompanied  her  home. 

That  night  poor  Anna  could  not  sleep — the  event  of  the  evening  had 
robbed  her  of  her  repose;  so  many  thoughts  passed  in  succession  across 
her  imagination,  that  it  was  daybreak  before  she  fell  into  a  slumber, 
and  when  she  awoke  she  found  that  her  sister  and  mother  had  been  up 
some  time.  She  instantly  arose,  and  descended  to  bffiakfast,  where 
they  awaited,  her  appearance  with  patience. 

"  My  dea--  Anna,"  taid  her  mother,  as  she  seated  herself,  "you  appear 
ill  this  morning;  what  is  it  that  ails  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied;  "but  I  slept  badly,  and  I  suppose  it  has 
made  me  appear  tired." 

"  But  you  were  very  restless  and  uneasy  this  rnoniin^  when  I  arose, 
and  you  appeared  to  be  talking  to  son^e  onCj  and  ydu  more  than  once 
named  William  Martin."     .    ,  .  ' 

This  brought  the  colour  to  the  unfortunate  Ahna*sf  face)  She  felt  as 
if  a  heated  iron  had  seared  her  yery  iimbs,  and  a  violent  trembHng 
seize  ^  her.  She  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  even  how  to  acknowledge 
what  had  passed.  Her  mother,  seeing  her  shake,  came  to  her  assistance, 
saying, — 

"  My  dear  Anna,  tell  me  what  has  happened — speak  the  truth  boldly 
—  for  be  sure  that,  as  I  am  your  mQtlier,  I  wil^  counsel  aHd  assist  you  as 
far  as  my  power  exfends." 

"I  know  It ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  mother,"  she  replied,  sobbing- 

"  Then  be  sincere  with  me,  and  teU  rpo  all  that  b^s  hapi)«ned." 

Poor  Anna  trembled,  but  she  related  to  her  mother  very  succinctly 
what  had  happened,  and  what  had  been  said  between  them.  Anna  was 
too  much  taken  up  in  suspense  to  be  able  to  offer  any  remaik.  Mrs. 
Orme  beard  her  daughter's  decla  atiou  with  fsar,  and  yet  wjth  a  mixture 
of  sansfaction.  She  feared  William's  sincerity,  but  then  she  thought 
he  might  be  really  in  lo  e  with  Anna,  which  her  extreme  beauty  gave 
her  every  hope  that  he  was — then  her  maternal  prid*  would  picture  to 
her  imagination  the  future  career  of  her  daughter  as  the  wife  of  Wil.iam 
— the  gayest  of  the  gay — her  carriages,  her  silks,  and  her  servants— all 
rushed  through  her  imagination  in  rapid  succession.  S.he,  therefore, 
comforted  Anna,  by  assuring  her,  that  so  far,  she  had  acttd  prudently, 
and  cautioned  her  not  to  say  moie  than  was  neceisary,  and  to  beware 
of  ijermittmg  him  to  become  familiar. 

Anna  was  t.reatly  plea  ed  with  her  mother's  advice ;  she  felt  more  con- 
fident and  hai  py  now  she  was  under  her  mother's  guidance,  who  ex- 
plained to  her  that  the  disparity  of  circumstances  alone  was  not  an  in- 
separable bar  to  an  imion  where  there  were  other  circumstances,  such 
as  beauty  and  accomidi  hraents  to  balance  ii — but  she  must  guard 
against  any  indlgr^ity  that  might  he  cast  u,pon  her. 

Her  mother  promised  to  8pe,ak  to  WiUia,nfli  wh^sa  he,  hQX^  called,  and 
obt^a  a|lefl»ite  pro9»|8e  of  UiA,  i^twtioi}!,' ,.yd«i"ahi.' 
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ThM  ?he  did.  He  came  the  next  day,  and  to  him  she  spoke  in  a  kind 
y«t  maternal  tone,  and  desired  that  he  would  think  over  his  declaration, 
before  he  bound  himself  bj'  it.  This,  he  declared,  was  unnecessary,  and 
repeated  it  on  the  spot.  She  then  reminded  him  of  his  paren.B,  and 
inquired  if  he  intended  to  inform  them  of  his  selection. 

To  ihis  he  replied  that  he  should  ziot,  merely  kteping  it  secret  till  he 
was  of  age,  when  he  could  claim  certain  property  and  be  independent 
of  their  control ;  until  then  he  would  say  nothing  about  it. 

Mrs.  Orme  coqpliered  this  but  reasonable,  and  was  unwilling  to  press 
him  further  thaa  was  prudent,  and  stopped  short  here  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

Months  passed  away  thus,  and  young  Martin  used  to  visit  them 
daily,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  da'iy  walks,  and  assisted  them  in 
their  amusements,  and,  in  fact,  continued  his  attentions  to  the  family. 
It  became  a  usual  thing  for  thein  to  expect  his  visits  daily,  and  he  had 
access  to  them  at  all  times, 

Uis  father  now  desired  that  he  would  prepare  himself  for  tzavel ; 
as  he  should  send  Lim  to  fiuish  his  education  on  the  Continent.  This 
was  a  first  blow  to  Anna,  who  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  receive  it. 
She  wept,  and  it  was  long  ere  the  could  recover  herself,  but  her  mother's 
repeated  assurances  that  it  was  a  very  usual  thing  for  gentlemen  to 
tra-el  for  improvement,  joined  to  William's  protestations  of  fidelity, 
restored  her  equanimity. 

He  left  and  promised  to  write  to  her  often,  and  tell  her  all  he  saw  or 
heard.  Tnis  promise  he  kept,  and  wrote  to  her  often.  It  was  his  first 
letter  that  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  younger  sister.  She  was  gra- 
tified by  being  allowed  to  read  it,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  warmth 
of  affection  displayed  through  e^ery  senteaice  of  the  letter. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  letter  after  letter  was  received  by  Anna,  an4 
every  one  breathed  the  purest  affection,  and  the  most  lasting  love.  At 
length  one  came  sooner  than  she  had  anticipated.  She  opened  it  with 
a  trembling  hand,  pleased  with  its  unexpected  appearance,  yet  fearful  of 
it«  contents,  but  her  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  as  she  greedily  devoured 
them.  Her  8i*ter  eagerly  watched  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  her's  reflected  that  ot  her  sister  in  all  its  workings. 

"See,"  exclaimed  Anna  with  animation;  "see  this  letter,  dear 
Emma.  William  will  return,  perhaps,  in  a  week's  time.  I  am  glad  of 
it.  It  has  been  a  long  weary  time — has  it  not,  Emma  ?  but  I  am  glad 
there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"  So  am  I,  Anna,  since  you  are,"  replied  Emma.  "  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  happy.  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  able  to  make  you  completely 
happy  by  making  you  his  ^yife." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Emma.  Another  year,  and  all  will  be  well,  I  fully 
believe." 

"  If  his  family  don't  interfere,"  she  replied, 

"  Oh !  that  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  it.  I  would  that  he  had  their 
coiisent ;  but  he  will  do  without  that  if  they  refuse;  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  he  will  inform  them  of  it  for  some  time  after  he  is  married ; 
I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  do  so  uatil  he  is  compelled." 

Emma  made  no  reply. 

A  week  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  William  had  returned  to  his  own 
native  land,  and  to  the  arms  of  his  admiring  relatives,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  joy,  above  all  by  Anna.  Their  meeting  was  extremely 
affecting.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  with  tumultuous  raptures.  She 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  murmured  an  indistinct  welcome  in  his 
ear,  the  more  pleasing  from  that  very  circumstanc;,  that  the  tumult  of 
emotions  in  her  breast  caused  her  to  be  incapable  of  distinct  articula- 
tion; indeed,  William  was  ararce  more  collected, 
"  For  love  is  Heaven, 
And  Heaven  is  love." 

They  were  alone,  and  had  their  first  mee'ing  beneath  the  far  spread- 
\ag  oak.  Would  we  could  say  that  that  meeting  had  never  taken  place, 
for  their  ruin  wa«  completed.  The  return  of  the  object  of  her  affection 
brought  %uch  an  abandonment  of  self,  that  William  took  advantage  ol 
her  defenceless  position. 

The  time  now  passed  rapidly  on,  and  months  had  flown  by,  and  yet 
there  wae  time  to  elapse  before  William  could  marry  her.  She  dreaded 
the  intitvening  11^:^6.  She  now  seldom  left  her  home,  and  neglected  her 
drcBS.  Her  sister  thought  her  shape  was  altered,  but  she  taought  she 
must  be  mistaken. 

William  wa»  now  absent;  he  had  to  go  to  a  di  tant  relation.  He 
Hd  often  been  absent  of  late,  but  now  he  was  longer  than  ever  ;  but 
preieutly  came  the  distressing  news  that  William  had  left  to  get 
inar/ied  to  ajoung  heiress  who  was  an  beautiful  as  she  was  rich 

Anna  shrieked  and  fell  senseless  when  she  heard  the  news.  She  was 
Immediately  lified  up,  and  earned  to  her  bed.  Nothing  was  said  to  her, 
but  every  attention  was  paid  to  her  wants,  and  medical  attendants 
11919  called  in,  who  d'-clared  that  in  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  a  few 
days,  she  would  become  a  moihcr. 

The  unfortunate  parent  was  stunned  by  tlie  intelligence.  Emma,  the 
•Ul«r,  wa«  the  only  one  vho  appeared  to  be  capable  of  reffection.  She 
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attended  her  sister  with  assiduity  and  tenderness.  She  lay  several 
days  in  a  desponding  condition,  and  would  scarcely  answer  a  word,  but 
oiiC  day  she  called  her  sister, 

"  Emma,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  die — I  know  I  shall;  do  not  contra- 
dict me,  or  interrupt  me.  I  bhall  die— promise  me  you  will  adopt,  and 
be  a  mother  to  my  uufoirtunate  child — say  this,  and  I  sha.l  dis 
happy," 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  promises  given  by  Emma,  nor  the  recital 
of  the  sufferings  Anna  endured  ;  suffice  it  io  say  that  she  fell  a  victim 
to  her  misfortunes,  and  died  three  days  aUer  the  birth  o*'  a  ;on. 

He  was  carefully  nursed  by  Einrr^a,  who  brought  him  up  as  If  ha 
had  been  her  own  child,  and  ha  amply  repaid  her  care,  by  becoming 
what  she  endeavoured  to  make  him,  a  better  man  than  bis  falner,  vho 
never  came  near  to  inquire  the  fate  cf  the  girl  he  had  seduced- 


GOOD  BYE!  GOOD  BYE! 

BY  THE  ACTHOR  OF  "THE  THAMES,"  &C.  &G, 

When  Irom  thy  lowly  cot  I  go 

To  mingle  in  the  world  ol  strife, 
'lis  'hen  my  jeelings  well  will  show 

How  great  with  sorrow  they  are  rife 
Ah  !  as  i  pace  o'er  yonder  hill, 

I'll  cast  cn  thee  an  anxious  eye  ; 
I'll  ask  the  distant  raurm'ring  rill         -V- '  i  f 

To  waft  the  words,  "  Good  bye!  good  ^j'Cl" 

The  rippling  stream  that's  wand'ring  fre*, 

Reflecting  e'er  thy  humble  cot, 
While  nature's  sweetest  melody 

Wou.d  all  but  say,  "  Forget  me-uot !" 
Ah  !  1  will  think  of  thee  and  home. 

The  beauteous  smile,  the  loving  sigh, 
My  thoughts  will  ever  round  thee  roara, 

And  breathe  the  words,  "  Good  bye  I  good  bye  1" 

Each  old  faniiliar  friend  I'll  grasp, 

My  smiles  shall  ever  be  sincere, 
For  round  ray  heart  their  charms  will  cla^p. 

And  thus  my  saddened  moments  cheer. 
Ah  !  if  no  sp  tless  tear  will  flow. 

Or  if  one  feigns  to  deck  mine  eye. 
Still  g  eat  tho.  e  pangs — the  pangs  of  woe, 

When  I  must  say,  "  Good  byel  good  bye!" 

From  all  my  childhood's  scenes  1  part, 

The  peasaiit  life,  eo  fresh,  so  free ; 
The  fond  remembrance  of  the  heart, 

Will  ever  dwell  and  think  on  thee. 
Ah  !  whilst  I  pace  the  deck  at  night, 

Though  loud  the  whistling  whirlwinds  crj', 
E'en  though  tire  storm  be  at  its  height, 

My  heart  will  say,  "  Good  bye!  good  by«  !" 
'Tis  sad  to  part  from  all  we  love. 

But  life's,  indeed,  no  favoured  stream  ; 
Full  many  a  flight  I've  winged  above, 

In  many  a  strange  and  endless  dream. 
Ah  1  'twas  but  yestereve  a  sleep 

Throughout  ray  dizzy  brain  swept  by, 
And  whilst  in  lurid  pleasures  deep, 

1  heard  the  words,  "Good  bye!  goodbye!" 
Eliza,  may  ti  y  saddened  heart 

Be  sad  no  more,  but  bri^jhtly  shine  ; 
For  though  1  fiom  thee  now  must  part, 

Yet  I  will  ever,  dear,  be  thine. 
And  when  from  off  the  billowy  main 

I  leave  to  watch  thy  bright  blue  eye, 
My  heart  will  whisper,    Ne'er  again 

Shall  I  e'er  say,  '  Good  bye !  good  bye  I'  ' 
Westminster.  J,  W. 


'  Singular  Endurance  of  Vegetative  Power. — As  I  happened 
to  be  at  Naples  (says  a  popular  writer)  when  first  Herculaneum  was  dis- 
covered, I  should  have  told  you  that  some  leathern  bags  of  beans, 
answering  exactly  to  our  kidney  ones,  were  found  in  several  corners  of 
their  window-seat.  According  to  Horace,  the  Romans  were  very  fond 
of  that  kind  of  supper.  Some  English  gentlemen  were  curioui  enough 
to  HOW  them  on  their  return;  and,  notwithstanding  their  having  beeuto 
appearance  dead  for  so  n  any  centur  es,  yet  did  they  grow  and  produce. 
Dr.  Lawson  tried  the  expexinient  in  a  small  garden  of  his  at  Chehei*) 
and  it  succeeded. 
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LOVEj 

OR,   THE    THREAD    OF  DESTINY. 

A  l>OMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  fn-m  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

TUB  JEW  ANB  HIS  FRIBKBS. 

With  these  words  th«  fellow  glanced  around  him  as  much  as  say, 
"You  att«nd  to  me,  and  you  know  you  cannot  pcs-lbly  do  batter." 

"  You  all  know,  at  least  many  of  you  do,  Jack  Hackett." 

"  Ay,  he  was  to  have  been  hung  for  murder,  but  he  didn't  live  to 
Uke  that  dance." 

No,  he  was  not  even  tried  ;  and  a  man  is  inKocent,  you  know,  until 
h«  li  found  guilty— but  Jack  was  never  tried." 

"  How  was  that?" 

"  Because  he  cornmitted  suicide,  and  escaped  the  ceremony  al- 
together, and  no  bad  judge  either,  if  all  he  told  me  b<  true." 
'*  You  think  he  did  it,  then  ?"  inquired  one. 
"  You  shall  hear  if  jou  will  attend  to  me,  and  ask  no  questions." 


The  night  before  Jack  died,  or  rather  the  same  evening,  for  he  died 
that  night,  he  told  me  all  about  it.  You  have  nevei  heard  the  rights 
on  it,  and  1  will  tell  you. 

Jack,  you  know,  was  a  good  fellow,  and  would  never  desert  a  friend 
in  trouble,  and  I  shall  always  respect  Jack's  memory  for  that ;  but  if 
h«  thought  anybody  knew  anything  about  him,  or  what  business  he  had 
in  hand,  he  was  a  rough,  queer  customer. 

"  One  wet  evening  he  stumbled  over  a  drunken  man  in  the  street — 
he  wore  livery — and  at  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  man  mi-^ht  be  very 
useful  to  him  if  propeily  managed,  so  Jack  took  an  inventory  of  his 
personal  estate,  which  he  returned  again,  securing  a  few  superfluous 
•overeigns,  which  he  thought  would  be  as  well  in  his  own  pocket. 

Then  after  a  few  moments,  Jack  considered  what  was  his  next  meve, 
and  then  it  occuned  to  him  that  he  would  take  him  to  a  house  that  he 
knew  of;  this  he  did,  and  placed  him  in  bed  comfortably  enough,  and 
there  he  lay  snoozing  like  a  pig  till  next  morning. 

Well,  when  he  woke,  he  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  rather  queered  to 
tell  where  he  was,  and  began  to  ask  himself  a  question  or  two.  At 
length  Jack  entered  the  room  as  soon  as  he  knew  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Jack. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  bewildered  butler,  for  such  he  turned  out 
to  be.  "  Pray  can  you  tell  me — eh  ?--where  I  am,  for  cuss  me  if  I 
know  ?" 

"  Oh  !  you  are  all  right  enough.  I  saw  you  lying  in  a  very  danger- 
ous Btat«  last  night  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  seeing  you  were  a 
respectable  man,  I  obtained  permission  to  put  you  to  bed  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  but 
couldn't  I  speak  ?" 

"  No,  nor  see  either.  You  were,  indeed,  blind  and  speechless — over- 
come, quite  done  up,  and  baked  brown ;  the  sun  was  too  strong  a  great 
deal  yesterday." 

"  Ay,  it  was,  indeed,  for  hang  me  if  I  can  recollect  anything  at  all." 
"  Out  of  place,  eh  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  No,"  replied  Dennis,  the  butler's  name ;  "  but  I  expect  this  job 
will  put  my  pipe  out,  and  when  I  get  home,  I  expect  to  have  my 
liead  off  " 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Jack,  "  there's  more  places  than  parish 
ehuTches  " 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Dennis,  and  he  then  got  up  and  olfered  to  pay 
lor  breakfast,  and  the  trouble  he  had  been  the  occasion  of,  hut  on  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  it  out  again  with  a  most  rueful 
Viiage. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Jack. 

"I've  got  no  money,"  replied  Dennis;  "'tis  all  gone;  what  ami 
to  do  V 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jack ;  "  but  you'd  better  have  breakfast  with 
Jn»,  and  then  return  to  your  place  and  see  how  you  get  on  there." 

"Thank  you,"  said  he,  "  and  if  I  get  any  money  immediately,  I  will 
repay  you  for  your  kindness— for  I  date  say  I  was  robbed,  and  then 
thrown  down  where  you  found  me." 

"  I  dare  say  so,"  said  Jack  ;  "  you  were  terribly  rumpled  when  I  first 
f»w  you." 

With  that  Jack  gave  him  a'good  breakfast,  and  started  him  home, 
first  receiving  a  promise  that  he  would  meet  him  at  a  house  he  named 
that  evening,  and  tell  liim  how  he  got  on. 

This  was  all  well  so  fur,  and  Jack  might  be  thought  a  mighty  disin- 


terested kind  of  blade,  and  Jack  was,  in  his  way.  Jack  had  an  object 
In  view,  which  he  steadily  pursued. 

The  fact  was,  Jack  wanted  to  get  the  bloak  in  a  line,  end  you  shall 
see  how  this  came  about ;  it's  as  good  as  a  lesson,  and  shows  you  how 
easy  these  things  are  to  be  done,  provided  you  have  the  talent— for  it 
does  require  talent  to  become  anything  at  all  in  any  profeurion — ^and  he 
must  be  a  sharp  man  to  be  above  the  common  run  of  us. 

["  Hear,  hear  \"  said  a  dozen  of  the  Jew's  guests  in  a  breath.] 

Well,  to  go  cn  then.  Jack  was  at  the  place  appointed  that  night, 
and  there  came  aho  Mr.  Dennis,  with  a  very  long  countenance. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "how  did  you  get  on  this  morning  ?" 

The  latter  shoc-k  his  head. 

"  The  old  woman  out  of  temper,  eh  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  terribly  so.  1  never  aaw  her  so  much  out  in  my  life,"  be 
replied. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  never  mind.  She  gave  you  no  money,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Dare  not  ask  her." 

"Well,  never  mind  that,  either*»drink— sorrow's  dry,  you  know," 
said  Jack. 

"That's  true,"  said  Dennis,  and  he  showed  that  it  was,  for  he 
drank  deep.  "  But  that's  not  i he  worst,"  be  said  ;  "  she's  going  out  of 
town,  and  won't  give  me  any  till  bhe  returns,  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
she  Has  given  me  notice." 

"  To  leave,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes." 

No  more  was  said  for  some  timt,  during  which,  they  repeatedly  made 
application  to  the  liquor.  Jack  fought  shy,  but  made  great  pietence, 
while  Dennis  drank  deeply. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,"  said  Dennis,  at  length.  "Money  I 
want,  badly — indeed,  I  must  have  it,  somehow  or  other.  She  gave  me 
some  to  pay  a  bill,  and  I  lost  it — it  was  in  my  pocket,  but  I  got  robbed 
of  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Plaven't  you  anything  to  pledge  ?    Something  ycu  don't  often  use." 
"  Why  no,  saving  my  livery ;  but  it  may  be  required,"  said  Dennis. 
"  That's  unlucky ;  has  she  not  plenty  of  plate  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Well,  could  you  not  pledge  a  little  of  that,  and  take  it  out  again 
when  you  obtained  your  money?" 
"  Ay,  but  'tis  too  dangerous." 

"  Not  at  all ;  it's  often  done  to  my  knowledge,  and  very  safely." 

"  But  I  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  i.)  produce  the  plate,  and 
should  I  not  be  able  to  do  so,  the  old  wretch  would  consign  me  to  a  pri- 
son and  a  trial  for  robbery." 

"  She  deserves  to  lose  it  all,"  replied  Jack — "  here,  drink;  never  be 
downhearted." 

"  She  does  deserve  to  lose  all,"  said  Dennis;  "  and,  but  for  the  con- 
sequences, I  would  pay  myself,  and  a  trifle  over." 

"  It  might  be  done  and  she  know  nothing  about  it,  far  from  it.  You 
might  be  able  to  appear  as  an  injured  man,  and  even  summons  her  to 
answer  any  charge  you  could  make,  for  a  false  accusation." 

"  Indeed !    You  don't  mean  that?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  tell  me  how;  and  as  I  want  money  very  bad  we'll  go  halves." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Jacob,  who  found  bis  friend  more  pliant  and 
willing  than  he  had  anticipated.  "  It  is  this.  Just  allow  me  to  see  the 
in^ide  of  the  house,  without  being  seen  by  anybody,  and  the  place 
where  the  plate  is  kept,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  how  to  proceed." 

"  What  will  you  do  next  ?"  inquired  the  butler. 

"  I  don't  know;  and  I  can't  tell,  till  I  see  the  place,"  replied  Jack. 

"  Well — well.  You  will  not  attempt  anything  to  night,  if  I  let  you 
in  when  all  are  a-bed  in  the  house?"  inquired  the  butler. 

"  Oh,  no !  We  will  settle  about  that  afterwards,"  answered  Jack. 
"  We  can't  do  these  things  in  a  huny,  you  know." 

"  Exactly.  Then  if  you  will  be  near  my  door  by  eleven  o'clock,  I  will 
let  you  in." 

This  was  all  that  Jack  desired,  for,  whether  Dennis  would  or  would 
not  be  a  partner  in  his  attack  upon  the  old  woman's  plate  chest,  he 
would  certainly  have  some  of  her  silver  a'  any  rate. 

The  next  night  Jack  was  true  to  his  appointment,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  butler,  who  showed  him  all  about  the  premises,  and  the  plate. 

The  next  day  they  again  met,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
a  .sham  attempt  at  robbery  should  be  got  up  among  them. 

The  butler  would  quietly  force  and  saw  some  locks  and  bolts,  as  if 
done  from  the  outbide,  so  that  when  Jack  came,  he  had  but  little  trou- 
ble in  getting  into  the  house ;  but  he  had  more  trouble  in  getting  the 
plate  away,  for  it  took  him  some  time.  This  done,  he  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  soe  Dennis  at  his  own  place  near  Battle-bridge. 

He  couldn't  come  ;  he  was  so  watched  that  he  feared  he  should  be- 
tray both  himself  and  Jack  if  he  came  too  soon.  The  plate,  he  thought, 
would,  perhaps,  be  on  the  premises;  but  that  was  all  my  eye.  Jack, 
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you  know,  was  wide  awake,  and  had  it  all  melted  long  before  the  next  | 
•T«ning;  but,  however,  he  came  not  until  near  a  fortnight  after,  and 
then  it  was  at  night. 

"  Well,"  said  Dennis,  "  how  did  you  get  on  ?  Have  you  got  the 
money  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jack ;  "  but'  come  lu,  and  don't  speak  too  loud  about 
tuaiuess,  as  you  may  be  overheard." 

"  How  much  did  you  get inquired  Dennis. 
■'  Sixty  pounds." 

"  Eh  !  Sixty — only  sixty  !  VThy  it  was  worth  three  hundred  pounds 
at  lea:.t." 

"  Throe  hundred  !  You  dream  ;  and,  besides,  you  could  not  get  its 
full  value,  be  it  what  it  will." 

"  I  know  that;  but  you  could  get  two-thirds,  at  least.  I  thought  to 
bavt  had  more  than  sixty  for  my  share." 

"  You  will  have  but  half,  and  that  is  thuty  pounds,  and  a  very  hand- 
Borae  sum  too." 

"  I  am  d — d  if  I  stand  this,"  said  Dennis,  "and  would  rather  give 
myself  up,  and  turn  king's  evidence,  than  submit  to  be  done.  I  see  it 
all,  and  I  may  get  over  it  by  timely  submission." 

Jack  thought  he  had  a  pretty  sneak  to  deal  with,  and  after  a  deal  of 
roanceuvrmg  he  contrived  to  hit  him  a  desperate  blow  upon  the  head, 
which  brought  him  on  his  knees,  nearly  insensible. 

The  unfortunate  wretcii  begged  hard  for  his  life — he  besought  his 
enemy  to  spare  him — he  would  be  his  slave — his  servant — he  would 
give  up  all  his  share  of  the  money  if  he  would  spare  him. 

But  Jack  knew  he  had  gone  too  far  to  stop  half  way  ;  there  was  the 
man  half  killed — wounded,  and  bruised  terribly — his  face  and  head 
bleeding  ;  what  could  he  do — all  would  come  out  whether  lie  would  or 
no,  so  he  struck  him  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  head — quite  a  topper.  The 
blow  did  not  sound  much — it  was  a  soft  crash — he  heard  the  bone  give 
way,  and  saw  the  blood  follow! 

Xot  a  sound  did  the  wretched  roan  utter,  but  yet  he  held  up  one 
hand  ia  a  supplicating  posture.  Jack  could  not  bear  to  see  it,  but  do 
all  he  could  the  hand  still  kept  its  posture,  for  though  he  lay  dead  on  his 
back,  there  was  the  hand  still  held  up  ! 

Well,  this  was  a  pretty  piece  of  business,  certainly,  Jack  had  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  swag — that  sweetened  it  a  little; 
but  there  was  the  body,  what  could  he  do  with  it  t  At  first  he  thought 
he  would  burn  it,  but  then  he  knew  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  it  out 
of  sight  in  time  ;  then  boiling  would  be  better,  he  thought ;  and  so  it 
would,  but  Jack  couldn't  get  over  the  job  of  cutting  it  up,  so  he  de- 
termined to  bury  it. 

t  Not  that  Jack  thought  this  the  best,  for  it  was  likely  to  be  disinterred, 
and  boiling  or  burning  was  subject  to  none  of  these  evils. 

Behind  his  cottage  he  had  a  small  garden,  and  in  it  he  determined 
to  bury  the  dead  body.  He  was  safe,  he  believed,  for  nobody  could 
have  traced  the  man  there,  and  had  they,  the  answer  was  obvious—  he 
had  gone  away. 

The  next  night  he  worked  hard  in  the  garden,  and  dug  a  grave,  and 
then  he  went  for  the  body.  There  it  lay,  the  hand  in  the  same  position, 
as  if  it  deprecated  the  violence  that  had  been  used.  He  tried  to  push 
it  down,  but  in  that  he  could  not  succeed,  for  the  arm  was  bent,  and 
the  rigidity  of  death  hal  strengthened  it  beyond  his  power  to  make 
It  resume  its  posture. 

He  threw  it  into  the  grave,  and  the  body  fell  on  its  back,  and  then 
the  hand  was  extended  upwards. 

««  D  n  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  as  he  looked  on  it,  "  am  I  ever  to  have 

that  infernal  hand  held  up  to  my  sight  ?" 

With  that  he  jumped  down  on  the  body,  and  endeavoured  to  stamp 
on  it,  but  yet  he  could  not  do  it  entirely.  He  bent  it  so  far  that  he  was 
enabled  to  fill  the  grave  up,  and  trampled  it  down. 

Borne  how  or  other  Jack  felt  very  uncomfortable  over  this  job  ;  he  sat 
at  his  back  window,  and  looked  at  the  spot  where  the  body  was  buiied, 
and  he  could  not  but  t.nink  that  that  particular  spot  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  any  other  in  the  garden. 

Jack  could  not  make  it  out  at  all;  he  had  shovelled  it  over  smooth, 
and  trodden  it  well  down,  and  again  smoothed  it  over,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  it  had  been  undisturbed. 

Do  oil  that  Jack  could,  he  could  not  make  the  place  appear  as  he 
^vifhed  it,  or  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  appear. 

Day  after  day  did  he  go  into  the  yard,  and  yet  he  could  never  take 
off  bis  eyes  from  tlje  spot  under  which  the  butler  was  buried. 

Somehow  or  other  the  children  came  in  and  played  about  the  yard, 
and  Jack  was  very  angry  about  lhat.    It  tormented  him  horribly. 

Then  came  some  rainy  weather,  and  the  ground  appeared  to  heave 
up — it  was  higher  than  all  about  it.  A^ain  he  took  tlie  shovel  and 
levelled  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  and  Jack  gave  over  in  despair. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  purchase  a  dog,  to  keep  the  children 
out  of  the  yard.  It  was  a  large  and  fierce  mastiff.  This  pleased  Jack, 
and  It  had  its  effect. 


I  One  mornihg  he  went  into  the  yard,  and  found  that  he  was  gnawing 
the  hand  of  the  dead  body. 

The  dog  had  previously  been  howling  and  tearing  at  the  ground,  but 
Jack  did  not  hear  him,  though  the  neighbours  did  do  so;  and  several 
of  them  watched  the  dog,  for  they  had  noticed  that  Jack  had  been  very 
busy  about  the  spot  himself. 

Guess  Jack's  horror  at  seeing  the  infernal  hand  staring  hina  in  the 
face,  and  the  dog  quietly  engaged  in  grinding  off  the  fingers. 

At  that  moment  came  a  noise  to  the  street-door.  It  was  opened, 
and  Jack  heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  in  a  voice  that  he  well  knev^ 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  Bow-street  runners. 

"  It  is  all  up,"  thought  Jack;  "  but  yet  it  can't  be  fo^  this.  Nobody 
knows  of  it  but  me.    1  have  had  no  pal." 

He  had  scarce  time  to  drop  a  handkerchief  on  the  ground,  to  cover 
the  hand,  and  kick  the  dog,  when  the  oificials  entered. 

I  will  not  relate  to  you  what  hnppened,  or  v.bat  was  said.  One  of 
them  picked  up  the  handkerchief  and  saw  the  body,  which  was  quickly 
exhumed  and  placed  in  a  shell. 

Poor  Jack  was  marclied  off,  and  soon  after  committed  for  trial. 
He  did  not  live  to  be  tried.  He  poisoned  himself  before  he  came  to  bO 
called,  some  few  hours  after  I  left  him. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  IKIEERUPTION. — THE  APPEARAKCE   OF  TiiB   OFPICERS.  —  IHE 
PLIGHT  AND  ESCAPE. 

A  Mt  BMUR  of  applause  died  away  on  the  lips  of  the  assembled  com- 
pany, many  of  whom  well  remembered  the  individual  who  had  been 
spoken  of. 

"  Ah,  poor  Jack  !"  said  one,  "  I  recollect  him  well.  He  was  a  daring, 
dashing  magsman  as  ever  breathed.  There  was  nothing  half-and-half 
about  Jack,  and  that's  the  truth." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Jack  was  no  swab,"  said  another.  We  all  know  what 
he  was." 

As  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  persons  descending  the  stairs, 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  everybody,  and  a  death-like  sUencB 
ensued. 

"  More  company,"  said  Scalvoni  to  the  few  who  were  listening  at- 
tentively. 

"  No,  not  that  I  know  of.    Father  Abraham,  what  can  it  mean?" 
The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  the  Jew,  and  then  a|fain  at 
each  other  in  some  dismay,  and  one  said, — 

"  What  means  this,  do  you  know  of  more  visitors  ?" 
"  None — none  at  all,  s'help  me  Isaac  !    I  know  not  what  to  think, 
my  children.    There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere;  somebody  is  wanted* 
I  fear  it  is  an  unpleasant  break-up  of  our  party." 

This  was  no  sooner  said  than  the  door  was  burst  open  suddenly,  ?nd 
several  Bow- street  officers  entered  the  apartment,  and  gazed  around. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  don't  disturb  yourselves;  we  only  want  one  or 
two  of  you.  Pray  be  seated  ;  we  shall  know  you  the  better,"  said  one 
of  them. 

Scarcely  were  (heee  words  uttered,  when  all  the  lights  were  instantly 
extinguished,  and  a  scene  of  riot  and  disorder  ensued  that  baffles  all 
description,  A  tremendous  rush  was  made  at  the  doors  ;  but  the 
officers,  who  were  powerful  men,  stood  there  as  a  barrier,  using  their 
lanterns  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  mob  of  fugitives  who  were  endea- 
vouring  to  escape. 

This  was  soon  observed  by  some  of  them,  who  seized  the  lanterns,  and 
then  the  lights  of  all  kinds  were  put  out,  and  utter  darkness  reigned, 
save  such  light  as  escaped  from  the  fire. 

The  swearing  on  one  side  and  the  threats  on  the  other  were  fierce 
and  terrific.  The  ofiicers,  notwithstanding  their  strength  and  unity, 
could  not  have  stood  before  this  mob  ol  enraged  ruflians,  but  for  the 
fact  that  their  flanks  were  secured  by  the  walls  of  the  passage  ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  every  loss  to  them  was  a  gain  their  enemies,  and  when 
one  man  was  pulled  off  the  stairs  their  strength  diminished  greatly. 

This  had  happened  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  their  body  began 
to  waver;  they  became  mixed  together — unity  and  strength  were  im= 
mediately  severed,  and  they  were  mere  individuals,  each  striving  not 
for  victory  but  for  personal  safety. 

Tills  scene  of  riot  and  contusion  had  been  carried  on  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  ere  the  Jew  stirred  from  his  place;  and  Scalvoni,  who  had 
watched  his  movements,  stayed  quietly  by  his  side,  feeling  assured  that 
it  was  the  best  plan.  They  had  allowed  the  whole  mass  of  the  guests 
to  fight  the  battle,  and  every  one  of  them  became  In  some  measure  en- 
gaged and  entangled  with  the  officers,  and  they  with  them,  ere  the  Jew 
thought  of  action. 

"  The  door  will,  no  doubt,  be  guarded,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Probably,"  replied  Scalvoni.    "  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  to  be 
done  in  such  a  case  ?   This  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see,  and  one  fit  to  aik  a 
friend  to  Tvitness,  eh  l" 
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"Ah,  tny  dear,  you  don't  know  the  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter, 
and  how  unawares  these  things  happen ;  but  yet  you  haggled  over  the 
p  Ice  you  gave  for  your  job.  You  see  there  is  danger  in  associating  only 
With  iisetul  people." 

•  "  Aye.  and  I  am  likely  to  feel  it,  I  think,"  replied  Scalvoni,  with  a 
short  cough.  "If  these  evils  were  always  attendant  upon  bad  company, 
I  expect  you  would  be  alone  now." 

«' Not  80  fast,  my  dear,"  said  the  Jew,  "yourself  would  just  occa- 
sionally feel  the  eflfects  of  the  silent  system,  and  then  you  might  expe- 
rience the  sad  effects  of  some  disagreeable  bugbear  that  you  dare  not 
remove  yourself.    But  euough  of  this.    We  are  safe,  I  think." 

"I  should  have  thought  otherwise,  had  you  not  been  by  my  side. 
The  old  fox,  you  know,  is  the  most  cunning,  and  I  have  an  idea  you 
know  as  much  as  any  one  here,  else  they  had  employed  you,  and  not 
you  them     Cunning  often  takes  the  place  of  courage  " 

"  Only  listen  to  him,"  cried  the  Jew,  in  a  kind  of  extacy  ;  "had  he 
been  one  of  my  own  tribe,  he  could  not  have  spoken  moffe  like  an 
oracle ;  indeed,  whilst  speaking  of  others,  he  manifestly  discovers  the 
secrets  of  his  own  heart.  Oh,  my  dear,  take  a  little  advice.  We  are 
old  friends  ;  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  a  little;  but  never  be  so  unin- 
tentianaUy  candid  as  you  have  just  now  been." 

"  On,  curse  you!"  exclaimed  Scalvoni,  suddenly  losing  his  patience, 
and  swearing.  The  Jew  was  too  much  at  home  for  him,  even  in  this, 
and  he  lost  his  temi.er.  "  Oh,  curse  you  !  have  you  nothing  else  to  say  ? 
Cari't  you  give  one  any  means  of  escape?  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
Beizeyou  and  give  you  up." 

"As  do,  my  dear;  and  then  explain  upon  what  score  you  became 
my  visitor." 

"  Just  show  me  the  way  out,  that  is  all  I  want  of  you,"  exclaimed 
Sea  voni. 

"  That's  just  what  I  should  like  to  know,  my  dear,"  said  the  Jew. 
•f'^Vpu  are  a  Christian,  you  know." 

'  "  Christian  be  d — d!  Show  me  the  way  out,"  replied  the  infuriated 
Scalvoni. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  Jew.  "  I  believe  you  all  will  be,  and  much 
good  attend  the  process :  but  you  are  a  Christian,  as  I  was  saying,  and 
can,  by  virtue  of  that,  fight.  You  may,  theiefore,  safely  rush  through 
ttie  mob,  and  fight  your  way  out.  I  hear  them  scrambling  and  fighting 
all  the  way  up  stairs,  anl  before  any  reinforcement  arrives,  you  may 
escape." 

With  a  muttered  curse  Scalvoni  made  towards  the  mob,  hut  hesitated 
and  looked  behind  him.    The  Jew  was  close  behind,  and  said, — 

"  Go  through  them  at  all  hazards-  I  shall  hide  in  the  place,  and 
take  my  chance,  and  must  leave  you  to  your  fate.  It  is  your  only 
chance.  If  taken,  you  will  be  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  if 
the  justices  think  proper." 

This  was  an  inducement  Scalvoni  could  not  hesitate  about.  It  re- 
quired no  second  thoughts,  and  he  instantly  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
the  melee. 

For  a  few  moments  he  got  en  faster  than  he  had  anticipated ;  but  he 
had  scarce  mounted  half  way,  when  he  was  seiaed  by  the  throat,  and 
desired  to  surrender. 

Scalvoni,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  in  fact,  closed  with  his  antago- 
nist, and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the 
confusion  and  darkness,  he  threw  him  off ;  but  just  as  he  had  done  so, 
he  was  himself  overset  by  two  men  falling  against  him. 

It  was  some  time  ere  he  could  recover  his  feet ;  and  when  he  did,  he 
contrived  to  escape  to  the  street,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  hat;  but  he 
fortunately  seiaed  some  one  else's,  and  then  made  for  the  nearest 
bridge,  which  was  Blackfriars,  and  there  he  took  a  boat  t»  his  house  by 
the  water  side,  wearied,  and  bruised  in  several  places. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


TO  K.  B. 

As  I  gaze  with  delight  on  thy  bright  sparkling  eyes. 
Like  the  stars  as  they  beam  tliro'  the  rich  mellow  skies. 

Oh,  sweet  is  the  joy  that  is  mine ; 
And  my  heart  beats  enraptured  with  love's  purest  glow. 
While  a  fair  thought  from  Heaven  seems  kindly  to  flow. 

So  blissful,  so  pure,  and  divine. 

Oh,  would  that  I  knew  that  they  gazed  upon  me. 
With  aifection  as  true  as  that  which  for  thee, 

Dear  maiden,  believe  me,  1  feel. 
How  h«ppy  each  hour  would  then  wing  away  ; 
And  fraught  but  with  gladness,  light,  smiling  and  gay, 

Each  moment  to  me  would  reveal. 

H.  J.  ClIVRCJH. 


MURRILLO ; 

OR,    THE    MIDNIGHT  RESCUE. 

Ik  Italy  there  lived  a  proud  and  austere  man,  name  !  MurrlUo.  He 
was  rich,  and  had  many  houses,  or  what  might  justly  be  called  palaces, 
for  they  were  built  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and  with  every  regard  to 
convenience  and  the  beauty  of  the  views.  The  terrace  and  walks  in  the 
gardens  were  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  had  the  happiness  to  cee 
them.  The  furniture,  and  all  connected  with  the  interior,  were  such 
that  none  but  a  prince  could  vie  with. 

Yet  Murrillo,  though  possessing  so  much,  was  but  a  young  man.  His 
father  died  suddenly  in  a  brawl,  stabbed  by  some  one, — no  one  could 
make  out  by  whom;  but  the  pious  sorrow  of  the  son  for  the  untimely  fate 
of  the  father,  was  shown  by  the  splendour  of  his  funeral,  and  the  num- 
ber of  masses  the  son  paid  for,  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  f 4£her*s 
soul ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  untimely  fate  of  Murrillo  caused  a  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  over  his  soul,  which  he  was  incapable  of  throvfing 
off,  and  at  times,  it  even  so  much  deranged  his  thoughts,  as  to  give  way 
to  self  accusation,  which  no  one  for  a  moment  credited. 

The  state  of  mind  he  was  reduced  to,  was  unattended  with  any 
other  result,  than  that  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  who 
grieved  and  condoled  with  him  as  his  humour  suited.  There  was  an- 
other cause  of  melancholy — the  lovely  Isabella  di  Caberez, — a  lady  of  mo- 
derate fortune,  but  placed  in  the  power  of  a  guardian,  whose  avarice  was 
the  one  passion  of  his  soul,  and  in  its  workings,  swallowed  up  the  many 
minor  passions,  which  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  this  master  emo- 
tion of  his  mind. 

Isabella  was  sought  by  Murrillo,  who  was  much  taken  with  her  great 
beauty.  The  lady  had  declined  the  p'offerert  love  of  Murrillo,  who,  defeated 
in  his  attempt  to  gain  her  affection,  of  which  he  never  doubted,  but  now 
that  the  attempt  had  been  made,  and  proved  unsuccessful,  grew 
frantic  with  rage,  and  pacing  the  apartmcHt  in  which  he  usually  passed 
much  of  his  time,  he  alternately  apostrophised  the  saints,  and  muttered 
curses  most  vehemently  : — 

"I — I — the  rich  and  noble  Murrillo,-  I  have  been  refused  in  my 
suit — spurned  by  a  maiden  whose  comparative  insignificance  is  such, 
that  she  could  scarce  feel  sufficiently  grateful  had  she  rendered  up  her 
life  for  the  honour  I  did  her  ;  and  yet  1 — I  have  been  refused  that 
which  I  ought  not  to  have  demeaned  my  high  birth  by  asking  ;  but  let 
her  look  to  it — let  her  look  to  it ;  she  knows  not  the  devil  she  has  raised, 
nor  the  vengeance  she  has  provoked." 

He  became  silent ;  yet  he  continued  to  pace  up  and  down  the  long  car- 
petted  apartment,  as  if  this  explosion  had  eased  his  breast  of  much  of 
the  burden  it  bore.  But  Ihe  silence  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  he 
suddenly  stopped  opposite  the  open  window,  and  looked  upon  the  lu- 
minary, whose  daily  departure  was  accompanied  by  all  that  splendour  of 
form  and  colour  only  seen  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  a  clime. 

"Yes!  by  yon  sinking  orb,"  he  cried,  extending  his  right  arm  towards 
his  breast,  "  I  swear  to  be  revenged,  and  will  snatch  those  sweets  by 
force,  which  have  been  refused  to  entreaty.  I  will  have  a  slow  and 
sure  revenge, — I  will  have  her  in  my  power ;  but  I  will  not  use  it  at  once  ; 
no,  no,  that  would  not  satisfy  my  revenge;  I  will  have  her,  and  torment 
my  prey,  as  the  gorged  tiger  torments  the  victim  he  is  unable  to 
devour." 

Here  he  paused,  keeping  the  same  attitude,  but  suddenly  resumed  his 
imprecations,  and  said — 

"Curses  on  her, — but  what  avails  this — her  guardian — aye,  he  will 
be  my  tool.  His  avaricious  disposition  will  place  him  under  my  foot. 
Yes,  yes,  I  will  employ  him  ;  he  shall  force  his  unwilling  niece  to  my 
arms,  and  I  will  receive  her  coldly  in  appearance,  while  my  heart  would 
in  truth  be  warm  with  passion.  Yes — yes,  Cavallo  shall  certainly  be 
my  tool." 

This  thought  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  mind,  than  he  called  to 
a  servant  to  summons  Cavallo  to  his  presence,  but  altering  his  mind,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  and  safest  to  proceed  to  him  at  once  himself. 

Taking  his  cloak,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Cavallo's  residence,  and 
was  immediately  admitted  to  his  presence,  who,  not  conceiving  who  his 
visitor  could  be,  received  him  austerely. 

"  I  am  Murrillo,"  was  his  onlj  reply  to  the  salutations  of  the  guardian 
who  knew  him  by  reputation,  and  immediately  in  an  humble  tone,  said, 

"  I  am  honoured  by  this  visit,  Signer  Murrillo  ;  can  1  do  aught  to 
serve  you  ?" 

"  You  may,"  replied  Murrillo. 

"Then  I  shall  be  honoured  in  the  performance." 

"Say  you  so?  well  it  will  not  be  without  its  advantages  as  well  as 
honour.    I  may  confidently  reckon  upon  your  aid  ?" 

"  Most  confidently,"  said  Cavallo. 

"  Then  I  am  desirous  of  an  alliance,  or — or  " 

Here  he  paused,  in  some  perplexity,  for  a  soft  word,  that  would  con- 
vey a  notion  of  his  exact  meaning,  without  any  ofiensive  sound  to  it}  but 
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not  finding  wuat  he  sought,  he  paused.    The  pause  was  embarrassing,  j 
for  the  guardian  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  He  could  understand  its 
tendency ;  but  he  was  not  certain,  and  feared  to  commit  himself  by  a  ! 
too  ready  apprehension  of  the  other's  meaning;  he  therefore  said: —  | 

"  I  pray  that  I  may  be  Informed  of  your  desires,  that  I  may  the  I 
better  give  them  the  little  o.mntengnce  my  iBlluence  will  carry." 

"  You  have  a  wa.d  ?"  he  said.  ^ 
I  have."  ; 

'*  [sabella  di  Cabarez  by  name  ;  she  is  beautiful,  but  in  comparison  j 
•with  me  poor, — very  poor,  yet  rich  in  charms  —  charms  that  have  be- 
come iudiibiiably  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and  it  is  these  charms,— that  is  \ 
Isab2Ua,  whom  1  would  possess.  I  would  even  marry  her  ;  great  shall  ' 
be  yjur  reward  if  you  can  assist  me  to  carry  my  point.  You  now  know  i 
my  desires;  say,  will  you  give  me  your  aid,  and  will  you  say  that  Isabella  j 
di  Cabarez  shall  be  mine  ?"  | 

"She  shall,  if  b  guardian's  power  will  suffice  for  the  accomplishment  j 
of  »uek  a  purpose  ;  but— but  "  stammered  Cavallo. 

"  But  your  reward,"  said  Murrillo  ;  "it  shall  be  princely." 

**  Exacrly  ;  t>h,  \es, — no  doubt, — but  I  mean  this  affair  must  be  con- 
ducted in  all  honour  to  the  lady  ;  else,  she  has  a  brother,  a  soldier,  who 
wU\  cut  anyho4y's  throat." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Murrillo,  "you  are  afraid  of  your  life. 
Well  " 

"  Not  of  ray  own,  only,"  replied  Cavallo,  "  but  of  yours  also.*' 
"  He  dare  not !" 

"  Indeed,  he  dare  do  anything  when  once  roosed,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know ;  for  while  he  was  my  ward,  he  nearly  deprived  me  of  life  by  stab- 
bing we  with  his  sword." 

"Well  that  shall  be  seen  to,  and  I  mean  fairly  by  the  maiden;  if 
•he  will  submit  at  the  altar — if  she  will  submit  to  anything  short  of 
force, — if  she  will  abide  the  priest's  benediction,  all  will  be  well;  but  be- 
ytmA  that,  if  I  have  not  your  assistance,  I  have  at  least  your  connivance. 
If  you  are  fearful  cf  that, — you  have  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  as  to 
where  she  is." 

"Exactly.  "When  will  you  be  introduced  to  her;  you  must  haveseeu 
her  already  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  have  pleaded  my  cause  unsuccessfully,"  replied  Murrillo. 
"  You  have  !" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  So  say  no  more  of  it ;  I  will  beliere  to-morrow,  by 
which  time  you  may  tell  the  haughty  beauty  that  I  have  made  offers  to 
you  ;  as  you  know  the  rest,  accwding  to  your  exertion,  so  shall  it  ad- 
vantage you, — farewell!" 

"  Farewell,  signer,^'  Said  Cavallo,  with  much  humility,  but  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  style  of  treatment  which  he  received. 

After  a  little  thought  on  the  subject,  he  determined  to  seek  Isabella, 
and  inform  her  at  once  of  the  splendid  alliance  that  was  open  for  her. 

He  found  her  in  her  room,  seated  at  her  window,  passing  the  dull 
hours  by  employing  her  fingers  with  embroidery.  Cavallo  sidled  up  to 
her,  and  began  a  conversation  complimentary  to  her  industry,  and  the 
many  evils  she  escaped,  in  consequence,  were  dwelt  on  for  some  time, 
till  Isabella,  never  having  seen  her  guardian  thus  waste  time  upon  such 
trifles  before,  wonderad  what  cmld  he  his  object,  as  she  was  certain  that 
he  would  never  hav«  been  so  communicative  upon  topics  that  had  not 
gain  for  their  object  or  end. 

"  I  hav^  had  a  virttor,"  said  Cavallo,  "  not  long  since — this  after- 
noon." 

"  Have  you,  sir?"  she  replied. 

"  Aye ;  and  his  object  was  to  converse  about  you,  Isabella, — about 
you  1" 

•'  About  me?  impossible  :  at  least,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one 
could  do  so." 

"  Perhaps  not, — perhaps  not;  but  you  know  that  he  was  right  in  first 
seeking  the  advise  and  the  counsel  of  the  guardian,  before  that  of  the 
ward, — eh,  Isabella?" 

"  Yes  sir;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  who  it  can  be,"  she  replied  ap- 
prehensively. 

"I  will  inform  you,  then.    Why,  no  other  than  the  rich  and  noble 
Muirillo  1" 
"  Murrillo  ?" 

Yes,  M urr.no  I  He  has  come  to  me  as  a  suitor — a  suitor  to  you  ; 
he  is  rich  and  noble ;  his  personal  riualities  are  such,  that  few  men  can 
boast  of,  and  yet  he  seeks  your  hand;  he  desires  to  visit  you,  and  win 
your  love  "  I 
"  That  he  can  never  do,"  she  replied,  with  some  fervour.  j 
"  How — do  you  tell  me  this  to  my  face?"  said  the  guardian,  not  al- 
together sorry  that  he  had  an  excuse  for  getting  in  a  passion.  "You 
tnuit  not,  dare  not,  set  my  authority  at  nought.  You  are  ungrateful  to 
him —ungrateful  to  me;  remember  who  you  are^  and  your  present 
•Itua'ion.  I  have  a  just  and  legal  authority ;  and  should  you  thus 
openly  oppose  me,  I  will  maintain  ray  authority  at  whatever  cost  It  may 
bie  dono." 


"  1  mean  not  to  do  so,  sir;  but  though  you  have  the  power  of  pre- 
venting marriage,  you  have  not  the  power  to  enforce  it,  more  than  the 
man  who  leads  his  horses  to  water,  can  make  them  drink.  He  might 
compel  them  to  keep  from  the  liquid,  but  he  could  not  make  the  crea- 
tures swallow  a  drop." 

"  This  man — this  Murrillo,"  replied  Cavallo,  "  is  my  friend — my 
guest;  and  as  such  you  must  serve  him,  and  behave  with  civility  to 
him." 

"  I  hope  I  know  what  is  due  to  your  guest,  and  to  myself;  and 
while  he  conducts  himself  as  a  guest  of  yours,  I  will  treat  him  as  such." 

Cavallo  left  the  apartment,  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  wou  d  gain  no 
further  concession  then  ;  for  Isabella  at  that  time  thought  it  best  to  re- 
tire contented  in  appearance,  aiad  appearing  to  thmk  that  it  meant  much 
more. 

That  night  Isabella  descended  the  small  stairs  that  led  to  the  stone 
terrace,  and  opening  the  door,  crept  along  under  the  shadow  of  the 
house,  till  she  came  to  a  dark  walk  that  ied  to  a  fountain;  where  she 
was  met  by  a  cavalier,  who  stepped  from  the  shade  as  she  came,  and 
tenderly  saluting  her,  said, — 

"  Fair  Isabella,  you  have  once  more  come  to  see  the  unfortunate 
Jose." 

"  I  am  a'*  unfortunate  as  yourself,  Jose,"  she  replied. 

"■What  has  happened  ?  My  heart  tells  ms  dai  ger  is  at  hand, — and 
I,  alas,  have  but  my  own  good  sword  to  protect  you  !" 

"  And  sufficient,  too,  Jose  ;  it  is  not  imminent  as  yet. — Murrillo,  the 
rich  Murrillo,  has,  it  seems,  gained  my  uncle  to  his  wishes." 

"Ah!" 

"  Y'es — for  he  annoanced  him  to  me  this  evening  as  my  suitor,  and 
insisted  on  my  receiving  him  as  such  ;  but  I  refused — but  would  see 
him  as  his  guest.    What  say  you,  Jose  ?  could  I  do  aught  else  1" 

"  No,  dear  Isabella.  Some  measures  must  be  taken,  for  there  is  more 
danger  than  you  imagine.  Murrillo  will  stop  at  no  villany  !  I  know 
him,  and  I  know  more  than  he  thinks  mortal  man  knows  ;  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  discover  myself.  And  if  Murrillo  v/ere  once  to  get  you  into  his 
power,  he  would,  without  doubt,  abuse  his  power." 

"Surely  he  would  not  do  an  act  towards  me  that  would  disgrace — " 

"He  would  do  anything  that  was  tyrannical  to  gratify  himself! 
Though  young  in  years,  Murrillo  is  old  in  iniquity  ;  and  if  all  that  is 
reported  be  true,  his  hands  have  the  stain  of  a  father's  blood  upon 
them.  Nay,  start  not,  Isabella,  but  the  day  will  come  when  tbe  proud 
Murrillo  will  be  as  abject  as  the  loneliest  ;  but  sulier  not  yourself  to  be 
induced  to  go  where  his  people  command,  else  you  are  not  safe  for  an 
hour  1" 

"  I  would  that  my  brother  were  here,"  saul  Isabella,  despoadingly. 

"  Fear  not !  I  did  not  tell  you  all  this  to  cast  you  down  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  did  it  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  and  give  you  hope  ;  and  as 
for  your  brother,  I  will  write  to  him  and  beg  his  presence." 

"  Do  BO,  Jose — do  so,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  ease  if  I  know  that;  he 
will  soon  be  here  ;  but  I  must  stay  no  longer,  else  I  may  be  missed, 
and  then  all  would  be  lost." 

"  Farewell,  then,  Isabella  ;  be  you  as  true  to  your  faith  as  I  shall, 
and  we  shall  yet  conquer  those  machinations  which  may  for  a  moment 
impede  our  progress  towards  the  goal  of  our  wishes." 

"  Farewell,  love! — and  do  not  fall  iu  with  such  a  man  as  Murrillo  !" 

"  I  will  be  heedful ! — farewell !" 

Isabella  returned  to  her  apartment  the  same  way  she  camel  and  with 
a  heart  more  at  ease  than  she  had  thought  to  have  felt,  since  she  had 
disburdened  her  mind  of  all  that  she  knew  or  leared  ;  and  now  she  re- 
tired to  her  couch,  after  having  offered  a  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace 
for  protection  and  support. 

The  next  day  was  a  trying  one,  as  she  had  to  endure  the  presence  of 
Murrillo,  who,  despite  all  her  coldness,  continued  to  pay  his  visits  to 
her  for  several  days  in  the  presence  of  her  guardian,  and  thus  near  a 
week  passed.  At  length,  one  night,  as  she  stood  folded  in  the  arms  of 
Jose,  she  complained  that  she  felt  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  that  is 
only  felt  before  some  heavy  misfortune.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
reason  and  combat  this  sadness,  but  without  success,  and  the  parting 
hour  came,  without  having  effected  what  he  most  desired — her  freedom 
from  this  melancholy. 

"Farewell!"  she  at  length  exclaimed  ;  "nay  mind  misgives  me,  hut 
I  will  hope,  despite  my  own  feelings  lo  the  contra:  y." 

"  Do  so,  and  farewe'l  !  '  he  replied.  * 

These  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  they  were  immediately  set 
upon  by  a  number  of  assassins,  who  seizt  d  upon  Isabella,  while  part 
attacked  Jose,  who,  drawing  his  sword,  defended  hmiself  with  much  re- 
solution and  spirit,  until  he  fell  from  a  blow  givei^y  som^  one  behind 
him,  and  he  became  instantly  scnseles-s. 

Isabella  was  rudely  seized  upon,  and  the  assassins  wrapped  a  scarf 
round  her  head  to  prevent  her  from  giving  any  alarm  ;  and  then  wrap- 
ping her  up  in  a  cloak,  hurried  her  forward  with  great  speed,  until  they 
-were  out  ot  duger,  and  camo  to  a  spot  where  a  litter  was  ia  teadiness, 
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on  which  she  was  borne  to  a  spot,  where  they  again  halted,  but  which 
Isabella  could  not  see  ;  but  she  soon  found  that  blie  had  entered  some 
building,  where  she  was  soon  released  from  the  things  which  muffled 
her  head. 

"Here  you  are  safe,  signora,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  Where  am  I?"  she  inquired,  with  a  shudder. 
"In  the  palace  of  Murrillo  !"  was  the  reply. 
"  Of  Murrillo  V  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  signora;  and  a  brave  place  it  is — you  will  find  it  to  your  taste, 
I  warraut;  but  here  is  Fiametta,  your  maid  that  is  to  be;  she  will  con- 
duct you  to  your  apartment.  It  will  be  rather  dull  and  secluded,  but 
that  is  the  reason  Murrillo  sends  you  there ;  for  he  intends  you  for  safe 
keeping,  as  I  take  it." 

She  followed  ia  silence  her  loquacious  guide,  and  was  soon  conducted 
to  a  well  furnished  apartment,  which  her  attendant  bad  assured  her  had 
not  been  inhabited  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  well  aired. 

Isabella  spent  that  night  in  sleepless  anxiety  and  conjectures  as  to 
tho  future,  which  was  peopled  with  all  the  hor  orssuch  a  situation  could 
Inspire  ;  and  several  days  passed  before  she  received  a  visit  from  her 
gaoler,  who,  however,  came  on  the  fourth  day,  and  made  those  proposals 
which  she  had  before  refused. 

"  And  now,  lovely  Isabella,"  he  said;  "  will  you  not  alter  your  harsh 
tesolve,  and  bless  me  with  greater  kindness  than  you  have  hitherto 
ehown  me  ?  Nay,  I  cannot  insist  upon  an  immediate  answer,  but  I  will 
give  you  just  one  week  to  make  up  your  mind  to  consent." 

"  And  what  if  I  will  not?"  she  replied. 

"  The  event  will  show  you  ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I 
have  taken  this  trouble  for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  you  free 
again,  and  being  baffled  ;  I  must  complete  that  which  you  will  not  wil- 
lingly consent  to." 

Saying  this  he  quitted  the  room,  where  he  did  not  return  until  the 
time  had  elapsed  ;  but  it  was  at  midnight  when  he  next  came  and  re- 
peated his  former  requests.  But  Isabella  was  firm,  and  determined  to 
encounter  every  evil  she  had  to  expect,  rather  than  voluntarily  submit 
to  a  man  she  so  much  detested.  Enraged  at  hearing  this,  and  meeting 
with  so  much  opposition,  he  rudely  seized  her  in  his  arms,  when  Isabella 
screamed  loudly. 

"  Aye,  aye,  scream  to  your  heart's  content;  there  are  none  within 
hearing,  who  can  well  come  to  your  assistance.  They  are  all  creatures  of 
mine,"  and  he  again  seized  her,  when  a  solemn  voice  articulated  the 
one  word — 

"  Beware !" 

MurriUo  paused ;  when,  hearing  nothing  more,  he  was  about  to  renew 
his  conduct,  when  a  tremendous  crash  in  his  palace  arrested  his  atten- 
tion ;  it  increased  every  moment,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  ; — the 
sound  of  voices — the  clattering  of  swords  and  weapons  were  distinctly 
heard. 

'•Our  Lord  be  praised,"  said  Isabella,  thankfully  ;  "help  is  at  hand, 
and  you,  bad  man,  will  meet  with  the  reward  your  crimes  merit!" 

"  Do  not  rejoice,  Isabella;  for  though  as  yet  I  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  yonder  disturbance,  jet  you  will  remember  that  they  know  not  where 
you  are  ;  but  it  is  a  respite  to  you, — I'll  go  and  see  what  it  means." 

Before  he  could  do  so,  sounds  of  men  approaching,  startled  him,  and  in 
another  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  armed  men  entered  the 
place  ;  and  Isabella  was  immediately  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  brother 
and  lover,  who  turning,  to  Murrillo,  said — 

"  Murrillo,  I  arrest  you  for  the  crime  of  murder  !" 

"  Of  murder  1"  died  Murrillo. 

*'  Yes— of  the  murder  of  your  own  father.  Matteo,  your  confederate, 
has  confessed." 

«  D  n  ! — then  all  is  last !"  exclaimed  Murrillo,  springing  through 

a  secret  door,  and  he  disappeared  instantly.  He  was  never  more  seen 
in  Italy.  Isabella  v/as  immediately  united  to  her  lover,  who  had 
been  carried  to  Murrillo's  palace,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  but  being 
badly  guarded,  he  effected  his  escape,  and  her  brother  arrived  with  or- 
ders to  secure  Murrillo.  They  both  made  an  entry  isto  the  palace  at  a 
moment  when  they  knew  he  would  be  unprepared  to  meet  them. 


TuK  Symvatiietk;  Sailor. — When  the  ballet  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Cook  was  first  brought  forward  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  an 
apparently  seafaring  man  in  the  gallery  frequently  annoyed  those 
behind  him  by  repeatedly  rising  from  his  seat  during  the  representa- 
tion— the  consequence  of  his  great  attention  to  the  scene  as  passing. 
When  the  savage  steals  behind  Captain  Cook,  and  lifts  the  dagger  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow,  he  rose,  with  violent  emotion,  and  cried  out, — 
"  You  d — d  villain,  what  are  you  about  ?"  Then,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  sat  down,  and  said  to  tho.se  around  him,  "  1  beg  your 
pardon,  gentlefolks,  but  this  affects  me,  for  I  was  with  the  captain  at  the 
time." 

Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  exptct  that  national  morality 
can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 


THE  VESTAL. 

Im  the  25  7th  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  when 
the  tyrant  Tarquin  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  a  violent  storm 
swept  over  the  city.  The  fears  of  the  Romans  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  by  the  prediction  of  the  augurs,  who  prophesied  it  to  be  a  sign 
of  evil ;  and  in  these  men  they  placed  so  much  faith,  that  they  looked 
upon  their  persons  as  sacred  and  their  words  as  truth.  The  women 
clasped  their  children  to  their  breasts,  as  if  they  were  about  to  be  parted 
from  them.  The  husbands  bade  them  not  give  way  to  their  supersti- 
tion, though  they  believed  in  it  themselves.  It  was  a  busy  day  for  the 
augurs,  and  one  old  man  more  popular  than  the  rest,  slapping  his  well 
filled  pockets,  exclaimed, — 

"  Ha,  ha  !  'tis  a  fearful  day  for  these  foolish  and  deluded  people,  but 
it's  a  merry  one  to  us,  who  gain  our  living  by  their  fears.  Ah,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  a  maiden  entered,  "  who  comes  here  ?" 

"One  who  seeks  to  know  her  father's  fate,"  was  the  reply,  as  she 
dropped  a  piece  of  money  into  his  band. 

"  Thy  father,  girl !  I  have  not  many  tvho  come  to  know  the  fate  of  a 
parent,  at  least,  of  your  age." 

"  I  have  another  to  ask  when  you  have  toldme  of  him,"  she  8n8wer«d, 
in  a  faint  voice. 

" I  thought  so,"  said  the  augur;  "but  I  must  hear  thy  name,  and 
see  thy  face,  sweet  maiden." 

"  My  name  is  Fulvia  de  Luciano,"  she  said,  as  she  withdrew  her  veil 
and  exposed  a  face  of  great  beauty.  She  was  not  more  than  sixteen, 
and  her  long  dark  ringlets  fell  in  great  profusion  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  her  cheek  was  slightly  flushed,  and  her  black  eyes  rested  on 
the  form  of  the  old  augur  with  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety. 

"My  father  is  on  the  waters,  and  this  dreadful  storm  makes  me 
alarmed  for  his  safety." 

The  soothsayer  drew  a  circle  on  the  floor  with  some  chalk  and 
darkened  the  room.  Repeating  some  mystic  words,  he  set  light  to  some 
substance  in  a  pan,  which  he  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  he  had 
formed.  A  blue  light  illuminated  the  room,  whilst  the  augur  danced 
around  the  blaze,  saying  words  which  the  trembling  girl  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  understand. 

Once  more  the  room  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  the  augur  spoke, — 

"  Fulvia  de  Luciano,  thy  father  is  tossed  about  on  the  ragmg  waters  ; 
thou  shalt  receive  him  safely ;  but  thy  joy  on  beholding  him  shall  be 
turned  into  sorrow,  thy  smiles  into  tears,  thy  bounding  heart  shall  beat 
with  holier  feelings,  but  thy  spirits  shall  be  sad." 

Daylight  once  more  streamed  into  the  room,  and  the  girl  stood  vrith 
clasped  hands,  and  a  pale,  very  pale  cheek. 

"  Daughter,  what  more  hast  tbou  to  ask  ?"  said  the  augur. 

"  Of  him  who  is  dearer  than  all  the  world  to  me — tell  me  of  hhu," 
she  exclaimed. 

•  "  His  name?"  asked  the  augur. 
"  Claudius  de  Campagna." 

The  whole  ceremony  was  again  performed.  The  trembling  Fulvia 
scarcely  breathing,  so  great  was  her  anxiety  to  hear  the  words  he  so 
soon  uttered. 

"Fulvia  de  Luciano,  a  cloud  hangs  around  thee  ;  thy  vows  of  love 
shall  be  exchanged  for  those  of  the  deity ;  thy  smiles  are  not  destined 
for  the  being  of  thy  choice,  but  for  the  stone  walls  of  the  temple." 

"  Thou  canst  not  mean  this,"  cried  the  terrified  Fulvia,  clasping  her 
hands. 

"  The  words  of  the  messenger  of  fate  should  not  be  disbelieved,"  he 
answered,  somewhat  sternly. 

She  placed  another  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  and  the  entrance  of 
other  visitors  prevented  any  further  conversation.  She  covered  herself 
hastily  with  her  veil,  and  regardless  of  the  howling  wind,  the  rolling 
thunder,  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  beating  rain,  she  made  her  way 
to  the  river  side ;  the  swelled  waters  swelled  on  the  ground  beneatli  her 
f  jet  and  the  lightning  danced  upon  the  river. 

"  My  father,  my  poor  father,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  would  I  not 
give  to  see  thee." 

But  then  the  words  of  the  augur  smote'upon  her  ear.  A  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Fulvia,  dear  Fulvia,  do  I  again  behold  thee  V  exclaimed  a  young 
and  handsome  man  who  stood  beside  her. 

"Claudius,"  she  exclaimed,  "my heart  is  sorely  grieved." 

"  Grieved,  my  love,"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  her  to  his  breast,  "  you 
must  tell  what  has  grieved  thy  gentle  heart,  but  not  here,  my  Fulvia, 
this  is  no  place  for  you  :  see,  thy  hair  is  wet  with  the  rain,"  and  he  led 
her  towards  an  old  ruin,  which  was  in  sight. 

"  Tell  me  what  has  distressed  thee,  now  thou  art  protected  from  the 
rain." 

"How  the  thunder  rolls;  it  seems  to  portend  something,"  and  she 
related  to  biiu  ivhat  the  augui  had  predicted. 


LLOYD^S  PENNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


"but  in  the  gods  in 


The  colour  left  his  cheek  as  he  heard  this,  and  his  fine  eyes  were  cast 
'owards  the  groimd. 

"  Fear  not,  dearest,"  he  said  at  length,  "we  have  done  nothing  to 
-end,  fear  not,  the  offended  gods  will  not  revenge  themselves  on  the 

r.ocent.    You  doubt ;  have  more  faith  in  " 

"  I  have  too  much  faith  in  his  words  to  give  me  peace  of  mind,"  she 
answered. 

"  Sot  in  him,  dear  love,"  answered  Claudius, 
whom  you  profess  to  believe." 

But  Claudius,  dear  Claudius,  though  you  preach  tome,  lean  plainly 

"  Nay,  you  can  see  nothing,"  he  answered,  endeavouring  to  throw  off 
the  gloom  which  appeared  on  his  handsome  countenance;  "I  place  too 
much  trust  in  those  to  whom  I  look  for  protection,  to  those  to  whom  I 
offer  sacrifices,  to  fear  anything.  He  spoke  of  the  temple,  how  easy  to 
avert  that  doom." 

"  How,"  asked  Fulvia  ;  "  how  can  the  sinful  mortals  avert  the  will 
of  the  gods,  Claudius  ?  You  talk  to  me  of  faith,  why  do  yon  not  place 
your  trust  in  the  gods,  and  not  offend  them  by  presumption  such 
as  thisf" 

"  You  speak  truly,  dearest,"  answered  Claudius.  "  It  is  indeed  ea^ 
to  talk,  but  diflicult  to  perform.    What  is  tliis?" 

"  My  father !"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  group  of  men  passed  by  the  spot 
where  they  stood,  and  Fulvia  was  clasped  in  her  father's  embrace. 

"My  chUd,  my  poor  child,"  he  exclaimed,  as  with  clasped  hands  and 
downcast  eyes  he  stood  before  her. 

"Father,  '  cried  Fulvia,  "I  conjure  thee  to  speak,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened ?    "Why  look  ye  eo  sad  ?    Ye  are  safe,  and  " 

"  Safe  !  Yes,  I  am  safe,  but  at  what  a  price,  Fulvia  !  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  Fulvia  ;  but  one  thing  could  save  me  amidst  this  dreadful  storm." 

"  And  that  "  cried  Fulvia,  clinging  to  Claudius. 

"  A  vow." 

"  What  vow?  Oh,  speak,  speak." 

"  That  thou,  thou,  my  only  chUd,  should  devote  your  life  to  the 
offended  gods." 

"  Their  will  be  done,"  she  cried,  as  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

"It  shall  not  be,"  cried  Claudius,  with  uplifted  hands,  "  It  shall  not 
DC.    Before  the  gods  above,  I  swear  " 

"Desist,  desist"  cried  Fulvia;  "by  the  love  you  bear  me,  desist. 
Oh,  do  not  call  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  your  head  and  mine." 

His  hands  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  whilst  the  miserable  father  fell 
n  his  knees  before  his  child,  beseeching  her  to  pardon  him.  She 
t  him  to  rise,  but  he  would  not  untU  he  had  received  her  pardon, 
and  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  whilst  sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  Fulvia,  the  betrothed  of  Claudius  de  Campagn 
became  a  vestal.  Her  sisters  in  religion  spoke  of  her  as  the  most  pious 
amongst  them ;  she  never  laughed,  never  smiled  ;  she  often  prayed,  but 
her  prayers  were  for  him  she  loved ;  they  did  not  notice  how  her  cheek 
grew  pale— how  her  heart  sunk— how  her  beautiful  eyes  lost  their 
lustre— how  her  hours  were  passed  in  tears  and  mourning— how  her 
Jnce  light  steps  grew  heavy— how  she  loathed  the  very  name  of  food, 
how  she  turned  away  from  their  society  to  spend  her  time  in  moumine 
and  solitude. 

She  was  always  punctual  to  the  times  when  the  sisters  met  for  prayer, 
and  she  had  received  many  an  expression  of  commendation  from  the 
priests  ;  but  one  morning  she  came  not,  and  they  ascended  to  her  room, 
Jut  It  wa«  empty— the  vestal  was  flown.  Every  search  was  made  for 
ner,  but  for  some  time  their  endeavours  were  unsuccessful,  and  a  whole 
year  passed  ere  they  could  trace  her ;  but  the  vigilant  spies  of  the 
priesthood  discovered  her  at  last,  as  the  wife  of  Claudius,  and  the 
mother  of  his  child.  They  tore  her  from  him,  and  conveyed  her  to  a 
cold  stone  cell,  until  she  should  take  her  trial. 

Resigning  his  child  to  the  care  of  his  father-in-law,  Claudius  endea- 
voured to  gain  admittance  to  tlie  temple,  but  in  vain,  until  the  day  of 
inal  came,  when  lie  was  permitted  to  be  present. 
His  heart  beat  violently  when  he  perceived  his  gentle  wife  about  to 
'■'1  by  those  austere  priests,  who  sat  in  solemn  conclave  to  con- 
that  loved  being  to  a  frightful  death.    There  she  stood,  her  head 
ered,  and  her  long  dark  hair  hanging  wildly  on  her  shoulders, 
was  wildness  in  her  eye  as  she  gaztd  aiound  her,  and  her  lip 
red  with  emotion  as  it  fell  upon  him,  the  lover  of  her  youth,  the 
r-iur.er  of  her  guilt,  the  husband  of  her  choice,  the  father  of  her  child 
And  when  the  dreadful  sentence  was  pronounced,  a  scream  issued  from 
nw parched  Hps  which  pierced  each  heait  who  heard  it,  and  brought 
n«  husband  to  her  side.    They  had  not  the  heart  to  move  him,  and 
ne  pressed  her  coM  hand  and  kissed  her  fair  forehead  ;  he  called  her 
'      name,  besought  her  to  speak  to  him  to  gladden  his  seared  heart ; 
"  spokfl  In  rain,  she  heard  him  not.    They  bathed  her  temples, 
'>ri8ciou8ne«8  again  returned,  and  openioK  her  ey^  sbr-  norr^r^iypd 
'•''V  uuibaiqd  b^n^fn?  oy«  her 
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"Fly,  fly,"  she  cried,  "leave  me  to  my  fate,— I  deserve  it  DTnot 
mourn  for  me,  dear  Claudius,  protect  our  child,  teach  it  to  think  of 'its 

mother  with  a  .    Oh,  leave  me,  I  beseech  thee,  leave  me  ere  they 

seize  yoa  also."  ' 

But  he  would  not,  could  not  leave  her  until  they  tore  him  from  her 
and  conveyed  her  to  that  dreadful  place  again  until  the  time  should 
come  when  she  must  die.        *        *        ♦        #        «  ^ 

The  pile  was  prepared  which  was  to  receive  the  unhappy  victim  to 
her  fathers  vow;  her  face  was  deathly  pale,  but  she  walked  firmly 
towards  the  spot,  breathing  a  short  prayer  for  him  ;  she  ascended  the 
steps,  the  fire  surrounded  ber  form,  her  hair  was  in  a  blaze,  K'hen  a 
man,  rushmg  wildly  up,  clasped  her  in  his  arras,  and  Fulvia  and  Claudiua 
died  together.  The  unhappy  father  of  the  wretched  Fulvia  was  de. 
ranged  for  awhile,  but  time  wore  away  the  sharp  edge  of  his  grief,  and 
the  child— her  child— grew  up  so  like  his  own  Fulvia  that  she  seemed 
to  live  again  ;  but  what  could  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  ve»tai 
daughter  ? 


Fannt  a. 


THE  MOONLIGHT  HOUR. 

'Tis  sweet  to  rove  at  moonlight  hour. 
When  softly  sighs  the  breeze. 

And,  stealing  through  the  summer  bower, 
Makes  music  'mong  the  trees. 

When  nature's  hush'd,  and  all  is  still, 
And  silence  reigns  profound ; 

Save  when  the  slowly  gurgling  rlU 
Murmurs  with  gentle  sound  : 

Or  when  the  distant  shepherd's  soug 

Comes  faintly  floating  by. 
While  still  the  hills  and  dales  prolong 

The  artless  melody. 

'Tis  sweet  the  scenes  around  to  view, 

The  forest  and  the  stream. 
Tinged  with  the  soften'd  yellow  hue 

Of  the  moon's  quivering  beam. 

'Tis  sweet  to  roam  the  valleys  o'er, 

To  view  the  silvan  scene. 
Where  fairies  danced  in  days  of  yore, 

And  revell'd  on  the  green. 
But  now  no  more  the  silvan  shade 

Can  boast  of  fairies  bright, 
'  Who  erst  beneath  its  shadows  play'd, 

And  frolic'd  aU  the  night. 
Yet  still  fond  fancy  can  supply 

The  people  of  the  dell. 
And  give  them  to  the  poet's  eye, 

As  if  by  magic  spell. 
Again  we  see  the  merry  band, 

And  think  we  hear  their  glee, ' 
Again  we  see  them  hand  in  hand 

Dancing  beneath  some  tree. 


W.  S.  C. 


MARRtAGE. — Washington  Irving  was  once  congratulating  a  friend 
who  had  around  him  a  blooming  family  knit  together  in  the  stroni,est 
affection.  "1  can  wish  you  no  better  off,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  thau  to  have  a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there  they 
are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  there  they  are  to  romfort  you"; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a  married  man  failing  into  misfortune, 
is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one, 
partly  because  he  is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of 
the  helpless  and  beloved  beings  who  depend  upon  him  for  assistance, 
but  chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic 
endearments,  and  his  self  respect  kept  alive  by  finding  that  though  all 
abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little  worid  of 
love  at  home,  of  which  he  is  the  monarch.  Whereas  a  single  man  is 
apt  to  run  to  waste  and  self  neglect — to  fancy  himself  lonely  and 
abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin,  like  some  deserted  mansion  for 
want  of  an  inhabitant. 

The  Arabs. — The  Arabs  in  Judea,  in  Egypt,  and  even  in  Baibary, 
appear  tall  rather  than  short,  and  their  demeanour  is  haughty.  They 
are  well  made  and  active.  They  have  an  oval  head,  a  high  arid  a-'ched 
brow,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  sympathising  and  uncommonly  geiitie 
look.  Nothing  in  their  appearance  proclaims  the  savage  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  speak,  you  hear  a  harsh  and  strongly  a'pirated  lan- 
guage, and  perceiyp  lonp  and  bewtlfql  white  te^h;  like  those  of  jack*b 
ftnd  on^c*5, 
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THE  COMPACT; 

OR,  FIRSTANDLAST. 
A  NOVEL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  ADA,  THE  BETRAYED,"  "  MIRANDA,"  "  JAlJE 
BRIGHTWELL,"  "  LOVE,"  &C.  &C. 

( Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DINNER.  THE    INTERRUPTION.  A  SAD    SCENE,  THE  JtAl^IAC. 

For  the  first  hour  the  sight  of  the  vacant  chair,  and  the  unused  platfe 
at  the  dinner  table,  sensibly  affected  the  six  friends  who  were  assembled 
in  that  ancient  gothic  apartriient ;  but  the  human  mind.  In  eyrly  life 
e>peciaHy,  soon  accommodat'?s  itself  to  exterior  circumstances,  and  as 
•we  have  foun<i  men  who,  from  long  habit,  will  not  only  look  with  in- 
difference upon  the  saddest  emblems  of  mortality,  but  make  merry  even 
•with  the  dead  and  the  dying  about  them,  so  did  our  six  friends,  after 
a  time,  and  after  a  few  remarks,  such  as,  "  Ah,  poor  Lee !"  and  so  on, 
forget,  parliallyi  the  melancholy  circumstances  which  had  characterised 
their  last  meeting,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  them. 

By  common  agre  ement  they  had  determined  to  wear  mourning  for 
George  Lee  the  accustomed  time,  and  as  the  twelvemonth  was  only 
over  just  then,  they  appeared  but  a  melancholy  party,  for  not  one  had 
changed  his  suit  of  black  as  yet.  When,  however,  the  jest  and  the 
laugh  began  to  go  merrily  round,  the  sombrenesa  of  the  apparel  of  the 
party  was  soon  forgotten,  and  wit,  humour,  intellect,  and  philosophy, 
alike  exerted  their  magic  sway  upon  the  young  hearts  there  assembled. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  wine  was  placed  before  them, 
Charles  Lechmere  rose,  and  the  gravity  of  his  countenance  bespoke 
immediate  attention  to  his  words. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  before  we  speak  more  of  life  and  its  friend- 
ships, let  us  take  one  short  retrospective  glance,  and  in  sadness  and 
silence  drain  a  glass  to  the  memory  of  him  who  has  gone  from  among 
us— George  Lee." 

The  toast  was  drunk  silently  and  solemnly,  and  then  there  ensued  a 
slight  pause  in  the  hilarity  of  the  scene,  for  the  sentiment  which  had 
been  proposed  had  thrown  all  their  minds  back  again  to  those  mournful 
subjects  which  for  a  short  time  had  been  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was, 
however,  but  a  passing  cloud  across  the  sun,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  each  face  wore  its  accustomed  looks. 

"  Griefs,"  said  Ashley  Meriton,  "  should  be  as  soon  forgotten  as  at 
all  consistent  with  correct  feeling.  If  we  were  all  so  saddened  by  the 
death  of  sincere  friends  as  it  appears  to  us,  at  the  period  of  our  separa- 
tion from  those  we  love,  we  must  continue  to  be,  this  world  would,  in- 
deed, be  but  a  vale  of  tears." 

"  There  are  many  peo,,le,"  said  another,  "  who  would  be  well  pleased 
to  make  it  so ;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  there  are 
thousands  who  would  be  happy  to  be  miserable." 

"  Ah  !  but  thank  God  we  are  not  evangelical." 

"  Hear — hear — hear." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  is  here,"  said  the  landlord.  "  You  needn't  wax  your- 
selves by  calling  out  so  loud." 

My  good  friend,"  said  Charles  Lechmere,  "you  mistake,  we  did 
not  call  you ;  but  now,  if  you  will  place  a  bottle  of  wine  before  each  of 
us,  and  then  oblige  us  with  the  key  ot  the  door,  we  shall  thank  you." 

"  Lor,  gentlemen,  what  docs  yer  want  the  key  for?" 

"  The  conversation  we  are  about  to  commence  is  strictly  of  a  private 
character,  and  we  must  have  the  door  locked  on  the  inside." 

"  Well,  I  never.  Howsomedever,  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  yer  knows. 
Here's  the  fecy.  There  aint  no  conjuring  a-going  on,  is  there  T  No 
bloWiUg't  up,  or  dangers  to  the  Golden  Fleece, eh,  gentlemen?  Nobody's 
been  blowed  up  here  since  my  missus's  time,  and  she's  been  dead  and 
gone  sotne  years,  she  has.  Peace  to  her  mam^,  as  I  heerd  somebody 
gay  once,  and  somebody  else  as  was  dead.  Did  you  see  the  pentoaraph 
I  put  up  on  her  grave,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  The  what?" 

"  Well,  I  ain't  sure  I  has  got  hold  o'  the  right  word.  It's  a  pento- 
graph,  or  a  telegraph,  or  a  epitaph,  or  something  o'  that  sort.  I  sup- 
poses, though,  they  means  the  barae  thing." 

A  roar  of  laiighter  followed  this  speech,  and  Charles  Lechmere  said, — 
"  Gentlemen,  supp  se  we  hear  the  epitaph  before  we  have  this  room 
all  to  ourselves.    The  landlord  will  tell  it  to  us  while  Bob  Qoodge 
is  getting  the  wine,  and  then  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  leave  us 
to  ourselves." 

"  Wery  good,  gentlemen.    The  telegraph  is  just  this  here, — 
"Here  lays  Missis  Mugg, 
Beneath  this  stone  uncomrrson  snug. 
Ki'Kt,  rest,  in  peace,  oh,  Mrs.  Mugg, 
THkt  food  of  woms,  pecclunoe  of  a  Aug.  \ 


For  you  must  know,  that  Mr.  Mugg 
Don't  want  with  you  another  tug. 
For  right  or  wrong,  Maria  Mugg, 
For  whom  this  here  deep  grave  is  dug. 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  gentlemen  1" 

"  It  transcends  all  thought,"  said  Lechmere.  "Now  we  have  the 
wine  we  wi  I  bid  you  good  bye  till  we  ring  the  bell." 

The  landlord  left  the  room,  and  the  door  being  locked,  the  six  friends 
sat  undisturbed  in  the  gothic  room.  It  would  have  been  a  curious 
speculation  to  look  around  the  tables  and  note  the  expressions  of  those 
varioiis  faces,  at  the  same  time  indulging  in  a  dread  of  the  future,  and 
fancyihg  which  one  would  be  the  laitt  to  api^ear  at  that  festive  board. 
AH  were  young,  all  wore  a  look  of  intelligence;  they  we  e,  in  tiu'h, 
kindled  spirits — a  similarity  of  tastes  and  habits  had  originally  brought 
together,  and  now  their  union  was  connected  by  the  solemnity  of  an 
appekl  to  Heaven,  which  had  made  a  strong  impressioa  upon  them  all, 
dictated  as  it  had  been  by  one  whose  head  was  now  low  in  death." 

Charles  Lechmere  had  by  general  consent  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  now  the  others  glanced  towards  him  as  if  waiting  for  hira 
to  give  the  tone  to  the  proceedings  which  was  expected. 

There  was  then  one  toast  drank — it  was  health  and  gladness  to  all. 
Then  they  shook  haads  all  round,  after  which  Charles  Lechmere  rose 
with  an  appearance  of  emotion,  and  while  all  eyes  were  bei.t  upon  hitii, 
and  every  word  he  Spoke  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  present,  he 
thus  addressed  himselt  feelingly  and  affectionately  to  his  f&w  friends, 
who  had  there  assembled  to  hold  what  might  fairly  be  called  ti.eir  first 
meeting  in  pursuance  of  the  bOhd  of  friendShii)  they  had  made  among 
them. 

"  My,  dear  friends,"  he  said,  "if  •we  are  to  meet  here  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vow  we  have  each  of  us  made  to  do  so,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  a  far  higher  object  than  the  feast,  the  wine-cup,  the  jest,  the 
song,  and  the  laugh,  has  called  us  together.  We  have  sworn  to  be  of 
assistance  to  each  other  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  We  hc.ve,  I  consider, 
formed  a  band  of  men  which  only  the  grave  can  separate.  At  our  annual 
meetings  theft  let  us  be  confidential  with  each  other.  Let  us  freely 
communicate  our  hopes  and  ourfears,  our  expectations  a  id  our  diflScul- 
ties  ;  Ihen  we  shall  ascertain  not  only  what  is  to  be  overcome  during  the 
succeeding  twelve  months,  but  likewise  from  such  a  freedom  of  commu- 
nication the  readiest  means  of  overcoming  it." 

C^^arles  Lechmere  then  paused,  in  the  expectation  that  another  of  the 
body  would  speak,  and  he  was  not  disappointed,  for  Meriton  rose  and 
said,— ^ 

"  I  am  sute,  Lechmere,  we  all  agree  in  what  you  have  said,  and  in 
ordfer  that  ho  time  may  be  lost  in  carrying  into  effect  the  proposition  you 
make,  I  will  at  once  commence  my  statement." 

The  friends  looked  in  his  face  anxiously  and  curiously,  and  Meriton 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  an  orphan,  a^  y6ti  ^11  know,  and  studying  medicine;  I  have 
a  very  Small  independence,  and  by  great  frugality  I  elpect  to  be  able  to 
get  thtough  my  studies  unaided.  I  have  now  only  two  great  wishes  un- 
gratified.  The  one  is,  that  I  may  pass  through  my  medical  examination 
creditably  and  honourably  ;  the  other  is,  that  I  may  succeed  in  winning 
the  hand  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  I  am  deeply  attached.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  may  add  that  I  have  one  feeliftg  of  the  most  profound  regret 
growing  at  my  heart.  It  is  this — she,  to  whom  I  am  so  warmly  attached, 
and  to  Whonl  I  hope  to  make  myself  aiceeptabfe  as  a  husband,  is  be- 
loved likewise  by  one  of  this  party  ;  one  or  other  of  us  must  of  course 
be  disappointed.  Let  me,  howe\>^er,  hope  that  the  solemn  compact  into 
■which  we  have  entered  will  be  of  sirffitfieni  influence  to  prevent  any 
of  the  coarser  passions  of  humanity  from  stepjiing  in  to  mar  our 
friendship." 

There  was  a  rilclice  of  about  a  minute  after  M^ritcn  had  ceased 
speaking,  ahd  then,  with  a  flushed  countenance,  Anderson  rose  and  re- 
mained standing  for  nearly  a  minute  before  he  could  command  voice  to 
speak.    Then  he  said, — 

"  I  am  toiling  to  acquire  Sufficient  kn6"Wledge  of  the  law  to  enable 
me  to  practise  in  the  superior  courts.  My  father  left  enough  mohey  to 
enable  me  to  do  so,  along  with  an  expressed  whh  that  I  should  choose 
that  path  of  life — I  have  chosen  it.  For  the  convenience  of  being  near 
to  the  Temple,  where  I  am  studying,  I  took  a  humble  lodging  in  Car^'y-' 
street.  Chancery  lane.  My  landlady  has  a  daughter;  why  should  I  dis- 
guise the  fact  ?  I  lok'e  her.  There  was  a  vacant  room  in  the  house; 
Meriton  was  seeking  a  lodging,  and  he  was  recommended  to  that  by  me. 
He,  too,  loves  Maria  Delmair," 

Emotion  stopped  Anderson  from  continuing  for  some  moments, 
during  which  Meriton  mdde  some  remark  to  him  across  the  table,  to 
which  he  replied, — 

"  No,  no,  it  cannot  be.  Let  us  take  no  more  oaths  ;  I  verily  dpclart 
that  my  happiness  In  this  world  is  wholly  centred  in  an  union  with  her 
ot  iffhom  I  have  spoken." 
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"  And  mine — and  mine  !"  cried  Meriton.  Hear  me,  my  friends ;  I 
do  love  Maria  Delmair.  No  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  relinquish 
the  lend  hope  " 

"  Peace — peace,"  said  Anderson.  "  Meriton,  you  knew  well  my 
sincere  love ;  you  knew  well  that  heart  and  soul  I  was  bound  up  in  that 
girl.    God  forgive  you,  Meriton ;  but  you  have  played  me  false." 

"As,  I  live,  no!"  cried  Meriton.  "Anderson,  your  jealousy  has 
driven  you  mad.  You  made  no  such  revelations  as  you  talk  of  to  me 
previous  to  my  being  in  the  same  house  with  the  Delmairs." 

A  flash  of  anger  came  to  the  brow  of  Meriton  as  he  spoke,  and  Ander- 
son, with  sudden  fierceness,  cried, — 

"  We  are  rivals ! — away  with  all  fancied  romantic  bonds  of  union. 
Beware  of  the  hate  " 

"  For  the  love  of  God,"  cried  Charles  Lechmere,  rising,  and  speaking 
in  a  solemn  voice  of  admonition,  "  let  this  contention  cease.  Alas  ! 
my  friends,  have  you  so  soon  forgotten  the  occasion  of  this  meeting? 
Good  God !  Anderson  and  Meriton,  are  you  both  bent  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  solemn  compact,  which  appears  to  my  mind  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  poor  George  Lee?" 

"  Hear  me,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  rising,  and  speaking  sorrowfully.  "  If 
ever  disunion  breaks  out  among  us,  and  instead  of  brethren  we  become 
enemies,  I  can  see  a«  if  the  future  was  fairly  presented  to  my  view,  it 
will  arise  from  one  of  two  causes — jealousy  or  money  !" 

These  words  appeared  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  all  preseiit, 
and,  with  much  emotion  in  his  tone,  Meriton  said, — 

"  Will  Anderson  enter  into  an  agreement  with  me  that  to-morrow  two 
letters  be  sent  to  Maria  Delmair—  one  from  him,  and  one  from  me, 
each  pleading,  as  best  he  may,  our  suit  ?  Let  them  be  placed  in  her 
hands  at  the  same  moment,  and  I  for  one  will  agree,  without  compro- 
miiing  our  solemn  league  of  friendship,  to  abide  the  issue." 

"  Will  you  agree  to  that,  Mr.  Anderson  V  said  Charles  Lechmere. 

"  I  morf^  than  suspect,"  said  Anderson,  "that  Meriton  has  already 
had  an  equivalent  to  a  favourable  answer  to  his  letter ;  but  I  may  be 
doing  him  an  injustice." 

"  Indeed  you  ace,"  cried  Meriton. 

"  Then,  with  that  reservation,  I  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  God 
help  the  right." 

Charles  Lecfemere  now  called  upon  Bateman  to  speak,  who  said, — 
"  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  clerk  in  a  mercai^tile  house,  and  have  done  my 
duty  faithfully;  and,  could  I  cnmmand  five  hundred  pounds  for  about 
two  years,  I  could  procure  a  junior  partnership  in  the  concern." 

"Well"  said  Charles  Lechmere,  "we  must  raise  so  much  on  our 
joint  securities.    Is  that  agreed,  ^.entlemen  ?" 

"Agreed — agreed  I"  cried  all. 

"llow  can  I  express  my  gratitude!"  faltered  Bateman. 

"  Hush  ! — hush  !"  cried  Charles  ;  "  once  for  all  we  ought  to  get  rid  of 
all  expresbions  of  obligation ;  we  are  met  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to 
each  other.  All  that  will  be  lequlred  of  you,  Bateman,  is,  strict 
honour,  and  that  you  hesitate  not  to  do  at  any  time  for  us,  as  we  have 
free.y  done  towards  you.   Now,  Grant." 

"I  am  happy  with  my  wife  and  child,  and  require  nothing.  You 
know  I  contrive  to  get  a  respectable  living  by  ray  pen.  Till  my  brains 
■wear  out,  or  some  caprice  seizes  the  dear  public,  I  hope  to  be  able  com- 
fortably to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  my  humble  home." 

There  was  a  hearty  frankness  in  these  wo  ds  which  much  pleased  the 
friends,  and  some  app  ause  followed,  which  Grant  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. Then  Charles  Lechmere  himself  said,  as  he  glanced  around 
him, — 

"Perhaps  I  ought  myself  to  have  set  the  example  of  these  revela- 
tions, and  before  the  last  among  us,  save  mysel'',  speaks,  I  will  say  my 
say.  You  know  I  am  an  artist.  By  the  liberality  of  a  patron,  1  am 
about  to  leave  Eng  and  for  Italy ;  but,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  here,  at 
the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  twelfth  of  August  next.  Like  Grant  with 
his  literature,  I  am  dependant  upon  the  world's  opinion  for  my  bread, 
but  I  have  hopes  of  struggling  on  successfally.  Industry  and  applica- 
tion must  be  my  two  assistants,  and  I  am  determined  to  make  them 
do  their  work  well.  When  I  return  Irom  Italy,  I  think  of  getting 
ma'ried,  and  if  so,  it  will  please  me  much  to  have  you  all  as  wedding 
guests." 

"  We  shall  scarcely,"  observed  one,  "  have  a  Benedict  among  us, 
soon;  they  seem  to  be  thinking  of  matrimony  at  an  alarming  rate. 
What  a  racket  there  is  below." 

The  friends  were  silent,  for  a  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of  which 
8om«  screams  were  heard,  issued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  inn. 

"What  can  that  mean?"  said  Charles  Lechmere.  "I  will  summon 
the  landlord." 

The  noise  continued.  There  was  a  trampling  of  feet  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  before  Charles  Lechmere  could  lay  his  hand  upon  the  bell- 
rope,  a  violent  knocking  commenced  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VL 

MATILDA  HASHLEIGH.  THE    WANDEBIXG    OF    A    MIND  DISEASED.— 

THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  DAY. 

The  knocking  at  the  door  was  accompanied  by  screams  and  cries, 
amid  which  a  voice  in  imploring  accents,  said  : — 

"George  —  George!  'Tis  I  ;— do  you  not  know  me?  George  I 
George !  time  was  when  my  slightest  tone  would  have  been  recognized. 
George — George  !  I  have  come—  I  have  kept  the  oath  !" 

"  Good  Heaven !"  cried  Lechmere  ;  "  that  is  Matilda  Rashleigh'a 
voice !" 

Astonishment  and  consternation  sat  on  every  countenance.  Each 
man  seemed  to  look  in  his  neighbour's  face,  as  if  whh  the  inqui  y  of 
"  What  shall  we  do?"  It  was  Grant  who  first  spoke  after  the  anwounco- 
ment  that  had  been  made  by  Charles  Lechmere,  and  as  Le  did  so  speak, 
he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Let  us  admit  her,"  he  said.  "Poor  thing!  God  knows  how  she 
came  here,  but  it  would  much  aggravate  her  malady,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
clude her  from  this  rooiu,  now." 

No  one  opposed  him,  and  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  In  another 
instant  the  door  was  flung  wide  open,  and  there  appeared  upon  its 
threshold  as  motley  an  assemblage  as  could  possibly  have  been  imagined 
to  have  got  together  in  the  old  hostel  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

There  was  the  landlord  himself,  in  a  perfect  perspiration  of  terror ; 
there  was  Bob  Goodge,  armed  with  a  pitchfoik,  and  theie  were  two  of 
the  female  auxiliaries  of  the  household,  one  of  whom  shouldered  aa  im- 
mense warming-pan,  while  the  other  brandished  a  Brobdignagian  toast- 
ing-fork, which  was,  in  point  of  size,  a  very  respectable  opponent  to 
Boh  Goodge's  pitchfork. 

In  an  instant  through  the  throng  burst  Matilda  Rashleigh,  and  upon 
Grant  saying,  "  Do  not  hinder  her.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  her  come  if  she 
likes,"  the  landlord  and  his  friends  drew  back,  and,  like  a  pu;e  spirit  fiom 
another  world,  the  unhappy  girl  glided  up  to  the  table.  A  smile  played 
upon  her  wan  features,  but  oh!  it  was  a  sad,  an  agonizing  smile  to  ic*, 
for  it  had  no  mirth  in  it.  Alas  !  for  her  there  was  no  joy — no  peace 
on  earth ;  her  merriment  was  the  wild,  frantic  glee  of  the  lunatic, 
which  is  more  sad  than  tearS;  Her  grief  pioKtked,  perhaps,  less  sym- 
pathy than  her  mirth,  because  it  looked  more  natu'al,  although  a 
produce  of  the  same  overwrought  biain,  which  had  preyed  upon  itself 
until  destroyed  by  thought. 

She  stopped  close  to  Charles  Lechmere,  and  with  one  hand  parting 
from  across  her  beautiful  brow  the  long  stiagglmg  tresses  of  her  raven 
hair,  she  placed  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  in  the 
low  sweet  voice  of  other  days — that  voice  which  contained  solace  and 
beautiful  music  in  its  very  tone — she  said, — 

"  I  know  you — I  know  you."  Then  turning  to  the  others,  she 
added,  "  and  you,  and  you — 'tis  long  since  we  have  met.  Ah,  after  all, 
twas  a  beautiful  world  we  once  lived  in — there  were  sights  and  sounds 
of  joy  in  it ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  its  woes  there  was  a  clinging 
beauty  about  it,  which  seemed  like  the  remains  of  Eden  -  man's  ;ast 
inheritance — the  secret  blush  of  that  garden  of  God  still  lingered  in  the 
flowers — the  air  came  scented  with  the  soft  perfumes  that  once  illumired 
the  favoured  glades- — but  now  that  we  all  axe  dead,  we  m-ust  even  make 
the  most  of  the  star  we  dwell  in." 

She  smiled  so  sweetly  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  from  the  face  of  one 
to  the  other  with  such  ineffable  grace,  that  tears  were  in  every  e\e.  No 
one  could  speak  to  her  for  excess  of  emotion  ;  and,  after  a  slight  pause, 
she  continued,  — 

"  There  is  love  and  there  is  joy  hsre,  as  well  as  from  whence  we 
have  come.  How  strange,  too,  that  we  should  have  all  met  again  here, 
where  we  used  to  meet !  Oh,  no,  what  am  I  saying  ?  This  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  world  we  have  left— 'tis  a  picture  tf  the  past,  and  bravtly 
done. — Do  people  dream  here  of  thunder-storms  and  liven  trees  as  ihey 
do  on  the  old  earth  which  once  we  helped  to  people— answer  me  that? 
'tis  a  subtle  question,  but  one  worth  answering,  because  such  dreams 
may  come  as  will  harrow  up  the  soul,  take  the  reason  prisoner,  and 
hold  so  firmly  to  the  frenzied  fancy  as  to  require  more  ma^tery 
of  mind  than  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  any  of  its  creatuies  quite  to 
overcome.    Do  you  ever  dieam  ?" 

"  Alas :"  said  Charles,  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed,  "  I 
wish  some  things  that  I  can  never  forget  were  dreams!" 

"  You  wish  they  were  ?  Ah,  you  have  a  vacant  place  among  yoH, 
and  here  a  card— the  name,  George  Lee — George  Lee — my  husband. 
He  is  not  dead  yet  then,  since  we  are  all  here  without  hiin  ?  How 
strange  and  sad — how  very  oddly  our  opinions  change!  In  the  world 
from  whence  we  have  all  come,  through  the  painful  gates  of  the  grave, 
we  are  taught  to  think  death  the  greatest  of  calamities,  and  here  ve 
mourn,  because  those  we  love  are  not  with  us.  Never  mind— never 
mind— ha !  ha !  we  cftn  b^it  laugh,  and  wait  till  the  next  thundpr- 
f torm,  you  Xnovf," 
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said  Charles  Lechmere. 
Do  you  want  to  be  amused  ? 


Look 


-it  -was  torn,  and  had  evidently 


"  Can  you  tell  me  your  name? 

"Yes;  Harebell  is  my  name 
here— look  here !" 

She  showed  her  wrist  to  Charles 
been  recenily  bleeding. 

"  How  did  that  happen?"  he  said. 

"  Well,  now,  'tis  hard  to  say,"  she  replied,  passing  her  hand  slowly 
across  her  brow,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  something.  *'  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  heard  some  one  say  last  night — *  To-morroAv  Is  the  twelfth  of 
August ;  it  would  be  odd  if  any  change  should  take  place  in  her  malady 
that  day.'  Then  something  came  across  my  mind  that  we  had  all 
agreed  to  meet  here — and  so  I  strove  with  the  fetters  that  bound  me. 
r  escaped  — Hush — husli !  say  nothing,  or  they  will  force  me  back  to 
the  world  I  have  left — 'tis  a  very  sad  one — was  that  thunder?" 

She  clutched  Charles  Lechmere  by  the  arm,  and  her  countenance 
assumed  a  wild  expression,  as  she  again  repeated  in  still  higher  tones, 
the  question, — 

"  Is  that  thunder  ?" 

"  No — no,"  said  Charles,  you  mistake ;  the  day  is  one  of  unequalled 
splendour ;  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Thunder  is  not  possible 
on  such  a  day  so  suddenly  ;  believe  me,  you  are  mistaken — there  is  no 
thunder.    Be  calm  ;  I  pray  you  to  be  calm." 

A  shriek  burst  from  her  lips,  and  in  agonised  accents  she  shouted, 
while  she  clung  to  Lechmere's  arm, 

"  There — there — it  commences.  Thunder  afar  off,  so  far,  that  it  can  I 
Bcaroely  be  pronounced  to  be  thunder.  Theie,  it  comes  nearer — nea-^er 
still,  till  all  doubt  has  vanished,  and  one  bright  horrifying  flash  of  light 
proclaims  the  storm  at  hand.  We  are  lost — lost  in  the  maze  of  the 
forest.  He  is  full  of  life  and  energy.  The  gayest  of  the  gay — unna- 
tural excitement  gleams  from  his  eyes;  he  will  ascend  a  tree  to  note 
the  way.  As  he  goes  he  bids  us  all  farewell;  his  voice  sounds  like  a 
funeral- knell ;  it  comes  upon  all  our  ears  as  such ;  sadder — sadder  we 
grow,  and  the  sky  darkens ;  the  storm  rages  ;  the  thunder  rolls  from 
earth  to  Heaven ;  the  fojked  lightning  flashes  fearfully,  and  the 
gigantic  tree  which  had  stood  for  ages,  falls  a  wreck  at  our  feet.  We 
see  it  blazing;  we  hear  the  crackling  of  the  timber :  long  tongues  of 
flange  shoot  from  the  burning  mass  ;  suffocating  smoke  for  a  moment 
bliuds  the  vision,  and  then  is  off  again,  up — up  to  Heaven,  leaving  all 
around  defined  and  clear.  Ha!  ha!  ha  I — Ha!  ha!  ha!  Then  what 
a  sight  greets  us — a  dead  body  rolls  to  our  feet,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  strange  tempest  of  feeling  sweeps  through  the  brain  ;  we  are  all 
lifted  up — up — up,  till  we  reach  this  star,  and  from  the  giddy  height 
we  look  downward  upon  the  rolling  orb  we  have  quitted.  Bear  with 
039 — there  is  some  more,  but  my  memory  does  not  always  serve  me,  gentle- 
men, £nd  I  get  a  little  lost  at  times.  I  can  still,  though,  recollect 
Bom«  of  the  old  familiar  tunes.  Ah,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  for- 
get them," 

"  Violets,  sweet  violets, 
Beautiful  blue  violets, 
Sparkling  with  sunshine, 
Dripping  with  the  dew. 
Well — well,  be  it  so.    They  clothed  the  rose  in    a  wild  lily  for  a 
winding-sheet,  and  its  requiem  was  sung  by  the  gentle  a;ephyr,-  as 
at  close  of  day  it  murmured  among  the  sweet  flower.    Now  you  know 
the  whole,  and  we  have  but  to  laugh  and  make  merry,  because  you 
Bee,  In  this  star,  we  are  nearer  Heaven  than  we  were." 

"  This  la  dreadful,"  said  Charles   Lechmere ;   "  this  is  dreadful. 
Gracious  Hea'.  en,  what  can  be  done  with  her?" 

"  Have  you  no  wild  flowers  here?"  said  Matilda;  "I  am  accus- 
tomed to  bind  them  in  my  hair.  Since  my  mother  died,  I  have  had  no 
one  to  ttW  me  how  they  look,  and  I  have  no  lover  either.    They  say  a 


there  are  no 
,  with  all  its 


lover's  eyes  is  the  best  glass.    Ah  me,  in  this  star 
ford  throbbing  hearts  such  as  dwell  in  the  world  below 
faults.    Is  this  the  summer?" 

"  Yes,  this  Is  the  summer,"  said  Lechmere  ;  "  do  you  not  see  the  sun 
illuming  the  west  ?  The  evening  is  approaching,  but  it  is  a  summer's 
one." 

She  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  glowing  west. 
A  deep  sigh  camn  from  her  breast,  and  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  pathos, 
she  commenced  singing  some  wild  melody  she  had  heard  in  happ'er 
days,  and  which  now,  along  with  all  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  images 
that  fillj-d  her  brain,  floated  on  the  >,urface  ot  her  memory. 

The  beautiful,  clear,  bcll-like  voice  still  remained — that  voice,  which 
had  been  to  George  Lee  so  dear  and  precious ;  but,  alas,  the  mind — the 
intellect  which  gave  expression  to  every  word  was  gone  ;  and  yet,  now, 
whether  It  arose  from  the  tones  themselves,  or  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  circumstancea  which  had  in  that  young  and  beautiful  creature 
quenched  the  gloiions  fire  of  intellect,  there  seemed  to  those  who  heard 
her  sing,  a  heartbreaking  tendernes'i  about  the  wprdg,  sych  jis  they  had 
7jev«r  found  any  convey  before. 

Tl*»  svfRiBp  W5»9  nor  fast  t»ppro«»chJBf,  m  \i)imm  si\ifo|Ht?iy  ?»r. 


cessary,  ere  night  set  in,  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  safety  of 
the  poor  maniac  girl.    Grant  whispered  to  Lechmere. 

"  She  must  have  made  her  escape  from  the  asylum  in  which  she  has 
been  placed,  poor  thing.  The  mention  of  the  twelfth  of  Angus'-  must 
have  come  across  her  mind,  accompanied  by  a  recollection  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  at  some  unguarded  moment  she  has  found  her  way  here." 

"  Alas,  poor  thing,  such  has  been  the  case.  See,  she  is  dusty  and 
travel-worn.  God  help  her,  I  would  not  have  this  happen  for  the 
dearest  prospect  I  have  upon  earth." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  carriage- wheels  sounded  as  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  forest.    Before  any  of  the  friends  could  hazard 
I  a  conjecture  as  to  who  might  be  approaching,  Matilda  Rashleigh  heard 
the  sounds,  and  a  change  came  over  her  countenance.    She  turned  of 
!  an  ashy  paleness,  and  with  a  shudder,  she  said, — 

j  "Save  me,  save  me, — oh,  God! — they  come  for  me — they  come  for 
me.  Save  me,  George — George,  where  are  you  now  ? — why  do  you 
linger  in  the  lower  world,  when  we  are  all  dead  here  and  awaiting  your 
coming  ? — why  sleep  you  when  we  are  all  awakened  ?" 

She  was  right  in  her  conjectures.    The  carriage  contained  some  per- 

I  sons  from  the  house  where  Matilda  had  been  kept  in  gentle  confine- 

j  ment.  They  had  heard  her  muttering  something  about  the  twelfth  of 
August  and  Epping  Forest,  and  that  when  she  was  missed,  they  had  no 

!  doubt  as  to  where  she  could  be  found. 

j  By  some  means  the  carriage  did  not  come  direct  up  to  the  house, 
[  possibly  the  driver  was  ordered  to  wait  at  some  distance,  or  he  might 
have  chosen  the  wrong  little  bit  of  road,  but  as  it  was,  the  wheels  went 
over  a  small  wooden  bridge  that  was  thrown  across  an  inconsiderable 
stream  near  at  hand,  and  the  sudden  change  of  sound  at  once  reached 
the  ears  of  Matilda. 

"Thunder!  thunder!"  she  exclaimed. 

Then  a  piercing  scream,  which  could  only  be  equalled  by  that 
she  had  uttered  in  the  forest,  and  during  the  utterance  of  which  her 
intellect  appeared  to  have  flown,  came  from  her  lips,  and  she  dropped 
in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 

In  another  half  hour  she  was  far  on  her  journey  to  London  again, 
but  the  painful  incident  had  cast  a  gloom  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
friends,  and  when  they  sat  down  again  to  the  festive  board,  the;e  wai 
a  settled  look  of  sadness  upon  every  countenance  around  it. 

"How  little,"  said  Lechmere,  "could  we  anticipate  such  an  adven- 
ture as  this ;  poor,  poor  Matilda — Heaven  help  her  !  Perhaps,  as  was 
remarked  when  the  occurrence  happened  which  destroyed  her  reason, 
it  is  better  that  such  should  be  the  case,  than  that  she  should  live  a  prey 
to  the  terrible  grief  and  gloom  which  such  a  circumstance  was  sure  to 
cast  over  her  future  life." 

"  God  help  her  indeed,"  cried  another  gentleman ;  "  let  us  endeavoui 
to  forget  this  harrowing  occurrence,  which  has  been,  with  all  its  awful 
particularities,  brought  again  so  freshly  to  our  remembrance.  The  wine, 
the  wine — here  is  a  toast  for  you,  '  Poor  Matilda  Rashleigh,  and  when 
the  light  of  reason  again  illumines  her  brain,  may  it  bring  with  it  phUo- 
8pP^to  ena;ble  her  to  endure  the  grief  that  is  past.'  " 

>  {  6e  continued  in  our  next.) 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  the  Editor,  which 

will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
E.  H.  White. — "  The  Adventures  of  a  Shilling"  would  have  been  in- 
serted long  since,  had  we  seen  the  letter  mentioned,  containing  the 
permission  to  curtail  it.  We  are  rather  short  of  space  at  present,  but 
it  shall  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 
O.  H.  OusTAiNG. — The  conclusion  of  "  The  Avenger"  has  been  received, 
and  the  tale  shall  appear,  if  possible,  in  tlie  next  number  of  the 
Journal.  •  ^ 

Eliza  Jane  M. — "The  Betrayed  One's . Lament"  w-as  inserted  in 
No.  128  of  the  Miscellany.     It  is  not  our  fault  that  our 
correspondent  has  not  seen  it,  as  she  did  not  give  the  name  of  the 
magazine  in  which  she  wished  it  to  be  published. 
W.  S. — Not  at  all.    The  pieces  are  hardly  suitable ;  but  we  think,  from 
the  slight  specimen  forwarded,  our  correspondent  would  succeed  In 
prose  much  better  than  in  poetry.    We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
attempt  he  may  make. 
J.  H.  Shepherd  (Ongar). — The  MS.  has  not  been  received. 
John  Toomy  (Edinburgh). — We  like  the  commencement  of  the  "  Auto- 
biography;" bnt  if  we  were  to  publish  it,  it  could  not  be  commenced 
without  the  whole  of  the  MS.  was  first  forwarded.    Not  having  seen 
the  communication  alluded  to,  no  answer  could  be  given. 
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THE  WOODMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  FOREST. 

The  mom  was  bright  and  fresh,  as  a  goodly  cavalcade  set  out  from 

the  Castle  of  Y  .    The  king,  attended  by  his  lords,  rode  foremost 

of  the  party,  while  at  a  respectful  distance  came  a  troop  of  huntsmen, 
clothed  in  Lincoln  green,  and  bearing  bugles  at  their  belts. 

Among  their  number  were  the  king's  falconers,  with  hawks  upon 
their  wrists,  while  several  couples  of  stag  hounds  were  kept  in  proper 
abeyance  by  their  whippers-iH.  The  horses  as  well  as  riders  seemed 
elated  with  the  freshness  of  the  mom,  and  showed  the  buoyancy  of 
their  animal  life  by  caracoling  in  graceful  curves,  till  checked  by  the 
rein  and  spur. 

The  dew  sparkled  on  the  grass  like  myriads  of  diamonds,  and  a 
white  frost  threw  out  in  strong  relief  various  dark  branches  of  the  trees 
and  hedges. 

*'  By  ray  troth,"  said  the  king,  as  he  reined  in  his  steed,  "  this  is  a 
right  pleasant  morning  for  the  chase  ;  think  you  not  so,  my  lord  Cleve- 
land?" 

"  It  is,  my  liege,"  replied  the  nobleman  who  rode  two  paces  in  the 
rear;  "  and  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  have  a  splendid  chase." 

"  I  hope  80,"  said  the  king ;  "  ray  horse  seems  already  very  eager 
to  be  off." 

"  He's  a  noble  animal,  sire,"  said  Cleveland. 

■"  A  present  from  my  brother  of  Burgundy,  and  a  right  good  fellow 
he  la  ;  he  has  served  me  well  in  war  and  chase ;  but  haik,  what  horn  is 
that  ?" 

"  It  sounds,  my  liege,  as  if  some  one  pursued  the  royal  deer." 

"You  say  right,  Cleveland,"  rejoined  the  king  ;  "and  by  the  virgin, 
the  knave  had  better  matee  good  use  of  his  horse's  heels,  or  we  may  fall 
foul  of  him.  Who,  think  ye,  would  be  daring  enough  to  chase  the 
king's  deer?" 

"  I  know  of  none,  my  liege,  except  Walter  de  Lancey,  with  whose 
house  and  your  highness  there  is  a  feud." 

"  His  head,  then,  Cleveland,  aits  but  unsteady  upon  his  shoulders." 

*'  Or,"  suggested  Cleveland,  "  it  may  be  some  of  the  band  of  robbers 
which  infest  the  royal  domains." 

"  I  could  feel  it  half  in  my  heart  to  forgive  them,  Cleveland,  be- 
ffiuse  they  have  necessity ;  but  for  Walter  de  Lancey,  I  would  hang 
him  on  the  nearest  oak." 

"  Forward  there,  Mark  !"  called  Cleveland  to  the  master  of  the 
hounds. 

The  huntsman  obeyed  the  summons,  at  the  same  time  touching  the 
peak  of  his  cap,  which  was  circled  by  a  band  of  gold,  and  surmounted 
with  a  golden  tassel. 

"  Mow  fare  the  royal  deer,  Mark?"  demanded  the  nobleman;  "do 
you  find  them  harried  much  ?" 

"  Their  numbers  are  considerably  thinned,  my  lord,  in  these  parts ; 
I  fear  there  are  many  stalkers  among  them  at  night." 

"  Think  you  the  bandits  take  them?"  asked  the  king. 

"  Perohance  now  and  then,  my  liege,"  rex)lied  the  hnntsman,  bending 
low  his  head,  "  but  they  generally  have  other  game  on  hand." 

"  Ha  I  ha  !"  laughed  the  king  ;  "  a  fat  bishop  with  a  heavy  purse  of 
gold  ;  but  find  a  stag,  Mark,  'tis  time  to  commence  a  run." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  stag  was  found,  and  being  selected  from  the  herd, 
the  leashes  of  the  dogs  were  slipped,  and  away  they  went  over  hill  and 
dale,  brook  and  briar.  Now  might  be  heard  the  huntsman  cheering  to 
the  cha«e  ;  then  again  the  baying  of  the  dogs  and  the  sound  of  horns, 
borne  on  the  morning  air,  and  which  echoed  through  the  woods  for 
many  a  mile. 


Cleveland,  like  a  good  courtier,  kept  near  the  king,  and  ever  and. 
anon  checked  his  rein  when  he  found  his  steed  getting  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, while  a  score  of  knights  and  grooms  followed  in  their  rear;  here 
and  there  a  lady  in  a  hunting  habit  might  be  seen  amongst  the  riders, 
and  served  to  give  animation,  by  their  presence,  to  the  sport. 

Scarcely  had  the  king  been  in  pursuit  of  the  noble  stag  for  half  an 
hour,  before  the  sound  of  horns  again  arrested  his  attention,  and  in  a. 
few  seconds  after  a  noble  buck,  witli  an  arrow  in  his  side,  stopped  th© 
path  in  which  the  royal  party  Avere  proceeding ;  its  body  lay  bleeding; 
on  the  ground. 

"  By  the  mass  !"  cried  the  king,  ia  a  fury,  "  but  I  will  give  a 
hundred  marks  for  the  head  of  the  villain  who  has  slain  this  buck. 
Ho  !  my  lords,  did  ye  ever  know  the  like,  and  almost  within  our  very 
presence  ?    What  think  ye  of  it,  my  lords  1" 

"  'Tis  a  bold  and  daring  deed,"  said  Cleveland,  "  and  deserves  youc 
grace's  just  displeasure  ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  De  Lancey." 

"  Pursue  the  knave  !"  cried  the  king  to  his  followers,  "  and  at  youc 
peril  return  without  him.  I  will  teach  him  what  obedience  means; 
you,  niy  lord  of  Cleveland,  will  remain  with  us." 

In  an  instant  the  hunting  scheme  was  dissolved,  and  all  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  slayer  of  the  deer,  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  hearing 
the  cheers  of  the  king's  huntsmen,  had  fled  at  his  horse's  swiftest  speed 
with  one  or  two  attendants. 

*  *  «  *  *  *  * 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  Walter  de  Laucey.  For  some  con- 
spiracy,  in  which  it  was  believed  he  had  been  concarned,  his  property 
had  been  sequestrated ;  but  sufficient  prool  had  not  been  brought  against 
him  to  convict  him ;  however,  enough  had  been  done  to  cause  hia 
hatred  to  the  king,  and  reduce  him  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  a 
brigand  ;  he,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  seek  the  chase  as  a  means  of 
life,  and  what  deer  so  fit  to  kill,  in  his  imagination,  as  his  enemy's,  the* 
king's. 

On  the  morning  in  question  he  had  come  from  his  retreat  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  forest  (although  it  was  believed  he  was  abroad)  to  hunt. 
He  had  just  brought  down  a  buck  of  two  year  old,  leaving  the  arrow  in. 
which  was  stamped  with  his  name,  when  the  sound  of  the  king's  ap- 
proach  disturbed  him  and  his  attendants. 

"  By  heavens,  Gurth  !"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  that  is  the  sound  of  the 
king's  horn  ;  if  found  here  our  lives  are  not  worth  a  rotten  branch." 

"  We  had  better  to  horse,  then." 

"  Quck  as  thought!"  replied  Sir  Walter,  "and  spare  neither  whip 
no  spur." 

In  an  instant  they  were  scouring  at  their  topmost  speed,  while  from 
time  to  time  they  heard  the  voices  of  their  pursuers  in  quick  pursuit. 

While  thus  they  coursed  along,  the  rein  of  Gurth's  horse  was  caught 
by  a  sturdy  woodman,  which  immediately  checked  its  speed. 

"  Ha,  friend  !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "why  ride  you  thus  fast?' 

"  It  matters  nought  to  thee,"  said  Gurth  ;  "  let  go  the  bridle.' 

"Not  so,"  replied  th  woodman.  "  Your '  master's  name  is  De 
Lancey,  is  it  not?" 

"  It  is  !"  said  Gurth,  hastily ;  "  but  what  is  that  to  you  ?  let  go,  I 

say !"  ,  „ 

"  You  know  he  makes  sad  work  with  the  king  s  deer. 
"  And  that  also  he  will  have  to  answer  for." 

"  But  I  can  now  save  him"  continued  the  woodman  ;  "  quick  !  lend 
me  your  bow." 

"  And  wherefore  ?  it  yet  may  do  me  service.  Hear  you  not  tha 
king's  men  are  in  pursuit  ?" 

"  It  is  then  as  I  suspected;  Sir  Walter  has  shot  a  deer ;  lend  ma 
your  bow,  I  say,  and  I  will  take  the  burden  on  myself;  Sir  Walter  has 
rendered  me  a  service,  and  novf  I  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  li-'' 
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There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  Gurth  threw  the  bow  to  the  woodman 
and  instantly  galloped  after  his  master.  At  the  next  moment  the 
iing's  men  drew  near. 

"Hallo,  fellow!"  said  Mark,  the  huntsman,  as  he  came  up  and 
checked  his  horse,  "  has  any  one  passed  you  here  1" 

"  No  one." 

"Thou  speakest  falsely,  knave!  but  how  I  hear  the  horse's  feet 
upon  the  turf !" 

If  I  do,"  replied  the  woodman,  "you  then  will  not  ha^^e  to  answer 
for  it." 

"  Thou  art  saucy,  knave.    Perhaps  thou  canst  tell  who  shot  the 
buck  which  now  lies  about  two  hundred  paces  yonder  ?" 
"  I  shot  him." 

"  The  arrow  bears  the  name  of  Walter  de  Lancey." 
*'  It  may  do  so;  but  nevertheless  I  shot  him." 
*•  You  are  here  before  us,  how  can  that  be  1" 
"  It  nevertheless  is  so." 

"  Dost  thou  take  me  for  a  fool,"  said  Mark,  "that  I  should  believe 
you  being  guilty  of  the  deed,  would  acknowledge  it  ?" 

"  In  truth  I  trouble  not  myself  to  think  whether  thou  art  foolish  or 
wise." 

"  I  deserve  thy  insolence  for  having  condescended  to  ask  a  question 
of  thee."  Thus  saying,  he  spurred  his  noble  hunter,  and  galloped 
onward  to  make  further  search. 

They  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  before  they  discovered  a 
knight  Of  dark  and  scowling  features,  dragging  onward,  with  little 
courtesy,  a  stranger. 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  knight,"  said  the  huntsman,  "  but  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  individual  whom  you  now  hold  has  been  guilty  of  some  high 
misdemeanor  V 

"  Thou  art  indeed  right ;  and  it  tells  me.  but  strangely,  if  our  royal 
master  spares  his  life  one  hour  after  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
■crime." 

"  Ah  !  say  you  so  ?" 

"  Aye,  do  I ;  and  would  have  your  assistance  to  convey  hun  to  his 
majesty's  presence." 

"  Traitorous  coward !"  said  De  Lancey — for  it  was  he — "  thou  durst 
not  have  proceeded  much  further  if  thy  request  were  refused." 

"  Silence  !"  roared  the  knigbt,  whose  name  was  Gilbert  Montford. 

"I  heed  not  your  command,"  returned  De  Lancey;  "  for  although 
in  your  power,  I  defy  it." 

"  Ha  !  ha !"  laughed  Sir  Gilbert  Montford ;  "  Walter  de  Lancey,  who 
owns  not  a  rood  of  land,  braves  the  power  of  the  wealthy  Gilbert 
Montford." 

De  Lancey,  who,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  his  pursuers,  had  taken  an 
unfrequented  road,  was  missed  by  his  faithful  domestic,  Gurth,  whom 
he  still  considered  was  following  him,  and  hearing  the  clatter  of  the 
horse's  feet  behind  him  strengthened  the  supposition . 

"  Spur  on  thy  steed,  honest  Gurth,"  said  he ;  "  that  thou  mayest  be 
ready  to  assist  me  if  overtaken."  He  heard  no  reply,  but  supposing  his 
servant  obeying  his  command,  "  Safe !  safe  !"  exclaimed  De  Lancey, 
*'  thou  hadst  best  dismount,"  and  turning  round  in  the  saddle,  to  his 
surprise  and  dismay  he  saw  the  haughty  and  vindictive  Montford  at  his 
side  in  the  place  of  his  trusty  Gurth.  ^ 

De  Lancey,  thrown  olf  his  guard,  had  hardly  time  to  place  his  hand 
upon  his  hunting  sword  before  he  was  seized  by  Sir  Gilbert  Montford, 
and  received  so  severe  a  blow  from  the  hunting  whip  of  the  latter  as  | 
caused  him  to  fall  from  hia  saddle. 

"  Now  is  the  hour  for  revenge  I"  said  Montford,  taking  from  hia 
fallen  foe  his  weapon,  "  if  I  did  but  choose  to  use  it." 

"  Thou  art  a  base  mean  villain,"  said  De  Lancey,  "  thus  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  me." 

"  And  thou  wert  base  to  take  advantage  of  the  love  of  the  Lady 
Isabel." 

"  The  Lady  Isabel  is  as  false  as  she  is  beautiful,"  returned  De 
Lancey;   "  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  treachery?" 

"  I  do  not  choose  lo  bandy  words  with  thee,"  said  Montford;  "I 
know  thy  crime  and  that  is  sullicient." 

"  I  am  not  gu  Ity  of  any,  save  those  to  which  I  am  reduced  by 
the  treachery  and  villaiiy  of  others." 

"  An  excellent  apology,  truly,"  retorted  Montford,  seizing  De  Lancey, 
and  was  about  to  fasten  him  to  a  tree,  when  Mark,  the  huntsman,  and 
his  groom,  came  up. 

Overpowered  by  numbers,  the  vanquished  De  Lancey  was  borne  to 
the  spot  where  tliey  had  left  the  king  ;  but  he  had  returned,  and  he  was 
forthwith  led  to  the  presence  chamber  at  the  Castle  of  Y  , 

Kalph  the  woodman  was  on  his  return  to  his  lowly  cottage  (consider- 
iag  what  would  be  the  best  method  of  saving  the  life  of  Walter  De 
Lanfey,  who  had  so  nobly  rescued  his  beloved  child  from  the  jaws  of  the 


ravenous  wolf)  when  he  was  met  by  the  king  and  his  noble  party 
returning  from  the  chase. 

"  How  fares  it  with  the  honest  Ralph  J"  said  the  Lord  of  Cleveland, 
addressing  him. 

"  But  sadly,  my  noble  lord,"  replied  Ralph  ;  "  I  am  heavy  at  heart." 

"  Aye,  sayest  thou  so — the  cause,  then  ?" 

"  Fear,  my  lord,  lest  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty." 

The  king  now  turned  to  address  Cleveland,  whose  attention  was  now 
averted  from  the  woodman  to  his  majesty  ;  and  when  he  again  turned 
to  resume  the  conversation  the  woodman  was  out  of  sight. 

"  On  their  aiiival  at  the  palace  the  king's  first  inquiry  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  who  had  wounded  the  buck  had  been  discovered. 

"  He  has,  my  liege,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  right  glad  of  it.    By  whom  was  he  found  ?" 

"  By  the  trusty  knight,  Sir  Gilbeit  Montford." 

"  Noble  courtier,"  returned  the  king,  "  great  shall  be  his  reward. 
Heard  you  the  name  of  the  miscreant?" 

"  Walter  De  Lancey,"  replied  the  person  addressed. 

"  Aye,  say  you  so  !  By  my  crown,  then,  his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit 
of  h's  temerity." 

"  Is  he  in  safe  keeping?"  asked  Lord  Cleveland. 

"  He  is,  my  lord,  in  the  presence-chamber." 

"  And  well  guarded?" 

"  Yes,  my  liege." 

"I  will  to  the  chamber,  then,"  replied  the  king;  "summon  my 
ministers  to  pass  judgment  on  him." 

"  You  see,  my  liege,"  said  Cleveland,  "  I  was  right  in  my  conjec- 
tures." 

"  Concerning  what?" 

"  De  Lancey,  my  liege,  I  thought  no  other  man  was  bold  enough 
to  do  the  deed." 

"  Why  thou  speakest,  Cleveland,  es  if  the  deed  he  had  done  were  good." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  sire,  and  assure  you,  although  I  like  his 
courage,  I  hate  his  crime  as  himself." 

"  Well  said,  Cleveland;  thou  hast  ever  been  a  loyal  subject,  and 
given  alternately  thy  hate  or  love  as  pleased  my  will." 

To  this  Cleveland  bowed  low,  and  replied, — 

"  Such  indeed,  my  liege,  has  been  my  aim,  and  ever  will  be." 

Walter  De  Lancey,  whose  firm  heart  had  hitherto  braved  every  danger, 
now  felt  himself  so  much  cowed  that  he  trembled  at  the  thought 
that  the  hours  of  his  life  were  now  numbered ;  he  found  he  was  too 
closeiy  guarded  to  admit  of  any  hope  of  escape.  Spirit-broken,  he 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  his  flowing  locks  covering  his  features, 
prevented  his  excitement  being  seen  by  the  guards. 

"  I  trust,"  said  he,  mentally,  "my  faithful  Gurth  has  escaped  the 
danger  into  which  I  have  fallen." 

His  mind  occupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  noticed  not  the  entrance 
of  the  king. 

"  Walter  De  Lancey,"  said  the  latter  aloud,  "knowest  thou  that  by 
thy  lawless  deeds  thou  hast  sacrificed  thy  own  life  I" 

Walter  raised  his  head  in  surprise,  and  replied, — 

"  Even  so,  my  liege ;  I  believe  you  too  merciful  to  take  the  life  your 
hatred  to  our  devoted  house  has  rendered  worthless." 

"  Base  villain !"  cried  the  king,  enraged,  "  darest  thou  insult  me 
thus  1" 

"  I  meant  not  insult,  sire,"  replied  De  Lancey,  "  but  again  affirm, 
"that  I  do  not  think  you  base  enough  to  take  the  life  of  your  fellow 
worm  that  you  have  already  trodden  to  the  dust." 

"  Away !  away  with  him  !"  said  the  king,  turning  to  the  guards ; 
"bear  him  to  the  dungeon  ;  load  him  heavily  with  irons  ;  that,  perhaps, 
may  serve  to  quell  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  lawless  knave." 

The  guard  instantly  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  king. 

"  Lay  not  hands  on  me !"  cried  De  Lancey,  "  I  will  follow  you  wil- 
lingly." 

Notwithstanding  this  request,  he  was  rudely  and  harshly  dragged 
onward  to  the  dungeon. 

A  *  *  *  *  it 

The  ministers  had  now  met  in  the  council  chamber  ;  the  king  sat  on 
his  chair  of  state.  On  his  right  sat  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  and  on  his 
left  Sir  Gilbert  Montford.  They  were  discussing  among  them  what  was 
the  most  severe  punishment  they  should  award  De  Lancey  upon  his 
conviction. 

At  the  instant  a  page  entered  the  chamber.  "  My  liege,"  said  he, 
"  Ralph  the  woodman  waits  and  craves  admittance  to  your  presence." 

"  Bid  him  wait  our  pleasure  !"  said  the  king;  "  we  are  now  engaged 
in  business  of  too  great  moment  to  grant  him  audience." 

"  1  humbly  crave  your  pardon,  my  liege  ;  but  he  desired  me  to  tell 
you  that  the  life  of  one  of  your  subjects  depends  upon  the  interview." 

"  Ay,  this  is  strange,"  said  Cleveland ;  "  I  well  remember  the  honest 
woodman's  downcast  eye  when  we  passed  him  ;  and  his  words  were— 

"  What .'"  demanded  the  king. 
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"  That  he  feared  the  innocent  would  suffer  for  the  guilty." 
"  Ay,  say  you  so?    Then  it  must  be  a  matter  of  importance.  Com- 
m  and  him  hither,  page." 

The  page  departed,  and  shortly  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  wood- 
jpan  Ralph.  No  sooner  had  the  latter  entered  the  presencs  of  the  king, 
than,  throwing  himself  upoa  his  knees,  he  exclaimed, — "  Most  noble 
and  worshipful  sire,  I  am  a  wretch  unworthy  the  honour  of  bending  in 
your  royal  presence." 

"  Rise,  Ralph,"  said  the  king,  "and  speak  what  thou  would  tell  us." 

"My  liege,"  said  Ralph,  rising,  and  bending  lew  his  head,  "I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  deed  for  which  I  dread  thy  just  displeasure." 

"  Be  explicit,  Ralph,"  said  Lord  Cleveland,  "  his  Majesty's  time  can- 
not be  trespassed  on." 

Ralph  raised  his  head,  and  then  replied, — "Know,  then,  my  liege 
and  noble  lords,  that  in  wending  my  way  homeward,  after  my  fatigue 
at  early  dawn,  nay  attention  was  directed  to  a  pair  of  arrows  lying  upon 
the  ground  ;  eagerly  I  took  them  up,  and  found  thereon  written  " 

"  What  2"  interrupted  Cleveland. 

"  The  name  of  Walter  de  Lancey,"  replied  the  woodman,  whUe  the 
king  and  his  council  gazed  on  each  other  in  astonishment. 

"  Proceed  quickly,"  said  the  king,  "  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  com 
pletion  of  thy  story." 

"  On  the  instant  my  mind  was  filled  with  the  many  brave  deeds  of 
their  persecuted  owner,"  continued  the  woodman. 

"  What  had  his  deeds  or  persecutions  to  do  with  thee?"  interrupted 
the  king,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure. 

"  Hear  me,  my  liege,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Confine  yourself  briefly  to  the  object  of  your  visit  here,"  said 
Cleveland. 

Ralpk  again  resumed, — "  I  know  not,  sire  ;  but  I  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  try  my  strength,  and  draw  the  bow  charged  with  the  arrows 
of  tlie  brave  De  Lancey  !" 

"  Beware  of  falsehood,  Ralph  1"  said  Cleveland,  in  a  kind  tone  ;  "  you 
could  not  aim  an  arrow  to  wound  the  deer  without  a  bow." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  replied  the  woodman  ;  "  I  have  many  in  my  pos- 
session that  were  formerly  belonging  to  the  famous  marksman,  Cediic 
the  bold,  who  was  my  kinsman." 

"  So  far,  well,"  said  the  king. 

"  I  lost  not  an  instant,"  continued  Ralph,  "  in  bringing  one  ;  I  has- 
tened to  the  forest  and  drew  tlie  bow  at  venture  ;  a  noble  buck  at  the 
moment  darted  by,  and  received  the  arrow  in  his  side  ;  this,  my  liege, 
is  the  crime  by  which  I  have  merited  your  just  displeasure." 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  sVange  story,  and  yet  seems  true;  what  think 
you  of  it,  Cleveland  1" 

"I  scarcely  know,  my  liege,"  said  Cleveland;  "but,  if  his  state- 
ment be  true,  he  can  produce  the  fellow  arrow  and  the  bow  with  which 
he  siiot  the  buck  " 

"  They  are  without,  my  lord ;  I  brought  them  hither,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Think  you,  Cleveland,"  said  the  king,  "  that  the  love  of  reward 
from  some  of  De  Lancey's  party  could  have  induced  this  woodman  to 
accuse  himself  of  the  crime  of  which  De  Lancey  is  guilty  ? ' 

"I  should  say  not,  my  liege,"  relumed  Cleveland;  "he  knowing 
that  the  crinae  is  punihhabie  with  death." 

"  Nay,  merciful  and  royal  master,  you  surely  will  not  punish  me  with 
death  !  Spare  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  innocent  child,  whose  gentle 
heart  would  break  were  she  parted  from  her  aged  father  by  an  ignoble 
death." 

"  Of  this  you  should  have  thought  before,  Ralph,"  said  the  king. 
"  1"  I  do  not  punish  this  crime  in  you,  I  shall  not  have  one  of  my  thou- 
sand bucks  left  free  from  the  arrows  of  those  who  choose  to  draw  their 
bows." 

"Allow  me,  royal  sire,"  said  Cleveland,  "to  beg  that  his  life  be 
spared." 

"  At  thy  wish,  then,  it  is  granted  ;  but  had  you,"  said  th©  king,  ad- 
dressing Ralph,  "delayed  another  liour,  the  life  of  an  individual  (whom 
I  now  believe  is  innocent  of  your  crime)  would  have  paid  the  forfeit." 

"But  it  would  not  have  been  so,  ray  liege,  had  Mark,  your  hunts- 
man, treated  me  with  less  harshness,  and  listened  to  the  avowal  of  my 
guilt." 

"  Dost  thou  mean  to  say,  then,  that  thou  hadst  confessed  thy  crime 
lo  him  r 

"  I  did,  my  liege,  but  he  heede'd  me  not,"  said  Ralph. 

"  I  doubt  thee,  knave,"  said  the  king  ;  "  but  I  will  instantly  summon 
fchn  to  my  presence." 

On  entering  the  chamber,  Mark  looked  with  astonishment  upon  see- 
ing Ra  ph,  the  woodman. 

"  Statid  forward,  Mark,"  said  the  king,  "  and  answer  me  trisly." 

"  On  rny  soul  will  I,  my  liege,"  said  tlie  huntsman,  standing  forward. 

"  M«t  you  Ibis  woodman,  then,  this  morning,  when  searching  for  the 
kdlTidual  who  had  wounded  the  buck  V 

"  I  did,  my  lieg^," 


"  And  did  he  then  confess  himself  the  slayer  ?" 

"  Right  truly  he  did,  my  liege  ;  but  seeing  the  arrow  was  marked 
with  the  name  of  De  Lancey,  we  noticed  not  the  words,  as  we  believed 
them  not." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  king ;  "  it  is  now  plain  that  Walter  De  Lancey 
has  been  wrongly  judged ;  but  I  will  make  him  ample  recompense  for 
the  injustice  done  him ;  and,  for  this  woodman,  bear  hira  to  confine- 
ment, to  await  our  decision  «n  his  punishment." 

"  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you!"  said  Ralph,  throwing  himself  tlpon  his 
knees,  "  and  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  promise  you  long  since 
made  me." 

"  Promise? — what  promise ?    ^Vhat  mean  you  ?" 

"  You  may  remember,  my  royal  master,  when  I  followed  in  the  suite 
of  your  lamented  queen,  that  I  swam  across  the  deep  water,  and 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  your  noble  sou,  the  Prince  Herbert." 

"  Another  word  is  not  necessary,  generous  Ralph,"  returned  the 
king.  "  Thy  pardon  is  granted  ;  thou  art  free  to  depart.  But,  now, 
though  pardoned,  beware  of  again  incurring  my  displeasure  by  the  un- 
lawful use  of  the  arrows." 

Ralph,  well  pleased  with  the  termination  of  this  affair,  bowed  low  be- 
fore the  king,  and  left  the  presence  chamber. 

***** 

"  Do  I  dream,"  said  Walter  de  Lancey,  "  or  am  I  really  at  liberty  to 
depart  unpunished  ?" 

"  'Tis  no  dream,  Walter  de  Lancey,"  said  the  king,  who  at  this  instant 
had  entered  the  chamber  where  the  former  had  been  coaveyed  from 
the  dungeon. 

"  And  to  what  or  whom  am  I  indebted,  mighty  monarch,  for  this  un- 
expected indulgence?" 

"  To  one  who  would  not  punish  a  crime  with  more  harshness  than  it 
deserves." 

"  Surely,  my  liege,  thou  has  not  come  to  mock  an  unhappy  man?" 

«'  Nay — nay,  De  Lancey,  the  antipathy  I  have  so  long  borne  thy  house, 
has  changed  into  good  feelings  for  thy  future  welfare." 

De  Lancey,  though  he  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  lawless  deeds, 
still  preserved  a  heart  filled  with  honour  ^nd  kindness,  and  now  felt 
overpowered  by  the  generosity  of  the  king,  knelt  down  and  embraced 
his  knees.  ,  . 

"  Rise,  De  Lancey,"  said  the  king, "  and  receive  again  the  mhentance 
given  thee  by  thy  forefathers." 

"  My  liege,"  replied  De  Lancey,  "  words  can  but  ill  express  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart !" 

"It  is  but  on  one  coiididion  that  I  restore  you  to  your  former 
inheritance." 

"  Name  it,  my  liege." 

"  It  is,  that  you  give  up  to  justice  those  with  whom  you  have  been 
so  long  associated,  and  who  are  enemies  to  our  person  and  state." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  liege!  but  on  such  conditions  I  would  not  receive 
a  throne.  No.  They  were  the  friends  of  my  adversity;  they  received 
me  when  driven  a  wretched  outcast  from  the  home  of  my  father !" 

Awhile  the  king  spoke  not,  but  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
seemed  lost  in  reflection. 

"  Walter  de  Lancey,"  at  length  he  exclaimed  ;  "  thy  heart  is  as  noble 
as  thy  person.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  enjoy  my  friendship,  in  which  I 
shall  feel  more  safe  than  in  that  of  those  who  make  greater  protesta- 
tions of  it." 

***** 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  master,  be  assured  that  by  Ralph,  the  woodman, 
alone  thy  life  was  spared."  ,    ,     ^  j 

"  And  can  it  be  possible,  Gurth,  that  the  father  ©f  the  lo^e.-y  and 
gentle  Bertha  could  have  offered,  unasked,  to  sacrifice  his  o^vn  life 
for  mine?"  „         ,  ^  -i.  • 

"  However  strange  it  may  seem,  good  master,  repli'id  orurth,  it  is 
most  true.  A  few  minutes  after  I  had  missed  you,  Ralph,  who  must 
have  seen  you  draw  the  bow,  accosted  mc  ;  he  desired  of  me  my  bow 
saying  by  it  he  could  save  the  life  of  my  master.  Anxiously  did  I  wait 
at  his  cottage  for  his  return,  which  was  not  for  many  hours  after,  and 
by  my  word,  I  cannot  tell  the  joy  and  pleasure  I  felt  when  he  related 
to  me  that  the  king,  in  his  presence,  had  declared  you  innocent 

"  Noble,  generous  Ralph!"  said  De  Lancey,  enthusiasticahy.  "  Never 
will  it  be  in  my  power  to  reward  him.    Fetch  him  hither  instantly. 

"  I  will,  good  master." 

"  Nay,  but  stay,  Gurth,  I  will  to  him  this  very  moment.  ^ 

When  De  Lancey  entered  the  cottage  of  the  woodman,  he  was  sur- 
prised on  beholding  the  beautiful  Bertha  in  tears,  while  the  face  of  her 
father  beamed  with  a  joyous  expression. 

"  lienerous  preserver  of  my  life,"  said  De  Lancey,  "  I  come  to  offer 
thee  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  great  interest  thou  hast  taken  m  my 

welfare."  ^  t>  ,  u     <i  t». 

"1  require  not  thy  thanks,  brave  De^Lancey,"  replied  Ralph.  15 
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was  thou  who  saved  the  life  of  my  darluig  Bertha,  and  had  I  a  hundred 
lives  to  sacrifice,  I  should  consider  thee  deserving  of  them." 

All  the  best  feelings  of  nature,  at  this  moment,  took  possession  of  the 
breast  of  the  hitherto  lawless  De  Lancey,  and  the  warm  tears  of  grati- 
tude traced  their  way  down  his  sunburnt  cheek.  For  a  moment  he 
spoke  not ;  and  then,  gazing  kindly  on  the  form  of  the  weeping  Bertha, 
he  said, — 

"  Generous  Kalph,  the  tears  of  this  sweet  maiden  distress  me  much. 
May  I  ask  the  cause  ?" 

"They  are  but  tears  of  joy,"  replied  Ralph,  while  the  features  of 
Bertha  were  suffused  with  a  deep,  glowing  blush. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentle  Bertha,  "  they  are  tears  shed  for  you,  brave 
De  Lancey,  at  the  thought  of  the  agony  you  must  have  endured  when 
expecting  that  thy  beautiful  head  should  have  been  severed  from  thy 
body,  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  idle  multitude." 

Enraptured,  De  Lancey  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  maiden,  and 
exclaimed, — 

"  Receive,  then,  the  hand  and  heart  of  him  for  whom  thy  warm  tears 
of  pity  have  been  shed !" 

Ralph,  who  knew  not  (hat  De  Lancey  had  again  received  his  former 
honourfi,  said, — 

"  Walter  de  Lancey,  although  the  debt  I  owe  thee  is  indeed  great,  I 
cannot  give  my  consent  to  my  innocent  Bertha  becoming  the  wife 
of  a — a  " 

"  Breathe  not  the  word,"  returned  De  Lancey.  "  Let  the  bitter  past 
be  forgotten.  De  Lancey  is  no  longer  the  wretched  outcast  you  ima- 
gined. All  that  once  was  mine  has  been  restored  to  me  by  our  generous 
JJlonarch,  who  has  added  to  that  the  vast  estates  of  the  deceased  Baron 
Rumboldt,  all  of  which  I  shall  be  proud  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  my  generous 
preserver  and  his  lovely  daughter." 

"  On  your  soul,  De  Lancey,  are  the  words  you  have  uttered  true  ?" 

"  I  ask  ye  not  to  believe  me,"  replied  De  Lancey.  "  Promise  that  in 
another  month  thou  wilt  give  to  me  the  hand  of  Bertha,  if  thou  provest 
what  I  have  said  to  be  correct." 

"  'Tis  granted,  De  Lancey,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  having 
doubted  you,  and  remember,  it  is  a  father's  love  tor  his  only  child  that 
has  prompted  him  to  doubt  " 

*  x  *  *  n 

The  month  had  now  passed  away,  and  every  preparation  was  being 
made  for  the  nuptials  of  Bertha  and  De  Lancey. 

The  king,  who  had  heard  of  the  intended  wedding  between  one  so 
wealthy  and  one  so  poor,  anxiously  desired  to  learn  the  cause,  feeling 
assured  that  there  was  something  more  than  usual  in  the  case.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  the  most  numerous  inquiries,  and  being  informed 
of  the  tme  circumstances,  and  the  generosity  of  the  parties,  he  insisted 
upon  giving  away  the  bride,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting  her  with 
a  handsome  dower. 

The  handsome  De  Lancey  now  led  the  beautiful  and  simple  Bertha 
to  the  altar,  where  the  king  acted  as  father  to  the  bride.    The  utmost 

joy  prevailed  in  the  palace  of  Y  upon  the  occasion,  and  for  many 

years  after,  Sir  Walter  de  Lancey  never  once  had  to  repent  his  having 
chosen  the  woodman's  daughter  for  his  bride. 


Rural  Funerals. — Among  the  beautiful  and  sunple-hearted  cus- 
toms of  rural  life  which  still  linger  in  some  parts  of  England,  is  that 
of  strewing  flowers  before  funerals,  and  planting  them  at  the  grave  of 
departed  friends.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
rites  of  the  primitive  church ;  but  it  is  of  still  higher  antiquity, 
having  been  observed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  fre 
quently  mentioned  by  their  Avriters,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  sponta- 
neous tribute  of  unlettered  affection,  originating  long  before  art  had 
tasked  itself  to  modulate  sorrow  into  son^,  or  story  it  on  the  monu- 
ment. It  is  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  distant  and  re- 
tired places  of  the  kingdom,  where  fashion  and  innovation  have  not 
been  able  to  throng  in  and  trample  out  all  the  curious  and  interesting 
tranes  of  the  olden  time. 

Anecdote  of  Barry,  the  Painter. — While  Barry  was  a  young 
man,  residing  at  Dublin,  an  incident  occurred  which  strikingly  illua- 
trates  the  character  of  the  man.  lie  was  brought  into  contact  with 
some  young  men  of  dissipated  habits,  who,  on  several  occasions,  enticed 
him  to  form  one  of  their  tavern  parties.  As  he  was  returning  home 
late  at  night  from  one  of  these  carousals,  he  was  struck  by  a  sudden 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing  in  thus  wasting  the 
time  which  might  so  much  more  properly  be  employed  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  future  independence  and  respectability.  Dillident, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  power  of  foregoing  the  gratification  which  he  had 
the  m«^an8  of  purcliasing,  and  certain  that  the  most  effectual  preventive 
would  to  J  id  himsfclf  of  the  means  at  once,  he  took  all  his  money, 
which  was,  probably,  at  that  time  no  great  sum,  and  threw  it  into  the 
l.iffey,  and  afterwards  shut  himself  up  with  great  perseverance  to  his 
gtudics 


LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 
a  domestic  romance. 
(Continued  from  our  Icut.) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SCALVONI'S  MEDITATIONS. — THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CHARLES  HARGROVE.  

THE  AFFECTED  RECONCILIATION. 

On  the  morning  following  that  on  which  Scalvoni  had  obtained  so 
complete  a  triumph  over  Letour,  he  sat  alone  in  his  private  room,  ad- 
joining the  counting-house  and  old  warehouses  by  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  appeared  immersed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

His  features  occasionally  changed  their  aspect,  like  those  of  a  man  in 
earnest  and  interesting  conversation,  while  now  and  then  he  would 
mutter  a  few  words  in  as  under  tone  of  a  disjointed  and  inarticulate 
character.  It  was  evident  that  Scalvoni  was  taking  deep  counsel  with 
himself,  and  endeavouring  to  resolve  upon  some  course  of  action  which 
should  ensure  to  him  the  successful  conducting  of  his  various  plans  and 
projects.  After  about  half  an  hour  thus  past,  he  rose  and  paced  to  and 
fro  Im  the  apartment.  Then  he  looked  from  the  window  into  the  river, 
but 'any  one  ^\ho  had  seen  his  face,  would  have  been  sure  his  thoughts 
dwelt  not  upon  the  objects  that  met  his  eyes.  At  length  he  spoke,  half 
aloud,  and  then  muttered  to  the  air  the  guilty  thoughts  that  thronged 
his  breast. 

"  My  position  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  complicated  along 
with  its  success.  I  have  raised  myself  from  poverty  and  dependance  to 
a  height  far  above  such  conditions  ;  but  as  I  have  risen  like  one  clam- 
bering a  coHical  mountain,  my  foothold  has  become  less  and  less,  and 
my  chance  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  fall  greater  at  each  ascending 
step.  Let  me  think — calmly  and  dispassionately,  if  I  can — what  is  my 
true  position — simply  this  :  Robert  Leighton  was  upon  the  point  of 
failing  in  business — I  was  his  confidential  clerk,  but  ho  more.  I  tempted 
him  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  deep  laid  frauds,  having  many  and  com- 
plicated forgeries  for  their  basis.  He  yielded  and  was  in  my  power 
from  that  hour.  The  plan  succeeded.  He  is  wealthy,  and  of  a  conse- 
quence so  am  I,  for  all  he  has,  including  liberty  and  life,  must  of  course 
be  only  at  my  will  and  pleasure.  Still  is  he  comparatively  safe,  for  in 
his  destruction,  1  should,  of  course,  find  my  own.  So  far  is  he  safe, 
and  so  far  am  I  to  him  innoxious.  Then  there  is  this  Letour.  He  has 
made  a  bold  attempt,  but  I  have  out-generalled  him,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  is  now  perfectly  tamed.  I  need  have  no  fear  of  him  what- 
ever. But  then  comes  the  question.  Am  I,  having  so  far  succeeded 
in  all  my  plans — having  wealth,  to  a  great  extent,  at  my  disposal — 
having  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  others  within  my  grasp — am  I  to 
calmly  give  way  where  my  gratifications  and  pleasures  are  concerned, 
and  allow  those  who  have  been  my  victims  to  become  my  dictators  ? 
This  girl,  Harriet  Hearnshaw ,  she  is  beautiful — she  scorns  and  insults 
me — humph  !  Such  only  invest  her  to  my  eyes  with  new  graces.  Ro- 
bert Leighton  loves  her — he  Avould  marry  her,  disposing  first  of  the 
young  felloAv  who  is  now  her  favoured  suitor.  Well,  well,  I  must  let 
him  aid  me  so  far  as  to  get  rid  for  me,  even  fatally,  of  Charles  Har- 
grove. But  then  the  merchant  himself  is  in  the  way.  He  w  ill  prevent 
the  soul  subduing  affliction  of  poverty  coming  upon  the  Hearnshaws, 
80  that  I  have  no  chance  of  showing  myself  off  to  them  as  a  benefactor, 
or  exciting  their  fears  as  a  persecutor.  What  is  to  be  done — shall  T 
let  him  marry  her  !    That  is  the  question  ?" 

Scalvoni  was  now  silent  for  some  time,  during  which  he  smiled  occa- 
sionally, and  then  he  added, — 

"  Yes  ;  it  shall  be  so.  At  present  I  have  not,  nor  can  I  have  the 
shadow  of  a  hope  of  success  with  Harriet  Hearnshaw.  My  threats  she 
will  despise,  because  she  is  quite  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  My  proffered 
friendship  she  will  hold  in  equal  contempt ;  so  far  am  I  utterly  foiled, 
because,  I  suppose,  I  am  not  particularly  handsome." 

Scalvoni  here  made  a  hideous  contortion  of  countenance,  which, 
however  little  it  was  needed,  was  nevertheless  an  ample  justification  of 
his  last  assertion  ;  after  which,  he  proceeded, — 

"Charles  Hargrove  will  be  disposed  of  somehow.  Robert  Leighton 
will  be  tender,  delicate,  and  afl'ectionate  to  Harriet.  Gratitude  will 
speak  loudly  for  him,  and  at  last,  when  he  offers  his  hand,  she  will  take 
him  from  respect,  if  not  from  love — believing  Charles  Hargrove  to  be 
dead,  a  fact  which  she  will  be  made  to  believe,  whether  true  or  false. 
Tlien  I  shall  see  my  way.  Ilaviug  become  the  wife  of  Leighton,  she 
will  feel  sufficient  interest  in  him,  probably,  not  to  wish  him  being  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  as  I  can  promise  her  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to 
produce  an  exhibition  of  that  kind  when  I  please,  I  may  acquire  a  com- 
mand over  her  feelings,  such  as  1  may  now  look  for  in  yain.    Yea,  I 


am  clear  and  decided  npon  that  course — she  shall  marry  Rebert  Leigh- 
ton,  and  then  she  shall  sooner  or  later  become  my  mistress.  By  Heaven, 
I  will,  I  swear  I  will,  amply  repay  her  for  the  scorn  with  which  she  has 
treated  me.  I  will  keep  my  word,  uttered  to  her  on  the  impulse  of  a 
moment.  I  will  yet  bring  this  proud,  haughty  girl  a  supplicant  to 
my  feet." 

Having  thus  decided  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  as  regarded  poor  Harriet  Hearnshaw,  Scalvoni  rang  the  bell 
which  communicated  with  the  common-office,  and  when  a  clerk  appeared 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  he  said, — 

"  Has  Mr.  Leighton  arrived  I" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  is  in  his  own  counting-house." 
"  Thank  you— that  will  do." 

Scalvoni  rose  and  proceeded  to  the  private  room  of  the  merchant,  the 
door  of  which  he  opened  without  the  least  ceremony,  and  entering,  he 
saw  Leighton  sitting  by  his  desk,  apparently  arranging  papers  of  mo- 
ment. 

Good  morning — I  knew  not  that  you  were  here." 
"  Nor  I  you,"  was  the  reply.    "  Have  you  heard  from  young  Letour 
yet  T" 

"No.    What  of  him?" 

"  Humph.  I  thought  you  would  have  known  by  this  time.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  opened  your  letters  ?" 

"  No.    Good  God  !  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular.  I  presume  he  thought  he  had]  not  money 
enough,  and  he  took  the  liberty  of  helping  himself  with  some  from 
the  pocket  of  a  gentleman  on  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Royal  Exchange." 

"  A  robbery?" 

"  Something  remarkably  like  it." 
"  Has  he  with  all  his  pride  stooped  so  low  ?" 

"  He  has,  and  but  that  I,  without  saying  anything  to  any  one, 
took  pains  to  save  him  by  inducing  the  prosecutor  not  to  appear 
against  him,  he  would  most  assuredly  be  transported,!  and  that  I 
theught  you  would  not  like." 

"  I — no — certainly  not.  Good  heavens  1  how  could  Ve  be  so  besotted 
as  to  behave  so  ?  I  cannot  keep  him  longer  in  my  service.  In  fact, 
without  this  criminal  charge,  his  idleness  formed  an  amply  sufficient 
reason  for  getting  rid  of  him  at  the  first  opportunity." 

"  Why,  certainly,  Letour  is  not  addicted  to  work;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
do  things  by  halves,  Leighton.  I  have  saved  him  from  a  criminal  pro- 
secution, and,  therefore,  I  desire  that  he  be  kept." 

"You  desire! — why — why,  Scalvoni,  have  you  become  suddenly 
humane  and  charitable  V 

"  I  trust  I  was  always  conspicuous  for  those  Christian  virtues,  Leigh- 
ton. But  whether  or  not,  I  have  many  reasons  for  wishing  Letour 
kept  on  the  establishment." 

"  Well— well,  if  you  desire  it." 

"  Exactly.  That  point  is  settled,  and  now  I  will  proceed  fo  say 
something  of  more  personal  interest  to  yourself.  I  withdraw  all  oppo- 
sition to  your  marriage  with  Harriet  Hearnshaw — I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  union.  Henceforth  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  uneasiness  on  my 
account.  Harriet  Hearnshaw  has  so  unequivocally  declared  her  aversion 
to  me,  that  to  prosecute  my  suit  any  further  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  a  loss  of  both  time  and  trouble — if  you  can  win  her,  do  so.  You 
have  a  clear  field  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Scalvoni!"  said  Leighton,  "  can  I  believe  my  ears,  or  are  they  only 
taking  in  sounds  which  shall  eventually  deceive  my  understanding  ? 
I  never  knew  you  give  up  a  pursuit  which  you  once  thought  it  worth 
while  commencing." 

"  One  must  begin  to  show  one's  little  peculiarities  some  time  or 
another,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  The  next  time  you  hear  of  me  giving  up 
a  pursuit  upon  which  I  had  to  all  appearance  set  my  mind,  you  can 
say  you  are  not  surprised,  for  I  had  done  so  once  before." 

"  Scalvoni,  I  know  not  what  to  think.    You  are  a  puzzl«." 

"  Don't  begin  guessing  then,  but  think  that  which  appears  on  tlie 
surface  the  most  reasonable.  I  have  acted  candidly  by  you,  and  yet 
you  are  not  satisfied." 

"  I  would  be  satisfied,  if  I  dared  be  satisfied." 

"  Pho,  pho  !  You  refine  in  your  philosophy,  (io  and  marry  the 
girl.  What  is  she  to  me?  I  have  other  pursuits  in  view;  and  hence- 
forward I  would  rather  not  talk  about  her.  By  the-bye,  I  will,  of 
covrse,  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  lover — 
the  walking  gentleman — who,  if  you  do  not  speedily  remove  him  from 
the  scene,  will,  upon  the  strength  of  your  great  kindness  to  him,  marry 
the  very  girl  you  wish  taken  from  his  arms,  as  one  of  the  results  of 
such  kindness." 

"  That  I  shall  bear  in  mind,"  said  Robert  Leighton,  with  a  conscious 
flush  of  guilt  coming  over  his  face,  for  he  was  not  yet  sufficently  conver- 
sant practioally  with  crime  to  listen  to  suggestions  concerning  it  quite 

'  oved.  Scalvoni's  lip  curled  with  contempt  as  he  added,  upon  per- 
"7  t,h«>  p^oiHar  eyprexsion  of  the.  merchant's  face,-^ 


"  Leighton,  if  you  hesitate  you  are  lost.  This,  like  the  other  aflfairs 
in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  will  not  brook  delays,  or  cavilling. 
The  young  man  must  be  disposed  of,  as  you  know,  or  else  your  hopes  of 
wedding  Harriet  Hearnshaw  will  dissolve  like  the  melting  snow." 

"  You  seem  now,"  said  Leighton,  "as  anxious  that  this  marriage  . 
should  take  place  as  you  were  against  it.    How  is  that  to  be  accounted 
for,  Scalvoni  .'" 

"  Oh,  by  my  great  interest  in  your  happiness,"  sneered  the  villain. 
Leighton  shook  his  head,  doubtingly;  and  at  that  moment  a  shadow 
was  cast  into  the  room  by  some  one  passing  the  window. 

"  There  is  Charles  Hargrove,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  No  doubt  he  is  anxious 
to  seek  you.    Call  him  in  " 
"  With  you  here?" 

"  And  why  not  ?  It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  be  recoiicUed  to 
him,  and  you,  as  his  employer,  will  have  great  weight  in  inducing  him 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  if  you  will  but  exert  yourself  fairly  on 
the  occasion." 

"  What  can  I  say  to  him  ?" 

"  Tell  him  that  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my  ways— am  very  sorry  for 
having  had  any  sort  of  row  or  contention  with  him,  and  desire  that  we 
should  be  friends." 

"  If  you  really  wish  me  to  say  so  much,  I  will;  but  I  despair  of  ever 

making  that  young  man  regard  you  as  other  than — than  " 

"  Speak  out.  Than  the  greatest  scoundrel  he  ever  met  with,  you'in- 
tended  to  say.  Now  I  diflfer  from  you  altogether.  He  is  one  of  your 
hasty,  high-flying  people,  who  are  easily  angered  and  easily  appeased. 
A  proper  show  of  humility  will  have  all  its  due  eflfect  upon  him.  Be- 
sides, it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  understand- 
ing between  us.    Call  him  in,  I  beg  of  you." 

Mr.  Leighton  rung  his  bell,  and  desired  that  Charles  Hargrove,  who 
he  ascertained  was  in  the  office,  should  be  sent  to  him ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  young  man  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons  ;  but  he 
rather  started  and  looked  confused,  when  he  foimd  Scalvoni  in  the 
room. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Hargrove,"  said  the  merchant,  with  some 
awkwardness  in  his  manner,  "  in  order  to  express  to  you,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Scalvoni,  his  regret  that  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding 
between  you." 

"  There  is  none,  sir,"  said  Charles,  respectfully,  but  firmly. 
"  Indeed?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot  misunderstand  Mr.  Scalvoni,  anil  flatter  myself 
that  I  understand  him  perfectly." 

"  You  play  upon  a  word,  Mr.  Hargrove  ;  but  I  have  lothing  further 
to  say  in  the  matter  than  what  I  have  promised  Mr.  Scalvoni  I  should 
say,  and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  he  regrets  having  given  you  any  cause 
of  offence." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  I  am  very  repentant,  Mr.  Hargroye. 
You  have  won  the  heart  of  Harriet  Hearnshaw.  I  had  hoped  to  possess 
myself  of  that  treasure ;  but  you  are  certainly  the  ha  ndsomer  man  of 
the  two." 

Here  Scalvoni  made  one  of  his  hideous  faces,  which  would  have  been 
decidedly  comical,  had  any  one  present  been  in  the  humour  to  enjoy 
comedyjust  at  that  moment. 

"  So  you  see,"  he  continued,  "  I  think  it  better  to  retire  with  a  good 
grace  from  a  hopeless  pursuit.  Can  you  look  over  the  past,  and  believe 
me  for  the  future,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant  1" 

There  was  such  a  strain  of  irony  throughout  this  speech  that  Charles 
I  could  scarcely  decide  in  his  own  mind  if  it  were  intended  for  jest  or 
j  earnest ;  and  yet  Scalvoni  looked  uncommonly  grave,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  was  the  exact  expression  that  ever  sat  upon  his  most 
regular  features.    After  a  pause  of  some  moments  Charles  said,  "Mr. 
Scalvoni,  I  never  haiboured  resentment  against  any  living  man,  and  I 
hope  I  never  shall ;  when  you  talk  of  regretting  the  past,  I  am  willing 
to  say,  amen  ;  but  still  I  do  not  seo  that  it  is  at  all  necessary,  because 
a  man  forgives  an  enemy  he  should  make  him  a  friend.    I  assure  you, 
if  your  behaviour  towards  me,  and  to  those  in  whom  I  have  a  sincere 
interest,  had  been  perfectly  immaculate,  I  should  never  have  aspired  to 
the  honour  even  of  your  acquaintance." 
"  Very  good,"  said  Scalvoni. 

The  merchant  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  if  he  wondered 
how  the  curious  dialogue  would  end,  and,  in  fact,  the  last  remark  of 
Scalvoni's,  if  remark  it  could  at  all  be  called,  puzzled  Charles  immensely. 
After  a  little  hesitation,  he  bowed  to  leave  the  room;  after  bowing  to 
Mr.  Leighton,  Scalvoni  added, — 

"  How  charming  it  is  to  find  quarrels  and  misunderstandings  settled 
so  amicably  and  pleasantly.  You  may,  when  you  marrj'  —if  you  do  marry 
— have  a  child  ;  if  you  have  one,  name  him,  if  it  be  a  boy,  Luke,  after 
me,  you  know.  My  name  is  Luke;  I  don't  mind  standing  godfather  to 
the  darling." 

Chailes  made  no  reply,  although  ojie  sprung  to  his  lips,  and,  witbon? 
condescending  another  glance,  he  left  the  apartment. 
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Well,"  said  Mr.  Leighton,  "what  have  you  accomplished  by  this, 
Scalvoni  ?" 

"  As  much,  if  not  more,  than  I  expected." 
"  How?" 

"  Why,  I  am  really  working  for  you.  If  this  young  chap  fancied  that 
I  continued  my  persecutions,  he  would  bother  that  girl  into  a  marriage 
much  sooner  than  otherwise  will  be  the  case ;  but  now  that  he  supposes, 
which  he  does,  that  I  find  it  as  inconvenient  as  useless  to  struggle  any 
farther  in  the  business,  he  will  be  more  at  his  ease,  never,  of  course 
for  a  moment,  suspecting  you." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Leighton,  "  hush!  Scalvoni,  you  are  singularly  incau- 
tious sometimes." 

"  Oh,  I  choose  my  time ;  I  am  really  the  most  cautious  man  in  the 
world.  I  want  a  thousand  pounds,  and,  by  the  bye,  the  bankers  had 
better  be  informed  at  once  that,  for  the  future,  my  checks  are  to  be 
honoured." 

Leighton  gave  a  slight  groan,  and  then  said, — 
"  You  will  be  moderate,  Scalvoni?" 

"  Will  you  ?"  was  the  reply.  "  How  can  you  imagine  me  the  fool 
your  words  would  indicate.  Ysu  are  my  golden  goose.  Think  you,  I 
will  kill  you  ?" 

I  will  do  as  you  desire ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  am 
gratified  we  have  come  to  so  pleasant  an  arramgement,  as  regards  Har- 
riet Hearnshaw.  I  do  wish  to  find,  if  I  can,  something  like  happiness 
in  domestic  retirement ;  and,  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  her, 
the  wish  that  she  should  share  a  home  with  me  came  uppermost  in 
my  mind." 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 

CHARLES  AT  HOME. — A  KEVEREND  GENTLEMAK's  NEW  CONVICTIONS. 
THE   PROPOSED  VISIT  TO  MR.  LEIGHTON. 

To  say  that  Charles  Hargrove  was  not  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
with  the  change  which  had  to  all  appearance  taken  place  in  the  convictions 
of  the  villain  Scalvoni,  would  be  to  argue  him  a  man  more  in  love  with 
strife  thau  peace,  and  he  was  not  so  romantic,  but  that  he  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  be  left  to  show  his  affection  for  Harriet  by  the  even  tenor  of  his 
affection,  instead  of  being  called  upon  for  any  more  vehement  display  of 
love  in  the  way  of  personal  quarrelling  with  any  one. 

Of  course  he  placed  no  value  whatever  upon  the  professions  of  friend- 
ship which  came  from  the  lip  of  Scalvoni,  and  he  was  determined  to 
keep  him  at  as  great  a  distance  r.s  he  possibly  could  consistent  with 
being  employed  in  the  same  establishment  with  him. 

When  he  reached  home  that  evening — and  his  home  was  now  under 
the  roof  which  shielded  his  Harriet — he,  of  course,  in formed-her  of  what 
had  occurred  at  the  office,  concluding  by  saying, — 

"  My  own  belief,  Harriet,  is,  that  Mr.  Leighton  has  made  it  a  point 
with  Scalvoni,  who  he  probably  finds  very  useful  to  him  in  his  business, 
that  he  should  not  pursue  his  resentment  against  me,  or  what  he  calls 
his  love  to  you,  any  further,  and  the  villain  has  been  compelled  to 
patch  up  this  hollow  peace  with  me  in  consequeBce." 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  she  was  inclined  to  come  herself,  but  it  by 
no  means  altered  her  opinion  of  Scalvoni's  character,  and  she  said, — 

"Charles,  beware  of  tnat  man:  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  one  of  those 
turbulent  fiends  who  never  are  at  peace  with  those  about  them.  He 
may  find  it  policy,  or  he  may  affect  to  wear  a  civil  outside  show  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  but  again  and  again  let  me  implore  you  to  beware 
of  Scalvoni." 

"  Beware  of  whom  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnfihaw,  at  that  moment 
entering  the  room.  "  Didyousay  Screwbcndif  Oh,  he  is  a  man,  indeed, 
My  dear,  I've  been  thinking  that  he  must  be  rich.  Majendie,  I  mean, 
you  know,  my  deaf.^' 

"  Moth'jr,  mother,"  criiid  Harriet ;  "  how  can  you  be  deceived  for  a 
moment  by  such  a  man  ?" 

"Me  deceived!  I  never  was  deceived  in  all  my  life.  Here's  the 
baker  tried  to  deceive  me.  Yo'.i  know,  Charles,  we  always  take  in  stale 
loa>/es,  and  he  said,  says  he,  "Here's  a  yesterday's,'  and  all  the  while 
it  was  a  to-day's.  I  wasn't  to  be  deceived,  so  I  told  him,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged it  was  a  to-day's,  he  did,  after  a  little.  Lord,  there's  a 
ring — who  can  that  be  at  this  time  of  the  evenirjg  ?  Well,  I  declare. 
Never  you  mind,  Charles,  I've  got  my  bonnet  on  and  I'll  go  ;  you  stay 
where  you  are,  Harriet." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  walked  off'  to  answer  the  hell,  and  all  those  who 
have  been  in  similar  circumstances  to  our  lovers,  know  full  well  how 
delightful  is  each  little  stolen  moment  when,  if  there  be  but  time  to 
exchange  one  fond  glance  unwatched  by  other  eyes,  itie  a  something  to 
dream  of  as  the  brightest  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  day  that  has 
flown ;  so  neither  Charles  nor  Harriet  moved,  nor  would  they  have 
moved  had  not  the  sound  of  deep  groans  in  the  passage  attracted  their 
ottifBtion  and  caused  them  both  to  start  to  their  feet, 

JToe  groftUR  hitA  v«t  vr9«1jiely  the  character  of  arroons.  as  r«»ny  they 


carried  rather  a  ludicrous  than  a  painful  sound  with  them,  and  Charles 
and  Harriet  both  looked  irresolute,  till  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Hearnshaw  entered,  saying, — 

"  Again  has  the  lamb  returned  to  the  fold,  and  we  will  not  say  him 
nay.  We  shall  derive  great  spiritual  coasolation  from  the  presence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fligsnuck." 

"  The  Lord  be  with  us  all,  here  and  evermore,  alway !"  faid  Mr. 
Fligsnuck,  quietly  walking  in  and  taking  a  seat  with  all  the  effrontery 
in  the  world. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Charles,  "  that  you  have  the  confounded 
impertinence  to  show  your  face  here  again  ?" 

"  Young  man,  young  man,  I  am  much  afraid  you  are  not  on  the  road 
to  grace.  I  have  heard  you  have  got  a  situation,  and  that  a  wealthy 
gentleman  has  patronised  this  family — amen!  I  shall  come  every 
Wednesday  and  every  Friday  to  take  tea — perchance,  supper  too,  and 
we  will  pray  alway." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  gave  an  approbative  sort'of  snuffle,  and  added, — 

"  Oh,  what  holy  tea  drinkings  will  these  be !  I  think  I  see  'em  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays." 

"  You  will  see  them,  madam,  you  will  see  them,  the  Lord  Avilling." 

Charles  then  stepped  forward,  alter  a  whispered  conversation  with 
Harriet,  and,  addressing  the  reverend  gentleman,  said,  in  a  firm  voice, 
about  the  earnestness  of  which  theie  could  be  no  mistake, — 

"  Mr  Fligsnuck,  or  whatever  your  name  may  be,  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  I  consider  myself  in  sufficient  authority  here  to  show  you  the 
door,  and  prohibit  your  future  visits  here.  Now,  if  you  are  a  prudent 
man,  and  the  man  of  the  world  I  think  you,  you  will  require  no  further 
hint  from  me,  but  go  at  once." 

"  Young  man,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  vessel  of  wrath." 

"  You  may  look  upon  me  as  what  you  like,  but  your  visits  here  will 
not  be  endured." 

"  Am  I  nobody  here?"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw.  "  Goodness  gracious  ! 
am  I  to  be  dictated  to  like  a  pontiff!" 

What  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  understood  by  pontiff  it  is  hard  to  fay  ;  but  as 
Mr.  Fligsnuck  showed  no  inclination  to  leave,  but  only  blew  his  nose 
with  a  loud,  trumpet-like  blast,  Charles,  to  put  on  end  to  the  altercation, 
took  him  by  the  collar,  and,  despite  the  struggles  of  the  pious  man, 
and  the  screams  of  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  he  placed  him  outside  the  room,  and 
gave  him  an  accelerating  kick,  as  a  reminder  which  way  he  was  to  go. 

It  would  seem,  then,  the  preacher  became  convinced  that  he  must 
give  up  the  Hearnshaw's  connection  altogether,  for  he  waiked  awny, 
after  uttering  some  rather  unchristian-like  curses  against  Charles,  who, 
as  such  things  inflict  no  bruises,  and  break  no  hones,  took  no  notice  of 
them. 

Fortune  seemed  indeed  to  be  smiling  on  the  lovers.  Scalvoni,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  cloud  of  their  destiny,  had  voluntarily  cleared  himself 
off;  Charles's  salary  promised  ahandsome  competence;  and  the  evening 
passed  off  in  bright  visions  of  the  future  ;  for  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  retired 
to  her  0T,^n  chamber,  in  great  horror  at  the  treatment  Mr.  Fligsnuck 
had  received  from  Charles,  and  Harriet  was  too  happy  even  to  remember 
the  dream  which  had  so  much  disturbed  her  slumbers  so  short  a  time 
before. 

At  length,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  wicks  of  the  candles 
had  got  dreadfully  long,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw 
appeared  with  a  flannel  nightcap  on  her  head,  something  of  the  shape  of 
the  helmets  worn  by  the  knight  templars. 

"  Gracious  goodness  I — mercy  me  !"  she  cried,  "  ain't  you  gone  to 
bed  yet,  Harriet  ?  Here's  Turks'  heads  on  the  candles.  I  never  in  all 
my  life  " 

Charles  heard  no  more,  for  he  precipitately  darted  from  ths  room, 
and  sought  his  ow^n  chamber,  where  he  soon  lapsed  into  forgetfulness  of 
all  but  his  Harriet,  and  her  vision  alone  sweetly  haunted  his  slumbers. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


CiBBER. — A  hoy,  taller  by  the  head  than  himself,  insulted  Cibber,  on 
which  he  was  rash  enough  to  strike  him,  but  was  sodn  at  the  mercy  of 
the  big  boy.  Another  lad,  beloved  for  his  supposed  good  nature  by 
Cibber,  being  present,  called  out,  "  Beat  him  !  beat  him  soundly,"  which 
so  affected  Cibber,  he  burst  into  tears.  When  the  affray  was  over,  he 
took  the  lad  aside,  and  asked  him  how  he  came  to  act  so  ?  To  which 
he  gloutingly  replied,  "  Because  you  are  always  jeering  and  making  a 
jest  of  me  to  the  whole  school."  ^ 

A  Studious  Life  not  Prejudicial  to  Health. — It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  pursuit  of  learning  is  injurious  to  health. 
We  see  that  studious  men  live  as  long  as  persons  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. History  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this  observation  ;  in  fact,  the 
regular,  calm,  and  uniform  life  of  a  student,  conduces  to  health,  and  re- 
moves many  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  might  otherwise  assault 
it,  provided  that  the  superfluous  heat  of  the  constitution  be  assuaged 
by  moderate  exercise,  and  the  hab  t  of  the  body  be  not  overcharged  w^th 
a  quflintity  of  aliment  Jn^om^tlble  wU'.     s^H^nfa'-v  Hfr.. 
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THE  TARANTULA. 

A  TALE. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  with  you  now,  mother  ?  You  look  as  black  as 
a  thunder  cloud,"  said  young  Madeo,  son  to  Gioacchino,  a  thriving  fisher- 
maH  of  Cotracastro,  a  small  town  of  Calabria.  "  Has  any  one  affronted 
you?  Name  him,  and  remember  that  your  son  has  a  heart,  a,nd  wears 
a  stiletto." 

"  I  am  not  apt  to  be  a  quarreller  with  my  neighbours,"  replied 
Anetta,  more  calmly  than  might  have  been  expected ;  "  but  when  I 
do  involve  myself  in  a  quarrel,  it  will  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
blood  upon  the  head  of  my  son.  More  especially  if,  as  now,  your  father 
were  the  aggressor." 
My  father !" 

"  Spare  yoar  conjectures,  lad,"  said  his  mother;  "  or,  by  wasting  your 
time,  which  is  his,  you  may  chance  to  come  in  for  your  share  of  the 
churlishness  that  has  so  much  vexed  me  " 

"  There  has  been  a  breeze,  then  ?  But  'tis  not  often,  mother,  that  he 
finds  fault  with  you." 

"  Very  true,"  she  replied ;  "but  as  often,  I  take  it,  as  there  is  fault 
to  be  found." 

"  Has  he  been  scolding  you  ?" 

"  Ko,  but  he  has  your  sister,"  replied  Monna  Anetta.  "  Yonder  sits 
ray  poor  Malfina,  in  a  shady  corner  at  home,  with  her  eyes  swollen  out 
of  her  head,  even  as  I  found  her  this  morning,  when  I  returned  from 
market — her  father  having  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  threaten 
my  poor  girl  as  never  she  was  threatened  in  her  life,  just  because  she 
chooses  to  remain  true  to  a  lover  who  was  one  of  his  own  choosing, 
instead  of  accepting  the  fat  boor,  Beppo,  the  grazier,  for  her  husband." 

"  Beppo  is  a  warm  man,"  replied  the  young  fisherman,  gravely, 
"  and  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  if  my  pretty  sister  came  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  forget  Carlo,  and  give  her  hand  to  the  grazier  " 

"  Well,"  cried  Anetta,  impatiently. 

"  ^Vhy,  she  might  go  dwindle  into  her  grave,  ague-stricken,  at  Beppo's 
marsh  farm,  before  I  would  demean  myself  to  say,  '  Sister,  how  goes 
it?'  or,  'There  blows  a  pure  breeze  at  Cotracastro — Malfina,  come 
home  again,  and  youth  and  health  will  be  restored  to  you.' " 

"  That's  my  own  Madeo  !"  cried  the  old  woman,  clasping  him  in  her 
arms,  and  bestowing  a  hearty  kiss  on  his  sunburnt  forehead.  "  I  have 
often  said,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  since  it  was  your  father's  doings  to 
suffer  Malfina  and  Carlo  so  much  and  so  kindly  together  when  they  were 
neighbours'  children,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  drive  the  poor  lad  from  our 
threshold  the  moment  trouble  fell  upon  the  family.  It  would  always 
have  been  time  enough  to  take  up  with  such  an  oaf  as  Beppo  had  Carlo 
proved  an  enil-doer." 

"As  well  marry  a  beggar,"  exclaimed  Madeo,  "  as  a  ninny  like  the 
grazier." 

"  And  now,"  rejoined  his  mother,  "poor Carlo  is  off,  Heaven  knows 
whither,  and  my  girl  sits  pining  over  her  distaff." 

"  How  can  one  wonder  that  she  frets,"  said  Madeo,  "  such  tales 
as  they  have  been  sending  abroad  concerning  Carlo?  Girolamo,  the 
carrier,  swears  he  made  one  of  the  party  of  brigands  by  whom  Cardinal 
Ruffo's  suite  was  stopped  and  plundered  last  March  on  the  Abruzzi; 
and  Barto,  the  pilot,  protests  that  he  was  seen  among  the  crew  of  an 
Algerine  felucca,  and  that  he  will  die  the  death  of  a  dog.  But  here 
comes  my  father  along  the  shore,  and  I  shall  have  a  rating  in  my  turn 
for  having  neglected  to  put  out  the  boat.  So,  away  with  you,  mother, 
to  Malfina,  or  you  may  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  ill-humour." 

And,  taking  her  son's  advice,  off  scrambled  Anetta  over  the  shingles 
towards  the  winding  ascent  in  tlie  cliff.  But  although  the  good  woman 
had  been  thus  energetic  in  her  championship  of  her  daughter,  while 
conversing  with  Madeo,  she  was  not  the  mother  to  encourage  her  pretty 
Malfina  in  rebellion  against  a  parent's  authority. 

"  How  now,  girl !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  house,  "  is  it 
your  pleasure  to  remain  fixed  on  yonder  stool  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 
Up,  child,  and  hasten  thee.  Go,  fetch  in  the  nets  which  I  left  drying 
on  the  wall." 

*•  Mother,"  ejaculated  Malfina,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears,  "  I  cannot 
work.  Bethink  thee  of  all  I  have  heard  to-day — of  the  aching  head  I 
•hall,  this  night,  lay  on  my  pillow." 

"  Enough  of  these  complaints,"  exclaimed  the  old  womaa.  "  Railing 
at  disaster  never  bettered  the  hap  of  man  or  woman.  Consider,  rather, 
how  to  grapple  with  the  foe — how  to  defeat  " 

"  Defeat  rny  father  !"  cried  the  girl — "  my  father,  whose  will  is  a  law 
to  all  the  house." 

"  Weli,"  replied  her  mother,  "it  is  not  for  me  to  counsel  rebellion 
against  thy  parent.  Go,  therefore,  to  thy  aunt — go  to  Signora  Jero- 
mina,  who  may  put  thee  in  a  way  of  softening  his  determination." 

Thus  authorised,  Malfina  paced  slowly  and  steadily  along  the  dizzy 
path  cut  in  the  cliffs,  towards  Jeromina'a  dwelling.    Wo  shall  not  de- 
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scribe  the  interview;  but  the  first  incident  from  which  any  deduction 
might  be  gathered,  was  the  altered  aspect  of  Malfina,  when,  after  a 
visit  of  a  couple  of  hours,  she  bid  adieu  to  her  aunt,  and  the  gay, 
though  unassured  step  with  which  she  took  her  homeward  way. 

The  following  day,  some  hours  after  the  return  of  the  fisherman  and 
his  son  from  their  little  cruize,  a  messenger  arrived  at  the  cottage  from 
Rocca  Bianca,  requesting  that  Malfina  might  be  spared  for  a  few  days 
to  stay  with  her,  who  v/as  ill,  and  had  more  household  work  than  she 
could  well  perform  without  aid.  The  required  consent  was  imme-  ■ 
diately  given,  and  away  went  Carlo's  true  love  to  his  ancient  home  of 
Rocca  Bianca — to  lie  sleepless  in  the  chamber  which  had  ever  been  his 
— to  think  of  him  day  and  night.  Her  brother  found  spare  time  to 
make  his  way  up  to  the  vineyard ;  and  it  was  on  returning  from  one 
of  these  hurried  visits,  about  a  week  after  his  sister's  departure,  that 
he  one  evening  disclosed  to  his  parents  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  he 
had  found  her  looking  ill,  and  that  his  aunt,  Jeromina,  was  in  great 
anxiety  concerning  her. 

"  What  has  been  done  for  the  girl  ?"  was  the  surly  interrogation  of 
Gioacchino  ;  "  or,  do  you  really  believe  she  is  ill  i" 

"  She  has  not  touched  food  since  she  was  attacked,"  replied  Madeo. 
-  "  My  aunt,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  bade  me  say  that  she  should 
be  glad  to  see  you  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  you  may 
judge  for  yourselves  of  the  invalid." 

Taking  this  hint,  Gioacchino  shortly  afterwards  set  off,  staff  in  hand, 
to  Rocca  Bianca,  eager  to  assure  himself  that  Malfina's  was  no  feigned 
illness,  and  earnestly  hoping  that  it  might  not  prove  so  serious  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  anticipated  nuptials  of  his  friend,  Beppo.  But,  on  entering 
the  habitation,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  his  daughter,  Gioacchino's  mis- 
trust vanished. 

"  The  poor  girl  roust  have  been  bitten  by  a  tarantula,"  exclaimed 
Bettina,  the  handmaiden. 

"  Has  a  tarantula  been  seen  in  your  garden,  sister  1"  asked  the 
fisherman. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  replied  Signer  Jeromina,  with  mysterious 
significance, 

"  But  you  have  heard  that  such  has  been  the  case?" 

"  I  have  certainly  heard,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  that  more  than  one 
tarantula  of  prodigious  size  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  old  wall 
betwixt  the  orchard  and  garden.  Besides,"  she  continued,  on  findmg 
that  she  had  touched  the  chord  of  her  brother's  most  prejudiced  super- 
stition, "  in  what  farm  has  the  tarantula  not  been  seen?  No  spot  is 
safe  from  them." 

"  No  time  is  to  be  lost,"  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  "  I  will  make  my 
way  into  town  ere  I  return  home  to  my  wife,  and  consult  Fra  Eustatio, 
of  the  Franciscans,  touching  the  measures  to  be  pursued." 

"  Well  thought  of,"  replied  Jeromina,  casting  a  sly  glance  toward^**!- 
her  niece.  "  In  a  week's  time  comes  the  vintage  moon.  All  Catra-  / 
castro,  for  the  love  they  bear  our  family,  ^vill  wish  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, which  cannot  be  better  performed  than  here,  at  my  fatm.  Your 
daughter's  young  companions,  and  iheir  companions,  must  be  invited. 
Let  Anetta  mention  it  to-morrow  at  market — let  Madeo  speak  of  it  in 
the  harbour  ;  since  the  misfortune  has  occurred,  let  us  meet  it  nobly." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Gioacchino,  "  I  could  never  see  the  wisdom  of 
making  such  a  calamity  an  affair  of  feasting  and  junketting." 

"  'Tis,  from  time  immemorial,  the  custom  of  our  province,"  replied 
Jeromina.  "  The  irritated  nerves  are  to  be  soothed  by  dancing;  that 
movement  can  be  excited  in  the  patient  but  by  the  well-measured 
strains  of  lively  music.  In  short,  brother,  'tis  the  custom,  and  u-emust 
bend  to  and  observe  it,  like  our  neighbours." 

In  pursuance  of  this  opinion  were  the  preparations  of  the  two 
families  achieved.  A  certain  day  of  August,  when  the  moon  would  be 
at  full,  was  set  apart  for  the  observances  which  were  to  restore  the 
fisherman's  daughter  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  health  and  reason,  and  all 
talk  cf  her  marriage  was  suspended. 

News  that  a  tarantula  was  to  dance  away  her  disorder  at  the  ^■^r^e^ 
yard  of  Rocca  Bianca  flew  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  Malfina  was  duly 
pitied,  and  if  the  private  anticipations  of  Anetta  and  her  daughter 
were  not  fulfilled— that  if  Carlo  were  lurking  anywhere  within  thirty 
leagues  distance,  the  intelligence  must  reach  his  ears,  and  suggest  his 
immediate  return— it  was  not  for  want  of  sufficient  pains  to  circulate 

the  report.  .     ^    .       ,  , 

When  the  guests  were  assembled  at  the  appomted  time,  forth  came 
the  tarantula,  escorted  on  the  left  by  her  aunt,  Jeromina,  and  on  the 
right  by  the  Franciscan  friar.  Stationed  near  the  arbour,  with  his  dull, 
impassive  stare  fixed  on  the  proceedings  of  the  night,  Beppo  evinced  do 
interest  in  the  scene  around— even  when  the  Podesta  advanced  towards 
the  chair  in  which  Malfina  had  been  seated  by  Fra  Eustatio,  and  while 
the  Franciscan  pronounced  a  brier  form  of  prayer  over  her  head,  placed 
in  her  hands  a  drawn  sword,  on  the  upturned  blade  of  which  the  moon- 
light was  observed  to  fall ;  and,  lo  !  as  if  responsive  to  the  sttitudo  cf 
intercession  with  which  Malfina  upraised  the  weapon  towards  the  sky. 
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a  slow  and  solemn  strain  breathed  mournfully  upon  the  air — a  slow,  j 
anthem-like  measure,  moved  by  whose  inspirations  the  tarantula  ad-  | 
vanced  towards  the  space  marked  out  for  the  dancers,  and,  with  many 
a  graceful  change  of  posture,  waved  the  glittering  sword  successively 
towards  the  point  of  the  sun's  rising,  the  sun's  setting,  the  northern 
and  southern  poles. 

Every  eye  was  upon  her,  till,  by  degrees,  the  music  quickened,  and, 
after  a  series  of  complicated  steps,  the  "  Tarantula-bitten,''  as  if  over- 
come by  fatigue,  suddenly  dropped  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  retreated 
to  her  chair  of  state,  leaving  the  terrace  free  for  the  performance  of 
the  guests. 

This  done,  the  musicians  commenced  one  of  the  favourite  provincial 
airs  of  Calabria,  and,  as  if  by  impulse,  Malfina  once  more  began  her 
slow  and  gliding  movements,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  air,  the  whole 
orchestra  burst  suddeialy  into  the  wild  and  hurried  measure  of  The 
Tizziea.  Instantly  Madeo  stepped  forward  to  join  his  hand  to  his  sister, 
lest  Beppo,  in  an  ill-timed  lit  of  gallantry,  should  present  himself  as  a 
partner ;  and  so  remarkable  were  the  beauty  and  agility  of  the  pair — so 
•well  studied  their  movements — and  so  rapid  their  evolutions,  that  an 
involuntary  burst  of  applause  rose  from  the  spectators.  Yet  even  her 
brother's  vigour  of  limb  was  no  match  for  the  excitement  of  the  Taran- 
tula-bitten; and,  as  Madeo  was  tired  down,  another  and  another  partner 
succeeded,  and  still  Malfina  danced  on,  unwearied,  and  apparently  un- 
■weariable. 

The  musicians  seemed  to  gather  inspiration  from  her  energy.  Quicker 
and  quicker  grew  the  notes,  and  wilder  the  rapidity  of  her  steps,  till,  at 
length,  as  if  smitten  by  a  blow,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  earth,  and  was 
borne  by  her  brother  into  the  arbour,  whence  her  father  and  mother  had 
■withdrawn,  at  Jeromina's  suggestion,  to  relresh  themselves  with  a  cup 
of  wine. 

By  degrees  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  forgotten  in  universal  hila- 
rity. The  old  feasted  and  made  merry,  the  young,  hand  clasped  in 
hand,  luxuriated  in  the  geniality  of  the  hour;  nor  was  it  till  loud  and 
repeated  shrieks  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  arbour,  and  Bettina  was 
sjeen  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  search  of  her  mistress,  that 
the  attention  of  the  dancers  could  be  diverted  from  their  pastimes. 

"  Wliat  ails  thee,  child  .'"  said  Jeromina,  as  her  attendant  stood  pant- 
ing before  her.  "  fcspeak! — is  it  my  niece's  turn  to  take  part  in  the 
dance  1" 

"  Heaven's  mercy  be  on  her ! — she  Avill  dance  no  more  !"  ejaculated 
the  gasping  girl.  "  Oli,  mistress,  mistress  !  I  feared  evil  would  come 
of  these  mummeries.  'Tis  a  deriding  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence  to 
presume  to  act  the  part  of  a  Tarantula  without  " 

"  Silence,"  whispered  Jeromina,  sternly,  "  or  tell  me  at  once  what 
ails  my  niece." 

"  She  is  lost,  madam  ! — carried  oflby  armed  men; — borne  away  from 
the  arbour  by  brigands !" 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Jeromina;  "'tis  some  jest  or  some 
artifice." 

"  'Tis  neither  jest  nor  artifice,"  persistel  the  girl.  "  As  she  was  re- 
posing on  the  seat  a  man  pushed  me  rudely  aside,  seized  her,  and  bore 
her  forth  in  his  arms." 

"Where  is  Madeo?"  exclaimed  Jeromina,  and  rushing  from  the 
house,  she  made  oil'  in  search  of  the  stout  and  active  brother  of  the 
abducted  damsel. 

"  Know  you  what  has  occurred  .'"  was  her  abrupt  inquiry,  on  en- 
countering the  person  she  was  in  search  of.  "  Your  sister  is  carried 
off  by  a  villain,  and  my  mind  misgives  me  that  'tis  no  other  than 
Benettone's  son  " 

"  My  sister  carried  off!"  ejaculated  Madeo. 

"  How  were  the  ruflians  attired  ?"  demanded  the  old  lady  of  Bettina, 
•whom  she  had  dragged  with  her  in  pursuit  of  her  nephew. 

"  After  the  fashion  of  Abruzzians,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Brigands,  as  I  am  a  Christian  woman!"  cried  Jeromina.  "  Madeo, 
Madeo  !  not  a  moment  must  be  lost.  Pursue  them,  my  dear  boy,  and 
rescue  your  unhappy  sister." 

"While  this  scene  of  confusion  was  passing  at  t'le  vineyard,  the  plight 
of  the  psuedo  tarantula  was  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  that  of  her 
anxious  relatives.  On  partially  recovering  her  henses,  slie  found  her- 
self borne  rapidly  onwards,  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  encircled  by  the 
arms  of  a  stranger.  As  her  liead,  however,  drooped  over  the  shoulder 
of  her  mysterious  companion,  a  well-known  voice  penetrated  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  heart. 

"  What  dost  thou  fear,  MaKina?  '  cried  the  voice,  once  so  familiar 
and  so  precious.  "  Although  thou  hast  proved  faithless,  and  consented 
to  wed  another,  1  mean  thee  no  harm.  ' 

"  Upbraid  me  not,  Carlo,"  she  nmrmured  ;  "  1  have  borne  much  for 
thy  sake.  Others  liave  spoken  ill  of  thee,  but  I  refused  to  believe 
them." 

I'  "What  have  they  eaid  of  me?"  he  depiandefl. 


"That  thou  hast  taken  to  the  mountains,"  replied  Malfina,  "and 
joined  a  band  of  marauders." 

"  And  if  it  were  so,"  cried  Carlo  ;  "  if  a  price  were  set  on  my  head— 
if  I  avowed  myself  in  thy  hearuig,  thief,  assassin,  traitor — what  then  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  sworn  to  be  mine  ?  and  now,  saving  the  wifehood 
of  the  case,  for  we  have  at  present  neither  priest  nor  monk  in  our  band, 
thou  mayest  fulfil  thy  vow." 

"  That  I  should  be  compelled  to  give  ear  to  such  insults,"  murmured 
Malfina. 

"So  haughty!"  exclaimed  Carlo ;  "well,  I  have  seen  prouder  spirits 
tamed  into  softness  after  a  week's  schooling  in  the  forest." 

Hitherto  the  route  they  had  pursued  traversed  the  open  country,  be- 
tween vineyards  and  cornfields ;  but  now  they  reached  the  confines  of 
the  forest  of  Monteleone,  and  it  conveyed  a  sensation  of  anguish  to  the 
heart  of  the  captive,  to  find  herself  an  object  of  scorn  and  persecution  to 
him,  with  whom,  in  those  very  words,  she  had  breathed  her  earliest 
vows  of  love  and  tenderness. 

"  Carlo,"  she  whispered,  "  this  is  the  spot  where  we  knelt  together 
for  the  utterance  of  a  hallowed  vow.  Profane  it  not  by  acts  of  cruelty 
and  violence,  or  evil  will  surely  overtake  thee." 

At  that  moment  she  felt  herself  precipitated  to  the  ground;  and  as 
she  lay,  half  stunned  by  the  fall,  confused  sounds  reached  her  ears ;  the 
report  of  fire-arms,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  imprecations  of  angry 
voices,  a  hope  of  rescue  lightened  her  heavy  heart.  Terrible  moans 
revealed  to  her  that  the  brigand,  from  whose  arms  she  was  scarcely  yet 
disentangled,  was  severely,  if  not  mortally,  wounded;  and  on  hearing 
orders  given  to  bind  Carlo  and  his  comrade  to  two  of  the  stoutest  horses, 
it  was  a  source  of  mingled  joy  and  mortification  to  her,  to  perceive  that 
the  friendly  hands  by  which  she  was  replaced  on  horseback,  were  those 
of  the  grazier,  Beppo. 

"  Spare  your  protestations  of  gratitude,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  short 
dry  tone ;  "  they  will  deceive  none  of  us.  The  events  of  the  night  are 
scarcely  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  to  yourself.  I  sought  you  for  my 
wife,  Signora  Malfina,  though  other  damsels  of  the  district  would  have 
brought  me  the  dowry  in  which  you  were  wanting,  and  faces  little  less 
comely  than  your  own,  because  Gioacchimo,  the  fisherman,  is  the 
honestest  man  in  the  province,  and  I  believed  that  his  blood  was  warm 
in  your  veins.  To  your  father  would  I  fain  restore  you  unharmed  ; 
onca  safe  under  his  guardianship,  and,  from  that  time  you  become  a 
stranger  in  my  sight." 

Sharp  as  these  words  were,  Malfina  in  time  ceased  to  remember  the 
surliness  of  his  address,  while  reflecting  upon  his  upright  and  honour- 
able principles.  From  the  period  of  her  terrible  adventure,  not  a  cloud 
was  ever  known  to  shade  the  ingenuousness  of  her  character.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  integrity  of  her  character  had  been  tried  by  five  years 
unswevering  probity  and  truth,  that  the  bluff  grnzier  was  tempted  to 
forswear  himself  by  renewing  his  proposals  to  her  father. 

Jeromiua  would  fain  have  celebrated  the  long  wished-for  nuptials  at 
Rocca  Biamea ;  but  Malfina,  to  whom  the  remembrance  of  the  taran- 
tula scene  afforded  such  bitter  reminiscences,  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and 
Beppo,  as  he  conveyed  home  his  happy  bride,  whispered  in  her  ear — 

"  I  will  not  swear,  sweet  one,  that  ihine  eyes  may  not  have  lost  a 
sparkle  of  their  lustre,  or  thy  cheek  a  tinge  of  youthful  bloom,  since 
first  I  sought  thee  in  marriage  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  had  never  been 
happy  in  gaining  tliine  affection,  or  in  placing  confidence  in  thee  as  my 
wife,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strange  adventures  and  repentances  at- 
tached to  the  fete  of  Rocca  Biancha  and  the  Tarantula  of  Catacastro." 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  TESTS. 

'Wliat  is  the  smile  that  revels  o'er  tlie  cheek, 
And  gilds,  or  seems  to  gild,  the  joyous  face, 

To  tears  that  tell  so  truthfully,  and  speak 

What  inward  motions  in  the  heart  take  place  ? 

What  is  the  voice  so  musical  that  we 

Do  list  with  rapture  to  its  honied  charm. 

To  eyes  that  beam  the  thought  more  faithfully, 
And  rend  so  quick  our  passion's  first  alarm  ? 

What  is  the  pen  that  stamps  the  flowing  mind, 
And  notes  with  speed  each  fancy  of  the  brain, 

To  looks  which  speak  divinely  and  refined, 
The  joy  we  feel,  or  deep  and  unseen  pain  I 

What  is  the  blush  tliat  tints  the  fair  one's  brow, 
When  she  her  lover  lists  to  with  delight. 

To  gentle  sighs  that  seal  the  amorous  vow, 
And  Cupid's  flame  so  signally  ignite  ? 

H.  J.  CHtJRCH. 
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THE  COMPACT; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  (iOLDEN  FLEECE. — THE  FALLEN  TREE.  

THE  RIVALS. 

The  toast  proposed  was  drank  ;  after  which,  a  calmer  and  more 
social  feeling  appeared  to  come  over  the  party,  and  for  a  tew  moments 
there  was  a  silence  prevailed  throughout ;  their  thoughts  were  busy 
with  the  scene  they  had  so  recently  been  witnesses  to. 

"  It  is  strange,"  remarked  one,  "  that  this  unfortunate  creature 
Ehould  thus  have  escaped  from  her  place  of  confinement,  and  made  for 
this  place.    'Tis  very  strange." 

"  Yes,"  replieii  another,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice ;  "  it  is  passing 
strange,  but  'tis  not  more  strange  than  that  she  should  come  on  this 
very  day — the  day  on  which  we  should  all  have  met  him,  indeed,  had 
he  lived.    It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  it." 

'•  She  will  never  recover,"  said  the  first ;  "  she  appears  to  me  to  be 
thoroughly  upset  in  her  mind ;  the  whole  brain  has  received  a  shock 
that  will  leave  its  effect  while  she  lives." 

"  Aye,  her  ca«e  is  a  sad  one — there  is  no  hope  for  her — human  life 
under  such  circumstances,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  anything  but 
a  boon,  and  should  feel  very  much  disposed  to  think  it  a  burthen,  and 
treat  it  as  such." 

"  It  is  nobler  to  face  our  troubles  and  misfortunes,  than  to  sink 
under  or  shrink  from  them  ;  he  is  the  best  mariner  who  longest  keeps 
his  vessel  from  sinking." 

"  And  yet  death  is  preferable  to  suflfering,"  remarked  another;  "  and 
he  who  suffers  will  often  invoke  death  as  a  relief." 

"  She  must  have  been  at  some  trouble  to  have  broken  through  the 
prison — it  must  have  been  done  by  cunning,  and  not  force — for  ani- 
raated'as  she  might  have  been  by  madness,  yet  it  cannot  lend  her  more 
strength  than  her  structure  would  bear." 

"  May  be  not,"  replied  one  of  the  guests  ;  "  but  you  may  be  assured 
that  not  any  but  extreme  force  would  have  kept  her  away  ;  it  was  this 
day  twelvemonth  her  lover  died,  and  this  day  she  recollected  he  was  to 
have  met  us  all  here." 

"  True — but  how  many  of  us  will  live  to  be  here  this  day  twelve- 
month .'  One  of  us  is  wanting.  Who  shall  tell  which  will  be  the  next 
that  shall  have  his  place  vacant?" 

"  This  has  been  thought  of,"  replied  another;  "and  it  only  serves 
to  make  us  melancholy ;  and  the  hour  of  parting  now  comes  round. 
We  shall  soon  take  leave  of  each  other  for  v,'e  know  not  how  long." 

"  Before  we  do  so,"  suggested  a  third,  "  let  us  pass  through  the  w  ood 
and  view  the  spot  where  our  late  companion  terminated  his  career  in  so 
fearful  a  manner." 

"  Agreed,  agreed." 

"  Before  we  go,"  said  Lechmere,  "  we  will  call  the  landlord  in,  and 
charge  him  to  be  prepared  for  our  meeting  this  day  twelvemonths,  and 
give  him  money  enough  to  defray  our  expenses." 

"  Yes,"  added  Grant,  "  and  charge  him  also  to  have  our  seven  covers 
preserved — seven  covers,  and  seven  seats,  until  the  last  man  stands 
alone." 

The  bell  was  pulled,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Fleece  appeared. 
There  was  a  solenm  silence  preserved  when  he  entered  the  room,  which 
much  discomposed  the  worthy  host,  who  could  not  understand  their 
proceedings,  and  who  began  to  feel  that  melancholy  had  made  an  inva- 
sion into  his  jolly  hostel. 

lie  looked  ruefully  from  one  to  the  other,  and  began  to  feel  indignant 
that  they  should  appear  w  ith  saddened  faces. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  worthy  man,  "  can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Lechmere  ;  "  you  have  done  your  part. yell  already, 
and  leave  us  nothing  to  wish  for  more." 

"  Very  glad  to  hearyou  are  satisfied,"  replied  the  landlord,  "andhopes 
you'll  be  as  happy  as  1  airi  about  it ;  but  I  must  say  as  how  you  all 
appear  to  be  rather  sloppy  over  this  ere  affair,  and  I  was  afcared  1  had 
given  some  cause  of  offence,  or  some  ©f  the  wittlea  w  asn't  cooked  as  it 
ought  to  be;  hows'ever,  as  it's  all  right — why  it  is  all  right ;  and  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  I  may  see  you  again." 

"That  is  what  we  wish  to  speak  to  you  about,  landlord,"  replied 
Lechmere  ;  "  we  are  all  well  eatisfied,  and  we  wish  to  meet  here  again. 
"We  will  be  here  this  dny  twelvemoth,  and  wish  you  to  be  prepared 
in  us." 

"Very  -well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  "I  shall  be  happy  to 

n*  y«m." 


"  Here  then,  is  money  for  our  next  dinner,  so  that  you  may  be  sure 
you  will  not  be  disappointed." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  landlord  ,  "  for  gentlemen,  as 
gentlemen,  would  not  for  no  consideration  break  their  words." 

"Exactly;  but  in  case  we  should  all  be  dead  before  this  day  twelve- 
month returns  you  have  the  payment  in  hand  ;  you  will  be  at  no  pecu- 
niary risk  upon  the  affair." 

"  Exactly,  gentlemen— quite  right — we  can't  be  too  correct  and  light 
— just  the  thing.  Then  if  nobody  comes  to  me,  I  am  to  have  the  dinner 
ready." 

"  Yes,  quite  ready,  even  to  having  the  table  laid — laid,  mind,  for  6even, 
[  and  seven  covers." 

I  "  Why,  one's  dead.  Oh  !  I  see,  you  will  fill  his  place  up  by  a  new 
i  election." 

j  "  No,  no,  landlord;  we  shall  have  no  new  faces,  only  the  old  ones,  or 
!  such  of  them  as  remain.  We  will  now  bid  you  farewell  till  another 
year  shall  have  run  its  course,  and  then  we  meet,  I  hope,  as  old  friends." 
I  *'  Good-bye  gentlemen  all,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  making  a  bend 
!  instead  of  a  bow,  "  and  I  hopes  as  long  as  you  recollect  one  another, 
i  you'll  recollect  the  Golden  Fleece." 

j  The  whole  party  now  arose,  and  soon  after  quitted  the  old-fashioned 
inn,  and  made  towards  the  forest,  and  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  trer 
stood  by  which  their  companion  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  lightning. 

The  sun  was  just  setting — his  sinking  rays  came  almost  horizontally 
across  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  and  came  full  upon  the  ■windows  of 
the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful — the  serenity  of  the  heavens  was 
scarce  disturbed  by  the  slight  breeze  that  fanned  the  parched  herbage. 

The  sinking  sun,  too,  was  a  sight  well  worthy  the  trouble  of  seeking 
sucli  a  spot  to  view  him  in ;  for  as  he  sank  behind  the  deep  mass  of 
foliage  which  presented  a  dark  and  well  defined  line  of  horizon,  the 
clear  blue  sky  showed  a  strong  contrast. 

A  few  light  clouds  crossed  the  heavens,  and  which,  strongly  illumined 
by  the  sun's  upward  rays,  which  gave  them  all  the  various  tints,  from 
that  of  bright  and  burnished  gold,  to  the  deep  blood  red  that  eventually 
loses  its  tint  in  utter  blackness. 

They  looked  back  and  perceived  the  many  windows  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  were  strongly  illuminated  by  the  golden  beams,  that  they  threw 
back  a  vivid  light  that  pained  the  eyes  to  look  long  upon. 

But  there  was  the  old  tree;  and  they  all  paused  by  mutual  but 
silent  consent  to  look  upon  the  spot,  where,  perhaps,  but  oniy  a  small 
part  of  their  number  might  again  meet  to  compare  each  other's  progress 
through  life  with  their  own. 

There,  too,  was  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  standing  out  in  the 
roadway  before  his  [door,  with  his  white  apron  on,  and  his  hand 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun-light,  looking  after  them,  wondering 
much,  in  his  own  mind,  what  might  be  the  exact  amount  of  each  indi- 
vidual's sanity,  that  had  that  day  met  at  his  house. 

When  he  had  looked  after  them  for  some  time,  and  had  dazz'.ed  his 
eyes  till  he  was  tired  and  could  see  them  no  longer,  he  gravely  shook 
his  head,  dubiously,  and  slowly  walked  towards  his  own  porch,  and 
muttered  to  himself, 

"  Well,  I  never  seed  the  like  of  this.  In  course,  it's  no  matter  of 
mine,  but  if  they  aren't  mad  as  March  hares,  why,  I  am  no  landlord  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Why,  instead  of  enjoying  themselves  like  men, 
they  leave  off  where  enjoyment  begins,  like  milksops.  Oh  dear,  no, 
that  is  not  the  thing  for  my  money!  Howsumever,  their  money's  as 
good  as  anybody's,  and,  as  once  in  a  way  they'll  be  customers,  why,  I 
must  wait  upon  em." 

The  sun  had  now  set —the  glory  of  his  rays  had  departed  ;  but  yet, 
there  was  that  quiet,  subdued  light,  so  pleasing  and  pleasant  in  the 
month  of  August.  It  was  wanu,  yet  not  of  that  sufibcatiLg  heat  we 
sometimes  feel,  so  enervating  and  destroying  all  life  and  energy  in  the 
human  system. 

The  walk  through  the  forest  was  a  delightful  one.  A  more  beautiful 
sylvan  spot  can  scarce  be  found. 

The  foliage  of  the  trees  assumed  their  most  beautiful  appearance  ;  all 
kinds  of  vegetation  have  assumed  their  full  growth.    The  lowly  plant 
that  creeps  along  beneath  the  shade,  and  along  the  roots  of  large  plants, 
has  now  obtained  its  most  luxurious  appearance,  while  the  woodbine, 
in  search  of  air  and  light,  and,  as  if  it  desired  to  feel  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun,  had   crept  up  the  trunks  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  spread  its 
I  foliage  and  now  ripening  berries  on  the  surface  of  the  forest  denizen, 
I  and  even  there  making  its  stem  and  branches  subservient  to  its 
{  own  uses. 

I     Thick  and  tangled  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  bushes  and  spreading 
I  trees,  many  of  the  wild  and  rank  weeds  now  exhibited  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching decay,  as  if  the  earth  w  as  full,  and  all  it  bore  was  ripe. 
I     "  These  signs,"  remarked  Grant,  pointing  them  out  to  Lechmere,  "re- 
mind me  forcibly  of  human  nature  ;  the  young  plant  grows  up  strong  and 
vigorous— it  has  its  period  of  health,  vigour,  and  beauty ;  but  time, 
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you  see,  in  due  season,  sweeps  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  old  age  is 
the  ripeness  of  nature,  and  decay  is  as  natural  to  men  as  it  is  to  the 
flower&  of  the  forest." 

"  True,"  replied  Lechmere ;  "  we  have  a  longer  term  ;  but  there  is  an 
end  even  of  that,  and  to  many  of  us  it  comes  round  unexpectedly,  and 
long  before  it  would  appear  even  to  be  near  us." 

The  moon  had  now  risen  ;  her  pale,  pure  rays  gave  the  forest  new 
charms  to  the  observer  of  nature.  Many  new  and  fantastic  slopes 
sprung  up,  and  as  they  looked  through  the  tall  branches  of  some 
large  tree,  the  moon's  rays  flowed  through  them  like  streams  of  molten 
silver. 

They  now  came  to  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  already  described 
took  place.  It  was  a  blackened  and  rent  trunk  that  remained  ;  vitality 
had  been  as  completely  destroyed  in  the  tree,  as  it  had  been  in  their 
late  companion. 

It  was  a  sad  sight,  for  it  brought  to  mind  an  occurrence  both  sad  and 
fearful,  such  as  the  human  mind  shrinks  from  contemplating,  and 
when  forced  upon  it,  a  train  of  sad  images  and  melancholy  thought 
seizes  the  mind. 

"  Well,"  said  Lechmere,  "this  occurrence  binds  us  to  each  other 
more  than  any  other ;  we  are  all  frail,  and  may  at  a  moment  be  rent  in 
fragments  like  yonder  blackened  stump." 

This  was  true,  but  no  one  felt  inclined  to  make  a  remark;  a  sub- 
dued feeling  v^as  experienced  in  the  hearts  of  the  party,  and  after  gazing 
in  silence  upon  this  object,  turned  with  a  sigh  and  feeling  of  relief  from 
the  spot,  and  pursued  their  walk  through  the  forest. 

Yet  there  were  two  of  the  party  Avho  seemed  animated  by  different 
feelings  from  the  rest,  and  who  followed  not  their  companions,  but  re- 
mained before  the  trunk,  and  in  the  pale  moonbeams  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ALTERCATION.  THE    FIGHT.  THE    RETURN  Or  THE  FRTENBS. 

 THE  RECONCILIATION. —  LONDON.  THE  LODGING  IN  CAREY- 
STREET. 

70S.  some  minutes  the  two  young  men  stood  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
gazing  ac  each  ctaer  la  silen  ce.  Each  seemed  to  wish  that  the  other 
shoaia  be?ir.  tne  ciaicgae,  which  was  courted  and  desired  by  both.  This 
siienc?,  n#we'/?r.  ccuid  qoc  jasc  ion  g.  It  was  painful  to  both — perhaps 
more  paintuL  to  bin:  wvo  knew  himself  the  favoured  lover,  than  to  him 
whose  heart  was  torn  Dy  the  pangs  of  jealousy. 

Meriton  spoke. 

"  Anderson,"  he  said,  "  are  we  really  friends  or  foes  ?  ' 

"Is  that  a  point  at  issue  between  us?"  said  Anderson,  with  much 
emotion  visible  in  bis  countenance.  "  Hear  me,  Meriton.  Without  a 
word  having  passed  between  ut  to  make  such  an  agreement,  we  have, 
as  if  moved  by  the  same  instinct,  paused  here  on  this  sad  spot,  while 
eur  associates  and  friends  have  passed  on,  full  of  the  painful  reflections 
which  this  place  has  given  rise  to.  Why  have  we  so  paused  ?  I  ask 
you,  Meriton,  if  we  meet  here  for  justice  ? — if  we  meet  here  to  sever 
for  ever  th?  bond  of  union  which  should  bind  us  together  or  increase  its 
force  beyond  all  accident  1" 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  you,"  replied  Meriton.  "  I  saw  you  had 
an  inclination  to  linger  by  this  spot,  and,  once  or  twice,  I  thought  you 
cast  an  anxious  moaning  glance  at  me,  as  if  you  had  a  son*thing  on 
your  mind  to  say  which  troubled  you.  Therefore  have  !,  to  indulge 
you,  lingered  behind  those  who  will  soon  miss  both  of  us,  and  return  to 
seek  us.    What  you  have  to  say,  Anderson,  say  quickly." 

Anderson  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  he  seemed 
contending  with  his  feelings.  At  length  he  spoke  In  a  low  deep  voice, 
that  amply  betrayed  the  snbducd  excitement  of  his  mind. 

"  Is  it  just— is  it  generous,  Meriton,  to  step  between  me  and  my  only 
hopes  of  happiness  in  this  world  ?  We  are  both  young  men  ;  the  future 
is  all  before  us ;  why  should  you  be  the  bane  of  my  existence  ?  I 
sought  no  love  of  yours  to  poison  with  honied  flattery — I  sought  not 
the  spot  where  you  had  garnered  up  your  best  affections,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  honey  to  fierce  poison.  Meriton — Meriton,  let  me 
not  say  but  for  you  I  might  be  happy.  You  may  in  your  own  mind 
condemn  this  language,  and  consider  it  beneath  me  to  make  such  an 
appeal  as  I  am  now  making,  but  suspend  your  judgment  for  awhile 
ere  you  accuie  me  of  a  weakness  whicli  is  not  mire  own.  In  the  dim 
future,  Meriton,  I  can  see  a  train  of  circumstances  awful  and  terrible — 
circumstances  which,  for  both  of  us,  will  prove  most  formidable.  It  is 
that  I  wisli  such  to  be  avoided  that  I  now  a])peal  to  your  justice — your 
honour — your  generosity,  if  you  will  please  to  consider  it  as  such." 

"  You  aie  not,  explicit,"  said  Meriton;  "I  pray  you  go  on,  and  I 
shall  better  know  how  to  answer  you." 

"  1  will  be  explicit.  Before  you  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  the 
Delmairs,  you  know  that  my  heart  was  set  upon  Marian  ;  you  know  I 
loYS^I  her»" 


"  Nay,  my  knowledge  scarcely  extended  so  far;  you  certainly  used 
expressions  of  admiration  towards  her,  which  rather  prepared  me  for 
personal  homage  than  ensured  me  from  any  advances." 

"  Meriton,  Meriton,  could  you  possibly  mistake  my  heart-felt  passion 
for  the  mere  passing  admiration  I  might  have  for  a  beautiful  face  ?  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  can  be." 

"  If  I  clearly  understand  you,"  said  Meriton,  "  you  would  charge 
me  in  this  business  with  the  treachery  of  making  advances  to  one  whom 
you  are  already  attached  to  ?" 

"  God  knows  the  depth  of  my  attachment." 

"  Ay;  but,  my  good  friend,  you  were  certainly  not  at  the  time  sufh- 
ciently  explicit  with  me.  When  you  knew  I  was  looking  for  a  lodging, 
because  my  studies  called  me  particularly  in  that  very  neighbourhood, 
and  you  mentioned  the  Delmairs  to  me,  it  was  certainly  with  no  specific 
promise  that  I  was  not  to  fall  in  love  with  Maria." 

"  But  you  knew  I  loved  her." 

"  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  her  with  admiration  ;  but  there  is  one 
piece  of  information  I  never  acquired,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  most 
important — so  important,  indeed,  that  had  I  acquired  it,  I  should  at 
once  have  considered  myself  in  honour  bound  to  keep  my  admiration 
for  Maria  a  profound  secret,  and  worshipped  at  a  distance  and  in 
silence  the  divinity  I  would  never  have  thought  of  approaching." 

"  And  what  piece  of  information  is  that  ?" 

"  The  fact  of  her  loviog  yeu." 

Anderson  was  silent,  but  he  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and 
uttered  a  deep  groan  of  anguish. 

"  Come  now,"  continued  Meriton,  in  a  more  serious  and  friendly 
tone ;  "  summon  to  your  aid  your  better  reeson,  Anderson.  View  this 
subject  calmly,  and  divest  it  of  its  extraneous  circumstances,  which 
have  made  it  to  you  personally  a  matter  of  passion  and  excitement. 
I  am  quite  convinced  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  outraged  one  prin- 
ciple of  justice  or  friendship.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
should  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  attack  upon  the  gentle  heart 
he  would  call  his  own,  to  have  the  right  of  warning  others  from  at- 
tempting the  acquisition.  Had  you  said  to  me  when  I  first  went  to  the 
Delmairs,  '  Meriton,  you  will  find  Maria  Delmair  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
we  are  mutually  attached,'  I  should  have  understood  in  a  moment  my 
position,  but  because  you  love  a  fair  object,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason 
why  no  one  else  should  presume  to  kneel  at  the  same  shrine  ?  Think 
better  of  it,  Anderson,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  these  morbid  fancies." 

"  Tis  well  for  such  language  to  pass  your  lips,"  said  Anderson. 
"  You  are  as  one  on  the  vantage  ground  of  a  hill  by  the  sea-coast  ad- 
vising some  drowning  wretch  to  have  resignation,  and  at  once  plunge 
beneath  the  M'aves,  as  giving  him  less  pain  both  of  body  and  mind  than 
resisting  his  immediate  fate." 

-  *'  But  can  you  deny  the  justice  of  what  I  state  ?  Has  Maria  Delmair 
encouraged  your  addresses  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  surely  I  am  free  from  reproach?" 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be,  but  still,  Meriton,  we  are  rivals." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  is  one  of  those  chances,  though,  which  I  oaTi 
only  regret.  I  had  hoped  the  agreement  made  after  the  dinner,  in  pre- 
sence of  our  muttial  friends,  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  ytou.." 

"  You  knew  it  would  not." 

"  Nay,  Anderson,  I  fear,  indeed,  passion  is  now  getting  the  better  of 
reason  and  prudence." 

*•  What  mean  you  by  prudence?  Meriton,  I  do  not  blink  ray  opinion  ; 
I  do  not  look  about  for  polite  language  to  put  it  in.  The  fact  comes  to 
this.  You  knew  I  loved  Maria  Dalmair;  in  full  confidence  that,  with 
such  a  knowledge,  you  would  not  step  between  me  and  my  dearest 
hopes,  I  introduced  yoxi  as  an  inmate  of  the  house.  The  result  has 
shown  that  I  was  wrong — you  have  so  interposed." 

"  Indeed!" 

"  Yes,    Can  you  deny  it  ?" 

"I  do." 

"Liar!" 

In  an  instant  the  young  men  were  in  each  otlier's  grasp  ;  the  faces  of 
both  were  flushed  Avith  passion,  and  there  was  a  wild  excitement  about 
Andereon  that  promised  lobe  dangerous  and  deadly.  They  were  tolerably 
equally  matched  in  point  of  strength,  and  how  the  contest  would  have 
ended  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  but,  before  they  could  make  another 
efl^ort,  and  while  they  were  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  preparing 
themselves  for  a  struggle,  which  might  have  ended  in  the  most  fearful 
consequences,  the  sound  of  footsteps  upon  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  forest 
met  both  their  ears ;  then  came  voices,  and  in  another  moment  they 
were  sL.rrounded  by  the  four  friends  who  had  preceded  them. 

"Good  God!"  cried  Lechmere  ;  "  it  is  as  I  expected.  Relea.^e  your 
holds,  for  tlie  love  of  Heaven,  and  your  OAvn  consciences.  Remember 
the  oath  of  brotherhood  you  have  sworn." 

They  let  go  each  other  at  the  same  moment.  The  flush  of  sudden 
ftxoitflroent  faded  from  their  cheeks,  and  they  became  deadly  pale. 
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"  I  was  forced  to  this,"  said  Meriton.  "  God  knows  I  was  forced  to 
this." 

"  Stand  not  then  between  me  and  happiness  !"  cried  Anderson,  with 
sulfiden  passion.  "  Tiample  not  on  my  heart's  best,  strongest  feelings — 
leave  the  Delmairs  as  you  came  Leave  me  to  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
and  the  anxieties  of  my  love.    Villain,  why  -" 

"  Hush !  hush  !"  cried  Grant.  "  Anderson,  this  conduct  is  most  un- 
worthy of  you — unworthy  of  all  of  us,  for,  bound  together  as  we  are,  I 
consider  that  the  honour  of  one  is  tjie  honour  of  all — the  indiscretion  of 
one,  a  disgrace  to  all." 

"  Then  bid  him  act  with  honour,"  added  Anderson,  pointing  at  Meri- 
ton. "  Bid  him,  the  traitor  to  friendship,  retrace  his  steps,  and  leave  me 
as  he  found  me.  Curses  on  the  fancied  friendship  that  has  made  me 
foster  in  my  breast  a  viper,  till  it  stung  me." 

"  You  hear  him — you  hear  him,  all  of  you,"  said  Meriton,  in  a  voice 
of  assumed  calmness.  "  It  does  not  require  now  any  explanation  on  my 
part,  to  enable  you  to  see  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  this  business.  By 
his  own  words  shall  he  stand  condemned." 

The  friends  stepped  between  the  rivals,  and  Charles  Lechmere,  in  a 
voice  of  solemnity,  said, — 

"  Thank  God  !  as  this  altercation,  it  seems,  was  to  take  place,  that  it 
has  taken  place  here,  on  this  spot,  the  recollections  connected  with 
which  should  have  a  chastening  effect.  Meriton  and  Anderson,  we  will 
none  of  us  move  from  this  spot  until  we  see  you  reconciled." 

"We  will  not,"  said  the  others;  "be  friends  again." 

"I  am  no  one's  enemy,"  said  Meriton;  "but,  when  attacked,  I  do 
not  profess  so  much  Christian  meekness  as  not  to  defend  myself." 

"Was  I  not  attacked?"  cried  Anderson;  "attacked  in  my  dearest 
feelings  1" 

■  "  This  affair  must  be  settled,"  interposed  Grant.  "  Now,  Anderson, 
you  must  get  rid  of  excitement  and  passion  in  this  business,  and  judge 
of  it  calmly.  You  are  rivals,  unhappily.  There  may — indeed,  I  pre- 
sume there  must  be,  deep  regrets,  on  one  side,  and  felicitation  on  the 
other.  The  object  of  your  mutual  attachment  can  alone  decide  this 
question.  You  both  reside  in  the  same  house  with  her  you  both  love. 
Let  her  choose  between  you,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  honour,  the  re- 
jected party  should  leave  instantly." 
"  I  am  willing,"  gaid  Meriton. 

"  You  hear  he  is  willing,"  cried  Anderson;  "can  you  doubt,  then, 
tliat  he  has  ample  reasons  for  his  willingness?" 

"  Maria  Delmair  would  have  loved  me  ;  she  could  not  have  been  in- 
sensible to  such  devotion  as  mine,  but  he  came  in  between  us,  and  all 
was  lost.    Now  so  help  me  Heaven  !  " 

"Hold,  hold,"  cried  Lechmere,  "take  no  rash  oath.  Remember, 
Anderson,  you  have  one  oath  on  your  mind  which  you  find  you  cannot 
keep — already  have  you  raised  God  once  against  one  of  us." 

Anderson  was  silent ;  and,  after  a  slight  pause,  Meriton  said, — 

"  If  Anderson  thinks  the  issue  of  the  two  letters,  which  were  to  be 
written  by  us  to  Maria  Delmair,  is  in  my  hands  at  present,  I  am  willing 
to  put  off  that  test  to  as  long  a  period  aa  he  pleases.  " 

"  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?"  said  Delmair  to  Anderson. 

"  For  six  months,"  he  replied, — "  for  six  months." 

"Be  it  80,"  said  Meriton,  "  for  six  months ;  during  v/hich  do  you 
pay  what  court  you  may  to  Maria  Delmair.  It  may  cost  me  a  pang  to 
see  you ;  but  I  will  assume  a  calmness  if  I  feel  it  not." 

"You  wiil  assume?  Meriton — Meriton  I  You  may  well  feel  the 
calmness  which  would  to  God  I  could  assume.  But  let  it  be  so.  For 
six  months  we  each  try  our  fortunes ;  and,  mark  me,  no  positive  en- 
gagement is  to  be  enteied  into  by  eitl'cr  party  with  Maria  imtil  the 
termination  of  that  period." 

"  Oh!  agreed — agreed,"'8aid  Meriton. 

"  Then  this  aflpair  for  the  present  rests  in  peace." 

"  And  in  peace  it  should  always  remain,"  added  Delmair.  "  It  i« 
frightful  tliat  so  soon  after  our  most  solemn  compact  such  a  cause  of 
contention  should  arise.  Anderson,  you  should  recollect  that  Ave  do  not 
live  in  the  days  when  ladies'  hands  were  to  be  contended  for  by  force  of 
arms.  We  must  all,  sliould  they  occur  to  us,  put  up  with  these  dis- 
appointments of  life  as  best  we  may." 

"  I  desire  no  further  converaation  on  the  subject  now,"  gaid  Ander- 
§on;  "  let  U8  wait  six  months." 

"  You  will  shake  hands?" 

Both  the  young  men  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  they  extended 
their  handi,  which  met  coldly,  and  there  was  no  generous  pressure  on 
either  side, 

"Maria  is  mine,"  thought  Meriton  to  himself.  "Not  a  thousand 
Andersons  sho'ild  toar  her  from  me  !" 

"  I  will  have  my  revenge,"  muttered  Anderson,  as  he  followed  tlie 
party  from  tho  frre^t;  "  L  will  at  least  have  my  revenge,  come  of'^  it 
What  may  ■■' 

'To      rnvMnwd  in  our  Wf^. ) 
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World,  thou  hast  no  charms — they  are  all  gone  ; 
Thou  seem'st  to  me  cold,  desolate,  and  forlorn, 
Full  of  despair,  grief,  trouble,  endless  pain, 
Misery  on  misery  to  remove  were  vain. 
I  walk  abroad — gaze  on  the  busy  throng, 
Hope,  hope,  sweet  hope's  the  burthen  of  their  song  ; 
No  hope  lor  me,  a  wanderer,  weaiy,  wild, 
A  blighted  blossom,  lonely,  orphan  child. 

Thou  once  had  charms,  the  brightest  of  the  bright. 

This  bosom  hail'd  them  with  a  fond  delight ; 

Thy  flowers  were  fragrant,  all  thy  joys  so  sweet. 

With  ecstacy  untold  ray  young  heart  beat. 

Oh  !  they  were  joys  far  dearer  then  to  me, 

For  thou  wert  living — all  was  liberty. 

Yes,  father,  ever  lov'd,  devoted,  dear. 

Thou  wert  the  source  that  made  life  happy  here. 

I  was  not  then  an  orphan  child  forlorn ; 

There  was  a  smile  and  kiss  for  me  each  morn, 

A  well  known  voice  that  thriU'd  through  every  vein. 

Made  my  heart  leap  whene'er  I  caught  its  strain. 

There  was  a  look  of  fondness  and  delight, 

A  warm  embrace,  God  bless  you,  and  good  night. 

That  smile,  that  look,  comes  not  to  glad  me  now — 

I  feel  no  more  that  kiss  upon 

Oh,  ddath!  thou  spkit,  terrib  e  v:,  --: 
Why  single  him  from  out  the         -  ----- 

Was  there  no  Christian  tired  ot   

No  wretched  outcast  weary  of  fc. 
No  frame  diseased,  of  suSering,  pain,  and--  , 
Who  call'd  on  thee  to  give  his  woes  relief? 
Why  didst  thou  wield  thy  never-erring  dart. 
And  strike  it  deep  in  a  fond  father's  heart? 

Were  we  too  happy  on  this  troubled  earth. 
Or  wert  thou  envious  of  my  youthful  mirth, 
My  fond  affection,  and  my  wild  delight. 
To  come  thus  stealthy  in  the  dead  of  night  ? 
Could  not  my  smiles,  my  happiness,  and  love, 
Avert  the  blow  and  his  preserver  prove  ? 
Could  not  his  fondness  stay  the  unerring  dart, 
And  turn  its  point  to  some  less  happy  heart  ? 

No ;  the  mandate  went  forth — the  word  was  said-  - 

"  Strike  there,"  and  quick  the  barbed  arrow  sped. 

Oh,  what  a  change  from  hope  to  dark  despair. 

Oh,  what  a  change  from  laughter  to  the  tear. 

Gold  as  the  earth,  no  more  to  vrake  to  life, 

To  guard  thy  child  from  a  world's  bitter  strife  ; 

Cold  as  the  earth,  lain  in  thy  narrow  cell — 

The  churchyard  grave — I  breathed  my  last  farewell. 

Heart-broken,  crush'd,  I  knelt  upon  the  sod, 
Eyes  turned  to  Heaven,  I  pray'd  unto  my  God. 
Oh  I  bitter,  bitter  were  the  tears  I  shed. 
When  from  that  spot  my  tottering  steps  they  led. 
Thou  could'st  not  hear  from  thy  dark,  lonesome  ce''. 
In  piteous  accents  how  I  sobbed  "Farewell !  ' 
How  in  my  grief  I  scorned  the  life  God  gave, 
And  long'd  to  sleep  Avithin  thy  narrow  grave. 

That  day  is  past — would  it  had  never  been, 

I  had  not  met  a  loss  so  dear,  so  keen. 

Nor  worn  this  look  of  sadness  on  my  brow, 

Nor  felt  so  lone  and  desolate  as  now. 

Life  had  been  dear,  my  heart  as  light  and  free 

As  in  those  days  treasured  by  memory ; 

And  we  our  course  through  this  bright  world  had  run. 

Thou  a  fond  father— I  a  duteous  son. 

God's  will  be  done — Avisdom  was  in  the  stroke, 
I  bend  unmurmuring  to  the  heavy  yoke. 
To  Him  I  look  Avith  confidence  and  trust. 
Knowing  one  day  die  as  pU  die  I  must. 
Yet  while  my  memory  treasures  up  thy  love. 
Oh,  let  my  actions  that  affection  prove  ; 
And  if  at  moments  joy  should  lull  my  pain, 
'TiR  the  svTc?t  hope  we  yet  may  meet  ag?.in. 
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THE  SISTER'S  CHILD ;  OR,  THE  LOVER. 

One  cold,  wet,  and  windy  afternoon,  late  in  the  autumn,  a  man  and 
woman  were  seen  to  travel  along  the  road  that  led  through  the  wood  of 
Erokenburn;  a  long,  irregular,  and  thickly  wooded  tract,  in  ^hich  but 
few  people  ever  penetrated- 

They  were  seen  to  go  into  the  wood  by  the  regular  beaten  track,  and 
then  the  man  who  kept  the  toll-bar  lost  sight  of  them.  He  noticed  that 
they  appeared  in  their  conversation  and  manner  much  above  the  class 
whose  dress  they  wore,  either  through  necessity,  or  disguise,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  man's  attention  was  directed  to  them  more  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  woman  was  young,  and  remarkably 
beautiful ;  but  there  was  an  aspect  of  care  and  sorrow  which  clouded 
her  youthful  brow,  that  might  be  read  by  the  most  inexperienced 
observer  ;  and,  besides  that,  there  was  an  evidentfear  of  her  companion, 
who  was  a  fine,  tall,  well  made  man,  much  above  the  class  his  apparel 
would  induce  the  observer  to  think  him  in. 

The  woman  had  in  her  arms  a  child,  which  might  be  about  two 
years  old,  small  for  his  age,  and  emaciated,  as  if  it  wanted  the  necessary 
nourishment  to  preserve  its  bodily  vigour  and  substance.  They  alter- 
nately carried  the  child  to  relieve  each  other ;  but  there  was  an  evident 
dislike  to  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  man  as  he  carried  the  little  in- 
nocent. He  looked  at  it  now  and  then  with  a  stealthy  glance,  which 
spoke  of  deadly  hatred  and  diabolical  purpose,  and  then  he  would  look 
at  his  companion  with  distrust,  contempt,  and  a  mixture  of  feelings 
difficult  to  describe. 

They  entered  the  wood,  and,  after  having  plodded  their  way  for  some 
time  in  a  solemn  silence,  .he  female  was  the  first  to  break  this  ominous 
silence. 

Is  ix  far she  at  ,'eagth  ventured  to  inquire,  in  a  tone  in  which 
anxiety,  lear,  and  fatigue,  were  strangely  combined. 

--  Yes,  it  is  some  distance  yet,"  he  replied,  in  a  stern  tone. 

"  But  what  a  fearful  place  this  is,  Albert.  I  had  no  idea  that  we 
were  going  to  such  a  place  as  this ;  you  told  me  of  a  very  different  spot, 
where  my  poor  sister  slept." 

"  I  tell  you  we  have  not  arrived  there,  as  yet.  Then  how  can  you 
compare  this  spot  to  the  one  I  described — this  is  merely  the  road  to  it — 
the  spot  is  yet  distant."  j 

"  I  did — did  not  think  we  should  have  to  travel  such  a  dismal  road 
as  this,"  she  replied,  with  a  tremor. 

They  passed  on  without  making  further  remark,  as  the  xhan  an- 
swered not;  but  continued  in  the  same  route. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  man  at  the  toll-bar  stood  looking  after  them 
while  they  remained  in  sight,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  he  said,  in 
a  serious  tone, — 

"  My  mind  misgives  me.  Jack;  but  I  never  saw  such  a  cut-throat 
visage  in  my  life.    It  would  hang  any  man  at  the  'sizes." 

"  What's  the  matter.  Bill ;  are  you  turned  melancholy  and  mo- 
rallring  i" 

"  Did  you  see  that  man  and  woman  pass  just  now,  eh  ?"  inquired 
the  first  speaker. 

"  And  child.'"  added  the  other. 
"  Yes." 

"  I  did  ;  what  then,  they  ain't  the  only  ones  that  have  passed  to-day." 

"  No,  Jack,  they  are  not;  but  you  are  a  countryman,  and  hav'n't  got 
the  brains  of  a  chap  bred  up  in  London.  Didn't  you  see  that  they 
were  disguised,  and  that  the  dress  they  wore  belonged  to  poor  people." 

"  Well,  and  poor  people  they  are,  else  they  would  not  tramp  it  on 
foot." 

Th€  toll-bar  keeper  gave  a  look  of  contempt  on  his  companion,  as  if 
it  w  ere  beneath  him  to  show  even  compassion  upon  his  inferiority, 
while  he  answered, — 

"  Mark  me.  Jack,  they  are  not  poor  people  ;  that  is,  common  country 
yokels ;  no — no,  you  never  saw  a  country  girl  with  a  complexion  like 
hers,  or  so  small  a  foot,  such  a  delicate  hand,  which  never  knew  what 
hard  work  was  ;  and  then,  as  for  the  ill-looking  fellow  that  was  with 
her — not  so  ill-lookiBg  neither,  were  it  not  for  the  expression  of  his  face, 
which  seemed  to  say  murder — he  never  handled  pitchfork  or  spade.  It's 
all  flam.  Jack,  all  flam." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it  ;  you  have  been  in  London,  I  know,  and  value 
yourself  because  you  have  been  a  pot-boy,  and  up  to  a  thing  or  two  in 
the  dark  line." 

An  indignant  and  angry  reply  was  on  the  lips  of  the  toll-bar  keeper, 
but  his  attention  was  called  off  by  the  attention  of  two.  gentlemen  who 
rode  up  to  the  gate.  He  turned  to  them  to  take  the  toll,  which  one  of 
them  handed  to  them.  They  liad  ridden  fast,  and  througli  mud  and 
mire,  and  as  the  toll-keeper  was  returning  their  change,  one  of  them 
said  to  him, — 

"  Have  you  seen  a  man  and  woman  pass  by  this  gate,  my  friend '(" 
"  I  have  seen  a  good  many,"  replied  Bill,  who  was  always  circum" 


locutory  in  his  answers,  for  he  was  partial  to  conversation ;  but,  at  times, 
cautious  in  his  answers.  "  What  sort  of  people  are  those  you  speak  oflT?'* 

"  A  man  and  woman  dressed  as  country  people  ;  but  who  have  been 
better  brought  up,  and  who  might  assume  such  a  dress  either  from  ne- 
cessity or  disguise." 

"  Had  they  a  child  2" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  they  entered  the  wood,  yonder;  they  have  not  been  out  of 
sight  ten  minutes.  The  female  is  slight  and  fair ;  the  man  tall,  dark, 
and  strong — both  young,"  said  the  toll-keeper,  surprised  into  perspicuity. 

"  The  very  people — the  very  people,  Markham!"  responded  one  of 
the  horsemen  to  his  companion.       We  shall  overtake  them  yet." 

"  I  hope  so,  for  my  mind  misgives  me  but  harm  will  come  to  the 
child,  or  ,"  here  he  faltered,  and  was  unable  to  proceed. 

"  There  is  murder  written  in  his  face,  sir,"  said  Bill;  "  and  if  you 
are  after  them  you  had  better  make  haste.  Though,  if  you  miss  them 
before  you  leave  the  wood,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  lurking  about  if 
they  have  any  evil  deed  to  do." 

Telling  him  to  keep  the  change,  they  both  spurred  their  horses  for- 
ward at  a  rapid  pace,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the  toll-keeper. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  pedestrians,  whom  we  left  silently  pursuing 
their  way.  After  walking  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  the  man  turned  to 
his  companion,  and  said, — 

"  We  shall  not  long  remain  in  the  wood.  We  shall  take  the  first 
path  to  the  left,  which  will  lead  us  across  the  wood,  and  then  we  shall 
emerge  upon  the  road  which  leads  to  the  spot  where  we  are  going." 

The  woman  looked  up  to  his  countenance  as  if  to  read  his  intentions, 
and  followed  him  in  silence ;  presently  they  came  to  a  spot  not  so 
tangled  as  other  parts,  and  less  impervious  to  them.  Here  he  entered, 
and  she  followed  him,  until  they  had  penetrated  some  distance  into  the 
wood,  and  then,  affecting  to  be  fatigued,  he  sat  down  with  the  child,  saying, 

"  We  had  better  rest  here  and  eat  some  food,  for  I,  at  least,  stand  in 
need  of  it." 

It  was  a  wild  spot,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  tall  trees,  that  hid  the 
light  of  Heaven  from  them,  and  only  a  kind  of  twilight  came  down 
upon  them ;  and  around  were  numberless  thickets,  so  tangled  and 
interwoven  with  each  other,  that  she  could  scarcely  tell  how  she  got 
there.    She  seated  herself  as  he  desired  her,  and  took  the  child. 

They  ate  some  time  in  silence,  and  the  man  pulled  from  his  pocket  a 
flask,  out  of  which  he  drank,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  woman,  who  also 
drank,  but  slightly.  A  long  pause  ensued,  as  if  neither  liked  to  com- 
mence the  conversation ;  but  at  length  he  said, — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  how  we  can  dispose  of  the  child,  so  that  It 
shall  never  stand  in  our  way." 

"  You  would  not  hurt  an  innocent  thing  like  this,  surely.  It  cannot 
have  offended  you,  why  wreak  your  vengeance  upon  this  poor  babe  ?  1 
have  brought  him  thus  far  because  you  said  you  could  place  him  safely, 
but  you  swore  you  would  not  harm  him." 

"  Ay — ay,  but  Nell,  I  tell  you  we  should  never  have  a  day's,  an 
hour's,  a  moment's  repose,  while  that  child  lives.  I  have  m«de  up  my 
mind  that  he  must  be  sacrificed." 

"  Do  not  say  so — you  cannot  mean  it.  I  could  never  more  love  you — 
never  more  look  upon  you  were  your  hands  stained  by  the  pure  blood  of 
this  helpless  darling." 

"  Nonsense  !  what  is  it  ?  Merely  depriving  it  of  that  which,  in  after 
years,  will  become  a  burden,  and,  in  the  present  case,  like  enough  to 
become  a  curse  of  great  magnitude." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  never  consent  to  it ;  if  you  shed  his  bloed  you 
shed  mine  too. — I  " 

The  man  cast  a  diabolical  look  upon  his  co|ppanion,  and  replied,  in  a 
low  voice,  but  with  terrible  emphasis, — 

"  He  must  die,  and  you,  too,  if  you  resist,  or  do  aught  that  will  tend 
to  injure  me.    You  must  swear  to  secrecy." 

I  will  not — I  will  not,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  tone  of  fear  and 
despair. 

"  Your  motive  for  not  doing  so  is  to  betray  me ;  but  do  not  think  I 
will  let  you  do  so — no — no." 

"  As  Heaven's  my  judge,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  woniaij,  "  I  would 
not  do  so ;  but  I  solemnly  promised  my  dying  sister  that  I  V(ou\i  pre- 
serve her  infant  as  my  own,  and  secure  his  inheritance  for  him.  If  I 
were  to  swear  the  contrary  to  you,  which  oath  would  you  think  I  should 
most  likely  keep." 

"  Without  that  inheritance,"  replied  the  man,  "  we  cannot  live,  and 
I  must  have  it.  It  is  for  that  purpose  I  would  destroy  him,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  should  we  have  peace." 

"  Have  I  not  consented  to  forego  so  much  of  my  promise  that  you 
might  place  him  with  some  poor  people,  who  would  take  and  keep  him 
upon  being  paid  for  by  you.  He  would  never  know  who  his  parents 
were,  nor  what  were  his  expectations  ;  he  could  know  nothing,  in  short, 
that  could  trouble  you." 

"  That  ^eerns  plausible  enough,  and  yet  it  will  never  do;  some  slllf 
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moment  of  remorse,  which  you  •women  are  alwaj's  subject  to,  some 
equally  silly  death-bed  scene,  when  the  consideration  of  your  previous 
oaths,  or  my  safety,  wovild  induce  you  to  be  silent,  would  render  me 
again  poor  and  penniless." 

"  On  my  soul  I  never  will,"  replied  the  terrified  female.  "  Spare  him 
and  spare  me,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  at  the  last  day,  when  you  shall 
need  it  sorely." 

"  Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  woman,  and  give  me  the  child." 

"  Never — never,"  shrieked  the  woman,  as  she  clasped  it  closely  to 
her  bosom.  "  My  poor  sister  in  her  last  moments  bequeathed  it  to  me, 
and  I  will  not  be  utterly  untrue  to  any  promise  given  at  such  a  moment." 

*'  D  n  !"  exclaimed  the  man,  getting  up  in  a  fury,  "  give  me  the 

child,  or  this  moment  is  your  last.  Your  cries,"  he  added,  as  she 
shrieked  loudly,  and  called  "  help —help— help  '."  with  frantic  violence; 
"  your  cries  will  be  heard  by  noHe  save  Heaven,  i  did  not  bring  you 
here  to  be  caught  in  ray  own  toils,  so  give  the  child  to  me." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  fled,  but  the  wood  was  so  thick  that  she 
could  make  but  little  way,  and  her  pursuer  soon  grappled  with  her, 
and  struck  a  violent  blow  at  her.  She  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and 
remained  senseless.  ***** 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  felt  her  faculties  confused.  She  knew 
nothing,  and  could  not  think.  She  endeavoured  to  turn  'but  could 
not — she  was  too  weak.  After  a  time  spent  in  vain  endeavour  to  re- 
collect somewhat  of  the  past,  the  dreadful  reality  burst  upon  her  mind. 

She  recollected  the  wood— the  scene — the  blow — then  her  senses  be- 
came lost,  and  she  could  recollect  nothing. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  she  mentally  exclaimed  ;  "  where  am  I  ?  Surely  I 
am  not  an  inhabitant  of  another  world.  It  cannot  be,  and  yet  where 
am  I  ?    How  long  since  did  all  this  happen  1" 

Thus  wete  her  scarce  returned  thoughts  employed.  By  degrees  her 
senses  returned  to  her,  and  she  found  tiiat  she  was  reposing  in  a  soft 
bed,  and  in  a  well  furnished  apartment,  as  well  as  she  could  see  through 
the  scarcely  parted  curtains.  She  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  felt 
that  it  was  bandaged,  and  that  the  bandages  were  wet,  a  sour  smell,  as 
if  vinegar  had  been  applied  to  her  temples,  arose  to  her  nostrils,  and 
she  began  to  apprehend  that  she  was  saved  by  some  miraculous  means. 

After  a  time  some  one  came  and  opened  the  curtains,  and  inquired 
how  she  felt  herself  that  morning. 

"  Better,"  she  said,  feebly;  "  but  tell  me  where  I  am,  and  how  I 
came  here." 

"  I  will  send  for  them  that  will  tell  yoti  more  about  it  than  I  know," 
replied  the  old  woman  ;  but  no  one  came  that  day,  and  night  closed  in. 

The  next  day  was  more  successful,  for  a  gentleman  entered  the  room 
and  inquired  if  she  were  conscious  yet. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "  and  has  been  asking  questions." 

He  immediately  arose  and  advanced  to  the  bed,  he  had  no  sooner 
appeared  before  her  \han  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  exclaiming,  as 
she  did  so, — 

"  My  dear  brother,  how  am  I  saved?  how  camel  here?  ^  know 
nothing — nothing  at  all." 

"  Nor  will  you  know,  Ellen,  till  you  are  well  enough  to  hear  it  all  ; 
but  rest  quiet  and  contented  until  you  are  able  to  get  up  and  come  down 
stairs,  and  then  I  will  let  you  know  all." 

"  But  tell  me  one  thing,  at  least,  in  charity — the  child?" 

"  Is  sale." 

"  Thank  Heaven — I  am  happy.    I  feared  to  ask  for  it,"  she  replied. 

"  Hush  !  be  silent,  and  you  will  speedily  recover.  You  are  not  fit 
to  talk  yet — you  have  been  ill  a  long  time." 

With  that  he  arose  and  left  the  apartment,  and  Ellen  busied  her 
thoughts  about  the  flight  of  time  ;  but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  or  how 
•he  had  escaped  the  mHrderous  attack  of  her  lover. 

In  a  few  days  she  so  rapidly  recovered  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  in 
her  bed,  and  in  a  few  more  she  got  out  of  it,  and,  by  degrees,  she  left 
the  sick  chamber.  *  *  •  «  * 

Ellen  Massey  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  retired  tradesman,  who 
dying  left  an  ample  fortune  to  each  of  his  children,  four  in  number, 
two  daughters,  and  two  sons,  well  provided  for. 

The  eldest  daughter  married  iiito  a  dissolute  family,  and  they  were 
all  speedily  reduced  to  beggary  and  ruin  the  most  complete.  A  brother 
of  her  sister's  husband  made  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Ellen,  and  won 
her  most  unbounded  love  and  confidence. 

The  marriage  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  until  the  death  of  her 
brother-in-law  occurred  ;  in  great  poverty,  fallen  had  assisted  them,  even 
to  her  own  embarrassment.  Iler  sister  then  fell  ill,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks  struggling  against  poverty  and  distress  of  mind,  she  fell  a  victim, 
leaving  her  only  child,  then  in  arms,  to  the  care  of  her  sister,  who 
solemnly  promised  to  do  the  duty  of  a  mother  to  it. 

Subsequently,  her  lover,  who  was  the  younger  brother,  heard  that  a 
large  legacy  had  4^en  to  his  brother  ;  but,  he  being  dead,  it  would  go 
to  his  child,  and,  felling  in  that,  it  would  become  his.    This  raised  his 

;'idity,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  obtain  possession  of  the  child 


he  would  then  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  bequest  originally  hia 
brother's. 

With  this  view  he  invested  a  fictitious  tale  of  his  necessities,  and 
the  fear  he  was  under  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  travel  in  disguise.  He  so  worked  upon  her  feelings  that  he  insluced 
her  to  consent  to  placing  the  child  out  at  nurse  in  concealment  for  a 
time,  so  that  he  might  have  the  use  of  its  fortune,  which  he  solemnly 
swore  he  would  return,  with  ample  usury  for  its  use,  and  it  was  with, 
this  view  that  she  consented  to  accompany  him  to  the  spot  he  named, 
but  which  she  believed  was  a  diflferent  kind  of  place — the  result  has 
been  seen.  He  desired  the  full  possession  of  what  was  not  his,  and  to 
secure  it  contemplated  murder. 

When  she  recovered,  her  brother,  for  it  was  he  and  a  rejected  suitor 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  her,  having  by  accident  become  acquainted  with 
their  route,  they  came  up,  attracted  by  her  cries,  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent his  repeating  the  blow,  and  committing  murder.  He  was  imme- 
diate ly  secured,  but  contrived  on  the  road  to  commit  suicide,  and  was 
buried  with  as  little  noise  as  the  law  allows,  while  Ellen,  who  still  re- 
mained insensible,  fell  into  a  slow  fever,  which  she  did  not  recover  till 
all  was  over,  and  she  eventually  became  united  to  one  of  her  preserveiSi 
Markham,  who  accompanied  her  brother. 


WE  HAVE  MET  ONCE  MORE. 

We  have  met  once  more,  and  why  should  we  part, 
Sole  hope  of  my  life,  sole  pride  of  my  heart  ? 
Why  must  the  farewell  tear  again  come, 
Why  not,  my  beloved,  why  not  have  one  home? 

Come  listen,  my  dear  one,  that  can  be  no  sin, 
I  am  here,  love,  to  woo  thee,  to  woo  and  to  win. 
And  my  heart  must  be  telling  its  passionate  prayeij 
It  ever  is  boldest  when  nearest  despair. 

And  I,  when  I  see  thy  bright  beauty's  hour, 
With  youth  and  thy  own  fond  heart  for  thy  dow'r, 
And  think  of  myself — I  can  scarce  check  the  tear, 
For  I  love  thee  too  well  to  be  ftee  from  all  fear> 

God  bless  thee,  dear  love — I  would  say  my  bride, 
I  am  lonely  and  sad  without  thee  by  my  side  ; 
But  the  future  is  coming,  and  hope  shall  entwine 
With  the  dreams  which  to-night  shall  make  thee  all  mine. 
Wolverhampton.  J-  H.  M> 


The  Frolicsome  Duke;  or,  the  Tinker's  Good  Fortune,^ 
The  story  is  told  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is  thus 
related  by  an  old  English  writer.  The  said  duke,  at  the  marriage  of 
Eleanora,  sister  to  the  King  of  Portugul,  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solemnized  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when,  as  by  leason  of  unseason- 
able weather,  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with 
cards,  di^e,  &c.,  and  such  other  domestic  sports;  or  to  see  ladies  dance 
with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  M'ould,  in  the  evening,  walk  disguised 
all  about  the  town.  It  so  happened,  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night, 
ne  found  a  country  fellow,  a  tinker,  dead  dinink,  snoring  on  the  ground. 
He  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping 
him  of  his  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court  fashion.  Whea 
he  wakened,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excellency, 
and  persuade  him  that  he  was  some  great  duke.  The  poor  fellow, 
wondering  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  day  long.  After 
supper  he  saw  the  dance,  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  court-like 
pleasures  ;  but  late  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast, 
they  put  on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they 
first  found  him.  Now,  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport 
the  day  before  as  he  did  now.  When  he  returned  to  himself,  all  the 
jest  was  to  see  how  he  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after  some  little 
admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a  vision— con- 
stantly believed  it,  and  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the 
jest  ended. 

Cheapside. — Amoi!g  the  antiquities  of  Cheapside,  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-bow,  or  De  Arcuhiis,  stands  foremost.  It  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  A  part  of  the  tower  or  steeple,  which 
had  fallen  in,  was  re  erected  ab^ut  1,400.  It  was,  with  other  churches, 
burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  ancient  stee  ple  of  this  church  is  described  as  having  been 
extremely  light  and  elegant,  and  built  in  the  best  style  of  Gothic  archi" 
lecture.  It  became  remarkable  for  the  defence  made  in  it  by  William 
Fitzosbert  against  his  pursuers,  in  119G.  The  ir.odern  steeple  is  said 
to  be  one  of  those  emanations  of  genius,  in  winch  the  architect  has 
accomplished  a  task  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  which,  taken  together, 
forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  edilices  that  the  imaginatiou 
can  conceive. 
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C  L  A  N  A  W  L  Y. 

A  TALE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  MILES  GLIN,"  ETC. 

(Continued  from  our  last,'} 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WASSAIL. 

'■'  These  stones,  and  mounds,  and  banks  of  earth  were  once  halls 
and  castles,  and  mighty  fine  places,  alanna!" 

Sucli  -were  the  words  of  an  old  woman,  as  she  sat  resting  herself 
amongst  the  ruins  which  show  that  Castle  M'Aulilf  once  had  existence, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  her  by  a  stranger  who  visited  the  spot. 
They  are  the  only  proof  now  remaining  of  a  feudal  power  that  swayed 
despotic  influence  within  its  own  sphere ;  although  that  despotism  was 
almost  uncertain,  having  been  only  maintained  by  the  SAvord  and  the 
fortune  of  war.  Still,  they  prove  to  mankind  that  barbarity  could  Mot 
have  been  so  horrid,  amongst  the  possessors  of  such  fortresses,  as  that 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Irish  chieftains,  in  their  decline,  by  many 
who  style  themselves  chroniclers. 

When,  as  schoolboys,  we  found  ourselves,  on  a  holiday,  at  liberty  to 
stray  over  hill  and  dale,  where  did  we  ultimately  find  a  resting-place  ? 
Generally  amongst  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  sometimes  upon  its  ivy- 
mantled  turrets ;  at  other  moments  seated  in  the  ruined  windows. 
Whilst  we  amused  ourselves  pelting  stones  at  the  ivy,  to  drive  the  birds 
from  their  nests,  some  cufious  thoughts  would  enter  our  heads,  which 
were  always  communicated  to  one  another.  The  conversation  which 
took  place  on  one  occasion,  as  well  as  its  concurrent  feelings,  may  be 
worthy  of  compendious  notice. 

"  That's  the  way,"  one  boy  remarked,  as  the  birds  rustled  through 
the  ivy,  "that  Brian  Boru  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Ireland." 

"  And,"  observed  another,  "that's  the  way,  in  former  times,  they 
wanted  to  civilize  Ireland,  by  driving  the  inhabitants  into  the  sea,  or 
putting  them  to  the  sword." 

"  That's  the  way,"  said  a  third,  "  that  the  great  lord  of  this  castle 
was  sent  out  upon  the  wide  world,  to  make  room  for  people  that  never 
built  it,  or  laid  out  a  penriy  upon  it." 

And  so  on.  Gradually  the  place  v;^as  then  repeopled  by  its  former 
inhabitants,  traditionally  decorated  in  their  native  armour,  acting  their 
respective  parts,  and  wofully  suftering  beneath  their  ruthless  perse- 
cutors— the  eatire  detailed  in  piecemeal,  not  by  one  person,  but  by  each 
in  turn  taking  up  the  subject  when  the  speaker  made  an  error,  and 
conecting  him,  according  to  the  way  in  which  he  heard  the  story  from 
his  grandfather. 

Haply,  it  was  upon  that  old  projection  the  harp  hung,  when  its 
strings  ceased  to  pour  forth  melodious  strains.  There  sat  the  chieftain 
at  the  head  of  his  hospitable  board,  which  afforded  plenty  and  pleasure 
to  ail  comers.  There  rested  the  minstrels,  whilst  upon  their  sweet, 
though  wild  instruments,  they  played  songs,  which  made  the  souls  of 
men  soar  aloft  in  flights  of  war,  love,  and  grief. 

Such  were  our  observations,  as  nearly  as  English  will  carry  with  it 
Irish  enthusiasm,  when  the  words  are  translated;  and  we  acted  a  few 
scenes,  with  feeble  attempts  at  departed  customs.  *  * 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Clanawly  entered  his  castle,  returning 
from  the  field  of  slaughter.  The  great  hall  was  lit  with  brilliant  torches, 
and  the  board  was  spread  plenti'ully  for  his  reception.  He  took  his 
Beat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  whicli  was  elevated  considerably  above  the 
foot  thereof;  having  first  thrown  off  his  armour,  which  he  hung  on  a 
hook  in  the  wall,  where  it  was  always  suspended  when  not  in  use. 
The  other  warriors  followed  his  e:^ample,  until  the  wall  of  the  great 
room  was  in  a  blaze,  from  the  reflection  of  the  torches.  Thus,  in  the 
midst  of  martial  lustre,  sat  down  the  native  warriors  to  revelry  and 
song,  headed  by  their  illustrious  chieftain. 

Sparkling  beverages  followed  the  refreshment  of  eating,  and  wit  and 
story  succeeded  the  introduction  of  them.  The  Lord  of  Clanawly  told 
many  a  spirit-stirring  anecdote,  concerning  the  brave  actions  of  his 
ancestors,  as  well  as  the  connexion  which  his  castle  had  with  various 
warlike  movements  in  former  times.  Tlie  youthful  warriors,  who  then 
for  the  first  time  had  engaged  in  strife,  felt  themselves  fully  ennobled, 
and  considered  that  they  were  fairly  authorised  to  converse  familiarly 
with  the  eldest  veterans.  Besides  several  heads  of  septs,  who  entered 
the  hall  alter  Clanawly,  there  also  sat  at  the  board  a  great  number  of 
his  household.  Hugh  M'Auliff,  the  chieftain's  eldest  son,  was  listening 
attentively  to  the  enthusiastic  remarks  of  M'Murrough,  the  poet  of  the 
family.  O'Deasy,  tlie  piper,  and  O'Neil,  the  harper,  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  eagerly  canvassing  some  subject  that  interested  themselves 
alone.  Several  others  of  minor  importance  were  allowed  to  make 
free  at  the  festive  wassail,  in  honour  of  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Btiaogers. 


"  To-morrow  w^e  hunt  in  the  vallies  of  Glenlaura,"  said  t  he  chieftain 
whose  eyes  showed  a  tendency  to  slumber. 

"  To-day,  your  lordship  means,"  observed  one  of  the  young  men  ; 
"  you  forget  that  it  is  past  midnight,  and  that  the  morning  is  fast  creep- 
ing in — it  will  soon  be  time." 

"  You  are  right,  my  young  man,"  remarked  the  former;  "  and  I'also 
perceive  my  frame  is  not  so  actively  inclined  now  as  it  was  some  twenty 
years  since,  when  the  third  night's  hardship  would  not  seal  my  eyes  in 
sleep." 

"  It  was,  as  I  am  informed,"  said  the  same  young  soldier,  "  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  slaughter  and  devastation  then." 
Clanawly  said, — 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  have  also  participated  therein. 
I  walked  the  heights  of  Knockaduane  many  a  night,  begirt  in  armour, 
the  moon  ray  companion.  I  was  sleepless  without  fatigue,  hungered 
and  thirsty  without  weakness,  and  reduced  to  extremes  without  cow- 
ardice. Many  a  time  have  I  held  forth  the  hand  of  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  and  covered  his  body  with  my  own  garment ;  and  often  my 
reward  for  such  kindness  (which  I  never  allow  to  steel  my  heart  by 
bearing  it  in  memory  when  another  stranger  demands  admittance)  from 
the  same  perfidious  wretch,  was  an  attempt  during  the  night  to  assas- 
sinate me  and  my  household,  and  to  set  fire  to  my  castle.  I  remember 
once  being  so  fatigued  from  protracted  hardship  and  watching, 
that  I  begged  my  companions  in  arms  to  allow  me  to  lie  down  and 
enjoy  one  hour's  sleep,  and  at  its  termination,  without  awaking  me, 
to  put  me  to  death." 

"  These  times  are  about  to  assume  the  scarlet  mantle  of  those  which 
you  are  describing,'  observed  M'Murrough,  the  chieftain's  bard,  who 
sat  at  a  little  distance  from  his  master. 

"  Then,"  said  his  lordship,  "  these  youngsters  around  me  must  only 
prepare  for  the  event.  The  times  suit  the  man  to  the  emergency;  and 
the  bravest  man  is  but  a  caward  at  the  best  during  peace." 

"  Hark!"  cried  O'Deasy,  "  and  listen  to  the  chieftain's  words;  he  is 
now  re-entering  youth.  How  nobly  these  half-grey  locks  become  that 
mild  and  determiHcd  visage  !  He  is  a  warrior  in  size,  in  visage,  and 
in  act;  whilst  the  spirit  of  more  active  days  is  sobered  down  by  the 
judicious  temperament  of  expeiienced  age." 

"  Now  look  at  his  smiling  countenance,"  remarked  O'Neil;  "and 
notice  how  happily  he  enters  into  the  feelings  of  the  daltins,  who  are  as 
proud  as  the  sons  Coun,  because  they  have  been  in  a  skirmish.  Look, 
he  is  amused  at  their  enthusiasm ;  he  applauds,  but  does  not  coincide 
in  all  they  say.  He  sits  well  at  the  head  of  this  board  ;  and,  whoever 
was  the  great  Clanawly,  upon  my  faith,  in  ours,  the  clanship  has  not 
deteriorated." 

The  enthusiastic  bard  exclaimed,  having  listened  for  some  time  to 
the  general  current  of  conversation, — 

"  Can  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  bravery  be  ever  extinguished  in  Inis- 
fail  ?  Reduced  to  embers  or  ashes,  it  may  lie  dormant,  but  there  will 
ever  be  found  fire  in  turning  up  the  heap.  Aye,  sufficient  to  kindle  a 
blaze  with  very  little  additional  fuel.  Do  we  not  bleed  for  our  own  ? 
Do  we  go  to  disturb  other  nations?  It  is  ours — the  land,  the  heaith, 
the  altar-stone.  It  was  bequeathed  to  us,  signed  with  the  red  signet 
of  our  forefathers ;  and  we  should  keep  it  for  posterity  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  received  that  birthright." 

A  shout  of  applause  was  thundered  through  the  echoing  hall  at  the 
termination  of  this  appeal.  The  cheeks  of  the  chieftain,  though  pale 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  night,  together  with  his  advanced  years,  became 
as  red  as  crimson ;  and  his  eyes,  shaking  off  that  drowsiness  which 
oppressed  them,  darted  forth  inexpressible  rays.  Enthusiasm  filled  the 
bosoms  of  all,  and  they  felt  proud  that  there  still  remained  to  tliem  a 
portion  of  their  birthright,  though  it  was  only  tenable  by  continual 
bloodshed. 

"I  have  killed  one  of  their  ablest  leaders  this  very  night,"  exclaimed 
Clanawly,  with  great  warmth ;  "  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  bears  some 
relationship  to  this  country  " 

"  A  traitor  !"  cried  M'Murrough,  interruptingly. 

"  Because,"  continued  M'Auliff,  "  lie  mentioned  my  name;  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  would  not  have  known  me  in  the  dark,  were  he  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  Avith  my  person." 

"  What  is  become  of  your  favourite  daltin,  M'Murchud,  ray  lord?" 
demanded  the  bard,  looking  earnestly  around  the  table. 

"  He  went  in  search  of  my  kinsman,  M'Donough,"  returned  the  otherf 
who  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  end  of  the  skirmish,  and  I  suppose  wiljl 
be  detained  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  iu  some  stronghold  or  dungep^ 
of  the  strangers,  where  hideous  deaths  in  every  shape  await  our  unfoi?- 
turate  countrymen." 

This  unexpected  intelligence  made  a  very  melancholy  impression 
on  the  countenances  of  all  assembled.  They  were  silent  during  the 
space  of  several  minutes.  At  length  the  chieftain  called  upon  them, 
reminding  them  that  it  would  soon  be  day,  and  that  they  should  pr«? 
pare  themselves  fox  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
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"  And  we  will  not  be  the  worse  of  being  begirt  with  armour,  lest 
human  wolves  may  be  prowling  through  the  vallies  with  whom  we'may 
have  to  engage,"  observed  the  chieftain ;  "  and  if  I  can  only  make  an 
exchange  for  my  kinsman  M'Douough,  it  may  lay  a  train  lor  his 
liberation." 

"  Would  it  not  be  prudent  for  me,  my  lord,"  demanded  Hugh,  "  if  I 
•were  to  go  over  to  Kanturk  and  inform  his  unhappy  family  of  the  mis- 
fortune, as  they  will  be  in  miserable  suspense  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  son,"  answered  the  nobleman ;  "  and  accordingly  you 
will  have  a  very  delicate  part  to  act.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  wait, 
as  they  are  frequently  accustomed  to  long  delays  on  his  part,  until  we 
have  some  intelligence  about  him ;  as  then  hope  may  accompany  the 
tidings  of  Ms  capture.    Let  us  try  and  effect  an  exchange." 

It  would  be  an  excellent  pin,"  remaiked  the  bard  M'Murrough, 
"though  the  blood  of  M'Donough  is  worth  all  the  milk  and  water  in 
the  veins  of  our  present  enemies." 


CHAPTER  IV, 

THE  HUXX. 

Thet  arose  from  the  feative  board,  merry,  but  not  intoxicated  from 
the  effects  of  their  libations,  and  proceeded  to  the  court-yard  of  the 
castle.  There  they  stood  conversing  about  trifling  subjects,  whilst 
horses  were  being  brought  to  those  who  were  about  to  ride.  The  wolf- 
dogs  were  let  loose,  and  ran  in  all  directions  about  the  castle,  baying, 
growling,  and  with  up-turned  snouts  scenting  the  keen  breeze  of  morn- 
ing. It  was  scarcely  daylight,  and  the  air  was  very  sharp,  notwithstand- 
ing the  season  of  the  year.  However,  it  was  the  moment  that  suited 
the  hunters,  as  they  could  track  any  stragglers,  that  may  be  returning 
through  the  vallies,  and  chase  them  to  their  dens  in  the  bills.  They 
started  forward  in  the  direction  of  Glenlaura;  the  dogs,  until  they  were 
silenced,  awakening  the  echoes  of  the  misty  hollows.  Clanawly  rode 
forward  upon  his  excellent  steed,  clad  in  complete  armour,  whilst  his 
dependants  rode  together  in  a  little  group,  at  a  short  distance  behind 
him;  several  able  and  swift  footmen  bringing  up  the  rear,  armed  with 
weapons  useful  in  the>toil.  Joyous,  though  not  loud,  was  their  conver- 
sation, expectat  on  running  high  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  daj's 
sport. 

"  Does  not  my  lord  look  very  odd,  dressed  in  armour,  for  going  a 
hunting  ?"  demanded  M'Alurrough  of  the  individual  who  rode  beside 
him. 

"As  if  he  were  going  to  hunt  men  instead  of  beasts,"  remarked 
Sheban,  who  walked  foremost  amongst  the  pedestrians,  he  having  over- 
heard the  words  of  the  poet. 

"  I  suppose,"  observed  Hugh  M'Auliff,  who  was  amongst  the 
mounted  party,  "he  would  as  soon  fall  in  with  one  as  the  other,  this 
morning — were  it  only  to  yield  a  little  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the 
brave  M'Donough,  my  uncle." 

"  We  could  Bot  offer  any  suggestion  with  satisfaction,"  remarked  the 
poet ;  "as  to  the  fellow  who,  amongst  our  enemies,  singled  out  his  lord- 
•hip  for  a  mark,  the  chieftain  says,  that  the  traitor  knew  him  well, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  perfectly  intelligible  language,  which  is  suflicient 
to  prove  to  us  that  he  is  a  viUiaH,  who  abandoned  his  country  aad  sold 
his  people." 

"Or  gome  Anglo-Irish,  who  quitted  the  pale,  aad  became  one  of 
our  bitterest  enemies,"  said  the  young  M'Auliff. 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  poet,  accompanying  the  expression  with  a 
grimace  of  self-satisfaction,  "  the  Anglo-Irish  are  more  faithful — more 
truly  Irish  than  the  pure  natives  of  our  soil.  There  is  not  one  trail  of 
treachery  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Irish  ;  and  where  they  have  acted 
against  us,  it  was  a  dread  of  our  probable  treatment  of  them,  deduced 
from  our  ill-cemented  leagues  with  one  anotlier.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at— men  who  will  waver  in  their  obligations  towards  each  other, 
must  be  looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye  by  those  who  are  more  re- 
mote in  affinity  and  soil." 

"Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  some  recreant  Irishman,  who 
seeks  for  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  queen  ?"  said  Hugh  M'Auliff, 
inquiiingly. 

"  That  is  my  sentiment,"  returned  the  bard  ;  "  and  a  slight  retro- 
spection of  our  affairs  confirms  my  opinion,  at  least,  reconciles  it  to  my 
own  bosom." 

"  Should  ever  an  alienation  of  property  take  place  in  this  nation,  the 
Anglo-Irish  will  suff;r  more  severely  than  ourselves." 

"  They  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  reliance  placed  upon 
th^'TTi,"  observed  the  bard;  "and  unless  we  choose  to  make  enemies  of 
by  Ul-trealment,  they  will  ever  be  the  most  stanch  oi)posers  of 
h  tyranny." 

The  Anglo-Irigh  i/i  Tyrone's  army,"  said  Hugh  M'Auliff,  "are  the 
t>ravegt  supporters  of  Irish  rights  and  independence.  The  Baron  of 
Kelly,  Randal  and  M'Lurly,  are  an  honour  to  the  cause  they  have  en- 
gaged to  support.   Should  our  own  troops  act  with  the  spirit  and  perse- 
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verance  pointed  out  by  these  officers,  there  is  at  present  very  little 
dread  of  the  English  advancing  one  pace,  in  point  of  success.  We  must 
struggle  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them,  whenever  they  come  this  way, 
to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  their  enthusiasm." 

Having  reached  the  crags  and  ridges  of  Glenlaura,  the  party  in  tlieir 
descent  commenced  beating  every  bush  and  thicket,  in  order  to  start  the 
wolves  from  their  coverts.  Well  dispersed,  they  kept  in  such  order 
that  all  the  rest  could  come  up  to  the  immediate  assistance  of  any  one, 
who  may  have  been  personally  attacked.  The  chieftain  and  his  son  now 
rode  together,  and  drove  their  long  pikes  into  the  under\vood,  at  every 
suspected  point,  or  where  a  recess  showed  that  a  place  of  retreat  was 
concealed  from  the  sight.  Whilst  they  were  employed  at  this  amuse- 
nient,  a  full-grown  wolf  appeared  upon  one  of  the  ridges,  and  looked 
timidly  down  at  the  hurting  party.  Its  position  was  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  deperaants  to  their  chieftain,  who  ordered  that  an  indirect 
approach  should  be  made  to  the  spot.  They  followed  him  as  he  rode 
slowly  up  a  winding  ravine,  unto  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  next  to 
the  p^ace  upon  which  the  wolf  appeared  ;  and  having  waited  for  some 
time,  until  the  entire  of  their  numbers  had  gained  the  ascent,  and  were 
gathered  together,  they  set  out  speedily  to  hunt  the  savage  down. 

"  He  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  some  of  his  disconsolate  kindred," 
said  Clanawly  smiling;  "and  he  chooses  their  hoars  for  such  compli- 
ments. I  thought  they  were  nearly  extinct  in  the  country;  but  the 
appearance  of  one,  so  late  in  the  morning  as  this,  proves  that  there  are 
many  more  in  Knockaduane.  He  must  not  be  lost  for  the  want  of  exer- 
tion." 

The  wolf  now  appeared  at  long  intervals,  as  he  emerged  from  an 
abrupt  patch  of  underwood,  or  swam  across  a  ford  or  hilly  stream. 
They  pursued  him  closely  onward  with  much  joy  and  pleasure,  gaining 
ground  gradually  upon  him.  The  wolf-dogs  were  at  full  stretch,  and 
had  extended  their  liberty  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  hunters,  who 
had  all  the  difficulties  of  crag,  wood,  and  torrent  to  surmount. 

The  chieftain,  his  son,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hunters  who  rode, 
had  sometimes  to  leap  from  their  horses,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  in- 
tricacies in  which  they  were  placed,  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  district. 
The  only  thing  that  rendered  the  hilly  region  pleasant  to  the  hunters, 
was  their  being  accustomed  to  it,  as  well  as  their  knowing  every  point 
and  pass,  from  the  frequency  of  their  field  pastimes  there. 

The  animal,  now  finding  his  passage  towards  Knockaduane  inter- 
cepted by  the  hunters,  left  the  ridges,  and  turned  downwards  towards  ■ 
the  broad  valley  of  Glenlaura  that  lay  stretched  beneath  their  feet, 
winding  off  between  the  heights  in  beautiful  verdure.  The  sun  was 
just  rising,  and  the  crimson  of  his  first  glance  gave  renewed  life  to  those 
who  were  toiling.  They  continued  to  descend,  in  hopes  of  scon  having 
their  chase  crowned  with  success,  but  were  soon  sadly  disappointed ;  for 
the  mists  began  to  rise  throughout  the  valley,  and  limited  their  sight  to 
a  short  distawce ;  by  which  unexpected  obstruction,  the  animal  was  lost 
to  every  eye,  and  further  pursuit  rendered  fruitless. 

"Shall  we  have  to  return  ingloriously ?"  demanded  the  chieftain, 
who  was  mounted  upon  his  steed,  whilst  his  lance  rested  upon  the 
instep  of  his  right  foot. 

At  this  moment  the  band  of  hunters  were  gathered  around  Clanawly; 
all  dismounted,  not  even  excepting  his  own  son,  who  paid  the  same  de- 
ference to  the  falser,  as  though  the  former  were  a  stranger. 

"  I  fear  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  bard,  "  unless  pronounced  more 
lucky  by  fate,  as  it  v/ould  seem  that  this  mist  is  thickening,  even  so  as 
to  render  the  rays  of  the  sun  copper-colour." 

"  We  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  returning,"  observed  the  chieftain, 
"  as  I  nearly  forget  this  position." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  remarked  Shehan,  "  we  cannot  go  wrong,  if  we  follow 
this  valley  winding  on." 

"  Then  we  can  move  slowly  forward,"  said  the  Lord  of  Clanawly, 
"as  we  have  time  enough,  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  our  motion. 
I  am  not  incredulous  as  to  the  probability  of  meeting  some  banditti 
yet;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  fall  suddenly  upon  some  of 
them." 

While  they  were  moving  onward  slowly,  aU  except  Clanawly,  who  rode 
foremost,,  Shehan  gave  the  alarm  that  two  out  of  the  six  dogs  were 
missing.  The  warrior  suddenly  checked  his  animal,  and  looking  round 
upon  the  other  dogs,  said, — 

"  Then  we  had  better  wait  untU  they  come  up;  they  will  smeU  us 
out.  That  is  the  best  pair,  and  I  would  not  lose  them  for  a  precious 
jewel." 

"  They  are  a  noble  pair  ;  bred  without  a  blemish,    said  the  ^on. 

As  they  stood  for  a  moment,  a  glistening  of  armour  through  the  mist 
startled  them  all,  and  awakened  their  attention  from  the  passive  position 
of  waiting  for  the  wolf-dogs,  to  the  active  eagersess  of  sUently  decipher- 
ing the  strange  warriors. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    M  O  tr  RN  1  N  a. 

Whilst  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly  was  Imntingjhe  Volf  through  the 


skirts  of  Glenlaura,  the  rugged  uplands  of  Knockaduane  echoed  with  the 
plaintive  tones  of  kutnan  grief.  Thither,  as  soon  as  grey  morning 
broke  through  the  gloom  of  night,  when  the  peasants  missed  their 
relatives,  flocked  an  innumerable  multitude,  each  seeking  a  father,  a 
brother,  or  some  other  intimate  in  kindred,  who  did  not  relurn  with  the 
combatants  from  the  nocturnal  affray.  Aged  women  may  be  seen 
hobbling  along,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that  they  had  of  an 
enemy  lying  throughout  the  country,  and  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  infirmity  and  sorrow.  Young  lads  ran,  like  the  wild  deer  of  the  hills 
before  the  hunter,  to  reach  the  field,  before,  by  turning  over  the  slain,  a 
greater  confusion  of  bodies  may  take  place.  Grown  and  growing 
females  also  moved  slowly  along,  stifling  with  sobs  and  piteously  la- 
menting, whilst  the  melancholy  cadence  of  their  half-subdued  wail  yas 
calculated  to  draw  commiseration  from  the  most  obdurate  bosom.  The 
field  of  death  was  soon  filled  with  the  afflicted  and  bereaved.  Great 
contests,  more  of  words  and  gestures  than  of  violence,  took  place ;  and 
some  were  anxious  to  minutely  examine  those  bodies,  which  others 
knew  by  the  dress  did  not  belong  to  themselves.  As  a  body  was 
claimed  by  some  friend,  it  was  removed  aside  to  some  vacant  place,  and 
mourned  over  by  the  other  relations  who  were  on  the  spot. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  there,  who  had  no  relationship  whatever 
to  any  of  the  deceased;  and  those  assisted  to  remove  the  corpses, 
joining  in  lamentation  with  afilicted  neighbours. 

In  a  short  time  a  number  of  the  dead  were  singled  out,  and. placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  each  body  sxirrounded  by  a  group  of 
mourners,  who  filled  the  air  with  loud  lamentations  and  wailings.  In 
one  place  may  be  seen  a  hoary-headed  maa  sitting  upon  the  ground,  his 
wrinkled  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  Around  him  a  few  of  his  grand- 
cWliren  were  gathered.  Between  them  lay  at  full  length  upon  the 
•arcb,  his  head  cloven  in  two,  the  son  of  the  aged,  and  the  father  of 
the  young— their  prop  and  sole  dependance  against  hardship  and  famine 
in  their  helplessness. 

"  Stately  as  the  fir  planted  beside  the  running  stream  !  Handsome  as 
the  bride  on  the  night  of  her  rejoicing  !  Generous  as  the  sun  when  it 
ripens  the  fruits  of  the  earth  !    Oh  ! 

Thou  didst  bear  thy  a.'ed  father  upon  thy  shoulders,  through  the 
inclemency  of  poverty,  and  didst  press  thy  children  to  thy  bosom,  when 
danger  showed  its  frown  I  Thy  wife  knew  thy  tenderness  even  in  the 
pangs  of  death ! 

"  No  longer  shall  the  morning  sun  on  the  heights  of  Knockaduane 
«eem  pleasant  to  my  fading  sight !  No  more  shall  the  Daloo  aflord 
)oy  to  my  eyes  when  harvest  crowns  its  banks  !  The  fruit  of  our  fields, 
the  fragrance  of  our  festive  wreaths,  and  the  plenty  of  our  haggarts 
yield  delight  no  longer  !    Oh  !" 

At  this  moment  a  general  hurst  of  grief  overwhelmed  all,  and  the 
aged  man  rent  his  hoary  locks  with  extreme  agony.  The  venerable 
patriarch  proceeded : — 

Finola  and  Vaisili,  behold  your  father— how  stiff"  and  cold  he  is  ! 
Not  an  atom  of  his  manly  countenance  left !  He  Avill  no  longer  braid 
your  tresses  in  the  summer  evenings,  ere  you  dance  with  the  village 
lads — his  joy  and  his  delight ! 

*•  Kian,  he  can  no  longer  point  out  to  you  the  way  to  honesty,  truth, 
and  virtue !  My  child,  you  have  not  yet  reached  those  years  at  which 
the  young  know  the  loss  of  parents,  though  I  know  thy  sorrow  exceeds 
thy  years  I 

"  May  the  .sun  never  illumine  the  path  of  him  who  brought  my  grey 
hairs  to  anguish  !  May  his  days  be  as  the  tempest  that  darkens  the 
grave  1  May  his  children  sup  aliliction  even  in  their  suckling  !  and 
that  the  light  of  his  countenance  may  blight  their  tender  years,  as  the 
lightning  flash  doth  the  unripe  fruit!  May  he  tee  his  own  doom  ap- 
proaching! May  his  nearest  friend  become  his  bitterest  foe!  May 
the  torture  that  separates  him  from  the  earth  draw  a  smile  from 
spectators  !" 

In  another  place  a  young  woman  may  have  been  noticed  alone, 
weeping  and  sobbing  over  the  corpse  of  her  newly-married  husband. 
Lew  and  melancholy  wore  her  ravings ;  they  scarcely  added  to  the 
tumult  that  reigned  around. 

"  Only  one  month  allied  to  thee,  and  now  to  be  left  lonely  and  spirit- 
less 1  How  have  we  been  thus  separated?  Say,  Phelim,  hav<i  I  used 
thee  ill  ?  Have  I  not  returned  thy  love  with  the  ardour  of  pure  virtue  ? 
But  such  constancy  could  not  last — it  was  not  poured  into  the  bosom  to 
be  of  earthly  durance  !  its  fervour  suited  the  ministers  of  Eden  !" 

"  I  have  heard  the  wars  of  my  country — ah,  a  heavy  curse  upon  them 
who  are  the  occasion  of  such ;  since,  at  every  fi;.'ht,  there  is  affliction 
like  to  mine.  What  is  all  their  glory  when  purchased  at  such  a  coBtly 
price?  But  let  them  fight  away  now  since  I  have  lost  all.  My  father 
wan  killed  not  many  pacea  from  this  spot,  and  I  scarcely  remember  his 


death ;  my  brother  went  away  upon  a  dark  night,  and  never  returned  ; 
and  my  husband  !  Oh,  blind  frenzy,  it  is  nothing  else,  that  could  drive 
men  thus  to  butcher  one  another  !  I  shall  lay  thy  body  in  the  earth, 
and  then  prepare  myself  to  follow  thee  thither,  as  the  time  of  our  re- 
union cannot  be  long  distant." 

There  was  yet  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  amongst  them,  and  one 
that  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart.  It  was  a  tall,  graceful  female,  stand- 
ing nearly  naked,  her  long  tresses  hanging  loosely  down  her  back,  whilst, 
with  clasped  hands,  she  gazed  in  silent  agony  upon  the  lifeless  remains 
of  a  beloved  brother.  There  was  no  longer  beauty  in  the  rainbow  for 
i  Kataleen  ;  for  her  no  more  did  morning  open  its  purple  eyes,  calling  her 
'  forth  to  pastoral  duties  ;  no  more  did  her  labour  seem  sweet,  as  there 
was  no  brother  to  enhance  its  blessings.  She  scarcely  saw  his  pallid 
and  gory  visage,  when  her  mind  wandered  away  amongst  rocks,  and 
cliffs,  and  precipitous  crags— she  seemed  to  gaze  upon  him ;  but  she 
saw  him  not,  and  reason  gradually  became  extinct.  She  was  only  a 
monument  that  breathed,  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  all  external  objects. 

A  nightly  voice  vvas  heard  at  times  upon  the  banks  of  the  Daloo,  but 
at  length  it  ceased ;  and  the  wanderer  lound  repose  in  the  waters  of 
that  gently  flowing  stream. 

Many  of  the  bodies  Avere,  about  this  time,  being  moved  towards  the 
habitations  of  the  bereaved.  The  scene  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  almost 
endless  funeral  procession.  However,  in  many  instances,  the  tide  of 
lamentation  was  arrested,  and  its  wild  spirit  subdued,  as  they  passed 
by  a  throng  of  minstrels,  who  stood  at  a  cross  road,  between  the  field  of 
death  and  the  hamlet  to  which  they  were  slowly  moving  forward.  These 
public  functionaries  so  mingled  up  their  dirges  with  patriotism,  that  the 
former  disappeared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  latter,  leaving  a  momentary 
triumph  to  the  sorrowing  soul,  by  which  the  blood-stain  of  warlike 
achievements  was  partly  blotted  out.  They  pointed  at  the  various 
honourable  deaths  that  adorned,  and  in  more  captivating  language,  illu- 
mined the  annals  of  Inisfail ;  and  forgot  not  to  remind  their  hearers, 
that  by  losing  Iheir  lives,  the  glorious  dead  saved  those  ot  thousands, 
who  would  bear  them  in  memory  as  the  deliverers  of  their  unfortunate 
country.  ,  _ 

"They  are  dead,  but  not  departed,  for  their  names  shall  remain  en- 
graven on  our  bosoms. 

"  They  would  not  be  cold  and  sapless  a  assals  to  the  Saxon  monster- 
she,  who  revels  in  the  blood  of  Ireland's  finest  sons.  They  chose  the 
gallant  choice,  as  did  their  forefathers,  whose  bodies  lie  strewed  through 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  green  isle, 

"  Bitter  sorrow  wrings  our  bosom  ;  but  we  rejoice  when  we  reflect  on 
the  cause  of  your  deaths— this  yields  joy  to  our  hea:ts,  and  affliction  is 
buried  in  rejoicing.  „  .    „  .  ,     ,  u 

"  How  pleasant  could  we  and  our  children  dwell  in  this  land,  could 
we  crush  the  foes— the  merciless  foes— that  gnaw  out  its  vitals— a  once 


happy  land !  x  • 

"There  shall  be  endless  sighing  and  weeping  until  our  country  is 

disenthralled  ;  and  then  we  shall  smile  at  joys,  though  purchased  by 

the  blood  of  our  clearest  and  bravest  heroes— theie  are  those  yet  m  him, 

who  consider  it  a  blessing  to  be  slain  in  her  cause." 

Thus  chanted  the  minstrels  to  the  crowds,  as  they  bore  the  slam 

from  the  heights  of  Knockaduane, 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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THE  MESMERIST; 

on,  THE  FIRST  LESSON  IN  PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY'. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  live  without  that  aiigelie  being," 
said  George  Haydon,  casting  himself  upon  his  sofa  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
in  his  reo-QS  in  Bath — "  quite  impossible.  I  wonder  who  she  can  be." 
He  then  started  up  and  rung  the  bell,  which  was  responded  to  by  his 
valet.  "  Martin,"  said  George,  as  ttie  ottaer  entered,  "  I  have  seen  the 
loveliest  creature  imaginable,  and  am  already  over  heads  and  ears  in  love 
with  her.    Can  you  inform  me  who  she  is  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  said  Martin.  "I  know  nearly  every  person  in 
Bath,  and  all  the  new-comers  an  hour  after  their  arrival." 

"  Then  you  can  give  me  the  information  I  ask,"  said  George. 

"  If  you  only  tell  me  her  height,  and  the  character  of  her  dress,  sir, 
I  shall  know  her  in  a  twmkJiiig." 

"  Well,  then,  she  is  rather  tall,  with  " 

*'  Blue  eyes?"  interrupted  Martin. 

"  Yes;  and   " 

"  Aubura  hair  1" 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  his  master. 

*'  III  good  condition,  sir — skin  fair?" 

'*  The  same — the  same!"  cr  ed  Geor^^e. 

"  Speak  softly.    Blue  ribbons  on  her  bonnet?"  continued  the  va'.et. 
"  That's  i-he  !    How  did  you  know  her,  Martin?" 
"  Walks  with  a  hearty  olJ  gentleman,  and  speaks  kinrly  to  hlra ?" 
continued  the  loquacious  valet,  ;,eedles8  of  his  mastCi's  query. 
"  Yet — yes.    But  who  is  she?" 

"  Swe«t  girl  that,  sir.  Any  gentleman  might  well  fall  in  love  with 
her." 

"  But  who  is  she — what's  her  name  ?" 

"  She's  a  wa  d  in  Chancery,  sir — a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  the  old 
gent  is  her  puaniian." 

"  A  ward  in  Chancery,  is  she  ?"  cried  George.  "  What  property  has 
•he  7" 

"  They  say  about  thirty  thousand,  sir." 
"  Humph — t'umph  !" 

"  Worth  looking  after,  sir,  according  to  my  thinking,"  replied  the 
Talet. 

"  Yeg — rather  a  prize,"  f  aid  George. 

"  Aad  I'd  h-ive  her,  too,  sir,  if  I  were  you,"  returned  the  loquacious 
Mar  in,  with  a  freedom  o'  manner  thatgentu  of  his  class  are  apt  to  take. 

"  Would  you,  though  ?"  cried  his  master,  half  inclined  to  follow  the 
proffered  advice. 

"  Indeed  I  wouH,  sir.  Thirty  thousand  is  not  to  he  sneezed  at  in 
these  limes." 

"  Quite  right,  Martin,  although  I  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning 
fully." 

'*  Why,  sir,  when  we  say  a  thing  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  we  mean — 

a — a  " 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"  That  is,  sir,"  continued  Martin,  "it  is  not  to  be  coughed  at.  Do 
you  Cfimpreherid,  sir  ?"  ' 
*'  Not  exactly.    I  dare  say,  ho"»-evcr,  it  is  a  very  expressive  term." 
"  Very,  sir.    It  means  more  than  one  can  speak."  I 
"  No  doubt.    But  the  girl'^  name  ?" 

"  Beauchamp,  sir.    Tlie  Hon.  Lady  Louhe  Beauchamp." 
"  Ar.d  who's  the  old  boy,  her  guardian  ?" 

"  That's  Buggins,  the  banker,  sir,  of  the  firm  of  Shares  and  Buggins, 
MaQBloQ-house-atraet,  London." 


"  Indeed. 

"  Fact,  sir — quite  true." 

"  Well,  well,  Martin ;  she's  a  lovely  creature,  and  I  think  I  shall  take 
your  advice." 

"  I  would,  sir.  You  know  you  want  a  new  cab  and  wardrobe;  your 
father's  allowance,  sir,  is  too  small  to  allow  you  to  do  the  thing  hand- 
somely." 

"  He  certainly  does  not  allow  me  too  nauch." 

"  Not  by  no  means,  sir.    I  should  say  the  lady's  twenty  thousand  is 
the  ve  y  thing  you  most  want.    In  fact,  it  would  be  just  the  ticket." 
"Humph!    The  ticket." 
"  Yes,  sir — just  the  ticket — that  is  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  thoroughly  comprehend.  But  how  am  I  to  know  h«w 
your  inforipation  is  correct !" 

"  Had  it  from  their  own  servant,  sir.  He  dines  at  the  same  shop  as 
me,  sir.  There's  one  advantage  in  board  w  ages,  sir — cue  is  sure  to  hear 
all  the  news  where  one  gets  one's  dinner." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well.    Just  shave  me.    I  am  geing  out." 

"  Y''ez  zir,  yez  zir,"  said  Martin  ;  and  after  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, his  master's  chin  was  soon  enveloped  in  a  maze  of  suds. 

After  various  topics  having  been  descanted  upon,  George  put  on  his 
hat  and  gloves,  and  departed  for  the  Pump-room,  where,  before  long, 
his  eyes  wore  again  blessed  with  the  lovely  features  of  Louisa  Beau- 
champ,  accompanied  by  her  guardian,  Buggins,  whose  rubicund  features 
glowed  with  ruddy  health. 

Determined  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  enchanting  beauty,  George 
seated  himselt  upon  the  same  seat  that  he  might  overhear  the  tones  of 
her  silver  voice. 

"  My  dear  si.  ,"  said  Louisa,  addressing  her  guardian,  "  how  do  you 
feel  yourself  to  day  ?" 

"  Very  bad,  my  love,"  replied  the  hearty  old  man— "very  bad,  in- 
deed I" 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it,  sir— very  sorry,  indeed.  Perhaps  the  place  doea 
not  asiree  with  jou  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  my  dear." 

"  At  least,  you  do  not  find  much  benefit  from  the  waters  at  pre- 
sent, sir?" 

"  Gripes  me  iinfemally,"  said  Buggins. 

"  If  I  were  you.  my  dear  sii,  I  would  take  no  raore  of  them.  I  do 
not  think  you  stand  in  need  of  them." 

"  I  tell  JOU,  gill,  I'm  very  ill,"  said  Buggins.  "  I  did  not  have  abova 
eight  hours'  sleep  the  whole  ot  last  night. ' 

"  iK.ieed,  sir,  that's  very  bad,"  !»aid  Louisa,  humouring  her  guar- 
dian's foiule.  ^  , 

"  I  assure  you,  these  two  nights  I  have  not  eaten  ha^f  my  usual 

supper." 

"  Y  )U  may  be  better  for  it,  sir." 

"  No,  no.  (iirl.    When  I'm  not  troubled  with  the  night  mare,  I  am 
sure  I'rn  falling  off  in  my  appetite,  and  that's  not  a  good  sign." 
"  Perhaps  so,  sir." 

"  1  am  sure  so,  my  love,"  returned  Buggins.  "  Why,  my  love,  you 
know  very  well  I  don't  take  more  than  a  bottle  and  a  half  now,  where  I 
once  took  two  and  a  fitih."  .  r  • 

"  Your  improved  he  alth  may  be  owing  to  that,  sir,  replied  Louisa. 

"  I  t  li  you,  pirl,  I  am  vC:  y  ill,  miserably  ill ;  and  if  1  don't  fiud  some 
relief  I  must  try  some  other  course. 

"  Certainly— you  know  best,  sir,"  returned  Louisa,  mildly. 

During  this  colloquy  George  perceived  that  his  person  was  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  charming  Louisa,  for  they  had  kept  up  a  perpetual 
cross  fire  with  their  eyes,  which  he  was  determined  to  improve  by  aU 
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means  in  his  power.  In  vain  he  considered  a  hundred  schemes ;  but 
"while  they  passed  through  his  brain,  Buggins  and  his  lovely  ward  rose 
to  depart,  and  as  they  did  so  the  eyes  of  the  latter  met  those  of  George 
■with  such  an  expression  that  the  pen  or  tongue  cannot  possibly 
describe  it. 

Almost  mechanically  George  rose,  and  bowed  gracefully,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sighed, — 

"  Ah  !  Louisa  Beauchamp,  wherefore  art  thou  Louisa  Beauchamp?" 

As  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found  these  near  him  regardicg  him 
■with  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  sounds  of  "  poor  fellow ! — in 
jove  ! — mad  !— monomaniac  !— come  to  the  crisis!"  &:c.,  met  his  ear. 

George  hastened  after  his  Dulcinea  directly ;  but  he  lost  her  in  the 
crowd,  and  returned  to  his  apartments  disconsolate,  and  violently  pulled 
the  beU. 

"  I  want  my  slippers,  Martin,"  said  he. 
"  Please,  sir,  he's  not  at  home,"  replied  a  female  voice. 
"  Not  at  home  ;  d — n  the  fellow's  impudence,  what  business  has  he 
to  be  out?" 

Don't  know,"  returned  the  landlady,  with  a  low  curtsey. 

Don't  know  !  you  ought  to  know  everything,"  cried  George,  wildly. 

"  Now,  I  recollect,  sir;  I  think  he  said  he  was  going  to  " 

"  The  devil,  madam.  I  declare  I  will  not  keep  the  vagabond  another 
hour." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir ;  but  that  is  not  the  name  he  called  it." 
"  Called  what,  ma'am  ?" 

"  A  lecture  on  mes — mes  .    I  really  forget  it,  sir. 

"  Well — well,  never  mind.  There  is  a  devil  of  a  mess  in  this  room ; 
tell  him  I  want  him,  the  moment  he  returns." 

"  You  won't  discharge  him,  sir?"  interposed  the  landlady,  kindly. 
Won't  I.    He  shall  know  all  about  that.    I'll  discharge  him  on  the 
spot.    Oh,  Louisa  Beauchamp — Louiea  Beauchamp  1" 

As  George  uttered  t!'is,  he  again  sunk  upon  a  chair,  and  burying  his 
face  within  his  hands,  fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  The  landlady  retired, 
ejaculating,  as  she  went  down  stairs, — "  Poor  gentleman,  how  I  pities 
him  !" 

When  George  revived,  he  found  his  slippers  ready  to  put  his  toes 
into,  and  Martin  standing  near  him  for  orders. 

"  How  dare  you  be  absent,  fellow,  when  you  are  wanted  at  home?" 
cried  George,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  cried  Martin,  "  but  " 

"  Here's  your  wages,  and  be  off  with  you.  I  really  would  not  be 
pestered  with  such  a  servant." 

"  Really,  sir,  I  was  not  aware  you  would  return  so  soon.  I  really 
hope  you  will  overlook  it  this  once.  I'm  sure,  sir,  you'll  not  find  a 
better  servant,  sir."  \ 

On  one  condition,  that  you  will  never  be  absent  when  you  are 
vranted." 

"  I'll  never  offend  again,  sir;  you  may  rely  upon  me." 
"  Very  well." 

Martin  had  promised  the  same  fifty  times  before,  and  he  also  knew 
his  master  could  not  just  then  afford  to  part  with  the  cash  he  had  just 
returned  to  his  purse;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  feared  (although  he  sadly 
wanted  his  wages)  he  should  be  compelled  to  accept  them,  and  this 
obliged  him  to  feign  repentance. 

When  he  thought  his  master's  feelings  were  a  little  mollified,  in  his 
niost  insinuating  tone,  he  baid, — 

"  Excuse  my  boldness,  sir ;  but  have  you  seen  Lady  Beaucham.p 
to  day  ?" 

"  Yes,  Martin,"  said  George,  whose  feelings  softened  down  at  her 
Very  name;  "  I  have  seen  her.^' 

"  And  she  looked  as  beautiful  as  ever?" 
"  As  beautiful  as  an  angel." 
"  Pity  you  can't  get  her,  sir." 
*•  It  is." 

"If  I  were  you,  sir,  I  would  try  to  come  over  the  old  man  ;  d — n 
him,  I'd  mesmerise  him." 
"Do  what?" 

*'  Mesmerise  him,  sir  ;  mesmerise  him." 
"  And,  pray,  what's  that?" 

"  Send  him  to  sleep,  sir.  I  heard  a  lecture  this  very  morning,  sir, 
upon  the  subject." 

"  When  you  ought  to  have  been  here  In  attendance." 
"  Beg  pnrJon,  sir;  but  

"  Well — well,  never  mind  it  now  ;  tell  me  what  you  saw  or  heard." 
"  I  paw  the  gentleman,  sir,  send  the  folks  to  sleep  liJ  e  winking," 
"Hal  ha!  by  what  process  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  dictionary  word  for  it,  sir;  but  I  should  call  it 
pawing  them  down." 

"  How  very  strange,"  said  George. 

"  Very,  sir."  .  '  '  ' 

And  can't  you  show  me  the  method  of  acting  the  perftimMlC*  f '  i 


"  Certainly,  sir ;  just  in  this  way,"  said  Martin,  and  here  he  com- 
menced the  same  movements  he  had  seen  the  lecturer  make. 

Whether  it  was  that  George  Haydon's  temperament  of  body  was  more 
susceptiMe  of  the  magnetic  influence  than  ordinary,  certain  it  is,  he 
soon  felt  very  drowsy  under  the  manipulations  of  Martin.  His  eyelids 
closed,  and  his  breathing  became  more  difficult,  while  the  latter,  fearful 
to  pursue  the  operation  any  farther,  made  a  few  transverse  passes,  and 
quickly  restored  the  faculties  of  his  master. 

"  God  bless  me  !"  cried  he,  as  he  sttetched  his  eyelids  ;  "  how  very 
strange!" 

"  You  felt  a  sensation  of  great  warmth,  sir  5  did  you  not  ?" 
"  Very.    Now,  let  me  s';e  the  effects  upon  yourself;  sit  down." 
"  Rather  not,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied  Martin,  fearfully;  "I  don't 
like  it." 

"  I  insist  upon  it,"  said  his  master ;  "  sit  down  at  once,  or  take 
your  wages  and  be  off." 

"  Should  not  like  to  offend  your  honour,"  said  Martin,  sitting  down, 
"  but  when  I'm  off,  do  so,  and  it  will  recover  me." 

"  Very  well." 

After  having  shown  his  master  the  methbd  of  restoration,  Martin  sat 
down,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  was  locked  in  sleep,  and  was 
then  recovered. 

"  Wonderful!"  cried  George,  "1  never  heard  of  such  an  operation  be- 
fore. I  will  hear  the  next  lecture  myself,  and  become  more  fully 
acquainted  M'ith  the  subject  ;  you  can  leave  the  room,  Martin." 

Martin  did  as  desired.  George  stretched  himself  along  the  sofa,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  lost  in  a  deep  reverie,  while  ideas  of  Louisa 
Beauchamp,  her  guardian,  and  mesmerism,  quickly  chased  each  other 
through  his  brain. 

During  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  went  from  library  to 
library,  and  from  bookseller's  to  bookseller's,  in  quest  of  works  on 
mesmeris-m  ;  paid  a  visit  to  the  lecturer  in  the  town,  and  in  the  evening 
returned  with  a  mesmeric  mania  upon  him — practised  more  than  once 
upon  his  valet — nearly  bewildered  his  landlady;  and,  in  default  of  all 
other  subjects,  he  commenced  to  operate  on  the  cat.  Pussey's  ears,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  way  ;  8he  had  no  inclination  to  be  sent  to  sleep,  and, 
lashing  her  tail,  she  swore  terribly;  then  defeated  the  tyro  meimerator's 
object  by  leaping  off  the  table. 

George  then  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  a  multitude  of  fan- 
tasies rushed  through  his  senses,  and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
peered  into  his  chamber,  he  exclaimed, — "  Egad  !  1  have  it,"  and  im- 
mediately leaped  from  his  bed  ;  but,  finding  it  too  early  to  carry  his 
plan  into  execution,  he  crept  again  into  bed  and  called  his  valet— who 
slept  in  an  aajoining  chamber — to  mesmerise  him,  when  the  latter 
partially  succeeded. 

At  the  usual  time,  George  again  arose  more  refreshed,  and  hastened 
to  the  pump-room  on  the  wirg«  of  love  and  expectation.  Louisa  and 
her  guardian  wer«  there  before  him  ;  to  his  imagination  she  looked  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  saluting  her  slightly,  he  sat  on  the  same  seat 
as  on  the  previous  day. 

"  Fine  morning,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Buggins  in  his  best  voice. 

"  Very,"  replied  the  latter,  gruflly. 

"  A  pretty  place  Bath,  sir." 

"  May  be ;  but  it  don't  agree  with  me." 

"  Indeed,  *ir  !  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  found  the 
waters  beneficial;  your  constitution  is  plethoric,  jf  I  mistake  not." 

"  Can't  sleep ;  I  can't  sleep,  sir,  as  I  used.  I'd  give  anything  to  the 
man  that  could  procute  me  a  good  night's  rest." 

"  You  can't  expect  it,  my  dear  sir,"  suggested  Louisa,  in  a  silvery 
toned  voice,  "  after  eating  a  lobster-supper,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  port 
upon  it," 

"  Nonsense,  my  love  ;  a  m&n  must  Hve  " 

"  Certainly,"  interposed  George ;  "and  iif  you  would  allow  me  the 
honour,  I  venture  to  aflirm  I  could  itnpsrt  to  jou  what  you  so  much 
desire." 

"  Eh,  what?" 

"  I  could  give  you  a  refreshing  sleep." 
"Are  you  a  doctor?" 
"  No." 

"What  then?" 

"  Merely  a  philosophic  observer  of  the  laWs  of  nature,  which  In  some 
degree  I  hold  within  my  power."  .    ,  '  •  ,'        .  _    '  , 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  can  send  tr.e  to  sleep  saii^  Buggins,  With  a 
cough  that  nearly  strangled  Uim^aiid  caused  him  to  look  purple  in 
the  face.  '  ' 

"  At  any  time  or  hour!'^  '  ' 

"  Come  then  home  witli  me,  an^  if  i^du  ^Ucceed  I'll  make  your  for- 
tune; but  I  very  much  doubt  it."         '  '  , 

"  I  feel  much  honoured,  sir,  >y  the  invitation."  ,  , 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what'  t^ink  you  of  this  gentleman's  prfeten9«^f  t',* 
continued  Buggins  to  his  lovely  waru. 
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"  I  wish  he  may  be  successful,"  replied  the  lovely  girl,  in  so  significant 
a  manner  that  the  heart  of  George  leaped  within  his  breast. 

Arrived  at  their  residence,  George  Haydon  was  ushered  into  a  superb 
drawing  reom,  where  everything  betrayed  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  taste  which  the  judgment  of  a  cultivated  female 
mind  could  suggest. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Buggins,  "  I  beg  you  will  inform  me 
of  the  nature  of  the  discipline  you  mean  to  subject  me  to  ?" 

"  The  nature  is  trifling;  sir ;  you  have  only  to  shut  your  eyes  and 
compose  your  feelings  for  a  short  time." 

"  1  can  do  that  without  your  assistance." 

"  I  beg  your  pa'don,  sir." 

"  Excuse  me  one  moment,"  said  Buggins,  "  and  then  I  will  be  at 
your  service." 

"  With  pleasure,  sir." 

Buggins  then  got  up  and  deliberately  locked  the  room-door,  and 
putting  the  key  into  his  pocket,  returned  to  take  his  seat  previous  to 
undergoing  the  mesmeric  opeiation;  whether  this  was  done  to  secure 
his  property  or  his  ward,  which  he  imagined  might  be  carried  oflFduiing 
his  state  of  somnambulism,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we 
suspect  the  latter. 

"  Now,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  I'll  give  you  full  liberty  to  try  your 
powers." 

"  Clese  your  eyes,  sir,"  said  George. 

He  did  so,  and  after  making  a  few  passes  over  his  head,  the  red-faced 
gent  began  to  thow  evident  signs  of  sleep,  and  soon  after  was  locked 
safely  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  George,  turning  to  Louisa,  "  your  giiardian  is 
now  firmly  locked  in  sleep ;  let  us  not  neglect  the  opportunity  given 
to  us." 

"  What  can  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  That  I  have  long  and  passionately  loved  you." 

"  Sir  !" 

"  Yos,  my  lovely  Louisa;  although  a  stranger  to  you,  I  here  declare  I 
have  long  entertained  the  most  ardent  passion  foi  you,  and  here  I  vow 
ever  to  love  and  cherish  you." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  forbear !"  exclaimed  the  trembling  girl, 
looking  anxiously  towards  her  guardian,  "  I  cannot  listen  to  such  lan- 
guage as  this." 

"  Do  not  fear,  most  lovely  of  your  sex,  to  acknowledge  your  feelings; 
IJ9  eye  can  see,  nor  ear  hear  the  accents  of  >our  gentle  tongue,  save 
ourselves." 

"  But  should  he  wake  and  detect  you  V 

"  He  cannot." 

"  And  wherefore  ?" 

"Hia  senses  are  more  firmly  locked  than  you  imagine^  See,"  con- 
tinued be,  "he  is  completely  in  my  power." 

As  George  aaid  this,  he  raised  the  arm  of  the  sleeping  guardian,  and 
having  made  a  few  passes  down  it,  the  limb  became  fixed  and  rigid  as  if 
in  death. 

"Merciful  God  1"  said  the  gentle  girl ;  and  she  was  about  to  cry  for 
help. 

*'  My  lovely  girl,  do  not  distress  yourself ;  I  can  restore  him  to  con- 
■ciousness  In  an  instant." 
"  Do  so,  then." 

"  When  you  haVe  promised  to  listen  to  my  love.  I  am  not  what  you 
imagine  ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  by  birth  and  education.  Here  is  my 
card." 

"T  acknowledge  I  am  prepossessed  In  your  favour,"  returned  Louisa; 
"but  my  guardian  exerts  the  most  watchful  influence  over  me." 
"  Does  he,  indeed  1" 

"  He  is  more  lynx-eyed  than  even  Argus  himself.  You  saw  him  lock 
the  door?" 

"  I  did ;  but  hi8  Argus  eyes  are  now  finnly  closed.  The  lion  is 
tamed  !" 

"  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  restore  him  !"  cried  the  trembling  girl. 
"  If  you  will  favour  my  suit." 
"  I  do  not  mind,"  sighed  Louisa. 

"To-morrow  I  will  cA\  again,"  said  George,  "  and  give  you  some 
token  oftny  love." 

"  But  you  must  be  very  cautious.  My  guardian  intends  me  to  be 
his  bride  the  moment  I  become  of  age,  which  will  be  shortly:  he  is 
extremely  Jealous  of  roe,  and  never  allowti  man  to  ctme  near  me  but 
himself." 

"Cruel  monster!"  ejaculated  George  ;  "but  I  will  foil  his  projects." 

After  a  little  more  amwrous  coriversation,  George  reduced  the  guar- 
dian's stiflened  limb  to  its  natural  position,  and  after  making  a  few 
transverse  passes  over  the  head  and  face  of  the  sleeper,  the  latter  com- 
^nenced  to  rub  his  eyes  ;  he  then  opened  them  slowly,  and  stared  wildly 
about  him  ;  and  after  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  he  exclaimed, 

"  I>ear  me — God  bless  me  I — w«U — only  think — 1  declare  L  fancied  I 


was  dining  in  Guilahall  at  the  Lord  Mayor'a  leabt,  and  v^&tt  just  •u.ack- 
iug  my  lips  after  a  dish  of  real  turtle !" 

No  doubt  you  believe  in  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that  the  thio|; 

is  possible?" 
"  Certainly." 

"  You  felt  very  comfortable,  no  doubt  V 

"I  never  felt  so  much  so  in  my  life,  1  positively  assure  you." 

"  I  feel  very  happy,"  returnea  George,  "  in  beiiig  able  to  afford  relief 
or  consolation  to  any  of  my  species." 

"  You  really  delight  me,  sir,"  said  Buggins.  "  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
pay  me  another  visit." 

"Most  willingly." 

"  And  I  farther  entreat  of  you  to  accept  this  pocket-book  at  a  small 
token  of  my  esteem  for  )0ur  services." 
"  I  feel  much  honoured,  sir." 

"  Don't  fail  to  call  to-morrow  again,"  said  Buggins.  "  I  will  nak« 
your  fortune  for  you." 

"I  will  not  I  ail,"  said  George  ;  and  after  a  little  more  conversation, 
he  departed  well  pleased  at  his  success. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  the  old  gent  continued  to  take  bis 
mesmeric  sleep,  while  George  made  love  to  Louisa,  and  he  had  already 
made  a  violent  impression  on  her  heart.  The  day  now  arrived  on 
which  she  was  to  become  of  age,  and  George  paid  his  accustomed  visit 
to  Buggins. 

"  I  really  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  your  improved  health,"  said 
George.  "A  few  more  visits  from  me,  lam  convinced,  will  reatorejou 
to  perfect  convalescence." 

"  J.  hope  so;  I  feel  I  am  much  better." 

"  You  must  be  !" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  am.  I  ate  a  whole  crab  and  drank  my  three  bottle* 
last  night,  and  when  I  had  been  mesmerised  after,  I  had  not  the  slighteat 
touch  of  the  night-mare." 

"  Now,  compose  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I'll  tend 
you  to  heaven  1" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !"  roared  Buggins,  as  he  seated  himself  in  hia  easy 
chair. 

"  There,"  said  George,  when  he  had  made  a  few  passes  over  him, 
"  if  you  can  now  guess  what's  going  forward,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 

do  80." 

"Eh! — what?"  suddenly  ejaculated  Buggins,  whom  the  former  hei 
supposed  asleep;  "  what  are  you  about,  Louisa?" 

"  Laughing  at  you,"  replied  George,  as  he  completely  sealed  the 
banker's  eyes.  "  Now,  my  beloved  Louisa,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ; 
let  us  hasten  away  ;  you  are  of  age  to-day,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court." 

"  I  am,  dear  George." 

"  Then  let  us  fly  on  the  wings  of  love!" 

"  For  mercy's  sake  do  not  tempt  me  to  take  a  step  I  may  repent  of." 

"  How  can  you  repent  when  love  will  be  your  guide?" 

"  What  will  my  guardian  say  ? ' 

"  You  then  think  more  of  him  than  me  ?" 

"  No,  dear  George,  but  " 

"  You  would  have  hira  awakened,  that  he  may  become  your  hutbtnd  ?" 

"  Don't  torture  me  with  the  idea." 

"  Then  why  not  fly  with  the  man  who  loves  you,  in  prefereaee  to 

being  wedded  to  age  and  vulgar  tyranny  ?" 
"  Oh,  George,  how  can  I  ?" 

"  Must  I  leave  you  then  ?  to-morrow  you  will  become  bis  bride." 

It  is  too  true,"  sighed  Louisa. 
"  Why  then  hesitate  when  youth  and  love  invites  yout" 
"  Oh,  George,  you  know  not  the  timidity  of  a  woman's  fearful  heart," 
she  returned. 

"  By  all  that's  lovely,  let  me  entreat  ycu  to  accede  to  what  I  ask." 

"  It  it  must  be— — " 
I     "  Every  thing  is  propitious,  the  very  servants  are  from  home." 
"  Merciful  Heaven,  aid  me  !"  cried  Lou;sa. 

"  Here  is  your  bonnet  and  shawl ;  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  assist  you 
on  with  them." 

Louisa's  only  answer  was  a  deep  s'gh,  while  George  placed  the  ca*h« 
mere  across  her  lovely  and  well-proportioned  shoulders. 

"  Now  your  bonnet ;  there,"  continued  he,  as  he  tie^  the  strings  for 
the  half  fainting  girl ;  "and  don't  forget  to  bring  your  jewels." 

Louisa  then  drew  a  small  casket  from  a  drawer,  and  pulling  on  her 
gloves  was  ready  to  depart.  In  the  meanwhile  George  made  a  few 
mesmeric  passes  over  Buggics's  a'ms  and  legs,  which  caused  them  to 
protrude  forward,  and  present  the  most  grotesque  appearance,  at  which 
Louisa  could  not  resist  uttering  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  her 
guardian. 

He  then  took  Louisa  beneath  his  arm,  and  nodding  familiarly  to  tl» 
mesmerised  Buggins  as  they  left  the  room,  said — 

"  Good-bye,  old  blade ;  only  stay  till  I  come  and  wake  you." 
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He  closed  the  door,  and  having  locked  it,  put  the  key  heneath  the 
mat  outside. 

"  Now,  my  love,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  support  your  spirits  for  a 
few  minutes,"  said  George,  and  leading  her  down  the  staircase,  they 
«oon  gained  the  street. 

At  the  corner  of  the  next  turning  Martin  v/aited  with  the  cab,  and  in 
5.  few  minutes  they  were  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  unconscious  Buggins,  who  enjoyed  as 
tranquil  a  sleep  as  ever  he  had  experienced  in  his  life;  and  toAvards  the 
close  of  the  day  the  domestics  began  to  wonder  they  had  neither  heard 
or  seen  him  or  the  Lady  Louisa. 

^'  Go  up,"  said  Thomas,  to  Maiy,  the  parlour  maid,  "and  ask  if  any- 
tliing  is  wanting,  something  must  be  wrong,  or  they  are  all  gone  out." 

Mary  did  as  desired,  and  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  the 
door  was  locked. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Thomas,  "go  and  see  again." 

"  Sha'n't  !  go  yourself,"  repl'ed  Mary. 

Thomas  went,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  he  then  informed  the  butler,  who 
directed  all  to  search  for  the  key. 

The  Lady  Louisa  was  not  in  her  chamber,  ard  it  was  further  ascer- 
tained that  Buggins  was  at  home,  for  his  hat  and  cane  were  in  the  hall. 
Speculation  rose  to  its  greatest  height  amongst  the  domestics,  and  vari- 
ous conjectures  were  afloat,  when  Mary  felt  something  beneath  her  foot, 
and  upon  turning  up  the  mat,  lo,  and  behold,  there  lay  the  key  before 
them. 

The  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  there,  to  their  great  diversion,  not 
unmixed  with  fear,  they  saw  their  master  as  George  had  left  him,  his 
arms  and  legs  stretched  out  befoie  him. 

"  Merciful  God  !"  cried  Mary  ;  "  he  is  in  a  swoon  and  she  forth- 
with commenced  to  fan  him  with  her  apron. 

This  soon  restored  Buggins  to  a  state  of  consciousness;  he  stared, 
and  strained  his  eye-balls  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  demanded  the 
cause  of  there  being  so  many  around  him. 

He  was  then  informed  ;  neither  Louisa  nor  the  mesmerist  were  to  be 
found ;  the  truth  in  a  moment  flashed  across  his  brain,  and  stamping 
■with  rage  and  fury,  he  sent  all  in  search  of  them,  cu  sing  the  hour  in 
which  he  imagined  he  could  not  sleep. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  lovers  had  been  married;  previous  to  the 
elopement  George  had  purchased  a  license,  and  afier  two  hours'  hard 
driving,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  friend  of  his,  the  curate  of  a 
small  village  at  some  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  thai  he  took  a  bride, 
lie  became  master  of  her  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  news  soon  reached  Buggins;  for  some  time  he  roared  like  a 
madman,  but  at  length  resolved  to  have  revenge,  and  fov  this  purpose 
committed  suicide,  by  nightly  supping  off  crab  and  drinking  more  wine 
lhan  ever. 


ROME. 

Once  great  empress  of  the  world, 
Kingdoms  at  thy  feet  were  hurl'd  ; 
Empires  owned  their  sway  to  thee, 
Thou  that  sat  in  majesty. 
Thou  land  of  gunny  skies  and  bowers, 
Scattered  colamjcs,  ruin'd  towers, 
Temples  bright,  and  maidens  fair  ! 
Ah!  desolation  now  reigns  there. 

No  more  shall  minstrels  strike  the  lyre. 
Nor  Cato's  soul  be  filled  with  fire  ; 
Yet  his  immortal  name  shall  burn 
With  vigour  on  Fame's  ne'er  fading  urn. 
And  yet  thy  glory  shall  shine  as  bright 
As  an  only  star  in  sombre  night. 
Alas  !  no  more  thy  power  shall  spread, 
Nor  laurels  deck  a  Cfcsar's  head. 
York.  E.  B.  B. 


iNDOi.F.Kf'E. — No  other  diBposition  cr  turn  of  mind  bo  totally  unfits 
a  man  for  all  the  social  offices  of  life  as  indolence.  An  idle  man  Is  a 
mere  blank  in  the  creation;  he  seems  made  for  no  end,  and  lives  to  no 
purpose.  He  cannot  engage  himself  in  any  emjiloyiinent  or  profession, 
becauRe  he  will  never  have  diligence  enough  to  follow  it ;  he  can  succeed 
in  no  undertaking,  for  he  will  never  pureuc  it ;  he  must  be  a  lad  hus- 
hand,  father,  and  relation,  for  he  will  not  take  the  Icart  pains  to  pre 
serve  his  wife,  children,  and  famjly  from  starving,  and  he  must  be  a 
■«?orthlet,8  friend,  for  he  would  not  draw  his  hand  from  his  bosom, 
t^ough  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  universe. 


LOVE; 

OK,    THE    THREAD    OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(  Continued  from  our  latf.) 


I  CHArTER  XXIX. 

THE  V1S1T.~P0HEIIT  tKlOHTON's  SEI->5>'-COHORATUI,ATIOKS.-^'j  JKK  LET- 
TER FKOM  THE  DIAJVioyi)  MERtHAKT. 

J       Thus  was  Charles  Hargrove  rescued,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  surrounded  him,  and  not  oi.ly  enabled  to  earn  an 
j  honest  livelihood  lor  hiiiii-elf,  but  likcwife  to  have  the  intense  pleasure 
ef  keeping  a  comfoit?ble  1  ome  around  the  object  of  his  dearest  solicl- 
I   tude.    No  %sondfr  Kiis  repose  was  pleasant  and  serene.  No  woni^er  that 
he  looked  hack  v.ith  much  amusement  upon  the  two  attempts  he  had 
made  unsuccessfully  to  procure  employment  through  answering  the 
newspaper  advertisements.    The  piout.  grocer  and  the  irascible  button- 
maker  he  thought  he  should  nev«r  iorgt  t,  and  he  could  rot  but  laugh 
as  he  thought  o\er  the  adventure  of  that  weary  day— weary  in  its 
[   tiresome  progie^s  while  it  lasted,  but  now  pleasant  to  look  upon 
even  for  its  very  failures. 

"  We  never  kr  ow."  thought  Charles,  "  when  we  are  fortunate  or 
I  when  unfortunate  ;  I  was  anxious  to  get  f  omething  to  d®  that  day, 
and  if  I  had,  it  is  just  possible  Mr.  Leighton  would  not  have  liked 
to  diistinb  tny  exi.sting  ar  avij;cments,  and  he  would  have  made 
me  no  i.fiers  ai  all.  Wtl!,  well,  I  never  could  have  supposed  ihere  was 
so  much  good  fortune  in  store  lor  me.  My  salary,  comparatively  to 
what  I  have  had  previously,  it*  a  very  handsome  one,  and  I  may 
now  look  forward  to  marrying  my  Harriet,  and  enjoying  as  happy  a 
home  as  any  man  could  wibh  for  Indeed,  1  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
—  and  so  I  am.  My  heart  speaks  my  gratitude  to  Heaven,  better  than 
any  set  toim  of  words  in  which  I  could  put  it." 

Charles  Hargrove  was  J  ight.  One  genuine  gush  of  grateful  feeling 
which  cannot  be  expiessed  in  woros,  is  si:rely  of  more  value  in  the 
sight  of  Heavtn  than  all  the  printed  iorms  of  thai  ksgiving  in  the 
world,  even  though  some  of  them,  in  order  to  make  them  more 
agreeable  we  presume,  are  set  to  music  of  an  admirable  character. 

With  felicitous  feelings,  and  such  a  lightness  of  spirits  as  can  only 
arise  when  the  heart  is  fully  at  ease,  did  Charles  Hargrove  ris^e  that 
morning  with  the  hope  of,  ere  he  went  to  the  office,  ei  joying  a  few 
moments  of  the  delicious  converse  ot  his  much  loved  Haniet. 

The  merry  song  of  the  lark  sounds  tweetly  as  he  carols  high  in  the 
air,  and  the  sun's  earliest  rajs  shine  bright  and  beautiful  upon  bill 
and  dale,  the  light  mornirg  air  wafts  sweet  odours  fiom  the  gardens, 
and  the  new-mown  hay  can  be  smelt  before  it  is  seen. 

A  summer  morning  in  the  conntry  is  a  treat  that  few  who  have  en- 
joyed but  would  wikh  to  do  so  again.  All  that  is  sweet  and  beautiful 
in  nature,  health,  and  cheerfulness  infuse  themselves  into  the  con- 
firmed invalid ;  and,  like  the  hectic  glow  of  the  linking  patient,  yet 
again  animates  his  features,  though  it  were  but  evanefccnt. 

Such  a  mo:ning,  vhen  the  dew  has  not  been  exhaled  from  the  herb- 
age, from  the  trees,  tlie  grass,  and  the  hedgerows — when  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly  from  among  high  traversing  clouds,  brilliantly  illiuni- 
naied  at  the  edges — would  induce  the  dead  to  ri^e,  and  reconcile  the 
wretch  lingering  on  the  brink  of  self  destruction  to  this  world,  weie  his 
portion  still  naught  but  misery. 

The  slopes  from  the  distant  hills,  covered  by  dark  and  frowning 
woods,  receive  the  earliest  rays,  and  the  moisture  exhales  and  makes 
the  air  wholesome,  because  it  modifies  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  distant  but  pleasing  note  of  the  cuckoo,  the  cawing  of  the  rooks, 
and  the  harsh,  chattering  sound  of  the  iay,  aie  each  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
while  the  many  feathered  song  ters  fill  up  the  space  left  In  time,  to 
leave  no  moment  silent— always  something  to  be  heard — always  some- 
thing to  be  seen. 

The  fields,  woods,  and  very  hedge-rows,  have  all  their  peculiar 
beauties,  and  their  own  particular  points  of  attraction. 

The  hedgerows  of  this  country  are  often  wild  and  picturesque  ;  many 
of  fhtm  are  beaut'ful,  being  compcscd  of  the  rnay-buih,  cr  thcrn,  which 
throws  out  its  splei.did  white  l)os>(m  in  e,;rly  spring,  msiking  the  sur- 
rounding air  odoriferous  for  t-onie  distance. 

The  alder  shows  its  white  blossoms  somewhat  later,  while  many 
citcping  plants  run  up  and  form  an  impervious  fence,  through  which  few 
could  find  tiielr  way,  or  even  look  through. 

Of  all  the  wild  flowers,  none  aie  equal  to  the  larqe  white  con- 
volvulus, which  creeps  its  way  through  a  hedge  from  the  bask,  olten 
appearing  in  blossom  on  the  bank  itself,  and  then  appearing  at  the  top 
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of  the  hedge,  upon  which  may  again  be  seen  the  beauuful,  wl\ite,  bell- 
shaped  b  ossom,  which  ijothing  can  equal  m  its  niie:i>ity  of  colour. 

Such  ara  a  lew  of  the  many  jovely  and  joyful  things  that  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  love  nature  lor  herself,  and  who  seek  the  open  air  at  such 
times  and  seasons. 

All  this  to  Charles  Hargrove  was  delightful,  because  he  was  in  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasant  scenes,  and 
he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  garden  waiting  the  appearance  of  Harriet; 
his  feelings  were  of  the  i-leasantest  and  most  harmonious  description. 

Soon,  too,  she  saw  him  from  her  window,  and  hastened  to  meet  him. 
Attired  in  a  becoming,  plain,  mo  ning  dress,  she  looked,  to  his  eyes, 
lovely  as  Flora  herself,  come  to  gazd  upon  the  beauties  of  her  chilJien, 
the  sweet  flowers  that  bloomed  around. 

The  lovers  met  with  a  smile,  and  that  soft,  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,  which  is  so  eloquent.  Theie  ihoy  walked  arm  in  arm,  and  talked 
of  love,  and  Lope,  and  j  y,  as  if  the  luture  was  all  their  own,  and  they 
had  bui  to  choose  which  sweet,  flowery  path  they  would  tread  through 
life.  Alas !  that  such  delusive  day  dreams  should  so  soon  vanish  and 
leavH  not  a  wreck  behind. 

Oh,  that  the  ro^^antic  aspirations  of  the  young,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  could  be  but  half  lealized  !  What  a  world  of  romance,  love- 
liness, and  excellence,  would  we  then  have  to  dwell  in— t)ut  such  may 
not  be.  We  commence  life  with  imp;essioas  that  we  are  all  through  our 
existence  weakening,  until  the  grave  closes  over  a  heart  which  has  be- 
come a  store-house  o!  disappointments,  tears,  and  passionate  regrets. 
***** 

When  Charles  Hargrove  reached  the  office  of  Mr.  Leighton,  he  found 
a  nott  left  lor  him.  containing  di.ections  for  what  he  was  to  do  durmg 
the  mummg,  and  he  set  about  the  task  imposed  upon  him  with  cheer- 
fulness and  contentment.  One  thing  pleased  him,  md  that  was,  that 
he  was  placed  in  a  small,  spare  room  by  himself,  and,  consequently,  if 
he  chose,  he  could  inurmur  tlie  name  ot  his  Harriet,  without  exciting 
the  astonishment  or  the  ridicule  of  any  one. 

How  many  sheets  of  paper  he  gpoi  ed  by  scribbling  upon  them  the 
name  of  Harriet  Hearnshaw  it  is  hard  'o  say;  but,  certainly,  a  heat) 
loose  paper  in  tlie  lire-grate,  proclaimed  some  amount  of  damage  in 
that  way. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  Mr  Leighton  came  to  his  room,  and,  with  a 
pleasant  familiarity,  that  was  flattering  to  the  young  man,  asked  after 
the  Hearnshaws,  and  engaged  him  in  a  conversaiion  for  some  time  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  saying,  at  length, — 

"  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Hargrove,  that  I  have  some  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  where  you  reside  with  your  amiable 
reU  ives  ?" 

"  Yes.  sir,  I  have  so  heard." 

"  Very  well.  Then,  sometimes,  if  not  disagreeable  to  you,  I  will 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  call,  wlien  1  happen  to  be  in 
tl;at  direction." 

"  We  shall  esteem  your  visits,  sir,  very  h'ghly." 

"  Oh,  no,  no.  Mind,  I  atk  for  no  formality.  I  am  not  so  young  as 
I  once  wai",  and,  sometimes,  I  a  r.  glad  to  be  able  to  sic  down,  in  a 
homely  way,  wit  i  persons  whom  I  can  really  consider  as  friends,  without 
any  ceremony.  You  know^  Mr.  Hargrove,  I  am  quite  a  lone  man, 
without  wife,  children,  or,  indeed,  any  family  conncxi  ms  which  can 
give  me  any  pleasure  to  keep  up;  Ihereiore,  by  yo^r  permission,  I  will 
do  myself  the  pleasure,  sometimes,  of  calling  up'm  you,  and  making 
myself  quite  at  home  in  the  collage  where  I  was  so  kindly  sheltered 
when  I  fell  from  my  horse." 

"  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Leighton,"  rejoined  Charles,  "  that  you  will  be 
very  welcome  indeed^  whenever  you  choose  to  call  upon  us,  if  you  feel 
inclined  to  put  up  with  the  homely  fare  we  can  provide  for  you." 

*  Do  not  say  a  word  about  thtt,  my  young  friend.  I  shall  be  quite 
contented,  and  shall  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  absence  of  all  ce- 
remony on  my  account.  By  tiie  bye,  this  cvenii  g  I  will  drive  over 
with  joti,  if  you  please,  as  I  wish  to  make  some  calls  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

Having  arranged  this,  Robert  Leighton  s^on  retired  from  the  room, 
and  aought  hi*  own  office,  where  he  sat  immerstd,  for  soi:-c  time, 
in  thought. 

What  other  resource  have  I  ?"  he  muttered.  "  I  love  the  gfr).  She 
ib  beautiful  beyond  compari^ow  ;  and,  if  she  were  to  l-jecome  the  wife  of 
l\iU  young  man,  what  has  t-he  to  expect  but  poverty,  and  such  a  cou^^e  j 
of  difficulties  as  would  embitter  her  exi^teIice?    Tiue,  be  could  do  very  i 
well  if  f  were  always  willing  or  able  to  employ  him  as  I  do  now;  but  j 
tha*.  will  not  be  cas*;,  and,  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  London,  he 
must  f  il  of  procuring  even  the  seamiest  livelihood  lor  himself,  and 
much  less  could  he  be  abie  to  support  a  wife.    The  very  idea  is  ridi- 
culous ;  he  could  not  doi'.  so  that  I  thiiik,  by  endeavouring  to  wed  her 
niy-telf,  I  am  far  from  doing  any  wnirg,  because  I  au  surround  her  with 
all  the  comforts  and  mof  t  of  the  luxuries  ef  existence." 

lu  mch  a  way  did  RoUit  Lcl^btcu  strive  to  hoodwink  his  o*u 


judgment,  and  persuade  hiraielf  that  by  perpetrating,  what,  at  liie 
bottom  of  his  heart,  he  felt  to  be  a  great  iniquity,  he  was  doing  a  -iCQO. 
and  kindly  action. 

It  was  the  weakness  of  his  character  which  had  first  produced  a 
series  of  misfortunes  in  his  mercantile  affairs  ;  that  same  weakue.->3,  ♦oo, 
had  templed  him  to  listen  to  the  dangerous  pir  ns  wliich  Scaivoni  p/o- 
poeed  for  his  extiication  from  his  difficulties;  ^r.-d  now,  as  he  had  all 
along  done,  he  .strove,  in  this  affair  connected  w  ;.i  the  Hearnsha<ii,  to 
lig  :t  against  his  own  convictions,  because  he  had  not  the  courage  tr? 
confess  them  to  himself. 

The  evening  was  fast  approaching,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  the  n.er- 
chant  announced  to  Charles  that  he  was  ready,  and  they  stepped  in  o  a 
barouche  which  Leighton  had  purchased  since  his  accident  from  riding. 
Just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  Scaivoni  Made  his  appear- 
ance, and,  with  one  of  his  hideous  coniortions  of  countenance,  said, — 

'•A  pleasant  ride — a  remarkably  pleasant  ride  I  wish  you  both. 
God  bless  you  ! — when  you  come  here  to-morrow  morniHg,  Mr.  Leighton, 
I  have  some  pleasant  intelligence  to  communicate  to  you." 

He  then  hastily  withdrew,  leaving  the  merchant  in  a  fearful  state  of 
suspense,  and  Charles  annoyed,  as  well  as  surprised,  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Leighton's  interview  with  the  Hearnshaw  presented  no  peculiar 
features  of  interest.  He  remained  about  two  hours,  during  which  time 
he  was  affable  and  pleasant  in  his  discourse,  paying  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  Harriet,  so  that  Charles  took  his  visit  to  be,  what  the  merchant 
had  himself  explained  it  to  be,  the  effort  of  a  weary  man  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  in  a  family  circle,  where  he  could  say  what  he  liked, 
and  do  what  he  liked.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  his 
v/ealthy  employer  Charles  could  not  but  view  pleasantly  ;  and,  when  the 
merchant  had  gone,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  how  likely 
it  was  tnat  he,  Charle-s  would  in  time  become  high  in  favour  and  em- 
ployment, if  not  eventually  a  partner  in  the  business,  wliich  he  would 
soon  becorre  intimately  acquainted  with. 

"  How  often  Mr.  Leight'>n  talked  of  his  property  at  Hamburgh,"  re- 
marked Harriet.  "  He  seemea  extremely  anxious  concerning  it,  and 
to  fancy  it  vtas  in  very  bad  hands  as  regarded  its  commercial  manage- 
laeiit." 

"He  did,  indeed,"  said  Charles;  "  in  fact,  I  should  say  it -was  the 
only  subject  of  uneasiness  in  his  mind,  lor  he  did  keep  continually 
recurring  to  it." 

*•  Yes,"  remarked  Mrs  Hearnshaw;  "and  you  know,  when  I  asked, 
him  if  any  missionaries  were  at  Hamburgh,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  to 
coniiirehend  me,  but  said  that  he  supposed  they  fetched  the  usual  price 
in  the  market.    But  I  found  oHt  he  is  quite  an  absent  man,  for  rery 
I  often  he  answered  quite  at  random." 

j     "  I  noticed  that  myself,"  said  Charles;  "  any  one  would  think,  after 
I  all,  that  Mr.  Leighton  had  something  on  his  mind.    It  may  be  that  the 
j  cares  of  business  have  proved  too  much  lor  him,  and  affected  his  ima- 
gination ;  and  yet  I  can  hardly  think  eo,  for  he  seems  to  all  appearance 
shrewd  and  clever  at  his  warehouses,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge." 

In  these  and  similar  reflections  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
passed,  while  Mr.  Leighton  drove  to  London,  and  put  up  at  the  hotel, 
where  he  had  been  staying  for  some  time,  in  preference  to  the  comfort- 
less accommodation  he  could  command  at  his  offices  and  warehouses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

When  he  found  himself  alone  then  recurred  to  him  with  a  painful 
feeling  the  words  of  Scaivoni,  that  he  had  a  piece  of  news  for  him  in 
the  morning  when  he  shoula  come  to  business,  and  he  puzzled  himself 
with  endless  cogitations  as  to  what  it  could  be,  until,  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion towards  laorning,  he  dropped  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  AIAHMING    COMMUNICATION.  —  THE    TEBKOB   OF    LEIGHTON. — 
SCALVONI'S  ADVICE.— THE  APPOINTMENT. 

The  intimation  of  Scaivoni  concerning  the  communication  which  was 
av/aitmg  him  at  the  othce  recurred  painfully  to  the  remembrance  of 
Leighli-n  when  he  awoke  and  found  the  sun  glaring  in  upon  him 
through  the  half-closed  blinds  ol  his  chamber  window.  He  rose  hastily, 
and  dressing  himself  with  precipitation,  he  hurried  off  to  the  ware- 
houses, in  ordei  to  know  what  it  was  that  awaited  htn,  in  the  shape  of 
news,  that  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  his  imagination. 

When  le  reached  the  low  range  of  building  by  the  river-side,  wl^ere. 
he  was  received  by  his  numerous  clerks  and  porters  with  the  greatest 
re  pect  he  scarcely  waited  to  ni  tite  any  one,  but  hurried  cff  to  his  own 
private  office,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  communication  awaitiog 
him. 

He,  with  trembling  eagerness,  opened  his  letters  bu;t  they  weie  fl" 
common  place  ones,  referring  merely  to  matters  of  business,  exceptiut: 
one,  aud  that  was  fioia  Lctour,  and  to  the  foliowing  eflect ;  bui  as  L 
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contained  nothing  new,  he  was  convinced  that  it  Was  not  the  matter  to 
•which  Scalvoni  had  alluded. 

"  Sir,—  I  ana,  at  piesent,  in  prison,  on  a  charge  of  which  I  am  inno- 
cent, the  particuh) 's  of  which,  I  dnre  say.  you  have  alrendy  received 
from  Mr.  Scalvoni.  J  r^^iet  to  etid,  that  I  am  deprived  of  many  com- 
forts and  even  nece*s>.  which  are  to  be  had  here  lor  money,  and 
only  for  money,  I  i  «>8teera  it  a  special  tavour,  if  you  would  ad- 
vance me  a  few  pounO  ,  a-  I  cannot  help,  upon  mature  reflection,  think- 
ing that  I  have  been  made  the  victim  of  some  plot. 

"I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"Newgate.  "Frank  Letour." 

Without  a  word,  the  merchant  enclosed  a  five  pound  note  in  a  blank 
envelope,  and  adcJre.^std  it  to  Letour,  after  w)  ich  he  rung  for  an  at- 
tendant, and  when  one  came,  he  desired  that  Mr.  Scalvoni  should  be 
sent  to  him  the  momeut  he  thould  arrive. 

"  He  has  been  here,  sir,  some  hours,"  was  the  reply. 

The  merchant  could  not  conceal  his  mortification,  for  he  knew  he 
tnust  have  passed  the  window  of  Scalvoni's  private  rotm,  and  been  seen 
by  him.    However,  be  said  calmly  enough, — 

"  Tell  him  I  si  all  be  happy  to  see  him  as  soon  as  prssible." 

The  message  was  duly  delivered,  and,  in  less  than  a  minute,  Scal- 
voni made  his  appearance.  There  wah  nothing  to  be  gathered  irom  the 
expression  of  hi*  countenance  as  to  the  purport  of  the  iuformatiou 
which  he  had  promised  the  merchant  and  wheu  the  latter  said, — 
"Scalvoni,  what  is  the  news  you  spoke  to  me  of  last  night?"  he 
jmrely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied, — 

Why,  as  for  the  news,  I  have  a  note  here  which  is  sulficiently  ex- 
plicit, but  how  it  will  turn  out  it  is  hard  to  say— ^very  haid  to  say." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tossed  an  open  note  across  the  table  to  Leighton, 
who,  with  a  terror  that  completely  blanched  his  cheeks,  and  nearly 
fitojtped.  the  current  ol  his  blood,  read  the  lollowing  lines, — 

"  To  Robert  Leighton  and  Co. 
"  GtMLEMEN, — Upon  comparison  of  seme  documents  I  have  in  my 
hands,  and  which  1  ave  come  through  your  house  with  others  Irom  other 
quaiters  of  a  similar  description,  I  find  bome  discrepancies  which  in- 
duce me  to  think  one  or  other  must  be  forged. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  appi  int  any  time  when  I  can  have  an  in- 
terview with  you  on  the  subject,  as  1  have  to  apprthei.d  that  by  some 
means  or  anothf'r,  I  have  in  my  possession,  through  youi  instrumen- 
laiity,  about  thirty  five  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  torgtd  documents. 

"  1  am,  gentleman,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  GoiDSMiD  Lyons. 

"  P.S,  An  early  answer  will  oblige." 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  parelysed  hands  of  Robert  Leighton, 
and  he  uttered  a  deep  groan.  Scalvoni  looked  the  very  picture  of  cairn 
indifference.  Any  one  would  have  ihought  he  had  not  ihe  jemctest  con 
cern  in  the  m after,  but  that  be  was  merely  an  unsympathising  spec- 
tator of  the  merchant's  emotion. 

''Scalvoni — Scalvoni!"  exclaimed  Leighton;  "what  is  to  be  done? 
The  blow  has  fallen  at  last.  What  will  become  of  us  now  ?  Gracious 
Heaven  !  what  can  we  do  ?" 

"  Not  waste  precious  time  in  unavailing  lamentations.  We  must  be 
prompt  and  resolute  now.  Let  mc  hear  what  your  impression  on  the 
subject  is." 

"  My  impression-r-why,  good  God !  what  other  impression  can  1 
have,  but  that  absolute  ar  d  irretrievable  luiu  has  ovei taken  us,  even  if 
we  have  time  to  escape  with  our  lives  from  this  country." 

"  Indeed  you  take  a  violently  gloomy  view  of  the  subject.  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  in  giv  ng  way  so  easily  and  promptly  to  an  adverse  cir- 
cumstance. The  question  comts  to  ibis.  The  Jew  either  believeii  us 
to  be  guilty  cf  the  lorgeries,  or  he  believes  that  tliey  have  coikc  inno- 
cently into  our  hands.  If  the  latter,  wc  are  bound  to  make  good  the 
amount  to  him.  If  the  former,  he,  no  d(  ubt,  fancies  that  in  our  fears 
he  will  find  a  protection  from  loss.  Now,  it  is  diflicult  from  this  letter 
he  has  sent  to  gather  exactly  what  is  his  opinion;  but  in  eitkcr  case 
the  inconvenience  of  the  transaction  would  to  us  be  very  great, 
and  the  matter  can  only  be  met  by  some  very  prompt  and  tncigetic 
proceeding,  such  as  people  in  ordinary  life  would  not  at  all  expect  to 
ensue." 

"  What  proceeding — what  can  possibly  save  us  1" 
"  Probably  the  death  of  Goldsmid  Lyons,  the  diamond  merchant." 
His  death  ?" 

"  Ay — why  not?  People  die  suddenly  sometimes,  and  why  not  he? 
Come,  come,  Leighton,  we  are  too  Jar  gone  in  various  transactions  now 
to  hesita.e.  I  .asscri  in  plain  lani^uagc,  that  the  only  cfiectual  mode  of 
extrication  from  this  little  diflioulty  will  consist  in  the  destruction  of 
him  WHO  would  be  our  accuser,  or  so  lar^c  a  creditor  as  to  make  him  a 
very  tr oubictome  pcrsouage  iiiUwcd." 


Robert  Leighton  wrung  his  hands  as  he  moaned, — 

"  And  must  it  crme  to  murder?  Step  by  step  must  criminality  at 
last  reach  that  hideous  height.    Oh,  God,  spare  me — spare  me  !" 

"  Fool  1"  said  Scalvoni,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  "are  you  in 
love  with  the  scaffold  and  the  rope  ?  would  you  go  whining  from  exist- 
ence like  a  coward  who  had  the  wi.l  to  be  dishonest  and  not  tie  courage 
to  pursue  the  neces.«ary  steps  to  conceal  his  craft  ?  Leighton,  it  is 
easier  to  kill  a  Jew  than  to  be  hanged.  ' 

"But  Scalvoni — Scalvoni,  have  you  no  dread,  no  trembling  appre- 
hension of  the  world  to  come?  Do  you  look  forward  to  no  future, 
which  may  be  a  hell  or  a  heaven?" 

"  No.  If  you  intend  preaching,  Leighton,  you  will  send  me  from 
you,  and  I  shall  have  to  take  steps  for  my  own  prestrvation,  leaving 
you  and  Lyons  to  settle  the  matter  in  your  own  way.  But  a  tiuce  to 
this  folly.  Listen  to  reason,  Leighton  ;  the  Jew  piust  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  and  there's  an  end  to  the  whole  proposition.  View  the  matter 
which  way  you  please,  you  cannot  aher.  It  is  still  for  us  a  scaffold,  or 
for  h*m  some  quiet  mot^e  of  exit  f  om  this  world,  which  may  very  likely 
save  him  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  kuow  will  save  us  much  more.  You 
cannot,  you  dare  not  hes  tate." 

Leighton  dropped  his  face"  upon  his  hands,  and  rocked  to-and-fro  in 
a  perfect  agony  cf  painful  thought  for  mary  minutes.  Oh,  how  small 
at  that  time  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  the  evil  from  which  he  had 
escaped  at  such  a  fearful  price.  He  had  avoided  bankruptcy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  ptace  of  miuci  for  ever;  he  had  avoided  a  cold  glance  ©r  a 
sarcasm  f  oui  men  whom  he  never  did,  never  could  estetm,  at  thie  ex- 
pen.- e  of  honour,  honesty,  and  virtue. 

As  these  thoughts  rushed  across  his  mind,  Leighton  could  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  rush  from  his  oflTice  and  plunge  into  the  river 
close  by,  and  so  end  life  and  miserj  together ;  but  when  he  looked  up 
he  caught  the  cold,  sneering  glance  of  Scalvoni  fixed  upcn  his  face,  and 
he  shrunk  back  as  if  that  man  exeicised  ever  him  a  power  more  than 
could  belong  to  any  moital. 

"  Well,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  you  have  been  thinking  ;  what  is  the  result 
of  your  cogitations  ?" 

"  Madness — despair." 

"Humph!  Pleasant  little  personal  peculiarities  they  are  certainly. 
You  might  add  St.  Luke's  as  a  climax.    But  now,  jesting apait  " 

"Jesting— jesting  !   Scalvoni,  are  you  man  or  devil  ?" 

"1  have  told  you  once  be  ore  I  am  a  little  of  toth,  so  the  question  is 
superfluous  ;  and  what  I  wish  now  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that  time  is 
of  the  greatest  in  portance,  and  an  answer  must  be  immediately  sent  to 
Goldsmid  Lyons." 

"  What  answer  can  I  send?" 

"  I  will  dictate  one  to  you.  We  must  see  him  and  ascertain  if  he 
has  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  any  one.  Besides,  we  must  endeavour 
to  induce  him  to  bring  with  him  the  forged  documents." 

"And — and  then — and  then,  Scalvoni  " 

"  I  should  advise  then  that  you  do  iiot  permit  him  to  leave  again  on 
any  account,  for  he  wi.l  be  dcubly  dangerous.  He  is  an  old  man.  The 
river  is  deep.    You  unde; stand  me  well,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  do,  too  well — too  well.  Oh  !  that  it  should  come  to  this.  Scal- 
voni, I  have  but  one  great  favour  to  ask  of  you.  It  is,  that  when  I  am 
dead  you  will  explain,  fiom  some  place  of  safely,  whither,  of  course, 
you  can  easily  bestow  yourself,  that  I  bitterly  rettnted  of  my  errors-r: 
that  1  would  have  suffered  any  pains  or  penalties  to  have  retrieved 
them— that  I  erred  from  weakness  rather  than  from  strong  design  to 
do  evil." 

"Oh!  certainly — certainly.    Anything  in  reason" 
"  I  thank  you.    This  is  my  last  day  of  life." 

"  Indeed,  Robert  Leighton.  Y'ou  are  attempting  to  deceive  both  me 
and  yourself,  but  in  your  heart  you  feel  that  you  can  deceive  neither. 
You  wish  to  make  me  believe  that  you  this  day  coHtemplate  suicide. 
You  do  no  such  thing.  Suicide  with  such  a  n  an  as  you  would  be  the 
impulsive  act  of  a  moment.  Now  look  you  here.  At  this  moment  I 
will  iurnish  you  with  means  of  blowing  your  brains  out  at  your 
wish." 

He  produced  a  small  pistol  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  and  laid  it 
down  befoie  the  merchant,  who  for  an  instant  placed  his  hand  upcn  it, 
and  then  with  a  shudder  recoiled,  saying, — 

"  1  dare  not — I  dare  not." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  I  knew  it.  No  more  of  this,  Robert 
Leighton  ;  write  to  the  Jew  the  answer  that  I  shall  dictate  to  you,  and 
leave  ulterior  arrangements  to  me." 

"  One  word  more,"  gasped  the  merchant.  "  If— if  really,  Scalvoni, 
you  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  life  of  this  man— you— you 
will  spare  me — say  that  you  will  spare  ine,  Scalvoni." 

"  1  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Yes— yes.  You  surely  must  know  to  what  I  allude.  I  have  no 
nerves  for  a  deed  of  blood.  You  will  spare  me  any  hand  iu  the 
niuice. ?" 
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"  The  muTder!  ^^'-e\\  Acne.  You  have  pronounced  the  word  more 
bravely  than  I  cculd  ha  e  thought  you  capable  of.  But  as  to  murder 
ing  people  for  you,  that  is  carrying  friendship  and  compliance  a  long 
■way,  indeed.  You  shall  not  escape  your  full  share  of  the  consequences, 
should  they  arise,  of  any  act  -which  I  may  think  necessary  lor  our 
common  preservation — on  that  you  may  depend;  and  let  the  state  of 
your  nerves  be  what  tbey  may,  jou  must  do  your  part.  Now  write  as  1 
dictate.    Time  presses." 

"With  trembling  hands  the  mercharit  took  up  his  pen,  and  with  the 
submis--.iveness  of  a  child  he  wrofe  the  following  note  to  the  Jew  fiom 
fhe  words  of  Scalvoni,  whose  power  over  him  was  now  greater  than  it 
had  ever  been.  * 

"  Sir, — We  have  received  your  note,  which  of  course  is  a  matter  of 
surj.rise;  but  whatever  documents  have  come  through  o' r  bowse  that 
requi  e  correction,  will  of  course  be  righted  by  us.  We  shall  be  Tiappy 
to  see  you  this  evening  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  we  shall  be 
able  fully  to  converse,  as  business  hours  will  be  over.  By  bringing 
this  note  with  ycu,  you  will  procure  instant  admission  to  our  pnvate 
office,  whether  we  be  engaged  or  not. 

"  We  are,  sir,  yo^ar's  obediently, 

"  Gcldsmid  Lyons,  Esq.  "  Robert  Leighton  &  Co." 

"  Why  is  he  asked  to  bring  this  note  v  ith  him  ?"  asked  Leighton. 
"  Because,"  replied  Scalvoni,  "  it  had  better  not  be  found  at  his  house 
when  be  is  a  issed." 

The  merchant  shuddered. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next. J 


JEALOUSY. 

The  wind  was  howling  'laidst  the  rigging  of  the  ships  preparisg  to 
leave  old  England's  shore,  to  gain  far  distant  lanc:s-  The  sun  no 
longer  cast  its  brill  ant  rays  upon  the  earth,  and  theie  was  a  chilliness 
in  the  air  which  seemed  to  threaten  rain— the  people  shivered  with  the 
cold,  though  'iwas  a  suramf  r's  day. 

"  You  will  have  a  wet  passage,  I  fear.  Monsieur  Sestaoc,"  said  a 
yonng  man  to  his  companion,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  himself. 

"I  do  not  fear  a  I  ttle  rain,  Naganod,"  returned  the  other;  "1  have 
often  encountered  bad  weather." 

"  But  it  is  a  long  passage,"  said  a  low  female  voice,  beside  him. 

"  A  long  passage  do  you  call  it.  Miss  Naganod?"  said  Monsieur  Ses- 
taoc ;  "last  year  I  went  to  Coignac — this  time  I  shall  only  go  as  far  as 
Blois." 

"  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  long  one,"  said  Miss  Naganod. 

"  Pardon  me,  it  cannot  be  long,  for  T  ehall  be  there,  and  remain  with 
my  father  for  three  weeks,  or  more,  and  here  again  within  the  mont^i; 
it  is  not  long,  but  you  shall  have  forgotten  me  before  it  tltall  have  passed 
away." 

Not  forgotten  you,"  exclaimed  Miss  Naganod;  and  "Not  forgotten 
yon,"  murmured  her  brother. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  answered  Monsieur  Sestaoc  ;  "  lam 
glad  to  think  there  i^  one — there  are  two  beings  in  London  who  will 
mourn  my  departure,  and  bail  my  return  with  pleasure.  Adieu,  ma- 
demoiselle !  do  not  ferget  me." 

He  teii'leriy  pressed  her  hand,  and  looked  into  her  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  admiration. 

He  was  now  on  deck,  and  the  brother  and  sister  still  stood  upon  the 
wharf,  that  they  might  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  him  at  parting.  Tlie 
countenance  of  the  beautiful  Matilda  bore  a  very  mournful  expression, 
an  unusual  thing  for  her — and  her  young  heart  wab  very  sad — she  could 
scarcely  tell  wliy. 

Henry  Sestaoc  was  the  son  of  a  French  gentleman,  upon  whom  the 
blight  of  ad\crsity  had  fallen,  and  his  only  son  was  forced  to  leave  his 
native  eountry,  to  seek  a  situation  as  Kreuch  teacher  m  ^  English 
school ;  here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  friend,  ifichard  Na- 
ganod, who  looked  upon  him  as  a  brother. 

Henri  was  not  strictly  handsome,  but  he  had  rich  brown  hair,  and 
eyes  of  o'ecp  blue;  he  was  of  middle  height,  and  had  a  good  figure. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  to  hia  parents  sailed  at  length, 
and  Richard  waved  his  hand,  and  bade  his  sister  do  the  same;  but  the 
tears  came  rushing  into  her  eyes,  and  she  was  forced  to  turn  her  head 
away  lest  he  should  see  her  emotion ;  but  fenriHg  that  he  wouM  think 
it  unkind,  she  turned  towards  him,  and  waved  her  baud,  and  a  smile — 
a  smile  tbat  sank  deep  Into  the  heart  of  Henri,  played  upon  her  rosy 
lips. 

The  month  soon  passed  away,  and  Henri  returned.    How  the  heart 
of  Matilda  leaped  for  joy  whin  he  pressed  her  hand  once  more  within 
1'.  own. 

They  had  assembled  in  a  littlo  party  on  the  evening  when  he  returned. 


Tom  Panleau,  one  of  Richard's  old  schoolfellows,  was  there,  in  high, 
glee,  with  Matilda  for  his  partner  in  a  waltz  ;  and  what  a  general  staro 
there  was  when  Henri  entered — and  how  Henri  bowed  and  retreated, 
murmuring  something  about  "  didn't  kr;ow,"  and  "  intrusion  ;"  and 
Matilda,  tearing  herself  from  Tom  Panleau's  arms,  made  way  through 
the  numerous  couples,  scarcely  remembering  what  she  was  about,  until 
he  had  seized  her  hand ;  and  then  how  she  coloured,  and  laughed,  and 
felt  ashamed  of  herself,  by  turns  ;  and  how  Mrs.  Olden,  who  was  a 
capital  hand  at  carving,  and  was  eugagtd  to  cut  the  tongue  at  supper, 
came  up,  and  in  her  excitement  shook  him  by  both  hands  at  once,  and 
hoped  he  was  very  well,  and  felt  quite  sure  he  was  thinber  than  when 
she  saw  him  last ;  and  then  discovered,  to  her  utter  amazement,  that 
she  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  thought  how  foolish  he  must  think 
her — but  Henii  was  better  engaged  in  talking  to  the  lovely  girl  by  his 
side. 

Oh  !  there  was  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  many  a  quadrille  was  begun, 
and  over,  without  her  knowing  such  a  thing  had  comn  enced;  aad 
many  a  time  did  Tom  Panleau  come  behind  her,  and  ask  the  honour  of 
her  hand,  without  her  hearing.  Tom  Panleau  became  quite  angry,  and 
vowed  "  he'd  horsewhip  that  fellow  " 

And  when  they  sat  down  to  supper,  and  he  perceived  Henri  and 
Matilda  side  by  side,  his  jealousy  knew  no  bounds — he  had  determined 
to  propose  for  her  that  voy  night,  but  he  knew  it  was  useless  now. 
Even  Mrs  Olden,  who  sat  beside  him,  helping  him  to  all  the  nice  bits 
of  fat  that  she  didn't  like  herself,  couldn't  win  his  thoughts  from  them. 
Mrs  Olden,  poor  lady,  what  blunders  she  made  too,  continually  mis- 
taking her  raouih  for  a  plate,  and  placing  all  the  nicest  pieces  of  the 
tongue  there  with  the  carving  fork,  and  seeming  not  to  know  it,  much 
to  the  delight  of  Richard  Naganod. 

The  time  for  parting  soon  arrived,  and  Tom  saw  Henri  whippering  soft 
words  at  parting ;  and,  maddened,  he  followed  Monsieur  Sestaoc  into 
the  street.  Hen  i,  remarking  that  their  road  was  the  same,  offeied  his 
arm  to  the  indignant  Tom,  who  refused  it,  with  expressions  which 
brought  about  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  challenge.  Yes  ;  the  chal- 
lenge was  giten,  and  accepted,  and  Tom  Panleau  went  honje,  some- 
what cooler  with  an  idea  that  he  might  be  shot.  Henri  was  dejected; 
for  he  thought  of  the  misery  which  would,  unavoidably,  fall  upon  the 
head  of  her  he  loved,  if  he  fell,  and  of  the  wretchedness  which  would 
attend  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  if  he  shot  his  rival. 

The  drtaded  morning  dawned  upon  them,  and  found  the  duellists, 
with  their  seconds,  in  the  field  appointed.  Henri  was  to  fire  first — 
the  form  of  Matilda  stood  before  him  in  imagination;  he  raised  his 
pistol,  and  fired  in  the  air — Tom  Panleau  sank  upon  the  grass,  with  a 
low  groan,  and  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  side. 

"  Fly,  fly  !"  he  cried,  extending  his  hand.  "  I  forgive  you ;  fly,  and 
save  jourself." 

"  Forgive  me !"  cried  Henri;  "  merciful  Heaven  !  what  have  I  done  ? 
I  fired  in  the  air." 

"  Fired  in  the  air  !"  cried  Tom,  starting  to  his  feet,  in  a  moment; 
"  didn't  you  aim  at  me  ?" 

"  Where  are  you  wounded  ?"  asked  his  second.  "  Are  you  much 
hurt?" 

"  Only  a  littlo,"  said  Tom,  dreadfully  embarrassed. 

"More  frightened  than  hurt,"  said  Henri,  laughing  heartily,  and 
clasping  his  haiid. 

"Well,  well— I  am  not  the  greatest  coward  in  the  world,"  said  Tom 
Panleau  ;  "  but  I'll  never  fight  another  duel." 

Six  months  passed  on,  and  Henri  led  the  beautiful  Matilda  to  the 
altar,  and  Tom  Panleau  was  at  the  wedding,  none  the  worse  for  fighting 
the  duel.  f  -  I>- 


Animal  Sagacity^ — In  the  immense  forests  of  North  America,  the 
moose-deer  is  hunted  by  the  Indians  with  such  relentless  perseverance, 
that  all  the  instincts  of  the  quadruped  are  called  forth  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  existence.  Tanner,  a  white  man,  who  lived  in  the  woods 
thirty  years,  thus  describes  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  moose's 
vigilance  : — In  the  most  violent  :  torm,  when  the  wind  and  the  thunder 
and  the  falling  timber  are  making  the  loudest  and  most  incessant  roar, 
if  a  man,  either  with  his  foot  or  his  hand,  breaks  the  smallest  dry  limb 
in  the  forest,  the  moose  will  hear  it,  and  though  he  does  not  always  run, 
he  ceases  eating,  and  rouses  his  attention  to  all  sounds.  If,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  the  man  neither  moves  nor  makes  the 
least  noise,  the  animal  may  begin  to  feed  again,  but  does  not  forget 
what  he  has  heard,  and  is  for  many  hours  more  vigilant  than  before. 

We  all  live  ujioii  the  hope  of  pleasing  sothebody,  and  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing  ought  to  be  greatest,  and  always  will  be  gieatest,  when  our 
endeavours  are  exerted  in  consequence  of  our  duty. 

HuMiLixy. — Humility  ever  dwells  with  men  of  noble  minds — it  is  a 
flower  that  prespers  not  in  lean  and  barren  soils,  but  In  a  ground  that  is 
rich,  it  flouriiihes,  and  is  beautiful. 
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CLANAWLY 

A  TALE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MILES  GLIN,"  &C. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STRANGE  MIN&TREH. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  C  anawly  from  his  cactle,  on  the  same 
morning,  two  strange  minstrels  entered  the  bawn  of  the  stronghold,  and 
demanded  hospitality.  The  watchman  who  walked  round  the  iortiflca- 
tlon,  having  closely  examined  the  countenances  of  each,  and  lound  out 
that  they  were  what  they  pretended  to  be,  sent  them  to  the  gate  that 
led  into  the  arched  chambers  ef  the  lowest  stc:y  in  the  cattle.  They 
■went  as  directed,  and  knocked  at  the  stro;ig  oaken  door.  The  sound  for 
admittance  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  the  two  strangers  soon 
found  themselves  seated  before  a  comfortable  iogweod  fire,  in  the 
large  kitchen,  beneath  the  chieftain's  hall.  To  the  questions  oi  the  boy 
■who  admitted  them,  indirect  answers  were  returned  by  the  minstrels. 
They  appeared  to  be  much  reseived ;  but  that  was  attributed  by  the  at- 
tendant to  their  backwardness  in  a  strange  domicile.  Well,  they  warmed 
themselves,  and  when  sufficiently  so,  drew  back  and  sat  upen  straw 
mats,  that  served  as  cushions  to  the  stone  sofas  formed  by  recesses  in 
the  massive  wall. 

Whilst  seated  in  the  alcoves,  they  began  to  survey  the  place,  as  is 
usual  with  all  strangers  on  their  first  finding  themselves  in  an  unusual 
position;  but  this  leering  scrutiny  was  of  such  a  cast,  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  boy  who  was  busy  beside  tte  fire.  Becoming  uneasy 
in  his  mind,  and  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  guests,  he  was  resolved 
again  to  introd uce  sc-'me  conversation,  which  may  haply  throw  1  ght  upon 
their  real  motives  of  coming  into  these  paits;  because  their  garb  was 
that  of  Ulster,  or  some  place  towards  the  no/thein  part  ot  the  country. 

"It  is  dangerous  travelling  now,  through  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  very  great  number  of  soldiers  and  murderers  that  infest  tha  roads," 
remarked  the  young  man,  at  the  same  time  looking  very  sharply  at 
both,  as  if  unintentionally.  They  were  startled  for  a  moment  by  the 
address  and  nerve  of  the  lad ;  but  finding  that  his  countenance  bespoke 
nothing  suspicious,  they  again  become  cool  and  negligent.  Their  eino- 
tions  were  not  lost  upon  the  attendant. 

"  Yes,"  observed  one ;  "and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  obliged  to  travel 
all  night,  which  is  very  wearisome  to  the  frame,  and  gives  one  double 
the  pain,  for  the  want  of  the  night's  rest." 

"  But,"  remarked  the  youth,  as  he  wheeled  from  over  the  glcwiitgnrea 
huge  caldrou  of  boiling  water,  which  was  suspended  to  an  iron  rack  in 
the  chimney,  "  I  am  surprised  that  you  would  venture,  at  such  a  sea- 
eon  of  the  year,  upon  such  a  tedious  journey,  as  you  appear  to  be  north- 
countrymen." 

"  We  are  just  as  you  say,"  observed  the  other  stranger  ;  "  bnt  neces- 
sity compels  men  to  many  a  difficulty.  Having  heard  that  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion was  about  to  take  place  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  wc 
set  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  passage  to  Spam,  where  several  of  our 
relatives  are  now  resident." 

"  And,"  demanded  the  other  minstrel,  "is not  the  castle  the  strong- 
hold of  t*lanawly  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  lad,  accompanying  his  answer  ■with  another  in- 
quisiti^'p  glance;  "  it  belongs  to  the  lord  who  presides  over  the  clan  of 
M'Auliff." 

"  He  is  a  great  warrior — so  proclaims  fame,"  observed  the  latter 
min-strel  again. 

"  Is  there  not  a  legend  or  prophecy  connected  with  the  family  of  Clan- 
awly  ?"  demanded  the  other  rain.strel,  addressing  himself  more  to  his 
companion  than  tc  the  young  man. 

"  Yes — I  believe  there  is,"  Kaid  the  f«rmer. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  any  uuch  thing,"  said  the  lad,  sha  ply,  "and 
I  am  longer  in  t^e  castle  than  either  of  you." 

"  But,  my  lad,"  obs'  rved  tlie  former  minntrel,  defending  h'mself 
against  any  charge  of  ill-intention  on  his  part,  "  ttories  nud  their  way 
ofun  to  remote  places,  where  they  make  a  greater  impre  sioii  on  the  me- 
mory than  they  do  at  h  ime.  Moreover,  it  is  not  out  of  any  disre-pect 
to  this  family  that  this  remark  was  made;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  similar  story  abjut  every  other  great  family  in  the  kinKf'"m." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  the  other  ru  ins'rcl,  i  >  adrawling  torie  of  voice,  "he 
can't  be  huffed  at  anything  you  8?iy  that  way,  as  it  n  fleets  n  ore  of  ho- 
nour than  anything  else  upon  the  people  for  whom  it  is  meant.  But  the 
po)r  young  man  doesn't  undersstand  you,  on  iiccount  of  the  ignorauce 
ari'^ing  Out  of  yowlh  " 

"You  caH  perceive,"  remarked  his  companion,  interruptingly,  "  Ihey 
have  not  the  education  up  here,  as  they  have  where  we  came  ir  m— they 
are  illiterate,  and  thinJt  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking;  and  where 


you  woiih'  find  oije  learned  man  in  our  district,  you  would  fail  ui-onten 
boors  in  either  Cosi's  country  or  Mona!" 

The  young  man  felt  seveiely  at  these  stigmas  cast  upon  the  literary 
reputa  ion  of  his  province — and  by  persons,  who,  of  all  the  world  beside, 
should  hold  their  tongues  upon  such  a  subject.  In  the  height  of  his 
vexation,  he  said, — 

'  I  don't  know  how  you  can  have  the  impudence,  of  thus  abusing 
people  from  whom  you  a'C  bi  gging  your  living." 

"  You  may  Ve  silent  unon  that  poinr,"  remarked  the  former  minstrel, 
"as  we  can  go  about  our  busine.'S  now,  and  not  be  beholden  to  jou 
for  your  diity  hospitality." 

"  I  would  rather  die  inaditch,"  exclaimed  the  other  bard  vehemently, 
"than  be  beholden  to  persons  for  obligations,  that  would  be  cast  up  to 
me  that  way,  by  the  way  of  no  harm  !" 

"  People  are  glad  of  our  company,"  observed  his  comrade  again  ;  "and 
we  are  welcomed  into  every  ho.  se,  and  made  much  of  by  the  way.  So 
we  need  not  stop  here  any  longer — let  us  be  off." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other  bard,  hesitating,  "  I  would  as  soon  be  off ;  but 
I  have  ?om  thing  of  importance  to  c-mmunicate  to  Lord  Clanawly,  and 
must,  therefore,  wait  until  he  returns." 

"  Oh  !  aye — you  are  right — I  forgot  that,"  said  the  former,  "and  so 
we  must  wait  until  he  arrives  ;  and  upon  my  soul,  when  he  comes,  the 
first  thing  I  am  resolved  to  do,  is  to  inform  him  of  the  treatment  which 
we  have  receive  d,  under  his  noble  roof ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
blood  of  any  noble  lord,  to  think  that  a  minstrel  got  such  treatment, 
within  the  walls  ef  his  eastle." 

"  You  ought,  my  lad,"  said  the  other  bard,  "  ask  of  your  superiors  in 
age  and  experience,  how  stiaKgers,  and  particu  arly  minstrels,  are  to  be 
treated ,  according  to  the  usual  code  ol  hospitality.  By  that  means  you 
will  be  the  better  enabled  to  act  with  discretion  ;  nor  bringing  disgrace 
upon  those  who  expect  you  will  not  injure  their  national  characters." 

"  I  am  sure,"  the  young  man  ventured  at  length  to  say,  "  I  did  not 
think  I  was  breaking  the  rules  of  hospitality  when  I  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  cha)acter  of  my  own  people,  and  those  to  whom  I  stand  in- 
debted for  sustenance.  Should  that  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the 
la'ws,  they  are  laws  which  are  never  observed  in  this  or  any  other  land." 

"But,"  said  the  bard  who  spoke  last,  "you  must  know,  my  young 
man,  that  we  minstrels  have  a  wide  licence,  an  universal  liberty 
everyM'here.  We  are  considered  as  judges  in  every  point,  allowed  to 
pass  our  opinions  upon  every  subject,  and  to  censure  or  commend  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  our  own  judgment,  without  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  anybof^y." 

"  As  a  celebrated  brother  of  ours  says,"  observed  the  other. 

"  The  bard  of  Erin  is  not  to  be  either  assaulted  or  insulted  ;  ncr  is 
he  to  be  uwdervalued ;  and  when  he  enters  a  mud  edifice,  or  when  he 
enters  a  spacious  hall,  it  is  all  the  same  to  him,  he  is  s'lll  the  laurelled 
minstrel ;  and  his  presence  is  as  ornamental  to  good  society,  as  fine  ca- 
pitals a  e  to  columns,  or  as  painted  crnaments  are  to  polished  walls." 

"  And  when  we  enter  a  poor  house,"  remarked  the  former,  "  it  is  as 
placing  a  barbaric  head  upon  the  chimney  of  a  thatched  cabin." 

"Bur,"  said  the  other  bard,  "as  jou  were  making  some  remarks 
previous  to  your  entering  the  bawn,  I  would  not  care  if  you  were  to 
finish  them  now." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  former  bard,  "about  Con  O'Donnell,  Calvarch's 
son,  who  wanted  to  get  possessien  of  the  entire  castle  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  his  companion;  "and  I  am  very  anxious  te  hear 
the  remainder  of  the  story." 

"  Some  other  time." 

"  Any  time;  but  they  are  a  most  unfortunate  family  for  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves — endless  family-feuds  ;  were  it  not  for  that  the 
O'Donnells  would  control  the  northern  province,  and  Tyrone,  at  the 
l;riKcnt  d«y.  have  very  little  to  say  t(-  tlicm." 

"i\re  there  any  Iiish  noblem.en  in  the  castle  at  present— that  is,  have 
any  called  ti  is  way  lately?"  a.^ked  the  former  minstrel,  winkii  g  at  the 
other,  dirtcting  his  words  to  the  youi  g  man. 

"  Theie  are  i-one  at  present,"  sin  ply  answered  the  lad,  who  had  not 
at  the  lin)e  regained  conti>osurc. 

"  Do  you  expect  his  lordship  in  soon  ?  '  demanded  the  other. 

"  Indeed  1  canm  t  tell  the  moment  he  may  be  in,"  returned  the  boy  ; 
"  f«r  soniei  in  es,  v  hen  he  goes  a-hunting,  he  dtea  not  retu  n  before 
nigiit,  whiht  at  othei  times  he  conie>  b;ick  enriy  in  the  day.  Should  he 
happen  t  fall  i'l  with  any  neighbouring  chieftain,  who  compels  him  to 
spend  the  (la)  with  lum,  scmetimes  he  remain-,  for  the  day  and  peihaps 
the  nit  ht  also." 

"Dots  his  lordship  ever  cntcjt.iin  the  peasantry  around  his  castle 
with  leasts  and  diiiiking,as  they  do  in  other  parts  that  1  have  been  in? 
ahked  the  same  b;ird. 

'•  No — not  la  ely,"  taid  the  boy. 

"Saxon  intrusion!"  gicwled  his  inquirer,  knitting  his  brows  and 
glancing  a  ferocious  cast  of  couuienanc«  upon  his  companion,  by  whom 
it  wasj  returned  silently. 
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"The  fojii.er  lord,  1  am  loiu,"  coiit:nueu  ihe  tity,  '•  did  as  juu  saj, 
but  the  present  dots  not.  1  am  iuformed  that  the  oniy  ii-^tance  iu 
which  be  ever  did  so  was  upon  the  retrear  ot  the  English,  alter  the 
battle  of  the  Biackwater  towards  Dublin.,  aUout  three  jeais  ago  or  bet- 
ter; but  I  was  not  living  in  the  castle  then." 

"Oh  !  '  exclaimed  the  other  minstrel,  "  all  the  good  old  ancient  cus- 
toms of  Inisfftil  are  dwindling  away  one  by  one,  and  with  them  we  are 
losing  our  national  Siiiiit  and  iu'egrity." 


CHAPTER.  VII. 

THE  MEETING. 

The  chiefiain  and  his  hunters  rema  ned  for  some  time,  staring  at  tie 
long  train  of  warriors  that  passed  befoie  them,  rendered  dim  and  ia- 
distinct  by  the  density  of  ihe  fog. 

"  I  would  take  my  oath,  without  venturing  to  forswear  myself,"  cried 
Sbeban,  whose  countenance  underwent  a  visible  chanj^e,  whilst  his 
Toice  lalteied  in  his  mouth,  "  my  lord,  that  they  are  Irish  troops  from 
the  province  of  Ulster,  who  are  making  a  descent  to  meet  the  Iberians 
in  their  threatened  invasion." 

"  Be  not  precipitate,  dear  Shehan,"  said  Clanawly,  softly,  "for  fear 
we  may  make  a  tad.  mistake.  Have  you  never  heard  of  our  enemies 
being  arrayed  in  Irish  habiliments  and  armour,  to  pass  the  more  easily 
through  the  c  untry?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  dependant ;  "  but  not  in  such  num- 
bers as  tho-e  we  now  see.  A  few  stragglers  may  sometimes,  in  order 
to  eluiie  pursuit,  put  on  Irish  dresses,  but  s.-ch  a  long  array  as  that, 
composed  of  horse  and  foot  in  thousands,  could  never  become  p(;s>e!ised 
of  sufficient  Irish  dresses  to  disgult>3  themselves,  nor  would  there  seem 
any  necessity  for  their  so  doing." 

"  Your  words  bear  with  them  ample  sense,  Shehan,"  said  Clanawly  ; 
"I  concur  in  the  justice  of  your  remarks,  and  begin  al  eady  to  think 
that  you  are  correct  in  your  former  opinion  also.  As  the  day  is  begin- 
ning to  c  ear  up  and  the  fog  is  partly  dissipated,  we  »vill  soon  see  them 
quite  distinctly.  ^But  perhaps  we  are  n^t  sa!e  in  standing  here;  would 
it  not  be  safer  to  keep  retreating,  until  we  get  safely  under  some  covert, 
whence  we  can  see  without  being  seen  ?" 

All  agreed  to  their  chieftain's  words,  and  were  about  to  move  from 
their  ])Osition,  when  an  Irish  warrior,  fully  armed  in  the  northern  style, 
rode  closely  by,  without  peiceivmg  tbem. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  cried  Shehan,  looking  up  at  Clanawly,  whilst  his 
face  blushed  equal  to  crimson,  "  do  you  see  I  am  coxreci  ?  I  fancied 
that  I  knew  the  armour." 

"Truly,"  answered  Clanawly,  noticing  the  flush  os  his  servant's 
countenance,  which  he,  doubtlessly,  then  attributed  to  a  little  self  ap- 
probation on  the  part  of  the  latter,  for  being  correct  in  his  op-nion, 
"and  we  need  not,  therefore,  leave  this  place.  I  must  find  out  who 
they  are,  make  mys^elf  known  to  them,  invite  the  chieftain  and  princi- 
pal officers  to  r.;y  castle,  and  make  preparations  lor  sending  a  strong 
party  with  them  in  aid,  as  well  a**  affording  them  a  contribution  towards 
their  support  in  the  present  terrible  campaign.  Should  we  stand  firmly 
in  this  onset,  receiving  ample  assistance  from  the  Spaniards,  the  Eng- 
lish will  return  in  the  same  manner  as  did  Pobin  Devereux,  thequeen's 
pimp,  the  year  before  last,  when  he  came  to  work  those  miracles  that 
were  only  dreamed  of  in  the  councils  of  a  woman.  I  believe  he  learned 
a  lesson  by  which  it  is  discovered  that  Ireland  is  not  to  be  reduced  by 
mere  thniuands,  whilst  we  have  our  gallantry  and  our  fastnesses." 

"  And  his  submission  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  subse  ,uently,  in  the 
northern  province,"  said  Shehan,  "  showed  that  be  had  neither  the 
valour  of  a  warrior  nor  the  sense  of  a  tactician." 

Clanawly  looked  for  a  moment  amazed  at  his  dependant,  who  never 
before  spoke  so  lioldly  in  his  master's  presence.  It  only  served  io  con- 
firm his  long-entertained  opinion  that  Shehan  was  of  noble  extraction — 
at  least,  not  of  the  cornmon  origin  to  which  he  pretended  ;  and  the 
glance  of  the  chieftain  caused  great  agitation  in  the  dependant's 
looks.  The  latter  allowed  the  sensation  to  subsido,  and  said  no  n  ore 
upon  events  in  which  he  should  seem  to  have  no  further  than  a  com- 
mon decree  of  patriotic  feeling. 

"Father,"  said  Hugh  M'Auliff,  mounting  his  charger,  "with  your 
permission  I  shall  go  into  the  midst  of  this  body  oi  men  ;  and  finding 
out  their  leader,  present  him  with  heal'h  and  congratulation  from  jou. 
Any  other  commands  jou  wish  to  give  I  shall  not  lorget." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  chieftain,  eagerly  and  hastily  ;  "  Huph,  direct  him  to 
vhcre  I  stand,  a^i  I  wish  not  to  pa^sanongst  the  men  myself;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  your  words,  piet^ent  him  with  this  sword — giving 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  commander — informing  him  of  my  name. 
Should  tlie  e  be  any  doubt  remaiiiing  on  his  mind,  ride  over  to  me,  and 
I  shall  (TO  thither  without  the  least  hesitation.  Be  not  prckum;  tuous 
In  your  manr.er,  nor  hasty  in  your  (xpressions  ;  speak  1  w,  solt  y,  and 
arii  njlatf  ly,  u  ing  as  few  words  as  possit^le,  always,  in  the  presf  nee  of  a 
great  »up«rior  wheo  a  stranger  to  jou — wiico  giving  any  explanatioo, 


speak  as  though  you  were  bound  to  do  so,  and  not  as  if  you  were  Uiakmg 
him  a  present  oi  your  language." 

The  young  man  bowed,  and  darting  speedily  f/om  his  fatVer's  side, 
was  icon  lost  sight  of  by  those  he  left,  nor  did  he  find  the  individuals 
for  whom  he  sought.  They  had  all  parsed  on  ;  he  theieJoxe  rested  for 
a  moment,  fancying  that  all  must  have  been  a  delusion. 

"  It  cannot  be  fancy,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  though  I  have  heard  of 
such  vague  sights  having  been  beheld  in  mists  and  fogs.  But  we  .  ouid 
not  all  have  seen  them  were  they  imaginary  ;  besides,  there  were  sounds 
tf  the  human  voice,  trampling  of  horses,  and  jingliTig  and  latlliug  of 
heavy  armour." 

He  thought  thus,  half  articulately  pronouncing  the  words  to  himself, 
wh.lst  his  animal  pawed  the  giound,  and  became  ungovernable  throufeh. 
a  desire  to  pioceed.  His  doubts  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  noise  ajiain 
increasii  g  on  his  ears.  He  rode  onwaid  in  the  direction  theieo),  and 
was  soon  in  the  midstof  a  phalanx  of  horsemen,  whol  ad  L  J'cd  to  lake 
I  est,  upon  the  border  of  an  underwood.  They  loi.ked  fiercciy  at  him  ; 
but  he  gave  them  secret  s'gns,  by  which  they  knew  at  once  that  he  was 
net  a  spy,  who  thrtw  himself  amongs;  them  as  a  fiiend,  whilst  their 
destruction  was  his  sole  aim.  Without  interruption,  in  this  manner, 
he  moved  forward  until  he  was  in  the  very  centre  of  thb  immense  army. 

"  Tell  me,  if  you  condescend,"  he  asked  ol  a  superior  description  of 
horseman  who  rode  about  preseivii  g  oider,  "  who  is  the  commander  of 
this  army,  and  wheie  may  1  find  him  ?" 

"His  name,"  returned  the  horseman,  "is  the  Earl  of  Tyione;  but 
as  to  where  he  is,  in  order  that  you  may  eas.ly  find  him,  that  is  a  [  oint 
upon  which  I  cannot  answer  you  ;  he  may  not  be  w.thin  a  mile  of  vou, 
and  he  may  be  within  calling,  should  jou  dare  to  seek  him  in  that 
manner,  which  I  would  dissuade  you  from,"  and  he  laughed  lather 
seriously,  sharply  watching  the  countenance  of  his  inquirer,  to  see  if  he 
could  detect  any  uiuister  lineament  therein. 

"Depend  upon  it,  gentleman,"  said  Hugh  M'Aulilf,  "I  shall  not 
risk  myself,  by  calling  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  great  Earl  of  Tjxone ; 
but  I  beg  to  iniorm  you  that  I  am  the  son  of  Lord  ClaBawly,  from 
whom  1  bear  grace  to  the  great  general ;  and  on  that  account  1  am  very 
anxious  to  meet  him." 

"  Then  accompany  me,  young  nobleman,"  said  the  cfScer,  "  and  I 
sha'l  endeavour  to  find  him  for  you,  if  that  be  possible— to  be  Concid 
with  you,  I  believe  he  it>  gone  to  a  tent  erected  at  the  head  of  the  aimy, 
iR  company  with  General  O'Donnell,  to  partake  of  some  refreshmenis. ' 

They  rode  on  slowly  together,  passing  great  crowds  of  sold  ers  who 
were  stre.ched  in  all  directions  upon  the  giound,  some  eating,  more 
playing  gan^es,  and  others  sleeping.  The  noise  was  so  great  amongst 
these,  that  they  could  not  hear  one  another  were  they  inciined  for  further 
conveisatlon.  Shortly  afterwards  the  sun  began  to  scauer  ihe  mist  that 
covered  the  hills,  rendering  the  position  of  the  tent  discernible;  ai^d 
without  much  delay,  youi  g  M'Auliff  was  introduced  unceiemcniously 
into  the  great  earl's  presence. 

Recovering  from  the  confusion  which  at  first  affects  young  persons, 
when  introduced  into  the  presence  of  very  fereat  men,  Hugh  M'Auiiff 

"  Health  and  grace  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  from  the  Chieftain  of 
Clanawly,  I,  his  son,  bear."  ,  .  .  , 

"Thou  art  his  son  then?"  boatseiy  spoke  the  earl,  by  which  he 
startled  the  youthful  messenger,  who  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  torn- 
manding  tone  of  voice  ;  "  whe  e  now  is  his  lordship  ?" 

"  Not  far  from  hence,  my  lord,"  answered  M'Auliff;  "and  in  proof 
of  my  words  and  bis  honour,  here  is  his  sword." 

The  young  man  reached  the  handle  of  the  sword  to  the  earl,  but  tha 
latter  rejected  it,  saying—  ^  -    .  , 

"Oh  no!  the  weird  of  any  descendant  of  Clanawly  is  sufficient  for 
me;  would  I  could  ever  find  tuch  supporters!  G'Donuell,  we  are  iii 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  cf  the  noblest  patriots  that  ever  Ireland 

O'Donnell,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  with  red  hair,  instantly  sprang 
from  his  seat,  at  hearing  mention  of  Clanawly's  name,  and  i^rasping 
Huk'h  by  the  hand,  si  ook  it  lustily.  „  ^ 

"We  shall  accompany  you  to  where  your  father  awaits  us,   said  the 

Earl  of  Tyrone.  .  u  j 

"And  we  shall  embrace  true  valour  and  hospitality,  observed 
O'Donnell,  putting  on  his  helmet. 

Ihey  moved  fuwa'd  slowly  thiough  the  thick  masses  ef  armed  men, 
who  were  silent  as  they  passed,  towaids  the  place  where  the  chieltam 
uf  Clanavvly  .stood.  Hugh  M'Aulifi  led  his  horse,  walkmg  feeloie  the 
generais,  who  proceeded  on  loot,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  pages  and 

W  hen  his  loidship  saw  them  approaching  he  disir  ounted.  and  deliver- 
inu  his  tmall  casque  into  the  hi.niis  ol  fc-hehan,  stood  uncovired  to  re- 
ceive them.  As  they  drew  neare  ,  an  ashy  paleness  b  spread  the  de- 
pendant's countenance,  whil.t  his  limbs  were  seized  with  a  Aiolent 
trtmor.    Bis  agitatioa  did  not  escape  his  noble  master,  who  noiwitli- 
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standing  the  approach  of  such  an  illustrious  character  as  the  person 
•ivhom  he  now  recognised,  exclaimed — 
"  Shehan,  I'm  afraid  jou  aie  ill."  ' 

"No,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Shehau,  arousing  himrelf  from  his  weak- 
ness With  much  iexertion  ;  by  which  rallyiiig  of  spirits  the  colour  gra- 
dually leturiied  to  his  clieeks. 

Thb  generals  had  at  length  come  up  to  the  spot  upon  which  Clanawly 
stood,  when  the  chieftain  received  them  with  a  low  how.  The  depend- 
ants around  M'Auliff  were  quite  a^-toni^hecl  to  see  him  uncovered,  in 
the  pretence  of  ?iny  one,  fancying  their  head,  if  not  superior,  at  least 
equal  to  any  individual  in  the  world. 

LabouringuEder  this  fancy,  one  of  the  daltins  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  lollowedthe  aimy,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  as  to  their 
destination;  having  noticed  the  movements  of  the  generals,  came  up  be- 
hind them;  and  when  he  saw  the  submission  of  his  lordship,  demanded 
of  M'Murrough, — 

"  Who  is  that  cheek  to  cheek  with  Clanawly,  and  his  cap  on  his  head. 
While  his  lordship  is  uncovered  ?" 

"  That,"  answexed  the  bard,  "  is  the  great  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  he 
whom  you  see  two  paces  behind  him,  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell— General 
O'Dcmiell,  the  Earl  of  Tirconnell." 

The  word  O'Donnell  so  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Shehan  that  he  started 
and  looked  aiound  upon  the  poet's  face  with  an  air  of  mingled  wildness 
and  stupidity,  txclaiming, — 

"  O'Donnell — O'Donnell !"  and  Pgain  gazing  for  a  moment  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  peisonage  alluded  to,  he  muimuied  over  to  him- 
self, '  And  so  it  is  O'Donnell — and  so  it  is  O'Donnell — how  changed — 
how  unlike !" 

Shehan  delivered  up  his  chieftain's  casque  into  the  hands  of  M'Mur- 
rough, and  withdrew  behind  a  hedge  of  stunted  trees.  The  bard  noticed 
the  agitation  of  his  frame,  and  observed, — 

"  If  there  be  nothing  in  your  mind,  Shehan,  that  rankles  into  a 
wound,  there  is  somiCthing  in  your  face  that  makes  me  fancy  you  allied 
to  a  noble  cian." 

"  To  assist  the  Iberians? '  demanded  Clanawly. 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Tyrone,  "  even  should  vie  fail  in  rendering  our- 
selves any  benefit  thereby." 

"  And,  should  we  lail,'^  said  O'Donnell,  "  go  with  them  to  Spain,  and 
w.-eath  the  shamrock  with  Ibeiian  olives." 

"  But  hrst,"  said  Clanawly,  taking  his  casque  from  the  bard,  and  as- 
suming hrs  lordly  erectness  of  position,  "  to  make  every  struggle  to 
shake  off  the  burden  from  this  country.  That  will  be  every  ene's  en- 
deavour who  has  a  single  drop  of  pure  blood  ir,  his  veins ;  much  more 
those  who  are  placed  in  a  position  that  requires  the"  utmost  zeal  and 
perseverance." 

We  have  nothing  now  left,"  said  O'DonneJl,  his  eyes  staring  on  the 
ground,  "  but  the  sword  or  exile;  and  he  that  eschews  the  one  must 
take  the  other,  ending  hi*  days  a  wanderer  in  ftreign  lands.  The  days 
ol  Ireland  are  being  numbered;  and  at  every  shock  she  sustains,  she 
becomes  weaker  and  more  enervated— her  chieftains  more  hum  ble  and 
circumscribed — her  A^'arriors  mo.e  feeble  and  reduced.  Now,  that  an 
opportunity  is  at  hand,  our  oniy  remaining  hope  is  to  make  a  grand 
struggle,  concentrating  all  our  forces  under  the  Spanish  general ;  and  to 
take  up  a  good  military  position  in  the  country,  by  which  we  will  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  a  victorious  army,  until  time  gives  us  conquest." 
{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Female  Chirubgeons  — The  art  of  healing  being  practised  bv  young 
princesses  and  others,  is  no  more  than  what  is  usual  in  all  the  old  romances, 
and  was  conforn)able  to  real  manners,  it  being  a  practice  derived  from 
the  earliest  times  among  all  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations  for  women 
even  of  the  highest  rank  to  exercise  the  art  of  surgery.  In  the  northern 
ch.onicles  we  always  find  the  young  damsels  staunciiing  the  wound  of 
their  lovers,  and  their  wives  tliose  of  their  husbands.  And  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizibeih,  ii  is  mentioned  among  the  accomplishments  of 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  that  the  eldest  of  them  are  skilful  in  surgery. 

Climate  of  EGYi>T.--It  might  naturally  be  imagined  that  Egypt, 
from  the  heat  and  marshy  condition  for  three  months,  must  Le  an  un- 
healthy country;  but  experience  proves  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition  ; 
the  vapours  of  the  stagnant  waters,  so  fatal  in  Cyprus  and  Alex- 
andretta,  have  not  the  same  effect  in  Egypt.  This  appears  to  be  owing 
to  the  naiuial  dryness  of  the  air  to  the  proximity  of  the  deserts, 
which  incestantly  draws  off  the  humidity  and  the  perjjetual  currents  of 
air,  wliich  meet  wuh  no  obstacle.  This  aridity  is  such,  that  raw  meat, 
exposed  even  in  summer  to  the  north  wind,  does  not  putrify,  but  dries 
up,  and  becomes  hard  as  wood.  In  the  deserts,  dead  carcasses  are 
found  dried  in  this  manner,  which  are  so  light,  that  a  person  may 
easily  hit  with  one  hand  the  entire  body  of  a  camel.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  tliat  the  air  near  the  sea  is  infinitely  less  dry  than 
higher  up  the  country.  Thus  at  Alexandria  and  Koretta,  iron  cannot 
be  exposed  twenty-lour  hours  to  the  air  without  rusting.  i 
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OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 
A  NOVEL. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF    "  ADA,  THE  BETRAYED,"  "  MIRANDA,"  "  JANE 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  PEEP  AT  CAREY-STREET. —  MARIA  AND  HER  MOTHER.— TH£ 
RETURN  OF  THE  FRIENDS. — THE  RECEPTION. 

Since  Maria  Delmair  has  becom.e  of  some  importance  to  our  story, 
and  as  unhappily  she  stems  destined  to  be  one  ot  the  causes  of  dissen- 
sion among  those  Iritnds  who  had  sworn  to  solemn  an  oath  of  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  we  will  at  once  conduct  the  reader  to  her  home, 
and  enable  all  persons,  from  a  due  description  other,  to  jud^elor  them- 
selves, concerning  her  claims  to  causing  so  much  disquietude,  when 
peace,  amity,  and  good-will,  had  been  so  confidently  looked  forward  to. 

Carey-street,  Lmcoln's  inn,  is  well  known  to  London  residents,  but 
our  country  frienos  might  pay  many  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  without 
at  all  noticing  the  place.  It  is  a  strange  mcngrel-strt  of  street — it  is 
neither  a  street  of  ships,  nor  priAate  rtsidencts,  nor  lawyers  chambers 
— but  a  curious  collection  ot  the  whole,  hucdleu  together,  m  all  shapej 
and  sizes.  Nuratrcus  smull  thorobghfares  lead  from  Fleet-stieet  and 
ihe  Strand,  and  at  one  end  of  it  stands  an  old  gate  of  Lincoln's-inn. 
About  half  way  down  this  street,  then,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way, 
as  the  adventurous  traveller  comes  from  Chanteiy  lane,  was  the  house 
of  the  Delmairs — we  say  adveniuious  traveller,  because  the  wisdom  and 
forethought  of  our  ancestors  is  peculiarly  shown  ii*  the  construction  of 
such  streets  as  Caiey-street ;  and,  accordingly,  the  entrance  trom  Chan- 
cety-lane  is  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  ana  the  footway  as  daiagerous 
asposeible. 

Mrs.  Delmair  was  a  widow,  as  the  reader  is  aware ;  her  only  child 
was  Maria.  They  had  a  small — a  very  small  income  indeed,  and  to 
eke  it  out,  they  took  the  house  in  Carey-street,  where  they  lived  rent 
Iree,  and  had  a  trifle  over  by  leiting  lodgings,  their  principal  inmates 
being  young  men,  eating  their  commons,  and  walking  through  certaia 
qualities  of  the  good  things  ot  this  life  to  the  bar. 

Mrs.  Delmair  was  a  good  kindly  sort  ol  woman;  if  not  highly  intel- 
lectual she  was  very  amialle — if  she  had  no  shining  qualities,  she  had 
no  glaring  faults,  and  her  principal  worldly  failing  was  a  fondness  for 
her  daughter,  amounting  almost  lo  a  species  of  adoration,  lor  to  her 
eyes,  no  one  could  be  at  all  equal,  in  any  respect,  to  her  Maria. 

With  many  persons,  such  a  course  of  adulation  as  Maria  received 
from  her  mother,  would  have  produced  calamitous  rt suits,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  ingrafting  of  much  undue  price  and  vanity  on  the  disposi- 
tion ;  but  as  there  are  persons  who  iH  the  midst  of  thieves  will  be  scru- 
pulfeusly  honest,  and  others  who  wjU  steal  in  defiance  of  all  the  morality 
in  the  world,  so  Maria's  natural  genlleness  and  excellence  of  disposi- 
tion, seized  the  good  which  was  to  be  found  in  her  mother's  affection, 
overweening,  as  it  was,  and  became  neither  proud  nor  vain  at  her 
praises. 

In  truth,  she  was  a  kind,  loveable,  soft-spoken,  gentle  creature.  Her 
age  was  nineteen,  at  the  period  we  fetl  called  upon  to  introduce  her  to 
the  reader;  but  she  looked  younger,  because  there  was  so  very  little  of 
the  acquired  worldly  look  aiout  her  that  is  so  early  lound  besetting  the 
appearance,  the  habits,  and  the  manners  of  young  people  brougkt  up  in 
large  cities. 

She  seemed  to  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  surrounded 
by  all  its  passions,  and  turmoils,  and  prejudices,  without  the  smalleet 
connection  with  any  of  thtm.  The  armour  of  her  own  abundant  vir- 
tues, and  kindliness  of  disposition,  protected  her.  She  made  no  effort 
against  uncliaritableness,  envy,  or  vanity,  for  they  were  feelings  she  did 
not  understand.  Any  one  who  could  have  looked  upon  her  gentle  face, 
and  quiet  smile,  so  serene,  so  beautiful,  so  holy,  would  have  thought 
her  some  creature  that  must  have  been  brought  up  in  some  sequestered 
spot  of  sylvan  beauty,  where  she  had  listened  to  the  murmur  of  gently 
flowing  streams,  and  dreamt  away  a  happy  life  anud  birds  and  flowers. 

She  was  beaulilul,  most  beautiful — although  there  was  the  slightest 
possible  tinge  upon  her  cheek  sometimes,  of  that  delicate  hectic,  which 
proclaims  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  bcdily  labric,  and  that  even  some 
of  the  tender  beauty  arises  from  the  very  lact,  that  disease  is  making  a 
slow,  but  certain  progress,  on  the  beautiful  form. 

Her  hair  was  of  that  glossy  blackness  that  is  so  beautiful  and  so  in- 
comparable. Her  eyes,  strange  to  say,  were  blue,  preseBting  a  rare 
contrast  to  the  raven  trcsies  that  floated  near  them,  full  of  grace  and 
waving  beai^ty.  And  thote  eyes,  so  gentle,  yet  to  full  of  glorioua 
intellect,  so  tender^  bo  eloquent — they  were  eyes  to  dream  of — ^eyes  for 
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:lie  god  01  love  iiambeli  to  nestie  in,  could  he  have  passed  the  barrier  of 
ihe  loDg  sillcen  lashes  that  huEg  upon  the  fair  cheek. 

Her  mouth  ■was  not  the  little  pouting  leature  -which  we  see  so  often 
fancifully  pouitrayed,  but  it  was  full  of  energy  as  veil  as  girl-like 
beauty,  ajQd  when  ehe  siLiled  aud  shook  hack  the  long  tresses  of  her 
L*iX;  it  was  as  if  a  sudden  gleam  ot  sunlight  had  fallen  on  every  heart, 
accompanied  with  genile  music. 

There  were  pec  pie  though,  we  must  own,  who  did  not  agree  with  us 
in  our  admiration  oi  Wajia  Delmair.  There  are  people  siill  who  will 
shake  their  heads  and  think  us  more  ecceiitric  than  wise,  but  that  we 
axe  well  content  to  be,  and  thank  God  for  it.  Mrs.  Delmair  had 
visiters — she  knew  a  Mrs.  Thompson,  a  Mrs.  Smith,  aijd  a  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  several  other  mistresses  besides,  who,  strange  to  say,  all  agreed 
in  a  condemnation  of  Maria,  aithough  they  quarrelled  about  everything 
else. 

First  of  all,  they  said,  it  was  all  very  fine,  but  wait  a  bit.  Then 
they  said,  for  their  parts  they  didu't  like  such  delicate  look  ng  pieces 
of  gotds,  not  they,  and  they  hated  aiis  and  graces.  Then  they 
couldn't  see  anything  iu  Maria's  baby  face,  not  they,  and  considered 
she  dressed  so  aboirinably  out  ol  lashion,  and  accordiHg  to  some  fancy 
of  her  c^B,  instead  ot  like  other  people.  Then  sLe  ^id  not  laugh  at  all 
at  what  cauted  them,  and  laugheo  sometimes  at  what  they  thought  very 
cerious  matters  indeed.  Oh,  she  was  a  siy  thing,  that  ahe  was.  She 
was  exceedingly  artful,  or  else  how  could  she  look  so  simple  and 
innocent,  eh  ? 

Such  were  Maria's  detiactors,  but  theyrever  disturbed  her,  for,  as 
Mrs.  Brown  remarked,  "  khe  won't  argue  with  jou  ;  and  you  can't  put 
her  in  a  lassiou  lor  leve  or  money.  When  1  spoke  to  her  nearly  one 
hour  about  the  new  style  of  bonnets,  she  looked  at  me  as  it  I  was  telling 
some  amusing  story  all  the  while,  and  then  began  talking  about  stme 
fashions  in  the  Last,  and  such  rubbish.  Oh,  tht's  a  siut,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  ai  d  her  leolieh  mother  spoils  her.  Now  look  at  n  y 
daughter,  Georgina;  she'd  make  three  of  Maria  Delmair ;  and  ii  6l.e 
mariies  young  Singleton,  the  public-house  raan's  sou,  she'll  manage 
him  I'll  warraat. ' 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mis.  Smith. 

And  now  comes  the  question  of  all  questions.  Had  Maria  ever  seen 
one  for  whom  her  gentle  heart  felt  a  sensation  appioaching  to  love  ? 
Did  her  mother,  her  pet  canary,  and  the  little  King  Charles  dog,  some- 
body had  given  her,  engross  all  her  afiectif.ns  ?  Did  she  know  that 
Ml.  Anderson  loved  her.'  Did  sfce  know  that  he  ado<ed  her?  No; 
eropbat.cally  do.  Aud  yet,  if  any  one  had  said,  Maria,  is  Mr.  Ander- 
son a  javourite  of  >our8?  she  would  have  replied,  ch,  yes!  and  so  he 
was,  for  since  his  lesidence  with  the  Delmairs,  he  had  been  studiously 
kind  to  Maria,  while  she  little  imagined  the  eflect  each  gentle  word 
from  her  produced  upon  his  heart. 

If  ever  man  loved  woman  with  a  soul-engrossing,  world-forgetting 
passion,  Anderson  loved  Maria  Delmair. 

And  then  came  Meriton,  a  young  man  of  a  livelier  ard  more  romantic 
frame  of  mind  than  Andeison.  He  was  Kandsonie,  too,  and  about  his 
countenance  theie  was  that  earnest  expression  of  candour  which  is  so 
great  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  any  one  so  happy  as  to  possess  it. 

For  the  hrst  time  Maria  felt  when  Merittn  was  prtser.t,  an  unusual 
flutter  of  pleasure  in  her  heart;  when  he  was  away,  there  seemed 
something  the  matter — a  sort  of  vacancy  iu  the  room  ;  the  house 
appeared  to  have  lost  some  of  its  accuetomed  cheerfulness,  and  the 
piano,  where  she  passed  each  day  seme  happy  hours,  teemed  not  so 
tuneful  as  it  had  been.  When  Meriton  came  home,  somehow  all  these 
deJecis  were  of  a  sudden  remedied.    Maria  began  to  love. 

It  is  said  a  lover's  eye  is  qu  ck  to  catch  the  least  sign  of  reciprocal 
aff<ction.  but  when  that  lover's  eye  is  sharpentd  by  jealousy,  it  is  quick 
indeed  to  find  food  for  the  most  teirible  of  human  passions. 

Anderson,  too,  soon  began  to  perceive  the  soft  emotion  of  Maria  in  the 
presence  of  Meriton,  and  his  bosom  became  torn  by  a  conflict  of  feelings 
too  terrible  to  be  long  enduied.  Then  he  btgan  to  watch  them,  and  of 
course  every  word,  every  little  trivial  action  was  translated  by  his  jealous 
mind  into  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  \io\y  writ,  that  Meriton  loved 
Maria  Delmair,  and  that  he  was  far,  vary  far  from  indifferent  to  her. 

This  wasjust  before  the  eventful  twelfth  of  August,  and  whatoccurred 
as  a  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  at  the  dinner,  and  subse- 
quently, wc  are  aware  of. 

But  had  Meriton  made  any  declaration  of  his  attachment  to  Maria,  or 
had  he  only  implied  his  love  by  a  thousand  words  and  looks  which  there 
could  be  HO  mistaking?  He  certainly  bad  not  made  any  speofic  decla- 
ration, and  we  rather  hold  an  opinion,  that  when  a  declaration  is  neces- 
sary at  all,  the  attarhment  must  be  a  very  doubtful  matter  indeed  on 
tr.«  part  ot  th«  lady. 

Nevertheless,  although  in  his  conversation  with  Maria,  the  word 
had  never  paired  his  lip,  Meriton  could  sot  mistake  the  smile  of  plea- 
Mue  viiwh  Uiadidtod  the  countenance  of  Maria,  when  he  approached. 


She  was  too  candid  and  ingenious  to  conceal  the  emotion  that  had  lound 
a  home  in  her  heart,  and  Meriton  knew  he  was  beloved.  Hence  it  was, 
that  while  Anderson  was  furious  he  was  calm  ;  while  Anderson's  anger 
knew  no  bounds  and  overthrew  all  reason  and  justice,  he  was  consi- 
derate and  argumentative. 

It  is  easy  indeed  for  these  who  had  stood  as  Meriton  had  siood,  on 
the  high  vaniage  ground  of  success,  to  preach  moderation  and  phiio- 
sophy  to  those  baitling  with  the  caies  of  adveisiiy;  wh  ch  was  most 
to  l/lame  of  the  two  we  will  leave  our  reader*  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment. Love  is  not  the  growth  of  human  will,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  that  Meriton  should  have  flown  from  Maria,  whom  he  lelt 
he  ceuld  love  so  intensely,  because  Anderson  had  for  her  a  really  hope- 
less passion. 

Gn  the  other  hand,  he  did  know,  perhaps,  much  better  than  he  felt  iii- 
clined  to  confess  it,  before  he  went  to  reside  with  the  Delmairs,  that  he 
found  that  his  friend  Anderson  was  deeply  enamoured  of  his  landlady's 
daughter  ;  so,  as  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

The  liiendship  between  the  two  young  men,  of  course  sufiered  a 
severe  check  in  consequence  of  these  matters,  and  although  they  resided 
in  the  same  house  there  was  not  that  Irte  interchange  of  thougut  or 
companionship  which  they  had  both  with  so  much  pleasure  really  looked 
forward  to.  They  spoke  net  up  to  the  veiy  morning  of  the  tweJfih  day 
of  August,  concerning  Maria  Deimair,  but  then  it  seemed  to  have  com.e 
over  them  both  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  say  something 
about  if,  uijless  they  made  up  their  minds  to  meet  at  the  coiijpact  din- 
ner, to  pass  through  the  day  with  a  hypocritical  leeling  which  was 
averse  to  the  nature  of  both  of  them. 

A  partial  explanation  then  did  ensue,  during  which  Meriton  avowed 
the  impression  which  Maria  had  made  upon  him,  and  Andeison  used 
much  the  same  class  of  n  preaches  that  we  have  heaid  him  utter 
in  the  forest  upon  the  subject.  He  was  urgent  upon  Meriton  to  leave 
the  Delmairs,  but  Meriton  thought  such  a  request  unreasonable,  and 
they  came  to  the  dinner  with  feelings  only  suboued  by  the  peculiar 
cucumstances  under  which  they  weie  that  day  to  meet. 

Maria  knew  nothing  of  the  solemn  compact  which  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  young  men,  for,  by  common  consent,  after  the  death  of 
George  Lee,  the  six  surviving  friends  had  agreed  to  keep  the  oath  and 
its  obi  gations  as  secret  as  possible,  for  many  reasons. 

As  for  Mrs.  Delmair,  during  all  this,  she  was  as  qivet  a  spectator  of 
the  homage  that  was  paid  to  her  daughter  as  any  stranger  could  possibiy 
have  been;  and  that  indifference,  or  at  all  events,  calmness,  arose  solely 
fiom  her  great  afiection  of  Maria,  so  that,  poor  soul,  she  did  not  wonder 
a  bit  at  Mr.  Anderson  paying  her  m»ch  attention  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Meriton  came,  she  would  have  been  surprised  had  he  not  done  so  like- 
wise. Maria's  piano  groaned  with  the  weight  of  music  brought  by  both, 
her  vases  were  crowded  with  choice  flowers,  hooks  surrounded  her,  and 
she  could  not  hint  at  the  slightest  with  for  anything,  but  one  or  other 
of  her  admirers  was  sure  to  place  it  at  her  disp  sal. 

*'  But,  then,"  as  Mrs.  Deimair  said  to  Mrs.  Brown,  "it's  no  wonder, 
for  everybody  pets  and  quite  spoils  Maria.  1  never  knew  a  child  made 
such  a  luss  with  by  evejj  body.  I  can't  think  why  they  do  so,  but  it's 
been  always  the  case,  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  It's  because  people  have  nothing  better  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Brown; 
"  my  daughter  was  treated  just  the  same." 

"  Indeed  I" 

To  be  sure.    You  look  surprised.  Mis.  Delmair,  but  I  was  treated 
in  tbat  manner  myself,  when  I  was  a  little  jounger  than  I  am  now." 
"  And  not  so  stout,  perhaps  2" 

Mis.  Brown's  usual  red  face  became  a  palish  isind  of  purple,  but  she 
governed  her  rage,  and  adced, — 

"  I  was  never  a  match,  nor  did  I  ever  pride  myself  upon  a  com 
plexion  Lke  a  boiled  turnip,  as  some  young  lad.es  do.  But,  Mrs. 
Delmair,  1  needn  t  tell  you,  surely,  that  your  daughter  Mana  is  no 
longer  a  child." 

"  Oh,  I  call  her  a  child  " 

"  But  she  ain't  a  child,  Mrs.  Deln?air;  and  these  young  men  ycu  let 
march  in  and  out  of  this  house  make  too  free — oh,  dear !  a  good  deal 
too  free." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Mrs.  Brown ;  they  are  uncommonly  re- 
spectful, and  Maria  herself  would  be  the  first  to  repress  any  fit;tdomL 
inconsistent  with  good  manners." 

"  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs.  Delmair,  and  I  hope  it  won't  go  any  farther, 
that  my  daughter  Georgiana  used  to  be  quite  kissed  on  the  staircase  by 
our  young  men  ledgers,  and  couldn't  at  all  help  it." 

"  But,  then,  Mrs.  Brown,  Maria,  you  know,  is  not  dying  for  a 
husband." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Mrs.  Delmair,  that  my  Georgiana  was 
expiring  for  a  he  man  I" 

"  Oh,  dear,  im!  Only,  you  know,  she  did  have  so  many  young  men 
always  alter  her,  and  none  of  them  would  have  her." 
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"Not  have  her!  -not  have  her!  Oh,  gracious  divinities!  Not 
have  her  !  You  mean  she  wouldn't  have  them  !  Oh,  gracious!  G^od 
day  to  you,  mem.  It  will  be  a  long  time  belore  I  do  mysel!  the  honour 
of  call!)  g  upon  you,  mem,  or  your  litiie  baby  laced  toad  of  a  daughter." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Brown  depaited  on  her  way,  to  relate  to  the  fre- 
quently disappointed  Georgiana,  who  was  a  heavy,  awkward,  brazen- 
faced young  woman,  what  grievous  insults  had  been  heaped  upon  them 
by  Mrs.  Delraair. 

Maria  was  not  present  at  this  interview,  or  she  would  have  been 
much  hurt  even  at  her  mother's  championship  of  her.  She  was  at  her 
music,  and  wondering  the  while  when  Mr.  Meriton  would  come  home 
that  even  ng. 

The  iriends  had  been  accustomed  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Delraair, 
and  Marii,  but  tta  time  came  and  went — and  no  Anderstai — no  Meri 
ton  arrived.  It  was  past  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  Menton  reached 
home.  As  for  Anderson,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  come  to  Carey-street; 
but  plunging  into  the  daik  parlour  of  a  daik  pubhc  house,  he  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  gave  way  to  the  current  of  his  wretched 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TEE  EITIEU  REFLECTIONS  OF  THE  RIVALS.  THE  DETERMINATION.  

BREAKFAST  AT  THE  UELMAIRS'. — THE  SONO. 

Alas!  poor  Mark  Anderson  !  Who  can  feel  aught  but  pity  for  one 
loving  so  fondly  as  he,  and  yet  doomed  to  reap  but  the  bitterest  fruits 
of  that  passion,  which  wears  so  many  changing  aspects  to  its  infatuated 
votariec. 

In  the  jj.loorn  and  carkncss  of  the  wretched  room  in  which  he  sat, 
what  a  terrible  picture  of  the  future  came  before  his  niental  vis  on.  In 
those  moments  of  agonised  reflection  he  gave  no  credit  to  time  for  its 
healing  properties.  He  would  not  admit  to  himself,  that  however 
seared  h  s  heart  might  then  be,  time  would  heal  the  wound,  and  when 
he  be  ame  older  and  mere  conversed  in  the  cares  of  life,  he  might  still 
remember  his  youthful  love,  and  how  his  warmest  heart's  feelings  we.e 
aroused  in  vain  ;  but  the  reinembrance  would  be  chastened,  and  the 
effect  weak,  in  c  mf  aii.son  to  what  it  then  was  upon  him. 

No ;  he  looked  but  upon  the  gloomy  present,  and  that  he  spread  out 
in  ail  its  heart-breaking  horror,  until  he  coveied  all  the  future  with  it, 
and  left  hims^eif  not  one  ray  of  comfort  in  the  despair  of  his  lost,  lost 
love.  He  told  him-elf,  that  without  Maria  Delmair  he  would  know  no 
joy — no  peace — nut  one  shadow  of  happiness,  while  mortal  feehngs  were 
his  ;  aiid  what,  then,  did  existence  otier  to  him,  other  than  a  desolate 
blank,  w  t  oc;t  aim  or  object  ? 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  curse  had  fallen  upon  htm  since  he  had 
made  one  in  that  compact  of  the  friends  to  meet  year  after  year,  and 
league  themselves,  as  it  were,  against  the  rei.t  of  society,  for  purposes  of 
defence  against  the  calamities  of  life,  which  many  are  forced  to  ei.dure, 
unaided.  And  what  to  him  was  pecuniary  success — what  w^as  it  to 
him  that  he  had  five  other  persons  to  call  upon  who  were  sv/orn  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  assi  t  him  in  his  worldly  career,  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  the  brightest  and  sweetest  vision  of  harpitiess  that  had  crossed 
his  brain  was  to  be  dashed  from  his  contemplation,  and  leave  in  its 
stead  nothing  but  despair. 

Anderson  was  so  mu<,h  immersed  in  these  thoughts  and  imaginings 
that  he  did  not  notice  another  person  who  had  entered  the  public-hou^e, 
and  sat  nearly  oj/posite  to  him  in  the  little  parlour,  reparding  him  with 
attention,  and  now  and  then  noddi-  g  his  head  complacently,  as  some 
irore  than  ordinarily  uncomioi table  thought  brought  a  groan  from  the 
distracted  breast  of  the  young  man. 

This  person  who  had  so  intruded  himself  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
at  a  gUnce,  one  is  inclined  to  think  too  clever  and  knowing  by  half  to 
warrant  any  intimacy  with.  He  was  past  the  middle  ajic,  and  there  was 
notliing  particularly  remarkable  in  his  dress  and  general  appearance — 
it  was  only  in  the  lace  that  the  worli  of  worldly  experience  ard  cun- 
ning seemed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  ;  and  a  phy^iognorrvist,  who  had 
male  hi-  ence  appln'ahle  to  the  exijerience  ot  evcry-day  existence, 
won  r  have  d ;  ided  that  the  siranger  was  one  of  those  men  who  abo  ml 
iu  a  great  city,  and  pick  up  a  mysteiious  living,  of  an  uncertain  und 
tfifiiiig  cnaiacier,  in  bome  desultory  way  wh^ch  has  something  very  like 
t- windling  for  its  basis — men  who,  if  they  would  bring  to  bear  one-half 
the  energy,  the  patience,  the  talent,  and  the  per*evirance  they  use  in 
the  pursuit  of  wro;  g  into  ihe  channels  of  honest  in'iusiry  and  enter- 
pri.-e.  would  reap  large  fortuncH  as  thtir  reward,  but  it  is  contraiy  to 
then  native  so  o  dw.  Th  y  will  wo-k  hard  to  ciieat  you  of  sixpence, 
when  half  the  lahou-^  would  earn  a  shilling. 

Half  an  hour  (  r  r^ore  elapsed  before  Andtrson  became  aware  that  any 
one  was  present,  and  then  it  was  only  by  the  stranger  himself  catling 
his  attention  to  the  act  that  he  wai  maae  sensihle  he  was  not  alone;  iu 
fact  Aad«i6on  had  uttered  Buffic tout  aloud  iuring  hie  meatal  lurainiitjou 


to  possess  the  stranger  with  the  groundwork  of  Iris  iinhappiness,  and 
now  all  he  wished  was  to  ascertain  the  particulars,  with  the  hope  of 
turning  them  to  profitable  account. 

He  adopted  a  mode  of  intruding  himself  which  is  a  resource  of  maoy 
people  :  he  pushed  a  snuff  box  across  the  table  till  it  touched  Auderbon't 
elbow,  and  then,  with  a  preliminary  hero,  he  said,— 

"  Do  you  do  anything  in  that  way,  sir?" 

The  young  man  started,  and  looked  up,  confused,  as  be  replied, — 

"  No— no;  I  thank  you." 

"  It's  a  fine  day — a  remarkably  fine  day." 

"  Yes — no — of  course." 

"  Exactly.  You  are  unhappy.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world — 1  have 
been  pushed  about  lor  many  years — you  a:e  young;  1  am  not.  If 
from  the  records  of  my  past  experience  I  can  fish  up  anything  that  will 
be  of  service  to  you,  pray  command  me.  We  arc  titrangers,  to  be  sure; 
but  one  touch  of  nature,  you  know,  makes  the  whole  wond  kin.  I 
have  suffered — you  are  sufiering.  Will  you  accept  the  eympathy  of  a 
stranger  i" 

Tiiere  was  an  offhanded  carelessness  in  the  mode  of  uttering  these 
woids,  as  well  as  a  dash  of  feeling,  that  was  skilfully  thrown  in,  which 
put  Anderson  off  his  guard,  and  he  replied, — 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  it  seems  rude  in  xne,  to  say  that  I  have  had 
enough  of  friendship,  even  from  those  who  knew  me  well,  and  I  thought 
bound  to  me  by  many  ties." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt — so  have  I.  Thank  God,  I  have  no  friends,  and 
never  mean  to  have  any.  I  think  if  peop  e  get  as  far  as  a  well  mean- 
ing acquaintanceship,  it's  far  enough.  You  see  in  me  a  man  as  lonely 
in  the  world  as  any  man  can  be.  1  might  have  been  happy.  I  have  a 
small  income,  but  enough  for  my  wants — by  application  at  any  time  I 
could  treble  it.  I  loved  one  who — but  no  matter — a  dear  Iriend 
stepped  between  me  and  my  dearest,  fondest  hopes." 

"  Indeed 

"  Yes — no  matter — it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  now." 

Anderson  was  struck  with  the  apvarent  sim  larity  between  his  own 
case  and  that  of  the  affable  and  insinuating  stranger,  being  totally  igno- 
rant that  he,  by  his  gloomy  mutterings,  indistinct  as  they  were,  had 
given  the  da'a  for  the  statement  which  had  just  been  made. 

"  I  will  not  deny,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  you  have  interested  roe.  You 
are,  however,  a  stranger  to  me,  ^nd  as  a  man  of  the  world,  you  must 
be  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  making  stray  acquaintances." 

"Exactly.  My  name  is  John  Meadows.  I  reside  at  No.  4,  Lin- 
coln's inn-fields.  I  regret  I  have  intruded  myself  upon  you,  sir,  and 
have  the  honour  of  bidding  you  good  night." 

"  Yet  stay  a  moment,"  said  Anderson.  "  Excuse  my  rudeness — what 
— what  did  you  do  in  the  circumstances  you  mention  ?" 

The  stranger  turned  to  Anderson  as  he  said  with  energy, — 
What  did  I  do,  sir?  I  scorned  the  villain  who  had  made  himself 
my  foe  ;  hue  1  did  not  scorn  him  sufficiently  to  induce  that  feeling  to 
screen  him  Iroiu  the  punishment  his  treachery  deserved." 
No — no." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  SAVOYARD'S  SONG. 

Kind  lady,  oh,  list  to  my  prayer, 

And  gaze  with  compassion  on  me ; 
Of  troubles— ah  !  many  I  share, 

Unknown,  gentle  lady,  to  thee. 

Friendless  and  uncared  for,  I  roam. 

Am  spurn'd  by  the  haughty  and  high, 
No  parents  to  guide  me,  no  home  j 

'Twere  happier  surely  to  die. 

Then  pity  the  Savoyard's  woe. 

And  turn  not  with  coldness  away, 
But  on  me  a  trifie  bestow, 

To  lighten  this  sad  heart,  I  pray. 

I  am  hungry,  and  weary,  and  cold. 

Nor  pleasure,  nor  comfort  enjoy ; 
Thy  kindntss  then,  lady,  unfold. 

And  relieve  the  poor  waud  ring  boy. 

H.  J.  Church. 


Kino  Theoporic  when  advised  by  his  courtiers  to  debase  the  coin, 
detla  ed  that  nothing  which  bore  his  image  should  he.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  tht;  interests  of  society,  if,  having  as  much  proper  teif-iespect  as 
this  go'jd  monarch  had,  we  weuld  resolve  never  to  allow  out  looks  or 
cur  woius  to  bear  any  iuopress  but  that  of  stiict  trutk. 
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THE  EXILES. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  terrible  reactions  that  took  place  in  the 
flouth  of  France,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  fall 
of  Robespierre  gave  the  first  signal  for  the  reprisal,  which,  putting 
Tengeance  in  the  place  of  justice,  answered  to  the  forced  emigrations  by 
Hiassacres,  and  substituted  the  dagger  for  the  guillotine. 

The  Jacobins  then  fled  before  the  sanguinary  company  of  Jehu,  the 
same  as  the  royalist  i  had  fled  before  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and 
'  the  ultra  republican  emigrants  were  seen  following  the  same  road  as  the 
first  victims  of  the  revolution.  The  exiles  of  each  party,  the  persecutors 
and  the  persecuted,  thus  met  together  more  than  once  in  foreign  lands, 
far  away  from  a  country  which  had  equally  rejected  both. 

This  was  what  happened  in  a  small  house  at  Wurtzbourg,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mein,  in  Germany;  where,  in  1796,  a  French  family, 
consisting  of  the  husband,  wife,  and  one  daughter  twelve  years  old, 
had  come  to  reside.  M.  Mauduit,  a  distinguished  engineer,  had  figured 
amongst  the  most  ardent  revolutionists  :  his  ultra  republicanism  had 
made  him  one  of  the  most  violent  orators  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  in- 
I  vested  with  municipal  functions,  he  displayed  the  greatest  severity 
against  the  nobles  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
until  the  excesses  and  crimes  of  the  monsters  who  held  France  under 
their  yoke,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fearful  extent  of  his  maxims, 
•when  he  halted  in  his  march,  terrified  at  its  increasing  velocity,  disap- 
peared from  the  clubs,  resigned  his  functions,  and  retired  to  Lyons,  his 
uative  town,  where  he  only  sought  to  make  himself  be  forgotten — but 
political  parties  have  long  memories.  When  the  day  of  vengeance 
arrived,  he  was  confounded  with  those  whose  tyranny  he  had  secretly 
condemned;  pursued  by  the  popular  outcry,  threatened  by  a  band  of 
assassins,  he  found  himself  forced  to  fly,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
being  exposed  like  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  he  took  them 
with  him,  passed  the  frontier,  and  believed  it  best  to  conceal  his  name, 
for  fear  of  an  odious  celebrity.  Then  only  they  breathed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  an  asylum  where  they  might  be  able,  without  going 
too  far  from  their  dear  France,  to  wait  for  happier  days.  The  house 
they  had  chosen  at  Wurtzbourg,  belonged  to  an  avaricious  old  woman 
who  occupied  the  ground  floor,  while  they  had  the  apartments  on  the 
first ;  the  rooms  on  the  second  and  third  were  let  to  mechanics  and 
others  of  the  working  class. 

However,  M.  Mauduit,  who  expected  a  remittance  from  Lyons,  re- 
ceived, in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  notice  of  an  unexpected  delay  in  the 
payment  of  the  money,  and  fearing  his  resources  would  soon  be 
exhausted,  he  left  almost  all  he  had  brought  from  France  with  his  family, 
and  undertook  a  Journey  to  Munich,  to  endeavour  to  procure  employ- 
ment as  professor  of  mathematics.  Madame  Mauduit  and  her  daughter 
Virginia  remained  alone  at  Wurtzbourg,  where  they  lived  in  absolute 
seclusion,  having  no  other  recreation  than  their  needle  work,  a  few 
books,  and  the  letters  they  received  from  the  traveller. 

This  seclusion,  instead  of  displeasing  Virginia,  was  to  her  a  source  of  i 
happiness;  her  naturally  reserved  disposition  took  pleasure  in  the 
silence  of  those  long  days.  If  she,  however,  was  silent,  it  was  not 
because  she  had  any  reason  to  conceal  a  single  one  of  her  thoughts, 
which  were  divided  between  her  absent  father  and  that  France  she, 
still  so  young,  was  banished  from,  and  at  times,  tears  would  fall  from 
her  eyes.  Virginia  had  that  paleness  and  delicacy  of  complexion,  which 
denote  the  development  of  precocious  sensibility  ;  her  blue  eyes 
expressed  mildness,  and  her  pliysiognomy,  without  being  regularly 
handsome,  borrowed  its  principal  charms  from  the  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness of  her  mind,  and  the  enlightened  affection  of  her  mother  partook 
somewhat  of  admiration.  They  were  both  one  evening  seated  by  their 
sohtary  lamp;  Madame  Mauduit  was  looking  at  her  daughter,  who 
was  finishing  a  blue  embroidered  silk  purse  she  meant  for  her 
father,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  loud  noise — they  listened,  and 
heard  exclamations  of  reproach  and  anger,  answered  by  tntre.ities  and 
stifled  lamentations.  Their  first  impression  was  fear;  but  when  they 
heard  the  shrill  voice  of  their  landlady,  in  seeming  violent  contention, 
they  opened  the  door,  and  hastened  up  stairs,  where  a  mournful  sight 
awaited  them.  The  door  of  one  of  the  garrets  was  open,  and  beliind 
tlie  landlady,  whose  features  were  distorted  with  rage,  which  she  was 
giving  vent  to  in  imprecations,  they  distinguished  a  kind  of  truckle  bed, 
where  a  pale  and  almost  exhausted  young  man  was  lying,  whose  life 
seemed  on  the  point  of  exhaling  wifh  every  sigh.  An  old  man  poorly 
clad  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  and  endeavouring  to  calm  tlie  landlady's 
anger,  all  the  while  watching  the  least  motion  of  the  sick  man. 

Madame  Mauduit  immediately  demanded  an  explanation  of  tlie 
scene  before  them. 

"  Would  you  believe,  madame,"  cried  the  landlady,  "  that  the  mnn 
you  see  there,  has  lived  in  my  houHe  for  more  tlian  four  months  without 
my  ever  seeing  the  colour  of  his  money,  or  ever  getting  anything  from 
him  but  fine  promises?    And  he  dares  to  complain,  and  he  accuses  me 


of  inhumanity,  after  all  the  patience  I  have  shown  him !  Am  I  then 
obliged  to  lodge  vagrants  gratis  from  eveiy  countrj'?  Show  me  the 
law !  if  it  is  in  his  favour,  I'll  hold  my  tongue ;  if  not,  let  him  troop  at 
once  ;  we  are  not  without  justice  at  V/urtzbourg,  and  tliis  adventurer 
sha'n't  remain  another  day  under  my  roof." 

The  old  man,  who  was  leaning  over  the  bed,  rose  up  on  hearing  those 
words,  and  fixing  his  sparkling  eyes  on  the  old  woman. 

"  An  adventurer,  madame  !  what's  that  you  say!  lie,  my  master, 
an  adventurer ! — Ah !  if  I  dared  to  pronounce  his  name ;  if  the  u  isery 
he  is  reduced  to  did  not  forbid  my  revealing  it,  you  would  blush  at 
behaving  in  this  manner  to  the  descendant  of  one  of  tlie  noblest 
families  in  France." 

"  A  Frenchman !  a  fellow  countiyman '"  exclaimed  Madame 
Mauduit. 

"  Alas !  madam,"  resumed  the  old  servant,  "  it  is  now  three  years 
since  my  master  has  left  Provence,  where  I  have  many  times  nursod 
him  on  my  knee;  he  stood  his  ground  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  remain 
in  France,  but  at  length,  proscribed,  like  so  many  others,  he  had  no 
choice  left  him,  but  death  or  flight ;  I  dragged  him  beyond  the  P>.hine, 
without  well  knowing  where  to  go ;  his  property  was  confiscated  down 
there,  and  having  been  taken  quite  unawares,  he  brought  nothing  with 
him  but  his  courage,  and  some  useless  talents.  What  was  to  become  of 
him  1  He  at  first  got  some  writing  in  a  merchant's  counting-house,  and 
did  very  well  while  that  lasted,  which  was  only  a  fev,-  months,  and  then 
he  did  nothing  but  run  about— first  after  one  place,  then  afier 
another — 1  assisted  him  as  much  as  I  could;  but  he  wasn't  used 
to  that  life,  and  what  with  vexation,  fretting  after  our  country,  and 
fatigue,  he  fell  ill,  when  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  this  gar- 
ret, scarcely  provided  with  necessary  furniture.  I  still  hoped  that 
something  better  would  turn  out  for  him ;  but  1  also  got  thrown  out  of 
work.  As  I  am  a  foreigner,  people  set  their  faces  against  me,  and  no 
one  employs  me ;  but  for  that  my  poor  master,  such  a  good  and  honest 
young  man,  would  not  be  exposed  to  be  driven  out  like  a  vagrant ;  and 
then  again,  if  he  was  able  to  leave  this !  but  you  see,  madame,  he  has 
not  strength  left  him  to  crawl  out  of  his  bed." 

"  He  shall  be  carried  out!"  replied  the  landlady,  with  a  sardonic 
grin. 

Virginia,  on  hearing  that  frightful  word,  trembled;  the  young  man 
clasped  his  hands,  unable  to  express  himself,  but  by  inarticulate  sounds, 
and  the  old  servant,  sumounting  his  indignation,  continued  in  a  sup- 
plicating tone : — 

"Ah!  you  will  not  do  that,  madame,  for  your  own  sake,  no,  j'ou 
won't  do  it ;  have  pity  on  him !  it  perhaps  is  not  a  long  delay  I 
demand  of  you  ;  don't  you  see  the  state  he's  in?  Do  j'ou  know,"  he 
added  in  an  under-tone,  "do  you  know  if  he'il  be  alive  to-morrow?" 

"  A  reason  the  more  for  him  to  go,"  replied  the  inflexible  old 
woman;  "if  he  dies  here,  must  I  also  pay  the  expences  of  his  funeral, 
to  get  rid  of  him  ?" 

That  was  too  much ;  the  old  man  turned  pale,  and  treir.bled  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  again  fell  on  his  knees  by  his  master's  bed-side,  and  an 
imprecation  burst  from  his  compressed  lips. 

Madame  Mauduit  was  chilled  with  horror,  and  Avas  considering  how 
she  should  address  the  inhuman  woman. 

As  for  Virginia,  she  had  disappeared,  but  she  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  her  cheeks  glowing  with  emotion : — 

"  Here,  madame,"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  throwing  a 
purse  at  her  feet ;  "  here,  take  yourself  what  is  due  to  you,  and  deliver 
the  remainder  to  this  worthy  servant,  that  he  may  employ  it  for  the  beneft 
of  his  master,  and  I  hope,  to  save  him.  That  money  belongs  to  me,  my 
father  had  given  it  me,  on  leaving  ns,  for  pocket  money ;  but  1  want 
for  nothing,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  health  and  strength  to  v/ork.  I  knov/ 
that  my  father  M-ould  not  be  this  young  gentleman's  friend,  in  France, 
they  belong,  I  believe,  to  opposite  parties;  but  here,  in  a  foreign 
country,  all  Frenchmen  are  members  of  the  same  familj-,  and  persons 
like  you,  madame,  render  us  at  least,  the  service  of  reminding  us  that 
God  has  prescribed  to  all  his  children,  to  unite  and  assist  each  other." 

So  saying,  the  young  girl  threw  herself  on  her  mother's  bosom,  who 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  embraced  her. 

The  old  servant,"  penetrated  with  admiration,  bent  his  white  head  to 
that  consoling  angel,  while  the  sick  man,  half  comprehending  the 
scene  that  was  passing  by  his  side,  stammered  forth  a  few  words  of 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

The  confused  hostess  returned  down  stairs  with  the  ladies,  attempting 
a  few  excuses  they  disdained  to  listen  to,  and  went  below  to  count  the 
money  she  had  picked  up. 

M.  Mauduit  returned  home  the  next  day.  and  when  told  of  thej-ester- 
day  evening's  event,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  young  man's  garret, 
whence  he  returned  in  a  few  instants  quite  pale  and  agitated.  The 
ladies  were  quite  alarmed,  but  in  order  to  remove  their  apprehensions 
he  said  to  them  : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  young  gentleman,  and  the  physician  who  is  [now 
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with  him,  gives  me  the  most  favourable  hopes  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery," After  that  short  explanation,  M.  Mauduit  desired  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  prepare  to  leave  Wurtzbourg  with  him,  for  Munich, 
early  next  morning,  as  he  had  there  procured  an  honourable  employ- 
ment. While  on  the  road  he  acquainted  them  with  the  real  motive  of 
his  agitation. 

"  Learn,"  he  said,  "  that  the  young  man,  now  at  Wurtzbourg,  de- 
nounced at  our  club  as  suspected  of  royalism,  was  accused  on  my 
motion.  I  then  believed  I  was  performing  a  duty  to  my  country  ;  at 
present  I  reproach  myself  for  having  caused  his  exile,  and  but  for 
your  charity  and  feeling,  my  dear  daughter,  I  should  perhaps  have  to 
reproach  myself  with  his  death;  yeu  hav6  spared  your  father  a  pang 
the  more." 

So  saying,  he  embraced  Virginia,  whose  cheeks  were  suffused  with  the 
blush  of  happiness  and  modesty. 

Some  days  after  he  desired  an  acquaintance,  who  was  going  to 
Wurtzbourg,  to  make  inquiries  after  the  sick  man,  but  on  no  account 
to  mention  his  name  or  place  of  residence ;  when  he  learnt  that  the 
young  gentleman  having  recovered  a  little  strength,  had  left  his  lodg- 
ings under  the  care  of  his  faithful  servant,  and  he  had  gone,  no  one 
knew  where.  The  exiled  family  thought  of  him  for  some  time,  then 
other  events  obliterated  that  recollection  from  their  memories. 

THE  RECOMPENS'E. 

Eight  years  had  passed  away  since  the  scene  at  Wurtzbourg.  The 
emperor  had  signalized  his  elevation  to  supreme  power,  by  rallying 
round  him  all  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  parties ;  the  emigrants 
returned  from  every  side;  but  while  some  of  them  again  found  a 
family,  honour  and  opulence,  others  saw  themselves  poor  and  forgotten 
in  the  very  places  where  they  had  been  rich  and  happy.  Virginia 
Mauduit  returned  alone;  her  father  and  mother  had  died  in  the  land 
of  exile ;  the  one,  the  prey  of  grief,  and  perhaps  of  remorse,  the  other 
carried  off  shortly  after  by  an  epidemic  disorder.  The  orphan  wished 
to  die ;  but  she  was  only  twenty,  and  the  idea  of  again  beholding  her 
native  country  gave  her  courage  to  support  life. 

When  she  re-entered  France,  she  at  once  proceeded  to  Lyons  in 
search  of  some  old  friends  of  her  family,  but  they  had  all  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  an  infirm  aunt,  who  had  fallen  into  distress  and 
lived  at  Paris.  Virginia  undertook  the  journey  from  Lyons  on  foot,  to 
spare  as  much  ee  possible  the  little  money  left  her  by  her  parents. 
That  first  trial  seemed  rude  to  her.  It  was  less  the  fatigue  of  the  road, 
than  her  improtected  loneliness,  she  had  to  dread;  sometimes  insulted 
hy  unfeeling  men,  she  nevertheless  knew  how  to  defend  herself  by  the 
simple  dignity  of  her  innocence,  and  then  her  melancholy  looks  were 
sufficient  to  interest  the  most  indifferent.  After  a  fortnight's  travel- 
ling, she  at  length  reached  Paris,  and  found  her  relation,  Madame 
Yauteaux,  living  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  house,  in  Crenelle  Saint 
Germain-street.  The  recognition  was  most  affecting  ;  they  spoke  of  the 
relations  and  the  friends  they  had  lost ;  they  again  wept  over  them, 
and  then  Madame  Vauteaux  thought  of  the  young  orphan's  future 
prospects. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  latter  should  look  for  needle-work,  and  in  the 
meantime  live  with  the  poor  aunt,  who,  almost  always  bedridden,  had 
great  need  of  her  care.  Virginia  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  her 
relation's  destitution  was  much  greater  than  she  had  supposed.  Some 
charitable  persons  came  occasionally  to  assist  her,  and  a  servant  from  a 
magnificent  hotel  facing  the  house  brought  her  provisions  eveiy 
Monday.  ? 

It  was  not  alvfaya  the  same  servant  who  climbed  up  to  the  fifth  floor; 
sometimes  it  was  a  foot-boy,  sometimes  also  the  house-steward,  a  white- 
headed  old  man,  of  venerable  aspect.  The  latter  had  visited  Madame 
Vauteaux  on  the  day  preceding  her  niece's  arrival,  and  had  told  her  of 
his  master,  the  Count  of  Cesanne's,  approachinx  departure  for  an  estate 
he  possessed  in  the  Gevaudan,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  mar  Jage 
with  a  wealthy  heiress  he  had  npt  yet  seen.  That  was  the  cause  of  the 
visits  to  the  hotel,  in  noisy  carriages,  that  for  some  days  past  h^d  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  which  had  greatly  increased  the  lever  of  the  poor 
Siillng  woman. 

"  What,  then,  will  it  be  to-morrow  evening,"  she  said  to  her  young 
friend,     when  the  ceunt  is  to  give  all  his  friends  a  grand  ball?" 

The  much-dreaded  soiree  arrived,  and  no  noise  was  heard — yet  the 
hotel  was  illuminated,  and  the  street  was  crowded ;  but  it  had  been 
covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  straw,  which  deadened  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  and  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels. 

So  much  attention  on  the  part  of  a  nobleman  towards  a  poor  old 
paralytic  woman  affected  both  Madame  Vauteaux  and  Virginia  even  to 
tears ;  and  the  fornner  was  Impatiently  awaiting  the  usual  Monday's 
visit  to  express  her  gra'itu'le ;  but  a  stranger  next  day  entered  her 
room,  and  announced  himself  as  coming  from  the  hotel.  It  was  neither 
the  footboy  nor  the  steward,  but  a  man  Madame  Vauteaux  had  not  yet 
)l«en. 


Young,  and  of  prepossessing  appearance,  he  presented  himself  with 
so  much  ease,  and  had  such  an  air  of  distinction  in  his  whole  person,  , 
that  the  good  lady  hesitated,  and  was  almost  confused,  not  knowing  tin  ' 
what  manner  to  address  him.  ,         i  ' 

The  unknown  smiled,  and  named  himself.  It  was  the  Count  «f  ' 
Cesanne  in  person.  He  replied  with  kindness  to  the  thanks  of  the  poor  1 
woman,  and  explained  the  purport  of  his  visit.  \ 

As  he  was  to  leave  Paris  next  day,  for  the  completion  of  his  marriage, 
he  had  wished  to  assure  himself,  with  his  own  eyes,  of  the  etate  of  his 
pr&iege,  and  offer  her  all  the  assistance  she  might  need  during  his  long 
absence. 

As  she  was  going  to  refuse,  through,  perhaps,  false  sharae,  he  inter- 
rupted her  by  saying,  that  his  benefits  were  not  alms,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  old  debt  he  acquitted  whenever  Heaven  made  him  discover 
any  one  in  misfortune. 

Madame  Vauteaux  asked  him  to  explain  that  phrase.  \ 
He  also  read  the  expression  of  lively  curiosity  in  the  eyes  of  the  niece,  I 
whom  he  was  attentively  considering,  and  he  replied  by  the  following 
narrative : — 

"  I  was  scarcely  eighteen,  when,  under  the  republic,  the  name  I  bore 
occasioned  me  to  be  persecuted  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to  i 
which  I  had  been  denounced  by  a  furious  jacobin.  I  emigrated.  I  did  \ 
not  yet  know  what  it  was  to  work  for  my  living,  and  my  apprenticeship  1 
was  cruel.  Soon  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  privations,  I  fell  ill.  I  re-  I 
member  that  my  servant,  old  Philip,  then  took  me  to  lodge  in  a  wretched  | 
garret,  a  still  too  expensive  asylum  for  me,  for  I  was  unable  to  pay 
for  it. 

"  What's  tlie  matter,  miss?"  he  exclaimed,  for  Virginia  had  given  a 
sudden  start. 

Nothing,  sir— nothing,"  she  replied,  looking  earnestly  at  the  count, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  refresh  her  memory.  "  Your  story  interests  us 
greatlj — I  beg  of  you  to  continue  it." 

"  I  was  between  life  and  death,"  pursued  the  count,  "when  the  land- 
lady of  the  house,  a  wicked  creature,  if  ever  there  was  one,  demanded 
my  rent,  and  threatened,  not  to  detain  my  furniture,  for  I  had  none,  but 
to  turn  me  out  of  doors,  at  the  risk  of  killing  me.  I  should  certainly 
have  died  there,  at  Wurtzbourg,  and  have  been  buried  there,  without 
ceremony,  eight  years  ago,  if  an  angel — yes !  it  was  really  an  angel- 
had  not  appeared  at  my  bedside,  and,  in  the  sweetest  voice,  spoke 
words  of  hope  and  charity.  She  allayed  the  fury  of  the  merciless  land- 
lady by  a  full  purse  she  let  fall  at  her  feet,  aiid  then  the  celestjiii  vision 
disappeared.  Charming  young  girl!  I  have  never  been  able  to  know 
her  name,  who  she  was,  or  to  discover  where  she  went — perhaps  to 
Heaven,  whence  she  came.  It  is  to  her  I  owed  my  life — why  have  I 
not  been  able  to  devote  it  to  her  ? 

"  I  made  the  landlady  restore  me  this  pretty  blue  purse.  Again  be- 
come rich,  I  have  kept  it,  and  all  the  gold  that  goes  into  it  is  only  taken 
out  to  relieve  the  unfortunate.  On  seeing  it  I  remember  what  I  myself 
have  suffered — that  it  has  saved  me ;  and  I  then  think  of  saving  those 
who  are  suffering.    You  now  see  that  I  am  acquitting  a  sacred  debt." 

Virginia  scarcely  breathed  while  listening  to  him.  Was  this  really 
the  young  gentleman  of  Wurtzbourg  who  was  thus  testifying  his  gra- 
titude? What  a  contrast  between  their  former  and  their  pretent  situa- 
tions — between  the  two  scenes  in  the  two  garrets!  How  did  Viiginia's 
heart  beat !  But  resolved  not  to  betray  herself — for  a  double  sentiment 
imposed  that  reserve  upon  her — in  the  first  place  her  father's  name, 
next  her  own  modesty — she  withdrew  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room, 
tp  hide  her  emotion  from  the  eyes  of  the  count. 

He  had  succeeded  in  making  Madame  Vauteaux  accept  the  small  sum 
contained  in  the  embroidered  blue  purse,  and  was  going  to  take  leave, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was  Philip,  the  old  steward, 
who  was  come  to  ask  his  master  for  some  pressing  orders  relative  ta 
his  journey.    Virginia  knew  him  again  the  moment  he  came  in. 

Philip,  on  his  side,  all  at  once  reinained  motionless  ;  his  eyes  well  fixed 
upon  Jier,  and  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word;  then,  showing  her  with 
his  finger  to  his  waster,  he  said — 

"  The  young  lady — it's  the  young  lady  !  There  she  is — it's  herself!" 
Who,  then  ?"  inquired  the  count. 

"  The  angel  who  S3.ved  you." 

"  Ah  !  how  is  it  I  have  not  sooner  recognised  her  ?"  cried  the  count, 
who  had  already  thrown  himself  at  Virginia's  feet. 

"  She!"  cried  Madame  Vauteaux,  in  her  turn — "your  unknown  was 
Matlame  Mauduit." 

At  that  name,  which  caused  the  count  an  involuntary  shudder, 
Virginia  turned  pale,  and  was  near  fainting,  when  the  count  withdrew 
to  adjouin  his  departure  from  Paris. 

The  following  days  saw  him  in  the  garret,  expressing  his  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  orphan.  He  was  continually  speak- 
ing to  her  of  the  past,  forgetting  only  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
man  who  no  longer  existed.  Thus  was  verified  the  words  of  the  father 
to  the  daughter—"  My  fault*  will  be  effaced  by  thy  virtues." 
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The  count's  yisits  aucceeded  each  other  without  intermission,  and 
Virginia  perceived  they  gave  her  more  pleasure  than  they  ought  to  do 
in  her  situation,  and  no  sooner  T^as  she  aware  of  the  danger  than  she 
resolved  to  fly  from  it.  On  the  day  when  she  determined  to  tell  the 
count  she  could  n9  longer  receive  him,  the  latter  informed  her  that  his 
brilliant  marriage  was  broken  oflT.  The  poor  girl  felt  her  lieart  beat  with 
inward  joy,  as  if  she  had  foreseen  what  the  count  was  going  to  add.  It 
was  a  formal  demand  he  addresjed  to  Virginia's  aunt ;  but  when  she 
knew  that  this  rich,  noble,  and  distinguished  man,  wished  to  marry  her, 
a  poor  orphan,  without  friends,  and  without  a  name,  she  refused. 
"  Must  not  the  count  be  preserved  from  the  consequences  of  his  incon- 
siderate enthusiasm?  He  would  some  day  repent  his  misalliance  ;  he 
would  reproach  her  whom  he  had  raised  from  so  low  a  rank,  with  the  loss 
of  the  credit  and  the  fertnne  another  union  would  have  brought  him. 
She,  the  cause  of  his  ruined  expectations,  would  see  him  suffer,  and 
would  herself  suffer  more  than  he  :  6uch  an  union  could  not  be 
happy." 

To  these  reasons  the  count  could  only  reply  by  saying—"  I  love  you, 
and  I  will  never  have  any  other  wife." 

Virginia  still  resisted,  but  every  day  less  and  les8  ;  at  length,  as  a 
determination  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  he  said — 

"I  have  an  invalid  sister;  she  will  soon  be  with  me.  I  can  only 
confide  her  to  the  care  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  woman,  who  will 
preserve  her  life  to  render  us  both  happy.  It  is  a  favour  I  demand  of 
yeu,  Virginia ;  it  is  a  fresh  benefit  your  kindness  will  confer  upon  me." 

In  a  tortnight  after  Virginia  was  the  Countess  of  Cesanne,  to  the 
great  Joy  of  the  old  aunt,  and  of  Philip  the  steward. 

She  was  seen  for  a  long  time  in  the  world  beloved  and  admired  by  all, 
obtaining  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  attributing  It  all  to  her 
husband,  who  has  always  showed  himself  proud  of  his  choice.  Bless- 
ings everywhere  followed  their  footsteps,  for  they  passed  the  blue  purse 
from  the  one  to  the  other — that  purse  of  the  unfortunate  which  has 
never  changed  its  destination. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  PAVOURTTE  LARK. 

Nae  mair  wi'  warblin'  notes  o'  glee 
Ye'll  in  the  morning  waken  me. 
Peaih's  dait  bad  surely  slipt  ajee 

Frae  anither  mark, 
Vi'hen  wi'  the  dust  it  levelled  thee, 

My  bonny  lark. 

Nae  malr  ye'll  hap  about  the  cage. 
An'  war  wi'  a'  the  flee  tribe  wage  ; 
Nae  mair  wi'  weel  affected  rage 

Ye'll  dab  my  finger  ; 
Nae  mair  on  life's  weel  trampit  stage 

Ye'll  be  a  singer. 

Nae  mair  wi'  diresome  noise  an'  clatter 
Y'e'll  flounder  in  your  cupfu'  water, 
An'  everything  that's  near  brspatter 

In  ilka  part ; 
Nae  raair,  when  dune,  your  thanks  ye'll  chatter, 

Wi'  gratefu'  heart. 

Nae  mair  ye'll  tak'  your  daily  dose 
O'  guid,  substantial-made  peas  brose; 
I'  th*  auld  kirk-yard  ye  noo  repose 

Amang  the  dead, 
"WheTe  sleep  In  quietness  frien's  and  foes 

In  death  agreed. 

Yes,  there,  'mang  mankind's  honoured  deid, 
I,  mournin',  laid  your  little  held  I 
Alike  o'er  both  the  noxious  weed 

Will  noiseless  grow; 
Alike  «n  both  the  worm  will  leed 

In  earth  below. 

An'  tho'  nae  coffin  bauds  your  banes, 
Tho'  o'er  ye  rise  nae  storied  stanes, 
Recordin'  what  yeur  powers  weie  ance, 

Ye  sleep  as  soun' 
As  they  whose  monuments  an'  fanes 

Adorn  each  ilka  touo. 


Moit  men  abuse  courtiers  and  affect  to  despise  courts,  yet  most  men 
are  proud  of  tbe  acquaintance  of  tbe  one  and  would  be  glad  to  live  with 
the  other. 


THE  NIGHTMARE. 

It  was  a  cloudless  evening ;  the  moon  shone  brightly,  casting  its 
brilliant  reflection  on  the  trees  as  they  waved  their  branches  to  and  ft-o  in 
the  ealra  night  air ;  the  stars  twinkled  in  the  Heavens,  and  the  flowers 
shed  their  sweet  perfume  around.  I  sat  by  the  casement  windows. 
Everything  around  breathed  peace  and  joy,  and  yet  my  heart  was  sad, 
indeed,  and  I  leaned  my  head  on  my  hand  and  wept  Oh,  'tis  on  such 
an  evening  as  this — I  know  not  why — 'tis  on  such  an  evening  as  this 
that  old  sorrows  will  rise  up  before  one ;  that  while  everything  looks 
calm  and  peaceful,  the  heart  will  ftnd  its  greatest  source  of  sorrow  ; 
each  twinkling  star  seems  to  bring  up  thoughts  of  happier  days,  when 
we  were  young,  when  we  were  happy.  The  moon  will  make  the  heart — 
made  me — think  of  those  days  when  we  have  looked  on  its  bright  surface 
together;  the  very  flowers  reminded  me  of  those  he  gathered  for  me 
long  ago,  and  which  I  prized  and  tended  as  my  choicest  care.  "  Why 
do  I  mourn?"  I  exclaimed,  wiping  away  my  tears;  "  if  he  is  happy, 
it  is  all  I  should  desire ;  and  the  girl  he  has  chosen  for  his  bride,  is  a 
sweet  creature,  and  will  make  him  very  happy — should  I  not  be  so,  too?" 

I  tried  to  raise  my  spirits  once  again,  and  hummed  a  tune,  but  no 
song  could  I  remember,  save  one  he  had  olten  sang  to  me;  one  to  which 
I  could  have  listened  for  ever,  and  never  have  grown  tired  or  weary ;  so, 
having  cried  a  little  more,  I  began  to  reflect  that  all  in  the  house  must, 
ere  this,  be  wrapt  in  peaceful  slumber,  therefore,  I  wept  a  little  time 
longer,  just  by  way  of  a  finale,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  I  had  not 
been  in  bed  long,  however,  before  I  thought  I  saw  the  curtains  move, 
and,  after  looking  intently  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  I  perceived  a  figure 
standing,  t  trembled  with  terror.  "  Who  are  you?"  I  asked,  my 
teeth  chattering  with  affright. 

"  I  am  thy  guardian  angel,"  it  replied. 
Thank  Heaven,  you  are  nothing  worse,"  I  mentally  ejaculated. 

"  I  am  thy  guardian  angel,"  said  the  figure  ;  "  one  who  has  watched 
over  you  from  your  childhood,  and  learned  the  secrets  of  thine  heart ; 
you  love  ?" 

"  Devotedly,"  I  answered;  "  with  all  a  woman's  truth  and  devotion, 
for  years." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  tho  angel;  "  hut,  beware  that  you  love  no 
longer;  ere  many  weeks  have  passed,  your  love  will  be  a  sinful  one; 
you  roust  endeavour  to  shake  off  a  love  unwoithy  of  you." 

"  I  cannot,"  I  replied  ;  "  he  is  the  object  of  my  heart's  first  affection, 
and  when  a  woman  once  loves,  she  cannot  shake  it  off  at  pleasure." 

"  You  mustl"  exclaimed  the  angel;  "your  duty  towards  yourself, 
towards  him,  and  towards  your  God,  demand  it;  turn  your  ruind  to 
other  things,  seek  some  employment  to  divert  your  thoughts  from  him." 

"  'Tis  in  vain,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have  striven  hard  to  conquer  this  fatal 
passion,  but  in  vain." 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  said  the  angeJ,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  but  I  have  come  to 
perform  two  missions ;  the  first  has  been  a  vain  one,  the  second  is  to 
fulfil  a  wish  expressed  by  you ;  jou  have  often  wished  to  know  the  fate 
of  him  you  love,  of  her  whose  happiness  you  envy." 

"  Not  envy!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Of  her  you  envy,"  answered  the  angel,  in  a  solemn  voice  ;  "  mortal, 
you  do  envy  her,  or,  why  the  tears  which  you  have  shed  to-night — why 
this  breaking  heart,  this  sorrowing  look,  this  sadness,  this  ii. difference 
to  life  ?  you  love,  and  you  envy  this  fair  girl,  the  affection  he  bestows 
upon  her." 

I  could  make  no  answer;  I  felt  the  truth  of  what  th-e  angel  said;  I 
could  not,  dared  not  reply. 

"  I  am  come  to  fulfil  your  wish,"  he  continued;  "  follow  me." 

I  felt  myself  raised  from  my  bed,  and,  the  next  moment,  I  was  flying 
in  the  air  with  the  angel  before  me ;  he  alighted  in  a  garden,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  it  turned  to  broad  daylight;  there,  walking  in  the 
path  before  me,  was  he  I  loved  He  had  a  beautiful  rose  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  just  gathered;  we  did  not  wait  a  minute  before  a  yc-ung 
maiden  came  bounding  from  amidst  the  trees ;  and  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  and  put  back  the  shining  ringlets  from  her  face,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  forehead.  "  Jesse,  beloved,"  I  heard  him  say,  as  he 
placed  the  rose  in  her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  blushing  cheek ;  she  looked 
so  lovely,  that  I  wondered  not  at  his  loving  her  ;  who  could  lock  upon  that 
beaming  face  without  loving  it?  The  angel  motioned  me  away — "  We 
must  not  tarry,"  he  said,  "  for  morning  will  soon  be  here."  I  could 
have  tarried  there  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  I  dared  not  murmur,  and 
I  followed  him  through  the  cool  air  as  contentedly  as  I  could.  We 
arrived,  in  time,  at  the  door  of  a  neat-looking  little  cottage;  the  doer 
flew  open  at  our  approach,  and  we  entered  a  nicely  furnished  room, 
where  sat  a  young  girl,  who,  raising  her  head,  disclosed  the  features  of 
Jesse  ;  there  was  an  anxious  look  upon  her  gentle  brow,  as  she  sat  bar  d 
at  work  at  a  child's  frock. 

"  I  shall  complete  It  now,"  she  cried,  «'  and  my  little  one  shall  west 
it  on  papa's  birth-day," 
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A  fooistep  in  the  garden  brought  the  glovr  of  pleasure  to  her  cheek, 
and  the  door  opened,  and  a  figure  entered — a  figure  I  knew  too  well — 
and  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

"  Do  not  scold  rae,  Jesse,  for  being  se  late,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not 
help  it,  love." 

"  Ecold  you,"  cried  Jesse,  with  a  merry  laugh  ;  "  see  here,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  cot  ic  one  corner  ;  "  'tis  lor  you  to  scold  me  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  it,  as  you  say,  for  our  b  >y  would  not  go  to  sleep  without  seeing 
papa,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  him  crying  in  his  little  bed, 
and  so  I  brought  him  to  his  little  cot,  and  " 

"  Papa  come  home?"  cried  a  little  volee,  and  a  beaut-ful  boy  leaped 
from  the  cot,  and  clapped  his  little  hands  with  joy.  The  father  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  stroked  back  the  chesnut  ringlets  that  floated 
over  his  facii,  and  kissed  his  rosy  lips. 

"  I  knew  papa  would  not  be  long,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  am  right." 

The  angel  turned  away. 

"  Not  yet,"  I  cried ;  but  the  angel  waved  his  hand.  Ah,  what  would 
I  have  given  to  have  held  that  beautiful  child  in  my  arms— but  we 
were  once  more  floating  in  the  air.  The  clouds  were  ga'hering 
around  hs,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a  dreadful  storm — still  on  we  went. 

The  thunder  now  began  to  roll,  the  lightning  flashed  most  bril- 
liantly ;  the  rain  d'  scended  in  huge  drops  upon  the  earth.  We  had  no 
umbrella,  I  am  sure,  but  I  saw  the  rain  fall  around  me,  yet  it  tou'  hed 
rr  e  not,  nor  did  it  affect  the  transparent  wings  of  that  beautiful  angel. 
The  Heavens  seemed  one  flame  of  fire — a  strange  kind  of  horror  crept 
across  me,  and  I  pressed  my  hands  upon  my  bosom,  and  murmured 
one  short  prayer;  still,  on  we  went.  The  cloi/ds  above  and  beneath 
seemed  like  one  body  of  massive  fire,  ard  I  felt  that  my  senses  were 
leaving  me — s  ill  on  we  went.  I  know  not  what  followed,  but  I  fourni 
myself  in  a  solemn  churchyard,  and  the  angel  by  my  side.  A  funeral 
procession  was  approaching ;  the  mourners  were  drenched  with  the 
rain,  which  still  poured  heavily.  They  held  their  handkerchiefs  before 
their  faces.  The  coffin  was  small,  indeed,  and  I  knew  that  it  must  be 
a  very  young  ch>ld.  The  funeral  service  commenced,  and  the  poor 
father  was  obliged  to  be  supported.  How  awfully  solemn  it  seemed. 
I  sobbed  aloud,  in  pity  for  the  lather's  grief.  The  service  was  over, 
and  they  turned'to  move  away.  The  fat'^er's  hand  fell  powerless  by  his 
side.  I  saw  his  face.  I  tried  in  vain  to  utter  one  loud  cry,  and  sank 
upon  the  ground  ;  it  was  him  !  it  was  his  only,  his  darling  child  !  The 
ai  gel  caught  ree  in  his  arms,  and  bore  me  from  the  scene  to  one  of  far 
greater  wretchedness.  A  man  was  sitting  over  a  hearth  wheie  glowed 
no  fire,  whilst  a  woman  hung  over  him.  Despair  was  on  the  counte- 
nance of  each,  and  everything  around  spoke  of  misery  and  poverty. 
T  e  room  was  barely  furnished,  and  the  air  was  close  and  confined. 
The  woman  Fpoke  : — 

"  Why  do  you  mourn?"  she  said;  "  'twas  but  four  years  ago,  you 
told  your  Jesse  that  you  could  bear  poverty  iii  its  worst  shape,  If  shared 
by  me." 

"  I  was  young  and  haopy  then,"  he  answered. 

"  And  you  are  young  still,  and  would  be  happy,  if  you  fulfilled  what 
then  you  said,"  she  replied  in  her  meek  and  gentle  voice. 

"  How  can  I  be  happy,"  he  cried,  "  when  I  see  my  still  dear  wife 
sharing  with  me  the  poverty  " 

"  Oil  think  not  for  me,"  she  cried  ;  "  what  is  poverty  to  me  if  I  pos- 
sess the  affection  of  the  only  being  I  ever  loved  on  earth,  my  husband, 
my  dear,  dear  husband  2" 

She  twined  her  slender  arms  around  his  neck,  and  he  clasped  her  to 
his  heart. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Jesse,  you  have  loved  me,  indeed !  I  should  be 

hapoy  ;  but  look  a'ound  ua — and  our  child,  too  "  and  he  buried 

his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  We  should  lo.  k  towards  Heaven,  and  thank  the  God  above  who  has 
taken  our  '  oy  to  himself,  and  spared  him  from  a  life  like  this,"  said 
Jesse.  "  We  should  not  mourn  his  loss,  dear  husband,  but  bless  Him 
for  the  mercy  He  has  shown  our  child  and  us." 

"  You  are  right,  dearest,"  said  the  father^  and  his  head  dropped  upon 
his  breast ;  "  but  it  is  hard,  very,  very  hard." 

I  could  not  look  upon  that  scene.  I  shut  my  eyes,  as  If  I  thought  I 
did  not  see  aright,  and  when  I  opened  them  once  more,  the  scene  had 
changed,  yet  scarcely  changed ;  for  it  was  the  same  room,  end  had  the 
same  occupant.  There  was  a  figure  lying  on  the  bed  of  straw,  and  by 
his  side  knelt  a  woman — it  was  Jcs-^e.  She  looked  much  older,  and 
her  cheek  was  very  pale  and  thin,  and  told  how  much  she  had  endured. 

"  It  will  soon  he  over,  loved  one,"  sa'd  a  hollow  voice  from  the  bed. 

"  You  vill  rot  have  me  long  now,  dearest;   when  I  am  gone  " 

and  he  drew  her  long  blender  hand  towards  him,  and  laid  it  on  his 
breast,  with  his  own  clasped  upon  It — "  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  not 
mourn  for  me — promise  me  that.  You  have  been  a  good  and  faithful 
wife,  dear  Jesse,  and  I  will  pray  to  Heaven  to  bless  you,  as  I  do. 
Midst  happiness  and  prosperity  you  were  the  kind  and  gentle  being  I 
ever  thought  you  were  I  adversity  hos  not  chwiged  you,  love.    When  I 


am  gone,  dearest,  let  it  be  a  souice  of  consolation  to  you  to  think  you 
never  spoke  a  harsh  or  unkind  word — bless  you,  Jesse !" 

The  night  rlrew  in — one  by  one  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the 
street — the  boys  and  men  returned  home  from  the  toils  of  the  day, 
whistling  a  merry  tune,  as  if  in  welcome  of  the  coming  darkness — the 
carts  went  rattling  past,  and  seemed  to  make  more  noise  because  it  was 
r.ight — here  and  there  a  wretched  band  struck  up  some  doleful  tune. 
Now  and  then  a  mi>erable  woman,  with  her  starving  family,  sung  out 
some  merry  song,  as  if  in  mockery  of  th^ir  wretched  state.  The  church 
clocks  cnimed  forth  the  quarteis,  as  they  passed  slow:y  by — but  still 
she  sat  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his — a  ^ilent,  tearless  watcher— a 
broken  hearted  wife. 

The  hands  relaxed  their  grasp,  grew  cold  and  stiff,  and  the  dread 
consciousness  that  he  was  dead  stole  over  her.  She  started  from  her 
chair,  uttering  one  fearful  scream,  and  throwing  her  hands  wildly  above 
her  head,  then  sunk  upon  the  bed  motionless — senseless. 

The  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  miseiable  house  came  rushing  in, 
and  app  ied  restoratives.  The  truth  that  animation  had  returned  v  as 
announced  by  a  loud  vacant  laugh,  more  fearful  than  that  scream.  Y^es, 
life  had  returned,  but  reason  was  lost  tor  ever ! 

"  Heaven  knows,"  I  cried,  as  the  angel,  bidding  me  follow,  led  the 
way  through  the  dark  streets,  "  a  hlightpd  heart  is  better  far  than  misery 
like  this.  Why  have  1  mourned  the  fate  which  separated  me  from  him 
I  loved  ?  I  will  learn  in  future  to  own  the  decrees  of  Heaven  wise,  and 
bend  my  knees  in  thankfulness  to  God,  who  has  shown  his  mercy  towards 
an  erring  mortal  like  myself." 

"  So,  so:  '  said  the  angel,  with  a  beaming  smile,  as  we  entered  a 
churchyard  together.  "  Lo<  k  there,"  said  the  angel,  pointing  down- 
wards ;  and  I  perceived  a  cofiin  at  my  feet,  and  read  the  names  of  Jesse 
and  her  husband. 

I  sank  upon  my  knees  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes. 
The  angel  laughed,  and  that  laugh  re-echoed  through  my  nerves. 
•'  This  is  the  ei-d  of  every  mortal  who  dwells  upon  the  earth,"  he 
cried.    "  Read  there  a  les  on." 

I  answered  not,  but  wrung  my  hands  wildly,  and  called  on  hira  to  re- 
turn and  bless  my  sig  .t  once  u  ore. 

'*  Vain,  wicked  mortal,"  said  the  angel,  with  a  frown;  "is,  then,  my 
lesson  so  lost  upon  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  have  him  return  to  life  ?" 

I  felt  the  angel's  hand  u,)on  me.  Hef  tried  to  lorce  me  down  upon 
the  coffin.  I  endeavoured  to  rise  from  my  knees,  but  he  pressed  me 
down.  My  chest  was  on  the  coflin,  and  he  pressed  as  though  he  would 
hav?  killed  me.  I  gasped  for  breath— I  tried  to  scream — I  foujiht  and 
strugged;  but  with  wha:? — a  being  of  another  world.  My  heart  was 
gradually  failing  me.  With  one  last  struggle  for  my  life  I  awoke  to 
find  myself,  not  clutching  the  bed  post,  but  with  my  head  hanging  over 
the  side  of  the  bea,  in  very  close  contact  with  the  floor,  and  with  the 
consciousness  hovering  around  my  disordered  senses  of  having  had 
the  nightmare.  Fanny  Donagan. 


"  Whether  I  am  praised  or  blamed,"  says  a  Chinese  sage,  "  T  make  it 
of  use  to  my  advanceuient  in  virtue.  Those  who  commend  me,  I  con- 
ceive to  point  out  the  way  I  ought  to  go— those  who  blame  me,  as  tell- 
ing me  the  dangers  I  have  ruu." 
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BERTHA; 

OR,    THE    FATAL  GIFT. 

"  You  may  go,  sir!"  said  Bertha  to  Voa  Rutten.  "  I  have  no  more  to 
say.  You  cannot  in  reason  expect  I  should  marry  a  beggar — offend  my 
friends  and  tuin  myself  beyond  redemption,  to  unite  myself  with  one 
who  has  no  one  thing  that  would  in  any  way  compensare  me  for  s^uch  a 
sacfifice.  I  do  not  say  it  to  insult  jou,  but  y<»ur  poverty  is  a  bar  to 
our  future  acquaintance." 

Thus  spoke  tlie  haughty  and  beautiful  Bertha.  Born  to  affluence,  she 
could  not  brook  the  most  distant  idea  of  embracing  indigence  ;  it  cou  d 
never  be  entertained  fer  the  smallest  pos  ible  space  of  tiit\e.  Neither 
could  she  endure  the  presence  of  a  poor  person.  Her  disp  sition  was 
naturally  proud  and  haughty,  and  sne  had  been  taught  by  a  worthy- 
minded  mother  to  disre^jard  ali  things,  save  those  connected  with 
wealth  and  station.  She  was  fickle,  and  a  coquet  by  nature,  and  \eiy 
hard  lo  pl'^ase. 

Hovvever,  she  had  nothing  else  to  study  but  her  own  pleasures.  She 
becanif  a  quain'ed  witti  Rutte-i  at  an  aunt's,  where  he  was  introduced 
as  a  rising  and  Wealthy  young  ma<i  of  good  'amily  connection.  This, 
added  to  hii  per.<(onal  grace*,  and  accomplishments,  rausea  him  to  be  r'-- 
ceived  with  much  pleasure  whrrever  he  went.  He  and  Bertha  danced 
together,  and  were  mutu>«lly  struck  with  each  others  app  arance  and 
manners.  They  c  nversed  together,  and  they  believed  that  each  was 
amiable  and  higMy  cultivated. 

This  was  true,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  all  this  involved  not  the  heart 
It  iharel  not  even  its  exi^tcce,  for  the  outside  might  be  highly 
adorned,  and  yet  ihe  temple  within  be  empty  and  ha  e. 

Rutten.  on  the  contrary,  though  he  had  faults,  was  in  truth  an  ami- 
able and  intellectual  young  man.  The  acqu;iiiit''nce  thus  bejjan,  ri- 
pen*-d  as  hcquainta' ces  otten  do  >nto  lo>  e.  Both  vowed  eternal  con- 
stancy, and  boili  be  ieved  in  the  sacredness  of  each  other's  vows,  and 
both  really  b  lieved  they  would  he  kept  But  in  less  than  eij^^teen 
mont- ^,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream,  for  Von  Pu  ten 
became  penoiltSH,  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  any  more,  for 
t^e  bubble  had  burst,  and  he  was  com^ielled  to  quit  the  society  he  had 
hitherto  kept. 

The  rea  on  of  this  was  that  his  father,  an  immensely  rich  man, 
deemed  so  hy  the  public,  but  unknown  he  gambled  to  a  great  extent, 
and  hence  he  grad  ially  hecame  a  victim  of  what  he  knew  too  well  w.vuid 
be  hit  fa  e,  ani  what  is  the  merited  tate  "t  the  gambler.  He  biought 
entire  and  unmitigated  ruin  upon  himself  and  sons. 

He  wai  unable  to  face  the  loss  of  his  rank  and  station,  and  the 
ma  kit  of  res  ect  which  are  sure  to  be  off  red  to  wealth.  He  left  this 
life  hy  violent  hands  -  and  i>elf  murder  was  added  to  his  crime  s  Thus 
wa«  young  Rarten  suddenly  bereltof  home  and  the  means  of  obfaining 
what  were  no*  to  him  the  nec^^ssaries  of  life.  His  utter  rejection 
by  Bertha  adfied  to  the  other  heavy  misfortunes  which  afllicied  hun. 

Disgr*ce  and  heariltss  co  duci  he  met  with  on  all  hands; — no  one 
would  cjuntenance  him  because  he  had  not  the  wealih— the  means  ot 
c/>rnmandi'  g  reKpect.  Did  he  turn  to  hi-*  relations  lor  coiisola  ion,  he 
found  it  not.  fur  they  deplored  his  father'M  vice^^,  and  hoped  he  would 
ref'.rm  in  time;  ana  not  follow  bin  faibet'*  line  of  conduct.  O  hers 
would  not,  It  would  injure  their  reputa'ion  to  be  seen  in  the  company 
of  the  son  of  a  ku  cK)e— and  he  a  potr  mai. 

Thu  he  found  himself  deserted  on  ail  sides,  and  no  hope  lefthin*.  He 
^love  up  one  afternoon,  after  he  had  cortsldered  his  present  liiuatiw 


with  all  the  calmness  he  via<  master  of,  but  which  vas  nearer  fenzy 
t  an  calmness,  before  he  concluded  his  meditations,  andpacl.ed  up  tne 
few  articles  he  possessed,  taking  with  him  a  small  sum  of  nionej,  the 
last  he  had,  aud  set  out  from  his  scenes  of  happiness  and  wiiii'.oitui  C''. 

"I  will  leave  this  place,"  he  murmured,  as  he  left  the  g  tes  behind 
hira,  "and  seek  a  refuge  in  some  place  where  I  am  nof  known,  and 
where  my  misfortunes  will  not  be  urged  as  a  motive  for  ref.jsing  me  the 
meai  s  of  life,  and  the  countenance  necess  ry  to  earn  ic  honestly." 

Saying  this,  he  took  the  high  road,  and  travelled  some  miles  without 
halting;  hut  at  length  fatigue  overtook  him,  and  he  stopped  at  a  small 
house  of  entertamment,  where  he  ate  a  frugal  meal,  and  then  soon 
started  forward.  After  pursuing  his  way  yet  further,  he  turned  o  t  of 
the  main  road,  and  entered  a  path,  which  led  towards  a  oista&t  town, 
but  t -iroiigh  a  1  >ng  and  d-inperons  wood. 

"  He  e  I  shall  at  least  be  free  fiom  heartless  ingratitude  and  delibertla 
insult;  if  newmisfortuncs  overtake  me  I  care  not,  for  no  other  e^ua  caa 
be  so  great  as  those  which  I  have  already  euduri-d." 

He  cont  nueo  to  walk  on  as  if  he  were  insensible  to  fatigue,  and  now 
entered  the  forest  which  he  had  to  pass  through  before  he  could  reach 
thedfSire.l  spot  But  he  forgot  that  this  was  a  day's  j  >urney  aione; 
and  yet  he  did  n' t  begin  his  task  till  noon,  and  sum  et  was  now  at  hand. 
He  saw  it  not.  His  mind  was  preoccupied  oy  ^  chemes  of  veiigeanc,  and 
now  by  scenes  of  splendour  and  g  eathess.  Tba  shaduv.  s  of  night  v.e  e 
comi"g  uu  fast,  and  the  dense  mass  of  lo  ia.^e  was  no*  almost  injpef- 
vious  to  the  inys  of  the  fa>t  sinking  luminaiy. 

Rut  eu  oecame  suddenly  awareof  the  unpleasant  pre^licament  he  waa 
in.  He  now  came  to  a  i^udden  halt,  but  how  to  dispose  of  tiiinself  La 
knew  not.  To  ^it  dawn  by  the  loa  i-side  wa<  dan^ieroiis,  a  d  to  go  on- 
was  not  less  so.  At  length  he  determined  to  climb  one  of  th^  trees, 
and  there  rest  for  he  night;  and  at  sua  rise  io  re.ume  his  journey  and 
seek  there  a  better  habitation. 

He  itninediately  began  to  lo-'^k  out  for  one  that  would  best  su't  Lis 
purpose;  but  btfoiehe  could  satisfy  himself,  tor  he  was  va>i  y  parncu- 
lar,  and  it  was  i  ot  evi  ry  tree  that  w  uld  seive  his  purp  ose,  toi  he  hai 
a  Wholesome  dread  of  laJling,  he  became  sens' be  that  he  wai*  not  a  o  :e. 

FoMstt-ps  wee  heard,  but  he  could  perceive  no  one.  He  believed 
that  it  was  merely  the  effects  ot  hi-  dise  sed  imagination,  a.'d  beg,in  at 
o«ce  to  ascend  a  tree  which  p  omised  sale  lurUf  urage  till  the  moin. 
Ha-ing  got  about  three  parts  ot  the  way  up,  he  came  to  a  part  in  whuh 
the  branches  were  so  dispo=ed  that  he  could  lay  extenced  in  pcif,.tt 
sa'ety. 

He  neverthele' 3  secured  himself  by  means  of  somehandkerchiefs  wh'ch 
he  had  v/iih  him.  He  then  lay  d  )wn  and  emieavoured  to  banl^h  his 
soriows  and  court-  leep.  But  sleep  came  n.  t,  and  he  lay  t'link.ng  i.f 
his  unhappy  and  forlorn  destiny,  when  he  he^ira  a  gentle  cough  by  b.s 
side. 

P  or  Rutten's  blood  curdled;  but  he  was  convinced  that  it  must  ba 
his  own  imagination,  when  it  was  repeated.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  ■  Q 
him.  Wbat  could  the  me?  ning  of  t^is  be?  He  knew  no  one  had  f  i- 
lr)wed  him,  certainly  not  up  the  tree,  lor  he  must  have  heard  them  ;  i.ut 
he  remembered  to  have  heard  foo  steps  below,  but  no  one  had  astendtd 
the  tree  besides  himself. 

After  a  few  m  -ments'c  nsideratinn,  he  was  about  to  speak,  when  hia 
blood  was  chilled  by  the  same  sound  beii  gag^in  repeated.  He  was  un- 
able to  Speak,  and  put  out  his  h^nd,  but  i  menla'e  y  wlthr^rew  t  in 
haste,  !  s  it  came  in  con  act  with  a  human  being.  Paralyzed  f  r  a  i.  tt- 
ment,  he  said  no'hiiig,  but  at  length,  be  exclaln  ed  — 

"  In  ihe  name  of  Heaven  who  are  you  ?  a'.d  what  do  >  ou  want  ?" 

*' Who  I  aiu,"  replied  a  bold  voiCtf  clw  e  be«.de  him,  "it  mat  eri 
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not  telling.  Think  what  we  will ;  and  as  to  what  I  want,  I  tell  you  that 
I  mean  to  ask  the  same  question  of  you,  my  good  friend." 

<<  J  I  ^hat  do  I  want?"  stammered  out  the  horror-stricken  Rut- 

,ten.       I  want  to  be  rid  of  your  presence." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  shouted  the  mysterious  individual  in  loud  sbOuts,  and 
he  laughed  long  as  if  the  idea  was  so  facetious  that  he  could  not  restrain 
liis  mirth. 

"  Yes,  what  do  you  want  ?"  exclaimed  Rutten,  rather  angry  at  such 
unseasonable  mirth  ;  but  he  said  no  more. 

"  Wait  till  the  moon  rises  and  then  I  will  tali,  about  bufeiftess ;  but  I 
cannot  do  without  the  moonlight." 

So  saying,  he  rummaged  about  his  pockets,  ai^d  taking  from  thera  a 
cigar,  breathed  upon  it,  and  began  smoking  with  a  vengeance.  Rutten 
looked  at  the  cigar ;  it  burned  brightly,  and  threw  a  glimmering  light 
upon  the  smoker's  lips  and  the  tip  of  his  nose.  They  were  all  very 
promineut,  and  gave  no  promise  of  beauty  in  the  owner. 

"  Will  you  smoke  a  cigar?"  said  the  man;  "it  will  not  harm  you," 
he  added,  seeing  that  Rutten  appeared  afraid. 

Rutten,  however,  took  the  cigar,  but  was  unable  to  light  it,  and 
looked  inquiringly  towards  the  stranger. 

"Breathe  upon  it,"  he  said. 

Rutten  did  so,  and  found  to  his  astonislianent  that  it  was  alight.  He 
smoked— it  was  marvellously  geod,  the  flavour  excellent,  and  the  eifect 
exhilirating. 

His  spirits  rose,  and  he  felt  desirious  to  learn  something  of  his  mys- 
terious companion,  whom  he  now  felt  sure  was  not  of  this  world ;  but 
as  he  had  suffered  so  much,  he  was  reckless  of  all  consequences.  He 
was  about  to  put  some  question  to  his  companion,  when  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  other  remarking, — 

"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  night,  and  not  too  cold;  but  what  makes  you 
choose  so  strange  a  resting-place?  Not  mere  caprice,  I  should  imagine." 

"  I  was  benighted,"  replied  Rutten,  "  and  could  go  no  further." 

"  But  what-made  you  travel  at  this  unseasonable  hour  ?" 

"  Necessity— OT  rather,  I  thought  not  of  it  when  I  left  home." 

"Do -you  intend  returning  there  again?"  said  the  stranger,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Never,  unless  I  could  do  so  in  a  manner  that  would  enable  me  to 
take  revenge  upon  those  who  have  treated  me  ill." 

"  That  may  be  accomplished,  you  know,  if  your  desiies  and  endea- 
vours accord  with  each  other." 

"  How  could  such  a  thing  happen?  I  would  undertake  anything  to 
accomplish  my  purpose,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  I  see  the  moon's  rising,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  may  be  ac- 
complished, and  I  have  the  means." 

"  Aye,  but  will  you  not  impart  them  to  me  ?"  inquired  Rutten. 

"  Yes,  for  a  consideration,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"What  are  they,  and  what  is  the  consideration  you  require  V 

"  Why  you  know  something  about  gambling,  do  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well  then,  I  have  the  means  of  insuring  success  at  cards  or  dice  by 
the  siropliest  means  imaginable.  It  is  but  an  eye-glass ;  when  you  are 
paying  put  the  eye-glass  up  to  your  eye,  and  retain  it  there  a  second  ; 
express  to  yourself  the  name  of  the  card  or  the  number  of  the  dice  you 
wish  for.  and  it  will  be  yours;  and  thus  you  may  win  back  your  lost  ho 
nour  and  station." 

"  The  conditions — what  are  they  ?" 
■  "  That  you  never  let  the  ribbon  which  holds  it,  and  which  you  will 
wear  round  your  neck,  be  worn  by  a  woman." 
"Why  not?" 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  explain  it ;  but  act  with  it  as  I  tell  you,  and 
all  you  desire  will  be  speedily  accomplished  :  only  keep  the  conditions, 
and  you  will  prosper." 

"  And  is  this  all  that  you  require  in  return  t"  exclaimed  young  Rut- 
ten. 

"Yes;  I  only  require  a  strict  adherence  to  my  conditions,  and  no  evil 
result  can  happen  by  your  having  it." 

Rutten  considered  a  few  moments  in  silence.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
his  companion  was  the  evil  one,  and  all  that  came  from  such  a  source 
was  to  be  viewed  with  much  suspicion  ;  but  yetjie  knew  not  how  to  act : 
no  improper  promise  had  been  exacted. 

"Do  you  have  it?"  inquired  the  stranger,  "  because  I  have  no  time 
to  waste." 

"  Yes,  I  will  accept  of  it,  and  keep  the  condition  ;  but  what  will  be 

the  consequence  of  acting  contrary  to  them?" 

"  Misfortunes  greater  than  you  have  ever  yet  endured,  and  the 

tpeedy  death  of  the  woman  who  has  worn  it." 

liutten  stretched  out  his  hand  and  grasped  the  glass.  It  was  Small 
d  of  baautiful  workmanship,  as  far  as  he  could  guess  by  the  light  o( 
e  moon, After  he  had  surveyed  it  for  some  moments,  he  turned  to 
g  'eompauipin  I©  make  some  remark,  when  he  was  astonished  to  find 
at  he  was  aioiiC'   'A'ii«  stranger  was  gone,       thwe  Yras  no  iUelp  for 


it,  now  the  glass  was  his,  and  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  be  they 
what  they  would. 

"  He  did  not  stop  to  be  thanked  at  all  events, — perhaps  there  was  no 
such  — " 

As  he  said  this  he  put  the  ribbon  over  his  neck. 
It  often  happens  that  we  wish  for  things  and  ardently  desire  that  some 
circumstance  should  happen ;  and  yet  when  our  TViShes  are  fulfilled,  and 
our  desires  aecomplished,  we  are  dissatisfied  ;  nay,  we  would  have  them 
undohe,  if  possible  :  that  which  was  wished  for  beforehand,  now  startles 
us  from  its  existence.  Rutten  turned  over  the  affair  in  his  own  mind, 
and  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it.  At  one  moment  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  a  mere  imposition  ;  but  the  mysterious  manner  of 
the  strange  appearance  and  .disappearance  ;  all  forbid  that  notion, — even 
lighting  of  the  cigars  ;  alas,  he  could  form  too  true  a  guess  as  to  whom 
he  had  been  dealing  with. 

Fatigue,  however,  would  let  him  think  no  longer,  and  he  fell  fast 
asleep.  The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  aad  the  occurrence  just  des- 
cribed, caused  such  a  stupefaction  of  his  faculties,  that  he  slept  soundly 
till  the  sun  had  risen  some  time.  He  got  up  and  unbound  himself.  He 
next  descended  the  tree,  and  was  about  to  set  forward  on  his  journey, 
when  the  gold  eye-glass  caught  his  attention.  He  started  as  if  he  had 
been  stung  by  an  adder.  It  was  the  first  time  he  thought  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  previous  evening,  but  he  now  knew  all  at  a  single  glance. 

After  afew  moments'  consideration,  he  persevered  in  his  journey,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  make  a  trial  ©f  the  virtue  of  his  new  acquisition 
at  the  first  town  he  came  to-  This  was  easily  done,  for  towards  noon  he 
Uad  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  in  two  hours  more  he  came  to  a  large 
city.  He  halted  before  he  entered  it,  and  sat  down  at  a  small  inn,  where 
he  refreshed  himself  and  made  inquiries  as  to  the  various  inhabitants, 
and  those  with  whom  he  more  particularly  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with,  so  that  by  the  evening  he  was  well  instructed  how  to  proceed. 

He  took  his  lodgingand  strolled  into  the  town,  and  was  not  long  before 
he  entered  one  of  these  places  where  the  vice  of  gambling  is  carried  on  in 
its  greatest  excess.  He  very  soon  tested  theeflSeacy  of  his  glass,  and  found 
it  answered  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectation ;  and  he  left  off  a  con- 
siderable gainer  by  his  evening's  amusement ;  and  he  felt  himself  con- 
siderably elated  by  his  good  fortune. 

Thus  he  went  on  day  after  day,  when  he  found  that  his  continued 
luck  was  the  theme  of  conversation,  and  he  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion ;  but  he  played  so  openly,  and  on  every  occasion  so  fairly,  that 
no  one  could  breathe  a  word  against  his  honour  ;  yet  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  coldness  in  the  behaviour  of  his  companions,  and  few  would  play 
with  him,  for  he  had  such  a  reputation. 

Finding  he  was  gaining  nothing,  he  determined  to  journey  to  another 
city,  and  thus  make  a  tour  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  finally  return  to 
his  native  city,  when  he  should  have  realized  a  la,rge  fortune,  and 
then  he  would  show  those  who  had  treated  him  harshly  that  they  could 
nbt  do  it  with  impunity. 

Thus  buoyed  up  he  travelledonwards,  and  at  each  city  he  stopped  at 
he  added  to  his  wealth,  which  speedily  accumulated  to  an  enormous 
amount.  After  he  had  been  absent  three  or  four  years,  he  determined 
to  revisit  his  native  city.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  had  seen  all 
that  was  worthy  of  note  in  his  route,  and  he  determined  to  return  in 
style.  For  that  purpose  he  purchased  a  splendid  equipage  and  cattle, 
hired  servants,  bought  jewellery,  and  many  other  extravagant  things, 
until  he  cons.'Jered  that  there  were  none  who  could  vie  with  him  in  the 
costliness  and  splendour  of  his  appearance. 

He  returned,  and  all  who  before  had  knoAvn  him  could  not  ^ail  to  do 
so  now  ;  they  courted  him  and  fawned  upon  him.  But  no,  he  shook 
them  off  with  contempt,  and  would  not  even  exchange  salutations  wit" 
them. 

Bertha  he  saw  ;  he  met  her  again.  She  was  still  the  same  haugh 
beauty,  and,  despite  his  resolution  to  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  he  coul 
not  treat  her  as  he  had  treated  others,  besides  he  was  determined  to  le 
her  see  what  he  was,  and  what  wealth  he  possessed,  if  it  were  only  t 
vex  her  to  her  heart  to  think  she  had  rejected  him.  Alas  !  all  this  faile 
and  he  once  more  became  a  slave  to  his  former  mistress.  His  kno 
wealth,  and  his  splendid  house,  his  servants,  and  carriages,  togethe 
with  the  liberal  table  he  kept,  drew  crowds  to  him,  who  lavished  the 
praises  on  so  liberal  a  host.  Bertha  was  not  insensible  to  all  this,  an 
readily  gave  her  consent  to  the  matriage  which  Rutten  proposed,  an 
they  were  married  in  very  great  splendour,  so  that  the  whole  city  fu" 
with  it. 

The  first  three  months  passed  without  anything  remarkable,  sa 
that  Bertha  felt  a  great  desire  to  wear  his  glass,  whiSli  his  constant  a 
peremptory  refusal  served  to  increase,  that  she  determined  *o  po 
sess  it  by  any  means  she  could.  They  were  both  addicted  to  gamblln 
Bertha  because  it  was  a  fashionable  vice,  and  Rutten  from  habit;  but 
was  invariably  fortunate,  while  she  was  the  reverse.  She  found  me- 
to  get  another  glass  like  her  husband  had  made,  but  not  to  wear  herse 

but  to  excliango  ^ith  his.  This  She  ai^  unknown  to  Jiim,  and  the  co 
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sequencet  soon  manifested  themselves ;  they  -were  speedily  reduced  to 
beggary.    All  went  in  gambling. 

It  was  some  time  ere  he  found  out  the  cause,  for  he  knew  not  of  the 
exchar-ge,  and  could  not  account  for  it  until  he  saw  the  two  together; 
he  then  guessed  all.  He  was  now  utterly  ruined,  and  after  upbraidmg 
his  wife  with  her  folly,  blew  his  brains  out  in  her  presence.  Bertha,  un- 
able to  part  with  her  finery,  to  keep  which  she  descended  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  vice,  after  a  few  years  brief  career,  fell  a  victim  to  disease 
and  want.  Both  were  forme*  for  better  things,  but  their  minds  were 
turned  too  mueh  upon  the  vices  and  vanities  of  life,  and  9n  unlawful 
means  to  obtain  them.  They  fell  victims  to  their  own  weakness  and  sin. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED  BRIDE. 

Listen,  ye  single  ladies, 

Listen,  ye  married  too; 
Old  maids,  young  maids,  widows, 

Pray  pay  attention,  do. 
If  ever  maid'n,  young  and  fair. 

Was  doom'd  to  pine  and  sigh, 
A  victim  to  sly  Cap  d's  snare, 

Sure,  then,  that  maid  am  I. 

Oh,  such  a  figure — such  a  man, 

Such  elegance,  such  grace, 
And  such  a  pair  of  black  moustache, 

To  show  off  such  a  face. 
That  woman's  heart  was  made  of  stone 

Who  could  such  graces  scan, 
And  say,  "  I'm  proof  against  them  all ;" 

I'm  sure  mine  never  can. 

We  met,  'twas  in  St.  James's  Park, 

Upon  a  summer's  day. 
At  three  o'clock  past  morning, 

The  21  St  of  May. 
ke  whispered  lots  of  pretty  things 

While  walking  by  my  sifle. 
And  vow'd  he  was  a  marrying  man, 

If  I  would  be  his  bride. 

Bride — oh,  what  sweet  sensations 

Pervade  a  maiden's  frame ; 
What  joy,  what  bliss,  what  happiness, 

Is  mingled  with  that  name! 
I  loug'd  to  solve  its  mysteries, 

So  thouglit  I  did  quite  right 
To  whispar,  "  Yes — provided  raa' 

Agreed — to-moirow  night." 

It  came,  and  with  it  also  came 

My  spouse  that  was  to  be. 
Mamma  was  all  in  etstacles, 

And  quite  agreed  with  me, 
Provided  he  was  worth  the  cash, 

'Twere  better  to  decide 
That  night,  in  case  of  accidents, 

For  me  to  be  his  bride. 
He  call'd  himself  a  happy  man, 

His  love  was  quite  sincere ; 
His  income  also  pretty  good — 

Eight  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
A  house  well  stock'd  with  furniture, 

Two  thousand  in  hard  cash, 
And  an  elegant  equipjige  : 

What  prospects  for  a  dash  ! 
Why  do  I  dwell  upon  that  nights 

'Twas  bliss  then,  now  'tis  sorrow. 
Mamma  agreed  that  I  should  be 

His  wife  upon  flie  morrow. 
'Twa«  rather  quick,  she,  smiling,  said. 

He  urged  his  tender  passion. 
And  added,  that  quick  marriages 

Were  now  grown  quite  the  fashion. 
Next  morning  saw  me  haste  to  church, 

Blushing,  pleased,  yet  shy. 
Alas  !  how  soon  may  all  our  joys 

Be  turned  to  misery. 
We  rwched  the  porch,  he  was  ndt  thete ; 

Dear,  dear,  wher^  could  he  be  ? 
He  had  arranged  tc^taeet  uu  thert 

At  tea  most  punctuaJiy. 


The  clock  struck  eleven,  twelve,  and  one, 

It  might  have  struck  till  eight ; 
He  came  not.    Oh  I  imagine,  then, 

Ye  maidens,  what  my  state. 
I  wept,  I  sighed,  I  call'd  on  him, 

Alas  !  I  called  in  vain  ; 
He  never  came  to  glad  my  sight. 

So  home  we  trudg'd  again. 
But  here  my  woes  were  not  at  end. 

On  reaching  home,  ma'  found 
Her  seivant  Sue  in  first-floor  back 

Unto  the  bed-post  bound  ; 
Her  drawers  ransack'd,  her  jewels  gone. 

And  various  gems  untold. 
Besides  two  hundred  pounds  in  notes, 

And  fifty  more  in  gold. 
W.io  was  the  thief?    Alack !  alas  ! 

The  case  it  was  too  clear, 
The  tale  too  true — my  marrying  man 

Had  laid  a  wicked  snare. 
So  irce  had  we  left  the  house  at  morn. 

When  in  he  popp'd  his  head, 
Coaxed  Sue  into  the  first-floor  back, 

Then  tied  her  to  the  bed ; 
And  robbed  us,  like  the  thief  he  was. 

The  villain,  rogue,  and  cheat, 
The  hypociate,  the  callous  wretch. 

Made  up  of  base  deceit. 
Alas  !  'tis  hard  to  judge  the  world ; 

But  it  was  past  belief, 
One  nature  formed  so  elegant 

Should  prove  a  rogue  and  thief. 
Our  west-end  gossips  laugh  to  think 

I've  been  so  nicely  done. 
Our  young  maids  jeer  me  as  they  pass. 

And  call  the  act  good  fun.  ^ 
The  unfeeling  set,  they  little  know 

What  'tis  to  go  to  church, 
Wife  expectant,  and  be  left 
So  cruelly  in  the  lurch. 

MORAL. 

You  of  my  sex,  who  long  and  sigh. 

To  change  the  single  state 
For  married — pause  one  moment 

And  profit  by  my  fate. 
Should  you,  when  strolling  in  the  park. 

Behold  some  smart  young  don, 
Don't  let  his  manners  captivate, 

Bat  quietly  walk  on. 
Should  he  attempt  to  follow  you, 

As  generally  he  will 
Whisper  soft  words  in  your  ear, 

Don't  notice, — walk  on  still, 
Nor  heed  whate'er  the  tempter  says. 

The  love  that  prompts  confession, 
Takes  other  means  than  flattery 

To  pT-ove  its  first  impression. 
The  sparkling  gem  must  tested  be 

Before  ♦^he  bargain's  made. 
And  so  the  steel  that's  fashioned 

Into  the  good  sword  blade. 
Thus  ere  you  give  away  your  heart, 

Let  man's  true  worth  he  tried, 
And  you  will  not  turn  out  like  me, 

A  disappointed  bride. 


Selia. 


Akgling  Extraokdinart. — During  a  recent  flood  in  the  Edett, 
some  boys  from  the  village  of  Crosby,  were  fishing  with  worms  for 
eels  and  flounders,  when  suddenly  one  of  their  rods,  which  was  lying 
on  the  bank,  shot  into  the  river  and  disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream.  The  boys  had  a  dog  with  them,  which  they  di- 
rected towards  the  floating  rod,  when  the  animal  plunged  in  and  seized 
hold  of  it.  A  violent  struggle  now  commenced,  the  dog  seeking  to 
regain  the  bank  he  had  left,  and  sorae  powerful  opponent  under  the 
water  endeavouring  to  escape  with  the  rod  up  the  stream.  After  a  con- 
test which  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  dog  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  rod  ashore,  and  attached  to  the  hook  was  a  fine  salmon, 
weighing  some  seven  or  eight  pounds,  which  was  Uiorou^hly  exhausted 
in  Btriying  against  its  four-footed  antagonist. 
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THE  COMPACT ; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 


A  NOVEL. 


iContinued  frem  our  last.) 


"  My  brain  was  on  fi''e.    My  blood  rushed  like  boiling  lava  through 
my  veins.    A  hundred  demons  seemed  tugging  at  my  very  heart." 
"Yes,  precisely — yes  " 

"1  struggled  long  with  my  feelings  ;  but  the  battle  was  an  unequal 
one.    We  met — we  fought." 

"And  the  issue — the  issue  of  the  conflict?" 
We  both  lay  wounded  on  the  green  sward,  till  some  chance  pas- 
senger descried  us.  He  is  no  more.  I  have  fctill  on  my  breast  a  scar 
■where  a  sword  blade  penetrated  and  narrowly  missed  my  heart.  But 
these  are  themes  I  seldoin  talk  of — I  know  not  why  I  have  to-night. 
Excuse  me,  sir,  but  when  I  saw  you,  some  secret  sympathy  seemed  to 
draw  me  towards  you,  and,  like  the  man  in  '  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,'  I  felt  that  I  could  say  anything  to  you,  for  in  you  I  had  no 
ridicule  to  dread.  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  I  feel  that  I  must  have 
intruded  on  you." 

Anderson  was  fairly  taken  in.  The  plausible  manners  of  the 
stranger ;  the  excellent  intonation  of  his  voice ;  the  strange  similarity 
between  the  events  of  his  life,  and  those  which  seemed  like  a  dark 
cloud  to  be  hanging  over  him,  Anderson,  all  conspired  to  induce  an 
urgent  wish  on  his  part  that  the  stranger  should  remain  with  him,  and 
continue  imparting  his  experif^nces  upon  a  theme  which  was  of  so 
much  importance,  and  which  Anderson  felt  was  the  one  great  centre 
upon  which  all  his  future  happiness,  fortunes,  and  prospects,  would 
now  turn.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  before  Mr.  Meadows  could 
;each  the  door,  to  which  he  affected  to  be  hastening,  he  cried, — 

"  Stop,  sir  ;  I  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  if  you  left  me  with  an  impres- 
•ion  that  I  was  so  churlish  as  to  treat  wit^i  disregard  the  generous  ex- 
pression of  your  sympathy,  or  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me. 
if  it  ia  not  asking  too  much,  allow  me  now  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your 
acquaintance." 

Mr.  Meadows  graciously  relented.  He  retired  a  few  steps,  and  with 
a  winning  smile  he  said, — • 

"  My  dear  sir,  good  wine  needs  no  bush.  Honesty  of  purpose  requires 
BO  excuses.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  vou  command  me.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  a  business  like  personage ;  but  still  I  am  sufficiently  a 
oit»zen  of  the  world  to  know  a  something  of  almost  everything,  and  I 
may  be  able  to  ser^e  you  more  effec  ually  than  I  think.  This,  how- 
tver,  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  anything  like  a  private  or  a  confi 
drntial  discour  e.  You  have  come  into  this  house,  I  am  sure,  by  acci- 
dent, like  myself.  Let  us  repair  to  some  hotel  where  we  can  really  feel 
»t  our  ease." 

''1  am  quite  at  your  service,"  said  Anderson,  "aud  can  only  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  " 

"  Oh,  pho — pho — never  mention  that  " 

Thus  was  an  acquaintance  made  which  Anderson  had  to  lament  with 
tears  of  blood,  and  the  pair  left  the  low  public-house  arm-in  arm,  as  if 
tlK-y  had  known  each  other  for  years. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   BREAKFAST  AT  THE  DELMAIRS'. 

Memton,  in  h's  own  room  in  Carey-street,  was  scarcely  less  unhapp" 
xh&x\  Ander-on.  as  regarded  his  reed  tations.  Over  and  over  again  he 
cniisidcred  and  reconsidered  all  the  circun-i stances  which  had  placed 
hJ>n  in  his  p-esent  position.  He  continually  asked  himself,  was  he 
acing  with  the  treachery  imputed  to  him  by  Anderson,  or  was  he  only 
Toliowing  the  dictates  of  an  honest  affection,  which  no  one  had  a  rijiht 
to  restrain  or  dictate  to, 

"  Why,"  he  faid,  "should  I  not  Jove  Maria  Delmair,  for  the  same 
Ije.'.u'ies  of  mind  and  person  wh'ch  have  proved  so  very  at'ractive  to 
Anrieiaon?  Does  it  follow  that  because  he  has  an  accufate  and  just 
uppre  iation  o'  the  beautiful,  that  no  one  e'se  is  to  presume  so  far. 
The  very  thought  is  absurd,  and  cannH  stand  the  test  of  his  own 
cri'lt-r  reflection,  when  his  mintl  becomes  cool  enough  to  c(  ns  der  it. 
Tri)(»,  I  was  aware  that  he  loved  Maria  Dilinair;  cn  my  con^c'ence  1 
b'lievt-  that  not  to  be  the  proper  point  o  view  in  which  this  affdir  is  to 
1  (iked  at.  Did  she  love  him  is  the  question,  and  have  I  ^tepp^d 
Jeiween  him  rnd  h  successful  wooinsj,  to  aticmpt  to  reduce  from  him 
the  hfart  that  otherwise  would  have  hecn  ail  his  own?  No — I  have 
d'.tie  no  such  thing.  He  loved  Mf  ria  Delmair,  but  she  had  no  such 
f(>f>ling»  towards  him.  Is  it,  therefn  e,  jusf  or  reasonable  tliat  I  am  to 
prevent  myxelf  from  biing  a  sucQcssful  buitor  because  another  man  is  an 


By  arguments  such  as  these,  and  no  one  will  feel  inclined  to  deny 
their  force,  Meriton  sought  to  remove  the  disagieeab  e  feelings  from  t  is 
mind,  which  were  continually  present  whenever  he  thought  of  Ander- 
son. Under  any  other  circumstances  than  those  which  had  bound  the 
friends  together  in  such  close  bonds,  the  matter  would  scarcely 
have  cost  him  a  second  thought,  so  far  as  Anderson  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  solemn  oath  he  had  taken  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  had 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  indeed  it  had  done  upon  the 
minds  of  all  the  young  men  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  and  his  uneasi- 
ness aiose  from  an  anxiety  not  to  break  any  of  its  stipulations,  either 
in  the  letter  or  the  spirit. 

The  whole  fault  of  the  matter  lay  in  making  such  a  compact,  bfcause 
they  should  have  been  aware  that  human  nature  was  so  constituted  as 
to  possess  feelings  and  passions,  which  no  feeling  of  friendship,  if 
cemented  by  a  thousand  oaths,  can  battle  against. 

Moreover  in  such  cases — where  friendship  in  its  most  romantic 
sense  is  carried  so  far  as  to  induce  sacriflces,  the  very  principle  upon 
which  such  romantic  friendships'  existence  be  put  an  end  to — namely, 
the  reciprocity  of  feelings — must  be  destroyed.  The  sacrifice  must  be 
made  by  one,  and  accepted  by  another — why  should  not  the  reverse  be 
the  case,  and  he  who  accepts  the  real  or  doubtful  benefit  conferred  on 
him  by  his  friend's  generous  remuneration  of  some  great  object,  him- 
self renounce  it,  and  thus  be  the  sacrificer  to  friendship.  View  the 
matter  in  which  way  we  will,  such  romantic  notions  of  friendship  are 
incompatible  with  reason,  as  well  as  with  human  nature. 

The  truest  most  rational  friendship  should  require  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  sacrifice,  and  it  should  never  be  asked  to  make  one. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  our  friends  all,  in  their  secret  hearts,  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  given  up  the  solemn  compact  they  had  entered 
into,  and  fairly  striven  to  fight  their  way  through  the  world  as  men, 
without  separating  themselves  into  a  little  phalanx  of  defence  and 
offence  against  the  rest  of  society,  but  no  one  of  the  number  liked  to 
moot  such  a  proposition — the  fearful  circumstances  which  had  immedi- 
ately followed  the  oath  they  had  taken,  had  tended  to  li^et  it  in  their 
minds,  with  an  additional  awe  and  solemnity.  They  all  thought  it  must 
be  kept,  although  it  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their  minds  as  a  source 
of  disquietude  and  deep  regret. 

For  the  present  it  wi.l  be  our  province  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  those 
two,  out  ot  the  six,  whose  feelings  and  interests  clashed  upon  one  of  the 
great  siabjects  af  human  antagonism — namely,  love. 

The  morning  after  the  dinner  we  have  recorded,  found  both  Ander- 
son and  Meriton  at  the  breakfast  table  of  Mrs.  Delmair.  They  strove  to 
greet  each  other  as  if  nothing  had  happened — as  if  there  was  no  jealousy 
or  disquietude  between  them,  but  a  close  observer  might  have  seen  that 
the  greeting  was  constrained  on  both  sides,  and  that  some  cause  of 
watchfulncF.s,  perchance  of  anger,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

The  Delmairs,  however,  had  no  such  idea.  Not  anticipating  any 
cause  of  di- agreement,  they  saw  none  of  the  minute  symptoms  that 
such  had  taken  place.  The  mother  ofliciated  at  the  morning  meal  with 
her  usual  placidity,  and  if  she  detected  a  stolen  glance  of  admiration 
from  either  of  her  lodgers  at  Maria,  she  was  not  discomfited  at  it,  for 
she  considered  it  but  her  due. 

Maria  herself  was  happy,  because  Meriton  was  there.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  she  knew  that;  such  was  the  cause  of  her  serenity,  because 
she  had  not  asked  herself  the  question  ;  but  had  she  done  so  s'.o  would 
have  found  it  a  coincidence  of  circumstances  that  she  was  always  well 
and  happy  when  he  was  in  the  room — tolerable  when  he  was  in  the 
house,  and  restless  and  melancholy  when  he  was  from  home 

A  remarkable  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  Anderson's  mind ; 
for  some  months  a  deep-stated  melancholy  had  evidently  pre  ed  upon 
his  spirits  ;  the  hopelessness  of  his  attachment  to  Maria  Delmair  had 
preyed  constantly  upon  his  heart,  and  the  words  he  had  spoken  were 
few,  and  of  an  uncheerful  tent'ency.  But  now,  on  that  morning  when 
any  one  would  have  supposed  fresh  fuel  had  been  added  to  the  fire  of 
his  discontent,  a  boisterous  cheerfulness  seemed  to  have  come  over  t  im. 
He  talked  louder  and  faster  than  was  his  wont,  and  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  altogether  the  dark  cloud  that  had  hun<?upon  his  mind. 

As  Meriton,  however,  marked  this  change  of  demeanour,  anci  watched 
(Tie  smiles  that  were  upen  the  lips  ef  Anderson,  he  told  himself  that  all 
was  forced — that  amoral  ten. pest  lay  beneath  the  sunny  cioak  of  laughter, 
and  he  trembled  as  he  asked  himself, — 

"  What  purpose  i»  all  this  affected  mirth  and  resignation  cheerlully 
to  circumstances  intended  to  hide?" 

That  was  a  rational  question  one  which  may  be  well  a'ki  d  fearfully 
when  any  man  is  detected  acting  siach  a  part  as  that  which  Ma  k 
Anderson  thought  proper  to  a  sume  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer. 
It  had  a  great  effect  upon  Meriton.  The  friends,  if  sucn  they  can 
now  be  called,  appeared  altogether  to  have  changed  aspects  and  temper, 
and  Me  iton,  who  had  been  full  of  life  and  pleasant  vivacity,  was  tacl- 
mrn  and  silent,  while  Ander-on  appeared  to  hav?  adopted  aU  his 
mirthfulness  and  flow  of  &uimAl  spirits, 
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Anderson  was  acting  a  part — Meriton  was  reflecting  upon  what  could 
be  the  reasons  for  its  assumption. 

"  Ma  ia."  said  Anderson,  "you  are  looking  amazingly  well  to  day. 
You  have  the  colour  of  a  new  blown  rose  just  mantl  ng  ycur  cheeks, 
and  your  eyes  sparkle  like  gems  in  a  shower.  Fancy  a  diamond  with 
dew  diops  pendant  to  it,  borrowing  a  charm  from  the  rich  jewel,  and 
landing  it  a  ihuusand  in  return,  while  a  glancing  pencil  of  sunlight 
shining  through  both,  bathes  them  in  a  flood  of  glorious  tints." 

"  WtlJ,"  cried  Mrs.  Delmair,  "that's  beyond  me  altogether.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like,  Maria?" 

"  Perhapi.  it  would  be  better  put  into  prose,"  laughed  Maria.  "  What 
say  you,  Mr.  Meriton?" 

"  Oh.  I—  why — I — oh,  yes — wbat  is  it »" 

"  About  the  diamond,  and  the  dew,  and  the  tints  of  sunlight.  It 
yrsii  all  vt-ry  preity,  but  it  came  to  noihing." 

"  Nothing  !"  said  Anderson.  "Was  I  not  talking  of  your  eyes,  now, 
and  arett  ey  nothing?" 

••  Truly  to  me  they  are  of  most  impoitance." 

"  And  10  otber  people." 

"  I  don't  knew  that." 

She  glanced  at  Meriton,  and  Anderson  faw  the  look  with  such  a  pai'g, 
that  in  the  midst  ot  all  h{8  assumed  hilarity  he  uttered  a  groan,  which 
caused  Mrs.  Delmair  to  start,  and  exclaim, — 

"  Gracious  goodness,  somebody  groaned  !" 

"Imagination,  madam,"  said  Anderson;  "or  perhaps  our  friend 
Meriton,  whi-  seems  dreadfully  melancholy,  and  out  oi  torts,  gave  us  a 
groan  as  a  prelude  to  some  disastroua  explanation  oi  his  disastrous  state  of 
mind  " 

'No.  Anderson,"  replied  Meriton,  "I  have  no  explanation  to  give. 
I  should  be  glad  to  receive  some." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Well— well,  our  friend's  grief  lies  too  deep  for 
utterance." 

"  Are  you  well,  Mr.  Meriton  1"  asked  Maria,  timidly. 
A  smile  broke  over  the  face  of  Meiiton  as  glancing  into  the  sweet 
eyes  that  were  bent  anxiously  upon  him,  he  replied, — 
"  Quite  well — quite  well — now." 

Anderson  had  risen,  and  to  conceal  his  anger  and  agitation,  he  opened 
the  p  ano,  and  struck  some  dreadful  discords,  then  turning  suddenly 
to  Meriton,  he  said, — 

"  What  is  the  time?    We  are,  I  am  afraid,  detaining  Mrs.  Delmair." 

"  I  study  at  home  to-day,"  said  Meriton. 

"Study?" 

"  Yes,  study.    You  do  not  doubt  it,  do  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — no.  It's  strange  enough,  but  I  study  at  home  to-day, 
likewise,  with  the  excepticn  of  having  to  meet  a  friend  in  the  afternoon. 
Mrd.  Delmair,  will  you  all  w  me  to  sit  in  the  back  parlour  to-day!" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  j.lease,  Mr.  Anderson." 

"1  hank  you.  There  is  a  Venetian  blind  there.  I  like  a  subdued 
light,  and  there  is  not  one  in  my  room  up  stairs ;  but  don't  let  me  in- 
tnide  upon  you  in  any  way." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  You  can  sit  there  you  know,  Mr.  Anderson,  when- 
ever you  like." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you.  I  shall  not  devour  your  canary,  Maria, 
nor  disturb  him  much." 

"  He  is  more  likely  to  disturb  you, '  said  Maria. 
"  Not  at  all— not  at  all." 

Affecting  then  to  hum  a  lively  air,  Anderson  walked  into  the  next 
apartment,  leaving  Meriton  in  a  state  of  great  wonder  as  to  what  it  all 
meant,  and  what  scheme  he  had  in  his  head.  Still  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  retire  to  his  own  apartment,  which  he  did  eventually,  and  in 
no  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 

When  Anderson  was  alone  in  the  little  back  parlour,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  as  still  as  a  statue.  Then,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  clasped  his 
head  with  both  his  hands,  and  sunk  upon  a  chair  with  an  expression 
of  such  anguish  upon  his  countenance  as  would  have  alarmed  any  one 
to  beh..ld. 

"Oh,  God — oh,  God!"  he  groaned.  "Dave  I — dare  I  commence 
this  wo  k  that  I  am  set  upon  ?  Dare  I  follow  the  advice  that  has  been 
given  Bie,  and  traduce  the  fair  fame  of  him  whom  I  have  called  my 
friend  in  the  si^ht  of  Heaven — him  whom  I  have  sworn  to  aid  and  as- 
sist ih'ough  life,  and  be  even  as  a  brother  to  him  ?  And  yet  has  he 
kept  holy  the  conditions  of  that  solemn  compact — has  he  behaved  to 
me  like  friend  to  friend  ?  No — no.  Has  he  not  attempted  to  sear  my 
heart  by  rudely  tearing  from  it  all  lingering  hope  of  calling  her  my  own, 
the  love  of  whom  is  Heaven — the  loss  of  whom  would  be  a  hell  of 
despair  ?" 

His  countenance  assumed  an  expression  ftat  was  perfectly  diabolic, 
and  h*  paced  the  romn  twice  or  thrice  without  speaking.  Then,  in  a 
low  muttered  tone,  he  resumed. — 

"  Tne  villain  I  he  knew  I  loved  her.  I  told  him  what  a  bright,  par- 
litrular  divinity  she  was  to  me.    He  saw  it  in  every  glance  I  cast  upon 


her — in  every  word  I  addres-sed  to  her  he  heard  it,  and  yet  he  woi  Id 
condemn  rue  to  the  horrors  of  her  loss.  She  might  have  loved  me  but 
lor  hire.  By  gentleiiess,  k'udnes-,  jears  of  tender  and  ijffcctioi.at  •  Me 
votion,  I  surely  sh' uld  have  won  uj-on  her;  she  w^  u  d  have  loved  nie, 
not  perchance  with  the  shoit-liveri,  feverish  passsion  called  love  at  oiii 
sight,  but  with  a  luve  sai  ctioned  by  judgment  and  refltcticn  she  w.  uja 
have  loved  me,  and  1  should  have  been  ijappy  ;  but  for  Lim— but  lor 

him — curses  " 

He  staittd,  for  a  light  f.otstep  passed  the  door.  His  heart  told  h-m 
it  belonged  to  Maria.  All  her  b«  auty,  ail  her  exquisite  g»  ntiene8s,  and 
many  loveable  qualities  rushed  across  his  brain,  and  aii-king  hi»  he..d 
upon  his  hand  l,e  exciaiii.ert, — 

I      "  That  1  should  love  hope  cssly  so  much  perfection  !" 

Then  he  bur' t  into  tears.    Tiie  weil-springs  of  hi»  heart  were  Ofene  ', 

i  and  hot  scalding  tears  loiicd  do>*n  his  che- ks—  it  wat  a  very  leu'p^ftt 

!  of  passion.    Short-. ived  and  awful,  it  left  traces  on  his  countena- ce 

I  that  never  weie  effaced.    With  a  sudden  bound  he  rose,  and  cl«'jch  :i;i 

i  his  h  nds  v\i.dly  ab  -ve  h's  h  ad,  he  said, — 

"  Revenge — revei  ge  !    I  swea    it.    Ma-ia  Delma  r  never  shall  t'^ 

1  Meriton's;  never—  1  swear  it.    He  and  i  bhall  both  tee  the  ferave  ti't. 

\  She  shall  never  tie  his—  by  Heaven  !" 

j     He  rung  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  girl  enteted  rrom,  fhe  stav.  d 
I  back  in  aftrifiht  at  the  remarkabL'  change  that  had  taken  place  w  h.-; 
I  countenance  during  f  e  short  ti  ne  he  had  been  there. 
"  You — you  are  ill,  sir?"  she  gasped. 

"No,  I  never  was  better  in  my  life — hal  ha!    HI,  indeed — tioc- 
sense     HI,  infJeed !" 
"  You  rung  ?" 

"  Yes ;  letch  me  my  writing-desk  from  my  room.  I  never  was  leltof 
in  my  life — never." 

The  girl  left  the  room  and  soon  entered  with  the  desk,  which  8h« 
placed  before  the  young  man,  at  whoi-e  Irightfully  pallid  cos.nttoaiiC« 
she  could  not  help  gazing  with  leelirgs  of  terror. 

"  There — there,  that  will  do,"  said  Anderson.  "  Don't  let  m»  be 
disturbed  for  an  hour — about  an  hour.  1  have  letters  of  importance  to 
writj — of  great  importance." 

Once  again  he  was  alone.  He  opened  the  desk  with  great  d<  libera- 
tion, and  selecting  some  paper,  he  commenced  writisg  a  letter  huinedJ}', 
as  if  his  mind  was  full  of  the  subject  matter,  and  it  was  a  great  xeiief  t« 
put  it  down  in  writing. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   lORGED   LETTER. —  JEALOITSY. 

Anderson  paused  not  until  he  had  finished  the  letter,  and  tbea  b« 
threw  down  his  pen  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Craft  must  be  met  by  craft,"  he  said — "  fraud  by  fraud.  The  xvee- 
pons  of  honour  and  honesty  are  of  no  avail  against  persons  who  are  un- 
scrupulous in  their  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  I  must  and  will 
conquer  Meriton  by  his  own  weapons.  He  has  come  here  and  in  ft 
dastardly  manner  deprived  me  of  my  hopes  of  happiness,  insolently 
setting  up  his  own  instead.  I  will  nU  endure  it.  Tbis  letter  whlck 
my  new  sympathising  acquaintance,  Mr.  Meadows,  has  advised  me  to 
write,  must  have  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  reaas  it.  Meadows,  upon  a  mere  payment  of  his  expenses,  ■wiL  be 
kind  enough  to  copy  it,  so  that  my  hand-writing  will  not  be  known,  and 
then  himself  convey  it  to  York,  whe  e  he  will  post  it.  Good— good- 
Tlie  plan  must  have  some  practical  results  which  will  tell  in  my  favour 
immensely." 

He  then  glanced  over  the  draft  of  the  letter  he  had  written,  readiag 
it  half  aloud,  and  here  and  there  making  a  vtibal  alteration  as  it  pro- 
ceeded.   It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"York,  August  14,  17—. 

"  Meriton,— God  of  Heaven  !  can  it  be  indeed  true  that  you  ha^-e 
forgotten  her  to  whom,  with  such  vows  that  no  one  dared  to  doub-.  you 
plighted  your  truth  and  honour?  Oh,  Meriton,  think  of  what  I  was, 
and  contrast  that  proud,  because  eminent,  position  with  what  I  am  now 
—what  you  have  made  me.  Till  I  saw  you  I  was  happy  in  gentleness 
and  innocence  ;  now  I  am  an  outcast,  and  my  name  a  reproach.  I 
appeal  to  you  now  for  the  last  time.  Have  mercy,  Meriton,  upon  her 
you  have  reduced  to  mis^ery  and  shame,  and  thus  abandoned.  Your 
child,  too— have  you  no  human  leelmgs  for  that?  Does  your  heart  not 
yearn  to  look  upon  the  face  of  that  little  thing  that  some  day  must  c«.l 
you  father?  Meriton,  Meriton,  you  cannot  be  the  liend  in  human  guise 
your  last  letter  would  proclaim  you. 

"  You  there  tell  me  our  marriage  was  a  mockery,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony I  thought  made  me  your  wife  was  performed  by  one  of  your 
abandoned  associates.  Oh,  God  I  Meriton,  may  you  never,  in  your 
hour  of  greatest  bitterness,  feel  the  amount  of  anguish  you  have  given 
to  me  by  such  a  declaration  I 

"You  call  my  appeals  to  you  persecutions.    God  help  me!  Ta 
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whoiri  am  I  to  appeal  but  to  you?  Oh !  Meriton,  think  better  of  it.  I 
have  heard  noble,  generous  sentiments  flow  from  your  lips  in  eloquent 
language.  Could  such  be  only  acting?  and  have  I  taken  to  my  bosom 
a  flehd  ?  Meriton,  vrhy  'write  to  me  such  a  cruel  letter  as  that  you  last 
sent  ?  You  say  you  love  anotlier,  that  you  have  met  with  a  girl,  whom 
ybil  are  determined  to  call  your  own  by  fair  meaws  or  foul — in  London. 
Ydu  insiilt  me  even  by  mentioning  her  name — Maria  ! 

"  Alas !  would  1  knew  her !  I  would  warn  her  of  the  horrible  fate 
that  awaited  her,  if  she  listened  to  any  vows  of  yours, 

"  Ba  merciful,  Meriton,  and  leave  not  her  who  is  your  wife  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven  to  starve.  Leave  not  your  infant  to  perish  of  hunger. 
Meriton,  Meriton,  have  mercy  upon  those  you  have  brought  to  destruc- 
tion, disgrace,  ruin,  and  degradation. 

"  Answer  me  more  gently.  Oh  !  it  was  awful  to  read  tfee  words  you 
addressed  to  me  in  your  last  note.  Meriton,  be  kinder,  or  God  help 
me  and  my  poor  child. 

"  From  your  Avretched  victim,  Eliza." 

There  was  a  flush  of  guilty  colour  upon  Anderson's  cheek,  as  he 
finished  reading  this  epistle,  and  he  was  for  some  moments  silent,  as  if 
his  better  nature  had  been  awakened  by  the  very  words  he  had  written, 
and  he  yet  hesitated  at  the  deliberate  forgery  he  was  about  to  commit, 
for  the  purpose  of  blackening  his  rival's  name,  and  turning  against  him 
with  horror  the  hearts  that  now  thought  so  well  of  him. 

This  pause  was  but  transitory.  All  his  jealous  feelings  came  in  a  few 
moments  back  to  him,  and  he  exclaimed,- — 

"  Yes  ;  it  shall  be  done.  The  principal  diflSculty,  perhaps,  will  con- 
sist in  preventing  the  letter  from  really  reaching  the  hands  of  Meriton; 
but  that  must  be  my  special  care.  It  must  be  opened,  and  appear  as  if 
worn  in  his  pocket  for  soaie  time.  Then  I  will  show  it  to  Mrs.Delmair, 
and  she  is  either  more  or  less  than  woman  if  it  does  not  make  the  ne- 
cessary impression  upon  hex*'' 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  Maria  entered  the  parlour. 
Anderson  started,  as  if  he  had  been  detected  stealing  something,  and 
looked  so  confused,  as  he  slowly  slid  the  draft  of  the  letter  into  his  desk, 
that  Maria  paused  a  few  steps  in  the  room,  saying, — 

"  I  am  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Anderson.  My  errand  here  was  to  feed 
the  canary  ;  but  I  can  take  it  away  with  me  if  you  like." 

No,  no,  Miss  Delmair — Maria — no.  Pray,  do  not  let  me  be  in  your 
way.    1  have  done  writing." 

Maria  commenced  attending  to  the  bird,  and  Anderson  sat  gazing  at 
her  with  unfeigned  admiration. 

"  Oh !"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  if  I  could  now  get  one  nod,  one  look 
of  encouragement  from  her,  this  letter  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Shall  I  venture  ?  Dare  I  hint  at  a  declaration  of  my  love  ?  God  knows 
what  might  be  the  result.  I  have  promised  to  wait  six  months — but 
■what  of  that  ? — a  promise  to  one  who  has  behaved  so  traitorously  is  not 
binding.  I — I  think  I  will  say  something.  Yes,  one  attempt,  to  save 
me  the  necessity  of  sending  this  epistle." 

His  heart  beat  violently,  and  there  was  much  agitation  in  hia  tone,  as 
lie  said, — 

"  Maria." 

She  turned,  and  calmly  replied, — 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Anderson.    Did  you  speak  to  me  ?" 

•<  I — did — I  was  thinking,  Maria,  how  very  beautiful  you  are." 

"  Oh,  you  have  told  me  that  before,"  said  Maria,  laughing  ;  "  and 
you  know  the  only  reply  I  can  possibly  make  is,  how  very  gallant 
3  on  are." 

"  But,  Maria,  what  if  I  loved  you?" 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  you  do." 

"  You  hope — you — you  hope,  Maria?  What,  ^.'hat  mean  you?  Ob, 
keap  me  not  on  the  rack." 

"  The  rack,  Mr.  Anderson  !  I  may  well  ask  what  mean  you?  I  hope 
1  have  done  nothing  to  be  hated  by  any  one,  and  you  know  with  such 
enthusiast*  as  I  am  it  must  be  hate  or  love." 

But,  Maria,  my  heart's  best  devotion — Oh,  if  I  could  do  something 
to  convince  you  how  I  love  you  !" 

"  Hold  that  canary  seed  a  moment,  then,  and  I  shall  be  quite  con- 
vinced.   Don't  spill  it,  pray." 

"  But,  ■Maria,  since  Mr.  Meriton  has  been  here  " 

"  We  have  taken  down  the  bill  in  the  window,"  said  Maria.  "  Thank 
you,  that  will  do.  If  the  bird  disturbs  you,  I  can  hang  it  in  the  front 
parlour." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment.    I  am  serious." 
"  So  am  I,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  very  serious,  indeed." 
"  Then  hear  me,  while  I  declare  to  you,  matchless  perfection  as  you 
are  " 

"  Tliere,  I  will  hear  no  more.  Anything  ehc  is  sure  to  detract  from 
what  you  have  said  already.  Besides,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  must  say  that 
even  good-tempered  raillery,  in  the  shape  of  gallant  speechep,  may  be 
cttrrlect  too  fax." 


So  saying,  she  glided  ftom  the  roam  before  could  say  a  word  in 
answer,  leaving  him  in  a  frame  of  mind  of  a  perplexed  character,  and 
not  knowing  whether  to  felicitate  himself  upon  any  hopes,  or  take  the 
indifference  of  Maiia  as  conclusive  evidence  against  his  chance  of  ever 
calling  her  his  own. 

"  I  am  resolved,"  he  said  at  length.  The  letter  shall  go.  It  can 
do  me  no  harm,  and  must  do  Meriton  injury.  It  shall  go,  I  am  re- 
solved. Yes,  I  am  resolved.  Oh,  Maria,  you  might,  by  half  a  word, 
have  spared  the  evil  and  recrimination  that  may  arise  from  the  step  I 
am  about  to  take,  but  it  is  my  fate,  and  I  dare  not  now  retreat.  Yei  ; 
the  letter  shall  be  used.  Meriton,  beware  !  you  have  raised  a  spirit 
you  cannot  quell  again." 

He  put  on  his  coat  and  prepared  to  leave  the  house.  As  he  passed 
along  the  passage,  he  caught  the  sound  of  Maria's  voice — she  was  sing- 
ing and  accompanying  her  song  faintly  on  the  piano.  Oh,  how  those 
tones  went  to  Anderson's  heart,  raising  emotions  of  teifiderness,  despair, 
love,  jealousy,  and  all  the  warring  elements  of  mind  that  were  within 
him.  The  very  words  of  the  song,  too,  seemed  to  reproach  him  for  the 
act  he  was  about  to  commit,  and,  as  he  listened,  sighs  came  from  his 
bosom,  and  he  trembled  excessively. 

AWAY,  AWAY,  THOU  RECREANT  HEART. 

Away,  away,  thou  recreant  heart, 

Love  binds  not  wreaths  for  thee. 
The  boy-god  in  his  magic  power 

Is  beautiful  and  free. 

It  may  be  that  he  little  heeds 

The  lover's  envious  sigh, 
It  may  be  that  he  smiles  to  see 

The  tear-drop  in  the  eye. 

But,  oh !  in  all  his  airy  flights, 

And  extacy  of  youth, 
He  ever  sends  his  fairest  shafts 

Where  dwells  the  fairest  truth. 

Away,  away,  thou  recreant  heart, 

Love  binds  not  wreaths  for  thee. 
The  boy-god  in  his  magic  power 

Has  ne'er  a  shaft  for  thee. 

She  ceased,  and  then  Anderson  crept  along  the  passage,  like  a  guilty 
man  as  he  then  was,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  he  should  be  heard, 
and  feeling  the  very  air  around  hira  stifling  and  hot,  as  if  infected  with 
the  presence  of  one  about  to  execute  such  an  act  of  treachery  as  that  he 
meditated,  and  the  materials  for  which  he  was  armed  with. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  he  reached  the  open  stseet.  The  cold 
air  revived  him  a  little,  and  he  hastened  towards  the  Temple,  where  he 
was,  by  appointment,  to  meet  his  new  friend,  although  it  wanted  some 
hours  still  of  the  specified  time. 

The  letter  was  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  often  he  felt  to  be  sure  that  it 
was  safe.  Oh,  what  a  curse  was  that  letter  now  even  to  him,  and  yet 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  retrace  his  steps  and  relieve  his  heart  by 
destroying  it  at  once.  He  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  take  the  warn- 
ing of  the  present,  and  deduce  from  it  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  the  future.  No,  he  still  hugged  that  sheet  of  paper,  which,  by  the 
few  lines  he  had  written  on  with  fatal  ingenuity,  he  had  converted  into 
so  dangerous  a  foe  to  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  innocent  and 
the  virtuous. 

But  when  once  that  most  dreadful  of  all  passions— jealousy,  takes 
possession  of  the  soul,  who  shall  tell  where  the  mind  will  wander  to  in 
its  wild  and  feverish  hallucinations — who  shall  say  what  frightful  stores 
of  unbappiness  will  the  wretched  victim  to  the  passion  lay  up  for  him- 
self. Alas  I  'tis  sad,  but  all  too  true,  as  human  experience  has  proved 
it — that  our  best  and  holiest  passions  are  our  greatest  miseries.  There 
Is  but  one  step  between  the  very  exultation  of  jOy  in  the  love  of  one 
who  reciprocates  the  passion,  and  the  profoundest  depths  of  human 
misery,  where  the  keen  feelings  become  alive  to  the  real  or  supposed 
fact  that  we  love  and  are  not  beloved — that  some  other  one,  without 
toil — without  devotion — without,  perhaps,  the  capacity  to  compre- 
hend love  in  its  noblest,  grandest  manifestations,  has  succeeded  at 
a  word  in  winning  the  heart  another  has  sighed  for  in  vain.  Then  the 
soul  takes  up  arms,  and  casting  aside  alike  morality  and  social  lore, 
sees  all  things  and  all  persons  through  the  firightful  media  of  its  out- 
raged passions. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Horse-racing  was  established  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  with  nearly 
all  the  rules  fer  training,  physicing,  carrying  weights,  arid  running  lor 
prizes  as  at  present.  A  silver  bell  was  the  usual  prize,  hence  the  pr(> 
verb,  *•  bear  the  bell." 
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THEODORE ; 

OR,  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  DI  PORTICI. 

It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  evening  in  tlie  month  of  June.  The  pale, 
brilliant  moon  played  in  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Adriatic  ;  a  hundred  gondolas  glided  on  its  surface,  and  the  hum  of  the 
boatmen's  song  was  borne  upon  the  ear  in  warm,  dying  cadence,  when 
the  form  of  a  lovely  female  was  seen  pacing  the  shore  with  agitated 
looks  and  heaving  bosom. 

It  was  evident  she  was  with  anxiety  waiting  the  return  of  some 
object  dear  to  her.  In  a  few  minutes  a  gondola  was  seen  hasten- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  troubled  fair  one.  The  gondola  now  reached 
the  shore,  and  a  youth  of  surpassing  beauty  joy fuUy  leaped  from  beneath 
its  silken  canopy. 

He  started  back  with  surprise  on  perceiving  the  form  before  him. 

"  I  marvel  not  you  are  surprised,  my  dear  Theodore,"  said  the  lady, 
smiling  sadly. 

"  Why  do  I  meet  you  here,  dear  mother,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  and 
why  do  those  traces  of  sadness  appear  upon  your  features  1" 

"  That  I  lear  will  be  but  too  soon  explained,  my  son." 

"  No,  no,  not  too  soon,  dear  mother.  Fain  would  I  know  the  cause 
that  I  might  remove  them  from  yon." 

"  For  awhile,  at  least,  the  cause  must  be  hid  from  you.  I  come  now 
to  seek  you,  tbat  I  might  impress  upon  your  youthful  heart  the  folly  of 
the  extravagance  you  are  now  falling  into." 

"  Pardon  me,  mether,  I  know  not  to  what  you  allude." 

"  Hear  me,  then,  dear  Theodore,  and  judge  if  thy  mother  had  not 
cause  to  admonish  thee." 

"  Willingly." 

"  Count  Laufen,  the  individual  for  whoija  you  seem  to  feel  so  deep 
and  warm  a  friendship,  is  a  man  whose  past  life  has  been  a  continued 
scene  of  shame  and  infamy." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  mother;  I  beg  of  you  to  retract  the  words  you 
have  spoken.  Be  assured  Laufen  is  all  a  man  can  wish  for  in  a  friend 
or  brother." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,  my  dear  child,  I  was  not  too  well  assured  of  the 
contrary." 

"  "  From  whom  or  whence  gained  you  such  heartless  falsehoods  1" 

"  Shall  I  dare  to  acknowledge  to  thee,  Theodore,  that  I,  your  mother 
have  been  greatly,  deeply  injured  by  Reidznew,  the  famed  Count 
Laufen !" 

"  Ah  !  what  sayest  thou,  dear  mother  ?  thou  speakest  in  mystery." 

"  And  in  mystery  must  my  words  still  continue,  dear  Theodore." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  parent,  you  would  not  act  so  unjustly  as  to  speak 
against  my  only  friend  without  giving mc  some  proofs  of  his  treachery." 

"Theodore,"  said  his  mother,  passionately,  "is  my  happiness,  my 
pe'ace  of  mind,  dear  to  you?" 

«  Dear  as  my  own,  on  my  life." 

"  Then  grant  to  me  the  request  I  would  require  of  thee,  even  on  my 
knees." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  mother,  kneel  not,"  replied  Theodore,  raising 
her  half  prostrate  form.  "  Thy  request,  be  it  what  it  may,  shall  be 
granted." 

"  Bless  thee — bless  thee,  my  child!" 

"  Thy  wish,  mother?" 

"  That  thou  wilt  from  this  hour  promise  to  shun  the  society  of  the 
treacherous  Reidznew." 

"  Methinks,  dear  mother,  thou  surely  must  be  mistaken.  Laufen  is 
not — cannot  be  Reidznew ;  for  often  has  he  repeated  to  me  the  story  of 
his  birth  and  childhood." 

They  had  now  reached  the  steps  of  the  chateau,  and  the  Countess  di 
Fotid  entreated  of  her  son  Theodore  to  follow  her  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. Having  assured  herself  that  no  prying  ear  was  near  to  listen  to 
her  converse,  she  seated  herself  upon  a  couch,  and  addressing  Theo- 
dore, begged  that  he  would  give  her  an  outline  of  the  story  of  the  early 
life  of  his  friend. 

"  His  story,  dear  mother,  has  been  told  at  such  various  times,  and 
under  such  various  circumstances,  that  I  fear  I  can  form  but  little  con- 
nexion of  what  he  has  narrated  to  me." 

"  I  wish  but  to  hear  what  information  he  gave  you  concerning  his  life 
before  he  came  to  Venice." 

"  That  I  can  giva  you  in  a  few  words,  for  it  was  but  yesternight  that 

spoke  of  the  very  circumstances." 

"  Repeat  it,  my  dear  child;  it  will  convince  me,  if  my  fears  are  justly 
- inded." 

1  heodore  then  commenced  in  the  words  of  his  friend : — 
'  "'';r  the  great  Injustice  I  had  suflfered,"  said  Laufen,  "  I  at  length 
■  nd  to  leave  for  ever  the  parent  and  brother  who  had  so  vilely 
ni9." 


"  Wretch!"  interrupted  the  countess;  "he  alone  it  was  who  acted 
the  unjust  and  guilty  part." 

"  Thou  wert  never  before  rash  to  condemn,  dear  mother,"  said  Theo- 
dore. "  Why  be  so  now  ?  Thou  hast  no  proof  he  is  the  party  you  sup- 
pose him  to  be." 

"  Resume  your  narrative,  Theodore.  I  will  not  again  interrupt 
you." 

"  Knowing  that  they  would,  if  possible,  prevent  my  leaving  Florence, 
I  made  every  arrangement  for  leaving,  unattended  by  a  single  domestic. 
I  had  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  my  jewels,  and  carried  their  pro- 
duce on  my  person.  On  the  evening  previous  to  my  departure, 
my  brother  Antonio  joined  me  in  the  library,  and  broke  out  into 
invectives  against  me — swore  I  was  the  cause  of  his  being  rejected 
by  his  soul's  adored ;  but  1  answered  not  to  his  unjust  accusation.  I 
felt  that  on  the  morrow  I  should  be  free,  and  I  therefore  determined  to 
bear  calmly  the  taunts  he  would  inflict  upon  me.  The  morrow  came. 
With  joyful  steps  I  hastened  from  the  home  ia  which  1  had  suffered  so 
much  cruelty.  I  had  wandered  miles  distant.  Evening  had  shrouded 
the  heavens  in  gloom.  I  now  anxiously  sought  where  I  could  obtain 
refreshments  without  exciting  notice,  for  1  was  well  aware  every  search 
would  be  made  for  me.  While  buried  in  these  thoughts,  I  felt  my  arras 
suddenly  pinioned.  A  severe  blow  felled  me  to  the  ground,  which 
nearly  deprived  me  of  my  senses,  and  I  felt  my  vestments  rudely  torn 
open.  I  was  degrived  of  what  cash  I  had  about  me,  which  was  indeed 
considerable,  for  I  had  converted  every  valuable  into  money;  and,  not 
content  with  this,  several  blows  were  struck  at  me,  and  lastly,  a  wound 
was  inflicted  in  my  side.  In  this  moment  of  agony  I  recovered  from 
my  state  of  insensibility.  Maddened  with  rage,  I  sprang  forward,  and 
seized  with  a  lion's  grasp  the  being  before  me.  Long  and  severe  was 
the  struggle.  At  length  my  opponent  vanquished  me.  He  was  armed 
— I  unarmed  ;  and  I  therefore  entreated  of  him  to  spare  my  life.  He 
refused,  and  was  about  to  strike  me  with  his  uplifced  poniard,  when 
suddenly  a  horseman  appeared,  and  leaping  from  his  charger,  with  a 
well-directed  blow  struck  my  assailant  to  the  earth. 

"  '  Curse  thee  1'  cried  my  antagonist ;  '  I  am  disappointed  of  my  re- 
venge; but  it  shall  yet  be  satisfied.' 

"  The  voice  struck  astonishment  upon  my  ear,  for  I  Isnew  it 'to  be 
that  of  my  brother  Antonio.  But  ere  I  could  recover  frona  my  surprise, 
both  he  and  my  generous  deliverer  had  disappeared." 

Theodore  was  about  to  continue  Laufen's  narrative,  when  a  loud 
shriek  from  the  countess  filled  him  with  alarm.  Seizing  the  bell-rope,  he 
rang  violently  for  assistance.  In  a  minute  a  domestic  entered,  and  lost 
no  time  in  procuring  restoratives,  which  were  applied  with  effect,  as 
the  cauntess  began  to  revive.  Dismissing  the  attendant,  she  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  Too  plainly,  my  dear  Tlieodore,  have  you  convinced  me  my  sus- 
picions are  true." 
"  Say  you  so?" 

"  Yes,  my  son;  the  whole  story  is  but  one  base  tissue  of  falsehood. 
It  was  he,  the  recreant,  who  deprived  a  worthy  brother  of  his  right, 
waylaid  him,  struck  him  a  treacherous  blow,  and  then,  cowaid-like,  left 
him  to  welter  in  his  gore." 

"  Have  you  proof  of  vfhat  you  speak,  dear  mother?" 

"  I  have ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  his  brother  still  lives,  a  witness 
of  his  perfidy." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  he,  in  whom  I  have  placed  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence,  is  a  villain  ?" 

"  Truly,  he  is,  my  son,  and  one  of  the  blackest  dye." 

"  Enough,  dear  mother.  From  this  hour  I  swear  to  shun  his  co>»^ 
pany." 

"Noble-minded  boy!"  said  the  countess,  embracing  him;  "  I  am 
indeed  happy  in  being  the  mother  of  such  a  son." 

At  this  instant  a  slight  knock  was  given  at  the  chamber  door. 
"  Who  knocks  ?"  demanded  the  countess. 

"  I  would  speak  to  you  alone,  hidy,"  said  a  voice  outside,  "  and  will 
await  you  in  the  adjoining  chamber." 

"  Merciful  Heavens  1"  said  the  countess,  "  'tis  the  voice  of  " 

"  Of  whom?"  asked  Theodore,  hastening  towards  the  chamber  door. 

"  Stay,  stay,  dear  Theodore  I"  cried  the  countess,  clinging  to  him 
"  if  you  would  not  kill  me,  stir  not  from  the  spot." 

"  What  mean  you,  mother  ?" 

"  Wait  even  for  one  moment,  my  son,  and  I  will  explain  all  to  you." 

"  What  need  of  this  secrecy,  dear  mother  I"  asked  the  surprised 
Theodore.   "  Surely  you  cannot  

Here  again  the  knock  at  the  door  was  repeated,  and  interrupted  the 
sentence. 

"  I  command  you,  Theodore,"  said  his  mother,  in  a  decisive  tone, 
"  to  remain  here  till  I  return."    Thus  saying,  she  left  the  chamber. 

"  There  is  mystery  here,"  said  Theodore ;    "  and  where  there  is 

mystery,  there  is  mostly  "  Guilt  he  would  have  added,  but  the 

many  bright  virtues  of  his  mother  rose  before  his  mind,  and  the  thought 
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died  a*ay.  "  Ino — no,"  he  exclaimed,  "her  soul  Is  the  shrine  of 
piiri'y  and  truth  !  By  whom  am  I  commanded  not  to  leave  this  chamber  ? 
Su  ely  it  cannot  be  that  the  words  of  old  Meg  are  about  to  be  realized? 
*  A  day  will  co  ne,'  said  bhe,  '  when  thou  wilt  cuise  the  fond  parent  that 
gave  thee  birth  !'  No — no  —it  cannot  be  I  Fool  that  I  am  to  dwell  on 
Words  of  an  exasperated  hag  1" 

Now  were  heard  the  tootsteps  of  his  mother,  and  immediately  the 
countess  rft-eniered  her  chainber  ;  throwing  her  snowy  aim  across  the 
shoulder  of  her  son,  she  exclaimed,  burstii  g  into  tears, — 

"  1  heodore  !  Theodore  I  in  this  short  lapse  of  time  I  Lave  salTered  an 
age  of  mise  y  and  su-uense ;  but  the  wors-  is  past." 

Theodore,  filled  with  attonishment,  gazed  upc-u  his  parent,  but  spoke 
not. 

"  My  deir  son,"  continued  the  countess,  "  ere  long  all  must  be 
known  ;  hut  for  the  prssent  all  must  renjain  in  mjst'  ry." 

"  Moth*rr,"  said  Theodore,  '*  I  have  no  right  to  seek  an  explanation 
of  your  conduct ;  but  there  is  one  piomise  I  would  require  you  to  make." 

"  Na<ne  it."  sa  d  the  countess,  who  seemed  labouring  under  a  load 
ef  aiix  «°y. 

*•  Tnat  I  may  inform  Laufen — <or  so  I  must  continue  to  call  him — 
tiiat  i  i*  by  your  tiesire  I  shun  lils  company  " 

"  I  will  nor  bind  you,  my  sor. :  it  you  have  not  strength  of  mind  to 
shun  the  (■ociety  of  so  vile  a  man  without  giving  him  a  reason  for  so 
doing,  act  as  <hoti  wilt." 

A  domestic  now  entere  ,  and  put  an  end  to  their  present  conversation, 
by  iiif'  rtn  n^  the  c  untC'S,  that  her  husband,  the  Count  di  Portici  re- 
qnirtd  t  er  presence  m  the  dmin^-hall. 

I  will  to  him  icstantlv,"  replied  the  countess,  a'ld  turning  aside  to 
Theotore,  she  savd,  "  by  a  mother's  love  I  abjure  you  to  let  the  scene  of 
this  morning;  be  sacrtd  in  silence." 

It  ^httll,  dear  mother,"  returned  her  son,  distressed  by  her 
nnhappiueas. 

«  »  *  *  » 

"  Curse  on  my  foolish  chick «n-heart,  why  did  I  not  revenge  myself 
by  striking  her  t  )  t>>e  heart  as  I  did  the  wretch  who  rivalled  me  in  he; 
Bffo'tion — my  brother?" 

"  Btctiuse,"  replied  a  voice,  "  that  brother's  spirit  guarded  her  from 
thy  inih  ly  touch  I" 

Reidznew  stood  agha«t. 

"Oh!  God!"  hd  excl  timed  "can  the  dead  have  risen  from  the 
grave  ?" 

"  Why  do«t  thou  call  on  the  name  of  him,  whose  every  law  thou  hast 
brokeii  ?"  said  the  voice. 

"  F  >3l  that  I  am,"  c  >ntinueil  R'i^'znew,  "  to  allow  my  imagination 
to  scare  me  thus  1    It  i.s  b  it  tlie  murmur  of  the  wind." 

"  Hear  me,  fool-hardy  vi  lain  I"  said  tne  voice,  "  and  tremble  when  1 
tell  thee  that  wticrcvtr  thou  goest  the  spirit  of  thine  injured  brother 
yrlW  follow  thee  I" 

Reidzne»ir  c-  vered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  There  is  no  il  u^ien  "  said  he ;  "  that  voice  is  " 

"Tny  b  other  Alberto's  " 

"  Spa  e  me  !  spare  me  !"  cried  the  conscience-stricken  Reidznew  ; 
*'lei  thy  spirit  rest  in  peace  I  and  from  this  hour  I  will  cease  to  iropor- 
tn  .e  Cecelia  di  Portici  1" 

"  Never  I"  repaed  the  voice,  "  until  my  spirit  is  revenged,  or  it  can 
kno'*  no  peace  1" 

"  Then  I  defy  thy  powers,  be  they  of  Heaven  or  hell !"  cried  Reizd- 
n«w,  stamping  in  dtfisMce. 

"  Do  you  brave  me?"  said  the  voice,  and  at  the  instant  the  form  of 
the  noble  Albe  to  appeared  before  hiiu. 

A  shiiek  which  seemed  to  mock  the  raging  thunder,  burst  froiw 
ReidZ'iew,  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

•'  Thus  far  have  I  succeeded,"  said  Alberto;  "now  will  I  work 
farther  on  his  guilty  conscience  !  unprincip.ed  villain  !  He  is  not  con- 
tended with  having,  as  he  hUppo>e-,  sent  me  to  eternily,  but  he  now 
plans  the  destruction  or  her  whom  I  myself  have  injured  !  but  thank 
Heaven  I  hear  te  has  not  the  knowledge  that  I  am  the  parent  of  the 
noble  Th  odore.  Curses  were  vain,"  continued  he,  "  ebe  would  I  spend 
my  1  fe  in  venting  them  upon  tlie  inhuman  father,  who  by  crueltv 
long  suff  rmg  to  my  beloved,  obliged  her  to  become  the  bride  of  the  old 
an<1  haughty  Count  (Ji  Po  tici ;  but  the  hour  will  not  yet  come  when  1 
Juay  dare  to  call  her  mine." 

Li'iing  the  senseless  fo  m  of  Reidznew  to  the  farther  end  of  the  half 
lij^hted  chamber,  he,  with  cautious  steps,  descended  by  the  silken  ladder 
at  the  wii.dow,  and  by  that  means  left  the  precincts  of  the  hoiue 
unobserved. 

"What  mean  those  downcast  looks?  that  absence  of  all  by  which 
you  were  wont  ta  chaim  met"  asked  the  count,  as  pale  and  tremblijig;, 
tUe  counte^ii  appealed  beCuru  him  in  answer  to  bis  summons. 


"  I  scarce  know  how  to  answer  you,  my  lord.    My  health  is  mutfti 

impaired,  and  " 

"  Beware  how  ycu  answer  my  questions  !  I  vill  not  be  trifled  with," 
said  the  count. 

"  Such  is  not  my  intention"  said  the  countess,  firmly. 
"  Perchance,"  continued  her  husband,  "  you  sigh  to  mix  again  in  th« 
bu>y  th  ong  of  admiiers  by  whom  yon  were  once  surrounded." 
"  My  lord  count,  you  are  too  severe." 
"  How«o?"' 

"  Ydu  must  know  I  have  no  inclination  to  leave  the  solitude  which  I 
myself  have  sought." 

"  Perhaps  1  am  se/ere;  but  I  cannot  form  any  other  opinion  of  your 
cause  for  grief." 

"  Will  you  then  oblige  me  to  confess  that  sorrow  has  been  mine,  even 
from  the  hour  of  our  nuptials." 

"  For  wliich  you  could  have  no  cause,  although  I  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive (me  p-.ssessii.g  so  many  charms  would  entirely  devote  herseif  to 
the  love  <  f  a  husteand  who  was  not  the  first  choice nf  her  heart  " 

"  'Tis  irue,  T»y  lord,  ic  is  not  love  that  has  bound  me  to  you,  but  it 
is  of  ahifjher  feeling." 
"  What  mean  >ou?" 

"  That  duty  aloi  e  has  guided  my  actions,  and  obliged  me  to  hide 
that  gtiti  1  can  now  no  longer  conceal " 

"How,  do  30U  then  acknowledge  that  your  heart  beats  not  in  unison 

with  mine  ?" 

"That,  my  lord,  I  cannot  answer  thecj  I  only  know  that  mine  is 
bound  to  you  by  the  str  ciest  tie  of  gratitude." 

"Gratitude!"  t-am  the  count;  "  it  is  a  name  too  poor — too  cold  for 
the  lo  e  and  wealth  I've  lavished  on  ihee  !" 

'•  Which  thou  hast  given  ulla^ked,  my  lord.  Thou  mayest  remember 
that  when  you  soujiht  my  heart  and  hand,  I  told  you  the  former  was 
already  given  to  an-other." 

"  And  that  vi  lain  was  "~ 

"  Alberto  Rei  zuew,"  said  the  countess. 

"  But  of  htm  I  have  no  (ear,"  replied  the  count.  "  Thanks  lo  the 
steady  arm  of  some  unknown,  his  body  has  long  become  the  food  of 

worm-s !" 

"  Thou  art  deceived,"  replied  the  countess,  for  an  instant  thrown  off 
her  gua  d. 

"  Or  rather  thou  art,"  rejoined  the  count,  sarcastically.  "If  he  lives 
'tis  but  in  thy  imaginati  n !" 

"  Why  did  ye  summon  me  hither,  my  lord?" 

"  To  inform  thee  it  u  my  intention  that  Theodore  should  enter  the 
se  vice  of  his  king." 

"  Nay,  I  ay,  my  lord,  you  surely  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  rob  me 
01  my  only  means  of  happiness." 

"  Aud  cannot  a  fond  and  taithful  husband  supply  his  place?" 
"  Nay,  my  lord,  1  will  not  dissemble  ;  there  lives  not  one  whose  love 
would  repay  me  for  his  loss." 

"  And  yet  you  love  not  his  parent,"  said  the  count. 
Here  a  crimson  blush  o'erspread  the  features  of  the  countess,  who, 
hiding  her  contu^ion  beneath  a  smile,  replied, — "  My  lord,  if  such  is 
really  thy  will,  1  submit  to  it." 

"I  know  not  why  you  cou'.d  refuse;  but  it  is  no  answer  to  my 
question." 

"  My  lips  cannot  answer  thee,  my  lord." 

"  Then,  shall  I  take  thy  silence  as  an  a?knowledgment  that  thy  duty 
is  not  unmixed  with  love  ?" 

"  Ay,  if  thou  canst,  my  lord;  but  it  was  surely  treachery  on  the  part 
of  my  parent  to  wed  me  with  thee." 

"Art  thou,  then,  determined  to  fill  my  mind  with  doubts  ?" 
"  My  lord,  I  would  retiie  from  thy  presence;  another  meeting  I  will 
speak  more  Jreely  to  thee." 

"  Be  it  so,"  jeplied  the  count.  The  countess  then  bent  her  steps  to 
her  chamber,  where,  throwing  herself  upon  her  couch,  she  burst  into  an 
impassioned  flood  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  Alberto  I"  she  exclaimed;  "  would  that  we  had  never  met,  or 
never  parted  ;  but  thy  wretched  Theresa  would  lather  suffer  death lhan 
yield  to  the  embrace  of  that  foul  monster,  Reidznew  ;  but  to-moirow — 
to-morrow  have  I  premised  to  meet  the  fiend  at  the  eastern  gate.  Oh! 
Alberto,  would  to  Heaven  thou  wouldst  return,  that  I,  beneath  thy  pro- 
tection, might  brave  his  perfidy.  I  dare  not  break  my  promise,  else  for 
ever  will  he  ruin  my  peace;  nay,  my  very  jife  will  fall  a  sacrifice,  should 

he  inform  the  count  that  Theodore  is  not  "    But  here  the  words 

died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  sank  senseless  upon  her  couch. 

***** 

"  Thank  Heaven  the  light  of  day  again  shines  upon  me  :  sure  it  was 
not  a  dream  !  No — no  ;  well  do  I  remember  'twas  on  yon  spot  he  stood  ; 
and,  as  my  soul  cowered  beneath  his  piercing  glance,  I  fell  to  the 
earth  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be, — he  could  not  gain  admittance  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  domestics — I  will  summon  them." 
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Scarcely  had  Keiaznew  applied  his  hand  lo  the  rich  embroiuered  bejl- 
rope,  than,  siar'i::g,  i.e  excliinied, — "  Fool  that  1  am  ;  I  speak  of  hini 
a»  a  being  possessing  life  and  blood,  and  not  as  one  who  has  risen  Jroni 
the  grave  I  What  wantest  thou,  Xnave  1"  continued  he  to  the  servant 
who  now  entered. 

"  1  answered  to  t^  e  summons  of  thy  bell,  my  lord." 

"  Ay,  tho'i  ait  right ;  knowcst  thou  where  L  supped  last  night?" 

"Tny  !abies  weie  spread,  my  loid,  and  the  Count  Beneveuto  waited 
long  thy  preatiice;  but  thou  didst  not  leave  this  chamber." 

"  C  an.e  any  one  here  to  -tek  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  n:>  lord;  surprised  at  thy  long  delay,  the  count,  and  thy  at 
tendant,  Ralph,  entered  this  chamber,  but  found  thee  sleeping  on  thy 
oouch." 

"  EiiOu;ih— pnough  ;  get  thee  hence  !"  said  Reidznew. 

The  domestic  knew  loo  well  the  iiasty  disposition  of  his  master  to 
tarry  an  instiint,  and  immediately  departed. 

'*  V\  hat  st-aiige  Iniatuation,"  continued  Reidznew,  "induces  me  to 
vis  t  th  s  gio.  mv  chambtr  ?  The  chateau  elsewhere  is  well  aaomed.  and 
jet  I  venture  not  a  ri  ad.  or  return  without  coming  hither;  'tis  a  n  ys- 
tt^iy  I  Cttimot  fathoiii,  but  I  am  determined  again  J  will  not  visit  it.'" 
So  Baying,  he  left  the  chamber,  and  proceeded  to  the  spacious  hail, 
wnere  go  >let8  of  rich  spiced  wines  awaited  his  acceptance. 

At  length  the  hou!  drew  nigh  at  wh.ch  he  was  to  meet  the  countess, 
vhich  pt!  mi.xe  he  had  viui'g  trom  htr  by  the  threat  of  inlormiug  her 
child  an  ■  hu.-band  of  her  passion  for  Alberto;  and,  as  he  was  about  to 
Itave  liis  chaniber,  te  excldimed. — •'  Ihese  feara  are,  indeed,  childish; 
whoever  hag  proved  that  the  dead  have  list n?  No,  no;  'tis  but  busy 
fancy  iliat  wcrks  upon  the  brain,  and  pictures  to  us  bemgs  that  have 
long  been  number  d  wit  i  the  dead;  and  now  I  do  remember,"  con- 
tinued he.  "  in  the  momentary  strugg  e,  a  bracelet  fell  from  htr  arm. 
1  brought  it  with  me,  but  now  1  have  it  not ;  surely  I  must  have  left  it 
In  that  cursed  chamber  when  under  the  influence  of  my  foolish  fears 
laet  night  " 

Again  he  bent  his  steps  thither,  but  vain  was  his  search.  "  Surely 
none  of  my  domestics  wou  d  have  dared  to  have  taken  possession  of  it  1 
Why,  then,  do  1  itar  to  inienogate  them?  'Tis  true  I  discoveted  in  the 
Clasp  the  llkenes^  of  my  brother — I  will  sun.mon  Ralph  :  he  only  hns 
access  to  the  apartment  in  my  absence — he  knows  not  that  I  have  " 

"  Committed  murder.'"  said  a  sepulchral  voice. 

"  Hal  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Reidznew.  "My  own  foolish  brain  is 
again  pla>intr  its  pranks  with  n;e  !"  thus  saving,  he  applied  his  hand  to 
the  t  ell  with  such  viohn<e,  that,  apprehending  danger,  several  ol  the 
■eivaiitg  hastened  to  trie  chamber. 

Spue  of  hia  bravad  •,  Reidznew  was  so  overcome  by  fear,  that  he  gazed 
upon  the  at  endanis,  but  spoke  not. 

"  What  would-t  thou,  my  lord?"  asked  Ralph. 

For  many  minutes  Reidznew  continued  silent,  but  pointed  to  the 
window.  At  length  his  tongue  found  utterance,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder, — 

"  Some  treacherous  being  has  gained  entrance  here,  and  vports  with 
the  lears  of  his  master." 

The  domestics  gaZid  at  each  other  with  surprise,  and  each  feared  the 
xeanoii  of  hi*  mai-ler  was  leaving  him. 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Ralph,  *'  none  can  gain  entrance  here  without 
my  knowledge." 

Another  domestic  now  entered,  saying, — 

"Good  master;  the  young  Ccurit  Theodore  di  Portici  waits  your 
presence  in  the  hall.'' 

"  Ha!"  exclaim ;d  he.  "  Does  then  the  countess  dare  my  revenge, 
that  she  has  sent  him  hither  at  the  very  time  appointed  for  my  meeting 
her  at  the  t astern  gate  ot  the  chateau?" 

This  but  conlirriied  the  opinion  of  the  attendants  that  their  master 
wa«  losing  his  senses. 

With  hasty  strides  Reidznew  sought  the  hall,  where  Theodore 
^w;,,r.ed  him, 

-ay,  frown  not  thus  on  me  !"  said  he.    "  J  care  not  for  it.    I  first 
revenged  !" 

odjre  gazfd  In  surprise  at  the  supposed  Count  Laufen,  while  the 
coritinued, — 

■fear,  then,  the  blasting  tidings  that  thou  art  the  son  of  " 

A  being  of  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  idiom  thou  wouldest  have 
louud,  had  not  the  spirit  oi  thy  brother  guarded  her  from  harm," 
•I'.  -L  voice. 

"  Have  me— save  me  I"  ciied  the  assumed  Laufen.  "  In  mercy  strike 
i'i-.  'l^iggtr  to  my  heart.  I  cannot  bear  that  voice ;  it  hairows  my 
'  ry  ROUl  !" 

'  What  mean  you?"  asked  Theodore.  "  What  means  this  mystery  ? 
'''/  it  proves  the  trutti  of  my  dear  mother's  words." 

•  he  nur^-rise  of  Theodore,  he  perceived  that  the  count  had  fallen 
■■  earth  ;  to  true  it  is,  tl.at  the  arm  which  is  strongest  in  guilt, 
'!«•  mot  when  under  the  influence  of  a  stricken  conscience. 


A  being,  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  approached  Theodore. 
"  Beloved  youth,"  said  he;  "  how  plaii.ly  do  I  trace  the  features  of 
the  wronged  and  lovely  Theie-a  de  Portici!" 
"  Who  art  thou?"  demanded  Theodore. 

"  Brother  to  the  fallen  and  guilty  Reidznew,  who  basely  endeavoured 
to  rob  me  of  my  Jue." 

"  Ha  !  is  it  possible  ?  Then  thou  art  the  being  of  whom  my  mother 
.■ilioke,  whtn  she  warned  me  to  shun  this  ireaclierouf  man,  wi  oo  i  have 
liithe  to  knovn  only  as  the  iHjUied  relative  of  a  haughiy  bioiher  and 
ciutl  fatt'cr,  the  Couni  Laufen  "  *t 

*'  This,"  said  Alberto,  opening  his  vest,  and  uifiplayir>g  a  large  scar 
upon  his  breast,  "  will  speak  lo,.dly  of  the  falsehoods  of  n-y  ireacheroue 
brother,  whom  God  knows  I  have  ncvei  injuitd." 

Reidznew  now  btarted  frem  the  ground,  iind  drawing  forth  a  dagger, 
wouid  l.ave  plunged  it  into  ihe  breast  of  Tlieodore  had  not  the  stioug 
arm  of  Alberto  dashed  him  with  violence  to  tlie  earth. 

*'  Fien>  s  of  hell,  I  dare  your  vtngeance!"  cried  Re  dznew.  "  Ye 
may  tear  me  linib  frcm  limb— ye  may  drink  my  li  e's  bio  d— buL  ye 
siiall  not  prevent  me  taking  my  evenge  on  her  who  has  slijihtetl  niy 
pa^sion ;  the  hateful  Theresa,  who  iiow  awaits  niy  coming  at  ihe 
eastern  gate  1" 

"  God  ot  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Theodore  ;  "  it  was,  then,  my  n  other's 
form  which  darted  tiy  me,  as  I  passed  the  eaNteni  gate  of  the  chateau." 

Again  had  Reidznew  gained  his  feet,  and,  rustling  wildiy  iiom  the 
hall,  he  extl^.imed, — 
"  Revenge! — revenge?" 

With  the  lightness  of  a  deer,  the  wretched  maniac  (ft  r  such  was 
Rei'Tznew  now)  hastened  onwards,  closeiy  followed  by  Theodoie  aud 
Albeito     Suddenly  the  flowing  robe  if  a  female  met  thiir  view. 

"  My  mother — my  mother!"  cried  Theodore,  and,  with  a  swifmefs 
I  almost  supernatural  he  overtook  the  freiozied  CGt:-nt,  who  l  ad  se'Ze</  the 
j  countess,  and,  with  uplifted  dagger,  was  m  the  act  of  striking.  Ftai 
gave  strength  to  the  young  arm  of  Theodoie,  whu,  wie.siiKg  the  gil- 
tering  blade  frt  m  the  hand  ot  tne  madman,  thrust  it  with  force  into 
the  breast  of  the  laiter,  who  fell  with  a  groan  aud  expired. 

In  a  short  time  the  aged  count  died,  and  the  couritess  beeame  the 
wile  of  her  loved  Alberto. 


AN  EVENING  PRAYER. 

Oh,  'tis  a  sweet  and  loo'ng  scene  to  .see 

At  eve,  when  daily  toil  is  lain  aside, 
The  thankful  partnt  bend  his  huii  ble  knee 

To  Him  who  doth  his  every  want  provide, 
And  raise  a  fervent  prayer  in  guileless  tone. 
That  soars  high  upward  to  the  heavenly  throne. 
The  wife  so  gentle,  and  his  children,  too. 

Around  him  bow  their  modest  heads  in  prayer: 
Oh,  who  a  sight  more  pleasing  e'er  can  view, 

Or  dwell  upon  a  sul  jecc  half  so  fair. 
Than  these  dear  children,  and  their  parents  fond, 
Whose  voices  with  their  heart-felt  thanks  respond? 
Anon  he  pours,  in  accents  Iraught  with  love, 

His  thanks  to  God  for  what  he  has  received  ; 
Each  daily  mercy  from  that  home  above, 

Where  hearts  unite  of  every  pain  relieved  : 
And  oh,  the  joy  dep'cted  in  his  face, 
As  thus  he  kneels  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

H.  J.  Chvrch. 


Baron,  the  Author  akd  Actor. — The  famous  Baron  was  both 
an  author  and  an  actor ;  he  wrote  a  comedy  in  live  acts,  called  Les 
Adelphcs,  taken  from  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  and,  a  Jew  days  belore  it 
was  performed,  the  Duke  de  Roquelaroe,  addressing  him,  said, —  •  Will 
you  show  me  your  piece,  baron?  You  know,  I  am  a  connoisseur.  I 
have  promised  three  women  of  wit,  who  are  to  dine  with  i>;e,  the  feast 
of  hearing  it.  Come  and  dine  with  us;  bring  it  in  your  pocket,  ard 
read  it  yourself.  1  am  desirous  to  kr  ow  whether  you  are  Je^s  dull  than 
Terence."  Baron  accepted  the  invitation,  aiid  found  two  countesses 
and  a  marchioness  at  the  table,  who  testified  tte  most  impatient  desire 
to  hear  the  piece.  They  were,  however,  in  no  has-ie  to  rise  from  tab.e  ; 
and,  when  their  long  repast  was  ended,  instead  of  thinking  ol  Baron, 
they  called  for,—"  Cards— cards !"  Cried  the  duke,— "  Surely,  lad  es, 
you  have  no  such  intention  ;  you  forget  that  Baron  is  here  to  read  to 
you  his  new  comedy  ?" — "  Oh,  no,  we  have  not  forgot,  sir,  that,"  replied 
one  of  them,  "he  may  read  while  we  are  at  play,  and  we  shall  have 
two  pleasures  instead  of  one.'  Baron  immediately  rose,  walked  to  the 
door,  and  with  great  indignation  replied,— his  comedy  should  not  be 
reai  to  card-players.  This  incicent  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Poincinet  ;n  bis  comedy  of-  the  Cerck. 
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■   «t  that,  and  ^as  determined  to  \»=P  ™™°      ^hat  terns ;  and 

CLAN  AWLY.  °I  gxan.ed  Mm  aU  he  ^-^^^'^ITJ^T '■>--^'-^'''<^'  "J 

UrareTaU.*:oSrtr  "a,,mt.e  V.he  ,ueen  as  .hat  he 


»  I  slaall  proceed  towards  ^^^^f^^J'^  j37i;;der;-who  is  to  lat^d  there, 
there  meet  Don  Alonzo  Oca^po^  ^'T^  "^^  the  army  (including 
Meanwhile,  you        ^  ^"^'^'"^  J^^^^  me  a  few  days  to  pre- 

whatever  assistance  you      /"^^V^l^' Mountjoy's  army.    I  have 
cede  you,  win  slowly  advance^  m^^^^^^  J^J^  , 

followed   them  up  from  the  ^""J"" 

cautiously,  that  we  were  never  ZZTs^^llm  li^ln  and  where  t^e 
From  the  Spanish       ^'^^  '  °;^3'tL?f  sS^^^ 
next  invasion  is  to  ^^^^^P^^^,^^  ' /"^S/arm^^  is  to  he  kept  in  check 
to  you,  to  inform  you  '^^'^'^.^^^^^^  intend  to  land,  and 

rhrcoTer\h\Trr"^  ^  very  clever  leader,  and  a 

^^^-t:::^^r-n,"said  c— -;^r^:;;;::;.?^d 

make  preparation  to  give  you  buc  ^^l^L  and  kerns,  as  we 

yie.d  you  no  positive  help  except  ^J^J^^^^^  ^^^^  „ig^t,  which  will 
had  a  very  severe  skirmish  tj%"^f^^^^^^^  perfectly  collected  from 
require  some  time  to  elapse  before  the  P^OP'^  ^  J  of  Tirconnell  can  re- 
its\aralyzing  effects.    When  you  ^^Pa  ;\he  E^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Xn  ';'on7.:t:nT^voi  ^^^^^  ^'^^ 

'^^^.^Ye's-eXS^^^^^^  of  Tirconnell ;  "  we  shall  ke,p  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  P/j;;;;^,",;'3^;,^ed  Tyrone  ;  "  and. 

<.  Certainly  well  a™  I  convmced  of  thaj,  ^^^^    he  is 

though  Tirconnell  ^trugg  ed  against  ^^  ^^^^Jl^,,  ,ohle  clan,  he 
1^::  rtrarand^Tnth^tt  ma:s,t:uhdue  the  common  foe  of  our 

supporter  now.  My  ^^^^^^a^  .^^^f  s'uppofe!  he  will  be  led  away 
the  English  in  last  night  saffiay    and,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

-m,  or  w^n  any 

.    .  Tarn  heartily  sorry  for  tl^e  «ircums  auce  "  f  ^^^^J^^^ul  the 
Because,"  continued  the  /o„  -s  ^f.  ^^^^^ 

Irish  interests  m  many  respects,  aim  w» 

castle."  said  Clana^ly ;  "  mvrte  the  pi  ncip^  c^^^^ 
.ell  a.  your  ""f^o^or™  "    Y^^^  iave  every  enter- 

?rL"t"r.7cl^  :r;n  ^^-^a^ln;  and  you  shall  have  the  hear. 

"  •  -  aware  of  *e  welco.^^^^^^^^^  ,  ,,,, 

rSrnTfS:rd.,ed^^ 

orZrc;;atlsS^^^^^  ha.red  1„  the  hear,  of  .he 
mongrel  for  the  untainted  Irish  ^f  ,.  ggid  M'AuUff. 

^:^Xr::^^^^'  e-lalmed  Tlrconnen, 

i;^:=::i:rrirrof-r^^^^r:^^^^^^ 

''T^lCaredCn^^^^^  "thelheriansare  truly  faithful. 

Spaniard  and  faithful  give  to  me  the  same  meanmg. 

M'Auliff  continued,—  ^  ..v^-o  „?,.torv     certain.  Yourcon- 

Should  the  Spaniards  prove  f^^thf ul.  vict^^^^^^^^^^  'on  y  dependent  for 
quest  last  year  gives  me  hope.    The  f  °f  J't^"^^^^^^^^ 
success  i-pon  their  former  greatness ;  and  wh^^^^^  P  ^^^1^ 

an  overthrow,  its  recollection  haunts  t^^^'  ^^7;"^^^?^^^^      xnade  with 
like  to  hear  correctly  the  terms  of  the  treaty  wmcn  y 
pevereux.    I  heard  them  before,  but  so  indistinctly,  that  1  wisn  ^ 
^'^i^^iX^SL  boy,  ~x,"  said  Tyrone.  wUh  n.uo.J^^i^^  independence." 
pation ;  "  ye8,  indeed,  it  was  a  treaty  made  by  hto,  untn  he  would  re  J 


arrive  at  the  castle 

they  pay  it  under  the  new  reform. 

H:rri;tt'— e^  the  former,  summing  up  resolution,  and 

of  .he  Ban  of  Tyrone,  ,        ^h;  „S  ani  »Is  hnrrying 

ZTotui  ..1^rcrn!?;ror;::ir.ed,  -Tke  faee  oftha.  man 
is  familiar  t©  me."  .    ^  thoughtfulness, 

buS  noT^^^^^^  -  Tyrone's  Observation, 

^^X^h^is  in       castle  as  a  dependant  the^^ 
come  to  me  as  a  distressed  man  .^^^^tme^go.    I  g  ^^^^^^.^^nt 
ment,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it  J-^cause  wun  1     J  ^^^^ 
he  combines  utiUty  in  former  life  I  have 

of  respectable  origin ;  but  of  t^^t  or  any  accoun^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

raf fp^s^  - "  — ^ 

^'^^^ Tut  with  regard  to  the  observations  made  by  the  Earl  of  Essex." 

said  Clanawly.  „  .        .  Tyrone ;  "  that  my  principal 

"  When  I  declared  to  him,  observea  xyr      '      ^      ^^^^.^^t  ^is, 
motive  for  demanding  ^^^h  broad  terins  in  the  ne^^^^^^^ 
was  not  merely  on  account  0  ^y^^^f^^^'tSf  tre^yT^^  through 
gion.  to  prevent  it  from  f^f-^^^^  f 
the  land,  he  answered       With  regard  to  y  P 

s-^f^rt^f^'^^^ 
~dtS:iirrd^rii^^^  - 

timidity  which  f^^^f-^:'^^'J^Z^^^^  M'Auliff.  smiling; 

.t;enTyr.wr::Tkts^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^"-'^ 

-^^S^SiJ:s^"e;er  .nd  their  ^gJ^^P^^^  ^  J^^^ 
nature  is  such,  and  it  is  ^^PP^      o^e^To  ifow^  their 

of  ambition."  .        r^.r>„r,r.Pi1  raisinff  up  his  hands,  "that 

-^^t^^^:-rt:.^^-^^^ 

provoked  at  the  language  of  the  I  informed  him  that  we  were 

me  such  epithets  as  traitor  rebel  *^c  ^  distinct  m 

no  more  traitors tl^-^^f^J^^^,?!  l  ioU^^  that  he  may  as  well, 
language,  "eed,  and  birth  from  others  j^^^^itants  of  that  lanj, 

lay  violent  hands  upon  France,  ana  esdeavoured 
•traitors  and  rebels,'  because  t^^^/^^^^^l^^  ^^^^^  of  their 

to  shake  off  a  yoke  that  ^fPf"t'  UsTnS  ^'rong  w^y 

birth.  I  told  him  a  so  that  ''^^^^^fl^^^^^^^Zey  made,  and  that  if 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  c«"J,""„'*  '^^^^  their- 
they  deal  by  every  other  conquered  nation  a^^  of  Lpa^ating  from  them, 
subjects  will  take       P°!^^^^\°PP;'S  the  wo'd^  'traitor  and  rebel' 

"than  bear  a  sting  on  my  conscience. 
And  I,"  observed  M-Auliff,"-'"^ 


^p'refer  rebellious  poverty  to  treapherou^ 


1^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RECEPTIOX. 

Shehan  hurried  aw^'  as  fast  as  he  could  walk,  and  pursued  the  glen 
mentioned  before,  as  the  shortest  way  to  the  castle.  He  did  not  think 
the  journey  half  so  long  as  it  really  Avas,  in  consequence  of  the  thousand 
thoughts  that  flitted  through  his  brain  at  the  same  time.  His  mind 
wa»  occupied  with  the  penetrating  glance  ef  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  as  also 
the  downcast  countenance  of  Hugh  O'Donnell. 

"  Tyrone  icarcely  remembers  me,"  said  Shehan  to  himself;  "  it  is  too 
long  ago.  Oh,  aj-e  ;  but  he  seems  to  liave  a  faint  recoUection  of  my 
features,  at  the  same  time  unable  to  bring  the  thought  fully  and 
callectively  home  to  his  memory.  Tirconnell  kept  his  eyes  firmly  upon 
the  ground,  and  never  took  them  up  whilst  I  remained,  after  he  saw  me 
leofciDg  at  hira.  He  well  remembers  me— well  knows  who  I  am  ;  and 
should  he,  it  may  be  all  right  yet.  But,  lo!  how  changed  he  is  from 
what  I  knew  him  once.  He  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  great  Red  Hu^, 
the  pride  remaining  as  a  spirit,— his  independent  bearing  wasted  away.  I 
am  greatly  in  dread  that  some  accident  has  befallen  the  house,  as  he 
Sfcems  to  be  wandering  in  thought,  unsettled  in  gesture.  I  must  eadea- 
Toar  to  trace  out  the  entire  story." 

Having  ipoken  this  solileviuy,  when  at  about  a  half  mile  distant  tiom 
the  castle,  he  was  quickening  his  pace  when  he  received  a  salutation 
from  a  gentle  veice  by  the  roadside,  and  he  stood  to  find  out  who  the 
person  was  that  addressed  him.  It  was  a  weak-looking  individual, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  who  appeared  to  be  begging  relief. 

"  Can  we  get  any  assistance  at  the  castle,  for  the  Lord's  sake  ?"  dcr 
manded  the  pilgrim. 


"The  Earl  of  Tyrone,"  said  the  other  ;  "hut,  come  on,  my  hoy,  we 
have  no  time  to  lose— come  with  me  into  the  hall,  until  we  put  every- 
thing into  its  proper  place." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eoghan,  "  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  be  of  service  at  such  a 
a  hurried  time." 


said  Shehan. 
"we  are  of  that  profession ;  wolf-hunted 
Will  it  be  long  before  Lord  ClanawJy  comes 

returned  Shehan,  "you  will  scarcely  see 


1  cannot  teU  you  that,  unless  you  come  over  and  see,"  answered 
Shehan. 

,  "  Would  jou  lend  us  your  help  in  our  bending  years,  my  love?"  asked 
the  pilgrim. 

"  I  would  willingly,  hut  cannot  delay,"  returned  Shehan ;  "  but  if 
you  manage  to  get  to  the  casUe  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  you  some- 
thing." 

Saying  these  words,  he  hurried  on,  resuming  his  pace,  and  made  no 
de.ay  until  he  wa»  in  the  kitchen  of  the  castle,  where  the  two  minstrels 
were  seated  before  him.  He  spoke  softly  to  the  boy,  demanding  who 
tfcey  were  ;  but  thp  latter  told  him  they  had  only  arrived  a  short  while 
previously. 

"  You  are  minstrel-bards? 
.  "Yes,"  said  one  of  them. 
Wd  priced  as  iponsters 
h»me  V 

"  Let  it  be  long  or  short 
h&a  this  day." 
,."Why?"  demanded  the  other  bard. 

'•  Because  he  is  too  highly  engaged,"  answered  Shehan,  sharply. 

"Then  if  he  were  as  highly  engaged  again,"  said  the  former  Minstrel, 
relieving  his  companion  in  tlie  conversation,  "  I  will  both  see  him,  and 
•peak  with  hjm,  in  virtue  ol  my  profession." 

''Where  are  you  £rom  ?"  asked  Shehan,  gazing  upon  each  alternately 
with  steraness. 

"  From  Uolouch,"  answered  the  same  bard. 

"  Eeghan,"  said  Shehan,  addressing  himself  softly  to  the  boy,  whUst 
le  ascended  the  narrow  flight  of  steps,  which  led  through  the  wall  into 
he  court-yard  within  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  "followme,  Eoghan, 
«•  I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly." 

The  young  mac  went  up  stairs  after  Shehan,  and  when  they  had 
urivfcd  at  the  top  of  them,  the  latter  said,  in  an  under  tone,— 

"  They  are  no  more  minstrels  than  you  or  I." 

''I  thought  so,"  observed  Eoghan;  "but  they  are  most  certainly 
■tiangcTs,  not  merely  by  appearance." 
'"'  i.'-y  are  strangers,  and  from  UI»ter,  too,"  said  Shehan;  "  but  they 
f^naers  into  the  bargain  ;  and  If  there  be  not  a  watchful  eye  kept 
iH<tm,ire  likely  to  play  some  very  deceitful  trick,  because  I  fancy 
"^y  are  only  spies,  uitent  upon  the  destruction  of  seme  of  the 
of  our  army." 

efore  shall  we  watch  them  very  closely."  said  Eoghan  ;  "  and  I 
cemmend  that  they  be  treaterl  as  minstrels,  as  also  used  with 
ree  of  kindness,  in  order  that  they  naay  throw  oft"  that  guise 
^•Iten  prevents  detection." 

shall  be  attended  t%"  said  Shehan;  "  but  wemfiBt  firtt  devote 
M  to  B  subject  of  greater  importance." 
Of  what  importance,  Shehan  V  demanded  Eoghan,  looking  earnestly 
n  the  face  of  the  other. 

sit  from  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
t'y  a  general  named  —  O'DonneH  —  I  think,"  observed 
,  r  -oouncing  the  last  words  with  hesitation  and  rather  tre- 

"  earl  of  who  V  asked  the  boy 


Having  entered  the  great  hall,  Shehan  and  the  boy  commenced  pre- 
parations  by  regulating  and  dusting  the  armour  appended  to  the  walls; 
after  which  they  strewed  the  stone  floor  with  fresh  straw,  laying  over  it 
close  together  a  number  of  finely-woven  straw  mats.  They  next  brought 
the  huge  oak  tables  from  their  recesses,  and  laid  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment. 

From  various  receptacles  were  then  produced  a  large  quantity  of 
crimson  cloth,  part  of  which  was  laid  upon  the  floor  around  the  tables, 
and  part  fastened  to  hooks  in  the  wall  about  four  feet  high.  The  ban- 
ner  of  the  clan  was  hung  over  the  fire-place,  and  the  arms  of  Clanawly, 
upon  the  mantel-piece,  were  polished  to  brilliancy. 

The  seats  were  placed  in  due  order,  according  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  were  to  occupy  them,  and  in  accordance  to  the  custom  of  the  age. 
The  elevation  was  fixed  for  the  minstrels,  and  cushions  placed  in  the 
saloons  for  such  as  were  only  to  be  spectators,  or  deemed  not  sufficiently 
noble  to  be  seated  at  the  table.  Torch-lamps  were  charged  with  oil  and 
wicks,  and  placed  in  their  proper  positions. 

To  crown  the  work,  a  number  of  laurel  branches  were  procured,  which 
were  set  up  throughout  the  hall,  in  harmony  with  other  appearances. 

"To  work  outside,  now,"  said  Shehan,  nearly  breathless  from  his 
great  exertions  ;  "  and  you,  Eoghan,  go  down  to  the  lower  chambers, 
and  bid  whoever  you  can  find  there  unemployed  to  come  up  here  and 
give  us  some  assistance." 

The  young  man  hurried  out  of  the  hall  and  proceeded  through  the 
inner  court-yard,  down  the  same  stairs  he  had  ascended.  Whilst  pass- 
ing through  the  large  kitchen,  he  could  not  help  casting  a  glance  at  the 
strangers,  who  still  occupied  the  places  in  which  they  first  sat  down. 

"Is  not  his  lordship  returned  yet?"  demanded  one  of  them,  rather 
impatiently. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  the  young  man  ;  "  but  if  you  only  wait  for  a 
few  minutes  until  we  get  this  hurry  over,  you  shall  be  provided  with  a 
comfortable  breakfast,  and  made  otherwiee  as  happy  as  in  any  castle." 

Proceeding  through  the  kitchen,  Eoghan  forced  in  a  door  that  led  to 
the  vaulted  rooms  beneath  the  court-yard.  In  two  of  those  he  found 
no  person ;  but  in  the  third  two  of  the  domestics  were  asleep,  in  an 
arched  recess  that  served  as  a  dormitory.  He  awaked  them,  and  they 
quickly  responded  to  his  call,  having  no  time  to  lose,  as  they  were 
already  dressed ;  because  they  lay  down  so,  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  when  they  retired  to  rest.  They  followed  Eoghan  to  where 
Shehan  was  standing  uneasily  waiting  for  them.  The  latter  bid  them 
to  give  him  every  help  they  could  at  the  work  in  which  he  was  then 
engaged. 

"  I  want  these  cannons  run  out  through  the  loops,"  said  Shehan, 
pointing  to  the  two  only  engines  of  that  description  in  the  fortification, 
"  after  I  have  them  charged  with  gunpowder  and  clay  sods — a  heavy 
charge." 

They  went  to  the  small  store  upon  the  right  side  of  the  grand  gate  :  it 
was  a  heptagonal  tower,  corresponding  to^the  one  on  the  other  side,  that 
was  used  as  a  watch-tower  or  guard-house.  From  this  they  procured  a 
barrel  of  powder  and  some  balls  of  clay,  shaped  for  the  purpose  of 
wads;  bringing  with  them  two  iron  bars,  as  levers,  for  sliding  the  car- 
riages of  the  guns  backwards  and  forwards.  When  they  came  up  to 
Shehan,  he  took  the  cover  from  the  barrel,  and  with  a  long-handled 
ladle  put  a  certain  quantity  into  each,  forcing  the  combustible  prepara- 
tion Into  the  chamber  of  each  by  a  sod. 

"  Run  them  into  the  loops  now,"  said  Shehan. 

"  But  we  want  all  the  attendants  at  the  castle,  to  bring  whatever  may 
be  necessary  ;  for  empty  tables  are  a  poor  welcome  for  such  a  great  man 
as  the  great  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone,"  said  Eoghan. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Shehan,  "  let  yoia  go,  Eoghan,  and  ring  the  bell 
upon  the  upper  watch-tower." 

Eoghan  entered  the  small  arch-way  over  the  dungeon,  in  the  tall 
tower,  and  running  up  the  winding  stairs  that  led  round  it,  soon  reached 
the  summit;  from  this  he  looked  around  him,  and  having  seen  the 
crowd  advancing,  exclaimed  to  Shehan,  who  had  ascended  the  battle- 
ments lookinfT  down  upon  the  lawn  : — 

"  Shehan,"  cried  Eoghan,  "  they  are  coming." 

"  Then  ring  the  bell,"  said  the  other,  looking  up  at  him,  "  and  I  will 
attend  to  my  business." 

The  boy  rung  the  bell,  when  several  individuals  whose  business  it 
was  to  attend  upon  the  chieftain,  came  hurrj'ing  onward  from  their  re- 
spective habitations  at  some  little  distance  towards  the  castle.  These 
were  soon  upon  their  posts  within  the  great  hall,  furnishing  the  tables 
with  all  dsscrfptions  of  viands  and  beverages,  such  as  were  then  in  use 
amongst  the  Irish.  The  minstrels  and  musicians  who  played  upon 
great  occasiena  at  the  castle,  were  also  there  in  very  good  time. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  thoroaghfare  leading  to  the  hold,  at  length  ap- 
pear, d  a  mmt  tude,  some  mounted,  ot'  ers  on  foot,  who  moved  forward 
sIoaI),  but  in  >.tate  y  order.  Shehan  waited  upon  the  battlements  unt'l 
he  could  ftivNtiiifjuish  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  from  his  noble  bearing;  and  as 
Booii  as  he  was  ab.e  to  discern  the  movements  of  his  person,  admiring 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  castle,  he  de^cended,  and  seizing  the  red 
Btukti.  d  !-charged  one  of  the  pieces.  Soon  afcerwards  the  second  was 
fired  off,  and  ihe  sound  of  thes.e  (then)  tremendous  pieces  brought  fear 
and  admiration  to  the  inmates  of  the  casile  as  well  as  to  the  spectatojs 
without. 

As  soon  as  the  second  gun  was  discharged,  and  its  reverberatine  echo 
was  rolled  away  from  hill  to  hill,  losing  itself  m  infinity,  Clanawly  darted 
from  Ihe  nnd>t  of  the  crowd,  and  jit  a  galloping  pace  entered  the  bawn  of 
the  >troiighold  The  gates  of  the  inn^r  court-yard  having  been  previously 
thrown  open,  he  !oae  up  to  tt  e  portico  of  the  great  hall,  wiiere  he  dis- 
mounted, delivering  up  his  steed  to  O  Loghlin,  the  chief  of  the  horse, 
who  grtve  the  reins  to  an  under  se.vant,  to  conduct  the  animal  to  its 
stall.  He  then  el.ter^d  tiie  hall,  and  took  hi't  stand  at  the  t^ble.  His 
officers  stood  in  equal  number  on  each  side  of  him:  amongst  whom 
Were  OQuiim,  his  phy  ician  ;  O'Loghlin,  the  chief  of  the  horse; 
O'Hanly,  i.fs  standard-bearer  ;  O'Madder,  his  chief  brehon  ;  O'Driscol, 
the  master  of  the  feast  ;  and  M'Kenna,  his  grand  steward.  O'Deasy, 
h's  principal  piper,  and  O'Neill,  the  celehrated  harper,  were  seated  upon 
the  orches'ri,  c  nducting  the  musical  department ;  and  M'Murrough 
en'erii  g  shortly  at'  erwards  ascended  to  their  seat,  to  give  directions  as 
to  the  poeti'  al  compos  tions  wh  cti  weie  suited  f^r  the  occasion. 

The  sound  of  f  oisteps  were  soon  heard  in  the  bawn,  and  the  noise 
tha'  accompanied  them  convinced  thechieltain  that  his  guests  were  near 
at  hai  d.  His  face  was  not  at  this  monient  that  of  pride  and  self-satis- 
faci'Oo  at  hehoi(.'iiig  such  a  display  of  luxury  beneattx  his  roof,  rarely 
paralleled  in  his  country.  He  hung  his  head  with  a  gentle  inclination, 
whilst  a  ^lijiht  tinge  of  melancholy  bespread  his  features;  his  noble 
figure  and  il  ustrlous  appearance  suffering  nothing  by  ttie  inroad  of 
pathetic  feel  ngs  upon  ideas  replete  with  joy  and  exultation. 

When  the  generals  appeared  at  the  poitico,  Hugh  M'AulilT  took  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  by  the  left  hand,  and  led  him  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
table.  O  D'lnnoil  advanced  heside  the  earl.  Clanawly  and  his  officers 
at  th  s  moment  placed  their  open  right  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and 
howed  down  to  the  le  el  of  the  table.  The  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tircon- 
nell  returned  the  honour  by  a  bow  equally  low.  M'Anliff  then  went 
frcm  he  t.ead  of  the  table  to  the  other  end,  and  grasping  Tyrone  by  his 
right  hand  and  Tirconnell  with  his  leit,  led  them  on  to  his  own  seat, 
where  he  compe  led  them  to  be  seated.  O'Hanly  went  from  his  place 
and  'ook  down  the  banner  of  Clanawly,  whilst  Hugh  M'Auliff  took  that 
01  O'Neill,  the  red  hand,  and  planted  it  in  the  position  of  the  former, 
floa  ing  or  rather  pendant  over  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

"  My  lords,  myoffices  shall  pay  you  those  honours  due  to  our  family; 
and  be  pleased  to  accept  of  them,"  said  Clariawly. 

"  Too  much,  too  much,"  exclaimed  Tyrone,  whose  words  were  echoed 
by  O'Donnell. 

"  By  no  ir  eans,"  observed  M'Auliff,  who  sat  down  amongst  his  offi- 
cers,  ai  d  made  htmself  an  equal  with  the  humblest  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
alting his  noble  guests. 

"  This  U  the  btyle  of  our  ancestors,"  remarked  Tyrone,  "but  so  little 
followed  up  at  present,  that  it  appears  quite  novel  to  us." 

"  We  are  fallen  again  ansongst  our  ancestors,"  said  O'Donnell;  "  and 
I  hope  tne  day  will  arise  when  this  spirit  will  awaken  again  throughout 
the  land." 

•'  We  must  now,"  observed  M'Auliff,  rising  up,  "do  personal  honour 
to  the  I'ob  e  guests  within  our  walls     Fill  your  goblets  and  stand  up." 

At  this  moment  the  drinking  cups  were  all  filled  by  waiters  with  a 
beverage  which  was  then  rarely  used  in  the  country,  except  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  This  was  wine  and  brandy  mixed  together,  a 
favoiiri  e  drink  amongst  the  Iiish  chieftains. 

"  Drink  to  the  illustrious  guests  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who  honour 
us  this  day  by  their  pres'  nee,"  said  Clanawly,  la  sing  his  goblet  high 
and  draining  it,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  the  officers,  both 
domestic  and  strange,  who  were  assembled  in  the  hall  facing  the  generals. 

The  earls  arose  and  returned  the  great  compliment  by  drinking  to 
all  below  them.  Tyrone  attempted  to  express  his  gratitude ;  but  in 
that  he  was  prevented  by  the  acclamations  of  all,  which  was  succeeded 
hy  a  burst  of  melody,  that  filled  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  great  hall. 
His  ftequent  endeavours  to  render  himself  audible  were  in  vain;  and 
he  had  to  speak  aloud  to  O'Donnell  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of 
his  reception  in  the  house  of  M  Auiiff. 

fTn  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


Lanj^uages  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and  they  equally  open 
to  them  the  entrance  either  to  the  most  profound  or  the  most  easy  and 
eutertaiuuig  parts  of  learning. 


THE  CONFESSION  ;  OR,  THE  PARRICIDE.  I 

"  Talk  not  to  me,  venerable  father,  of  forgiveness !"  exclaimed  a 
wretched  criminal  to  his  confessor,  who,  on  the  eve  of  execution, 
was  exhorting  him  to  repentance,  "  tne  crimes,  the  atrocious  crimes 
which  I  have  committed  completely  shut  me  out  from  that  mercy  v>hich 
a  just  God,  as  you  term  him,  may  feel  disposed  to  exhibit  towards  me." 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  confessor,  "God  is  merciful  to  those  who  turn 
to  him  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.    Do  not,  thereiore,  despair." 

"  Father,  his  mercy  can  never  be  displayed  towards  me." 

"  Why  not,  my  son  ?" 

"  Because,  from  my  earliest  boyhood  to  the  present  moment,  my  life 
has  been  one  continued  scene  of  wickedness.  But  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  Offspring  of  an  illicit  passion — child  of  the  most  squalid 
wretchedness— born  in  a  miserable  hovel,  through  the  root  of  which 
the  rains  of  Heaven  poured  in  torrents,  ano  deluged  the  very  bed 
upon  which  my  almost  famished  mother  was  lying, — nurtu  ed  upon 
the  refuse  of  the  streets,  which  the  very  dogs  had  turned  irom  with 
disgust,  and  sometimes  even  whole  days  have  elapsed  without  my  tast- 
ing a  morsel  of  food, — spurned  with  contempt  in  my  infancy,  and 
beaten  in  my  childnood,  till  my  body  has  been  one  mass  of  bruises, 
is  it  wonderful  tbat  the  miserable  privations  and  treatment  which  I 
have  endured  should  have  laid  tne  foundai  Ion  of  that  hatred  to  my 
species  which  has  induced  me  to  pursue  ther  i  with  the  most  dctermiL  td 
vengeance,  and  should  ha>e  called  forth  thtse  atrocious  features  of  my 
character  at  which  humanity  herself  must  stiuddtr?" 

"  What  were  the  sufferings,  my  son,  to  which  yoti  allude,  which  have 
made  you  so  reckless  ?" 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  them.  Be 'ore  1  was  ten  years  of  age, 
I  found  myself  an  isolated,  friendless  bsi  ig,  in  a  wide  and  heartless 
world." 

"  You  said  you  had  a  mother." 

"  True ;  but  she  was  torn  from  my  arm  i  to  undergo  upon  a  scaffold 
the  same  ignominiou.^  death  which  1  am  abuutto  suffer." 
"  What  was  her  crime  1" 
"  Poverty." 

"  There  must  have  been  some  other  cause." 

"  In  the  world's  opinion  her  sentence  was  just.  Listen — I  will  detail 
her  crime.  "We  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days,  and  were  almost 
dying  of  hunger.  Her  own  sufferings  she  would  probably  have  boine  with 
patience,  but  the  agony  of  her  starving  boy  was  loo  m  th  for  the  ma- 
ternal heart.  Unable  to  relieve  ray  wants,  and  anxious  to  pieserve  my 
life,  she  committed  a  petty  theft,  which  was  proved  against  her.  She 
was  poor—  miserablj  poor — and  being  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  how  she  gained  her  living,  her  previous  habits  were  repre- 
sented as  depraved;  consequently  justice  would  show  no  meicv  to  the 
wretched  outcast,  and  she  died  ignominiously  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  So  terrible  a  death  for  so  paltry  a  crime  was  surely  a  judicial 
murder." 

"  It  was,  indeed.  Young  as  I  was  I  felt  the  sad  bereavement ;  for 
bad  as  the  woild  esteemed  her,  she  had  always  been  to  me  most  kind 
and  gentle.  Though  her  bitter  injuries  would  sometimes  cause  her  to 
return  the  world's  frown  with  the  scorn  it  merited,  yet  jor  me  a  sweet 
and  heavenly  smile  would  light  up  her  care-worn  features,  and  her  every 
action  proved  her  love.  God  of  Heaven !  what  has  she  not  suffered 
for  my  sake  ?  For  days  and  lights  no  food  of  any  kind  had  passed  her 
lips,  because  what  little  she  had  been  able  to  procure  should  be  re  erved 
for  me.  Yet  she  was  taken  Irom  me.  I  mingled  with  the  crowd  who 
went  to  see  her  execution,  and  when  she  died,  I  was  so  near  the 
scaffold,  that  I  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  which  gushed  from  her 
headless  body.  She  had  seen  me,  and  had  blessed  me,  and  that  b'essing 
was  all  she  uttered.    In  another  Instant  her  soul  was  in  eternity." 

"  Unfortunate  woman !" 

"  She  was,  indeed,  and  died  unpitied.  Amid  the  vast  assemblage 
•who  came  to  witness  my  poor  mother's  death,  not  a  single  tear  was  shed 
In  pity  for  her  fate.    Her  orphan  son  was  her  only  mourner." 

"  But  were  you  not  made  an  object  of  compassion  ?" 

"  No  !  I  eat  weeping  on  the  titeps  of  the  scaffold,  from  which  my 
mother's  blood  was  flowing,  but  no  pitying  eye  regarded  me,  and 
the  brutal  executioner,  professing  to  be  annoyed  at  my  grief,  thrust  me 
away,  with  blows  and  curses."  : 

"  Inhuman  man  i" 

"  Oh,  I  could  have  stabbed  the  villain  to  the  heart;  but  I  was  help-' 
less.    But  from  that  instant  the  most  unmitigated  hatred  of  my  speciesr 
j  took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  with  my  mother's  blood  uiwn  my  orow^ 
1  silently  vowed  never  more  to  show  mercy  to  living  mortal."  , 
"  That  was  an  unholy  vow,  my  son ;  1  hope  you  have  not  kept  it." 
"  Most  sacredly." 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 
Xt  is  not  in  my  nature  to  forgive," 
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"  How,  then,  can  you  expect  forgiveness  from  above  ?" 

"  I  do  not  expect  it.  But,  father,  hear  me  out,  and  you  will  then 
better  be  able  to  judge  what  chance  I  have  of  obtaining  the  Divine 
mercy." 

"  Alas,  I  fear  but  little.  But  what  did  you  do  upon  your  mother's 
death  ?" 

"  I  hurried  to  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi,  where  I  knew  that 
reckless  men  abided,  and  in  their  society  I  lived  till  years  of  manhood 
gave  me  strength  to  revenge  my  wrongs.  Many  a  murder  and  many  an 
•ct  of  sacri  ege  have  I  assisted  to  perpetrate  Beauty  has  wept  un- 
heeded before  me,  and  innocence  has  solicited  in  vain  my  mercy 
Upon  the  craggy  rocks,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  have  I  helped  to 
denpoil  the  beauteous  maiden  of  that  treasure  which  virtue  prizes  more 
than  life  ;  and  when  each  member  of  our  troop  had  satiated  his  brutal 
lu-t  upon  the  young  and  gentle  creature,  we  have  remorselessly  hurled 
her  from  the  steep  crag  into  the  abyss  below,  and  left  her  there  a  prey 
to  vultures." 

"  Inhuman  monsters  !" 

"  Even  the  prayer  of  childhood  has  been  passed  unheeded  by,  and 
when  the  trembling  innocent  has  held  aloft  his  little  arms  to  sue  for 
mercy,  with  my  dagger  I  have  pierced  the  infant's  heart,  and  left  his 
mangled  body  to  blanch  upon  the  rocks." 

"  Savage  barbarians  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  confessor. 

"  I  hate  mankind,"  was  the  stern  rejoinder.  "  Travellers  have  died 
by  my  hand,  and  holy  monks  have  not  been  spared.  Reckless  of  human 
life,  and  thirsting  for  blood,  had  you,  venerable  father,  crossed  my  path, 
you  would  not  have  been  here  to  receive  my  last  confession.  And  yet 
you  have  whispered  to  me  words  of  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Mercy  to 
me  whose  trade  was  blood  !  Forgiveness  to  him  who  delighted  in  mur- 
der 1  Mercy,  indeed  !  Go  preach  it  to  the  blustering  winds ;  and  if, 
when  in  their  wildest  fury,  they  pause  to  listen,  and  at  your  command 
cea«e  their  destroying  power,  then  will  I  begin  to  hope  that  my  hellish 
crimes  may  yet  be  i  ardoned  by  Him  whose  chief  attribute  is  justice. 
Merry  and  forgiveness!  Ye*,  such  as  I  displayed  when,  with  my 
brave  band,  I  stormed  the  Castle  of  Berlinclo, — you  must  have  heard  of 
It— every  soul  within  it— man,  woraan,  and  chUd,  I  put  to  the  sword, 
and  burned  the  castle  to  the  ground." 

"  Was  that  indeed  your  hellish  work?" 

"  It  was.  and  I  glory  in  the  deed.    Rut  listen,  old  man,  I  have  yet 
another  incident  to  mention,  which  w  ill  further  damn  my  soul." 
"  Mispuid  d  man,  proceed." 

"  The  mercy  which  I  expect  from  Heaven,"  continued  the  criminal, 
"  will  be  such  as  the  monks  of  St.  Bertrand  experienced  from  me 
when,  having  set  the  thick  forest  around  the  monastery  on  fire,  I  or- 
dered my  companions  to  c.ist  each  trembling  monk  into  the  vivid 
flamea,  and  when  the  wretched,  tortured  creatures  attempted  to  escape, 
we  fiercely  pushed  them  back  again  with  our  pointed  pikes." 

"  Horrible  !"  ejaculated  the  confessor. 

"  And  yet,"  replied  the  criminal,  "  you  bid  me  hope  for  mercy.  Can 
» just  God  pardon  a  wretch  like  me?  Impossible  !  It  is  mere  mockery 
to  think  he  will.  The  mercy  that  I  have  shown  to  my  species  is  what 
Heaven  has  reserved  for  me,  and  I  neither  sue  for  nor  wish  for  any 
other."  ' 

"  Fierce  and  abandoned  man,"  rejoined  the  holy  father,  "  I  pity  your 
pa«t  nr.isfortunes,  and  must  compassionate  the  fate  of  your  wretched 
parent  But  even  these  provocations  do  not  excuse  your  numerous 
»tj-ocitie8.  Why  did  you  treat  the  devout  inmates  of  St.  Bertrand  with 
mch  barbarf  us  cruelty  1" 

"  Recause  they  inveigled  one  of  my  comrades  into  their  monastery, 
wd  delivered  him  up  to  the  officers  of  justice." 

"  But  he  was  a  murderer." 

"  Which  made  him  the  more  valued  by  our  fraternity." 
"  Thl«  is  indeed  horrible." 

"  Arr.ong  murderers,  holy  father,  the  most  atrocious  are  the  most 
etpected  " 

"  And  infamy  is  allowed  to  assume  the  place  of  virtue  ?" 
"  Exactlv  so." 

"  Dreadful  1    What  induced  yeur  ferocious  attack  upon  the  Castle 
»  Berlindo?" 
"That  was  my  proposal." 
"  For  what  r»ason  ?" 

'*  I  had  vowed  to  take  the  life  of  the  proud  baron." 
"  Why  did  you  make  such  an  UHholy  vow  V 
"  He  wa*  my  greatest  enemy." 
"  Your  greatest  f-nemv  1" 
"  Y»«;  »o  htm  I  attribute  my  misfortuneB." 
"V.xpMn  ^ouroelf  " 
,  *'Bv  hU  vile  arts  ray  mother  was  seduced  from  virtue." 
*  Your  mrrth^r  ?" 

"  Y»'«  ;  and  bv  him  abandoned  to  in/wny.' 
WM  het  naro«?" 
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"  Charlotte  di  Venay.  But  why  do  jou  question  me  so  stiictiy  on 
these  points  V 

"  I  have  a  reason.    Were  you  the  offspring  of  that  intimacy?  ' 
"  I  was." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !  then  you  are  my  son."  * 
"  Your  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  Baron  Berlindo." 
"  You  ? — impossible." 

"  It  is,  alas  !  too  true.  Your  mother  lived  as  a  doraestio  in  my 
family,  and  I  seduced  her." 

"  And  turned  her  penniless  upon  a  wide  and  heartless  world." 

"  I  did,  indeed  ;  but  bitteriy  have  I  repented  of  the  act." 
Your  repentance  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  my  poor  mother's 
ignominious  death.    Pray,  how  did  you  escape  at  the  dei>tructit,n  of 
your  castle  ?" 

"  By  a  secret  passage." 

"  You,  then,  escaped  me  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  And  how  have  you  home  your  troubles  ?" 

"  For  a  time  the  loss  of  my  dear  wife  and  children  made  me  airaoit 
mad ;  but,  by  degrees,  my  grief  subsiding,  I  became  disgusted  wiih 
the  world,  and  retired  from  its  cares  into  a  monastery  " 

"  ThcH  you  have  experienced  anguish  ?" 

"Most  intense,  and  at  this  moment  more  particularly  Alas  !  littio 
did  I  imagine  that  my  own  son  was  made  by  God  his  instrument  of 
punishment." 

'*  It  must  seem  strange  to  you  ;  but  my  poor  mother  having  early  in- 
formed  me  of  your  affinity  to  me,  I  c^ete-mined  to  punish  your  inia- 
mous  treachery,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Her  dreadful  siifiTenr^gs 
and  cruel  death  had  thoroughly  aroused  my  vengeance,  and  I  registt-red 
an  oath  in  Heaven  sooner  or  later  to  take  your  life." 

"  But  such  an  oath  you  surely  never  mean  to  keep?" 

"  My  oath  shall  be  fuKiUed,  though  all  hell  should  rise  in  your 
defence," 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Hark  I  My  mother's  voice  comes  rising  on  the  breeze,  and  urges 
me  to  revenge  her  death.  Priest,  you  escaped  me  once,  but  now  it 
18  impossible.  With  your  blood  upon  my  soul,  and  jou  i^  n  y  com- 
pany, my  every  wish  has  been  accomplished,  and  1  can  enter  huh  in 
triumph." 

With  a  furious  bound  the  criminal  leaped  upon  the  tremb  ing  con- 
^es^or,  and  clutching  his  hands  tightly  round  his  neck,  and  bearing  him 
to  the  earth  with  his  weight,  ere  the  gaolers  who  had  beta  alan.,ed  by 
the  scuffle  could  arrive  to  the  rescue,  the  priest  was  strangled  by  the 
hands  of  his  fierce  and  bloodthir^ty  son. 

Every  person  in  the  city  was  filled  with  horror  at  thi^  atrocious  and 
unheard-of  crime,  (for  the  most  hardened  criminals  respect  the  priestiy 
office)  and  on  its  beins:  announced  to  the  authoritir^s,  a  ^cafiold  was  in- 
stantly ordered  to  be  erected,  and  within  an  h.  ur  from  the  cointniss^on 
of  iiis  new  crime,  the  murderer  was  br.  uy,ht  out  amid  the  hoon-  tjs  and 
levilings  of  the  assembled  spectators,  and  fearless  y  placing  his  neck 
upon  the  fatal  block,  in  an  in»tant  he  was  a  decapitated  corpse. 

The  wretch  died  as  he  had  lived,  glorying  in  his  crimes,  and  cursing 
and  execrating  his  species,  and  even  when  the  di.^-severed  head  rol.ed 
upon  the  scafr.  Id,  the  passions  of  scorn  and  hat  ed  were  so  s^ronfjly 
marked  upon  his  features,  as  to  make  his  countenance  appear  tru  y 
hideous, 


A  Faithful  Portrait.— A  French  actor,  accu*  '-.omed  to  pprforra 
the  part  of  Achilles,  wished  to  have  his  p' rtrait  taken,  and  res  red  it 
might  be  in  that  character,  stipulating  to  give  the  painter  forty  cro  •  ns 
for  his  work.  This  son  of  Melpomene  had  been  a  journeyman  ear- 
penter,  and  the  painter,  who  was  informed  he  was  a  bad  i  ayi  aster, 
thought  pr  per  to  devise  a  moc^e  of  being  revc  ged,  >houId  Achilie* 
play  him  any  trick  ;  he,  thertfore,  painted  the  fifiure  in  oil.  the  st'ield 
exec  ted,  which  was  in  distemper.  The  likene-s  was  ackn-  wleog<  d  o 
be  great  ;  but  the  actor,  that  he  mi»ht  pay  as  little  as  possible,  pre- 
tended to  find  many  faults,  and  declared  he  wou'd  pay  only  half  the 
sura  ag'ee.i  upon. — "  Well,"  said  fhe  painter,  "I  mu-st  be  content  j 
however,  I  will  give  you  a  sfcret  for  making  the  coloj'S  more  hi-iili>-nt. 
Take  a  sponge,  dip  it  in  viuegar,  and  pa-s  it  ove  the  picture  several 
times."  The  actor  thanked  him  for  this  adv'ce,  applied  'he  Si-onge, 
washed  away  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and,  instead  of  that  hero,  tjeheid  a 
carpenter  holding  a  saw. 

Pause  be  ore  you  fo  low  example.  A  mule  lad-^^n  with  talt  and  an 
ass  laden  with  wool,  went  over  a  b'ook  toge'her.  Bychatue  he  ule  s 
pack  became  wetied,  the  salt  melted,  and  his  burden  become  1  xhter. 
After  'hey  had  passed  he  mule  told  his  good  fortune  to  t>  e  i.s«i,  w  o 
thinking  to  spee.l  as  well,  wetted  his  pa'  k  at  the  ne.xt  wa'er,  b  t  his 
load  became  the  heavier,  and  he  broke  down  under  It,  That  whicU 
heijps  on^  man  may  hiudev  auotbef, 
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OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  latt,) 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  EVENING.— THE  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  DIAMONB-MERCH ANT. 

If  ever  poor  Robert  Leigbton-for  poor  he  was, 
horrors  of  Sependence  upon  a  villain  who.  ^^^^^^^  ^"^^f  J^^^^^^ 
commence  the  downward  career  of  crime,  compelled  him  io  adrance 
IZZt^er,  it  was  now.  All  that  had  hitherto  ^^^^  f  ^^f/P^^f, 
faiat  and  light  in  comparison  to  what  was  now  proposed.  His  former 
lets  onniquity.  his  crLes  against  property  wore  a  very  different  aspect 
;ten  contrastek  with  the  more  awful  act  which  had  been  ^o^e^^^iely 
proposed  by  Scalvoni,  and  from  the  dreadful  commission  of  which  the 
wretched  Leighton  saw  no  means  of  escape. 

Terror  tool  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  when  Scalvoni  had 
left  him  and  he  felt  himself  alone,  a  deathlike  paleness  came  over  him, 
and  he  trembled  like  one  at  the  point  of  death,  and  suffermg  all  the 
nanss  of  a  gradual  suspension  of  the  powers  of  existence. 
^  Oh  how  i^atally-how  awfully  came  the  dreadful  truth  across  his 
agonised  mind,  now  that  one  step  in  crime  was  but  the  precursor  of  a 
tf  ou  and^the;s,  each  one  of  which  led  the  shrinking  «oul  deeper  and 
deeper  into  that  horrible  abyss  from  whence  there  was,  alas!  no  re- 

'^'-HaTlt  come  to  this?"  he  groaned-" oh,  Godl  has  It  come  to  this? 
Have  I  cemmenced  by  attacking  merely  man's  ^"^^f^^^^P 
which  they  can  well  spare-the  loss  of  which  may  g^^^fTh^t  li^oi 
rary  pang,  but  no  more-to  end  by  attackmg  human  life  that  gift  o 
God  whick  when  once  by  man  taken  can  never  be  restored?  And  ye 
what  means  of  escape  have  I  ?  What  awful  pictures  present  themselves 
Te  my  imagination:  on  the  one  hand  I  see  a  scaffold,  and  see  the  crowd 
assembled  to  amuse  themselves  with  my  dying  agonies;  «^ake  «)m- 
ments  upon  the  convulsive  throes  which  precede  my  death  by  a  m*ans 
as  horrible  as  it  is  full  of  degradation  and  disgrace.  To  be  hanged 
like  a  dogl  to  make  a  holiday  for  the  thousands  who  gloat  over  such 
exhibitions;  ^vith  all  the  cold,  hideous  formality  of  law,  to  be  brought 
oit  to  die-and  such  a  death!  yes,  I  see  it  aU  in  my  mmd's  eye-'tis 
horribly  depicted  with  frightful  accuracy !"  .... 

He  groaned  aloud  as  he  gave  utterance  to  these  fevered  imagimngs, 
and  a  cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  frame,  standing  in  heavy  drops 
upon  his  brow,  while  a  change  came  over  his  countenance  during 
those  awful  moments  of  agonised  reflection,  which  never  wholly  left 
him;  such  a  change  as  ten  yeara  of  calm  living,  with  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  serenity,  could  scarcely  have  effected  upon  any  human  being. 
Alas '  it  is  the  mind  which  wears  out  the  human  frame  more  than  the 
bodily  wear  and  tear,  and  Robert  Leighton,  in  ^<>nf  f  ^"f //^  "^.^^ 
anxieties  he  had  gene  through  for  the  last  three  years,  had  added  to  his 
appearance  at  least  twenty.  ,  , 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  refusal 
tocoinc.de  withHcalvoni  in  his  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Suspicion  once  awakened  with  regard  to  the  forgeries  which  had  been 
carried  into  execution,  he  had  always  known  must  lead  to  such  inquiry 
as  would  involve  detection.  Then,  of  course,  would  come  the  anger 
which  monied  people  always  have  at  being  over-reached  in  such  a  way, 
and  then  the  police— the  committal— the  trial— and  an  execution  I 

"And  is  there  no  escape  from  all  this  but  by  murder!"  he  mut- 
tered   "  Oh  horror  !  horror  !   Must  I  be  haunted  for  ever  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  deed  which  will  be  with  all  its  revolting  detaUs  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  imagination  ?    What  resources  have  I  ?  what  can  I  do  to 
escape »    1  may,  perchance,  be  able  so  fly  from  here,  and  to  leave 
Scalvoni  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  this  matter  by  himself-but  where 
are  my  resources?    True,  I  might  draw  a  check  upon  the  banker  for 
a  large  sura;  but,  doubtless,  by  this  time,  Scalvoni  has  taken  care 
that  he  shall  have  early  information  of  any  such  fact,  and  he  would 
then  interfere  to  prevent  me  from  availing  myself  of  the  money  so  ob- 
tained.   I  am  convinced  he  watches  me— I  am  quite  sure  that  my 
minutest  actions  are  objects  of  his  jealous  scrutiny."     ^    ^,   ,      .  ^  , 
The  merchant  was  quite  right  in  this  supposition,  for  bcalvoni  had 
adopted  a  system  of  espionage  as  regarded  Leighton.  which  had  been 
manifest  on  more  than  one  occasion.    There  was  not  a  smgle  chance  of 
extrication  from  his  embarrassing  and   dependent  position,  whu:h 
Scalvoni  had  not  calculated  as  well  as  he,  Leighton.  could  possibly  do. 
and  which  he  had  not  effectually  guarded  against. 

Then  there  was  another  resource— a  resource  which  had  often  pre 
sented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  man— a  resource  which  he  had 
tkuddered  to  think  of,  but  which  often  in  bis  iwuru  9i  pnvacy  he 


thought  he  should  be  compelled  to  adopt-that  was  suicide  Me  always 
hugged  himself  in  the  opinion  that  he  could  escape  the  evils  of 
exiVtence  by  taking  his  own  life,  and  now  he  held  a  horrible  del«te 
with  himself  whether  it  was  not  a  much  less  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  to  take  his  own  life  than  that  of  another  person. 

Such  persons  though,  as  Robert  Leighton,  seldom  or  ever  comtBit 
suicide.  He  had  not  energy  of  character  for  such  an  act,  and  he  wai 
one  of  those  men  who  were  much  more  likely  to  commit  a  hundred 
crimes  of  the  blackest  dye  to  save  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
one  than  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  accumulation  of  mental  horrors 
they  were  enduring  by  removing  from  the  stage  of  life  by  the  iBstru- 
mentality  of  their  own  hands.  . 

It  is  strange  that  we  should  find  the  greatest  clingmg  to  among 
those  persons  who  have  embittered  existence  by  their  crimes.  We 
it  too  among  persons  who  have  no  serious  or  proper  notions  of  a  here- 
after whatever.  Those  who  have  committed  murders  attended  with 
painful  and  atrocious  circumstances,  are  always  the  tenaciousof 
existence,  and  the  most  terrified  at  any  personal  pain.  We  sometimes 
have  found  suicides  among  innocent  people,  ^^i^'^'y ^^^^^TZ 
suffer  death,  but  very  rarely  is  such  a  thing  attempted  by  the  rejJ 
Snal!  whose  acknowledged  undoubted  guilt  has  made  him  amensMe 

nLZlS^Z"^.  may  be  supposed,  was  totally  unfit  the  whole  of 
that  day  for  business.  He  could  see  no  ^°^'/"^^f '  ^'"^^'^ 
when  he  saw  the  state  of  dreadful  nervous  agitation  he  was  in.  advised 
him  not  to  attempt  the  transaction  of  any  business, -f^Xi^  l"^. 
panied  the  advice  by  some  terrible  oaths  with  regard  to  his  weakoWB 

Le&hton."  he  said,  "  you  are  one  of  those  men  who  a*e  ready  «ld 
willing  fnough  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  guilty  and  criminal  act  otos, 
r^you  ha'v!  not  courage  to  sow  the  seed  from  -^-^^  -f.^^  ^ 
harvest.  'Tis  time  that  you  should  take  a  more  ^^^^^^  J"^;^..*^* 
career  we  have  commenced,  and  from  which  now  '^e//"";*  ., 
"  Oh  1  would  we  could-would  we  could,"  groaned  leighton. 
«'  So  sav  not  I,"  responded  Scalvoni.  "  There  is  something  amustag 
in  making't'ese  clever  monied  men  around  us  our  dupes.  I  enjoytte 
affair  in  progress  as  much  as  I  do  its  ultimate  results. 
^'  Zt  relet,  Scalvoni-what  a  horrible  ultimate  result  we  are  com. 

ing  to." 

<'  What  do  you  mean? 
"  Can  you  ask  me  V 

Theryou  are  a  man  among  millions.  Since  you  made  the  sui 
tion  to  me.  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  banish  one  ^ome^[--.^ 
my  memory,  I  have  been  enduring  torments  equal  to  those  of  thel 
Tamped.  Oh !  Scalvoni,  Scalvoni-think  again.  You  are  fm^^^^^^^^ 
expedients.  Think  again,  and  suggest  some  mode  less  ho mble  tha.. 
xnurder  to  rescue  us  from  the  difficulties  that  now 

Pshaw !  You  ever  allow  your  imagination  to  get  the  better  of  yoni 

-  Relsdn  '  gracious  Heaven  !  can  ytou  talk  to  me  of  imaginary  evil 
when  so  many^r'al  ones  oppress  me?  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  imagina 
tion  to  be  called  upon  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder  ? 

Robert  Leighton,  once  for  all,  hear  me,"  said  Soalvom,     there  i 
no  other  resource.    The  suspicions-ay,  more  than  the  suspicions 
?his  Jew  diamond  merchant  are  aroused,  or  he  never  would  hav 
wrmen'oTu^n  the  subject.    Either  yon  or  he  must  become  liov 
the  victim  of  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen. 

You  do  net  mention  yourself,  Scallvoni.  ,  if    r>n  m 

No     Because  I  have  taken  measures  to  save  myself.    Do  Jft 
think  I  have  been  so  foolish  as  entirely  to  ™f «  V"  '^5^ 

"on  th^t  might  overtake  you  ?    No,  Leighton,  I  should  escape  h«n. 
less.    It  is  for  your  sake  the  Jew  must  die. 

Leighton  wrung  his  hands,  and  made  no  reply,  and  be  ore  ScflW 
could  add  anything  to  his  last  remarks,  a  clerk  brought  in  »  W» 
Leighton  trembled  too  much  to  be  able  to  open  it.  although  it  was« 
dressed  to  him,  and  he  handed  it  to  Scalvoni,  saying,- 

Read  it  for  me— I  have  no  secrets  from  you."  „*iUl||J 
And  if  you  had,"  said  Scalvoni,  with  one  of  his  hideous  contottW 
of  countenance,  "  1  would  soon  find  them  out,  you  may  depend 
The  note  was  opened,  and  Scalvoni  read  aloud—         ^  .  ,  ,i  •  „ 
"  Mr  Goldsmid  Lyons  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Lelghten,  ar 
wUl  attend  to  the  appointftient  he  has  had  the  kindness  to  .'jn^Ke,  antt 
the  hour  named,  when  he  hopes  that  some  arrangement  will  be  enter 
into,  that  will  prevent  unpleasant  consequences,  as  GoWsmia  is  »■ 
termined  he  will  not  be  a  loser  by  the  transactions  mentioned  it  I 

former  note."  *».{o  aftUfi*  • v< 

"  There,  you  see,"  remarked  Scalvoni,  upon  reading  th  s  epijtle 
quite  understand  the  threatening  character  of  this  epistle.    The  Jew 
willing  to  compromise  the  matter  upon  toeing  paid  w  full. 
I    «'  But  we  cannot  do  it." 
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":Y«8,  we  can."  I 
"Indeed!" 

"  Ay,  indeed,  and  he  shall  give  us  a  receipt  in  his  own  blood." 

Leighton  shuddered,  for  now  he  understood  the  meaning  of  his  diaho-  ; 
Ileal  associate,  and  he  said  no  more.  I 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  during  which  Scalvoni  regarded  I 
him  with  a  fiend-like  smile,  and  then  he  said, —  j 

"  Ld^hton,  have  you  thought  of  the  means  by  which  the  Jew  can  j 
be  silenced,  aad  name  the  particxilar  mode  of  operatl«n  to  fcnsure  such  ■ 
a  result  ?"  I 

"  Xo,  no — good  God  no  !" 

"  Then  I  have." 

LeightoH  looted  at  him  inquiringly,  and  Scalvoni,  after  going  to  the  | 
door  to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  listening,  continued  in  a  low  voice, —  I 

"  He  shall  be  poisoned.  It  is  easy  and  safe.  We  will  first  ascertain  I 
from  him  all  that  he  suspects  by  an  affectalion  of  candour  on*  our  parts, 
which  we  can  well  afford  to  assume,  inasmuch  he  will  lievier  have  aii 
opportunity  of  taking  any  advantage  of  it ;  and  then,  having  made  an 
arrangement  with  him,  in  which,  with  a  fear  of  consequences,  we  will 
consent  to  every  extortion  he  chooses  to  practise  upon  us,  we  will 
offer  him  refreshments." 

Yes,  yes,"  gasped  Leighton  ;  "  go  on." 

We  will  give  him  wine,  and  he  will  doubtless  drink.  If  he  take 
i.ut  one  glass  he  is  a  dead  man." 

"What — what  poison  do  you  intend  to  get?" 
"Something  to  kill  tats,"  said  Scalvoni,  with  a  smile. 
"  Can  you  laugh  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  I  should  really  not  have  troubled  you  ytiOi 
these  details  about  the  poison,  were  it  not  that  I  require  your  assist- 
ance in  procuring  it." 

"  My  assistance  ?  surely  I  may  be  spared  that  V 

"  Not  at  all — chemists  are  always  suspicious  about  selling  arsenic, 
and  we  shall  have  to  go  to  a  number  of  shops  in  order  to  get  a  suflRcient 
quantity.  The  way  to  do  is  to  ask  for  a  small  quantity  at  each — be 
most  particular  in  having  very  little,  because  so  many  sad  accidents 
have  happened  by  its  being  laid  incautiously  about.  But  these  numer- 
ous Kmall  quantities  will  make  a  good  sized  packet." 

Leighton  groaned,  and  Scalvoni  continued  quite  composedly, — 

"  You  must  take  one  part  of  the  town  and  I  another  you  know,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  a  tolerable  quan- 
tity.   There  is  now  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  let  us  be  off  about  it  at  once." 

"  But— but  " 

"  Robert  Leighton,  I  will  listen  to  no  excuse." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot  " 

,  "  You  must  and  shall — if  you  refuse  I  will  leave  you  to  your  fate." 

"  You  hector  over  me,  Scalvoni,"  said  Leighton,  roused  to  something 
like  anger ;  "  but  you  must  be  aware  that  I  could,  by  compromising 
myself,  likewise  compromise  you,  and  cause  your  instant  apprehension." 
I  know  it,  but  there  is  a  reason  why  you  will  do  no  such  thing." 

"  What  reason  ?" 

"  Why,  in  fact,  there  are  several.  In  the  first  place  you  have  not 
ceurage  to  submit  to  being  hung  yourself,  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of 
hanging  me.  In  the  second  place,  you  suspect,  and  you  may  do  so 
with  good  reason,  that  I  should  get  off,  while  you  alone  as  the  principal 
of  the  firm,  would  undergo  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  You  have  no 
evidence  against  me  as  you  know,  and  there  is  ample  against  you.  lle- 
membei  how  I  managed  my  letters,  and  believe  that  the  same  tact 
which  got  the  better  of  you  there,  could  in  all  other  matters." 

"  Scalvoni,  you  are  more  a  devil  than  a  man." 

"  Why,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am.  So  now  come  on,  and  let  us  be 
active  and  stirring  about  this  poison.  What  a  thousand  pities  it  would 
te,  were  our  friend,  the  diamond  merchant,  to  come  and  we  unable  to 
five  him  a  proper  reception.  Remember  ycu  mu6t  be  cool  and  calm 
irhen  you  ask  for  the  arsenic,  and  I  think  il"  you  manage  to  get  about 
•rur  packages,  you  may  consider  you  have  done  enough.  Come — conle 
ft  once." 

With  trembling  steps  the  miserable  man  followed  his  arch  tempter 
teto  the  city,  where  they  separated  to  go  on  different  routes  in  pursuit  of 
the  poison. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  EVEKINO. — THE  ARRIVAL. — THE  STRANGE  CONFEREHCE. 

Iff.  job  which  Scalvoni  had  given  Robert  Leighton  to  do,  namely, 
ing  the  poison,  would  at  first  sight  appear  an  unjudicions  step 
of  that  consummate  villain,  because  Leighton's  extreme 
■     and  terrified  Ivoks,  were  amply  sufficient  to  create  suspi- 
witli  regard  to  his  purpose.    Scalvoni  fully  considered  all  that, 
*heu  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  the  opportuwity  of 
"inittlng  L':ighton  as  deeply  as  possible  in  the  murder,  so  he  wished 
t',  h  ive  it  iu  bis  powef,  at  any  time  he  diyse,  tO  taunt  him  with  the  fact 


of  how  much  evidence  there  was  ag^nst  him,  and  how  little  against 
him,  Scalvoni. 

When  he  left  Robert  Leighton  in  the  city,  he  onlyjsralked  on  until  he 
was  sure  that  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  victim,  and  then  he  turned  to 
retrace  his  steps,  for  he  meant  not  to  trouble  himself  about  procuring 
arsenic  to  poison  the  Jew.  In  fact,  he  had  poison  sufficient  already  in 
his  possession  for  such  a  purpose  in  case  Leighton  should  fail,  therefore 
he  stole  back  again  to  the  warehouses,  leaving  his  wretched  dupe  to 
proceed  on  liis  nervous  and  uncomfortable  errand. 

It  was  some  time  before  Leighton  could  gather  courage  to  enter  a 
chemist's  shop  to  ask  for  the  poison,  but  the  strong  necessity  of  doing 
so  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  had  so  great  a  dread  of  Scalvoni,  that 
he  dared  not  disobey  his  orders.  At  length,  with  a  feeling  of  despera- 
tion, he  walked  into  a  large  respectable  druggist's,  and  addressing  a 
young  man  behind  the  counter,  he  said — 

"Do  you  sell  arsenic  .'" 

"  Very  rarely,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  then  only  to  people  we  know." 
"  Oh,  indeed,  I  have  a  house  infested  with  rats,  and  want  a  very 
small  quantity." 

"  We  cannot  serve  you,  sir." 

Leighton  left  the  shop,  but  he  did  not  feel  so  nervous  as  he  bad  been. 
The  ice  was  broken  now,  and  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  ]>au8ed  oppo- 
site to  the  window  of  another  chemist, — 

"  They  can  but  refuse  me — it  is  no  penal  action  to  attempt  the  pur- 
chase of  arsenic.    They  can  but  refuse  me." 

He,  however,  having  more  courage,  adopted  on  his  second  application 
a  different  plan.  He  walked  more  boldly  into  the  shop  and  at  once  said — ■ 

"  Can  you  let  me  ha-ve  so  small  a  portion  of  arsenic,  that  after  I  have 
used  some  to  destroy  rats,  there  will  be  so  little  left  as  to  be  scarcely 
dangerous  ?  My  house  is  quite  infested  with  vermin,  and,  with 
great  reluctance,  I  have  brought  myself  to  think  of  poisoning  them 
with  arsenic." 

The  chemist  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, — 

"We  are  not  us'ually  in  the  habit  of  selling  arsenic  even  in  the 
smallest  quantities  to  strangers." 

"  You  may  do  so  to  me  with  safety,  I  assure  you.  I  have  too  great 
a  dread  of  any  accident  arising,  to  be  at  all  careless  of  my  use  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  I  need  refuse  you  a  small  quantity." 

"  Thank  you." 

The  chemist  made  up  a  little  packet,  on  which  he  carefully  pasted  a 
label,  with  the  word  Poison  on  it. 

So  far,  then,  was  Leighton  successful;  but  among  twelve  or  fourtsen 
chemists,  upon  whom  he  called,  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  three 
small  parcels  of  arsensic.  Weary  and  exhausted,  then,  in  both  body  and 
mind,  he  returned,  just  as  the  evening  began  to  close  in,  to  the  ware- 
houses, hoping  to  evade  any  reproaches  from  Scalvoni,  by  recounting 
to  him  the  great  difficulty  he  had  had  in  procuring  even  so  much  poison 
as  he  had  brought  with  him. 

To  add  to  his  discomfort,  too,  as  he  neared  his  warehouses,  a  most 
tempestuous  night  set  in,  and  he  found  it  diflicult  to  contend  against 
the  tremendous  gale  of  wind  that  blew  fiercely  from  the  north  east.  The 
river  presented  an  universal  scene  of  commotion  and  bustle;  the  quiet 
water  being  by  the  storm  that  raged  around  lashed  into  a  complete 
foam,  while  scarcely  any  objects  could  be  discerned  from  one  bank  to 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  deluges  of  heavy  rain. 

The  wind  blew  steadily,  but  with  great  strength,  and  unlike  the 
gusts  we  meet  with  in  town  it  scarce  ever  left  off,  but  continued  to 
blow  in  one  stream ;  the  rain  which  fell  heavily  came  in  diagonal  lines 
to  the  earth,  through  the  agency  of  the  wind,  which  made  it  so  much 
the  mere  uncomfortable. 

The  scene  was  one  of  extreme  discomfort ;  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
rain  and  an  occasional  fall  of  sleet,  which  came  with  great  severity  ; 
then  again  the  sleet  would  be  seconded  by  snow,  and  then  again  that 
would  disappear,  and  all  would  sink  into  a  quiet  but  heavy  rain. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavens  was  heavy,  and  obscured  by  dark  and 
leaden  coloured  clouds  that  met  the  eye,  turn  which  way  you  would ; 
and  then  was  heard  the  dull  pattering  of  the  rain,  as  it  came  down 
against  the  sides  and  fronts  of  the  half  wooden  tenements  that  are 
built  by  the  water  side. 

The  river  presented,  where  it  could  be  seen,  but  a  dull  mass  of  heavy 
rain,  which  raised  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  innumerable  specks 
and  'bubbles,  almost  rendering  any  one  dizzy  who  gazed  on  it. 

The  boats  that  were  moored  at  various  parts  of  the  river,  the  ships, 
and  other  craft,  presented  but  a  melancholy  spectacle,  the  water 
running  over  the  decks,  while  they  presented  a  most  miserable  and 
deserted  appearance. 

Many  were  moored,  and  their  tarpaulinis  stretched  over  their  decks 
to  preserve  their  cargoes  from  the  effects  of  the  weather ;  and,  in  6«me 
of  the  smaller  boats,  the  crews  had  quitted  them,  and  were  ashore  ;  and 
those  which  were  compelled  to  remain,  were  below  th«  decks,  saug,  irn? 
avoided  the  vreather  as  much  as  posBlWe. 
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Now  that  darkness  was  fast  spreading  over  the  earth,  all  objects  [ 
became  more  aiul  more  indi»tinct;  objects  gradually  faded  from  the 
sight,  and  all  that  could  be  heard  was  the  howling  of  the  wind,  w.th 
the  ruNhing  of  the  water,  the  splash,  and  the  sullen  )/)ar  of  the 
mingled  sound  of  the  various  elements  in  commotion,  made  the  vicinity 
disnral  and  melancholy. 

No  s  'Ills  could  be  discerned  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  the  river 
appeared  deserted;  Heaven  and  earth  were  one  dull  and  huiried 
spectacle. 

Such  an  evening  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  Ume ;  and  few 
remembered  the  howling  of  the  wind  to  have  been  so  intense,  the  rain 
so  heavy,  and  the  night  so  dark. 

Few  indeed  could  have  weathered  sucTi  anight.  An  open  boat  would 
have  had  no  chance  on  the  Thames  that  night.  The  water  leaped  and 
rushed  onwards  in  tumultuous  eddies,  while  the  heavy  waves  beat 
against  the  shore,  sending  a  long  ridge  of  white  foam  curling  along  its 
extreme  edge,  as  it  met  with  the  resistance  to  its  progress. 

The  bosom  of  the  river  appeared  to  be  one  mass  of  white  foam  and 
angry  waves;  t  e  water  meeting  the  wind,  which  blowing  from  the 
north  east,  met  the  water  across  its  course,  as  it  flowed  towards  the 
sea,  Xvhile  ever  and  anon  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  would  sweep  the  white 
crests  off  the  waves,  filling  the  air  with  a  still  heavier  atmosphere. 

Indeed,  it  was  such  a  night  as  is  seldom  witnessed.  Earth,  sky,  and 
water  were  alike  agitated;  and  Leighton  could  not  help  tracing  some 
affinity  between  the  elemental  strife  and  the  war  of  feelii^gs  in  his  own 
breast. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  commotion  of  the  elements  that, 
wet  and  weary,  R  bert  Leijjhton,  the  much-envied,  wealthy  merchant, 
Bucoteded  in  in-^ucing  a  waterman  to  row  him  acro-s  the  river — a  feat 
which  was  accomplished  at  great  personal  ri.k.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  L-'ighton  had  he  that  night  found  a  grave  in  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  But  a  much  more  fearful  destiny  awaited  him,  and  he  had  to 
struggle  through  many  fearful  difliculties,  heart-rending  disappointments, 
and  to  feel  all  the  agony  of  a  disturbed  conscience  for  some  years,  before 
the  portals  of  the  grave  opened  to  receive  him. 

Still  he  tremuled,  while  in  the  boat,  like  a  child, lest  he  should  be  lost 
In  the  rapid  stream  that  flowed  by  in  stormy  haste.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  die.  No— not  e«en  had  he  been  a  sured  that  the  grave  was  a 
place  of  oblivion  of  all  sorrows,  could  he  have  said,  "Let  me  seek  peace 
In  its  cold  embrace." 

Da  kness  had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  a  deep  silence  reigned  within 
the  warehou-es  and  on  the  wharfs,  which  bslonged  nominally  to  Robert 
Leighton.  There  was  but  one  light  visible,  and  that  was  from  the 
window  Bf  Scalvoni's  private  office.  Thither  Leighton  immediately  re- 
. pa-red.  and  making  his  way  a-«  wtll  as  he  could  turough  the  rain,  which 
still  de-cended  in  torrents,  he  got  under  shelter  of  the  building  by 
opening  a  door  with  a  key  which  he  always  carried  about  him. 

T^.e  floor  of  Scalvoni's  room  was  only  upon  the  latch,  and  Leighton 
entered  it  without  being  obse  ved  by  its  vicious  occup-nt. 

The  raging  of  the  wind  prevented  Scalvoni  hearing  him,  but  scarcely 
hn'\  Lei!,'hti>n  advanced  two  steps  when  he  became  conscious  of  his 
presence^  and  turning  with  the  rapidity  of  a  tiger's  spring,  he  confronted 
him,  exclaiming  loudly, — 

••  Who's  there? -who's  there?  Oh,  it  is  you!  I  did  not  hear  you, 
Leighton.    You  are  lat-f." 

"  The  stnr  n  deiamed  me." 

"  Ay,  truly,  there  is  something  of  a  storm  here,  to  he  sure.  Well, 
have  you  been  suci  cssful  i" 

"  To  some  extent.    I  have  three  packages." 
"  Only  three  I" 
"  I  c -  uld  get  nn  more." 
Well,  w.  11 ;  no  ciouht  you  did  the  best  you  could,  and  we  must  be 
content.    What  is  that?" 

I — I  thought  I  heard  a  knocking." 

Yes;  ^ome  one  is  at  the  outer  door.  It  must  be  the  Jew.  He  is 
punctiial.  D'-  you  admit  him  while  I  manage  the  wine.  I  will  be 
wi  h  you  in  a  few  rao.nen  s.  There,  again— how  loud  he  knocks  1  He 
wonld  not  be  so  i^npatient,  Leighton,  if  he  knew  the  fate  that  awaited 
him." 

( To  be  ctmtinued  in  ow  next.) 


THE  CLOSING  DAY. 

Fast  sinks  the  glorious  orb  behind  the  hill. 

Blue  topp'd,  and  fringed  with  ruddy  threads  of  gold ; 
Each  nodding  tree,  and  shrub,  and  purling  rill, 

Seem  dropping  off  to  rest,  since  day  hath  roU'd 
His  sparkling  mantle  o'er  his  ruddy  breast. 

That  night  her  secret  curtain  may  unfold 
To  shroud  the  ruby  temple  of  the  west 

With  her  cloud  pageant  in  the  ether  cold. 
Sweet  breathes  the  vesper  tune  along  the  grove, 

The  warblers  hymn  to  lull  the  day  to  rest. 
While  answering  burns  the  niirror'd  fue  above, 

Like  heaven's  serene  and  angel-burnish'd  crest. 
The  shadov.'s  deepen  still— light's  last  faint  ray  hath  flown, 
And  Night,  star-spangled  queen,  upmounts  her  .sable  throne. 

T.  E— 3. 


A  Duellist. — The  remembrance  of  some  acts  of  our  life  may  be  ob- 
literated by  time;  but  the  feeling  of  remorse  which  accompanies  the  re- 
collectioB  of  having  deprived  a  fellow-creature  of  existence  remains  as 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  conscience.  Much  of  this  sort  of  feeling 
seems  to  have  overshadowed  the  well-known  Captain  Best,  the  anta- 
gonist of  Lord  Camellord.  The  duel  was  forced  upnn  him.  An  aban- 
doned woman  promoted  it,  and  Lord  Camelfcrd,  before  he  went  to  the 
ground,  told  his  second  that  he  was  conscious  he  himsplf  was  in  the 
wrong,  that  Best  was  a  man  of  honour,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  retract  words  which  he  had  once  used.  He  fell  at  once  the  aggressor, 
and  the  sufferer;  but  Captan  Best  was  never  his  own  m-n  af  envard*; 
he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight,  at  a  boardmg-house  called  "  The 
Blanquets,"  near  Worcester.  Sorrow  and  remorse  had  done  on  him  the 
work  of  years.  In  his  closing  hours  he  is  said  to  have  told  those  wha 
we;e  in  his  confidence,  that  the  recollection  of  that  duel,  and  its  results, 
had  embittered  every  moment  of  his  lite;  that  the  whole  scene  was  aa 
fresh  in  his  memory  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  and  that  there 
were  times  when  Lord  Camelfoid  seemed  to  stand  before  him  nnd  KHza 
on  him  with  an  earnestness  and  tenacity  that  rendered  li'e  a  burden. 
In  consequence  of  some  embarrasment,  he  was  for  some  timewiiliin  the 
rules  pf  the  King's  Bench.  In  his  domestic  airange  i.en's.  too,  he  wa« 
unfortunate.  His  marriage  proved  disastrou*,  and  was  dissi^lved  by 
act  of  Parliament;  but  he  once  and  again  declared  that  every  sorrow 
would  have  sat  lightly  on  him,  could  he  but  have  bucceeded  in  wiping 
the  stain  of  homicide  from  his  brew. 

Albert  Cuyp,  the  Paintek.— Though  Cuyp,  or  Kuyp,  Is  reckoned 
amon  the  cattle  painters,  a'l  kinds  of  which  he  represented  with  equal 
truth  and  feii.'ity,  he  likewise  painted  land^capes,  properly  so  called, 
and  sea  pieces.  He  excelled  in  everything  that  he  attemt^ted;  and  yet 
it  is  rema  kable  that  he  has  been  comparatively  li't'e  known  abroad. 
Scarcely  anytting  is  known  of  the  circumstances  (.f  his  lite — even  of 
the  year  of  his  death  we  can  find  no  record.  Kuyp's  works  are  so  low 
in  value,  that  a  beautiful  picture  of  his,  for  which  Sir  R.  Peel  paid  350 
guineas,  was  bought  at.  Hotrn,  in  H  illand,  some  years  ago.  tor  out 
^hHiing  English.  He  is  a  great  favourite  in  England,  and  it  is  here 
that  his  works  are  found— chiefly  in  ti.e  National,  Bridgewater.  Gr  .8- 
venor,  and  Dulwich  galleries ;  in  the  collection  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  Lord 
Yarborough,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.,  and  the  late  Sir  Ab  aham  Hume. 


Charles  II. — There  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  personal  character  of 
Charle  II.  "  He  took  delight,"  says  Mr,  Evelyn,  "in  having  a  number 
of  li  tie  f-paniels  lollow  him,  and  lie  down  in  ihe  bedchamber,  whe  e  he 
often  unffered  th^  bitches  to  puppy,  and  give  suck,  which  rendered  it 
very  off.-nsi  ve.  and  indeed  made  the  whole  court  nasty  and  stinking." 

A  Cheerful  Glass. — On  the  pr  clama'ion  of  Jimes  II.,  in  the 
rrarket-pbice  <d  Bri  mley,  by  the  Sheriir  of  Kent,  the  Co  nmander  of  the 
Kent  sh  Troop,  two  of  the  King's  trumpeters,  and  other  offipers,  they 
(Us^nk  tbe  King's  hetUtti  in  a  pint  glass  of  a  yard  long., 


NOTICE  TO  GOBRKSreVUKNTS. 

All  communications  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor  will  meet  with 

immediate  attention.  • 
H.J  Church.— We  are  obliged  by  your  remittance.    Would  that  all 

our  correspondents  were  as  reasonable,  patient,  and  arcommodat'ng. 
J.  B.  GoGGs  sha'l  be  indulged  in  bis  whin.,  if  such  he  will  pers  st  In 

calling  it.  "The  Governess"  shall  appear  in  No  26  of  the  Journal 
"Jarvey  Cocktail,"  though  rather  a  hackneyed  subject,  is  very  fair, 

and  shall  receive  insenion  when  we  know  the  author's  Intention,  and 

the  extent  to  which  he  means  to  carry  it. 
"Turkish  Revenge"  is  accepted     As  the  author  has  not  directed  it  to 

any  particular  journal,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  using  it  for  the 

Miscellany.  „ 
Declined  *ith  thanks.—"  The  Pilgrim's  Curse;"  "I'll  Pray  for  Thee; 

"  Haste  to  the  Mountain  Side  ;"  and  *  Ode  to  Death  " 
/Vccepted.— "  Aodress  to  the  Ocean  ;"  "  Ade  a  ;"  "  Agnes  D'Almam  ; 

"  Bill  White's  Courtshia;"   "  Ernest  Unknown  ; '  Vaiious  Plejci,  *y 

W.  A.  B  ;  and  "The  Deserted  One." 
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AGATHE  THORNTON; 

OR,    THE   DESERTED  ONE. 

a^l",^  Th^^^-T        •  '^''^'^  by  thewinrl,  beat  with  violence 

Sr/rhnU  Tn'^"''  of  a  small  back  room  of  a  mean  house  in  the  nS- 
bourhood  of  Covent-garden.  Near  a  small  table,  on  which  waf  a 
miserable  light,  .at  a  pale  and  delicate  female.  Sorrow  was  Traced 
.tatdwim^n'er^r^^r'      'l'  time  to  tim^s  e 

SI  TcaLrn^         "  ^^-^  beat 

as  U^'d'i^'.'o 'he?  '"'Hf  '''''' i'"  tbe  socket,  and 

a^  It  did  .0.  her  needle  moved  with  threefold  rapiditf  fo  complete  the 
ta.k  ,he  was  about  by  a  giren  time.    At  length  the  fla^e  expired 

On.„  .H  •V'^'':'^  ^"  her  power  to  combat  with. 

Open  the  door,   said  a  coar-e  voice  upon  the  landin<r 
Coramg.  '  renlied  the  female,  in  a  small,  trembling°vr>ice  and  im 

Agam  the  knuckles  of  a  man  beat  hastily  against  the  door  and  the 
^nrdTiran  tt^r^"      '  *  eandle;tSs:?r^ 

readf:yr  LreTr"  ^"  ^  ^^''^^  "  ^ 

fin-'i  h"*         f'''"  '^P''^^         trembling  Agathe.    "I  shoulc'  have 

I  have  been  unable  to  complete  n.y  task.  To-morrow  morning,  how;ver 
I  will  pay  you  a  portion  of  what  I  owe  you  "  '"wcver, 

all  or^one.'- '""'"'^     '^'"^  the  landlord.    "  I  must  have 

t«  U"'  •'''"^'^  ^'f^    "  or  else  how  are  we 

to  keep  a  home  over  us?" 

Th^n""*       ''^  t"'"  ''P""'*  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

Then  you  11  just  j.lease  to  walk  into  the  street  and  find  a  loflging  " 
A.  many  a  better  wrtnaa  than  she  has  dene,"  rejoined  Mrs  Raw- 

"  No— no,"  laid  Agathe ;  "  su-ely  you  will  nrt  " 

Be  played  the  fool  wlih,"  continued  Rawling..    "  No-no  " 
to-morrow."''  '"'^'"^  ^  '^''^  "         but  till 

Oh  we've  heard  that  story  afore.    Will  you,  or  won't  you  pay  f " 
.in  ^IZTVn  n.ornin^V'8aid  the  agonized 

.Ixvt   J  T''^  «^^^y  Venny  it  is  in  my  power."  - 

eood Toil .n"."         ^''^        ^'  ^    I       «"re  such  a 

goodjooking  one  as  you  would  get  some  one  to  lend  it  tou  " 

or  ter;^tkTr;:;ut;rce^™''^        ^     ^  ^"-^ 

but"";;  anTt".^  ther."'"*"""^'"  ^^^''^^'^^^  ^ 

hwrlU'""''''""'^""^  Agathe;  "and  at  this  late 

afford '.0  0^;  'L'ifr        ^'I' '  "  ^  P^^Pl^  that  cann'ot 

afford  to  pay  their  rent  can  afford  to  be  so  very  modes'  " 

iTllrdV^'''"^'       the  world  to  wh.m'"l'"c":rarptwhol'rany 

^'^ut^xZ'^W''^^  '^l rejoined 
fh«  brutalized  Rawhngs,  who  seemed  dead  to  every  leellng  of  humanity. 


r.^lTf\  ''"rl"^  A^^^be  wrapped  around  her  the 

JNow  I  believe  you  have  something  of  a  nrincDle  "  said  tha 

A Lth"'  ^"^^  '""^  ^^"'"^^'         '  Uurn  you  out  "' 

Agathe  spoke  not,  but  hastily  descended  the  narrow  stairs.    In  af;^ 
minutes  the  door  of  the  humble  dwelling  was  closed  upon  her 

God  of  goodness  and  mercy!  whan  a  change,"  cried  she  as  she 
turned  the  corner  of  a  street-"  what  a  change  is  this,  "^o  w hit'  mhery 
have  I  driven  myself  by  my  own  thoughtlessness.  A  few  months  since 
losTa^dT^a^l.-'^^"^'        '''''       "^^P-"^''-  now-„owr"am 

^'"'•'■^i'^         ^^^^  ^"^  ^«  a  bost  of  sad  and  pleasing 

L  reSST.  unconsciously  she  stood  stiU  burief 

"Poor  thing,"  said  a  person,  in  a  kindly  voice ;  "  are  you  not  well '" 

the'^:~crd?d^'"'^''^^^''^  ^« 

spea.t.\i:r;frtroily':rPearcr 

•|  Oh,  I  am  sad-very  sad."  said  Agathe,  in  a  piteous  tone. 
tim/fnTr"?  ''P^'"^  "I  '•^gret  I  have  not 

your  dhtrer?"'  "  """^      ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^'  Much  indeed  is  it  heightened  by  it,"  replied  Agathe. 
Well— well,  do  not  we^p.    I  can  render  you  assistance." 
Thank  Heaven  !"  cried  Agathe. 
II  Follow  me  quickly  to  the  end  of  this  street,"  sa^d  the  female  ' 
1  he  prayers  of  this  sorrowing  heart  shall  bl^ss  you  for  your  kind- 
ness    replied  A-^athe,  a.  .he  followed  the  footstepa  of  the  stranger 
The  latter  now  stopped  f)eneath  the  dark  portico  of  a  nob.e  mansion 
My  dear  youn.  woman,"  said  she  to  Agathe.  "  I  am  housekeeper  to 
Lady  Lovel,  who  has  just  returned  unexpecedly  from  the  continent  I 
have  many  purchases  to  make,  and  as  you  appear  to  be  distressed,  I 
have  no  objection  to  pay  you  handsomely  if  you  will  step  into  the 
haberdashers  and  purchase  for  me  eleven  yards  of  Valenciennes  lace  at 
two  shillings  per  yard." 

The  thought  of  reward  drowned  every  other  in  the  mind  of  the  un- 
suspecting Agathe. 

"  This  pattern,  child,"  said  the  stranger,  "or  anything  near  to  it." 
As  she  said  this,  she  put  into  the  hand  of  Agathe  a  ten  pound  note. 
Agathe  knew  not  why,  but  upon  taking  it  she  felt  an  indescribable 
sensation. 

"  Will  they  not  object  to  give  change  for  so  large  a  Eum  to  one  so 
poorly  clad  as  me  V 

"Oh,  no,  doti't  be  alarmed,  child;  you  can  easily  manage  that." 
"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Agathe,  in  surprise. 
"  Poor  thing  ;  you  do  not  seem  to  know  much  of  the  world." 
"  Alas  !  I  know  too  much,"  sighed  Agathe. 

"Poor  thing;  but  we  will  talk  over  your  troubles  another  time,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  How,  then,  am  I  to  act?"  demanded  Agathe,  gazing  at  the  note. 
"  If  they  question  you,  my  dear,  you  need  only  tell  them  you  "are 
Lady  Lovel's  charwoman's  daughter;   that  the  lady's-maid  has  been 
taken  suddenly  ill ;  that  she  has  been  a  great  friend  to  you,  and  that 
you  fear  she  will  die." 

"  Oh,  I— I,"  stammered  Agathe,  "  cannot  " 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  female,  in  an  altered  tone  ;  "  I  must  give 
the  half-guinea  to  some  one  else." 

"  Half-a-guinea  !"  said  Agathe,  in  surprise;  "  surely  you  would  not 
give  me  half-a-guinea?" 
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said  the  woman,  coolly;    "my  time  is 


"  I  should  have  done 
•worth  twice  the  sura." 

Thus  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  for  the  note. 
"  Oh,  I  w  11  endeavour  to  rememlier,"  said  Atraihe,  clutching  the  note 
conv.ns'ively  as  she  thought  of  tlie  threats  of  Railings. 

Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  Woman.  "  After  you  have  made  the 
purchase,  you  cau  take  a  walk  and  return  here  to  me  by  the  time  the 
clock  strikes  ten."  ,         ,  .  j 

Agathe  was  about  to  depart,  when  her  companion  exclaimed,— 
"  Be  sure  to  remember  that  Lady  Lovel  lives  at  St.  Jame,'s  square. 
Filled  with  amazement,  Agathe  promised  to  comply  with  her  request. 
She  had  now  entered  the  shop,  and  was  about  to  make  the  purchase, 
bat  when  she  thou  ;ht  of  the  many  falsehoods  she  should  h^ve  to  utter 
it  filled  her  with  such  terror  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  she  could 
ask  for  the  article  she  required. 

"  I  fear  "  said  the  shopman,  "  we  have  not  the  exact  pattern. 

"  Near  It  will  do,"  said  Agathe  ;  "  it  is  for  the  lady— the  lady  

"  Oh   indeed;  then  I  have  an  article  that  will  suit  her  ladyship,  1 
know," 'said  the  shopman,  who  gazed  e^nestly  in  the  face  of  Agathe. 

"  That  will  do,  I  have  no  duubt,"  said  the  latter,  as  she  slightly  ia- 
spected  the  goods  offered  her. 

The  leasth  she  required  having  been  cut  off,  Agathe  handed  the  note 

^"    uTrr^you  have  lost  your  lover,  my  dear,"  said  the  shopman,  softly, 
as  he  took  the  note  without  inspecting  it. 

"  No  "  said  Agathe,  while  the  crimson  blush  of  conscience  rouged 
her  pallid  cheek,  and  continued,—"  The  lady's-maid,  my  only  friend,  I 

*  The  shopman  was  about  to  make  some  reply,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  another*  termed  a  gentleman  shop-walker,  saying — 

Business— business,  Mr.  Brown,"  ,    ^    ^  ^ 

"  The  young  woman  is  served,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  as  he  hastened 
with  the  note  to  the  cashier's  desk.  ..     ,  ,   ^         ,  .  c 

<«  From  whom  is  this  ten  pound  note?"  asked  the  casluer  of  the 

*^°^Ten— ten  !"  returned  the  latter— "oh,  it's  from— Ifs  from -I  have 
really  forg^^tten  ;  I  must  inquire." 

During  his  absence,  the  heart  of  Agathe  swelled  high  with  fear, 
thovigh  she  kn(=w  not  why. 

"  Lady  who,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Brewn,  returning,  and  in  a  famiiiar 
tone. 

"  Lady  Lovel,"  replied  Agathe,  trembling. 

Again  Mr.  Brown  departed,  but  immediately  returned  and  informed 
Agathe  that  she  must  sign  her  name  at  the  back. 

With  trembling  hand  Agathe  took  the  proffered  pen  and  wrote.  Miss 
Agathe  Thornton." 

"  Will  that  do?"  said  the  agitated  girl,  handing  back  the  note. 

«'  It  will  be  as  well  if  you  add  the  name  of  your  mistress,"  said  the 

*^Hwe  Agathe  was  involved  in  a  double  difficulty,  for  the  name  had 
entirely  lett  her  memory;  but  while  endeavouring  to  recall  it,  the  shop- 
man, bending  forward,  said,— 

"  Have  you  lived  long  with  Lady  Lovel  ? 

Agathe  anH-;vered  not ;  but  a  gleam  of  joy  shot  across  her  features  as 
she  traced  the  last-mentioned  name  upon  the  note.    Handing  it  back. 

Let'  me  intreat  of  you  not  to  detain  me  any  longer  than  you  can 

^*?Why,  my  dear,"  said  he  ;  "have  you  any  one  waiting  for  yeu?" 
The  spirit  of  the  gentle  Agathe  felt  hurt,  and  she  replied,— 
«'  That,  sir,  cannot  concer;*  you." 

The  shopman,  as  if  electrified  by  the  firmness  of  het  manner,  m- 
stan  Iv  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  bringing  with  him  the 
full  change,  which  Agathe  had  no  sooner  obtained  than  with  quick  step 
8l  e  sougbt  the  spot  where  the  had  left  the  stranger. 
'  !.  VVt  at-what  will  become  of  me  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  reached 
the  spot.  "  It  is  now  long  past  ten,  and  I  have  missed  the  generous 
being  who  has  trusted  me  with  this  money." 
"  Oh  you  are  come  at  last  "  said  a  voice 

Agathe  turned,  and,  to  her  surprise,  saw  the  figure  of  the  stranger 
standing  in  a  doorway.  ^  „,     . ,  v 

"  I  hope  1  have  not  kept  you  waiting  long?    said  she. 

•«  No— no.    I  feared,  kind  stranger,  I  had  detained  you." 
I  have  a  letter  to  deliver  here,  my  dear,"  said  she  ;  "  walk  on  to 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  1  will  overtake  you."  .  ,  ^  ,  .v^ 

Agathe  did  as  desired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  again  joined  by  the 
female. 

I  could  not  get  the  exact  " 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,  it  will  be  sure  to  suit.    Did  you  obtam  the 
change  ?" 

'*  1  did,"  said  Agathe,  handing  the  change  to  hex  companion. 


The  eyes  of  the  old  woman  glistened  as  she  exclaimed, — 
"  Better  than  I  expected  " 
"  What  can  she  mean  ? '  thought  Agathe. 
The  ola  woman  c  .ininuen', — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  change  is  correct.  Here  is  the  reward  1  pro- 
mised  you  "  .  , 

Agathe  could  scarce  credit  her  senses  as  the  old  woman  counted  into 
her  hand  ten  shillings. 

"Bless  you— bless  you!"  she  cried;  "  this  will   ^ 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,  you  are  deserving  of  it ;  and  this. '  said  she, 
taking  from  beneath  her  cloak  a  large  shawl,  "  this  will  keep  you  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weath'  r." 

'  Can  this  be  reality,  or  do  I  dream?"  thought  Agathe. 
"  Poer  girl,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  i^eet  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
listen  to  your  s-tory." 
"  Benevolent  being !" 

'*  And  if  money  will  relieve  your  troubk,  you  shall  know  no  m^re. 
Tears  of  unfeigned  joy  ran  down  the  face  of  Agathe,  as  f-he  replied, 
"  In  return  for  this,  my  future  life  and  services  are  devoted  to  you. 
"Ah,  you  have  t-seen  cruelly  used,  my  dear,  I  see." 
"  I  have — indeed  I  have,"  sighed  Afrathe. 

"I  can  stay  no  lor.g,er,  my  dear;  meet  me  tomorrow  morning  at 
twelve  beneath  the  piazza  at  Covent-garden."    Thus  saying,  bhe  walked 

^^So^^fullTf  gratitude  was  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl,  that  she  could 
have  thrown  herself  upoa  the  cold  ground  to  breathe  a  p  ayer  of  thanks ; 
but  onward  she  hastened,  and  b.eatliless  she  reached  the  abode  ol  the 
worthless  Rawlings,  her  landlord.  v 

"  Oh,  you  are  honest  enough  to  return,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  opened 
the  door  to  her  tremulous  knock. 

"  I  have  brought  you — I  have  brought  you  " 

"  Money,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  money,"  said  the  sorrowing  girl,  throwing  the  silver  on  tne 

*^^"  Look  here,  love,"  sa=d  he,  turning  to  his  wife,  "I  told  you  she 
was  modest  only  in  the  daylight." 

"InsulliKg  wretch!"  cried  the  injured  girl;  "do  you  dare  accuse 

me  ?"  „ 
"  Oh,  no,  my  dear ;  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you. 
"  What,  then,  do  you  insinuate  ?"  , 
"Only  that  I  hope  you  will  lake  another  walk  in  the  morning,  ana 
fetch  the  remainder  of  my  rent."  ,   ^      ^    ^  ^.^^A 

"  Mercenary,  cruel  man !"  said  Agathe  ;  "I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  pay  thee  for  the  mis.^^rable  shelter  you  afford  me." 
"  Do  you  hear  this,  my  dear?"  said  the  brute. 
"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  w  fe;  "  she  do  well  to  kact  at  Bartelmy  fair. 
With  a  bursting  heart  Agathe  again  ascended  the  narrow  s'airs  ;  and. 
as  she  reached  the  miserable  apartment,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
pallet,  and,  giving  vent  to  her  grief  in  tears,  sobbed  until  the  balmy  re- 
storer had  closed  her  weary  lids. 

In  the  morning  she  rose  refreshed,  and  with  a  lightened  heart  finished 
the  task  of  the  preceding  night.  _  u  * 

"  How  shall  I  ever  repay  the  generosity  of  the  being  I  am  about  to 
meet  this  morning?"  said  sbe,  folding  the  three  shirts  in  a  small 
wrapper.  "  Never-never !"  said  she  ;  "  thirty  of  these  must  I  have 
finished  before  I  could  have  received  the  sum  that  gener.  us  woman 
paid  me.  Oh!  what  co^d  and  flinty  hearts  are  there  in  ^^^J^'^*^  - 
Who  would  think  that  the  proud,  boasting  being,  man,  would  bend  to 
live  in  luxury  upon  the  labour  o^  the  poor  and  oppressed,  drmk  ng,  as 
it  were  theif  very  blood;  but  yet  I  am  unjust.  Are  there  net  beings 
wl  OS  'loudness 'and  benevolence  -in  the  scale  of  humam.y  wh.se 
generous  actions  far  outweigh  the  bard-heartedness  "f/^^^;^  \  f/^ 
morning  is  bitte  ,"  continued  she;  "  I  will  wrap  """"f  ^^^^^ 
given  me  by  my  kind  fnend,  for  such  I  will  ever  call  her.  Gazing 
trounce,  to  her  surprise  she  saw  it  not.  "I  must  have  dropped  it, 
S  she,  "  for  I  well  remember  I  had  it  when  1  enrered."  She  then 
descended..for  ihe  purpose  of  inquiring,  when  the  vo  ce  of  the  landlord 
met  her  ear,  saying. — 

"  She  must  have  stolen  it  I"  while  the  wife  replied,— 
"  Never  mind  ;  nobody  will  think  we  have  it;  it  will  maKe  a  capital 
Sunday  sha*l  for  me." 

"  Mercy— mercy  !"  ejaculated  Agathe;  "it  must  be  to  me  they 
allude-  but.  though  lost  and  degraded  as  I  am,  God  knows  I  am  inno- 
cent"' and  here,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  she  tell  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Hollo  '  what's  that  ?"  said  the  landlord,  opening  the  door  to  ascer- 
tain the  noise,  while  his  wife,  who  always  endeavoured  to  be  first  m 
ever  thing,  rushed  last  him,  and  exclaimed,—  - 
"Why,  if  that  ain't  Miss  Thornton;  she  must  have  been  takmg  a 

"'twUngs'advauced,  but,  seeing  the  pale  features  of  the  fallen  girl, 
said, — 
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"  I  tell  you  she  hasn't,  fool — she  is  ill,  " 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  that,"  said  the  wife,  as  Agaths  heaved  a 
deep  ruoan 

*'  Lift  her  up !"  said  Rawlings  ;  "  she  looks  as  if  she  were  dying." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  you're  the  cause  of  it ;  she  has  heard  you 
lay  she  stole  the  shawl." 

"  Curse  your  long  toHgue  !"  replied  the  husband ;  "  I  did  not  say  so." 

Here  Agatha  opened  her  dim  blue  eye,  and  faintly  murmured, — 
"  You  have  wronged  me,  cruelly  wronged  me  !" 

Even  t  le  flinty  heart  of  Rawlir.gi  was  moved  by  this  appeal.  "  Well, 
well,"  said  he;  "don't  take  on  so — perhaps  I  have — you  shall  have  it 
back  when  yon  pay  me." 

"  Water — a  little  water !"  articiilated  Agathe,  in  a  faint  tone. 

•'Bring  some,  Maiy,"  taid  Rawlmgstohis  wife,  "and  some  gin  in  it." 

Agathe,  though  almost  unconscious,  shook  her  head. 

"  Well,  well,  water  will  do,"  coaiinued  Rawiings;     quick — quick  !" 

Agathe  drank  f  eely  of  the  refreshmg  liquid,  and  in  a  great  measure 
revived;  then  briefly  related  the  circumstances  of  the  past  evening, 
which  were  little  credited  by  either  Rawlings  or  his  wife,  though  they 
did  not  express  their  m  nds. 

The  only  ja  t  of  the  occurrence  which  Aeathe  concealed  was  her  in- 
tended meeting  with  the  stranger  that  morning 

Agathe,  having  p.oceeded,  to  the  warehouse  with  the  shirts,  laid 
them  on  the  counter,  saying, — "  Here  are  three,  air,  making  up  the 
dozen." 

"  What  class  are  they  ?" 

"Second,  sir,"  said  Agatha,  meekly 

"O  i,  very  well  ;  but,  before  1  pay  you  the  four  shillings,  I  must 
exam  tie  them." 

You  will  find  them  perfect,  sir,"  said  Agathe,  trembling. 

"  I  don't  knoor  that,"  said  the  master  of  the  shop;  "  the  last  were 
shamefully  made." 

Agathe  sighed  deeply  as  she  thought  upon  the  meanness  of  the  re- 
mark, uttered  without  the  sli^jhtest  regard  to  truth. 

"Call  this  perfect  ?"  coi. tinned  the  master,  as,  pulling  with  all  his 
force,  he  severed  a  button  from  the  wri-tbai  d. 

"  The  work  was  periect,  sir,"  said  Agathe,  trembling. 

"  A  id  this  Is  perfect,  I  suppose?"  continued  he,  giving  a  sudden  jerk 
to  the  gathers  beneath  the  neck,  by  which  the  stitches  were  broken 

"Such  force,"  said  Agathe,  "would  separate  the  strongest  work 
hands  could  perform  " 

"  Don't  be  saucy  as  well  as  negligent,"  said  the  spirited  proprietor, 
"  or  I  will  not  pay  at  all." 

Agdthe  remained  silent,  as  the  man  surlily  laid  down  the  money, 
•ayine, — "  You  need  not  Lome  again." 

"  What  new  sorrow  will  follow  this  ?"  thought  Agathe;  "but  I  will 
not  despa  r,  I  am  but  suffering  justly  for  my  folly." 

"Ah!  I  am  indeed  glad  to  see  you  again,  r-y  pretty  blue-eyed  girl," 
said  the  stranger,  as  she  approached  Agathe,  who  h^d  been  waiting  some 
time  beneath  the  piazza,  ti:at  refuge  for  the  destitute  in  bad  weatner. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  (eehngs  towards  you,"  said  Agathe. 

"  Do  not  let  that  give  you,  any  concern,  my  girl,"  re^jliedthe  stranger, 
"for  the  present  we  must  seem  as  s'rangers.  Follow  me  at  a  distaijce, 
until  yeu  see  me  turn  towards  you."  Aud,  before  Agathe  could  make 
any  reply,  she  had  proceeJed  onwards. 

After  walking  for  nearly  an  hour  the  stranger  gave  the  signal  agreed 
upon  ;  and,  when  Agathe  reached  the  dootway  ol  the  house  at  which 
the  female  stopped,  the  latter  said, — 

"This,  my  dear,  is  the  house  of  my  sister;  she  is  in  much  better 
drcumstances  than  myself,  but  you  must  not  make  yourself  strange — 
•he  iu  a  kind  creature." 

Well  pleased  did  Agathe  follow  the  footsteps  of  her  conductress  ;  but 
•he  was  filled  with  surprise  on  being  led  into  a  splendidly  furnished 
apartment. 

"  Do  not  be  dismayed,  my  dear,"  said  a  female,  of  prepossessing 
manners,  ri<ing  from  a  sota,  and  extending  her  hand  to  Agatha,  who, 
casting  an  eye  apon  her  mean  a  tire,  whs  about  to  reply,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  female  who  had  introduced  her,  saying, — 

"  There  is  no  need  for  cercm-iny,  my  dear  girl,  we  are  anxious  to 
he^ir  the  cause  of  your  present  dlstresa,  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
relieve." 

Despite  of  her  endeavours  to  refrain,  Agatha  hurst  Into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  Poer  thing,"  ia?d  the  first  companion,  whom  we  shall  now  call  Mrs. 
Collioi,  "a  1  ttle  wine  will  revive  he.r."  Thus  saying,  she  handed  her 
•  glassful  from  a  df canter  on  t  e  sideboard. 

H*iitatingly,  Agatha  swallowed  its  content*,  which  did,  indeed,  seem 
to  revive  hT.  "  Ladies,"  said  she,  "  to  suoh  benevolent  beings  as  you 
It  would  be  sinful  to  use  dec  ption." 

"Thef«  ia  certainly  no  cause  for  it;  you  have  already  enlisted  our 
kladvtt  feeling*  towards  you  " 


"Which,  T  fear,  I  am  undeserving  of,"  replied  the  agitated  Agathe. 
"  I  like  thee  better  Icr  thy  humility,  child,"  rejoined  the  youngest  of 
the  ladies ;  "  but,  be  assured,  we  ohall  not  judge  too  harshly  ©f  you." 
"  But  I  am  " 

"Co  p  >se  yourself,  ray  dear  girl,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Collins.  "  Come 
with  me,  I  will  give  you  a  few  things  m  waich  you  may  appear  more 
comfortable.  Speaking  of  that,  my  dear,  why  did  you  not  put  on  the 
shawl  I  gave  you  yesternight?" 

"  The  owner  of  the  wretched  room  I  occupy  has  detained  it  until  I 
pay  the  few  remaining  shillings  I  owe  him." 
"Hard-hearted  villain!"  said  Mrs.  Collins. 
"Hard-hearted,  indeed,"  returned  Agathe. 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  let  us  forget  it — at  least,  for  the  present — 
another  shall  be  given  you." 

"  But  what  return  can  I  make  for  such  unexampled  kindness?" 
"We  do  not  need  any  return,  excep.iug  your  acting  in  unison  with 
our  will." 

"  You  cannot  ask  aught  of  me  which  I  will  not  willingly  apee  to  !" 
"  More  we  cannut  desire  of  ycu,"  said  Mrs.  Collins,  taking  from  a 
drawer  a  purple  silk  dress,  and  handing  it  t  >  Agavhe. 

"  What  is  your  wish  that  I  do  witn  this  ?"  asked  Agathe. 
"  I  mean  it  for  thy  wear;  but,  stay,  you  will  require  under  clothing 
also." 

Agathe  felt  more  than  her  tongue  could  utter ;  while  Mrs.  Collins, 
with  all  the  seeming  attention  of  a  fond  mother  to  a  beloved  child, 
attired  her  in  a  complete  change  of  raiment. 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  good  clothing  is  not  new  to  you." 
"No,"  replied  Agathe,  sighing  deeply,  "my  dear  mother  was  wont 
to  apparel  me  in  the  bebt." 

"  And  we  will  do  for  thee  even  as  thy  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Collins. 
"  My  future  actions  shall  speak  my  thanks,"  sighed  Agathe. 
"Thou  art  too  generous  a  disposition  to  deal  with  tliis  wicked  world," 
said  Mrs  Collins,  adjusting  a  splenaid  lace  pellerine  across  her  shoulders. 
1     "  Your  kmdness  will  but  awaken  the  envy  of  that  bad  woman,  Mrs, 
Rawlings." 

"  And  who  is  Mrs.  Rawlings,  my  dear?" 

"  The  wife  cf  the  individual  who  has  taken  possession  of  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  your  landlady,  that  is  ;  but  we  do  not  intend  yoa  to  re- 
turn to  such  wretches." 

Here  they  were  jomed  by  the  female  from  the  drawing-room,  whom 
Mrs.  Collins  called  by  the  name  of  Madeline. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  she,  "  I  am  anxious  to  hear  tlie  story  of  this  in- 
teresting girl." 

"Interesting,  indeed,  sister,"  replied  Mrs.  Collins;  "I  declare  she 
almost  rivals  you." 

"  Why,  she  is  indeeii  a  charming  creature,"  said  the  former,  laying 
her  hand  affectionately  on  the  shoulder  of  Agathe. 
Th  ?  latter  blushing  deeply,  replied — 

"  No,  no,  I  am  far  short  of  being  as  beautiful  as  yonr  lady  sister." 
"If  such  is  really  your  thought,"  said  Mad  line  Oxley,  "I  am  indeed 
much  flattered  ;  but  we  will  to  the  drawing-room;"  thus  saying,  she  led 
the  way,  followed  by  Agathe  ana  Mrs.  Collins. 

On  reaching  it,  Madeline  add  essed  Agathe,  saying — 
"  We  will  now  listen  to  your  tale." 

"  It  is  a  short  but  sad  one,"  said  Agathe  ;  "but  I  will  hide  nothing 
from  you." 

"  From  my  earliest  infancy  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  that  h'  man  being  could  wish  for ;  happy  in  the  love  of 
.ny  parents,  my  dear  brothers,  aud  a  sister." 

"And  do  they  still  live?"  interrupted  Madeline,  anxiously. 
"Would  to  Heaven,  dear  lad}',  i  could  answer  that  question,"  said 
Agathe. 

"  Proceed  with  thy  story,"  said  Mrs.  Collins,  "as  I  soon  shall  have  ta 
leave  you  here." 

Agathe  then  continued — 

"The  fifty-second  regitrentof  foot  were  quartered  near  our  residence^ 
and  I,  in  the  society  of  my  dear  brothers,  olten  weut  fortn  to  view  the 
pa  adc  of  the  w  ell  disciplined  troop." 

"  Parflon  me,  my  dear,"  said  Madeline,  "have  you  any  objection  to 
mention  where  that  regiment  was  quartered  i" 
"  None,"  replied  Agache,  Irankly. 
"Your  candour  chaims  me." 
"  Chester  Park." 

"  A  e  you,  then,  a  native  of  that  p'ace  ?" 

"  I  am," replied  Agathe;  "and  am  the  first  of  the  family  on  whose 
characier  has  fa  len  the  blight  of  shanu." 

Here"  Madeline  raised  her  kerchief  of  exquisite  texture,  which  apply, 
ing  to  her  eyes,  she  bent  forward  her  head  as  if  dissolved  in  tean. 
"  My  poor  sister  is  already  affected,"  said  Mrs.  CoUias. 
"  Kind  hearted  Chri>tian,"  taid  Agalhe. 

{l  o  be  concluded  tn  our  n«r<.) 
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SIR  ORMOND  VERNON  ; 

OR,  THE  MYSTIC  SCROLL. 

The  sun  had  just  set  in  the  western  sky,  when  a  horseman,  attired 
in' a  crat  of  mail,  stopped  before  the  lofty  gates  of  the  Castle  of  Salarclo  ; 
thrice  he  wound  his  bugle  horn  before  any  answered  his  summons. 

At  length  an  aged  man  appeared  at  the  portal,  and  demanded  who 
was  there. 

"  I  am  the  nephew  of  the  Count  Salardo,"  said  the  horseman. 
"  Your  name  ?" 
"Ormond  de  Vernon." 

"You  can  enter,"  said  the  aged  porter.  "  I  have  had  orders  to  admit 
you." 

"And  where  shall  I  find  my  uncle?" 

"  He  has  not  been  seen  of  late,  Sir  Orraond,"  replied  the  man;  "he 
confines  himself  wholly  to  his  studies." 

"  And  he  has  not  yet  discontinued  them  V  asked  the  knight. 

"  Sir  Ormond,"  returaed  the  por;er,  "too  sorry  am  I  to  say  it  is 
reported  that  he  deals  in  witchcrai't,  and  deeds  of  darkness ;  not  one  of 
the  domestics,  except  myse'f,  has  remained  within  the  walls. 

"  Good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Ormond,  "  to  what  a  state  has  this  love 
of  abstract  science  reduced  everything;  the  casile  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  uninhabited  for  years." 

For  a  long  time  Sir  Ormond  wandered  through  the  dark  and  iotricate 
passages,  then  searched  the  numerous  and  deserted  chambers,  but  with- 
out success ;  at  last  he  remembered  an  old  staircase  that  led  to  an 
upper  story  of  the  castle,  where  he  thought  it  most  possible  the  Count 
Salardo  might  have  chosen  to  secrete  himself. 

Hoping  to  find  him  there,  Ormond  ascended  the  creaking  stairs,  and 
upon  reaching  the  top,  a  deep  gioan  was  beard  to  issue  from  the  cham- 
ber above. 

A  tremour  seized  Sir  Ormond  as  he  gazed  through  the  half-opened 
door,  and  beheld,  what  he  could  scarcely  believe  to  be  the  form  of  a 
human  being,  huddled  on  a  bed  composed  of  rushes,  over  which  v,'as 
laid  a  rough  mat. 

Another  groan,  more  deep,  now  reached  his  ear;  struck  with  aston- 
ishment, he  stood  like  one  petrified  ;  suddenly  the  form  of  the  mass 
changed,  and  a  voice,  which  he  v/ell  knew  tj  be  that  of  his  uncle,  ex- 1 
claimed, — 

"  Wliy  stay  thy  steps  ?  Come  hither,  I  know  thee ;  thou  art  my 
nephew,  Ormond." 

Instinctively  did  the  knight  obey  the  summons. 

"  Look  around  thee,"  said  the  aged  count ;  "  thou  art  now  in  a  sanc- 
tuary, which  for  the  first  time  has  been  opened  to  any." 

Scarce  had  these  words  escaped  hi.s  lips,  when  the  pale  twinkling 
light,  which  served  but  to  render  the  gloom  more  deep,  suddenly  be- 
came a  light  as  splendid  as  the  noonday  sun,  and  Ormond  saw  before 
him  likenesses  of  his  ancestors,  and  immense  masses  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones." 

Again  all  was  changed  to  dreary  twilight. 

"  Ormond  de  Vernon,"  said  Salardo,  "thou  hast  now  proved  thyself 
•worthy  of  the  lineage  from  whence  you  have  sprung." 

"  Which  I  trust,"  replied  Ormond,  "I  have  never  disgraced." 

"Be  it  as  it  may,"  replied  the  old  man,  "the  past  is  forgotten  ;  but 
still  I  have  much  to  expect  from  thee." 

•  "What,  then,  shall  I  do?  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me?" 

"  That  thou  wouldst  give  thy  heart  and  soul  to  the  c'eep  mysteries 
in  which  the  brightest  days  of  my  existence  have  been  spent." 

"I  will  leave  nought  undone  thou  shalt  advise." 

"Fool,"  said  the  count,  "  thou  speakest  without  thought,  and  know 
not  the  energy  of  heart  and  mind  it  requires." 

"  Even  so,"  said  Ormond,  firmly;  "  I  trust  my  mind  is  equ-,1  to  the 
task." 

"Please  the  fates,"  rejoined  the  aged  count,  "thou  wilt  find  spirit  to 
follow  so  good  and  great  a  resolution." 

"  I  fear  not  that  I  shall,  dear  uncle;  but  why  do  you  shut  yourself 
up,  debarred  from  every  happiness?" 

"  Happiness  belongs  not  to  man  on  earth,"  replied  Salardo 

"  But  thou  deniest  thyself  even  common  comfort." 

"  Nay  ;  comfort  is  not  for  the  guilty,"  replied  Salardo. 

"  But  thy  life  has  passed  unmarked  by  guilt  or  evil." 

"Ala?!  dear  nephew,  you  judge  but  as  the  world;  few  know  the  in- 
Tvard  workings  of  a  man's  degenerate  soul." 

"  Is  it  then  report  speaks  true  1" 

"  What  saith  report?"  demanded  the  aged  man,  feebly. 
"  That  thou  dealest  with  evil  spirits,"  returned  Ormond. 

Evil  spirits  ever  deal  with  the  heart  of  man,"  rejoined  Salardo. 
"  'Tis  true." 

And  he  that  would  know  good  must  learn  to  conquer  evil." 
*' A  tpk,  indeed  diliicult,  dear  uncle." 


"  There  is  wisdom  in  iliy  words,  nephew.  ,Com8  hither." 
Ormoiul  drew  nigh. 

"The  hour  of  ray  dissolution  is  nigh,"  continued  the  eld  man, 
"and  ere  my  spirit  c'tpaits  I  would  unfold  to  thee  a  mystery." 

Despite  the  brave  bearing  of  Ormond,  he  felt  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion of  horror,  as  he  drew  the  wcrm-taten  chair  beside  the  rug,  on 
which  the  form  of  tlie  coinit  reclinei  ;  on  perceiving  the  old  man's  eyes 
become  more  dim  ap.d  fiimy,  and  that  he  breathed  with  oilliculty,  he 
was  about  to  len.ve  t.'.e  chamber,  to  summon  the  old  porter  lo  his  assist- 
ance. 

The  count  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  attention,  for  he  said,  "  Nay, 
leave  me  not ;  for  ere  the  remaining  sand  shall  have  passed,  I  shall 
have  cast  elf  this  mortal  coil." 

Ormond  again  seated  himself,  and  the  count  resumed  : — 

"  Thou  believest  that  the  husband  of  thy  mother,  Isabella  Vernon, 
fell  in  the  wars?" 

"  I  do." 

"  'Tis  true  he  fell  in  war  ;  but  'tv>ras  the  war  of  r?ging  passion." 
"Ah!" 

"  Hear  me  now  confess  to  thee,  that  my  incestuous  soul  harboured 
a  passion  for  t!iy  mother." 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  uncle  ;  the  deep  attention  thou  hast  given  to  the 
occult  sciences  has  weakened  thy  mind." 

"  Nay,  nay,  'tis  sin  and  misery  have  brought  me  to  this  wretched  end, 
and  my  soul  to  everlasting  torment." 

"  No,  no,  thou  art  not — canst  not  he  a — a  " 

"  Yes — yes — I  am  a  murderer  !  and  the  unatoned  spirit  of  thy  father 
still  wanders,  crying  for  the  revenge  fate  denies." 

"  Can  I  dare  credit  thy  assertion  ?"  acked  Ormond,  with  emotion. 

"  Thou  mayest  believe  my  dyi  g  words ;  thy  father  fell  the  victim  of 
his  love  and  alfeciion  for  the  worlhiest  of  women." 

"  But  why — why  did  you  iujure  him,  v/ho  would  have  scorned  to 
have  injured  his  meanest  serf?" 

"  Thou  art  not  my  judge,  therefore  I  need  not  account  to  thee  for 
my  actions— if  thou  arc  as  noble  and  virtuous  as  the  being  who  gave  thte 
birth  It  is  in  thy  power  to  save  my  soul  from  torment,  and  to  give  the 
spirit  of  thy  father  rest." 

"  If  such  power  is  given  to  man,  pray  tell  me  by  what  means  ?" 

"I  will;  but  must  be  brief — for,  see,  two  thousand  grains  of  sand 
are  not  remaining  in  the  glass  ;  the  minutes  of  my  life  are  numbered  I" 

'•'  Speak,  speak,  then,"  said  Ormond,  "  and  by  all  that  is  sacred,  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  fulfil  whatever  is  required  of  me." 

"  Beware  !"  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  which  startled  Ormond  ; 
"beware  how  j'e  promise  by  the  most  sacred,  for  the  direst  curses,  and 
the  deepest  soirow,  will  follow  jou  for  the  breach  thereof." 

"  I  again  aflFirm,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  if  thou  requlrest  not  of 
me  more  than  mortal  man  can  give  or  do,  I  will  fulfil  thy  bidding.'' 

"  Enough  ;  then  vrill  ray  spirit  depart  in  peace;  now  list  to  me." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 
Mark  me  well." 

"I  will." 

"  After  the  eleventh  hour  has  passed  from  the  time  this  worthless 
lump  of  clay  shall  become  a  lifeless  mass,  betake  thyself  to  the  chamber 
in  which  I  was  wont  to  study." 

"I  obey." 

"  There  wilt  thou  find  much  that  will  surprise  thee  ;  much  that  will 
bring  thee  sorrow  and  tribulation.  On  the  fourth  day,  a  scroll,  written 
in  sacred  characters,  will  become  visible  lo  your  eyes;  from  that  hour 
you  must  forget  every  worldly  pleasure  — d«y  and  night  must  thou  apply 
thyself  to  the  interpretation  thereof,  which,  when  thou  hast  accom- 
plished, the  spirit  of  thy  father  will  appear  before  thee,  and  bless  thee 
for  thy  task.  Pleasure,  in  all  her  most  inviting  forms,  will  assail  thee, 
to  allure  thee  from  thy  good  work ;  but  beware  of  breaking  thy 
sacred  pledge — beware,  I  say!"  and  as  the  sound  died  upon  his  lips, 
a  pale  blue  flickering  flame  illumined  the  chamber,  and  the  count 
expired. 

*  K  M  -K  *  * 

Stedfastly  had  Ormond  kept  his  promise  ;  the  fourth  day  had  arrived, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  dying  words  of  his  uncle,  he  beheld  a  scroll 
of  magic  writing  lying  before  him. 

Ormond,  in  his  yputhful  hours,  had  sought  seduously  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  branches  of  science  which  were  then  attended  to  but  by 
those  of  iMaturer  years  ;  and  this  in  some  manner  rendered  his  task  lets 
diflicult;  but  no  sooner  had  he  endeavoured  to  apply  himself  to  the 
arduous,  and  seemingly  impracticable  task,  than  his  ears  were  assailed 
with  the  sounds  of  the  sweetest  melody. 

Vainly  did  he  endeavour  to  shut  his  ears  against  its  magic  influence, 
and  so  great  was  the  intensity  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  tie 
struggle,  that  large  drops  of  perspiration  found  their  way  from  his 
aching  brow. 

Another,  and  another,  paeaed  away,  and  yet  the  harmony  ceased  not 
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— ■•  Fuitiier,"'  &3id  he,  '•  1  cauiiot  combat  ;  for  a'rtli.le  i  mubt  leave  my 
task." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  a  voice  ;  "  flag  not  in  the  good  work  you  have 
begun." 

Again  Ormond  applied  himself  to  the  deciphering  of  the  myotic  cha- 
racters. Now  were  the  notes  more  ravishmgly  sweet;  it  seexiied  as 
though  a  thousand  seraph  tongues  breathed  forth  their  tales  of  love — 
again  Ormond  relinquished  his  task,  when  a  low  deep  voice  sounded 
amid  the  harmony,  saying, — 

Beware,  heed  not  those  syren  strains, 

Though  music  hath  its  charm ; 
Or  thy  young  heart  they  will  ci  suare, 

And  lead  thy  soul  to  harm." 

"  Thy  warning,  mysterious   being,"  said  Ormond,  "  shall  not  fee 

neglected.    Powers  of  goodness  and  of  strength,  assist  me  !"  and  again 

he  fixed  his  eye  flrmly  on  the  scroll. 

To  iiis  pleasure  and  astonishment,  he  plainly  read  as  follows  :  — 
"  He  who  would  inherit  the  land  of  the  bleM,  must  learn  to  subdue 

the  passions  of  ihc  outward  man,  and  bring  them  in  subjection  to  the 

spirit." 

A  thrill  ef  joy  and  delight  ran  through  the  ftarae  of  Ormond,  hitherto 
unexperienced  by  him  ;  but  so  brillidut  was  the  1  ght  which  illuminated 
the  sacred  scroll,  that  his  eyes  became  dazzled  by  its  brightuccis,  and 
turning  an  instant  to  avoid  it,  his  eyes  met  the  form  of  a  female,  whose 
beauty  defied  all  deFcription. 

"Can  It  be  possible,"  said  Ormond,  aloud,  ''that  a  being,  other  than 
a  soul  of  purity,  could  wear  a  form  so  fair  V 

"  Ormond  de  Vernon,"  replied  the  figure,  "  if  thou  canst  resist  the 
power  of  him  who  now  holds  thy  spirit  in  bondage,  f)ikw  me." 

"  Whither  ;  oh,  whither,  swest  spirit  of  light  ?"  a;ked  Oimcnd,  rap- 
turously. 

"  Ask  not,  but  follow  me." 
Nay,  nay,  fiy  me  tiot;  for  njy  soul's  sake  I  dare  not  follow  thee." 
Then  an  thou  a  coward  knight,  unworthy  of  the  love  1  would  oiler 
thee." 

"Stay!  stay  but  an  instant;  thou  knowest  net  the  tiery  battle  t3 
which  I  am  exposed." 

"No;  thou  art  unworthy  of  my  love,  if  thou  wcu'.dst  not  sacrifice 
even  thy  very  soul  to  obtain  it." 

"  WfU  did  the  Count  Salardo  warn  me  of  my  danger,  when  he  told  me 
evil  is  ever  attendant  on  tlie  heart  of  man.  Sweet  spirit,  1  follow  ihee;" 
and  irresistibly  0/mond  moved  from  the  spot  on  wnich  he  was  stanUiiij; ; 
but  ere  he  had  proceeded  many  paces  the  chanmcr  became  hlled  with  a 
dark  and  murky  cloud — then  issued  forth,  as  if  from  chaos,  a  thousand 
imp*  and  monsters  of  unearthly  shape,  breathing  eounds  too  terrific  to 
imagine. 

Ormond  cast  himself  to  the  earth,  and  would  gladly  have  buried  him- 
self in  the  yawning  chasm  which  seemed  beneath  his  feet;  but  he  was 
chained  to  the  spot  by  an  irresistible  power. 

Suddenly  the  scene  changed^  and  the  couplets  he  had  before  her.rd 
were  repeated,  while,  to  his  astonished  sight,  were  presented  a  group  of 
virpins,  bearmg  in  their  hands  chapiets  of  evergreens  ;  and  as  he  con-  I 
tinned  gazing,  insensibility  stole  over  his  senses,  and  he  became  as  dead 
to  all  around. 

«  »  »  «  *  H 

Ormond  h^d  so  far  conquered  the  feelings  of  his  nature,  as  to  listen, 
undUturbed,  to  the  syren  note",  which  daily  fiWeA  his  apartment;  but 
Ta'n  were  his  endeavours  again  to  transcribe  the  sacred  cliaiacters  of 
the  scroll;  and  as  time  pa'^sed  on  he  grew  weary  of  his  tnsk,  a!id  in 
this  mood  stood  ga/ing  from  the  window  of  the  chamber  with  the 
spacious  couit-yard  beneath. 

Suddenly  he  found  bimself  transported  to  a  spacious  saloon,  where 
everything  that  could  please  the  senycs  of  the  worldly-minded,  waited 
his  acceptance.  The  same  bright  being  who  had  before  entranced  his 
senses  was  seated  on  a  couch  of  crimson  velvet;  she  wns  attired  in  a 
robe  of  azure  blue,  ai^d  had  on  her  majestic  brow  a  diailern  of  amethysts 
arid  pearls,  whose  very  lustre  was  tutvied  only  by  the  radiant  beauty 
of  her  sparkling  eyes. 

Ormond  gazed  in  rapture  on  all  he  sav/^. 
Thou  art  Trclcome,  brave  knight.    Art  thou  willing  to  share  with 
.  '  my  Joy  and  sorrrow?" 

"  !  am  untleserving  so  much  loveliness  and  beauty,  fair  being,"  said 
Hir  Or  nonrt. 

"  N.sy  ;  were  I  mistre?s  of  a  hundred  worlds,  I  would  willingly  lay 
them  at  thy  feet." 

Thui  saying,  she  a'Iranced  towards  Ormond,  and  presented  to  him 
her  hind  of  snowy  whiteness. 

"  In  thy  presence,  sweet  etichantress,"  said  he,  "  I  feci  r-fcecuro  from 
every  evil;  but  wilt  thou  swear  to  love  me  c-,cr,  as  uoyV 


"I  swear  by  every  bond  which^holds  o'er  me  a  tic,  that  though  this 
form  becomes  lleshltss,  and  nought  itmain  of  the  eyes  which  now  rest 
upon  thee  so  fondly,  save  the  sockets,  I  will  love  and  embrace  thee, 
even  in  death." 

"  Then  Idelj  all  powers  of  evil,  and  of  good,"  said  Sir  Ormond,  passing 
his  arm  around-her  waist;  and  as  he  beat  iiis  head  to  impress  upon  her 
ruby  lips  a  sealing  kiss,  she  said, — 

"  First  swear  that  thou  act  mine." 

"  Thine,  even  in  the  compact  you  have  named,"  said  Ormond. 
A  loud  and  rude  "  Ha!  ha!"  now  burst  upau  hid  astonished  ear. 
"  Do  I  dream  V  said  he,  starting  wildly. 

"  You  do ;  to  awake  to  a  reality  more  sad  than  this,"  replied  a  voice. 

Every  object  around  now  seei-ned  to  assume  a  living  form,  while 
thunder,  more  loud  and  terrific  than  ever  met  the  ear  of  man,  seemed 
to  shake  the  castle  to  its  very  foundation — horrid  serpents  sent  forth 
their  hissings — monsters,  with  a  hundred  arias,  danced  round  the  be- 
wildered Ormond,  exclaiming, — 

"  Thou  art  ours — thou  art  ours!" 

"  Spirit  of  my  father,  if  thou  hast  power,  dispel  those  hideous  mon- 
sters which  surround  me,"  cried  the  agitated  Ormond. 

Instead  of  decreasing,  fresh  horrors  stemed  to  surround  him,  while 
at  a  distance  the  fairy  form  of  his  beloved  beckoned  him  on^'ard. 

"Beauteous  spirit,"  cried  Ormond,  "would  to  Heaven  I  could  follow 
thee;  but  my  feet  are  chained,  my  hmbs  grow  stiiff." 

"  Ormond  !  Ormond  !"  f  aid  a  deep  sepulchral  voice,  "  did  I  not 
wara  you  with  my  dying  breath  ?"  and  on  the  instant  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  Salardo  appeared  before  him. 

"  What  evil  have  I  committed,"  asked  Ormoiid,  "that  I  am  thus 
persecuted  r' 

"  Thou  hast  broken  the  vow  iKade  to  the  sacred  arbiter  of  fate." 

"The  power  of  man,"  replied  Oimond,  "could  n«t  withstand  the 
temptations  which  assailed  me." 

"Tl.ou  mightest  have  conquered  all,"  replied  the  voice,  "hadstthou 
given  thy  soul  and  mind  to  the  task,  as  when  thou  commenced;  one 
other  struggle  and  thy  task  had  been  complete." 

Hideous  serpents  and  adders  entwined  themselves  around  the  form  of 
Onnond. 

'•Why,  why,"  cried  he,  "am  I  thus  torrnented  for  the  sins  thou 
hast  committed,  thou  evil  spirit?" 

" 'Tis  involved  in  a  mystery  thou  mayest  have  discovered,  hadst 
thou  not  broken  thy  vow;  but  even  now  ihou  mayest  be  saved." 

"  Surely  Ihcu  wilt  not  leave  me,"  said  a  soft  clear  voice,  which 
Ormond  knew  to  be  that  of  his  soul's  enchantress  ;  and  on  the  instant 
a  cloud  of  radiaut  colour  seemed  to  divide  her  from  the  horrible  scene 
— there  tables  spread  with  the  richest  luxuries,  and  vases  of  flowers, 
breathing  forth  a  rich  perfume,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

"  If  thou  wouldvst  save  thy  soul  from  perdition,"  £aid  the  voice,  "let 
net  the  snare  of  th?  syren  prevail — happiness  and  gloiy  still  await  thee^ 
if  thou  shunnest  the  path  of  destruction;"  but  Ormond  needed  not  the 
warning  voice. 

"  Iv;y  li;i!bs  are  free,  angelic  being,"  said  he;  "I  come !  I  come  !"  so 
saying,  he  advanced  towards  the  sylph  iike  form;  in  an  excess  of  joy- 
he  sought  to  embrace  her;  but,  horror  of  horrors!  he  found  he  had 
clasped  a  fleshless  s-keletcn — a  triumphant  laugh  of  fiends  now  rang 
through  the  chamber,  while  a  voice,  as  if  issuing  frcm  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  exclaimed, — 

"  I  have  kept  my  vrord,  and  though  my  form  is  fleshless,  even  ia 
death  I  embiace  ihee;"  while  other  voicvS,  stiil  more  loud  and  hideous, 
were  heard  saying, — 

"  Ye  have  defied  the  powers  of  evil;  why  do  ye  not  escape  from 
the  i.  ?  ' 

Vainly  did  Ormond  endeavour  to  reply,  but  his  tongue  clave  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth. 

"  Ormond  !  Ormond  !  thou  art  the  last  of  the  race  of  Salavdo,"  said 
the  voice  of  his  departed  father  ;  "  and  by  thy  perju.-y  thou  hast  doomed 
thy  spirit  to  wander  a  restless  and  unquiet  shade,  still  endurirg  tor- 
ments, until  thou  shalt  have  finished  that  which  is  required  of  thee." 

Then  appeared  before  hia  agouiZed  sight  the  figure  of  his  father, 
clothed  in  tlie  habiliments  of  the  grave;  with  a  look  of  displeasure  he 
approached  O.niovid,  and  cast  around  him'tbe  folds  of  his  winding  sheet 
—  again  loud  thunder  shook  the  roof,  and  amid  the  yells  of  the  infernal 
fiends,  he  sank  beneath  the  yawning1:ha-ra,  a  victim  to  the  infatuating 
charms  of  woiaan. 

The  bright  beams  of  the  morning  sun  now  burst,  in  all  their  glory, 
through  the  painted  window  of  tlie  old  grey  turret,  in  the  Castle  of 
Salardo,  when,  the  old  porter  entering,  suddenly  started  from  the  sulTo- 
cating  smell  that  was  suflused  around. 

Upon  leaving  .^open  the  door  it  quickly  difpelled,  when  he  per- 
ceived Sir  Ormond  strctciied  near  the  j  ailet  of  his  uncle  :  a'ter  shakin^i 
him  violent !y,  he  recovered,  when  he  i.afoaned  luro  that  he  had  lee^ 
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overcome  by  the  fumes  of  the  chafing  dish  of  charcoal,  which  the  weak 
nerves  of  the  aged  Salardo  had  not  been  able  to  resiet. 

There  however,  was  no  male  heir  to  the  estate,  beside  Sir  Omond, 
for  Salardo  had  never  mairied,  and  ha  now,  with  all  expedition,  set 
about  re.tormg  the  hitherto  dilapi.dat-  d  castle  to  its  former  splendour. 

Everything  was  at  length  c^lablished  to  his  satisfaction;  but  there 
yet  wanted  one  to  make  „  hapry-that  was  a  wife,  which  he  quickly 
found  m  the  youngest  'daughter  of  the  neighbouring  baron  ;  his  joy  was 
now  complete. 


JSitGHT  AFTEU  THE  BATTLE. 

The  day  declin'd,  and  one  by  one 
The  men  lay  down  ;  the  setting  sun 
Shed  fi-om  the  clouds  his  fading  ray, 
Then  Vanished,  and  the  closing  day 
"Was  veil'd  in  night.    'I  he  gentle  breeze, 
iWurmuring  an  echo  through  tlie  trees, 
As  if  in  sport  —a  plaintive  tune  ; 
And  from  the  clouds  the  silv'ry  moon 
Crept  in  and  out;  a.id  her  pale  lii,ht. 
As  i.'  to  scorn  the  lurid  sight. 
She  hid  behind  a  gatli'ring  ch  ud  ; 
T.>'en  grew  the  wind  more  fierce  and  loud, 
The  black'ning  clouds  scem'd  to  foretel 
A  coming  storm  ;  tec  sentinel 
Gati  er'd  more  close  las  coat  around, 
And  faster  trod  t  \e  blood -dyed  ground, 
Stept  o'er  the  corses  as  they  lay, 
Look'd  at  the  clouds,  and  wisU'd  for  day. 

^  J.  M'Causlahd. 


TlEARiNG  Bees  in  Egypt.— Tneir  manner  of  raising  bees  is  not  a 
ll'tle  extrao  dinary,  andbetptaks  of  a  little  ingtnuity.  U,  per  Egypt 
preserving  its  verdure  only  louror  fi\emonths,  llie  llo.-ers  at  d  harvests 
being  setn  no  longer,  the  peopieoi  Li;wtr  Egypt  profit  from  this  cirtum- 
6tan(.e  by  assembling  on  boaid  I'^rge  boats  tlie  bees  of  difFeien  villages 
Each  proprietor  confides  his  hives  wi.h  his  own  mark  to  the  boatman, 
who,  when  loaded,  gently  proci-eds  up  he  river,  and  stops  at  every  place 
■where  he  finds  verdure  and  flowers.  The  bees  swarm  from  their  cells 
at  break  of  day,  and  collect  their  necsar,  returning  several  times  loaded 
with  booty,  and  in  the  even  ng  re- enter  their  hives,  wiihout  ever  mis 
taking  their  abode.  Thus  sojoiirwii  g  ttiree  months  on  the  Nile,  tlie 
bees  having  extracted  the  perfumes  of  the  orange  flowers  of  the  Said, 
the  essence  of  the  roses  of  Fayoon,  the  sweets  of  the  Arabian  jasmine, 
and  every  flower,  are  brought  to  th<ir  homes,  where  they  find  new  liches. 
The  proprietors  pay  the  buatn  en  on  their  return  accordmg  to  the  Bum- 
ber  tf  hives  they  have  taken  fiom  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  othtr. 

iMPoaTANCE  OF  ACCURACY  IN  ACCOUNTS. — Jt  IS  to  be  hojed  that 
there  are  not  rnany  characteis  cast  in  the  same  mou'd  as  a  tradesman 
in  a  provincial  tosvn,  whose  real  name  we  shall  suppress  under  ihe  de- 
scriptive soubriquet  of  ''Jamie  Posthume."  Whenever  a  person  of  any 
considera  ion  in  his  neighbourhood  r  ap\  ened  to  die,  Jamie  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  sfnding  a  bill  to  the  executor  for  groceries,  l.nen, 
candlss,  or  other  articles  m  which  he  dealt.  For  waht  of  accu.ate  ;ic- 
counts  among  the  gentry,  f'ls  sotirce  of  income  was  found  so  abundant 
that  ha'f  uttered  suspicions  of  .>oine  and  the  open  ■  eproaches  of  oihi  rs, 
■were  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  Jamie's  favourite  fraud,  by  uhich  he  taxed 
the  whole  vicinity,  offjring  them  the  aV.ernative  of  a  law-suit,  if  they 
refused  to  pay  him  tribute.  At  length  he  was  effectually  arrested  in  his 
career  by  a  gentleman,  who,  after  commencing  his  will  with  the  cus- 
tomary invocation,  proceeded  to  tita.\e  Imprimis,  "I  owe  Jamie  Poithume 
nothing!" 

Morsels  for.  the  Ingenious. — If  you  take  a  tumbler,  and  turn  it 
compdely  upside  down  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  will  rise  only  to 
a  small  height  in  the  glass,  because,  though  the  air  contained  in  it  may 
be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  naturally  does,  yet  it  in  a 
solid  hubstance,  and  therefore  requires  room;  also,  ii  you  tie  up  a  quan- 
tity of  air  in  a  bladder,  you  will  ha*e  as  rcuch  resistance  fro'w  that  as 
you  would  from  a  block  of  stone  ;  and  wl.ile  the  air  remains  in  the 
bladder,  it  is  as  impossible  to  bring  the  sides  together  as  it  would  be  to 
brinff  together  opposite  sides  of  ih^  hardest  body.  Fi  1  a  wine-glass  to 
the  brim  with  Wdter,  and  cov.'r  it  with  a  piece  of  writing  paper,  then 
place  the  pal'u  of  the  hand  ov  er  the  paper,  so  as  to  Imld  it  even,  and 
turn  up  the  glass,  wh«n,  although  the  hand  be  removed,  the  water  will 
not  run  out.  This  efTecJ  is  wholly  produced  by  the  upfvard  pressure  of 
the  external  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

Assure  yourself  that  employment  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  the 
disappointmcnls  of  life.  Let  even  jour  calamity  have  the  liberal  efTect 
of  occupying  you  in  some  active  virtue;  so  shall  you,  in  a  manner,  le- 
itiember  othere,  till  you  forget  yourself* 


THE  COMPACT ; 

OR,  FIRST  AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

{Continmdfrom  our  la$i,) 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  JMEETING  IN  THE  TEMPLE  GARDENS. 

The  reader  is  well  able  to  form  a  judgment  with  regard  to  Mr.  Meado^vrs, 
and  the  sudden  fiiendship  that  gentleman  exhibited  towards  Ande  son. 
Unhapp  ly,  it  so  turns  out  in  this  world,  that  he  who  prcfe-ses  the  most, 
'S  the  mo:  t  to  be  su.specled  ; .  and,  of  all  professit  ns  in  the  vorld,  that 
of  friendship,  to  txi  ess,  w?tiiout  loi  g  standing  intimacy,  or  amply 
.>.ufiiciej.t  cause,  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded  as  a  ma!>k  for  some 
awlwl  treachery,  which  will  souner  or  la.er  shew  itself  in  all  its  hide- 
ous reality. 

Ihe  dupes  of  8uch  dcifgning  men  as  Meadows,  are  amazingly  lucky 
when  no  hing  is  attacked  but  their  pockets;  if  tl-.ey  oni}  suflfer  in 
money  from  the  ill-advised  acquaintanceship  they  have  made,  they 
ought  to  coi-gratubte  themf elves;  but  it  too  ©'ten  happen^  that  cha- 
racter and  poace  of  mind  are  likewise  involved,  and  the  unhapf  y  indi- 
vidual, when  he  hecomes  aware  of  the  gross  ^elfishiicss  of  his  dear  f-iend, 
awHkens  to  that  sad  truth,  with  a  f-eared  heart  and  blighted  prospects. 

Mr.  Meadows  wanted  money— ho be  obtained  it  he  cared  not,  with 
one  excepiion — it  mu.st  not  he  had  by  any  course  «f  honest  industry. 
Oh,  no.  That  would  be  contrary  to  his  prmciple,  if  we  may  go  ^o  far 
as  10  call  a  principle  any  course  of  conduct  adop  ed  by  such  a  vagabond. 

Mark  Anderson  -would,  under  any  other  circumstances  than  those 
which  at  present  oppressed  him,  have  risen  far  superior  to  any  inti  ■  acy 
with  such  a  man  as  Meadows;  but  now  he  wa^  notn.a&ter  of  himself—  his 
drain  was  certainly  not  riis-tased,  but  a  strong  passion  acung  u  on  his 
imagination,  had  tnab  ed  it  to  cont  ol  tt  e  judgment,  insteal  of  being 
controlled  by  it,  so  that  he  saw  all  objects  through  a  false  medium,  and 
wa^  just  in  acoudiiion  to  tall  into  the  Ciutchesot  a  bid  adviser.  Hence, 
in  defiance  of  comn.on  bono'ir  and  iniegtity  of  purpose,  he  had  been 
brought  10  write  the  atr<  cious  letter  we  have  laid  befi  re  the  reader, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  advasce  his  happiness  in  propoit  on  as  it 
destroyed  that  of  another  person,  and  that  person,  too,  one  whom  he 
had  alwajs  felt  the  warmest  r.  pard  f  r.  and  a  friendship  with  whom  he 
had  not  scrupled  to  cement  with  an  oath. 

There  wa~  i.o*  no  one  to  whom  Ai.derson  could  taik  on  those 
subjects,  which  were  uppermost  in  his  mmd,  but  his  new  friend  Mea- 
dows He  dared  not  make  a  confidence  with  any  of  his  oi dinary  a.sso- 
Cia  es,  beeau^e,  along  witn  that  confidet  ce,  he  must  ha-.e  confe  ssed  his 
own  abject  criminality,  in  forging  ttie  letter  which  was  calcu  ited  to 
produce  so  much  nn>chief.  By  that  one  act,  he  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  at  once  placing  a  barrier  between  himself  and  all  tecent  si  c.ety. 
For  the  irst  time  he  hung  his  head,  and  slunk  along,  hke  a  sel'-con- 
victed  assas  in,  a.^  he  was — an  assass  n  in  a  worse  sense,  probably,  than 
he  who  takes  a  human  li  e,  for  Maik  Anderson  was  about  to  make  a 
deadly  stab  at  what  is  dearer  still,  an  honest  reputation. 

Oh,  how  he  dreaced  to  meet  any  casual  acqua  iitance,  as  he  took  his 
way  stealthily  through  the  C(  urts  of  the  Temide,  which  he  was  wont  to 
tread  vsith  a  free  a  d  unembarrassed  air,  happy  tc  hail  a  friend  if  he 
saw  him  on  his  route — how  the  veiy  echo  ot  his  own  to.tsteps  alarmed 
him,  as  he  walked  thrtiigh  some  of  the  silent  little  pa  ed  cour .  )aids 
of  that  ancient  pile  of  hu  ldintis;  and,  more  than  once,  he  crept  into  a 
door- way,  because  he  heard  an  app;o.;cbing  paisenger  who  might  possi- 
bly know  him,  and  insist  upon  some  friendly  salutation. 

Yet,  with  a  1  these  distress- ful  feelings — feeiing  and  knowing  that  he 
was  creating  a  chasm  between  himself,  honour,  and  happiLCSs,  which 
he  cculd  never  hope  o  leap— he  had  not  the  moral  courage,  while  yet  it 
was  in  his  power,  to  draw  back;  but,  like  a  man  who  is  forced  onwards 
by  some  irresisiible  decree  of  a  malignant  destiny,  he  re  aiied  to  the 
place  of  assignation  with  his  diabolical  adviser,  and,  w.th  a  thousand 
conflicting  sensations  and  emot.ons  rushing  through  his  brain,  he  waited 
his  arrival. 

The  place  of  assignation  was  the  Temple  Gardens — that  quiet  and 
serene  spot  in  the  miiist  of  so  much  bu-tle — that  ground  to  full  of 
associatifeins  connected  with  the  learning  and  the  chivalry  of  our  country. 
Theie  were  ti  e  trees  which  had  sheltered,  in  oiden  tira^s,  Ye  Knights 
Hospitalers  (f  the  Temple,  one  of  the  most  poueiful  miliiary  and  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  which  were  a  preduct  of  the  fanaticism  and  craft  of  the 
middle  ages. 

B'.t,  alas !  what  was  the  past  to  Ma  k  Anderson— he  could  draw  ao 
wholesome  conclusions.  His  eyos  were  only  bent  upon  the  present. 
But  one  great,  and  to  him  terrible,  fact,  was  lor  ever  pretent  to  his 
imagination,  and  that  -^vas  thai  he  loved  Maria  Dtlmalr,  and  was 
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rejected  on  Menton's  a-'coiint.    He  f'u  iy  br-i  eved  t  i  t,  but  for  his  ■ 
rival,  he  would  have  been  successful — what  rej  cted  lover  ever  acknow- 
ledges the  rejection  to  a:ise  lr»m  his  own  demer.ts? 

How  the  long  tedious  ilTue  passed  until  the  hour  appointed  for  thn 
meeting  was  at  length  slowly  and  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Temp-e 
clock.  Anderson  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say.  His  mind  was  in 
a  mc^al  mist.  He  was  certainly  thinkinp,  but  in  that  confused  manner 
which  never  permitted  h  m  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions. 

The  only  action  that  he  made  during  the  whole  period  that  he  sat  in 
the  gardens  awaiting  the  hour  of  appoint^iient  wa<  now  and  then  to  feel 
in  the  b  east-pocket  of  his  coat  for  the  letter.  He  seeme  1  nervously 
apprehensi  e  that  it  would  he  lost.  Oh,  what  a  terror  was  that  sioiple 
sheet  of  paper  now  to  him. 

The  striking  of  the  clock  mused  him,  and  he  started  to  his  feet,  look- 
ing anxitusty  round  for  his  confidant — he  had  not  come  ;  five — ten 
miuutes  elapse.i,  and  he  cuae  not ;  a  feel  ng  of  dreadful  impatience 
beset  Anderson,  and  he  walked  hurriedly  towards  the  gite.  Some  one 
was  descending  the  stei  s.  Ye:,  it  was  Meadows — n  another  moment 
they  met.  Meado^vs  saw  at  a  glance  ho  .7  anxiously  he  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  he  congratula'c  d  hims-lf  upon  tf%  cleverness  of  being  ten 
rainutes  beyond  his  tim",  inismuch  as  it  made  him  of  mo: e  imp  rtance; 
and  so  it  did — the  commoneU  manceuvre  was  sutficient  then  to  have 
its  I  ffviCt  upon  Mark  And.-rscn. 

Meadows  slid  his  arm  familiarly  beneath  that  of  our  friend,  as  he 
said, — 

"  My  dear  fellow,  1  dire  say  I  have  kept  you  waiting.  The  fact  was, 
I  met  in  the  Strand  an  acqua  nfance  of  mine,  the  Honourable  George 
St.  George  M>indrake,  and  1  could  not  get  nway  from  him  till  I  had 
promised  to  g  ve  him  an  early  visit  at  Mandrake  Park." 

*•  Yes— ye — exactly." 

"  So  you  see  ihat  t  ok  ten  minutes,  although  a%  a  usual  thing  I  am 
the  most  punctual  man  rili  e.    Ljrd  Hi  ntinfjtower,  my  irttimate  freiid, 
always  saya,  '  If  you  want  a  man  of  puncuality,  go  to  Meadows.  Ifhe 
says  he  won't  pay  a  bill,  why  he  won't,  and  theies  an  end  of  it.*" 
Yes — but— but  t^e  lettei  V 

"  Ay,  t  e  ktter.  Well,  my  dear  fallow,  I  have  considfred.  and  re- 
con*  dertd  the  question  in  all  its  va'i0'.js  ligMs  anu  shido  ^s,  you  see. 
The  wti.-ile  case  Iie.-«  in  an  ir  conceivably  small  nutshell.  Here  is  a  girl- 
hand  «  me — accomplished — young." 

"  O'l,  she  is  more  tiian  earthly !  her  beauty — but  this  is  idJe.  Go 
on — go  on." 

*'  Exactly.    Well,  here  is  such  a  girl. — You  love  her  !" 
"  A')  ore  berl" 

VPr«ci-ely,  and  by  this  time  very  1  ksly  she  would  ha- e  been  your 
•wife,  bat  for  this  d — d  meddling  feilo*'  p'lkmg  him  elf  in  the  w^y." 

"Curses  on  him  ! — Cvir.ses  ! — May  fiend;*  eat  his  heart !— Chirjes^  the 
bitterest  hell  can  invent,  light  on  him  !" 

"  Hush — hush  ;  be  calm.  Now  there  i<  nothir.!?  like  calmness,  my 
good  f*; How.  Don't  you  ^ee  how  that  nursery-maid  i-t  s  aring  at  yon 
Sne  will  let  one  of  her  previous  charges  tumule  m  the  river  in  -iniazemf  nt 
at  you  presently.  Come,  co  tie,  be  calm,  it's  of  no  use  cuisitig  a 
fellow.  D)  srimethir-ig  that  will  set  nim  cursing  and  raving,  then 
you  can  laugh  you  know — ha!  ha!  ha!  Yuu  can  then  liugh  wi.ile 
he  i«  cursin?,  you  see." 

"  Yes,  I  sec— I  >>ee.  I  will  laugh — a  good  joke.  While  he  is  curs 
ing  and  raving  as  you  say.  I  her.rd  her  sinv'ing  this  mornirag  bitore 
I  ca  ne  here — ea<:h  note  went  to  my  heart.  Sne  is  my  fdte — yes  my 
fate.    For  go7d  or  for  evil  she  is  my  fafe  " 

"  Well,  we  mu'^t  take  late  by  the  forel'icb,  as  we  would  a  hull  by  the 
hotTH.  and  rriake  it  go  the  way  we  wish.  As  I  was  saying;  hiving  re- 
con-idered  the  raat:er  in  every  point  of  view,  as  I  told  you  I  would, 
I  a  n  still  of  opinion  that  the  letter  1  advised  you  to  write  is  the  thing." 

♦•'Y«d  still— think— bo  7" 

"  I  do  " 

"  Then  it  is  written," 

"  That'^B  p-op  T,  no'jr  ;   I  command  your  spirit,  Anderson.    You  will 

find  th^it  nothing  is  so  d  bly  p-ovofdng — so  awfully  annoying  and 

vexations  as  tWfe  dreadful  up  hill  work  of  struggling  against  a  false 
char(<e.  If  a  man  doe^i  anything  really  wrong,  and  it  is  th  ow!.>  in  his 
face  afterwards,  it  is  no  more  than  what  heexiie^ted,  and  he  is  prepared 
accordingly;  moreover,  he  has  all  the  chances  of  defective  evidence — 
little  odd  accidents  in  favour,  and  so  on;  besides  nobody  probably  is 
very  much  interested  in  proving  him  guilty,  and  tiking  everything  into 
conslderatfon,  hfl  generally  gets  off  better  than  ho  deserves.  But  how 
di/Terent?  is  It  when  a  falhc  charge  is  cleverly  got  up;  then  there  are  no 
loftp-holef  left  — everything  is  nicely  arranged  wil.T  a  view  to  catch  the 
vi^'llm.  He  has  no  c:au-e — he  is  quite  unprepared — his  inind  becomes 
confined — his  aggravation  Is  e.xcessive — bucaute  let  him  get  oft  as  fa- 
votlfably  a»  h«  can,  if  declared  guilty,  h>j  is  still  dreadiully  ill-used. 
You  »>ee  what  a  fine  thing  a  fal^e  charge,  well  arranged,  is." 

Afiderrson  shuddered  as  Mr,  Meadows,  rather  unguardedly,  we  think, 


Tade  sj  ingenious  au  exposition  of  his  philosophy.     Ttie  frightful 
tru-h  of  his  words  no  one  couM  for  a  moment  deny;  and.  for  a  aecoad  , 
they  produced  a  cold,  dreadful  feeling,  at  Anderson's  heart. 
"  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  1  hear — it  is  terrible." 

"Precisely;  you  see  how  we  shall  nail  him.  You  say  you  have 
written  the  letter?" 

"  Yes — yes — let  me  think.  God  of  Heaven !  what  a  picture  you 
have  painted  of  the  consequences  of  that  which  \?e  are  about  to  do." 

Meadows  saw  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  practical  wisdom,  and  that 
Anderson  must  have  first  committed  himself  past  retreat,  before  he  was 
reaoy  to  lis  en  to  such  sta  ements  ot  the  phih  sophy  which  he.  Mea- 
dows, had  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  experience.  He  haKt^ned, 
therefore,  to  change  the  current  or  his  thoughts,  and,  in  a  low  toue  of 
voice,  he  said, — 

Is  Maria  Delmair  fair  or  dark?" 
Anderson  started,  and  replied, — 

"  She  is  an  angel,  sent  to  b  e.-s  or  to  curse,  I  know  not  which — Hea- 
ven help  me,  I  know  not  which." 
"  Has  "-he  dark  e>es?" 

"No,  blue,"  said  Anderson,  glancing  up  at  the  sky  as  if  seeking 
there  for  some  kindred  tint  to  tbat  which  sparkled  in  the  orbs  of  her  he 
loved. 

"  Well,  no  doubt  she  is  beautiful,  and,  if  Metiton  marries  her,  he  will 
he  the  envy  of  thousands.  Just  fancy  her  lounging  upon  his  a-m! 
Tnen  imagine  him  dressing  her,  and  she  hanging  raund  his  ntck  and 
smiling  in  his  face  as  well  as  she  can,  for  the  rain  of  kisses  he  pours 

upcn  her  poutin?  lips     Then  imagine  " 

"  Imagine  lieli !" 

"  Yes,  a  pleasant  piece  of  fa,ncy." 

"Do  you  want  to  drive  nie  mad?    Do  you  Msh  me  to  take  one 
plLvnge,  makiii?r  that  one  the  passa-ije  to  eternity,  that  you  speak  to  lue 
of  such  things?" 
"No,  no." 

"  I  tell  you  he  shall  not  have  her — she  shall  not  be  his.  B'ood  shall 
flow  like  water — I  wi»)  tear  his  heart  o  it,  before  he  shall  call  Maria 
Delmaa-  his.  He  caress  her — he  !  She  ha :;g  U(joii  his  neck  ! — not  while  a 
knife — a  pis'ol — any  weapon  could  be  had  to  cut  him  to  pieces — to  dash 

his  brains  out.    D-  n!    Why  did  you  say  su«h  things  tome,  sir, 

unless  you  really  wished  to  drive  me  mad  ? ' 

M'-adows  wa«  himself  aUnned  at  the  vehemence  of  the  manner  in 
which  Anderson  spoke.  However  satisfactory  it  might  be  to  him  to 
see  the  real  extent  of  the  unfoitunate  young  man's  passion,  he  was  yet 
startled  at  the  wild  manner  in  which  he  expressed  hkiiself,  an-d  he 
adopted  a  m'.'re  soothing  style  of  conversat  on  than  that  he  had  been  iu- 
dulgiUi?,  and  which  had  wrought  up  his  victim  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  we  have  only  been  imagining  the  worst. 
There  is  another  side  to  the 'picture,  which  wi.l  represent  M-eriton  re- 
moved w.th  disgrace  from  t'le  bouse  of  the  Delrrrairs ;  and  Maria,  turn- 
ing her  attention  to  you  with  a  feeling  of  hamntie-s  at  her  escape  from 
him  who  wa-;  endeavouring  fo  entrap  her  affection." 
Anderson  dre  v  a  long  breath,  as  he  replied,— 

"  Aye,  it  should  be  so — we  shall  see.  1  will  have  love,  or  I  will  have 
revenge.  She  shall  never  he  his,  that  I  have  swo  n  te  nryself;  and,  as 
•here  is  a  God  above,  I  will  keep  iny  oath.  Ycni  killed  your  rival,  did- 
yoi-i  non  Mea;!ows?" 

"  Why,  t  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  I  did." 
R'ght,  right  -you  were  quite  riijht.      There  is  the  letter,  you  can 
read  ir  at  ones."     ^ •  ~ 

He  handed  the  letter  to  Meadows,  who  rapidly  read  it,  and  then  ex- 
pressed his  war  ii  approval  of  it,  sa5  ing, — 

"  It  is  the  very  thing    A  bomb-shdl  falling  amnngst  a  tea  party 
could  not  produce  one  half  the  confusion  than  this  will  at  the  Delmairs. 
You  must  properly  manage,  tnougb,  about  the  post." 
"  Yes — yes." 

"I  tell  you  what  will  be  the  best  way.  Let  it  be  left  at  the  post - 
'ofllce  till  called  f>r.  It  will  have  the  York  po^t-mark,  and  you  can  re- 
present yourself  as  Mr.  Meriton,  and  get  it  at  the  post-ofllce  on  appli- 
cation. Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  wear  it  in  your  pocket  abont  t«To 
days,  after  which  you  can  drop  it  in  the  way  of  Maria  Deimair,  or  her 
mother." 

"  Yes,  I  understand — r  quite  understand." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  going  to  York  for  you  'o- post  the" letter,  in  the 
least;  I  am  only  hapjiy  that  I  have  fuflScient  leisure  to  enabfe  nie  t» 
oblige  a  friend." 

"lam  much  beholden  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Hfcver  mind  tliat,  I  only  ^vish  my  means  \rere  sufficient  to  pay 
all  my  expenses." 

"  Well  thought  of.    What  sum  shall  I  give  you  ?" 
"  Why,  let  me  see.     I  shall  be  away — one — two — three — over  three 
,   days,  go  as  quickly  as  I  may.    tJpon  my  Sioul  ifs  a^ltVy-STd  Indeed. 
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"  What?— what?" 

"  Why,  it  so  happens  that  I  have  a  bill  coming  due  to-n.orrow,  and 
likewise,  the  money  is  for  the  fetching  tc  pay  it.  How  can  1  manage  ? 
Let  me  consider — why,  of  course,  I  can  go  to  the  holder  and  take  the 
hill  up  to-day,  so  as  to  leave  myself  at  liberry  to  morrow.  Ah,  but  the 
money — that  I  have  not  got,  and  cannot  get  till  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  wish  to  start  by  the  mail  to-night.  Humph — that's  awkward. 
Besides,  nobody  but  myself  can  get  t^  e  money,  as  I  must  giye  an 
attested  receipt  for  it.  Oh,  i  have  it.  I'll  tell  you  how  we  will  manage 
it,  Mr.  Anciersi  n  " 

"How?"  said  Anderson,  who  was  so  much  immersed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  that  ©ne  nali  of  Mr.  Anderson's  clever  speech  was  lost  upon 
him. 

"  Why,  you  can  advance  me  thltty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  the  amount  of  tJie  bill,  and  when  1  come  back  1  cdu  pay  you 
again,  y^u  see." 

"  Very  well." 

"  And — aad — as  for  the  journey,  I  should  say  five  pounds  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  so  that  if  you  lend  me  thirty-seven  pounds  odd — say 
thirty-eight,  to  make  even  money,  there  will  not  be  a  single  obstacle,  I 
hope,  in  the  way  of  your  happiness." 

Anderson  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  coolly  swindled,  and  having 
advanced  the  sum  required  to  Meadows,  who  only  regretted  he  had  n^t 
mentioned  more — he  lefc  that  worthy  to  repair  to  York,  in  order  to  post 
the  letter  which  was  to  separate  Maria  Delmair  and  Meriton  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  MERIXON  TO  MARIA. 

Although  Maria  Delmair  had  repelled  the  advances  of  Anderson  in 
the  manner  we  have  said,  and  although  it  appeared  that  she  did  not 
attath  much  serious  importance  to  the  circumstance  j  yet,  the  more  she 
reflected  upon  it  the  more  she  became  convinced  that  Andersoii's  words 
■were  serious,  and  the  more  annoyed  she  became  that  ever  he  should 
have  uttered  them. 

Perhaps,  in  the  half-hour's  reflection  that  Maria  gave  to  the  subject, 
she  discovered  more  accurately  the  state  of  her  own  heart,  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  for  she  could  not  help  falling  into  a  train  of  thinking 
as  to  what  she  could  have  said,  or  what  she  could  have  doiae,  had  tbe 
same  words,  expressive  of  admiration  and  love,  come  from  Meriton  aa 
had  escaped  the  lips  of  Anderson ;  but  somehow  or  another  she  could 
not  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  with  regard  to  such  an  inquiry, 
except  so  far  as  she  felt  assured  it  would  have  been  a  very  difficult 
matter  indeed.  She  felt  rather  sad  after  making  this  discovery,  and  the 
cheerful  notes  of  her  piano  failed  in  rousing  her  spirits — a  gloomy  fore- 
boding of  evil  came  over  her  mind.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  was  at 
the  commencement  of  some  train  of  misfortunes  that  were  set  in  action 
by  the  words  Anderson  had  uttered  to  her. 

So  strangely  did  this  melancholy  feeling  come  over  Maria,  that  after 
attemptibg  to  shake  it  off  for  some  time  in  vain,  she  fairly  gave  way  to 
it,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands  she  permitted  her  tears  to  flow 
freely,  hoping  that  her  mother  would  not  come  into  the  room  until  she 
had  recovered  her  serenity  again,  for  she  would  have  iouad  it  very 
diflicult  indeed  to  explain  the  cause  of  her  sudden  emotion. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Delmair  was  busy  in  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  house,  concerning  some  complex  preservea,  which  were 
being  concocted  there,  so  that  Maria,  but  for  another  interruption, 
might  have  had  her  cry  out  undisturbed,  and  ntfbody  have  been  a  bit 
the  wiser. 

To  account  for  that  interruption,  we  will  conduct  the  reader  to 
Meriton's  room,  above  stairs,  where,  quite  in  a  fever  at  Anderson's 
occupation  of  the  back  parlour,  he  sat  fidgetting  and  tormenting  him- 
self, instead  of  studying  as  he  ought  to  have  dope. 

"  What  the  deuce,"  he  said,  "  does  he  mean  by  getting  into  the  back 
parlour? — oh,  of  course  it's  to  be  near  Maria, — confound  him  !  alter 
bargaining  too,  to  ha  quiet  for  six  months.  There's  some  move  in  that 
which  I  am  not  aware  of;  but  I'll  stay  at  home  as  long  as  he  does, — 
hang  hini.  The  back  parlour,  indeed  !  and  she  ij  in  the  front.  Her 
canary  too  hanging  there,  which  she  is  sure  to  go  to  visit;  and  then 
Anderson  can  look  at  her,  and  say  what  he  likes.  It  is  not  fair — not 
at  ail.  And  yet  the  does  not  love  him — I'm  sure  she  does  not,  or  he 
wouldn't  be  so  anpry.  Now,  he's  not  angry  because  1  have  a  delicious 
hope  that  I  am  not  altogether  looked  upon  by  her  with  indiff^erent  eyes 
— bless  her  !  She  is  beautiful — most  beautiful!  and  so  gentle,  so  kind, 
so  affectionate  1  Maria,  Maria  !  you  will  make  or  mar  my  happiness  in 
this  world,  that's  quite  clear.  Heigho !  Well,  I  can't  study,  so  I'll 
prop  open  my  door,  and  I  may  hear  then  if  the  back  parlour  door 
opens.    Hang  the  fellow  ! — to  stick  himself  in  there  so  cool  y." 

Meriton  did  prop  open  his  door,  and  there  he  sat  listening  with  all 
hi8  might,  until  he  heard  some  om  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  then  he 


shut  his  daor,  and  only  looked  through  the  keyhole  to  see  who  it  was. 
He  never  in)agined  it  to  be  Maria,  of  course,  because  the  party  was 
whisiling  the  Dtath  of  Nelson  as  he  came;  in  fact,  it  was  no  other 
than  an  odd  boy — we  presume,  as  there  are  odd  men,  there  may  be  odd 
boys — who  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Delmair,  to  come  every  morning  and 
cltan  boo:s,  shoes,  knives,  forks,  mats,  windows,  &c  ,  aad  make  him- 
self ger  erally  useful. 

He  came  up  to  Meriton's  door,  ai;  which  he  knocked,  and  when  de- 
sired t<»  come  in,  lie  said, — 

"  Which  is  the  caper  this  morniBg,  Mr.  Merrytone,  the  Welleytuaa 
or  the  Blueceers  ?" 

"  Tom  ! — oh,  it's  you.    Either  you  like." 

"  Werry  gopd.  Misses  is  still  a  making  a  row  ameng  them  «re  galley 
pots,  as  he  makes  the  preserves  in.  My  'pinion  is,,  as  she's  put  her 
gt>od  temper  into  one  on  'em  and  iastened  it  up  tiijht,  lor  she  s  out-and- 
out  cross,  she  is." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  Tom.    By  the  bye,  Tom,  where's  Maria  ?" 

"  Front  parlour." 

"  Oh  I    And  Mr.  Anderson  ?" 

"Back  parlour.  I  say,  have  you  twigged — eh?  Tow,  row,  row — la 
liete !" 

"  What  do  you  meaa,  Tom  ?    Don't  make  that  noise.    "What  do  you 

mean  ?" 

"  Muster  Anderson  is  sweet  on  our  Maria,  I  thinks,  don't  you?  My 
eye,  I  sees  him  sometimes  a  looking  at  her  as  if  he'd  eat  her  up, — and 
hhe  is  a  nice  gal.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  live  single  ;  I  can't  bear 
the  idea  of  a  family  myself.  There  was  fourteen  on  us,  and  I  know 
the  walley  o'  quietness  after  a  year  or  two  o'  that." 

"  Very  good,  Tom.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  if  Anderson  speaks  to  Maria  this  morning,  or  moves  out  of 
the  pailour,  I  don't  mind  a  shilling." 

"  Give  us  the  shi^liu';  I  take— mum's  the  word;  down  as  thirteen 
hammers.  Lor' lless  you,  I'm  a  Incian  chief  at  watching  of  anj body. 
Didn't  1  watch  where  missus  put  the  cold  pie,  t'other  day  ;  and  didn't 
the  cat  get  a  walloping  in  consekense,  cos  she  was  respected  o'  the 
petty  larnecy  o'  eating  of  it." 

"  Exactly.    There,  now  go-go  at  once." 

Tom  took  up  the  tune  exactly  at  the  note  he  had  left  off,  and  went 
down  stairs  again  with  Meriton's  boots  in  his  hand,  whistling  very 
elaborately. 

"  So,"  said  Meriton,  when  he  was  once  more  alone, — "  so  his  admi- 
ration lor  Maria  is  marked  by  every  one.  Even  the  servants  knew  cf  it, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  a  popular  subject  of  conveisation  in  the  kitchen. 
One  thing  is  very  clear— this  six  months'  truce  will  never  last. 
Either  he  or  I  will  be  out  of  the  house  in  less  than  that  number  of 
weeks,  cr  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  indeed — very  much." 

He's  a  groanin'  to  hisself,"  said  Tom,  just  popping  his  head  into 
the  room,  "  and  she's  a  punchin'  the  hemp  seed  to  make  it  softerer  for 
the  canhairy." 

Having  made  this  report,  Tom  rushed  down  stairs  again,  instead  of 
waiting  for  any  reply,  leaving  Meriton  to  repent  the  indiscretion  of  em- 
plpying  him,  which  he  now  began  to  do  most  heartily. 

"  W^ell,  well— it  cannot  be  helped  now,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  the  fellow 
would  go  out ;  occupying  the  back  i  arlour — confound  him  !  I'll  ask 
Mrs.  Delmair  how  much  a-week  she  will  take  for  the  back  parlour,  and 
rent  it  of  her  ;  that  will  put  a  stop  to  his  manoeuvring,  I  rather  think. 
It's  a  good  idea,  and  one  I  will  put  into  execution  before  this  day  is 
over  ;  then  I  can  sit  in  the  back  parleur  myself,  and  I  shall  have  the 
happiness  of  hearing  the  voice  of  Maria." 

"  She's  mizzled  into  the  back  parler,"  repeated  Tom,  again  making 
his  face  visible  at  the  door. 

"  The  devil  the  has  !" 

"  Fact— I  seed  her  go.    He  begun  a  admiring  of  her,  and  I  rather 
think  iis  she's  a  queering  him." 
"  What?" 

"  Making  game  on  him,  as  if  I  was  to  say,  '  How  generous  you  is. 
Muster  Meriton,  for  that  extra  shillin'  you  guved  me,  couldn't  you 
make  it  cightepn  pence  V  and  that  'ere  sort  o'  thing,  you  know." 

"  Be  (.ff  with  jou.    Be  ofl[  " 

"  Very  good.  I'll  come  back  agin  in  a  minute,  and  tell  yeu  what's  a 
going  on." 

"  How  provoking,"  soliloquized  Mereton,  "  lo  be  pestered  with  th's 
boy.  So  she  has  gone  into  the  back  parlour.  Oh,  of  course,  that  was 
what  he  looked  forward  to,  and  planned  sitting  there  for.  This  is  a 
piece  of  meanness,  after  all,  for  we  had  made  a  coi.itract  not  for  one  to 
take  an  advantage  of  the  other.  But  why  should  I  disturb  mjself? 
Maria  does  not  love  him  ;  and,  after  all,  perhaps  the  sooner  he  makes  an 
actual  declaration  of  his  passion  for  her  the  better  She  will  uncere- 
moniously dismiss  him  ;  and  then,  surely,  if  he  has  one  spark  of  gen- 
tlemanly feeling,  he  wiil  leave  the  house." 

Meriton  lemained  in  abstraction  for  some  time,  till  he  suddenly 


XrcLmeTsa;:"'"'-  -^""--^-^^  and  a  moxnenTSS 

"  Muster  Mereytone,  she's  a  teasing  the  pUany  now.  and  he's  a  taiv 
ugtohimselfes  if  he  didn't  half  like  it."  .  ana  he  s  a  talk. 

T"'^'/'"-'  to  me  any  more  I 

have  heard  quite  enough,"  ^  mure,  i 

"  Very  good." 

hi,^lT„'.l™V""  ^^"^^        street  door,  and  ru.hine  to 

hu  window,  he  was  just  ii:  time  to  see  Anderson  leave  the  house  which 
we  are  aware  he  d.d  after  Ustening  to  Maria's  song.  '  ^ 

open  parlour  door  Maria  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break 
{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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CALM  AND  STORM. 

A  PHAOMENT. 

'Twas  summer,  and  the  gorgeous  sun 

Pour  d  forth  his  glories  clear  and  bright, 
Gilding  all  nature  in  its  course. 

In  one  respiendeut  flood  of  light ; 
When,  rising  from  the  bed  of  pain, ' 
I  sought  my  once-loved  haunts  again. 
And  months  had  passed  since  last  I  trod 
The  shingly  beach,  the  grass-clad  hill, 
And  heard  the  dashing  of  the  waves, 
Or  rippling  of  the  mountain  rills  ; 
For  pain  and  sickness  laid  me  low, 
With  fever'd  brain  and  burning  brew. 
Oh  :  sweet  is  natures  balmy  breath. 

That  floatt  upon  the  passing  breeze. 
That  mingles  with  the  song  of  birds. 

And  murmurs  through  the  waving  trees 
But  sweeter  far  when  it  doth  seek 
The  burning  brow  and  tintless  cheek. 
And  sweet  to  mark  the  tranquil  sea. 
When  not  a  wave  disturbs  its  rest, 
And  see  the  bright  cerulean  sky, 

Reflected  from  its  azure  breast ; 
All  looks  so  calm,  so  pure,  and  fair. 
That  man  might  wish  his  home  were  there. 
Oh  !  let  me  live  near  scenes  like  these  ; 

Near  scenes  like  these,  oh,  let  me  die ; 
Far  from  the  false  mortal's  revelries, 

Its  hollow  wiles  and  treachery; 
So  here  I  find  a  calm  retreat, 
I'd  envy  kings  nor  heroes  great. 

No !  let  them  toil  to  build  a  name 

Upon  the  pedestal  of  pride, 
Unsteady  as  a  fitful  flame. 

And  changing  as  the  restless  tide  ; 
One  moment  stands  in  glare  of  day. 
The  next  in  darkness  melts  away. 
And  such  is  lame !  so  should  it  be. 

Whose  base  is  reared  on  human  woe, 
vVhose  summit's  crowned  with  misery 

Too  deep  for  words.    Man  cannot  know 
The  desolation,  famine,  pain. 
That  follow  in  the  hero's  train. 
And  can  it  be,  that  man  alone 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  dare 
To  crush  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  men, 

And  doom  to  torture  and  despair, 
And  call  it  glory?  if  this  is  true. 
Why  fiends  can  boast  of  glory  too. 

Thus  stood  I,  wrapt  in  thoughtful  mood, 
And  muMing  on  man's  hapless  lot. 

Till  started  by  the  thunder's  roar, 
I  turned  to  gain  my  humble  cot ; 

'Twas  evening,  and  too  deep  was  I  , 

In  thought,  to  hved  the  dark'ning  sky. 


Shoreditch, 


But  late,  how  beautiful  the  scene. 

The  sky  robed  in  it^  loveliest  blue, 
The  hUls  clad  in  their  brightest  green, 

Now  shadowed  by  a  sombre  hue ; 
And  birds  whose  music  filled  the  air, 
Now  lightnings  played  fantastic  there. 
At  length  the  thunder  louder  grew. 

The  lightning  still  more  brighter  gleamed. 
Above,  the  sea-bird  wildiy  flew  ; 

The  rain  in  fiercer  torrents  streamed. 
In  sooth,  it  was  a  noble  sight, 
Ihe  terrors  of  that  awful  night. 
'Twas  good  to  gaze  upon  that  scene. 
And  see  the  mighty  power  of  Him, 
Who  rules  the  world  in  calm  and  storm 
In  heaven  and  earth,  the  all  Supreme' 
Oh !  then  I  felt  in  that  dread  hour. 
How  poor  is  man— how  weak  his  power. 
Hark  !  "bove  the  foaming  ocean's  roar 

The  booming  of  the  signal  gun ; 
A  sea-tost  bark  amid  the  war 

Of  elements  doth  madly  run  : 
And  hark!  those  wild  yells  hurrying  past, 
Borne  fiercely  on  the  howling  blast. 
Again  !  again  !  those  piercing  cries 

Thrill  through  my  heart  and  fire  my  brain ; 
I  hear  them  in  their  agonies, 

And  feel  all  human  power  is  vam. 
God  of  the  tempest !  hear  the  prayer 
And  snatch  them  from  their  black  despair. 
That  dreadful  flash !  I  see  them  now 

A  sinking  wreck,  and  none  to  save  ; 
The  shout— the  prayer- the  stifled  cry 

Are  hushed  'neath  the  engulphing  wave. 
That  fatal  bark  hath  passed  away, 
And  hapless  crew,  oh  !  where  are  they » 
Beneath  thy  waters,  mighty  sea. 

They  take  heir  last  and  silent  rest; 
Yet  deemed  they  not  that  ti'eachery 
Was  hid  within  thy  placid  breast, 
Or  that  thy  wavelets  sparkling  bright, 
Thus  soon  would  close  their  eyes  in  night. 
As  if  appeased  the  storm  abates, 

The  winds  back  to  their  caverns  hie, 
The  floods  of  Heaven  have  closed  their  gates, 

The  waves  in  gentle  murmurs  die ; 
The  sea  again  is  sunk  to  rest. 
To  tempt  fresh  victims  to  its  breast. 
Now  one  by  one  the  clouds  disperse, 
The  stars  in  bright  array  are  seen, 
The  struggling  moon  bursts  forth  at  last 

And  throws  enchantment  round  the  scene  ; 
I  felt  its  influence  o'er  me  creep 
And  bowed  in  adoration  deep. 

I  knelt  and  wept— the  strong  outgush 

Of  feeling  I  could  not  control; 
Oh  !  there  are  times  when  tears  will  rush 

And  calm  the  sad  and  troubled  soul. 
I  wept  to  think  what  hearts  would  yearn 
In  vain  to  see  that  ship  return. 

At  length  I  roje  and  left  the  spot 

Where  sheltered  from  the  storm  I  lay. 

And  reached  once  more  my  happy  cot ; 
An  emblem  of  that  changeful  day. 

Has  been  my  life  in  every  form  — 

Its  shine  and  gloom,  its  calm  and  storm. 


M,  E.  Berrt, 


A  Bio  Bottle.— In  January  1751,  a  globular  bottle  was  blown  at 
Leith,  capable  of  holding  two  hogsheads.  Its  dimensions  were  forty 
inches  by  forty-two.  This  immense  vessel  was  the  largest  ever  pro- 
duced at  any  glass-works. 

The  sea  tortoise  can  render  itself  specifically  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  water,  therefore  can  either  sleep  securely  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  sink  to  the  bottom. 
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A  TALE. 
{Continued  from  our  last.') 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GOOD  HOSPITALITY. 

The  music  of  the  harpers  and  minstrels  ceased  at  length,  aud  silence 
was  restored  in  the  hall. 

The  chieftain  ordered  the  viands  to  be  cut  up,  and  handed  around  to 
tho-e  who  were  of  higher  rai.k  first,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  others. 
As  soon  as  the  tab  e  was  cleared  away,  aud  t'le  wines  and  other  liquors 
were  placed  in  the  room  thereof,  M'Auiifi  called  Saehan,  and  told  him 
to  div  de  the  fragments  araougst  the  poor. 

•'And,"  said  Clanawly,  "S'^ehan,  let  there  not  be  a  mortel  of  that 
put  side — let  it  be  all  disT  bated,  procuring  more  if  necessary,  to 
satisfy  all,  and  let  not  an  individual  feel  himself  torrowriui  or  diotrebsed 
in  or  around  my  castle  this  day," 

Shehan,  by  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  menials,  got  the  fra,'?ments 
removed  fr.«m  the  hall  t  >  the  great  kitchen.  There  sat  a  motk  y  group, 
awaiting  the  usual  allowance  upon  such  occasions;  amongst  whom  were 
the  minstrel.-,  and  to  the  ascoiiishruent  of  She  lan,  the  pilgrim  whos  ugiit 
telief  from  liim  by  the  roadside  Looks  were  excha>'ged  between  him 
and  these  three  aUerna'e  y,  bearing  a  s  spic  oui  con 'lusion  in  tlie  breast 
of  the  first.  However,  he  cut  up  the  fragments  as  equally  as  he  could, 
and  putting  them  upon  wooden  platters  pli;c^  d  tiiem  before  the  guests  ; 
sitting  down  himself  at  the  head  of  the  bt^ard.  When  the  -epast  was 
ab.>ut  half  over,  Shehan  aro  e  quickly,  and  procured  a  quantity  of  malt 
liqu  T,  into  which  lie  put  some  diie  i  laurel  l;avt,'S  ;  and  filling  the 
wo  den  mujs  bid  each  to  d  ink  and  be  merry.  He  then  placed  the 
large  vessel  be.-'.de  his  own  chair,  and  sat  down  again. 

'  I  am  lord  of  the  castle  underneath,"  taid  Shehan,  lau  hing, loudly 
and  jocosely. 

"  A'-  d  1  do'i't  know  but  you  may  malje  a  good  lord  enough,"  observed 
one  of  the  servants. 

We  h  ive  a  good  lord  enough,"  said  Eo^han,  "  and  I  would  not  wish 
to  see  another  in  his  place  " 

"  Nor  I  either,  Eoghan,"  remarked  Shehan. 

"  You  may  make  as  gDod  a  lord  as  auyoody  else,  witlr  the  Lord's 
help,"  d.awled  ihe  pilgrim,  sighing. 

"  You  are  right  in  .saying,  with  the  Lord's  help,"  remarked  the  former, 
laughing  ;  "  for  we  ail  know  that  it  would  require  some  powerful  assist- 
ance of  a  superior  f!escrip:ion  in  order  to  make  me  tic  for  a  lord." 

"  We  are  not  sure  of  tha  ,  from  your  lai.;guage,"  said  oire  of  the 
strange  mi'^'strels,  who  pronounced  the  words  with  such  marked  em- 
X)hasis,  that  it  brought  silence  to  all. 

The  stillness  was  again  broken  in  upon  by  the  other  minstrel  getting 
up  from  his  seat,  and  exclaiming  alou  — 

"  May  plen  y  fill  the  halls  of  him  who  gives  free'y,  and  that  he  may 
never  want  for  nalk,  i«eal,  beer,  sal',  or  flummery." 

This  toast  was  resp  nded  to  by  all  stauuing  up,  and  they  emptied 
their  mugs  in  acco  dance. 

'*  Hospitatile  olike  with  this,"  said  the  miRstrel,  "was  the  castle 
where  we  were  wont  to  receive  plenty." 

"Which  was  that?"  demanded  Shehan;  "if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make  such  a  query.' 

"  That,"  responded  the  same  individual,  "was  the  famous  edifice  of 
O'Donnell,  the  gieat  Earl  of  TirconneU — he,  v/ho  suff -red  so  much  be- 
neath the  savage  tyranny  o  strange  gaolers,  -^ad  found  at  length  the 
means  of  becoming  powerful.  He  was  powerful  indeed  ;  but  his  power 
has  nearly  passed  away,  and  his  castle,  tiie  idol  of  his  heait,  is  in  ruins." 

'  In  rui.  s !"  exclaimed  Shehan,  loudly,  with  an  <^a*nestness  tha: 
drew  the  attention  of  all  at  the  board  upoa  him  ;  which,  when  he  per- 
ceived, rendered  him  more  cool,  and  brought  Ijack  by  liijperceptible 
degrees  his  wonted  manner. 

"  In  ruins,  indeed,"  echoed  the  minstrel,  not  pretending  to  notice 
Shehan's  surpiise,  though  he  cast  a  few  short  and  hasty  glances  at  the 
changing  countenance  of  the  former. 

"  Have  jou  tcen  it  in  ruins?"  inquired  Shehan,  speaking  rather  tre- 
mulously. 

"  I  have,  indeed,"  returned  the  other  ;  "  and  it  looks  as  spleiidtd  in 
its  ruins  as  it  appeared  before  in  it*  umiralled  perfection." 

"  Was  it^  destrui  ti^m  caused  by  the  Eugliih?"  asked  tke  form?r,;WiJh 
apparent  unin'erested  coolness. 

"  No/'  answered  the  same  minstrel  again,  "  it  was  brought  to  ruius 
by  its  own  lord — dismantled  and  gutted — kst  the  Btr/inger  should  make 
it.  a  habitation."  ..  , 

' Then  he  must  be  tired  of  defending  it  ?"  said.Shehfip,  ipquitiiigly. 

"  He  saw  no  chance  in  defending  if,   eaidjthe  ^^ii^Sjt^eJ^  "  apc^  v^ben 


he  found  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  bent  upcn  treating  with  the 
English,  he  totik  no  more  pleasure  in  his  cattle,  lands,  and  tenantry." 

"  And  so  Red  Hugh  O  Donned  demolished  the  noble  residence  of  his 
ancestors,"  exclaimed  Sheiian,,  very  mournfully. 

"  The  family  is  transplanted  from  this  soil,"  said  tS^e  minstrel,  whilst 
a  tear  stood  in  Shehan's  eye.  • * 

The  pilgrim  now  found  words.  "  I  have  wandered  through  the  deso- 
late land,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  I 
know  all  that  you  are  now  di-coursi)ig  about.  TirconneU  castle  is  in 
lordly  ruhis — the  habitation  of  the  midnight  screamer,  and  the  den  of 
monster-man — where  ivy  creeps  up  to  protect  those  towers  too  formida- 
ble to  perish." 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  Shehan,  "you  could  give  us  a  short  detail  of  its 
misfortune."  ' 

"  That  I  can,  indeed,"  rejo'ned  the  pilgrim  ;  "  accompanying  it  with 
a  poem  of  my  own  coiiiposition." 

"  But.  previous  to  your  observations,"  said  Shehan,  "  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  asked  the  piVgrim. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  what  has  become  of  Con  O'Donnf  U,  Cal- 
varch's  son?"  demanded  Shehan. 

"  Him  who  wanted  to  get  i-ossession  of  the  castle  of  Dun-ne  gall, 
some  time  past,  over  the  head  of  the  present  earl  ?"  asked  pilgrim, 
looking  sharply  in  hi  j  visate. 

"  The  very  same,"  returned  Shehan. 

"  Well,  then,"  observed  the  pilgrim,  "  he  efTected  his  escape  from 
Tyrone's  custody,  and  nobody  there  ever  heard  anything  concerning  hirn 
since." 

"  Is  he  supposed  to  have  passed  out  of  the  country — into  Spain  ?" 
"  Spain,  or  France,  or  somewhere  or  other  fai  away  fiora  ih:s,"  re- 
turned the  pilgrim. 

*'  Tnen  let  us  have  the  narrative,"  said  Shehan. 

"  'J"he  narrative  is  merely  simple,"  said  the  pilgrim,  "  and  the  entire 
story  consists  ot  a  f t  w  words.  Af  er  so  ma  y  defeats  in  Ulster,  O'Don- 
ntli,  finding  that  all  his  hopes  of  saccess  were  1st  in  his  omi  province, 
maae  preparations  to  set  out  for  this  part  of  the  country,  to  join  the 
Iberuns  in  the  present  invasion.  When  everything  w^s  ready,  and  he 
at  the  head  of  his  tre  ps,  a  thought  s'ruck  hmi  tnat  he  inifibt  never 
leturn  ;  and  ancyiiig  ihat  his  castle  might  b^coii,e  what  the  denvatii-n 
of  its  name  imp  rts,  (Dun  ne-gall,  or  thw  fortress  of  the  str-inger)  a 
forfalice  for  some  of  his  eriem  es,  he  went  back  again,  and  wiih  his  own 
hand  set  fire  to  the  wood-Work  of  the  castle,  by  wtiich  means  it  was  soon 
reduced  to  ruins." 

"  We  saw  it  blazing  through  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and  our  e}es 
poured  fonh  scalding  tears  for  its  do  entail." 

Shehan's  countenance  underwent  a  change  at  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, wh  ch  made  the  pilj^rim  starfcfrom  hii  seat  with  sudden  emotions 
of  su'pnse. 

"  Taou  art  he!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  with  agonizing  accents,  as  he 
strode  towards  wriere  the  other  sate  ;  "  thoa  art  be — he — and  no  other, 
I  a  n  sur*." 

The  pilgrim  threw  his  arms  with  wildness  around  Shehan's  neck,  aud 

sobhed  aloud. 

The  latter  becom'ng  rather  calm,  exclaimed, — 

"  What  do  you  me  n,  man? — 1  fancy  you  are  m'  ch  mistaken,  or 
labour  uiidei  mental  aberration.  I  cannot  be  the  person  whom  you 
mean,  whatever  may  Lie  the  resemblam  e  whicn  I  bear  to  him,  in  your 
rec'dlection.  Refle.-tagam;  for  I  never  remember  myself  having  seen 
your  visage  before.  Tliink.  of  what  you  are  about  to  ur^e ;  and  speak 
O  it  your  thoughts,  that  1  may  correct  my  errors,  under  which  you  are 
at  present  labouring." 

This  scene  drew  the  attention  of  all  present  again  upon  Shehan.  The 
pilgrim  sought  his  si  at  again,  looking  sea  chingly  three  or  four  timCi  in 
rhe  other's  face  as  he  withdrew.  It  was  evident  that  the  cont*  ur  of 
what  weighed  upon  his  »i.em®r.y  was  only  visible  to^  the  *tranger,  whilst 
the  »lepen(iant  was  labouring  under  excitement,  all  having  yawishud  as 
soon  as  the  latter  resumed  composur ;. 

"  Drink  and  be  merry,"  said-Slwilian,  ifl-  order  that  we  may  be  the 
better  prepared  to  hear  the  pilgiim's  ballad;  and  let  no  person  depart, 
saying  that  he  had  not  received  plenty  beneath  the  arches  of  Clanaw(y'8 
castle.    Drink  ail  around." 

They  finished  their  vessels  of  ale,  which  were  as  quickly  refilled  by 
the  speaker,  wYiilst  he  urgtd  Ihem  all  to  deeper  draugh,ts.  During  the 
merriment  in  the  kitchen,  the  hall  presented  a  scene  of  unrivalled 
grandeur.  Tliilhcr  Shehan  went,  for  the  f-pace  of  a  few  rhinutes,  to  see 
whether  his  presence,  was  in  anywise  necessary.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self upon  that  subject,  he  returned  to  his  place  in  the  kitclien  ;  and, 
lesuming  his  scat  at  tlie  head  of  the  hospitahle  board,  he-begged  the 
pilgrim  to  recite  the  ballad  for  the  gratification  of  all  present. 

The  pilgrim  drank  his  aie,  and  pulling  out  a  roll  of  parchment,  care- 
fully unrolled  it,  6aj'ii)^.,3-^   ..  ,  .-1 
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"  It  is  at  present  very  rough,  having  heen  -written  whilst  I  was 
labouring  under  great  excitement,  and  not  yet  corrected." 

"  So  much  thie  better,"  observed  Shehan,  "  as  we  .shall  have  the  in- 
trinsic spirit  -«  hich  maved  you  to  your  suoject." 

Silence  having  beeu  obtained,  the  pilgrim  began  to  read. 

THE  BALLAD. 

O  soLiTART  edifice  that  standest  in  view,  how  desolate  now  thou  ap- 
pears St !  H  ow  is  thy  loveliness  departed ;  thou,  whose  halls  resounded 
witb  melodi  us  songs. 

Thy  lofty  towers  are  dilapidated,  thy  highly  polished  stones  are 
minpling  with  the  earth,  and  thou  art  embraced  in  solitude  and  in  ruin, 
•which  rise  up  around  thee. 

And  this  is  thy  end,  potent  beauty,  crumbling  to  the  earth  ? — thy 
talismanic  aspect  is  gone,  and  thy  handsome  stones  lie  scatteied  through- 
out the  \AA-n. 

Tue  cold  b!ue  current  ©f  the  firmament  now  givei  lustre  to  that  hall, 
where  rich  wine-fea>ts  abounded  ;  t'  e  rays  penetrate  thee  on  all  sides — 
thou  who  didst  rival  the  golden  Eraania. 

Thy  portals  are  already  choked  wuh  rubbish  ;  thou,  whose  polished 
gates  once  proudly  shone!  the  ornamental  stones  that  crowded  thy  bat- 
tlements, now  lie  around  thy  walls  at  the  base. 

What  sound  is  ihat  -v^ich  issue.^  through  thy  broken  windows? — 
music!— The  mu<ic  of  birds,  and  the  stormy  sounds  of  elemental  wrath 
that  chimes  thy  dovn  all. 

What  spell  of  slumber  came  over  thee,  thou  fortress  of  many  gites? 
O'Donegai,  whose  hospitable  b  )ard  was  crowned  with  oveiflo.ving 
goblets,  say  how     ne  this  change  upon  thy  great nes>i? 

Within  thy  bright  walls,  O  happy  tort^ess,  Clan  dmnell  met  in  their 
stre'  g  h,  and  'he  children  of  tonn  he  d  their  poweitui  assemblies — O 
splendid  reflection  of  nobility  ! 

At  th's  moment  an  involuntary  sigh  was  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
Shehan's  breast,  and  for  a  moment  his  eyes  stood  m<tionless  and  siiiht- 
less  The  minstrel  who,  havini?  ke(jt  a  watc  ifiil  eye  upon  hiin  whilst 
he  proceeded,  observed  this  tnou-h  fulness  again,  suspended  his  voice 
for  a  fe»*-  second)*.  The  pause  siariled  Suehau,  who,  recovering  irom 
pen-iveness,  cried  out, — 

"  Proceed!" 

Thou  d  dst  rival  the  golden  Emania,  wcrt  equal  to  the  stately  Crua- 
chan  in  Connautiht,  supeiiur  to  t  at  splendid  mansion  which  crowns 
the  Biyne — thou,  who  wert  as  Rome  iii  Erin,  for  beauty  antl  transport 

Though  thy  f-tir  capacious  hall  is  tenant  ess  to-night,  into  it  were 
poured  the  trtasu^es  of  Ulster  and  Connatigut,  which  were  hospitably 
distributed  upon  thy  tables. 

We  have  stood  upon  thy  towers — upon  thy  pui-ple  turret^;  and,  O 
happy  ►ight,  we  have  beheld  the  ships  of  the  strangers,  ia  snow-white 
sail'*,  approach  our  coa  t  in  the  month  of  May. 

Up>n  those  lofty  pinnacles  have  we  stood,  and  beheld  the  fleet 
huntsman,  the  bounding  hounds,  the  j  iytul  chase— from  thy  white 
gleagh  ha-e  we  gazed  upon  the  many  plains  over  which  thou  rulest. 

Thi  strong  legioas  of  Gael  feasted  within  thee,  at  thy  fe^tive  board, 
and  procetded  to  sports  upon  thy  verdant  green,  after  the  banquet 
rendered  each  happy. 

O'Donegai — O'Donegai !  this  is  a  wofal  trance  tha*;  overcame  thee — 
sorrowiul  lethargy  that  left  thee  without  ehieitain,  without  nobles,  with- 
out joy,  this  night ! 

There  are  men  of  the  race  of  Connell,  who,  if  they  knew  of  thy 
downfall,  would  come  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  even 
from  foreign  countries,  to  shed  tears  over  thy  ruins,  thou  lair  casile  of 
bright-mailed  chieftains. 

The  noble-minded  "rfanus  O'Donnell  would  suffer  indescribable 
anguish  for  thee,  O  fortress  of  regal  strength,  had  he  but  heard  of  the 
diiaste-8  which  overwhelm  thee. 

How  bitter  would  be  the  grief  of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Hugh,  could  he 
behold  thy  declension  and  desolation,  O  regal  palace,  whose  walls  were 
once  as  white  as  snow. 

Even  if  Red  Hugh  now  saw  thee,  who  laid  thee  in  ru'ns,  O  nob'e 
mansion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Ferta^ !  his  triumph  and  delight 
would  cease. 

Oh !  was  it  ever  thought  that  one  of  the  Tirconnells  could  reduce  his 
own  bright-streamed  fortreiis  with  embellished  walis,  to  such  a  state  of 
desolation  ? 

I      And  was  it  thy  own  monarch,  Hugh  M'Donnell,  O  thou  forsaken  fortress 
!  «n  the  Easty,  who  I. as  given  to  thee  this  melancholy  blow,  and  demo- 
H-hed  thy  walls  and  towers  ? 

L  am  sorry  for  interrupting  you,"  said  one  of  the  strange  rain 
i;  "  but  I  have  a  remark  to  make.    The  O'Donnells  never  strove 
'■',;':tUtt  like  any  other  clan,  to  suppflrt  their  hrmour  and  dignity." 

"  My  coaapanion  is  right  there,"  said  the  other  minstrel,  rather 
warmly,  "  aa  you  aay  observe;  for  v/hilst  other  clans  we  u  fjghiuig 
||  a(att»t  clans,  nothing  was  heard  in  that  (quarter  but  O'Donnell  against 


O'Donnell,  from  the  first  time  that  the  family  began  to  Sj.iead  itself  to 
the  presi  ut  day." 

'•  I  pity  the  wreck  of  their  greatness,  which  your  poem  finely  illus- 
trates," observe  the  former  again,  "  but  the  pity  is  lessoned  when  we 
reflect  in  how  much  the  family  has  bee.i  accesfory  to  its  own  premature 
downfall." 

Shehan,  casting  a  glanee  of  rebuke  at  both,  caused  silence,  whilst  he 
cried  out  to  the  pilgrim, — 
"  Go  on  with  tne  ballad." 

However,  it  was  not  out  of  hatred,  nor  that  he  wished  thee  ill,  that 
the  king  of  the  conquering  tribe  of  Dalach  left  thee  thus  void  a  .d  de- 
solate. 

But  mark  his  reason,  O  beautifi,l-proportioned  mansion  !  it  was  lett 
the  black  fernc  ous  strangers  shouhi  become  possebs'^d  of  thee,  and  thus 
make  a  dwelling  withi  i  thy  walls. 

Lest  the  ferocious  strangers  should  dwell  within  thee,  and  that  we 
should  chU  thee  in  earnest  the  Dun  ne  gall,  O  proud  fv^rtress  of  the 
Gaels ! — tkat  was  the  reason  why  thy  handsome  turrets  were  ovtr- 
ctirown. 

"  They  were  the  Gallx  themseVes,  that  first  lived  in  it,"  said  one  of 
the  minstrels,  waxing  rather  angry  and  red  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
declaration. 

"  Silence,  man  !"  roared  Shehan ;  wait  until  the  ballad  is  concluded, 
and  then  make  remarks." 

Yet  betier  is  it  that  thou  should  lie  in  the  dust,  by  the  hand  of  thine 
own  king,  'han  that  fie  truculent  Galls  .-houlri  rai  e  mounrs  ai.d  circles 
of  sione^  around  thee  and  thy  running  waters,  O  fwriress  wuh  the  glossy 
walls. 

"  That  is  an  end  to  my  poem,"  said  the  pilgrim. 

All  present  spoke  loudly  in  praise  of  the  pilgrim,  except  the  min- 
strels :  one  of  whom  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  subject  was  conclucied, — 
"  Now  1  suppose  we  can  make  our  comments  V 
"  Curameni  away  naw,"  said  Shehan. 

"  And  don't  you  agree  with  me  in  my  remark?"  a^ked  he  of  the 
dependant —the  minitrel  who  mterrupied  the  poem,  and  was  Eilenced 
lor  so  doing. 

"  No,  1  do  not  agree  with  you,  indeed,"  firmly  responded  Shehan, 
"  for  >Du  may  just  as  well  call  the  Milesian  families  by  the  name  of 
Gall."' 

"  Then  what  gave  tise  to  the  nanae  ? — do  you  know  V  atked  the  same 
s,  eaker  a.yain. 

"  1  can't  j.ay,"  returned  Shehan,  "  but  I  am  fully  confident  and  con- 
vinced that  it  d»es  not  arise  from  the  O'Donnells  tia,\  'ws  Galinh  blood  in 
them,  whatever  e!se  may  have  given  rise  to  it." 

But  niJHi,  the  O'Oonnells  arc  Gulls,"  loudly  faid  the  ctber  minstrel; 
"  do  you  know  the  familv  1" 

"  Ay,"  said  Shenan,  "  and  better  hy  far  than  any  one  present  at  this 
table  I — but  it  is  no  use  for  the  prtsent ;  and  I  wish,  in  plain  g  od 
e?rnest  that  you  would  explain  your  reason  lor  calling  the  O'Douneh's 
<yal/s  ?" 

"  Just,"  returned  the  other  "  as  I  have  heard  others  berore  me  say, 
that  they  were  all  strangers,  but  they  were  far  mere  honourable  in  the 
cau.se  of  Inis'ail  than  many  of  our  chief'tans;  wlu;,.  to  their  eternal 
shame  be  ii  spoken,  have  acted  towa  ds  iheir  country  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  meri'.  the  name  of  Irishmen." 

"  If,"  observed  the  former,  turning  the  argument  a  little  off  by 
gentle  wonts,  "  the  castle  ol  O'Donnell  were  to  be  called  Duu  ne-pall, 
from  any  circumstance  connected  v^ith  the  family,  it  arose  irom  their 
ho.-pitality— entertaining  strangers  continually  at  their  table— m  good 
truth,  to  my  knowledge,  it  deserved  well  to  be  called  Dun-uegaU,  nova. 
the  very  lavish  hospitality  ihere  shown  to  all  indiscriminately." 

"  I  certainly  agree  with  you  there,"  ."-aid  the  minstrel. 

"  You  are  correct  in  that  respe-t,"  obser\ed  the  other  bard. 

"  Nobc  dy  can  deny  that,"  sighed  the  pilgrim. 

Shehan  beckoned  silently  to  the  pilgrim,  who  attended  the  summons. 
They  left  the  kitchen  and  entered  the  dark  archway  lead  ng  to  the 
dormitories,  where  they  conversed  for  a  few  moments.  At  tlie:r  return 
to  the  outward  place,  Shehan's  eyes  heeraed  red  as  from  the  effect  ef 
tears;  whilst  the  pilgrim  with  much  difficulty  attempted  to  conceal  his 
sobbing  emotions. 

"  Eoghan!"'  exclaimed  Shehan. 

The  bo\  ran  from  bis  seat. 

"  Pay  particular  attenaon  to  the  ale  whilst  I  am  away.  I  am  going 
up  t')  the  hall,  lor  [  know  that  I  vwll  be  wanted  there.  And  do  not  let 
any  of  their  throats  get  dry,  for  the  want  of  good  ale  and  lenty  of  it." 
LoJvering  his  voice  he  continued,  "  Keep  a  watchful  eye  over  these  two 
rogue.t,  and  notice  their  conversation  a  ter  they  retire  to  rest,  because  I 
am  afraid  they  are  bent  upon  some  scheme,  and  determined  by  some 
artifice,  God  forbid  !  to  turn  our  banquet  into  a  scene  of  carnage,  and 
our  hippy  and  illuminated  hall  into  a  slaughter-house." 

"  I  will  have  a  sharp  eye  upon  them,  jou  may  depend  upon  mc,"  dC' 
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claieil  the  boy,  and  if  I  hear  them  utter  anything  of  that  description, 
I  will  rome  up  to  the  hali,  and  acquaint  you  therewith  privately." 

"  We  shall  by  that  means,"  said  Shehan,  quite  softly,  "  anticipate  all 
their  dark  desigws;"  and  having  concluded  his  remark,  he  hastened  to 
tie  narrow  w.nding  staircase,  and  soon  gained  the  pavement  of  the  bril- 
liant hall. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  nsxi.) 


HELEN  RIPLEY; 

OR,  THE  PROMISE. 

I'he  village  bell  had  just  tolled  the  evening  hour,  as  two  individuals 
entered  the  churchyard  of  Merrion,  a  pretty  village  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. The  one,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  was  habited  iii 
deep  black  ;  while  the  dress  of  the  joung  lady  was,  perhaps,  a  shade  less 
gloomy  and  sad,  just  what  is  termed  mowrning  out  of  respect.  She  was 
not  quite  so  old  as  the  youth  who  accompanied  her,  but  her  form, 
though  slim  and  fairy-like,  promised,  at  a  future  tin.e,  greater  fulness. 
Her  hazel  tresses  fell  in  somethmg  like  disorder  on  either  eide  of  her 
face,  while  some  escaped  beneath  the  gipsy  bonnet. 

They  wandered  through  the  churchyard  for  some  time,  apparently 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

The  twilight  was  fast  merging  into  darkne?s,  yet  there  was  sufficient 
light  to  enable  them  to  pick  their  way  through  the  tombs.  At  length 
they  seated  themselves  opposite  to  a  grave,  which  they  both  looked  at 
with  earnestness,  for  some  minutes.  At  length  the  lady  broke  silence 
by  saying, — 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  us  then,  Henry?" 

"  Yes,  I  must  do  so  ;  fortune  is  no  friend  of  mine.  Here  I  cannot 
live  without  earnirg  the  means,  and  I  am  not  received  amrng  my 
friends  as  I  used  to  be  when  my  father  lived,  and  while  I  was  considered 
to  be  the  heir  of  considerable  property." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  so  much  has  arisen  to  anger  you  ;  but  you  must  pot 
judge  over  harshly,  for  you  are  not  deserted  by  all,  indeed  there  are  few 
but  what  wish  you  well ;  but  they  are  desirous  of  seeing  you  throw  off 
this  melancholy  and  »eek  your  fortune  in  the  world." 

And  you  ?.mong  the  rest,  Helen,"  replied  the  youth,  passionately. 

"  I  do,  Henry,  though  you  ask  it  in  an  unkind  spirit;  but,  believe  me, 
it  is  the  best  for  us  both." 

*'  Well,  I  will  do  ray  utmost,  and,  if  I  succeed,  you  will,  within  five 
years,  see  me  back  again;  but,  should  I  fail,  in  Merrion  you  will  never 
see  me  again." 

"  Success  or  no  success,  Henry,  will  make  no  difference  in  my  love. 
The  knowledge  that  you  have  done  your  best,  will  convince  me  that  you 
deserved  it.  Five  years  is  a  long  time;  but  you  have  named  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  find  me  the  same  that  you  now  leave 
me,"  she  said,  firmly. 

"  Such  is  the  time  I  shall  be  gone.  I  cannot  go  eo  far  and  be  back 
earlier.  But,  believe  me,  Helen,  not  one  of  the  many  days  that  I  am  ab- 
sent from  thee,  can  I  ever  forget  you;  and  here,  by  my  father's  grave, 
I  swear  that  I  will  never  think  of  any  ether!" 

"  And  I,  Henry,  will  do  the  same  by  you.  We  are  both  very  young, 
and  this  time  will  enable  us  both  to  obtain  a  more  just  estimate  of  things 
than  we  now  possets." 

"  It  will,  Helen  ;  but,  should  ought  happen,  and  you  see  me  not,  be 
lieve  me,  I  will  release  you  from  your  promise,  and  you  are  free  to  choose 
another  ;  for  I  shall  then  be  cither  dead,  or  I  shall  never  revisit  the^e 
tombs  again,  being  unsuccessful  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune." 

"Successful  or  not,"  replied  Helen,  "I  t)  ;  expect  to  meet  you 
here,  among  these  very  tombs,  v.hen  the  day  arrives." 

Henry  smiled,  but  mournfully  shook  his  head,  and  said, — 

"  If  successful." 

The  lovers  embraced,  and,  after  a  long  and  tender  farewell,  sepaiated, 
casting  many  a  lingeiinglook  behind 

Henry  Powis  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  and  who 
lived  in  a  liberal  style — gave  his  sen  a  good  education,  and  kept  his 
curricle.  It  was  believed  that  he  possessed  large  property  in  the  funds 
and  other  securities. 

He  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  gentry  in  and  about  Mer- 
rion, and,  among  others,  with  Mr.  Ripley,  a  man  possessed  of  consi- 
derable fortune. 

They  were  constant  visitors  and  warm  friends.  It  was  thus  Henry 
and  Helen  Uipley  became  acquainted.  Their  parents  had  kindred  tastes 
and  felt  pleasure  in  the  same  ).ursaits ;  it  was  no  wonder,  then,  that 
they  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  firm  friendship. 

The  young  people  had  much  time  upon  iheir  hands,  which  was  spent 
almost  wholly  in  each  others  society.  Thus  commenced  that  friendship 
which  speedily  ripened  into  love,  and  that  attachm  ni  became  stronger 
each  succeeding  day. 


It  happened  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases ;  the  course  of  true  love 
never  does  run  smooth,  for  what,  in  many  cases,  would  have  been  the 
removal  of  a  barrier  to  the  union  of  the  happy  lovers,  was  to  create  one 
— namely,  the  death  of  Mr.  Powls.  It  was  then  found,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  that  he  had  but  a  life  annuity. 

This  was  his  whole  and  sole  property,  f  nd  out  of  it  he  had  saved  but 
little  ;  so  that  when  he  was  buried  and  all  expenses  paid,  there  was  not 
more  than  about  two  hundred  pounds  left  for  his  son. 

Great  was  Henry's  consternation  when  he  found  that  he  was  reduced 
to  almost  beggary,  and  that  such  would  indeed  be  the  case,  if  he  could 
not  obtain  some  honourable  employment. 

He  was  long  irresolute,  and  unable  to  fix  upon  any  plan.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  calculated  for  any  kind  of  business,  his  education  had  not  been 
such  as  to  fit  him  for  it,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  While 
he  was  thus  coKsidering  his  lamentable  situation,  and  mourning  for  the 
demise  of  his  parent,  he  found  that  his  friends  became  insensibly  cool, 
and  no  longer  welcomed  him  with  the  cordiality  with  which  they  were 
formerly  wont  to  do. 

The  fact  was,  they  thought  he  was  idling  away  his  time,  and  was  very 
likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  them.  He  communicated  his  thoughts 
only  to  Helen,  who  informed  him  of  the  true  state  of  the  cai-e. 

Thus,  then,  tr;ey  parted,  and  Henry  quitted  England,  to  seek  in  fo- 
reign climes  the  means  of  returning  and  claiming  successfully  the  hand 
of  Helen  Ripley. 

Time  passed  cn,  and  Helen  heard  not  from  her  lover.  This  she  did 
not  expect,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  correspond,  as  the  fact 
of  her  engagement  would  have  been  divulged,  and  thus  prohibited  hy 
her  parents.  Neither  had  any  arrangements  been  made  to  do  so  ;  there- 
fore, not  to  hear  from  him  was  no  cause  of  disappointment  to  her,  nor 
created  any  greater  uneasiness  than  would  naturally  result  from  the  en- 
tire separation  of  two  lovers  for  such  a  stated  period. 

Often,  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  would  Helen  pore  over  the  recollection 
of  interviews  long:  gone  by,  but  which  were  sweet  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  so.  She  would  often  picture  to  herself  the  situation  of  her  lover, 
exposed  to  hardships  and  danger,  from  which  her  imagination  would  al- 
ways relieve  him,  to  return  home  safe  and  successful  at  last.  These 
sweet  moments  of  stolen  pleasure  seemed  to  help  time  along  on  his 
rugged  path,  and  even  to  smooth  the  road  and  shorten  the  way. 

Two  years  and  half  of  the  third  fled  by;  thus  one  half  of  the  al- 
lotted period  of  probation  had  passed.  Her  face  beamed  with  tmjles, 
and  earnestly  did  she  hope  that  her  lover  had  mended  his  prospects. 
She  felt  there  Avai  a  secret  sympathy  between  them,  even  at  the  great 
distance  they  were  asunder. 

Mr.  Ripley's  acquaintance  was  enlarged  by  the  arrival  of  another  pro- 
prietor to  one  of  the  neighbouring  estates,  which  had  been  sold  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  its  owner,  and  the  produce  was  divided  among 
his  children,  who  happened  to  be  girls. 

This  proprietor  was  a  very  old  man,  and  with  him  came  an  only  son. 
This  was  his  only  companion— his  only  immediate  relation  ;  of  course, 
he  was  to  be  his  heir. 

At  first  he  was  considered  a  worthy  young  gentleman  ;  but  those  vho 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  thought  he  was  a  p.rscnifica- 
tion  of  Joseph  Surface — a  sensualist  and  a  hypocrite.  This,  however, 
was  only  believed  by  a  few,  and  known  by  a  still  much  smaller 
number  of  his  acquaintances. 

This  gentleman  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Ripley  and  his  daughter,  and 
his  conduct  pleased  them  both  ;  but  it  soon  happened  that  his  attentions 
became  more  particular  than  was  consistent  with  mere  friendship,  and 
she  determined  to  put  a  check  upon  any  attempt  at  courtship,  which,  un- 
like most  youHg  ladies,  she  dreaded.  She  would  often  draw  unfavour- 
able comparisons  between  her  present  lover — for  such  he  evinced  him- 
self— and  her  absent  swain. 

Though  she  was  averse  to  any  connection  with  young  Whiteby  Allan, 
yet  her  parents  could  see  no  reasonable  objection  ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  drift  of  his  attentions,  they  offered  no  opposition,  but,  when  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  favoured  his  views.  This  gave  much 
pain  to  Helen,  who  could  fo  esee  much  unpleasantness  that  wovild 
arise  from  the  circumstan*  e. 

Allan,  perceiving  that  he  sh?uld  meet  with  encouragement  from  the 
parents,  became  bolder,  which  gave  the  greater  disgust  to  Helen,  and- 
she  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  it.  But  he  was  not  one  to  suffer  a 
rebuff  very  easily,  and,  having  gained  Mr.  Ripley's  consent  to  his  v  sit- 
ing his  daughter  as  lier  lover,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  declare  his  love  fcr  her. 

"  I  feel  much  honoured,"  she  replied,  "  at  your  preference  ;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  I  ca  not  return  it.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  otherv.ise 
than  as  I  am,  and  would  wish  that  you  discontinued  a  pursuit  that  can 
only  end  in  disappointment." 

"  But,"  argued  her  lover,  "  I  have  your  father's  consent,  and,  if  ycu 
do  not  feel  any  ill-will  towards  mc,  you  will,  perhaps,  in  time,  look  upoQ 
my  suit  with  a  jnore  favourable  eye  than  you  do  now." 
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"  No,  no,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  iiot  necessary  that  I  shauld  utterly 
dislike  you  to  make  me  decline  your  offered  love,  quits  the  contrary ; 
but,  in  plain  language,  I  cannot  love  you  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  ac- 
cept you  as  a  lover,  much  less  as  a  husband." 

"  Permit  me,  however,  to  see  you.  Do  not  deny  me  that  pleasure. 
Time  and  assiduity  may  do  more  than  yoa  imagine.  ' 

As  he  asked  only  what  she  was  not  entitled  to  refuse,  he  was  permitted 
to  see  her  at  all  times,  and  dismissed  from  his  manner  much  of  that  ob- 
vious deference  which  lovers  pay  to  their  mistresses  On  this  account 
bis  pr.  sence  was  borne  with  less  manifest  dislike  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

Eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  their  first  acquaintance,  and 
the  parents  of  both  began  to  consider  that  it  was  time  there  was  an  end 
of  the  couitship, 

Whiteby  informed  Mr.  Ripley  what  had  passed  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  requested  his  advice  and  couHtenance.  He  wished  him  to  question 
his  daughter,  before  he  essayed  to  icdke  a  final  attempt  to  obtain  her 
consent  to  be  his  wife. 

Mr.  Ripley  accordingly  called  his  daughter  to  him  one  day,  and 
plainly  informed  her  of  his  wishes,  and  begged  she  would  urge  no  un- 
necessary delay  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire  of  seeing  her  married. 

*'  Indeed,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  have  Mr.  Allan  for  my  hus- 
band. I  can  never  love  him,  and  I  could  die  sooner  than  consent  to  be 
his  wife." 

Much  was  said  upon  the  absurdity  of  such  a  refusal,  and  he  inquired 
her  motive,  but  could  not  obtain  any  information.  At  length  he  inquired 
If  her  affections  were  already  placed  upon  any  one. 

After  much  hesitation,  she  confessed  her  engagement  with  Henry 
Pawis. 

"  Did  you  igree  to  await  any  time  for  him?"  inquired  her  father. 

"  Yes ;  if  he  were  successful,  he  would  return  in  five  years  ;  and,  if 
not,  1  should  be  released  from  my  engagement." 

"  Well,  Helen,  I  will  not  do  unnecessary  violence  to  your  ft-elings; 
but  if  I  consent  to  your  waiting  till  the  term  has  expired,  and  if  he  does 
not  return  successful  by  that  time,  you  must  consent  \o  be  Mr.  Whiteby 
Allan's  bride.    You  clearly  understand  this  i" 

Helen  considered  for  some  moments.  She  saw  no  help  but  to  accept 
the  offdr,  add  gave  the  promise,  though  much  against  her  inclination. 
She  closed  with  her  father's  condition,  and  agpreed,  in  tb«  event  of 
Henry's  not  returning  successful,  to  wed  Allan. 

She  had  no  doubt  of  her  lover's  return,  and  this  would,  of  course, 
make  certain  of  her  father's  consent  to  her  union  with  him.  However, 
tifne  wore  on,  and  but  a  few  short  weeks  remained  unexpired  of  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Helen,  whose  beauty  had  greatly  increased,  was  now  abaut  two-and- 
twenty,  and  health  bloomed  on  her  cheeks ;  but  as  the  tiwie  approached, 
the  roses  fled  from  her  face,  and  her  lips  were  bloodless  and  compressed. 
Her  eye,  once  quick  and  sparkling,  became  fixed  and  dimmed  with  the 
secret  tear. 

The  day  passed ;  a  week  more  passed.  It  was  then  her  father  re- 
minded her  of  her  promise,  and  de-nanded  the  fulfilment  of  it.  She 
could  answer  nothing,  but  allowed  the  preparations  to  proceed  without 
comment,  and  suffered  the  caresses  of  Whiteby. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  it  arrived.  She  entered  the  churchyard  in 
company  with  her  friends  and  bridegroom — she  expressed  no  unwilling- 
ness—she  was  as  If  they  had  been  leading  her  to  an  execution — she 
went  meekly,  mildly,  and  uncomplaining. 

The  churchyard  wa»  filled  with  spectators,  and  they  all  marked  her 
Mhy  paleness ;  but  they  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  novelty  of  her  si- 
tuation, and  the  feelings  naturally  awakened  in  the  breast  of  a  young 
and  timid  maiden  who  was  about  to  go  through  so  solemn  a  ceremony. 
But  they  saw  not  the  quivering  lip,  the  lustreless  eye,  nor  knew  they  the 
tremendous  effort  she  had  made  to  keep  herself  up  amongst  the  gay 
group  that  surrounded  her. 

It  chanced  that  their  way  led  them  near  the  spot  where  she  and  Henry 
had  so  often  spent  a  few  hours;  where,  indeed  they  last  parted.  There 
•tood  his  father's  grave— that  grave  by  which  he  swore  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  her. 

She  was  about  to  pass  it — she  could  not  look  at  It— it  would  remind 
her  too  strongly  of  him  she  loved.  But,  no,  she  could  not  without  turn- 
ing her  head  when  she  had  nearly  passed  the  spot,  and  casting  a  linger- 
ing look  behind. 

She  did  so  and  started.  She  looked  again,  and  clasped  her  hands — 
uttering  a  wild  shriek,  she  rushed  through  her  friends,  and  flew  towards 
the  grave.  There  was  a  man  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak  leaning  on  the 
grave.  He  bore  marks  of  travel  upon  his  person,  and  even  something 
approaching  to  indigence.  As  she  approached  he  lifted  his  eyes  off  the 
grave,  they  were  wet  with  tears.    It  was  Henry  Powis. 

He  extended  his  arms  towards  Helen,  who,  overcome  by  her  emotions, 
fainted  upon  the  breast  of  her  lorer. 

Bo  Instantaneous  was  all  this  done,  that  no  one  iiad  time  to  Interfere. 
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They  nov/,  however,  gathered  round  the  stranget,  and  took  the  inanimate 
burden  from  his  arms,  and  conveyed  her  into  the  vestry,  where  she  re- 
covered from  her  swoon. 

The  marriage  could  not  be  performed  on  that  day,  and  the  parties  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes.  Whiteby's  chagrin  was  great  at  the 
turn  circumstances  had  taken.  He  thought  that  by  not  hurrying  her 
on  he  should  obtain  a  willing  consent,  and  he  now  blamed  himself  for 
his  delay.  But  one  circumstance  gave  him  hope  yet,  and  that  was  the 
stranger  bore  no  marks  of  wealth  about  him,  and  his  want  of  success 
would  be  a  barrier  to  his  union  with  Helen. 

That  evening  Helen  stole  out  and  sought  the  grave,  and  there  found 
her  lover.  They  regained  in  conversation  for  several  hours.  He  had 
returned  unsuccessful,  but  he  could  not  keep  away.  He  had  determined 
to  do  so,  yet  his  resolution  failed,  and  he  lound  himself  at  his  father's 
grave  but  a  few  moments  before  she  entered  the  churchyard. 

They  again  swore  eternal  fidelity,  and  Helen  consented  to  meet  poverty 
and  distress  in  the  company  of  the  man  she  loved,  in  preference  to  splen- 
dour in  the  arms  of  one  she  despised. 

A  few  days  afterwards  she  left  her  home  to  meet  her  lover,  and  they 
were  immediately  married  by  license.  He  conveyed  her  to  the  inn 
where  he  had  taken  up  a  temporary  abode,  and  where  everything  was 
genteel  but  not  luxurious. 

About  a  fortnight  after  their  marriage  they  sought  her  parents,  to  ask 
their  forgiveness.  Though  greatly  irritated  at  their  conduct,  Mr.  Ripley 
agreed  to  receive  them,  and  do  what  he  could  for  their  welfare.  Hearing 
this,  Henry  Powis  said, — 

"  I  will  now  confess  my  real  prospects.  My  wife  loves  me,  and  pre- 
fers poverty  with  me  to  riches  with  another  ;  and  j'ou  have  overlooked 
our  faults.  I  now  tell  you  in  return,  I  have  an  ample  fortune.  All 
things  have  succeeded  to  my  wishes,  and  this  among  the  rest.  May  we 
all  live  happily  and  united  to  the  end  of  our  lives." 


LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY, 

A    DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  POISON  DRAUGHT. 

With  a  slow  and  tottering  step,  Robert  Leighton  proceeded  to  the 
outer  door  of  the  warehouses,  and  finding  that  the  knocking  had  ceased, 
he  called  as  loudly  as  he  could,  in  order  that  he  might  be  heard  above 
the  roaring  of  the  wind, — 

"  Who  is  there?" 

"  Goldsmid  Lyons,"  war.  the  brief  reply. 

Leighton  opened  the  door,  and,  attired  in  a  large  cloak,  he  saw  the 
diamond  merchant  on  the  threshold.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  lantern, 
the  reflector  of  which  he  turned  fully  on  the  face  of  Leighton,  aa 
he  said, — 

"  Good  evening,  sir.  I  am,  as  you  see,  despite  wind  and  weather, 
punctual  to  the  appointment  you  uid  me  the  honour  to  make  with  me." 

"  I  thank  you,"  stammered  Leighton  ;  "  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
walk  in.    What  a  night  this  is." 

"  It  is,  indeed.  I  never  saw  but  one  like  it,  and  then  my  father 
died,  which  made  some  ptoplt  say,  *  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
good,'  for,  against  his  inclination,  I  came  in  for  all  his  property.  He 
never  could  bear  to  make  a  will,  you  see." 

The  diaroond  merchant  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  appeared,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  to  be  on  very  excellent  terms  with  himself 
Indeed.  The  fact  was,  he  had  really  no  apprehensions  whatever  with 
regard  to  the  forged  documents  he  held,  for  he  fully  believed  that 
Leighton  would  compensate  hira  completely,  to  pr  event  the  exposure  he 
could  bring  about.  Moreover,  Goldsmid  Lyons  had  no  objection  to  have 
a  wealthy  and  generally  respectable  commercial  house  under  his  thumb, 
as  the  firm  of  Leighton  and  Co.  he  considered  would  be  now.  So  he 
was  pleased  rather  than  angry  at  the  circumstances,  and,  in  the  inter- 
view which  is  about  to  take  place,  we  shall  see  the  value  which  the  Jew- 
placed  upon  his  own  forbearance  in  the  matter. 

Leighton  requested  him  to  follow  to  the  counting-house,  which  the 
Jew  did  without  manifesting  the  least  reluctance  ;  but  he  rather  started 
when  he  saw  Scalvoni  standing  by  a  table,  on  which  were  two  lights  and 
various  papers  and  documents. 

He  drew  back,  as  he  said, — 

"  Mr.  Leighton,  you  have  a  visitor." 
No,  no,"  said  Leighton.  "  This  is  Mr.  Scalvoni,  for  some  years  my 
confidential  clerk,  and  recently  ray  partner,  although  his  name  has  not 
yet  been  added  to  the  firm," 
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"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  the  diamond  merchant;  "  then  he  is,  of  course, 
aware  of  the  little  business  which  brmgs  us  tugeiher  this  evening." 

"He  is" 

"  Pejfectly,"  said  Scalvoni ;  "  of  course,  we  have  no  secrets  or  reserve 
■with  you,  Mr.  Lyons.  Pray  be  seated,  and  we  will  at  once  enttr  into 
this  mavter." 

"  VVfcU,  well,"  said  the  Jew;  "  I  am  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  see  that 
you  v'evr  the  business  witb  such  composed  feelings.  Always  corapio- 
mise  everything,  is  my  maxim,  if  possible.  1  have  no  wi-h  to  make 
ut'e  of  the  law  agdinst  any  one,  unless  I  can  make  more  by  so  doing 
than  by  to  ^promising." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  That  is  the  way  to  transact  real  busi- 
ness Perhaps,  now,  Mr.  Lyons,  you  will  oblige  us  wiih  the  particulars, 
briefly,  of  your  complaint." 

'*  Yes — yes,"  said  Leighton,  nervou-ly,  as  he  a  tempted  to  snuff  the 
candles,  but  f  .iled  in  doing  so — "  yes — we  shail  be  moi.t  happy  to  hear 
your  complaint." 

'*  Then,  eentlemen,"  said  the  Jew,  glancing  from  one  to  the  othrr  of 
them  su- picioui-ly,  "  ray  complaint  is  thnt  I  have  been  taken  in  to  the 
tune  of  thirty-five  thousai  d  pounds,  licarly." 

"  So  mucii  ?"  said  Scalvoni. 

*'  Ay,  fully  as  much,"  replied  the  Jew,  striking  the  table  with  his 
clenched  hand.  "  True,  I  hold  documents  bearing  all  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  securities.  True  it  is,  that  these  documents  bear  certam 
rates  of  interest  which  have  been  duly  paid  through  jour  hou.se,  from 
•whence  those  documents  came,  but  I  am  convinced  they  are  all  forged 
Yes,  gentlemer,  you  may  lo.ik — they  are  forgeries — well  executed 
forgeries,  and  by  whom,  perhaps,  you  can  assist  me  in  forming  a 
good  gne-'ss  2" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Leighton,  trembling,  "  we  deeply  regret  " 

"  Oh,  pho!  pho  !"  said  Scalvoni.    "  The  whole  affair  lies  in  a  very 
small  compass.  We  did  forge  the  documents  you  allude  to,  Mr.  Lyons." 
"  Good  God,  Scalvoni !"  exclaimed  Leighton. 

"  The  devil  you  did  !"  said  the  Jew,  who  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise  at  the  sudden,  unexpected,  and  unblushing  avowal  of  the  fact 
he  suspected. 

"  Yes,  we  did.    They  are  well  done,  are  they  not  1" 

The  diamond  merchant  looked  astonished,  and  took  a  prolonged  pinch 
pf  »ni?fT  before  he  ispoke. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  was  certainly  unprepared  for  so  mucli  candour ; ' 
but  it  is  very  delightful,  nevertheless  " 

Leighton  groaned  aloud,  and  looked  the  picture  of  despair;  for  he 
pould  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  it  was  an  act  of  great  temerity 
%o  make  such  a  free  con'ession  to  Lyons  of  their  guilt. 

"  1  a.dtnire  candour  above  all  things,"  remarked  Scalvoni.  "What  I 
Jiave  53,id  simpl  fies  our  proceedings  wonderfully.  The  fact  was,  we 
were  in  di/ljcuities,  Mr.  Lyons.  Our  means  were  decreasing,  our  credit 
we  bolstered  up  both  by  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
■worth  of  f'^rged  foreign  bonds  and  tecurities  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, of  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  tp  take  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds'  worth.    Tnat  is  the  whole  case,  just  as  it  stands,  and  now  there 

nq  mys'ification  or  trouble  about  it  whatever." 

"  Well,''  sajd  theJe  v,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  of  all  the  cool  fellows 
that  ever  I  met  Vi'i;h  or  heard  of,  you  are  certainly  the  coolest  and  most 

audaciouo.    I — 1 — d  n  it,  I  haidly  know  what  to  say  to  you  Y'ou 

look  as  calmly  upon  your  situation  as  if  you  had  not  the  scaffold  in  per- 
spective, and  had  no  dread  at  all  of  thg  Old  Bailey." 

"  Jixactly,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  But  you  are  a  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Lyons,  and  from  \ou  we  have  nothing  to  fear.'' 

"  Oh  !  but  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Nay — hear  me.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  you,  provided  we 
Bftttle  with  you  in  full,  which  increased  successes  in  business  enables  us 
to  do." 

"  Oh,  then,  indeed  " 

"  And,  besides,  1  consider  we  owe  you  a  per  centagte  for  your  kind 
forbeaiance.  Many  men  in  your  situati.  n  would  have  run  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  we  should  have  been  hung — eh,  Leighton  —  don't  you 
think  we  should  have  been  hung?" 

Leighton  said  "  Yes,"  in  a  lone  of  voice  -which  implied  that  he  con- 
sidered there  waH  still  a  very  tolerable  chance  of  iuch  a  catastiophe,  and 
the  Jew,  who  stared  so  at  Scalvoni  that  his  eyes  beemed  startmg  out  of 
his  head,  lemarked, — 

"  On  my  soul,  Mr.  Scalvoni,  you  are  the  cleverest  man  I  ever  met 
with.  I  very  seldom  cumplimcnt  anyliOi'y;  but  of  all  the  rogues — 1 
m«  an  of  all  the  clever,  buijiiiess-like  men  I  ever  encountered — you  are 
the  great«i8t  to  n,y  mind." 

*'  Thank  you.  I  fully  appreciate  your  kind  compliments,  I  as  ure 
you,  and  I  hope  the  proposal  1  have  made  is  acceptable." 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  ca  ry  it  into  effe  t?" 

"  By  a  check  at  once  f»r  the  whole  amount  on  Our  banker's,  -where 
we  have  a  balance  of  treble  that  sum." 


The  Jew's  countenance  brightened  as  he  said, — 

"  Well,  well;  1  certainly  feel  mjself  much  indebted  to  you;  and  give 
me  leave  to  say,  that  no  word  ot  mine  thall  ever  give  rise  to  the  least 
suspicion  respecting  your  transactions.  1  consider  your  conduct  very 
handsome,  indeed.  What  amount  of  per  centage  was  that  you 
talked  of?" 

"  i  think  if  we  give  you  a  check  for  forty  thousand  pounds,  we  can 
consider  that  it  will  cover  all  the  fecurities,  besides  leavmg  some  com- 
pliraeniary  balance  in  yov  r  Jfavour." 

"  Ajireed — agreed.  My  dear  sir,  you  are  a  perfect  gentleman.  I 
hope  we  shall  continue  good  friends,  and  that  prosperity  will  crown 
a. ways  your  pra  seworthy  business  exertions.  I  never  was  so  pleased 
in  my  life — never.  Mr.  Leighton,  you  have  an  aduarable  partner — a 
most  clever  man  ;  perhaps  you  will  write  the  check  at  once,  gentlemen." 

"  Certainly.  It  is,  as  you  say,  pleasant  to  tran  act  business  in  so 
agreeable  a  sp  rit.    Leighton,  have  you  your  check-book  here  1" 

"  Yes — yes." 

Then  draw  a  check  for  fo'ty  thousand  in  favour  of  Mr.  Goldsmid 
Lyons,  and  we  car:  congratulate  ourselves  upon  this  affair  being  over." 

The  diamond  merchani  could  hardly  believe  hi-  own  eyes  when  he 
had  handed  to  him  a  check  lor  the  larger  amount  which  had  been 
named.  Oh,  how  thankful  he  felt  that  he  hal  been  p  udent  enough 
not  to  m.ake  any  fuss  or  d.sturbance  about  the  affair,  but  had  kept  I  iia- 
selt  quiet  till  he  saw  Leighton,  and  ascertained  if  the  matter  would  be 
compromised  or  not.  How  he  hugged  himself  upon  his  exceeding  cle- 
verness in  the  transaction — a  cleverness  which  put  a  bonus  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  into  his  pocket;  then  ensued  a  slight  pang  of  regret  that 
he  had  not  held  out  for  more  ;  but  as  the  check  w  as  drawn,  and  care- 
fully deposited  in  his  pocket-book,  he  gave  up  -he  idea._ 

"  We  shall,  of  course,  rely  upon  you,"  remarked  Scalvoni,  "  to  de- 
stroy the  documents  this  check  is  to  cover." 

"Exactly.  Come  to  my  house  to-morrow,  and  see  them  committed 
to  the  flames.  Within  one  hour  after  this  check  is  cashed  there  shall  be 
nothing  remaining  of  them  but  their  white  ashes." 

"  Then  by  eleven  i/clock  to-morrow  suppose,  Leighton,  we  pay  Mr. 
Lyons  a  visit  ?" 

"  Y'"e8,  I  am  willing,"  said  Leightoa;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
Jew  rose  from  his  seat  as  if  to  go. 

"  Believe  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  shall  always  look  upon  you 
both  wiih  great  respect  and  admiration.  I  bincerely  hope  that  no  one 
else  who  may  be  in  posses.sion  o:  any  of  your  forgeries  will  find  them 
out  so  as  to  haiass  you  about  them;  and  I  assure  you  if  my  opinion  is 
ever  asked  about  any  of  them,  as  it  often  is,  conceming  foreign  bonds 
and  documents,  I  shall  pronounce  in  favour  of  their  validity  and  cor- 
rectness." 

"  We  are  much  obliged.  But  do  you  not  hear  how  hard  the  rain 
still  continues  to  bent  upon  the  river.  Y'ou  had  better  wait  till  the 
Bto/m  has  blown  over." 

The  wind  and  the  dashing  rain  could  be  distinctly  heard  ;  the  storm 
seemed  not  in  the  lea  t  to  have  abated,  and  the  diamond  merchant  hesi- 
tated, as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  f a  e  its  fury,  or  wait  where  he  was, 
until  it  should  in  some  measure  have  abated. 

Scalvoni  seized  the  opportunity  to  open  a  window  near  which  tfeey 
were  standing,  and  there  came  in  such  a  dashing  gust  of  rain,  wind,  and 
slett,  that  the  Jew  stepped  back  apace,  saying, — 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  ter'  ible  night !"  ^ 

"  It  is,"  remarked  Scalvoni;  "b-at  fuch  a  tempest  cannot  last  very 
long.    You  had  better  wait  till  its  violence  is  over,  which  must  be  soon." 

"  I  want  to  reach  home,"  muttered  the  Jew.  "  I  feel  as  if  somehow 
something  would  happen  to  me  to-night.  1  would  rather  reach  home  at 
once." 

"  Something  is  very  likely  to  happen  to  you  if  you  go  out  in  such  a 

storm  " 

"  Yes ;  but — but  I  think  I  would  rather  venture." 

"  As  you  pleas-e;  but  I  advise  you  to  remain.  We  have  some  gopd 
wine  here  ;  a  glass  or  two  will  cheer  you,  and  enable  you  to  face  the 
tempest  better." 

Scalvoni  closed  the  window  as  he  spoke,  and  the  Jew  said, — 

"  Well,  well ;  I  will  stay  a  little.  As  you  say,  the  wind  and  rain  li 
too  violent  to  last  very  long." 

He  happened  as  he  said  these  words  to  glance  at  Le'ghton ;  and  he 
might  we  I,  as  he  did,  utter  an  exclamation  of  furprise  at  his  appear- 
ance. The  wretched  man  was  standing  by  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  a 
countenance  on  wh  ch  sat  an  ex;jreSvsion  of  so  much  agony,  that  it  was 
terrible  to  look  upon.  The  coriversation  between  the  Jew  and  Scalvoni 
had  been  listened  to  by  him  with  fearful  interest ;  and  now  he  knew 
that  the  diamond  merchant's  fate  was  sealed,  such  a  cold  chill  crept 
through  his  veins,  that  he  thought  he  should  have  died  upon  the  spot. 

"  You  are  ill,  Mr.  Leighton?"  said  Lyons. 
Yes— yes — a  pasting  spasm,  to  which  I  am  smbject,   I  am  much 
better  now  " 
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On,  i  otien  see  him  similarly  aifecr*?!,"  t-aid  Scalvoni.  "A  mim  h- 
ful  of  fresh  air  will  revive  him.  Come  vr'nh  me,  a  moment,  Leighton. 
You  will  find  the  air  in  the  passa^'e  coler." 

He  took  Leighton  by  the  arm,  aud  led  him  just  outside  the  door, 
•when  he  whispered  to  him, — 

"  Fool— idiot !    Would  jou  ruin  all  V 

"  I — I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Cannot  help  it  !    D  n  !    Are  you  itad  ?" 

"  Nearly  S9 — God  help  me — nearly  so." 

"  Now,  by  all  the  fiends  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  you." 
"  Do  so — do  so.    It  would  be  the  greatest  favour  you  could  do  me 
now,  Scaivoni." 

Pshaw.    Attend  to  m.e.    It  is  the  Jew's  cup  that  I  have  poisoned, 
not  the  wine.    You  understand  me?    He  shall  have  the  silver  cup  I 
generally  use  myself.    It  has  poison  in  it,  so  that  we  can  drink  from 
the  sanoe  bottle  of  wine  without  fear." 
"  Ye» — yes.    1  hear." 

"  Come  in,  then,  and  assume  some  sort  of  compcsure,  if  you  can,  or 
you  ^ill  ruin  all." 

He  then  led  Leighton  back,  saying  to  Goldsmid  Lyons, — 
"  He  is  better  now.'' 

"  Yes,  much  better,"  added  Leighton,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  with 
one  of  the  ghastliest  attempts  at  a  smile  tuat  coula  sit  upon  a  human 
face. 

*'  And  now  for  the  wine,"  said  Scalvoni.  "I  flatter  myself,  Mr 
L70K8,  we  can  offer  you  as  fine  a  glass  of  champagne  as  ever  passed 
your  lips  " 

CharopagTie  !"  said  the  Jew.  "Truly  it  is  a  wine  I  drink  little  of, 
on  account  of  its  high  price." 

"  It  is  costly  ;  but  this  is  some  we  had  brought  to  us  in  one  of  our 
own  vessels  ;  so  we  have  it  at  the  cheapest  price,  of  course.  More- 
over, between  you  and  I,  it  paid  no  duty.  You  see  we  make  quite  a 
confidant  of  you  " 

The  diamond  merchant  laughed  as  he  replied, — 

"  Why,  I  know  enough  already  to  make  quite  enough  mischief." 

"  To  be  mre ;  and  now  tell  us,  if  we  had  not  compromised  this 
mat  er  with  you,  what  would  you  have  done  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that  now." 

"  Nay,  but  candidly  speaking  now,  what  course  would  you  have 
adopted  i" 

Then,  candidly  speaking,  a  most  vigorous  prosecution  would  have 
ensued." 

-  "I  thought  so;  and  quite  right  too.  Now,  Mr.  Lyons,  you  shall 
drink  champagne  as  it  ought  to  be  drunk — namely,  out  of  a  pint  silver 
cup." 

Indeed." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  enjoy  it.  Leighton,  you  will  find  a 
bottle,  glasses,  and  my  silver  cup  on  that  side-table.  Let  us  enjoy  our- 
•elves.  Draw  ne  rcr  to  the  table,  Mr.  Lyons.  By  htavens  !  how  the 
wind  howls  and  the  rain  beats  against  the  window,  to  be  sure.  1  never 
•aw  snch  a  sight  near  London.    The  wine,  Leighton — the  wine." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  Mt/RDER  OF  THE  DIAMOND  MERCHANT. 

The  affected  hilarity  of  Scalvoni  appeared  to  infect  the  Jew;  for  he 
laughed  heartily  ai  he  drew  near  to  tue  table,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
most  plea  ant  frame  of  mind,  and  quite  determined  to  enjoy  himself 
tipoH  tlie  expensive  wine  that  was  i laced  before  him.  So  desirab.e  an 
end  to  his  dealings  with  the  house  of  Leighton  and  Co.  he  had  never 
ventured  to  aniicipate,  and  he  felt  quite  dtlighted  at  the  wftole  pro- 
<Jeed:ng9.  The  very  howling  of  the  wind  without  added  to  his  feelings 
♦f  in-door  enjoyment ;  and  what  a  scene  did  the  Thames  indeed  present 
on  that  awful  night!  It  would  seem  as  if  ail  the  elements  of  nature 
lud  been  frted  from  their  natural  restraints,  because  man  was  about 
to  rhed  man's  blood. 

OccasionaLy  a  iaint  cry  of  distress  could  be  heard  from  iha  river, 
arising  from  some  unhappy  boatman,  who  found  it  impossible  to  with- 
»tand  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  tu  bulence  of  the  water. 

But  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  greatest  scene  of  mischief 

d  dtva^t<ttiun.    There  ve&sels  of  some  size  aud  value  were  fighting 

■  iii.'t  wind  and  tide. 

i  ne  loud  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  the  hoarse  bellowing  of  the  wind, 
ri  the  heavy  rain,  made  it  diilicult  for  the  mariner  to  tell  whei-e  he 
and  many  of  the  smaller  craft  could  scarcely  ride  out  the  storm, 
selii  that  had  been  moored  now  gave  way,  andweie  seen  at  the 

r  y  of  fhe  angry  elements,  tossed    0  and  f.o  without  hope — being 

-»  thrown  against  the  shore,  and  then  against  some  other  vessel,  the 
Kion  being  marked  by  a  tremendous  crash,  that  threw  every  soul 

■'u  who  w»»  ou  board. 


Those  vessels  that  did  not  break  away  fioin  their  moorings  were 
rocked  about  and  heaved  up  and  down  in  a  fearful  manner  to  bi  hold, 
and  those  who  were  aboard  expected  that  every  moment  would  be  tbeir 
last ;  for  the  ropes  and  cotd  ige  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
vessels  creikcd  and  groaned  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  waves. 

And  witiial,  it  was  so  dark  and  so  bitterly  cold  that  the  men  were 
scarce  able  to  do  their  accustomed  duty. 

The  waves  ro  e  high  and  were  crested  with  white  foam,  which  it 
dashed  upon  all  objects  that  opposed  their  progress.  A  drear  and  dismal 
night  it  was,  full  01  danger  and  dread. 

There  was  something  abominably  selfish  in  the  glee  with  which  the 
Jew  suddenly  remarked, — 

"  What  mischief  will  be  done  to-night.  The  underwriters  at  Lloyd'f 
will  be  fchiiking  m  their  feeds  to-night,  and  many  a  gay  fellow  wUl  not 
live  to  see  the  dawn  of  another  day." 

"Ay,"  sa;d  Sca.voni,  "death  comes  often  when  least  expected. 
Leighton,  will  you,  or  shall  I,  liberate  the  {-lorious  liquid  in  this  boille?" 

"You — you,"  said  Leighton ;  "  I  an:  vr.y  nervous  to-mghi." 

"  Tlii^  is  a  handsome  cup,"  lemarked  Lyons,  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  examiiie  the  silver  cup,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  the  deadly  poison, 

"  Ygs,"  said  Scalvoni,  snatching  it  up  before  him,  and  holding  it  up 
at  arm's  length,  as  if  to  enable  him  to  view  it  well.  "  The  chasing  is 
considered  excellent.    Leighton,  hold  it  while  I  fill  it  to  the  brim." 

The  champagne  cork  was  liberated,  and  flew  with  a  sharp  repcr-  to 
the  ceiling.  In  another  instant  the  deadly  draught  was  singing  and 
effervescing  in  the  silver  cup. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lyons,"  said  Scalvoni,  handing  it  to  him,  "  drink  to  our 
better  acqua  ntance." 

"  Nay,  after  you." 

"  Nj — no  ;  vte  have  glasses.  You,  as  a  guest,  must  have  the  cup  all 
to  yourself." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  doing  so.    Really  now  " 

"  Pho — pho,  man — no  apologies.  We  should  not  have  offered  you 
the  silver  cup  unless  we  had  meant  you  to  ha  e  all  the  advantages  of  it. 
ThciC,  you  see  we  have  filled  our  g.asses.  A  toast — a  toast,  Leighton 
— give  us  a  toast,  which  I  am  sure  our  friend  will  honour  with  ^ 
bumper." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Jew,  drawing  the  goblet  towards  him,  "if  I  must,  I 
must," 

"  Of  course  you  must ;  it's  your  fate,  man,  and  there  is  no  haggling 
against  it.    Come,  Leighton,  the  toast." 
"1  have  none — I  have  none." 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  one.  '  May  the  evening's  amosement  kear  the 
morning's  reflection.'  " 

"  Good  God  !"  said  Leighton. 

"  Yes,  he  is  good  to  us  all,"  added  Scalv-ni  — "  amen  !  I  feel  rather 
religious  to-night;  but  never  mind  me,  Mr.  Lyons  ;  drink — drink." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Goldsmid  Ljons,  homing  the  g'  blet  in  his 
hands,  and  gently  turning  it  l  oundand  round  as  he  watched  the  bubbles 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  wine,  and  burst  with  a  hissing  sound,  "I 
feel  that  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you." 

"  No — no,"  cried  Scalvoni. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am,  though,  however  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  and  in  drinking  the  toast  which  has  been  so  well  proposed, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  my  everung's  anmsement  will  bear  quite  v^il  the 
morning's  reflection — of  that  I  am  certain." 

"Hear — hear." 

"  And  further  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  feel  myself  peculiarly 
indebted  for  the  very  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  1  have  been  re- 
ceived, coming,  too,  as  I  did  upou  an  unpleasant  errand.  Of  course  every 
man  must  look  aiter  hmiself,  and  my  duty  to  myself  would  have  in- 
volved rae  in  the  necessity  of  having  you  both  hung  at  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Scalvoni. 

"  And  then  I  should  never  have  known  what  remarkably  social,  plea- 
sant gentlemen  you  were,  and  what  a  delightfui  evening  it  was  possible 
to  pass  in  your  admirable  society." 

"  Champagne  spoils  by  keeping,"  said  Scalvoni;  "  it  should  be  drunk 
?t  cnce  after  being  tapped." 

"  Should  it  ?  Then  I  will  only  say  briefly,  that  we  shall  continue  ac- 
quainta'.ces  long;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may  swindle  all 
the  world  with  impunity.  Here  goes,  gentlemen.  May  the  morning's 
reflection  sanction  the  evening's  ainusemcut,  and  I  must  say  I  am  vary 
much  amused." 

"  Amen  !"  groaned  Leighton. 

The  Jew  emptied  the  goblet  at  a  draught,  aad  then  smacking  his  lips, 
he  said, — 

"  What  a  delicious  flavour.  Ha !— delightful.  Upon  my  word  this 
is  something  iike  champagne."  ' 

(To  be  continued  in  our  n«*i.) 
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A  TRIP  TO  MARGATE. 

It  was  a  bright  day  ia.  AugASt— the  sun  was  shining  gloriously  when 
Alfred  Moserton  placed  his  foot  cn  the  deck  of  the  Margate  steam- 
paeket.  Alfred  Moserton  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant  in  the  city 
< — he  was  of  short  stature,  but  had  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  dark  curl- 
ing hair ;  his  countenance,  if  not  regularly  handsome,  was  open  and  ex- 
pressive. He  had  long  looked  forwaid  to  this  little  trip  to  Margate,  and 
the  only  thing  he  now  desired  was  a  companion,  for  old  Mr.  Moserton 
never  left  his  home  or  his  office,  therefore  Alfred  came  quite  alone. 
The  steam-packet  was  not  crowded.  There  was  a  lady  who  owned  a 
suspicious  bottle,  which  she  kept  concealed  in  a  capacious  pocket ;  and 
two  religious  gentlemen,  who  sang  psalms.  There  was  another,  who 
brought  with  her  a  bason  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  which  she  kept  devouring 
from  the  time  of  starting  until  their  arrival.  Alfred  being  of  a  happy 
turn  of  mind  found  plenty  of  amusement  in  the  persons  before  him. 

They  had  started,  and  the  old  Tower  of  London,  with  its  grey  walls, 
was  soon  far  behind,  and  Alfred  sat  down  to  watch  the  lady  with  the 
"  suspicious  bottle."  There  was  another  watching  her  with  equal 
delight,  and  Alfred's  attention  becarae  in  time  directed  more  towaids 
her  than  the  bottle.  This  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen  :  her  eyes 
were  dark  and  sparkling,  and  her  hair  was  of  a  rich  brown  ;  her  cheek 
was  pale,  and  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  rosy  lip,  as  she  regarded  the 
lady  who  took  such  pains  to  ward  oflF  the  evils  cf  sea-sickness.  Her 
brother,  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  approached  her,  and  away  they  went 
together  to  see  something  new.    Alfred  couldn't  help  following  too. 

I'll  get  into  talk  with  this  brother,"  he  thought,  and  so  he  did,  for 
finding  him  standiHg  alone,  he  spoke  to  him;  a  long  conversation  ensued, 
^nd  Alfred  resumed  his  seat. 

See,  here  is  the  Nore- light  you  were  speaking  about,"  Mid  the 
Ijrother  approaching,  with  his  sister  on  his  arm. 

"  3o  I  see,"  answered  Alfred,  who  had  beem  looking  in  a  different 
direetion. 

Alice  has  been  declaring  that  she  could  see  Margate  in  the 
distance.  I  fear  she  has  been  creating  a  vision,  or  my  eyes  are  not  so 
good  as  hT's." 

"Her  eyes  are  very  bright,"  said  Alfred,  laughing,  "but  I  thi«k  they 
are  deceiving  their  fair  owner ;"  ani  as  Alice  smiled,  he  thought  he  had 
■never  seen  such  a  bewitching  creature. 

"i  wish  they  were  right,"  she  said,  in  a  musical  voice,  "for  I  am 
lieartily  tired  of  this  day." 

Are  you^"  exclaimed  Alfred;  "  I  should  not  mind  if  it  were  to  last 
for  ever." 

Alice  was  amazad  ;  she  supposed  he  would  like  to  go  for  a  long 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said. 

Alice  was  still  more  astonished. 

"Then,  why  did  he  wish  that  day  to  last  for  ever?" 

"  See,  there  is  Herne-bay  Pier,"  cried  the  brother  of  Alice,  and  then 
&,  locg  confab  upon  Heme-bay  ensued,  which  lasted  until  it  was  time  to 
Joojc  out  the  luggafje,  and  there  they  parted. 

Alfred  had  a  friend  in  Margate,  who  had  engaged  a  lodging  for  him 
on  the  Marine-parade,  so  he  went  there  directly,  and  having  had  his 
tea,  he  sauntered  out  to  try  and  meet  the  lovely  Alice — but  in  vain. 

The  next  day  soon  came,  and  found  Alfred  Moserton  on  the  jetty, 
and  he  seated  himself  so  that  he  could  command  a  view  of  all  that  came 
on.  She  came  laughing  gaily.  The  wind  was  very  high,  and  as  she 
■truggled  to  keep  down  her  dress,  her  foot  gave  way,  and  she  fell 
through  one  of  the  gaps  in  the  jetty,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  strug- 
gling with  the  waves.  Moserton's  coat  was  off  in  an  instant,  and  he 
was  in  the  water,  and  she  in  his  arms.  He  bore  her  head  above  the 
water,  and  nothing  but  his  exertions  saved  her  life.  A  boat  was  put  off 
immediately  and  received  the  fainting  girl,  and  the  almost  exhausted 
Alfred.  She  was  conveyed  home  by  Mouerton,  who  was  received  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  he  sought  his  lodging  and  changed 
his  dripping  clothes,  tried  to  compose  his  mind  to  something,  but  in  vain 
- — he  had  done  that  which  would  bind  him  to  her  for  life — he  had  made 
a  tie  which  none  could  sever — he  had  saved  her  life.  She  would  re- 
member it  all  her  lite,  and  whilst  rereenabering  the  accident  which  had 
nearly  shortened  her  days,  must  she  not  think  of  him. 

They  met  again — she  seized  his  hand  and  poured  forth  her  gratitude 
in  terms  which  sank  deeply  into  Alfred's  heart. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "  she  may  learn  to  love  mt,  and  then  how 
happy  I  shall  be."  But,  alas  I  for  human  hopes,  how  soon  are  they 
crushed. 

One  day  as  he  stood  upon  the  jetty,  he  espied  the  form  of  Alice  on 
the  sands,  and  she  was  writing  something  on  the  sand,  with  the  top  of 
her  parasol— how  his  heart  beat;  perhaps  she  was  writing  his  name — he 
could  not  move,  however,  but  stood  gazing  on  her.  She  moved  away, 
fWd  began  writing  somewhere  else,  and  her  former  place  wa»  occupied 


by  a  young  man  of  short  stature,  but  strictly  handsome  ;  hu  began 
writing  too,  and  soon  after  she  passed  the  spot  and  read  what  he 
had  written.  Then  he  saw  him  writing  where  she  had  just  left,  and 
Alfred  became  dreadful  y  jealous.  The  your  g  man  left  the  sands  soon 
after,  and  ascending  the  steps  which  afforded  a  view  of  that  part,  looked 
down  upon  the  love  y  being  he  had  left  behind.  She  gazed  around  her  as 
though  she  had  missed  something,  and  then  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
cliff,  where  stood  the  half  hidden  form  of  the  stranger,  and  she  turned 
away,  and  mounting  on  the  jetty,  went  in  search  of  her  brother. 

Now  it  was  that  Alfred  stole  from  his  position,  and  gazed  upon  the 
writing ;  there  he  saw  written  the  name  of  "  Alice,"  and  beneath  it, 
"  beautiful  and  dear."  Almost  distracted  with  jealousy,  he  found  the 
other  Spot,  and  saw  the  same  words  written.  He  sought  his  home  with 
hurried  steps,  and  found  upon  the  table  a  note  from  his  father,  desiring 
him  to  return  to  London  immediately,  a  request  he  was  quite  ready  to 
grant ;  and  he  packed  Hp  his  clothes,  determined  never  to  see  Alice 
again — but,  alas !  how  easy  it  is  to  determine,  but  how  difficult  to  put 
such  resolutions  into  eflect. 

Alfied  was  once  more  on  the  jetty,  and  after  waiting  for  a  short  time 
she  appeared,  and  he  told  her  he  was  going  to  leave  Margate,  and  she 
seemed  concerned;  then  he  told  her  Le  loved  her — she  anwered  not, 
and  hope  reanimated  his  heart.  She  spoke  at  length,  and  told  him, 
that  "  she  loved  another  !" 

Alas,  for  human  hopes,  how  easily  are  they  crushed.  Alfred  was 
once  more  on  board — the  band  struck  up  a  merry  tune — how  dolefully 
each  note  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Alfred  Moserton.  There  were  many 
with  merry  faces  and  joyous  hearts  in  that  steam-boat,  but  Alfred  was 
sad,  indeed.  How  strange  it  is  that  one  short  week,  or  month,  may  cast 
a  blight  or  shed  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  whole  existence. 

Years  passed  on — Alfred  was  still  unmarried ;  he  had  never  again 
paid  a  visit  to  Margate,  but  somehow  he  felt  an  inexpressible  desire  to 
go  there  one  summer,  and  so  he  staited,  and  took  bis  apartments  in  the 
same  house  where  he  had  lodged  before.  The  house  was  very  quiet, 
for  there  was  only  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room,  and  tto 
lady  had  been  very  ill — they  feared,  tor  some  time,  dying ;  but  she  was 
better  now,  and  was  to  take  a  short  walk  by  the  seaside. 

As  he  looked  from  his  parlour  window  he  saw  her  pass  out,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband  ;  her  face  was  turned  towards  him,  and  in 
tbose  pale  but  lovely  features  he  recognised  his  much  loved  Alice — he 
flew  from  his  room,  and  without  his  hat,  found  himself  in  the  street. 
She  knew  him,  and  uttered  his  name  in  a  tone  that  told  he  was  no  un< 
welcome  guest ;  she  called  him  the  preserver  of  her  life,  and  bade  her 
husband  thank  him  for  rescuing  his  wife  from  a  watery  grave.  Th 
husband  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  fervently,  and  asked  him  to  b 
their  friend. 

"  Granted,"  cried  Alfred  ;  "  and  let  me  ask  you,  in  return,  if  you  eve 
write  upon  the  sands,  beneath  the  name  of  Alice,  the  words  beautiful 
and  dear  ?" 

Alfred  had  recognised,  in  the  husband  of  Alice,  he  of  whom  (and 
with  good  cause)  he  had  been  so  jealous. 

From  this  moment  Alfied  became  the  friend  and  constant  corapani 
of  Alice  and  her  husband,  and  often,  when  he  grew  old,  and  Alice' 
children  hung  around  him  and  caDed  him  uncle,  would  he  tell  the 
that  they  owed  their  friend  and  new  relation  to  a  trip  to  Margate. 

Fan NT  DONOGAN, 


Theophtltts  Cibber — When  Theophilus  Cibber  was  requested 
contribute  to  the  re;ietof  Mrs.  Willis,  once  an  excellent  actress,,  bu 
then  old  and  poor,  he  urged  that  he  had  too  large  a  family.    "  Dear, 
sir,  how  can  that  be  1  you  have  neither  wife  nor  child."    "  That 
be,  but  I  have  a  large  family  of  vices." 

Garrick  was  once  sent  to  an  uncle  at  Lisbon,  a  wine-merchant- 
where  he  made  himself  particularly  agreeable  to  the  English,  with 
whom  he  often  dined.  After  dinner  they  usually  diverted  theraselvei 
by  placing  him  on  the  table,  and  hearing  him  deliver  speeches  from 
plays,  and  repeat  verses  highly  to  the  gratification  of  the  hearers. 

He  is  rich  who  saves  a  penny  a  year,  and  he  poor  who  loses  a  pennf. 
in  a  year. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  the  Editor,  wbic' 

will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
A  New  Subscriber. — No.  1,  Vol.  I. 
B.  V.  C.  (Fenchurch-street). — Most  certainly. 
Jack  Ratlen. — We  are  certainly  much  afraid  our  correspondent  h 

had  but  lately  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  HanWell. 
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AGNES  D'ALMAIN  ; 

OR,   THE   WIFE'S  REVENGE. 

Ih  a  pavilion  at  the  extremity  of  a  garden,  belonging  to  a  villa 
lituate  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  sat  Agnes  d'Alraaiii.  The  sun  was  cast- 
ing bis  richest  hues,  mellowing  the  glowing  heat  of  day  with  the  mild 
tints  of  evening.  Her  figure,  as  she  sat  pensively  gazing  on  the  beaa- 
tifal  landscape  before  her,  partly  h.d  by  the  rich  foliage  that  covered 
her  bower,  and  partly  lighted  by  the  glowing  suubeams,  was  a  perfect 
study.  She  was  tall — her  form  finely  moulded — her  movements  those 
of  elegance — her  features  beautiful  and  expressive,  and  seen  as  she 
then  sat,  the  observer  would  scarcely  have  thought  in  that  fair  form 
were  passions  fierce  and  evil.  From  the  former  she  had  severely  suf- 
fered long  ere  this  tale  commenced ;  of  the  latter  it  is  my  painful  task 
to  narrate 

Agnes  d'Almain,  at  the  peiiod  this  tale  ommences,  had  been  married 
to  Monsieur  d'Almain  some  few  years,  which  time  hhe  had  passed  in 
comparative  happines-;  as  a  husband,  he  had  been  all  she  could  have 
•wished  ;  her  thoughts  were  almost  anticipated  ;  her  wishes  were  ^ure  to 
be  gratified,  and  the  means  were  in  his  power  ;  It  seemed,  then,  and  per 
ha.^8  it  wa*  so,  her  heart  was  filled  with  one,  and  only  one  feeling — 
namely,  love  for  her  husband  ;  but  Monsieur  d'Almain  had  formed  this 
alliance  not  so  much  from  the  love  he  bo.e  her,  yet  love  her  he  did,  and 
that  passionately,  as  from  a  sense  of  ju>tice  he  owed  he  r.  He  had  moved 
in  the  most  dissipated  circles  in  Paris;  the  tavern,  saloon,  and  theatre, 
were  his  daily  report,  and  contammacion  seated  hetselt  upon  a  heart, 
otherwise  formed  by  nature  for  purer  motives.  Tainted  with  the  pro- 
fligacy of  his  companions,  he  ran  headlong  through  his  wild  career; 
but  he  h7d  f.  lends  who  were  anxiously  watching  his  course,  and  would 
occasionally  try  to  wean  him  from  such  as  ociates  :  excursions  jn  the 
country,  select  parties  were  tried,  and  it  was  at  one  of  these  he  first 
•aw  the  fair  Agnes  Frovi  that  hour  D'Almain  became  an  altered  man  : 
feelings  rose  in  his  breast  that  hitherto  bad  been  strangers;  a  multi- 
tu'le  of  thoughts  crowded  on  his  brain  in  a  confused  mass.  The  next 
day  and  nigbt  found  him  in  his  usual  haunts  ;  but  play  had  lost  its  ex- 
citement— mistresses  had  lost  their  heauty,  and  it  was  not  until  he  felt 
the  lefreshing  coolness  of  the  morning  b  eeze,  as  he  strolled  towards 
hit  home,  that  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  bear  upon  any  one  subjeci, 
and  the  first  was  Agnes. 

"  She  is  beautiful  1"  he  exclaimed,  "so  mild,  so  gentle  ;  she  is  love 
itself." 

With  expressions  such  as  these  he  amused  himself,  until  gentle 
sleep  threw  around  him  her  fairy  web,  and  opened  to  his  view  visions 
of  brightness,  of  which  Agnes  was  the  queen.  Time  rolled  on  ;  the 
bantering  of  his  old  associates — the  frowns  and  tears  of  his  former 
mistreises,  although  they  served  to  divide  his  t  oughts,  did  not  weigh 
a  feather  in  the  scale  of  his  love  for  Agnes.  But,  as  I  said,  time  rolled 
on,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  gentle  hint  from  a  friend,  that  he 
thought  of  marrying.  He  at  once  bade  adieu  to  his  former  life— mar- 
ried, and  was  happy. 

I  will  now  return  to  Agnes,  as  ihe  then  sat  in  the  pavilion,  watching 
the  childish  playfulness  of  her  boy,  the  first  and  only  fruits  of  their 
union.  She  was  gently  chidfng  him  for  distributing  the  contents  of  a 
note-case  (belonging  to  his  father,  and  wi,h  which  he  had  been  playing) 
aboot  the  garden,  and  rising  to  gather  the  scattered  papers  together,  her 
•ye  fell  upon  a  letter  directed,  "  Monsieur  d'Almain,  Rue  de  " 

A  thousand  conjectures  ran  through  her  as  she  read  over  and  over 
lifsin,  "Monsieur  d'Almain,  Rue  de  " 


'Tis  strange!"  she  inwardly  expressed;  "his  hotel  is  not  there; 
but  why  should  this  letter  be  addressert  to  him  there!  Oh!"  and 
smiling  to  herself — "  no  doubt  something  connected  witb  the  busi- 
ness he's  upon;  I'll  pick  it  up,  and  put  it  with  the  others." 

She  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  for  it,  when  the  child,  with  infant 
playfulness,  ran  to  snatch  it  from  h  r,  and,  in  endeavourif'g  to  gain  his 
prize,  the  letter  came  unfolded,  and  there  fell  from  it  a  beautiful  lock 
of  hair. 

Agnes  stood  petrified — her  whole  frame  was  changed — th'i  blood 
rushed  in;o  her  brain,  and  for  a  few  seconds,  everything  was  as  nothing 
to  her.  Recovering  her  senses  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she 
snatched  up  the  child,  and  rushing  to  her  sitting-room,  violently  rang 
the  bell;  the  servant  entered  quickly,  and,  stru  k  with  the  alieied  ap- 
pearance of  his  lady,  was  about  to  speak,  when  she  said  in  a  hurried 
tone, — 

"  Take  away  that  child,  and  do  not  let  rae  be  disturbed." 
The  manner  it  was  spoken,  so  ditfe'cnt  fr.'m  the  usual  kindness  with 
which  she  adoresseft  her  servants,  completely  astonishs.d  the  domestic, 
who  ret. red  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  left  in  herself,  she  ^ave  one 
burst  of  agon  zttd  feeling,  and  prepared  her-elf  for  her  task.  She  still 
clutched  the  fatal  lock  within  her  grasp,  and  by  slow — very  s  ow  de- 
g^e^s,  moved  her  hand  to  gaze  on  the  doom  of  her  future  happiness. 
It  was  but  a  look,  when,  with  fury,  she  dashed  it  beneath  her  feet,  and 
hurriedly  spreading  forth  the  letter,  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Dearest  D'Almain, — Why  do  you  leave  me  so  long  pining  with 
regret  for  your  absence  ?  For  three  whole  days  I  have  not  beheld  you  ; 
but  on  Thursday  next,  cruel  one,  I  mu&t  positively  insist  upon  your 
being  at  the  Hote!  Clareville  ;  there  is  to  be  a  masked  ball.  Now,  [ 
shall  take  ro  denial.  You  will  know  me  by  a  yellow  domino,  striped 
down  thf  front,  with  black  velvet.    My  head-dress  will  be  a  plain 

j  wreach  of  Forget  me-not.    Till  then,  adieu. 

"  Yours  most  devotedly, 

I  "Olivia. 

I  <«  p.S. — I  have  s°nt  you  the  lock  of  hair  you  so  playfully  begged 
when  last  I  saw  you ;  it  is  hard  to  part  with  it ;  but  I  can  deny  you 
nothing." 

I  "Deny  you  nothing !"  mentally  exclaimed  Agnes — "lock  of  hair — 
base  deceiver— this  was  your  anxiety  to  be  in  Paris  to-nght;  regard- 
less of  the  affections  of  a  wife  and  child,  you  go  to  meet  the  smiles  of  a 

I  common  " 

I  She  clasped  her  head  in  agony,  and  sank  upon  the  sofa  ;  but  it  was 
!  for  only  a  moment,  when,  startmg  up,  she  exclaimed. — 

"Thursday  next— Thursday  !— 'lis  this  vtry  night —  to-night  he 
meets  her !" 

She  violently  rang  the  bell— the  servant  entered— in  a  wUd,  hys 
ter  C  il  voice,  she  screamed  raiher  than  spoke, — 
"  The  carr'age— the  carriage  directly  !" 
"  My  larly,"  said  the  man,  with  astonishment. 

"  My  lady,"  she  answered  in  the  same  tone ;  "  yes—  did  you  not 
hear  me  ?    I  said  the  carriage— the  carnage  directly  !" 
I     "My  lady,  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  wed.    I  do  not  know  the  cause  ; 
but  " 

"  But  what  ?"  she  quickly  replied.  "  Am  I,  with  my  own  hands,  to 
load  the  animals  from  their  sta  les.  or  are  ray  orders  ts  be  obeyed  t" 

"Certainly,  ray  la-'y,"  the  man  quickly  answered  and  retired. 

A  short  time  elapsed,  when  she  was  dressed  and  waiting  The  man 
'  entered  to  say  the  carriage  was  at  the  door.  She  quickly  passed 
[  through  the  passages,  and  entered  it. 

"  Where  to,  my  lady  ?"  said  the  servan^ 
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"To  the  Hotel  Clareville,"  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  thiew 
herself  back  in  the  coach. 

Some  few  months  before  the  foregoing  occurrence,  Monsieur  d'Al- 
main  was  quietly  strolling  along  one  of  the  public  walks  in  Paris,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  a  very  fashionably-dressed  man. 

"Why,  D' ^liTiain,  where,  on  earth,  have  you  hid  yourself  so  long? 
Paris  has  been  quite  dull  without  you.  F  's  has  lost  half  its  attrac- 
tions; and  as  to  the  ladies,  pretty  dears,  they  have  been  in  mourning 
(at  least,  yju  may  judge  bo,  from  the  gloom  |on  their  countenances 
ever  sihce  you  left)  ;  but  I  atn  right  g.ad  to  meet  you.  Will  you  dine 
with  irie  to-morrow  1" 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  returned  D'Almain;  "but  I  expect  the  busi- 
i\es&  I  have  here  will  terminate  to-morrow,  in  which  I  shall  return 
home  ;  t-he  comfort  I  " 

"Oh,  yes — yes — I  see,"  replied  the  other;  "connubial  felicity — 
matrimonial  rustication ;  but  for  once  you  can  spend  half  an  hour 
with  an  old  acquaintance.  I  &m  still  In  the  o'.d  quartfers.  You  will 
pome — will  you  not  ?" 

"i — I — "  stammered  D'Alm.ain. 

♦f  Yps — yes— I  know.   Adieu— adieu!    I  shall  expect  you  at  Seven." 

And  with  the  careless  gay  air  of  the  man  of  fashion,  he  nodded  and 
pursued  his  way.  Passing  through  several  streets  to  a  quiet,  half-gen- 
teel pari:  of  the  town,  he  rapped  at  cne  of  the  moit  respectable-looking 
houses  in  the  place. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home?"  he  inquired  of  the  servant,  and  without 
Tiraiting  for  an  answer  ran  up  stairs ;  the  door  was  opened  to  receive 
Mm. 

."  Ah,  Dupret,"  said  the  person  ;  "I  thought  it  was  your  foot  on  the 
stairs.  what  news?" 

"Oh,  the  best  of  all  posslble  news,  my  boy,"  returned  Dupret;  "I've 
found  a  gold  mine;  I've  picked  up  a  prize — made  all  the  haste  here  I 

coirld — was  going  to  F  's,  but  wouldn't  go,  till  1  came  to  tell  you; 

but  I  shall  want  your  assistance.  Who  do  you  think  I've  just  seen  ? — 
jpsrted  with  him  not  ten  minutes  since." 

"  Can't  think,"  replied  the  other,  as  he  arranged  his  cravat  in  the 
?.o.oking-glass. 

"  No,  nor  I  did  not  think,"  said  Dupret;  "but  I  can  tell  you  our 
fortunes  are  made." 

"Ah,  what*    Another  flat  ?" 

"  No  ;  not  exactly  a  flat ;  but  he's  game  worth  the  hunting." 
"  Well,  tell  me  who  he  is." 

"  Why,  D'Almain.  He's  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow — at  least,  I 
hai'e  a  half-and-half  sort  of  promise.  Now,  you  must  find  him  out,  and 
et  me  know  where  I  can  pitch  upon  him.  I  will  take  care  to  have 
Olivia  there.  She  is  a  bewitching  little  devil ;  ai:.d  what  between  our 
arts  and  her  smiles,  it  will  be  hard  if  we  do  not  make  him  dub  up  pretty 
smartly." 

"  By  Jove,  'tis  good!"  returned  his  friend. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  they  left  the  house — the  one  to  give  Olivia 
notice,  the  other  to  find  out  D'Almain. 

Sufhce  to  say,  they  got  him  entirely  into  their  power,  and,  until  the 
accident  of  Agnes  finding  the  curl,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  framing 
excuses  of  business  for  going  to  Paris  so  often,  and  for  the  lengthened 
stay  he  made  there. 

The  saloon  of  the  Hotel  Clareville  presented  an  animated  appearance. 
The  dresses  of  the  masquers  weie  in  all  possible  variety;  the  Turk  and 
Christian — the  Mussulman  and  Jew  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
There  a  timid  Persian  would  be  seen  listlessly  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a 
fierce  looking  Tartar;  or  here  an  Italian  brigand  in  social  converse 
With  an  oflicer  of  justice.  The  soft  but  brilliant  light  sent  forth  from 
the  chandeliers  spread  a  hue  of  splendour  on  the  richly  decorated  walls, 
and  in  good  taste  were  the  various  bouquets  and  festoons  that  adorned 
the  rooms. 

If  the  scene  to  a  beholder  looked  g'ay  then,  the  effect  was  like  magic 
when  the  first  chord  was  struck  ;  and  as  the  lively  waltz  floated  through 
the  air,  the  animation  of  the  scene  increased.  All  was  life,  mirth,  and 
exciterftent. 

But  there  was  one  among  the  joyous  crowd  who  heeded  not  the  j 
gaiety  of  the  scene  she  witnessed.  The  splendour  passe,d  unnoticed —  | 
the  soul-stirring  music  unheard.  Deep,  deep  in  her  heart  sat  revenge,  j 
She  glided  amongst  the  dancers,  from  toom  to  room,  with  hurried  foot- 
steps ;  then  rested — then  would  she  renew  her  search  with  vigour,  and  j 
for  hours  would  she  continue  thus.  But  at  last,  weaiied,  she  sunk 
upon  a  couch.  I 

"  Can  I  have  missed  h'm?"  she  thought. 

She  had  not  sat  very  long  when  she  gave  a  faint  scream.    Her  eyes  I 
seenied  to  flash  fire  through  her  mask  as  she  uttered,  almost  aloud, —  [ 
"  'Tis  he — the  black  domino!" 

This  attracted  the  attention  of  one  or  two,  but  they  were  quickly 
recalled  by  the  amuRement  of  the  room. 

"  Yes,  'tis  she !    Oh,  God  !    See  with  what  attention  he  regards  her  ' 


— see  how  playfully  she  receives  his  flattery — how  eagerly  she  turns  to 
eatch  his  words.    Villain  !    Oh,  my  heart  will  burst !" 

As  they  moved  she  followed,  with  the  eyes  of  a  tiger  fixed  upon  its 
pi-ey,  and  step  by  step  she  tracked  them-  At  length  the  pair,  uncon- 
scious of  who  was  watching  them,  stood  amidst  the  dancers  for  the 
forthcoming  waltz,  the  constant  round  of  which  soon  overpowered  his 
partner,  who,  requesting  to  be  handed  to  a  seat,  said, — 

"  Ycu  can  leave  me  for  av.hile.  I  will  be  better  directly,  and  will 
join  you  dowji  below." 

j  "  Now  !"  inwardly  exclaimed  Agnes— the  reader  avIII,  no  dbubt,  have 
discovered  her  ere  this — "  novr  my  tiiiae  for  revenge  is  come." 

And,  dartihe  across  the  room,  she  sat  down  on  the  same  couch, 
and  said,  with  as  much  calmness  as  she  could  assume, — 
"  Olivia,  I  presume?" 

She  started  at  hearing  herself  addressed,  and  looked  round,  A 
strange  sensation  ran  through  her  as  she  caught  the  fierce  and  scornful 
gaze  of  Agnes's  eyes, 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "my  name  is  Olivia.    What  would  ycu  with 
me? — by  whom  am  I  thus  addressed?" 
j     "  What,"  rfettirned  Agnes,  "  I  would  withyoii  must  not  he  told  here. 
I  Who  I  am  you  will  know  ere  we  part ;  bilt,  come,  I  would  be  alone 
j  with  you.    I  have  words  for  thine  ear  that  must  reach  no  other's — I 
have  that  to  do  which  must  have  no  witness  but  thee.    Come,  come." 

Olivia  rose  and  folio -ved.  She  trembled  She  knew  not  why — she  was 
fearful  cf  she  knew  not  what,  and  wished  to  return,  but  dared  not. 
Theie  was  an  all  powerful  attraction  in  those  eyes  that  led  her  forward. 

They  shortly  reached  the  garden,  where  Agnes  sought  the  darkest  and 
most  distant  part,  which,  having  reached,  she  said, — 

"  'Tis  here  thou  shalt  learn  who  I  am,  base  woman,"  said  Agnes — her 
voice  was  nearly  choked — "  'tis  here  thou  shalt  tuffer  for  the  pangs 
thou  hast  caused  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  you,"  replied  Olivia,  in  the  greatest  agony.  "I  have 
never  harmed  thee." 

"  Wretch !"  exclaimed  Agnes — "  vile  worm  !  Thou  hast  harmed 
me -thou  hast  planted  desolation  in  my  heart — thou  hast  caused  mad- 
ness in  my  brain,  and  'tis  for  revenge  I  have  called  thee  here." 

She  made  a  sudden  spring,  and  in  an  instant  Olivia  was  within  her 
grasp.  With  a  giant's  strength  she  held  her.  Her  victim's  struggles 
were  powerless — she  tried  in  vain  to  call. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha !"  wildly  laughed  Agnes.  "  I  have  thee  now.  Yes; 
strive  thy  hardest,  and  thou  canst  not  break  the  bonds  that  hold  thee ; 
shriek  thy  loudest,  and  it  will  not  save  thee.  Dcst  want  to  know  me? 
— dost  want  to  know  me  ?  Now  I  will  tell  thee — I  am  Agnes  d'Al- 
main  !" 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  fall  was  followed  by  a  piercing  shriek.  All  was 
soon  consternation  within  the  hotel.  Amongst  the  first  to  arrive  where 
Olivia  lay  was  D'Almain.    He  was  horror-struck. 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  and  gently  raising  her  tip,  he 
said  again,  "  who  has  done  this  ?  ' 

Olivia,  laying  her  head  upon  his  breast,  faintly  articulated, — 

"  Agnes  d'Almain,"  and  expired. 

She  was  carried  into  the  house. 

Upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  D'Almain  sprung  into  his  carriage. 
Upon  his  arriving  at  the  home  he  had  so  lately  lift  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness, he  found  nothing  but  confusion,  and  Agnes  d'Almain  a  maniae. 


WHAT  IT  IS  TO  LOVE. 

Stranger,  didst  thou  ever  prove, 
Ever,  what  it  is  to  love  ? 
Stranger,  didst  thou  ever  feel 
What  thou  tremblest  to  reveal  ? 
I  have  prov'd,  and  I  have  felt. 
What  a  heart  of  stone  would  melt. 
Stranger,  didst  thou  ever  sigh. 
Knowing  not  the  reason  why  ? 
Didst  thou  ever  blush,  if  one  lov'd  name 
E'er  in  conversation  came  ?  , 
Stranger,  ne'er  my  cause  deride, 
Though  I  own  I've  blushed  and  sighed. 

If  his  eye  thine  eye  have  met, 
Blushes  did  it  not  beget  ? 
If  his  praises  reached  thine  ear, 
Seemed  there  not  enchantment  near? 
liini  I've  met,  his  praise  I've  prov'd  ; 
Where  is  now  my  best  belov'd  ? 


Man  is  a  thinking  being,  whether  he  will  or  not ;  all  he  can  do  is  to 
rn  his  thoughts  the  best  way. 


LLOYD'S  PENNV  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


THE  INCONSTANT  ONE. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  MART  MELTIN,"  "  GAMBLER's   FATE,"  &C. 


CHAPTER  I. 
"  'Tis  hard  to  part  from  those  we  love, 
Thougk  sure  to  meet  to-morrow ; 
The  heart,  a  kind  of  anguish  proves — 

We  feel  a  touch  of  sorrow. 
But,  oh !  what  words  can  paiut  the  tears 

We  shed  when  thus  we  sever ; 
If  doomed  to  part  for  months — for  years, 
To  part,  ani  perhaps  for  ever  !" 

THE  PARTING. — THE  PROMISE. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  beautiful  summer's  day,  that  two 
figures  might  be  seen  walking  in  the  spacious  grounds  attached  to  the 
noble  edifice  of  Sir  Cecil  Morland.  The  setting  sun  cast  a  lurid  light  on 
all  around,  and  the  wide-spreading  beech  trees  served  greatly  to  increase 
the  beautj-  of  the  scene. 

The  park  into  which  the  figures  proceeded  was  very  extensive,  with  a 
noWe  avenue  of  trees  running  completely  across  it,  and  the  distant  spires 
of  the  mansion  formed  altogether  a  very  picturesque  scene.  The  indi- 
viduals consisted  of  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
a  lady  who  seemed  scarcely  to  have  numbered  eighteen  summers  ;  but 
we  will  describe  them  to  the  reader. 

The  youth  was  habited  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier  ;  he  was  of  very  pre- 
possessing appearance :  not  that  he  could  be  called  exceedingly  band- 
some  ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  which  could  not  fail  to 
create  an  impressioa  in  his  favour;  his  hair  was  of  dark  brown,  andhis 
eyes  of  a  deep  hazel ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  if  not 
of  regret,  on  his  finely  formed  mouth. 

His  companion  was  altogether  of  another  style  of  beauty,  her  hair  was 
of  jet  black,  which  she  were  plain ;  her  eyes  were  also  dark,  and  of  such 
a  character  that  whomsoever  she  turned  them  upon,  if  he  were  not 
composed  of  stone,  must  feel  their  influence;  her  complexion  was  beau- 
tiful, which  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  situated  en  her  cheek  served 
greatly  to  increase — in  fact,  the  most  f  unctilious  observer  must  confess 
she  was  truly  handsome.  She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  young 
man,  and  he  had  her  hand  fastly  locked  within  his  own. 

"  I  leave  you  to-morrow,  Clara,"  said  he  ;  "  our  regiment  is  ordered 
out  on  foreign  service ;  but  I  hope  to  gain  promotion,  and  thereby  render 
mjself  worthy  of  your  hand.  It  is  a  parting  that  I  long  have  expected, 
and  long  have  dreaded;  but  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  remain  in  inac- 
tivity, as  I  shall  then  never  be  able  to  exalt  myself;  but  now  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  me,  which,  if  I  only  make  a  good  use  of,  will  no 
doubt  render  me  honour  and  advantage.  I  am  sure,  dearest  Clara,  you 
will  continue  faithful  to  me, — you  will  not  desert  me  when  I  am  far 
away,— you  will  remember  your  vows  of  constancy;  and  even  though 
leas  may  divide  us,  we  shall  be  near  to  each  other  in  memory— though 
we  may  be  absent  from  each  other's  sight,  our  hearts  will  still  beat  re- 
sponsive. It  may  be  a  long  time  before  I  meet  you  again,"  resumed 
Edward,  after  a  pause,  "  perhaps  some  years.  It  is,  indeed,  a  painful 
thing  to  part  from  so  endearing  a  creature  as  yourself— to  think  that  we 
•hall  never  meet  again  upon  earth  ;  but  we  must  put  our  trust  in  an 
allwise  Providence,  who  watcheth  and  overlooketh  all  things  ;  and  if  net 
destined  to  meet  again  here,  let  us  hope  we  shall  meet  iu  the  blissful 
regions  ibove,  to  part  no  more." 

"Nay,  nay,  Edward,  you  must  not  be  so  melancholy.  Not  but  I 
honour  your  feelings ;  it  is  evident  they  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart, 
and  one  that  would  abhor  hypocrisy  in  any  shape  ;  but  you  must  not 
take  too  dark  a  view  of  the  future.  Be  you  absent  or  near,  you  will 
ever  remain  the  same  to  me ;  neither  riches,  nor  poverty,  sickness,  nor 
health,  will  have  any  effect  in  changing  my  lo^e  for  you.*' 

"Thanks,  dearest,  thanks  for  your  protestation*.  If  I  understand 
rightly,  you  promise  nevtr  to  unite  yourself  with  another  whilst  I  exist. 
Is  this  the  case  ?" 

"  I  pro-nise  faithfully  that  I  will  never  wed  another  whilst  you  live. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  sincere  at  this  present  moment ;  but  when 
you  get  into  a  foreign  country,  and  see  fresh  faces,  you  will  quite  forget 
poor  Clara  Morland." 

"  No,  no,  Clara,  you  wrong  me ;  indeed  you  do.  It  is  a  matter  of 
Impossibility  my  forgetting  you.  Your  image  is  indelibly  fixed  on  my 
heart ;  nothing  on  earth  can  erase  it.  You  will  ever  be  before  my  eyes  ; 
but  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  Farewell,  dearest  Clara,  may  the  Cod 
of  all  blessin'/s  grant  you  a  full  share  of  them,  and  protect  you  from  all 
dangers.  My  last  prayer  is  that  you  may  be  happy,  and  enjoy  good 
health.  Adieu,  dearest !  You  will  think  of  me  sometimes,  and  re-  j 
member  your  promise."  ^ 


Having  given  her  a  last  embrace,  he  departed. 

Sir  Cecil  Morland  was  a  baronet  of  large  fortune,  and  could  trace  his 
ancestry  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  prided  himself 
very  much  on  the  dignity  of  his  family,  and  the  idea  of  uniting  his 
daughter  Ciara  (the  only  child  he  possessed)  to  any  one  beneath  himself 
in  rank,  would  be  such  a  one  he  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Cecil  Morland  had  wished  to  unite  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  a 
neighbouring  nobleman,  whose  estate  was  contiguous  to  his  own. 

Lord  Estledale  was  a  frequent  visiter  at  his  house,  and  being  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  strength  of  mind  of  Clara,  he  declared  it  his  in- 
tention of  making  her  his  wife ;  but  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  On  the 
part  of  the  father  he  experienced  no  difficulty ;  but  when  he  came  to 
sound  the  feelings  of  the  daughter  on  the  subject,  he  was  astounded  by 
the  information  that  he  must  dismiss  all  hope  from  his  mind,  as  her 
afFections  were  engaged ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  learn  who  was  the  happy 
individual,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finding  himself  unable  to  get  on  with 
Clara,  he  sought  the  presence  of  Sir  Cecil,  who  was  no  less  astonished 
than  himself. 

With  angry  feelings  he  called  his  daughter  to  him,  and  thus  ad~ 
dressed  her : — 

"What  is  this  I  hear,  Clara?  You  have  refused  Lord  Estleds'g 
although  you  know  my  wishes  on  that  head.  The  excuse  you  ir  ^j^g  \^ 
that  another  individual  is  possessed  of  your  affections^  \  command 
you,  as  your  parent,  to  let  me  know  who  this  person  is  " 

"  My  dear  father,"  exclaimed  Clara,  tears  forcir.g  themselves  into  her 
beautiful  eyes  ;  "it  has  ever  been  my  endeavour  to  be  a  dutiful  ch  id 
to  you,  and  I  think  in  no  action  have  you  found  me  deficient  in  it;  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  attempt  to  unite  me  wnh  Lord  Estledale 
unless  you  wish  to  see  your  child  miserable.  I  assure  you  I  can  never 
regard  him  with  anything  like  love ;  besides,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  my  affections  are  engaged  to  Captain  Clifford." 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Cecil,  his  lips  trembling  with  passion ;  "  does 
the  base  dependant  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  my  only  child  ?  Never 
shall  it  be!  I  am  surprised  and  vexed,  Clara,  that  you  should  encourage 
the  pretensions  of  the  presumptuous  idiot ;  but  I  will  soon  put  a  stop 
to  this.    It  is  my  command,  that  from  this  time  j'ou  see  him  no  more." 

"Father,  t'ear  father,"  answered  Clara;  "you  are  too  harsh.  Ed- 
ward Clifford  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  love  I  can  give  him  ;  it  is  true,  he 
may  he  lower  in  rank  than  ourselves  ;  but  the  goodness  of  his  character 
and  his  exemplary  virtue  more  than  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Now» 
father  dear,  do  consent  to  our  acquaintance ;  I  freely  tell  you  I  can  never 
love  another." 

"  Nonsense,  girl ;  it  is  a  mere  romantic  piece  of  foolishness.  It  is 
my  firm  intention  that  you  wed  Lord  Estledale,  so  you  may  prepare  for 
the  oaremony.    A  month  hence  it  will  take  place." 

"  Dear,  dear  father,  pity  me ;  flo  not  consign  me  to  misery  the  rest  of 
my  days,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  the  case  if  I  marry  Lord  Estledale." 

"  Clara,  you  have  heard  my  firm  resolve,  I  leave  you  to  ponder  oa 
it ;  but  remember,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  a  father's  anger." 

So  saying  he  quitted  her  presence. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  define  the  feelings  of  Clara  after  the 
interview  with  her  father ;  but  they  were  not  of  the  most  enviable  de- 
scription. We  know,  ourselves,  when  we  have  received  a  check  to  our 
fondest  hopes,  despair  takes  possession  of  our  souls ;  even  external  ob- 
jects are  v-©wed  with  a  different  feeling.  The  things  which  before  as- 
sumed a  pleasant  shape,  we  now  look  upon  with  disgust,  and  appear 
unseemly  to  the  eye.  Those  pursuits  which  before  we  took  a  pleasure 
in  following,  are  now  thrown  aside.  Clara  had  harboured  the  thought 
that  she  should  be  united  to  the  individual  to  whom  she  had  fancied 
she  had  given  her  heart,  and  she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  anti- 
pathy manifested  by  her  father,  and  on  that  account  felt  more  acutely 
the  nature  of  his  commands. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
previous  history  of  Edward  Clifford.  His  father  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Sir  Cecil  Morland  ;  at  one  time  of  his  life  he  was  the  receiver  of  a 
considerable  income,  but  a  tendency  to  speculation  reduced  him  to 
poverty  ;  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  subsisted  entirely 
on  the  bounty  of  the  worthy  baronet.  At  bis  demise,  he  left  an  only 
child  (the  hero  of  our  tale),  whom  Sir  Cecil  Morland  took  under  his  care, 
and  educated  him  as  his  own  son.  The  baronet's  daughter  was  the 
playmate  of  this  child,  and  living  as  they  did  toge  her,  it  is  but  natural 
that  when  they  were  old  enough  to  feel  "  the  tender  flame,"  an  attach- 
ment should  bring  up  between  them.  The  more  so,  when  it  is  consiriered 
they  were  similar  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  delighted  ia  the  same 
pursuits. 

The  first  feelings  of  Sir  Cecil,  on  being  n^ade  acquainted  with  his 
daughter's  passion,  were  those  of  anger  ;  but  they  eventually  gave  way 
to  those  of  a  more  fixed  character.  He  resolved,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
best  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty;  at  length,  he  bethought  himself  of 
buying  a  commission  fot  Edward  in  a  regiment  which  he  knew  would 
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soon  be  ordered  out  for  foreign  service.  Having  done  this,  he  felt  more 
St  ease. 

It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  give  the  true  character  of  Clara,  without 
any  reserve.  To  say  that  she  was  all  perfection  would  be  untrue;  she 
was  certainly  possessed  of  a  good  temper,  an  amiable  dispositJon,  and  ex- 
treme aflFability ;  but  with  all  these  good  qualities  she  had  some  draw- 
backs, which  were  serious  ones  She  was  fickle,  and  we  may  add, 
where  is  there  a  woman  who  is  not  ?  Do  not  frown  upon  us,  gentle 
readers, — but  to  return  to  our  tale.  It  is  true,  she  loved  Edward  Clifford, 
but  it  was  not  that  love  which  would  remain  unchanged  by  any  circum- 
stances. She  was  flattered  by  his  attention  and  extreme  devotion  for 
her,  and  whilst  he  was  present  it  was  all  well.  Another  bad  trait  in  her 
character  was  obstinacy;  and  it  was  certainly  more  the  developement 
of  this  passion  that  caused  her  to  refuse  Lord  Estledale  than  love  for 
Edward. 

The  next  morning  after  the  csnversation  commencing  our  chapter, 
with  sad  feelings  Edward  entered  the  chaise,  which  was  to  bear  him 
from  the  beieg  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  heart.  He  knew  more 
of  the  character  of  Clara  than  perhaps  she  knew  herself,  and  being  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  felt  acutely  his  separation.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  he  arrived  at  the  sea  port,  where  the  vessel  was  moored, 
and  the  following  morning  embarked  for  his  foreign  destination. 


CHAPTER  II. 
"  Woman  !  thou  worst  of  all  church-plagues,  farewell ! 
Bad  at  the  best ;  at  worst,  a  hell. 
Thou  apple-eating  traitress,  who  first  began 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  and  misery  of  man. 
Farewell !  if  ere  thou  art  my  guest  again, 
Satan  shall  be  priest,  and  say.  Amen." 

THE  PROMISE  BROKEN. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter: 
during  that  time  Lord  Estledale  has  broken  his  neck  in  a  steeple  chase. 
Edward  Clifford  still  continues  abroad,  and  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Clara  Morland  has  now  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
and,  if  possible,  is  more  beautiful  than  before.  It  is  true  she  some- 
times casts  a  lingering  thought  after  her  absent  lover ;  but  his  image 
every  day  grows  fainter  to  her  memory. 

Woman,  what  a  riddle  art  thou!  How  difficult  to  be  fathomed. 
Thou  knowest  not  thine  own  mind  two  hours  together,  vain,  tickle,  and 
obstinate ;  buthold — we  are,  perhaps,  gcang  too  far;  we  must  not  condemn 
thee  altogether  ;  we  must  remember  thou  possessest  some  good  qualities 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  compensate  for  thy  bad  ones,  and  we  are 
forced  to  exclaim,  with  the  old  song, — 

"  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still." 

The  shadows  of  night  were  fast  drawing  around,  and  the  sun  had 
set  some  time,  leaving  a  twilight,  which  just  served  to  render  objects 
distinct.  The  air  was  wafted  in  soft  breezes,  which,  after  the  heat  of 
the  day,  rendered  it  very  pleasant.  Here  you  might  see  the  peasant 
returning  from  his  daily  labour  to  his  home,  where  his  faithful  partner 
and  dear  children  awaited  him  with  feelings  of  pleasure.  How  quiet 
and  calm  is  the  enjoyment  he  experiences  compared  with  that  ol  the 
man  who,  revelling  in  riches,  knows  not  what  to  do  to  amuse  himself. 
How  much  more  does  he  enjoy  the  homely  meal  that  is  prepared  for 
him,  than  the  rich  man,  who  is  fed  at  the  table  of  luxury.  Ye  sons  of 
pleasure,  can  you  not  take  a  page  from  the  book  of  this  man's  life,  and 
apply  it  to  yourselves  t  Ye  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  would  wish 
to  debar  the  poor  man  of  his  daily  bread,  that  ye  may  spend  a  little 
more  at  the  gaming  table,  why  do  you  not  become  useful  members  of 
socftty,  and,  instead  of  spending  the  means  which  are  given  you  from 
above  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  relieve  the  distresses  of  your 
fellow-creatures  ? 

It  was  on  the  evening  we  have  been  describing,  that  Clara  Morland 
quitted  her  father's  mansion  to  inhale  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  evening, 
it  having  been  extremely  hot  during  the  day. 

By  the  side  of  Sir  Cecil  Morland's  grounds,  and  running  parallel  with 
his  house,  was  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  on  which  the  owner  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  many  hours  in  fishing,  it  being  a  delightful  stream  for 
that  purpose ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  scene  of  many  aquatic  excur- 
sions, to  which  amusement  he  was  very  partial.  By  the  side  of  this 
stream  Clara  proceeded;  the  water  was  undisturbed,  save  by  the  flies, 
as  they  danced  merrily  along  its  surface. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Clara  now  experienced  some  qualms  of 
conscience  when  she  reflected  that,  comparatively  speaking,  a  short  time 
tefore  she  had  promised  to  be  faithful  to  one  individual,  never  to  desert 
him  ;  and  yet  she  knew  herself  that  his  image  was  every  day  growing 
fainter  to  her  memory.  She  was  aware  she  did  not  now  take  that  In- 
terest in  his  fate  she  was  bound  to  do.  There  was  a  kind  of  listleBsness 
regarding  him  which  jiugured  very  unfavourable  results. 


Young  ladies  are  apt  to  make  solemn  protestations  which  they  are 
never  able  to  fulfil.  They  are  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  even  pers^de  themselves  that  they  can  never  forget  the 
objects  of  their  regard  ;  but  the  fitst  cir6nmstance  which  occur*  to  turn 
their  thoughts  from  this  channel,  proves  how  fallacious  were  their 
expectations. 

Clara  continued  her  way  silently,  and  being  wrapt  in  deep  thought, 
did  not  observe  a  sudden  bend  of  the  stream ;  but,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  advanced  onwar.ls.  For  a  moment  she  was  precipitated 
into  the  water,  and  with  a  scream  of  terror  immediately  sunk  to  the 
bottom. 

The  exclamation  liad  scarcely  passed  her  lips,  when  a  young  man 
darted  forward  and  plunged  into  the  stream ;  he  was  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  soon  reached  the  place  where  she  had  disappeared.  For  some 
minutes  he  continued  looking  without  anything  meeting  his  gaze,  and 
he  was  preparing  to  quit  the  place,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  white 
garment  floating  near  him  ;  quicker  than  thought  he  seized  upon  it  and 
conveyed  his  beautiful  burden  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  features  of 
Clara  were  dull  and  fixed,  and  a  film  had  come  over  feer  eyes  ;  her  hair 
was  matted  by  the  water,  and  hung  in  confusion  about  her  beautiful 
features. 

For  a  long  time  the  gentleman's  efforts  to  restore  life  were  unattended 
with  success ;  but,  at  length,  a  deep  drawn  sigh  betrayed  a  returning 
existence,  and,  in  a  short  time,  she  was  conscious  of  her  situation.  A 
deep  blush  overspread  her  face  and  bosom,  when  she  found  herself  in 
the  arms  of  a  stranger ;  but  she  was  relieved  from  her  embarrassing 
situation  by  some  of  her  father's  domestics,  who  happened  at  that  mo- 
ment to  be  passing.  She  was  then  conveyed  to  her  own  home,  where 
we  will  leave  her,  and  give  some  account  of  her  preserver. 

William  Harroldine  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  eminence,  who, 
having  been  fortunate  in  some  speculations,  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
and  being  tired  of  business,  retired  into  the  country  to  live  at  his  ease. 
William  was  his  only  child  ;  and,  therefore,  was  indulged  to  a  great 
extent,  every  wish  was  gratified,  and  the  result  of  this  indulgence  was 
to  make  him  ill-tempered  and  vain.  He  was  certainly  pcssessed  of.  a 
good  figure,  handsome  features,  and  an  insinuating  address  ;  if  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  his  temper,  he  was  a  very  passable  companion ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  transpi  ed  in  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
his  whole  features  changed,  his  eye  assumed  an  unnatural  brilliancy, 
and  glared  terribly  on  the  object  of  his  disgust ;  and,  indeed,  he  be- 
came more  Lke  a  demon  incarnate  than  a  human  being. 

He  had  never  been  what  is  called  earnestly  in  love  ;  it  is  true,  he 
Hsed  to  flirt  about  with  many  females,  but  nothing  further.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  evening  he  rescued  Clara  Morland  from  a  watery  grave, 
he  experienced  a  feeling  that  he  had  never  known  before.  A  thrill  of 
delight  ran  through  his  whole  system  when  he  clasped  the  beauteous 
form  to  his  breast,  and  he  retired  from  her  presence  as  deep  in  love  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  to  be.  Indeed,  his  love  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  must  soon  expend  itself;  moreover,  it  was  apparent  that  it  was 
not  a  pure  and  holy  flame,  which  would  remain  for  ever ;  but  a  mere 
sensual  gratification ;  when  it  puts  on  this  form  it  is  fearfully  to  be 
dreaded,  generally  bringing  the  vi-ctims  of  it  into  misery.  How  dif- 
ferent were  the  sentiments  of  Edward  Clifford  and  William  Harroldine. 
The  former  loved  Clara  more  for  the  charms  of  her  mind  than  her  per- 
son ;  in  her  he  beheld  a  companion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — one 
whom  he  should  ever  revere  and  protect ;  his  very  existence  was  bound 
up  in  hers,  and  nothing  on  earth  could  turn  his  affection.  The  latter 
regarded  her  as  a  mere  plaything,  and  as  for  the  beauties  of  her  mind, 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  in  the  least ;  he 
was  not  gifted  with  a  very  first-fate  intellect  himself ;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  appreciate  it  in  any  one  else. 

The  morning  after  the  accident  referred  to,  William  Harroldine 
wended  his  way  towards  the  residence  of  the  baronet;  being  shown 
into  the  presence  of  Sir  Cecil,  he  thus  addressed  him : — 

*'  I  trust,  sir,  you  wiil  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  calling  upon  you, 
being  personally  unacquainted  ;  but  the  anxiety  I  felt  for  the  healtli  of 
the  young  lady  I  was  the  happy  means  of  saving  yesterday,  must  be  the 
apology  for  my  unseeming  want  of  decorum  " 

"  I  beg,  sir,"  answered  Sir  Cecil,  "  you  will  on  no  account  deem  an 
apology  necessary.  I  should,  indeed,  think  myself  wanting  in  gratitude 
were  I  to  expect  one  from  the  individual  who  has  saved  my  dear  child 
from  a  watery  grave.  I  consider  the  claims  you  have  upon  me  to  be 
such  that  I  can  never  repay  them.  Have  the  kindness  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  the  means  wherein  I  can  in  some  measure  cancel  the 
debt  I  shall  always  consider  myself  owing  you." 

"  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  mention  it  for  an  instant.  I  only  did  my 
duty  as  a  fellow-creature,  and  " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Clara  herself,  who,  even 
if  possible,  looked  more  beautiful.  She  immediately  held  out  her  hand 
to  William,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

"  I  know  not  sufliciently  how  to  thank  you  tor  your  noble  behavlout 
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yesterday.  I  shall  ever  lememfcer  it  with  feelings  of  the  sincerest 
gratitude." 

"  I  a^isure  you,  madam,"  answered  "William,  "  nothing  can  exceed 
the  gratiiicatiOD  I  feel  in  having  been  the  means  of  rescuing  so  beautiful 
a  c.eature  as  yourself,  and  your  thanks  are  much  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent for  so  trifling  an  action." 

"  Nay — nay,  sir,"  answered  Clara,  smiling,  "  you  are  like  the  rest 
of  your  sex,  I  perceive — mere  flatterers," 

After  a  long  ct  nversation,  unimportant  in  itself;  hut,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  precursor  of  great  events,  William  Harroldme  departed  to 
his  home.  His  visis  now  regular;  and,  indeed,  hmiself  and  Clara 
were  considered  by  all  around  as  engaged  to  each  other. 

Poor  Clara  !  what  a  snare  had  she  fallen  into.  The  wily  net  thrown 
around  her,  had  encompassed  her  head,  and  in  vain  she  endeavoured  to 
break  the  mesties.  William,  by  his  natural  poweis  of  conversation, 
and  fulsome  flattery,  had  gained  her  affections.  It  is  true  she  did  not 
regard  him  with  the  same  devotion  she  formerly  had  for  Edward 
Clifford  ;  but  he,  poor  youth,  was  now  totally  obliterated  in  her  memory ; 
she  was  so  taken  up  with  her  new  lover  that  she  could  not  affo  d  a 
thonght  for  the  absent  one ;  nevertheless,  could  she  have  read  the 
thoughts  of  Edwaid — could  she  have  seen  how  fondly  he  continued  to 
adore  her,  she  would  have  thought  him  more  worthy  than  to  be  thus 
summarily  diimissed  from  her  remembrance. 

««*'**•« 

Three  months  after  these  occurrences  the  mansion  of  Sir  Cecil  Mor- 
land,  was  the  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion;  domestics  might  be  seen 
running  backwards  and  forwards  in  extreme  haste — it  was  the  marriage 
of  Clara  Morland  to  William  Harroldine, 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RETVKN.—  THE  DUEL. — COKCLUSION. 

They  eay  that  she  is  happy  now, 

The  gayest  of  the  pay  ; 
They  hint  that  she  forgets  me  now — 

But  heed  not  what  they  say. 
Perhaps  stie,  like  me,  now  struggles  with 

Each  feeling  of  regret ; 
But  if  she  lov'd  as  1  have  loved, 

She  never  can  lorget. — Ballad. 

We  mu5t  now  refer  our  readers  to  an  apartment,  situated  in  a  hand- 
some edifice,  in  the  vicinity  «>f  Hjde  Park  In  thts  room  there  are  two 
indivicual",  consisting  of  a  male  and  female  ;  or,  perhap?,  we  shall  be 
epeaking  mote  correctly,  if  we  style  thera  lady  and  gentleman,  as  the 
elegance  ol  their  habiliments  would  auger  them  to  be  such. 

The  lady  is  in  tears,  whereas,  her  companion  is  lolling  on  the  sofa  in 
extreme  listlessness,  disregarding  alike  both  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
his  rartner.  Thet-e  individuals  are  Clara  and  William  Harroldine; 
they  have  been  married  but  eight  montns,  yet  what  a  change  has  come 
over  them  during  that  short  time.  William  is  completely  tired  of  his 
wife;  he  treats  her  with  unkindncss,  and  despises  her  remonstrances. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  found  out  what  a  wretch  is  her  husband, 
and  this  causes  her  extreme  misery ;  her  very  life  has  become  hateful 
to  her.  When  she  remembered  those  halcyon  days,  when  she  was  free 
and  unfettered,  now  deeply  does  she  mourn  her  hard  fate  in  being 
united  to  the  object  before  her.  There  was  no  similitude  of  dii-position 
between  them ;  therefore,  they  could  not  enter  into  each  others 
thoughts  and  pursuits.  Oh!  how  did  she  almost  curse  herself  for 
having  proved  unfaithful  to  the  being  with  whom  she  could  have  been 
happy.  Her  husband's  b'U'ality  hud  forcibly  recalled  Edward's  kindness 
to  her.  and  this  led  her  to  compare  the  two.  What  a  oifle  ence  did  she 
find  there.  The  one  selfish,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical;  the  other 
klndnest,  gentlei.ess,  and  devotediiess. 

Such  was  the  Ftate  ol  things  at  the  time  our  present  chapter  com- 
menres.  Clara,  af  er  struggling  in  vain  to  suppress  her  tears,  thus  ad- 
dressed her  loving  hubband, — 

"  Shall  I  go  and  see  Mrs.  Elvin  to  day,  William  1" 

"  Y»u  may  go  and  see  the  devil  himself  if  you  please,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered William,  with  great  nonchalance. 

"  Really,  William,  you  are  unbearable,  I  cannot  put  up  with  such 
language.  You  t  eat  me  as  though  I  were  a  slave  instead  of  your  wile. 
What  mu»t  be  the  principles  of  that  man  who  will  wed  a  female  lor  the 
mere  purpose  of  treating  her  with  c  atempt  and  unkiridness?  Why 
did  you  dece  ve  botli  yourself  and  me,  when  you  assured  rne  you  would 
ever  live  me?  Oh!  what  a  wretched  utate  is  mitie!  Can  you,  sir," 
coRtinuftd  she,  with  more  earuestneKS,  "justify  your  conduct  on  any 
reasonable  ground?  Have  I  not  always  obliged  you  in  eve  ything, 
anticipated  every  wish,  and  the  only  return  1  get,  is  abuse  and  con- 
tempt." 


"Have  you  finished?"  answered  William,  yawning.  "I  suppose  you 
took  all  that  line  language  from  Buhver's  last  novel  ? — very  senti- 
mental and  pretty,  upon  my  word;  but  as  I  have  more  weighty  con- 
cerns to  attend  to  than  listen  to  sentiment,  I  must  beg  you  will  reserve 
it  until  a  more  fitting  opportunity." 

He  deliberately  put  on  his  gloves,  smoothed  his  coat,  and  made  his 
exit.    Poor  Clara !  we  must,  indeed,  pity  her. 


It  was  towards  the  evening  of  the  day,  that  a  single  traveller  might 
be  seen  wending  his  way  towards  the  residence  of  Sir  Cecil  Morland. 
He  appeared  to  be  about  twcHty-four  or  five  years  of  age  ;  his  com- 
plexion was  rendered  dark  by  constant  exposure,  and  his  garb  was 
that  01  an  officer  in  the  aimy.  The  steed  he  rede  upon  had  evidently- 
travelled  a  long  distance,  and  seemed  much  fatigued.  The  expression 
of  the  stranger's  countenance  was  extreme  thought,  if  not  melancholy. 
After  proceeding  some  way,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  lollow- 
ing  soliloquy ;  — 

"  Can  she  have  remained  true  to  me  ?  I  fear,  yet  I  hope.  God 
grant  that  my  fears  may  be  unfounded !  I  am  aware,  with  all  her  excel- 
lences, she  is  iiossessed  of  a  fluctuating  disposition,  and  my  absence 
would  tend  to  erase  me  from  her  memory;  bu^,  however,  I  shall  soon 
know — this  suspense  is  terrible.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  she  did 
not  answer  my  letters.  I  trust  no  ill  has  befallen  her;  it  is  of  no  use 
conjecturing." 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  village  inn,  and  having  committed  his 
steed  to  the  care  of  the  ostler,  adjourned  to  the  parlour,  where,  having 
summoned  the  host  into  his  presence,  awaited  with  intense  anxiety  the 
answers  he  should  make  to  his  various  questions.  He  first  ordered 
wine,  and  then  asked  the  landlord  of  the  house  to  partake  of  some 
with  him. 

"  Wiiat  families  have  you  livipg  near  here  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  with, 
as  much  calmness  as  he  could  command. 

"  Let  me  see — there's  the  Estledale  family,  Sir  Cecil  Morland's,  and 
Mr.  Harroldine's  " 

"  Whereabouts  does  Sir  Cecil  Morland  live?" 

"  That  path  to  the  r  ght,  sir,"  answered  the  landlord,  pointing  to  the 
one  in  question,  "leads  directly  to  his  house." 
"  Indeed  I   Has  Sir  Cha  les  any  family?" 
"  He  lias  only  one  daughter." 

His  daughter  reside*  with  him,  I  suppose  2" 
"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,  she  is  living  in  London." 

"Visiting  some  relation,  I  imagine,"  answered  the  stranger,  tre- 
mulously. 

"God  bless  you,  no,  sir;  she  is  living  with  her  husband,  though 
between  you  and  me,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  happy  one.  You 

sec   Lord  bless   me,  whai's  the  matter  with  you,  sir;  how  ill 

you  look.    I'll  go  and  fetch  assistance  immediately." 

"  'Tis  nothing,  my  good  friend ;  a  mere  passing  spasm,  to  which  I  am 
very  subject,"  answered  Edward  Clifford,  for  as  our  readers  may  have 
conjectured  it  was  he  who  spoke. 

Edward  now  sought  a  place  where  he  might  indulge  his  feelings 
without  fear  of  interruption,  and  with  this  idea,  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat from  his  worthy  host.  Having  reached  the  open  air,  he  gave  free 
vent  to  his  grief,  which  was  now  complete.  In  one  moment  he  per- 
ceived how  vain  had  been  his  hopes  He  was  now  like  a  ship  without 
ballast,  driven  at  the  mercy  of  every  blast.  The  being  whom  he  had 
thought  was  all  perfection,  had  proved  unfaithful  to  him — the  thought 
v.  us  madness.  Could  it  be  true  ?  We  must  leave  it  to  the  reader's 
imagination  to  picture  the  feelings  of  Edward  after  this  disclosure. 
At  first  grief,  indignation,  and  even  revenge,  obtruded  themselves  into 
his  mind ;  but  they  were  immediately  discarded  as  being  unworthy  of 
him.  We  will  not  linger  longer  on  the  picture,  but  proceed  with  the 
more  moving  incidents  of  our  tale. 

After  Edward's  emotions  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  proceeded  back 
to  the  inn  he  haa  so  unceremoniously  left,  and  ordering  a  post-chaise, 
departed  immediately  for  the  metropolis. 

He  arrived  there  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  without  any  accident, 
and  aeferriiined  on  immediately  paying  a  visit  to  his  "  unfaithful  one;" 
and  with  that  inti  ntion  made  for  her  residence,  having  previously  to 
his  setting  out,  learnt  the  whole  particulars  concerning  her  marriage. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  street  containing  the  object  of  his  search,  he 
was  instantly  struck  with  the  extreme  magnificence  of  the  edifice, 
and  then  the  thought  regarding  his  recciition  for  the  first  time,  crossed 
his  mind. 

"How  will  she  receive  me?"  thought  he.  "I  maybe  driven  with 
scorn  from  the  door.  They  may  deem  me  presumptuous  in  daring  to 
wait  upon  them  ;  but,  nevertheless,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  determined 
to  see  her.  She  shall  know  that  at  least  I  continue  faithful  to  her. 
Would  to  God  she  had  continued  faithful  to  me;  but,  perhaps,  I  am 
unneasonable  in  expecting  it.    Wh^t  was  a  poor  dependant  to  do  wheq, 
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lie  had  men  with  endless  riches  to  contend  with  ?  Well,  well,  now  for 
the  trial." 

So  saying,  he  applied  his  hand  to  the  knocker,  which  was  answered 
by  a  foo'tman. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Harroldine  within  ?"  inquired  Edward. 
*'  I  will  see,  sir.    May  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

Edward  hereupon  delivered  his  card,  and  was  immediately  shoWn 
into  her  presence. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  room,  Clara  rushed  into  his  arms,  no 
doubt  forgetting  herself  in  the  pleasure  of  again  beholding  the  once- 
loved  object  of  her  soul. 

"  Edward,  dear  Edward!"  exclaimed  she  ;  "is  it  possible  I  again  be- 
hold yeu  ?  Oh,  forgive  me— pardon  me !  Say  you  will  forgive  me, 
and  I  will  ev<;r  love  jou!" 

"  My  dearest  Clara,  I  do,  indeed,  forgive  you,  though.  Heaven 
knows,  you  have  nigh  broke  my  heart.  I  trust  you  are  happy,  Clara, 
and  that  your  husband  fully  appreciates  the  love  of  so  beautiful  a  crea- 
ture as  yourself." 

Her  only  answer  was  a  deep  sigh. 
!     Why  that  sigh,  Clara ?    You  ate,  surely,  comfortable  and  happy?" 

"Oh,  I  beseech  you,  speak  no  more  on  that  subject,  for  I  assure 
you  it  renders  me  truly  miserable." 

The  conversation  now  took  a  serious  turn,  especially  for  a  wife  to 
indulge  in.  We  must  draw  a  curtain  over  it ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  so  far  forgot  their  dignity  of  character,  as  to  agree  to  an  elopement 
the  following  morning. 

It  is  now  our  duly  to  soften,  if  possible)  the  criftle  of  these  two  indi- 
viduals. Let  us  look  at  the  plain  circumstances  of  the  case.  Here  is  a 
female  of  tender  feelings  and  natural  kindness  of  heart,  made  a  slave  to 
the  unkindness  and  brutality  of  her  husband.  All  her  fine  sensibilities 
^?lfrecked  by  the  sarcasm  ot  his  unkindness— all  her  youi  g  hopes  de- 
stroyed— her  expectations  annu.led— her  home  rendered  desolate— her 
life  miserable^  by  a  being  she  can  no  longer  love  and  respect;  by  one, 
iwho,  by  bis  brutality,  has  rendered  himself  hateful  to  her  sight.  Is  it, 
then,  we  ask,  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  this  hitherto  purecieature  should 
fly  to  the  arms  of  the  being  whom  she  has  ever  loved  with  sincere 
devotion  for  protection  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  how  could  Edward  withstand  the  ttemptation 
of^^young,  confiding  girl  seeks  his  support?  'Tis  true  she  is  a  wife  ;  but 
the  ■'wife  of  whom?  — a  mere  brute.  He  must  have  been  possessed  of 
the  virtue  of  an  angel  to  have  withstood  this,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  deeply,  how  sincerely  he  loved  her;  out  do  not  imagine, 
gentle  reader,  we  are  justifying  the  conduct  those  two  have  pursuea — 
far  from  jt.  A  weman  sliould  never  forget  the  duty  she  owes  her  has- 
bai.d  ;  t^e  he  bad  or  good  to  her,  she  is  still  his  wife,  and  nothing  earthly 
can  d'ssolve  that  obligation,  llns  she  not  sworn  before  God's  throne 
to  honour  and  obey  him  in  iickness  or  in  poverty?— to  take  him  for 
better  or  worse  ?  There  is  no  crime  that  will  meet  with  more  signal 
punishment  on  the  day  of  retribution,  than  a  wife  departing  Irom  the 
paths  ot  viriue. 

The  morning  sun  shone  brightly,  revealing  a  chaise  and  four  horses, 
as  theyadvai  ced  with  a  rapid  ra  e  towards  Dover.  Within  the  chaise 
are  the  guil'y  couple.  We  will  not  make  any  comment,  but  state  that 
in  due  time  ihey  arrived  at  Paris,  where  they  imagined  they  were  free 
from  pursuit. 

Vt  would  be  imposible  to  descibe  the  rage  and  anger  of  William  Har- 
foldme,  on  learning  the  fra  lty  of  his  wiie.  He  directly  started  in  pur- 
eiiitfortfit'so  much  with  the  idea  ot  refjaining  her,  as  to  take  venge 
ance  on  her  pursuer.  His  crrscience  was  not  comptised  of  very  sen- 
sitive mateiials,  01  it  must  severely  have  reproved  him  for  his  confinbed 
cruelty  to  her  ;  bun  as  it  was  it  was  far  othf  rwi&e  :  he  now  imagined  he 
had  a  tangible  excuse,  and  resolved  to  assert  it  to  the  utmost. 

Of  all  the  scenes  which  occur  in  this  vast  globe,  none  is  more  humi 
Hating  er  debasing,  than  a  man  treating  a  female  with  unkindness,  es- 
pecially when  that  female  is  his  wife.  He  must,  inc'eed,  be  possessed 
of  a  hard  -heart,  who  is  call  us  to  the  cries  of  misery.  When  we 
see  one  of  the  male  sex  take  a  woman  under  his  protection,  and 
abuse  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  him,  by  treating  her  with  un- 
kindness and  cruelty,  which  the  natural  delicacy  of  her  constitution 
renders  her  unable  to  bear,  we  must,  indeed,  despise  him  ;  he  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  man,  and  deserves  to  be  scouted  from  society. 
"Yet  that  there  are  such  persons  exist  is  a  well-known  truth,  and  such  a 
person  was  William  Harroldine. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  his  pursuit;  sufilce  it  to  say,  that  he 
arrived  in  Paris  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Clara  and  her  cnmpauion, 
and  having  proceeded  to  his  hotel,  penned  the  following  challenge  to 
Edward  : — 

'  "  Hotel  de  ,  June  18th. 

**8lB,-T-After  tlip  injury  you  have  done  me,  you  cannot  he  surprised 
at  my  demanding  satisfaction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  feel  dis- 


posed to  grant  it  me.    I  will  meet  you  with  a  friend  this  evening  in 

the  garden  adjoining  the  Rue  de  . 

"  I  am,  sir,  years,  kc, 

"WHLIAi«  HARRbLDINE." 

This  letter  certainly  caused  Edward  some  uneasiness  ;  not  that  he  felt 
afraid  of  meeting  him,  for  fear  was  a  stranger  In  his  breast ;  but  the 
thought,  if  he  should  fall,  what  would  become  of  poor  Clara :  for,  after 
the  crime  she  had  committed,  both  her  father  and  the  world  would 
shun  her.   Notwithstanding  this,  he  determined  to  meet  him. 

*  *  *  «  «  I 

The  day  is  gone,  and  the  moon  in  het  full  rerders  every  object  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  TV  o  individuals  are  standing  in  the  spacious  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  Rue  de  .   They  have  certaialy  come  for  some 

fixed  purpose,  for  they  seem  to  wait  the  arrival  of  other  individu.als 
with  considerable  anxiety.  Two  other  persons  approach — they  are  now 
measuring  the  ground — two  out  of  the  four  take  their  places  at  either 
end  of  the  measured  space.  They  each  hold  a  weapon — it  is  a  pistol 
— they  raise  it — the  word  is  given,  and  they  both  fiiie,  and  are  both  at 
the  same  moment  hurried  into  the  presence  of  thfeir  Maker,  having 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  ball  of  each  others  weapons.  These 
two  are  Edward  Clifford  and  William  Harroldine. 

****** 

Eighteen  months  after  these  circumstances,  an  ala-m  was  occasioned 
in  a  small  village  near  the  metropolis  by  the  discovery  of  a  female,  who 
had  evidently  drowned  herself.  Great  inquiry  was  made  concerning 
her;  but  no  information  could  be  obtained.  A  coroner  was  summoned, 
and  a  verdict  of  "  Found  drowned"  was  returned.  She  was  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  totally  forgotten. 
It  was  Clara,  the  inconstant  one.  J.  B.  Goggs. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

All  hail  thou  mirror'd  crystal  shrine. 
The  mountain  wave,  the  dashing  brine, 
That  mocks  the  storm  or  lightning  s  ray, 
And  in  the  elements  affray 

Take  thy  imperial  seat. 
'Neath  Night's  pale  regent's  glowing  breast. 
Thy  spangled  waves  in  silver  drest; 
E'en  kingly  power  thou  hast  defied. 
When,  Canute  seated  by  thy  side, 

Thou  mock'd  the  monarch's  feet. 

Why  wooest  thou  the  morning  star. 
That  radiates  Neptune's  crystal  car ; 
Or  dolphins  bounding  from  thy  breast, 
And  in  the  bright  sun's  dazzling  crest 

Display  their  backs  of  gold? 
Surpassing  glory  crowns  thy  head, 
That  raves  at  the  rock  o  mountain's  bed  ; 
For  ever  and  ever  shalt  thou  be 
The  dreaded,  boundless,  foaming  sea 

So  beauteous  to  behold. 

Who  ting'd  thy  crest  with  blue  sublime, 

That  dares  the  iron  hand  of  time, 

And  mocks  the  bright  sky's  varied  hue, 

Bright  as  morn's  bespangled  dew, 

When  sips  the  humming  bee  ? 

Who  stretch'd  thy  wings  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  bid  thy  mighty  waves  to  roll? 

Sing  praises  to  Him  that  mountains  piled. 

And  call'd  thee  out  'of  chaos  wild, 

Thou  everlasting  sea !  E.  R.  B. 


Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — On  Good  Friday  the  passion  of 
our  Saviour  is  solemnized  in  this  church.  All  the  most  material  cir- 
cumstances of  this  great  event  are  then  repiesented — such  as  nailing 
him  to  the  cross,  crowning  him  with  thorns,  and  then  taking  the  body 
down,  and  wrapping  it  in  a  sheet.  The  monks  have,  first,  a  sermon, 
and  then  every  one  takes  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  with  a  crucifix  as 
big  as  life,  exceedingly  well  done,  and  besmeared  with  blood.  They 
visit,  first,  the  pillar  of  flagellation,  next  the  prifon,  and  afterwards  the 
altar  of  the  division,  and  from  thence  to  Mount  Calvary,  leaving  their  shoes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  There  are  two  altars— one  where  our  Sa- 
viour was  supposed  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  another  where  it  was 
erected,  and  where  they  set  up  the  crucified  image.  Near  Ihfs  spot  is 
the  memorable  cleft  in  the  rock,  which  is  Said  to  have  been  niade  by  ari 
earthquake  when  our  Saviour  suflered. 
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CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HALt. 

LovD  conversation  at  this  time  filled  the  hall,  which  was  occasionally 
relieved  by  musical  pieces,  repeated  and  sung  with  a  soft  acconi^'a- 
nirent  of  the  harp.  During  these  melodious  pauses,  the  chieftains 
listened,  intent  a^  to  their  hearts  upon  the  minstrel's  theme — if  viiKf, 
fired  with  enthusiastic  patri«tism,  and  casting  glances  at  one  another, 
by  which  they  knew  that  the  internal  glow  was  mutual — if  love,  resting 
their  cheeks  upon  their  hands  sometimes,  and  betraying  the  power  of 
woman  over  the  roart'al  bosom  ;  and,  if  wine,  borrowing  rapture  from 
the  goblet,  to  which  music  gave  additional  charms. 

Besides  the  warriors  mentioned  nlready,  there  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Baron  of  Kelly,  and  the  chieftains  Randal  and  M'Lurley. 
They  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  and  found  much  coFafoit  and 
enjornient  beneath  the  anople  roof  of  Clarawly. 

The  hall  was  accordingly  crowded  with  strange  officers  when  Shehan 
came  up  the  second  time,  principally  by  the  arrival  of  those  who  post- 
poned their  visit  till  the  termination  of  tlie  day. 

SLieban,"  said  Clanawly,  when  he  saw  him  the  second  tir.ie,  "  cast 
an  eye  around  the  taOle,  and  sei  if  every  officer  here  be  properly 
•ccaT/moc'ated." 

The  other  did  accordingly,  and  returned  to  his  master,  declai-ing  that 
he  saw  no  deficiency.  He -then  sat  down  in  one  of  the  recesses,  and 
•waited  upon  the  call  of  his  lordship;  at  the  same  time  listening  to  the 
conversation,  and  observing  the  enjoyment  of  that  august  assemblage. 

**  M'.Murrough,"  cried  Clanawly,  with  a  strong  and  harmonious 
Toice,  that  reached  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  hall,  "  perform  with  O'Neill, 
the  harper,  some  of  your  own  composition." 

"  Have  I  got  a  namesake  beneath  your  nohle  roof?"  demanded  the 
■f  Tyrone. 

My  principal  harper's  name  is  O'Neill,  my  lord,"  answered  M'Auliflf. 
"  li  was  he  who  has  pleased  you  so  well  already;  and  I  am  ready  to 
affirm,  that,  in ^oint  of  music,  he  suits  the  noble  name  by  which  he 
is  -*yied." 

i'ar  superior  to  the  mu«!ic  of  our  province,  is  what  we  have  heard 
■  it,"  declared  O'Donnell ;  "  much  Miore  melodious,  with  a  tinge  of 
s  which  borders  alitde  on  melancholy.  Do  you  c  -nsider,  rr.y  Lord 
•lawly,  that  the  pathetic  inclination  of  our  music  is  originally  Irish, 
you  fancy  that  it  arises  from  the  long  tra  n  of  evils  which  have 
"irae  to  time  visited  this  unfortunate  country?  I  have  often  de- 
thi  subject  with  myself,  and  came  to  a  conclusion,  which  I  would 
Ui.:  iobe  coirect,  if  agrefd  toby  superior  opinions." 

M'Auliff  returned — "  In  my  opinion  it  is  truly  Irish,  and  may  be 

even  styled  national  " 

iy  exact  opinion,  also,"  interrupted  O'Donnell,  smiling  happily. 
i.';ca'ise,"  continued  M'AuHff,  "on  turning  back  to  the  pages  of  our 
t  ba  ds,  before  even  as  ngl^  mixt;ireof'  foreign  nations  tijok  place, 
d  that  tnelancholy  tendency  displayed  in  all  their  poem^.  Their 
were  pa'hetic  and  solemn,  without  the  leant  inclination  to  mirth, 
s  not  appear,  that  even  in  thpir  bacchanalian  pieces,  they  sh;>wed 
.  mptoms  of  levity.     Having  given  the  subject  due  consideration 
•ime  to  time,  I  am  forced  to  con>ider,  as  a  bimple  opinion  of  my 
that  it  may  arise  from  the  endles'S  wars  in  which  they  were  en- 
-thc  number  of  noble  heroes  therefore  hlain — which  being  of  such 
'-nX.  occurrence,  gave  innumerable  subje-jts  to  the  Iris'i  bards  ;  and 
ihus  a  pathetic  tendency  grarlually  won  its  war  over  all  the  pas- 
.  which  being  extremely  pleasing  to  a  martial  and  niusical  race, 
lyed  itself  In  all  their  subseqiient  compositions." 
'  onqtiered  nations  have  generally  melancholy  music,  that  is,  among 
itlve  population,"  remarked  O'Donnell.    "  The  Spanish  infidels, 
;aniplc,  have  bublimtly  plaintive  music  ;  and  on  that  account,  I 
'  iideavouring  to  reconcile  to  myself  how  the  Irish  could  have  rea- 
••'>■>  to  bcc'jme  plaintive  also.    At  the  same  time,  I  mu  t  acknowledge, 
I  a;  I  fancy  you  have  explained  the  subject  much  to  my  satisfaction." 
'  Moieover,"  observed  Tyrone,  "  wha',  leads  me  to  consider  Clanawly's 
:  11)011  correct,  isl  that  it?  former  times,  before  the  national  pathos  be- 
ultimately  fixed,  bardb  were  in  nanslant  attendance  upon  kings, 
,  -  lices,  and  warriors,  and  in  close  conr  exion  v^ith  them — much  rrore 
'  :l,an  even  at  piesent  wi  h  tl.e  humbler  class  of  chieltainn.   Thus  the 
t<ewa/led  his  slain  warrior  a«  he  would  a  brother,  and  the  excellent 
f<f  those  poems  rendered  them  immortal.    Others,  copying  in  the 
'  harmony  and  numbers,  have,  by  degrees,  fixed  a  nieloc!y  that  is 
'   j'arablc  from  our  nation." 


j  "  Have  we  got  any  poems  of  the  olden  style,  in  the  light  zitA  bu*les()4i<^ 
vein  V  demanded  the  Earl  of  Tirconnel. 

"  None  of  any  antiquity,  I  believe,"  answered  M'Auliff. 

"  I  suppose,"  observed  Tyrone,  "  they  have  had  their's  in  ihU 
country,  as  weil  as  in  all  other  countries  ;  but  none  of  it  lived  to  reach' 
the  present  age." 

'<  As  is  the  case  with  all  ribaldry,"  said  the  Earl  of  Clanawly }  "  let 
it  be  ever  so  excellent,  it  hardly  outlives  Ihe  age  in  which  it  is  produced." 

"  And  th.at  which  is  pointed  out  to  us,  as  the  native  Irish  burlesque, 
is  not  genuine,'-  said  O'Donnell. 

"I  really  fancy  not,  "remarked  Clanawly;  "because  the  style  in 
which  they  are  writttn  does  not  suit  the  manners  of  the  people  to  which 
they  are  purported  to  allude." 

The  conversation  having  ceased,  the  harper  struck  a  few  lofty  notes 
upon  his  full-toned  instrument,  as  a  prelude  to  the  piece  which  M'Mur- 
rough  was  about  to  siEg. 

The  bard  waited  till  every  sound  was  completely  hushed,  «nd  th»^a 
commenced,  relieved  by  the  music  of  O'Neill. 

SONG. 

As  the  stag  rests  by  the  crystal  flood,  when  the  hunters  have  ceasedi 
to  pursue,  enjoying  quiet,  thus  we  rested  from  the  aflray  with  the 

strangers,  and  found  tranquillity. 

The  morning  sun  shone  happily  upon  our  castles  and  cottages — the 
fields  yielded  abundance  of  crops— plenty  was  again  restored  to  a  fdinisbc4 
and  skeleton  race. 

Why  does  the  sun  grow  dim?— why  do  the  crops  fail? — why  have  we 
no  joy  in  our  ab-mdance,  no  plenty  in  our  harvests,  no  happiness  ifithe 
blessings  bestowed  upon  us? 

Because  the  spirit  of  jealousy  has  found  its  way  amongst  liS,  and  ii* 
that  rivalry  we  cvim  at  one  another's  destruction — to  command  we  strive; 
and  not  to  support  one  another. 

The  chieftain  of  Carrig  is  rich  in  cattle,  in  dependants,  in  arms,  l^id 
in  household— be  is  the  head  of  a  mighty  clan,  who  are  gathered  arouna 
hira,  and  fostered  by  his  riches. 

They  kno  w  the  support  they  receive  from  him,  and  they  foresee  the 
desolation  of  the  r  -^ce  in  his  downfall— they  have  no  dependance  save 
on  his  prosperity. 

Yet,  one  sajeth  unto  himself  many  things,  whilst  another  and  an- 
other are  revolving  similar  plans  of  dispossessing  tlieir  chiefiam,  and 
each  of  placing  himself  up  in  his  stead. 

The  fire  of  rebellion  b  eakeih  out  in  the  hold  of  Carr'g,  and  slaughter 
and  midnight  assassination  visit  the  arched  chambers,  sprinkling' Ihe 
walls  and  floors  with  blood  at  midnight.  *^ 

But  lo  !  on  the  morrow  they  behoid,  from  the  gleagh,  the  sno^-white 
.'■ails  of  strange  navies  bending  in  upon  the  coast,  and  hastening  to  the 
possession  of  the  fortress. 

The  prisoners  are  brought  to  light,  the  dungeons  being  thrown 
open— all  are  united  again,  for  the  defence  of  the  blood-stained  hold 
of  Carrig. 

But  their  weakness  is  shown  in  their  defence,  how  they  wasted 
against  one  another  that  strength  which  should  have  been  reserved  for 
the  stranger. 

And  Carrig  yields  to  the  power  of  infide's,  and  no  longer  knows  its 
own  c'an,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  wdthout  chieftain 
or  without  leader. 

What  mighty  hold  is  that  which  stands  dilapidated  and  crumblhigy 
upon  its  throne  of  rocks,  through  whose  loop-holes  the  blue  stream  of 
day-light  flows?  ' 

That  is  the  once  impregnable  fortalice  of  Carrig,  the  beautiful— the 
plentiful ;  but  its  porta's  knew  the  sound  of  internal  war,  and  its 
chambers  streamed  nightly  with  kindred  blood  ! 

At  the  termination  of  this  song,  Clanawly  looked  around  him  for  that 
applause  consequent  on  ail  good  music  and  composition  ;  but  there  was 
no  such  manifestation  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  countenances  of  any.  The 
silence  which  was  observed  during  the  me'ody,  still  reigned  alter  its 
c'ose,  as  if  the  well-filled  hall  were  inhabited  by  the  dead.  Tyrone  s 
gaze  was  yet  fully  bent  upon  the  elevation,  wiiere  sat  the  mmstrels 
waiting  for  the  remarks,  which  ever  followed  their  performances.  Tk- 
connell's  staring  eyes  rested  upon  Tyrone's  ;  and  all  the  rest  looked  at 
each  other,  with  that  wonderment  which  betokened  inward  emotion  to 
a  great  degree.  S'hehan  was  intently  watching  the  gestures  of  O'Don- 
nell's  countenance,  at  the  same  time  ;  but  a  sigh  passed  from  the  depth 
of  his  heart,  when  he  recollected  that  the  allusion  referred  as  much  to 
the  noWe  family  of  Tirconnell  as  to  any  other  of  the  unhappy  clueftahis 
of  his  country.  The  other  oflicers  were  fully  astonished,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  the  Castle  of  Carrig  bore  a  lesson  to  ei\ch,  tl\at  shov.ed  the 
errors  under  which  they- laboured,  when  aiming  at  ill-timed  rivalry;  and 
that  such  was  the  real  cause  of  their  failure,  when  acting  against  the 
strangers,  who  were  continually  waging  war  against  th^JU). 
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At  lensith  M'Auliff  broke  the  si  ence  by  a  remark  that  tended  to 
restore  good  feeling. 

'«  We  find  ourselves,"  quoth  he,  "fully  depicted  in  thousands  of 
simi  es ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  made  use  of  by  poets,  when 
they  point  so  steadily  at  the  human  heart." 

"  We  feel  it  poignantly,"  said  Tyrone. 

O'Donnell  was  as  yet  unable  to  speak. 

"  The  poet  is  determined  to  make  us  feel  our  errors,"  observed  the 
Baron  of  Kelly. 

And  tangibly  so,"  said  M'Luriey. 

"It  is  thus,"  remarked  M'Auliff,  "that  the  bards,  In  the  ancient 
days  of  Ire'ana,  twined  their  music  round  the  hearts  of  their  k  ngs  and 
chieftains,  by  expressions  that  won  the  soul  to  sympathy,  or  rou  ed  it 
to  fury,  in  vengeance  for  a  just  cause.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefo  e, 
they  were  made  compan  ons  meet  for  the  greatest,  when  their  minds 
were  superior  to  power,  and  their  songs  commanded  g  i-tening  legi  ms." 

"Yes — yes,  M'Auliff,"  cried  1  ir  onneil,  breaking,  as  it  were,  from 
the  bondage  of  a  trance,  "it  is  the  case  ;  they  know  the  human  sou', 
they  searcn  the  vita  s,  and  goad  ui  on  the  wounded  part.  They  appeal 
to  all  separately,  and  convince  us  powerful  y  by  incontiovertib.e  argu- 
ments— the  simple  reasoning  of  truth  clothed  with  allegory." 

"  My  bard  will  afford  you  another  specimen  of  his  power,"  said  Clan- 
aw'y,  "  if  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  attend  to  him  whi  st  he 
performs." 

Silence  foUowsd,  attended  with  tremulous  expectation,  and  M'Mur- 
xough  toned  his  voice  to  the  harp. 

SONG. 

The  bard  is  gone  to  distant  shores,  to  sing  the  plaintive  songs  of  his 
native  land — upon  the  plains  of  foreign  countries  does  the  harp  of  Erin 
pour  forth  its  melody. 

By  the  waters  of  strange  woods,  upon  the  verdant  margin,  whilst 
murmurs  the  playful  river  at  his  feet,  does  he  pour  forth  his  lays  to 
silence  and  solitude. 

"  Why  walkest  thou,  O  bard  of  Erin,  upon  the  strange  banks  ?  Why 
does  thy  music  enchant  the  groves  of  other  countries?  Why  are  thy 
numbers  heard  in  the  wilden  ess? 

Thou  who  wast  the  companio  n  of  royalty,  why  art  thou  outcast  ? 
Indeed  thy  music  is  sweet;  but  it  sounds  no  longer  with  that  sweet- 
ness which  the  echo  of  thy  country  gave  to  thy  themes. 

My  soli  ary  harp!— thou  canst  answer  the  question  of  the  strange 
spirit;  and  instead  of  resting  thee  upon  the  shining  walls  of  my  native 
home,  thou  shalt  hang  to  the  bough  <>f  a  tree. 

Thou  shall  sleep  baneath  the  branch  of  some  evergreen,  that  the  wind 
of  Heav-n  may  never  again  awaken  thee  to  song,  since  thy  country  is 
forsaken  by  thee 

My  harp !  thou  art  all  that  is  left  to  the  bard ;  but  with  thee  he  is 
r'ch ;  and  whilst  he  wanders  in  exile,  thy  voice  oa  Is  up  again  in  his 
soul  the  rallies  of  his  nation. 

Shall  we  foiget  the  woe«  of  our  country,  the  evergreen  isle?  Whilst 
one  string  is  left  to  thee,  thy  sound  shall  be  melancholy,  and  ihy  tone 
full  of  grief. 

O,  sweet-toned  companion  of  my  youth !  O,  toh  comforter  of  my 
grey  ha^rs  !  thou  wert  tuned  in  the  hours  of  darkness — thy  music  was 
gathered  from  the  flowers  of  the  grave. 

Didst  thy  music  not  ravish  the  ears  of  the  great?  Did  not  nobles 
sigh  in  sympathy  with  thy  lovelv  sorrows  ?  Did  not  warriors  rest  upon 
their  spears,  whilst  thy  str-ins  were  poured  forth  ? 

The  bard  wanders  on  distant  shores — his  voice  is  by  the  waters  of 
foreign  climes  — his  muhic  is  echoed  in  the  vallies  of  the  stranger,  and 
enlivens  his  evenings. 

The  shrine,  the  c  istle,  and  the  fortress  are  gone,  crumbling  into 
fragments ;  there  is  not  an  atom  of  grandeur  left,  not  one  vestige  of 
greatness  remaining. 

And  when  the  bard  sleeps  in  death,  thou  wilt  be  found  upon  that 
willow  ;  and  t'le  stranger,  when  he  sees  thee,  will  high  for  the  land  of 
the  departed  brave. 

" Here  is  the  soul  of  ba'dism,"  said  Clanawly;  "and  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  theme,  every  word  of  it  will  come  to  ^-ass,  if  we  do  not  adhere 
fiimly  to  one  another  in  this  cau  e." 

"Very  prophetic!"  exc  aimed  O'Donnell.  "  O,  my  sweet  fonll  I 
feel  the  fulness  of  the  poet's  truth  be-iring  upon  the  minstrel;  give  the 
chieftains  a  specimen  of  thy  martial  verses." 

SONG. 

The  Fong  of  r?eath. — They  shout  beside  the  stream  that  washes  the 
cattle  of  Carrig  there  is  deatti  in  the  breeze  of  morning — there  is 
blaughter  unon  the  wind. 

Mount  the  st.  eds— rasp  the  spears— point  ihe  stakes  !  The  strangers 
are  in  the  glen,  and  carry  fiie  ai.d  the  swo.d  into  the  habitations  of 
widows  and  orphans. 


The  chieftain  oi  Carr'g  mounts  r.is  steed.  Who  is  that  tiding  down 
triun  phmtly  proud  Irom  the  gates  of  Carrig,  at  whose  sight  the  war- 
riors and  the  people  are  all  inspired  with  courage? 

That  is  the  chieftain  of  Carrig  :  lo  !  he  rideth  nobly  before  them  ;  he 
is  the  father  of  his  clan,  and  tt.ey  follow  him,  borne  along  by  a  strange 
impetuosity  that  fills  their  veins. 

By  the  woes  of  your  country,  O  chieftain,  return  not  from  the  field 
until  your  wrongs  are  avenged,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  your 
clan  are  repaid  witrs  bleo 

By  the  ove  of  jour  fathers  who  bled  fo-  your  independence,  be  not 
content  with  'rifles,  lest  your  satisfaction  may  be  incomplete,  and  youc 
altflis  wronged 

By  the  a  hes  of  the  brave  who  sleep  in  the  mounds  of  your  verdant 
plains,  let  your  life  be  staked  for  the  insults  and  the  injuries  offered  to 
your  kindred ! 

At  this  moment  an  universal  burst  of  applause  was  thundered  from 
all  mouths,  and  the  noble  assembly  stood  up,  and  raising  their  goblets 
on  high,  with  upcast  eyes,  they  drained  ihem,  and  sat  down  again. 
Cianawly  lo  ked  at  the  minstrels,  who  understood  his  meaning,  and 
ceasing  until  the  sensation  passed  away,  again  procetded. 

There  is  hot  striving  in  the  glen,  and  the  stream  is  tinged  with  blood, 
its  crystal  waters  bearing  the  tidings  of  slaughter  through  the  valleys, 
announcing  war. 

There  is  gathering  upon  the  hills ;  hotly  they  pour  in,  multitudes 
upon  multitudes,  until  the  entire  plain  is  covered  with  warriors,  who 
will  not  live  and  bs  vanquished. 

Rush  upon  them — bear  them  down — hew  them  to  pieces — trample 
them  to  the  earth — sirgle  out  the  chieftains — aim  at  the  head,  and  the 
body  quickly  yields ! 

What  sounds  are  those  which  fill  the  evening  air?  The  crash  of 
armour,  the  din  of  assailing  thousands,  the  trampling  of  steeds,  the 
roars  and  shrieks  of  the  fallen ! 

Pursue,  pursue — lose  not  a  moment,  and  spare  none.  They  fly  to 
the  fortress  of  the  stranger ;  but  intercept  their  flight,  and  let  none  of 
them  leturn  to  tell  the  direful  tidings. 

There  is  rae  ancholy  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  there  is  also 
joy;  for  by  the  death  of  a  few  brave,  freedom  is  restored;  and  the 
chieftain  of  Carrig  returns  with  victory. 

"That  is  the  song  of  war,"  observed  Clanawly;  "  and  when  accom- 
panied with  suitable  music,  as  now  you  have  heard  it,  does  it  not  pro- 
duce a  powerful  efiect?" 

"  Admirable  !"  exclaimed  Tyrone,  loudly. 

"  Is  it  his  own  composition  ?"  demanded  the  Baron  of  Kelly. 

"  Yes,"  returned  M'Aul'ffe,  "and  one  that  does  him  infinite  credit." 

"It  does,"  remarked  O'Donnell;  'the  spirit  of  Irish  bardisra  has 
declined  in  this  country,  as  it  is  still  dormant  in  many  a  heart ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  we  find  it  in  its  purity  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Clanawly."  ■ 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SUSPICIOK. 

The  boy  Eoghan  stole  along  quietly  into  the  brilliant  hall,  and  find- 
ing his  way  beside  the  attendant,  Shehan,  informed  him  by  whispering 
that  he  wished  to  communicate  something  important.  Shehan  folio  «ed 
the  boy  to  the  inner  court-yard,  and  there  attended  to  his  information. 

"These  are  two  traitors,  two  villains,  or  two  murderers  !"  exclaimed 
the  boy,  his  under  jaw  having  fallen  considerably  with  fear. 

"  That  was  my  opinion  at  first,"  declared  Shehan,  aloud. 
'   "  They  were  told  to  go  into  the  little  vaulted  rooms  besides  ours," 
said  the  boy ;  "  but  one  of  them  declared,  that  as  minstrels  they  should 
have  superior  beds  to  domestics." 

"  I  hfy  did?''  demanded  Shehan,  with  a  loud  laugh  of  scorn. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  retur  ed  the  lad;  "and  when  at  length  they  con- 
sented t.T  go  thi'her,  the  pilgrim  overheard  the  conversation  between 
them,  because  they  did  m  t  know  that  he  was  in  the  loom,  and  on  that 
account  ^poke  out.  As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  knew  as  muctt  as  he  thought 
sulficient,  he  isli|»ped  out  and  informed  me  «11  about  it,  bidding  me  hasten 
to  you  with  the  news  " 

'  News,  inaeed  !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Where  is  the  pilgrim  now, 
my  lail  ? " 

'•  Below  in  the  larpe  kitchen,  reading  a  paper  of  hard  writing  by  the 
lamp,"  answered  Eoghan. 

'•  Is  anybody  el>e  there  ?"  inquired  the  former. 

"  No."  responded  the  boy ;  "for  all  are  dispersed  and  gone  home- 
wards long  s  nee." 

The  fie,.endarit  went  do  "n  to  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  boy.  As 
soon  as  he  entered,  the  pilgrim  looked  at  him,  then  towards  the  vaulted 
dormitory,  and  made  a  sign  of  silence.    Th?  former  sat  down  close  to 
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the  latter,  in  order  to  speak  moie  privately  with  him.  Eoghan  took  up 
his  position  upon  a  stiaw  arm-chair,  belore  the  fire,  and  was  soon  in  a 
noduing  mood,  notwithstanding  the  fear  exhib  ted  by  him  a  little 
heloie. 

Will  you  drink,  Malmurry,  if  I  procure  some  brandy  and  wine  V 
demanded  Shehau. 

"  No,  Con,"  answered  the  other ;  "  but  I  can  partake  of  your  laurelled 
ale  again." 

"  Do  not  call  me  Con,  for  the  world.  Hush,  man!"  cried  Shehan, 
smothering  his  voice ;  "  I  am  known  here  by  the  name  of  Saehau  these 
twenty  jears." 

••Shehan,  my  dear!"  exclamed  Malmurry. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  sofily  ;  *'  and  no  one  ever  found  out  yet 
my  real  title." 

"  And  you  are  twenty  years  here?" 
"  I  am  eveiy  ^ay  of  it,  and  nioie." 

"  Shehan,  1  thought  Calvatch's  son,  my  noble  patron,  was  dead — ay, 
long  ago." 

"  So  did  many  more  beside  you;  but  you  see  he  is  living;  and  thank- 
ful to  God  for  it." 

"  Who  would  have  ever  thought,  Shehan,  that  Calvarch's  son  would 
have  come  to  that — to  be  a  menial  to  an  humbler  chieitain  than  him- 
self— to  kubject  himself  to  censure — to  turn  himself  upside  down?" 

"  It  is  Certainly  a  great  diificulty;  but  from  the  moment  that  Cal- 
varch's son  became  a  prisoner  under  Tyrone,  who  si  s  now  beneath  the 
roof  of  this  castle,  and  found  that  he  was  to  remain  unaided  by  his  own 
clan,  all  pride  forsook  him.  From  that  moment,  I  say,  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  his  liberty  and  fortune  therewith  in  the  vale  of  lile.  He 
has  been  much  blamed  for  endeavouring  te  place  himself  at  the  head  0/ 
the  family ;  but  that  thought  never  entered  his  mind,  until  he  found 
the  present  earl  yielding  to  Tyrone  day  by  day,  who  was  at  that  very 
time  forming  odious  plans  to  bring  himself  under  the  government  of 
the  Enghsh  tyrant." 

"  Right,  Con — or  Shehan  I  should  have  eaid,"  returned  the  pilgrim, 
warmly. 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  Malmurry." 
"  1  will  be  more  cautious." 

"  I  will  go  and  procure  the  ale,  and  then  we  can  talk  over  it,"  said 
Shehan. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


AG AT HE  THORNTON; 

OR,   THE    DESERTED  ONE. 
(Concluded  from  our  last.) 
MadeliFe  then  raifed  her  head,  her  eyes  seeming  inflamed  by  the  in- 
tensity ot  her  feeling,  as  Agalhe  continued — 

"  As  returning  one  morning  from  viewing  the  parade  of  the  regiment, 
an  individual  approached  me,  and  unseen  bj  my  brothers,  pi'esented  me 
with  a  small  note  ;  judge  my  surprise,  dear  rwadam,  on  perusing  it,  to 
find  it  was  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  r-giment." 
"  Rude  in  the  extreme,"  said  Madeline. 

"  It  was,  dear  lady,  but  my  pride  prevented  me  seeing  it  as  such; 
therein  he  had  entieated  me  to  give  him  a  clandestine  meeting." 

And  you  acquiesced,  l.fear  ?"  interrupted  the  intere^ting  Madeline. 

"To  jny  shame,  madam,  I  acknowledge  I  did  so,"  sighed  Agathe. 

"  The  most  virtuous  have  fallen,  my  dear  girl ;  you  are  not  alone;  as, 
doubtless,  your  innocence  fell  a  sacrifice." 

"  Too  truly  hast  thou  judged,"  replied  Agathe,  with  deep  emotion, 
"  and  God  seeth  I  have  suffered  dearly  for  the  crime." 

"And  the  false  man  induced  thee  to  leave  your  parents?" 

"  He  did — he  did,"  sobbtd  Agathe,  "  and  bwore  when  I  veached  this 
gie.  t  city,  I  should  become  his  bride." 

"  Which  promise  he  has  broken?" 

"  Alas,  dear  lady,  it  is  so  !" 

"And  hast  thou  rot  told  thy  tale  before  ?" 

"No,  dear  lady;  the  dread  acknowledgment  has  never  passed  my  lips. 
Oh,  I  have  sullejed  mote  ti  an  tongue  can  utter." 

"  Forget  thy  sorrow,  sweet  (iiil,"  said  Madeline;  "thou  shalt  stay 
with  me  and  be  a  sister,  and  when  my  dear  husoand,  Sir  Charles  Ox  ey, 
return:-,  he  will  be  well  pleastd  at  the  part  I  have  acted." 

"  On  my  ktiees,  dear  lady,  let  me  thank  you,"  said  Agathe,  sobbing 
loud  y. 

"  Nay,  ray — rise,  child  ;  but  I  would  ask  of  you  ene  question,  which 
thou  muHt  answer  candidly." 
"  Doubt  me  not,  dear  lady." 

"  Hast  thou  given  thy  society  to  any  other  than  thy  betrayer  ?" 
"  Fiom  my  soul  I  have  not,  dear  lady.' 

"  tnough,  dear  girl,  I  believe  thee ;  you  must  now  cast  off  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  and  live  in  the  remembrance  of  the  present." 


"  Would  to  Heaven,  dear  lady,  I  could;  but  the  remembrance  of  my 
shame  will  ever  haunt  rue." 

"  But  it  bhall  be  my  task  to  learn  thee  to  forget,"  Faid  Madeline, 
kindly  ;  "  j  ou  must  promise  to  join  in  the  pleasures  1  wi.l  provide  you." 

The  only  response  given  by  Agalhe  was  the  pressure  of  her  taper 
hand,  which  Madeline  had  extended  kindly  to  her. 

"You  must  not  object,  dear  nister,"  said  Mrs.  Collins,  "  to  allow  our 
new  companion  to  render  me  a  trifling  service." 

"  Certainly  I  shall  not,  dear  Mary,"  replied  Mrs.  Oxley,  "  our  interests 
are  one." 

"  For  this  evening,  then,  my  dear  sister,  I  shall  bid  you  adieu;  I  shall 
see  you  on  the  morrow ;"  she  then  departed. 

"You  no  doubt  think  it  strange,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Madeline, 
"  that  my  sister  should  be  living  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper  to  Lady 
Lovel." 

"  I  have  thought  only  of  her  generosity,  madam,"  returned  Agathe. 

"  Good,  my  dear  girl ;  but  upon  reflection,  it  will  seem  stiange  to  you. 
I  will  inform  you  that  Lady  Lovel  is  a  distant  relation  ;  but  her  exces- 
sive pride  prevents  her  Irom  acknowledging  it  to  us,  her  wealth  be.ng 
treble  to  ours;  ray  sister  having  made  an  unfortunate  niatch,  she  waa 
induced  to  accept  the  ofler  of  two  hundred  per  annum  as  conductress 
of  our  relation's  establishment.  But,  poor  creature,"  the  continued, 
"  her  life  is  far  from  happy,  as  Lady  Lo  el  insists  upon  Mrs.  Collins 
attending  to  everj thing;  but  I  will  not  trouble  your  young  mind  with 
such  an  uninteresting  theme,  jou  shall  mspect  my  wardrobe  and  jewels ;" 
thus  saying,  she  brought  forward  a  casket,  and  displayed  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  Agathe  various  suits  of  rare  gems  ;  taking  up  a  bracelet, 
she  exclaimed—"  In  the  morning  I  will  get  you  to  match  this  bracelet 
for  me  ;  you  have  no  objection  I  suppose  ?" 

"  1  know  but  little  of  London,  dear  lady,  but  am  willing  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  serve  or  please  you." 

"  You  are  a  kind  creature,"  said  Madeline,  "  and  there  must  not  be 
this  formality  between  us  ;  remember,  you  are  henceforth  the  sister  of 
Lady  Madehue  Oxley." 

Agathe  gazed  on  the  speaker  with  astonishment,  and  seemed  as  if 
doubting  her  very  existence,  which  Madeline  observing,  said  in  a  tone 
of  slight  np.oach — 

"  Do  you  then  refuse  to  ackHowledge  me  as  sister?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  ;  but  this  raoretnan  generosity  overpowers  me,"  said 
Agathe. 

Madeline  immediately  changed  the  conversation,  and  leading  the  way 
into  another  apartment,  amused  the  mind  of  Agathe,  by  relating  to  her 
various  circumstances,  which  the  former  described  as  having  taken 
place  in  her  family. 

The  evening  ended,  Agathe  was  conducted  by  a  waiting  maid  to  an 
apartment,  which  she  was  desired  to  consider  as  devoted  to  her  use  ; 
on  the  following  morning  she  was  received  with  smiles  by  the  gracious 
Madeline,  and  breaklast  concluded,  the  latter  began  the  conversation  of 
the  previous  evening. 

"  My  dear  8i»ter  Agathe,"  said  she,  "  the  maid  shall  accompany  you 
to  my  jeweller's,  for  the  purpose  of  matching  my  bracelet,  as  it  is  my 
intention  to  have  a  suit  of  the  same." 

"  1  will  obey  thy  bidding,  lady,"  replied  Agathe. 

"  Have  I  not  desired  thee  to  use  no  iormality  towards  me  — am  I  not 
thy  sister  Madeline?" 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Agathe,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  re- 
straint which  now  binds  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  will  be  requisite  to  do  so,  as  I  shall  introduce  you  to  all 
I  know  as  one  of  the  family." 

The  maid  now  entered  and  inquired  of  Mrs.  Oxley  if  she  should 
now  proceed  to  Bridge  and  Rundell's. 

"Yes,  Martha,"  replied  Madeline,  "and  see  that  you  treat  this,  my 
sister,  with  the  same  respect  you  would  show  myself." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady." 

In  a  few  minutes  Agathe  was  equipped  in  a  splendid  apparel-  a  mas- 
sive gold  chain,  from  which  hung  a  handsome  watch  01  t;reat  value, 
was  cartlessly  thrown  around  her  neck  :  she  had  received  the  bracelet 
and  was  about  to  depart,  but  remembering  she  was  not  supplied  with 
cash,  asked,  in  a  mild  submissite  tone, 

"  Is  it  jour  wi>h,  tister,  tkat  I  n^ake  the  purchjse?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pay  till  I  have 
approved  of  your  choice  ;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  meniion  that  it  is 
for  Lady  Madeline  Oxley,  your  sister,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  by  j  ou." 
»  »  *  »  * 

Agathe.  with  the  maid,  had  now  reached  the  jeweller's,  where,  on  re- 
preser.ting  herself  to  be  the  sister  of  the  Lady  Oxley.  the  greatest  atten- 
tion was  shown  her,  and  having  selected  the  nearest  match  to  the  bracelet 
she  had  brought,  departed,  promising  to  return  with  an  order  in  a  lew 
hours. 

"  I  trust  you  have  succeeded,  Agathe,"  said  Mrs.  Oxley,  as  the  former 
entered. 


m 
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I  hi,ve,  and  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  nelection  I  have  made." 
On  inspecting  it,  Madelit  e  expressed  her  approbation  of  it,  and  said, 
•'  if  you  are  not  too  tired  you  shall  return  and  order  the  set  to  be 
made." 

"  Most  cheerfully.."  replied  Agathe,  well  pleased  at  the  commission 
given  her. 

On  her  return  lo  the  jewellers'  and  expressing  her  wish  to  have  the 
feet  completed,  she  was  much  confused  by  the  shopman  asking  if  she 
\vas  prepared  to  pay  cash  for  the  same. 

"Lady  Oxley  has  not  supplied  me  with  the  cash,"  said  Agathe. 

*'  You  must  pardon  me,  then,  miss,"  returned  the  shopman,  "  for 
not  sending  the  required  articles,  until  we  know  whether  or  not  cash 
wili  bfi  paid  for  thera." 

But,  as  the  order  is  not  completed,"  said  Agathe,  "  you  can  surely 
have  no  objection  to  furnish  it." 

The  shopman  made  no  reply;  but,  turning  to  an  individual  seated  at 
a  desk,  asked, — 

"  Is  Lady  Oxley  knov/n  as  one  of  our  customers?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  individual,  "  we  last  week  furnished  a  set  of 
brilliants  for  her." 

Here  the  shopman  whispered  something  not  audible  to  Agatr.e,  and 
returning,  replied, — 

"  They  shall  be  ready,  madam,  in  the  evening.  Is  there  any  other 
cirticlc  I  can  serve  you  with  ?" 

**  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Agathe,  at  the  same  time  wondering  she 
had  not  heard  of  the  brilliants  from  her  benefactress. 

"  We  have  just  received  a  case  of  splendid  Geneva  watches,"  said  the 
shopman ;  "  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  us  to  send  some  for  her  ladyship's 
inspection  ?" 

"  Tl)at  will  be  unnecessary,"  replied  Agathe. 

"  But  they  are  really  beautiful,"  returned  the  shopman.  "  I  am  sure 
her  ladyship  will  be  pleased  with  them." 

"  They  really  are!"  said  Agathe;  *'  and  I  will  take  one  myself  for 
her  approval." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  condescension,"  returned  the  shoiman,  as  he 
delivered  the  watch  to  Agathe,  ia  a  neat  morocco  case. 

******** 

Madeline  was  highly  pleased,  and  assured  Agathe  "  that  the  money 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  order  was  completed  !"  and  fche  now  en- 
deavoured, by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  make  Aga'he  forget  her 
former  self;  and  wonderfully  did  she  succeed,  for,  ere  the  evening  syn 
had  set,  the  merry  laugh  of  Agathe  was  heard,  as  joyfuily  as  when  her 
heart  was  free  from  sorrow. 

The  evening  passed  cheerfully  :   several  individuals  of  fashionable 
exterior  were  introduced  to  her,  most  of  theai  bearing  titles  ;  and  when 
Agathe  retired  to  rest,  she  felt  herself  the  happiest  in  the  world — thus 
ptoving  that  the  young  heart  can  be  soon  made  to  forget  its  sorrows. 
*•»■}(**«■» 

"  Hark!  hatk!"  said  Agathe,  starting  from  her  sleep;  "surely  I 
mu'-t  dream.  I  thought  an  individual  of  scowling  aspect  stood  by  my 
eide  and  placed  in  t!;e  bed  a  j  acket." 

Again  she  endeavoured  to  compose  herself,  but  the  breathing  of  some 
bne  near  h  ;r,  too  plaiialy  to  be  mistaken,  filled  her  with  terror. 

"  ."vlerci'ul  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed.  "  Who  are  you?  What  are 
you  ?" 

"  Silence  !  silence  !"  said  the  individual;  "  or  you  have  not  another 
instant  'o  live  1" 

Breathless  with  fright,  Agathe  hid  her  face  beneath  the  cloi.hing. 

"  Hark  !"  said  the  hoarse  vo  ce  of  a  man  ;  "  if  you  do  not  swear  that 
not  a  being  has  entered  here,  a  trap  shall  be  laid  for  tay  life — thou  shalt 
not  escape  my  vengeance  !" 

At  this  moment  Agathe  felt  the  bed-clothes  pulled  forcibly  aside; 
now  a  rustling  wa^  heard  in  the  apartment,  and  the  voice  of  Madeline 
was  heard  by  Agathe,  exclaiming, — 

"  If  youi  would  save  your  life,  you  must  swear  that  you  know  not 
the  name  of  Oxley — that  my  name  and  your's  is  Smith!" 

Agathe  f,roaned  audibly  with  terror. 

"  Ah !  that  story  will  not  do  for  us  '"  said  a  voice. 

"  I  should  think  not ;  we're  n  ^t  to  be  come  over  by  such  talk  as 
that,"  returned  a  second  voice. 

"  The  fellow  must  be  in  the  room,  that's  sartin,"  said  the  first. 

"  No,  no,  on  my  word,"  cried  Madeline;  "  no  being,  save  my  sister, 
has  gained  access  to  this  room." 

"  Oh  !  you  have  a  sister  here,  have  you?"'  said  the  voices. 

Here  .Agathe  felt  the  bed  clothes  dragged  forcibly  off  her,  and  an  in- 
dividual, in  the  uniform  of  a  Bow-street  officer,  exclaimed, — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  pretty  one  ;  but  where  is  the  fellow  that  has  just 
come  in  here  .'" 

No,"  said  Agathe,  while  she  thought  of  the  threat  of  the  former 
speaker. 


"  It's  no  use  to  say  '  No,'  my  dear!"  replied  the  otficer;  "  we  must 
have  him !" 

"  Come,  come,  jump  out !"  said  the  second ;  "  if  he  won't  come  out, 
we  must  fetch  him." 

"  What,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  the  bewildered  Agathe, 
shrinking  from  their  rude  gaze. 

"  How  werdant  you  are  !"  said  the  olTicer  behind;  "  I  dare  say  you 
know  nothing  of  Lady  Gordori's  jewels?" 

"  What  mean  you  V'  cried  Agathe;  "  I  am  ■  " 

"  Up  to  ,  but  the  rest  I  need  not  tell  you,"  returned  the  officer. 

Leave  the  room,  I  intreat  of  you — if  but  for  an  instant,"  cried 
Agathe. 

"  While  you  lets  your  flash  man  out  of  the  winder — eh,  my  darling?" 
said  the  officer. 

"  Was  I  snatched  from  misery  and  wretchedness  but  to  be  plunged 
deeper  into  sorrow  ?"  cried  Agathe,  imploringly. 

"  Quite  pathetic,  I  declare  !"'  said  the  oflScer ;  "  but  it's  all  no  use 
with  us — will  you  turn  out,  or  must  we  make  you?'' 

Half  dead  with  shame,  Agathe  left  the  bed,  and  hid  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  curtains,  while  the  oflicers,  seeing  the  bed  vacant,  proceeded 
to  search  every  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  the  officer,  "  didn't  the  fellow  come  into  this* 
room  a  few  minutes  before  us  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  eaid  Agatha;  "  No,  no!  not  one — that  is,  " 

"  Thank  ye,"  replied  the  ofiicer,  "  we  know  the  first  is  true !"  v^-hile 
the  second,  proceeding  to  the  window,  exclaimed, — 

"  He  couldn't  have  gone  through  here — it's  too  well  secured,"  said 
the  second  officer. 

"  Then  he  must  be  under  the  bed,"  replied  his  companion  ;  and  im- 
mediately they  commenced  further  search. 

"  He's  not  liere — that's  plain — now,  we  must  have  these  drawers  and 
boxes  opened." 

"  The  keys,  ma'am!"  demanded  the  second,  of  Madeline. 

"  They  are  lost — indeed  they  are." 

"  Then  wfc'U  soon  settle  that  aflT-iir ;"  and  so  saying,  with  a  .«maU 
iron  crowbar,  the  ofliicers  commeaced  to  force  open  the  chests  of 
drawers. 

"  I  .'^ay,  look  here,  Thompson,"  said  one  ofiicer  to  the  other,  "  here's 
a  brilMant  light  !" 

"  What  see  you,  Williams,  eh?" 

"  The  werry  identical  article  that's  described  as  having  been  got  from 
Bridge's  for  Lady  Oxky!" 

"  Capital!"  replied  Thompson;  "  now,  what's  your  name,  my  pretty 
one?"  turning  to  Agathe. 

"  Agathe  Thornton!"  returned  the  trembling  girl. 

"  Thornton,  eh?  I  thought  you  were  sister  to  pretty  Miss  Smith 
here." 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  suspicion  was  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
Agathe,  and,  as  she  tremblingly  ciung  to  the  bed-post  for  support,  the 
strangeness  of  the  whole  circumstances  nearly  overwhelmed  her. 

"  There's  a  pretty  haul  here,  any  how !"  said  the  oflTicer,  as  he 
brought  forth  various  articles  of  jewelleiy,  as  gold  watches,  chains, 
bracelets,  &c. 

■■'  Now,  off  with  the  bed!"  continued  Williams. 

The  man,  Thompson,  did  as  ordered,  and  lifting  the  bed  from  off  the 
mattrdss,  so  nething  fell  heavily  ou  the  floor. 
"  What's  that?"  asked  Wil'anis. 

Thompson  stooped  down,  ajd  picked  up  a  morocco  case. 

"  Hiiloa ! — whac  do  you  ■^a.y  to  this,  my  pretty  bird  ?"  said  he  to  Agathe. 

"  1  cannot — cannot  answer  you,"  cried  Agathe,  faintly, 

"  And  the  wis  st  way  too,"  said  the  officer.  "Come,  on  with  your 
togge  y — you  must  come  with  us." 

"  And  y  )U,  too,"  said  W  lliams,  turning  to  address  Madeline ;  hut,  t3 
the  surprise  of  both,  she  had  slipped,  unseen,  from  the  apartnaefit. 

"  Why  did  you  not  keep  a  sharper  look-out,"  said  Thompson,  "after 
her  ?  she  cannot  be  gone  far." 

"  Wasn't  I  engaged  looking  after  the  wallabies  V  demanded  Williams. 

"  After  her,  I  tell  ye,"  reared  Thompson.  "  If  you  let  her  slip,  you 
will  have  to  get  another  lodging,  I  guess.  ' 

The  former  sulkily  left  the  apartment,  while  Thompson  addressed 
Agathe,  saying, — 

"  It  ain't  no  biHiness  of  mine  ;  but  if  you'd  save  jour  own  neck,  you'd 
tell  where  Dick  Bowling  is  to  be  found." 

"  1  know  him  not,"  faid  Agathe;  "you  are  mistaken— indeed  you' 
are — save  me — save  me  !" 

"  I  have  wo  objection  to  save  ye  ;  but  that  Dick  of  yours  is  Buch 
a  devil  of  a  fellow,  that  I  should  be  expecting  a  bullet  through  my 
brains  if  " 

The  latter  words  weie  lost  to  Agathe,  for  she  now  sunk  senseless  to 
the  ground,  and  in  this  state  was  removed  by  the  officers,  Madeline 
having  left  the  house.  *  *  *  * 
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Upon  Agathe  recovering,  she  found  herself  seated  on  a  low  stone  ' 
BP  in  a  dreary  apartment,  to  which  light  was  admitted  through  a 
glAtsd  window.    She  gazed  around  her  in  astonishment,  and  beheld 
several  persons  seated  round,  some  laughing,  others  weeping,  and 
gteaning. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  where  am  I  ?"  ejaculated  Agathe. 

"  In  the  waiting-room  of  Bow-street,"  replied  a  person  near  her.  "  I 
ttotight  every  person  knew  this  crib." 

Uttering  a  loud  shriek,  Agathe  again  fell  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
scioasness,  from  which  she  was  aroused  by  the  loud  curses  of  an  in- 
dividual, who  was  resisting  the  efforts  of  an  ofiicer  to  take  him  before 
ti«  bench. 

Thompson,  the  before-mentioned  officer,  now  entered,  and  addressing 
Agathe,  desired  she  would  follow  him. 

Can  it  be  possible,"  said  she,  wringing  her  hands  in  agony,  "  that 
I  em  the  inmate  of  a  prison  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  my  dear,"  replied  the  officer,  in  a  familiar  tone; 
"bat  only  a  few  steps  from  it — you  will  hear  all  about  it  shortly,  so 
follow  me." 

Agathe,  tremblingly,  obeyed. 

"  What's  the  charge  against  this  prisoner?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

Being  concerned  in  the  robbery  at  Lady  Gordon's,  your  worship," 
"  What  witness  have  j  ou  against  her  I" 

*'  I'll  tell  your  worship  in  a  minute.  You  see,  by  the  description  Of 
the  man,  wot  was  seen  leaving  Lady  Gordon's  house,  I  directly  con 
chides  that  it  must  be  Dick  Bowling." 

But  your  charge  against  the  prisoner  ?" 

*•  I  am  coming  to  it  now,  yer  worship." 

"  Be  brief,  then ;  there  are  many  cases  to  be  heard." 

"  Well,  your  worship,  I  went  to  the  place  where  I  know'd  Dick  was 
Mb  be  found ;  but  he  was  aforehand  with  me,  so  I  get's  a  warrant  aad 
goes  in  scent  of  him,  along  with  Williams." 

"  Well,  proceed." 

"  And  sure  enough  we  at  last  saw  him  going  along  a  narrow  court." 
"  Keep  to  the  charge." 

"  I  am,  yer  worship.   We  followed  him  for  a  good  long  mile  ;  at 
kngth  we  saw  him  enter  a  flash  house,  and  bolted  alter  him." 
*'  At  what  hour  was  ttiis?" 
"  At  three,  your  v»or.-hip." 

"  Take  it  down,"  said  the  magistrate  to  the  clerk,  who  was  seated 
below  him 

Thompson  proceWed, — 

"Just  a-»  we  were  ru-hingup  the  stairs,  a  young  woman  came  sud- 
denly from  the  parlour,  and  in  t>pite  of  our  endeavours  lor  some 
Biiiures,  p  evented  our  fuJtt  er  progress." 

"  A".d  was  that  young  woman  the  prisoner  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"Not  at  all,  yer  wor-hip;  we  found  her  in  bed  in  the  loom  which 
Dick  Bowling  had  entered." 

"  And  luive  you  secured  him?" 

"  No,  yer  honour;  we  founji  what's  almost  as  good." 
■   "  And  what  was  that  ?" 

"  These  articles  of  jewellery,  part  of  which  answers  the  description 
of  those  obtained  from  Run  .ell  and  Bricge's,  by  a  lady  who  rei>resented 
herself  a<  a  sister  of  Lady  Oxley's,  and  I  thuik,  from  the  description, 
this  i<»  the  very  woman." 

"  Is  this  the  whole  of  the  change  against  her?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  No,  yer  worship,  on  searching  the  bed,  in  which  she  was  lying,  we 
dhcoveredthc  case  of  jewels,  and  found  them  to  be  the  property  of  Lady 
Ctordon." 

"Indeed;  this  is  the  grave  charge.  Have  you  anything  more  to 
•fate  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  the  female  who  stopped  us  in  the  passage  is  known  m 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  Kitty  Williams ;  but  she  declared 
her  mme  to  be  Phoebe  Smith,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  her  sister. 
This  young  woft  an,  however,  states  her  name  ii  Agathe  Thornton." 

"  Thornton— Thornton  — Agathe  Thornton?"  said  the  magistrate, 
thoughtfully;  "stand  forvard,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  half- 
ISintfng  girl. 

'  Agathe,  who  had  listened  to  the  charge  preferred  against  her,  now 
stepped  forward,  and,  in  a  firm  voice,  said,—"  Sir,  I  am  innocent  of  the 
charge  against  me." 

Here   the  worthy  magistrate  seemed  engaged  in  deep  thought. 


"Are  you,  then,  the  miseing  daughter  of  the  much  respected 'Squire' 
Thornton,  of  Chester?" 

"  I  am — I  am,"  replied  Agathe,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  How,  then;  came  you  in  league  with  those  well-known  dissolute 

characters  V 

"Circumstances  so  strange  as  to  appear  impossible,"  said  A«»athe, 
sobbing,  "  brought  me  in  the  society  of  the  being  whom  1  looked  up  to 
as  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  humanity  to  society." 
"  Name  ?" 

"  Lady  Madeline  Oxley,"  replied  Agathe,  "  sister  to  Mr.5.  Collin*, 
housekeeper  to  Lady  Lovell,  of  St.  James  square." 
"  You  must  explain  your.self  more  fully." 

Here  Agathe  related  her  short,  aflecting  story  with  so  much  sim- 
plicity as  to  draw  the  tear  of  sympathy  from  the  eye  of  the  worthy 
magistrate. 

"  Agathe  Thornton,"  said  he,  in  a  kind,  but  firm  voice,  "  though 
there  seems  much  of  truth  in  your  story,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
commit  you  to  pdson  until  your  innocence  is  fully  established." 

"No,  no,  not  to  prison,"  ciied  Agathe,  frantically  clinging  to  the  bar, 
with  a  frenzied  grasp. 

"  Bear  her  hence,  but  kindly,"  said  the  magistrate.  She  wai  then 
removed  fainting  fiom  the  bar. 

«  «  «  *  * 

Oh  !  'twas  a  sad  and  fearful  sight  to  see  the  father  of  that  lost  and 
fallen  girl  weeping  in  agony  over  his  child.  She,  whose  young  years  he 
had  watched  over  with  the  hope  that  she  would  be  the  tjrightest  blossom 
that  adorned  his  happy  hearth, — she,  for  whose  loss  his  beloved  wife 
had  pined  until  she  had  become  the  victim  of  an  untimely  grave,  now 
met  his  view  the  inmate  of  a  dungeon,  branded  deep  with  shame  and 
infamy. 

"  My  father— my  father !"  cried  Agathe  ;  "  art  thou  come,  in  pity,  to 
save  me,  or  in  anger  to  crush  thy  fallen  child?" 

"To  save  thee -to  save  thee!"  cried  the  sorrowing  parent,  while 
tears  of  g.ief  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheek. 

"Bless  thee— bless  thee,  dear  father!'  crcd  the  agonised  girl, 
wri?>ging  her  hands;  "  had  the  heartless  wretches,  who  employed  thy 
child  when  first  she  erred  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  rewarded  her  even 
with  common  justice,  thy  child  had  not  now  met  thee  in  this  lonesome 
dungeon." 

"  Peace,  peace,  my  child  ;  thou  wilt  yet  be  restored  to  the  arms  of  thy 
ond  father." 

«•  Nay— nay — I  am  unworthy  of  so  great  a  blessing !"  sobbed  Agathe, 
upon  the  neck  of  her  father. 

Here  the  gaoler  entered,  exclaiming,— "  Mr.  Thornton,  your  child  is 
free  to  depart."  . 

«  Howl— do  I  hear  aright?"  cried  the  aged  man,  clasping  his  hands 
for  joy. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  gaoler;  "the  woman,  Kitty  Wiiiiam?,  to  save 
herself  from  transportation,  has  acknowledged  that  your  child  was  de- 
cayed by  an  accessory  to  the  many  robberies  of  one  War'ha  Collins. 
Here,  sir,  is  her  freedom  to  depart."  Thus  was  the  fallen  girl  once 
more  restored  to  her  happy  family,  ta  weep  in  silence  over  her  past 
errors.  

THK  COMPACT  ; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 
A  NOVEL. 
(Conlinued  from  our  last-) 
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A?athe  Thornton!"  said  he,  again  gazing  attentively  at  her. 
"  Yes,  sir,  Agathe  Thornton,"  replied  the  latter,  with  a  curtsey. 

"  And  your  parents  were  natives  of-  " 

"  Chester,"  interrupted  Agathe. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  that  the  individual 
■ho  now  stands  before  me  is  accessory  to  an  extensive  robbery?" 
"  No,  iTo;  on  my  soul  1  am  innocent,"  said  Agathe. 
"  Answer  me  canditHy,"  said  the  worthy  magistrate. 
"I  tfill,  liT."        ,  :i3.j(^ •.^'<-  ! '  > 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SMILES   AND  TEAKS.— TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

In  an  irstant  Meriton  was  by  the  side  of  her  he  loved,  and,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  fi' m  emotion,  he  cried, — 

"  Maria,  Maria,  why  these  tears  !  Good  God !  what  has  happened  ? 
Maria,  Maria,  you  are  weeping.    Has  any  one  dared  " 

"  Oh  leave  me— leave  me,  Mr.  Meriton ;  1  was  not  aware  that  you 
were  here.  Leave  me,  for  Heaven's  sake.  Should  my  mother  come, 
what  could  I  say?"  , 

Her  tears  flowed  more  freely,  and  she  did  not  kttempt  to  withdraw 
her  hand  from  that  of  Meriton's,  although  she  so  fervently  implored  him 
not  to  stay.  The  young  man  felt  quite  feewildered  for  a  moment,  and 
kn'-w  not  what  to  do  or  say,  or  how  to  tffer  assistance  or  consolation  to 
the  weeping  girl.  The  or.ly  distinct  idea  he  had  just  then  was,  that  he 
would  not  leave  her  in  her  grief  for  worlds ;  and  in  low  tones,  but  yet 
such  as  betrayed  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  words,  he  said,— 

"  Maria,  Mari; ,  hear  me;  you  are  not  one  to  shed  tears  without  a 
cause.  Something  has  occurred  to  wring  from  your  eyes  those  drops 
whicli  I  would  not  see  fall  for  the  worth  of  kingdoms. 
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friend,  Maria —  a  sincere  and  true  one,  believe  nie.  Confide  in  roe ; 
trust  me  with  the  cause  of  this  emof,icn,  and  believe  that  with  all  zeal, 
all  temper,  all  discretion,  I  will  jiiotect  you  from  a  repetition  of  such  a 
cause  of  sorrow,  it  it  be  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  do  so.  Maria, 
Maria,  speak  to  me,  I  inaplore  you." 

"Hush!  hush!  Mr.  Meriton;  it  is  nothing — believe  me,  it  is  no- 
thing worth  the  telling.  I  am  weak  and  foolish,  but  tears  would  come, 
despite  all  my  efforts  to  rep  ess  tbem.    I — I — am  much  beUer,  now." 

'  Can  jou  tell  me,  Maria,  that  you  wept  without  a  cause?  No,  no; 
but  the  Ciiuse  shou;d  not  have  made  me  shed  tears."  There  was  a 
silence  of  a  few  minutes  duration,  and  then  Meriton  added,  in  tones  of 
emotioB, — 

"  I  have  no  light,  Maria,  to  pre-s  you  to  disclose  to  me  the  secret  of 
your  grief,  and  1  can  only  excuse  my  importunity  by  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  my  sympathy.  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  with  me  for 
intiuding  upon  you?" 

"  Offended  with  you,  Mr.  Meriton!"  sa'd  Maria;  "oh,  no — oh,  no." 

There  was  something  in  the  rranner  of  pronouncing  these  words 
which  created  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  man  a  perfect  tamult  of  i 
delightiul  emotions.  In  a  moment  ,ie  forgot  how  much  he  had  in  his 
mind  censured  Anderson  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  breaking  the  agree- 
ment they  had  entered  into ;  and  a  declaration  ot  his  own  attachment 
to  the  beautiful  giJ,  whose  teats  made  her,  to  his  eyes,  yet  more  lovely, 
trembled  on  his  lips. 

He  pressed  her  small  soft  hand  in  his ;  he  plajed  with  the  delicate 
taper  fingers  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  ra'sed  them  to  his  lips,  and 
rained  kisses  upon  them,  as,  with  choking  accents,  he  said, — 

"  Maria,  Maria,  forgive  me ;  but,  when  I  cease  to  love  you,  I  must 
first  cease  to  live." 

The  agitated  girl  turned  very  pale,  and  for  a  moment  she  seemed  as 
if  she  must  have  fainted,  but  by  a  great  effort  she  rallied,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  tise,  she  said, — 

"Oh,  Mr.  Meriton,  Mr.  Meriton,  do  not  speak  thus;  you  cxinnot 
mean  " 

"  Nay,  Maria,"  he  said,  gently  detaining  her,  "  I  have  said  too  much  or 
too  little,  but,  having  used  the  words  I  have,  I  owe  it  to  you,  dearest 
and  best — I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  say  more.  And  yet,  Maria,  were  I  to 
exhaust  all  the  powers  of  language — were  I  to  heap  comparison  upon 
comparison,  to  acquire  an  eloquence  I  may  not  hope  for — I  could  but 
say — dear,  dear  Maria,  I  love  yau — I  love  you!" 

She  trembled,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  she  did  not  attempt 
to  go;  and  her  lover  stood  by  her,  gently  whispering  to  her  with  all  the 
honest  fervour  of  first,  and  only  love,  the  long-cherished  secret  of  his 
heart 

"Dear,  dear  Maria,"  he  said,  "since  first  my  eyes  were  blessed  by 
resting  on  your  face— rsince  first  I  heard  that  name  which,  in  its 
magic  sweetness,  is  eo  fall  of  Heavenly  music  to  me — I  loved  you ;  I 
felt  that  yo",  and  you  alone,  were  born  to  be  the  guifle-star  of  my 
fate.  That  you  could  bestow  upon  me  such  happiness  in  this  world  as 
none  but  those  who  truly,  fondly  love,  as  I  do,  can  appreciate,  or  that 
my  future  life  must  be  tinctured  by  the  remembrance  of  a  joy  that 
might  have  been,  but  which,  like  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  to  some  wander- 
ing spirit,  was  closed  for  evtr  against  me.  This  is  no  planned  declara- 
tion, Maria,  of  my  heart's  fond  passion — ah,  no,  the  secret  has  rushed 
from  my  heart  to  my  lips  ere  I  was  aware.  Upon  your  words,  Maria, 
now  hangs  my  future  destiny.  I  love  you — will  ever  love  you.  You 
shall  be  to  me  all  that  is  beautiful — all  that  is  good.  For  your  happi- 
ness I  will  strive — no  harm  shall  approach  you.  Still  in  my  inmost 
heart  I  will  hold  you  sacred,  Maria;  I  love  you,  and  would  make  you 
my  happy  wife.  Speak  to  me,  dearest — speak  to  me,  if  it  be  but  a 
word." 

Maria  was  silent — she  would  fain  have  spoken,  but  she  could  not ; 
her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  She,  however,  looked 
up  in  Meriton's  face.  To  him  there  was  heaven  in  that  look — a  smile 
just  parted  the  coral  lips— tears  were  still  glistening  in  her  eyes,  but  yet 
they  looked  dancing  in  a  sea  of  joy. 

"  My  Maria — my  own  dear  Maria,"  he  cried.  He  clasped  her  to  his 
heart — she  shrunk  not  from  him,  but  with  a  child-like  confidence, 
I»illowed  her  head  upon  his  brea-t ;  then  he  pressed  his  lips  gently  on  her 
mout-h — oh  what  a  moment  of  exquisite  bliss  was  that !  The  world  for- 
gettiHg,  they  cared  not  if  by  the  world  forgotten.  Ni  ver — never  again, 
in  this  world,  could  either  of  these  young  hearts  feel  such  another  throb 
of  joy  ! 

♦  *  *  *  * 

The  boy,  Tom,  who  made  himself  so  generally  useful  at  the  Delmairs, 
(hould  have  been  one  of  the  honorary  committee  of  the  Society  fir  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  he  was  fo  d  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  dilTiculties ;  and,  like  Lord  Broueham,  found  him- 
Belt  often  in  the  prtdicament  of  being  too  clever  by  hair,  and  making  a 
tolerable  ha-h  of  what  he  supposed  he  did  know. 

Jilwiton  would  have  had  a  disagreeable  damper  thrown  upon  his  rap- 


tures, had  he  known  that  Tom  was  stooping  outside  the  parlour  door 
with  his  eye  to  the  keyhole  during  the  whole  of  his  fond  confessions, 
and  that  at  its  practical  conclusions,  the  aforesaid  Tom  wiped  his  own 
lips,  and  muttered  to  himself, — 

"  My  eye — there's  a  lummy  kiss — well,  I  never;  and  she's  a-grinning 
too,  like  a  old  wiolin  ;  if  she'd  let  me  give  her  just  such  another  kiss  as 
that,  I'd  agree  to  clean  her  shoes,  and  scrub  her  knives  and  forks  lor  a 
whole  year,  free,  gracious,  and  for  nothink,  1  would.  Son:e  people  has 
luck,  and  some  people  has  none !  I  wishes  as  I  was  that  chap  Meriton, 
and  oh  won't  there  be  a  remarkable  lark  when  the  taller  fellow,  Ander- 
son, finds  it  all  out.    Won  t  I  be  there  all  for  to  see  it." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Tom  rolled  down  into  the  kitchen  again,  where,  under 
pretenre  of  assisting  Mrs.  Delmair  in  potting  certain  preserves,  he  con- 
tinued to  eat  about  as  much  as  he  could  forcibly  stuff  into  his  stomach. 

How  lon^  the  lovers  required  for  their  mutual  explanations,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  about  an  hour  afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Delmair  went  up 
stairs  to  the  parlour,  Maria  was  playing  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Meriton 
standing  near  her,  and  listening  wish  great  delight  to  "Home  Sweet 
Home,"  which  she  was  likewise  singing,  as  she  accompanied  herself. 

Maria  looked  so  happy  and  comfortable,  and  so  did  Meriton,  that  Mrs. 
Delmair  quite  innocently  said, — 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  you  are  enjoying  yourselves  nicely  now,  I  think — 
upon  my  word,  this  is  studying,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Meriton  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Delmair,"  said  Meriton,  "  I  am  entitled  to  a  little  relaxa- 
tion, for,  quite  unexpectedly,  this  morning,  in  the  course  of  my  studies, 
I  found  something  out  which  has  been  a  perplexing  subject  of  anxiety 
to  me  ever  since  I  came  to  live  here." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair;  "  I  always 
like  young  people  to  be  industrious,  and  make  the  most  of  their  time." 

"  So  do  I,  madam;  don't  you,  Maria?" 

Maria  could  not  answer,  but  commenced  playing,  "  Oh!  no,  we  never 
mention  her,"  with  great  emphasi*. 

Oh !  could  Anderson  have  but  foreseen  what  was  going  to  occur  in  his 
absence,  as  a  direct  consequence,  too,  of  his  own  imprudent  conduct  to- 
wards Maria,  he  would  have  gone  nearly  mad  from  vexation,  and  some 
desperate  act  would  have  been  the  result  of  bis  frightfully  excited  state 
of  mind. 

Of  course  Maria  had  duly  informed  Meriton  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Anderson  that  same  morning,  and  if  anyth  ng  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  felicity  of  the  favouied  lover,  he  found  it  now  in 
the  consciousness  that  Anderson  had  been  the  first  to  break  the  contract 
they  had  entered  into,  and  consequently  he  could  not  blame  himself, 
although  he  had  acted  upon  impulse,  for  taking  any  advantages  from  his 
rival. 

*  Thus  was  Meriton  as  happy  and  contented  as  any  human  being  could 
by  any  possibility  be.  Tis  true  he  now  and  then  thought  of  Anderson, 
and  conjetturtd  what  he  w^ould  say  and  do  when  he  found  out  how  com- 
pletely he  was  ousted  from  any  further  claim,  even  of  interesting  the 
heart  of  Maria  in  his  favour;  but  he  did  not  at  all  alarm  himself  by 
any  such  conjectures  ;  and  in  the  love  of  Maria  he  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing fund  of  happiness  as  a  set-off  against  any  temporary  inconveni- 
ences or  disagreeables  to  which  Anderson  might  subject  him. 

Thus  the  day  passed  on;  and  as  we  know  that  Anderson,  after  giving 
the  forged  letter  to  his  new  acquaintance,  Meadows,  was  in  no  frame  of 
mind  to  return  soon  to  the  Delmairs,  the  lovers,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  interruptions  from  Mrs.  Delmair,  had  many  hours  to  them- 
selves ;  diaring  which  so  much  eloquence  wa«  expended,  and  the  chains 
that  bound  heart  to  heart  so  fairly  riveted,  that  Meriton  believed— and 
believed  in  this  ease  truly — that  no  ordinary  human  casualties  could 
ever  separate  them  again. 

A  feeling  of  perfect  contentment  came  over  him ;  and  as  for  Maria, 
she  looked  the  picture  of  health  in  comparison  to  what  she  had  been 
before,  so  powerful  an  efl^ect  had  the  serenity  and  happiness  of  her  mind 
upon  her  beau'i'ul  countenance.  When  the  evening  approached,  Meri- 
ton was  compelled  to  go  out  for  about  an  hour  to  make  a  call  upon  a 
friend,  whom  he  had  premised  to  transact  some  business  for  on  the 
morrow. 

"  I  shall  be  back  by  supper-time,  dearest,"  he  said  to  Maria,  as  he 
kissed  her  affectionately.  Stie  shook  hands  with  him,  and  he  hurried  off 
to  keep  his  engagement. 

When  Meriton  reached  the  open  air,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
8upures.s  the  exultation  of  his  spirits.  A  sort  of  wild  delirium  of  plea- 
sure came  over  him,  and  he  could  have  shouted  aloud  in  the  very 
exuberance  of  his  joy  at  the  thought  that  Maria  Deimair  was_now  all 
his  own.  The  day  was  near  its  close,  and  as  he  walked  he  noted  plea- 
santly the  changing  aspect  of  all  things  as  the  light  slowly  waned  away. 

Sunset  in  town  i*  not  the  delightful  moment  that  it  is  in  the  open 
country,  where  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  sight,  and  where  nature 
reipns  instead  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  same  may  be  said  ot  the 
moonlight ;  but  towards  the  evening,  an  the  sun's  rays  are  fast  depart- 
ing, the  town  becopaes  a  icene  of  busy  excitement,  and  people  seemed 
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to  have  suddenly  awakened  up,  and  become  aware  that  the  day  was 
fast  fleeting,  and  that  increased  exertion  became  necessary. 

Carriages  fly  about,  crossing  and  passing  each  other  with  rapidity, 
pedestrians  hurrying  to  and  fro  as  if  life  and  death  were  dependant  upon 
their  speed  of  foot :  but  this  lasts  but  a  short  time ;  for,  as  the  lami«3 
are  lighted,  so  this  affected  bustle  diminishes  or  subsides,  for  those  who 
caused  it  are  now  better  employed,  being  the  wealthy,  who  sit  down  to 
late  dinners. 

The  moon  now  rise«  in  all  her  maiden  majesty;  her  beautiful  chaste 
light,  dimly  at  first,  illuminating  the  streets,  and  struggling  with  the 
lamps  for  a  mastery ;  but  the  lights  of  the  different  shop  fronts  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  street  lamps,  and  the  light  of  aature  is  fairly  beaten. 

The  view  over  the  town  from  an  elevated  spot  is  very  interesting,  and 
even  beautiful.  The  moen  as  it  rises,  when  seen  through  the  darkened 
atm  isphere  of  a  large  city  looks  larger  and  darker  than  it  is  in  fact,  for 
the  smoke  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  chimnies  must  form  an 
immense  mass  of  vapour,  that  in  some  way  affects  the  range  of  vision. 

The  light  clouds  that  flit  across  the  moon  scarcely  for  a  moment  dim 
the  light  of  her  beams ;  then  look  across,  on  any  side  of  the  sea  of 
houses,  and  a  sight  will  meet  your  gaze  that  you  little  dream  of. 

There  are  countless  thousands  of  chimnies  of  all  imaginable  shapes  and 
Bizes,  and  not  a  few  perfectly  unimaginable ;  and  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
such  conceptions  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  They  are  the 
beings  of  mere  chance  ;  they  were  concocted  without  any  particular  de- 
sign, and  were  of  no  particular  shape.  A  chimney  was  evidently  wanted, 
and  the  builder  raised  a  mass  of  bricks  and  mortar  without  any  clear 
notion  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  whether  it  was  an  odd  kind  of  stair- 
case— a  bridge,  or  a  pedestal ;  but  this  not  being  sufi5cient,  though  a 
hole  had  been  left  in  the  middle,  some  other  eddities  were  eventually 
added,  that  caused  the  queer  looking  Hondescript  apparatus  at  the  top  of 
many  houses. 

The  extent  of  theae,  and  the  tops  of  houses,  some  tiled  and  some 
with  slated  roofs,  was  great ;  while  from  distant  windows  the  moon's  beams 
Trere  reflected,  and  came  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  with  a  sickly  hue. 

The  spires  of  the  distant  churches,  whieh  ar<;  situated  in  all  spots  and 
quarters;  some  elevated,  and  some  in  lower  spots;  some  with  tall, 
elevated  steeples  and  weather  vanes,  looked  like  gigantic  masts,  standing 
among  an  ocean  of  rocks  and  billows  in  a  clear  moonlight  night. 

The  clocks  of  the  different  churches  chime  the  hours,  and  their  many 
different  tones  come  upon  the  ear  from  many  quarters,  and  several  mi- 
nutes have  elapsed  ere  the  last  is  heard. 

Now  the  evening  has  set  in,  the  various  places  of  amusement  are 
now  opening,  and  people  are  crowding  to  their  doors,  while  many  are 
)et  huriyin-?  onward  in  the  full  tide  of  business.  The  shops  are  still 
open,  though  some  are  about  closing  the  shutters,  and  giving  over  toil 
for  the  day ;  and,  as  these  close  one  by  one,  the  moon's  pale  beam  sheds 
a  soft  and  subdued  light  where,  but  a  few  moments  before,  all  was 
glitter  and  blaze  of  light. 

Most  of  the  streets  are  but  partially  illuminated,  for  the  moon  sheds 
her  light  but  upon  one  side,  save  in  a  few,  and  the  other  side  enveloped 
in  darkness,  save  the  dim  light  of  some  lamp,  which  sheds  its  light  but 
to  show  that  a  lamp  there  is.  Yet,  the  contrast  between  the  white  light 
OD  one  side  and  deep  shadow  on  the  other  is  particularly  striking. 

Meriton  hurried  on,  paid  his  friendly  visit,  and  then  turned  his  steps 
again  towards  Carey-street,  where  was  now  all  he  loved  on  earth. 

His  step  was  light  and  elastic,  and  he  scarce  felt  the  ground  he  walked 
over.  The  pleajure  he  felt  was  extatic ;  it  was  a  new  feeling  that  came 
over  the  mind  of  Meriton;  he  had  entered  a  new  existence,  and,  so 
new  was  it  to  him,  that  he  was  scarce  able  to  account  for  the  sweet  flow 
of  thoughts  that  passed  through  his  mind. 

No  life  like  that  when  love  first  enters  the  scene — pure  and  suc- 
cessful love — such  as  can  only  be  felt  before  man's  first  surfeit. 

While  Meriton  was  urging  his  way  to  Maria,  filled  with  pleasing  re- 
flections, she,  on  her  part,  was  not  less  busy  in  mind  ;  for  her  thoughts 
were  fully  employed.  The  past  interview  was  ever  present  to  her  ima- 
gination ;  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  were 
strong  and  vivid.  To  her  mind  happiness  had  never  appeared  so  real 
and  so  secure. 

What  accident  could  happen  to  disturb  the  course  of  true  love  f  She 
loved  and  was  beloved  in  return ;  what  more  could  be  desired  ?  and 
then,  in  a  few  moments  more,  she  would  see  Meriton,  and  be  again 
folded  in  his  arms. 

Often  did  she  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  and  as  often  did  she  find 
something  to  arrange  and  disarrange,  not  being  to  her  fancy. 

At  this  moment  Meriton's  step  was  heard  on  the  steps,  and  then 
another;  for  Meriton  had  scarce  been  there  time  to  knock,  when  An- 
derson arrived.  Neither  spoke,  but  turned  away,  and  then,  after  a  per- 
ceptible pause,  as  if  suddenly  animated  by  the  same  thoughts,  they  both 
turned  and  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  amid  many  expressions  of 
civility,  and  then  entered  the  house  together. 


CHAPTER  XVr. 

love's  VAGARrES.  THE   SUPPER  AT  THE  DELMAIRS.— THE  ftUARREI-. 

— Maria's  interposition. —  the  second  declaration. 
We  are  informed,  on,  no  doubt,  competer.t  authorKy,  that  Love  rules 
the  can)p,  the  court,  the  grove ;  and,  if  such  be  the  fact,  v.e  fee  no 
reason  why  the  jurisdiction  of  the  boy  god  should  not  likewise  extend 
to  the  kitchen. 

Tom,  Mrs.  Delmair's  boy  of  all  work,  was,  therefore,  assuming  the 
above  hypothesis  to  be  correct,  as  much  entitled  to  fa  1  in  Jove  with 
Sarah,  the  maid  of  all  work  in  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Delmair's  kitchen,  as 
Meriton  had  to  fall  in  love  w.th  Maria  Delmair  in  the  parlour ;  and 
whether  he,  Tom,  acted  from  reason  or  from  passion,  he  certainly  did  fall 
in  love,  and  very  desperately  in  love  too,  with  Sarah. 

Now  Tom  had  been  to  a  national  school,  and  one  of  his  copies,  written 
in  an  extremely  legible  large  hand,  had  inculcated  the  piece  of  nrisclom 
that  example  was  better  than  precept,  and  so  Tom  took  example  by 
Meriton,  and  made  up  his  mind  thoroughly,  entirely,  and  irrevocably, 
to  make  a  declaration  to  Sarah  in  as  nearly  the  same  words  as  Meriton 
had  used  in  conveying  his  passion  to  Maria,  as  possible. 

"  And  in  order,"  said  Tom  to  himself,  "  as  I  maydn't  forget  'em,  the 
sooner  I  sets  about  the  blessed  skrimmage  the  better;  and  so  here  goes." 

Tom  then  descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  Sarah  was  engaged  in  the 
humble  occupation  of  rubbing  up  a  brass  candlestick  with  some  pow- 
dered Flanders  brick.  Slie  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  Tom  on  his  en- 
trance, and,  in  order  to  waken  her  up  to  the  idea  that  he  meditated 
j  something  unusual,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  exactly  opposite  to 
her,  and  allowing  his  chin  then  to  repose  upon  his  hands,  he  witked  a 
great  many  times,  and  then  made  a  singular  noise  with  the  corner  of 
his  raouth,  which  certainly  had  the  effect  of  astonishing  Sarah,  for 
she  said, — 

"  What,  the  vengeance!  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  Sal,  Sal,"  said  Tom,  *'  when  first  I  seed  you,  I  says  to  myself  pays 
says  I,  here's  the  gal  for  my  money.  When  1  heard  you  a-si,eaking,  I 
purferred  it  to  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  I  thinks  here's  a  go !  Either  I  is  to 
be  somebody,  or  1  is  to  be  like  a  black  cloml,  with  the  pleasures  of  me- 
mory only.  Just  let  anybody  touch  you,  and  see  if  I  won't  give  him  a 
oner,  that's  ail.  If  you  won'c  have  me,  I  can't  help  it ;  and  all  I  can 
say  is,  as  J.'ve  had  a  peep  at  the  pantry,  and  then  the  door's  banged  in 
my  face.  Don't  take  it  into  your  head  as  I'm  come  red  hoc  bang  into 
the  kitchen  to  make  this  ere  speechment.  No,  Sarah,  it's  sticking  in 
my  throat  lil<e  a  hot  tater,  and  I  can't  help  it.  I  havn't  no  lavgividge 
to  speak  ;  bat  I  loves  yer.  Say  the  word,  and  it's  a  bargain.  You  lies 
in  my  bosum.  Come  and  be  married.  Speak — oh! — oh! — speak — ony 
a  word,  Sarah — Sarah!" 

"He's  mad  as  a  March  air"  cried  Sarah;  "quite  mad." 

"  No  I  ain't ;  I  tells  yer  what  yer  ought  to  do  now,  yer  ought  to  come 
and  embarrass  me." 

"What?" 

^' Embarrass  me ;  lay  yer  blessed  head  on  my  waistcoat,  and  then  I 
ought  to  begin  kissing  of  you  like  blazes,  while  yer  looks  up  with  a 
grin,  as  much  as  tu  say,  Tummas,  do  it  agin,  I  likes  it." 

Sarah  certainly  believed  that  Tummas,  as  he  had  named  himself,  had 
become  suddenly  deranged,  and  a  1  she  now  looked  for  was  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  frcm  the  kitchen  before  some  tit  of  desperation  should 
seize  him.  As  she  slowly  moved  towards  the  door,  she  adopted  the 
soothing  system,  of  whi::Ji  she  had  read  something  in  the  i1/or72i«^.4dter- 
tiser ;  and,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his,  she  said, — 

"  Poor  fellow — poor  Tommy.    Poor  fellow — be  quiet,  poor  Tommy." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  poor  Tommy — poor  fellow." 

"  D — n  it !  do  you  take  me  for  a  Tom  cat  ?  ' 

By  this  time  Sarah  reached  the  kitchen-door,  and  then,  with  a  loud 
scream,  she  made  a  rush  lor  the  staircase,  nor  stopped  in  her  headlong 
flight  till  she  reached  the  parlour,  when  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
protection  of  Maria,  as  she  exclaimed, — 

*'  Oh,  save  us — save  us  from  Tom  !  Oh,  miss — miss — he's  getting 
outrageous.    Save  us — save  us  !" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Sarah?"  inquired  Maria  Delmair,  who  was  not 
a  little  alarmed  at  the  desperation  with  which  Sarah  had  effected  her 
entrance  into  the  parlour. 

Oh,  miss,  miss,  allow  me  to  incommode  my?elf  with  a  cheer." 

Sarah  then  sat  down  with  a  lump,  that  she  ok  the  whole  parlour, 
and,  fanning  herself  with  her  apron,  she  ccntinued, — "  0^,  Miss  Maria, 
I've  had  'sich  a  gettin' up  stairs'  as  never  was  seed.  Tummas  is  a 
insanity." 

"  A  what  ?" 

"  Mad,  miss— stark  staring  mad — uncommon.  I  never  shall  get  the 
better  on  it ;  what  do  you  think  he  wanted  me  to  commit  the  impro- 
priety of  doing  ?  Why,  to-  put  my  head  in  his  -waistcoat,  while  he  kissed 
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me  like  blazes.  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear;  it  gave  me  quite  a  turn  ;  I  never 
was  kissed  like  blazes,  and  I  never  will  be  if  I  knows  on  it." 

"  Gammon,"  said  Tom,  putting  his  head  into  the  parlour-dOor,  while 
his  sudden  appearance  elicited  &  scream  frcn  Sarah.  "Gammon;  I 
didn't  want  no  such  thing.  Miss  Maria,  don't  you  believe  a  word  as  she 
says  ;  if  you  please,  I'll  explain  it  all  to  you  another  time  ;  you'll  un- 
derstand me,  and  all  jwy  feelins.  I'm  a  goin^  now  to  soothe  myself  at 
the  Turnp  ke-ga'e  and  Toad-stool,  at  the  bottom  of  the  street.  Oh — 
oh-  oh,  Sarah  ;  you  ought  to  have  learned  better.  Come  to  ray  agitated 
husum." 

"  t  shan't,  you  wretch." 
Very  good." 

So  saying,  Tom,  who«e  feelings  may  not  be  supposed  to  he  greatly 
affected  hy  his  disappointment  in  the  tender  passion,  departed  to  seek 
the  consolation  he  had  described,  like  some  more  romantic  heroes,  who 
seek  the  solace  of  the  wine-cup  when  smitten  by  disappointment  in 
their  fond  hopes  and  dashing  expectations. 

When  Sarah,  more  at  leisure,  and  more  calmly  narrated  to  her  young 
mistress  what  had  occurred  in  the  kitchen,  a  disagreeable  suspicion 
came  across  Maria's  mind  that  the  affair  below  stairs  very  much  re- 
sembled a  parody  upon  what  had  occurred  in  the  parlour,  and  of  course 
she  felt  proportjonably  indignant  at  the  idea  that  Tom  had  played  the 
spy  upon  herself  and  Meriton,  a  fact  which  she  resolved  to  take  some 
parly  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 

The  rivals  reached  the  parlour  at  the  same  moment,  where  supper 
was  laid,  but  Anderson  at  once  saw  that  cither  he  or  Meriton  was  not 
expected,  for  plates  were  laid  for  but  three  persons. 

No  notice  was,  however,  taken  of  thia  circumstance,  and  they  both 
seated  themselves  without  anything  further  occurring.  Another  plate 
was  called  for,  and  things  arranged  in  order.  Anderson  looked  suspi- 
ciously around  to  notice  every  little  circumstance,  but  it  needed  not 
any  petty  little  circumstances  to  raise  the  jealousy  of  Anderson — it 
was  by  far  too  great  and  active  to  need  any  aid  to  spur  it  on. 

There  were  many  little  things  passed  during  the  meal,  that  made 
Anderson  remark  that  Maria  accepted  of  many  attentions  f.om  Meriton 
which  she  coldly  declined  from  him. 

The  supper  passed  over  in  quietness,  and  without  any  quarrel  between 
ihe  rivals,  but  soon  after  Anderson  requested  Maria  to  oblige  them  by 
sitting  down  to  the  piano,  an^  at  the  samp  time  he  arranged  the  music, 
and  stood  for  her  ;  but  this  she  declined. 

Her  mother  for  some  time  engaged  her  in  conversation,  and  then  a 
short  time  elapsed,  when  music  became  the  topic  of  conversation,  and 
Meriton  said, — 

"  Will  you  oblige  me,  Maria,  by  indulging  us  with  the  song  you  sang 
ttn  evening  or  two  since— it  was  a  very  pretty  one." 

"  I  will  try,  as  you  wish  it,"  she  replied,  and  immediately  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  and  began  turning  over  some  music  in  search  of 
the  one  required,  and  Anderson,  who  saw  tlie  prefeience,  was  galled  to 
find  his  request  had  been  unattended  to,  while  his  rival's  met  with  im- 
paediate  compliance,  and  instantly  said, — 

"  I  think  young  ladies  might  be  less  liberal  and  marked  in  their 
favours  ;  it  would  be  more  becoming,  and  less  invidious." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Meriton,  who  saw  the  drift  of  the  remark,  "think 
it  would  be  better  taste  if  gentlemen  were  to  make  fewer  remaiks,  and 
those  of  a  Jess  personal  character." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir?"  exclaimed  Anderson,  hastily; 
f  I  can't  see  the  justice  of  your  remark." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Meriton,  "  but  you  saw  its  object,  and  that 
is  a  proof  of  its  applicability — but  disappointment  sharpens  men's  wit, 
and  they  see  a  difference  where  there's  no  distinction." 

"  This  is  not  to  be  borne,''  cried  Anderson;  I  yfill  net  have  this 
language  used  to  me." 

"  When  it  is,"  said  Meriton,  "how  can  it  be  altered,  and  by  whom  ?" 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  "  let  us  have  no  unfriendli- 
ness. I  hope  you  will  not  make  us  lose  good  friends,  for  on  my  honour, 
if  anything  was  to  happen,  I  should  faint.  Maria,  my  love,  see  if  you 
caanot  reconcile  these  gentlemen." 

"  If  I  have  any  influence,  mother,"  replied  Maria,  "  I  should  be  too 
happy  to  exert  it." 

"  Then  you  have  but  to  speak,  Maria,  and  I  for  one  will  be  dumb," 
replied  Meriton,  as  he  stood  bv  Maria's  side. 

"  And  I,"  said  Anderson,  coldly,  "  can  attend  to  a  request,  though 
mine  may  be  slighted." 

Maria  affected  not  to  hear  the  last,  and  said, — 
I  know  not  if  I  have  given  any  offence  to  Mr.  Anderson — if  so,  1 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  it,  and  hope  he  will  forget  ;  and  now  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make,  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Meriton  will  shake  hands,  and  be 
friends  " 

Mfertton  advanceil,  and  Anderson,  unwilling  to  fee  behind,  did  the 
like,  and  for  the  present  the  quarrel  terminated. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


LOVE; 

OR,    THE    THREAD    OP  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

( Continued  from  our  latt.)  _ 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  DEATH.  A  SCENE  OF  TERKOR. — THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  BODY. — 

The  anxious  pause  that  followed  the  remark  of  the  diamond  mer- 
chant after  he  had  partaken  of  the  fatal  draught,  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  have  excited  in  his  mind  some  sort  of  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
quite  right,  and  it  would  have  done  so  had  he  not  been  so  abundantly 
satisfied  by  the  cheque  he  had  in  his  pocket  for  so  large  an  amount,  and 
his  great  feeling  of  self-gratulation  at  his  own  cleverness  in  ma  aging 
so  delicate,  and  at  the  first  blush  so  losing  and  troublesome  an  affair 
with  such  consummate  tact  and  discretion. 

Little,  however,  now  as  Scalvoni  cared  what  Goldsmid  Lyonr 
thought  or  said,  he  did  not  allow  the  pause  to  continue  very  long,  but 
lifting  his  own  glass  to  his  lips,  he  quaffed  off  the  contents,  saying, — 

"  I  rejoice  that  our  wine  is  palatable  to  ycu,  Mr.  Lyons.  Some 
people  don't  like  it." 

"  Not  like  it !    It  is  splendid." 

"  Allow  me  then  again  to  fill  your  glass.  Good  wine,  Mr.  Lyons, 
is  a  detriment  to  nobody,  and  we  will  among  lis  surely  succeed  in 
cracking  a  bottle  or  two." 

He  filled  the  silver  goblet  again,  and  the  merchant  raised  it  to  his 
lips.  He  was  about  to  drink  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Leighton,  who 
was  attemptmg  with  both  hands  to  raise  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  and 
yet  trembled  so  excessively  that  he  could  scarcely  succeed  in  doing  so, 
while  his  face  assumed  an  ashy  paleness.  Well  might  Goldsmid  Lyons 
exclaim, — 

"  Mr.  Leighton,  you  seem  far  from  well." 

Leighton  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  gulped  down  the  wine,  after 
which  he  dropped  the  glass  on  to  the  table,  and  cried,  in  forced  and 
unnatural  tones, — 

"  Quite  well — quite  well.  Most  wonderfully  well  1  I — I  do  not  look 
ill,  do  I  ?" 

"  Indeed  but  you  do.  I  have  no  desire  to  alarm  you,  but  you  cer- 
tainly do  look  very  unwell  indeed,  Mr.  Leighton !  I  would  not  insure 
your  life  if  you  are  subject  to  such  dreadful  changes  of  countenance,  I 
can  assure  you.    But  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  you." 

"  Who,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  would  venture  to  insure  any  one's  life,  con- 
sidering the  uncertainties  of  human  existence.  It  could  not  pay  except 
on  an  enormous  scale.    Is  your  life  insured,  Mr.  Lyons,  may  I  ask  ?" 

The  Jew  laughed  as  he  replied, — 

"  No,  I  am  too  good  a  life  to  insure.  I  have  the  stomach  of  an 
ostrich,  and  the  constitution  of  a  horse.  Any  insurance  office  would 
gain  by  me,  and  what  I  should  pay  would  just  go  on  towards  paying 
other  people's  policies.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  No — no — no  life  assurances  for 
me.  It's  perhaps  arrogance  to  say  so,  but  I  consider  myself  good  for 
five-and-twenty  years  yet,  putting  accidents  out  of  the  question." 

"  And  those  you  are  careful  of,"  said  Scalvoni. 

"  Oh,  very — very." 

"  So  I  thought.    Well,  Mr.  Lyons,  may  you  live  long,  and  die  happy." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  sir.    The  same  to  you." 

The  diamond  merchant  again  emptied  the  silver  goblet,  and  while  he 
was  so  doing  Scalvoni  had  the  audacity  to  whisper  to  Leighton, — 

"  He  will  get  it  all  noW,  even  to  the  dregs.  Is  he  not  a  fine  fellow 
to  deal  with  ?"  » 

"Hush  I  hush!  for  God's  sake  !    He  will  hear  you,  Scalvoni." 

"  Eh,"  said  Lyons,  "  what  was  that  ?  You  were  whispering,  I  am 
sure ;  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Scalvoni,  quite  calmly,  "  we  were  whispering.  You 
must  know  that  our  friend  Leighton  is  very  happy  at  toasts  and  senti- 
ments, but  somehow  or  another  to-night  T  cannot  get  him  to  utter  one. 
He  has,  however,  whispered  to  me  what  he  would  have  said,  and  I  will 
give  it  for  him." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  cned  the  diamond  merchant.    "  I  am  afraid  you  are  s 

wag,  Mr.  Scalvoni." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Scalvoni,  deprecatingly,  "far  from  it;  and 
the  toast  I  am  about  to  propose  is  one  which  I  trust  will  convince  ycu 
that  Mr.  Leighton  and  myself,  e\en  in  our  lighter  moments  of  con- 
viviality, have  a  proper  appreciation  of  serious  things.  He  wishes  me 
to  propose  as  a  sentiment,  'religion,  morality,  and  humanity.'  " 

Leighton  lifted  up  his  hands  in  perfect  amazement  at  the  unparalleled 
effrontery  of  Scalvoni,  and  even  Goldsmid  Lyons  rather  shook  his  head 
as  he  said,— 

"  Well  I  can  have  no  objection,  of  course.  I  always  considered  re- 
ligion and  morality  as  very  good  things  in  their  way,  and  most  particu 
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laiiy  applicable  to  pojr  people,  who  cannot  have  too  much,  to  my  mind, 
of  such  things.  It's  a  very  good  toatt  in  its  way.  '  Here's  religion, 
morality,  and  humanity,  g.-ntlemeif ' " 

The  Jew  took  another  goblet  of  champagne,  and  by  his  heightened 
colour,  it,  was  evident  the  wine  was  beginning  to  have  an  effect  upon 
him.  He  laughed  louder  than  before,  and  looked  very  happy  indeed, 
as  he  cried, — 

"Gentlemen,  I  feel  myself  exceedingly  comfortable  in  j'our  society. 
If  I  can  be  of  ar.y  service  to  you,  always  command  me.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  I  cheated  everybody  about  the  tallow  ?  Really,  Mr.  Scalvoni, 
i  regret  that  I  had  not  earlier  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  Did 
you  ever  hear  how  I  got  the  better  of  the  city  autharities  in  my  last  ship 
building  transaction?  Religion  and  morality  1  Ho!  bo!  ho!  Ha! 
ha!  ha!  you  are  a  wag,  Mr.  Scalvoni." 

"No,  indeed,  sir  ;  I  assure  ycu  'tis  you  are  the  wag,  not  I ;  and  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  quite  share  in  your  regret,  that  we  were  not  sooner  ac- 
quiinted.  Then  here  is  Mr.  Leighton,  too;  he  is  quite  a  wag  in  his 
way,  I  assure  you.  I  cannot  account  for  why  he  is  rather  dull  to- 
night, because  it  is  so  very  contrary  to  his  disposition.  Drink,  Leigh- 
ton — drink,  and  you  will  recover  your  spirits." 

"  Oh,  I  am  in  good  spirits,"  said  Leighton,  prefacing  the  declaration 
by  a  groan,  that  effectually  contradicted  his  words. 

"Are  you,"  said  the  Jew — "you  wiU  excuse  me  for  being  so  rude, 
Mr.  Leighton,  as  to  differ  from  you." 

"Well,  sir,  I  feel  in  good  spirits  if  I  do  not  look  so.  Tne  fact  is,  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Scalvoni." 

"  Oh,  indeed — very  good.  Well,  gentlemen,  now  that  we  are  quite 
confidential  and  by  ourselves,  as  there  can  be,  after  what  has  occurred, 
no  secrets  between  us,  do  just  tell  me  how  you  got  up  those  very  clever 
forgeries,  for  they  are  clever — wonderfully  clever.  Among  friends, 
now,  as,  of  course,  henceforward  we  consider  ourselves,  how  did  yon  get  i 
them  executed  ?" 

Of  course  we  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  Scalvoni ;  "  but  we  really 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  run  some  risks.  We  caref^ully  copied 
the  various  bonds  and  documents  from  real  originals,  and  our  great 
»ilcces8  principally  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  wear  and  tear  and 
age,  which  we  contrived  that  all  our  forgeries  should  exhibit." 

"  And  they  did  exhibit  such  appearances  well.  Mr.  Scalvoni,  you 
are  a  man  cf  talent." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  to  say  so — very  kind  indeed,  I  assure  you. 
Allow  me  to  transfer  part  of  your  compliment  to  my  partner,  Mr, 
Robert  Leighton,  and  to  return  it  to  you,  by  saying  that  it  was  only 
talent  and  tact  like  your  own  that  I  think  could  have  found  us  out." 

What  with  the  champagne  and  the  compliment,  the  Jew  was  amaz- 
ingly pleased,  and  he  replied, — 

"  Well — well,  I  respect  and  honour  you,  sir.  You  should  have  been 
one  of  ray  people,  and  then  you  would  have  attained  the  highest  digni- 
ties our  ancient  nation  could,  in  its  scattered  and  fallen  condition,  be- 
stow upon  ;ou. " 

"Or  I  should  have  been  an  American,"  said  Scalvoni;  "arid  as 
jroffuery  is  there  paramount,  I  shQuld  have  had  a  good  chance  of  be- 
coming president  of  the  most  dishonest  and  tricky  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

"  So  you  would,"  said  Lyons— "so  you  would.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  And 
you  confess  it  so  coolly,  too.    There's  the  fun.    You  don't  at  all  at-  I 
tempt  to  gloss  it  over  in  any  way." 

"  Among  friends,  certainly  not." 

"Ho — ho — ho!    Really,  Mr.  Scalvoni,  you  make  me  laugh.  Ha! 
ha!  ha!— ha!  ha!— hal    I— I— oh!" 
What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Lyons?" 
"  I — I  feel  a — little— sickish  ' 

Leighton  rose  from  his  chair,  as  if  with  an  intention  to  leave  the  room, 
but  a  ferocious  glance  from  Scalvoni  caused  him  to  be  seated  again, 
with  a  deep  groan. 

"  You  don't  feel  quite  well,  Mr.  Lyons,"  said  Scalvoni.  "  Pho  !  pho  ! 
— a  man  like  you,  with  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  and  the  constitution 
of  a  horse.  You  will  be  better  directly.  Take  another  glass  of 
champagne." 

"  Ye? — I — I  think  I  will,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Scalvoni,  Did  cham- 
pagne ever  make  you  feel  a  disagreeable  kind  of  burning  sensation  at 
the  pit  of  your  stomach,  eh  ?" 

"Often,  and.  as  a  remedy,  I  used  to  drinkraore.  'Lkleie,  I  have  filled 
your  goblet — you  will  soon  be  better." 

Goldsmid  Lyons  once  more  raised  the  fatal  cup  to  his  lips,  and  drank 
eff  the  contenti.  Then  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  uttered  a  long  drawn 
sigh.  Drops  of  perspiration  started  out  upon  his  brow;  his  lips 
cMsnged  colour,  and  such  a  remarkable  change  came  over  his  counta- 
nance,  that  no  one  would  have  believed,  who  had  not  seen  the  process 
©f  the  change,  that  he  was  the  same  man  who  a  few  minutes  before 
was  talking  and  laughing  in  all  the  jollity  of  incipient  intoxication  Irom 
fhe  »pJxit-8tirfing,  mirth-inspiiing  wine  that  ever  passed  human  lips. 


"  Ard  you  bettei  ?"  said  Scalvoni. 

The  wretclied  man's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  Scal- 
voni, with  demoniac  perseverance,  repeated  his  question,  and  then  in  a 
voice  which  was  fearliil  to  hear,  the  d  amond  merchant  spoke. 

"  Pain— pain,"  he  gas|  ed  "  Oh,  God  !  such  pain.  1—1  am  ill— so 
ill — dying  surely.    Oh,  God— oli,  God  !" 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  Scalvoni,  snuffing  the  candle  "you 
don't  look  very  blooming." 

The  Jew  groaned  and  clasped  his  hands  convulsively. 
"W&ter— water— water  !"  he  shrieked.    "  I  burn— I  burn.    Oh,  for 
a  cup  of  water  to  quench  the  horrible,  awful  fire  within  me ;  water- 
water — water !" 

"  Pho — pho  !  you  mean  wine,"  said  Scalvoni. 

The  poisoned  man's  voice  sunk  to  a  low,  husky  whisper  ;  his  face 
bore  the  pallid,  dreadful  hue  of  death,  and  his  hands  shook  fearfully  as 
he  still  repeated  the  words, — 
I      "Water — water;  oh,  God!  water — water!" 

"Scalvoni,"  cried  Leighton,  rising  in  a  state  of  excitement  that  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  sudden  accession  of  insanity — "Scalvoni,  are 
you  a  devil— have  you  no  human  feeling — no  mercy  ?  Look  at  the 
man,  and  ask  yourself  if  you  can  ever  ba  forgiven.  Scalvoni,  I  say. 
have  mercy  upon  him  even  now.  Can  you,  like  a  tiger,  thus  play  with 
your  victim?  Sudden  and  immediate  death  would  now  be  mercy, 
j  Scalvoni,  in  all  your  composition  is  there  not  one  spark  of  humar^ 
i  feeling?" 

j     "  You  are  a  fool,"  said  Scalvoni.    "  Sit  down,  if  yoii  please." 

The  diamond  merchant,  bewilderfid  as  he  was,  and  nearly  maddened 
I  with  pain,  heard  Leighton'a  words,  and  he  tried  to  rise,  saying,  as  he 
did  so, — 

i  "Oh,  God — oh,  God!  Help— help !  What  does  all  this  mean? 
i  Help — help  !    Have  mercy.  Heaven  !" 

"  It  cannot  matter  to  you,"  cried  Scalvoni,  "what  it  means  now.  You 
may  as  well  sit  down  and  be  as  quiet  as  you  can,  Mr.  Lyons.  Y" lI  are 
poisoned,  and  cannot  escape,  so  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  bear  it 
with  what  philosophy  you  may." 

As  he  spoke,  he  forced  the  unhappy  man  back  into  his  §eat,  beat- 
voni's  words  appeared  to  make  the  most  terrible  and  dreadful  impres- 
sion upon  him.  lie  did  not  speak,  but  he  began  shrieking  so  fright- 
fully, that  Leighton  involuntarily  echoed  the  first  cry,  and  he  then  heldhia 
hands  over  his  ears,  in  order  to  shut  out,  if  possible,  the  remainder  of 
the  awful  sounds.  Scalvoni,  with  the  most  horrible  oaths,  struck  the 
dying  man  in  the  face,  to  induce  him  to  stop  his  ciies  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain,  altiiough  in  a  moment  he  covered  him  with  blood.  He  would 
shriek — such  shrieks  as  can  only  arise  from  mental  and  bodily  agony  of 
the  most  terrific  description  combined. 

"  Kill  him — oh,  kill  him — in  mercy  kill  him!"  cried  Leighton,  who 
found  it  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  shut  out  those  awful  cri,e§, 

"D  n  !"  said  Scalvoni,  as  he  crammed  hy  main  foroe  into  the 

Jew's  mouth  a  portion  of  Lis  oatu  clothing.  "  Curses  on  ^'ou !  Who 
woiild  have  imagined  such  an  uproar  from  merely  giving  a  little  arsenic 
to  a  Jew  1" 

The  dying  man  then  struggled  fearfully  w  ith  Scalvoni.  He  twined 
his  arms  around  him,  and  fought  with  a  frantic  desperation,  that  madf^ 
the  issue  of  the  contest  almost  doubtful ;  but  the  poison  was  having  its 
effect,  and  a  fearful  debility  crept  over  the  system  of  the  dying  man. 
Scalvoni  shook  him  off,  an'^  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay 
writhing  in  mortal  agony. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Jew  was  already  dying  from  the  consequence 
of  the  poison  which  had  been  administered  to  him,  and  he,  Leighton, 
was  not,  the  merchant  looked  in  as  bad  a  situation  a^  he  who  was  thus 
ruthlessly  murdered.  He,  too,  had  slipped  from  his  chair,  and  was 
kneeling  on  the  floor  with  his  hands  over  his  face.  He  might  have 
been  praying,  for  he  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  ;  but  what  words,  at 
such  a  moment,  and  with  such  a  crime  on  his  conscience,  he  could 
address  Heaven  in,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say. 

A  few  short  minutes  now  sufficed  to  finish  the  earthly  career  of  the 
diamond  merchant.  He  was  already  quite  insensible,  and  only  moan- 
ing faintly  as  he  lay  in  the  last  sad  agonies  of  the  terrible  death  that 
had  come  over  him  in  the  height  of  his  career.  Soon  those  moans 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  they  ceased  altogether.  With 
a  spasmodic  motion  the  unhappy  man  rolled  on  to  his  back  ;  the  eyes 
became  fixed  and  glazed— all  was  over.  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
"  He  is  dead,"  said  Scalvoni — "he  is  dead." 

"  Kill  me,  too — kill  me,  too!"  cried  Leighton  ;  "  for  life  now  will  be 
a  perpetual  terror." 

"  It  is  not  worth  my  while  killing  you,"  said  Scalvoni,  as  he  lit  a 
cigar,  and  began  smoking.  "  Get  up.  We  have  yet  somethirig  to  do, 
lio'sert  Leighton.  This  lumbering,  troublesome  witness  of  our  night's 
work,  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  body,  must  be  somehow  disposed  of. 
Will  you  have  a  cigar,  Leighton  ?  These  are  prime  ones — not  too  strong 
in  the  mouth — draw  easy,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour." 
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Scalvoni — Scalvoni!     You  are  not  mortal — you  are  not  human!  i 
I  am  in  the  power  of  a  fiend — I  can  no  longer  mistake  !    God  help  and 
deliver  me !" 

"  As  I  said  before,  Leighton,  you  are  a  fool.  If  you  won't  drink  and 
smoke,  I  will.  But,  come,  think  on  what  is  to  be  done  with  this 
carrion." 

CHAPTER  XXXVr. 

THE  LONELY  BOAT  OP  THE  THAMES. — THE  SINKING  OP  THE  DEAD 
BODY.  THE  DESPAIR  OF  THE  MERCHANT. 

It  became  evident  to  Scalvoni  that  Leighton  was  quite  incapable  of 
suggesting  any  course  to  be  adopted  with  the  deceased  merchant's  body, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  capable  of  assisting  him  in  any  mode  lie  should 
adopt  for  its  safe  disposal.  Under  any  other  circumstance  he  would  not 
have  encumbered  himself  with  Leighton's  presence  ;  but  so  determined 
was  he  to  commit  him  in  every  particular  of  the  transaction,  that  he 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  in  determined  tones, — 

"  Robert  Leighton,  think  ndt  that  your  cowardice  shall  exempt  you 
from  your  share  in  this  transaction  No ;  for,  tremble  and  think  as 
you  i^  ay,  and  even  be  worse  than  useless  to  me  in  the  disposal  of  the 
body,  .  et  you  shall  have  a  fall  share  in  all  that  is  done.  You  shall 
assist  me  in,  and  be  present  at,  the  disposal  of  the  body." 

Leighton  was,  indeed,  sick  at  heart,  and  his  very  blood  appeared  to 
to  have  left  his  body,  so  ashy  and  deadly  pale  did  be  appear  ;  and  he 
trembled  like  one  in  an  ague  fit — scarcely  able  to  stand.  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought  Scalvoni  said, — 

**  I  know  of  but  one  mode  of  disposing  of  the  body,  but,  in  doing  so, 
you  must  assist  me,  and  for  once  be  a  man.  It  is  a  time  of  need — think 
not,  for  you  are  already  too  far  committed  for  you  to  escape  with  your  neck 
out  of  a  halter.  You  see  that  coipse?"  continued  Scalvoni,  pointing  to 
the  diamond  merchant's  body,  with  a  smile  that  shot  through  the  veins 
of  Leighton  like  a  firebrand. 

"  I  d","  murmured  Leighton,  wringing  his  hands — "  I  do — yes,  yes  !'' 

*'  Well,  then,  you  must  help  me  to  carry  him  out  to  a  boat,  and  you 
must  help  me  to  row  down  the  river." 

"  Carry — carry  ii !''  said  Leighton,  in  terror.  "No,  no  !  I  cannot — 
I  cannot  touch  it.  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  Scalvoni !  dispose  of  it  how  you 
■will,  but  let — let  me  escape  the  horror  ol  touching  that  corpse !" 

"  You  must,"  replied  Scalvoni,  with  a  tone  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  made  Leighton  shudder.  *'  You  must,  though  it  were  to 
turn  your  blood  to  water,  and  wither  the  limb  that  touched  it.  But 
this  is  mere  childishness — mere  affectation.  Not  touch  a  dead  man  ! 
and  that,  too,  when  you  know  the  di!<order  he  died  of.  Pho  !  pho  !  Ro- 
bert Leighton,  you  are  mocking.  If  he  had  died  of  the  plague,  then 
you  might  have  some  fear  of  the  consequence,  and  now  our  only  fear 
is  while  it  remains  above  the  waters  of  the  Thames." 

"  The  night,"  urged  Leighton,  not  knowing  well  what  to  say,  "  is  so 
inclement,  toat  nonfe  can  venture  on  the  bosom  of  the  Thames  at  such  a 
moment ;  indeed,  you  had  better  not." 

"  But  we  will  go,"  *aid  Scalvoni,  with  a  peculiar  glance;  "  we  will  at 
least  go,  and  we  do  not  desire  more  company,  or  one  of  two  things  must 
happen,  Robert  Leighton." 

"  VV — w — what  one  thing  ?"  said  Leighton,  in  an  apprehensive  manner. 

"  Either  they  must  become  as  cold  as  this  man,  or  we  shall  be,  beyond 
all  doubt  or  dispute,  hanged  up  by  the  neck." 

Leighton  shrunk  back  at  the  mention  of  the  word  ;  and  Scalvoni,  with 
a  malicious  smile,  adjusted  his  neckerchief  with  his  hand  in  an  expres- 
sive manner. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  and  Leighton  continued  gazing 
alternately  at  the  dead  body,  and  Luke  Scalvoni,  who,  at  length,  said  to 
Leighton, — 

"  Y<ni  must  go  down  to  the  wharf,  and  unmoor  one  of  the  boats,  and 
bring  it  round  to  the  stairs,  so  that  we  can  place  the  body  in  it  with  the 
least  disturbance  and  chance  of  being  ieen." 

"  I — I — can't  do  it;  and  y — yet  I  will  try,"  said  Leighton,  trembling 
excessively.  "  It  is  too  horrible  to  remain  here  ;  but,  can't  you,  w — 
w — when  I  have  done  that,  row  it  down  the  river  by  yourself,  and  I 
could  remain  here  till  you  came  back  again  ?" 

"  Are  you  an  idiot,  Robert  Leighton?  have  I  not  said  you  shall  take 
part  in  all  that  is  done — that  you  shall  be  commiited  to  the  same  extent 
in  this  matter  as  myself ;  and  more  than  that,  I  have  need  of  you  ;  but 
waste  no  mora  words  in  idle  excuses  ;  here  is  the  body,  and  should  it 
remain  here,  you  know  the  consequences." 

"  Yes  ;  but — I — I — didn't — that  is — y — you — gave  the  poison." 

"  No,"  replied  Scalvoni;  "you  gave  it." 

"  I — I  ?  why,  Scalvoni,  you  know  you  mixed  it,  and  gave  it." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  Robert  Leighton ;  or,  at  least,  to  be 
confident  with  you,  I  would  swear  to  that  or  anything  else  if  it  was 
needed  for  my  purposes,  and,  therefore,  trouble  not  yourself,  but  do  as 
I  have  desired." 


Robert  Leighton  turned  from  Luke  Scalvoni  with  a  feeling  of  the  most 
intense  horror  and  fear  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  so  tearfully  com- 
mitted himself,  and,  with  gieat  exertion,  he  contrived  to  leave  the  room, 
and  then  the  house. 

The  night,  even  cold  and  bleak  as  it  was,  gave  a  slight  relief  to  his 
parched  and  heated  body,  and  he  contrived  to  stagger  across  the  yard, 
and  with  much  diflSculty,  he  clambered  over  the  miscellaneous  matten 
that  were  always  lying  about  in  endless  variety  and  confusion. 

Not  far  above  the  house  were  a  number  of  boats  moored,  and  to  ob- 
tain one  of  these  was  Leighton's  object;  and,  but  for  the  danger  of 
scramblmg  fiom  boat  to  boat,  he  would  never  have  contrivtd  to  lelease 
one,  for  the  very  danger  so  occupied  and  fixed  bis  mind  up6n  what  h^ 
was  doing  that  he  accomplished  his  object. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  he  was  alongside  the  little  jetfy  belongipj 
to  their  own  premises,  and  having  moored  the  boat,  he  landed,  and  went 
towards  the  house. 

"  Is  it  ready  ?"  inquired  -Scalvoni,  as  Leighton  entered  the  room  in 
which  he  had  left  him. 

"It  is,"  said  Leighton.  "  I  have  moored  it  oflF  the  jetty  ;  it  is  very 
dark  and  cold." 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  Scalvoni,  "it  will  answer  our  purpose 
the  better;  we  shall  have  less  chance  of  meeting  any  one.  You  had 
better  take  some  brandy  ;"  and  he  helped  himself,  and  offered  some  to 
Leighton,  who  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  spilt  half  of  it  before 
it  reached  his  lips. 

"  You  must  now  help  me  down  with  the  body,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  and 
then  we  can  i-lace  it  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  then  take  a 
pleasant  trip  down  the  Thames;  and  depositng  eur  freight  in  his  bosom, 
and  come  back  to  enjoy  a  social  hour,  eh?" 

Leighton  shrunk  from  the  wild  and  hoirible  mirth  of  Scalvoni,  and 
merely  nodded  his  bead,  and,  with  a  trembling  step,  he  walked  to  th' 
corpse  with  Scalvoni. 

The  Jew's  hand  had  been  raised  to  his  face  during  his  last  agony,  and 
as  they  approached  it,  the  hand  fell  off  his  face  to  the  floor. 

The  movement,  though  slight,  was  enough  to  scare  Leighton,  who 
started  back  as  though  the  dead  had  risen.  Scalvoni  saw  the  act, 
and  a  sardonic  smile  crossed  his  features,  as  he  remarked, — 

"  What,  can't  vou  see  the  involuntary  movement  of  a  corpse  with 
calmness  and  equanimity  ?  It  is  well  we  are  not  accused  of  it,  else  we 
were  su  e  to  die  like  dogs  for  it ;  but  come,  you  must  help  me  to  carry 
him  down  to  the  boat." 

As  Scalvoni  said  this,  he  ftooped  and  turned  the  body  over,  and  then 
the  ghastly  and  agonizing  expression  on  the  Jew's  face,  expressive  of 
all  the  horrors  of  such  a  death,  met  the  view  of  the  terrified  Robert 
Leighton,  and  with  a  smothered  cry  of  fear,  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  said, — 

"  I  can't — 1  can't  look  at  him — cover  him  over — do  not  let  me  see 
his  face." 

Luke  Scalvoni  looked  at  the  merchant,  and  seeing  that  his  feelings 
were  wrought  to  such  a  degree  of  excitement,  that  he  would  be  inca- 
pable of  even  the  smallest  assistance,  or  even  accessible  to  the  feelings 
of  fear,  he  immediately  wrapped  an  old  cloak  round  the  body,  and 
then  bade  Leighton,  in  a  stern  voice,  help  him  to  carry  the  body  out  of 
the  house. 

Leighton  arose  and  took  hold  of  the  body  at  one  end,  while  Scalvoni 
took  the  other,  and  though  trembling  as  though  he  were  affected  with 
an  r.gue,  yet  he  continued  to  help  carry  the  body  across  the  room  to  the 
stairs  ;  and  when  they  had  got  down  to  the  last  step.  Scalvoni,  who  was 
at  the  bottom,  placed  the  Jew's  feet  against  a  part  of  a  wall  to  prevent 
its  slipping,  and  said  to  Leighton, — 

"Hold  it  in  this  position,  while  I  open  the  door,  and  light  the 
lantern." 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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ROMANCE  AND  GENERAL  INTEREST. 


LOVE'S  TREACHERY;  OR,  THE  DESERTED. 

"  When  woman  sinks  fiom  virtue's  height. 
Her  lamp  is  quenched  in  endless  night. 
The  ray  that  gilds  her  path  is  o  er, 
She  falls,  like  Lucifer,  to  rise  no  more.'  " 

set  .t  naught  the  les.„„.  n^  nLl     .  ""'""'ea  respectability;  she  has 

i:-^?^--t— s^« - 

and  ^r^ist'I'ht^t^L^^^^^^      —5  t  your  daughter, 

now  a  sincere  penitent  and  f  vm.         T  V  «he  is 

deny  me  the  pnviege  of  aVmin'Se  ""^n  T       T''''''  ''"^ 
misery.    She  is  now  at  Mr,  ^^nH      .^  soothing  her 

r.ot,  y'^ou  cannot,  calt  Vr  o^  ToTZ'  [JZ  = 
one  word  of  forgiveness  to  smoSti  h'  ^'''^         ^y^«'  ^^'^o^^ 

oh.  father,  she  i!  dy?n"  •  sheTannot  Hve'"''T/°  ^'^^^'^^ 
life  is  nearly  broken     And  thfnk    f)  t 

your  feeling's,  should  you  ^7  n"  wilht^'^*  father  what  will  be 
mercy  from  your  dyin/  vour  n?nl!n^  i-^.  '^'"^  ''"^  ""^^  of 
future  happiness.  boZ;re.  aL'he  eaftef  as  vou'lf f  ""^^ 
•elf  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,  you  will  not  vnT  ^^".^"P^  ™"cy  yo"r- 
your  forgiveness,  if  you  refuse  to  al^'i/n  ^er 
not  leave  this  ,,'ot,  I  wm  not  rise  ?rlm  «f"t  """"^  ^ 

of  a  pardon  to  my  dyi^g  s/s^cr"  ^  ""'^^^       ^J^e  bearer 

sobf of^atryVnTg^r^  ^^"^  ^^^^"^ 

in  hi.  hands,  and  suHk  on  a  seat  Sonhf "  ''»^>^i«d  his  facs 

turned  her  beseeching  ^Tze  Innn  f^fi  his  knees, 

rapidly  down  her  pale^heeks  '  ™'  '^"""^"^  ^^oh  othe; 

ne^flteTo^fsl'tV;^^^  " -^e  then  so 

•ee  this  day     My  Agnel  on^e  th  ^''^V         '^"^  ^  ^^""^^  live  to  I 
to  her  hom'e  disgr'ac''e'd:^n   m  se'ry'^  uZtT'  'f"'' 
her  poor  mother  has  been  spared  he  kn^  ,  ,      "raven's  mercy  that 
ness  by  her  early  removal  to  a  better  worM 

death  ;  she  could  not  have  survivrd  t  J       ,  ^  "^""'^  ^^^^  her 
overthrow  of  her  happfne'r  (^i  At 7"! 
miaery  hast  thou  plunged  us  all  W  thv~-  -H'"'        ^""^^  ' 
Sophia,  have  you  seen  her?"  ^     ^  conduct?    Tell  me, 

"  Yes,  dearest  father.  I  have     Mra  r^^^i  • 
you  were  gone  to  bed.  and  tofd  mf  tha^mJ''".'"™/  ^^'^^ 
In  a  dying  state,  and.  fearing  to  enclnnV^         "^^"^  ^^'^  ^"'^^^ 
abruptly  at  her  ^nce  happy  Some  haS  ventur '^''1"'  """^  '"'^''"'"^ 

first,  aHd  besought  her  to  mari'nown  h       f  ^o  call  at  Mrs.  Goodwin's 
that  I  would  forgive,  and  come  to  h^^    "  k '"I"  ^'"^  '''^^'^^^  *o 
wished  me  to  intercede  fo?  her  with  xnV^'         ''''''''  "y^"^'  ^"^  i 

your  pardon  for  .e.  u^.s^r^T 


'•  -SI  RKKT.  [Vol.  HI 


your  feet,  but  dared  not ;  and  had  c„m7^u~^  ;  ~ 

foot,  iu  the  hope  ot  receiving  a  word  rm  ^'^'^  ^""'^O" 

The  unhapp?  father  remai:;    r  s  me  l^ft  fthr  Z'^'"'  ^ 
painlul  rectal  or  hi.  fallen  daughter's  return   s  '^'"'^  ^""'^ 

to  interrupt  his  reflections  by  anrremarT  AM  ^  T  ^^"^"'^"^ 
from  the  ground,  and,  as  he  narted  thT^"    ^[^"  '^ised  her 

told  her,  in  a  broken  tone  of  vofce  -       ^        ^"'^  '""^ 

da;7mtn'tL7t::^r"t:c^^^^  "'e^onowm, 
that  could  render  her  melancholv  Zl^  r  '"^"^"'^  ^O""  ""'hing 

Mrs.  Goodwin  sho'm  beto  ost^yX^L^"  ^'^^^ 
The  now  grateful  Sophia  then  thfew  Lr  arm  To^^d^r  f^f  " 
as  she  poured  forth  her  thanks  in  a  torrent  nf  t  '""'"^^^^'^  f^^^^^  «  neefi:, 
than  he  could  support  and  lint?      f  '  ^"^^  ^^'^  ^'^^  more 

fromtheaparUn'!  to\Tve\frfn'J  S  ^^^^^^ 

:°r',Se7reraJ:jiH^^^ 
s::ti";r:;jrhi'r~£H£^t?^ 

gene.ations,  aad  had,  as  he  observed,  be^n  remarkah V  fn  .^''^'^^ 

p^re;Lr.rrrL~  EHtS^^^^^ 

mmsmi 

Her  heartless  seducer,  from  lime  to  time,  conlipued  to  evade  th.  fnl 

ford's  reg.ment  wa.  ordered  to  the  West  Indies ;  he  could  not  Se  A^n.: 

hTr.erSe:rh'e'r- s:;hr^SL-~^^^ 
rLri«s-?.:-L'";rs„?e' rr 

da,.,  re.is,i„gever,  attempt  IZTZt^ZX^^^rZ  Zt^i'Si 
his  notes  unopened.    On  the  morning  of  the  fouith  dav ThVi!.. 
reached  her  that  he  had  left  England^i.h  his  regten? 
She  was  now  deserted— abandoned  «?9n,ir«J 

dCr:,":„'irs^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.er  ..„e, ...  mI,  her  tLU'e/ IJ-'S^er^d  t.^  tt ^tjl^^ 
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scorn,  to  lollow,  >ith  the  unrtersiAn  iing  t  a\  siie  was  to  become  his 
wife  ;  he  had  now  abandoned  her  to  that  world's  cruei  taunts,  without 
one  f  ierid  on  whom  ^he  mifjht  rely  lor  as  is'ance  or  advice. 

She  was  i  aturally  a  very  prou''.  girl,  highly  sensitive,  and  'eserved  in 
disposition,  and,  fallen  though  she  was,  yet  she  would  never  reconcile 
her  mind  to  associate  with  the  profligate  pe.-sons  of  both  sexes  tha. 
Sandford  introduced  to  her  acquaintance  ;  therefore,  she  had  never 
made  a  friend,  as  it  was  only  with  such  persons  that  she  could  expect 
to  a4ociate  with.  The  virtuous  would,  of  course,  shun  her,  and  view 
her  character  with  abhorrence.  Neither  was  it  the  leait  of  those  pangs 
of  guilty  remorse  which  now  inflicted  their  undying  pangs  upon  her 
heart,  that  her  own  pride  and  folly  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  this 
accumulation  of  misery  and  wretchedness  over  her. 

She  was  now  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Her  money  was  nearly  ex- 
pended, and  whiit  was  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  she  discharged 
her  present  splendid  lodgings,  and  took  a  cheaper  one  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis,  where  she  Avas  not  known,  and  hoped  to  escape  being 
traced  by  any  of  her  former  gay  acquaintance;  and  there  she  sul'sisted 
1'or  some  time  oh  the  sale  of  her  jewels  and  plate,  which  Sandford  had 
lavished  on  her  during  the  first  months  of  their  intimacy  ;  but  when 
this  resource  failed,  her  money  nearly  exhausted,  and  her  health  and 
spirits  broken  by  the  unceasing  reflection  of  her  past  conduct  embitter- 
ing every  moment  of  her  wretched  existence,  she  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
to  return  home,  seek  an  interview  with  her  sis'.er,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  her  father's  pardon  ;  but  before  she  could  put  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution, she  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness,  which  brought  her  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave. 

It  was  a  long  time'  before  she  recov^ired,  and  was  then  informed  by 
her  landlady,  that  she  must  settle  the  long  arrears  of  rent  now  due,  and 
seek  another  lodging  in  a  few  days.  This  intimation  of  the  unfeeling 
woman  was  another  shock  to  her  wounded  feelings,  and  aftor  satisfying 
her  demands,  she  had  still  a  heavy  doctor's  bill  to  pay,  which  could  not 
be  defrayed  without  parting  with  the  best  of  her  clothes;  and  when  all 
was  gone,  and  she  had  nothing  more  left,  the  mercenary  landlady  turned 
Jier  out  of  doors. 

Then  broken-hearted,  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  her  long  illness, 
she  formed  the  resolution  of  turning  her  faltering  steps  towards  her 
native  place,  that  she  might  throw  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  beseech 
him  to  forgive  her,  and  then  die. 

For  days  she  could  only  crawl  a  few  miles,  and  then  some  barn  or 
outhouse  would  receive  her  for  the  night ;  but  sometimes  a  charitable 
person,  feeling  interested  from  her  feeble  looks,  would  relieve  her,  and 
give  her  a  night's  shelter,  or  some  kind-hearted  waggoner  would  ofFer 
her  a  lift  in  his  waggon. 

Thus,  she  at  last  airived  in  an  almost  dying  state  within  sight  of  her 
native  hills.  Then  the  rush  of  feelings  at  contrasting  her  former  happy 
state  of  innocence  and  virtue,  with  her  present  fallen,  degraded,  and 
forlorn  condition,  w^as  ovi  rwhelming  in  its  force,  and  she  sunk  in- 
sensible on  a  bank  that  skirted  the  road  leading  to  her  father's  farm, 
just  as  the  bells  of  the  adjoining  village  church  rung  out  a  joyous  peal 
that  echoed  through  the  neighbouring  dells  with  clear  and  sweet  dis- 
tinctness ;  but  the  sound  fell  with  moutnful  sadness  on  the  failing  ear 
ot  the  heart-broken  wanderer. 

The  sun  had  long  sunk  to  his  evening  rest,  and  the  lingering  shadows  • 
of  twilight  were  fast  stealing  into  the  gloom  of  night,  when  Agnes  once 
more  opened  her  eyes,  with  a  cold  shiver  as  she  gazed  around  her.  She 
tried  to  raise  herself,  but  her  limbs  f-ilt  chilled  and  refuses  their  sup- 
port ;  she  clasped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair — she  would  never  be 
able  to  reach  her  father's  house,  she  shouW  die  without  receiving  his 
forgiveness  ;  die,  too,  by  the  roadside — ^the  thought  was  ho  ror. 

She  mdde  A  desperate  effort  to  rise,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging her  trembling  footstep  -  down  the  path,  when  she  felt,  as  each  step 
drew  her  nearer  home,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  encounter 
the  terror  of  her  father's  awakened  wrath  ;  she  could  never  meet  his 
look;  how  would  she  quail  before  it;  perhaps  he  might  spurn  her  with 
a  curse.  She  gasped  with  affright  and  apprelien'sion  at  the  picture  her 
Jmaginatim  presented  to  htr  view,  and  could  proceed  no  further. 

A  house  was  in  view,  partly  visible  through  the  ^urrounding  gloom, 
as  It  stood  a  short  distance  fr  m  the  road,  nearly  embowered  in  trees, 
■which  she  remembered  as  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Goodwin,  the  widow  of  a 
farmer,  who  had  always  been  a  kind  neighbour,  and  particularly  at- 
tached to  both  herself  and  sister,  never  omitting  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming any  little  act  of  kindnecs  and  attention  since  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  their  excellent  mother ;  therefore,  to  this  kind- 
hearted  woman  A^nes  determined  to  make  herself  known,  before  she 
Ifi^M  any  furthet,  though  she  shrunk  back  as  the  thought  passed  through 
her  mind,  that  perhaps  she  mi>;bt  be  repiiUed,  and  turned  Irom  the 
door;  yet  she  resolved  on  making  the  attempt;  hut  aS  her  hand  rested 
ion  the  ga'e  Icafling  to  the  dwelhng,  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  turned 
awav.  Then  the  fee  ing  that  all  d-  pended  on  this  moment,  and  her  re- 
ro,?4riing  Btreilgth  wag  fast  diminishing,  gave  her  fresh  rescluiion,  and 


she  t.  t  ered  up  the  path,  again  hesitaiing,  and  again  proceeding,  until 
she  st0"d  beiore  the  ancient  doorway.  A  light  was  burning  in  a  lower 
apartn.ent,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  rai.ing  her  band  to  knock, 
Vvhen  unable  to  sustain  herself  any  lopger,  she  fell  heavily  against  it 
with  a  deep  groan. 

"  Mercy  on  u.s,"  exclaim.ed  Mrs.  Goodwin,  from  within ;  ''^  what  in 
Heaven's  name  is  that?  Plere,  William,  William,  make  haste;  some- 
thing has  just  fallen  against  the  door,  and  gave  such  a  groan.  Oh, 
dear  !  oh,  dt ar !" 

But  before  her  son,  who  was  retiring  for  tke  night,  could  reach  the 
entrance,  Mrs.  Goodwin  had  seized  the  candle  from  the  tabic,  and 
hastened  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  alarm  When,  to  her  infinite 
horror  and  astonisihment,  she  beheld,  what  she  really  believed  to  be  the 
case,  a  dead  woman,  on  the  step  of  the  door.  William  Goodwin  had  now 
joined  his  terrified  moiher,  and  raising  the  prostrate  Agnes  i.-i  his  arms, 
the  light  fell  on  her  face,  and  "the  well- remembered,  the  worn  and 
altered  features  of  hi.i  former  playmate  and  companion  met  his  asto- 
nished view  ;  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  mentioned  her  name, 
and  bore  her  into  the  house,  where  he  placed  her  on  an  old  fashioned 
sofa,  removing  the  bonnet  and  faded  clcak,  that  enveloped  her  once  fault- 
less though  ROW  attenuated  figure. 

'  Great  Godl  can  it  be  possiWe,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodwin,  as  She 
bent  over  her,  "  that  Agnes  Newton,  the  beauty  of  the  glen,  the  pride 
of  Woodlands,  as  she  was  called,  and  proud  enough  she  used  to  be,  in 
all  conscience,  should  now  return,  after  leavit  g  het  home  as  she  did, 
and  almost  breaking-  her  father's  heart — for  he  has  never  been  the  same 
man  since, — should  after  all,  come  back  in  this  sad  plight?  Poor  thing, 
how  altered  she  i'^,  how  different  she  looks  now  to  what  she  once  did. 
Dear,  dear  !  to  see  the  effects  of  pride  and  misconduct.  Well,  who  could 
have  thought  it;  I  can  mind  " 

"Never  mind,  now,  mother,  anything  about  5t,"  interrupted  her  ison, 
"  but  use  soiiie  means  to  re-tore  this  poor  girl  to  life,  if,  indeed,  she  be^- 
not  dead  already,  which  1  greatly  fear  ?" 

Bwt  Agnes  had  not  yet  breathed  her  last  s;gh,  and  the  benevolent 
though  somewhat  garrulous  Mrs.  Goodwin  bubtled  about  and  applied 
all  the  means  she  could  think  of  to  revive  her,  but  for  some  time  without 
any  success  At  last  Agnes  once  more  opened  heir  languid  eyes,  and  be- 
holding the  kind  anxious  faces  of  mother  and  son  bending  over  her, 
watching  her  return  to  life,  flung  herself  at  their  feet,  beseeching  tV.em 
to  pardon  her  for  venturing  to  intmde,  but  she  dared  not  meet  her 
father  without  some  previous  preparation,  and  she  thought — she  hoped 
Mrs.  Goodwin  would  not  withold  her  kind  offices  in  seeking  her  sister, 
and  begging  she  Avould  forgive  her  and  come  to  her. 

William  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  his  mother  assured  her  that 
she  would  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  induce  Sophia  to  see  her, 
doubting  not  that  she  would  rejoice  to  welcome  her  back  ajrain.  Agnes 
shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  appeared  again  relapsing  into  insensi- 
bility, when  Mrs.  Goodwin  had  her  removed  to  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
giving  her  a  soothing  cordial,  begged  her  to  compose  herself,  and  she 
would  hasten  to  Woodlands,  and  hoped  to  briiig  back  Sophia  with  her. 

It  was  a  long  dreary  walk  of  two  miles,  but  Mrs.  Goodwin  miRded  it 
not;  her  errand  was  one  of  mercy,  and  s^he  hastened  onwards,  hoping 
that  Sophia  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  To  her  infinite  satisfaction,  as 
phe  looked  through  a  small  casement,  she  beheld  her  seated  alone  at 
some  needlework.  She  tapped  cautiously,  fearful  of  alarming  her ;  but 
Sophia  could  not  restrain  an  expression  of  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
alarm,  on  beholding  Mrs.  Goodwin  at  that  late  hour,  who  sunk  out 
of  breath  on  a  chair,  and  a^i  soon  as  she  recovered  herself  she  unfolded 
her  message.  '  Sophia  stood  speechless  for  a  moinent,  and  then  burst 
into  fears. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Goodwin,  my  poor  father  must  not  be  disturbed  to-hight, 
it  would  be  his  death.  Wait  for  a  moment,  while  I  put  on  my  cloak  ;  I 
will  leturn  with  you.  Be  as  careful  as  possible  not  to  make  a  noise  ;  and 
now  let, us  go.  I  long  to  behold,  to  em,brace  my  poor  lost  sister.  And 
Hfaven  bless  you,  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Goodwin,  for  your  kindness  in  giving 
a  shelter  to  the  unhapj)y  wanderer,  and  coming  all  this  long  and  dreary 
way  to-night,  to  bring  the  intelligence  of  her  sad  return  to  me,  and  the 
prospect  of  relief  to  her.  A  blessing  wid  follow  you  for  the  charitable  deed. 
But,  oh,  my  taihet  ;  how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  knowledge  that  slie 
is  so  near?  He  will  not  permit  her  name  to  be  iKentioned  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  I  dread  the  terrible  efifects  of  his  wrath,  when  I  shall 
venture  to  plead  for  her  ;  but  no  fear  shall  v\ithhold  me  fiom  performing 
to  the  utmost  an  act  of  love  and  duty,  and  I  will  kneel  at  his  feet  until 
I  move  him  to  send  her  his  forgivene>'S  and  receive  her  agam." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  Mrs.  Goodwin's  dwelling.  A  light 
streamed  from  the  lower  window  on  the  path  beneath,  and  a  figure 
stood  vtithii  the  low  ancient  doorway. 

Sophia  flew  up  the  path,  and  sunk  into  the  arras  of  her  betrothed, 
Will  am  Goodwin,  who  had  been  anxiously  looking  out  for  his  mother's 
return.  She  wep  on  his  shou.d-r,  as  he  supported  her  into  the  house, 
and  entreated  Mrs.  Goodwin  to  lead  her  to  her  uiihaj^py  sister. 


il 


Agnes  was  awake,  and  listening  with  a  feverish  anviVtv  for  ivT 

VT'r  ^"'^^^"^^       app;:ach  o "  e    fst  a 

kngth  sh.  heard  them     A  ligHt  figure  stood  within  the  chamber  am 

rr.H  l"^  ^'"''^  ^^'^^  ^-^"^  of  Sophia  who 

raised  her  m  her  arms,  embraced  her  fervently,  and  mingled  her  tears 
with  the  wretched  penitent  for  some  time  witJ^ut  speaking-her  heL 
was  too  full-too  much  overpowered  for  utterance 

/'  Oh  !  Sophia,"  at  length  murmured  Agnes,  "  do  you-can  you  for- 
give your  guilty,  your  miserable  sister,  for  the  wrong,  the  injury  she 
has  inflicted  on  you  by  her  past  misconduct,  the  injury  of  a  bliVted 
name,  that,  but  for  me,  had  stood  so  proudl,:  so  hUured,  and  mj 
father-I  dare  not  mention  him-butteU  me,  sister,  has  he  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  hu  gudty  child,  or  may  I-can  I  hope  for  pardon  Lrn 
him  for  my  offences.  Oh,  Sophia,  if  you  knew  aU  I  Ifave  endured'^ 
think  your  gentle  heart  would  pity  me." 

forgiven-buried  m  oblivion  ;  it  cannot  be  recalled ;  therefore,  com- 
gi^ness'^'Sd  — to-morrow,  to  obtain  my  fathers  for-  , 

''^}'''^^^'^y''';'~^^^^^yo^,Sovhia,  for  that  kind  intention,"  inter- 
rup  ed  Agnes.  «'  Tell  him  I  sincerely  repent  of  my  past  sins.  I  deeplv 
deplore  my  transgressions,  and  1  hope  for  pardon  and  mercy  before  I 
die;  for,  oh,  Sophia,  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  I  shall  not  live  many 
days,  perhaps  not  many  hours.  My  glass  is  nearly  run  out ;  the  sand 
IS  almost  at  the  last  grain,  and  all  will  be  at  rest;  but  I  cannot  die 
Telfh  m°      "    ''"'""^  """^  ^""'^  °^  offended  father. 

^•I'l  ^^^1  ^reak  ray  heart.  I 

will  kneel  at  the  feet  of  our  father,  norwilll  riee  untU  I  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  bis  forgiveness  for  you  ;  and  now,  dearest,  compose 
yourself,  and  take  this  draught  that  kind  Mrs.  Goodwin  is  bringing  to 

Agnes  did  take  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  effects  began  to  be  risible,  and 
slumbeT^  "^"'^^  """^  ^  ''^^P 

nn  ^,^P^'*- ^^'"'"^"i^g  her  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Goodwin,  imprinted  a  kiss 
M  n-^    .  unhappy  sleeper,  and  stole  out  of  the  room. 

wmiam  Goodwin  stood  ready  to  escort  her  home  ;  his  mother  pro 
mised  she  would  let  her  know  immediately  if  any  change  should  take 
place  for  the  worse  in  her  sister,  and  Sophia,  throwing  herself  into  her 
arms,  as  she  thanked  her  in  the  most  grateful  terras  for  her  kindness 
to  the  unfortunate  Agnes,  told  her  she  should  return  the  instant  she 
could  succeed  m  making  an  impression  on  her  father's  heart  in  favour 
of  her  poor  sister,  and,  attended  by  her  lover,  re-trod  the  path  to  her 
home,  where  she  arrived  without  her  absence  having  been  observed. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  her  affectionate  pleadings  on  behalf  of  her 
wretched  sister,  and  how  far  she  succeeded  in  moving  the  hitherto  ob 
durate,  inflexible  heart  of  her  stern  father  towards  his  erring  child  aad 
the  serene  look  that  beamed  on  her  countenance,  as  she  entered  Mrs 
Goodwin  8  house  on  the  following  day,  plainly  indicated  the  success  of 
her  mission.  ^ 

for"b«  ,°utl'r  """""  °" 

"  She  is  fast  sinking,"  said  she,  in  a  whisper:  "  I  have  scarcelv  hPPn 

a'r?cl2"\"'r?'"'"'°^*'^^^  ''''  tw'o  hours.  TharGor;o" 
are  come ;  she  has  been  anxiously  inquiring  for  you,  in  the  intervals  of 

It  1  T^^^^  '^"^  ^'^°^^^>  and  it  would  be  use  , 

i^he  to       hen"  ^  "  ''''  ''''''''  ^'^^^        heart  | 

5°°'^'"'"  ^''^'^^^  ^hile  suppressed  agony  op- 

pressed  the  heart  of  Sophia,  as  she  entered  the  chamber  of  hfr  lisZ 
She  extended  her  arms  to  meet  her  embrace 

Jn^\^lTfT"^''  ^^"fu''^  ''"'^^y  ""^^'^^^  accents,  "  forgives 

>ou  ;  1  dm  the  bearer  of  his  pardon." 

yeu,  my  «Uter."~"'''"'' '  ^^^PP^-  you-bless 

to  V'brfh^'V'T''"'  ""^  «"deavoured  to  raise  herself  on  her  knees 
pillow  ^'^^  exhausted  on  the 

"She  is  gone,"  exclaimed  Sophia;  "  I  have  been  too  precipitate  in 
telling  her.    She  is  dead.    Oh,  my  sister'"  c»-'P"aic 

Mnll''^^\Vl'''^       i'^'^r^  "'^'^  °"  ^hile  the  tears 

fell  thu:k  and  fast  on  the  death-like  countenance  of  the  sufferer,  who 
had  only  famted  and  revived  after  a  short  time,  but  was  unable  to  peak. 
td^ir  ?v  h'^^^.''*'"^  remaining  part  of  that  day  by  the 
W  ,  !    uk"',^'"^  ^''P^ting  each  fluttering  breath  would  be 

ner  last.  She  lay  perfectly  composed  until  the  shadows  of  the  evenine's 
•un  were  .lowly  retreating  from  the  chamber,  when  she  raised  herself] 
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^i:^^-^^^  - — -^-e 'z:  iJt  : 

mjiTe^rr^lgriri'rso  T''"       f''  "j^-  ^hat 

taLts,  the  s  oTo/those  who  hL"*  '  '''''  ''^  ^'^^ 

cence  Ld  pride   woufd  reioice      1^  ''T'''  "'^  ^^^^  «^ 

to  see  my  fathe  -the  in     v iew^^Jr      V"  ' 
sentmehis  forgiveness  TnTi  r  "  too  much  for  both  ;  he  has 

the  mercy  he  harsSow;  tn  J      Tk/'"''  ^^^^^  him  for 

no,  let  the  sunbeamsplay  on  mVhumbirg"rieT  tTe  m^^ 
no^name-let  the  initials  alone  be  carvedLove  m"e!  You  '^Cmi^^ 

Sophia  could  not  speak ;  tears  choked  her  utterance  >, 
press  her  sister's  hand.  ""'-rance.^she  could  only 

"  Enough,  I  shall  now  die  in  peace  Hp- 
hear  from  Mrs.  Goodwin,  that  you  ex.e.t  st^L  f't  ^ 
liam  Goodwin.    May  happiness  -  n/  ^^  ^"^d  to  Wil- 

now.  farewell ;  my  eyes  grS^dim    Vould  thl^  ^''^  ' 

grave  closes  over  me,  that  mv  flul'ts  I  ^  might  hope,  when  the 

they  will  live  for  eve  .  May  ifaven'i^-.     '  """^  ' 
She  sunk  back  on  the  p'Lw  the  las  snT/'  T'.'."  "^^-^^--^11  !" 
window,  as  it  vet  ImaeZ^fZ^  sunbeam  had  darted  aslant  the 

twilight  whenfhe  fi  r  f      h  "tZ?i'  "^^^^'^  ^ 


ri*©  be  concluded  in  our  next.). 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  PRLNCE, 

AUGUST  eiH,  1844. 

Hail !  fair  Star  of  Brunswick's  line ! 

Son  of  her  whose  virtues  shine ; 

Future  liege !  we  greet  with  love 

Thee,  who'st  sent  from  Him  above. 

May  thy  little  heart  beat  free 

While  a  tender  babe  you  be  ; 

And  with  boyhood's  joys  may  you. 

'Neath  the  sunny  sky  so  blue, 

Laugh  thy  youthful  hours  away, 

As  ye  glide  through  childhood's  day. 

And  when  manhood  fills  thy  veins 
Follow'd  by  thy  flatt'ring  trains. 
May  you  spurn  the  courtier's  wiles. 
And  the  harlot's  luring  smiles  ; 
Let  not  vice  entice  thee,  nor 
Enter  thou  the  gambler's  door  ; 
But  thy  leisure  hours  employ 
In  prayer  to  Him  whose  home  is  joy 
Succour  e'er  the  sad  and  poor ; 
And  when  millions  do  implore' 
That  thou  wilt  their  troubles  hear. 
O  do  not  from  them  turn  thine  ear- 
But  rule  ever  with  a  hand 
That  will  grace  a  Christian  land. 
Us^  that  power  with  9  care, 
Which  thy  Maker  in  the  afr 
Doth  so  kindly,  hourly,  shar^ 
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EXPERIENCE  MAKES  FOOLS  WISE  ; 

OR,  THE  BROKEN  VOW. 

Richard  Hanlon  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  deceased  tradesman  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  who,  by  great  frugality  and  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness, had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  which,  at  his  death,  was  di- 
vided between  his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Michael. 

The  former  was  a  wild,  thoughtless,  good-tempered  fellow,  who  freely 
shared  his  patrimony  amongst  his  companions ;  the  latter  possessed  all 
the  saving  propensities  of  his  father,  but  none  of  his  better  qualities ; 
for  he  was  not  oaly  penurious  in  the  extreme,  but  ill  tempered  and 
vicious.  It  will  be,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  two  brothers 
were  at  variance  with  each  other;  but  their  father  having  stated  in  his 
will,  that  unless  Richard  continued  under  the  same  roof  as  Michael,  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  receive  certain  sums  of  money  at  a  stated 
period,  therefore  Richard,  rather  than  forfeit  the  same,  chose  to  live 
with  Michael  despite  their  differences. 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred,  which  induced  Richard  to  forego 
the  benefit,  rather  than  longer  submit  to  the  ill-nature  of  his  brother. 
For  some  months  the  former  had  been  paying  his  attention  to  a  bright- 
eyed  maiden,  one  Norah  O'Neale,  and  to  speak  the  truth  of  our  hero, 
his  attentions  to  her  were  those  of  love  and  honour. 

As  he  one  evening  approached  the  threshold  of  his  brother's  house, 
to  his  surprise  he  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  his  beloved  Norah. 

"  Heaven  shower  blessings  on  thy  young  head,"  he  mentally  ex- 
claimed, as  he  drew  more  near,  and  delighted,  he  listened  a  moment  to 
hear  the  theme  of  her  conversation. 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  she,  "  it  is  useless  for  you  or  any  other  to  endeavour 
to  make  me  believe  it." 

"I  tell  ye,  Norah!"  said  Michael,  "sorrow  will  sit  heavy  at  y'er 
heart,  if  you  persist  in  throwing  away  your  affections  upon  so  worthless 
a  profligate." 

"  1  could  wish,"  returned  Norah,  "  he  was  here  at  this  moment  to 
hear  you  speak  in  this  disrespectful  manner." 

"And  what  care  I  if  he  did  hear?"  returned  Michael. 

"  But  that  you  are  his  brother,"  rejoined  Norah,  "  I  would  advise 
him  to  make  you  care  by  the  strength  of  his  well  formed  arm." 

"He  dare  not,"  replied  Michael,  "for  although  he  is  my  elder 
brother,  I  would  soon  take  the  line  of  the  law  of  him." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  hold  you  no  farther  discourse,  than  to  tell  you 
there  is  not  a  mother's  son  in  all  the  city,  whom  I  would  prefer  before 
him !" 

"  Then  my  curse  upon  you  for  a  young  fool,  and  I  hope  you  will  feel 
the  poverty  to  which  his  profligacy  will  be  sure  to  bring  you." 

"  And  may  the  curse  fall  back  on  those  who  gave  it,"  replied  Norah, 
springing  towards  the  door,  when  to  her  astonishment  and  joy  she  was 
received  into  the  arms  of  him  whose  love  she  so  well  merited.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  from  that  hour  Norah  became  more  dear  to 
him ;  and  that  very  evening  Richard  left  the  roof  which  he  had  hitherto 
occupied  in  conjunction  with  his  brother. 

Month  after  month  flew  by,  and  the  companions  of  Richard  began  to 
care  less  for  his  society,  as  they  found  that  little  now  remained  to  be 
spent  amoMg  them ;  and  now  indeed  did  Richard  lament  at  his  not  pos- 
sessing the  saving  spirit  of  his  father ;  and  Norah,  although  she  endea 
voured  to  be  blind  to  it,  knew  from  the  society  in  which  he  had  lately 
mixed,  that  he  was  squandering  away  much  of  that  she  had  hoped  would 
have  been  saved  for  their  united  benefits. 

As  she  one  evening  sat  musing  upon  the  words  of  the  ill-tempered 
Michael,  she  exclaimed,  "  Sure  it  is  that  'curses  do  not  fall  upon 
sticks  or  stones,  for  poor  Richard  has  surely  the  heavy  one  uttered  by  that 
Ill-starred  Michael !" 

"  Richard  cares  not  though  all  the  world  may  curse  him,"  said  the 
latter,  as  he  entered,  "  so  as  he  possesses  your  affections  I" 

"Which  will  be  yours  while  I  have  life!"  said  Norah;  "but  why 
have  ye  neglected  me  for  that  idle  Shawn  and  Patrick  Rooney?" 

"  Forget  it,  dear  Norah,  and  let  us  beg  a  blessing  from  Father Laffin, 
and  let  our  hands  and  our  hearts  be  made  one." 

"  No,  no,  Richard,  you  must  wait  until  the  green  turf  has  covered  my 
grandmither,  Kattie;  for  while  she  lives  she  will  require  my  whole 
attention." 

"  Bless  thy  young  heart,  Norah  ;  thou  art  indeed  a  jewel  too  good, 
too  pure,  for  the  thoughtless  Richard." 

"  No,  no ;  not  too  good  for  thee,  Richard,  though  I  were  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Munster's  famed  king." 

This  was  the  first  serious  thought  our  hero  had  ever  had  of  his  past 
conduct,  and  he  now  resolved  on  relinquishing  liis  former  associates, 
and  embarking  the  trifle  he  had  left  in  some  manner  likely  to  return 
him  profit ;  and  it  seems  that  good  follows  good  resolutions,  for  on  the 
Allowing  yr?ek  Richard  recelvea  letters  from  London,  Informing  Jiim 


that  the  only  brother  of  his  late  father  had  lately  died,  and  being  with- 
out issue,  had  left  the  principal  part  of  his  money  and  his  effects  to 
him. 

With  what  pleasure  did  he  then  hasten  to  the  only  object  of  his 
affections,  to  inform  her  of  his  unexpected  good  fortune ;  but  to  his 
surprise  Norah  uttered  not  one  word  of  joy. 

"  My  good  fortune,"  said  he,  "  does  not  seem  to  have  given  you  the 
pleasure  I  had  hoped  it  would." 

"  No,"  said  ^he,  "you  are  going  to  London,  where  the  maidens  have 
hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  skin  like  snow  ;  and  like  to  my 
father,  in  their  company  you  will  forget  your  Norah." 

"  But  your  father  was  a  villain,  and  undeserving  of  so  fair  a  flower 
as  your  poor  dead  raother ;  but  come,  come,  dry  up  your  tears,  and 
smile  on  me,  while  I  swear  to  the  virgin  that  you  shall  never  be  absent 
from  my  thought;  and  if  any  other  maiden  sV.ould  take  your  place  in  my 
heart,  I  wish  that  evil  may  that  minute  overtake  me." 

"  Bless  your  brave  vow,  Richard ;  you  have  given  me  your  troth, 
and  Norah  will  not  doubt  its  truth." 

*  *  *  * 

Richard  had  now  arrived  in  London,  and  was  already  in  possession 
of  much  of  the  property  of  his  uncle,  who  for  many  years  had  been  living 
a  bachelor's  life,  and  though  possessing  a  competency,  he  had  but  one 
domestic,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ho^.;sekeeper,  chambermaid,  cook, 
&c. ;  the  last  mentioned  individual  seemed  rKUCh  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  our  hero,  who,  like  many  of  his  sex,  was  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  the  bard  of  Erin,  in  one  of  the  national  ballads,  which  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  'Tis  a  pity,  when  flower.s  around  us  are  springing. 
To  make  light  of  the  rest  if  the  rose  be  not  there  ; 
For  the  world  is  so  full  of  resplendent  dark  eyes, 
'Twere  ^  pity  to  limit  one's  love  to  a  pair." 
And  again, 

"  When  far  from  the  lips  that  we  love. 
We  nr^ake  love  to  the  lips  that  are  near." 

And  as  the  housekeeper  seemed  so  far  from  averse  to  him,  he  saw  no 
harm  in  impressing  a  few  kisses  upon  the  not  unwilling  lip  of  the  un- 
friended, unhappy  widow,  as  the  lady  choose  to  term  herself,  although, 
by  the  will  of  her  late  master,  she  was  the  possessor  of  b2l.  per  annum 
for  life. 

"  Great  evils  have  small  beginnings,"  saith  the  proverb,  the  truth  of 
which  Richard  was  soon  doomed  to  acknowledge. 

One  eveniHg  as  Richard  sat  enjoying  a  cup  of  rich  Bohea,  in  com- 
pany of  the  above  named  lady,  she  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  about  to  converse,  by  saying, 

"What  a  wretched  life  is  that  of  a  woman  mourning  a  beloved  hus- 
band ?" 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  this  state  of  withering  sorrow?"  asked 
Richard,  in  a  thin,  sarcastic  tone. 

"  A  time  seeming  to  me  an  eternity,"  replied  Widow  Wilkins. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  kindness;  "how  many  years  ?" 

"  A  long  continued  round  of  two  long,  wearisome  years  !"  sighed  the 
widow,  as  something  representing  large  dew-drops  fell  upon  her  hands, 
which  were  folded  as  if  in  intense  sorrow. 

"  Shall  I  be  loved  and  mourned  like  this  by  Norah?"  sighed  Richard, 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  poor,  affectionate  widow  iu  tears,  until  he  fancied 
himself  the  object  of  them, 

"  Ah,  me  ! "  said  she,  "  it  is  useless  to  sigh,  for  I  shall  never  find 
another  to  love  me  as  he  did." 

"You will — you  shall!"  cried  Richard,  in  ecstacy;  " for  I  will  love 
you  as  I  love  my  country,  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heart." 

"Ah,  but  my  dear  Wilkins  bought  me  watches,  rings,  and  everything 
I  sighed  for." 

"  As  will  I,"  said  Richard ;  "  I  will  leave  no  wish  of  your  heart  un- 
gratified." 

"  Ah,  so  many  have  promised,"  said  the  widow,  "  but  " 

"But  I  will  perforno,  dearest,"  said  Richard,  impressing  upon  her 
lips  such  kisses  as  none  but  an  Irishman  can  give. 

"  But  consider,  sir,"  said  Widow  Wilkins,  putting  on  a  look  of  grave 
morality,  "  I  am  older  than  you  by  many  years ;  and  " 

"  You  will,  therefore,  be  better  able  to  guide  my  erring  steps,"  urged 
Richard. 

"  I  feel  assured  you  are  an  amiable  young  man ;  but  there  is  one 
question  you  must  answer  me." 

"  A  thousand,  if  you  please,  dearest." 

"  Have  you  any  other  love  than  me  1"  asked  the  widow. 

This  brought  some  net  very  pleasant  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  Richard, 
who  felt  rather  an  unpleasant  sensation  about  his  throat  as  he  stam- 
mered out, 

"  No— no!" 

*'  Then  I  cannot  refuse  the  love  you  offer,"  said  ah*. 


fh.  »  M      •  creature,"  repliedlj^^^;;^r~^77^^— — 

the  table  a  wel2  filled  pur.e  ;  "you  cannot  please  me  better  than  by  pur 
chasing  some  trifles  %vhich  may  take  your  faPcy."  ^  ^ 

As  the  widow  took  possession  of  ihe  money   shf>  smJi^H  ,  c,v,-i  • 
which  our  hero  saw  a  thousand  graces,  as  she  Jellied  ^" 
'I  will  not  hurt  your  geuerooity  by  a  refusal  of  it  "' 
The  evening  passed  in  rather  an  agreeable  iele-a-te'e  ■  hrt 
retired  t^,  his  bed-chamber,  conscience:  which  mlkes  co^a^^   of  us  a' 
^     informed  him  that  he  had  not  kept  as  strictly  as  he  ,ZnM%     ^  ' 
the  troth  he  had  plighted  to  his  N^orah,  and  [n  his'Lt^s 'he  ^oS 
saw  th'\        r'^^r*'^  ^^'^       circumstances  of  the  eyening  and 
saw  the  bright  tears  flowing  from  her  mild  bright  eye  of  blue  anfas  he 
wiped  them  from  her  cheek,  he  awoke-he  awoke  to  the  recolJectiJn 
that  he  was  the  avowed  lover  of  Widow  Wilkins     He  thorpfn'r  ^ 
termined  on  treating  her  for  the  future  only  as   he  heus'ekeepe   ^f  hi," 
his  uncle  ;  but  wc  all  know  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  tt^^^^^^ 

i^ae  wal?  ;  '  "I  '^'^^^"'^  "^^^"^"^  ^b^n  he  e  it'red  he 
rirpl/  ^y^^"-  Wilkins,  whose  face  was 

dressed  m  her  most  engaging  smiles,  and  handing  him  his  slinnrr? 
warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice^f  Snderne  f  ' 

fel  flr^nrL"       i'  ''''  all         ove  I 

lelt  for  him  has  now  become  yours  " 

ha™repned°°  «aWng  her 

To  this  Richard  readily  agreed.    They  were  prepared  to  set  out  h,,, 

"I  have  come  to  surorise  you,"  said  he 

^  J  But  i;  is  oa  business  of  importance  I  am  come,  sir."  replied  Mac- 

a^LXat'd/'^'  it  is  your  interest,  and  not  mine."  said  Mackenzie, 
depart." ^^'^  "  I       "ow  ready  to 

La;j^"::^'a^^^''^^'"  ^^^^  "IwouldiV,rgotthatI 
By  what  name.  then,  dearest,  would  you  vi.h  that  I  should  call 
-Sophy-ycur  own  Sophy  !"  she  returned,  with  a  smjie 
takinltrTand"'"''''"""^'  ^"'^  '^^'^^  ^^^'^         -'-1  Richard. 
This  compliment  was  received  with  a  look  that  defies  all  exnression 
Ihey  had  now  reached  that  thronged  part  of  the  citv  r  ,  t 
a.  Ludgate-hill.  where  now  every  purcha'ser  of anL^Se  mult  payTJo" 
and-ahalf  percent.  mor«  than  its  real  value,  to  enable  the  shS 
to  pay  for  the  gilding  ofthe  Corin.hian  columns  and  imm  Le'  LJtfof 
plat;j-glass,  which  ornament  his  house. 

The  first  of  those  splendid  establishments  was  insf  ♦i,^^ 
numbers  of  gaping  admirers  stood  SftlTe  \^-  lw  "loSnl' 
astonishment  at  the  superb  scarfs  and  shawls  whfcr^dettrd^: 

"  «P°t  by  his  own  dear  Sophy  - 

See.  see.  said  she,  poir.tmg  to  a  crimson  and  dead  yello/sh^wi 
which  hung  on  the  aforesaid  window,  "should  I  ^nt^It  y  ^' 
that  sweet  delicious  shawj?"  ^         ^""^  ^^^g^"^  in 

"  You  always  look  elegant."  whispered  Richard,  gallantly 
utnio't;  li^hr"  ""  ''""^  ^'^  "^^^  '"^^      always'gratified  my 

"  Not  another  word,  dearest ;  it  shall  be  yours,  cost  what  it  mav  " 

No,  no ;  you  are  too  kind,  too  indulgent."  ^' 
"  Not  more  than  you  deserve,  dearest,'-  said  Richar,! 

.t;^j:;:,,r„^^^7a:rr:erd^l"s^^^ 

.Jl%hel"'""°°  «".«,,  „ero  ,„ietly 

"  Thank  you."  said  Sophy,  "  I  prefer  this." 
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"  What  is  the  price  I"  asked  Richard.  ~ 
"Only  ten  guineas,  sir." 

•'Ten guineas!"  exclaimed  Richard,  in  surprise. 
Of  ..-;rr;a™7uamy'.r;ftS.?°'°''''''"  ''''  ™= 

.hiL'i^^i'h™!:  :r,o'"" °'"™''''' 

it  wilh  L".""'  I        »<"  fro-eW 

the^choS^ho^'lf  hYs  la?e  ut.rh  "^""^ 
demanded.  '  gave-one  for  the  suia 

upon"  ^':SoZ:s7Z^z^'t'^'x^r^ 

^^ui;s,she  ,e,t,  as  Weil  she  Jgt.h:.'  ttV^  .rprudet  da^y^, 

communicaHonl'froS'n,'''  °°'  "  «»"ed 
d'eniy  rr*::  Jrho^gS't  oVrjrTi:!" 

v«rir:nn^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

B^l'ess"vl,',"fl''°"'*  i,  "'"'-"  "'""'"S  hystetically. 

no.     ^ou^Tca^nr  S'yir^h^r^.' • 

youll'^mfLuI"  ""•■'i:"""''  »«">i"i?  "mewhat  pacified;  "if 


'  TiiMtV  "'^  j-^u,  ai  leasr,  lor  a  time." 

r^iV"  Baid  Richard,  kissing  her  affectionately: 

lire  I  wul  soon  come  back  to  you."  "u-iciy, 

llf  llrvu.'  srlioll  I  1  ii_     .  .... 


"  be  sure  i  „ii,  aooii  come  oack  to  you 
so,,c;?;rdtuie?af,;r  ^ea^s'';."''  ' 

na;r,;^d\:rive;■T;!S;Slrr.Ve^:?■^''•'''! 

auerjt- r;sgarin=;:::r^;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  --^ 
;.pnTJiTth:t-Tyi°fc::;L''*r;-..""^'-- 

I  would  icil  you,  tut  1  fear  you  will  be  displeased  with  me  " 

"  K.r 't  :n7::in'r;"^?iir  '^.^rat-r 

^'fl  s,rt!^.r-  rc„.'-f-  SSVrel'aTn  X" 

f  7       'ha|  displease  me  !"  asked  Richard,  in  surprise 

be  dil,'d«i " ">  .i.oug\;rs„„un 

"  flas  he  then  any  pretensions  to  you  '" 

"  tLTZ  'dear'Tot;  "v""  """"  "i""- 

She  .ho^;:;  Z^^,^^';:::;;;;^.!^^  -  -'^^u  as  to  wisu 

.0  "?:rht^':;:™rrtVeV:;;:LTnn;u:„7rr^^ 

Wilkins.  ^  °^      remonstrances  of  Mrs. 

wjc^f  I'eci't^Z'ytv;  srd^•;  t;:cr;.." 
£i?;:r^;^s"Ka:;'^~trfi^^^ 

wa;;t";""X^r,n'rt;rra^;;':""^^^^^^^^^^      — <■ 
...ppines..  hu.  words  are  -Tknifp^rrfer,"  rr/hVa^tr.^^ 
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ing  this  he  impressed  upon  the  Hp  of  his  lady  love  a  fond  and  impas- 
sioned kiss. 

Thus  engaged  he  had  not  perceived  the  entrance  of  a  stout,  th'ckset 
individual  in  the  garb  of  a  seaman,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  stick  of  as 
unsightly  dimensions  as  himself. 

"Have  you  not  one  word  to  ofler  in  return  for  my  love?"  asked 
Richard. 

"  Your  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilkins,  in  a  tone  which  almost  petrified 
her  enamoured  swain,  "is  detestable  tome." 

"How  so?"  demanded  Richard,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  her 
waist ;  "  do  I  dream,  or  " 

"  If  ye  do,  you  lubber,"  said  the  sailor,  in  an  uncouth  tone,  "  this  little 
friend  of  mine  will  soon  awaken  ye."  Thus  saying,  he  struck  Richard 
so  severe  a  blow  that  lie  nearly  felled  him  to  the  earth. 

"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  demanded  Richard,  in  a  tone  of 
tage  and  amazement. 

"  It  means  this,"  said  the  sailor  ;  "  that  you  are  a  pirate,  and  have 
no  right  alongside  my  trim-built  craft hereupon  he  struck  poor  Dick 
a  second  blow,  but  more  severe. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  husbaad ;  my  "Wilkins,"  said  the  pretended 
W'idow,  '*  how  happy  am  I  that  you  are  again  returned  to  me," 

Richard,  gaining  his  feet,  stood  as  one  petrified. 

"  Clear  the  decks,  ye  lubber,"  cried  the  sailor  to  him;  "  who  and 
what  are  ye  ?"  and  before  Richard  could  make  any  answer,  Mrs.  "Wilkins 
replied, — 

"  Don't  harm  the  poor  fool  ;  I  think  he  is  slightly  deranged ;  he  is 
the  nephew  of  my  deceased  master." 

"  He  don't  look  much  like  a  madman,  anyhow,"  said  the  seaman, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  husband  of  Mrs.  "Wilkins,  and  had  just  re- 
turned, afcer  a  two  years  voyage. 

"  But  he  is,  my  dear,"  said  the  spouse;  "  to  prove  which,  I  need 
only  tell  you  that  he  considers  me  to  be  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  has 
for  many  years  been  paying  his  addresses,  and  has  given  me  property  to 
the  amount  of  80QI." 

"  That  changes  the  wind  a  little,"  replied  the  tar ;  "  but  I  would 
advise  him  to  steer  clear  of  my  course." 

Strange  to  say  that  Richard,  instead  of  returning  the  words  or  blows 
of  the  sailor,  hastily  left  the  house,  heartily  cursing  his  folly  for  having 
played  so  deeply  the  fool. 

"  But  I  will  have  redress,"  said  he  ;  "  be  the  consequence  what  it 
may,  I  will  not  leave  London  for  a  day  or  two." 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  he  walked  on,  he  scarce  knew  whither; 
having  at  length  arrived  at  the  late  well  known  fields  at  Chelsea,  he  sat 
down  upon  a  stile,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Fauntleroy,  who, 
on  the  following  morning,  for  forgery,  was  to  pay  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law. 

"  That  peer  fellow."  thought  he,  "  who  has  been  led  on  to  crime  by 
the  treachery  of  others,  is  less  deserving  punishment  than  many  whose 
actions  are  n6w  screened  by  the  wealthy  in  office." 

At  this  moment  a  low  deep  sob  reached  his  ear,  and  turning  to  ascer- 
tain from  whenca  it  came,  he  discovered  a  respectably  attired  female 
coming  froG<  an  opposite  direction. 

We  have  before  described  our  hero  as  a  good-natured  fellow ;  and 
here,  indeed,  was  proof  of  it ;  for  in  an  instant  he  was  at  her  side,  and 
in  a  kind  manner,  asked  "  if  there  was  aay  possibility  of  his  being  of 
assistance  to  her." 

"  I  thank  you,"  returned  the  stranger  ;  "  but  I  am  in  so  melancholy 
a  mood,  that  conversation  with  me  would  but  ill  repay  your  kind 
attention." 

"  Not  80,"  said  Richard  ;  "  I  myself  have  been  just  indulging  in  a 
strain  of  sad  and  iHelancholy  thought." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger  ;  "  but  may  I  ask  on  what 
your  thoughts  were  bent?" 

"  A  subject  which  is  not  very  likely  to  cheer  the  heait  of  a  sensitive 
female." 

"  But  I  am  sad,  and  sadness  will  best  suit  the  nature  of  my  mind." 

"  To  be  brief,  then  :  I  have  been  dwelling  on  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances, that  the  life  of  a  man,  who  has  hitherto  possessed  all  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature,  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  imperfect  code  of 
our  present  laws." 

"  Bless  you,"  returned  the  female,  "  be  j'e  who  you  may,  for  speak- 
ing 80  kindly  of  tliat  being  whose  fate  is  so  closely  linked  with  mine." 

"  Can  it  be  possible,  fair  stranger,"  asked  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  "  that  you  are  a  relative  of  the  unfortunate  being  to  whom  I 
have  just  alluded?" 

"  It  is  too  true,  sir/'  said  she,  "  I  am  hU  " 

"  So  young^"  interrupted  Richard,  "  surely  you  are  not  his  wife  ?" 

"  I  am  not,"  reijlied  the  stranger,  with  mournful  simplicity,  "  I  am 
his  daughter 


J^ever  was  the  heart  of  an  Irishman  shut  against  the  misery  of  the 


young  and  unprotected;  and  Richard,  as  he  looked  with  sorrow  on  the 
youn^  creature  before  him,  sighed  deeply  with  the  intensity  of  unfeigned 
feeling,  which  was  not  unperceived  by  his  companion. 

"  I  see,"  said  she,  "  you  are  one  of  those  few  beings  who  can  sympa- 
thise with  another's  woe." 

"  The  virgin  forbid  that  I  should  ever  cease  to  do  so,"  returned 
Richard  ;  "  but  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you  with  more  than 
mere  sympathy." 

"  This  kindness  overwhelms  me,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  Tis  but  our  duty  to  assist  our  fellow-creatures,"  rejoined  our  here, 
"  and  if  I  can  serve  you  I  will  do  so,  willingly." 

"  Since  you  are  so  kind,  I  will  then  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  am  in 
great  distress,  although  I  have  with  me  property  of  my  poor  father's  to 
the  value  of  eighty  guineas." 

"  Then  you  need  not  pecuniary  assistance,"  said  Richard,  in  a  kind 
tone. 

"  I  will  relate  to  you  how  I  am  situated ;  I  ara  now  about  te  under- 
take a  journey  of  many  miles  to  the  residence  of  a  sister  of  my  dear 
father's  ;  and  although  I  have  in  ray  possession  a  locket  and  a  gold  re- 
peater, I  have  not  a  single  coin,  nor  do  I  know  how  I  can  procure  it ; 
yet  I  mould  part  with  the  watch  for  one-fourth  of  its  value." 

"  Then  do  not  give  yourself  further  distress  on  that  account,  for  I  will 
willingly  become  a  purchaser." 

Richard  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  stranger  take  his 
advice,  for  now^not  one  trace  of  past  sorrow  remained  upon  her  features. 
Taking  from  her  bosom  a  watch  of  brilliant  appearance,  to  which  was 
attached  a  richly  chased  seal,  she  taid, — 

"  I  fear  its  time  is  at  present  wrong,  for  in  my  grief  I  have  failed  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  it." 

"  That  may  be  easily  rectified,"  replied  Richard  "  what  is  the  sum 
you  wish  in  exchange  for  it?"  ' 

"  Ten  or  fifteen  guineas  will  well  provide  me  for  the  journey." 
"  But  you  may  possibly  find  use  for  twenty,"  replied  Richard  ;  at  the 
same  time  believing  the  sum  to  be  but  half  the  value  of  the  article. 
So  saying,  he  placed  within  her  hands  the  required  amount  of  gold 
and  notes.  •  *•  ' 

"  My  lasting  gratitude  is  due  to  you,"  replied  the  female,  about  to 
depart. 

"Surely  you  will  not  thus  leave  me?"  said  Richard';  "  ray  heart 
already  feels  deeply  interested  in  you." 

"  Three  hours  hence  and  I  will  meet  you,"  replied  the  stranger ; 
"  but  as  I  have  now  an  engagement,  and  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  my 
family,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  keep  it." 

"Nor  will  I  persuade  you  to  break  i^"  said  Richard,  "although, 
at  three  hours'  hence,  I  had  determined  to  be  on  my  road  to  my 
native  city." 

"  Adieu,  then,  generous  being — at  least,  for  a  time,"  said  she. 
Richard,  unwillingly,  was  about  to  depart,  when  she  continued, — 
"  Upon  second  thoughts,  I  will  delay  my  journey  lor  a  day  or  two,  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  your  society." 

"  "Which.",  said  Richaid,  "will  give  me  infinite  pleasure." 
"And  will,  therefore,"  rejoined  she,  "postpone  our  meeting  until 
to-morrow,  at  twelve.    Till  then,  I  will  beg  of  you  to  keep  our  meeting 
a  secret  from  all." 

"  I  will— I  will,"  replied  Richard  ;  "  you  may  depend  on  me." 
Thus  saying,  our  hero,  well  pleased  with  his  evening's  adventure,  bent 
his  steps  homeward  ;  but  determined  on  not  again  visiiing  the  trea- 
cherous Mrs.  "Wilkins,  until  accompanied  by  the  proper  authoiity. 
He,  therefore,  took  up  his  abode  at  an  hotel. 

During  the  night  he  slept  but  little.  Many  a  time  and  oft  he  gazed 
upon  the  watch,  and  longed  for  the  hour  ta  arrive  When  he  should 
again  meet  the  interesting  being  from  whom  he  had  puichased  it. 

At  length' the  wished-for  hour  arrived,  and  Richard,  with  anxious 
heart,  bent  his  footsteps  to  the  appointed  spot;  but  minute  alter 
minute,  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  still  she  came  not. 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  he,  "  I  will  wait  a  little  longer;  the  occurrence 
of  this  morning  has  no  doubt  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  her,  that  she' 
is  not  able  to  keep  her  appointment." 

Another  and  another  hoar  passed  and  she  came  not.  A  man  of  re- 
spectable exterior  was  lingering  near  the  spot,  and  a  thought  entered 
his  mind  that  he  might  have  been  sent  there  by  his  female  companioit^ 
of  the  preceding  clay.  Walking  up  to  him,  he  addressed  him  with,—  ' 
"I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  my  intrusions  on  your  society;  but  I 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  you  are  come  froln  a  party  whom  I  ara  novf* 
waiting  to  meet." 

"  A  lady,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  Exactly  so,"  said  Richard. 

"I  am,  sir;  but  a  foolish  delicacy  prevented  me  making  myself 
known/' 

"  And  what  message  have  you  brought  ?"  Here  the  strawger  for  it 
few  minutes  seemed  confused.    "  You  heed  hot  fear  "to  deliver  any  mes- 
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sage  you  have  biought,"  continued  Richard.  "I  am  wiUing  to  render 
assistance  if  it  is  required." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  stranger,  modestly,  "  I  am  desired  to  in- 
form you,  that  unforeseen  circumstances  have  occurred,  which  have 
prevented  the  lady  keeping  her  appointment ;  unless  you  can  forward 
her  a  few  pounds  by  me,  which  she  wUl  retuni  with  gratitude  this 
evening  at  seven." 

"  I  fear  I  have  not  many  in  my  po  session,"  returned  Richard,  draw- 
ing out  his  purse;  -'here  are  ,tive,  if  they  are  any  service,  I  shall  be 
well  repaid  by  her  society  this  evening." 

The  instant  the  stranger  had  received  the  money,  he  ha.stened  across 
the  field  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Richard,  "he  is  some  dear  friend,  I'll  be  bound, 
who  feels  as  much  pleasure  in  assisting  her  as  myself." 

Richard  now  again  returned  to  the  hotel  to  wait  the  coming  of 
evening,  while  Mrs.  "Wilkins  and  her  spouse  laughed  heartily  at 
the  clever  manner  in  which  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
house,  &c. 

Again  the  evening  came,  and  Richard  visited  the  appcinted  spot 
where  he  anx?eusly  waited  until  the  bell  ot  old  Chelsea  church  toiled 
the- hour  of  ten,  when,  despite  his  better  feeling,  be  began  to  think  that 
some  decefjlicn  must  be  in  the  case;  "but,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  be 
much  the  toier,  as  I  have  iu  my  po-se?sion  the  gold  rep8ater,^which 
mus.t,  at  least^be  worth  three  (ive-and-twenty  pounds  I  have  given." 

This,  in  soijie  manner,  satisfied  him,  when,  aa  he  arrived  near  his 
hotel,  hif  .atteJttipn  was  called  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  ejClBoso^fciJ^-'.'  Well,  who  would  think  it  to  look  at  her." 

This  eatcitftd  ihe  curiosity  of  our  hero,  who  endeivoured  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of -*tfe9  party  alluded  to.  Judge  his  surprise,  then,  on  seeing 
the  being  for  whom  he  had  so  long  and  anxiously  waited,  kicking  vio- 
lently the  legs  of  an  officer,  who  was  taking  her  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity fur  the  night,  to  appear  on  the  following  morning  be:or2  a  itia;,Ms- 
trate,  to  answer,  for  having  obtained  Jro>n  a  gentleman  five  guineas  and 
a  diamond  ring,  under  similar  circu.nstaiices,  the  havuig  heard  him 
express  his  regret  that  the  life  of  the  before-mentioned  individual  had 
been  forfeited. 

This  enraged  Richard  even  more  than  the  duplicity  of  the  as- 
sumed Widow  Wilkits,  as  drawing  from  his  foh  the  watch,  the 
truth  immediately  flashed  across  his  mind,  that  it  was  of  the  fame 
value  as  that  given  to  the  above  gentleman,  which  was  one  of  Birming- 
ham manufacture,  of  gilded  copper,  the  real  Avorth  of  which  was  about 
five  shillings,  • 

Now,  indeed,  too  late,  did  Richard  see  how  unwisely  he  had  acted, 
and  conscience  whisperied  to  him  that  the  prayer  ta  tlie  Virgin  ex- 
pressed to  Norah,  had  indeed  Ixjea  veri(i?d,  and  that  he  had  fallen,  into 
evil  as  soon  as  he  had  forgotten  liia  simple  hearted,  afl'eclionate  NoraJi;  and 
from  th-it  hour  he  made  aa.oii?h,  which,  until  his  death,  he  stead- 
fastly kept — viz  ,  that  he  would  never  allow  foolish  passion  or  idle 
gra'ification  to  ta'<e  the  place  of  reason  or  common  sense. 

Experience  had  now  made  Richard  an  altered  man,  and  upon  return- 
in;'  to  Dublin,  he  became  possessed  of  the  effects  of  the  vicious-minded 
Michael,  and  he  well  repaid  Norah  for  his  past  unfaithfulness,  by  con- 
tinuing a  true  and  loving  husband. 


Matrimonial  Forbf.arances, — Man  and  wife  are  equally  con- 
cerned to  avoid  all  offences  of  each  otlu;r  in  the  beginning  oi  theij  con- 
v.ei»ation:  every  Uttie  thing  cm  blast  an  in'ant  blossom,  and  the  breath 
of  the  south  can  sh^We  the  little  rings  of  the  vine  when  first  they  begin 
to  cur\  like  the  locks  of  a  new- weaned  Ijoy  ;  but  when  by  age  and.con- 
8*^lidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardnesi  of  a  stem,  and  have,  by  the 
warm  embracoa  of  the  Pun,  and  the  k'sses  of  Heaven,  brought  forth 
their  clusters,  they  oaii  endure  the  storms  of  the'  nort  i  and  the  loud 
liOiscs  of  a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken.  So  are  the  early  uiiiojis 
of  an  unfixed  marriage  watciiful  and  observant,  jealcus  ami  busy,  in- 
/liii-itive  and  careful,  and  apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word  ;  lor 
infirmities  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  the  ft  st  scenes,  but  in  the 
!-ucces»ion  of  along  society,  and  it  is  not  chance  or  weakness  when  it 
appears  at  fir.  t,  but  it  is  want  of  Jove  or  prudence,  o.'  it  will  be  so  ex- 
pounded, and  thnt  whicti  appeals  ill  at  fir.st  unially  afiri^hts  tlie  inex- 
perienced man  or  woman,  wlio  m/ikes  unequal  conjectures,  and  fancies 
mighty  sorrows  by  the  proportion.^  of  the  new  and  early  unkinduess. 

DRKSs.—Why  do  women  array  themselves  in  such  fantastical  and 
strange  devices — with  gold,  with  silver,  coronets,  peudau:s,  bracelets, 
ear-rings,  chains,  guales,  wigs,  painted  faces,  bodkins,  setting  sticks, 
coik.  whalebone,  and  whatjoever  else  Africa,  Asia,  and  America  can 
produce — flaying  their  faces  to  produce  the  fresher  complexion  of  a  new 
fkin,  and  using  more  time  in  dressing  than  Caisar  took  in  marshalling 
his  army— but  that,  like  cunning  falconers,  they  wish  to  .spread  false 
lures,  to  catch  unwary  larks,  and  lead,  by  theii  gaudy  baits  and  mere- 
trtcious  charms,  the  minds  of  inexperienced  yoiith  into  the  traps  of 
Love  !—Bu  iiToy, 


CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 
{Continued  from  our  last.^ 

Having  placed  a  quantity  of  that  liquor  upon  t^ip  i^k,  ^  -^UcfJ  two 
wooden  vessels  with  it,  and  then  proceeded, — • 

"  We  forget  the  subject  that  most  concerns  us,"  xeqai^fked  Sh^h^O/ 
"  What  have  you  heard  those  vile  fellows  spying  J" 

"  They  spoke  to  one  another  about  wishing  to  be  a"low;ed  to  s'epp  in 
one  of  the  tower  chambers ;  but  as  that  did  not  sucoeetj,  they  Sfiid  they 
should  make  an  attempt  about  midnight  " 

"  We  must  keep  watch,  then,"  said  Shehan  ;  "and  I  tl)i  X  yoU  cotild 
not  do  more  t  jwards  the  frustration  of  their  designs  than  to  go  in  and 
tell  them  that  a  chamber  will  be  provided  for  therp  in  one  of  tht;  towers 
near  the  entrance." 

"  I  don't  know  vyhether  that  would  he  of  atjy  use,"  letmncd  the 
other,  "  as  they  are  now  contented  to  remain  where  they  are." 

"  I  have  not  had  any  conversation  in'.imately  with  either  of  them 
yet,"  said  Shehan ;  "  and  I  fancy  that  I  might  discover  something,  by 
going  into  the  vault,  and  entering  into  a  shoit  discourse  " 

"  As  it  were  out  of  friendship,"  interrupted  the  pilgrim. 

"I  shall  do  that  in  a  short  while," said  Shehan,  "kst  by  going  in  too 
soon,  they  may  become  suspicious  and  reserved."       .,  ,  , 

"  You  are  right,"  observed  the  former.  -r  ..  ..  • 

"Does  O'Donnell  know  that  you  are  in  this  castle  if"  inquired  Shehan. 

"  No,  nor  Tyror.e  either,"  returned  the  pilgrim. 

"  IIow  did  ^o\x  come  up,  then 

"  I  followed  the  army.  1  could  nst  rest  iu  my  own  province  after 
the  destruction  of  our  castle.  I  put  on  the  habit  of  a  religious 
traveller,  which  is  now  a  dangerous  habit  in  this  country  ;  hut  as  I  keep 
pretty  near  the  Irish  army  in  their  march,  I  am  not  so  much  airaid.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  myself  known  to  them,  as  there  would  be  a  con- 
staiit  di.spute  between  me  and  Tyrone's  minstrels,  who  are  perpetually 
lauding  their  chieftain  to  tlie  stars,  and  that  I  could  not  brook.  But 
my  ultimate  object  is,  to  procure  a  passage  in  one  of  the  S;)anish  vessels 
to  that  country ;  and  when  disguised  as  a  pilgiiiB,  I  can  the  belter 
efToct  my  purfjose  without  much  opposition." 

"And  has  there  been  any  rivalry  in  spirit  of  taking  charge  of  the 
army  as  a  commander  beti\een  O'Noill  and  O'Donnell,  each  of  whom, 
considers  hini&clf  superior  to  the  other  in  generalship?"  (JeiBanded  She- 
han, whilst  his  eyes  glistened. 

"Indeed,  I  believe  there  has,"  answered  M^lmurry  ;  "but  it  has  been 
coHducted  so  secretly  between  them,  that  such  is  not  uude.r5tood  by  the 
army,  the  majority  of  whom  are  in  favour  of  Tyrone  " 

"  I  jyn  s-ure  that  Tyrone  is  a  general  favourite  among  the  Kerns," re- 
marked Shehan,  "though  not  a  whit  superior  to  Red  Hugli  in  attack 
or  command.  I  know  O'Donnell  has  both  the  fpirit  and  the  courage  of 
an  independent  chieftain  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  Reeling  that  pervades 
the  bosoms  cf  the  soldiers,  he;  would  take  the  eoinmand  from^iro,  in 
spite  of  his  tceih." 

"Did  Red  Hugh  see  you?"  demanded  the  pilgrim. 

"  Yes,"  an'  wered  the  other. 

"Do  you  think  he  reeoliected.  your,  countenance?"  dernanded  Mal- 
murry  again. 

"  I  am  sure  he  recollects  something  of  me," returned  Shehan,  "but 
not  that  I  am  what  you  know  ;  au-i  although  l  ende-.voured  as  well  as  L 
rouUl  to  avoid  his  penetrating  glance,  he  kept  gazmff  ui'on  me.  I  had 
to  attend  on  CUnav  ly,  and  could  not  keep  outof  Ins  si^li;.  X.he  .vecond 
time  I  encijun'ered  his  I  ok  with  a  full  visage,  O'D-  nnell's  eyes  feil  fo 
t-  e.  ground,  a  blush  at  the  same  time  mantling  his  cheeks.  By  that  I 
-tin  certain  h^  must  remember  sometliing  I  am  fully  determined  to 
have  ^,n  interview  with  him  this  very  night.  Old  grievances  should  be 
forgotten,  old  sores  healed  up,  petty  jealousies  smothered,  and  ail  these 
bitter  rancours  which  once  existed  between  us  aliayed,  now  that  we  are 
equally  unfortunate  and  homejess."  ^ 

"Certainly,"  declared  the  pilgrim.  "But  what's  that?"  he  cried, 
softly,  raising  his  ^rm,  and  pointing  toAvards  the  vaulted  dormitory, 
where  the  minstrels  lay. 

"  What  did  you  hear?"  demanded  Shehan,  alarmed,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  pointing  hand.  "  I  heard  nothing;  1  have  been  so  at- 
tentive to  my  story,  and  so  taken  up  with  my  own  afl'airs." 

"  I  tuought  I  heard  a  sword  unsheathed,"  said  Malmur.y,  trem- 
blingly. 

At  this  moment  the  boy,  who  was  dozing  before  the  fire,  started  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  screamed  shrilly,  adding  to  Shehan's  alarm. 

"  Get  up,  Eoghan,"  said  Shehan  to  the  boy,  "  and  do  not  be  terrifying 
us  out  of  otir  reason  that  way.  Get  up,  and  bring  me  my  skenes,  as  I 
may  \\A\e  to  accompany  seme  of  the  chiefs  towards  the  encampment, 
Get  up,  now,  and  make  na  aelay." 
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Eoghan,  who  was  now  fully  awakened,  roused  himself  up ;  and  ex- 
tending his  bent  elbows,  began  to  knuckle  both  his  eyes. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  yawning,  whilst  he  extended  both  arms  to  full 
length — "I  thought  somebody  was  going  to  murder  me,  and  " 

•*  You  thought,"  interrupted  Shehan,  hastily,  "  go  at  once,  and  do  as 
I  tell  you — get  me  ray — you  know  my  meaning." 

Eoghan  obeyed  without  further  hesitation. 

"  A  strange  coincidence  of  thought  1"  declared  Shehan,  casting  an 
inquisitive  glance  at  the  pilgrim. 

*•  Very,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Malmurry  ;  "  all  cannot  be  right." 

At  this  moment  the  boy  returned,  and  gave  Shehan  two  skenes,  one 
of  which  he  delivered  to  Malmurry,  whispering, 

"  Know  your  strength." 

*'  We  know  our  adherence  to  one  another,"  said  the  pilgrim  ;  "  and 
■we  know  the  motto  of  oar  heraldry." 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  now  and  make  inquiry  of  my  friends  to  see  how 
they  like  their  beds,  as  also  to  make  what  discovery  I  can,"  said  Sliehan  ; 
"and  to  tell  the  truth,  !  do  not  like  those  prognostics,  though  I  am  not 
very  superstitious." 

"Eoghan,  go  and  stand  breathlessly  without  the  door,  whilst  Shehan 
is  inside,"  said  the  pilgrim. 

The  boy  was  ready  to  do  as  he  was  bi^,  and  Shehan  preceded  him  to 
the  vaulted  chamber,  with  a  wick  in  a  small  cresset.  When  he  entered 
he  found  both  stretched  upon  a  straw  pallet  that  lay  upon  the  floor, 
with  their  clothes  on,  in-tead  of  getting  into  the  recess,  where  a  proper 
bed  was  laid  out  and  well  covered. 

"  You  seem,"  said  Shehan,  lowering  the  cresset  by  its  swing-chain, 
to  have  a  distinct  view  of  their  countenances,  "  not  to  be  inclined  to 
take  advantage  of  a  comfortable  bed,  which,  it  would  seem,  you  need, 
unless  you  are  great  liars  as  to  the  journey  you  have  performed." 

"  Indeed,"  said  one  of  them,  "  we  are  not  liars  as  to  the  journey 
vrhich  we  performed ;  but  we  prefer  even  this  humble  pallet  to  any  in- 
ferior description  of  bed." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  an  inferior  description  of  bed?"  demanded 
Shehan,  laughing  y. 

"One — the  same  as  that,"  returned  he  who  spoke  before,  pointing 
■with  his  bent  elbow  towards  the  jecess.  "One  the  veiy  same  as  that 
which  has  been  prepared  for  us  to-night  in  this  great  castle  of  Clan- 
awly." 

"  You  do  not  think  the  bed  good  enough  for  you,  then  ?"  said  Shehan, 
half  inteirogatively. 

"  No,  indeed,  not  near  good  enough,"  said  the  other  minstrel,  as- 
suming provocation. 

"  Then  in  what  part  of  the  castle  would  you  like  to  sleep',  my  friends  ?" 
asked  the  dependant. 

"  la  the  more  elevated  apartments — chambers  suited  to  our  dignity 
and  the  loftiness  of  our  souls  and  minds — who  do  not  grovel — for  we 
have  fallen  from  our  great  estate,  by  the  decline  of  our  patron  in  Ul- 
ster," said  the  same  minstrel. 

"Who  was  that,  pray?"  demanded  Shehan. 

"  The  Earl  of  Tirconnell — the  O'Donuell,  Red  Hugh,"  said  the  other 
minstrel. 

"  Then  you  must  be  acquainted  with  everything  about  the  family, ' 
observed  Shehan,  softly. 

"  Every  one  of  them,"  returned  the  same,  "  unless  yon  may  except 
such  !-l  .'Uein  i  b  a^e  gone  from  the  land  previous  to  our  recollection." 

'  J  r  ivi  Ijeoi  iijyself  in  the  service  of  O'Donnell  for  a  long  time,  and 
Id)  not  r;c<.^cct  the  countenance  of  either  of  you — do  you  know 
m  ••  1?"  .iiqu  red  S  .ehan. 

Koth  respon:cd  in  the  negative,  and  the  one  who  spoke  last  con- 
^-iiued, 

"  There  might  be  many  and  many  a  vassal  in  the  service  of  great  men 
whom  we  could  not  recollect ;  for,  you  see,  we  minstrels,  except  upon 
nich  an  occasion  as  thi.s  to-night,  associate  with  none  but  chieftains  and 
nobles,  from  whose  society  we  have  been  very  improperly  debarred  this 
evening  " 

"  And,"  interrupted  the  other  minstrel,  raisintf  his  voice  to  a  very 
rrgry  pitch,  "that  is  the  reason  why  we  will  not  sleep  in  that  bed,  but 
■w  e  shall  lie  this  way  to-night,  and  be  off  in  the  morning  early." 

"  And  be  off  in  the  morning,"  echoed  his  brother. 

ShrhHH  v/as  about  to  give  them  a  suitable  reply,  when  the  bell  of  the 
great  hall  tolled,  and  he  had  to  attend  the  summons. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  COUNCIL. 

When  Shehan  reached  the  haU,  the  assembly  was  just  being  broken 

respects  to  all  previous 


up.  aiidClauawly  was  busily  engaged  paying  h 
to  tlieir  departure 

you  need  not  go,  Shehan,"  said  the  chieftain  to  his  dependant, 


here  are  suflacient  beside  you  to  escort  the  officers,  and  leal  them  in  a 
direct  line  of  road  towards  their  encampment.  You  can  proceed  to  the 
tower  on  the  left  without  the  hall,  and  light  a  cresset  in  it,  laying  such 
accommodations  therein  as  will  be  sufficient  for  four  persons.  Bring 
down  the  roll  of  papers  from  the  safe,  in  the  second  story  of  the  tower, 
and  place  it  upon  the  table." 

The  dependant  hastily  obeyed  the  mandate,  and,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  had  the  place  which  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  battlements, 
overlooking  the  ditch,  prepared  according  to  directions. 

As  soon  as  the  company  finally  &epara'ed,  thither  repaired  the  Earls 
of  Tyrone,  Tirconnell,  Clanawly,  and  the  Baron  of  Kelly,  who  sat 
down  and  deliberated  on  the  parts  to  be  taken  by  each,  in  the  approach- 
ing campaign. 

Clanawly  commenced  by  opening  his  papers,  and  laying  before  their 
lordships  several  improved  plans  of  engagements,  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned and  signalised  himself.  He  then  explained  to  them  what  fur- 
ther improvements  should  be  made  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  castles 
and  smaller  forts,  to  meet  the  progress  of  the  times. 

After  a  lengthened  dissertation,  in  which  they  seemed  highly  in- 
teres'ed,  he  read  lor  them  a  few  propositions  for  the  better  holding  of 
the  army  under  their  command  in  discipline  and  subjection. 

"  But,  by  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  discipline,"  observed  Tyrone, 
"  you  destroy  the  feudal  fire  of  our  kerns  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  those 
who  were  longest  under  me  in  the  field,  fought  with  more  success,  but 
became  equally  disinterested. 

"  The  attachment  of  such  men  is  easily  bought — they  are  only  bound 
in  a  mercenary  way ;  and  are  prepared  to  fight  any  point  towards  which 
wealth  may  entice  them.  Such  warriors  are  therefore  dangerous,  in 
a  country  like  ours,  where  so  much  poverty  generally  prevails,  and 
where  much  inducement  is  held  out  to  make  our  men  abandon 
their  leaders. 

"  I  am  consequently  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  coolness  and  reserve 
of  our  old  kerns,  and  only  wish  they  have  not  had  such  practice  in 
fighting  They  are  excellent  in  one  point,  but  they  fail  us  in  another, 
whereby  we  can  have  no  dependence  at  the  end  of  a  combat  or  the 
faiiu  e  of  an  fnterprise. 

"  On  iuch  occasions  as  the  present,  the  ruder  you  can  procure  men 
the  better;  because  such  have  not  the  foresight — they  are  precipitate — 
warm  above  their  physical  strength — fixed  with  an  attachment  that 
renders  every  secret  committed  to  their  care  safe  in  their  custody. 

"  Were  the  country  properly  defended  by  a  regular  armed  force,  then 
it  would  be  prudent  to  have  them  disciplined  in  the  manner  you  say,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendeiing  them  disposable." 

"  I  am  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's  opinion,"  remarked  the  Baron  o'f  Kelly ; 
"  although  I  am  an  ardent  desirer  of  discipline.  But  I  really  fancy 
that  thorough  discipline  would  actually  enfeeble  the  Irish  kern.  By 
that  means  you  destroy  the  only  martial  vein  in  his  body,  and  that  is 
daring  precipitation ;  by  which  many  a  victoiy  has  been  obtained,  where 
few  have  to  contend  against  many. 

"  When  that  martial  disposition  in  him  has  been  destroyed,  with 
what  can  you  supply  the  defect?  He  has  no  resource  within  himself 
— badly  clothed — armed  inferiorly  to  his  enemy — ignorant  of  evolutions. 
He  becomes  a  mere  bastard,  neither  the  one  disposition  nor  the  other 
urging  him.  In  fine,  his  spirit  departs -in  the  straitness,  which  you 
suggest  as  an  improvement. 

"  Moreover,  what  would  men  armed  principally  with  pikes  and  skenes 
avail  against  guns  and  engines,  whilst  we  have  not  a  gun  for  one  out  of 
twenty  to  the  entire  army,  were  they  to  balance  the  movements  of  the 
assailants  ? 

"  Their  coolness  and  discipline  avail  them,  who  have  such  ponderous 
means  of  backing  up  such  calculating  courage.  The  Irish  army  would 
sufler  considerably  by  calculation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  every  chance 
would  be  for  tis  without  it. 

"  Now,  instil  into  the  Irish  kerns  that  spirit,  and  you  have  imme- 
diately a  band  of  cowards — an  army  of  dastards — who  would  see  the 
advaniages  against  them  with  triple  enumeration.  The  soul  of  the 
Irishman  would  then  be  actually  changed  :  and  nothing  would  remain 
but  the  skeleton  of  his  former  greatness." 

"  Well  am  I  aware,"  remarked  Tirconnell,  "  that  I  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer by  the  eagerness  of  my  troops,  in  my  last  engagements.  They 
rushed  upon  many  advantages,  which  if  slowly  gained  upon  would  be 
assuredly  won ;  whereas  they  were  lost  through  rash  precipitation.  They 
were  then  unable  to  follow  up  their  acquirements,  being  fatigued  from 
the  fury  which  spent  their  strength  and  courage  ;  as  a  fever  when  it 
burns  itself  into  reaction. 

"  I  was,  therefore,  changed  in  my  opinion,  by  observations  made 
on  those  occasions;  and  consider  that  every  man  requires  more 
or  less  exercise  previous  to  his  encountering  the  enemy,  were  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  action  to  his  frame. 

"  On  that  account,  during  any  term  of  repose,  or  after  our  march  is 
for   concluded,  I  would  hint  at  the  necessity  of  having  the  troops  exercised 
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daily,  in  mock  skirmishes  ;  which,  besides  the  benefits  they  confer  on 
the  men  personally  with  regard  to  health,  give  theiH  some  idea  of  how 
they  are  to  act  when  really  engaged. 

"  It  is  quite  improbable  that  men  taken  from  the  plough,  can  stand 
the  shock  of  assailing  thousands,  in  well-trained  masses,  with  any  de- 
gree of  deliberation  ;  whilst,  by  a  little  previous  instruction,  they  may 
be  rendered  impervious  to  an  onslaught,  one  of  the  most  decisive  over- 
throws of  military  attack. 

"  This  brings  to  my  [recollection  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  a 
party  of  English  troops,  about  two  years  ago  ;  wherein,  were  it  not  for 
the  stand  which  a  few  old  kerns  made,  a  rout  would  have  followed, 
and  the  termination  thereof  would  have  assuredly  been  destruction  to 
every  man. 

"  T  say,  they  made  the  attack  from  choice,  fancying  that  we  were  su- 
perior to  the  enemy  in  strength,  because  we  outnumbered  them.  But 
the  opposing  party  quickly  turned  the  edge  of  the  battle,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  assume  a  defensive  position  ;  and  when  it  became  our  turn 
to  be  attacked,  the  inexperienced  gave  way  beneath  the  shock,  leaving 
the  points  most  exposed  to  danger  in  the  keeping  of  some  old  kerns. 
Their  coolness  gave  them  spirit  to  hold  their  position,  until  the  heat  of 
the  attack  bad  abated  ;  when  the  sinking  portion  resumed  their  courage, 
and  made  such  resistance  as  saved  their  lives. 

"  Now,  were  we  dependent  on  mere  enthusiasm  for  success,  we  would 
have  failed  miserably.  Eathusiasra  is  an  excellent  promoter  of  courage  ; 
but  it  will  not  make  strength — the  latter  being  a  combination  of  efforts 
well  directed,  which,  the  more  they  are  produced  in  unity  of  movement, 
•will  be  the  more  effectual. 

"  Let  me,  therefore,  beg  of  your  lordships,  to  have  the  army  more  per- 
fectly disciplined,  whilst  there  is  time  and  opportunity  ;  and  throw  to 
the  winds  those  antiquated  notions  of  carrying  an  engagement  by 
blustering  zeal  and  impetuosity." 

"  I  must  yield  to  your  address,"  observed  Clanawly,  looking 
smilingly  upon  O'Donnell,  proving  that  he  was  proud  of  being  convinced 
by  such  sound  reasoning.  "  Moreover,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  as- 
sistance which  you  will  receive  from  me  is  of  that  rude,  impetuous,  and 
blustering  description  n  w  mentioned ;  but  it  is  also  capable  of  being 
well  trained.  Mona's  warriors  were  ever  tractable,  and  required  little 
difficulty  either  to  make  them  fi^ht  well,  or  to  inure  them  to  hardships. 
A  fighiing  country  requires  scarcely  any  preparation ;  but  we  have  been 
silent  or  dormant  now  duiing  some  years,  and  necessarily  must  look  to 
instructi  m,  until  continued  fighting  renders  the  soldiery  superior  to  all 
which  may  be  acquired  by  discipline." 

"  Now !"  said  Tyrone,  standing  up  to  free  himself  from  stiffness, 
and  showing  his  imposing  stature  to  the  others,  with  proud  and  admi- 
rable effect;  *'  let  us  determine  as  to  tht  positions  to  be  occupied  by  us 
upon  the  present  occasion  ;  and,  by  Heavens !  let  us  not  swerve,  under 
any  circumstj^nces,  from  the  agreement  which  we  make  here  to-night." 

M'Auliff  and  the  Baron  of  Kelly  took  no  notice  of  this  exclamation, 
further  than  they  considered  it  enthusiastic  on  the  part  of  Tyrone;  but 
O'Donnell  could  not  help  allowing  a  mixture  of  jealousy  to  darken 
his  countenance,  although  he  kept  his  face  somewhat  averted  from 
the  former. 

He  saw  the  generalissimo  still  domineering  in  Tyrone's  character, 
and  considering  himselfequal  to  the  other  in  manoeuvring  and  military 
tactics,  he  fancied,  at  least,  that  the  command  should  be  divided  be- 
tween them. 

Grievously  did  the  idea  of  being  anywise  inferior  hang  upon  his  breast, 
and  lower  his  brows,  notwithstanding  many  efforts  to  resist  the  envious 
impulse.  Twice  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Clanawly,  who  interpreted  no- 
thing from  their  heaviness,  beyond  the  weight  of  deep  reflection;  and, 
consequently,  had  he  to  become  a  seconder  in  Tyrone's  resolutions,  where 
he  imagined  that  he  should  coequally  rule. 

The  terrific  glance  ef  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  arrested  the  cool  and  in 
trepid  gaze  of  M'Auliff,  and  cau  ed  the  latter,  momentarily  to  shudder. 
Silence  reigned  in  the  chamber,  save  the  breathing  of  the  barons  ;  whilst 
Tyrone  still  maintained  his  position,  his  visage,  like  the  angry  flood,  re- 
flecting a  tempest  from  its  surface,  and  his  body  in  that  erectness  be- 
tokening determination  to  hold  superiority. 

M'Auliff  and  the  Baron  of  Kelly  gradually  feitthe  power  of  his  com- 
mand, and  perceived  their  inferi-  rity;  but  they  had  no  reason  to  ftel 
the  envy  and  jealousy  which  actuated  O'Donnell,  and  were  therefore 
proud  of  Tyrone's  transcendent  appeal. 

"  Let  you,  my  lord,"  said  Clanawiy,  looking  up  with  some  degree  of 
humility  at  the  erect  baron,  "  give  vour  opinion,  or  say  what  you  con- 
•idei  the  best  movement,  and  we  shall  acquiesce  therein,  confident  of 
jour  trustworthiness." 

This  wa*  followed  by  a  heavy  scowl  from  O'Donnell,  which  M'Auliff 
perceived,  and  he  muttered  to  himself, — 

"  Ha!  does  that  damnable  rivalry  still  exist  between  us  1" 

"  Before  we  arrive  at  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,"  said  Tyrone,  "  I 
[  will  separate  from  the  army,  and  take  about  one-half  with  me  into  the 


wettern  part  of  the  country;  about  which  time,  I  expect  that  Ocampo 
will  have  landed.    He  must  have  both  countenance  and  support ;  and 
nothing  less  than  one-half  will  give  such  effect." 
"  A  noble  idea,"  repeated  Cianawly. 

"  And,"  continued  the  former,  "  my  noble  friend,  O'Donnell,  will  be 
commander  of  the  portion  which  I  leave  behind  " 

At  this  moment  a  light  shone  on  Tirconneli's  countenance,  and  he 
seemed  to  revive. 

Tyrone  continued,  "  I  have  ample  confidence  in  him  and  his  skill, 
and  should  ever  consider  myself  safe  beneath  the  flash  of  his  sword, 
or  the  shadow  of  his  banner." 

"  lEdeed,"  returned  the  Baron  of  Kelly,  "  we  are  sadly  off  for  com- 
manders, unless  it  has  so  pleased  Heaven,  that  in  you,  my  lord,  and 
O'Donnell,  are  concentrated  the  intelligence  of  fifty;  and  rcay  you  be 
preserved  to  us  and  to  Ireland,  for  the  lives  and  liberties  of  thousands 
hinge  upon  your  security." 

"  We  have  never  been  bereaved  altogether,"  said  Clanawly,  "  of  com- 
manders— there  always  remains,  or  springs  up,  one  to  lead,  counsel,  or 
guide  us.  Providence  may  order  it  so ;  but  it  has  been  the  case  long, 
to  my  knowledge  ;  and  by  reference  to  the  writings  and  traditions  of 
others,  it  was  such  long  before  my  time.  When  they  are  so  few,  they 
are  eminently  illustrious  ;  as  it  were,  combining  all  the  excellencies  and 
qualifications  of  many  great  men,  and  making  up  for  numbers  by  abili- 
ties supreme." 

"  Ay !"  exclaimed  Tyrone,  "  but  see  the  danger  consequent  on  few- 
ness of  commanders.  Should  any  accident  happen  to  vhe  principal  one, 
the  rest  are  undone,  unless  the  emergency  of  the  momect  instil  the 
•spirit  into  the  bosom  of  some  survivor. 

"  We  have  many — very  many  capable  of  leading  and  commanding; 
but  they  are  diverted  from  patriotic  zeal  in  many  ways,  besides  the  hun- 
dreds of  traitors,  and  (worse  than  traitors)  the  hundreds  of  neutral  men. 
They  will  not  fight  in  our  behalf,  and,  since  we  cannot  reckon  on  their 
assistance,  they  become  a  dead  weight  against  us. 

"  And,  gracious  Heaven  !  there  are  men  who  talk  loudly  and  ve- 
hemently as  far  as  speeching  is  of  weight,  but  who  will  not  accompany 
us  to  the  field;  and  such  also  are  our  enemies — put  them  down  on  the 
side  of  the  anemy,  as  an  unarmed  opposition. 

"  We  have  others,  who  are  divided  among  their  own  clans,  and  will 
not  come  forv/ard,  lest  in  their  absence  their  possessions  may  be  seized 
upon  by  the  wretches  remaining  at  home. 

"  Such  is  the  present  state  of  Ireland  ;  and,  as  such,  I  am  not  as- 
tonished at  the  easy  manner  in  which  it  came  under  the  English  do- 
minion ;  nor  will  I  feel  surprised  if  all  our  efforts  terminate  in  securing 
us  to  their  possession  the  more  firmly,  through  vi'ant  cf  that  universal 
interest  which  should  bind  us  in  unity. 

"  We  are  sadly — sadly  divided,"  cried  O'Donnell,  forgetful  of  every 
other  feeling;  "  and  it  ever  has  been  a  misfortune  to  this  nation,  to  be 
so  situated.  I  could  ask  them — why  divided,  in  the  face  of  theeuemy  ? 
but,  oh!  I  fear,  it  is  an  unalienable  misfortune!  I  may  add — a  com- 
bination of  misfortunes,  arising  from  the  utter  blindness  of  malconteats, 
traitors,  and  backsliders !" 

"  But  the  Irish  are  not  naturally  cowards,"  said  the  Baron  of  Kelly, 
whilst  a  deep  flush  tinged  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  beamed  enthusiasm ; 
"  and  I,  an  Anglo-Irishman,  declare  so.  There  is  not  one  stain  of  cow- 
ardice in  his  character.  Let  him  (the  worst  of  Irishi-nen)  be  ever  so 
treacherous  or  deceitful,  he  is  no  coward;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his 
valour  should  have  such  a  wrong  inclination,  whilst  there  is  such  an 
ample  field  to  display  it  honourably." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  lords,"  cried  Tyrone,  wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of 
anger,  by  the  allusion  of  the  latter  nobleman ;  "  but,  of  what  use  is  it 
that  the  Irish  are  no  cewards  ? — of  what  avail  ?  They  may  be  brave  to 
perdition,  ardent  to  the  very  edge  of  ruin,  Irish  to  the  very  noblest  signi- 
fication of  the  great  word  ;  butthey  are  mad — lost  to  their  own  interest — 
see  only  the  partial  glimpse  afforded  them  by  petty  personal  jealousy  and 
rivah-y  ;  whilst  a  few  here  and  there  build  up  hopes  of  aggrandisement, 
by  leaning  towards,  and  giving  assistance  to,  our  very  enemies.  To 
the  lowest  depth  of  darkness  with  such  bravery  !  But  the  day  will 
come,  and  I  feir  I  am  too  prophetically  correct  in  my  words,  when  the 
Irish  will  find  out  their  sad  mistake  too  late — when  nothing  will  be  left 
to  them  but  galling  bondage,  save  the  power  of  cursing  their  progenitors 
for  the  cruel  dissensions  which  brought  such  dreadful  evils  cn  the 
country." 

"  That  is  very  true — painfully  true,"  said  Clanawly;  "  but  we  must 
not  be  downcast  on  account  of  that — we  must  be  as  zealous  as  if  all 
were  unanimous,  and  discharge  our  duty  to  our  country  faithfully,  even 
to  the  forfeiture  of  our  lives  ;  and  thus  will  we  have  nothing  to  answer 
for.  I  am  now  an  old  man,"  he  continued,  rising  up,  and  lifting  his 
hands  with  upcast  countenance  towards  Heaven,  "in  the  decline  of 
life;  but  I  shall  throw  that  away  cheerfully,  and,  by  the  light  of  truth, 
there  shall  be  ro  decej^tion  in  Clanawly,  nor  shall  he  make  a  compact 
with  any,  save  Death,  in  the  deliverance  of  his  nation !" 
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*'  Will  yoa  proceed  with  me,  Clanawly  ?"  demanded  tlie  Earl  of 
Tyrone  ;  "  or  will  you  remain  with  O'Dchnell  ?" 

"I  shall  remain  with  O'Donnell,"  returned  M'Aiiliff,  "  because  there 
is  more  need  of  assistance  where  he  will  be  situated." 

"  And  so  will  I,"  added  the  Baron  of  Kelly. 

"  Follow  in  my  rear,  for  a  few  days,  Kelly,"  said  Tyrone. 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,  such  will  be  necessary,"  rema  ked  the  former. 

"  It  i^  no  use  in  making  reference  to  the  result,"  hinted  Tyrone, 
whilst  his  voice  fell  tremulously,  and  he  cast  a  side-long  glance  at 
O'Doniiell,  unperceived  by  the  latter. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  not,"  observed  Clanawly,  interrupting  him,  when 
he  discovered  the  painful  elTort  with  w^hich  he  struggled  for  explana- 
tion ;  "therein  -we  trust  to  Providence." 

They  all  rose  up,  and.  joining  hands  across,  bound  themselves  by  the 
bend  of  mutual  adh  leiice — Tyrone  concluding  the  affirmation  by  re- 
marking,— "  UHder  such  circumstances  I  could  swear,  that's  Ireland's 
est  days  are  yet  to  come  I"  ' 

(To  be  continued  in  eur  next.) 


HARKIET  HEARNSHAW'S  DREAM. 

T  have  had  a  dream,  Charles,  horrible  and  drear, 

To  think  upon  it  cliills  my  soul  with  fear ; 

'Twas  with  thee  'tis  true,  and  all  around 

Was  as  Elysium, — flowers  were  there,  the  ground 

Was  rife  of  beauties,  balmy  was  txie  air; 

The  rose  in  all  its  sweetness  wantoned  there  ; 

Shed  its  perfume,  gave  its  delicious  bloom, 

Alas !  it  heralded  thee  to  the  silent  tomb. 

Aye,  Charles,  the  rose  v/e  saw  Avas  wond'rous  bright, 

You  said  you'd  gather  it  for  me ;  the  gay  delight, 

'Twill  separate  us,  dearest, — not  for  ever; 

No,  no  ;  again  we'll  meet,  and  then  no  more  do  sever. 

You  left  me  Charles, — and  though  I  saw  you  still, 

I  felt  presentiment  of  coming  ill ; 

Wide  yawned  the  opening  earth,  the  ground  was  riven, 

I  tried  to  shriek, — alas  !  no  sound  was  given. 

And  he,  the  horrible  Scalvoni  can:ie, 

With  frendish  malice  whispered  thy  loved  name  ; 

Pointed  unto  the  fearful  opening  there.     "  You  sever. 

Maiden,  you  must  part  jor  ever; 

Aye,  gentle  beauty,  you  will  meet  no  more, 

He's  gone,  the  idol  you  so  much  adore. 

Thou  wilt  be  mine,  fair  maiden,  'tis  thy  fate  ; 

Weep  bitter  tears,  I  know  I  am  tiiy  hate, 

And  he  the  cherished  of  thy  daily  dream. 

Thy  fondiy  loved,  thy  glorious  sunbeam; 

He's  lost.    List  to  the  sullen  roaring  of  the  v.'ave, 

The  sea  engulphs  him, — not  e'en  thou  canst  save  ;" 

And  t'-en  I  sav,'  the  deep  and  varying  sea, — 

But  oh!  my  Charles,  it  parted  thee  from  me. 

No  more  I  saw  Si;alvoni's  hated  form. 

But  roaring  dashing  waves,  as  in  a  storm ; 

Oh,  how  my  soul  was  stricken  by  wdd  grief. 

And  yet  no  sound  would  come  to  give  relief. 

Then  chan-.ed  the  vision — changed  indeed  to  me. 

And  in  an  ancient  room  I  seemed  to  be  ; 

Ancient  indeed,  — Time  had  been  busy  there. 

And  had  despoiled  it  of  its  tieauty  rare  ; 

Spiders  and  other  noisome  things  you'd  see, 

They  liied  them  there  in  joyous  revelry  ; 

But  oh  !  that  room  seemed  like  a  charnei-housc, 

Damp,  loathsome  ;  and  there  seemed  full  many  a  voice 

From  hide  us  faces,  which  of  murder  spoke. 

And  oh !  methought  my  sad  heart  almost  broke. 

One  said — oh,  friglitCul  dream — I  should  shed  blood. 

Aye,  be  a  murderess  even  of  Him  once  wooed  ; 

Then  laughed  that  gibbering  face,  ar^d  all  engulphcd  was  I 

In  a  deep  crimson  flood  of  sanguine  dye  ; 

Even  to  my  mouth  came  the  o'erwhelming  ti(?e. 

Oh,  C  arles !  I  felt  'twere  mercy  to  have  died; 

And  I  awoke.    Oh,  horror!  1  awoke, 

And  'twas  m.y  tcrcani  that,on  the  silence  broke. 

.T.\NE. 


The  miseries  of  indolence  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  no 
regular  pursuit — nothing  in  view — however  eager  and  arduous — nothing 
by -which  time  may  be  shortened  by  occupation,  and  occupation  ren- 
dered easy  by  habit. 


LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD   OF  DESTINY. 

A   DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

{.Continued  from  our  laM.) 

He  had  scarcely  completed  the  latter  act,  when  the  cloak  came  open, 
and  displayed  the  Jew's  features,  ghastly  and  horrible  as  he  had  before 
seen  them ;  and  with  an  involuntary  motion,  he  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  body — slipped,  and  rolled  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  The 
first  thing  he  was  conscious  of,  was  the  cold  face  of  the  corpse  resting 
upoTii  his  own ;  then  with  a  strength  only  possessed  under  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, he  sprung  to  his  feet  horrified. 

Scalvoni,  who  had  watched  the  accident,  burst  into  one  of  his  chuck- 
ling fits  of  laughter,  and  bade  Leighton  beware  how  he  amused  himself 
with  the  corpse  Leighton  made  no  answer — he  could  not ;  but  half 
dead  and  terrified,  he  seized  the  legs,  and  with  Scalvoni's  assistance,  it 
was  placed  at  t  ie  bottom  of  the  boat; 

"  Get  in,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  he  will  not  hurt  you,  and  keep  these  cords 
and  weights  at  the  bottom  ;  they  will  serve  as  an  anchor  for  him,  and 
keep  him  comfortably  secured  at  the  bottom,  without  troubling  any- 
body." 

They  were  soon  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  river.  A  cold  miserable 
night  it  was — the  storm  had  scarce  subsided — the  water  was  still  rough, 
and  the  waves  rose  and  dashed  against  the  little  bark  as  though  they 
\vou"id  overwhelm  it,  and  all  it  contained. 

They  both  applied  themselves  to  the  oars,  and  there  was  no  room  for 
words;  had  they  spoken,  it  was  almost  certain  they  could  not  hear  each 
other,  The  action  of  rowing  served  to  circulate  their  blood,  and  in 
some  measure  restored  Robert  Leighton  to  some  use  of  his  senses,  for 
he  was  almost  unconscious  of  what  he  did  before  he  assisted  at  the  oars. 

It  was  hard  work,  and  it  was  near  an  hour  ere  they  arrived  at  a 
spot  they  thought  adapted  for  their  purpose.  It  was  a  lonely  spot,  just 
above  the  spot  where  now  the  Ordnance-office  has  a  board  placed  to 
warn  vessels  not  to  anchor,  save  f.t  their  own  risk. 

Here  th^y  stood  a  few  moments,  and  then  Scalvoni  spoke  in  slow 
accents. 

"  I  think,  Robert  Leighton,"  said  he,  "  that  this  will  do  ;  here  we  can 
drop  our  burden,  and  leave  it  till  it  floats  away  bit  by  bit,  and  so  be- 
come fit  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  waters." 

Leighton  shruvk  at-tliis,  speech  ;  but  he  made  no  opposition,  nor  did 
he  shrink  from  his  part  So  violently  as  before;  perhaps  his  know- 
ledge that  a  few  moments  more  would  place  the  honiide  burden 
they  bore,  beyond  the  power  of  further  annoyance,  where,  indeed,  it 
could  be  no  longer  an  object  of  horror  and  dread,  infused  some  slight 
courage  into  him. 

"  Keep  the  boat's  head  to  the  stream,"  said  Luke  Scalvoni,  "  while  I 
t  e  the  weights  to  the  body,  when  you  can  assist  me  to  throw  it  over, 
and  then  we  will  speed  readily  back  again." 

Robert  Leighton  shrunk  back  at  the  words  of  Scalvoni;  but  he  an- 
swered not,  for  he  knew  that  to  do  so,  was  only  to  provoke  a  more  fear- 
ful rsply.  He,  however,  kept  the  boat's  head  against  the  stream,  and 
silently  awaited  the  v.orn  from  Scalvoni.  * 

"  Ivow,"  e.xclaimed  Scalvoni,.  "all  is  ready  i  slip  the  oars,  and  lend 
a  hand."  ,    '  . 

He  d;d  as  he  was  desired,  and  with  a  convulsive  effort  on  the  part  of 
Leightou,  and  a  mere  voluntary  one  by  Scalvoni,  tte  body  gave  one 
splash  ill  the  water,  and  all  was  silent. 

"  It  is  gone,  now,"  said  Scalvoni.  "Now  for  the  oars — we  must  re- 
turn as  quickly  as  we  can." 


CHAPTER  XX^VII. 

LEIGHTON's    MOHNING    reflections. — THE   RE-APPEARANCE    OF  Til 
BODY.  —  THE   FLIGHT  OJ?   LEIGHTON. —  CHARLES   HARGROVii   AT  TUK 
HEARNSHAAVS. 

The  toil  of  rowing  up  the  river  was  very  great,  and  jet  Robert 
Leighton  pulied  as  wi  ling  an  oar  as  could  be  imagined,  for  lie  beliovtd 
that  every  stioke  of  the  oar  placed  a  greater  distance  between  him  and 
the  corpse  of  the  defunct  diamond  merchant. 

The  water  wns  btill  rough,  and  the  weather  wet  and  cold,  yet  LeijJ 
ton  lelt  himself  in  a  pei.spi.ation  by  the  time  they  neartc  the 
where  he  had  taken  the  boat  from. 

"Well,"  said  Scalvoni,  "yoU  certainly  pulled  well.    You  appear  l 
ei  joy  a  row  on  the  river  at  night — it  is  healthy  and  vigorous  work,  SU(  ii 
a.s  you  don't  often  indulge  in." 

Leighton  bhuddcred  at  Sefflvoni's  words,  and  made  fast  the  boat,  and 
then,  with  some  difficulty,  tlicy  made  their  way  to  their  own  premisesi 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  which  Scalvoni  carried  with  him,  they 
contrived  to  cross  the  yard,  and  were  once  more  within  their  own 
wfllls.  ' 
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"  Sweet,  sweet  home  !"  said  Scalvoni,  as  he  locked  the  d:or ;  "  there's 
no  place  like  home,  there  is  such  a  sense  of  comfort  in  it,  is  there  not, 
Robert  Leighton  ?" 

"  I  know  not  nor  ever  shall  know  comfort  again,  out,  or  at  home,"  said 
Leighton,  with  a  groan.    "  My  peace  is  destroyed  for  ever  !" 

"  Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart,"  said  Scalvoni,  soothingly,  at  the 
same  time  a  malicious  smile  crossed  his  features,  as  if  he  really  felt  a 
secret  pleasure  in  vritnessing  the  fsars  of  Leighton.  "  Don't  take  it  so 
much  to  heart— it's  only  an  episode  in  life,  such  as  will  happen,  you 
know,  and  is  calculated  to  make  one  enjoy  life  the  more,  and  set  a 
higher  value  on  it,  since  we  see  others  part  with  it  so  unwillingly — it 
makes  one  think  it's  worth  something." 

"  Say  no  more  on  that  subject.  I  would  I  had  never  seen  the  man — 
do  you  stay  here  this  evening?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  sleep  here  till  morning.  I  don't  wish  any  one  to 
see  me  going  backwards  or  forwards — won't  you  stay  a.nd  sleep  1" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leighton  ;  "  I  shall  stay,  feut  as  to  sleep,  I  know  not 
if  ever  I  shall  sleep  again," 

"  Nature  will  do  much  on  these  occasions,"  replied  Scalvoni,  in  a 
pleasant  tone;  "  very  much  indeed — though  you  light  against  it;  but 
you  had  better  take  some  wine  with  me  before  you  retire  for  the  night." 

At  the  mention  of  wine,  Leighton  shuddered,  and  a  cold  chill  ran 
through  his  body,  as  he  replied, — 

'  "  No,  no  —1  shall  take  nothiag  more — nothing  more.  No  wine — no 
wine !" 

Scalvoni  smiled  as  he  witnessed  the  horror  of  Robert  Leighton,  who, 
to  esca't.e  the  remarks  of  the  former,  quitted  the  apartment,  and  sought 
the  little  chamber  that  was  fitted  up  for  his  own  accommodation,  and 
having  carefully  locked  and  secured  the  door  and  all  the  fastenings,  he 
approached  the  bed,  and  sank  down  upon  it  in  an  agony  of  terror.  He  \ 
now  gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  the  passion  he  suffered  was 
intense. 

This  extreme  expression  of  excited  feelings  could  not  last  long,  and 
a  reaction  took  place,  and  his  memory  seemed  to  recall  all  the  little  in- 
cidents that  had  happened  from  the  first  to  the  last  in  the  transaction 
recorded. 

He  dwelt  minutely  on  every  point,  and  everything  that  occurred  was 
presented  to  his  imaginatioa  with  terrible  distinctness,  and  indeed  it 
was  a  vivid  picture  of  the  reality. 

He  was  soiKe  time  in  this  state,  until  at  length  nature  could  no 
longer  hold  out  against  the  fatigue  and  want  of  rest — but  fdi  into  a 
sudden  and  troubled  sleep. 

He  passed  a  few  short  hours  in  a  disturbed  slumber,  and  at  length 
awoke,  thinking  he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  the  cold 
face  of  the  corpse  on  his  own. 

He  started  up,  but  saw  he  was  alone — he  was  just  he  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  bed  the  previous  night,  withoat  divesting  himself  of 
his  clothes.  It  was  some  time  ere  he  so  far  recovered  the  full  use  of 
his  senses  as  to  pay  any  attention  to  himself. 

For  some  time  he  lay  listening  to  any  sound  that  might  indicate  the 
presence  of  any  one  in  the  premises,  and  soon  became  convinced  that 
the  work  people  were  about  and  had  been  so  fi)r  some  time. 

Rising  up  he  endeavoured  to  erase  some  of  the  marks  of  the  fracas, 
by  the  use  of  cold  water,  and  endeavoured  to  ruake  himself  look  as 
much  like  what  he  usually  was,  as  under  the  circumstances  he 
could  be. 

He  came  down  s  airs  witli  a  tottering  gait,  and  walked  about  his 
office,  and  in  a  little  while  so  far  reas-uren  himself  that  he  felt  nerve 
enough  to  see  some  of  his  own  people,  ani(>ng  whom  he  mixed,  and 
after  a  time,  he  gave  orders,  and  began  to  feel  pretty  well,  and  much  as 
usual. 

Breakfast,  indeed,  he  could  scarcely  eat,  but,  by  the  aid  of  some 
brandy  in  his  coffee,  he  did  eat  a  little,  and  then  he  went  to  the  jard, 
leaving  the  clerks  to  tran-act  all  office  busines;,  as  he  had  to  superm- 
tend  (he  unlading  of  a  vessel  that  was  anchored  cff  the  wharf,  and 
where  many  men  were  employed. 

The  tide  was  coming  up.,  and  the  vessel  had  come  up  with  it,  and 
the  men  were  all  in  confusion.  This  was  some  employment  to  his 
mind,  and  the  excitement  incident  to  the  occasion  was  of  the  utmost 
service  to  him  in  quieting  the  ag  tation  of  his  mind,  and  restoring  him, 
in  some  mea-sure,  to  equanimity  and  ease. 

He  had  been  thus  employed,  perhaps,  an  hour  or  two,  when  he  ob- 
served some  ef  the  men  collect  abt.ut  the  jetty,  and  look  very  carefully 
at  the  water. 

A  man  in  such  a  state  as  Robert  Leighton  takes  alarm  at  anything. 
Any  accidental  circumstance  is  likely,  at  any  moment,  to  throw  him  off 
his  guard,  and  to  rau^-e  him  to  fear  what  would  never  happen.  l\us 
it  was  with  Leighton ;  he  fancied  something  was  discovered,  ar?d  yet  he 
knew  not  what ;  he  feared  to  go  and  see,  and  yet  did  not  like  to  remain 
away.    He  walked  ab  ut  eyeing  the  men,  agkance. 

The  workmen,  one  by  one,  slowly  collected  around  this  spot,  and  after 
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the  others  came  and  stopped  there,  until,  at  length,  the  whole  works 
suddenly  stopped,  and  all  the  men  came,  intent  upon  watching  some- 
thing in  the  water.  Leighton  longed  to  see  what  was  there,  and  yet  he 
trembled  more  from  ths  knowledge  of  what  had  happened,  than  that  he 
believed  or  feared  it  possible  anything  could  rise  cut  of  the  water  to 
scare  him. 

At  length  one  of  the  workmen  beckoned  him  to  them,  and,  on  going 
to  the  water's  edge,  he  could  see  a  body  floating  in  the  water.  It  was 
being  gradually  floated  up  the  river  by  the  action  of  the  tide. 

It  was  some  moments  befo:e  Leighton  could  discover  what  it  was, 
and  then,  suddenly.,  it  turned  over,  and  he  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  it 
was  the  body  of  Goldsmid  Lyons,  the  Jew  diamond  merchant. 

For  some  moments  Leighton  could  scarce  breathe,  he  was  paralyzed, 
and  before  he  could  utter  a  word  several  boats  put  off  towards  the  body, 
whic'n  was  now  carried  out  furiher  into  the  stream. 

"  Not  here — not  here,"  exclaimed  Leighton,  as  he  saw  the  men  put 
off  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  body  to  the  shore.  "  Bring  it  not 
here,  carry  it  ashore  on  the  other  side — do  not  bring  it  here." 

The  men  who  stood  on  the  jetty  were  amazed  at  the  excitement  pro- 
duced in  Leighton  by  the  appearance  of  the  floating  body.  The  men 
came  near  the  body,  and  Leighton  watched  them  with  eager  eyes,  and 
muttered  to  himself, — 

"  Yes,  it  must  have  got  from  the  cords  that  Scalvoni  had  bound  the 
weights  to  the  body  with;"  and  when  he  saw  they  had  hold  of  it,  his 
excitement  became  more  intense,  until,  at  length,  he  became  unable  to 
contain  his  fears  any  longer  ;  but  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Take  it 
away — take  it  away — bring  it  not  here.  I  will  not  have  it  here;  take 
it  to  the  other  side — you  must  not  bring  it  here." 

His  excitement  was  very  great  and  remarkable,  and  some  of  his  men 
were  inclined  to  think  he  was  mad,  ar.d  stood  round  him  ready  to  lay 
hands  upon  him  should  he  fall,  or  attempt  any  mischief  to  any  one,  or 
to  himself. 

"  Do  not  bring  it — take  it  away — take  it  away  again,"  Leighton 
screamed  oat  to  the  man  iu  the  boat,  and  v;ith  actions  he  motioned  them 
back  ;  "  take  it  to  the  other  shore.    Take  it  away — take  it  away." 

Leighton's  mind  was  much  relieved  when  he:  saw  he  had  icduced  the 
boatmen  to  turn  the  boat's  head  towards  the  other  shore.  He  watched 
them  with  intense  anxiety,  and  every  yard  the  boat  made  appeared  to 
him  to  lessen  the  danger  as  the  distance  decreased  between  them  and  the 
boat,  and  its  horrible  burden. 

At  length  it  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  body  was  lifted  ou!; 
and  carried  on  shore  by  some  men  ;  then  Leighton,  whose  nerves  l'.ad 
been  strung  to  their  utmost  pitch  of  tension,  felt  a  strange  sensation 
come  over  him,  and  reeling,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  water,  but 
that  the  men  who  watched  him  saved  him,  and  assisted  him  into  his 
counting  house. 

Here  he  was  left  to  himself  for  some  time  ;  a  kind  of  stupor  came 
over  him,  and,  for  some  time,  he  was  unable  to  think,  but  remained 
silent,  and  seated  on  a  chair,  with  his  head  propped  up  against  the  wall. 

At  length  his  mind  resumed  something  of  its  equanimity,  and  he 
recovered  'rom  the  shock  that  it  at  first  received ;  he  began  to  consider 
the  matter  o^er,  and  to  a  k  himself  questions. 

What  danger  was  there  ?  If  there  were  any,  he  had  acted  ex- 
tremely foolish— he  was  sensible  oi  that.  Might  he  not  have  compro- 
mised him-elf  in  the  excitement  of  toe  moment?  h^-  thought  not;  but 
the  ba  e  uncertainty  was  enough  to  deprive  him  of  his  serenuy  for  ever. 

Then,  agam,  he  was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  body,  and  being  a 
responsible  man,  his  testimony  would  be  required.  He  would  be  asked 
questions,  confusion  would  follow,  ho  doubt,  and  his  confusion  would 
have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  he  would  run  very  feieat  danger  iu  doing 
so." 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  he  arose  hastily  and  put  on  his  hat  and 
coat,  and  immediately  quitted  the  ofiice  with  all  imaginable  haste,  and 
then  made  for  tlie  nearest  boat,  and  he  ordered  the  boatman  to  put 
him  across  the  river,  which  he  did,  and  Leighton  no  sooner  got  on  the 
stairs,  than  he  hastily  ran  up  and  disappeared  into  the  city. 

While  ihi.s  was  being  done,  Luke  Scalvoni  walked  leisurely  out  of 
the  cf>unting-house  to  the  water's  edge,  and  crossing  his  arm?,  he 
watched  the  progress  of  Robert  Leighton  as  he  crossed  the  Thames; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  Thames  than  Scalvoni  laughed,  and 
for  a  few  moments  remained  silent. 

"  Circumstances  work  well,"  said  he  thougrhtfully,  and  in  asunder 
tone  to  himself;  "  all  goes  on  well,  and  in  time  I  shall  gain  my  object 
and  run  no  risk, — time  works  niahy  events;  I  cannot  immediately  do 
all  I  want,  but  by  the  aid  of  such  men  I  make  my  way — their  fears 
and  wants  arc  my  means,  lor  without  them  I  could  do  but  ;ittle." 

He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  muttering  he  again  spoke,c— 

"  Curae  along— I  must  go  into  the  city,  too,  but  for  a  very  different 
purposa,  yes — yes,  'twill  be  a  good  d»y's  work." 

Saying  this,  he  ret'.rned  to  the  house  and  ordered  a  boat  to  be 
brought  for  him  to  the  jetty,  which  being  done,  he  crossed  th3  Tham.es 
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and  landed  at  the  same  stairs  at  which,  bat  a  few  minutes  before, 
Robert  Leighton  had  landed,  and  disappeared. 

Scalvoni  made  a  more  order'y  retreat  from  the  river  to  the  city  ;  his 
object,  however,  was  a  very  different  one  to  that  which  caused  Leighton 
to  come  hither. 

Scalvoni  made  his  way  to  Lombard-street,  and  after  some  walking 
and  pushing,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  banker's  at  which  Leighton  had 
a  heavy  balance;  before  he  entered  the  place,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  cheque. 

It  was  the  same  that  Robert  Leighton  had  signed  and  given  to 
Goldsmid  Lyons  as  the  price  of  his  silence,  and  which  Scalvoni  had 
taken  from  the  body  before  it  was  placed  in  the  boat,  previous  to  its 
being  thrown  into  the  water. 

Walking  up  to  the  desk  he  presented  the  cheque  to  the  cashier,  who 
looked  at  Scalvoni  and  then  at  the  cheque,  and  then  carried  it  back- 
wards ;  after  a  short  time  the  money  was  given  in  exchange  for  the 
paper. 

No  sooner  possessed  of  this  sum,  than  Scalvoni^  with  a  chuckling 
laugh,  proceeded  to  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
lodged  the  whole  sum  in  his  own  name,  and  then,  with  something  like 
a  smile  of  satisfaction,  he  quitted  the  banker's. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes  of  confusion  and  disorder,  of  terror 
and  crime,  resulting  in  so  much  misery  and  distress,  it  was  singular 
how  much  happiness  and  joy  were  diffused  through  the  family  of  the 
Hearnshaws,  through  the  instrumentality  ol  Charles  Hargrove. 

Here  at  least  was  peace  and  contentment,  and  gratitude  was  felt  and 
expressed  for  the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  their  condition. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  SUPPER  AT  THE  HEARNSHAWS. — THE  HINTED  PROPOSAL  TO  MRS. 
MEARNSHAW.  THE  DOUBLE  MISTAKE. 

"What  would  Robert  Leighton,  the  wealthy  merchant,  not  have  given 
could  he  have  changed  places  with  his  poor  but  happy  clerk,  Charles 
Hargrove.  It  was  strange  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  bestowing 
happiness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  upon  others,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute 
of  those  feelings  himself.  But  so  it  was — he  could  confer  happiness, 
but  feel  none. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  from  a  polluted  source  there  could  cime 
no  lasting  purify  or  goodness.  It  woHld  appear  as  if  the  anomalous 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  made  the  happiness  of  the  Hearn- 
shaws, through  the  medium  of  Robert  Leighton,  the  murderer,  v/as  not 
to  last  long,  but  their  eyes  were  eventually  to  be  opened  to  the  fallacious 
nature  of  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  peace  that  shone  upon  them. 

Still,  while  it  lasted,  it  was  bliss  indeed  to  Charles  and  to  Harriet, 
for  in  the  present  circumstances  they  saw  every  promise  of  their  speedy 
union— an  union  from  which  they  both  fondly  and  truly  anticipated 
nothing  but  happiness  and  unalloyed  contentment. 

When  Charles  returned  fiom  his  office  of  an  evening,  he  was  always 
"Welcomed  by  smiles  from  Harriet  that  spoke  more  eloquently  to  his 
heart  than  any  words  could  have  done,  and  in  the  ardent  pressure  of 
the  band  with  which  she  greeted  him,  he  felt  how  truly  he  was  beloved. 
Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  who,  like  all  your  very  religious  people,  was  desperately 
selfish  as  she  saw  the  comforts  of  this  world  thickening  around  her, 
began  to  think  all  matters  were  getting  on  very  agreeably,  even  without 
the  evangelical  and  holy  company  of  Mr.  Fligsnuck,  against  whom 
Charles  and  Harriet  both  wished  the  doors  should  be  closed. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  Harriet  and  Charles  happier  than  on  that  very 
evening,  when  such  a  fearful  scene  was  being  enacted  at  the  offices  he 
had  £0  recently  left,  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Harriet  and  Mrs. 
Hearnshaw  had  busied  themselves  in  preparing  a  supper,  which  they 
thought  would  please  Charles,  and,  in  fact,  as  far  as  Harriet  was  con- 
cerned, that  was  the  only  meal  during  the  four  and- iwenty  hours,  to 
which  she  looked  forward  with  any  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
only  meal  during  which  Charles  could  sit  down  with  any  kind  of  com- 
firt  or  feeling  of  leisure.  At  breakfast  he  was  generally  in  a  hurry  to 
be  off  to  the  office,  ^nd  of  course  the  distance  was  too  great  for  him  to 
think  of  going  heme  to  dinner  at  all,  so  a'l  that  remained  for  him  to 
enjoy  at  home  was  the  supper,  and  that,  together  with  the  half  hour  or 
hour's  whispered  discourse,  while  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  half  asleep,  con- 
structed the  largest  portion  of  Harriet's  daily  happiness. 

In  defiance  of  all  expressed  medical  opinions,  ancient  and  modern,  a 
hot  comfortable  supper  was  always  spread  at  the  Hearnshaws',  and  no- 
body felt  a  whit  the  worse  for  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  enjoyed 
amazingly,  and  would  have  been  very  much  missed  by  the  little  party 
■who  were  wont  to  enjoy  it. 

Charles  would  recount  to  Harriet  on  these  occasions  anything  which 
had  occurred  during  the  day  to  ptease  or  to  annoy  him,  and  she  would 
in  her  turn,  talk  to  him  of  the  cottage  and  the  garden,  and  how  dull  it 


was  all  day  somehow,  and  how  cheerful  it  got  after  he  came  home;_  and 
then  they  would  subside  into  a  long  whispered  conference  which,  how- 
ever deeply  interesting  to  the  parties  cuncffrned,  we  are  afraid  might, 
if  set  down,  be  not  very  intelligi'&'le,  but  very  aggravating  to  the  leader, 
who,  no  doubt,  knows  all  about  such  circumstances,  or  at  all  events, 
will  in  due  time  know  all  about  them. 

Mr.".  Hearnshaw,  then,  after  snuffing  the  candles  a  great  many  times 
and  yawning  dreadfully,  and  making  some  very  cutting  remarks  about 
some  people's  politeness  and  good  manners,  and  how  entertaining  it 
was  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  while  other  people  whispered  nonsense,  or 
put  in  a  basket,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  would  compose  herself  to  a 
nap  which  lasted  till  ten  o'clock  sounded  from  the  kitchen  clock,  when 
she  would  start  up  suddenly  with  a — "  Gracious  powers  !  it's  very  late. 
Come,  now,  Harriet,  really  it's  time  to  go  to  bed" — and  then  there 
might  still  be  an  opportunity  for  a  few  whispered  words  and  a  stolen 
caress  perchance,  ere  the  happy  lovers  parted  for  the  night. 

Ah,  these  were  indeed  happy  days  —  who  does  not  look  back  to 
such  reminiscences  of  the  joys  that  ate  gone  with  a  sigh ?  You  who 
have  passed  through  that  blissful  period  when 

"  Beauty  bright  the  heart's  chain  wove. 
And  the  dream  of  joy  from  morn  to  night  was  love,  still  love," 
will  agree  with  us  that  never  again  can  such  true  felicity  light  up  the 
heart ;  because,  never  again  can  it  be  restored  to  its  young  freshness — 
its  romance,  in  which  it  mirrored  life  as  a  garden  of  beauty — woman  as 
an  angel — which,  of  course,  she  is.  If  we  had  our  choice  of  a  heaven 
we  would  not,  like  the  gentleman  who  had  seen  everything,  like  to  be 
always  half  asleep,  and  not  be  bothered  to  get  up  j  nor  would  we  be  like 
ihe  other  gentleman,  who  thought  the  greatest  felicity  would  be  in 
always  being  just  a  little  the  worse  for  champagne,  and  no  headache  the 
next  morning.  No,  we  would  be  always  declaring  some  true  heart's 
passioii— always,  with  beaming,  gentle  smiles,  and  tearful  eyes,  being 
accepted  ;  and  always  for  the  first  time  pressing  our  lips  to  those  of  the 
dear  divinity,  who  had  awakened  such  blissful  feelings.  A  change  then 
should  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream.  Oblivion  should  wrap  the 
past  in  its  mu^  ky  embraces — we  would  have  another  love — another  pur- 
suit— other  difficulties  and  dangers — another  success — the  trembling 
soft  confession  in  some  moonlit  bower — the  acceptance — the  first  kiss 
— the  first  embrace — ah  !  that  would  indeed  be  a  heaven  !" 

When  Charles  reached  the  cottage  on  the  evening  succeeding  that  on 
which  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  Scalvoni  and  Leighton,  he 
recounted  to  Harriet  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  how  shocked  he  had  been  by 
the  bight  ot  a  dead  body  in  tlie  Thames,  and  what  a  remaikable  effect 
its  appearance  had  had  upon  Mr.  Leightt  n,  ending  by  saying, — 

1  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  more  nervous,  excitable  man  than  the 
merchant.  The  least  thing  appears  to  throw  him  into  the  most  pitiable 
state  of  nervous  agitation,  and  he  trembles  till  it  is  absolutely  painful  to 
see  him  in  such  a  condition." 

"  It's  very  strange,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hearnshaw;  "  I'm  afraid  he 
don't  attend  suffi-ciently  to  his  everlasting  soul." 

"  Ala?  !"  said  Harriet,  "  he  is  very  much  to  be  pitied;  but  I  have 
often  heard  of  people  similarly  afflicted  by  imaginary  evils." 
"  And  I  too.'  said  Charles.  "  It  is  quite  a  disease." 
"  Oh,  well,"  added  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  people 
would  nut  pay  so  much  attention  as  they  do  to  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  We  should  subdue  our  worldly 
desires — by-the  bye,  do  you  like  mushrooms,  Charles?  I  do,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  some  to-night.  The  only  danger,  you  know, 
is  in  being  psisoned.by  toads,  or  what-do  you  caU'ems,  instead." 

"  Then,  aunt,"  said  Charles,  "  you  should  subdue  your  worldly  de- 
sires, and  go  without  mushrooms  altogether." 

"  Ah,  there  you  go  again — always  endeavouring  to  scoff  and  mock  at 
what  you  don't  understand  ;  but  sooner  or  later  I  live  in  hope  of  both 
you  and  Harriet  joining  the  Small  Ebenezers.  Oh  !  what  a  godly  man 
Mr.  Friecklebank  is." 

"  Why,  auKt,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  got  a  new  preacher  ?" 

Yes,  but  T  have  though,  and  why  not  V 
"  Oil,  I  have  no  objection,  certainly,  and  as  I  do  like  mushrooms,  we 
will  have  supper." 

Char.es  and  Harriet  sat  fide  by  side  always,  which  Mrs.  Hearnshaw 
declared  to  be  very  inconvenient,  as,  somehow  or  another,  it  made  her 
,  sit  in  the  draught  of  the  door,  she  declared,  and  leel  absolutely  lonely ; 
^  bhe,  the  efore,  on  this  occasion,  had  her  usual  grumble  on  that  score, 
1  and  then  the  supper  was  laid,  and  proceeded  comfortably  enough. 

Half  y.n  hour  or  more  might  have  elapsed,  and  Charles  and  Harriet 
I  were  about  commencing  their  evening  whispers,  when  a  loud  ring  at 
the  garden-gate  caused  them  both  to  start,  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  to  ex- 
'  claim, — 

I     "  Whoever  can  that  be  at  this  time  of  night,  I  wonder?" 

■'  It  is  not  very  late,"  said  Charles,  "  for  a  visitor  ;  but  we  have  so 
few  that  I  wonder  who  it  can  be.    I  will  go,  aunt." 

Harriet  looked  a  little  vexed,  because  she  had  come  to  consider  the 
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venings  as  quite  sacred  to  herself  and  Charles,  and  was  almost  dis- 
posed to  be  decidedly  angry  with  any  chance  visitor  who  might  obtrude 
him  or  herself  upon  them.    Nevertheless,  she  could  not  help  returning 
the  smile  of  Charles  as  he  walked  to  answer  the  bell,  saying, — 
"  I  dare  say  it  is  no  one  for  us ;  some  mistake,  doubtless." 
He  was  not  gone  many  minutes,  and  as  he  returned,  Harriet  said, — 
"  I  hear  the  footsteps  of  another  person  accompanying  his." 
She  arose,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  when,  to  her  vexa- 
tion, she  saw  Mr.  Leighfoa  enter,  closely  followed  by  Charles. 
The  merchant  bowed,  and  advancing  to  Harriet,  he  said, — 
"  I  hope  my  visit  is  no  disturbance.    I  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  have  ventured  upon  calling  to  see  how  you  all  were." 

Of  course  Harriet  was  compelled  to  make  a  suitable  and  courteous 
reply,  even  if  it  had  not  in  it  a  great  deal  of  suavity  ;  and  then  Leigh- 
toB,  turning  to  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  was  very  kind  in  his  inquiries  after 
her  health,  and  appeared  much  pleased  to  hear  that  she  was  "  pretty 
well,  considering  she  thought  worlc'ly  healths  a  very  inferior  considera- 
tion compared  with  one's  latter  end  " 

Charles  handed  the  merchant  a  chair,  and  then  Mrs.  Hearnshaw 
wanted  to  know  what  he  would  have,  and  regretted  that  the  mushrooms 
were  all  gone ;  but  he  declared  he  did  not  require  anything,  and 
stated  that  he  had  left  his  horse  at  the  little  inn  at  the  commencement 
of  the  lane.  - 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hargrove,"  he  said,  "you  seem  very  comfortable  here." 

"  I  am  so,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  and  very  haopy," 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  trust  it  may  long  continue.  You  see  I  am 
your  visitor  sometimes  in  pursuance  of  the  threat  I  held  out  to  you 
tome  time  since." 

'*  I  am  sure,  sir,"  interposed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "you  are  very  wel- 
come. Did  you  see  the  new  building  a  little  to  the  left  as  you  came 
through  the  village?  ' 

"  I  did  see  gome  place  with  a  new  white  front  to  it.  There  was  a 
dreadful  howling  from  the  inside." 

"  Gracious  !  you  don't  say  so  ?    What's  to  day  ?" 

"  Wednesday,  madam." 

"Heavenly  powers!  there's  a  prayer-meeting;  I  thought  it  was 
Tuesday.  Now,  Harriet,  that's  all  through  you  ;  how  could  you  let  me 
go  on  thinking  it  was  Tuesday?" 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  help  your  mistaking  Wednesday  for  Tuesday,"  said 
Harriet. 

"  Ah,  that's  always  the  way  ;  you  cannot  help  anything — of  course 
you  cannot.  Mr.  Leighton,  that  building  you  saw  is  Small  Ebenezer, 
sir." 

"  Indeed,  madam.    Is  it  a  lunatic  asylum  ?" 

"  Lord,  no  !  It's  a  chapel,  sir.  Harriet,  yon  saw  the  prospectus  of 
it  ?  Oh,  it's  a  heavenly  document.  Just  step  this  way,  sir.  and  I'll 
shew  you  how  I've  had  it  framed  and  glazed,  and  stuck  in  the  best 
parlour.    This  way,  Mr.  Leighton ;  mind  the  step." 

"  If  Mr.  Leighton  wishes  to  see  it,"  said  Charles,  "  I  think  we  may 
fetch  it  for  him,  instead  of  troubling  him  to  go  into  the  other  room, 
or  perhaps  he  will  take  your  word,  aunt,  for  its  merits  without  seeing  it 
at  all." 

"  Oh,  it's  no  trouWe,"  said  Leighton,  as  he  followed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw, 
"  no  trouble  at  all." 

There  it  is,"  said  she,  when  they  reached  the  other  room,  which 
was  at  the  further  end  of  a  small  passage  ;  "  there,  sir — did  you  ever 
read  such  a  pious  idea?" 

"  Madam,"  said  Leighton,  as  he  closed  the  door,  "  I  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  be  able  to  converse  with  you  alone  for  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

"  Lor  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  as  she  placed  the  candle  she 
had  brought  with  her  on  the  table.    "  What's  it  about,  Mr.  Leighton  r" 

"  It's  about  a  subject,  madam,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  as 
deeply  interesting  to  you  as  to  me.  But  first  I  must  secure  your  se- 
cresy ;  you  must  promise  me  that  by  word  nor  action  will  you  allow  the 
subject  matter  of  our  discourse  to  become  known  just  yet  to  your  daugh- 
ter or  to  Mr.  Hargrove." 

"Oh,  dear,  yes!  I  won't  mention  it.  Bless  my  heart,  what  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Leighton,  you  quite  curdle  my  blood  and  make  me  nervous ; — 
just  tell  me  at  once  what's  the  matter.  Pray  sit  down,  sir,  if  you 
plea.«e." 

"There  is  no  one  within  hearing?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no;  not  a  mouse.  As  for  Harriet  and  Charles,  they  are 
too  much  ergagcd  with  their  own  love  nonsense  to  hear  anything  or 
anybody  but  themselves,  that  you  may  depend  upon,  Mr.  Leighton." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  merchant,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  my  dear  Mrs.  Hearn- 
shaw, you  have  hit  upon  the  subject  of  my  discourse." 

"  I— I— Mr.  Leighton  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  you.  I  camehere,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  to  talk  to  you  of 
love." 

Mrf,  Heainihaw  M&t^j  lUd  oflftb^  chair  iq  the  height  of  her  amaze 


ment  at  what  she  at  once  concluded  to  be  a  delicate  ofier  to  herself  of 
the  rich  merchant's  haad  and  heart. 

( To  be  coniimed  in  our  next.) 


THE  POLITE  ART  OF  BOUNCING 

RENDERED  PLAIN  AND  EASY. 

The  greater  bulk  of  the  family  of  mankind  are  generally  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions,  and  classified  under  the  head  of  rogues  or  fools. 
But  with  deference  to  the  general  opinion,  we  submit  that  there  is  a 
third  class,  consisting  of  a  perfect  amalgamation  of  both  the  former, 
and  usually  comprehended  under  the  term  "  Professor  of  Bounce  ;"  and 
as  bouncing  has  become  so  popular  an  accomplishment  in  these  days  of 
mesmerism  and  polkaism,  we  give  to  the  world  the  following  theory  of 
the  art,  deducted  from  personal  observation  of  the  prevailing  practice. 
Method  is  the  soul  of  business,  and,  therefore,  we  digest  the  whole 
theory  in  a  few  lucid  and  instructive  rules. 

Young  people  are  particularly  recommended  to  perfect  themselves  ia 
this  delightful  accomplishment,  as  it  may  materially  affect  their  future 
prospects;  therefore,  lads  should  carefully  avoid  short  jackets,  and  Byron 
collars,  and  aspire  at  once  to  the  digHilies  of  the  walking  stick  and  cigar. 

Choose  one  particular  sphere  to  bounce  in,  and  whether  you  display 
your  imprudence  in  a  church,  theatre,  or  twopenny  concert-room,  settle 
yourself  therein,  in  order  that  you  may  become  better  known  and  appre- 
ciated. 

If  you  go  to  church,  take  special  care  to  be  always  behind  time. 
Rush  in  when  the  assembly  are  at  their  devotions,  and  put  ysur  nose  in 
your  hat ;  sing  loudly,  and  drop  your  umbrella  frequently  during  the  ser- 
vice. This  will  cause  you  to  become  an  object  of  attention,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  loud  hems,  accompanied  by  a  reckless  swagger  on  your  exit, 
will  procure  admiration. 

If  you  choose  to  bounce  in  a  theatre,  sit  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and 
kiss  your  hand,  or  bow  to  some  lady  in  the  boxes,  with  whom  you  ar& 
unacquainted.  Be  careful  to  condemn  whenever  the  vulgar  applaud, 
lest  you  should  be  considered  one  of  them,  arid  in  so  doing  you  will 
prove  yourself  one  of  the  discerning  few,  and  likewise  exhibit  a  refined 
taste  and  clear  judgment  in  dramatic  matters.  If  you  are  an  amateur 
pugilist,  get  up  a  fight— if  not,  insult  some  one,  and  shelter  yourself 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  a  policeman.  You  may  also  bounce  as  a 
critic,  and  make  a  great  show  of  writing  something  in  your  hat. 
Swagger,  as  advised  before,  on  your  exit,  and  yell  a  popular  air  as  you 
proceed  to  your  den. 

The  minor  concert-room  affords  little  scope  for  a  display  of  the  polite 
art— except  to  the  vulgar — who  generally  overdo  it,  and  procure  them- 
selves an  introduction  to  the  police-station.  A  few  hints,  however,  may 
prove  serviceable  to  such  individuals,  and  render  their  bouncing  a  trifle 
more  aristocratic.  Purchase  a  cheap  cigar  previous  to  entering,  for  the 
proprietors  of  these  establishments  are  generally  finished  bouncers,  and 
display  it  admirably  in  the  coolness  with  which  they  demand  fourpence 
for  a  cabbage-leaf.  On  seating  yourself,  raise  your  hat,  and  pass  your 
fingers  through  your  hair,  cough,  and  roar  lustily  for  the  waiter.  If  you 
are  an  economist,  and  unable  to  afford  more  than  oneglass  of  grog— look 
another  way  when  he  approaches  ;  if  he  accosts  you,  point  to  the  other 
end  of  the  saloon,  and  tell  him  he  is  mistaken. 

When  served  with  "ago,"  flourish  your  purse,  and  ask  him  if  he 
can  change  a  sovereign,  if  he  says  no,  give  him  sixpence,  and  tell  him 
lo  keep  the  change,  which,  of  course,  amounts  to  nil.  Puff  your  cigar 
in  the  face  of  every  female,  and  volunteer  a  selection  from  a  favourite 
opera.  Desire  the  conductor  to  announce  you  as  Signor  Somebody, 
(and,  by-the-bye,  on  all  occasions,  wear  moustaches).  If  you  get  laughed 
at,  lay  the  blame  on  the  pianist,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  smiles, 
shake  han^s  with  the  conductor,  and  a  few  of  the  most  popular  vocal- 
ists, and  exit.    Swagger,  as  before.  _  _ 

Many  more  wholesome  instructions  might  he  given  on  this  mterest- 
ing  subject,  both  as  regard  public  and  private  practice,  only  the  foimer 
is  more  agreeable,  as  in  private  life  a  man  may  "  bounce  unseen,  and 
waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  or  his  suflTering  family.  We 
shall  not  dwell  upon  political  and  legal  bouncers,  as  those  mdividuals 
practice  it  more  as  a  trade  than  an  accomplishment. 

In  conclusion,  we  tell  the  reader  plainly,  that  if  he  has  no  soul,  and. 
aspires  to  nothing  more  than  simple  honesty,  our  hopes  of  his  becoming- 
an  accomplished  bouncer  "  melt  into  thin  air,"— if  he  be  the  contrary, 
follow  the  excellent  advice  herein  given  ;  add  practice  to  precept,  and. 
you  will  soon,  to  your  own  infinite  satisfaction,  become  a  proficient  in 
this  elegant  accomplishment. 


J.  R* 


The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is  time,  her  greatest  enpmy  is  prejudice, 
and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. 
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THE  COMPACT  ; 

OR,  FIRST  AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

{^Continued  from  our  lati*^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MAniA  DELMAIR's  happiness.  THE  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  RIVALS, 

 THE   DIPLOMATIC  CHARACTER  OF  TOM. 

It  was  but  a  hollow  truce  that  was  made  between  the  rivals  at  the 
intervention  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
disseverment  of  those  hearts,  which  otherwise  might  through  lifo  liave 
been  bound  together  in  the  fast  bonds  of  friendship.  They  each  felt  it 
was  but  a  hollow  truce,  although  at  the  same  time  each  had  in  his  own 
heart  what  he  considered  ample  reason  to  induce  him  to  act  peacefully, 
because  each  hugged  himself  upon  success — Meritou  upon  the  success 
which  he  knew  of,  and  Anderson  upon  the  success  which  he  anti- 
cijiated. 

"  Maria  loves  me,"  thought  Meritori,  "  and  what  need  I  care  for  any- 
thing else  1" 

"  The  letter  is  on  its  route,"  thought  Anderson,  "  which  will  in  its 
consequence  confound  Merlton,  and  cause  him  to  leave  the  house  of  the 
Dslmairs,  therefore  he  is  not  worth  the  quarelling  with  now." 

Thus  each  of  them  was  felicitating  himself  —  the  one  justly,  the 
other  most  unjustly;  and  when  they  retired  for  the  night,  it  was  with  a 
mutual  fe'eling  of  how  very  absurd  it  had  been  to  quarrel  about  a  matter 
■which  was  virtually  qi^ite  settled. 

As  for  Maria,  she  in  her  conscience  thought  she  had  effected  a  peace 
between  the  friends.  She  had  never  felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy  which 
burned  so  fiercely  in  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  Anderson,  and  she 
could  not  be  conceive  that  he  could  be  brought  to  adopt  any  un- 
worthy means  of  injuring  Meriton,  because  she,  Maria,  preferred  his 
attentions. 

"  I  might,"  she  reasoned  with  herself,  "  have  given  the  preference  to 
Anderson,  and  then  Meriton  would  have  been  in  his  situation.  Com- 
mon sense  must  assure  him  that  to  but  one  can  I  give  my  heart,  and  he 
must  feel  that  bo  violence  of  conduct  can  transfer  my  affections  to 
him.  He  is  not  so  absurd  as  to  wish  to  quarrel  with  MeritoA,  or  carry 
out  any  of  his  threatening  looks  or  gestures.  I  will  not  believe  but 
that  reason  will  come  to  his  aid,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  see  the  full 
absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and  hasten  to  make  as  ample  reparation  as  in 
his  power.  If  I  cannot  love  him,  I  am  not  to  blame.  If  I  can  and  do 
love  Meriton,  is  it  the  fault  of  Meriton  1 — oh,  no.  Anderson  will  rea- 
son upon  this  far  more  forcibly  than  T  can,  and  all  will  end  happily,  I 
feel  assured ;  and  I,  oh  !  what  a  prospect  of  true  joy  is  opening  to  me. 
I  feel  as  if  some  new  existence  had  dawned  upon  me.  I  am  no  lon.^er 
the  same  being  I  was  yesterday.  What  a  wondrous  feeling  is  this 
love,  which  in  a  few  short  hoars  can  so  transform  the  mind — and  yet  I 
am  much  happier.  Meriton  loves  me — he  will  always  love  me,  and 
Anderson  will  see  his  error,  and  be  friendly  with  us,  and  all  will  be 
happiness —  happiness." 

The  gentle,  innocent  girl  smiled  as  she  dropped  into  a  calm  unbroken 
Bli;mber,  with  these  words  just  lingering  upon  her  lips  ;  and  sleep 
wrapped  her  in  its  calm  embrace,  while  fauey  v.ith  faint  images  painted 
to  the  imagination  the  future  in  all  the  radiant  colours  which  youthful 
hope  and  joy  could  lend  to  it. 

*  *  *  *  *  » 

Oh!  little  did  Maria  Delmair  in  the  innocence  of  her  imagining  dream  of 
the  effects  of  the  fell  passion  jealousy  upon  such  a  mind  as  Anderson.  How 
little  did  she  know  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of  those  feelings  which 
sweep  before  them  every  barrier  of  reason,  justice,  or  humanity,  and 
convert  the  characters  of  the  brain  into  storehouses  for  the  most  violent 
and  awful  passions  of  human  nature. 

Anderson  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  that  one  subject,  mad ; 
that  is  to  Pay,  when  he  began  to  think  of  it,  it  exercised  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  his  feelings  and  his  imagination,  that  the  judgment  be- 
came powerless,  and,  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  his  mind  became 
"  tempest-toss'd"  in  a  stormy  sea  of  howling  despair. 

Love,  or  revenge,  or  both,  he  looked  forward  to  ;  and  he  could  see  no 
consequences  beyond.  One  liy  one  his  scruples  with  respect  to  the  un- 
worthy course  of  action  he  was  adopting  with  regard  to  Meriton,  were 
swallowed  in  the  wild  violence  of  his  jealous  feelings.  He  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  thought  of  the  effect  wliich  the  forged  letter  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  as  he  exulted  over  them,  his  sensations  of  horror 
at  the  dishonourable  nature  of  the  transaction  slowly,  but  surely,  di- 
muiished.  lie  came  to  look  upon  Meriton  as  a  bitter  enemy — a  kind  of 
loatlisome  disease,  besetting  him  and  destroying  his  happiness  ;  to  re- 
lieve him.self  from  which  any  means  whatever  were  right  and  justifiable 
PC  long  as  they  accomi)U8hed  the  end. 


"  I  will  crush  him — I  will  crush  him,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  and 
then  I  shall  be  happy."  '*■ 

In  his  madness  he  ever  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  fancy  that  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  Maria  Delmair  must  love  either  him  or  Meriton. 
No,  he  was  possessed  with  the  strange  notion  that  Meriton  only  stood 
in  his  way,  in  securing  tlie  affections  of  Maria ;  and  that  if  he  were  re- 
moved the  only  difficuhy  was  removed  with  him.  He  never,  at  any 
time,  appeared  to  think  it  possible  enough  that  Maria  might  have  re- 
fused him,  had  she  never  seen  Meriton  at  all,  which  really  would  have 
been  the  case,  for  although  among  his  friends  he  had  made  no  sectet  of 
his  aita^hment,  he  had  never  been  able  to  tell  himself  that  he  had  the 
least  grounds  for  supposing  the  feeling  was  reciprocal. 

This  is  a  common  event  when  persons  are  afflicted  with  that  demo- 
p.iac  passion,  jealousy.  People  will  not  examine  their  own  pretensions,, 
and  their  own  chances  of  success.  No  ;  they  bend  all  their  energies 
to  a  consideration  of  their  rival's  position,  and,  with  a  singular  idiosyn- 
crasy, appear  to  imagine  that  by  acting  against  him,  they  advance  them- 
selves in  the  same  proportion.  False  mistake  ;  love  is  more  an  impul- 
sive feejiiig,  and  more  independent  of  the  judgment,  than  any  other  of 
the  mental  phenomena.  It  scarcely,  even  in  men,  depends  for  its  first 
existence  or  continuance  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  party  loved 
— in  women  it  rarely,  or  ever,  takes  so  reasonable  a  guise  as  to  be  at  all 
influenced  by  personal  conduct.  The  efforts  and  jjlans  of  a  rival  may 
involve  the  loved  one  in  trouble  and  vexation,  but  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
ultimately  they  only  awaken  for  him  sympathy,  and  secure  him  more 
firmly  in  the  affections  of  her,  from  whose  heart  he  is  attempted  to  be 
severed. 

Violence  and  opposition  but  produce  greater  tension  in  the  chains  of 
love,  which  else  might  hang  but  loosely  over  the  hearts  they  bind  to- 
gether in  such  sweet  bondage. 

Perchance  had  Meriton  been  placed  in  Anderson's  circumstances,  he 
might  have  acted  as  inconsistently  with  reason  as  Anderson  had  done — 
in  fact,  we  find  him  making  a  declaration  to  Maria  of  his  attachment, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  conditions  that  had  been  entered  into 
between  him  and  his  rival,  but  then  love  laughs  at  laws  and  conditions 
of  all  sorts,  and  although  it  was  a  great  relief  to  Meriton  to  find,  after 
he  had  been  accepted,  that  Anderson  had  been  befotehand  with  him  in 
a  declaration,  had  such  not  been  the  case  the  successful  wooer  would 
doubtless  have  found  some  excuses  for  retaining  all  his  advantages. 

As  it  was,  however,  Meriton,  whose  mind  was  freed  from  all  aggra- 
vation, in  consequence  of  the  ameliorating  efiects  of  s'uccess,  was 
anxious  to  be  as  friendly  with  Anderson  as  possible,  and  that  night  he 
lay  for  some  hours  awake,  planning  in  his  own  mind  some  means  of 
awaking  Anderson  to  the  folly  of  opposition,  and  the  propriety  of,  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  possibl3,  giving  in  to  the  march  of  events,  which  he 
could  not,  by  any  m.eans,  stay  more  effectually  than  could  Canute  stem 
the  advancing  waves  of  the  ocean. 

After  long  and  anxious  consideration,  he  resolved  in  the  morning, 
instead  of  seeking  an  interview  with  Anderson,  during  which  one  angry 
word  was  so  likely  to  beget  another,  to  write  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
he  would  calmly  and  rationally  put  it  to  his  sober  serious  judgment, 
whether  it  was  just  or  reasonable  in  him  to  persevere',  after  his  declara- 
tion had  met  with  the  fale  it  had,  in  what  could  now  go  by  no  other 
name  than  a  persecution. 

Having  made  this  resolve,  he  dismissed,  for  a  time,  the  subject  from 
his  mind — not  that  he  had  any  very  sanguine  hopes  that  Anderson 
would,  on  receipt  of  such  a  communication,  pack  up  and  be  gone  ;  but 
still  he  felt  it  was  the  only  quiet,  considerate,  and  gcHtlemanly  course 
he  could  pursue  on  the  subject. 

The  nature  of  Anderson's  meditations  during  that,  to  him,  terrible 
night,  too  strongly  resembled  the  delirium  of  a  fevered  brain  to  follow. 
He  slept  not  at  all  until  the  first  beams  of  a  morning  sun  came  stream- 
ing in  at  his  bed-room  window,  and  then,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
those  who  have  watched  all  the  night,  he  dropped  into  a  deep,  unbroken 
slumber  of^  some  hours'  duration,  from  which  he  was  only  awakened  by 
the  noises  in  the  house,  incidental  to  its  inhabitants  moving  about 
from  room  to  room. 

Anderson  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast  time,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  may  well  suppose  was  not  deeply  regretted  by  either 
Meriton  or  Maria,  who,  during  the  morning  meal,  had  many  of  those 
little  pleasant  opportunities  so  much  prized  by  lovers,  of  uttering  a 
word  or  two  of  aflection,  or  exchanging  a  smile,  without  its  being  re- 
marked. 

Meriton  still  preserved  his  overnight's  resolution  to  write  to  Ander- 
son, and  when  the  breakfast  was  over,  after  a  few  whispered  gentle 
words  to  Maria,  he  repaired  to  his  own  room,  in  order  to  write  the 
epistle  he  considered  necestary,  and  yet  from  which  he  scarcely  dared  to 
hope  any  favourable  or  satisfactory  result. 

After  some  consideration  as  to  whether  he  should  show  the  letter  to 
Maiia  or  not,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not,  inasmuch  as  it  might  dis- 
turb her  mind  to  think  that  such  an  epistle  was  at  all  necessary;  "and 
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he  considered  that  if  Anderson  cho3e  to  take  the  matter  in  the  right 
light,  and  leave  the  house  in  consequence,  it  was  more  generous  on  his 
(Meriton's)  part  to  have  shown  the  letter  to  no  one  at  all  than  to  have 
even  exhib:ted  it  to  Maria.  Besides,  if  he  showed  her  his  letter,  such  a 
proceeding  weuld  involve  a  necessity  of  shovviiig  her  Anderson's  reply, 
if  he  made  one,  and,  as  Meatou  remarked  to  himself,  as  he  mended 
a  pen, — 

"  God  knows  what  singular  reply  he  may  send.  The  fellow  seems 
half  mad,  and  he  might  write  something  I  would  not  choose  Maria  to 
lee  at  all,  and  the  refusal,  then,  would  place  me  in  an  embarrassing 
situation ;  so  let  tbe  letters  be  between  us  solely,  and  Heaven  send  all 
may  end  peaceably  and  rationally." 

He  then  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  Anderson, 
and  which,  calm  and  reasonable  as  it  was,  produced  about  as  sedative 
an  erTect  upon  the  party  receiving  it,  as  would  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  in 
the  ears  of  one  half  asleep  : — 

"  Deak  Anderson. — The  friendship  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  be- 
tween us,  as  well  as  the  sacred  obligation  under  which  we  both  lie,  by 
virtue  of  the  oath  we  have  takea,  to  befriend  each  other  through  life  to 
the  utmost  of  our  powers  so  to  do,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  a  better 
spirit  will  actuate  you,  and  that  the  present  unhappy  dilFerence  between 
us  will  be  but  as  a  passing  cloud  over  the  clear  sky  of  our  kindly 
intimacy. 

"  Believe  me,  Anderson,  that  in  writing  this  letter  to  j-^ou,  I  am  dic- 
tat2d  by  those  friendly  feelingi  which  the  proposal  of  poor  George 
Lee  cemented  bbtween  us  in  so  sacred  a  manner,  and  I  wish  you  to 
read  what  I  here  state  in  a  similar  spirU,  placing  a  friendly  interpreta- 
tion upon  my  words,  and  seeking  for  the  good  that  may  lie  in  them,  ra- 
ther than  for  any  measure  of  aggravation  you,  in  your  anger,  might 
suppose  them  to  contain. 

"  Havin!^,  then,  p-efaced  thus  much,  I  shall,  with  the  added  brief  ex- 
pression of  a  fervent  hope  that  we  may  continue  as  dear  friends  as  ever 
we  were,  proceed  to  detail  to  you  circumstances  which  should  success- 
fully appeal  to  your  reason  and  your  acknowledged  ingenuous  intellect 
against  any  petty  disagreements  now  pending  between  us. 

"  We  both  love  Maria  Delmair.  She  might  not — she  is  not  at  all 
necessarily  obliged  to  reciprocate  either  of  our  passions,  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, we  cannot  both  be  successful.  Were  she  to  reject  both,  we  could 
not  quarrel;  why,  therefore,  should  we  quarrel  if  she  accept  one?  I 
would  as  soon  see  Maria  Delmair  Mrs.  Anderson  as  I  would  see  hrr 
Mrs.  Anybody  else,  provided  I  was  convinced  T  had  no  chance  of  making 
her  Mr-i.  Meriton  ;  and,  surely,  you  can  have  no  other  feeling.  Why, 
then,  I  repeat,  should  we  quarrel,  because  Maria  may,  instead  of  reject- 
ing both  of  us,  prefer  one  of  us  ? 

"  We  do  not,  Anderson,  live  in  those  days  when  maidens  gave  their 
hands,  if  not  their  hearts,  to  the  strongest  fellow  who  thought  proper  to 
make  the  application,  and  I  do  not  think  Maria  i?  at  ?11  a  likely  person 
to  get  up  an  affection  for  any  one  on  account  of  his  quarrelsomeness,  or 
Willi. )gness  to  knock  down  anybody  else  who  may  have  the  temerity  to 
aspire  to  her  good  opinion. 

"  Violence,  Anderson,  will  do  nothing  for  either  of  us. 

"  And  now  for  another  question  at  issue  between  us.  There  was  a 
kini  of  agreement,  perhaps  a  foolish  one,  entered  into  between  us,  that 
for  sfx  months  we  should  neither  of  us  make  a  positive  declaration  of 
attachment  to  Maria  Delmair,  so  that  she  should  have  during  that  time 
an  opportunity  of  testing  our  characters. 

"  Anderson,  that  agreement  has  been  broken, — first  by  you,  and  then 
by  me  ;  so  that  aa  regards  that,  we  may  exclaim  with  the  man  in  the 
play 

"  •  Brother,  brother,  we  aire  both  in  the  wrong.' 

"  There  is  one  diffirence,  however  ;  you  made  your  declaration,  and 
were  unsuccessful.  I  made  mine  ;  and  v/hen  I  say  that  I  would  not 
barter  my  answer  for  kingdoms,  you  may  guess  the  result. 

"Now,  Anderson,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  tie  calm,  and  view  this 
matter  as  a  thing  gone  past.  Be  rational,  and  become  the  dear  fjiend 
of  Maria  and  myself.  We  cannot  bot*i  marry,  and  I  declare  to  my 
God  that  had  you  been  successful  I  would  have  taken  you  by  the  hand, 
though  my  heart  were  at  the  same  moment  to  break. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Anderson,  still  your  friend, 

"  Ashley  Scott  MEaiTON." 

Meriton  thought  this  letter  amazingly  reasonable,  and  when  he  had 
directed  and  sealed  It  he  rung  his  btll,  which  was  promptly  answered  by 
Torn,  to  whom  he  said  : — 

"  Is  Mr.  Anderson  up,  Tom  ?  ' 

"  I  believe  he  is,"  said  Topi,  "  and  out  and  out  lively  too,  like  a 
kitten  in  fits.  He  flung  his  boots  all  the  way  down  stairs,  like  two 
liumb-aht]\s." 

"  Indeed  !    Well,  Tom,  just  go  to  him  with  that  noteX,' 
"Very  good.    You  didn't  hear  nothin',  did  yer,  of  a  skirmige  as  I 
bad  with  Sally  down  below  V 


"  Why,  Tom,  I  did  hear  something  of  it." 

"  Oh,  did  yer;  very  good.  I  wish  as  you'd  tell  us  how  you  come  it. 
I  likes  a  little  cuddling  myself  now  aud  then;  but,  lor  blets  you,  .he 
wouldn't  come  it  no  how." 

"  What  do  you  .r.ean,  you  infernal  scoundrel?" 

"Front  parlour — >oung'  missus;  who'd  a  thought  ii !  Looks  as  if 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth  ;  and  then  lays  her  head  on  people's 
vestcoalses,  and  gets  kissed  like  a  house  o'  fire.    Oh,  my  eye  !'' 

A  flush  of  colour  came  over  Meriton's  face,  and  he  made  a  demon- 
stration to  lay  hold  of  Tom,  whom  he  felt  convinced  must  have  been  a 
hidden  spectator  of  his  interview  with  Maria;  but  Tom  eluded  him,  and 
bolted  off  to  Anderson's  room, — whither,  of  course,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, Meriton  felt  no  sort  of  disposition  to  follow  him. 

"Hang  the  fellow,"  mattered  Meriton;  "I  shall  have  to  pay  hina 
now  to  hold  his  d  d  tongue,  instead  of  horsewhipping  him  for  play- 
ing the  spy  upon  me.  Should  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  tell  Mrs. 
Delmair,  I  know  not  what  she  might  say  or  do.  There  would  seem  to 
be  some  troublesome  disturbance,  and  I  am  far  too  happy  here  just  now 
to  wish  any  change  to  t -.ke  place." 

Tom  thought  it  very  hard  that  Meriton  should  get  intoj  a  passion  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  delivered  the  letter  to  Anderson,  who  was  trying  to 
shave  himself;  and  of  course,  in  his  nervous  excited  state,  cutting  him- 
self every  moment,  which  by  no  means  is  a  soothing  incident. 

"  Here's  a  letter,"  said  Toki. 

"  Lay  it  down,"  said  Anderson.  "  Be  off  with  you  ;  what  do  you  stand 
looking  at  me  lor,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  said  Tom ;  "but  I  aia't  so  partikler 
struck  w  ith  you  as  not  to  be  able  to  tear  myself  away.    Good  morniu'." 

"  Insolent  rascal,"  muttered  Anderson  ;  and  then  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
letter,  the  direction  of  which  he  at  once  knew  to  be  in  the  hand-waiting 
of  Meriton.  Hastily  putting  an  end  to  his  toilette  operations,  he  with 
trembling  hands  broke  the  seal;  and  while  such  a  whirl  of  conflicting 
feelings  passed  through  his  brain  as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  for  him 
to  understand  what  he  read,  he  perused  the  letter  till  he  came  to  the 
paragraph  :  — 

"  There  is  one  difference,  however.  You  made  your  declaration,  and 
were  unsuccessful — I  made  mine,  and  when  I  say  that  I  would  not 
barter  my  answer  for  a  kingdom's,  you  may  guesd  the  result." 

Then  he  paused — for  a  moment  or  two  he  was  motionless — a  mist 
seemed  to  be  spreading  itself  over  his  eyes,  and  then,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  into  fragments,  he  burst  into  such  a  torrent  of  invective  against 
Meriton  as  would  have  terrified  any  one  to  hear.  He  stamped,  swore, 
raged,  and  then  again  an  unnatural  calmness  appeared  ^o  come  over 
him,  and  sitting  down  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  while  a 
dreadful  smile  came  across  his  features,  and  he  said, — 

"  So— so  it  has  come  to  this  at  last — well,  w^ell.  There  will  be  blood 
— bload— ye3,  blood.  Meriton,  look  to  iL  You  are  a  doomed  man.  I 
may  be  mad,  but  there  shall  be  sufficient  method  in  my  madness  to 
enable  me  to  kill  you.    Blood— blood — blood." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE     LONELY  WALK.  THE    POST    OFFICE.  THE   FORGED  LETTER.  

GUILTY   EXULTATION. — THE  ANSWER  TO   MERITON'S  EPISTLE. 

Anderson  dressed  himself  hurriedly,  with  a  feeling  that  he  must  go 
to  Meriton,  and  bid  him  defiance  in  answer  to  his  letter,  but  before  he 
was  ready  to  do  so  a  calmer  judgment  came  over  hira,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  long  and  earnest  counsel  with  himself  before  he  adopted  any 
course  of  action  which  might  personally  interfere  with  the  objects  the 
forged  letter  had  in  view  to  accomplish. 

The  house  was  hateful  to  him,  and  hastily  attiring  himself  for  the 
street,  he  crept  down  the  staircase,  wishing  to  meet  no  one,  and  he  was 
I  gratified,  for  he  reached  the  street  door  without  one  of  the  household 
crossing  his  pa  h.  Then  he  walked  quickly,  as  if  pursued  by  demons, 
until  he  cleared  the  town  and  dived  isito  the  open  country,  where, 
seeking  a  lonely  spot,  he  sat  himselt  down,  beneath  the  overspreading 
branchcf"  of  a  lordly  tree,  to  think.  It  was  the  sweet  and  beautiful 
autuTinal  season,  and  but  that  his  mind  was  such  a  chaos  ef  wild  and 
troubled  thoughts,  he  must  have  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  scene 
before  him. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf,  as  autumn  is  sometimes  tailed,  is  a  time  of  the 
year  that  possesses  many  beauties  and  attractions. 

The  corn  fields,  with  the  gentle  undula«ing  heads  of  grain,  which  so 
lately  stood  on  the  stubble  fields,  is  now  for  the  most  pait  gone,  cut  and 
carted  to  the  barn.  The  homestead  is  the  depository  for  all  that  but 
recently  graced  the  earth,  and  made  the  heart  glad  to  view  its  ripening 
beauties. 

The  hedges,  which  in  tlie  earlier  seasoirs  looked  freth  and  green,  in 
many  places  wear  the  richer  hues  of  the  declining  y  ar,  the  many  rank 
weeds  and  creeping  plants  crouch  through  the  bushes,  and  throw  out 
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their  simple,  and  often  beautiful  flowers,  many  again  are  in  the  wane. 
They  are  daily  wasting  and  assuming  the  hue  of  decay ;  but  yet,  in 
that  decay  appearing  beautiful  and  adding  new  and  everlasting  shades 
to  nature. 

The  grass  has  long  since  been  cut,  and  yet,  in  many  places  is  long, 
fresh,  and  green  ;  the  tall  umbrageous  trees  bear  a  delightful  appearance 
in  the  setting  sun — their  various  tints,  the  deep  russet  colour  of  many 
contrast  with  the  fresher  green  of  some,  or  the  nearly  burned  and 
browned  appearance  of  some  others. 

It  is  the  season  of  harvest  home,  a  lime  when  all  hearts  are  gay  and 
glad.  If  there  be  one  time  in  the  year  that  diffuses  more  general  joy  in 
the  country  than  another,  it  is  harvest  home,  particularly  when  the 
season  has  been  fine,  and  the  crops  both  good  and  abundant. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  sportsman  ranges  the  fields  in  search 
after  the  prey  ;  he  experiences  more  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  than  he  does 
in  the  capture  ;  and  which,  when  captured,  is  not,  perhaps,  any  equiva- 
lent or  intrinsic  value  to  the  exertions  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  leaves  of  many  trees  begin  to  fall  early  in  the  year,  many  a  heap 
of  dried  foliage  becomes  scattered  over  the  roads  by  the  light  autumnal 
winds,  and  many  gardens  are  disfigured  in  the  eyes  of  their  owners  by 
these  drifting  remnants  of  the  summer's  beauty. 

This  is  now  the  moment  of  greatest  glory  in  the  orchard,  when  the 
trees  are  laden  with  the  ripened  fruit.  It  is  a  busy  time  bow  with 
country  people,  who  are  employed  in  cider-making  in  some  counties, 
and  in  others  in  making  various  home-made  wines,  to  gladden  the  heart 
at  feast  and  holiday  times. 

The  termination  of  summer  is  a  circumstance  that  suggests  many 
mournful  reflections — it  points  to  the  death  and  decay  of  all  things. 
Death  and  re-production  seems  to  be  the  necessary  order  of  events,  of 
which  the  whole  phenomena  of  nature  is  formed  ;  nothing  is  exempted 
— this  law  is,  indeed,  universal. 

As  the  autumn  advances,  the  brown  tinge  of  the  foliage  forms  a 
many  and  beautiful  combination  of  tints,  and  renders  those  spots 
which,  earlier  in  the  year,  were  but  masses  of  undistinguishable  green 
foliage,  spots  of  great  beauty,  and  strong  contrasts. 

The  autumn  winds  now  begin  ;  the  trees  bend  to  the  gale — the  rushing 
sound  that  ensues  as  the  air  passes  through  the  branches  and  parched 
leaves,  can  be  heard  like  the  sound  of  rushing  waters.  The  sun  now 
rises  later  and  sets  earlier — the  days  shorten,  and  the  nights  lengthen ; 
people  are  thus  gradually  prepared  for  the  approach  of  winter,  and  with 
it  the  usual  accompaniments  of  inclemency,  and  almost  total  cessation 
of  all  field  labour. 

But,  alas  !  what  to  Anderson  were  all  thesa  sights  and  sounds  of 
rural  beauty  ?  The  very  face  of  Heaven  itself  to  him,  as  well  as  all  that 
was  lovely  upon  earth,  wore  an  aspect  of  blood.  He  thought  but  how 
he  could  murder  securely  him  whom  he  accused  of  the  slaughter  of  his 
peace  and  dearest  hopes  of  happiness  for  ever. 

A  distant  clock  striking  twelve  at  length  warned  him  how  long  he 
had  there  sat;  and  what  had  he  determined?  Nothing.  Visions  of 
blood  still  floated  across  his  imagination,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  one  of  them  to  a  tangible  form  or  shape. 

"No  matter— no  matter,"  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  his  steps  to- 
wn ds  Lon(."!on  {igain  ;  "no  matter.  There  is  a  will  to  do  the  deed, 
and  circumstances  will  point  out  a  sure  and  safe  way." 

Anderson  had  got  half  way  back  to  Carey-street,  when  some  one,  as 
he  crossed  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  suddenly  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  He  started  as  if  he  had  already  done  some  desperate  guilty 
deed  that  made  him  amenable  to  the  lawa,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
him,  upon  turning,  to  encounter  his  new  friend,  Meadows,  who  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Anderson,  well  met.  I  was  going  to  try  to  find 
you  out." 

"Meadows?"  cried  Anderson.    " You  are  soon  returned." 

"  I  am.  I  went  to  York,  posted  the  letter— got  into  the  mail  that 
brought  it  to  London — and  drew  up  at  St.  Martin's-le- Grand  at  the  same 
time.    That's  what  I  call  doing  business,  Anderson." 

"You  have,  indeed,  been  prompt." 

"  Of  course  I  have.    That's  one  of  ray  virtues.    You  have  the  letter, 
of  course?" 
"No,  indeed." 

"  Not  got  it  ?  WJiy,  you  are  in  the  city  now,  and  I  guessed  you 
must  have  come  for  it." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not.  The  fact  is,  my  mind  is  so  distracted  by  what 
has  happened  since  I  saw  you,  that  I  was  unable  to  calculate  that  the 
letter  would  be  due  this  morning,  otherwise,  of  course  I  should  have 
called  for  it." 

"Oh,  well,  there's  time  enough  ;  you, could  not  have  got  it  till  this 
morning,  as  it  only  came  in  last  night,  so  scarcely  au  hour  has  been 
lo»t.  Come  along  to  the  post-ofhce,  and  as  we  go,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
can  tell  me  what  has  occurred  to  be  a  source  of  vexation  to  you." 

Mr,  M«adow8  slid  his  arm  familiarly  and  pleasantly  within  that  0^) 


Anderson,  and  they  walked  together  to  the  post-office  for  the  forged 
letter,  during  which  walk  Anderson  recounted  to  his  acquaintance  all 
that  had  occurred  at  the  De.mairs,  ending  by  giving  him  as  distinct  an 
account  of  Meriton's  letter  as  he  possibly  could,  considering  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  his  feelings  when  he  read  it,  and  the  nature  of  his  indig- 
nation when  he  came  to  that  part  which  at  one  blow  destroyed  all  his 
lingering  hopes  of  ever  calling  Maria  Delmair  his. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Anderson  to  have  somebody  to  tell  all  this  to, 
especially  when  that  somebody  was  one  who,  for  the  basest  and  most 
self-interested  motives,  would  agree  with  him  in  all  his  hair-brained  and 
fanciful  conclusions.  When  he  had  finished.  Meadows  assumed  an 
aspect  of  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation,  as  he  said, — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  don't  know  how  you  may  feel  upon  thig 
occasion  (the  villain  knew  full  well) ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  no  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  my  indignation  at  the 
unparaileled  baseness  and  treachery  of  the  conduct  of  your  mock  friend, 
Mr.  Meriton." 

"  Can  I  be  of  a  different  opinion?"  said  Anderson.  "  You  do  but 
give  expression  to  my  own  sentiments.  Meadows.  As  for  that  letter 
of  his  " 

"  It  was  tent  on  purpose  to  insult  you." 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

"  On  my  soul  I  do." 

"  Then  it  cannot  be  prejudice,  or  the  violence  of  my  passions,  tha^^ 
makes  me  put  such  a  construction  upon  it." 

"  Indeed,  no,  my  dear  friend.  Such  unexampled  treachery,  added 
to  so  much  cold-blooded  insult,  I  never  heard  of.    No — no — never." 

Mr.  Meadows  paused,  as  if  ransacking  his  memory  for  any  similar 
instance,  and  then,  with  still  greater  emphasis,  he  ^ded,— "  No,  never 
— never." 

"  What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  Anderson. 

"  Do?  Why,  first  of  all,  I  would  see  what  effect  the  letter  we  are 
going  for  will  have.  If  that  succeed,  leave  him  to  the  digestion  of  the 
disgrace  it  will  heap  upon  him," 

"  And  if  it  fail  " 

"  Why,  then,  my  dear  friend,  we  will  think  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
You  have  not  dined,  af  course,  nor  have  I.  We  will  get  the  letter  from 
the  post-office,  and  then  go  to  some  hotel,  where  we  can  talk  over  the 
affair  quite  at  leisure.  Oh,  Anderson — Anderson,  what  rascals  there  are 
in  the  world  under  the  disguise  of  friendship." 

"  There  are,  indeed,"  said  poor  Anderson,  never  suspecting  how  very 
truly  the  remark  applied  to  him  who  made  it. 

"  Our  best  feelings,"  continued  Meadows,  "  come  into  the  field 
against  us.  We  do  not  meditate  wrong  ourselves,  so  we  have  no  suspi- 
cion of  it  in  others." 

"  True — true." 

"  And  thus  we  get  deceived  where  most  we  trusted." 

"  Precisely  ;  but  I  will  make  him  render  yet  a  fearful  account  to  me 
for  his  conduct." 

Oh,  you  may  depend  he  is  one  who  -wiU  lie  as  fast  as  a  horse  can 
gallop." 

"  I  will  quench  some  of  his  lies,  then,  in  his  blood,"  said  Anderson, 
with  vehemence.  "  Meadows,  I  swear,  so  help  me  Heaven,  that  man 
shall  never  live  to  be  the  husband  of  Maria  Delmair,  unless  he  succeed 
in  killing  me  first,  so  that,  virtually,  he  shall  step  over  my  dead  body 
into  the  arms  of  his  bride." 

"  Well — well,  we  will  talk  more  of  that.  At  present  let  us  confine 
all  our  attention  to  the  letter,  from  which,  I  assure  you,  I  expect  some- 
thing of  a  most  satisfactory  nature.  Come  on.  Here  wc  are  now  at 
the  post  resiant.    No  doubt  an  inquiry  will  at  once  produce  the  epistle." 

The  inquiry  was  made  for  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Meriton,  Carey- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn,  which  was  to  be  left  till  called  for,  and  it  was  at 
once  produced.  The  poitage  was  handed  over,  and  Anderson,  with  a 
palpitating  heari,  and  a  bewildered  brain,  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  document,  which  was  calculated,  by  its  diabolical  art,  to  produce  so 
much  confusion  at  the  Delmairs. 

Meadows  then  induced  Anderson  to  accompany  him  to  a  hotel,  where 
a  costly  dinner  was  prepared,  and  paid  for,  of  course,  by  the  wretched 
dupe  of  the  designing  man  who  was  nourishing  the  bad  passions  which 
were  leading  Anderson  to  destruction.  Wine  was  then  produced,  and 
Meadows  found  that  it  was  easy,  so  long  as  he  made  no  attempt  to  stem 
the  current  of  his  passion,  to  lead  poor  Anderson  to  any  conclusions  he 
wished,  or  fill  his  excited  mind  with  any  ophiions.  It  was  evening 
when  they  separated,  and  then  it  was  with  an  understanding  to  meet 
on  the  morrow,  when  Anderson  could  report  what  success  he  had  had 
with  the  forged  letter. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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BILL  WHITE  S  COURTSHIP. 

BY  BABNABY  BRODIE. 

A  lover's  torraents  givs  her  spiteful  joy. — f^peciafor. 

Bill  White  was  a  great  man,  a  very  great  roan  was  Bili.  Where 
•was  there  to  be  founo  suca  a  merry,  cljeerv,  heaity,  happy,  good- 
'humoured  soul  as  Bill  White?  Then  tor  k.  owle:ige— whtre  sue  i  a 
learned  man  as  he  ?  How  he  could  talk  of  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  all  the  family  of  the  ^Ctes  and  tnese  outlandish  creatures,  till  you 
thought  you  saw  them  cutting  and  slashing  away  before  >our  eves. 
Then  for  arts  and  sciences,  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  was  Bill  White;  he 
could  describe  every  wheel  and  crank  of  tne  perpetual  motiuu,  with 
every  pile  of  sand  that  composed  the  i/hilosopher's  stone.  A  very  g  eat 
man  Bill  was ! 

Such  was  the  preface  with  which  Jack  Dovetail  b?gan  an  account  of 
the  courtship  of  the  said  Bill  Wi;ite  the  oiher  nignt,  stated  by  our 
chimney  nook,  with  a  glass  of  warm  punch  in  his  hand,  which  several  j 
times  fou^-d  its  way  to  hi*  mouth,  during  the  narration,  which  we  shall 
give  in  his  own  word.- :  — 

Well,  I  said  Bill  was  a  great  man  ;  he  was  likewise  a  bachelor,  and 
thirty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  I  speak  of  Now,  though  Bui  might 
have  had  as  many  wives  as  Solomon,  or  I  lorget  what's  tl'C  name  in 
*'  Don  Juan,"  had  he  wanted  them, — for  he  was  a  mi^ihry  favourite  wi'h 
the  ladies, — yet  herein  Bill's  weak  point  lay  ;  it  wa-*  p  pping  the  question : 
for  all  his  eloquence  and  learning,  that  was  beyond  his  reach  ;  and 
though  you  may  think  it  st.ange,  that  he  cou  d  chat  with  the  Ladies, 
Turalk  with  them,  hand  them  out  of  their  carriages,  and  all  sue  i  things 
as  that,  and  not  go  the  whole  length,  yet  it  is  perfectly  true. 

There  was  one  maiden  lady,  aged  thirty,  named  Rebecca  Snifter, 
who  took  Bill's  fancy  more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  female  at  quaint- 
ances  ;  she  was  a  merry-eyed,  tidy,  b  xom  little  woman,  of  goou  lo  tune, 
without  father  or  brothers  to  control  her.  She  was  just  what  would 
suit  Bill  exactly,  but  then  she  was  the  most  mischievous  little  monkey 
in  the  world.  Many  had  proposed  to  her,  but  8*ie  had  turned  all  their 
add'csises  to  ridicule  ;  she  had  put  the  mo^^t  un  ibished  gallants  of  the 
town  to  the  blusii.  Some  of  their  most  elotiu^^nt  I  j  -e  epistles  she  would 
lay  oyen,  on  her  sitting-room  table,  far  every  visitor's  per'isal  some  she 
woiild  ask  if  their  raotlier  had  taught  them  how  to  proceed,  and  what 
to  say,  ere  tl;ey  left  home;  every  admirer  she  rendered  so  ridiculous 
that  scarce  one  durst  look  at  her  as  she  walked  through  the  streets. 

What  now  was  to  become  of  poor  Bill?  How  could  he  Iv  pe  to  suc- 
ceed that  never  could  take  the  very  best  advantages;  where  so  rnasy 
had  failed  the  thought  was  madness.  And  yet  Bill  couldn't  help  loving 
her;  his  love  even  mcreased  in  proporti m  as  the  probability  of  success 
decreased.  The  merr>-hea-ted  Bill  grew  gloomy  and  silent;  hefor-ookhis 
friends  and  deserted  the  club,  where  for  many  years  his  laugh  had  been 
the  loudest  and  his  speech  the  most  humorous.  Great  was  the  sorrow 
of  Bill's  friends  at  this  alteration  in  his  behaviour,  and  many  were  the 
schemes  that  they  projected  to  drive  him  from  his  melancholy;  but  all 
withou-  effect.  He  wandered  about  day  after  day  in  lonely  places,  amid 
•hady  woods  and  other  unfrequented  places;  he  would  tell  his  griev- 
ance to  no  one,  and  he  being  such  a  merry  hearted,  devil -may  care  sort 
of  f-llow,  and  such  a  favourite  with  everyone,  man  or  woman,  the  cause 
couldn  t  be  devised. 

Many  were  the  speculations  upon  it,  but  all  were  unsah'sfactory ; 
some  f»aid  he  hid  seen  a  ghost, — some  said  he  had  met  with  a  heavy  loss 
of  property, — some  that  he  had  married  in  secret;  but  the  true  cause  was 
never  guessed  at  er  thought  of. 


Well,  Bill  was  walking  one  day  in  a  shaded  alley,  enclosed  by  trees 
on  all  sides  near  the  sea-shore  ;  he  was  very  dejected  and  melancholy,  for 
the  more  he  thought  rf  the  handsome  meiry  eyed  Rebecca  Snifter,  the 
mo  e  he  fell  the  inipo.-sibil  ty  of  evt-r  obtaiHing  her,  ytt  trie  more  he 
loved  her.  We  1,  as  I  s^id  oef»re.  he  wis  ^vaiki  ig  backward  and  forward 
in  the  alley,  his  hands  ihrust  iiene.ith  his  c  idt-!ails  (ih  i  was  a  ver  e  rr." 
mon  prac  i<  e  of  Bi  I's  when  lu  a  srudious  m  od)  he  was  not  a  litt  e  sur- 
prised, when,  turning  at  the  end  or  the  alley  to  walk  btick,  to  observe  a 
li.tle  man  come  from  the  other  end  to  meat  him. 

Now,  although  it  was  a  very  retired  an;!  unfrequented  spot,  yet  a 
man's  preset  ce,  besides  Bill,  was  nothing  surp  i^ine  ,  but  what  rendered 
it  go,  was  the  oddlike  figure  of  the  person  in  question.  He  vvas  a  very 
little  man,  scarctly  three  leet  in  heght,  with  a  very  large  face  and  thick 
reck,  the  largest  face  Biil  thought  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life;  his 
body  was  rather  diminuiive,  and  hiS  legs  were  perfect  ^pinoles,  but  of 
a'l  the  lest,  what  struck  Bill  mt  st  were  1  is  feet,  which  were  so  very 
broad  an  ^  larg^,  that  Bi.l  to  this  day,  1or  all  h's  le  .r.  ing,  has  never 
found  a  simile  to  liken  them  to.  He  thoufiht  of  the  Picts,  who  tradi- 
tion says,  wr  en  it  rained  they  lay  on  thc^ir  backs,  and  held  up  their  feet 
which  served  them  in  place  of  umbrella  .  Could  he  have  wandered 
there  ever  since  the  race  had  been  tx^jelied?  but  B  ll  had  not  long  lime 
to  think,  f.ir  the  little  odd-looking  inan  approached  -villi  a  sly  knowing 
look,  as  Bill  thought,  and  pulled  elf  his  head  an  inime  ^stly  bicad 
brimmed  low-cro  jvned  hat,  nearly  as  broad  a  small  sizdd  table,  and 
opened  the  conversation  thns: — 

"  You  are  uniiappy,  Bill  White?"  said  the  little  man. 

"  I  am,"  said  B  il 

"  You  are  in  love  I"  said  the  little  man, 

*'  I  am,"  raid  Bill,  who,  though  he  couldn't  account  for  it,  could  not 
deny  hira  whatevrr  he  asked. 

"  You  love  Miss  Rtb.cca  Snifter?"  said  the  little  man. 
"  I  do,"  replied  Bill. 

"  And  would  marry  her?"  continued  the  little  man. 
"  I  would  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Bill. 
"  Why  don't  you  do  so  t'  en?"  asked  the  little  man. 
"  Because  I'm  afraid  she  wo  Id  n't  have  me,"  said  BilL 
"  D;d  yon  try  her?'   sai  !  the  linle  man. 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Bill,  "  bur  uvhers  did,  more  1  kely  than  me,  and 
without  success." 

"  Woald  you  like  to  be  pxt  into  a  plan  by  which  you  would  get  her  ?" 
said  the  little  man. 

"  Above  all  things  on  earth."  said  Bill. 

"  Then  shut  your  eyes,"  said  the  lii  tie  man. 

Biil  did  so,  but  what  was  his  surprise,  when  opening  them  to  fnd 
the  scene  completely  changed  In  place  of  the  shaded  arie>  and  the 
surrounding  trees,  which  he  had  seen  the  minute  b.fo:e,  he  was  in  a 
beautiful  country,  surrounded  «  iththe  most  delightful  scenery  he  had 
ever  witnessed  ;  biids  were  tsinging  all  around,  everything  looked  gay 
and  lively. 

"  Now,"  said  the  little  man,  who  stood  by  his  side,  "  look  to  the  right." 

Bill  looked  in  the  direction  p  uited  out,  and  there,  at  a  few  jards 
distance  from  him,  was  a  clear  lountain,  the  water  thereof  vas  as  cleat 
as  amber,  and  around  it  W;  re  <:rowded  a  great  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, especially  ladies,  who  were  intently  looking  in. 
'  "What  moans  this?"  faid  Biil,  very  much  surprised,  and  very  curi- 
ous to  know  the  reason  of  their  lookmg  so  intently  into  the  stream. 

"Come  and  see,"  said  the  little  man,  as  he  drew  Bill  fcrwa.d  and 
pointed  into  the  water ;  "  dost  thou  see  anything  strange  there  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Bill ;  '*  I  see  as  if  it  were  the  hearts  o'"  all  this  multitude 
laid  bare,  and  a  great  many  fibres  hanging  from  them." 
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"You  are  right,"  said  the  little  man;  "now  know  you  what  that 
means  ?" 

"  Net  exactly,"  said  Bill. 

"  Then  pay  attention  to  me,"  said  the  little  man,  "  and  I  will  instruct 
thee ;  take  this  glass  and  see  what  thou  makest  out." 
Bill  took  it ;  it  was  a  small  eyeglass. 

"Now,"  said  the  little  man,  "dost  thou  see  anything  stamped  on 
thfese  fibres  ?" 

"  I  see  love,  hope,  and  a  great  many  other  words,"  said  Bill. 
.-  «  xhese,"  said  the  little  man,  "  are  the  handles  of  the  human  mind  ; 
learn  but  to  guide  these  aright,  and  you  may  turn  mankind,  or  woman- 
kind either,  though  they  be  ever  so  perverse,  whatever  way  you  choose. 
Crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  come  here  daily,  particularly  ladies  ; 
here  they  learn  the  disposition  of  the  young  gentleman  they  love,  and 
know  how  to  manage  them.  Now  look  directly  below  T.;here  you  stand, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  face  you  know." 

Bill  started  and  ejaculated — 

"  By  Heaven  !  'tis  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter." 

"  Don't  be  rash,"  saidithe  little  man,  "calm  yourself,  and  tell  me  if 
you  see  anything  particular  about  her." 

"  I  see,"  said  Bill,  who  was  looking  anxiously  through  the  glass,  "  I 
see  two  very  long  fibres,  and  I  think  there  is  stamped  on  one  contempt, 
and  en  the  other  ridicule." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  little  man,  "  now  touch  love." 

Bill  reached  in  his  hand  and  gave  it  a  pull. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  little  man,  "  that  ridicule  and  contempt 
lengthen  in  proportion  as  it  lengthens." 
"  So  they  do,"  said  Bill. 

*'  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  find  out  which  one  to  draw,  for  did  you  puU 
the  wrong  one  too  tight  on  trial,  you  are  undone — you  understand  me  l" 
"  I  think  T  have  yoxr  meaning,"  said  Bill. 

"  Touch  reflection,"  then  said  the  little  man ;  "  see  what  that  does." 

Bill  grappled  in  the  water  a  considerable  time  ere  he  could  catch  a 
hf'ld  of  it,  it  bein^  so  very  short,  but  at  length  getting  it  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  he  pulled  slowly  at  first,  for  it  was  very  stifl",  but 
when  once  fairly  set  a  going,  it  became  still  easier  and  easier  ;  but  what 
surprised  Bill  was,  that  in  proportion  as  it  extended,  so  did  love,  whilst 
ridicule  and  contempt  in  proportion  decreased. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  little  man,  "  she  can  love,  though  ridicule  and 
contempt  overpower  it.;  you  now  know  what  to  do." 

Bill,  who  had  been  looking  eagerly  at  a  coquette,  who  had  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  hearts  under  her  guidance,  and  managed  the  whole 
with  very  little  trouble,  turned  round  to  his  instructor  to  inquire 
the  name  of  the  fountain,  and  how  they  could  call  up  the  faces  and 
hearts  of  whoever  they  choosed ;  but  he  was  gone.  He  turned  to  the 
fountain,  but  instead  of  its  clear  water  and  crowds  that  surrounded  it, 
there  was  he,  snugly  lying  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  oak  tree,  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  he  had  left  with  the  little  man  on  the  morning. 

But  Bill  didn't  forget  his  instructions,  for  getting  up  and  stretching 
■'his-  joints,  he  walked  home  a  more  happy  man  than  he  had  ever  been 
since  he  had  first  seen  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter  ;  his  friends  rallied  him  on 
his  good  looks  and  his  returning  happiness.  But  Bill  kept  the  secret  to 
himself,  and  determined  to  put  in  praciice  the  lesson  he  had  learned 
from  the  little  man  the  next  day. 

Off  he  sets  the  next  morning  to  the  dwelling  of  the  fair  Rebecca 
Snifter,  who  lived  by  herself  at  a  short  distance  from  Bill's  residence, 
pondering  all  the  way  on  the  sight  he  had  seen  the  day  before.  At 
length  he  reached  the  door;  he  knocked  and  it  was  opened  by  a  servant 
girl.  Bill  felt  his  legs  tremble  under  him  ;  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  his 
heart  began  to  fail  him,  and  his  courage  was  fast  giving  way,  when  the 
voice  of  the  little  man,  though  his  body  was  invisible,  whispered  in 
his  ear — 

"  Now's  your  time,  pull  up  confidence  ;  remember  the  lessons." 

Bill  plucked  up  a  spiritand  tappsd  at  the  room-door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  voice  of  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter ;  "  dear  me,"  she 
continued,  "Mr.  White,  is  this  you?  why,  I  was  told  you  were  grown 
mopish  and  melancholy  of  late,  but  you  look  better.  May  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  happy  change  1" 

"  But  I  contemplate  another  change  yet,"  said  Bill. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter,  "  changes  are  lightsome ; 
what's  in  the  wind  now,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  am  about  to  get  married,"  said  Bill,  reciprocating  her 
smiles. 

"  Married,"  echoed  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter,  "  theu  that  explains  your 
melancholy." 

"'Tis  a  serious  ordinance,  ma'am,  and  should  not  be  entered  on  with- 
out reflection,"  replied  Bill,  gravely. 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter;  "were  I  sceptical  on  the 
BUhject,  one  glance  of  your  countenance  would  show  me  my  error." 

"And  I  feel,"  continued  Bill,  not  pretending  to  take  any  wotlce  of  the 
Irony  contained  In  the  last  clause  of  her  remark,  "  I  feel  'tis  time  now 


to  come  to  a  decision ;  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  age  that  ought  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  I  should  remain  single  for  life  " 

"  That's  very  true  indeed,"  said  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter,  with  less  irony 
than  before,  for,  in  truth,  she  felt  that  her  time  for  decision  was  also 
come,  and  despite  the  treatment  she  had  given  her  admirers,  to  gratify 
her  love  of  ridicule,  the  thought  of  icmaining  single  for  life  had  never 
so  much  as  once  crossed  her  fancy. 

Bill  noticed  the  formidable  change  in  her  manner,  and  continued — 

"  How  much  more  happy  is  it  fr^r  a  man  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
his  days  to  have  his  children  clustered  round  him,  Avhen  in  the  strength 
and  bloom  of  manhood,  he  can  almost  bid  defiance  to  want — than  the 
man  who  brings  a  family  about  his  ears,  when  he  is  old,  helpless,  and 
peevish  ;  who,  should  reverses  come,  has  no  reliance,  no  prospect,  but 
misery  and  wretchedness  both  for  himself  and  his  children.  After  a 
careful  consideration  ot  these  things,  I  have  made  my  choice." 

"  And  may  I  ask  who  is  your  choice?"  said  Miss  Rebecca  Snifter, 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  seam  she  had  been  sewing,  while  the  tears 
dropped  from  her  chin. 

"  One  whom  I  can  love,  whom  I  do  love  sincerely,"  replied  Bill. 

"  You  excite  my  cuiiosity,"  said  she ;  "  do  tell  me  who  ahe  is,  I  would 
like  to  know  her." 

Bill  saw  that  now  was  the  time  ;  he  had  gradually  wrought  her  mind 
up  to  that  pitch  of  reflection  which,  should  she  refuse  him,  would  at 
least  preserve  him  from  the  keen  shafts  of  her  ridicule  ;  he  looked  her 
tenderly  in  the  face  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  he  observed  her 
change  colour  several  times,  and  theft  said — 

"  Since  j'^ou  wish  to  know,  you  shall  know — 'tis  yourself,  my  dear, 
whom  I  love  ;  yes,  my  dear  Rebecca,  I  adore  thee  above  all  other  wo- 
men on  earth ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  though  I  know  not  why,  you  will 
grant  me  a  consummation  of  mf  blessedness,  by  enabling  me  to  call  you 
mine  for  ever." 

As  Bill  said  so,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  clasping  her  hand 
tenderly  in  his,  looked  earnestly,  though  tenderly,  in  her  lace  for  an 
answer. 

Confusion  and  surprise  at  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  the 
avowal,  for  awhile  completely  stunned  the  lair  Rebecca  Snifter ;  as  that 
passed  away,  her  features  lighted,  suddenly  up,  which  caused  Bill's  to 
lour  in  proportion,  for  her  eyes  gleamed  with  the  contemptuous  smile 
which  had  put  so  many  to  the  blush;  but  it  seemed  more  the  effect  of 
habit  than  circumstances,  for  no  sooner  did  her  eyes  meet  Bill's,  than 
it  passed  away;  a  deep  blush  succeeded  it,  while  she  turned  round  her 
head,  and  Bill  heard  a  sigh  escape  her  lips.  He  waited  for  no  mora ;  he 
saw  his  plan  had  succeederi,  so  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  and  imprinting 
a  warm  kiss  on  her  glowing  cheek,  he  poured  into  her  ears  the  sweet 
woids  of  love  and  consolation,  and  was  blessed  with  a  confession  from 
her  own  sweet  lips  that  he  had  gained  the  day,  and  that  she  reciprocated 
his  passion  with  all  its  ardour  and  warmth. 

"  And  did  he  ever  hear  afterwards  of  the  littlis  mah  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  Never,"  said  Jack. 

Some  people  who  envied  him  the  happiness  of  the  possession  of  the 
handsome  Rebecca  Snifter  (who  made  an  excellent  wife),  and  her  equally 
handsome  fortune,  gave  out  that  heonjy  dreamed  all  that  he  saw  ;  but 
Bill  knew  well  enough  that  he  did  in  reality  witness  all  we  have  de- 
scribed, laughed  at  their  spiteful  envy,  and  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  handsome  little  wife,  who,  by  her  love  and 
obedience  (for  she  now  only  vents  her  vein  of  ridicule  on  the  affecta'ion 
of  her  fashionable  neighbouis),  has  proved  herself  well  worthy  of  his 
highest  love  and  esteem. 

They  have  now  four  or  five  children,  the  most  mischievous  little  imps 
in  the  whole  creation ;  so  now,  with  your  leave,  I  will  drain  this  bum- 
per to  the  health  of  Bill  White,  the  knowing  Bill,  and  his  pretty  httle 
wife,  once  the  mischievous  Rebecca  Snifter. 


The  Alphabet  of  RECiuisiTES  fob  a  Wipe. — A  wife  should  be 
amiable,  affectionate,  affable,  accomplished  ;  beautiful,  benign,  benevo- 
lent;  charming,  candid,  cheerful,  complaisant,  civil,  constant ;  dutiful, 
dignified :  elegant,  easy,  entertaining ;  faithful,  fond,  faultless,  free ; 
good,  graceful,  governable ;  handsome,  harmless,  healthy ;  intelligent, 
industrious,  ingenious  ;  just,  kind,  lively,  lovely ;  modest,  merciful ;  neat, 
obedient,  pretty,  righreaus,  submissive,  temperate,  virtuous,  well-formed, 
and  young.  When  I  meet  with  a  woman  possessed  of  all  these  requi- 
sites, said  an  elderly  bachelor,  I  will  marry. 

A  Clothier  of  the  Olden  Time.— Cobbett  says  that  John  Wins- 
combe,  commonly  called  Jack  of  Newbury,  was  the  most  considerable 
clothier  England  ever  had.  He  kept  one  hundred  looms  in  his  house, 
each  managed  by  a  man  and  a  boy.  lie  feasted  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  first  Queen,  Katherine,  at  his  own  house,  in  Newbury,  now  divided 
into  sixteen  clothiers'  houses.  He  built  the  Church  of  Newbiiry  from 
the  pulpit  westward  to  the  tower,  His  biography  was  chronicled  by 
Thomas  Deloney,  in  1G33. 
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CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 

BT  THE  ADTHOB  SS  "MILES  GLIN, 

{.Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DISCOVERY* 

They  retired  for  the  night,  from  the  council-room,  to  their  respective 
bed-chambers,  situated  in  ditferen:  stories  of  the  great  tower;  but  we 
shall  follow  none  in  bis  secl'-.sion,  save  the  Earl  of  Tirconnell.  Various 
feelings  filled  his  bosom,  and  conflicting  thoughts  haunted  his  brain, 
rendering  it  quite  impossitile  for  him  to  enjoy  sleep.  Foreseeiag  this, 
he  did  not  undress  himself,  but  sat  down  in  a  large  oaken  chair,  beside 
a  loop-hole,  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  appearance  of  the  country,  as 
it  lay  outstretched  beneath  the  light  of  the  waning  laoon.  Nothing  was 
plainly  discernible,  except  the  deep  shades,  and  the  faint  prominences 
of  the  rugged  land  beyond ;  but  he  had  a  prospect  of  the  numerous 
fires,  which  showed  where  the  army  were  stationed.  He  got  up  from 
his  chair,  and  coiuraenced  pacing  the  apartment  up  and  down — stopping 
occasiona'ly,  and  gazing  vacantly  at  the  wick  which  burned  dimly  in  his 
lamp.  At  length  he  became  moie  calm,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in 
cool  reflection. 

"There  is  something  strange  upon  my  mind,"  said  he,  looking 
cautiously  towards  where  the  winding  steps  abruptly  led  to  his  chamber, 
"  and  I  cannot  unravel  the  mystery  to  my  satisfaction.  When  I  dwell 
upon  it,  the  subject  disappears ;  but,  when  I  become  regardless  thereof, 
the  uneasiness  returns.  Am  I  safe?  Certainly;  there  is  nobody  here 
Who  can  have  any  design  upon  me.  Clanawly's  castle,  I  fancy,  is  not  a 
stronghold  for  assassiuation  ;  and,  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  individual 
80  interested  now  in  me  as  to  seek  my  life  when  there  is  no  property  at 
issue." 

At  this  moment  a  step  in  the  chamber  sounded  on  his  ears,  and  he 
sprung  round  sharply  to  discover  the  cause,  drawing  his  short  sword 
during  that  movement.  A  min  stood  silently  in  the  apartment,  just 
within  the  door,  who  seemed  anxious  to  speak  to  him.  O'Donnell 
moved  up  boldly  to  the  person;  and,  whilst  he  examined  him  fiom 
head  to  foot,  was  satisfied  when  he  discovered  the  intruder  to  be  one  of 
his  servants,  whose  countenance  he  recollected. 

"  What  is  your  wiU  now,  friend? '  demanded  O'Donnell,  in  a  mild 
and  pleasing  tone  of  voice. 

"  Your  lordship  does  not  recollect  me — recognise  my  features  V  re- 
turned the  man,  who  was  none  other  than  Shehan. 

"  No,"  paused  O'Donnell,  looking  sternly  at  him,  then  cn  the  ground, 
and  again  at  the  stranger,  wheu  a  significant  shake  of  the  head  silently 
declared  his  absence  of  mi;id  on  that  point. 

"  Wonderful,  my  lord  ;  how  time  changes  all  things  !— even  the  re- 
miniacence  of  wbat  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  us.  How  we  lose  the 
knowledge  of  our  early  days,  by  the  intrusion  of  raaturer  cares !"  ex- 
claimed Shehan,  looking  interestingly  upon  Tirconnell's  countenance. 

"  It  is  eve.i  sj,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Then,"  thought  Shehan  to  himself.  "I  must  have  been  mistaken 
to-day,  in  fancying  myself  discovered.  What  simplicity  fills  the  heart, 
at  the  moment  of  ardent  retrospection  1"  he  continued,  aloud;  "you 
are  not  aware,  my  lord,  of  what  has  happened  to  Con,  the  son  of 
Calvarch,  during  the  last  twenty  years  ?" 

"lam  not,  indeed,"  relumed  O'Donnell.  astonished,  but  suspecting 
no'hing;  "  were  you  acquainted  with  Lira?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  mtimately,  both  before  and  after  his  imprisonment; 
and  I  wondered  why  he  never  returned  to  yield  assistance  to  his  friends 
in  tbeir  last  necessities." 

"  If  he  be  living,"  remarked  O'Donnell. 

At  this  expression  Shehan's  visage  brightened  up,  producing  unusual 
Imeaments,  and  awakening  the  other's  interest  in  hlra,  but  on  what 
account  he  knew  not  immediately. 

"I  b.lieve  his  per.on  is  safe  yet,"  said  Shehan,  "and  he  is  anxious 
to  converge  with  you,  before  further  separation,  perha,,s,  may  remove 
him  for  ever,"  ' 

"  Can  I  converse  with  him?? 

I  ''  '"1^1?'^'  ™^  I  ^''l^aint  him  with  your  pleasure 

in  that  respect  ?"  ^ 

"Most  happy  on  my  part;  I  would  that  no  delay  take  place." 

Shehan  wer.t  awav,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards  returned 
Clad  m  his  native  armour,  which  he  never  destroyed,  but  kept  carefully 
concealed  In  the  castle.  When  the  earl  beheld  him  thus  arrayed,  he 
rec- Heeled  his  person  ;  and,  though  his  features  were  worn  a-,d  altered, 
toey  instantly  became  familiar  to  him.  Overcome  with  joy,  he  threw 
11*  arms  around  Shehan's  neok,  and  embraced  him  cordially ;  whilst 


his  heart  was  free  from  those  suspicions  which  darkened  bis  prosperous 
days. 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  I  embrace  Con,  Calvarch's  son  I 
a  momentous  juncture,  aftbrding  joy  and  grief  so  interwoven,  that  I 
know  not  which  actuates  my  bosom." 

"  Dismiss  the  grief,"  said  Shehan,  as  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  the 
earl's  ardent  grasp,  "and  trust  In  the  bravery  of  your  soul.  There 
is  freedom  wherever  that  beats,  and  your  sword  is  suiBcietit  to  support 
the  dignity  of  our  title." 

"  Have  you  remained  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  since  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  it  is  a  service  in  which  I  live  and  breathe  with 
more  freedom  than  the  proudest  chieftain  of  the  hills." 

"  There  is  no  degradation  in  Clanawly's  house." 

"There  is  nothing  slavish  beneath  the  roof  of  M'Aulifi","  echoed  She-> 
han,  with  much  warmth. 

"  Malraurry  Mac  an  Ward  is  here,"  continued  Shehan. 

"My  bard?"  cried  the  other,  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  he  followed  you  up  in  rear,  and  would  not  mingle  in 
the  throng,  lest  his  songs  may  awaken  ill-timed  rivalry  in  the  hearts  of 
Tyrone's  minstrels." 

"  Very  judicious." 

"  He  informed  me  of  a  sad  occurrence." 

"  A  very  sad  occurrence.  Oh!  what  was  that?"  asked  O'Donnell, 
afraid  to  guess  at  the  import  of  the  sentence,  although  his  heart  told 
him,  by  dreadful  throbbings,  what  his  cousin  meant. 

"  The  destruction  of  our  castle — our  home,"  said  Shehan;  "and,  to 
render  my  anguish  the  more  acute,  he  read  a  very  fine  ballad  of  his 
purest  composition  on  the  melancholy  catastrophe." 

"  You  say  Mac  an  Ward  is  below  stairs  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  observed  Shehan,  moved  at  the  emotion  of  his  noble 
relative,  which  seemed  to  render  him  forgetful. 

"Ah!  Con,"  Tirconnell  exclaimed,  "it  is  but  too  true — the  castle 
is  destroyed."  Here  his  eyes  wandered  for  a  short  time,  as  if  he  were 
at  a  loss  for  rational  guidance ;  "  it  is  destroyed  ;  I  burned  it  down  with, 
my  own  hand,  lest  the  stranger  may  make  it  his  fortress." 

"  Ominous  interpretation  of  the  name  !"  lDterruj>ted  the  other. 

Resumed  the  former, — "But  it  was  not  sufficiently  ominous  to  evade 
my  destructive  arm,  and  I  carried  conflagration  to  its  very  summit !  I 
could  weep  over  the  ruin  that  I  made,  ©f  that  stronghold  of  our  family; 
but,  rn  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  now  as  one  of  the  proudest  conquests 
ever  I  achieved." 

"  A  tremendous  victory  over  every  endearment,  in  order  to  render  the 
signification  of  Dun-ne-gali  void ;  and  I  agree  with  you,  my  good  lord 
and  cousin,  since  it  is  very  improbable  that  you  may  return  again." 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  it,"  said  O'Donnell. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  observed  his  cousiu. 

"  Can  we  be  overheard  in  this  place  I" 

"  No,  no." 

"  The  Spaniards  are  not  faithful,  between  ourselves,  Con." 
"  I  am  in  doubt  of  them." 

"  W'e  are  not  sufficiently  united,  and  the  domineering  spirit  of  Tyrone 
is  only  fit  for  a  conquering  army,  not  for  an  army  that  looks  for  con-'^ 
quest  in  the  eye-glance  of  defeat.  ' 

'  He  must  lead,  and  that  will  divide." 

'  The  Irish  also  place  great  dependence  on  the  Iberians — very  foolish. 
Their  assistance  may  be  good,  and  is  good ;  but,  removing  all  imputa- 
tions of  a  sinister  stamp,  and  I  very  much  doubt  my  last  free-will  ac- 
commodation, as  the  Spaniards  are  direful  enemies  to  the  English,  we 
should  not  consider  ourselves  firm  because  of  their  ^liance.  Tyrone 
lays  too  much  stress  oa  Spanish  disinterestedness,  ^nd  he  is  certainly 
mistaken." 

"  It  would  not  answer  to  have  such  language  mentioned  abroad," 
interrupted  the  other,  smiling. 

"  No — no,"  exclaimed  Tirconnell,  "  that  between  ourselves  in  secret; 
for  if  it  were  known  that  I  held  such  opinions  in  my  bosom,  with  regard 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  I  would  be  considered  as  a  traitor,  and,  at  least, 
spurned  as  a  sail.  However,  there  arose  sufficient  reason,  from  time 
to  time,  and  my  knowledge  is  sterling,  lor  me  to  consider  the  Spanish, 
alliance  with  less  enthusiasm  than  my  countrymen." 

"  There  are  two  persons,  calling  themselves  rainjtrels,  also  in  the 
castle,  who  say  they  were  acquainted  with  our  residence  in  Ulster.  I 
am  seriously  mistaken  if  they  have  not  some  sinister  design  in  view." 

"  They  must  be  closely  observed,"  remarked  the  earl,  laying  great 
stress  upon  the  intelligence;  "  because,  of  late,  pretended  minstrels 
have  multiplied  in  this  country.  They  know  the  dependence  usually 
placed  in  their  vocation,  and  take  advantage  of  the  reliance,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  wi.h  our  movements,  and  communicate  the  same 
to  the  enemy." 

"  That  must  be  their  intention,  indeed,  my  lord,"  cried  Shehan, 
aroused  by  this  unexpected  interpretation  of  his  doubts;  "  and  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  they  stall  gain  no  advantage  whilst  I  am  at  band-" 
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Clanawly  has  no  idea  ot  your  origin  ?" 

No;  save  that  he  has  hinted,  since  I  became  more  intimate  with 
him,  lateiy,  that  I  am  of  greater  descent  than  I  pretend  ;  but  as  to  my 
lineage,  he  knows  nothing." 
"  Let  it  remain  so," 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  it  were  no  advantage  otherwise." 

"  He  would  gain  nothing  by  being  acquainted  with  your  descent,  and 
you  should  have  to  leave  his  service  ;  a  change  which  I  would  not  de- 
sire, until  some  more  favourable  opportunity  occurs." 

"  I  must  go  now,  and  make  some  inqu'ry  concerning  my  friends 
"below,  whom  I  shall  dismiss  from  our  hospitality." 

Do  not  allow  them  to  communicate  with  the  tower,  for  fear  of 
their  making  signals  of  approach  to  those  abroad." 

"  I  will  watch  that,  my  lord." 

"  Can  I  see  you  again  in  the  morning  V 

"  I  will  join  the  army,  proceeding  southward,  and  thus  our  com- 
munication will  be  unbroken." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  the  advantage  of  good  repose,  as  it  is  seldom 
that  it  falls  in  my  way  now  to  be  so  well  accommodated ;  and,  moreover, 
my  mind  is  at  rest,  promising  unbroken  sleep." 

Another  short  embrace  of  renewed  intimacy  followed,  and  Shehan 
went  down  stairs,  happy  in  the  steps  he  had  taken  towards  disclosing 
his  real  circumstances.  O'Donnell,  without  extinguishing  the  lamp, 
partly  undressed  himself,  and  lay  down  upon  the  rude  bedi^tead,  to  him 
a  couch  of  superior  luxury.  The  night  air  blew  through  the  apartment, 
and  it  was  otherwise  uncomfortable  to  a  nobleman  of  Tirconnel's  grade  ; 
but  a  succession  of  hardships,  a  protracted  march,  an  occasional 
bivouac,  several  sleepless  nights  before,  and  an  intervening  sharp  iskir- 
mish,  removed  from  his  mind  all  nervous  reflections  upon  comfort  and 
choice,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  dreamless  sleep  till  day-break. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  STRANGE   MINSTRELS  AGAIN. 

When  Shehan  reached  the  kitchen,  after  his  conversation  with  his 


cousin,  O'Donnell,  he  found  the  place  in  darkness,  save  the  dull  glow 
of  embers  in  the  grate.  As  he  approached  the  fire-place,  he  was  not 
astonished  to  find  Mac  an  Ward,  and  the  boy,  seated  within  the  arch, 
upon  the  benches  in  therscess  :  they  sat  facing  one  another,  and  seemed 
to  be  inclining  to  sleep,  by  the  silence  both  observed. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  noise  since  1"  fiemanded  he,  sitting  down  he- 
side  the  bard,  and  elbowing  him  to  silent  attention. 

"  None,"  returned  the  other,  who  was  perfectly  awake. 
Suppose  I  was  to  go  and  put  the  chains  upon  the  stair-passage,  do 
you  think  I  could  do  so  without  making  any  great  noise '!" 

"  Do  it  at  all  risks,  and  keep  the  villains  out  of  that  direction." 

"  Then  we  will  let  the  fire  die  out,"  said  Shehan. 

«'  Yes,"  interrupted  the  bard,  "  and  should  there  be  any  intention  of 
wickedness  on  their  part,  silence  and  darkness  will  disclose  the  plot, 
•whilst  we  can  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in  the  vestibule  of  death." 

"  Are  the  chains  hard  to  be  procured  1"  asked  Mac  an  Ward. 

"  They  hang  to  steeples  at  one  side  of  the  passage,  and  have  corre- 
sponding hooks  on  the  other  side.  There  are  five,  and  I  think  I  can 
hook  and  secure  thera  in  the  dark." 

"  But  how  can  we  manage  to  escape  if  they  become  too  powerful  for 
us,  and  use  lustier  weapons  1" 

"  There  is  the  doorway  to  the  yard;  and,  besides,  we  have  a  sub- 
terraneous landing,  where  I  can  find  security,  if  necessary." 

"  That  is^ry  good,  indeed,  and  we  may  rest." 

"  But  before  I  would  take  refuge  there,  the  death  of  a  dog  shall 
await  loy  body  on  these  stones." 

"  The  O'Donnell  again,  even  in  rags — noble,  even  in  ." 

The  bard  put  his  hand  out  in  the  dark,  to  accoHipany  his  language 
with  a  familiar  touch,  and  was  instantly  startled  to  confusion  by  feeling 
the  coat  of  mail  on  Shehan. 

"  What!"  he  cried,  in  a  half-choked  strain,  "am  1  speaking  to  my 
old  friend,  Con  1    Who  is  this  V 

"  You  are  speaking  to  Con ;  but  wait  until  I  put  up  the  chains,  and 
then  I  will  explain  the  entire  circumstance." 

He  stole  away  slily  in  the  dark,  and  though  he  used  every  precaution, 
he  could  not  avoid  jingling  the  chains,  as  he  separated  them  to  place 
each  upon  its  proper  hook.  But  the  worst  of  the  affair  came  at  last — 
he  fancied  it  was  on  the  receivsr,  and  removsd  his  hand  with  seeraing 
triumph,  when  it  fell  down  with  a  sudden  clank,  and  sounded  loudly 
against  the  hollow  wall.  The  noise  made  him  quake,  and  roused  up 
the  minstrels,  one  of  whom  addressed  the  other  loudly,  in  order  that  he 
might  Ije  heard. 

"  By  the  pov/cs  above,  they  are  chaining  us  in,  as  though  we  were 
prisoners  in  a  dungeon  ! — what  next  ?" 

Death,  and  torturing  death,  at  least,"  responded  his  companion, 
equally  loud  and  raging. 


NotwithstandiHg  these  vociterous  exclamations,  Shehan  perisevered  in 
regaining  the  end  of  the  chain,  and  secaring  it;  when  he  stole  softly 
away,  and  resumed  his  seat  near  the  decaying  embers,  beside  his  old 
friend  and  bard,  M.  c  an  Ward. 

"  Did  you  hear  these  infidels?  '  he  asked,  laughing. 

"  They  made  me  hear  them,"  returned  the  other  ;  "  but  why  this 
coat  of  mail,  as  I  want  to  know  all  about  it,  during  the  silence  V 

"  I  was  speaking  to  O'Donnell." 

"  You  were  ? — how  happy." 

"  He  did  not  know  me  at  first ;  although  I  brought  the  name  and  cir- 
cumstance to  his  recollection,  he  did  not  recognise  me." 
"  He  did  not?    Then,  how  well  I  did." 

"  But  so  soon  as  I  put  on  the  armour — my  own  armour — which  I 
always  kept  concealed,  and  safely,  he  knew  me  in  an  instant,  and 
showed  every  feeling  of  genuine  love." 

"  And  you  spoke  of  many  matters — did  he  allude  to  his  destruction 
of  the  castle  during  your  conversation  ?" 

Not  until  I  drew  his  attention  to  it ;  but  he  seemed,  after  a  little 
struggle  to  overcome  momentary  sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  the  devastation 
which  he  caused  to  that  stronghold." 

"  It  is  hard  to  move  the  soul  of  O'Dennell;  and  he  foresaw  the  con- 
sequences of  the  present  disasters  with  that  accurate  foresight  which 
characterised  all  his  movements." 

Is  there  any  person  without  there?"  roared  one  of  the  minstrels. 
"  Any  living  being  abroad  ?"  echoed  the  other. 
"  Now  for  something  important,"  whispered  Shehan. 
Thfc  bard  tremulously  pressed  his  elbow  against  the  other,  acknow- 
ledging the  remark  as  if  fearful  to  make  any  answer. 
"  We  are  in  darkness,"  exclaimed  the  former  minstrel. 
"  And  in  the  shadow  of  death,  if  we  be  not  on  oiu  guard  "  chimed 
his  companion  ;  "  keep  diligent  watch  by  hearing." 

"  The  first  footfall  is  a  signal  of  destruction  to  us,"  remarked  the 
other,  "  and  we  must  he  ready." 

"  But  there  is  no  use  lying  down  here  until  danger  comes,"  said 
his  comrade,  "  unless  we  intend  lo  meet  death  with  resignation;  and 
that  I  do  not,  whilst  I  have  a  skene  in  my  coat-sleeve.  Let  us  leave 
this  dungeon,  and  move  out  into  the  dungeon  abroad,  which  you  think 
is  chained  up ;  as,  at  worst  events,  we  will  be  better  able  to  defend 
ourselves  there  than  here." 

A  shuffling  now  ensued,  and  a  jingling  of  steel  weapons ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  door  of  the  dormitory  grated  outwards  heavily,  with  a 
harsh  creaking  noise.  Their  voices  then  became  quite  audible;  and 
their  steps  distinctly  sounded  through  the  kitchen.  The  fire  was  com- 
pletely out,  rendering  the  place  dismally  dark  ;  whilst  Shehan  at  the 
time  he  totally  extinguished  it,  awakened  up  the  boy,  who  was  sleeping 
comfortably  in  an  erect  position,  lest  his  heavy  breathing  may  break  the 
silence  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  plot. 

"  Here  it  is  !— look  here,  man— look  at  this  villany  and  compound  of 
dark  deceit,"  cried  one  of  the  minstrels,  whilst  he  shook  the  chains  that  . 
secured  the  passage. 

"  Wheje— what!  how  can  I  see  in  the  dark ?— wjiere  are  you  at  all, 
my  friend  ?"  exclaimed  and  demanded  the  other. 

"  Can't  you  detect  and  find  me,  by  the  sound  of  my  voice?" 
"  Oh  !  yes — I  know  where  you  are." 

"  Then  come  hither,  and  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  your  imprisonment,  as  well  as  the  suspicions  which  we  have  created 
against  us,  because  we  are  Ulster-men." 

A  few  steps  announced  the  motion  of  the  minstrel,  and  a  renewed 
jingling  of  the  chains,  as  he  swung  and  counted  them  in  the  dark, 
proved  that  he  reached  the  discovery,  and  that  his  feeling  well  supplied 
all  defects  caused  in  the  senses  by  absence  of  sight. 
"  We  are  buried  alive,  man  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Buried  alive  !"  echoed  the  other,  "  and  in  a  Christian  country." 
'*  May  the  hands  that  did  so,  dig  their  own  grave,  for  his  body  1" 
swore  one  of  the  minstrels. 

"  Even  may  such  be  the  case,"  responded  the  other;  "  but  curses  or 
oaths  will  not  open  a  dungeon,  nor  will  imprecations  knock  the  bolts  off 
doors  ;  so  we  had  better  see  what  personal  application  will  do  toward* 
setting  us  free." ' 

"  And  then  how  much  the  better  will  be  our  lot?" 
"  Infinitely— then  we  will  have  a  chance,  now  we  have  none;  and 
chanct"  often  leads  the  way  to  success." 

"  There  surely  can  be  no  person  here — these  dormitories  are  gene- 
rally crammed  at  night  with  villains  and  vermin  ;  but  I  suppose  thef 
a;e  all  on  the  watch  to-night,  in  consequence  ef  the  enemy." 
"  Let  us  try  these  chains — we  cannot  worse  than  fail  " 
Shehan  and  the  bard  listened  very  attentively,  and  heard  their  If 
peated  at'empts  in  vain  to  undo  the  fastenings,  wliich,  though  very- 
simple,  required  a  hand  used  to  them,  or  open  day  light.  They  fought 
long  and  earnestly  against  ill  luck,  cursing,  and  swearing,  and  pouring 
maledictions  on  their  gaoler's  head  at  every  unsuccessful  issue.  Tbt 
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others  knew  that  they  could  hear  any  one  fasteninj?  "iiidone,  by  'he 
falling  of  the  ciain  ;   and  "we'e,  therefore,  content  that  they  could  not 
pass  out,  without  due  notice  hein-^  gi -  en  of  such  escape. 
We  may  as  well  let  the  riusiness  drop,"'  said  one. 

"  I  am  hearfily  tired  ef  the  attempt,"  re  a  ked  the  other,  whilst 
Shehan  was  ready  to  burst  out  lauifhing  with  joy,  at  their  discomfiture. 

"  One  thing  is  evideat,"  retnr.ied  the  fo  mer,  "  and  that  is,  he  or 
they  would  not  think  of  fastesinfj  themselves  in;  and  so  we  may  con- 
'clu'le  that  we  are  alone,  unless  we  esteem  the  rats  as  comp-nion*." 

*'  Then  we  had  better  seek  the  ini  er  c  ung^un  again,  an-?  lie  down 
quietlv  there,  uv'til  we  ai-e  re  aa^ed  in  so  iie  ^vay  or  t  e  other." 

"  Yoi  hid  no  commun-c  t'ion  ^^-ith  M'^lahon,  lately?"  askid  one  of 
the  mi  St  els,  whilst  they  ^oked  out  the  entrance  to  the  doradtory  which 
they  left. 

'•  N  ),"  ea'd  the  other;  "  ch !  curSe  o'  God!"  when  a  holl'iw  sound 
seemed  to  show  that  he  kno.ked  his  hea'l  against  the  open  door. 

"  I  f  iund  the  door,"  he  continued,  '  bat.  misfortune  !  I  louns  it  at 
the  cost  of  my  head,  which  1  hope  is  not  .split." 

"  No  fta^  of  that,  or  you  would  not  hive  your  vole?  fO  clear,"  re- 
turned the  other;  "  fo'  a  cracked  bvll  won't  ring  cl "ar — it  wh  zzes." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  jokes,  '  ob-erved  his  companion,  "  pa  ticularly 
when  our  jokes  may  croak  our  doom." 

"  There  are  t*o  sides  ot  the  ques'ion;  and  if  steel  defends  from 
steel,  ours  is  as  genuine  as  any  inrought  on  trial." 

"  Brian  wis  in  the  skirmishing  party  last  nignt — that  is  I  heard  he 
was  to  be  ;  and  I  suppose  he  was  concerned  in  the  content  between 
them  and  tr  e  gathering  at  this  castle.  You  see,  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  falling  in  with  them  again,  on  acco  nt  of  the  Iri  -h  army  passing  up  ; 
and  ho  T  could  I  have  any  conversation  w  ith  M'Mnhon,  then  ?  More- 
over I  had  not  any  news  for  them,  mo-^e  than  they  knew  already." 

"  And  the  viilanous  treatment  in  this  ca  tie  prevents  us  from  having 
any  now  either — wl,at  do  we  kno*  of  what  pas^sed  in  the  hall  ?  and  thi-i 
is  the  most  particular  time,  when  all  we  cou  d  gather  together  would 
be  wanting.  a<»  to  tneir  morte  of  going  up  the  country." 

"  Brian  M'Mahon's  son  is  well  off,  I  he^rd." 

"  Oh  !  indeed,  'tis  better  for  him  to  be  a  page  to  Sir  George  Carew, 
as  he  is,  not  to  be  a  daltin,  (a  cow-noy)  under  any  Iri>^h  churl.  He 
will  come  to  grea'ncss,  and  be  respected  by  the  Engli  li  officers  ;  whilst 
he  won't  have  anything  to  lose,  by  separating  from  the  diegs  of  Irish 
bigotry  and  madne-ss." 

"  How  well  we  managed  our  point  in  the  north  !" 

"  Right  well,  indeed ;  but  I  tear  we  shall  not  be  so  successful  here, 
M  the  people,  though  more  illiterate,  are  more  crafty." 

"  We  wore  nev  er  taken  off  our  pretence  there,  and  always  passed  well  [ 
for  minstrels,  without  susp  cion." 

"  Is  Phelitn  M'Mahon,  Brian's  brother,  still  in  the  confidence  of  Sir 
George  Care  w  ?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  he  contrived  several  points  of  information  for 
him,,  right  cunningly — and  now  he  is  contriving  out  all  the  Spanish  in- 
tentions, as  rei^ard  their  invasion." 

"  Sir  George  will  know  every  movement  as  soon  as  the  Irish  leaders  j 
themselves,  by  Brian's  brother's  sharpness  "  j 

"  Every  bit  as  soon,  and  wiU  be  able  to  match  them  upon  their  own 
ground,  inch  for  inch  beforehand." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  they  were  settled  down  comfortably 
in  the  sleeping-crib  again,  almost  forgetful  of  their  incarceration;  and 
faMcying  that  no  person  was  within  near  ng,  gave  vent  to  every  expres- 
sion which  came  uppermost,  without  the  least  rest  aint. 

"  Now  ! "  whispered  Shc-han,  treading  on  Mac  an  Ward's  font. 

"  On  !  oh !  the  traitors  !"  whispered  the  other,  returniiig  the  im- 
pression. 

"  We  may  as  well  leave  this  in  the  morning,"  .said  one  of  the  minstrels. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  other,  "  nothi  g  is  to  be  gaiutd  here,  where 
we  have  no'.  the  free  use  of  our  limbs  " 

"  Less  than  you  imagme,  even,"  whispered  Shehan. 

"  We  shall  move  directly  for  the  south,"  ohyerved  the  former  again. 

"  Or  fall  in  with  that  party  of  Brian'.s,"  said  his  comrade,  "  for  fear  of 
creating  any  further  suspicion,  as  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  our 
first  southern  reception." 

"  You  may  be  correct,  and  therefore  we  will  see  how  far  their  dis- 
covery riiay  be  practicable." 

Siiehan  now  whispered  into  Mac  an  Ward's  ear, — "  I  wish  I  could 
mana'<e  to  steal  up  sta  r.i,  and  pretend  to  come  down,  as  if  I  ca.me  into 
the  kitchen  for  the  first  time,  and  knew  nothir  g  of  their  conversation." 

"  That  can  be  done  by  your  undoing  the  chains  inside,  and  making 
the  pretence  that  you  were  getting  in." 

"  Bnt  for  a  light?" 

"  You  can  get  that  after  you  enter  the  kitchen." 

Shehan  took  the  hint,  and  soMy  moving  out,  began  to  twist  the 
chains  off  their  screw  hooks,  exclaiming,  "  Wha);  will  I  do  f6r  a  light 
-viien  I  get  in  (" 


He  then  p  etended  to  walk,  as  for  the  first  tljTie  about  the  kitchen, 
and  stan-p  d  louder  than  usual  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  minstrels 
to  the  scheme.  They  instantly  cea-ed  speaking.  Shehan  then  ap- 
pr  .ached  the  fiie-pHce,  and  turning  over  the  bank  of  embers,  found  a. 
mass  of  red  rubhish  and  du^t  in  the  heap;  and  app.jing  his  mouth  close 
to  one  pa.t,  he  ble  v  it  tip  to  a  flame.  A  wick  Was  now  lit,  and  he  went 
to  the  centre  of  the  floor,  as  if  about  to  do  something  necessary,  when 
he  was  citid  to  the  dormitory  by  one  ot  the  minstrels. 

"  Here,  here,"  cripd  the  spea  er. 

"  Wheiefore;"  demanded  Shehan,  hastening  to  his  call. 

"We  e       incarcerated  here  this  nigit  1'  and  te  was  about  to 

make  a  lengthened  q oction,  when  he  started  into  siLnce,  by  retnarking 
the  ar'tiour  on  Sliehan. 

The  l-.tter  perciMved  the  cause,  and  returned,  "  Ve  are  a'l  on  guard 
to  night— the  •.v?-.tch  honsc  s,  and  l  otL.zy  beds,  are  our  places  of  occu- 
pati  'H — theref )r'  ,  we  h.^d  to  secure  the  pr»-mise8  evfr>  where,  as  is  cus- 
tomary when  the  c  untry  is  mar  ludeo",  and  we  compelled  to  put  every 
point  iw  pro;  er  defence." 

"  You  d  n't  call  that  a  kern's  coat  of  mail?" 

"  Nor  am  I  a  kern,"  said  Shehan. 

"  And  you  a  nieniil  servant?"  sail  the  same  again,  laughing  loudly 
to  his  '  omp^nion,  who  joined  in  the  glee. 
"  Mind  vonr  ianguag-,"  sa'd  Shehan,  coolly. 

"  I  under.stand  jou,"  obsfrved  the  other  ;  "but,  mind  you,  though 
we  are  minstrels,  the  wreath  Ireedomand  bardism  czncea.s  the  weapons 
which  We  can  use." 

"This  is  all  I  want,"  said  Shehan;  "and  you  now  have  unveiled 
yourself  ind  companion,  and  stand  in  that  light  which  I  su-pected  from 
tne  commencement— faces  of  friends  and  faces  of  foes  are  easily  discern.- 
ihle  by  me  ;  but  it  ever  requires  patience  and  care  to  distinguish  the 
face  of  a  traitor." 

The  minstrel  who  last  spoke,  looked  at  his  friend,  whea  both  sprung 
on  thtir  feet  suddenly.  Shehan  drew  back  quickly,  made  a  firm  stand, 
and  quivered  his  glaive  Irom  its  scabbard.  There  was  a  pause  nearly 
similar  to  that  into  which  a  tem.est  momentarily  lulls  i'.self,  previous 
to  renewed  violence  The  minstrels  perceived  their  strength,  but  felt 
inferiority,  and  both  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  castle, 
rather  than  "  cause  bloodshed  beneath  its  roof." 

"  You  look  to  your  own  sa  ety,  gentlemen  traitors,"  exclaimed  Shehan, 
his  blood  m  unting  up  to  Lis  very  brain. 

"  Let  us  depart,"  said  one  contemptuously. 

"  The  first  time  we  ever  left  a  castle  in  the  night,"  observed  the  other, 
taking  up  his  companion's  words. 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  said  Shehan,  "  that  you  cannot  wait  for  breakfast,— 
you  should  he  ac  ommodated." 

"  V/e  will  breakfast  more  commodlously." 

"  In  an  English  tent  or  garrison,"  said  Shehau,  laughing. 

"  Let  us  y,o — let  us  go  !" 

"  No,  gentlemen  traitors,  stay  ;  for  Clanawly's  house  is  hospitable  to 
such  gentlemen,  particularly  our  own  countrymen-tr^iitors,"  said  Shehan, 
leading  the  way  towards  the  stairs. 

They  now  followed  him  step  by  step,  until  they  gained  the  upper 
court  ya  d  ;  when  Shehan  led  them  round  to  a  back  entrance  of  the 
castle,  that  reached  it  from  the  wet  part  of  the  moat.  Th's  gate  pafsed 
through  a  s;iiall  to*er,  which  also  communicated  with  the  ball;  and 
when  he  opened  the  heavy  door,  the  rush  of  cold  air  announced  to 
tlnm  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  the  cas  le.  They  instantly  stood 
withojt  upon  the  threshold,  and  Shehan  bolted  the  door  uyon  them ; 
but  listened  at  the  ear  hole,  to  find  what  would  follow.  Two  heavj' 
splashes  succeeded  to  a  short  oiience,  and  this  was  f>]lowed  by  the  awful 
scfreams  and  shrieks  of  persor.s,  as  if  fighting  against  death  in  the  con- 
vuls  ons  or  drownin;^.  The  shriehs  became  fewer  and  fainter,  till  at 
h>s..  they  wit  eie  iawnyto  a  gurglmg  noi*e  ;  and  soon  the  silence  of 
night  leigned  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  calHorth  an  echo 
from  its  depths. 

(To  he  cvntlnucd  in  our  next.) 


Trafalgar. — Huge  fragments  of  wreck  still  frequently  emerge  from 
the  watery  gulf  whose  billows  chafe  the  rocky  sides  of  Trafalgar;  they 
are  relics  of  the  enormous  ships  wliich  were  burnt  and  sunk  on  that 
ter  it>le  day,  when  the  heroic  champion  of  Britain  concluded  his  work, 
and  died.  I  never  heard  of  nut  one  individual  venturing  to  say  a  word 
in  disparagement  of  Nelson's  glory  ;  it  was  a  pert  American,  who  ob- 
served that  the  British  a  dmiral  was  mu(,h  overrated.  "  Can  that  indi- 
vidual be  overrated,"  replied  a  stranger,  "  whcse  every  thought  was  bent 
on  his  country's  honour  ;  who  scarcely  ever  lought  without  leaving  a 
piece  of  his  body  in  the  fay  ;  and  who,  not  to  speak  of  minor  triumphs, 
was  victorious  in  two  such  actions  as  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar  ?" 

The  spirit  of  pride,  petulance,  and  prejudice,  is  the  spirit  not  of  wis- 
dom, but  of  folly;  to  the  progress  of  kno,v]edge,  whether  huoDau  or  di- 
vine, it  is  ever  fatal. 
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LOVE'S  TREACHERY  ;  OR,  THE  DESERTED. 

( Concluded  from  our  last,  J 

Mf  Newton  received  the  intelligence  of  his  daughter's  death  with  the 
Bame  apparent  stoical  indifference  that  usually  charact.  vised  his  recep- 
tion of  any  event.  He  made  no  comment,  hut  he  blmt  himself  up 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  where  he  poured  out  his  whole  . 
Goul  before  his  Maker.  He  again  appeared,  his  mien  was  calm  and  col- 
lected, though  if  possible  more  stein  and  unbending  than  ever. 

The  remains  of  Agnes  were  laid  where  she  expressed  a  wish— beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  old  tree.  The  sunbeams  rested  on  her  narrow  bed, 
and  the  scented  violet,  and  the  early  flowers  of  spring  adorned  the  sod 
above  her,  while  roses  shed  their  blushing  leaves  around,  planted  by  the 
affectionate  care  of  her  sister  Sophia,  who  everj'  evening  repaired  there 
to  weep  fresh  tears  of  grief,  and  mourn  over  the  sad  occurrence  that  had 
60  fearfully  hastened  her  to  an  early  grave.  Thus  a  twelvemonth  passed 
away,  and  William  Goodwin  besought  her  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  be- 
cerninj  his  wife  ;  there  was  no  further  cause  for  delay,  and  Sophia  New- 
ton, becauie  the  mistress  of  another  home, — her  husband's  mothcj-  still 
presiding  with  them  ;  but  Mr.  Newton,  declining  in  health,  could  not  bear 
to  be  separated  from  his  daughter,  neither  could  he  bs  induced  to  leave 
"Woodlands  ;  therefcr?,  at  his  urgent  request,  they  let  the  Goodwin 
Parm,  and  removed  there  altogether. 

Years  now  passed  av/ay  unmarked  by  any  e\'ent,  except  the  death  of 
Mr.  is'ewtcn.and  the  successive  births  of  three  children  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
i(3oodwin.  Nothing  happened  to  diiturb  the  peaceful  serenity  of  their 
lives;  they  prospered  in  their  affaiis,  and  were  respected  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  them.  Sophia  still  continued  her  daily  visits  to  her  sis- 
ter's grave,  planting  fresh  flowers  as  the  others  died  away,  and  cultivat- 
ing them  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  One  evening  as  she  was 
approaching  the  sacred  spot,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  who  had 
been  named  Agnes,  she  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man  attired  in  mourning, 
leaning  in  a  pensive  attitude  over  the  grave.  Such  an  unusual  orcur- 
rene*  iexcited  her  surprise,  and  occasioned  an  exclamation,  which  caused 
*he  stranger  to  turn  round  ;  his  face  was  pale,  and  expressed  the  ut- 
most anguish ;  and  on  perceiving  himself  observed,  moved  away  as  if 
about  to  quit  the  churchyard,  when  Sophia  called  her  little  girl,  who  was 
Running  al^out  in  all  the  joyous  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness  of  childhood, 
to  return  to  her.    Suddenly  the  stranger  paused. 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said  ;  "but  did  I  not  hear  you  mention 
the  name  of  Agnes  ?  That  once  familar  name,  v/ith  the  features  of  this 
child,  have  touched  a  painful  chord  in  my  bosom,  and  awakened  the  re- 
membrance of  events  long  since  passed  away,  but  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Tell  me,  is  she  yours,  and  do  I  not  speak  to  her  who  was  once  Sophia 
Newton?  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  time  has  marked  his 
'•curse  but  lightly  over  those  features  since  last  I  saw  them  !" 

"  My  name  vf&s  Sophia  Newton,  certainly,  and  is  now  Goodwin  ;  but 
how  such  a  circumstance  can  have  connexion  with  occurrences  relating 
to  an  entire  stranger,  I  am  at  a  lors  to  imagine !" 

"  Gracious  Heaven!  is  it  then  possible?  You  do  not  remember  one 
,whomyou  have  so  much  reason  to  curse  the  day  you  ever  beheld?  Must 
J  name  him,  or  can  jou  any  longer  ciyubt  who  itij  that  now  stands  be- 
fore you  ?" 

gop'rtia  staggered  against  a  tomb  for  support,  as  her  lips  faltered  the 
name  of  Sandford. 

"  Aye,  madam  !  you  now  behold  that  unhappy  tr an,  who  has  never 
known  one  moment  of  peace  or  happiners  since  he  parted  from  yo';r 
sister,  60  basely,  so  ciuelly  deserted  her,  and  left  her  to  misery  and 
shame.  She  confided  in  my  honour,  and  I  wantonly  abused  the  trust ! 
I  wunt  abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  drown  my  feelings  in  reckless 
gaiety  and  dissipation  >  butiu  vain,— retriorse  preyed  on  my  guilty  heart, 
and  poisoned  my  existence, — the  pale  sinking  form  of  Agnes  was  for 
ever  present  to  my  imagination,  fixing  upon  rae  a  look  of  despj^iring, 
dying  agony.  1  would  awake  in  the  night  from  my  troubled  sleep,  i.nQ. 
dash  myself  on  the  floor  in  horr«r  of  mind  unutteri-blc.  I  couid  not 
exist  tbu"",  axjd  determined  to  write  to  Kngland  in  the  hrpe  of  gaining 
some  intelligence  re.'ipocting  her.  I.  wrote  to  the -place  wheie  1  had  left 
her — like  a  villain  left  her— and  alse  to  a  friend  in  Loiidon,  deiirip^' 
him  to  spy.re  no  trouble  or  expense  to  find  her  present  residence,  wherie 
ever  it  might  be,  enclosing  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  that  I  woulfl 
make  her  every  ri'paratioa  in  my  power  when  I  teturned,  which  1  ex- 
pected would  now  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  An  answer 
was  fo-rwarded  after  some  delay,  that  no  trace  of  h»r  could  ,be  obtainecl 
,  n')t  CTcn  jn  her  native  village,  and  it  was  supposed  f  he  had  cither  gone 
_  abroad,  or  had  died.  J  cur.sed  myself  in  despair,  and  was  more  miserablp 
than  t'v«>r.  An  account  of  my  eldec  brother's  death  loon  alter  arrivedj, 
which  nurnmoned  mo  to  Englai^d,  and,  I  then  caufeJ  nuuierous  inquirieji 
,to  bp  <l)ft'Je  agKia,  sending  .,dow;n  hei«  to  a^cci tain  whether  pl)«  hail 
returned  to  her  home,  whew  the  fatal  truth  was,  m-.de  known  tome. 
Sh.0  was  dead  !  For  some  time  the  sudden  shock,  joined  to  the  shattered 


state  of  my  health,  deprived  me  of  my  senses ;  the  extent  of  my  villanjr 
was  made  manife.9t,  and  a  long  and  serious  illness  was  the  consequence, 
from  which  I  had  do  sooner  in  some  measure  recovered,  than  I  resolved 
to  visit  her  last  resting-place,  and  have  only  just  arrived ;  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  passing  villager,  with  a  severe  comment  on  the  unfeeling 
villain  who  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  ruin  and  disgrace  into  an 
honest  family,  and  a  young  creature  to  an  early  grave  !  He  little  knew 
that  very  villain  stood  before  him  !  And  now,  although  I  dare  scarcely 
make  so  sad  a  trial  of  your  feelings,  yet,  if  you  would  but  give  me  an 
account  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  your  unfortunate  sister, 
from  the  time  she  was  eo  cruelly  aban(iloned  to  the  period  of  her  death, 
it  would  confer  on  me  an  everlasting  obligation,  for  which  I  shall  not  be 
ungrateful.  I  have  an  object  in  view,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  all  patticulars." 

Sophia  could  not  refuse  this  request,  however  painful  to  her  feelings, 
to  recount  the  sufferings  other  unhappy  sister;  but  she  compelled  her- 
self to  the  task,  and  there,  by  the  grave  of  the  poor  deserted  one,  did  h«r 
betrayer  listen  to  the  recital  of  all  her  wrongs  inflicted  by  his  hand  ! 
He  spoke  not  during  the  mournful  history,  but  remained  rigid  and  mo- 
tionless, with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sod  that  covered  her  remains  ;  but 
when  Sophia  had  concluded,  he  look  her  hand,  and  placing  on  her 
finger  a  diamond  ring  of  great  value,  told  her  she  would  shortly  hear 
Irom  him  again,  and  before  she  could  recover  from  her  astonishment, 
he  hid  left  the  churchyard,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

Sophia  hastened  home  to  inform  her  husband  of  the  strange,  unexpected 
meeting  with  Sandford,  and  the  subsequent  occurrences.  He  listened  in 
mute  surprise,  and  then  advised  her  to  put  away  the  rirg  very  carefully, 
until  a  time  shoxiid  arrive,  when  it  might  be  returned  to  him,  as  it  was 
far  too  splendid  for  one  in  her  humble  sphere  to  think  of  wearing  ;  be- 
sides which,  they  could  not  wish  to  retain  any  gift  Irom  such  a  source. 
Sophia  thought  the  same;  and  the  ring  was,  accordingly,  put  carefully 
away. 

About  a  week  after  these  events  had  taken  place,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  Sophia,  who  thought  it  must  be  seme  mistake,  as  she  had  no  corre- 
spondents whatever,  a  letter  was  put  into  her  hands,  directed  to  her,  and 
sealed  with  black.  She  gave  it  to  her  husband  to  open,  and  a  dralt 
for  the  sum  ef  five  thousand  pounds  met  their  astonished  view ;  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  few  words,  but  without  any  signature,  merely  staling, 
that  tne  enclosed  sum  had  been  sent  them  by  a  sincere  Iriend,  who  had 
the  interest  of  their  family  much  at  heart,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use  they  thought  proper  with  it,  but  to  take  no  steps  towards 
any  inquiries  respecting  the  donor,  as  it  would  be  equally  vain  and  use- 
less ;  perhaps  they  inight  know  at  soms  future  day.  - 

That  Sandford  was  the  donor,  instantly  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Sophia,  and  she  was  resolved  to  make  no  use  of  the  money  so  mys- 
teriously presented  to  her,  until  she  could  ascertain  further  particulars 
respecting  it.  Although  she  could  not  deny  that  it  would  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  them  in  the  purchase  of  some  valuable.land  near  Wood- 
lands, sr-ill  she  determined  to  resist  ail  temptation  towards  touching  it, 
and  the  draft  was  also  placed  in  security  along  with  the  ring. 

Thus  affairs  seemed  to  walk  on  in  the  same  quiet  way  as  usual,  for 
80-:nething  more  than  six  months  after  the  above  occurrence,  wl>en  a 
greater  surprise  was  destined  to  be  in  reserve  for  the  family  at  the  farm. 

One  morning,  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  at  foil  speed  to  the  door, 
inquiring  for  Mrs.  William  Goodwin,  and  when  she  presented  herself, 
placed  a  large  packet  in  her  hands,  and  instantly  rode  off  again  without 
exchanging  another  word. 

Sophia  opened  the  packet  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  and  found 
that  it  gave  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henjy 
Sandford,  Earl  of  Linwood,  who  had  bequeathed  to  her  the  sum  of  flfieea 
thousand  pounds,  five  thousand  to  each  of  her  sons,  and  ten  thousand 
to  her  daughter  Agnes  ;  aho,  five  thousand  to  old  Mrs.  Goodwin,  for  her 
humane  conduct  towards  the  late  Agnes  Newton,  in  her  distress. 

The  astonishment  of  the  worthy  couple  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  The  latter  further  purported  that  it  was  wiitlen  by  the 
attorney  of  the  late  Earl  of  Linwood,  wlio  had  giveu  him  copious  in- 
structions  about  the  property  ;  and  concluded,  by  dc^iriKg  they  would 
do  him  the  favour  of  calling  ui'on  him  in  London,  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, for  further  pnrliculirs. 

Sophia  felt  perfectly  bcwi  derert  ;  the  Sandford  they  had  known,  was 
then  an  earl ,  and  this,  then,  mui,t  have. been  the  object  he  told  Sophia 
he  had  in  view,  when  she  fo  unexpectedly  encountered  him  in  the  church- 
yard, and,  of  course,  it  was  to  him  they  were  imlebted  for  the  previous 
draft  for  five  thousand  pounds.  , 

No  time  was  now  lost,  in  setting  out  on  their  journey,  an  event  m  the 
life  of  both  Snphin  and  h(\r  husband,  who  had  never  been  thirty  miles 
jrom  home  belo'-o  in  all  their  lives. 

In  due  tune  the-  rfi8cb«d  thfir  de»tinatiopy  and  waittA  inst^intly  on 
ihejnan  of  liw,  who  put  them  jni'o  iwrniediate  possQ^^siou.of  tluu"  unex- 
pected wealth,  iirorming  them,  that  tiie  death  of  the^il  .|iad  ti^ken 
I  place  under  the  most  melancholy  circumstances. 
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He  had  lately  caused  to  be  erecred  in  a  retired  part  of  his  grounds,  a 
superb  monument,  for  whici  the  sculptor,  a  Floren  ine,  had  received  an 
enormou3  sura,  it  being  considered  a  masterpiece  of  art.  To  this  rrionu- 
meiit,  the  earl  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  repmrin^,';  and  one  evenini^,  oa 
returning  from  some  little  distance,  he  was  about  to  dismount  from  his 
horse,  with  the  in  ection  of  walking  home  througJi  tiie  paik,  whose  ga  es 
were  in  view,  when  the  horse  took  fright  at  !-oniethmg  in  the  road, 
plunged  and  leared,  becoming  perfec  ly  un'naoageatle.  and,  finally, 
cleared  the  park-gate  at  abound,  nor  stopped  iu  his  mad  career  until 
near  the  monument,  when  he  made  a  sa  deii  start,  and  threw  the  eail, 
now  comoleteiy  exhausted,  on  the  steps  of  the  cenotaph,  where  he  was 
discovered  by  his  servant-,  quits  hel,.le.<s.    He  never  spoke  again. 

Sophia  wept  a^  she  listened  to  the  mekncho  y  end  of  a  man  who  had 
caused  somuca  distress  to  her  family.  Rsiribmive  justice  would  not 
be  cheated  of  its  due;  the  betrayed  and  the  betrayer,  were  now  both  low 
— both  at  rest.  That  monuruent  had  been  erected  to  the  mem- ry  of 
the  unfortunate  Agnes,  and  the  temple  of  the  earl  striking  against  the 
corner  of  the  steps  on  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  was  the  cause  of  his 
deanh. 

Sophia  and  her  family  were  now  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  but 
it  made  no  alteration  in  tbeir  manners,  and  but  little  in  their  way  of 
living.  Woodlands  wai  still  the  home  which  j.leased  them  best,  and  it 
■underwent  much  enlarging  and  improving,  until  it  became  a  handsome 
residence, 

Sophia  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  her  sons  received  everywhere 
with  respect  and  consideration,  and  her  daughter  Agnes  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  whose  estate  joined  Woodland'.  O.d  M'S. 
Goodwin  lived  to  embrace  her  great  grand  children,  and  Sophia,  the 
excellent  Sophia,  with  her  worthy  husband,  gradually  defcended  into  a 
serene  old  age,  surrounded  by  the  bless-ngi  of  all  around  them,  while 
h?r  daughter  Agnes  walked  in  her  mother's  footsteps,  and  continued 
the  same  devotion  and  respect  towards  preserving  the  freshness,  and 
cultivating  the  flowers  that  adorned  the  loivly  grave  of  the  Deserted  One. 

E.  S. 


REVENGE,  JUSTIOE,  AND  MERCY. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

With  flaming  torch  and  naked  steel  arose 
The  fiend  Revenge  ;  and  his  attendant  woes 
Followed  him  closely  in  a  frightful  crowd. 
With  curses,  howls,  and  imprecations  loud, 
Dark'ning  the  lucid  air  with  pitchy  cloud. 
They  paused,  and  hovered  o'er  a  desert  place. 
And  converse  held  with  one  of  mortal  race. 
"  Man — lord  of  earth— image  of  God  above  ! 
Give  me  your  ears — creation's  master  prove  ; 
Weep  not — oh,  shame    scorn  thou  the  briny  tear, 
'Tis  but  the  vUe  precursor  of  pale  fear. 
E'en  grovelling  brutes  arouse  themselves  and  lash 
Their  quivering  sides,  and  fierce  with  fury  dash 
Upon  th'  assailants'  steel,  and  bite  in  vain 
The  glittering  barb,  to  them  the  source  of  pain. 
In  soulless  beasts.  Revenge  caii  find  a  place  ; 
Is't  then  unworthy  of  the  human  race  ? 
Shall  nob'e  man,  creation's  lord,  forbear — 
Shall  he  inactive  weep,  when  lions  tear  ? 
Shall  he,  tnore  tame  than  those  who  call  him  lord, 
Brood  on  his  wrongs,  and  fear  to  view  his  sword? 
By  snivelling  Mercy  shall  his  hand  be  stayed  ? 
No  ;  rather  let  him  kiss  the  murdering  b  ade 
With  vengeful  fervour,  panting  lor  the  strife, 
Nor  rest  content  but  with  the  wronger's  li'e. 
Ca  1  up  thy  murder'd  infant's  b'eeding  ghost. 
And  ponder  o'er  the  treasure  thou  hast  lost. 
Picture  thy  burning  cot  and  wife  despoi!'<4 
By  him — thy  enemy — hast  thou  not  boil'd 
With  fury  uncontroil'd— thy  heartstrings  stretched 
Almost  to  breaking  ?  Yet  thou  hast  not  flesh'd 
Thy  useless  sword— thy  enemy  still  lives 
To  slay  again  !  thy, weak  forbearance  gives 
A  further  imf  etus  to  such  as  he ; 
We  know  not — his  next  victim  might  be — thee. 
Prove  thee  a  man,  then  ;  murder,  burn,  destroy. 
Appease  the  sha'fes  of  thy  dead  wife  and  boy  ! 
Revenge  !  Revenge  !  be  that  thy  drink  and  food, 
Until  thou  slak'st  thee  with  the  murderer's  b  ood  !" 

The  Hcnd  was  si'ent,  when  a  form  appear'd 
Lets  Btern  of  mien,  and  as  the  spot  she  near'd, 


The  demon,  fell  Revenge,  in  tdamph  roar'd. 
"  She  comes  !  she  comes  !  with  her  avenging  sword, 
My  foster  sister  Justice— softer,  she 
Disowns  her  near  re  at  onship  to  me  ; 
By  rao'Jern  manners  more  demure, 
Repudiates  Revenge,  and  terms  imp-ure 
The  same  unholy  iiassions  she  disp  ays. 
And  in  a  mi  der  form  h-r  victim  s  avs. 
Ha!  hal  good  sister  Justice — well  the  flush 
Of  shame  covers  yo  ir  cheek  with  crimson  blush; 
Too  oft  your  vi  e  original  you  show 
As  suffering  mortal  victims  we. I  do  know. 
I  fear  you  not — hypocrite  !  hence,  begone! 
Nor  think  to  call      proselyte  your  own." 
She  elt  the  truth  of  every  cutting  word, 
And  Justice  sheath'd  aVash'd  her  g  ittering  sword. 
"  Now,"  cried  Revenge,  and  urged  the  mortal  dn, 
"  Arouse!  arouse  ihee,  and  the  deed  is  dpnel" 
The  yie  ding  mortal  took  the  prolTer'd  knife, 
Muttering  "  Blood  for  blood,  and  li  e  for  liie." 
The  sa^e  inspired,  proclaims  the  doctrine  right, 
"  Give  good  for  good,  and  ili  for  ili  requite." 
He  grasp'd  the  b  ade,  and  on  his  mission  foul 
Prepared  to  start,  when  suddenly  his  soul 
Re'ented,  and  a  beauteous  form  appear'd ; 
She  smiled  benignant,  and  her  presence  cheer'd 
Ti  etroub'ed  mortal,  whose  whole  soul  was  rent 
With  passions  conflict,  and  whose  mind  was  bent 
On  deeds  of  blood,  till  she,  the  goddess,  came, 
And  by  her  soothing  influence  quench'd  the  flame. 
"  Morta',"  she  cried,  while  back  the  demons  hung, 
"  Art  thou  all  just  — say,  didst  thou  never  wrong? 
Is  thy  soul  purity  itself — thy  heart 
Teeming  alone  with  every  better  part  ? 
OflTended  Heaven  looks  down  and  loud  deiiie? 
The  self-defending  lie  about  to  rise 
Upon  thy  lips.    Cast  down  the  murd'rou3  knife, 
f  jTTj-  [!<srijlbandon  every  thought  of  fiendish  strife.  . 
■  Tell  me,  rash  man — is  justice  all  men  want? 
Mercy  ye  crave,  and  mercy  Heav'n  will  grant, 
As  thou  forgiveness  freely  yield'st  to  those 
Who  have  oflended  thee  and  prov'd  thy  foes. 
Fell  fiend,"  she  cried,  "  down  to  thy  native  Hell!" 
Down  sunk  the  demons  with  a  frantic  yell. 
"  Oh,  from  thy  mind  be  this  truth  ne'er  effaced. 
In  Heaven's  mercy  all  thy  hopes  are  placed  ; 
Leave  to  Almighty  hands  the  vengeful  rod — 
Forgive — and,  more  than  man,  resemble  Gpd  1" 

J.  R**»*». 


Remarkable  [Yew  Trees. — The  dimensions  of  the  yew  tree  at 
Fountain's  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  are  as  follows : — height,  fifty  feet ;  girth 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-two  feet  eight  inches ;  at  five  feet-jf 
twenty  six  feet  five  inches.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  now  remaining  five, 
and  lorms  the  end  of  the  row.  In  the  list  of  recorded  trees  of  this  species 
given  in  Mr.  Loudon's  "  Aboretum,"  we  find  one  mentioned  still  larger. 
It  stands  in  Darley  Dale  Churchyard,  Derbyshire,  and  though  the  height 
is  Bot  greater,  yet  at  the  base  the  girth  is  twenty-seven  feet ;  at  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  twenty-seven  feet  seven  inches  ;  at  f  ur  feet  there  are 
protuberances  which  swell  the  girth  to  thirty  one  feet  eight  inches.  The 
trunk  is  forked  at  seven  feet  from  the  base.  The  tallest  yew  tree  in 
England  is  in  the  churchyard  of  Arlington,  near  Houn.-low,  which  is 
fif'y-eight  feet  high.  A  famous  yew  tree  at  Ankerwyte,  near  Staines,  i» 
thirty-two  feet  five  inches  in  girth  at  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  head  is  sixty-nine  feet.  At  Tisbury,  Dorsetshire,  there 
is  a  yew  whose  c  rjumference  is  thirty-seven  feet;  it  is  periectly  hollow, 
and  a  few  years  ago  a  party  of  seventeen  persons  breakfasted  within  its 
capacious  bo  e.  In  many  churchyards  in  S.cotijind  anA  Wales,  as  well  as 
in  England,  there  are  yew  trees  of  great  antiquity.  At  Queenwood, 
near  Tytherley,  Wilts,  there  are  some  fine  avenues  of  this  tree.  One 
avenue  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  trees,  averaging  a  height 
of  thirty-four  feet,  planted  about  two  hundred  years  lince.  The  other 
comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees,  average  height  twenty-four 
feet,  and  it  is  believed  they  were  planted  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago.  The  usual  growth  of  a  seedling  is  six  or  eight  ieet  iiKten 
years  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  twenty  years. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  orangery  of  Versailles  an  orange  tree 
planted  by  one  of  the  female  at  cettors  of  Jeanne  d'Albret.    Its  age  ia 
32  years.    It  was  brought  to  France  in  1560,  and  was  the  first  of  th« 
Xind  that  was  Been.    Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  kept  it  at  Fontalnbleau. 
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M  A  T  T  R  O  ; 

OR,  THE  ITALIAN'S  REVENGE. 

Dtrins  my  travels  in  Italy,  a  few  year*  back,  I  met  vrith  many  ad- 
ventu  es  that  do  not  usually  ob'ruJe  ihemselv-s  upon  travellervS,  be- 
cause I  d  d  not  do  as  travellers  usuajlv  do.  My  motive  lor  roaming 
was  pleasu  e  and  mip;  ovemen'^,  a' d  neith'^r  time  nor  monpy  was  an  ob- 
ject, so  that  I  did  what  I  !  leased,  a^id  went  where  1  chose. 

1  weji'  f  o  n  place  to  place,  'r-  m  town  to  town,  a  id  c  ty  to  city,  as 
best  suited  my  humour  or  convenience,  and  thus  I  saw  more  than  most 
ot  those  who  return  to  their  own  country  and  write  books  of  iravel, 
desrrib  ng  what  -ttk  t'^ev  have  seen,  and  much  that  they  -liave  not. 

Th-'  iiH  ident  I  am  about  to  rrlate  did  not  occur  to  m,\fcelf,  tl  oiigh  I 
was  an  act(  r  in  it. 

At  the  foot  vf  the  central  chain  of  mountains  that  run  nearly  through 
the  whole  of  Italy,  was  a  smail  town,  at  which  I  intended  to  ."^tay  lor  a 
few  days. 

The  views  fnra  these  mountain"!,  and  the  picturesque  appea-ance  of 
the  c  uniry,  I  was  told  would  amply  repay  me  for  rhc  t  ouble  of  seek- 
ing tliem.  Here,  therefore,  1  determined  to  ct^y  for  a  t:rae,  and  put  up 
at  a  good  mn  in  the  town. 

Good,  I  si-y,  because  it  was  pood  considering  t%vo  important  draw- 
backs :  that  is,  it  was  a  continental  inn,  and,  moreover,  the  town  a  poor 
one,  and  innkeei  ers  riil  not  thive.  In  En^^land,  much  of  what  I  theit- 
called  g  O'l  would  have  been  deemed  ex  crable. 

Trie  bedstead  was  ow  and  crazv,  and  not  long  enough;  but  that  was 
no  matter,  v  e  fault  was  in  my  length 

The  are  was  not  rich  ;  but  1  ouhi  have  mos;t  things  that  could  be 
obtained  iv.r  nione\ ;  but  I  cared  n  t  for  th;it,  for  I  intended  to  spend  a 
few  da>s  among  Mie  iror.nt  iin>-,  and  ttierelor.  I  s'  ould  fare  much  worse 
occas'Ohai.y,  for  I  could  expect  no  aid,  save  from  some  niountaiu  shep- 
henl  or  hunter, 

I  started  for  the  mountains,  taking  with  me  a  stout  gtiide,  who  was 
to  act  as  my  servant,  for  a  consideration,  of  course.  The  day  prom  sed 
-to  be  one  of  exceeding  beauty  and  heat  also,  and  the  promise  in  either 
case  was  not  broken,  for  a  day  of  the  most  intense  heat  and  brigbtntss 
Wt.8  the  consequence. 

We  hal  not  tra  elled  many  hou's,  ere  I  found  that  but  a  small  amount 
of  exercise  would  sufHce,  and  1  accordingly  tegan  to  look  out  for  some 
cool,  sheltered  spot,  where  1  could  enjoy  both  the  prospect  and  my 
own  thoughts. 

My  guide  seemed  to  divine  my  intention,  and  at  once  sa'd, — 

"Not  'ar  hence,  signor,  lives  Matteo,  the  goatherd.  His  cottage  is  si- 
tuated on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  there  yeu  can  rest,  watching  tiie 
progress  of  t"ie  day  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery." 

"  Tf.at  will  do,"  replied  1.  "  Le«d  on,  so  that  it  be  not  too  far,  for 
nay  skin  will  net  bear  being  pealed  off,  without  i  ain." 

''■  It  is  not  fir;  but  let  me  caution  you,"  he  added,  "  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  Matteo'«  wife,  for  he  is  very  jealous." 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  I  laughed.  "  What,  Is  she  so  very  pretty  and  frail, 
that  MattGO  must  always  stand  sentinel  over  her." 

"  No  ;  but  he  is  a  very  quick  and  revengeful  man,  and  when  once 
excited,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  be  in  his  way.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that 
if  he  thoug  it  himself  injured  by  yon,  were  it  but  by  thought  or  word, 
he  would  have  his  revenge,  were  it  years  ere  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose." 

•■  Uj>  n  my  word,"  said  I,  "  this  Mat'eo  is  a  very  dangerous  man." 

"  You  may  say  that,  and  'uai  y  p-cO/le  »ayso;  >-.ut 'tis  reported  hehav. 
connexi  ns  with  certain  lawless  p  opiC  who  will  do  his  bidding  in  good 
as  well  as  evil." 

"  You  inflame  my  curiosity,"  1  replied,  "  to  see  this  redoubtable 
Mat^'eo  and  his  wi'e." 

"  That  you  can  speedily  do,  s'gnor,"  replied  my  guide,  "for  we  shall 
be  in  slgbtof  his  abrde  in  anoth- r  n.inute." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  nnd  t^.e  ."^ight  was  one  that  filled  one's 
mind  with  astonishment  and  ad  •  iiati'n. 

At  the  corner  of  a  cliff  was  placed  a  s  all  cottage,  low,  but  rambling, 
and  bore  the  appearance  of  bein{.'  buib  with  some  regard  to  the  situation, 
so  that  it  might  escape  the  danger  of  the  flood  and  storms,  the  lat'er 
being  exceedingly  lurious  in  these  latitudes,  sweeping  along  like 
tornadoes. 

The  view  beyond  it  was  wild  Rrx^  sublime  in  an  extreme,  and  I  can 
yet  distinctly  recollect  the  featur-.s  of-  the  landscape,  they  made  such  a 
strong  impression  upon  my  mind.  This,  however,  was  broken  in  upon 
by  m (iuide  saying, — 

"  You  wi  1  see  as  much,  signor,  from  Matteo's  dwelling,  and  not  be 
expo.-ed  to  the  heat  of  tht  sun." 

1  imm«fdiate!y  took  the  hint,  and  entered  the  abode  of  the  goatherd. 
I  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  I  could  at  once  see  that  Matteo  and  his 
yrUe  were  with  a  stranger,  ministering  to  his  wants,  though  there  was 


an  air  of  sul  enness  and  hatred  that  ^at  plainly  upon  Matteo's  features. 
He  glanced  stealthily  towards  the  stranger  and  his  wife.  There  was  nO' 
mistaking'  the  man's  expression — it  was  one  cf  hatred  and  revenge. 

The  stranger  was  conversing  carelessly  with  the  pretty  brunette;  for 
certainly  Matteo's  wife  was  pretty — I  may  say,  exquisitely  so;  arid  he 
evidently  cared  not  for  dark  Matteo's  looks.  There  seemed  a  degre* 
of  intelligence  between  the  stranger  and  the  wife,  much  greater  ih*ii'. 
was  nece^sary. 

Thi  ,  no  doubt,  escappd  not  the  eye  of  Matteo,  ever  jealous  3i>d  sua- 
picio'  s;  and  1  thought  I  cuuld  at  or;ce  divine  the  purpose  of  his.  soul,, 
and  this  was,  to  put  some  plan  into  execution  that  would  at  once  satisfy 
hi-,  n  venge,  and  deprive  his  rival  of  his  lile,  a  thing  easiiy  done. 

I  now  entcrrd,  and  my  guide  explained  what  I  wanted,  which  was- 
courteou.sly  granted  us,  and  1  was  invited  to  seat  myself  at  the  same  boardi 
at  whicli  the  s  ranfjer  sa'. 

We  had  no  soner  met  face  to  face  than  we  both  recognized  one  ano- 
ther. The  meeting  was  one  of  those  unexpected  events,  that,  when 
they  do  happen,  always  biing  pleasure  wiin  them.  He  was  an  old'- 
schoolfellow  of  mine,  of  whom  I  had  lost  8i{;ht  for  some  years. 

He  liad  been  some  time  on  the  cuntinent,  and  was  ab  ut  to  return  to 
England  ;  but  became  tempteri,  by  the  beauty  of  the  place,  to  spend  a 
few  days  among  the  :i  ountains 

Have  yoii  bten  long  hrre  ?"  I  inquired  of  him. 

"  Y(  s  for  a  day  or  two.  When  I  first  came,  our  landlord  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  b( ,  a  good-humouied  man  ;  but  now  he  is  as  miserable  as  yeu 
cjuld  find  a  man  ali  over  Italy;  but  I  am  compensated  by  the  attention 
and  charming  good  humour  of  his  wife." 

"  Be  carefui  what  you  are  about!"  I  exclaimed.  "  Matteo  is.  a  re- 
vengeful m.an  and  c.ires  not  about  s;  iUii  g  blood,  I  am  told." 

"  Never  troub  e  yt  urself  about  him,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  care  not  for  hf» 
ill  hup^ours,  I  have  something  better  to  do ;  I  come  to  enjoy  myself,, 
and  shall  ilo  so." 

"  Can  t  you  do  so  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  that  pretty 
brunette  ?"  said  I. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  replied  my  companion,  "I  can't,  that's  the  truth  of 
it;  I  never  can  pass  so  sweer  a  creature  without  offering  her  that  demo- 
tion that  beauty  is  entitled  to;  and,  besides  that,  there  is  so  much  real 
pleasure  in  toimenting  such  an  iil-favoured  hound  as  Matteo — he  looks 
as  if  he  could  cut  one's  throat  when  fast  asleep,  or  stab  one  in  the  back." 

"  And  one  or  the  other  he  will  certainly  do,  I  am  sure,  if  the  cha- 
racter 1  have  heard  of  him  be  true;  and,  to  judge  by  his  api)earance,  I 
should  say  it  was." 

"  No  doub*.  of  it;  every  word  of  it  is  true,  if  it  says  he  is  a  cut- 
throat and  evil  minded  man,"  replied  my  friend,  with  muck  gaiety  and 
good  humour,  and  then  he  turned  to  speak  to  Matteo's  wife. 

"  I  could  tee  the  wojking  of  Matteo's  countenance ;  I  could  see  the 
flashing  ot  his  dark  eye  as  he  watched  the  heeelles^ness  ^nd  frankness 
of  ray  friend,  who  did  no  more  than  many  others  would  have  done,  but 
Ma  teo  thought  otherwise. 

At  length,  however,  I  arose,  and  said  I  should  journey  onwards  ; 
the  sun  was  declining,  and  such  a  sunset  I  would  not  miss  seeing  for 
the  whole  world.  Having  satisfied  Matteo  for  his  hospitalily,  we  arose, 
and  quitted  the  hut. 

I  turned  round  for  a  moment  to  witness  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
before  me ;  the  poet  nor  the  painter  ever  pourtrayed  such  a  scene  as 
that  which  now  lay  in  peace  and  grandeur  before  me.  I  was  wrapped 
in  con'.eniplati  n. 

From  my  reverie  I  was  awakened  by  my  guide,  who  recalled  me  to 
myself  by  -pjing, — 

"  You  base  a  long  road  before  you,  signor,  and,  if  night  overtakes 
you  here,  it  wil  he  no  safe  travelling;  bes  des,  I  would  have  you  look 
after  your  f  lend,  if  he  he  such,  and,  if  he  go  with  you,  it  wi:l  be  as 
weli  he  i-.ois  so  at  once,  seeing  that  old  Matteo  looks  upon  him  with  no 
kindly  eye,  as  1  can  twear." 

This  at  once  recalled  me  to  my  senses  ;  I  was  alone,  save  that  my  guide 
was  with  me — my  friend  was  gone. 

"Where  is  he?"  I  inquired. 

"  In  the  house,"  was  the  short  reply ;  "  he  went  back,  and  Matteo 
after  him." 

I  now  understood  him,  and  instantly  made  towards  the  house,  and, 
on  arriving  there,  I  found  that  he  had  stepped  back  for  something  he 
had  left  behind,  and  then  saluted  the  wife  of  Matteo,  who  saw  the  act, 
and,  stepping  up  stealthily  behind  him,  he  would  have  burled  his 
stiletto  in  his  heart  had  1  not  stayed  his  hand. 

"  In  the  nam<;  of  Heaven,  how  could  you  be  so  imprudent?"  I  ex- 
claimed, half  angry  at  his  heedlessness  ;  "  this  h^d  nearly  cost  you 
your  life." 

He  now  became  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  Matteo  awaie  of  the  fact  that  nothing  uncivil  or  i'^jproper  had 
been  meant  towards  him  or  his  wife  ;  but  Matteo's  answer  was  cha- 
racteristic of  himself. 
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"  I  will  have  my  revenge !  Matteo  knows  how  to  revenge  kimself, 
and  may  I  die  in  extremity  but  I  will  have  it !" 

Saying  thi<  much,  he  dashed  out  of  the  house  at  a  furious  rate,  and 
■was  soon  lost  among  the  rocks. 

"  Coma,  come,"  said  I ;  "we  shall  hear  more  of  this  before  many 
days." 

"  Yes;  you  had  better  go,  signer,"  said  Matteo's  wife  ;  "  he  is  a  des- 
perate man.  and  will  not  hesitate  at  inflicting  death  upon  you." 

"  Wi  1  he  inflict  any  il  -Hsage  upon  you  V  inquired  my  friend,  disre- 
gardmg  all  remonstrances  ;  "  if  so,  you  shall  leave  him." 

"No — no — he  will  not;  ai'd,  bfyt'e  ,  1  ould  not  leave  my  child- 
ren.   Go— go.  generous  signer — stay  no  longer,  and  fear  n  t  for  inc." 

We  both  quirted  the  piace,  atid  hurried  on  our  journey.  The  even- 
ing w^s  calm  and  >'eauriful — the  ^un  was  in  it-;  do>vnward  progress; 
and  its  latest  rais,  wh^le  the  valleys  were  bur  ed  in  shano^s,  illummed 
the  lofty  and  rugged  rocks  among  which  we  were  wandering. 

O  ten  weuld  I  turn  round  and  enjoy  the  c  'ntemplatidn  of  such  a 
scene  that  ip  seldom  met  with  during  the  course  of  many  a  long  life  ; 
my  compan  on  also  enjoyed  the  scene,  and  oiten  remarked  that  in  all  his 
travels  he  never  witnessed  anything  he  cou.d  look  upon  wiih  so  much 
rval  pleasure. 

"  Signors,"  said  the  guide  to  me,  "  I  would  not  leave  you  out  in  the 
open  air  after  nig";t-fall;  you  mubt  remember  that  your  friend  has 
seriously  offended  Matteo,  and  yo>i  ought  al  least  to  be  cau'ious.' 

"Good  Hea  en !"  said  my  friend,  "'what  can  yon  mean?  You 
cannot  be.ieve  that  that  infe.nal  looking  scoundrel  has  taken  deadly 
oflfence  at  my  having  spoken  to  his  wife,  in  the  same  mauncx  I  would 
have  done  in  my  country?" 

'  Yes,  i-ignor,  I  do,  and  you  will  find  my  words  true ;  Matteo  will 
have  his  revenge,  or  else  perish  in  the  attempt." 

"Well,"  replied  my  riend  ;  "well,  then,  let  us  get  under  shelter, 
awd  to-iiiorr  'W  I  will  iie  bettir  armed,  awd  then,  if  we  meet,  I  sh<til  at 
least  be  as  formidable  as  he  ^ili  " 

"  Ay,  signor ;  but  Matteo  is  silent  in  his  revenge,  and  you  know  not 
when  the  blow  may  be  struck." 

No  more  was  said  on  this  subject,  and  we  followed  the  footsteps  of 
our  guide  in  silence,  and  with  some  feeling  of  dread  on  my  own  part 
cer  ainly,  to  think  be  had  incurred  the  deepest  hatred  of  a  revengeful 
man 

We  were  no^^  among  a  rugged  mass  of  broken  rocks,  and  within  sight 
of  the  spot  where  we  were  to  remain  during  the  night.  Our  guide 
was  in  advance,  and  then  came  my  friend,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 
A  sudaen  cry  startled  me  and  my  guide  ;  I  looked  back,  expecting  my 
fiiend  had  fallen  down  the  precip.ce,  when  whdt  was  our  horror  to  see 
him  struggling  with  Matteo. 

He  was  bleeding  from  several  wound?,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  blood.  I  rushed  towards  hi.j,  and  Matteo  cried,  as  he  again 
plunged  his  dageer  in  his  heart, — 

"  Die  !  die  !  Matteo  is  avenged  I" 

"Soundrel!"  exclaimed  I,  "you  die  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner for  this,"  and  was  about  to  seize  him,  when  the  unfortunate 
object  of  his  passion,  with  a  sndden  spring,  struck  him  a  despe  ate 
blow,  that  caused  him  to  reel;  and,  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, he  fell  over,  and  his  body  was  dashed  to  pieces  as  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  various  rocks  that  projected  out,  ere  it  reached  the  bottom. 

My  unfortunate  friend  smiled  feebly  as  he  gave  me  his  hand,  and 
then  breathed  his  last.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  nfaresr.  chu'ch- 
yard,  and  a  cross  erected  upon  the  spot  of  tt^e  sad  event.  This  was 
an  occurrence  that  ne.er  escaped  y  me  nory  ;  and,  when  I  recollect 
my  travels,  I  recoJect  also  the  Italian's  revenge. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  MELANZUIKS  ; 

OR,    THE   TRIUMPH    OF   THE  HEART. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  THAMES,"  ETC. 

In  one  of  the  many  villages  which  entwine  around  the  lofly  brow  of 
the  Tyrol,  there  dwelt  a  inaidcn,  whoso  innocent  beauty  was  as  clear  as 
the  blue  skie*  when  unruffled  by  a  m'st  or  cloud.  The(.>oet's  eye,  when 
roaming  over  the  wide  domam  of  fancy,  could  not  have  rested  on  a  spot 
more  fertilizing  for  the  mind  than  her  face  and  her  form  ;  whilst  the 
hand  of  the  sculptor  must  have  chiselled  for  the  ant:els  to  give  to 
her  that  angelic  .'■mile,  and  that  heavenly  grace,  which  ever  rested  on 
the  freshened  chepk  and  on  the  soul-inspiring  frame  Such  was  Elizctte 
de  Pois — the  Pr  de  of  Melanzuies. 

It  was  early  in  the  autumn  of  the  by-gone  year  that  a  fete,  which 
annually  had  taken  place  from  time  immemoJal,  was  again  about  to 
ensue.  It  was  a  scene  which  awakened  in  the  old  the  most  pleasurable 
seniation*,  because  association  recalled  to  their  lading  memories  never- 
dying  scenei ;  and  as  the  lofty  sycamores  stretched  far  and  wide  to 


caress  each  ray  from  the  brilliant  sun,  the  hearts  that  were  merry  led 
up  with  spirit  stirring  n  usic  the  dance  beneath  their  shade,  wh  ist  the 
tJ.&</  nb  ons  of  the  young  floated  gaily  in  the  air,  and  none  lookei  tnoref 
joyous  than  Elizette— the  lestive  queen,  and  the  Pride  o  Melanzuies< 

Merriment  had  been  'ife  indeed  that  day,  and  numerous  groups  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  fair  landscape.  It  was  beau  iful  to  hear  the 
s-^eet  melodies  which  occasionally  rung  fro  n  each  spot,  whilst  the 
fading  echoes,  borne  over  the  'ar  distant  valley,  seemed  softly  and 
sweetly  to  linger  ere  sadly  they  receded  am  ng  the  far  dis  ant  liili  t  p». 
But  there  was  i  ne  voice  so  pre  emintnt  y  euphi  nious,  th^r  oi  e  so  rowed 
to  tkink  it  would  scon  fly  away,  whilst,  after  each  ver«e,  a  k  nd  of  cl.ant 
aro-ie  frora  the  many  voices,  and  sped  on  ihe  wings  of  gos^arn»r  far  high, 
in  the  sweet,  ba  my  air,  whilst  the  sa  '  e  voice  awoke  wi'h  the  ever  blithe 
melody  which  ha  t  previously  whist  e  i  along. 

In  a  neighboi.rin::  <:ait- on  there  dwelt  wo  brothers,  whose  only  simi- 
larity was  in  the  slight  diff"crence  tietween  their  ages  ;  they  we  e  both  of 
a  commanding  stature,  and  were  as  well  f..nne  i  for  the  fieid  as  the 
fight.  Ardent  and  impassione-l,  which  the  wilones  of  the-r  native  hills 
tended  well  to  foster,  they  had  both  admired  and  loved  the  dark-eyed 
Erzette. 

Alphonse,  who  was  somewhat  the  elder,  was  esteemed  by  the  Melan- 
zuies'Pride,  rather  more  thanMantois,  the  younger  ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  tinne  as  it  onward  flew  would  quitt  thtir  h  arts  for  awhile. 

It  was  early  one  morning  that  the  broth  . rs,  whilst  epjoying  the  chase, 
spoke  of  her  again  ;  whilst  if  they  had  gazed  on  a  cloud,  which  lour- 
ing, frowned  down  about  tnem,  they  w  uld  have  seen  that  it  said, — 
"Let  the  tongue  be  still  that  ihe  heart  may  experience  peace  " 

Alphouhe  offered  to  decide  the  result  by  chance,  but  this  generous 
offer  the  younger  refused,  saying,  that  tne  Melanzuies'  Pride  should  de- 
cide her  choice  in  whatever  manner  she  chose. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  the  fete  that  the  brothers,  with  Erzette, 
roamed  down  a  chasiu  which  opened  into  a  ^pot  overgrown  with  flowers, 
h  -w  they  came  to  bloom  t  ere  no  one  knew,  since  the  sun  never 
smiled  (  n  them  ;  but  that  deiicious  coolness  swept  th^-reby,  that  a  para- 
dise could  not  possibly  bring  home  to  the  eye  a  more  endearing  spot,  or 
a  more  enchanting  scene. 

Seated  on  a  mound  of  green  turf,  with  Heaven  for  her  wisdom,  and 
love  for  her  guide,  she  lisrened  to  the  soft  impeachment  of  the  hearts  of 
the  two.  Equally  passioned,  equally  f':rvid,  they  both  admired,  the 
one  to  madness,  the  other  merely  to  foster  the  heart  with  vanity  if  it 
triumphed. 

Eljzette,  after  musing  awhile,  with  an  eye  eloquently  beaming, 
pointed  to  a  flower  which  shot  forth  from  the  ground  on  a  slender  stalk, 
whilst  the  brightness  of  its  hues  dulled  apparently  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

"  See  you  that  flower,"  said  she,  "  which  blooms  triumphantly  on 
yonder  rock  ?  Let  that  be  your  mark.  The  one  who  plucks  that  with 
his  weapon  here,  shall  have  me  for  his  bride." 

With  that,  Aiphonse  raised  his  arm;  a  loud  report,  and  the  fliower 
waved  to  and  fro  fiom  the  velocity  of  the  passing  ball,  yet  it  triumphed 
as  beautifully  as  before. 

Mantois  then  looked  at  the  flower  which  bloomed  so  sweetly.  A  few 
moments  elapsed — they  seemed  like  ages.  A  sudden  noi^e,  and  the 
beautiful  flower  was  seen  descending  the  rock  down  into  the  valley, 
plucked  with  becoming  gallantry  to  the  furthermost  point  of  the  slender 
stem  itself. 

AlphoRi-e  for  a  moment  looked  bewildered,  and,  with  a  maniac's  force, 
fellvd  Mai  tois  to  the  ground  with  that  self-same  weapon  which  took 
fi-r  on?e  an  erring  aim.  He  smiled  ;  but.  Heavens  !  ye  can  record 
my  tale — it  was  the  ghastly  smlie  of  death. 

Elizctte  swo(intd  away,  when  some  shepherds  on  the  surrounding 
heights  ca  )ie  to  the  spot,  whilst  t'  e  neighbouring  con-ent  Delis  tolled 
for  vesper  prayer.  Just  as  her  eyes  opened,  a  shadow  swept  a  ross  the 
portion  of  that  rock  where  the  ill-fated  flower  once  bloomed.  A  convul- 
sive shriek  arose,  and  Alphonse,  with  a  miraculous  spritig,  jumped 
from  thc!  dizzy  height  above  down  into  the  ravine  below;  and  when 
they  lilted  his  mangled  remains,  he  pointed  to  his  heart,  and,  with  a 
violent  struggle,  died. 

It  was  months  ere  the  once  gay  Eliz-^tte  recovered  frora  the  efl^ects  of  the 
scene  she  had  w  itnessed  ;  and  though  many  offer'-d  to  recompense  her 
for  htr  loss,  to  bless  her  and  make  her  happy,  she  would  shewer  on 
them  a  smi'e,  wt>ilst  a  world  of  happiness  she  fain  would  lay  before 
them  ;  so  that  the  fair  Elizette  spoke  of  her  first  love  as  that  which  alone 
triumphed  in  her  hearl. 

Westminster. 


Sterne  and  Garrick. — Sterne,  who  used  his  wife  very  ill,  was  talk- 
ing to  Garrick,  in  an  exutierance  of  sentimentality,  in  praitiO  of  con- 
jugal love  ai.d  fidelity.  "The  husband,"  said  he,  "who  behaves  un- 
kin  lly  to  his  wife,  deserves  to  have  his  house  burned  over  his  head." 
"  If  you  think  go,"  said  Ga  jrick,  "  I  hope  your  house  is  insured," 
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LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued .from  our  imi.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIX.   .  '    \  ; \    ,.  ' ,  . 

THE    I-ROPOSAt. — THE  SURPRISE  AN^.  lNCRE»pX.ITT..  OF  HA|iai£T 
ANB   CHARLES.— TJIE   ttUESTIOM  AND  ANiWER. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  during  which  both  Mrs. 
Hearnshaw  and  the  merchant  ^ere  immersed  in  thought,  and  then  the 
latter  continued  by  saying, 

You  wdl  clearly  understand  rae,  madam,  when  I  say  that  our  pre- 
sent conference  is,  of  pourse,  of  the  n  ost  confide  tial  nature?" 

'  Oh,  dear  me,  yts,"  replied  the  lady;  -'of  cour-e,  Mr.  Le'ghton; 
I've  come  to  a  time  of  life  now  when,  I  thank  God,  I  have  become  quite 
confidential." 

"I  have  no  doubt,  madam,  of  your  admirable  discretion.  The  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  wi'h  vou  is  of  that  extremely  dciicate 
nature  that  I  fully  assured  myself  beforehand  of  the  great  discretion  and 
admirable  forethought  of  your  character." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw'a  eyes  opened  to  an  unusual  width,  and  could  she 
have  found  breath  at  that  moment  to  speak,  she  would,  dcubtleis,  ir-t 
her  own  peculiar  and  forcible  lan^'uage,  have  said, 

"Lor!    What  next,  I  wonder  ?" 

Mr.  Leighton,  in  a  still  lower  and  more  mysterious  voice,  then  con  - 
tinued— 

"  Mrs.  Heamshaw,  you  know  I  am  a  lone  man.  You  know  that  I 
have  ample  means,  but  no  one  to  share  with  me  the  good  that  fortune 
has  given  me." 

"  Providence,  you  mean,"  gasped  Mrs.  Heamshaw.  "  Providence 
gives  and  taketh  away.  Those  who  have  plenty  always  have  more, 
and  those  who  have  little  are  reduced  to  nothing — that  is — no,  I  mean, 
Providence  starves — no,  feeds  the  hungry,  and  looks  after  th6  poor— 
that  is  to  say,  take  nothing  from  nothing,  and  nothing  lemaius.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that's  the  way  Providence  acts." 

"Exactly,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Leighton,  who  tried  in  vain  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  comprehend  this  speech  of  the  evangelical  Mrs.  Heam- 
shaw; "  exactly,  you  quite  speak  my  sentiments.  Being,  then,  as  I 
was  saying,  blessed  with  ample  means,  I  feel  the  want  of  a  domestic 
hearth." 

"Oh,  dear,  yes,  sir;  no  doubt.  There's  an  ocean  of  black  beetles 
under  our  kitchen  heaith,  and  they  come  out  at  night  and  run  about 
like  coach  horses." 

Poor  Mrs.  Heamshaw  was  in  such  a  state  of  mental  confusion,  she 
really  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying,  and  when  the  rich  merchant 
star-rd  at  her  with  a  dim  impression  that  she  must  be  a  little  mad,  she' 
likewise  stared  at  him  as  intently,  until  the  mutual  examination  be- 
came quite  embarrassing  to  both. 

"  Well,  ma(?am,"  continued  Leighton,  "  I  feel  the  want  most  truly 
and  emphatically  of  a  home." 

"  Indeed,  sir." 

"  Yes.    How  long  have  you  been  a  widow  now,  Mrs.  Heamshaw  ?" 

"  Lor,  sir,  a  very  little  while." 
■   "  But  still  long  enough  to  understand  what  I  mfean  when  I  talk  of 
that  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  which  besets  the  heart  that  has  no  kin- 
dred spirit  to  turn  to — no  one  to  whom  the  anxious  spirit  can  unbur- 
den itselt.*' 

"  Yes — yes." 

"  You  understand  me,  Mrs.  Henrn^^haw?  Such  are  my  feelings,  and 
I  often  envy  many  a  poor  man  strujrgling  with  difficulties  who  has  what 
may  be  truly  called  a  home,  which  I  have  decideoly  not." 

"No,  sir.  Dear  me,  I  feel  for  >ou,  sir.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are 
forced  to  go  to  taverns  and  hotels." 

"Exactly,  madam;  and  there  is  no  feeling  of  domestic  comfort  in 
Buch  places." 

"  How  should  there  he,  sir?  I'm  sure,  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes, 
there's  no  comfort  anywhere  now  but  in  prayer  and  humiliation." 

"  Prayer,  madam,  no  one  can  object  to  in  its  proper  time  and  place, 
and  as  lor  humiliation,  there  is  quite  enough  of  it  comes  to  everybody, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  wi.hout  entail, ng  on  any  one  the  necessity  of 
seeking  for  it." 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  know  that,  sir.  You  know  what  she  Psalmist  says, 
no  doubt : — 

'  The  little  birds  and  Iambic  ins  .sweet, 
They  hyn  n  a  heavenly  prai.se, 
And  it  th(,3'*d  liands,  which  tluy  have  not, 
To  Heaven  they  would  them  raise.'" 


"  I  do  not  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Leighton,  "  see  ttie  applica'tion  of  tlie 
verye  to  the  suf  ject  of  our  discour  e;  But  be  that  as  it  may — to  be 
more  explicit,  Mrs  Hea-nshaw— it  ha.-  struck  me,  trat  if  the  ren  a  nder 
of  my  I'le  is  to  present  to  me  any  comforts  and  enjoyments,  I  must  first 
make  my-elf  the  home  I  complain  of  rot  having,  and  ol  feeling  the 
want  of  $0  verv  much.  You  can,  p  obably,  guess  what  means  1  can 
only  adopt  for  remedying  such  an  evil  state  of  things." 

"  A-hem!  I  think  I  can." 

"  Very  good,  madam.  It  cannot,  I  should  think,  have  escaped  your 
thoughts  ttiat  I  must  have  had  some  motive  more  than  showed  ittelf 
upon  the  su  face,  in  coming  here  so  frequently  a<  I  have?" 

"  Well,  rejilly,  now  you  mention  it,  si/,  I  do  think— t  fiiil  thltk  it 
was  rather  odfl." 

"  Extremely  odd,  madam.  Biit  now  yeu  understand  my  feelings, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  have,  l  y  this  time,  made  a  shrewd  f  uess  at  what 
ririy  object  'ras  been  eVer  since  that  first  tinie  when  accident  made  me 
your  inmate,  and  threw  me,  a  complete  stranger  then,  upon  your 
hospitality." 

"  I  understand,  sir,  of  course.  Oh  !  dear,  yes,  1  ^uite  understand, 
Mr.  Leighton." 

"  Then,  madam,  I  am  glad  that  so  far  I  have  got  over  what  I  always 
imagined  would  have  been  a  tioublesome  explanation.  1  am  not  so 
young  as  I  once  was  " 

"  Where's  the  odds  I  you  ain't  a  cripple,  Mr.  Leighton." 

"  No,  thank  God,  I  am  not.  Nevertheless,  I  Was  appre^ensive  you 
might  have  thought  such  an  implied  proposition  as  I  have  made  might 
have  come  from  a  younger  man." 

"Oh!  dear  no— why  should  I?" 

"  There  is  certainly  no  particular  reason." 

"  Of  course  not.  People  ain't  to  be  despised  and  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  a  home  because  they  are  middle  agei— I'm  very  nearly  mid- 
dle aged  myself." 

"  Mrs.  Heamshaw,  you  certainly  give  me  much  gratification  by  the 
kind  and  considcate  manner  in  which  you  have  received  my  communi- 
cation. I  thought  it  due  to  you  that  you  should  know  what  my  object 
was  in  visiting  here." 

"  You — you  want  an  amiable,  religious  wife — ah  me  !" 

"  An  amiable  wife,  certainly,  madam,  and  permit  me  to  add  that  in 
coming  here  for  one,  I  likewise  flatter  myself  with  the  ultimate  pos- 
session of  beauty,  as  well  as  amiability  and  intelligence." 

"  Oh!  Mr.  Leightor,  how  can  you  say  so?" 

"  T  speak  the  sincere  sentiments  of  my  heart,  madam,  and  now  that 
we  understand  each  other  so  well,  and  you  have  no  repugnance  to  the 
mentioning  the  subject  fully,  allow  me  to  add  that,  in  the  settlements  I 
shall  make,  you  will  find  that  I  study  to  be  liberal." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  I  did  dread  that  my  proposal  would  have  sug- 
gested obstacles  to  you.  There  is  the  young  man,  Charles  Hargrove, 
for  example." 

"Charles  Hargrove!"  cried  Mrs.  HeamsTiaw.  "I'd  soon  let  him 
know  of  what  consequence  he  was.  I'd^^  shqw  him  ,the  garden  gate  on 
the  outside  very  quickly,  if  he  dared  so  mu^^  p  jsay^a  woj^d^^pt^t  It ; 
I  would — Charles,  indeed !"  .         ,   .  . 

"  Madam,  I  much  admire  your  generou^i  warmth  cf  sentiment;  I 
must  own  I  had  anticipated  troublesome  objections,  but  I  am  most 
agreeably  surprised.  My  obligation  to  you  will  ever  be  foremost  in  my 
mind,  and  I  hope  for  many  opportunities  in  the  future  of  showing  you 
that  I  fully  appreciate  your  kind  and  generous  confidence  in  me," 

There  M  as  a  warmth  of  manner  and  a  sincerity  of  tone  about  the  way  in 
which  the  merchant  uttered  these  words,  which  fully  and  entirely  com- 
pleted Mr.s.  Hearnshaw's  mystification,  and  she  would  have  had  no 
hesitation  about  taking  her  oaih  in  any  court  in  Christendom,  to  the 
fact  of  a  distinct  proposal  of  marriage  having  teen  made  to  Ijer  by  Mr. 
Leighton,  the  rich  merchant  and  ship-owner. 

Such  was  the  flutter  ot  the  good  lady's  fpirits,  that  she  became 
scarcely  con.scious  of  what  she  was  saying,  aiid  gave  utterance  to,  some 
ex'rao'dinary  speech,  which,  perha^^s,  had  all  the  less  effect  upon 
Leighton,  on  account  of  bis  own  pleat^ant  feelings  at  havii  g  so  much 
smooihed  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  marriage  with  Hariiet, 
as  to  how  thoroughly  and  entirely  he  had  v  oi.  over  her  mother  to  his 
interests.  He  was  quite  proluse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude,  and 
when,  at  length,  he  rose,  and  said, — 

"Then,  madam,  you  will,  whenever  you  see  me  here,  feel  no  sur- 
prise, as  you  know  my  errand  ?"  she  replied, — 

"Suiprise!  dear  Mr.  Leighton — oh,  no.  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
Cftapo-semy  spliits,  and  as  I  ara  sure  I  am  far  fioni  wishing  to  op- 
pose any  delays  to  your  happiness,  you  may  take  the  necessary  steps  as 
soon  as  p<  ssitile." 

"I  thank  you  kindlj'.  Mrs.  Ilearnsbaw;  hut  — — " 

"  You  inreiid  to  keep  a  towii-house 

"  Most  certainly." 
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"  Oh,  how  delicious !  Harriet  will  be  bewildered — she  will  never 
believe  it  till  she  sees  it." 

"  My  dear  madam,  allow  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  being  very  cau- 
tious in  any  communication  with  Harriet  as  yet  j  I  think  a  too  prema- 
ture a  disclosure  might  be  bad.  Still  I  thiuk  that  from  you  should 
come  the  first  intimation." 

"  Oh,  I'll  manage  all  that." 

"  And  how  do  you  think,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  the  matter  will 
be  received  by  her  ?" 
"  How  should  it  ?" 

"  Why,  I  really  cannot  say.  Everybody,  you  know,  madam,  has  not 
an  accurate  perception  of  what  is  correct,  and  what  is  not.  I  must 
own,  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances,  I  have  some 
fears  of  a  disapproving,  if  not  highly  condemnatory  answer,  on  the  part 
of  Harriet." 

"  You  leave  that  te  me,  Mr.  Leighton.  I  should  like  to  see  her  dare 
to  say  one  word  contrary  to  my  wishes  in  such  a  matter.  Besidss, 
you  know,  sir,  young,  giddy  people,  such  as  she,  always  jump  at  any 
prospect  of  pleasure ;  and  I  rather  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  will 
view  the  match  as  a  most  advantageous  thing  for  her.  Look  what  a 
field  is  open  to  her,  Mr.  Leigbton." 

"  I  hope  your  anticipations  may  prove  correct,  madam,  from  my  soul. 
I  feel  that  my  future  happiness  in  this  world  is  now  wholly  dependent 
upon  this  matter,  which  I  have,  I  confess,  with  some  difficulty  and  some 
misgivings,  summoned  courage  to  speak  to  you  About." 

"  Could  you  doubt,  my  dear  Mr.  Leighton  ?" 

"  I  did  ;  but  now  I  have  great  hopes." 

"You  may — you  may.  Ii's  a  great  change  to  be  sure;  but  still, 
why  should  I  stand  in  the  way  of  your  happines?,  dear  Mr.  Leighton?" 

"Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  this  kindness  quite  overpowers  me  ;  I  ktiow  not 
what  to  say  to  you.  I,  however,  have  one  important  question  to 
ask  of  you.  Do  you  really  think  Harriet  is  attached  to  Charles  Har- 
grove-?" 

"  Wtll,  and  what  if  she  is  ?" 

The  mrrchant  stared  at  thfs  cool  rejoinder  to  his  remark,  and  for  a" 
moment  or  two  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  with  the  greatest  surprise, 
while  some  such  a  thought  as — "Well,  this  is  the  coolest  way  of  treat- 
ing a  subject  like  this  that  ever  came  across  my  mind,"  recurred  to  him. 

"  What  if  she  is  ?"  added  Mrs.  Htarnshaw.  "  I  can  assure  you,  that 
it  shall  make  no  sort  of  difference  to  you,  Mr.  Leighton,  if  she  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him." 

"  You  think  not?" 

"  I  am  sure  it  shall  not.  Never  you  trouble  your  head — trust  to 
Providence  and  me.  I  will  take  care  that  Harriet  shall  not  make  her- 
self disagreeable  upon  the  su'iject ;  and  after  all,  what  right  has  she  to 
set  herself  up  against  the  wishes  of  those  a  little  older  than  herself,  and 
a  great  oeal  wiser." 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  her  as  complying  and  obedient  as  you  calculate 
upon.  But  let  me  implore  that,  for  a  day  or  two — perhaps  a  week,  no- 
thing be  said  upon  the  subject." 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Leighton." 

"  Then,  madam,  I  will  now  take  my  leave  ;  I  must  say,  feeling  much 
happier  now  that  I  have  broken  my  wishes  to  you,  arid  have  met  with 
80  ready  a  response  to  them  in  your  breast." 

"Mr.  Leighton,"  sighed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  this  house  is  very  dull. 
When  do  you  think  of  changing  your  condition  ?'' 

**  As  soon  as  circumstances  will  enable  me  to  have  that  happiness." 

"  Oh,  as  soon  as  you  like,  my  dear  Mr.  Leighton." 

"  My  own  impatience  v.ill  induce  me  to  accomplish  my  own  happi- 
ness as  early  as  possible.  I  only  hope  that  everything  may  proceed  as 
uninterruptedly  and  harmoniously  as  you  seem  to  dntioipate." 

"  What  can  hinder  it?    We  are  agreed." 

"  Yes  ;  but  still  tliere  is  much  to  do.  But  we  will  talk  of  that  an- 
other time.  I  will  now  bid  you  farewell,  madam;  and  believe  me,  I 
Rhall  never  forget  your  kindness  this  ni^.'ht.  It  is  more  than  I  ought  to 
have  expected  considering  the  abrupt  nature  of  my  proposal  to  you." 

"Shall  I  own,  Mr.  Leighton,  that  I,  fr.;m  the  first  moment  of  your 
coming  here,  looked  upon  you  with  a  providential  eye?" 

"  A  v/hat  eye,  ma'am  .'" 

"  A  providential  eye — that  is  to  sa",  1  thought  that  Frovideuce  had 
some  hidden  intention  of  making  ns  better  acquainted." 
*' Oh,  indeed." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Leighton.    I  believe  your  name  is  Robert  ?" 
"  It  is,  madam." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Robert  " 

"Eh  V 

"  My  dear  Robert  " 

"Oh,  thank  yon.  What  an  extraordinary  woman.  She  mu.«t  bo 
mad  !•' 

"  Lor !  what  an  odd  man.  He  looks  quite  ttsliaqiei],  and  baa  run 
into  the  passage,  I  declare." 


Mr.  Leighton  was  a  little  alarmed  at  the  increasing  kindness  antf 
familiarity  of  Mrs.  Hearritifaaw,  and,  w  thout  further  ceremony,  he  re- 
paired to  the  room  in  which  Harriet  and  Charles,  to  their  satrsfaciiorj 
and  the  merchant's  uniasiness,  had  been  left  so  long.  Bidding  them  a- 
hasty  good  night,  he  left  the  cottage,  perfectly  bewildered  by  Mrsv 
Hearnshaw's  conduct,  and  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  account  for  it  in 
any  other  way  than  by  supposing  her  intelh  cts  to  be  a  litt'e  deranged. 

"  Curses  on  my  folly,"  he  said,  "  for  making  a  confidant  of  such  a 
woman  !  She  is  evidently  Hot  to  be  depended  upon  one  moment  from 
another.  Her  mind  is  quite  unhinged,  and  she  is  incapable  of  rational^ 
thought.  However,  I  must  now  pursue  the  purpose  1  have  avowed; 
lor  if  ever  a  temporary  oblivion  is  to  come  over  the  pa»t— if  ever  I  am 
to  taste  of  a  moment's  happiness,  or  to  hope  for  forgetfainess  of  the 
awful  feelings  which  are  now  running  riot  in  my  brain,  it  wii]  be  in  the 
society  of  Harriet  Hearnshaw.  Scalvoni  must  now  immediately  rid  me 
of  this  young  man,  Charles  Hargrove.  He  may  do  it  in  what  way  best 
pleases  him.    I  need  not  now  shudder  at  minor  crimes,  when  my  soul 

is  already  stained  with  — "    He  shuddered  ete  he  could  repeat,  in  a 

lov/  tone,  the  word — "Murder!" 

Then  clapping  his  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to- 
wards London. 

*  *  «  «  « 

When  he  was  fairly  gone  from  the  cottage,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  sat  down 
by  herself  in  the  best  parlour,  to  think,  as  she  said.  The  opening  pros- 
pects before  her  almost  bewildered  her  brain.  In  rapid  succession  there 
passed  before  her  mind's  eye  town  and  country  houses,  coaches,  horses, 
servants,  silk  dresses,  and  the  thousand  other  et  ceteras  of  female 
vanity  and  enjoyment.  The  Small  Jeru.salem  was  for  the  tinre  for- 
gotten, and  while  she  saw  in  herse'f  the  future  Mrs.  Leighton,  the  wife 
of  the  rich  merchant,  she  no  longer  had  a  thought  for  poor  Mr.  Meek- 
ingfold.  the  dear  man  who  preached  so  divinely. 

When  Harriet,  after  wai  ing  a  full  half  hour  for  hermother,  and  find- 
ing she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  at  length  went  in  search  of  her, 
she  found  her  in  the  aforesaid  best  parlour,  pulling  her  nose  to  assure 
herself  she  was  awake,  and  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream. 

"  Are  you  comii'g  to  supper,  mother  ?"  said  Harriet. 

"  Four  white  horses,  a  fat  coachman,  and  two  Johns  behind,  with 
long  sticks,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw. 

"  What,  mother?" 

"Lady  Mayoress,  perhaps — who  knows  ?  How  do  you  do,  my  laly  ? 
— your  ladyship  looks  charming  this  morning." 

"  Gracious,  mother  !  what  are  you  thinking  about?" 

"  The  same  to  you,  my  lord,  and  many  of  'em^ahera !  Order  the 
state  carriage,  and  astonish  the  Jenkinses." 

Harriet  laid  her  hand  upon  her  mother's  arm,  and  then  the  latter, 
with  a  start,  became  conscious  that  she  was  not  alone,  and  stared  about 
her  with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  You  have  been  dreaming,  mother,"  said  Harriet. 

"  Have  I  ?    Oh,  gracious  !    Then  Mr.  Leighton  has  not  been  here?" 

"  Yej,  he  has." 

"  Then  I'm  a  made  woman.  Oh,  Harriet,  respect  your  mother.  I've 
got  something  to  tell  you  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 
Mum,  mum — secrets  are  secrets — another  time,  Harriet,  Oh,  Robert, 
Robert— Bob— I  shall  call  him  Bobby." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  RELEASE  OF  LETOUR. — NO  Ef  FECTS  AT  lEIGHTON'a  BANKEBS. — 
THE  ALTERCATION.  THE  PROJECTED  WATER-PARTY. 

Scalvoni  kept  his  word  with  Letour,  ty  keeping  the  Hamburgh  mer- 
chant out  of  the  way  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  presented  to  the 
grand  jury.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  somewhat  incouvsnient  to  have 
produced  him,  lor  something  might  have  come  out  on  the  trial  that  would 
have  gone  far  towards  crushing  the  conspiracy  that  had  been  concocted 
against  him. 

Besides,  Scalvoni  felt  that,  since  he  had  obtained,  through  the  fears 
of  Letour  the  written  confession  that  the  forgeries  were  committed  by 
him,  he  felt  that  he  was  perfectly  innoxious:  and  t^.erefore  he  had  no 
motive  for  such  a  proceeding,  ai  d  hence  the  want  of  an  adequate  cause, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  acting  otherwise,  were  sufficient  reasons  with 
him  for  Let6ur's  escape. 

No  sooner  had  Letour  quitted  the  prison,  than  he  made  direct  to  the 
warehouse  of  Leighton,  where,  as  he  desired,  he  met  with  Scalvoni, 
with  whom  he  antrcipated  a  stormy  discussion  ;  and  so  it  turned  out. 

Sralvoni  wa>!  seated  at  a  desk,  examining  some  papers,  when  Letour 
entered  the  office,  and  faid, — 

"  I  have  returned,  you  see." 

"  I  do  see  that  you  ha>  e,  and  I  hope  you  see  the  lenity  that  has  been 
shown  to  you,  and  that  you  properly  appreciate  it,  and  feel  grateful  for 
what  has  been  done  in  your  favour." 
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"  I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  !"  exclaimed  Letour.  "I  was  not 
guiltv," 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  not,  poor,  innocent  young  man!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
"Well,  well — it's  no  jokmg  matter.  You  must  take  reore  care  for  the 
future." 

"  I  have  no  need." 

"  You  have  need,  and  very  great  Kced,  for  your  carelessnrss  and 
culpability.  Persevere  in  houester  couises,  Letour,  and  you  will  gain 
more  credit,  depevd  upon  it  " 

"  You,  at  least,  are  not  quite  the  best  monitor,  Scalvoni,"  replied 
Letour — "  you,  who  would  not  hs^sitate  about  eonnmitting  any  crime." 

*'  Y'>u  a'e  quite  right,"  rej^ied  Seal-  oni.  "  I  am  not  quite  the  l  est 
for  tha'  purpose;  but  I  am  rhi^  be>.t  present.  You  ev  dently  smart  with 
the  recent  discovery,  and  a  e  fit  to  quarrel  with  your  best  f.ieijd.  Take 
my  advi.e,  and  lor  ihe  future  turn  to  h  nest  courses  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  murder  of  the  Jew  d  amond  merchant,"  said 
Letour,  regarding  S  -ahoni  with  a  searcliing  look. 

"  I  daresay  jou  have — I  have  — and  everbody  here,"  replied  Scalvoni. 

*'  Yes  ;  ai'd  I  have  also  heord  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  opposite 
this  place." 

"  And  so  have  I.  Indeed  T  saw  the  mob  that  had  colleeted  round 
the  body,"  replied  Scalvoni,  witli  the  most,  piovok  ng  coolness 

"Ay;  doubtless  you  did.  You  know  more  about  it  'ban  you  are 
■wili  ng  to  admit.  Indeed,  I  ha\e  not  the  slightest  doubt  tl'at  you  and 
Leighion  niurd  red  the  man,  and  disp  sed  of  his  body  by  throwing  it 
into  the  Thames,  which  has  ihiown  it  up  again." 

"  Nothing  n  ore  likely,  '  said  Scalvoni.  "  Yi  u  are  a  conjuror  in  some 
things,  Letour,  but  not  in  others.  In  this  you  are  You  know,  or 
affect  to  know,  things  so  very  accurate  y — you  know  too  much  for  your 
own  peace  of  mind;  but  you  really  are  a  clever  fellov,  Letour." 

"  You  are  a  great  scoundrel,"  replied  Letour,  "  and  would  ruin  any 
man  upon  any  pretence — no  matter  what." 

"  You  are  quite  right  again,"  said  Scalvoni ;  "but  I  would  not  ad- 
vife  )ou  to  give  loose  to  conversation  of  thi.s  kmd,  becHu>e  I  have  the 
means  of  restraining  your  impatience  at  any  time,  and  care  but  little 
how  sooa  I  do  it — I  may  do  it  for  the  meie  pleasure  tf  the  deed  ;  there- 
fore, you  may  as  well  not  precipitate  ma'ters." 

Lelour  saw  that  he  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Scalvoni,  and  he, 
therefore,  made  no  farther  remark,  but  walked  away  from  the  spot, 
and  overlooked  the  workmen,  who  were  busied  in  stowing  a  cargo. 
«**««* 

That  morning,  as  Leighton  came  to  the  warehouse,  by  the  water  side, 
he  determined  V)  call  at  the  banker's,  and  present  a  cheque  he  desired 
cashed,  for  he  had  occasion  for  a  fresh  supply  of  money. 

He  entered  the  banking-house,  and  presented  a  cheque  for  a  fimall 
sum,  and  the  clerk,  after  a  few  moaients'  hesitation,  said,  as  he  re- 
turned the  cheque, — 

"  No  effects." 

"  No  effects  !"  stammered  Leighton,  too  much  amazed  to  know  what 
he  was  about." 

"No,  sir;  no  effects." 

"  There  must  be  a  mistake ;  I  have  always  a  large  balance  here. 
Have  the  kindness  to  make  an  examination,  and  tell  me  how  it  can  have 
happened." 

The  clerk  did  as  he  was  requested,  while  Leighton,  who  was  agitated 
dreadfully,  stood,  with  his  fingers  clutching  tightly  and  nervously  the 
brass  e*!ge  of  the  counter. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  during  which  tivtie  Leighton  suffered 
dreaf'fully,  he  almost  gasped,  when  he  heard  the  clerk  say, — 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  we  cashed  a  cheque,  sij-ned  by  you,  for 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  we  concluded  yoa  had  withdrawn  from  the 
concern." 

"Forty  thousand  pounds!"  repeated  L'ighton  to  himself,  laying 
empha<iis  on  each  word,  which  he  uttered  slowly  and  de  iberately. 

"  Yes,  sir;  forty  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  closed  the 
book,  and  walked  away  with  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  proper  place,  aud 
attended  to  the  wants  of  others. 

Mr.  Leighton  turned  from  the  banker's,  and  enterrd  the  street — he 
was  stunned,  and  incapable  of  a  conjecture  ;  he  walked  along,  it  was 
true,  but  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  it,  or  at  all  cog- 
nisant of  where  he  was  going;  yet  he  took  the  usual  route  to  his  water- 
side place  ot  business. 

At  length  a  light  broke  in  upon  his  disturbed  vision;  by  degrees  he 
lecoilected  events,  and  then  began  to  link  them  together,  and  to  draw 
conclusions. 

He  remembered  the  cheque;  'twas  the  one  he  had  drawn  for  the  Jew, 
Goldstiiit  Lyons,  the  defunct  diamond  merchant — Scalvoiii  must  have 
taken  it  from  his  person,  and  changed  it.  Yes,  that  must  have  been  it, 
and  he  was  a  ruined  man— the  slave  of  the  politic  and  unscrupulous 
Scalvoni. 

This  discovery  was  a  shock  to  his  system,  almost  as  great  as  the  first 


news  of  ttie  discovery  of  no  effects  being  at  his  banker's.  He  ^tlll  walked 
on  till  he  came  to  the  watn-side,  and  then  he  took  a  boai  to  his  ovrn 
place. 

Here  hs  landed,  and  tottered  into  the  counting-house,  where  Scalvoni 
stood  cool  and  collected,  without  a  perceptible  motion  in  a  muscle.  As 
he  (Leighton)  entered  the  place,  he  lifted  his  eyes  off  the  paper  he  was 
readiiig,  and  then  a  playful  smile  crossed  his  sardonic  features  that  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  demon. 

There hestood,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  thecoweringformof  Lfighton, 
wh  -,  althoujkh  he  came  tos  eak  about  this  unjustifiable  act  he  had  com- 
mitted, sat  for  a  tew  moments  in  silence. 

"  Yvu  have  returned,  sir,"  remarked  Scalvoni  with  a  leer. 

"  Yes,"  replieo  Leighton,  "  I  have  returned,  ai  d  desire  to  speak 
with  yf  u  Goiicernir  g  the  robbery  you  have  committed  upon  Kie." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Robert  Leighton,"  ^a  d  Scalvoni,  cncjliy. 
"  You  forget  youtfclf,  and  the  position  I  hold  here,  a..d  that  f  am  not 
second  to  you,  even  in  this  place;  do  you,  therefore,  be  more  cautious 
for  the  future  " 

"  Scalvoni,"  said  Leighton,  "  have  you  changed  a  cheque  for  forty 
thousand  pounds?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Scalvoni,  with  great  promptitude,  "  and  received 
the  money." 

"  And  got  the  money  !"  repeated  Leighton,  in  the  same  tone  he 
had  repeated  the  clerk's  words  at  the  bankmg  house — "  anc  got  the 
money !" 

"  Yiis,  and  got  the  money,"  slowly  remarked  Scalvoni,  as  if  he  feared 
to  lose  a  syllable. 

And  what  have  you  done  with  it  1"  inquired  Leighton,  hoping  all 
might  yet  he  safe. 

"  I  have  put  it  into  another  bank — my  own  bank,  for  my  own  use; 
where  it  will  remain  until  I  need  it." 

"  Good  Goa !"  exclaimed  Leighton  ;  *'  I  am  ruined — utterly  undone  !" 

"  Well,  well,  80  much  the  better.  The  matter's  now  over  and  you 
can  sit  down  quietly  and  recover  yourself  after  the  fatigue  of  making 
the  discovery." 

For  a  moment  or  two  Leighton  seemed  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  his  afflictions,  and  was  unable  to  speak  ;  but  at  length  he  said, — 

"  Luke  Scalvoni,  you  have  accomplished  all  you  have  desired — you 
have  brought  ruin  on  me  —murder,  and  bloodshed  !" 

"  No — no — not  all  that.  You  are  not  ruined  ;  for  I  have  no  obje^on 
to  lend  you  sums  of  money  to  prop  up  your  credit,  and  sustain  your 
trade — more  you  cannot  want.  Now,  I  think  this  extremely  liberal 
of  me." 

"  Monster!" 

"  Pho !  pho  !" 

"  I  see  what  it  is  you  desire;  to  get  everything  into  your  hands,  and 
be  master  over  all — all  then  wili  be  yours." 

"  It  will — it  will !"  replied  Scr.lvoni.  "  That  is  what  I  have  worked 
for,  and  now  I  have  got  it.  You  need  not,  however,  disturb  you^^elf ; 
lor  1  do  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  the  means  and  the  comforts  of  life; 
but  one  thing  I  intend,  that  everything  shall  flow  through  me,  and  thnt 
I  am  master,  having  the  whole  and  entire  control  of  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  place." 

Mr.  Leighton  sunk  into  a  chair,  with  a  groan.  He  could  carry  the 
conversation  on  no  further.  The  worst  had  been  discovered;  he  had 
nothing  now,  and  was  a  mere  slave. 

Scalvoni,  at  this  juncture,  put  on  his  hat  to  go  out  of  the  office,  and, 
as  he  passed  Leigh'on,  he  wore  a  sneering,  diabolical  expression  of 
countenance. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


The  Shepherd's  Dog — Without  the  shepherd's  dog  the  whole  of 
the  mouniauious  land  m  Scotland  would  not  be  worth  sixpence.  It 
would  require  more  hands  to  manage  a  stock  of  sheep,  gather  them  from 
the  hills,  force  them  into  houses  and  folds,  aiid  drive  them  to  ma.kets, 
tlian  tlie  profits  of  the  whole  stock  would  be  capable  of  maintaining. 
Well  may  the  shepherd,  then,  feel  an  interest  in  his  dog.  It  is,  indeed, 
he  that  earns  the  family's  bread,  of  which  he  is  content  himself  with  the 
smallest  morsel.  Neither  hunger  nor  fatigue  will  drive  him  from  his 
master's  side  :  he  will  follow  him  through  fire  and  Avater.  Another  thing, 
very  remarkable,  is,  the  understanding  these  creatures  have  of  the 
neces  ity  of  being  particularly  tender  over  lame  or  sickly  sheep.  They 
will  drive  these  a  great  deal  more  gently  than  others,  and  sometimes  a 
single  one  is  committed  to  their  care  to  lake  home.  On  these  occasions 
they  perform  their  duly  like  the  most  tender  nurses.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  the  colley  should  be  much  piized  by  the  shepherd; 
that  his  d»ath  should  be  regarded  as  a  gieat  calamity  to  a  family,  of 
which  he  forms,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  integral  part ;  sr  that 
his  exploits  of  sagacity  should  be  haiided  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  form  no  small  part  of  the  converse  by  the  cozy  ingle,  on  the 
long  wintery  nights. 
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THE  DUEL. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  two  well-dressed  men  walked  into  a 
cafe  in  the  neighbourhpod  of  Leicester-square,  and  ordering  coffee  and 
cigars,  both  commenced  to  smoke  at  ease,  but  neither  seemed  disposed  to 
speak. 

At  length  the  taller  of  the  two  exclaimed, — 

"  My  dear  Singleton,  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  any  longer  to  live  in 
this  suspense  ;  it  is  now  three  days  since  Sophia  Melville  promised  to 
decide  my  fate." 

"  Tut,  man,  think  not  of  her,,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  for  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it  she  is  only  trifling  with  you." 

"  You  think,  then,  she  lores  another  V  asked  the  former. 
"  I  do,  my  dear  Talbot." 

"  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think  so  V  demanded  Talbot,  hastily. 
"  1  have  every  reason  ;  but  my  friendship  for  you  precludes  me  from 
mentioning  it." 

"  Do  you  call  that  friendship,  when  you  refuse  to  give  the  name  of 
him  who  is  tampering  with,  and  undermining  the  affections  of  your 
friend  ?" 

"I  do,  Talbot.  I  know  well  your  hasty  temper  would  bring  you 
into  trouble  with  your  rival,  therefore  I  refuse  to  give  his  name.  Your 
best  revenge  would  be  to  cease  to  think  of  either  one  or  the  other." 

"  No,"  replied  Talbot ;  "  never  will  I  relinquish  Sophia  to  another's 
arras  ;  and  from  50U  I  demand  my  rival's  name  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  Singleton,  coolly. 

"  Then  I  must  consider  you  as  an  accomplice  with  him  against  me, 
and  treat  you  accordingly." 

"  You  surely  are  deranged,  Talbot." 

"  No,  no— henceforth  we  are  total  strangers;  but  I  vow  not  to  rest 
satisfied  till  I  have  discovered  the  author  of  my  misery.  Singleton,  fare- 
well !" 

"  Nay— nay,  my  dear  Talbot,"  said  Singleton,  rising,  "  this  must 
not  be." 

"  You  force  me  to  it,  sir." 
"  You  then  are  resolved  ?" 

"I  am;  we  must  now  part ;  our  acquaintance  has  been  too  long. 
Farewell." 

"  No— no,"  replied  Singleton,  as  Talbot  moved  towards  the  door;  "  in 
this  humour  you  shall  not  go." 

"  What  right  have  you  to  command  ?"  said  Talbot,  angrily. 

"  Well,  the*,  if  the  affair  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  your  mind,"  sa*d 
Singleton,  "  and  you  persist,  I  am  not  going  to  lose  a  friend  for  another 
man,  to  me  almost  a  stranger." 

"  You,  then,  will  name  my  rival  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  Quick,  then,  that  I  may  wreak  my  vengeance  on  him  at  once." 

"  You  are  too  hasty,  Talbot ;  be  more  calm.    I  also  may  be  wrong." 

"  No— no  ;  I  am  convinced  the  affections  of  Sophia  have  been  weaned 
from  me.    His  name?" 

Is  Montfort,"  added  Singleton. 

*'  Good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Talbot ;  "the  very  last  man  I  should 
have  dreamed  of— the  very  man  of  all  others  I  have  cherished  as  a 
friend  '." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  tea  true." 

"  But  how  came  you  by  your  information,  my  dear  Singleton  ?" 
"  I  saw  them  walking  together  in  the  park." 

"  Good  Heaven  !  you  do  not  say  so  ?  Tell  me— tell  me  all  you  saw 
and  heard." 

"  I  heard  him  extract  from  her  the  confession  of  her  love  for  him." 
"  Merciful  Providence,  support  me  !"  ejaculated  Talbot.    "  But  did 
they  see  you  ?" 

"  They  did  not.  They  seated  themselves  on  one  of  the  benches,  and 
I  passed  behind  them.    But  see,  here  he  comes." 

At  this  moment  Montfort,  attended  by  a  companion,  entered  the 
cafe,  and,  without  noticing  the  former,  seated  themselves  in  the  adjoin- 
ing box. 

"  She  really  is  a  charming  creature.  Hartley,"  said  Montfort  to  his 
companion — "  sings  and  dances  like  an  angel." 
"  Ay,"  returned  Hartley,  abstractedly. 

"^Sophia  Melvilla  is  a  delightful  creature,"  contimied  Montfort. 

"  You  are  quite  insane  about  tliat  girl,  Montfort ;  one  would  think 
you  intended  to  marry  her,"  returned  Hartley. 

"  Humph  !"  returned  Montfort ;  "  but  she  is  a  pretty  creature." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  marry  her,  I  say?"  continued  Hartley. 

"  What  a  question,  Hartley.  Can  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
throw  myself  away  in  that  manner  ?" 

"Why,  I  hardly  supposed  it;  but  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
her  ?" 

"Egad!  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Montfort,  carelessly;  "but  she 
loves  me  better,  a  d— d  sight,  than  Talbot." 


"  You  then  mean  to  keep  her  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  must  be  the  end  of  it,"  said  Montfort. 

"  But  you'll  find  it  a  cursed  expensive  affair,"  returned  Hartley. 

"Then  I'll  keep  her  as  long  as  I  can,"  said  Montfort;  "  but  I  am 
determined  to  win  her." 

"And  how  do  you  mean  to  act  towards  Talbot?"  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

"  I  must  cut  him,  I  suppose,"  was  the  short  and  heartless  reply. 

At  this  moment  tlie  colour  fled  from  the  cheek  of  Talbot,  and  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  grasped  Montfort  by  the  collar,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  upon  his  face  with  his  clenched  fist. 

"  Villain  !"  roared  Montfort,  "  what  mean  you  by  this  baseness  ?" 

"  That  term  would  best  become  yourself,"  said  Talbot,  angrily  ;  "  'tis 
thus  I  chastise  your  perfidy.  Long  have  1  suspected  your  treachery  to- 
wards me  ;  I  am  but  too  fully  convinced  of  it." 

"  Rascal !"  cried  Montfort,  "  you  shall  dearly  pay  for  this  insolence." 

"  Yes,"  said  Talbot ;  "  snake-like  you  can  now  charge  me  with  assault 
before  a  magistrate ;  but  I  tell  you  I  will  be  revenged." 

A  struggle  now  ensued  between  the  parties,  which  was  terminated 
by  their  respective  friends,  and  each  leaving  the  cafe,  departed,  breath- 
ing voAvs  of  deadly  hatred  against  each  other. 

"  What  is  your  intention,  Montfort  ?"  said  Hartley,  when  his  friend 
was  more  collected. 

"  To  chastise  him  wherever  T  find  him,"  was  the  reply, 

"  A  duel  would  be  better,"  suggested  Hartley. 

"  It  might." 

"  And  you  know  you  are  a  dead  shot." 
"  True,  I  am  so  at  twenty  paces." 

"  Then  let  us  return  to  the  cafe  and  pen  the  challenge  immediately ; 
I  will  deliver  it." 

"But  should  I  kill  my  man  ?" 

"  Pre  pay  your  passage  to  America — then  you  will  be  safe.  A  vessel 
sails  at  ten  to-morrow  from  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks.  I  must  also  go 
with  you." 

"  You  !"  said  Montfort. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Hartley  ;  "  in  this  affair  I  act  as  your  second,  and, 
therefore,  incur  responsibility.' 

"Ay,  certainly,"  replied  Montfort,  who  little  liked  the  idea  of  being 
saddled  with  his  companion  altsgether  in  America,  where  Hartley  had  a 
great  desh-e  to  try  his  fortune. 

They  now  stepped  into  the  cafe  ;  a  challenge  was  penned,  and  the 
moment  after  despatched  to  Talbot  at  his  residence,  where  he,  with  his 
friend  Singleton,  had  just  arrived. 

"As  J  expected,"  said  Talbot,  tearing  open  the  note — "a  challenge 
from  Montfort." 

"  Do  you  fight  him  1"  asked  Singleton. 

"  I  must." 

"  He  is  a  dead  shot." 

"  I  care  not ;  one  might  as  well  be  dead  as  scorned  by  the  girl  one 
loves." 

"  You  have  the  choice  of  weapons,  too." 

"  True ;  but  what  of  that  ?  you  say  his  aim  is  deadly,"  returned 
Talbot. 

"  But  you  can  choose  the  distance  ;  although  he  is  a  dead  shot  you 
can  be  his  equal." 
"  How  V 

"  Fight  him  muzzle  to  muzzle." 
"  The  odds  are  fearful." 

"  They  are  so,  my  fiend ;  but  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  he  does  not 
back  out." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Because  his  natural  courage  is  poor  ;  he,  therefore,  has  had  recourse 
to  the  shooting  gallery  to  practice  at  a  mark." 
"  You  think,  then,  he  will  not  meet  me  ?" 
"  I  do  upon  those  conditions." 

"  Then  return  an  answe:  that  I  meet  him  but  across  a  table — muzzle 
to  muzzle." 

"  All  right,  my  boy,"  said  Singleton;  and,  as  secend  ftit  Talbot,  re- 
turned an  answer  to  that  effect,  naraing  the  hour  of  six  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  the  chambers  of  the  latter. 

*  »  «  «  » 

The  morning  came,  and  the  belligerents  rose,  faint  from  thought. 
They  had  now  met  in  the  chamber  of  Talbot,  and  were  free  from  all 
interruption.  The  pis  ols  were  loaded  and  delivered  to  the  respective 
combatants  by  their  seconds.  They  now  took  their  stations  on 
either  side  a  table,  which  allowed  the  muzzles  nearly  to  touch,  and 
each  turned  away  his  face.  "Fire!"  was  the  word  given  by  the 
seconds,  who  expected  both  to  fall.  Minute  after  minute  passed  away, 
but  neither  fired.  The  seconds  interfered,  and  found  botli  transfixed  to 
the  spot  with  fear,  and  unable  to  pull  the  triggers. 
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THE  COMPACT; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

(.Continued  frem  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  GLOOMY  SATISFACTION  OP  ANDERSON. — THE  LETTER.  THE 

THREE  DAYS   OF  IMPATIENCE. —  THE  FATAL  EVENING. 

The  possession  of  the  forged  letter,  which,  with  such  awful  and 
diabolical  ingenuity,  had  been  sent  to  York,  but  to  be  brought  back 
again  with  a  post-mark,  that  should  add  an  appearance  of  truth  to  the 
coDte  ts,  had  the  effect,  in  sonae  measure,  of  calming  the  tumultuous 
feelings  of  Anderson's  mind. 

He  felt  like  a  man  much  hurt;  but  possessing  the  power,  at  any 
moment,  of  crushing  his  enemy,  and  only  withholding  that  power  be- 
cause he  did  possess  it,  as  one  might  allow  himselt  to  receive  blows, 
knovdng  at  the  time,  that  when  he  chose  to  put  forth  this  strength,  he 
could  utterly  crosh  his  adversary. 

He  almost  thought  he  could  be  civil  and  temporise  with  Meriton. 
He  almost  thought  he  could  bear  to  write  hira  an  answer  to  his  letter, 
which  (.hould  lull  suspicion,  and  such  a  notion  was  in  conformity  with 
the  advice  of  bis  insidious  and  designing  acquaintance.  Meadows, 
who,  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity,  which  we  regret  to  say,  in  the  excited 
state  of  Anderson's  mind,  did  not  appear  in  all  its  odious  colours,  said  to 
him, — 

"  You  know,  Anderson,  a  man's  fall  is  proportioned  to  the  height 
from  which  he  is  lopped.  If  you  would  have  full  revenge  against  him 
who  has  filched  frooi  you  her  you  love,  and  who  woiild,  no  doubt,  but 
for  him,  have  enthuNiastically  let  irned  your  passion,  you  should  lull 
him  into  a  false  security.  Ha>nlet  would  not  kill  the  murderer  of  his 
father  while  he  was  praying,  because  he  consideied  him  prepared  for 
death.    You  remember  the  passage  ? 

"'Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 
And  now  I'll  do't — and  so  he  goes  to  Heaven  ; 
And  so  am  I  revenged  ?    That  would  be  scann'd. 
A  villain  kills  my  father,  and  f  r  that 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why  this  is  hire  and  salary,  and  not  revenge. 
*  *  •   *  *  *  * 

Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent.' 

"  In  like  manner  I  advise  you  to  spare  no  pains  to  take  Meriton 
off  his  guard.  A  blow,  when  a  man  expects  it,  is  nothing;  it  is  when 
off  his  guard,  and  in  the  m'dst  of  fancied  security,  that  he  feels  it. 

"Let,  then,  your  rival — he  who  has  cheated  you  of  the  embraces  of 
the  lovely  girl  you  must,  but  for  hira,  have  called  yours,  taste  f)r  a  short 
fpace  of  time  the  mental  serenity  of  success — tlien  when  he  fancies 
iiiinself  sure  of  having  effectually  silenced  you,  do  you  swoop  upon  him 
with  that  letter,  and  destroy  him  utterly  at  a  blow." 

This  was  brutal  reasoning,  which,  unhappily,  found  a  ready  echo  in 
Anderson's  mind,  so  much  had  the  fell  passion  jealousy  trans'orratd 
him,  that  he  forgot  all  honour — all  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  surrendered  his  mind  up  entirely  to  the  suggestions  of  a  man  who 
might  have  coped  v/ith  the  evil  one  himself  in  the  planning  of  wicked- 
ness, if  he  were  deficient  in  the  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

Anderson  then  resolved  that  he  would  wait.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  write  an  answer  to  Meriton's  note, 
and  yet  such  a  step  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  the  forged  letter  was 
at  all  to  bear  the  temblance  of  reality,  such  would  ensue  only  in  so  far 
as  he,  Anderson,  could  escape  the  suspicion  pf  having  had  a  hand  in 
its  concoction. 

V/ere  he  then  on  quarrelsome  and  bad  terms  with  Meriton,  who 
could  fail  supposing  he  might  have  adopted  such  a  means  of  injuring 
his  fuccessful  rival?  If  on  good  term§,  what  an  additional  pang  it 
would  give  Meriton,  for  him,  Anderson,  to  offer  his  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence at  the  same  time  that  he  would  affect  to  believe  the  letter 
genuine  to  the  Delmairs. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Anderson  ;  "  I  must — I  will  write  him  an  answer  ! 
I  intend  to  sacrifice  him.  I  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  therefore,  I 
can  afford  to  be  patient  and  temperate.  Why  is  he  so  cool— so  calm — 
BO  very  logical  and  reasonable?— because  he  is  successful.  He  looks 
upon  me  as  utterly  beaten— sij^nally  and  disgracefully  defeated;  there- 
fore, he  is  quite  a  moral  philosopher  over  the  whole  aff-iir." 

"The  vehemence  with  vihich  Anderson  spoke,  though  it  wns  in  the  soli- 
tude of  hifl  own  chamber,  sufficiently  bhowed  how  little  of  a  philosopher 
he  was  on  the  occasion  ;  but  he  was  reasoning  himself  into  a  frame  of 


mind  which  might  enable  him  to  affect  a  seresity  which  was  really  a 
stranger  to  his  breast. 

"I,  too,"  he  said,  "  have  power,  and  why  cannot  I  be  philosophical, 
cool,  argumentative,  and  rational?  This  letter — it  vtill,  it  must  be  the 
means  of  destroying  all  Meriton's  prospects  here ;  there  is  nothing  which 
Maria  Delmair  and  her  mother  would  so  much  shrink  from  as  inquiry 
into  the  allegations  contained  in  it.  How  can  a  young  lady  set  about 
such  an  investigation  ?  Of  course,  Meriton  will  loudly  declare  the  let- 
ter to  be  a  forgery.  Well,  well ;  who  would  ever  expect  a  man  to 
whom  such  a  letter  should  be  sent,  to  own  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  it  ? 

"  Then  he  will  challenge  inquiry.  Who  is  to  conduct  the  inquiry — 
himself? — no;  Maria  Delmair? — absurd;  who  then?  Oh,  it  must 
succeed.  He  will  be  elismissed  from  this  very  house  he  has  so  coolly 
advised  me  to  leave,  with  ignominy  and  disgrace,  while  I  remain,  al- 
though rejected,  still,  in  bright  contrast  to  the  traitor  who  wss,  doubt- 
less, aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  innocent  girl  upon  whose  affection 
he  was  making  experiment. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  that  is  the  language  I  will  use,  and  as  he  becomes  pas- 
sionate, I  will  be  cool;  as  he  becomes  desperate,  I  will  be  calm  and  lo- 
gical ;  when  he  becomes  mad  with  the  agony  of  his  situation,  I  will 
write  him  a  sober,  serious  letter,  advising  him,  as  a  friend,  to  leave  the 
house." 

This  was  a  delightful  prospect  to  Anderson;  he  absolutely  revelled  in 
the  mischiel  he  thought  himself  armed  with  the  means  of  doing. 

Oh,  with  what  devilish  glee  he  now  produced  the  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  bnke  the  seal.  How  new  and  excellently  contrived  to  ef- 
fect its  diabolical  purpose,  did  every  word  of  it  seem  to  him.  How  he 
read  it  over  and  over  till  he  could  have  repeated  tvery  word  of  it  by 
heart,  and  how  he  laughed  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the  look  of  wonder 
and  consternation  with  which  Meriton  himself  would  listen  to  its 
contents. 

Then  he  doubled  it  up  carelessly,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  it  on  the 
floor ;  he  wished  to  give  i-;  a  worn  appearance,  as  if  Meriton  had  had  it 
some  days  audaciously  in  his  pocket,  while  he  was  actually  uttering  soft 
speeches  to  Maria  Delmair,  and  inducing  her  to  believe  he  was  virtue 
and  nobility  of  soul  personified.  How  much  more  profound  would  that 
make  his  presumed  hypocrisy  ! — how  much  more  diabolical  his  appa- 
rent ai'.d  proved  guilt! 

Alas !  poor  Meriton,  could  you  but  have  had  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  tangled  web  of  villany  which  was  being  woven  for  you,  perchaoce, 
you  might  have  done  something  to  make  the  ruin,  the  misery,  the 
shame,  and  the  disgrace  rebound  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  would 
have  fastened  such  miseries  upon  you.  But  who  can  guard  against  the 
secret  assassin,  who,  worse  than  he  who  plants  a  dagger  in  his  victim's 
heart,  attacks,  truly,  that  which  not  enriches  him,  but  makes  the  suf- 
ferer psor  indeed. 

Had  Anderson,  in  his  blind  rage  arid  wild  fury,  have  taken  the  life 
of  Meriton,  his  crime  would  have  been  great  and  awful  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man  ;  but  still,  to  our  notions,  would  he  have  been  an  object 
o'pity,  instead  of  the  deep  scorn  and  contempt  which  should  visit  the 
terrible  means  he  was  adopting  to  stab  poor  Meriton's  very  soul. 

Still,  as  we  have  remarked,  notwithstanding  Anderson  so  much 
exulted  in  playing  the  arch  hypocrite,  it  was  long  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  write  a  civil  note  to  Meriton,  much  as  he  felt  convinced  such 
a  course  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  his  plans. 

At  length,  however,  he  wound  hiniself  up  to  do  so,  and  after  some 
trouble,  he  produced  the  following  brief  and  most  unworthy  epistle  : — 

"  Dear  Meriton, — You  will,  perhaps,  even  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
your  success,  be  able  to  make  some  allowance  for  my  feelings.  In  pro- 
portion as  you  are  happy,  I  must  be  the  reverse  ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  bear  my  misery  like  a  man,  although  I  cannot  but  feel  it  like  a  man. 

"  May  you  be  happy,  and  may  no  thought  of  ray  sadness  mar  the  joy 
which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  yours,  in  spite  of  all  other  circumstances 
of  which  we  may  be  aware.    Such  is  the  fervent  wish  of  your  friend, 

"Mark  Anderson. 

"  P.S.  I  would  much  rather  have  no  conversation  on  the  subject 
from  this  time  henceforward,  as  of  course  my  great  effort  will  be  to 
forget  as  well  as  forgive." 

This  was  well  enough  adapted  to  have  all  its  effect  upon  Meriton, 
provided,  and  there  was  the  rub — Anderson  could  sufficiently  control 
and  command  his  real  feelings  for  two  or  three  days  in  his  intercourse 
with  Meriton  and  the  Delmairs,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  a  recon- 
ciliation of  such  a  character,  that  when  the  fatal  letter  was  found,  he, 
Meriton,  should  have  no  sort  of  excuse  of  turning  round  upon  hit 
friend  Anderson,  and  accusing  him  of  being  the  concoctor  of  it. 

There  was  the  difliculty — one  which  might  have  been  surmounted  In 
a  good  cause,  but  which  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  get  over  in  a 
bad  one. 

It  would  eeera  to  be  a  fatality,  that  all  trickery,  whether  on  a  larg« 
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or  a  small  scale,  stduia,  "however  elaborate  and  apparently  well  ar-  | 
ranged  its  combinations  might  be,  leave  some  weak  point,  some  part  of 
its  outworks,  undefended  in  some  manner,  so  that  there  at  least  it 
should  be  vulaerable. 

So  then  it  appeared  with  regard  to  Anderson  ;  he  sent  his  conciliatory 
letter  to  Meriton,  and  then  followed  it  up  by  iralice  and  outrage. 

It  wa*  evening  when  Meriton  received  the  letter,  and  it  was  with 
mrn?led  feelings  that  he  did  so.  In  the  fir^t  place,  he  had  no  faith  in 
Anderson's  submission,  and  he  held  that  opinion  without  intending 
to  accuse  him  of  wilful  hypocrisy  ;  and,  in  the  second,  he  wondered  it 
did  not  occur  to  him,  if  he  really  wished  to  forget,  to  go  away  from  the 
kcene  of  bis  disappointments,  where  a  thousand  things  in  the  course  of 
the  day  would  tend  to  keep  memory  alive. 

However,  Meriton  could  not,  nor  bad  he  any  disposition  to  quirrel 
•with  Anderson's  1- tter,  and  when  they  met  that  evening  at  tea-time, 
those  rivals — those  men  bo  much  opposed  to  each  other's  happiness, 
shook  hands,  and  appeared  to  be  on  friendly  terms,  while  doabt  and 
estrangement  was  in  one  heart,  and  the  naost  awful  duplicity  and 
▼illany  in  the  other. 

Maria  Delmair  wa?  much  pleased  to  see  this  apparent  reconciliation, 
and  sh€  had  no  means  of  coming  to  an  accurate  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  reality  of  it.  Her  pleasure  showed  itself  in  her  looks,  and  she 
felt  disposed  to  reward  Anderson  for  his  good  feeling  by  sorae  little 
kindnesses,  wh-ch,  however  Meriton  thought  uncalled  for,  he  had  no 
sort  of  disposition  to  quarrel  about. 

Thus  everything  promised  a  quiet  and  pleasant  enough  evening, 
end  it  would  have  turned  out  so,  had  not  Meriton,  with  all  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  favoured  lover,  said  and  done  some  things  which 
awakened  all  the  jealousy  of  Anderson  afresh,  and  induced  him  to 
c©mflaence  the  tame  sarcastic,  bitter  conversation,  which  was  so  dis- 
tressing to  Maria. 

It  was  but  some  casual  word  or  look,  on  the  principle  that  the  last 
feather  breaks  the  camel's  back,  that  fired  the  train  of  Anderson's  pas- 
sion, and  made  him  forget  all  his  prudent  resolutions. 

Then  he  began  with  a  pale  face,  and  eyes  that  flashed  with  unholy 
fire— - 

"  Di  Tou  like  romances.  Maria?"  he  raid. 

"  Sometimes,  she  replied;  "  I  like  them  not  merely  as  romances. 
You  migVit  as  well  ask  if  one  liked  animals,  because  one  may  have  a 
favoured  few." 

"  Ah,  true,  most  tnie.  There  must  be,  and  may  be,  of  course,  some 
favoured  animal,  and  yet  no  favour  to  the  specie*.  H'.w  libellous  now, 
for  instance,  it  would  be,  to  accuse  a  young  lady  such  as  yourself,  of 
liking  men,  because  you  choose  to  take  into  most  especial  favour  one 
of  the  species." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  bitterness,  that  a  tear  started  to  Maria's 
eye,  and  Meriton  directly  replied, — 

"  Young  ladies,  however,  if  they  have  such  preferences  for  indivi- 
duals of  a  sr^ecies,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  the  tast  of  discoverin;;  the 
sane  from  the  mad,  and  not  fixing  their  affections  upon  brutality  and 
low  ruffianism,  fostered  by  the  most  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  happiness 
of  others." 

"  Clever,  very  clever,"  said  Anderson ;  "  but  to  return  to  the  novels. 
You  will  always  find,  Maria  — — " 

"  My  name,"  said  Maria,  with  more  dignity  and  energy  than  either 
Anderson  or  Mtriton  cr>uld  have  supposed  her  to  possess,  "  is  Delniair; 
and  those  with  whom  I  have  but  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  never  pre- 
sume to  call  me  by  my  Christian  name,  Mr.  Anderson.'' 

"  D  n  !"  said  Anderson. 

"  Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  Meriton  ;  "  you  will  nom,  having  made  use 
of  such  an  expression,  either  leave  thia  room  at  once,  or  I  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  " 

"  You,"  cried  Anderson,  furiously ;  "  you  dare  to  lay  a  finger  on 
me  to  turn  me  from  a  room — I — I  would  tear  you  piece-meal.  Beware, 
:Mertton,  beware." 

"  Your  own  knowledge  of  your  deserts  has  made  you  put  an  inter- 
pretation on  my  words  they  were  not  intended  to  carry.  I  was  about 
to  say  T  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  handing  this  young  lady  to 
another  apartment." 

"  You  do  wise  to  eat  your  threat,"  cried  Anderson. 

"  Oh,  Meriton — come  away,  come  away,"  cried  Matia. 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  danger.  Ander"0n,  I  made  no  threat — implied 
no  threat.  If  it  were  necessary  any  violence  should  be  used  towards 
you,  I  would  send  for  the  police." 

"  Amazing  bravery." 
,  ^    "  Place  upon  it  what  construction  you  please.    Maria,  take  my  arm. 
'/*IhU  way,  dear." 

"  Yei,  Ashley,"  said  Maria. 

Anderson  grew  nearly  frantic  with  rage.    He  made  one  step  forwards, 
and  at  the  same  moment  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  feel  for  a  pistol 
'  bo  Often  carried  with  him.    A  sudden  calmness  came  over  him  in  an  in- 


stant. His  hand  had  touched  the  letter  which  was  to  destroy  Meriton 
and  all  his  hopes.  The  Very  feel  of  the  paper  brought  a  revulsiori  of 
feeling  in  Anderson's  mind,  and  as  one  who  knew  his  power,  he  slippel 
back,  saying, — 

"  Pass  on,  pass  on,  for  the  present." 

In  another  moment  Meriton  had  taken  the  alarmed  Maria  from  the 
room. 

Anderson,  the  moraent  he  was  alone,  struck  himself  on  the  head  with, 
his  clenched  fists,  as  he  muttered, — 

"  Oh,  fool,  fool.  To  enter  into  a  war  of  words,  when  I  have  him  at 
my  mercy.  I  must  fly  from  here  until  the  time  for  action.  Oh,  cur»e(i 
passion,  that  will  thus  ever  conquer  the  dictates  of  calmer  reason." 

He  flew  to  his  own  room,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  with  a  tor- 
rent of  self  reproaches.  He  felt  that  he  had  dona  the  very  thing  he 
had  been  spending  hours  of  thought  in  c^mgratulating  himself  should 
not  be  done.  Of  what  avail  now  was  his  short  conciliatory  letter — 
none  whatever." 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  self  accusatory  feelings,  he  groaned  aloud, 
but  not  one  sigh  did  he  give  for  the  crimes  he  meditated.  His  only 
regreis  were  for  his  own  want  of  prudence  in  the  preliminary  steps  to 
his  terrible  revenge. 

It  was  hours  before  he  could  reason  himself  into  any  degree  of  calm- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MEETING   OP    THE    PjRIElJDS,    AND   THE  ADVICE. — THE  lETXEa 

TO    ANDERSON.  THE    RETURN    BOMB    OF    MERITON    AFTER  THE 

CONSULTATION. 

At  the  very  time  these  things  were  proceeding  at  the  Delmairs, 
Meriton  was  about  taking  a  step,  which  the  solemn  nature  of  tke  obli- 
gat'on  he  and  his  friends,  among  whom  had  been  Anderson,  had  under- 
taken to  befriend  each  other,  mainly  induced  him  to,  and  that  was,  to 
get  the  opinions  on  his  conduct,  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pact as  were  in  or  near  London. 

The? e  were  only  James  Bateman  and  George  Grant,  the  latter  of  whom 
happened  to  be  in  town  at  the  time. 

Meriton  having  resolved  upon  adopting  this  course,  felt  himself 
more  at  ease ;  he  should  have  acted  in  conform.ity  wi  h  the  bond  of 
union  that  existed  between  the  brethren  of  the  compact,  and  this  tos 
his  mind  was  an  object  worth  attaining — he  was  calm,  cool,  and  dis=> 
passionate.  His  success  with  Maria  Delmair,  indeed,  left  n(x<v  but 
little  for  him  to  desire;  his  only  object  was  either  to  heal^^he  breacA 
between  himself  and  Anderson,  or  render  the  latter  innoxious,  and  in 
the  pursuance  of  this  object  he  felt  confident  and  easy. 

Not  so  was  it  with  Anderson;  he  was  smarting  under  the  stings  Qf 
disappointment,  aggravated  by  being  a  daily  witness  of  another's  suc^ 
ce-s,  and  the  happiness  arising  from  such  success  ;  his  mind  was  heated 
and  tiirn  by  contending  emotions:  he  was  burning  with  anger.  His 
mind  be.ng  thus  occupied,  he  was  not  in  the  best  frame  for  chalking 
out  his  own  course  of  conduct,  and  what  he  did  rather  increased  his 
unhappiness,  and  that  of  others  also. 

Having  obtained  their  address,  he  wrote  to  George  Grant  and  Jame;* 
Ba'eman  to  meet  him  at  a  well-known  hotel  in  Fleet-street  that  evening, 
if  possible,  as  it  regarded  the  welfare  of  himsflf  and  another  snember 
of  the  compact,  whose  conduct  would  probably  involve  one  or  both  ia 
some  immediate  and  serious  dilemma. 

That  evening  Ashley  Meriton  was  at  the  spot  he  had  appointed  as 
the  place  of  meeting  a  few  moments  before  the  appointed  time,  and 
was  well  pleased  to  find  that  he  was  not  too  soon  for  his  friends,  who 
had  but  a  few  moments  arrived  ;  from  their  promptitude  he  augured 
the  most  favourable  interpretation,  and  their  bond  of  vmion  still  held- 
its  place  among  them. 

Their  greetings  over,  they  ordered  a  private  room,  into  which  they 
retired,  and  wine  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  being  then  left  to 
themselves,  George  Grant  broke  the  silence  that  for  a  few  moments 
reigned,  by  saying, — 

"  Well,  Meriton,  we  have  met  here  at  your  instance,  upon  a  subject 
that  you  have  not  hinted  at  in  your  letter;  let  us  hope,  my  dear  fellow^ 
that  it  is  not  of  so  serious  a  character  as  we  might  infer  from  your 
letter." 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  it  was  not,"  replied  Meriton,  but  the 
fact  is  I  fear  it  may  eventually  be  worse;  but  I  will  put  you  into  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  you  shall  judge  if  it  be  not 
expedient  to  take  some  step  that  will  set  at  rest  a  course  of  conduct 
destructive  of  all  peace,  at  variance  with  all  common  sense,  and  not  only 
positively,  but  incapable  of  being  turned  to  any  good  account." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Grant.  "  I  fear  it  must  he  something  regarding  the 
lady  we  saw  at  our  last  meeting." 

"  Yoii  are  right,"  said  Meriton,  "  and  shall  know  all. 

"  Anderson  and  I  both  lodge  in  the  same  house,  and  we  both  loved 
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the  daughter  of  our  landlady  ;  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  eaused  much  ( 
ill-will  at  times,  as  one  or  the  other  appeared  for  the  moment  to  have  < 
gained  any  advance  in  Miss  Delmair's  affections." 

"  That  is  very  likely  indeed.  I  skould  like  to  see  the  man  who  could  i 
bear  to  see  another  address  the  same  girl  with  the  same  chance,  or  1 
tetter  success  than  himself." 

"  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  I  grant,"  said  Meriton,  "yet  under  ; 
such  circumstances  as  those  under  which  we  live,  there  eught  at  least 
be  an  attempt  made  to  adjust  differences  as  equitably  as  po.ssible." 

Possibility  being  much  governed  by  the  strength  of  passion,"  replied 
Eateman. 

"  I  concede  as  much,"  continued  Meriton  ;  "  and  yet  even  under  so 
strong  ara  influence  as  that  of  disappointed  passion,  I  think  I  could  keep 
a  solenm  pledge  and  agreement,  especially  when  by  the  breaking  of 
it  I  could  not  gain  any  object,  nor  even  gain  the  prospect  of  a  chance  of 
success." 

"  Well,  well,  go  on  ;  we  will  argue  the  case  when  in  possession  of  the 
particulars,"  said  Bateman.  "  A  counsel,  you  know,  cannot  give  an  opi- 
nion, without  the  knowledge  of  a  case." 

Meriton  proceeded  :  — 

"  Finding  our  rivalry  rather  injurious  to  our  «ause,  we  made  an 
agreement  that  we  would  not  make  an  offer  to  Maria  Delmair  until,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months,  when  either  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  fo, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  should  both  do  our  best  to  please  her  and  win 
her." 

"  Which  agreement  yeu  did  not  keep,  of  course  ?"  remarked  Bateman. 

"  But  it  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  by  me  intended  to  be  kept  re- 
ligiously ;  indeed,  I  believed  myself  successful,  and,  therefore,  should 
not  willingly  brtak  through  an  arrangement  I  lo  fully  acquiesced  in." 

"  But  you  did  do  se,  as  I  gather  from  what  you  say,"  remaiked 
Grant. 

"  You  shall  see  in  the  sequel  what  I  have  done,  and  the  caufe  also," 
replied  Meriton ;  "  the  agreement,  while  it  lasted,  was,  of  course,  the 
cause  of  much  rivalry,  to  which  may  be  added  the  ill-feeling  of  those 
•who,  like  Anderson,  smarted  under  the  idea  that  I  was  his  succes-ful 
rival;  this  was  bad  and  uncomfortable;  and  Ander-son.  I  suppose, 
finding  his  chance  precarious,  thought  his  only  chance  consisted  in  hav- 
ing the  start  of  me  in  making  his  declaration  of  love  to  Miss  Delmair, 
"Which  he  accordingly  did." 

"  How  came  yeu  to  know  that  Anderson  had  made  such  a  declaration 
to  Miss  Delmair,  in  defiance  of  the  mutual  agreement  ?"  inquired  James 
Bateman. 

"  I  entered  the  room  some  time  afterwards,  and  found  Miss  Delmair 
in  tears.  I  inquired  the  cause,  but  I  at  first  did  not  learn;  wor<i  fol- 
lowed word,  and  I  made  a  similar  declaration  without  knowing  that 
Anderson  had  done  the  same  thing  previously." 

"  Of  course,  then,  his  conduct  was  no  justification  for  you,  since  you 
-were  not  aware  of  what  he  had  done;  but  broke  it  as  you  would  have 
done,  supposing  you  had  known  it." 

*'  Exactly,  I  did;  and  his  first  ha v^ing  done  so,  though  no  justifica- 
tion to  me,  yet  relieves  rae  of  all  reproach  from  him,  as  he  did  do  it 
before." 

That  is  true  enough  ;  I  admit  that  it  releases  you  from  any  re- 
proach that  may  be  levelled  at  you  by  him." 

True,  I  claim  no  more  ;  my  excuse  for  doing  so  was  simply  this  : 
I  entered  the  room — Mirs  Delmair  was  in  tears— I  spoke  to  her,  and 
the  tenderness  of  my  words  were  caused  by  her  apparent  unhappiness. 
One  word  followed  another,  and  I  was  in  such  a  bituation  that  I  might 
even  have  been  misconstrued,  had  I  ju^t  -stopped  short  of  a  declaration, 
and  my  future  happiness  blasted  for  ever.  I  made  the  declaration,  and 
•was  accepted.  I  then  learned  the  cause  of  Maria's  tears,  it  was  Ander- 
eon's  declaration. 

'*  As  you  may  imagine,  our  heing  all  in  the  same  house  rendered  it 
■very  unfortunate  that  we  should  often  meet — for  quarrel  after  quarrel 
ensued,  from  which  nothing  flowed,  or,  indeed,  could  flow,  but  alien- 
ation." 

"It  was,  indeed,  a  roost  unhappy  situation  to  be  placed  in;  but  did 
you  not  converse  together  ?  and  was  he  not  aware  that  you  was  the 
accepted  lover  of  Maria  Delmair  1" 

"  We  did,  he  knows  it  well.  I  have  told  him  so,  and  he  can  well 
see  it  besides;  for  of  course  any  civility  on  his  part  is  declined,  for  fear 
of  misconstruction." 

"Very  properly,"  said  Grant. 

"Has  he  not  lefc  the  house?"  inquired  James  Bateman ;'"  it 
•would  be  the  most  reasonable  covrse  he  could  pursue." 

"  It  would  to,"  answered  Meriton;  "but  it  is  in  vain  I  attempt  to 
argue  with  him,  it  only  ends  in  a  fresh  quarrel,  and  I  know  not  where 
It  may  end ;  and  to  prevent  anything  from  happtning  that  may  eu- 
daBger  our  bond  of  union,  I  seek  your  advice  and  intoiference." 

"  We  can  interfere  no  further  than  in  the  shape  of  advice,  whatever 
may  be  the  respective  merits  of  the  parties,  and  the  case,  also;  yet  it  is 


clear  that,  being  the  successful  suitor,  you  ought  to  be  left  alone  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  good  fortune."  •; 

"That  is  just  what  I  wish  made  plain  to  him.  Write  a  letter  of 
advice  to  him,  embodying  that  view  ot  the  case,  and,  if  anything  will 
have  an  effect,  that  will." 

"  He  must  be  sadly  obstinate,  and  lost  to  common  sense,  to  induce 
him  to  remain  there  after  h^.has  not  only  been  rejected,  but  he  has  seen 
another  accepted." 

"True,  this  is  plain,  but  he  refuses  to  go;  he  will  remain  as  long  as 
he  can,  to  destroy  the  peace  of  all  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Delmair  being  too 
weak  to  bring  herself  to  give  him  notice  to  leave  the  house.  Not  only 
is  there  some  risk,  which  daily  ipcreases,  of  a  rencontre  between  us, 
but  there  is  the  unhappiness  that  Maria  must  suffer  arising  from  fear. ' 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  anything  should  arise  that  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  harmony  that  it  was  hoped  would  bind  us  all  together  when 
we  first  assembled,"  remarked  Grant. 

"  That  is  true,  but  circumstances  like  these  are  not  to  be  controlled," 
answered  Bateman ;  "  the  passions  are  the  mainsprings  of  our  con- 
duct, it  is  well  to  keep  them  under  our  control — at  least  to  direct  thera, 
we  cannot  stay  them  entirely — and  such  a  case  as  the  present  deserves 
our  serious  consideration.  I  propose  tha.  we  write  a  letter  to  Ander- 
son, pointing  out  the  destructive  efifects  of  his  conduct,  which  at  the  same 
time  it  injures  the  happiness  and  traTiquillity  of  others,  i»  not  the 
slightest  degree  enhances  his  o-^n  chance  of  happines.s.  Such  conduct, 
he  should  be  told,  is  positively  hurtful  and  mischievous.  He  must  be 
well  aware  that  when  there  is  but  one  object  to  two  competitors,  both 
cannot  possess  it;  and,  as  he  has  lost  his  chance,  he  had  better  allow 
the  favoured  suitor  to  remain  with  the  willing  object  of  his  love." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Meriton  ;  "  'tis  all  1  ask,  all  I  wish  for — I  would 
so  act  myself." 

The  letter  was  at  once  written,  and  given,  sealed,  into  the  hands  of 
Meriton,  who  was  charged  with  the  delivery  of  it  that  evening  to  An- 
derson, as  soon  as  he  should  see  him. 

Their  conversation  now  turned  upon  various  subjects,  among  which 
the  prospect  cf  their  next  dinner  was  discussed  ;  and  the  singularity  of 
the  death  of  George  Lee,  hoping  they  should  net  be  deprived  of  any 
other  upon  such  grounds  as  that. 

The  friends  conversed  socially  for  some  time,  and  parted  with 
mutual  good  wishes,  and  a  desire  to  see  e^ch  «.lhtr  prosperous  and 
happy  in  the  futu  e. 

f  To  hp.  continued  in  our  next. ) 


MY  SUSAN  WAS  THH:  FAIREST  FLOWER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  DEVRAY." 

My  Susan  was  the  fai'cst  flower 
That  ever  trained  or  decked  a  bower ; 
Her  char.TS  endearing,  ever^ay, 
Seemed  like  the  gushing  montn  of  May. 
The  cowslips  e'en  with  gold  are  burnish'd. 
By  nature  their  sweet  lustre  furnisli'd ; 
But  Susan's  charm.-,  unlike  the  flowers, 
Ne'er  fade,  but  spotless  grace  the  bowers. 
The  rose  and  lilac  when  in  bloom 
Refresh  the  air  with  sweet  perfume ; 
But  Susan  dear,  where'er  she  goes, 
Makes  dim  the  baautits  of  the  rose. 
Tiie»vioiet's  bloom  and  modest  grace 
Will  U'lto  others  ne'er  givfi  place  ; 
But  Susan's  g.ace  and  spotless  fame 
Will  ever  make  us  bless  her  name. 
Westminster. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  (post-paid)  to  the  Editor,  which 

will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
J.  H.  M.— Unintelligible. 

Fanny  Donagan. — We  have  no  recollection  of  the  packet  mentioned  in 

your  note,  but  inquiry  shall  he  made  respecting  it. 
Accepted. — "My  Geitle  and  Pretty  Home  Flower;"  "  ladeste  ;  or,  the 

Wager  Won  ;"  and  "  Alfred  Smith." 
J  King.— Declined,  with  our  thanks  for  the  preference. 
Declined  with  thanks  — "  Nature,"  by  W.  D. 

C.  G.  Ainsworth, — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  continuation  of 
"  Olympia,"  at  the  author's  earliest  convenience.  Thanks  for  your 
ofl'er  of  "  La  Polka." 
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TURKISH  REVENGE. 

It  was  a  serene  night  in  the  summer  of  1522,  and  the  tranquil  wave* 
«f  the  Levant  rolled  in  calm  succession  upon  the  low  shores  of  Rhodes ; 
while  the  full  moon,  as  she  steered  her  course  through  the  deep  hlue 
sky,  flung  a  stre-m  of  silver  radiance  upon  the  immense  white  tents  of 
the  Mussulmans,  as  they  lay  entrenched  before  the  hitherto  impregnable 
capital  of  that  isle.  Countless  banners  floated  curling  in  the  air,  above 
the  statioiis  of  the  various  pa  has,  and  midmost  of  the  circling  multi- 
tude, the  broad  standard  of  the  Grand  Signior,  reared  its  trip'e  heron 
plumage  and  golden  crescent  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  ;  for  there 
iay  encamped  one  of  the  stoutest  warriors  that  ever  swayed  the  scimetar 
of  Ottoman  ;  and  though  his  years  scarcely  exceeded  those  of  a  boy, 
Europe  already  trembled  before  the  man  who  so  long  proved  the  scourge 
of  Christendom,  for  the  storming  of  Belgrade,  and  the  iavasion  of  the 
Knigats  of  St.  John,  had  even  then  rendered  formidable  the  name  of 
Soliman  the  Magnificent.  That  evening  had  his  mandate  been  issued, 
that  on  the  ensuinjj  day  the  city  should  be  attacked  at  all  points,  and 
every  soldier  of  his  host  lay  wrapped  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  his  head 
pillowed  on  the  sabre,  doomed  in  a  few  hours  toUrink  the  warm  blood 
of  the  Nazarene  :  yet  slept  not  the  sultan  beneath  the  shade  of  his 
silken  pavilion,  but  walking  from  post  to  post,  he  inspected  with  the 
keen  eye  of  a  general  the  prepiratious  for  the  assault ;  and  as  he  per- 
ceived all  to  be  m  readiness,  his  heart  bounded  within  him,  as  the 
thought  of  so  soon  humbling  that  proud  order  which  had  so  long  stood 
invincible  against  bis  ancestors. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  tent,  when,  as  he  passed  the 
quarters  of  the  Pacha  of  Bosnia,  he  was  surprised  at  observing  that 
chief  resting  upon  his  lance,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  hardy 
retainers. 

"Why  musest  thou,  Amurath?"  inquired  he,  approaching  him. 
"  Wherefore  gleepest  thou  not  to  nerve  tUy  limbs  for  the  day  of 
battle  ?" 

"  I  need  no  tleep  to  nerve  my  limbs.  Illustrious  sultan,"  returned 
the  pacha;  "  my  sinews  are  well  braced  to  the  glorious  toil  of  war  ;  but 
the  morning's  fight  will  be  my  last.  I  feel  that  within  rae,  which  saith, 
'Yet  a  few  hours,  Amurath,  and  thou  shalt  be  in  Paradi^e!'" 

"  Speak  not  thus,"  observed  Soliman  ;  "  thy  brow  is  ever  gloomy  as 
the  clouds  of  Istakur,  but  this  night  thou  lookest  darker  than  is  thy 
wont ;  but  fear  not  the  sliot  of  the  Christian,  chou  wilt  still  live  many 
years  to  share  the  triumphs  of  the  faithful  1" 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Amurath;  "  had  any  lips  save  thine  whispered 
a  thought  that  fear  lurked  in  my  bosom,  my  latice  had  drank  his  blood, 
or  ere  they  ceased  to  quiver  ;  but  my  hour  is  now  fast  coming,  and  fain 
would  my  spirit  be  free  from  this  clod  of  earth.  I  have  gained  all  for 
"which  I  desired  to  live." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  demanded  the  sultan. 

"  Vengeance  on  the  Hungarian,"  returned  his  vassal ;  "  bilterly  did 
be  wrong  me  when  I  was  young  and  powerless,  and  deeply  hath  he  paid 
for  the  same,  when  the  sabie  was  clenched  in  my  grasp.  Yes,  I  have 
been  avenged." 

The  curiosity  of  the  sultan  was  excited  by  these  obscure  hints,  and 
he  earncitly  requested  Amurath  to  recount  the  tale  of  his  wrongs  and 
vengeance,  to  which,  after  some  few  objections,  he  consented,  and 
••eating  themselves  on  one  of  those  enormous  pieces  of  artillery,  so 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Christendom,  the  pacha  thus  commenced  his 
bit  tor/. 


Twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  gambolled  in  sportive  childhood  on 
11m  green  banks  of  the  Panube.    My  father  was  an  AkanzU  (a  kind  of 


light  horsemen,  similar  to  the  Cossacks,)  of  the  noithern  provinces. 
He  won  his  bread  at  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  to  him  the  very  name 
of  the  Nazarene  was  as  a  deadly  poison  ;  he  abhorred  them  dur  ng 
his  lite,  and  from  them  did  he  receive  his  death.  A  band  of  Hun- 
garian cavalry  assailed  the  village  wherein  we  dweJt  ;  my  sire  and  fitty 
of  his  brave  associates  fought  valiiintly  in  its  defence;  but  as  the  forest 
is  rended  by  the  whirlwind,  so  fell  they  before  the  onset  of  their  ene- 
mi  s.  Stoutiy  did  n  y  father  maintain  the  fight;  twice  did  the  steel 
gore  his  side,  and  twice  he  shouted  "  Allah!"  as  he  cleft  to  the  ground 
them  that  assailed  him. 

At  length  a  beardless  squire  rushed  against  him.  Weak  with  loss 
of  blood,  he  sunk  beneath  the  charge,  and  the  next  moment  I  beheld 
him  expire,  with  a  sword  quivering  in  his  heart.  Young  as  I  was,  the 
sikiht  ,was  too  much  for  me.  I  sprang  upon  the  murderer,  and  strove 
vainly  to  wound  his  steed.  The  squire  raised  his  arm  to  slay  me  ;  but 
a  thought  checked  his  purpose,  and  lifting  me  from  the  earth,  he  placed 
me  on  horseback  before  him.  I  struggled  madly  to  free  myself,  but  he 
laughed  at  my  puny  wrath.  That  day  my  mother  resigned  her  breath 
— she  sunk  under  the  accursed  insults  of  the  victois.  Suitan,  ray  own 
eyes  witnessed  the  deed,  and  swearing  revenge  with  impotent  lips,  I 
was  borne  away  captive  into  the  land  of  the  infidel. 

The  squire  who  had  taken  me,  proved  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Baron  of  Alhyma,  a  noble  of  high^ birth  and  wi.le  domains.  He  ad- 
mired the  aspect  of  my  features,  and  the  symmetry  of  my  frame  ;  and 
after  compelling  me  to  undergo  the  impious  rite  of  baptism,  he  pre- 
sented me  to  serve  as  page  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Sternfeldt, 
whom  he  had  selected  for  his  lady-love.  She  was  then  in  the  early 
bloom  of  youth,  having  scarcely  attained  her  sixteenth  year  ;  and  never 
did  I  behold  a  more  exquisite  paragon  of  feminine  beauty,  than  Matilda 
Sternfeldt  then  was,  saving  only  that  very  Matilda,  when  a  few  years 
afterwards,  I  surveyed  her  in  all  the  pride  of  full  blown  loveliness — 
gifted  with  every  charm  which  renders  woman  irres  stible.  Her  com- 
plexion transcended  the  whiteness  of  pearls ;  her  large  blue  eyes  gleamed 
like  the  sapphire  that  gemmed  the  turban  of  Saladin,  and  the  rich 
waves  o'  her  golden  hair,  as  they  flowed  o'er  her  snowy  shoulders,  and 
veiled  her  radiant  bosom,  looked  beautiful  as  the  vineyards  that 
clothe  the  white  cliffs  of  Canda.  Yes,  mighty  sultan,  she  was  one  for 
whose  smiU  heroes  might  contend,  and  lor  whose  love  a  prince  would 
have  been  glad  to  share.  She  pitied  my  captive  condition,  and  strove 
in  every  way  to  alleviate  my  sorrow.  At  first  1  was  morose  and  sullen  ; 
but  none  could  be  long  so  in  her  presence.  I  lelt  grateful,  and  desijed 
to  prove  myself  so ;  her  slightest  wish  became  my  law,  and  I  was  soon 
held  up  as  an  example  to  all  the  pages  in  the  dist  ict ;  but  little  knew 
Matilda,  what  would  be  the  fruits  of  her  kindness;  little  deemed  she 
that  a  flaoje  was  kindling,  which  would  utterly  consume  her.  I  could 
not  look  upon  her  beauty  wiihout  feeling  my  heart  burn  within  me. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  loved  her  to  enthusiasm,  for  I  wan  the  son  of  a  clime 
warmer  than  the  frigid  regions  of  Hungary.  Judge,  then,  what  were 
my  sensations,  when  I  saw  her  smile  upoa  the  suit  of  Frederick  of  Al' 
hyma,  when,  from  time  to  time,  he  visited  the  castle  of  her  father. 
Within  twelvemonths  of  my  capture,  he  was  a  dubbed  knight,  and  every 
season  served  to  crown  his  temples  with  fresh  laurels,  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  the  vanquished  Moslems. 

Four  years  at  length  elapsed  since  I  became  her  attendant,  when,  ap- 
pearing one  morning  before  Matilda,  1  perceived  her  eyes  to  beam  with 
pleasure,  and  he«  countenance  to  wear  an  aspect  of  universal  delight. 
She  told  me  her  marriage  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  Sir  Frederick's 
return  from  a  campaign  in  Servia,  and  that  she  had  just  received  the 
news  of  his  arrival  at  home,  after  killing  with  his  own  hand  the  Pacha 
of  Nissa. 

At  these  woids  my  heart  was  like  a  stone ;  my  face  grew  pale  and 
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flmihed  by  turns;  my  limbs  laltered,  and  I  stag^tred  backwat' s. 
Matilda  inquired  the  cause  of  my  a2;itation  ;  the  silvery  tones  of  her 
ToiM  dispelled  my  apathy  ;  my  thoughts  choked  each  other  in  striving 
for  utterance  ;  but  detpair  gave  me  courage,  and  they  burst  forth  like 
th«  torrent  of  Euphrates,  when  it  breaks  from  the  rocks  of  Armenia. 

"  Lady  1"  I  exclaimed,  "  bestow  not  thyself  upon  that  accursed  man  ; 
h*«  handi  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  my  peonle  ;  his  sword  drank  the 
bl#od  of  my  father.    I  love  thee,  lady ;  love  thlpe  to  distraction  !" 

I  could  lay  no  more,  for  she  laidter  hand  upon  my  mouth,  and  birl- 
fli»g  me,  (though  not  in  anger,)  to  cease — laughed  at  what  she  termed 
"  my  biby  paiiion,"  By  Allah,  she  hath  proved  long  since, -whether  it 
WM  named  aright.  That  evening  Alhyma  reached  the  castle,  and  to 
ilm  she  declared  my  late  conduct,  when  he  was  pleased  to  twist  his 
execrable  features  into  a  smile,  as  he  said, — 

"  Of  a  truth,  the  boy  knowelh  a  fair  woman  w>i«n  he  seeth  her  ;  and 
If  T  Itaew  that,  knew  I  not  also  h»w  to  possess  her?  But  he  hath 
femnd  it." 

The  einumg  day  witnessed  the  consummation  of  their  union  ;  an'', 
unable  to  behold  those  peerless  charms  folded  to  the  breast  of  the  man 
I  hated,  I  broke  from  the  festive  board,  and  sped  southward,  scarcely 
knowing  whither.  Marvel  it  was  I  escaped,  for  the  frontier  was  dis- 
tant }  but  I  won  the  Danube  in  safety,  and  trod  once  more  the  forests  of 
Beinla.  I  was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age ;  but  how  glorious  was 
the  eoniciouaness  of  freedom  in  the  land  of  my  ancestors.  1  had  not 
forgotten  the  Moslem  faith,  though  compel 'ed  fo  Jong  to  bow  in  the 
impious  worship  of  Nazareth;  but  above  my  zeal  one  feeling  rose  pre- 
emiiieat;  it  was  that  of  vengeance  on  the  accursed  giaour ;  upoK  Al- 
hyma, and  his  haughty  bride.  Start  not,  brave  sultan  ;  the  had  scoffed  I 
at  my  pasnion,  and  my  spirit  could  not  brook  derision.  I  still  loved 
ker  ;  but  it  was  as  the  tiger  loved  the  gazelle. 

I  joined  myself  to  a  band  of  hardy  Arkanzus  ;  my  frame  was  soon 
inured  to  martial  toil;  by  many  daring  feats,  I  exalted  my  fame, 
and  in  three  years,  I  was  known  for  one  of  the  fiercest  warriors  of  the 
Danube.  One  night,  having  been  repulsed  in  a  piedato;y  inroad,  and 
separated  fiom  my  companions,  I  spurred  my  steed  through  a  gloomy 
forest,  and  reaching  its  verge,  I  beheld  five  Hungarian  soldiers,  seated 
round  a  watch-fire,  while  their  coursers  giazed  Reside  them.  The 
light  flashed  full  upon  their  faces,  and  I  knew  fo'.ir  of  them  'o  be  the 
miscreants,  whose  hellish  brutality  had  caused  the  death  of  my  mother. 
My  purpoae  waa  fornaed  at  once — a  single  moment  saw  my  bow  bent — 
with  the  next,  my  shaft  thrilled  in  the  lungs  of  the  nearest.  His 
fiends  sprang  to  their  feet,  wondering  whence  the  wound  proceeded  ; 
kut  a  second  arrow,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  another,  revealed  the 
Quarter  of  peril.  With  naked  blades  the  remaining  three  darted  to- 
wards the  spot  where  I  stood.  1  scorned  to  fly,  but  rectded  a  few 
picee,  to  gain  time  for  a  fresh  shot,  which  proved  fatal  to  a  third 
enemy ;  that  instant  his  associates  descried  me,  and  rushed  forward 
with  loui  threats  ;  but  the  foremost  stumbled  over  the  roots  of  an  oak, 
and  fell  upon  his  face  ;  his  comrade  sunk  lifeless  before  the  edge  of  my 
■cymetar,  whose  second  whirl  severed  his  head  from  his  body  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  rise.  That  was  my  earliest  taste  of  vengeance.  Oh,  how 
I  floated  o'er  the  carcasses  of  these  five  Christians,  stretched  in  their 
gore  by  my  single  arm.  I  prostrated  myself,  thanking  the  prophet  for 
my  Tictory,  and  solemnly  vowed  that  if  AUaJi  would  grant  me  revenge 
upon  Alhyma  and  his  proud  lady,  I  would  thrice  perform  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  and  pour  forth  my  soul  in  adoration  within  the  sacred 
caaba. 

I  mounted  my  horse,  and  returned  home  with  the  spoils  of  the 
tlaln.  My  valour  wa»  extolled,  and  our  captain  having  fallen  in  the 
recent  Incursion,  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  By  a  lew  feats  of 
desperate  courage,  I  still  further  swel  ed  my  renown,  and  the  nambers 
of  my  band.  I  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide  ;  whelfevtr  my 
liorae's  hoofs  trod,  the  grass  ceased  to  grow,  and  the  Christians  trembled 
at  the  name  of  Amurath  the  Destroyer.  They  looked  for  some  one  to 
J^po»«  me,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  upon  Frederick  of  Alhyma, 
whe  had  Just  acceded  to  the  wide  domains  of  his  fa. her  :  he  shrunk  not 
from  the  task  to  which  his  people  called  him.  The  bloody  sabie  passed 
through  the  land  ;  [an  ancient  method  of  gathering  forces  in  Hungary, 
similar  to  the  tiny  cross ;]  and  news  was  brought  me  that  the  Naza- 
renee  were  gathering  to  his  banner. 

With  six  thousand  men  he  crossed  the  frontier,  spreading  fire  and 
ruin  around  hira  ;  but  his  career  was  short.  I  watched  his  progress, 
as  the  vulture  of  Llakura  marks  his  prey  afar  off.  At  eventide  I  saw 
his  multitudes  encamped  on  the  woody  shores  of  the  Drave,  and  at 
midnight  with  eighteen  hundred  trusty  Moslems.  I  burst  upon  their 
repose  ;  scon  did  their  sentinelfl  fall  before  us,  and  as  speedily  Mere 
th«ir  tents  in  a  blaze  :  of  a  truth  it  wus  more  of  a  flight  than  a  battle. 
One  moment  our  scimetars  were  bright  as  the  noontide  sun,  and  the 
next  they  were  crimsoned  to  the  hilt;  as  the  sands  of  Zara  are  scattered 
by  the  whirlwind,  so  fled  our  enemies  before  us.    Let  me  do  justice  to 

*et— Alkyma  fought  like  a  young  lion  amid  U»e  hunteri.    Often  did 


I  suive  to  ^in^le  him  out,  but  could  not  lor  the  pre-s;  yet  vaiii  were 
his  energies  against  the  servan's  of  the  prophet.  When  he  found  all 
lost,  he  cut  his  was  through  the  Akanziis,  who  beset  h  m,  and  plunged 
with  his  horse  and  armour  into  the  river.  I  dashed  after  him,  and  my 
steed  being  lighter  than  his,  gained  rapidly  upon  him  ;  then  he  turned 
and  fired  his  i.etronel ;  the  bullet  lodged  in  my  horse,  and  he  yielded  to 
the  current.  I  abandoned fhlm,  for  pursuit  was  new  vain,  and  swam 
back  to  regain  mv  followers.  Gallantly  did  his  courser  If  ar  up  against 
the  stream,  and  I  saw  hirti  reach  the  further  sjiore ;  but  my  revenge 
was  orly  delayed  ;  a  Jew  hours  I  rested  niy  weary  adherents,  and  the 
next  day  viewed  me  en'ering  Hungary'witn  five  t!  ousand  Mupsulirans 
at  my  back,  for  vast  weie  the  numbers  that  resorted  to  me,  when  they 
heard  ot  my  victory. 

It  was  a  br  ght  summer  morning,  when  I  appearf  d  before  the  Castle 
of  Alhyma  ;  birt  its  master  was  thtre  before  nie,  and  all  was  ready  for 
a  vi>rorous  resi>tance,  as  I  learned  by  th?  numbers  who  thron^/ed  the 
ramparts.  I  summoned  the  place  to  yield  at  discretion,  and  a  haughty 
defiance  was  re  urned.  I  gave  t  e  signal  for  assault — a  thousand  ar- 
rows were  launched  against  the  defenders,  who  failed  not  to  reply  with 
arblast,  caterpault,  and  i!:anganel ;  fortunately  for  us  a  few  culverines 
■were  all  their  artillery.  I  had  along  with  me  ordnance  which  I  took  in 
the  late  strife,  and  with  them  were  the  gates  soon  blown  from  their 
hinges  ;  then  I  raised  the  Allah  shout,  and  led  my  warriors  to  storm 
the  portal.  As  we  passed  the  archvvay,  streams  of  boiling  tar  and  oil, 
mingled  with  scorching  sand  and  molten  lead,  fell  upon  us,  dreadful  as 
the  fire  and  brimstone  which  consumed  the  offending  people  of  Lot; 
but  the  pass  was  won. 

Alhyma  and  a  chosen  band  of  men-at-arms,  encountered  us  in  the 
court-\ard.  Stubborn  wa"*  the  fieht  that  ensued  ;  many  a  hand  was 
red  with  slaughter;  many  a  turban  was  cleft — ay,  and  many  a  helm 
and  hauberk  craslied  beneath  the  mace  and  crooked  fcimetar.  I  was 
mad  with  lage,  and  fought  more  like  a  Dive  than  a  man,  when  a  shaft 
pierced  my  shirt  of  mail,  and  inflicted  a  slight  wound  on  my  breast. 
I  looked  to  see  whence  it  came;  and  oh,  prophet,  what  did  I  see  ?  At 
a  lattice  of  a  tower,  stood  Matilda  of  Alhyma,  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  I  had  ever  surveyed  her !  her  left  hand  grasped  the  bow, 
wh  le  her  right  fixed  another  arrow  in  the  string.  Lust  and  vengeai.ce 
impelled  me  forward  ;  and  I  clove  my  path  to  where  her  husband  stood, 
nor  did  he  qu.il  before  me;  never  were  harder  or  heavier  strokes  than 
we  dealt  each  other.  Bitterly  did  he  then  repei  t  of  not  having  slain 
me  when  a  boy ;  but  his  penitence  was  too  late.  Dubious  was  the  strife, 
until  my  sabre's  edge  fell  upon  his  arm,  and  divided  the  sinews.  The 
limb  fell  powerless  at  his  side,  and  dropping  his  shield,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  look  of  cou  age, — 

Strike,  Turk !  I  can  fight  no  longer." 

I  raised  my  hand— the  weapon  already  quivered  over  his  head  ;  but 
as  I  marked  his  soul  unconquered,  I  resolved  to  prolong  his  tortures. 
I  plunged  the  steel  in  the  scabbard,  and  hurling  him  to  the  pavemcRt, 
bound  t^im  fast  with  the  help  of  one  of  my  f.iends.  Dispirited  by  their 
leader's  captive,  h's  vassals  retired  within  the  keep,  which  we  entered 
with  them  ;  every  step  of  the  stair  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  ;  but  still  ' 
we  triumphed.  I  saw  the  chambers  of  that  accursed  castle  flooded 
with  the  gore  of  its  defenders;  my  sabre  was  g'ued  to  my  gra'^p, 
but  a}\  Avas  not  over,  though  few  were  left  alive,  as  few  craved  quarter, 
and  they  who  did,  found  they  were  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
mercy  was  a  by-word. 

We  sat  down  to  refresh  ourselves  after  the  contest?  in  the  hall  of  the 
fort  ess  ;  its  lo  d  beheld  our  revels,  and  saw  his  lady  stand  unveiled 
behind  my  seat,  and  hand  the  goblet  to  the  inan  whom  she  had  once 
ordered  as  a  page.  Oh,  Soliman,  it  was  a  glorious  moment;  riever — 
never  shall  I  forget  the  ghastly  paleness  which  thtn  suflused  the  fea- 
tures of  that  lovely  woman.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  placed  in  mine 
the  chalice  of  massy  god,  which  I  had  torn  from  the  chapel  to  quaff 
my  sherbet ;  but  my  vengeance  was  ?till  unsatisfied. 

The  feist  was  cleared — ray  people  d  smis  sed ;  and  then — then  came 
the  miglify  consummatirn  of  w  ath,  as  I  forced  both  Matilda  and 
Alhyma  to  dr;.iii  the  cup  of  misery  to  the  very  dregs;  yet  can  I  not 
without  horror  reflect  upon  the  scene?  Had  I  been  an  Afrit,  I  might 
have  felt  compulsion  when  I  viewed  so  much  transceudant  radiance 
at  my  feet ;  her  milk-white  a  ms  clasping  my  knees,  and  the  big,  hea  ty 
teais  cours  ng  each  other  down  her  pallid  cheeks,  as  she  conjured  me,  by 
her  former  kindness,  to  have  pity  on  her;  but  I  was  incapable;  I  felt 
her  writhe  within  my  savajje  embrace  with  all  the  energy  despair  can  lend  to 
virtue  ;  but  it  was  vain  — my  passion  and  revenge  were  grat.fied  at  the 
same  moment,  for  Alhyma  beheld  my  triumih  over  her,  who  had  so 
long  been  the  loadstar  of  his  existence.  His  spirit  I  ent  beneath  the 
weight  of  anguish ,  and  ther,  at  length,  a  single  scalding  tear  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  wrung  forth  by  ti  e  ext  e?uiiy  of  mental  agony.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  lose  the  memory  of  that  moment;  to  me  that  tear  was 
more  precious  than  all  the  diamonds  In  the  mines  of  Golconda;  it 
atoned  for  all  the  taunts  and  injuries  he  had  heaped  on  me  and  mine ;  I 
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saw  his  soul  die  vitb'm  him,  and  nothing  tow  remained  but  his  death. 
With  a  firm  hand  I  drove  my  dagger  to  his  heart,  and  as  his  last  groan 
struck  upon  nay  ear,  I  whispered  in  hoarse  accents  the  name  of  my 
father.  I  felt  his  warm  bbod  bubbling  over  my  fingera  as  they  clenched 
the  silver  hilt,  and  flourishing  the  reeking  steel,  turned  to  Matilda 
to  enjoy  her  future  sufferings  ;  but  that  vengeance  vi^as  denied  me  by 
Allah ;  the  quick  succession  of  woes  and  insults  had  proved  too  much 
for  one  of  such  strength  of  feelings  and  delicacy  of  frame,  and  on  be- 
holding the  death  of  him  she  had  loved  so  tenderly,  so  long,  so  pas- 
sionately, a  wild  and  heart-rending  cry  broke  from  her  feosom,  and  she 
expired. 

At  that  sight  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  tho'jgh  I  had  panted  for 
this  hour,  as  the  famished  hyena  for  his  prey,  yet  was  I  net  happy  as  I 
gazed  upon  that  qiass  of  inanimate  clay,  and  knew  it  to  be  all  now  left 
of  her,  who  twenty-four  hours  before,  moved  in  stately  pride,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  upon  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  I  thrice  performed 
a  pil»;rim3ge  to  Mecca,  and  discharged  my  vows ;  since  then  I  have 
risen  in  the  ranks  of  the  crescent,  and  the  three  horse  tails  now  float 
above  my  tent ;  but  v^iinly  have  I  strove  amid  the  tumult  of  war,  to 
drown  the  memory  of  her  who  could  alone  have  made  me  happy,  had 
she  but  loved  me. 


The  sultan  was  deeply  affected  with  this  narration.  He  stood  for 
some  moments  conversing  with  the  pacha  upon  the  strange  events  of 
his  life,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  tent,  but  not  to  slumber,  for  the 
recollection  of  what  he  had  heard  rendered  that  impossible.  The 
next  d-iy  beheld  that  fearful  assault,  which  finally  compelled  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  to  s'ga  terms  of  capitulation ;  but  the  advantage 
was  not  won,  save  with  the  livej  of  many  of  their  noblest  and  bravest 
besiegers. 

THE  FAIR  LAND  OF  BRITAIN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '  THE   THAMES,"  ETC. 

When  the  fair  land  of  Britain  first  rose  froto  the  sea, 
And  made  herself  known  as  a  nation  that's  free  ; 
There  came  far  and  near,  her  charms  to  enslave. 
Men  that  made  Britain  their  home  and  their  grave. 
Though  the  Br  tons  were  rude,  yet  hap'y  they  Knew 
How  fur  valour  and  courage,  both  holiest  ar.d  true, 
They  all  were  to  their  homes,  and  they  courted  that  smile 
Which  dawned  on  the  cheek  for  Britain's  fair  isle. 
The  Picts  and  the  Scots  first  the  Britons  withstood. 
Who  fought  to  uphold  her,  though  humble  and  rude ; 
Then  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  the  Dane, 
Came  wildly  across  on  the  wide-stirring  main  ; 
And  their  eagle  eyes  gazed  on  the  highly  prized  store. 
As  they  saw  the  white  cliffs  and  the  far  distant  shore  ; 
Yet  the  oak  lay  untrammell'd  and  foster'd  that  smile 
Which  shone  on  the  beauties  of  Britain's  fair  isle. 
But  though  the  fair  Britain  was  trodden  down  low, 
By  the  force  of  invasion's  oft  powerful  blow. 
Though  it  lessened  her  sons,  yet  it  strengthened  the  heart 
As  civilisation  its  seeds  did  impart, 
'Till  might  with  the  many  overpower'd  the  few. 
Which  sadden'd  the  hearts  that  were  honest  and  true. 
And  they  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Cambria  the  while, 
'TUl  Liberty  dawned  on  old  Britain's  fair  isle. 
But  ages  have  pass'd,  and  wide  o'er  the  land 
The  proud  flag  of  Britain  has  taken  her  stand ; 
And  far  o'er  the  world,  where  the  wind  whistles  free,  ' 
Britannia  is  known  as  "  The  Queen  of  the  Sea  \" 
For  commerce,  for  warfare,  for  industry— art  — 
For  bravery— love,  none  can  equal  that  heart, 
Which  first  beamed  aloof  'neath  the  beautiful  smile, 
Which  with  pride  decks  the  cheek  for  Britain's  fair  isle. 

Cultivation  of  the  Memory. — Dr.  Johnson  used  always  to  urge 
the  importance  of  children  being  encouraged  to  tell  whatever  they  hear 
particularly  striking  to  some  brother,  sister,  or  tervant,  before  the  im- 
pression was  erased  by  the  intervention  of  newer  occurrences.  His 
mother,  it  seems,  wa*  accustomed,  when  she  told  him  anything,  which 
she  tlj^iight  likely  to  seize  his  attention,  to  send  him  to  a  favourite 
workman  in  the  iiouxe,  to  whom  she  knew  he  would  communicate  ibe 
conversation  while  it  was  yet  impressed  on  his  mind.  The  event  was 
■what  she  wihhed  ;  and  it  was  to  that  method  chiefly  that  he  owed  his 
uncommon  facili  y  of  re  r  etnbering  distant  occurrences. 

Never  enter  a  r.ick  room  in  a  btate  of  perspira  ion,  as  the  moment  you 
beconj^  eool,  your  pores  obsorb.  Do  n<;t  apuroach  coutagiou*  diseases 
with  an  empty  stomach,  nor  sit  between  the  sick  and  the  fire,  because 
th«  heat  attracts  the  thia  vapour. 


C  L  A  N  A  W  L  Y. 

A  TALE. 
{Continued  from  our  last.') 

CHAPTER.  XV. 

THE  FAREWELL. 

It  Is  time  now  to  introduce  an  interesting  member  of  CJanawly'a 
family  to  the  reader,  and  that  is  his  only  daughter,  Ellen  M'Auliff",  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  then  about  twenty  years  old.  She  spent  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  her  time  at  a  neighbouring  convent,  where  she  wa* 
educated,  coming  on  festival  and  other  important  days  to  visit  the 
castle ;  for  since  her  mother's  demise,  which  happened  in  her  early 
youth,  there  was  no  female  society  suitable  to  her  rank  at  her  father's 
residence. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  banquet  in  the  hall,  which 
is  the  only  day  as  yet  comprehended  in  this  tale,  the  young  lady  arrived 
at  the  fortress,  in  company  with  a  sister  of  the  convent,  who  had  per- 
mission to  proceed  with  her.  They  went  on  foot,  and  were  attended  by 
two  male  servants  dressed  in  large  frieze  coats,  under  which  they  carried 
weapons  of  defence.  When  they  reached  the  castle  there  was  an  in- 
ordinary contusion  about  the  yard,  consequent  on  the  departure  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  anxious  to  join  his  troops  without  any  further 
delay,  Tirconnell,  who  resolved  to  remain  for  a  few  days  to  lead  up 
those  men  promised  by  M'Auliff,  as  also  the  assistance  expected  from 
other  chieftains,  was  standing  without  his  helmet  at  the  porch  of  the 
hall,  whilst  Clanawly  and  his  son  were  attending  to  Tyrone  and  the 
Bajon  of  Kelly,  then  mounted. 

"  O  Loghlin,  my  horseman  and  a  troop  of  gallopglasses  shall  attend, 
your  lordship  to  the  encampment,"  said  M'Auliff.  who  held  Tyrone's 
stirrup,  out  of  sincere  compliment  to  the  latter. 

"  Or  I  shall,  my  lord,"  observed  Hugh  M'Auliff,  at  the  same  moment 
holding  the  earl's  horse  by  the  rein. 

"  No,  Cianawly,  no,"  responded  Tyrone;  "we  must  forbear  all  cere- 
mony now.  I  can  dispense  with  it,  and  shall  proceed  with  the  baron, 
as  the  distance  is  not  very  great." 

"  But  there  may  bo  an  interruption,"  hinted  Clanavly,  "and  we  can- 
not be  too  cautious  under  the  present  alarm." 

"Fear  not,"  returned  the  former,  "as  we  are  able  t»  defend  oiu'- 
selves  against  any  small  party,  whilst  a  larger  one  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived before  they  can  gaia  upon  us." 

"I  must  submit  to  your  pleasure,"  said  the  other;  "  and,  therefore, 
must  not  detaih  you  unnecessarily  any  longer." 

"  O  Donnell,"  cried  Tyrone,  turning  a  commanding  glauce  towards 
the  silent  chieftain,  "I  may  expect  you  about  the  termination  of  three 
days.  I  shall  halt  near  M'Carlhy  Musterry's  until  you  come  up,  bring- 
ing all  your  gathering." 

"  In  about  three  days  after  you  halt,"  returned  O'Donnell,  without 
moving  from  the  threshold  of  the  hall. 

"Then  I  shall  proceed  to  Berehaven,"  .said -Tyrone,  "whilst  your 
progress  will  be  towards  the  sea,  directly  south." 

"  That  shall  be  observed,"  coolly  returned  Tircoanell. 
"  You  cannot  mistake  the  locality,"  remarked  Tyrone,  assuming  a 
milder  a^pect,  as  he  noticed  the  other's  indifference;  "it  is  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  the  castle  of  Kilcrea  will  serve  as  a  guidance  to  your 
route,  as  it  stands  about  the  centre  of  it." 

At  this  moment  the  ladies  entered  the  court- yard,  and  would  have 
evaded  notice  were  it  po-sible  ;  but  the  attentions  of  the  party  having 
been  drawn  towards  them,  M'Auliff  was  resolved  to  introduce  his 
favourite  descendant  to  the  illustrious  person  before  his  departure. 

"  Will  you  take  farewell  of  my  fairest  living  child,  my  lord  ?"  asked 
Clanawl;,  whilst  his  hand  trembled  on  the  earl's  stirrup. 

Tyrone  instantly  dismounted,  as  did  the  Baron  of  Kelly,  and  deliver- 
ing their  horses  to  be  held  by  attendants,  proceeded  into  the  castle  ; 
where  M'Auliff  showed  them  into  a  large  chamber,  on  the  right  of  and 
adjoining  to  the  hall.  The  ladies  were  seated  upon  oaken  settles, 
rudely  cushioned  with  red  cloth,  underneath  which  mats  of  finely-woven 
straw  were  laid.  Neither  of  them  tnok  any  notice  of  the  noblemen  \(hen 
they  entered,  but  remained  pensively  seated,  until  their  attention  was 
aroused  by  the  chieftain  of  the  castle. 

It  was  an  apartment  where  the  family  usually  assembled  at  the  time 
when  Lady  M'Auliff  was  living,  and  domestic  happiness  reigned  in  the 
mansion.  It  was  the  scene  of  thtir  private  hilarity,  as  also  the  chamber 
wherein  visitors  were  received  on  ordinary  occasions.  Tne  walls  were 
wi'hout  plaster,  but  the  neat  joining  of  the  masonry  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  hewn  stone  seemed  to  render  any  further  finishing  im- 
necesaary.  The  floor  was  paved  with  small  and  deep  blocks  of  polished 
limestone,  the  ceiling  was  an  arch  of  similar  material,  hut  of  a  lightey 
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description,  and  both  corresponded  well,  affording  a  pleasing  effect  to 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  feelings  bore  a  chivalrous  cadence.  There  were 
two  saloons  in  the  wall,  facing  each  other ;  in  one  of  them  the  doorway 
stood,  of  gothic  form,  but  extremely  small;  and  in  the  other  a  monu- 
mental table,  a  huge  block  of  limestone  on  four  stone  legs,  answering 
as  an  altar  for  the  private  celebration  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  ;  and 
each  was  ornamented  with  jmall  columns,  ending  at  the  summit  in  a 
groin.  In  the  wall,  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  entered,  the  large  fire- 
place showed  its  ample  front,  finished  with  black  marble  pilasters,  each 
bearing  a  rude  sculptured  relief  of  the  family  crest ;  whilst  over  the 
centre  appeared  the  arms  of  Clanawly,  and  aH  engraved  memorandum 
of  an  extraordinary  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  nobility  of  the  clan. 
Two  small  gothic  windows,  in  the  wall  faciHg  the  fire  place,  gave  light 
to  the  apartment,  and  afforded  a  prospect  of  the  dark  mountains  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  whilst  a  vast  range  of  hilly  country  was  also 
diaceinible  between  the  castle  and  their  rugged  ascent.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  few  oaken  settles  and  tables,  of  singular  workmanship  ; 
and  two  ancient  harps  stood,  one  at  each  side  of  the  fire  place,  but  the 
apirit  which  awakened  their  strains  once  in  that  noble  chamber  had 
joined  its  kindred  in  the  raansiens  of  eternal  repose. 

Ellen  M'Auliff  was  attired  in  white  ;  a  long  robe  of  linen,  extremely 
fine,  covered  her  from  the  shoulders,  and  swept  the  floor,  and  a  hood 
of  similar  texture  concealed  her  long  and  flowing  hair,  that  hung  down 
■with  beautiful  negligence.  Her  arms  were  naked  up  to  the  elbow,  and 
•where  the  white  sleeves  were  divided,  and  hung  below  her  waist;  and 
the  fairness  of  their  hue  nearly  surpassed  the  whiteness  of  her  garment. 

The  other  lady  was  attired  in  black — a  rough  black  serge  habiliment 
■whilst  a  hood  attached  to  it,  of  the  same  cloth,  covered  her  head.  A 
leathern  belt  girdled  her  waist,  to  which  a  rosary  of  large  beads,  ter- 
minating in  a  silver  crucifix,  was  appended.  On  her  feet  were  heavy 
clogs,  clasped  with  silver  buckles.  The  features  of  her  countenance,  as 
she  strove  not  to  conceal  them,  were  thin,  and  prematuraly  withered, 
intimating  the  austerity  that  she  chose  during  life,  in  preference  to  ease 
and  earthly  enjoyment. 

"  My  only  daughter,  Ellen,  my  lord,"  said  Clanawly,  endeavouring  to 
subdue  some  tender  emotions,  which  struggled  for  mastery  in  his  mind. 

The  Earl  of  Tyrone  walked  firmly  up  to  the  young  lady,  and  pulling 
off  his  casque,  bowed  down  below  his  waist. 

The  lady  rose  up  for  a  moment,  with  both  hands  threw  back  her 
veil,  and  gazed,  whilst  her  head  drooped  aside,  with  bewitching  softness 
upon  his  rugged  features.  She  looked  twice  at  his  eagle  glance,  but  her 
long,  black  silken  lashes  as  quickly  concealed  her  timid  eyes  ;  and  she 
sat  down  again,  and  leant  her  right  elbow  upon  the  harp  that  stood 
beside  her  settle.  She  was  mute,  but  her  silence  was  as  full  of  acknow- 
ledgment as  if  she  gave  utterance  to  those  feelings  which  burthened  her 
soul. 

I  must  take  my  farewell  of  you,  fair  daughter  of  Clanawly,"  ob- 
served Tyrone,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast ;  "  but  I  hope  it 
■will  not  be  the  last,  and  that  triumph  will  exalt  the  welcome  which  I 
•will  next  receive  from  you,  beneath  your  noble  father's  roof." 

Clanawly  heaved  a  sigh,  which  echoed  deeply  in  O'Donnell's  breast, 
and  found  congenial  sentiment  in  that  of  the  Baron  of  Kelly.  Ellen 
looked  sharply  upon  her  father's  face,  as  if  mildly  upbraiding  him  for 
his  unwonted  weakness ;  and  for  a  moment  that  gentle  feeling  of 
■womanhood  forsook  her,  but  it  returned  quietly.  The  chieftain  felt  the 
appeal,  and  a  rush  of  blood  to  his  visage  confirmed  the  change  wrought 
■within  him,  so  singularly  and  tacitly.  He  was  the  Lord  of  Clanawly 
again,  in  spirit  and  arm,  the  dark  chieftain  of  the  wold,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged the  influence  of  his  daughter. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  lady  in  black,  "  suffer  not  the  great  earl  to 
depart  without  speaking  to  him,  and  praying  aloud  for  his  success  in  the 
present  arduous  campaign." 

"  I  cannot  pray,  mother,"  returned  the  young  lady,  whilst  she 
drooped  over  the  harp,  and  her  long  tresses  following  the  inclination  of 
her  head,  concealed  her  elbow,  and  reached  the  ground. 

A  rude  dependent,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  leaning  upon  a  shattered  pike,  dressed  in  a 
heavy  frieze  mantle,  and  white  frieze  pantaloons,  and  wearing  on  his 
head  the  blue  Ulster  cap,  exclaimed  aloud, — 

"  By  the  I  cannot  stand  this." 

TyroBft  was  in  doubt  whether  be  should  speak  again,  or  depart  with- 
out any  further  remarks,  which  he  fancied  might  have  been  untimely. 

Hugh  M'Auliff  now  approached,  and  taking  a  brother's  liberty,  laid 
hold  of  his  sister's  left  hand,  at  which  she  started,  looking  timorously 
■upward,  but  became  composed  again,  as  soon  as  she  discovered  who  the 
person  was. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "say  farewell  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Sister  dear, 
o  not  detain  the  nobleman." 

She  reached  out  her  right  hand,  which  previously  supported  her 
forehead,  towards  Tyrone,  and  he  accepting- of  the  present,  clasped  it 
lirdeutly,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.    Ilii  eyes  hecarqe  unsteady,  and 


I  wandered  from  object  to  qbject,  nor  could  he  tell  the  reason  of  such 
uneasiness. 

"  Farewell,  my  lord,"  said  Ellen  M'Auliff,  looking  up  tenderly  at  him, 
and  heaving  a  *igh. 

Wny  this  sigh  at  parting,  fairest  daughter  ?"  demanded  Tyrone, 

"  Explain  your  mind,  my  beloved  child,"  said  Clanawly. 

"  I  fear  to  damp  your  ardour,  my  lords,"  said  she,  finding  words< 
"  particularly  as  the  fantasies  of  a  woman's  brain  should  not  be  taken 
into  consideration,  when  reference  is  made  to  martial  prowess." 

"  Upon  my  dignity,"  swore  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  "  yours  are  the  senti-' 
ments  which  rink  into  my  bosom  deepest ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  disappointed  in  hearing  them." 

"  My  fair  daughter,"  said  Clanawly,  "is  not  such  a  churl  as  to 
conceal  within  her  bosom  any  sentiment  beneficial  to  our  falling  nation." 

"  I  fear  ihat  I  foresee  calamities  approaching,"  she  said ;  "  but, 
perhaps,  that  merely  arises  fiom  my  desponding  mood." 

"  The  fearful  prophetic  spirit  of  our  family,"  said  Hugh  M'Auliff, 
letting  go  his  sister's  hand,  and  staring  at  his  father. 

"  The  bequeathed  spirit  of  the  former  Ellen,  she,  whose  legendary 
narrative  is  said  to  influence  our  family  more  or  less,"  remarked  the 
father. 

Tyrone  still  held  Ellen's  hand. 

"  You  have  this  mystic  privilege  in  the  family,  then  ?"  inquired 
O'Donnell,  tapping  Clanawly  on  the  shoulder ;  "  I  thought  it  was  merely 
legendary,  and  expired  with  the  dawning  of  good  sense,  in  the  annals  of 
your  house." 

"  Really,  my  lord,"  answered  the  other,  "  I  scarcely  give  you  credit 
to  it,  although  I  am  partially  affected  by  the  belief." 

"  The  foreigners  are  not  true,'"  said  Ellen ;  "  I  dreamed  of  their 
faithlessness,  and  their  fdse  professions  have  haunted  my  waking 
hours." 

"  Who  are  the  foreigners  ?"  demanded  O'Donnell.    "  My  dear  young 
lady,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  English." 
"  They  are  the  enemy,"  returned  the  lady. 

"  Then  she  must  mean  the  Spaniards,"  observed  Tyrone,  looking 
round  at  Clanawly  wiih  perturbation. 

O'Donnell  commenced  humming  an  air,  whilst  his  eyes,  cast  upwards, 
ranged  across  the  vaulied  ceiling  several  times, 

"And — oh!"  she  exclaimed;  "the  treachery  of  their  nobles — they 
have  lost  sight  of  their  country,  for  their  gratification ;  like  to  a  de- 
bauched patriarch,  who  starves  his  offspring  and  dependants,  to  gratify 
his  own  appetite,  and  to  fill  the  treasury  of  his  own  lust." 

"  True — true  !"  exclaimed  Tyrone,  "  I  am  becoming  a  convert  to  thy 
words." 

"  Our  battles  have  been  fought  in  vain,  our  blood  has  been  spilled 
hopelessly,  our  young  chiefs  have  been  cloven  down  in  vain  ;  for  there 
is  none  now  to  appreciate  their  valour,"  said  Ellen,  raising  herself  up, 
and  assuming  a  firm  demeanour  ;  "  and  the  greatest  victory  which  we 
can  achieve  is  swallowed  up  in  the  despondency — that  a  still  greater 
battle  remains  to  be  fought,  and  a  stiil  greater  conquest  to  be  ac- 
complished." 

All  countenances  loured  heavily  with  sadness. 

"  And  why  ?"  she  demanded,  looking  at  them  in  quick  succession. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  chamber  during  several  minutes,  no  person 
having  attempted  to  make  answer. 

"  Because  you  withdraw  from  the  conquest  you  have  gained — because 
there  is  no  centre  of  union — no  head  to  your  power.  Around  whose 
standard  can  you  rally  in  the  end  ?  The  Saxon  standard  is  floating 
over  the  nation ;  but  we  have  none,  nor  arises  there  one  who  will 
maintain  it  unflinchingly  in  his  hands.  One  grasps  it,  but  he  is  bought ; 
another  succeed'',  but  he  makes  subaiission  ;  the  end  is,  that  we  still 
relapse  into  the  former  headless  Irish,  ungoverned  and  unguided." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  in  the  apartment,  which  scarcely 
broke  forth  from  the  lips  of  those  who  uttered  it,  like  the  heavy,  con- 
vulsive breathings  of  the  ocean,  when  a  storm  broods  at  a  distance. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  must  not  preiume  to  dictate  to  a  noble- 
man of  your  tried  gallantry  and  power — I,  a  weak  woman  " 

At  this  expression  Tyrone  knit  his  brows,  and  shook  his  h«ad. 

She  contiimed — "  But  I  must  claim  excuse,  on  account  of  tha  patriotic 
spirit  that  fills  my  veins.  Our  Irish  ladies  are  all  enthusiasm  and  true 
patriotism.  Would  that  our  Irish  nobles  and  warriors  were  equally  un- 
daunted and  faithful;  if  so,  the  country  would  not  now  have  been  sold 
to  tyranny,  and  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  helplessness." 

"  I  am  chained  to  the  ground  !"  exclaimed  Tyrone. 

"  Now,"  concluded  EUea,  "  I  must  not  detain  you  any  longer, 
forth  to  your  conquests,  my  lord ;  which  must  be  conquests,  if  you  rely 
on  your  own  power;  and,  let  the  confidence  you  put  in  strangers  be 
simply  as  much  as  will  acknowledge  their  kindness,  without  relaxing 
your  own  innate  bravery.  Farewell !  be  not  moved  by  ray  words  to  in- 
Judicious  acts;  but  ponder.  Farewell!" 

She  arose  >vith  the  last  expression,  gazed  complacently  upon  him, 
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■vrhilst  he  kissed  her  hand  once  more.  Withdrawing  her  hand,  she  sat 
down  again,  and  he  retired  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  to  reflect  upon  the 
strange  expressions  which  fell  from  her  lij.s,  conveying  an  alarming 
lesson  to  the  mind  of  a  warrior,  even  as  powerful  as  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

Ellen  arose  again,  and,  approaching  her  father,  tearlessly  cast  her 
beautiful  white  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  cheek  several 
times.  The  old  man  was  reduced  to  feebleness,  and  his  knees  for  the 
first  time  acknowledged  the  control  of  age  over  the  most  iron  nerves. 

'T  shall  go  back  to  the  convent,  this  morning,  my  loving  father." 
said  the  young  lady,  "  and  wed  myself  to  solitude  and  piety,  since 
there  is  no  other  inheritance  now  left  for  the  Irish  maiden.  There  you 
■will  find  me,  when  you  return  to  your  castle." 

**  Please  your  mind,  my  love,"  said  Clanawly,  "  and  the  will  of  your 
father  will  be  in  union  T^ith  you,  at  every  action  of  your  life.  Every 
deed  and  wish  of  yours  is  plca<ant  to  me  ;  and,  if  I  am  guilty  of  any 
error,  it  is  in  loving  you  too  ardently." 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  this  hall  will  be  desolate.  No  more  will  the 
liarp  fill  the  lofty  room  with  its  sweet  strains — no  more  will  the  family- 
chant  delight  you  at  evening — there  will  not  be  a  single  person  within 
its  threshold  who  know  of  its  comfort.  On  !  I  feel  the  extinction  of 
our  race — let  me  not  alarm  you — it  is  an  empty  dwelling  now.  It  will 
■be  empty,  indeed,  when  the  sound  of  your  footsteps  gladdens  not  the 
dependants,  at  your  [return  from  the  chase.  But  you  must  go  t*  the 
T)3ttle,  even  at  your  declining  years — your  country  demands  it;  and, 
-what  you  want  in  vigour,  will  be  made  up  by  matui^e  wisdom." 

"  I  must  answer  the  call  of  my  nation,  my  daughter,"  said  Clanawly. 

"  You  fought  frequently,"  said  Ellen. 

"  And  I  am  proud  it  is  not  the  last,"  returned  the  father. 

"  Our  house  has  contributed  its  share  towards  the  re-establishment 
cf  the  country,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"My  child,"  said  the  lady  in  black,  "our  time  will  shortly  be 
expired,  and  yon  must  hasten.  His  lordship  will  excuse  me  lor  this 
necessary  intrusion." 

"  Ye8-«-yes,"  said  Clanawly;  "it  is  foolish  to  make  any  further 
delay." 

"  Like  the  transient  scene  of  a  fairy  tale,"  cried  Hugh  M'AulifF, 
rushing  over  to  take  a  farewell  of  his  sister,  whom  he  ardently  lov 'd. 

She  embraced  him,  and,  no  longer  able  to  control  herself,  ur'i.'^r  the 
endearments  of  fraternal  attachment,  burst  into  a  flood  of  te\  s,  nnd 
silently  wept.  The  embrace  was  long,  silent,  and  fervent ;  such  as  we 
feel,  when  taking  leave  of  the  remains  of  our  nearest  relative,  i  rf  they 
are  deposited  ia  their  last  resting-place— a  clearing  of  the  spirit,  the 
separation  seeming  as  if  we  were  leaving  behind  some  portion  of  our 
existence. 

•*  Hu^h,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  as  I  s,;oke  to  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  and  my  dear  fa  h'  r." 

"  I  know,  my  d"ear  sister,"  returned  he,  "  but  sit  dowjn." 

They  moved  together,  and  she  resumed  her  seat,  he  placing  himself 
lietween  his  sister  and  the  lady  in  black. 

"  You  must  rot  forget  me,  Hugh  ;  think  of  me  twice  a-day,  every 
■morning  and  every  evening,  arid  I  shall  think  of  you  at  the  same 
■moment,  for  then  I  shall  be  at  silent  and  private  prayer,"  said  his 
.sister. 

"  I  shall  then  at  least,  dearest  sister,"  he  said;  "then  atleast." 

"  And  do  not  separate  from  our  father,  on  any  account,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  "  for,  though  he  is  a  powerful  man,  he  is  not  as  strong  as  he 
nsed  to  be  iw  former  time"*,  and  thercfjre  requires  a  son's  assistance. 
Nor,  dear  brother,  do  nothing  without  first  consulting  him,  because 
your  widest  plan  is  mere  foolishness  when  it  comes  under  his  notice; 
otherwise,  how  do  we  young  persons  blush  so,  when  our  actions  come 
to  be  scrutinised  by  the  aged  V 

"  All  this  will  I  remember,"  sa  d  Hugh. 

"  Make  no  foreign  friends,"  said  she;  "for  their  intimacy  is  gross 
and  licentious,  ill-suiting  the  morality  of  an  Irish  youth." 

"  I  shall  obey  you  punctually,  dear  Ellen,"  he  declared  again. 

"Then  is  my  last  word  expressed,"  she  said;  "and  now,  farewell, 
my  dear  brother.  You  will  not  be  long  away  ;  but  to  me  it  will  seem 
Jong— very  long.    Farewell  !" 

She  embraced  and  kissed  him  again ;  and,  turning  around,  glanced 
"  Farewell "  to  all  in  the  apartment,  again  drooping  over  the  harp, 
that  stood  beside  her  seat.  At  this  moment  all  tho  persons  assembled 
bowed  to  the  young  lady,  and  prepared  to  retire,  Clanawly  following 
jn  the  rear  of  the  illustrious  assembly. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LEGEND. 


The  first  day's  march,  after  leaving  Castle  M'Auliff,  brought  the 
troops  proceeding  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  Into  the 
jnlddle  of  the  Boggra  mountains.    During  the  march  they  met  with  no 


interruption,  nor  even  fell  In  with  a  single  straggler,  save  a  feW  ctaha- 
dores,  who,  leaving  the  services  of  some  neighbouring  gentry,  joined 
their  ranks.  A  rude  encamptment  was  formed,  and  several  fires 
lighted,  whilst  they  prepared  themselves  for  refreshment  and  rest,  first 
projlucing  and  dividing  the  chances  collected  during  the  day,  as  was 
customary  in  those  times. 

The  movement  of  an  army,  particularly  an  undisciplined  one,  through 
any  country,  is  marked  by  the  devastation  which  they  make,  and  the 
plunder  that  they  commit— like  a  well-beaten  t.'ack,  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  ot  the  soil.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  vraii 
nothing  compulsory.  Wealthy  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  volud* 
tarily  b  ought  to  the  cross-roads  and  principal  passes,  bridges,  and 
fords,  whatever  they  could  afford  to  give,  or  spare  from  their  own  imme^ 
diate  necessities.  Tyrone's  men  were  under  no  necessity  to  lay  their 
hands  on  anything;  and  tne  reason  that  it  was  the  most  merciful 
advance  ever  made  in  that  country  before,  was  because  the  object  was 
aa  undertaking  of  general  interest,  on  which  account  there  were 
greater  supplies  of  bread,  cattle,  and  brandy,  than  were  even  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  which  composed  the  army. 

It  occupied  a  considerable  time  to  prepare  for  the  nocturnal  feast  t 
but  use  now  made  them  quite  able  to  despatch  the  proceedings  prelimi- 
nary with  the  shortest  possible  delay.  At  last  they  were  stretched  at 
full  length  upon  the  ground;  some  enjoying  profound  sleep,  others 
dreaming  of  actual  hostilities,  and  more  who  could  not  sleep,  con- 
versing on  the  probable  termination  of  the  march. 

One  group  in  particular,  those  who  had  accompanied  the  Earl  Of 
Tyrone  to  the  Castle  of  M'Auliff,  on  the  preceding  day,  were  seated  upon 
the  ground,  beside  a  fine  blazing  fire.  Their  conversation  was  about 
the  family  of  Clanawly,  and  their  origin  in  the  annals  of  fame.  One 
chap  in  particular,  a  man  poetically  given,  although  not  a  bard  by  pro- 
fession— a  soldier-poet— having  been  acquainted  with  the  legends  of  the 
principal  Irish  nobility,  alluded  to  the  fabulous  report  of  former  times, 
concerning  the  house  of  M'Auliff,  ^ 

"  All  the  Irish  nobility  have  those  kind  of  stories  about  their  race, 
said  one  of  the  paity,  laughing  very  loud. 

"  I  don't  know,"  observed  another,  "  whether  it  is  a  laughing  point 
or  not,  but  some  Eay  it  is  right  enough— there  must  be  some  founda- 
tion in  it." 

"  Well  enough  to  tell,"  remarked  the  soldier-bard. 

"  But  it  is  foolishness  to  believe  in  any  of  them,"  said  the  first,  again. 

"  I  know  people  that,  if  they  heard  you  say  so,  would  put  their  fingers 
into  your  eyes,"  returned  the  second  speaker. 

"  Oh,  it  ij  almost  time  such  nonsense  was  dropped,"  hinted  the  for- 
mer ;  "  for  as  long  as  we  have  those  notions,  we  never  will  make  the 
least  step  towards  improvement." 

"  How  can  that  hinder  our  improvement?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  Hundreds  of  ways,"  answered  his  friend  in  argument,  "  more  than 
I  can  explain  ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  by  dwelling  upon,  and  clinging  tO, 
these  old,  foolish,  dilapidated  notions,  we  are  kept  back  from  improving 
wiih  the  rest  of  the  w(,rld.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  myself,  my  appear- 
ance, or  my  country's  customs ;  but  I  am  ashamed  when  I  contrast  my 
notions  and  feelings  upon  affairs  of  the  world,  with  those  of  other  peo- 
ple from  other  countries.  Novr,  what  a  pretty  figure  we  will  make 
amongst  the  Spanish  troops!  Everybody  living  will  know  the  Irish 
from  them.  And  if  they  stuck  to  their  antiquated  customs  as  we  have 
done,  they  would  be  in  the  same  situation  as  we  are  ;  but  they  gave 
way  to  the  times,  let  foreign  im^irovements  get  in  amongst  them,  and 
came  down  with  the  rest  of  ihe  world  to  the  present  state  of  civilization 
and  military  equipment." 

"  You  should  argue  that  point  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,"  said  another 
amongst  the  group,  envying  the  information  and  opinions  of  the  speaker. 

"  There  you  are  again  — whenever,"  he  continued,  "  any  improve- 
ment is  suggested,  it  is— leave  it  to  the  will  of  lord  so-and-so.  A»d, 
suppose  I  had  to  argue  the  point  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  what  harm 
would  it  preduce  ?  Whfinever  a  man  cannot  answer  an  argument  him- 
self, he  throws  you  contemptuously  upon  his  superior,  with  whom  be 
knows  you  must  not  engage.  To  you  or  any  other  person,  on  an  equality 
with  me  in  life,  I  say,  , we  have  no  more  to  do  with  antiquated  maimers 
and  customs,  because  they  were  used  by  our  forefathers,  than  we  have 
to  do  with  their  heathenism,  their  barbarity,  or  their  language  ;  for  we 
even  speak  quite  difterent  Irom  what  they  did.  To  practise,  as  they 
used,  any  manners  and  habits, -ft'ouldbt;  to  call  them  up  again  from  thoir 
graves  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  another  av^ongst  the  group. 

"  Go  on  with  your  argument  then,"  s.  ^id  the  speaker. 

"  You  go  on,"  eaid  the  former ;  "  1  on  ly  differ  with  you  myself  ;  I 
jfiaj  be  the  only  person  present  differing,'  frc  m  you." 

"  There's  more  than  you  differing  fron^  hi'Z?i,"  observed  a  second,  and 
a  third. 

"  Then  why  are  we  dressed  this  way— qult^  different  from  the  rest 
I  of  the  ■world  1"  asked  the  -well-informed  man. 
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"  Because  we  are  Irish,"  answered  one,  which  echcred  from  mouth  to 
inouth,  until  it  was  found  unanimous.  , 

"  Tiien  I  may  cease,"  said  he  ;  "  but  let  us  have  the  legend." 

Ay— the  legend,"  was  echoed  from  the  remainder. 
"  The  legend  of  Clanawly  2"  demanded  the  soldier-bard. 
"  Yes,"  said  they,  "  or  any  other  you  wish." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  turning  over  several  incidents  in 
his  mind,  so  as  to  give  some  additional  force  to  the  mere  skeleton  legend 
which  he  had  from  tradition,  recited  it  in  the  style  then  usual  with 
persons  who  detail  national  sketches  and  scraps  of  history.  His  audi- 
tory were  of  that  rude  description,  on  whom  incident  would  be  lost,  if 
not  conveyed  in  the  most  impressive  ^hape;  and,  therefore,  he  tpared 
not  sounding  word,  nor  strong  ge-ticulation,  nor  common-phrase  idiom, 
such  as  may  render  his  improbable  narrative  fully  intelligible. 

THE  ENCHANTMENT 

Within  the  hall  where  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly  dwells,  there  is  feast- 
ing, minstrelsy  of  ha;ps  and  shells,  and  high  rejoicing. 

The  warriors  have  unbuckled  their  helmets,  over  whose  browa  the 
nodding  plumes  no  longer  wave,  and  they  all  wait  iri  the  hal^— but  what 
detains, the  proud  M'Auliff? 

Does  he  hunt  the  red  mountain  deer  as  is  his  custom,  or  chase  the 
"Wolf  to  his  lair  from  the  plain?  It  cannot  be  so,  for  the  night  breeze 
lipples  the  Daloo,  as  it  winds  its  gloomy  course  through  the  woods. 

No !  there  stand  his  tall  dogs  howling  in  idleness,  and  the  wolf  may 
prowl  through  the  glens  fearlessly;  his  spear  and  hunting  horn  no 
longer  delight  him  ;  nor  cares  he  for  the  wolf-hunt,  or  the  chase  of  the 
red  deer.  ^ 

Ellen,  the  rich  heiress  of  the  land  lying  between  the  banks  of  Daloo 
and  Allp — with  whose  heart  his  was  entwined  in  the  purest  love — is  no  | 
loneer  living  ;  and  he  must  resign  her  from  his  arms  to  the  embrace  of 
the  silent  turf.  The  mourners  cry  shrilly  and  wring  their  hands,  and 
the  keener  makes  the  hill  echo  with  his  wild  music.  The  grave  is 
opened  to  receive  the  fair  Ellen,  and  her  handmaids  are  strewing  flowers 
around  it  where  wave  the  alders  of  Kilcorcoran  in  solitude. 

But  an  ancient  wizard  Secretly  informs  the  chieftain  of  CknaWly  that 
his  fair  Ellen  is  still  surviving  where  enchantment  spells  her ;  that 
nothing  save  her  appearance  was  in  the  bier  where  the  mourners  poured 
forth  their  lively  sorrow  ;  and  that  though  they  fancied  she  lay  before 
them,  in  reality  she  was  far  away  in  fairy  bondage. 

He  preserves  the  secret  within  his  breast ;  and  nightly,  since  she  was 
was  consigned  apparently  to  the  grave,  seeks  the  pine  clad  summit  of  a 
lonely  crag,  fearlessly  ;  though  the  Etorm  may  rage,  the  lightning  gleam, 
the  dark  Daloo  hll  his  green  vallies  with  floods  from  the  mountain  torrents, 
still  through  that  storm,  lightning,  and  flood  he  bends  his  resolute  way. 

Within  the  hall  where  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly  dwells,  there  is  feast- 
ing— but  he  climbs  the  rugged  steep,  and  braves  the  intricacies,  to 
reach  the  pine-clad  summit — there  is  light  and  music  in  his  castle  ;  but 
he  courts  the  deep  and  silent  shadows  of  darkness.  The  storm  rises, 
and  swamps  all,  from  the  g  ass  grown  grave  to  the  bending  crest  of  the 
cliff",  but  he  proceeds  on  his  way. 

Lo  !  what  rises  through  the  gloom  upon  the  sight  of  the  chieftain  ? 
-  A  palace  where  fairies  hold  stately  festival — a  beautiful  structure 
erected  with  all  the  magnificence  of  grandeur  and  light,  and  gemmed 
from  the  treasures  of  earth  and  ocean;  whilst  the  sweetest  strains  of 
music  ftwelled  from  its  chambers,  and  fascinated  him  to  enter.  He 
paused  at  the  portal.    Within  was  pleasure  and  rejoicing. 

There  sat  mantled  and  mailed  old  chieftains  of  renown,  quailing  from 
wine-bowls  of  brilliancy;  and  whilst  the  hoary  harper's  strings  awakened 
the  fierce  Ross-Catha,  the  applause  and  shouts  of  the  brave  from  the 
mail-thronged  board  mingled  with  the  raging  music  of  that  wild  battle 
song. 

And  there  sat  beautiful  n^jiidens  with  snowy  bosoms,  that  were  stolen 
from  their  earthly  mansions,  ages  belore  ;  and  there  sat  sea  nymphs 
from  the  palaces  and  plains  of  ocean ;  and  there  sat  the  bright  fairy 
maids  of  earth,  in  all  the  witchery  that  fascinates  man. 

Why  ranges  Clanawly's  eye  around  that  brilliant  throng?  how  does 
he  singly  g  ance  amidst  the  beautiful  maids  of  earth,  the  sea  nyinphs 
of  the  billowy  main,  and  the  fairies  of  the  woods  and  plains — what 
seekelh  his  eye? — Ellen,  and  he  finds  her. 

The  voice  of  harp  and  hero  ceased,  when  appeared  a  mortal  at  the 
feast  of  the  departed,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  brilliant  hall,  when  arose 
one  of  divine  semblance,  exclaiming,  "  Welcome,  O  chieftain  of  Clan- 
awly, to  our  crystal  abode  !" 

"  Welcome,  oh  !  chieftain  of  Clanawly  to  our  crystal  abode,"  shouted 
all  the  guests,  and  the  words  were  echoed  again  through  the  brilliant 
chaMiber. 

1  hen  ad\ai'ced  the  figure  of  g.^d-like  appearance  towards  the  chif  ftain, 
and  courteously  led  liiin  away  to  a  c^tMopitd  ilirone,  be^et  with  rartst 
jev/tls,  wheie  iie  ma<'e  him  be  t.eaied  ;  and  theuhe  made  a  signal  to  the 
ii&i^r,  wbo  played  And  sang  extiuibitely . 


"  Hail,  powerful  Lord  of  Clanawly  !  may  thy  home  be  sacred,  and  thy 
dark  mountains  free  ;  and  the  sword  of  thy  victorious  fathers  as  venge- 
ful as  in  their  hands  till  thraldom  be  past. 

"  Thou  art  now  feasting  amidst  heroes,  in  this  banquet  hall,  who 
came  at  the  summon  of  enchantment ;  but  ere  now,  in  might  and  mail, 
the  same  strode  to  battle  at  freedom's  call. 

"Never  was  such  drink  quaffed  by  the  Dane,  whose  boir  gave  the 
fullest  flavour;  nor  did  Kincord  contain  within  its  vaults  such  luxurious 
wine  as  our  guests  enjoy  at  this  board. 

"  Our  maidens  are  fairer  than  those  who  have  lured  the  immortal 
spirit  from  his  starry  home  ;  and  we  have  concerts  sung  by  those  whose 
voices  can  lull  the  tempests  of  ocean. 

"  Then,  O,  Clanawly,  dark  chieftain,  share  in  the  banquet  with  the 
brave  and  the  fair,  and  listen  to  the  captivating  songs  of  syrens  in  our 
crystal  hall. 

"Hail,  powerful  Lord  of  Clanawly !  may  thy  home  be  sacred  and  thy 
dark  mountains  free  ;  and  the  sword  of  thy  victorious  fathers  as  venge- 
ful as  in  their  hands  till  the  thraldom  be  past." 

The  chieftain  arises  in  the  midst  of  bril.iancy,  and  speaks  to  the  being 
of  divine  semblance, — 

"  Within  my  castle  lo-night  is  there  feasting  and  minstrelsy  of  harps 
and  shells;  and  how  can  M'AulilF remain  here  and  shun  his  own  ban- 
quet ?  It  were  shame  of  son  to  sire.  I  shall  dance  with  one  fair  lady, 
and  hasten  then  to  my  father's  hall,  to  head  their  revelry  and  song." 

He  singled  out  Ellen  from  amongst  the  throng  of  maidens.  She 
blushed,  and  strove  to  avoid  his  gaze  ;  whilst  many  beside  her  grew  pale, 
or  frowned  at  the  distinction  shown  her.  And  they  danced  gracefully — 
he  so  noble  in  stature,  she  so  beautiful  in  charms. 

The  chieftain  whispered  in  her  ear, — 

"  Dear  maid,  though  there  be  danger  in  this  dance,  fear  not,  and  may 
Heaven  protect  us  !" 

Whilst  they  danced  on  the  crystal  floor,  he  grasped  the  lady  round 
the  waist  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  held  forth  the  black  dagger, 
irresistible  against  the  most  powerful  enchantment;  and  gaining  the 
portal,  he  bore  her  off  in  his  fond  embrace. 

Ladies  and  chieftains  rushed  terrified  from  the  hall,  and  filled  the 
scene  with  woful  wailing ;  and  thus  continued  the  enchanted  dismay, 
until  the  cock  crowed  the  approach  of  light,  when  all  disappeared. 

"  Thus  ends  the  legend  of  Clanawly's  enchantment,"  said  the  warrior- 
bard. 

All  listening  applauded  the  tale  and  his  style  ®f  reciting  it. 

"Can  you  give  us  no  information  as  to  what  followed  this?  It  must 
be  very  interesting,"  said  one  amongst  the  group. 

"  The  chieftain  was  married  to  this  lady,"  continued  the  other,  "and 
the  eflfects  of  the  enchant aaent  descended  with  their  posterity,  particu- 
larly amongst  the  females.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  tbe  ladies  of  Castle 
M'Auliff  can  predict  events,  and  people  pay  extraordinary  attention  to 
their  words." 

"  I  shall  not  be  a  convert  to  your  opinions,  on  any  account,"  remarked 
the  person  who  heretofore  argued  against  superstition;  "and  if  we  do 
not  get  rid  of  such  weakness,  we  will  find  our  eyes  still  closed,  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  in  open  light,  and  only  coming  to  our  senses 
centuries  after  surrounding  nations." 

[The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E,  Walsh's  "  Legends  of  the  South  of 
Ireland"  for  the  contour  of  the  above  ballad.] 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


WHEN  FIRST  HER  LIPS. 

When  first  her  lips  to  mine  were  press'd 

With  youth's  imi)assion'd  fire. 
What  pleasure  dwelt  within  my  breast, 

Then  kindled  by  desire; 
No  cruel  fears  then  flU'd  my  heart, 

No  doubts  assail'd  my  mind  ; 
But  love  a  joynoss  did  impart 

So  heavenly  and  refined. 

Twas  then  she  first  confessed  to  me 

Her  youthful  heart  was  mine, 
With  voice  of  gentle  melody, 

Like  seraph's  tones,  divine. 
O  happy  time !  I  would  that  I 

Cou  d  bring  thee  back  again  ; 
When  'neath  the  soft,  still,  evening  sky 

Young  love  first  lit  his  flame. 

H.  J.  Church. 


He  is  the  true  ma;i  of  honour,  who  kee^)*  steadily  in-tlie  {>ath  of  ViS' 
tw,  and  biavd»  the  kugb  oi  tbe  woild. 
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JERRY  DOLITTLE  AND  HIS  BRIDE  ; 

OR,  TAKEN  IN  AND  "  DONE  FOR/' 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Dolitile  ■was  one  of  those  important  petsonages 
tertKed  a  lawyer's  clerk.  From  his  very  boyhood  he  had  considered 
himself  (to  use  his  own  expression)  born  to  fill  an  impasiiag  position  in 
society,  i.  e.,  to  cut  a  figure,  and,  with  this  impression,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  all  who  fell  into  his  society  of  bis  own  opinion. 

He, -was  the  factotum  of  Catchall  and  Diddlewa,  attornies  at-law,  of 
Simmond's-inn  ;  and  as  the  firm  attained  his  services  for  one-half  the 
sum  for  which  any  other  would  have  undertaken  his  duties,  they  never 
fdilid  to  agree  with  Jerry  in  the  opinion  that  he  would  be  one  day  a 
shining-  character. 

Term  tin:e  having  arrived,  Messrs.  Catchall  and  Diddlem  had  a  press 
of  busmess,  and  therefore  required  the  double  exertions  of  Jerry.  Catch- 
all, the  senior  partner,  was  a  man  of  tact  and  cunning,  and  he  knew 
there  was  but  one  way  by  which  he  could  induce  Jerry  to  acconiijlibh 
the  extra  duty.  Wiih.  th.s  intention  he  one  morning  entered  the  outer 
office. 

•*  Mr.  Dolittl-^"  said  he,  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  great  exer- 
tions, and  feel  confident  tnat  they  are  another  step  towards  your  becom- 
ing a  grea.  man." 

"  La,  sir  ! '  said  Jerry,  "  do  you  really  tluLB:  so?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  do." 

"  Then  1  may  venture  to  think  that  I  may  oae  day  be  an  craameut 
to  the  profession?" 

*'  Indeed  you  may,  Mr.  Dolittle." 

"  You  really  delight  me,  Mr,"  said  the  clerk, 

"  You  have  but  to  double  your  present  diligence.  Pract'ce,  sir, — 
practice  is  the  only  means  ot  bringing  out  your  many  valuable  points." 

"  Which  1  shall  be 'but  too  happy  to  do,  ^ir,"  said  the  u«conscious 
Dolittle,  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  which  was  naturally  at  ' aight. 

"  You  have  now  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  talent  by  en- 
grossing the  briefs  of  Mungo  rersut  Bumpkin,  Flat  versus  Spooney, 
Uaby  and  Toorich,  aad  that  of  Speudali  and  Leud'em,  which  we  want 
by  Wednesday." 

Yes,  sir  ;  that  is — I  " 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  think  yourself  indebted  to  us  ;  ve  have 
but  one  wish  regarding  you,  and  that  is  to  see  your  bright  abilities 
drawn  out,  as  we  feel  assured  it  will  add  to  the  respectability  of  the 
Hem." 

"  But  really,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  scratcl.ing  his  h^ad,  "  I  do  not  " 

"  More  words  are  not  necessa  y,"  said  Catchall,  interrupting  him; 

"  I  ki!Ow  but  of  one  man  posicssing  equal  talent  to  you;self  to  whom  I 

would  give  the  agreeable  ta^k." 

Bidding  Jerry  perseveie,  without  further  parley,  Catchall  retired  to 

his  private  office. 

Puor  Jerry,  in  spite  of  the  compliments  he  had  received,  looked  very 
,blue  at  the  bii-fs  beture  hirn,  and  exclaimed, — 

.'•  If  my  bright  talent  does  not  yield  me  more  profitable  work  than 
iiuSy  I  shall  be^in  to  de  pair  of  ever  realizing  a  fortune ;  but  it  is  use- 
less to  complain  ;  lor  should  I  tell  Catchall  that  I  have  m.re  than  I 
can  do,  he  would  the  n  think  me  a  man  of  less  importance  than  he  does 
already;  but  next  week  I  will  " 

Here  Jerry's  so,ivOquy  was  interrupted  by  a  gentle  rap  at  the  outer 
ol&ce  door. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  little  man  ?"  said  Jerry,  as  he  opened  it. 

"Please,  sir,"  replied  a  little  urchin,  "mother  says  she  has  been 
ever  so  many  times  to  your  lodgings,  and  could  not  find  you  at  home." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Jerry,  "ihatwiildo;  she  will  find  me  at  home 
to  night." 

"  But  mother  said,  I  must  not  go  until  you  had  paid  me  the  one- 
ard-eightpence  for  washing  your  siiirt  and  stockings." 

"  Go  along,  you  little  scaramouch!"  said  Jerry,  fearful  lest  Catchall 
should  hear  him. 

"  Will  you  give  mother  a  shilling,  then  ?"  continued  the  provoking 
urchin. 

"  I  have  no  change,"  replied  Jerry,  pushing  him  from  the  door, 
which  lie  shut  with  a  slam.  He  thtn  mounted  his  stool  again,  and 
commenced  turning  over  the  aforesaid  briels. 

"  D— n  the  woman  I"  said  he;  "  how  dare  she  send  her  ugly  brat  to 
annoy  a  gentleman  of  my  profession.  I  cau't  jiay — I  won't  pay.  She 
will  not  again  dare  to  trouble  me,  I  warrant !"  said  he,  beginning  to 
copy  the  brief;  but  scarcely  hal  he  put  his  pen  to  paper  before  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  sculTling  at  the  side  of  his  de^k,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  saw  the  boy  had  entered,  and  was  standing  n<2ar  him. 

'•  Please,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  must  not  go  lioiae  without  the  money; 
her  would  whop  me  if  I  do." 

If  you  dou't  get  out  of  the  office  directly,  I'll  kick  you  out,"  cried 


You'd  better  not,"  rep'ied  the  boy.  • 
'  Won't  I,  though,"  said  Jerry,  descending  from  the  stool. 
What's  amiss?"  cried  Catchall,  putting  hia  liead  oat  of  th«  i 


office. 

"  Nothing,  sir ;  only  " 

"  Mother  sent  me  for  the  money  for  the  waahinj,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Mr.  DoKttle  will,  no  doubt,  settle  your  mother's  bill  at  hom#,"  ia-d 
Catchall,  "and  if  you  do  not  vanish  in  an  instant,  I'll  give  you  lai* 

custody." 

Jeremiah  was  well  pleased  at  this  unexpected  stroke  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  Catchall.  The  boy  departed,  and  Jerry  again  moucttd 
the  stool. 

"  Some  difference  between  you  and  your  laundress,  I  find,"  ttid 
Catchall. 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Jerry,  "  there  ii.    I  cannot  pay  trashlnj 
and  lodging  out  of  ten  and- six  per  week  1" 
!     "  No,  no — ceitainly  not ;  but  as  you  cannot  owe  and  pay,  too,  you 
I  must  owe,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Witu  this  consolatory  bit  oi  legal  erudition.  Catchall  again  returm«4to 
his  private  othce.  »»««»» 

Alter  a  day  of  weary  labour  Jerry  departed  in  quest  of  a  new  laun- 
dress, whom,  in  accordance  with  Catchall's  advice,  he  might  victimi«». 

After  having  wandered  up  and  down  several  *treeti  In  the  vicinity 
Seven  Dial',  a  newly-painted  sign-board,  on  which  was  the  fijur*  tf  » 
machine  termed  a  mangle,  arrested  his  attention. 

"  Tdkes  in  washing,  no  doubt,"  said  Jerry,  crossing  ever  and  going 
into  the  shop,  which  was  in  the  general  line.  He  inquired  If  tk«  par- 
son who  used  that  machine,  pointing  to  the  mangle,  took  in  wa^hiif . 

"  She  does,  indeed,  poor  thing,"  replied  the  owner  of  the  shop. 

"  Could  I  speak  to  her,  ma'am?" 

"  Lor  bless  you,  yes,  sir.  Maybe  you'd  likd  to  walk  ixx  and  •!* 
down  ?" 

"  Really,  mu'n,  you're  very  kind,  but  " 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  interrupted  the  owner  of  th«  shop;  J'fm'x* 
quite  welcome." 
"  Thank  you." 

"  But  here  is  Mrs.  Tibbins  herself." 

"  Did  you  call  me,  mem  ?"  said  the  latter. 

"  Yes,  my  good  soul,  I  did." 

Mis.  Tibbins  was  much  surpused  at  being  spoken  to  in  this  civil 
manner,  for  it  was  the  first  time  for  many  weeks,  she'being  ia  axiaua 
of  rent. 

"  Here's  a  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  TeUall. 

"  Will  you  come  down  stairs?"  said  Mrs.  Tibbins  to  Jeremiah. 

"  I  wi  1,"  he  replied  ;  and,  as  he  left  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  TeUall  exdaimed, — 

"  Well,  I  never!  Af  er  having  asked  him  into  the  parlour,  to  take 
him  doM^n  to  her  filthy  kitchen !  but  I'll  know  what  it's  all  about— blwia 
me  if  1  don't." 

Scarcely  had  the  before-mentioned  parties  reached  the  kitchen  be&re 
the  ear  of  Mrs.  TeUall  was  applied  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 

"  You  take  in  washing,  I  understand?"  s^id  Jerry. 

"  Y'es,  sir;  since  the  death  of  my  poor  husband." 

"Poor  creature,''  compassionately  said  Jerry j  "then  you  ar»  a 
widow  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  sighed  Mrs.  Tibbins;  "I've  been  a  widow  these  six 
months." 

I  pity  you  much  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  widow,  "I  am  very  lonesome  now  my 
dear  man  has  gone !" — here  Mrs.  Tibbins  wiped  her  eye  with  the  eorner 
of  her  apron,  and  endeavoured  to  squeeze  out  a  tear. 

"  You  must  exciise  me  hurrying  away,  but  I  have  business  of  ins* 
portance  to  transact." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  returned  the  washerwoman,  wondering  what  eeuld 
be  the  object  of  his  visit,  which  Jerry  soon  put  to  flight,  by  sayisg,— 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  take  in  my  washing?" 

"  None  in  the  least,  sir.'' 

"  Then  you  may  expect  me  to-raorrow  evening,  at  seven." 

Jeremiah  then  departed  ;  and  on  the  following  evening  he  might  be 
seen  wending  his  way  to  the  widow's,  with  his  stock  of  laundry  In  a 
small  blue  bag,  which  consisted  of  one  shirt,  minus  a  tail,  one  dickey, 
one  collar,  hose,  and  cravat.  We  had  neaily  forgotten  to  inslude  • 
sixpenny  ha.fpenny  square  of  Scotch  cambric. 

Mrs.  Tibbins,  who  was  delighted  with  the  bland  and  open  behaTiooB 
of  Jeremiah,  had  purchajed  a  new  widow's  cap  to  set  off  her  charms, 
for  which  she  had  paid,  in  ready  money,  the  enormous  sum  of  four- 
I  pence  halfpenny. 

j  Widow  Tibbins  was  seated,  in  her  new  cap  and  ready  smile,  waiting  the 
!  arrival  of  her  flcw  customer.  A  gentle  ring  of  the  area  bell  anneunced 
I  the  arrival  of  Jerry ;  and  Mrs.  Tibbins,  summoning  her  moit  gracioat 
j  manner,  arose  to  let  hvai  ;n. 
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Jerry  aRain  descended  tlie  kitchen  stairs,  and  produced  the  above- 
named  article-i  f  ora  the  small  blue  bag. 

"  Your  linen,  I  presume  ?"  said  Widow  Tibblns. 

"  Yes,"  answered  its  owner ;  "  but  it  is  not  my  other  which  I  have 
left  at  a  Mend's  in  my  portmanteau," 

Very  good,  sir,"  returned  the  widow,  looking  confidentially  at  Jerry. 
"  My  customers  often  leave  their  linen  with  their  friends." 

Jerry  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand  the  insinuation  of  his 
new  laundress,  and  answered, — 

"  Very  likely." 

"  Shall  I  bring  your  washing  home,  sir?"  asked  the  widow. 

"  No  thank  you,"  answered  Jerry,  determined  to  keep  his  place  of 
rttfeat  a  secret ,  "  I  could  not  think  of  giving  you  the  trouble." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir,  it  would  really  be  a  pleasure  !"  simpered  the 
■widow. 

Vainly  the  interesting  Mrs.  Tibbins  twisted  her  fingers  through  her 
curls  to  arrest  the  attention  of  our  hero;  but,  Jerry,  who  had  now 
achieved  his  object  of  leaving  his  linen  in  her  hands,  thought  only  how 
he  should  escape  the  payment  of  its  abstersion,  and,  in  a  manner  which 
damped  the  feelings  of  the  widow,  said, — 

"  I  will  call  on  Saturday." 

Jerry  once  more  returned  to  his  everlasting  parchments,  and  com- 
menced to  engross  them  in  his  best  style,  and,  to  complete  his  task,  he 
was  compelled  to  sit  up  the  better  part  of  the  night. 

Ashe  was  about  to  retire  from  his  office,  he  perceived  a  newspaper 
near  him,  and  as  a  relief  to  the  current  of  his  ideas,  he  took  it  up  to 
read. 

The  first  object  that  arrested  his  attention  was  an  advertisement  to 
the  following  effect : — 

To  Mrs.  Harriet  Tibbins,  or  others. — Whereas,  William  Tomkins, 
Esq.,  of  Tewkesbury,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  has  bequeathed  sundry 
lands  and  properties  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Tibbins,  formerly  Miss  GriflSn, 
residing  at  Frome,  in  the  year  1869,  but  has  not  been  since  heard  of. 
Should  this  meet  her  eye  or  her  next  of  kin,  they  are  requested  to  apply 
at  the  office  of  Fuzzlem  and  Fungus,  Thaveb'  Inn,  where  th'ey  will 
obtain  further  particulars." 

"  Tibbins!  Tibbins  J"  ejaculated  Jerry;  "  surely  I  have  heard  the 
name  ?" 

For  a  few  minutes  he  was  lost  in  thought,  and  then  exclaimed, — 
"  Ti -  bins  was  the  name  by  which  my  new  laundress  was  addressed. 
A  new  thought  strikes  me  !"  and  viewing  his  shrivelled  face  and  frizzled 
wig  in  four  mches  of  the  remains  of  a  once  good  shaving  glass,  he  con- 
tinued :  Who  knows  yet,  if  my  conjecture  be  but  right,  and  I  can 
gain  her  heart,  I  shall  become  independent  of  old  Catchall  and  Did- 
dlem,  and  I  shall  soon  shine  out  in  the  character  for  which  nature  has 
designed  me  1" 

Anxi  'usly  did  Jerry  wait  for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  with  decency 
he  could  wait  upon  his  laundress.  Scarcely  had  the  widow  arisen  on 
the  following  morning  from  her  bed,  when  the  gentle  tiwgle  of  her  bell 
announced  a  comer. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  she,  "  who  can  it  be  so  early?"  and  moving  aside 
the  d'ngy  rag  used  as  a  curtain,  to  her  amazement,  she  saw  her  new 
customer. 

Who  can  paint-  her  confusion  as  she  tied  on  her  brown  jazey,  and  ad- 
justed her  widow's  cap  ;  surprised,  she  hastened  to  the  door  te  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  his  early  visit ;  and,  upon  making  inquiry,  Jerry  re- 
plied,— 

"  If  it  is  coTivenient,  I  will  inform  you  of  that  in  pri-ate." 
The  widow  was  lost  in  wondt-rment  as  she  "  begged  to  apologise  for 
his  having  found  her  rather  in  a  muddle  " 

"  Maauj  !  '  ^aid  he,  "  you  no  doubt  thmk  my  early  visit  strange?" 

"  Why — yen — no — I  " 

*'  I  will  (juickly  explain  to  you  the  reason  of  it." 
"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  I  once  had  a  very  dear  friend  of  the  name  of  Tomkins,  residing  at 
Tewkesbury;  he  was  very  much  attached  to  one  Miss  Harriet  Griffin, 
who  much  resembled  yourself,  and  if  you  are  that  lady  1  must  ever  fetl 
myself  bound  to  you  in  the  strictest  ties  of  friendship — Tomkins  was 
my  dearest  friend." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  simpered  Mrs.  Tibbins,  "  my  maiden  name  was 
indeed  Griffin." 

"  And  your  name  Harriet  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  though  my  poor  deceased  husband  used  to  call  me  Mary." 
"  And  you  once  lived  at  Frorae?" 
"  I  did." 

Then  for  the  future,"  said  the  delighted  Jerry,  "  do  not  consider 
me  in  the  light  of  a  stranger." 

The  widow's  joy  was  equally  great  at  finding  a  new  friend.  "  Bless 
me!"  continued  Jerry,  taking  her  hand,  "  how  beautifully  bright  your 
eyes  are." 

"  l/or,  sir,  do  you  think  bo  ?" 


"  I  do,  indeed  ;  but,  peihaps,  I  am  intruding  on  your  time?" 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  mention  it ;  I  am  quite  happy  to  have  the  plea* 
sure  of  any  one's  company  ;  one  is  so  dull  alone." 

"  Yes,  I  find  it  so,"  returned  our  hero  ;  "  often  have  I  sighed  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  female  company." 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  a  gentleman  like  you  cannot  have  your 
wish  V  I 

"Not  in  these  matters,  ma'am;  it  is  so  hard  to  meet  with  those 
whose  eyes  are  as  bright,  and  whose  smiles  are  as  sweet  as  yours." 

"  Lor,  sir !"  replied  the  widow,  "  I  hav'n't  heard  such  sweet  words  as 
these  since  my  dear  lost  Tony  was  courting  me." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Jerry,  "  the  first  morning  I  saw  you,  j'our 
beauty  charmed  rae." 

"  You  don't  say  so." 

"  It  is  true,  I  assure  you  ;  and  from  that  time  until  early  this  morn- 
ing, I  had  been  endeavouring  to  think  whether  I  had  ever  seen  ypur 
sweet  face  before,  when,  all  at  once,  I  remembered  Miss  Griffin  of 
Frome  1" 

The  washerwoman  was  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  make  to  this,  when 
much  to  her  pleasure,  Jerry  continued, — 

"  It  was  with  the  greatest  anxiety  I  waited  the  hour  to  visit  you  to 
ascertain  if  you  were  indeed  the  party  I  supposed  you  to  be." 

"  Is  Mr.  Tomkins  in  London  1"  asked  Mrs.  Tibbins,  rather  anxiously. 

"  No,  poor  fellow,  he  is  dead." 

"  How  sorry  I  am." 

At  this  moment  the  widow's  looks  strangely  contrasted  with  her 
wTords. 

Jerry,  emboldened  by  finding  himself  so  well  received,  continued  to 
pour  out  his  best  comp'imciits  into  the  widow's  willing  ear,  which  so  far 
overcame  lier,  that  before  Jerry  departed  she  had  consented  to  receive 
him  as  her  suitor. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  office  he  was  met  by  his  master.  Catchall, 
who  poured  out  a  volley  of  abuse  for  his  negligence. 

Jerry,  who  now  had  in  perst  ective  the  lands  and  property  of  William 
Tomkins,  Esq.,  was  now  proof  agahist  the  vituperation  of  his  employer, 
coolly  walked  to  his  desk,  and  commenced  his  daily  labour  at  his  biiefs. 

"  Jeremiah  Dolitt  e,"  said  Catchall,  "  how  dare  you  thus  to  treat 
with  contempt  my  commands." 

"  Catchall,  '  replied  Jerry,  in  a  tone  which  much  surprised  the  for- 
mer, "  I  have  been  with  jou  too  long,  and  I  now  give  you  warning,  I 
shall  leave  you  this  day  month." 

"  What !"  cried  the  enraged  Catchall,  "  leave  us  !  do  you  then  dare 
to  add  insult  lo  injury?" 

Jerry  kept  a  most  provoking  silence,  for  his  mind  was  bent  upon 
getting  the  hand  of  the  widow  and  her  consequent  fortune  ;  and  in  his 
anticipative  greatness,  cared  not  a  dump  for  Catcha-1,  even  though 
backed  by  Did  diem. 

After  Jerry  bad  paid  a  few  visits  to  the  widow.,  he  determiRed  iipon 
popping  the  question,  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  her  again  one 
morning. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that,  previous  to  his  making  this  deter- 
mination, he  had  called  on  Fuzzlem  and  Fungus,  and  stated  that  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Tibbins,  who,  he  said, 
was  out  of  town,  but  would  shortly  return. 

"  My  dear  Harriet,"  said  he,  tenderly  taking  her  par-boiled  hand, 
"  I  find  I  can  no  longer  exist  wiwout  you." 

Mr-.  Tibbins  hung  her  head,  and  tried  all  in  her  power  to  blush,  but 
it  was  a  total  failu  e. 

*'  Say,  my  beloved  Harriet,"  cried  the  enraptured  Jerry,  "  does  your 
silence  give  consent?" 

"Oh,  yfs!"  sighed  the  overpowered  widow;  "I  really  can't  with- 
stand your  insiniwaling  and  tendet  ways — they  make  me  feel  quite  " 

."There  is  one  question,  my  dear  Harriet,  I  have  quite  forgotteix 
to  ask." 

"  Wh?t  is  it  ?"  sobbed  the  widow. 

"  Have  you  any  pled,  es  of  affection?"  asked  the  loving  Jeremiah, 
"  Pledges  of  what,  Mr.  Dolittle?" 
"  Pledges  of  affection  !" 
"And  what  are  them?" 
"Infant  Tibbinses!"  said  Jerry. J 

"Why — yes  !"  said  the  widow ;  "there's  little  Mary,  who  gets  six- 
pence a  week  for  missing  the  first  floor's  babby." 
"Oh,  indeed,"  replied  Jerry. 

"Then  there's  my  Tony,  who  Is  the  very  spit  of  his  father — but  he's 
at  school.    But  perhaps  you  don't  love  children,  Mr.  Dolittle?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  said  Jerry;  "bless  their  little  hearts,  I  love  them 
dearly  ;  I  should  not  care  if  I  had  a  dozen!" 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  am  a  happy  woman,"  said  tho  laundress,  who  little 
dreamed  of  Jerry's  motive  for  seeking  her  hand. 

"Then  shall  I  plit  up  the  banns,  dearest  ?"  asked  Jerry,  in  his  sweet- 
est tone. 
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"Oh,  yes — yes! — everything  as  you  will  it!"  said  the  yielding 
"Widows 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Harriet,"  continued  he,  "  that  all  who  know 
me  consider  me  to  be  a  man  of  the  brightest  abilities,  and  am  destined 
to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world." 

"  I  always  thought  so  myself,"  sighed  Harriet. 

"The  firm  with  whom  I  am  no^  engaged  have  dared  to  question  my 
proceedings  ;  I  have  already  given  them  notice  to  leave." 

"  Oh,  have  youf"  asked  the  widow  in  an  altered  tone. 

"  Yes,  ray  love ;  but  as  there  is  every  chance  of  our  being  possessed 
of  much  property,  theie  will  be  no  cause  for  my  remaining  longer  with 
them." 

In  an  instant  the  widow  was  all  ^iles  at  the  joyful  news ;  and  the 
day  at  length  arrived  when  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dolittle  was  to  lead  to  the 
altar  the  blushing  Mrs.  Tibbins. 

"  My  dear  Harriet,"  said  he,  previous  to  their  starting,  "  on  our  re- 
turn I  have  something  to  communicate  which  will  fill  you  with  surprise 
and  ir>y." 

"  Have  you,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  and  I,  too,  intend  to  show  you  some- 
thing which  will  fill  you  with  wonder  and  surprise." 

"  Doubtless,  my  dear  Harriet,  our  joys  will  be  mutual." 

"  Of  course  they  will,  my  dear  ;  what  gives  joy  to  you,  must  give 
joy  to  me." 

"True,  wy  loved  Harriet ;  and  that  which  gives  pleasure  to  you, 
must  give  pleasure  to  me." 

"With  this  understanding,  our  hero  ani  heroine  proceeded  to  the 
church,  accompanied  by  several  of  their  friends.  The  important  cere- 
mony was  performed,  and  the  bridegroom  was  now  become  master  of 
Mrs.  Tibbins,  mangle,  and  other  etceteras. 

Upon  their  return,  each  was  anxious  to  hear  the  nature  of  what  the 
other  had  to  communicate. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Harriet,"  said  Jerry,  kissing  the  cheeks  of  his  newly- 
made  bride,  "  I  should  be  hapyy  to  know  what  It  is  that  is  so  much  to 
surprise  me." 

"  Yoxi  shall  very  f  hortly ;  but  at  present  I  feel  not  well." 

"Take  a  little  gin,  Mrs.  Dolittle,"  said  one  of  the  biidesmaids. 

Mrs.  Dolittle  did  as  requested,  and  seemed  as  if  preparing  for  some 
grand  denouement,  while  Jerry  stood  anxiously  waiting  the  event. 

"  Now,  my  dear  husband,"  said  she,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  you 
know  you  love  children — do  you  not?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jerry,  rather  surprised  at  the  question. 

"  And  would  not  care  if  ycu  had  a  dozen  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"  No,  ray  Jove;  I  told  you  so  once  before,"  replied  Jerry,  more  sur- 
prised than  ever  at  the  question. 

"  And  feel  pleasure  in  all  that  gives  me  pleasure  1"  continued  the 
bi  ide. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Jerry,  testily  ;  "  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  your 
promised  surprise?" 

"  All— all,  my  beloved  Jerry,"  returned  his  spouse  :  and  opening  the 
door  of  a  small  closet  of  three  feet  by  two,  8he  continued,  "  Come  along, 
my  li.tle  angels,  and  kiss  your  new  papa  ' ' 

Jerry  stood  as  on(i  petrified;  his  hair  stood  erect ;  his  eyes  glared 
wildiy  in  their  sockets,  as  he  beheld  five  little  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  before-mentioned  Tony  and  Eliza  issue  from  the  closet,  and  who, 
taken  collectively,  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  dried 
sprats. 

At  length,  '•ecovering  from  his  surprise,  he  exclaimed, 
""Su — su — surely  these  are  not  a  1  you-'s?" 

"  They  ase,  my  dear  Dolittle ;  but  then  you  would  not  care  if  we  had 
a  dozen !" 

"  Deceitful  woman  !"  cried  Jerry,  "  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  but 
two?'' 

•'  I  had  but  two  at  that  time,  my  dear  Jerry ;  but  the  overseers,  find- 
ing that  this  morning  I  was  to  become  Mrs.  Dolittle,  refused  to  keep 
them  any  longer  in  the  workhouse." 

What  could  be  done  ?  Jerry  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  himself  the 
title  of  husband  upon  speculation,  and  he  now  considered  he  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  There  was  still  his  wife's  property  in  perspective,  out  of 
which  he  deteirained  amply  to  repay  hims'!lf  for  this  vexation. 

He  therefore  endeavoured  to  be  cheerful,  and  screwing  his  mouth 
into  an  indescribable  shape,  he  bent  down  to  receive  the  kisses  of  his 
ready-made  family. 

Mrs  Dolittle  was  delighted  beyond  all  expression  to  find  her  decep- 
tion h^d  passed  so  lightly,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  Jerry's  neck, 
she  almost  suffocated  him  with  kisses. 

"  You  may  kiss  away,"  thought  Jerry ;  "  but  won't  I  pay  you  eut  for 
this !" 

He,  however,  wisely  forebore  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  when  his 
bride  had  perfectly  contented  herself  with  her  salutes,  he  coolly  asked 
her  to  help  him  to  a  little  gin  ! 

Many  were  the  congratulations  offered  Jerry  by  the  friends  of  his 


wife,  upon  having  a  family  ready  grown.  Jerry  did  his  best  to  receive 
them  graciously,  but  somehow  his  acknowledgments  were  made  in  a 
very  awkward  manner. 

"Allow  me,  my  dear,"  sa'd  the  bride,  "to  ask  you  in  return,  what 
was  the  joy  you  intended  me?" 

"  I  will  satisfy  you,"  said  Jerry,  taking  her  hand,  which  he  squeezed 
apparently  with  the  greatest  afiection,  at  least  he  tried  to  make  her 
believe  so. 

"  You  knew  dear  Mr.  Tomklns  ?"  continued  he. 
"  Ye — ye — yes  !"  stammered  his  wile.    "  I  think  you  said  be  \m 
dead  ?" 

"  He  is  my  love  !" 
"But  what  of  him?" 

"He  has  left  to  you  much  of  his  land  and  other  property  1" 
"  To  me  ?"  Slid  Mrs.  Dolittle,  in  evident  surprise. 
"  Yes  my  loVe,  to  you!" 

"  Surely,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  iny  dear  ?'" 

"  No,  no,  there  is  not!'  returned  Jerry,  energetically.  "Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  Esq.,  of  Tewkesbury,  has  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Tibbins,  late 
Miss  Griflin,  of  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  lands  and  other  propertief . 
Now,  my  dear,  you  see  there  is  no  mistake,"  said  Jerry,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee. 

But  who  can  express  his  surprise,  when  at  this  news  Mrs.  Dolittle. 
cast  herself  as  stiff  as  a  poker  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  said  Jerry,  "  she  is  quite  overcome  with  joy  !" 

The  bride  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Jerry,  and  uttered  a  stifled  "  Oh,  oh  !" 

"Why  don't  you  help  her?"  said  her  husband,  addressing  the  as- 
sembled friends.  "Harriet  dear,  do,  pray,  endeavour  to  recover,  or  I 
shall  go  distracted !" 

"  Dolittle,  do  you  love  me  V  asked  the  bride. 

"  Y'ss,  yes,  my  love,  you  know  I  do," 

"  And  will  you  forgive  me  then,  for  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Harriet,  I  have  forgiven  you  !" 

"  Ah  !  but  you  don't  know  all,"  sighed  his  lady. 

"  What  the  devil's  coming  now  !"  said  Jerry. 

"I — I — I  don't  know  Mr.  Tomkins  !  I  never  did  know  Mr.  Tom- 
kins." 

"  Hell  and  furies  !"  cried  Jerry  ;  "  and  were  you  Harriet  Griffin  that 
lived  at  F/ome  ?" 

"  No,  no,  dear  Jerry;  my  name  was  Mary  Moloy  :  I  never  was  out  of 
London  in  my  life  !" 

"  Oh,  you  deceiver  of  all  deceivers!"  cried  her  husband,  exasperated. 
"  I  could  choke  you,  that  I  could !" 

"  Come !  come !  Mr.  Dolittle  !"  cried  the  bridesmaid,  a  strapping 
milk-girl  of  five-and-twenty.  "  You  know  she  is  your  wedded  wife,  and 
if  you  dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  her,  I'll  strangle  you  !" 

This  was  said  in  such  a  menacing  tone  and  attitude,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate bridegroom  .trembled  in  his  shoes,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
main quiet. 

The  bride,  finding:  mat  ers  likely  to  blow  over,  regained  her  feet,  and 
seating  herself  beside  her  chap-falien  Jerry,  she  exclaimed : — 

"  Come,  come !  you  have  forgiven  me ;  let  us  now  be  friends." 

"  No,  no !  you  have  deceived  me — cruelly  deceived  me." 

"  Well,  weU,"  interrupted  the  strapping  bridesmaid;  "  you  know  it 
was  all  for  love!" 

"  Of  money!"  thought  Jerry,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  But  what  could 
he  do  now?  he  had  thrown  up  his  clerkship  in  Simmond's  Inn  ;  left  his 
lodgings  in  debt,  and  spent  his  last  penny  to  get  married ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, now,  no  rt  source  but  to  put  up  with  matters  as  they  stood  ;  and 
poor  Jeriy'?  waking  dreams  of  becming  a  great  man  had  now  all 
vanished  into  standing  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  help  to  support  Mrs.  Do- 
linle,  himself,  and  the  seven  juvenile  T.bbinses,  by  turning  a  mangle  at 
the  rate  of  lourpence  a  d^.y,  and  occasionally  to  assist  at  the  washing-tub. 


Dining  in  America. — In  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement  at 
Astor  House,  in  New  York,  by  which  all  the  guests  are  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  in  linen  jackets,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  daily  papers  suggests 
that  the  following  order  should  be  further  observed,  viz  ,  that  the  head 
waiter  should  be  commissioned  as  a  drill  officer.  The  guests  being 
arranged  in  lines  up  and  down  the  tables,  a  peal  of  the  gong  is  to  bring 
them  to  order.  Then  the  words — "Ready!" — "Off  coats!" — "On 
jackets!" — "Steady!" — "  Be  seated!"  —  "Handle  spoons!" — and  so 
through  the  dinner.  At  the  close,  another  peal  of  the  gong — "  Ready !" 
— "  Rise  up  !" — "  Off  jackets  !" — "  On  coats!" — -'Handle  tooth-picks  !" 
— "  Dismissed!"  We  draw  the  attention  of  Rosco,  Orr,  Swords,  Dolly, 
and  our  other  noted  restaurants,  to  this  plan  of  eating  to  time. 

Length  of  a  Lawyer's  Beard. — In  a  Parliament  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple (as  the  meetings  of  benchers  for  business  was  called,)  held  5th  May, 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  there 
was  a  decree  made  that  no  fellow  of  that  house  should  wear  his  beard 
above  three  weeks'  growth,  upon  pain  of  20s.  for  feiture.  ^ 
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LOVE  ; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

MRS.  HEARKSHAW'S  REFLECTIONS. — THE  STRANGE  COMMUNICATION.  

THE  SERIOUS  CONSULTATION.  THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  FACT. 

When  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  astonished  Harriet  so  much  by  the  dignity 
of  her  manner,  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Leighton,  whom  she,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  announced  her  intei.tion  of  calling  by  the  affec- 
tionate abbreviation  of  Bobby,  the  alarm  she  occasioned  in  the  breast  of 
her  daughter,  lest  her  intellects  had  become  impaireri,  was  fully  shared, 
in  as  far  as  a  belief  in  the  probability  of  such  a  fact  went,  by  Charles 
Hargrove,  who  had  great  difficulty  in  pacifying  Harriet,  and  preventing 
her  from  giving  way  to  great  grief,  on  account  of  the  supposed  new 
calamity,  which  would  tend  to  make  the  cottage  so  very  wretched  a 
home. 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  insisted  upon  the  house  being  fastened  up  very  early 
that  night,  and  upoa  all  parties  letiririg  to  their  several  beds  at  ouce. 
The  fact  was,  she  dreaded  her  own  inability  to  keep  the  interesting  secret 
that  was  committed  to  her  charge.  She  knew  that  if  she  sat  down,  a^d 
onci  began  talking,  she  must  tell  all,  and  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  Mr.  LeightOH,  and  might  pos>ibly  induce 
In  him  some  horrib  e  alteration  of  mind,  ia  consequence  of  his  finding 
she  was  not  the  amazingly  discreet  woman  he  flattered  her  he  thought 
she  was. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber — that  chamber  which  she  thought 
would  soon  cpase  to  be  soli'ary,  she  wished  to  give  way  to  the  delicious 
reflections  which  crowded  upon  her  mind  with  regard  to  thef'iture; 
anjd  she  lay  awake  all  night,  thinking  or  coaches,  and  finery,  and  un- 
bounded wealih,  till,  like  many  of  the  possessors  of  such  fancied  ingre- 
aients  in  the  cup  of  human  felicity,  she  found  that  her  rest  was  sadly 
worse  than  when  she  had  no  chance  of  such  pleasuie.  Had  Mrs. 
Hearnshaw  ever  read  Shakspere,  -sV'hich  of  course  she  never  had,  she 
might  have  exclaimed, — 

"  happy  low  lie  down, 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

There  was,  however,  one  result  which  she  arrived  at  before  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  was,  taat  it  was  utterly  and  completely  impossible  to  keep 
the  thing  a  p  ofound  secret  from  everybody,  and  the  on  y  qijestion  that 
arose  in  her  mind  then  was,  to  whom  sde  should  commuu.cate  the  im- 
portant intelligence  in  profound  contldei.ce. 

So  many  names  suggested  themselves  to  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  that  she 
became  qi-ite  bewildered  with  the  lecollectio  i  of  such  a  mass  of  dear, 
intimate  friends,  r.ot  one  of  whom  would,  of  cour-e,  let  it  go  any  fur- 
ther ;  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  her  that  as  her  principal  object  was  to 
have  somebody  to  whom  at  any  time,  or  at  all  times,  she  could  n-ake 
remarks  upo  i  the  all-engrossing  topic,  it  would,  after  all,  be  better  to 
make  a  confidant  of  Harriet. 

This  point  settled,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  tasted  of  the  balmy  sweets  of  an 
hour's  repose  before  breakfast  time,  and  on'iy  then  was  awake ued  by 
Harriet,  who  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  in  what  stdje  of  mind  her 
mother  was  afier  a  night's  rest. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl  was  pleased  to  find  her  mother's 
door  open,  and  approaching  the  bed  she  lucked  with  intense  anxiety  in 
her  face.  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  sleeping.  Harriet  uttered  a  faiut  sigh 
as  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  Heaven  spare  her  from  the  afln'clion  of  insanity." 

The  voice  might,  or  might  not,  have  reached  the  dreamy  ear  of  Mrs. 
Hearnshaw,  but  she  certainly  immediately  gave  a  loud  tnore  and  said, — 

"  Make  way  for  the  Lady  Majorets  and  six  cream-coloured  horses." 

Harriet  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  her  mother's  arm  to  aw.iken  her. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  she  said.    '"J  is  I — 'tis  Harriet." 

"  Y  )ur  lordship  is  vastly  welcome,"  cried  Mrs.  Heiirnshaw,  wakening 
suddenly,  and  thea  giving  a  faint  scream  at  finding  herself  not  presiding 
at  Guildhall. 

"  Mother,  m:ther  !"  crie-l  Harriet.    "  Are  you  better?" 
"  Better,  Harriet?    I  never  was  better  in  my  life.    What  are  you 
staring  at  in  that  unaccountable  way?" 

I  f  ared   " 

"  Fear<  d  what,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  —  nothing.  Only  you  fpoke  of  such  strange  t  ingt — 
lords,  and  ladies,  and  coaclivs,  and  lowu  and  country  bius;8,  i.nd 
plate  ■" 

"  Tbtft  I  flare  Bay  you  tIjouiUt  I  yru  iaa4." 


"  I — I  certainly  feared  you  were  not  quite  yourself,  mother." 

"  Indeed.  That  comes  of  ignorance.  Listen  to  me,  Harriet.  Let  my 
words  sink  as  far  as  po.ssible  into  your  bosom — let  what  I  say  leave  a 
gieat  impression  upon  you.  Swear  that  you  will  not  let  it  go  any 
further." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother?" 

"  Nothing  irore,  nor  nothing  less,  than  that  I  am  going  very  shortly 
to  alter  my  condition." 
"  What  ?" 

"  Alter  my  condition.  I  am  about,  for  the  second  time,  to  enter  the 
matjinioniai  state." 

"  Going  to  be  married,  mother?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure;  and  why  notj  miss  minx  and  impeitinence  ?  I 
should  I  ke  to  know  why  not." 

*'  Oh,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  not,  certainly." 

"  Then  don't  pretend  to  bet  surprised,  if  yeu  please,  as  if  it  was  so 
very  extraordinary  that  I  should,  be  attractive  to  soii:e  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  importance." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Harriet,  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  laughing — 
"  mav  1  ask  who  is  the  happy  man?" 

"  Yes,  you  may.  But  whether  1  will  tell  you  or  not  is  quite  another 
affair." 

"  Oh,  now  do,  mother — do  !'' 

"  Well,  if  I  do,  of  course  you  will  not  let  it  go  any  further?" 
"  Of  course  not." 

"  Then,  I  am  about  to  become  Mrs  Leighton." 
"  What !    Has  Mr.  Leighton  really  proposed  to  you,  mother?" 
"  And  why  rot,  I  should  like  to  know  ?    That's  the  question — Why 
not,  miss  naiix  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  certainly  don't  mean  " 

"  To  be  sure  not.  Of  course  you  don't  know,  Harriet.  You  know 
you  can't  know  what  is  in  it.  It's  a  great  deal  if  people  knew  what  is 
in  the  wo. Id." 

*  So  it  is,  mother.  Has  Mr.  Leighton  fixed  the — the  interesting 
period?" 

*'  No  ;  he  has  not.    But  he  will,  though." 

"  No  doubt,  mother.    May  I  mention  it  to  Chailes  ?" 

"  No,  you  may  not ;  and  yet,  let  me  see.  I  don't  know — no — yes — 
no — you  may.  Yes,  you  may — always  provided  he  won't  let  it  go  any 
further.    You  know  it  was  not  to  go  any  further." 

Certainly  not,  mother.  Was  it  last  night  that  Mr.  Leighton  ihade 
his  proposal  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  was.  He's  called  a  singular  man ;  but  a  proposal  is  a  pro- 
posal, it  it  come  from  the  dev  Lord  bless  me!  what  was  I  going  to 

say  ?  There,  now,  be  oflT,  you  know  all  about  it,  Harriet,  and  I  hope 
ind  trust,  at  the  same  time,  th=it  you  won't  let  it  go  any  further;  you 
will  let  the  fact  have  a  proper  impress.on  on  your  own  mind." 

"  Certainly,  mother.  I  must  confess,  I  am  very  much  surprised. 
Don't  you  think,  mother,  that  so  soou  after  my  poor  father's  death,  it 
will  look  strange  lor  you  to  marry?" 

"  No,  I  don't.  It  appears  to  me  the  greatest  compliment  I  can  pos- 
sibly piy  him;  so  don't  say  anythfng  more  about  it,  it  you  please." 

Thus  silence:!,  Harriet,  who  was  certainly  as  surprised  as  any  one 
could  possibly  be,  repiired  to  the  breakfa  t-room,  where  Charles  was 
anxiously  a*aiting  her  appearance,  and,  armed  with  the  permission  she 
had  succeeded  in  getting  from  her  mother  so  to  do,  she  informed  him  of 
the  singular  communication  which 'lad  been  made  to  her. 

"  Can  you,  Hariiet,"  he  said,  "  really  btlieve  it?" 

"  I  don't  know- what  to  thin't,"  was  Harriet's  reply.  "  You  know  Mr. 
Leighton  was  here  la^t  night,  and  had  a  private  conversation  with  my 
mother.  It  would  seem  incredible  that  she  should  so  tar  mistake  the 
purport  of  it,  as  to  fancy  it  a  proposal  ot  marriage  if  it  were  not." 

"  True,  dearest,  true.  More  incredible  things  than  Mr.  Leighton 
making  your  mother  his  wi  e  occur  every  day.  I  certainly  am  surprised, 
mt  that  surprise  cannot  carry  me  so  far  as  to  make  me  dispute  the  fact. 
Now  that  this  affair  appeais  to  be  settled,  I  do  not  mind  owning  to  you, 
dear  Harriet,  that  a  disagreeable  suspicion  has  occasionally  crossed  my 
mind,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Leighton  did  not  regard  you  altogether  with 
indifferent  eyes." 

Ilaniet  herself,  in  her  heart,  had  the  same  suspicions  ;  but  she  said 
nothing,  and  in  a  short  time  Charles  was  compelled  to  Icdve  the  cot- 
tage, in  order  t^  proceed  to  his  duties  at  the  merchant's,  and  Harriet 
was  left,  as  usual,  to  sigh  for  tlie  evening,  when  hi& return  would  again 
light  up  the  humble  dwelling  with  j  >y. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  cont;ratuldtion  to  Charles  Hargrove,  although, 
at  tiiTifS,  he  could  scarcely  conceive,  himself,  it  could  possibly  be  true 
that  Mr.  Leighton  had  decl  ired  himself  a  suitor  lor  tiie  liaud  of  Mrs. 
Hearufchaw,  instead  of  continuing  his  visits  to  the  cottage  in  the  regular 
iianner  he  had  commenced  them,  and  at  each  one  im  re  <»n(l  more  be- 
getting the  suspi  ion  in  his  (Ciiafles's)  miud,  that  the  temptation  was 
iu      boauty  of  ^i&ract. 
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0f  fourse,  Robert  Leighton,  at  his  age,  even  with  all  his  wealth,  and 
hadtbit  wealth  been  ten  times  vrhat  it  was  believed  to  be,  Charles  knew 
couid  be  no  rival  to  him  in  the  affections  of  nis  beautiful  cousin,  whose 
heart  he  knew  was  all  his  own ;  and,  under  any  other  circumstaticea 
than  those  which  subsisted  between  him  and  Leighton,  he  would  have 
Jaughed  at  the  very  idea  of  any  such  thing  occurring  as  the  least  con- 
fusion or  trouble  on  his  account. 

Now,  however,  the  circumstances  were  of  a  troublesome  character. 
Had  it  so  happened  that  the  merchant  had  become  enamoured  of  Har- 
riet, and  made  some  declarations  to  her,  he  (Charles)  would  have  had 
to  leave  his  employment,  and  he  had  had  tolerable  experience  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  anything  respectable  to  do  in  London,  without  he 
was  possessed  of  extraordinary  influence,  or  some  rare  talent  peculiar 
to  himself. 

Hence  he  rejoiced  much  that  the  merchant's  visits  to  the  cottage  had 
been  pleasantly,  although  suspiciously,  explained  into  an  admiration  or 
Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  instead  of  her  daughter,  and  Charles  Hargrove,  on 
that  moining,  repaired  to  his  duties  in  a  far  happier  and  easier  frame 
of  mind  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  some  time. 

Much  he  wondered  whether  or  not  the  merchant  would  mentioii  the 
subject  to  him;  and  he  was  on  the  look  out  the  whole  day  for  some 
communication  on  the  affair.  As  chance  would  have  it,  however,  he 
did  not  once  see  Mr.  Leighton,  and  the  last  hour  of  business  came 
without  Charles  having  further  information  regarding  Mr.  Leighton's 
intentions,  than  what  halbeen  communicated  to  him  by  Harriet. 

Scalvonl  he  did  see  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  but,  as  he  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  address  one  word  to  him  excapt  when  first  spoken  ^o,  he 
had,  of  course,  no  conversation  with  that  supposed  and  real  confidant  of 
the  merchant. 

When,  however,  Scalvoni  did  see  Charles  Hargrove  on  that  day,  he 
bent  upon  him  so  strange,  so  triumphant,  and  malignant  a  look,  that 
Charles,  who  observed  it  on  one  occasion,  was  much  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  account  for  it.  > 

There  was  another  circumstance,  too,  during  the  day,  which  gave 
Charles  Hargrove  both  trouble  and  uneasiness,  and  that  was  that  Letour 
would  pertinaciously  obtrude  himself  upon  his  attention,  showing  a 
strong  wish  to  become  intimate  and  confidential  with  him,  two  condi- 
tions which  Charles  Hargrove  was  quite  determined  should  not  take 
place ;  for,  from  the  first  moment  that  he  saw  Letour,  there  was  a 
some  hing  undefinable,  indescribable,  and  yet  distinct,  about  the  ex- 
p.ession  of  his  countenance,  which  Charles  had  a  great  aversion  to,  and 
as  for  making  more  than  the  contmon-ctril  acquaintancesliip  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  establishment  with  him,  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  taking  him  home  to  the  little  sanctuary  of  the  cottage,  whcic 
leaided  his  Harriet  in  all  her  innocence  and  beauty. 

But  Letour,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  looked  upon  Charles  Hargrove 
as  qiit ;  an  interloper,  ani,  before  his  own  liitle  troublesome  adventure 
on  the  Royal  Exchange,  had  considered  the  new  clerk  far  beneath  his 
notice,  was  now  humbled,  and  in  a  far  dilierent  frame  of  mind  to  what 
had  once  possessed  him. 

He  shrunk  and  cowered  before  the  superior  gen'us  of  Scalvoni,  who 
he  felt  had  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  him,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  (Lstour)  considered  himself  in  the  heif,'ht  of  his  own  tri- 
umphant cleverness ;  but,  along  With  the  fear  cif  Scalvoni,  there  rose  up 
in  his  mind  such  an  awful  hatred,  such  a  ii:aligaant,  panting  spiiit  of 
revenge,  that  he  would  almost  have  at  any  time  sacriiiced  his  own  life, 
so  that  by  so  doing  he  conld  but  for  a  llw  br  ef  moments  ere  his  own 
spirit  fled,  exult  in  the  dying  agonies  of  Scalvoni. 

He  became,  then,  to  him  who.n  he  so  much  hated,  cringing  and 
outwardly  eubmisnve.  He  affected  to  be  quite  subdued,  while  a 
hell  of  evil  passions  was  raging  in  his  heart,  and  he  then  thought  that 
he  would  endeavour,  in  case  he  should  requ're  their  good  offices,  to  be 
on  the  most  favourable  terms  with  every  one  else  in  the  establishment, 
and,  most  of  all,  did  he  begin  to  desire  an  intimacy  with  Charles  Har- 
grove, because,  from  what  he  had  heard,  by  listening  occasionally,  he 
was  partially  aware  of  the  dispute  between  Scalvoni  and  the  Hearnshaw 
fitnlljr,  and  he  thought  that  Charles  might  more  readily  than  any  sue 
elte  endeavour  to  assist  him  in  doing  something  hurtful  to  the  villain 
Scalvoni. 

Henco  he  made  on  that  day  the  most  vigorous  attempts  to  induce 
Charles  Hargrove  to  converse  with  him  in  such  a  friendly  manner  as 
should  authorize  him  in  becoming  confidential.  But  the  more  he  en- 
deavoured to  insinuate  himself  with  Charles,  the  more  he  (Charles)  re- 
treated from  Such  a  communication,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  so 
much  frigid  coldness,  that  even  Letour,  who  was  not  easily  discouraged 
wh^n  Iii.i  passions  were  interested,  found  hira^elf  discomfited  and  angiy 
z.ft^r  ]■.:-.  '..'ilii  attempts. 

Ho  n".'i  m  port  of  business  in  the  office  where  Charles  sat.  but  he 
WouH,  n-  vert.ulc8«,  obtrude  himself.  While  he  was  there,  Charlts  de 
ttrati  .e'l  that  he  would  take  no  Kort  oi  notice  of  him,  but  Letour  ad- 
vanced In  the  flist  iujtance,  sa>iDg, — 


I  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hargrove.  If  at  any  time  you  want  an  hour's 
I  recreation  in  the  air,  I  shall  always  be  veiy  happy  to  take  your  place  at 
!  your  desk  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Charles,  drily. 

"  And  no  o:)e  need  be  a  bit  the  wiser,  you  know,"  added  Letour. 
"  Mr.  Leighton  haj  given  me  hitherto,"  said  Charles,  "  as  much  spare 
time  as  I  wish." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  intention  of  offending  you." 
"  Certainly  net." 

"  I  believe  we  are  the  two  youngest  men  in  this  establishment,  and, 
somehow  or  another,  Scalvoni — who,  between  you  and  I,  is  not  the  best 
of  cha.acters — don't  seem  to  regard  either  of  us  with  kindly  leelings." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Charles. 

"  No.  I  have  seen  him  scowl  at  you  as  he  has  parsed  you  as  if  he 
would  be  glad  to  do  you  some  injury,  and  I  dare  say  j'ou  have  obstiVfA 
the  same  feeiing  on  his  countenance  yourself." 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  Mr.  Scalvoni's  physiognomical  expression,"  saW 
Charles.    "  Mr.  Leighton  is  my  emp.oyer." 

"  Yes,  of  cour^e,"  added  the  still  unabashed  Letour.  "  But  Scal- 
voni has  a  stiip<*ndojs  power  over  him.  I  could  tell  ycu  some  curious 
anecdotes  of  them  both,  for  you  know  I  have  been  here  tome  years 
now." 

"  I  would  rather  not  hear  them." 

"  But  they  are  valuable,  because  they  place  Scalvoni's  conduct  in  its 
true  light.    la  strict  confidence  between  us,  I  don't  mind  taying  " 

"Mr.  Letour,"  interrupted  Charles  Hargrove,  "  clearly  understand 
me:  I  decline,  most  distinctly,  any  confidential  cemmunicj  tions  what- 
ever. My  duties  here  are  simple  and  straightforward  ;  I  wish  to  hear 
nothing  for  or  against  any  one  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  as 
for  conlidential  communications  between  comparative  strangers,  they 
are  quite  absurd." 

"  But  we  need  not  be  Strangers." 

"  We  are  strangers,  sir." 

"  My  good  Mr.  Hargrove,  the  time  may  come  when   But  no 

matter — no  matte  r,  sir." 

"  It  is  no  matter  to  me  if  none  to  you,  Mr.  Letour." 

For  a  moment  the  Creole's  eye  flashed  fire,  and  then  assuming  a  com- 
mand over  himself,  which  latterly  he  had  resolved  to  exercise,  he  con- 
trolled a  present  passion  in  order  that  he  might  brood  over  a  lasting 
revenge,  and  without  another  word  he  quitted  the  office,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Charles  Hargrove,  who  now  flattered  himself  that  he  had  effec- 
tually defeated  the  attempt  of  the  creole  to  obtru''e  upon  his  acquaint- 
ance— an  attempt  which,  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  but  feel  certain  wa« 
made  from  some  interested  motive. 

When  Charles  reached  home  that  evenhig  he  founJ  his  aunt  sitting 
in  great  state  and  dignity,  with  the  hope  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Le  ghton. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE    PLAN    OF    GETTING     RID    OF    CHARLES   H ARGROVE.— THE  PRE- 
TENDED  LETTER.  THE   DUTCH   SKIPrER,   AND   HIS   INSTRUCTIONS.  - 

We  left  the  much  envied  merchant,  Robert  Leightdn,  in  a  state  of 
mind  much  better  iiragined  than  de-'cribtjd.  For  soikc  time  he  was 
in  a  sta  6  of  cora;  lete  stuyoir,  so  stunning  was  the  intelligence  he  re- 
ceived, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed ;  the  substance  of 
their  conversation  was  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  shuddered  as  he 
thonght  of  the  terrible  position  in  which  l.e  stood. 

He  was  the  slave — the  mere  creature  of  Scalvori,  dependent  upon 
his  bounty — upon  his  permission  to  exist.  A  conflict  of  var\"iug  emo- 
tions seized  upon  his  mind,  and  he  scarce  knew  that  he  breathed,  so 
deep  was  his  grief  and  terror. 

Time,  in  his  c^'^e,  like  that  of  many  others,  was  fast  dissipating  the 
mi-t  that  enDir.led  him,  and  he  distinctly  saw  that  he  was  now  help- 
less ;  he  could  not  retrieve  his  situation  ;  he  could  do  nothipg — he  was 
powerles.s,  and  incapable  of  making  any  attempt  to  throw  off  the  tram- 
mels that  Scalvoni  had  cast  around  him  so  successfully ;  he  was  fairly 
caught. 

The  attempt,  could  he  make  one,  would  be  unsuccessful,  for  he 
could  at  any  one  moment  crush  him,  and  endanger  his  life  and  liberty, 
by  a  false  charge  or  a  true  one,  skilfully  made,  or  brought  about,  that 
would  ruin  him,  and  involve  him  in  unknown  and  unthought-of  conse- 
quences. No;  he  would  abandon  all  now  to  Scalvtni,  and  be  diiec;ted 
by  him  in  all  that  he  was  desirous  to  have  done. 

What  then  remained  of  happiness  to  him  ?  Happiness  !— could  he 
even  utter  the  word  in  connection  with  himself?  No.  And  yet  Robert 
Leighton  ctaild  not  give  up  hope.  The  thoughts  of  love,  even  at  such 
a  moment,  crossed  his  imag-nation  ;  and  w^en  at  the  low.  s'.  point  of 
ahject  misery,  he  forgot,  for  'he  next  moment,  ihe  pang  thai  had  wrung 
t'lom  him  his  whole  possess  oas.  He  had  now  a  mas  er— nay,  a  tyrai.t, 
— and  the  nioment  Hiat  saw  him  under  such  a  thrall,  was  to  him  a 
mom«Dt  for  tlje  indulgence  of  thought  on  tbe  tenderesf  of  subjecta, 
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He  at  length  determined — as  he  could  not  alter  his  present  unhappy 
Bituation,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  wringing  from  Scalvoni  the  least 
promise  (much  Jess  the  performance)  of  his  ever  becoming  independcBt 
agai.'. — to  throw  all  care  off  his  mind,  and  let  the  course  of  events  flow 
on,  without  his  wearying  himself  wit^  attempting  to  stem  the  current. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  he  determined  to  sit  down  qu'etly,  and,  with 
Harriet  Hearnshaw,  enjoy  so  much  of  life  as  was  permitted  him;  on 
this  he  was  fully  resolved. 

There  was,  however,  but  one  poir.t  upon  which  he  had  any  doubt — 
scarcely  doubt,  but  difficulty  ;  he  had  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  Har- 
riet's own  inclination, — that  he  thought  might  be  accomplished,  if  her 
avowed  lover  Charles  Hargrove  were  out  of  the  way. 

This  thought  suggested  a  series  of  oihers,  that  followed  in  its  train ; 
how  was  that  to  be  accomplished  ?  Leighton  almost  s  arted  when  he 
first  proposed  the  question  to  himself.  He  had  seen  murder  committed 
— he  had  indeed  lent  a  consenting  hand  to  it.  How  then  could  the 
thoughts  of  getting  a  person  out  of  the  way  be  other  than  terrible  to  his 
imagination  ? 

But  still  the  thought  had  passed  his  mind,  and  each  time  it  came  it 
appeared  less  terrible,  and  there  also  appeared  to  be  a  greater  necessity 
for  it  than  on  the  preceding  occasion. 

But  how?  That  was  the  question,  and  a  grave  one,  too;  requiring 
a  grave  answer,  and  one  not  untioged  with  bloodshed. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  thought  of  shedding  human  blood 
becomes  divested  of  its  terrors  and  horrifying  circumstances  that  usually 
accompanied  the  first  deed ;  so  it  was  with  the  merchant,  Robert 
Leighton,  for  he  now  appeared  to  think  the  destruction  of  Charles  Har- 
grove a  settled  matter,  and  one  on  which  the  pros  and  cons  had  been 
duly  considered,  and  all  further  consideration  at  an  end. 

There  remained  now  but  one  thing  to  speak  about,  and  it  was  the 
thing  that  gave  him  the  most  trouble,  and  that  was,  in  what  manner 
could  he  get  Charles  Hargrove  out  of  the  country  ;  or,  what  was  better, 
out  of  thsj  land  of  the  living. 

He  now  recollected  that  Scalvoni  had  spoken  of  a  plan  that  would 
enable  him  to  get  rid  of  Charles  whenever  he  should  be  a  hindrance 
to  any  of  his  plans,  of  whatever  character  they  might  be;  indeed,  he 
thought  that  Scalvoni  must  have  had  sach  a  thing  in  his  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  it,  for,  under  all  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
easily  done  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  yet  he  had  another  scheme. 

"  Well,"  thought  he,  **  I  will  see  Scalvoni.  I  can't  help  what  has 
passed;  but  I  may  make  some  amends  to  myself  by  making  use  of  him 
in  the  way  I  want." 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  arose  from  the  chair  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  when  Scalvoni  gave  out  the  terrible  determination  that 
guided  him,  and  sought  the  man's  aid  whom  he  most  hated  and  feared. 

Scalvoni  was  in  his  own  apartment  thinking  over,  in  his  own  mind, 
what  had  happened,  and  inwardly  chuckling  at  the  thought  that  he  bad 
outwitted  Leighton,  and  that  all  was  now  virtually  his.  He  would 
pursue  that  course  which  he  believed,  in  his  own  mind,  was  so  secure, 
and  so  sure  to  lead  to  wealth  and  importance. 

He  opened  the  door  to  Leighton,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  at  his 
coming  there,  and  for  a  minute  or  so  neither  spoke;  but  Leighton 
•walked  in  and  seated  himself,  while  Luke  Scalvoni  assumed  his  wonted 
p  luse  and  sneer,  aad  finding  Leighton  did  not  speak,  he  said,  bneeringly, — 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  j-ou  so  soon,  Master  Rober.  Leighton." 

"  Scalvoni,"  said  Leighton,  "  I  have  been  thinking  this  matter  over, 
and  as  what  has  occurred  cannot  be  recalled,  the  best  and  most  reason- 
able plan  to  adopt  is  to  swim  with  the  current  of  events,  and  not  waste 
one's  life  in  attempting  to  cross  it." 

"  You  have  certainly  adopted  the  most  reasonable  plan,  t>iough,  to 
tell  yo'i  the  truth,  I  can't  see  that  you  could  well  adopt  any  other,  but 
'tis  better  done  at  first  than  last ;  but  what  is  your  object,  Leighton, 
•what  is  your  object  ?  You  have  not  come  here  to  tell  me  that  without 
having  some  ulterior  object  in  view — something  you  want  done  " 

"  True — true,"  replied  Leighton,  a  little  staggered  at  his  purpose 
being  alTiost  known  before  he  had  mentioned  his  wishes.  "  You  recol- 
lect what  has  passed  between  us  about  Harriet  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly." 

"  That,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  intend  tt  break  in  upon.  That  ar- 
rangement you  will  allow  to  stand  as  it  was  made?" 

"  Certainly.    I  had  no  intention  of  molesting  you  in  that  respect." 

"  Well — well,  it  is  all  I  now  care  for — all  I  have  to  care  for,"  said 
Leighton,  with  an  involuntary  sigh. 

"  Proceed,"  said  Scalvoni. 

"  Well,  then,  my  chance  of  success  with  the  girl  is  but  small,  not- 
withstanding her  mother  is  on  my  side,  while  that  young  fellow,  Charles 
Hargrove,  is  about  her." 

"  Have  you  only  just  now  found  that  out?  I  could  have  told  you  aa 
much  long  ago  ;  but  if  he  should  be  out  of  sight,  he  will  be  soon  out 
of  mind,  for  women  are  as  fickle  as  the  waves  of  the  lea,  and  as  In- 
coDttant  as  the  wind." 


"  Exactly,"  said  Leighton.  "  It  is  about  this  youog  man  that  I  would 
speak  to  you.    You  said,  some  time  since,  you  had  a  plan  that  would 
easily  get  rid  of  him." 
I  did." 

"  Can  you  now  do  so  ?  She  is  the  only  object  now  of  my  wishes,  aud 
when  I  gain  her  my  whole  energies  will  be  devoted  to  the  business." 

"  My  plan  is  a  simple  and  easy  one,  and  can  soon  be  done.  I  know 
a  Dutch  skipper,  a  curious  man  in  his  way,  but  one  I  can  depend  upon  ; 
h«  will  take  him  out  of  sight  of  land,  and,  on  the  first  opportunity,  at 
night,  he  will  quietly  drop  him  overboard." 

That  would  be  certainly  a  good  mode  of  doing  it,  and  one  that  will 
bring  no  unpleasant  sights  to  one's  mind." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Scalvoni;  "you  can't  forget  that  funny 
affair  of  the  Jew." 

"  Funny,"  exclaimed  Leighton  ;  "  'twas  horrible.  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it  ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  Charles  Hargrove  on  board  of  this 
man's  vessel,  for,  I  suppose,  that  is  what  will  be  necessary  ?" 

"  It  will.  I  must  see  him,  though,  and  arrange  the  particulars. 
You  would  desire  him  to  be  started  immediately  f " 

"  Certainly." 

"  For  the  longer  he  remains  the  oftener  his  arm  entwines  her  waist, 
and  presses  her  to  his  heart ;  his  lips  meet  hers,  you  know,  while  you 
are  waiting  the  reversion." 

"  D  n !"  muttered  Leighton,  who  shrunk  from  this  description  of 

what  might  possibly  pass  between  the  lovers,  but  yet  restrained  himself 
as  much  as  he  was  able  in  the  presence  of  Scalvoni,  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  state  of  the  merchant's  feelings  mightily. 

*'  What  is  ypur  plan  for  getting  him  on  board  quietly,  for  I  suppose 
you  cannot  do  it  otherwise  ?" 

"  Merely  this,  you  must  write  a  letter  as  coming  from  Amsterdam, 
from  any  house,  to  the  purport,  that  the  chief  of  the  firm  is  dead,  and 
some  confidential  person  is  required  over  there  to  look  after  your  interest." 

"  That  will  do.  I  will  immediately  get  one  written,  and  show  it, 
and  have  it  come  by  the  hands  of  some  one  coming  from  Holland,  or 
supposed  to  do  so." 

You  liad  better  do  so,"  replied  Scalvoni,  and"  Robert  Leighton 
retire  I  for  the  purpose  to  his  own  office,  his  mind  fully  occupied  for  the 
moment  with  this  affair  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


A  D  E  L  A. 

I  HAPPENED  to  be  residing  at  Naples  during  the  reaction  and  pro- 
scriptions which  sueceeded  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  after  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  of  1799.  Many  of  the  victims  were  denounced  by  tiie 
priests,  as  much  for  their  suspected  heresy,  as  for  their  treasonable 
practices. 

Father  Don  Alvez  was  particularly  active  in  this  "  pious  work  "  He 
was  a  younger  member  of  a  Castilian  house,  and  had  been  bred  in  the 
strictest  discipline  of  the  Jesuits.  He  spent  his  life  in  penances  and  in- 
trigues ;  the  former,  I  presume,  to  give  him  a  keener  relish  for  th« 
latter,  and  the  latter  to  compensate  the  tedium  of  the  former. 

At  the  time  I  knew  him,  he  was  past  the  middle  age;  his  features 
were  already  wrinkled  with  years,  but  marked  by  that  haughty  and 
rruel  expression  so  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  indulgence  of  arbitrary 
power. 

He  had  come  to  Naples  with  high  recommendations  to  the  court,  to 
assist  in  purging  the  city  ef  the  disaffected.  Hi*  diligence  in  this  pur- 
suit was  truly  beyond  all  parallel. 

I  am  yet  unable  to  conceive  by  what  process  he  became  so  minutely 
conversant  with  the  previous  history  of  such  an  immense  number  of 
peisons,  in  so  short  a  time.  His  information  was  never  at  fault,  and 
his  measures  very  rarely  thwarted  by  miscalculation,  either  in  design  or 
execution. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  master  of  a  suspected  person,  he  did 
not  at  once  act  upon  his  evidence  to  bring  about  an  instant  infliction  of 
punishment;  but  used  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  a  dogmatical 
exposition  of  what  he  called  "  the  salvation  of  the  holy  church."  If 
this  had  the  desired  effect,  after  a  little  longer  confinement,  the  captive 
was  liberated  on  his  good  behaviour ;  but  if  the  heretic  persevered  in 
his  rejection  of  the  prescribed  process,  he  was,  forthwith,  handed  over 
tu  the  headsman. 

The  society  in  which  I  moved  made  me  acquainted  with  Father  Don 
Alvez.  I  was  then  young  and  fond  of  adventure,  and,  very  naturally, 
conceived  a  strong  desire  of  visiting,  with  him,  some  of  the  unfor- 
tunates whom  the  police  were  constantly  arresting  by  his  orders. 

By  practising  some  courteous  assiduities,  as  well  as  a  little  flattery,  I 
ingratiated  myself  with  him,  and  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
him  on  his  dismal  visits  to  the  prison. 

After  visiting  one  or  two  cells,  in  whlcli  xre  found  inmates  quite  will- 
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ing  to  believe  anything  and  everything  which  my  guide  thought  proper 
to  propound,  we  entered  a  narrow,  dismal  hole,  surrounded  by  walls, 
down  which  the  damp  trickled  almost  in  a  stream,  and  with  a  floor  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  granite  of  uneven  surface  and  sharp  edges. 

The  torch  carried  by  our  attendant  discovsred  a  bundle  of  straw  in 
he  corner  farthest  from  the  door,  and  resting  upon  it  a  young  girl.  Don 
Alvez  motioned  the  gaoler  to  withdraw. 

The  creaking  of  the  hinges  disturbed  the  prisoner.  She  started  from 
her  recumbent  posture;  but  her  eyes  had  been  to«  long  accustomed  to 
darkness  to  endure  the  glare  of  the  torch  light. 

She  arranged  her  disordered  hair  and  clothing  as  fast  and  completely 
as  she  could ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  ventured  to  scrutinize  her 
visitors,  I  marked  the  deep  crimson  that  suffused  her  face  and  bosom. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  behold  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  women 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  but  when  I  saw  this  unfortunate  captive,  I  felt  at 
once  that  I  had  never  met  with  any  one  whose  loveliness  was  so  perfect. 
When  I  say  that  she  was  a  Greek,  and  bore  in  every  lineament  the  im- 
press of  her  clime  and  nation,  I  need  not  attempt  a  description. 

Don  Alvez  had  told  me,  previous  to  entering  the  cell,  that  it  con- 
tained a  heretic  who  had  been  some  time  in  confinement,  and  appeared 
resolved  to  reject  every  chance  of  '*  salvation." 

•*  This."  he  added,  is  the  last  opportunity  of  repentance  I  intend  to 
give  her." 

These  words  still  echoed  in  my  ears,  as  I  contemplated  the  stem  front 
of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  pensive  innocence  of  the  Greek  maiden. 

"  Perverse  child,"  commenced  Don  Alvez,  *'  I  have  once  more  come 
to  offer  thee  liberty,  and  the  favour  of  the  Virgin,  if  thou  wilt  embrace 
the  holy  faith." 

Adela  (so  the  gaoler  had  whispered  me  she  was  called)  had  now  sat 
down  on  her  coarse  bed,  and,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  bosom, 
seemed  prepared  for  any  calamity  which  might  await  her.  She  returned 
no  answer  to  the  priest's  observation. 

"  What!"  continued  he  ;  "  dott  thou  treat  with  contempt  the  servant 
of  the  church?  Mark  me,  perverse  infidel !  thy  fate  is  in  thine  own 
hands.  Thy  death,  I  swear,  by  all  the  blessed  saints,  shall  be  the  pe- 
nalty if  thou  persistest  in  thine  unbelief!  but  if  thou  wilt  listen  to  the 
truth,  not  a  hair  on  thy  head  shall  be  injured.  How  sayest  thou?  Canst 
thou  endure  death,  or  wilt  thou  live  J" 

"  I  am  heedless  of  my  fate,"  replied  Adela,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
which  pierced  my  heart.  "  Still,  not  heedless,"  she  added,  with  anima- 
tion, "  so  long  as  IJinow  not  the  fate  of  Oonrade.  Tell  me,  priest,  I 
conjure  tbee,  is  he  in  thy  power?" 

"  Why  is  the  fate  of  that  young  man  so  dear  to  you  f  "  inquired  Don 
Alvez,  "  that  it  is  preferred  to  thine  own  salvation?  ' 

Adela  met  the  look  of  the  Jesuit  with  a  calm  and  penetrating  glance. 

"  Thou  mayest  be  learned  in  thy  faith,"  she  said  ;  '*  but  thou  art  a 
novice  here" — laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart — if  thou  knowest  not 
that  a  woman's  leve,  in  doating  upon  its  object,  entirely  forgets  all  other 
intereits." 

Then  it  is  sinful,  and  deserves  perdition,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Then  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  be  saved,"  quietly  rejoined  the 
young  Grtek. 

What  if  I  tell  thee,"  after  a  pause,  said  Don  Alvez,  "  that  Conrade 
is  not  in  my  power,  but  has  left  Naples  with  another  paramour?" 

Adela's  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  with  indignation,  as  she 
exclaimed, — 

"  Then  I  tell  thee  thou  art  a  liar  as  well  as  a  barbarian  !  Not  for  a 
moment  will  I  believe  so  base  a  calumny." 

"  Adela,  for  the  last  time,  dost  thou  refuse  the  mercy  of  the  church?" 

"  Do  I  refuse  the  mercy  of  the  church  !"  said  Adela.  "  Why,  wretch ! 
dost  thou  call  these  bolts  and  bars,  this  dungeon,  this  darkness  and 
long  imprisonment,  my  wasted  health,  my  tortured  mind,  my  almost 
broken  heart  —dost  thou  call  these  mercy?  I  know  not  what  is  meant 
by  thy  church,  and  I  care  not;  I  despise  and  reject  both  it  and  thee. 
You  dragged  me  hither  because  I  worshipped  according  to  the  customs 
of  my  fathers  and  my  nation  ;  and  you  would  have  dragged  hither  ano- 
ther being  for  the  same  offence — one  who  was  too  noble,  too  generous, 
all  too  worthy  to  commit  the  smallest  wrong.  But  he  has  escaped — 
thank  Heaven,  he  hat  escaped  !  Ob,  Conrade !"  she  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  ;  "  who  shall  love  thee  when  Adela  Is  goae  ?" 

For  a  short  time  sobs  convulsed  her  beautiful  form ;  she  soon  re- 
covered, and  then  added,  with  an  emphasis  I  shall  never  forget, 

I  do  reject  thee,  thy  mercy,  and  thy  church  !  I  cannot  believe  that 
truth  is  allied  with  crwelty,  or  that  Heaven  has  given  you  authority  to 
destroy  its  own  creatures.  I  know  not  who  Is  your  God,  but  I  feel  that 
the  great  and  good  Intelligence,  who  rules  the  world,  will  not  punish 
me  for  serving  hina  as  I  have  been  taught,  for  believing  as  my  simple 
reason  dictates,  and,  above  all,  for  rejecting  your  creed,  so  full  of  cruelty, 
bivodabed,  and  oppression.  Leave  me  now ;  In  an  hour  I  will  be  ready 
to  do  your  bidding." 

"  Enoufb !"  1144  P9Q  Alvez,  itQmljr,       faH9  Wwaifli  tho  door. 


I  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  whisper  to  Adela, — 

"  Do  not  hope  too  much,  but  1  will  be  your  friend." 

Her  large,  dark  eyes  spoke  a  gratitude  which  I  am  confident  I  shall 
never  receive  from  any  human  being. 

The  gaoler  fastened  the  heavy  door,  and  I  followed  Don  Alvez,  who 
was  hastening  from  the  building.  When  I  overtook  him,  I  inquired 
his  resolution  as  to  the  fate  of  the  young  Gieek. 

"  She  dies  to-morrow  at  noon,"  was  his  only  laconic  reoly. 

It  was  then  near  evening.  He  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  answer 
any  questions  concerning  her,  but,  by  dint  of  close  application,  I  ex- 
tracted as  much  intelligence  as  put  me  on  a  track  by  which  I  at  length 
discovered  Conrade. 

I  have  not  a'.)ility  to  describe  that  gallant  youth.  There  was  the 
genuine  Attic  stamp  on  his  character  and  frame.  He  entered  eagerly 
into  my  plan  of  rescue;  it  v:&s  sufliciently  perilous,  but  that  to  him  was 
a  recommendation  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  design  was  to  bribe  the  gaoler  to  connive  at  our  admission  to 
Adela's  cell,  and  then  to  bring  her  away  with  us,  and  fight  a  passage 
through  all  opposition. 

A  friendly  fisherman  engaged  to  await  on  us  at  the  bay  with  his  skiff, 
at  a  point  from  which,  fortunately,  the  prison  was  not  far  distant. 

With  little  difficulty  I  obtained  an  interview  with  the  gaoler,  and  en- 
gaged with  him  to  assist  us  in  our  enterprise,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
one  hundred  piastres. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Wc  found  Adela  in  a  calm  slumber. 
Perhaps  she  dreamt  that  she  was  going  to  get  free,  for  the  very  moment 
Conrade  stepped  towards  the  couch,  she  sprung  into  his  arms,  without  a 
moment's  doubt  that  it  was  any  but  him. 

She  willingly  resigned  herself  to  our  direction.  When  we  emerged 
from  the  cell  we  gained  the  outer  £ate  before  it  was  discovered  that  we 
had  with  us  the  condemned  captive. 

The  first  and  second  assailants  were  laid  at  Conrade's  feet,  by  stabs 
from  his  rapier.  We  were  now  in  the  street,  fieeing  for  our  lives — Con- 
rade first,  with  Adela  on  his  left  arm;  I  defended  the  retreat. 

The  fate  of  the  two  men  had  a  salutary  effect  in  checking  the  teme- 
rity of  their  companions.  After  some  hard  blows  had  been  given  and 
received,  we  gained  the  beach. 

The  fisherman  placed  Adela  in  the  boat,  while  I  and  Conrade  stood  at 
bay,  and  repulsed  our  pursuers.  I  think  another  life  was  sacrificed  in 
the  scuffle. 

The  case  was  now  desperate,  for  the  number  of  our  enynies  increased 
every  moment.  We  threw  ourselves  into  the  boat,  and  the  first  stroke 
shot  us  into  deep  water, 

A  volley  of  musket  balls  whizzed  over  our  heads,  without  doing  us  any 
damage.  The  night  was  dark,  and  we  were  rowing  with  all  our  strength, 
two  things  that  diminished  our  danger. 

I  cannot  tell  why  no  attempt  at  chase  was  made;  but  so  it  happened, 
that  all  our  obstacles  were  at  an  end  when  we  left  the  shore.  Before 
daybreak,  we  reached  a  contrabandist  in  the  offing  ;  and  when  the  sun 
shone  in  full  lustre  on  the  city  of  Naples,  we  were  many  leagues 
distant  down  the  Mediterranean. 

My  part  in  this  adventure,  of  course,  exiled  me  from  the  Neapolitan 
metropolis  for  a  time.  As  the  excitement  of  the  crisis  died  away, 
Father  Don  Alvez  found  more  difficulty  in  procuring  victims. 

His  zeal  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  solitary  delinquent  or  two;  so 
he  retired  to  Rome  in  a  pique  at  the  aversion  of  the  Neapolitans  to  un- 
dergo martyrdom. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  had  less  difficulty  in  negotiating  an  indemnity. 
I  was  attached  to  the  locality,  or  I  should  not  have  troubled  myself  to 
return.  But  now  I  regard  Naples  as  the  scene  of  action  which,  of  all 
others  of  my  life,  I  have  most  occasion  to  look  back  upon  with  unmixed 
pleasure. 

***** 
"  Adela,  I  heard  many  years  afterwards,  from  an  English  captain,  was 
the  mother  of  a  numerous  family.    My  informant  had  visited  hei  home, 
and,  because  he  was  my  countryman,  he  was  treated  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished respect. 


The  Hedgehog. — It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  fiercest  poi- 
sons have  no  effect  on  this  wonderful  little  animal.  They  are  of  great 
value  in  woods  and  plantations,  and  they  should  not  be  grudged  an  apple 
now  and  then,  as  they  wage  unceasing  war  against  adders  and  all  the 
poisonous  members  of  the  reptile  genus,  the  bites  of  which,  even  when 
inflicted  in  the  most  unprotected  parts  of  their  body,  have  no  dangerous 
effect.  Repeated  experiments  have  been  made  by  physicians  and  others 
as  to  their  ability  to  swallow  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons,  neither  of 
which  have  ever  had  the  slightest  destructive  tendency.  Whence  this 
remarkable  faculty  arises,  has  not  be  jn  ascertained  ;  of  course  it  must 
be  some  property  in  the  blood  ;  but  how  that  property  is  obtained,  is  n 
problem  yet  unsolved  by  aaatomists. 
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THE  COMPACT  ; 

OR,  FIRST  AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

{Coniinued  from  our  la$i,) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THI  THIRD    DAY.  THE  KOriGE  TO  QUIT. — THE  SUPPER  PARTY  AND 

ITS  RESULTS. 

Meriton,  when  he  left  the  parlour  with  Maria  Delmair,  on  account 
©f  the  foolish  malice  of  Anderson,  was  warmly  thanked  by  the  beautiful 
girl  for  the  forbearance  he  had  displayed  towards  his  insulting  rival — a 
forbearance  which,  however,  had  cost  Meriten  a  hard  struggle  to  main- 
tain, and  perhaps  it  was  only  a  lingering  consciousness,  that  had  he 
been  in  Anderson's  place,  the  rejected  instead  of  the  accepted  lover,  he, 
too,  might  have  felt  what  it  was  to  engage  in  a  fruitless  struggle  with  a 
breaking  heart,  that  enabled  hiiu  to  do  so. 

'*  Mv  mother,"  said  Maria,  "  cannot,  will  not,  now,  I  am  sure,  permit 
Mr.  Anderson  to  remain  here  longer." 

"  He  ought,  in  honour  to  go,"  replied  Meriton  ;  "  in  fact,  his  staying 
now  is  a  pre  of  of  obstinacy  having  obtained  a  victory  over  good  manners 
and  all  feeling  of  honour  or  shanae.  And  yet,  dear  Maria,  God  knows 
what  act  of  tolly  and  madness  1  might  myself  have  been  guilty  of  could 
I  have  found  no  sympathetic  feeling  for  rwy  love  in  your  heart.  When 
I  look  into  your  eyes,  when  I  hear  your  voice,  when  I  gaze  upon  your 
face,  and  see  delineated  on  it  all  tlie  gentleness  that  adorns  it  I  can 
pity  Anderson,  and  find  for  him  an  excuse  despite  all  my  indignation 
at  him." 

Maria  smiled  as  sl;e  shook  her  head  gently  at  Meriton,  and  then, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  too  much  ardour,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart; 
but  young  ladies,  perhaps,  more  easily  forgive  a  little  too  much  ardour 
than  a  deficiency  of  that  same  ;  at  least,  so  we  have  heard,  and  Maria, 
although  she  declared  herself  very  much  offended,  did  so  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  a  tone  of  voice  somevehat  similar  to  the 
young  lady's  in  the  anecdote,  who  said  to  her  lover,  "  Now,  Theodore, 
my  brother  is  out,  and  my  mother  is  up  stairs,  but  don't  you  now  have 
the  impertinence  to  take  the  opportunity  of  kissing  me  in  that  violent 
Vrsy  you  did  once  before." 

We  don't  beiieve  a  word  of  this  anecdote,  because  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  libellous  of  young  ladies  in  general,  for  whom  we  have  that 
degree  of  devoted  respect  that  we  cannot  belitve  them  to  be  other  than 
what  they  look — angels,  not  at  all  fallen,  and  quite  above  kissing  in 
gefieral. 

Anderson  would  have  torn  the  hair  out  of  his  head  by  the  roots  if  he 
had  seen  Merit  n  have  the  unparalleled  effrontery  to  press  his  audacious 
lips  upon  the  velvet  cheeks  of  Maria  Delmair  ;  but  he  didn't  see  it,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  all,  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  we 
don't  see.        *  «  jt  -if  s  *  * 

Oar  readers  will  now  suppose  the  day  following  that  on  which  Ander- 
eon  had  procured  from  the  post-office  with  such  facility  the  forged 
letter,  to  have  passed  away,  and  the  third  morning  of  his  possession  of 
that  trightful  document  to  have  arrived. 

He  passed  a  sleepless  night— the  one  preceding  that  day  on  which 
he  determined  to  make  use  of  the  well-worn,  often  looked  at,  and  ex- 
ceedingly genuine-looking  letter  from  Yoik.  Indeed,  he  never  attempted 
to  rest,  so  certain  was  he  in  his  perturbed  state  of  mind,  of  not  Leing 
able  to  sleep.  He  sat  up  the  whole  of  that  night  in  his  rooTn,  with  the 
letter  before  him,  reading  it  again  and  again,  with  an  intensity,  an 
earnestness  that  was  teiribly  indicative  of  the  effects  he  expected  to 
e»8ue  from  it. 

He  felt  no  fatigue,  no  uneasiness ;  he  only  panted  for  the  momirg — 
the  commencement  of  that  day,  which  he  felt  assured  would  be  one  to  him 
of  triumph — to  Meriton  of  horror  and  dismay, — to  Maria  Leljajair  of  tears 
and  reproaches, — to  all,  of  astonishment  and  conviction  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  character  of  the  young,  favouredL^andsome,  candid,  accom- 
plished lover.  ~  , 

"  What  can  he  say — what  will  he  say?"  asked  Anderson  himself  a 
hundred  times  as  he  sat  up  that  long  weary  night.  How  can  he  answer 
the  charge,  except  in  a  manner  which  will  mvolve  him  still  deeper.  If 
he  look  confused  and  terrified,  as  well  he  may,  such  will  be  to  them  as 
indications  of  guilt.  If  he  have  so  much  command  over  himself  as  to 
be  calm  and  collected,  such  appearances  will  only  be  considered  the 
height  of  effr.  iitery,  in  consequence  of  his  be.ng  prepared  for  such 
events,  and  probably  as  arising  from  hia  exijerience  in  such  conlrelemps 

"  Let  him  do  what  he  will,  say  what  he  will,  be  cannot  eacape.  His 
denial  of  the  charge  will  avail  him  nothing,  for  who,  amenable  to  such 
ftn  accusation,  would  hesitate  to  crown  the  iniquity  it  suggests  by  the 


I  simple  falsehood  of  a  denial?  Tremble,  Meriton — tremble;  you  are  a 
doo  Tied  man." 

Over  and  over  again  did  Anderson  felicitate  himself  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  involved  his  rival.  If  the  prospect  of  his 
ever  having  the  happiness  of  calling  Maria  Delmair  his  was  a  receding 
one,  and  growing  dim  in  the  fading  distance,  his  revenge  against  his 
successful  rival  was  proportionately  clear,  well  defined,  and  distinct. 

"My  second  object  I  shall  accomplish,"  he  said,  if  my  fust  fail; 
Maria  Delmair  may  never  be  mine,  but  she  shall  never  be  Meiiton's." 

Many  a  time  he  walked  to  the  window,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  east,  in  order  to  note  if  there  were  any  appearances  of  the  dawn 
of  day,  and,  at  length,  when  he  saw  the  dim,  sickly,  cold-looking  light 
of  very  early  morning  spreading  itself  over  the  sky,  he  rejoiced  within 
himself,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  The  time  is  coming — the  time  is  coming  for  revenge.  Oh,  what  a 
day  will  this  be,  Meriton,  for  you  and  for  me." 

Anderson  had  not  contrived  any  regular  plan  by  which  the  letter 
from  York  was  to  reach  the  hands  of  Maria  Delmair;  there  were  so 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  that  object,  that  when  he  began  to  think 
of  bow  it  was  to  be  done,  his  mind  became  bewildered  in  the  multitude 
of  suggestions  that  presented  themselves,  so  he  resolved  upon  leaving 
that  part  of  the  affair  to  circumstances  and  opportunities  as  they  should 
arise;  of  one  thing  only  he  assured  himself,  that  another  sunset  should 
not  pass  over  without  Maria  having  that  letter  in  her  po8»ession. 

He  had  seen  Meadows,  as  arranged,  once  again  since  the  morning 
when  they  went  to  the  post  office  together;  and,  during  that  interview, 
every  evil  passion  he  had,  had  been  successfully  acted  upon,  and  influ- 
enced to  madness  by  the  artful  insinuations  of  the  villain,  whose 
success  was  great,  because  he  had  a  mind  to  act  upon  which  was  quite 
abandoned  by  reason,  and  in  a  lit  state  only  to  Jtiear  the  feH  suggestions 
of  passion. 

The  talents  of  Meadows  werte  not  of  a  high  order,  and  there  was 
about  his  calumnious  and  diabolical  suggestions  very  frequer.tly  a 
clumsiness,  which  would  have  been  quite  ineffectual  upon  a  mind 
which  could  have  brought  calm  reflection  to  its  aid ;  such  a  mind,  how- 
ever, poor  Anderson  did  not  then  possess;  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  any 
current.  Like  the  ship  of  the  dead,  described  by  Shelly,  was  his 
intellect. 

"  It  drifted  on  the  wailing  sea,  an  aimless,  straining  mass, 
The  idle  sport  of  puny  waves — that  seeming  living  thing. 
Which  once  had  stemmed  the  ocean's  rage. 
And  ridden  on  the  storm." 

Therefore  it  was  that  Anderson  became  like  the  unguided,  abandoned 
ship,  a  prey  to  every  current  that  chose  to  toss  him  thither  and  hither. 
Even  Meadows  himself  was  surprised  at  thie  easiness  by  which  his 
victim  was  led,  only  he  put  it  all  down  to  the  account  of  his  own  clever- 
ness, instead  of  the  partial  insanity,  for  such  it  ^mounted  to,  of  the 
unhappy  young  man. 

Then  came  the  fatal  morning — light  and  beautiful — the  sun  shining 
through  the  murky  haze  of  smoky  London  ;  and  the  birds  who,  with  bad 
taste,  prefer  town  residences  to  country  haunts  and  the  silent  beauty 
of  the  deep  woods,  caroled  blithely  past  the  windows  of  Anderson's 
chamber.  There  he  listened  to  hear  the  least  sound  of  the  household 
f-tirring;  and  soon  such  indications  of  the  night  being  over,  and  the 
labours  of  the  day  began,  reached  his  ears.  A  smile  of  triumpli  came 
across  his  face;  he  carefully  folded  up  the  letter,  wWoh  was  to  produce 
such  tremendous  effects,  and  slunk  down  to  the  breakfast-room. 

There  was  no  one  there  already  but  Mrs.  Delmair;  and,  for  a  moment, 
a  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  take  that  opportunity  of  dropping 
the  letter,  so  that  she  might  see  it;  but  no,  the  room  had  been  swept 
froni  the  over  Bight's  litter,  and  no  letter  found.  Meriton  hadTiot  been 
down,  so  he  could  not  have  dropped  it. 

'Tis  not  time  yet — I  will  wait — I  will  wait,"  thought  Anderson. 
"  The  skilful  engineer  casts  not  his  explosive  shell  until  he  is  sure  of  his 
aim,  and  the  shell  will  burst  upon  the  spot  he  wishes  to  feel  its  drtad 
effects.    I  will  have  patience." 

Anderson  until  now  had  not  made  his  appearance  in  the  family  circle 
of  the  Delmairs  since  the  altercation  with  Maria  and  Meriton ;  but  now 
he  resolved  that  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  and,  as  he  was  still  a  lodger  in  the  house,  he  determinod  on 
that  day  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  conditions  on  which  he  had  originally 
become  one — one  of  those  crnditions  being  that,  when  he  pleased,  hp 
should  breakfast  with  the  family. 

It  wanted  a  good  half  hour  still  to  the  ordinary  breakfast  time,  apd 
Anderson  availed  himself  of  thfc  opportunity  he  had  of  b(eaking  the  ice, 
as  regaided  Meriton's  j;reMimed  bad  conduct. 

Addressing  Mrs.  Deimalr,  he  said,  in  a  quick  and  affectedly  huinble 
tone  of  regret. — 

"  Mrs.  Delma'r,  I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  you 
notic*  to  leave." 
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Mrs.  Delmair  looked  rather  astonished;  for,  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
believed  there  was  a  misuiide'Stasiding  of  some  sort  between  Meriton 
and  Anderson,  she  was  supremely  ignorant  of  the  comiilication  of 
circumstances  that  was  taking  place  in  the  house. 

"  Yes,  Mis.  Delmair,  I  tiust  you  will  not  press  me  for  anythingin  the 
shape  of  explanation  ;  but,  the  fact  is,  I  cannot  remain  in  the  same 
hou  e  with  Mr.  Meriton." 

"  And  why  not,  Mr.  Anderson?" 

"I  have  my  reasons,  madam  ;  you  may,  or  you  may  not,  sorre  day 
have  to  regret  his  presence  here;  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  the 
greatest  cur  e  " 

He  checked  himself ;  fcr,  as  usual,  he  found  he  was  getting  violent, 
and  then  merely  added, — 

*'  You  will  quite  understand  me,  Mrs.  Delmair,  that  I  leave  this  day 
week."  ■ 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  srrry,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  I'm  sure  Maria 
wili  be  very  sorry,  t<  o ;  you  aie  tvch  a  favourite  of  hers.  Mis.  Anderson." 

"God  d — n! — a — a — that  is — indeed  " 

Anderson  could  at  that  moment  have  knocked  Mrs.  Delmair's  head 
off  with  great  pleasure,  he  was  so  aggravated  at  her  confounded  inno- 
cence of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  could  stay  in  tlie  room  no  longer  ; 
but,  muttering  curses  between  his  clenched  teeth,  he  rushed  up  to  his 
room  three  stairs  at  a  tine,  and  locked  himself  in  till  breakfast  time. 

Still,  when  he  got  a  little  over  the  passion  which  Mrs  Delmair  had 
so  innocently  put  him  in,  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  letter  from  York  in  Mrs.  Delmair's  mind,  and  that  s-he  would  be 
apt  to  say  when  she  read  it, — "This,  then,  accounts  for  Mr.  Anderson 
refusing  to  remain  in  the  same  house  with  Meriton.  He  knew  what  a 
villain  he  was,  and  did  not  like  to  expose  him." 

"  Half  past  eight  o'clock,"  he  muttered,  as  he  glanced  at  his  watch  ; 
"  'tis  time — 'tis  time." 

He  then  walked  down  sta'rs,  endedtvouring  to  school  his  features  as 
he  weni  to  as  perfect  an  expression  of  seYenity  as  possible,  for  he  fully 
expected  to  find  Meriton  and  Maria  there  all  the  breakfast-time — and 
80  they  were. 

When  he  entered  the  room  there  was  a  look  of  surprise  upon  both 
their  countenances,  and  Meriton  expected  that  Anderson's  appearance 
nvust  have  arisen  'rom  the  letter  which  he  had  brought  from  Bateman 
and  Grant,  and  which  he  had  given  to  Tom  to  deli-er  to  him.  That 
letter,  however,  remamed  u^^on  Anderson's  table,  where  Tom  had 
placed  it,  still  unopened.  Anderson  would  read  nothing — look  at 
nothing — until  he  had  accomplished  his  revenge. 

Meriton  was  in  doubt  whether  to  give  1  im  any  morning  salutation  or 
cot;  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  decided  that  the  first  word 
ought  to  come  from  him,  Anderson,  considering  upon  what  terms  they 
had  Ia".t  separated,  so  he  said  no.hing  untii  Anderson,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  miss,  said, — 

"  Good  mrrning.  Miss  Delmair;  good  morning,  Meriton." 

Then  they  both  very  briefly  returned  the  saluta'ion,  and  a  more  un- 
comfortable quarter  of  an  Lour,  for  the  breakfast  did  not  last  longer, 
could  not  well  be  imagined  than  that  which  then  ensued.  Maria  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the  room  as  ppeedily  as  possible ;  and, 
indeed,  after  the  manner  in  which  Anderson  bad  behaved  towards  her, 
she  was  not,  nor  did  she  consider  herself,  bound  to  keep  any  terms  with 
him,  or  show  him  any  sort  of  consideration ;  so  she  left  the  room  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  a  glance  at  Meritcn,  which,  to  him,  was  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  hex  reason  for  so  doing 

Then  Mrs.  Delmair,  after  doing  the  honours  of  the  table  for  some 
time,  said, — 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  friend  to-night  to  supper.  Will  you  be  at 
heme  ?" 

This  was  addressed  equally  to  both.  Meriton  said  directly,  "  Yes, 
certainly  ;"  and  Anderson  kaid,  "  1  shall  make  a  point  of  being  at 
home,  Mrs.  Delmair." 

"  Then,"  said  Meriton,  rising,  "  I  shall  make  a  point  of  being  out. 
You  will  excuse  the  apparent  rudeness  of  my  speech,  Mrs  Delmair,  but 
I  will  explain  the  cau-e  of  it  to  }ou  on  the  first  opportunity  I  have  of 
convcising  with  you  confidentially  upon  a  subject,  concerning  which 
you  ought  to  be  acquainted." 

Anderson's  first  impulse,  then,  was  to  fly  into  one  of  his  ungovernable 
fits  of  passion,  but  he  wonderfully  subdued  it,  and  merely  said, — 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Delmair,  I  only  hope  that,  in  any  communication  Mr. 
MerJ'on  may  make  to  you,  lie  will  be  q')ite  cand  d." 

Tnea  fearful  of  trusting  himself  any  farther,  he  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Gra-iious  me  !  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  said  Mrs,  Delmair. 
"  Can  you  ex/lain,  Mr.  Mtriton  ?" 

"  Ye.9,  Mrs.  Delmair,  I  can  explain.  I  have  the  perm'ssion  of  Maria 
to  explain  to  you  that  myself  and  Mr.  Anderson  are  rival  suitors  to 
your  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter.  For  myself,  of  course,  I  can 
»nswer;  and  1  believe  I  may  say  we  both  love  her,  each  according  to 


I  our  separate  frames  of  mind.  You  see  I  anj  calm  and  toUect  d. 
Anderson  is  furious  with  passion.  Madam,  to  which  of  us  would  ycur 
voice  incliiie  1" 

"  1  shouid  not  wonder,  Mr.  Meriton,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  "  if  by  this 
time  my  voice  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  one  way  or  the  other." 

This  was  rather  a  troublesonne  remark,  and  Meriton  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  say.  Mrs.  Delmair  then  added,  as  she  rose  to  leave 
the  room, — 

"  The  hpppiness  of  my  darlipg  child,  Mr.  Meriton,  is  my  only  care  on 
earth— God  bless  her!  1  know  her  worth.  To  her  I  will  appeal  on 
this  subject,  before  i  refum  any  answer  to  you." 

In  another  moment  Meriton  was  alone  in  the  breakfast  room — at 
least,  he  fancied  so;  but  he  was  sud  enly  and  disagre  ably  aroused  to 
the  fact,  that  he  had  made  an  unwitting  confidant  of  Tom,  who  had 
come  in  to  clear  the  breakfast  things,  by  hearing  that  worthy  exclaim, — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Meriton,  how  does  yer  feel  yourself  now  1" 

"  You  scoundrel,  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right.  Mum's  the  word.  Lord  bless  yer  !  I  kjiewed  it 
all  along.   Don't  put  yourcelf  out  of  the  way." 

"  Confound  you  I"  said  Meriton,  as  he  left  the  room,  and  galloped 
up  stairs  to  his  own  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER.  MARIa's  CANDOtJR  AND  AVOWAL. — A  SCENE 

OF  AFFECTION. 

Mrs.  Delmair  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  much  more  affected 
at,  and  anxious  concerning  ihe  avowal  which  had  come  from  the  lips 
of  Meriton,  than  she  chose  to  show  to  him,  although,  had  she  not  so 
immediately  left  the  room,  he  would  very  soon  have  seen  how  great  had 
been  the  effect  on  her  mind,  by  a  communication  which  so  much  inte- 
rested her,  as  involving  so  nearly  her  daughter's  happiness. 

It  was  more  at  Maria's  request  than  with  his  owri  inclination,  that 
Meiiton  made  the  avowal  he  did  to  Mrs.  Delmair;  but  Maria  had  urged 
him  to  the  step,  and  of  course  he  could  not,  with  any  reason  or  plausi- 
bility, object  to  it. 

Somehow  or  another,  lovers  in  general,  however  pure,  and  honest, 
and  honourable  their  intentions,  have  a  repupnanceto  taking  father  and 
mother  into  their  confidence.  It  may  be  that  stolen  sweets  are  ever 
sweetest,  and  that  the  very  difficulties  and  trouble?  cf  carrying  on  the 
affair  secretly  add  a  zest  to  every  tender  word,  and  gentle,  fond  caiess  ; 
but  certainly  the  charm  of  these  affaires  de  cceur  somehow  does  n'ot  ap- 
pear to  be  at  all  enhanced  by  the  general  consent  of  relations.  We  do 
not  intend  to  assert  that  Meriton  would  love  Maria  the  less  because  her 
mother  should  give  her  free  consent  to  his  passion  ;  but  still  he  woald 
rather  that  the  sweet  secret  should  have  been  yet  a  little  longer  con- 
fined to  their  own  breasts. 

However,  as  we  have  seen,  he  told  Mrs.  Delmair,  and  left  her  to  make 
the  most  of  her  knowledge,  not  a  little  admiring  her  for  the  tact  which 
dictated  her  reply  to  him — a  reply  which  he  certainly  did  not  expect. 

Meriton  had  promised  Maria  that  he  wouH  take  the  fiist  opportunity 
of  irifi^rming  her  mother  of  their  attachment,  and,  as  we  are  aware,  he 
had  kept  his  word  ;  but  Maria  could  not  know  when  that  opportunity 
would  present  itself,  therefore  she  was  not  aware  that  he  had  so  soon 
performed  his  promise. 

When,  hoviever,  her  mother  sought  her  in  her  own  little  bedroom, 
she  sa.7  by  one  glance  at  her  face,  that  the  promised  communication  had 
been  made,  and  such  a  sudden  sensation  of  faintness  came  over  her, 
that  Mrs.  Delmair  was  quite  alarmed,  and  faiii  to  support  her  in  her 
arms  while  she  said, — 

"My  dear,  my  dear — I  know  all — do  not  dread  any  rash  judg- 
ment from  me,-  my  darling.  Your  happiness  is  my  only  wish,  and  so 
that  I  see  that  accomplished,  I  shall  be  very,  rery  happy_  myself, 
indeed  " 

Maria  bu.-Ft  into  tears,  and  as  she  sobbed  upon  her  afiFcctionate  and 
unvaryingly  kind  parent's  breast,  she  said, — 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  am  unworthy  of  all  your  goodness  to  me. 
Can  you  forgive  me  for  not  a0oner  than  this  acquainting  you  with  what 
you  now  kno.v." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  It  would  have  been  better'if  you  had  con- 
sulted me;  but  as  it  is,  my  darling,  I  hope  you  are  sure  of  your  own 
feelings  " 

"  Sure,  mother,  oh  !  yes — he  is  all  that  he  can  be,  mother— he  loves 
me  deariy." 

"  Mr.  Antier.-on  ?" 

"  Anderson,  oh!  no,  Meriton — did  he  not  tell  you?" 

"  My  dear,  I  must  give  Mr.  Methon  credit  for  the  delicacy  of  saying 
nothing  whatever  of  your  ft-elings  towaids  him.  He  merely  told  me 
that  he  loved  you,  and  that  Anderson  and  he  v^ere  rivals  for  your 
affection." 
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"  Then  I,  mother,  will  add  what  he  has  omitted.  I  have  never  had 
a  secret  from  you  but  this,  and  it  has  not  been  long  kept — now,  with- 
out reservation,  mother,  I  declare  I  love  him." 

Mrs.  Delmair  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then  in  a  voice  of 
emotion  she  said,  as  she  kissed  her  darling  child  repeatedly  and  allec- 
tiouately, — 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Maria — God  bless  you,  and  bring  you  much 
happiness  in  your  choice.  I  could  have  wished  you  had  known  Mr. 
Meriton  for  a  longer  time  ;  and,  besides,  if  you  had  in  the  first  instance 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  was  showing  you  any  attentions,  I  could  have 
assisted  you  in  studying  his  character." 

Yes,  mother,  it  would  have  been  better." 

*'  Much  better,  my  dear — a  great  deal  better." 

"  And  yet,  mother,  people  do  not  always  do  the  wigest  seeming  thing 
when  they  love.    The  heart  overpowers  the  judgment." 
Ah,  but  it  ought  not,  my  dear." 

"  Didn't  you  run  away  with  my  father,  mother,  after  five  weeks'  ac- 
quaintance only." 

Eh  ?  Bless  me,  my  dear,  where  did  you  hear  that  1  What  dread- 
ful memories  children  have,  to  be  sure.  Well,  well,  now  say  ao  more 
about  it.  Mr.  Meriton,  I  dare  say,  is  a  very  good  young  man,  and  as 
for  Mr.  Anderson,  why  he  has  given  me  mtice  to  quit," 

"  Has  he,  indeed,  mother  !  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad.  I  was  going  to  beg 
of  you  to  give  him  notice." 

"  We  need  not,  for  he  is  going  this  day  week,  and  now,  my  dear,  go 
and  wash  your  eyes,  for  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  crying  for  a  week. 
But  this  one  promise  I  hope  you  will  give  sae,  and  that  is,  that  you  will 
contract  no  secret  marriage  ?" 

"  I  promise,  mother." 

"  Let  some  time  elapse,  during  which  you  will  know  more  of  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  Mr.  Meriton." 
"  Oh !  mother,  I  know  him  well." 

"  As  you  fancy,  but  you  never  can  know  anybody  so  well  but  you 
may  know  them  better,  my  dear.  Besides,  you  are  very  young,  you 
know." 

"  Ah !  mother,  you  married  at  sixteen — did  you  not?" 
"  Now  don't  provoke  me,  Maria.    What  if  1  did  2" 
"Why  then  ." 

"  Pho,  pho,  nonsense  ;  what  T  did,  is  nothing  to  you.  Besides,  you 
ought  to  take  warning  and  do  better.  Don't  let  us  have  any  more  cry- 
ing, and  have  a  little  patience." 

"  Dear  mother,  I  will  be  ruled  by  you.  I  give  you  my  solemn  pro- 
mise that  I  will  not  marry  but  with  your  full  and  free  consent,  especi- 
ally as  you  have  no  objection  to  Meriton." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  And  1  will  wait  as  long  as  you  please,  because  I  am  quite  siire  that 
will  not  be  very  long." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Maria,  you  qualify  your  promises  very  nicely  indeed  ; 
but  come  now,  we  understand  all  abeut  it,  and  be  as  happy,  my  darling, 
as  you  can." 

Maria  was  now,  indeed,  happy.  Take  what  view  she  would  of  her 
position,  she  could  see  nothing  but  the  serenity  of  joy.  Her  lover  was 
all  she  wished.    Anderson  going,  and  not  again 

"  To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wishes, 
Or  ill  repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts." 

Her  mother,  'too,  consenting ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  te  show  she 
was  well  pleajed  at  tlie  choice  she  (Maria)  had  made.  Oh,  how  little,  in 
her  joy  and  innocence,  she  thought  of  the  storm  which  was  about  to 
burst  over  her  and  all  she  loved  in  this  world! 

•  »  *  »  « 

A  brief  opportunity  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  day  for  an  explana- 
tion between  the  lovers,  and  they  were  very  happy  indeed.  Meriton 
promised  to  be  home  sufficiently  early  to  bid  her  good  night ;  but  she 
combated  his  departure  altogether,  and  undertook  that  her  mother 
should  herself  repress  any  bad  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Anderson,  who, 
indeed,  she  could  not  believe  would,  under  the  circumstances,  avail 
himself  of  the  invitation  which  Mrs.  Delmair  had  given  him  in  total  ig- 
norance of  those  circumstances. 

After  much  conversation,  however,  nothing  was  decided  upon,  and 
Meriton  and  Maria  agreed  to  leave  the  evening's  proceodings  tj»  chance, 
he  (Meriton)  pledging  himself  to  be  in  the  house  if  Anderson  should 
leave  it;  but  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  great  dislike  to  sit  down  for 
a  whole  evening  with  him,  should  he  have  the  bad  t&ste  to  obtrude  his 
prescMce  where  he  must  know  he  was  so  very  unwelcome. 

The  day  now  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  evening  was  approach- 
ing which  to  the  minds  of  so  many  persons  was  sofuil  of  circumstances 
of  moment.  Anderson  walked  the  streets,  and,  with  a  gloomy  satis- 
faction, noted  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  coming  night. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  sunshine  and  beauty,  but  also  of  great  heat, 
and  the  appioach  of  evening  wa»  felt  to  be  a  relief  by  all ;  and,  a)  the 


I  sun  disappeared,  and  his  last  beams  still  lingered  and  illumined  the  up 
permost  windows  of  the  high  houses,  a  slight  but  refreshing  catrent  of 
air  sprung  up,  as  refreshing  as  it  was  welcome. 

Eve  io  town  is  a  very  different  time  to  that  in  the  pastoral  parts  of 
Englaad,  where  nature  reigns  unrestrained,  and  her  beauties  undefiled 
by  the  works  of  man.  It  is,  indeed,  pleasing  to  roam  through  the  corn, 
fields,  and  witness  the  gentle  undulations  of  its  golden  harvest,  as  the 
breeze  comes  lightly  floating  over  their  tops.  The  meadows  now  smell 
of  sweet  odours,  and  at  such  a  moment  we  feel  inclined  to  climb  the 
highest  eminence,  and  from  it  view  the  departing  glories  of  a  summer 
sunset. 

Evening,  tkat  sweet  and  gentle  hour,  dear  to  young  lovers — or  the 
still  more  beauteous  moonlight  hour,  is  not  the  same  romantic  and  en- 
dearing moment  in  town  that  it  is  in  the  rural  distiicts,  and  yet,  all 
times  and  all  places  are  hallowed  by  love. 

It  must  be  admitted,  though  much  is  lost  in  cities,  yet  not  all ;  and 
habit  being  second  nature,  wc,  by  degrees,  become  not  only  able  to 
tolerate,  but,  in  many  cases,  to  admire  a  moonlight  night  in  town. 

Ere  twilight  commences  it  is  a  busy  hour  indeed,  for  many  a  wealthy 
citizen  quits  his  counting-house  ai-.d  hurries  to  his  residence  in  some 
favoured  spot,  or  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town;  or  else  to  some  gen- 
teel suburb,  where  he  cao  enjoy  elegance  and  leisure. 

The  busy  scene  is  incieased  by  the  impetus  given  to  business,  because 
all  feel  that  it  is  an  important  hour,  and  many  quit  the  scenes  of  daily 
toil  and  anxiety,  while  the  wealthy  ride  to  and  fro  in  their  carriages. 
The  hours  for  dinner  parties  and  theatres  are  fast  approaching,  and 
hence  all  the  busy  scene  of  bustle  that  now  ensues ;  but  which  shortly 
subsides. 

The  gentle  moon  is  now  seen  rising  in  all  her  beauty  over  the  vast 
mass  of  human  habitations,  from  the  far  greater  number  of  which  man/ 
fires  send  forth  their  black  vapour,  which  renders  the  atmosphere  impure, 
and  robs  the  gentle  luminary  of  much  cf  the  chastened  splendour  of  her 
rays,  and  which  also,  in  a  degree,  renders  the  vision  less  acute,  and 
many  of  the  more  minute  beauties  escape  us  altogether  ;  yet  enough  re- 
mains to  repay  the  observer  for  the  trouble  he  may  take  to  obtain  a  view 
over  the  vast  city  by. night. 

From  some  high  building,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  may  be  seen 
one  vast  concourse  of  human  habitations,  in  all  the  variety  of  shape  and 
situation  that  is  possible  to  conceive.  Many  of  the  roofs  seem  as  if  one 
was  piled  upon  another,  and  others  appeared  pitched  on  one  side,  and 
depending  for  support  upon  others  around  it ;  while  the  numberless 
masses  of  tall  chimneys  appear  grotesque  and  even  ludicrous,  so 
strangely  formed  are  they,  and  heaped  up  together  in  apparent  defiance 
of  all  law  and  rule 

They  might  hi  taken  for  the  blackened  spirits  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  looking  down  into  the  narrow  dikes  they  call  streets 
and  lanes,  and  they,  fearful  to  trust  themselves  such  a  depth  down,  are 
looking  on  the  busy  scene  below  in  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Then,  again,  the  towering  steeples  of  the  many  churches  that  now 
stand  up  in  bold  relief  against  the  light  of  the  moon ;  they  are  clearly 
seen,  and,  while  contemplating  the  beauty  of  their  regular  forms,  the 
hour  is  chimed  from  sofqe  distant  clock  ;  then  it  is  followed  by  maiiy 
others  in  all  the  variety  of  tone  that  size  and  metal  can  give,  until,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  the  last  chime  rings  on  the  air. 

The  moon  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  her  rays  fall  full  upon  the 
partially  deserted  streets,  and  the  noises  incidental  to  busy  life  are  in  a 
great  measure  hushed,  and  stillness  bepins  to  reign. 

Some  time  ere  this  Anderson  had  repaired  to  Carey-street,  and  re- 
tiring to  his  own  roam,  he  dressed  himself  with  great  nicety,  resolved 
to  take  a  prominent  part  at  the  little  supper  party  which  was  abv>ut  to 
assemble  in  the  parlour  of  the  Delmairs. 

Meriton,  too,  was  in  his  room,  waiting,  with  feverish  impatience,  to 
know  what  Anderson  intended  to  do. 

Truly,  that  was  an  anxious  evening  for  all  concerned  in  its  results. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


^OTICR  TO  COKKESPONDfcNTS. 

Selia  must  have  overlooked  "  The  Ward  ;"  it  was  inserted  in  No.  20 
of  the  Entertain INO  Journal.  We  are  obliged  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  "  M.P."  and  "  Captain  Fitz." 

"  Blanche"  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  shall  appear  immediately.  We 
are  gratified  to  think  that  Its  fair  authoress  has  not  deserted  us. 

Declined,  with  thanks. — "The  Lover's  Lament;"  "Evening;"  "The 
Fountain-Head  ;"  "Jim  Block's  Cruise;"  "  The  Merchant's  Clerk;' 
and  "  The  Deserted  Lover." 

Mary  Ann  (Northampton). — We  would  readily  have  given  insertion  to 
your  communication,  but  some  portions  of  it  are  too  loosely  written. 
Condense  your  ideas  into  a  smaller  compass. 

Printed  and  Published  by  E.  LLOYD,  at  the  Office  of  the  Penmt 
guKDAY  XiJUES,"  12^  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 
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BLANCHE; 

OR,  THE  RECLUSE  OF  LESSINGDALE  HALL. 


BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OP  "  RAVEN SWORTH  ] 
DAUGHTER,"  &C. 


THE  baronet's 


CHAPTER  I. 
"  The  gipsy  listened  behind  the  hedge, 
And  learned  the  fate  he  had  to  read." 
Shall  1  tell  your  fortune,  lady  ?"  asked  a  dark  browed  gipsy,  of  a 
fair  girl  who  was  seated  on  a  green  bank  gathering  the  wild  flowers 
that  grew  in  profusion  around  her. 

"  Not  this  evening,  my  good  woman,"  said  Blanche  Hamilton,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  young  girl  thus  accosted,  "  not  this  evening;" 
and  she  rose  from  her  grassy  seat  as  she  spoke  ;  "  I  have  not  time  to 
listen  to  you  now." 

"  And  if  you  do  not  listen  to  me  now,"  returned  the  gipsy,  "  you  will 
not  again  have  the  opportunity,  as  you  will  leave  this  part  of  the 
t^ntry  to-morrow  evening,  and  many  years  will  pass  away  before  you 
again  return  to  it." 

"  How  know  you  that  1"  asked  Blanche,  surprised  at  the  confldent 
tone  in  which  the  last  sentence  was  delivered. 

"  By  mine  art,"  returned  the  woman  ;  "  cross  my  hand  with  silver, 
lady,  and  I  will  convince  you.    I  boast  not  of  an  art  I  do  not  possess." 

Blanche  hesitated  a  minute  or  two,  then,  placing  a  silver  coin  in  the 
woman's  hand,  presented  her  own  fair  palm  for  inspection.  The  gipsy 
closely  examined  it  for  some  moments  in  silence ;  she  then  commenced, 
in  a  low,  impressive  tone. 

"  Hitherto,  maiden,"  she  said,  "  your  life  has  been  one  of  sunshine  ; 
a  cloud  might  here  and  there  have  appeared,  but  they  have  been  sum- 
mer ones,  .they  have  passed  quickly  away,  leaving  the  sunshine  even 
more  bright  and  beautiful  than  before  they  made  their  appearance  ;  but 
that  has  passed.  For  a  time  jou  must  now  prepare  for  a  calamity  that 
will  bow  you  to  the  earth  for  years  ;  it  will  make  its  appearance  ere  you 
have  completed  your  eighteenth  year.  Such  will  be  its  nature  to  you, 
lady,  that  for  a  long,  long  time,  it  will  hurl  reason  from  her  throne. 
Nay,  tremble  not,  maiden,"  continued  the  gipsy,  as  the  hand  of  her 
auditress  shook  within  her  grasp;  "  inscrutable  ar«  the  ways  of  an  all- 
merciful  Providence — even  the  calamity  I  speak  of  will  be  the  means 
of  leading  you  to  happiness,  which  you  would  never  know,  were  that 
not  to  happen.  You  will  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  again 
to  taste  of  happiness,  but  it  is  not  so :  seven  years  will  pass  away,  and 
the  day  you  reach  your  five-and-twentieth  year,  you  will  secure  a  hap- 
piness to  yourself  that  no  cloud  will  again  overcast." 

The  gipsy  now  loosened  her  hold  of  the  hand  of  Blanche,  and  before 
she  had  so  far  recovered  herself  ai  to  be  able  to  speak,  the  woman  had 
disappeared  in  the  turnings  of  the  lane. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  listened  to  her,"  mentally  exclaimed  Blanche, 
with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  it  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  do  so.  Her  solemn 
tones  and  earnest  looks  have  made  more  impression  on  me  than  I  should 
have  thought  it  possible  for  one  of  her  class  to  have  done.  I  should 
like  to  know  the  nature  of  the  calamity  she  speaks  of — pho  !  how 
ridiculous  of  me  to  allow  her  words  to  have  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression—the words  of  a  vagrant  gipi'y.    I  will  think  no  more  of  it." 

With  this  determination,  Blanche  quickened  her  pace  towards  her 
aunt's  house,  in  hopes,  by  so  doing,  to  drive  away  all  thoughts  of  the 
fortune-teller. 


While  she  is  proceeding  thither,  we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  our 
young  heroine. 

Blanche  Hamilton  was  the  only  child  of  a  worthy  merchant,  and  we 
may  as  well  add  the  word  wealthy  ;  for  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  wealthiest 
amongst  the  wealthy  merchants  of  our  goodly  city  of  London.  H's 
life,  since  his  commencement  of  business,  had  been  one  of  toil  and  suc- 
cessful speculation,  and  though  possessing  not  one  miserly  propensity 
in  his  nature,  it  was  with  almost  miserly  deiight  and  gratification  he 
looked  on  his  bright  and  glittering  heaps — for  they  were  hoarded  for 
his  beautiful  child,  his  darling  Blanche,  whose  image  was  enshrined  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  merchant's  heart. 

Blanche  had  in  her  earliest  days  ever  been  a  bud  of  promise,  and  as 
she  grew  to  maturity,  the  expectation  that  was  formed  of  her  in  her 
childhood  was  not  disappointed,  for  the  most  fastidious  could  find  no 
fault  with  either  her  personal  or  mental  qualifications;  she  was  the  idol 
of  her  parents'  hearts,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Ere  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  many  suitors  had  knelt 
at  her  feet  and  told  a  tale  of  love,  but  they  had  been  rejected  ;  for  the 
heart  of  Blanche  at  that  age  was  as  free  as  the  air  she  breathed. 

About  a  twelvemonth  prior  to  the  time  our  tale  commenced,  Mr. 
Hamilton  formed  a  friendship  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Delevel. 
Mr.  Delevel,  like  Mr.  Hamilton,  was,  or,  had  we  said,  had  been,  a  mer- 
chant, we  should  have  more  prope/ly  expressed  ourselves,  for  he  had 
retired  from  business  for  some  years ;  when  he  did  so,  it  was  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son ;  but  Edward  Delevel  had  no  turn  for  the  mercantile 
line,  and  having  a  handsome  independence  left  him  in  his  boyhood  by 
an  uncle,  his  business  was  turned  over  to  a  younger  brother,  and  Ed- 
ward commenced  fine  gentleman,  a  character  more  ably  sustained  by 
him  than  that  of  a  merchant.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome,  and  intelligent 
young  man  of  five-and-twenty ;  his  manners  and  conversation  were  those 
of  the  polished  gentleman  of  fashion,  without  the  foppery  genera,Viy  at' 
tending  them  ;  many  of  the  nobler  qualities  found  a  place  in  Ijis  heart ; 
he  was  considered  by  the  ladies  as  a  dear,  fascinating  creature  ;  by  the 
opposite  sex,  one  of  the  best  fellows  breathing.  But  Edward  Delevel 
had  one  vice  that  over  balanced  all  his  good  qualities— he  was  a  gam- 
bler— nor  could  all  the  threats  of  his  father,  the  anguish  or  prayers  of 
his  mother  and  sisters,  turn  him  from  the  destructive  course  he  was 
pursuing.  He  sometimes  won  largely,  but  oftener  the  reverse.  Then 
was  his  father  applied  to  for  money  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour.  The 
old  man  constantly  refused,  and  as  constantly  gave  in  ;  for  Edward 
knew  well  the  way  to  wind  round  his  father's  heart,  and  then  would  he 
promise  never  again  to  enter  a  gambling-house — this  should  be  his  last 
offence  ;  and  his  father  would  believe  him.  Though  so  often  deceive^, 
the  gambler's  debts  would  again  be  paid,  and  for  a  time  young  Delevel 
would  keep  to  his  promise ;  then  would  he  meet  some  gambling  asso- 
ciate, or  he  would  just  look  in  some  noted  house  for  the  sake  of  killing 
a  half  hour — he  would  certainly  not  play  himself ;  then  would  the 
temptation  rise  strong  within  him,  and  Edward  would  again  fee  plunged 
into  debt  and  misery. 

Thus  things  stood  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  Han*ilton 
family.  In  the  society  of  the  gentle  Blanche,  his  gambling  propensity 
seemed  forgotten.  He  generally  contrived  to  spend  the  best  portion  of 
every  day  in  her  company,  nor  did  Blanche  show  any  disinclination  to- 
wards his  attentions.  The  deepened  colour  of  her  cheek,  and  the 
bright  sparkle  of  her  eyes  at  his  approach,  told  him  plainly  he  was  not 
disagreeable  to  her. 

Both  fathers  were  delighted  at  the  mutual  affection  that  sprung 
between  the  young  people.    Edward  was  a  special  favourite  with  ^^r. 
Hamilton,  and  to  bo  one  would  he  so  willingly  have  entrusted  the  hap- 
piness of  his  only  child.    No  idea  had  he  that,  by  so  doing,  he  yfouW 
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consign  her  to  the  guardianship  of  a  gamhler ;  for  Mr.  Delevel  and  all 
his  family  had  carefully  concealed  the  unworthiness  of  Edward,  in 
hopes  Blanclie  might  be  the  means  of  weaning  him  from  the  dice. 

Well  did  the  Delevels  know  that  Edward  would  never  gain  a  footing 
in  the  merchant's  h^use  if  his  true  character  was  known  ;  and  this  was 
the  only  hopes  the  father  had  of  saving  his  son. 

Young  Delevel  promised  his  father  solemnly  that  if  he  did  succeed 
in  gaining  the  heart  of  Blanche,  he  would  lor  ever  after  abstain  from 
the  gambling-table. 

"  Father,"  he  exclaimed  one  day,  as  Mr.  Delevel  rf  monstrated  against 
the  idea  of  him  marrying  unless  he  was  fully  determined  to  give  over 
ga-ciing  ;  "  I  am  determmed.  Never  will  I  cause  a  tear  to  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  eyes  of  my  sweet  Bla>;che  by  that  vice  that  so  nearly 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  every  one  connected  with  me ;  sincerely  do 
I  regret  that  I  ever  allov.'ed  it  to  enthrall  my  senses  in  the  manner  it 
has  done;  b'lt  it  is  over  now — one  hour  spent  in  the  company  of 
Blanche  is  worth  a  long  life  passed  at  the  gambling-table." 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  think  so,  Edward,"  returned  his  father. 
"  If  I  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  your  breaking  this,  your  la.t 
promise,  as  you  have  done  others  you  have  made  me,  1  would  instantly 
inform  Mr.  Hamilton  of  all  that  has  passed,  as  1  should  never  lorgive 
myself  if  the  happiness  of  his  daughter  was  sacrificed  through  my  con- 
cealing anything  from  him." 

It  shall  never  be  so,  my  father ;  for  I  will  be  all,  everything  you 
wish  me,"  cried  Edward.  "  Last  night,  the  sweet  girl  confessed  I  was 
not  indiffereut  to  her  ;  and,  with  her  parent's  consent,  she  will  be  mine. 
This  morning  I  intend  waiting  en  Mr.  Hamilton,  and,  b)-the-bye,"  he 
continued,  drawing  out  his  watch,  *'  I  must  be  off,  or  he  will  have  left 
home  before  I  can  reach  there.  Your  consent  I  have  no  need  of  ask- 
ing, father,  for  that  I  feel  confident  of." 

"  Leave  off  the  confounded  gambling,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Delevel, 
extending  his  hand  to  his  son,  "  and  I  will  withhold  nothing  from  you 
conducive  to  your  happiness." 

Edward  pressed  his  father's  hand,  and  wishing  him  good  morning, 
started  for  Mr.  Hamilton's,  where  he  met  with  as  much  success  as  his 
heart  could  wish.  The  worthy  merchant  freely  gave  his  consent ;  for 
it  had  long  been  his  wish  that,  ere  he  closed  his  eyes  on  this  world  for 
ever,  his  Blanche  should  obtain  a  protector,  v.  ho  was  worthy  of  supply- 
ing his  place.  Such  a  one  he  believed  Edward  Delevel  to  be.  He  had 
aeen  but  the  bright  side  of  his  character;  he  knew  he  had  failings,  but 
they  were  tiifling  errors  of  youth — if  he  possessed  any  c  msiderable 
faults,  he  should  certainly  have  found  them  out  before  mow;  for  the 
merchant  thought  a  great  deal  of  his  own  sagacity,  consequently,  he 
scrupled  not  in  accepting  Edward  as  his  son-in  law,  reserving  for  him- 
self the  privilege  of  fixing  the  day  for  their  nuptials,  and  which  was,  at 
length,  decided  to  take  place  the  day  Blanche  had  completed  her 
eighteenth  year. 

^11  now  was  bustle  and  preparation  between  the  two  families.  A 
^'jlendid  mansion  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  mo^t  fashionable  squares 
at  thfi  west  end,  and  was  furnished  in  a  superb  style  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  wag  determined  that  his  daughter's  establisliment,  equipage,  and 
everything  pise  connected  with  her,  should  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in 
splendour,  many  of  our  proudest  nobles.  It  was  his  wish  that  an  only 
Bister,  who  resided  ,sorae  distance  from  London,  should  be  present  at  the 
marriage.  The  lady  consented,  on  condition  that  her  niece  should 
spend  a  week  or  two,  previous  to  the  ceremony  taking  place,  with  her 
in  the  country. 

This  was  agreed  to  with  a  very  good  grace  by  all  except  the  intended 
■bridegroom,  who  thought  the  proposition  a  very  ridiculous  one,  as  it 
was  the  means  of  separating  him  from  Blanche  for  a  short  time;  but 
he  was  forced  to  put  up  with  it  accordingly. 

Blanche  started  for  her  fortnight's  residence  in  the  country,  her  father 
protecting  her  thither.  After  seeing  her  safe  under  her  aunt's  roof,  and 
stopping  a  night  to  rest  himself,  he  again  returned  to  London,  leaving 
orders  with  the  two  ladies  to  have  everything  in  readiness  to  return  to 
town  with  him  that  day  fortnight ;  and  as  he  kissed  his  daughter's  cheek 
for  the  last  time  before  starting,  he  whispered  he  would  tiy  and  perduade 
Ued  to  come  with  him  when  he  fetched  her  home  again  ;  but  he  dare 
■say  it  would  be  no  good,  for  he  was  very  likely  not  to  come.  The  smile 
4hat  played  around  the  ruby  lips  of  the  fair  girl,  seemed  to  tell  a  different 
tale. 

The  time  passed  but  slowly  in  the  eyes  of  Blanche;  never  did  she 
remember  passing  so  long  a  fortnight. 

Hfjr  aunt  in  early  life  lost  her  husband,  the  being  om  whom  all  her 
earthly  hopes  were  fixed.  Since  then  her  life  had  been  spent  in  retirement; 
Beldom  did  a  visitor  pass  the  threshold  of  Hose  Cottage,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Robert's  residence.  Everything  was  so  still — so  solemn,  that  Blanche 
trod  cautiously  for  fear  the  echo  of  her  footsteps  should  disturb  her  auijt. 
Sorely  did  she  miss  the  bright,  joyous  laugh,  and  sparkling  wit  of  the 
light-hearted  Louisa  Delevel,  the  affectionate  assiduity  of  Edward,  and 
the  unceasing  indulgence  of  both  patents;  she  looked  anxiously  forward 


j  for  the  tin:e  to  arrive  when  she  should  once  more  return  to  her  own 
hom.e. 

It  was  the  day  preceding  the  one  she  expected  her  father  that  she  had 
s'roiled  out  for  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  gipsy  we 
have  before  spoke  of  made  her  appearance,  and  what  passed  in  her  inter- 
view with  our  heroine  we  have  before  related. 

Blanche  in  vain  tried  to  shake  off  the  impression  the  words  of  the 
gipsy  had  caused;  when  ,^he  retired  for  the  night,  they  haunted  her  for 
hours,  and  when  sleep  did  weigh  down  her  eyelids,  still  did  the  form  of 
the  gipsy  ever  stand  before  her. 

The  next  morning,  her  aunt  noticed  her  extreme  paleness ;  she  made 
some  trifling  excuse,  and  it  passed  off;  for  Blanche's  pride  revolted  from 
saying  she  had  allowed  a  wandering  gipsy  to  fake  such  a  hold  of  her 
mind.    Doubly  anxious  was  she  now  for  the  arrival  of  her  father. 

"  To  be  i:ure,  nothing  has  happened  to  him,  and  thus,  one  part  ct  the 
prophecy  will  fall  to  the  ground,  however,"  mentally  exclaimed  Blanche, 
"  for  I  am  sure  of  not  leaving  Rose  CottAge  this  evening,  and  if  that 
part  prove  false,  why  rot  the  other?" 

Thus  Blanche  mused  ;  when  the  sound  of  a  carriage  stopping  at  the 
gate  arrested  her  attention.  She  sprang  to  the  window  ia  time  to  see 
her  father,  followed  by  Edward,  alight  from  the  carriage  ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after  was  clasped  alternately  in  the  arms  of  her  father  and  lover. 

After  some  conversation  with  his  sister,  Mr.  Hamilton  inquired  if  all 
things;  were  in  readiness  for  their  journey  back  to  London,  for  they  must 
start  in  the  evening,  as  particular  business  required  his  presence  in  town 
the  middle  of  the  following  day. 

The  colour  forsook  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  his  daughter  as  he  proceeded. 
It  seemed  the  prediction  of  the  gipsy  was  about  to  be  fulfi  led.  She 
tried  to  persuade  her  father  to  put  off  his  departure  until  early  in  the 
morning,  as  it  would  suit  her  aunt's  health  better.  But  Mrs.  Roberts 
declared  that  travelling  at  night  suited  her  much  better  than  in  the  day, 
as  it  was  more  quiet ;  she  could  go  to  sleep,  and  there  were  a  thousand 
other  agreeables  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  day-time. 

Blanche  murmured  something  about  a  str^inae  taste,  and  there  the 
matter  rested,  as  she  knew  not  what  other  excuse  to  make. 

Edward  noiiced  her  unwillingness  to  leave  Rose  Cottage,  also  her  evi- 
dent depression  of  spirits.  The  moment  he  could  speak  to  her,  he 
anxiously  inquired  the  cause.  She  tried  to  evade  answering  him  for 
some  time,  but  to  allay  something  like  jealous  fears  that  had  ar»  se  in  his 
mind,  she  at  length  informed  him  of  the  words  of  the  fortune-teller.  # 

"  'Vhy,  Blanche;  dearest,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  indeed  surprised  that 
you  should  allow  the  words  of  a  wandering  gipsy  to  make  any  impres' 
sion  on  you  ;  if  she  was  to  see  you  now,  and  not  recognise  you,  ten  to 
one  she  would  tell  you  a  very  different  story,  unless,  inieed,  she  telis 
the  same  tale  to  every  one  she  meets,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  listen 
to  her.'' 

"I  am  very  foolish,"  returned  Blanche,  "and  I  have  thought  so  a 
hundred  times,  and  yet  I  can  drive  neither  the  woman  nor  her  words 
from  my  mind.  But,  Edward,  she  foretold  I  should  leave  this  part  of 
the  country  to-night,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  Do  you  not  think  that 
strange  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,",  replied  Delevel,  smiling;  "  I  do  not  think  it  strange 
at  all ;  it  is  merely  chance,  and  a  chance  Ike  that,  has  made  the  reputation 
of  many  an  impostor.  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  has  she  not  promised 
you  great  things  in  seven  years'  time  ?  you  ought  to  think  as  much  of 
that  as  you  do  of  the  calamity  that  is  about  to  happen,  which  will  be 
very  shortly,  as  you  want  not  above  ten  days  to  the  completion  of  your 
eighteenth  year,  and  our  wedding  day,  dearest." 

"If  nothing  should  happen  to  prevent  it,"  said  Blanche,  mournfully. 

"  Nay,  now,  Blanche,  this  is  folly,"  cried  Edward.  "  A  folly,  I  should 
hardly  believed  you  would  have  been  guilty  of.  This  fortnight's  resi- 
dence v/ith  your  aunt  has  sadly  depressed  your  spirits;  when  you  return 
to  your  own  home,  you  will  forget  this  said  prophecy,  for  there  are  so 
many  things  for  you  to  see,  and  Louisa  says,  many  things  for  you  to 
hear,  as  well  as  many  complaints  to  make  about  me.  But  you  must 
not  believe  every  one,  my  love,  or  I  shall  forbid  her  coming  near  you." 

"  I  shall  never  believe  anything  to  your  disadvantage,  dear  Edward," 
returned  his  fair  companion. 

"  I  hope  not,"  murmured  her  lover  ;  but  he  blushed  to  the  very  brows 
as  he  thought  of  his  own  unworthiness. 

"How,  in  the  looks,  does  conscious  guilt  appear." 

"  Blanche,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  had  mentally  vowed 
yet  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  fair  giil,  whose  future  happiness  was 
about  being  entriustcd  to  his  keeping,  "  if  you  wish  it,  dearest,  I  will 
use  what  influence  I  possess  over  your  father  to  persuade  him  to  deter 
his  departure  till  morning." 

"  It  would  be  useless  for  you  to  attempt  it,"  returned  Blanche.  "If 
business  requires  his  presence  in  London  to-morrow,  nothing  would  deter 
him  from  starting  to-night;  and  the  sooner  I  am  there  myself,  the  better. 
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I  shall  get  rid  of  this  foolish  iiresentiment,  that,  in  spite  of  everything, 
will  cling  to  me  while  I  remain  here." 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  sister  now  entered  the  room,  and  the  ccnver- 
s  at  ion  became  general.  - 

Soon  after  sunset,  the  travellers  started  for  the  metropolis,  where  they 
ariived  next  morning,  without  meeting  with  any  accidc-.t  or  adventure 
■whatever.  , 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Thou  takest  a  life  away  ; 

A  holy,  human  life — the  life  God  gave." 

Blanche,  in  the  preparation  she  was  making  for  the  approaching 
change  in  her  life,  soon  forgot  the  gipsy  ;  she  had  no  time  to  think  of 
her,  as  the  two  sisters  of  Delevel,  who  were  to  act  as  hridemaids,  were 
constantly  with  her, — so  constantly,  that  Edward  was  often  tempted  to 
he  jealous  of  them,  as  he  decla-ed  they  took  up  the  time  and  attention 
of  Blanche,  that  ought  to  be  directed  to  him,  and  him  alone. 

On  the  morning  preceding  the  one  that  was  appointed  for  the  wedding, 
Blanche  rose  with  even  more  than  her  usual  spirits.  On  descending  to 
the  breakfast-room,  she  missed  her  father  from  his  accustomed  chair. 

"What  has  become  of  my  father  this  moraing  ?"  she  asked,  after  the 
usual  salutations  had  passed  between  her  and  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"  Really,  I  don't  know,"  returned  her  mother.  "  I  asked  the  same 
question  of  one  of  the  servants,  and  he  tcld  me  that  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Delevel's  had  been  here,  and  both  him  and  your  father  had  gone  out 
in  great  haste  together." 

"  Oh,  then,  I  suppose  Mr.  Delevel  wants  to  see  him  about  something," 
said  Blanche,  taking  her  seat  at  the  table.  "  He  was  in  a  very  great 
hur.y,  however,  to  send  for  him  before  breakfast,  do  you  not  think  so, 
mother  ?" 

Mrs.  Hamilton  smiled  as  she  said, — 

"  Some  very  urgent  business,  I  dare  say,  that  we  are  to  know  nothing 
about,  by  sending  before  we  were  up." 

Both  ladies  now  commenced  their  morning  meal ;  hardly  had  they 
done  so,  ere  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
entered,  looking  so  pale — so  woe  stricken,  that  the  heart  of  Blanche 
seemed  to  die  «ithin  her. 
^  "  Father — dear  father,"  she  cried,  springing  forward,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck  ;  "what  has  happened  ?    Are  you  ill,  father? 

Have  you  met  with  any  accident?  or — or  "    And  she  hesitated  to 

pronounce  the  name  that  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  My  poor — poor  girl,"  murmured  the  merchant,  as  he  clasped  her  to 
his  heart.  Blanche's  head  sunk  heavily  on  her  father's  shoulder  for  a 
moment  or  two  ;  she  then  raised  it,  and  looking  in  his  face, — 

"  Tell  me — tell  me,"  she  cried  ;  "my  heart  already  tells  me  that  it 
concerns  Edward.    Speak  to  me  father,  is  it  not  so?" 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing,-  Blanche,  unless  you  are  more  composed," 
sighed  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  he  led  his  daughter  to  a  seat. 

"  I  am  composed,  fatlier,"  she  returned,  struggling  to  speak  in  a  calm 
tone. 

"  Can  you  bear  what  I  have  to  tell  you  ?"  said  her  father. 

"  I  can  bear  anything— everything,  rather  than  this  suspense,"  she 
cried,  somev/hat  Impatiently. 

"  Edward  Delevel  was,  last  night,  wounded  in  a  gambling-house," 
said  the  merchant,  cautiously. 

"  In  a  gambling-house  !— what,  Edward  Delevel, — my  Edward  1"  cried 
Blanche,  in  a  tone,  in  which  horror  and  incredulity  were  mixed. 

"  Even  so,  mvpoor  girl.  Edwa'd  has  long  been  an  inveterate  gambler, 
though  I  knew  it  not  till  this  morning,  or  never  should  he  have  been  the 
means  of  causing  misery  in  my  family." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Blanche,  clasping  her  hands  in  de- 
spair. "Is  it  possible  that  Edward  is  a  gamblcr~him  who  I  thought 
was  faultless— one  that  I  have  enshrinsd  In  my  heart  as  an  idol, fit  only 
to  be  worshipped  ?  But,  perhaps,  father,  you  miglit  have  been  misin- 
formed ;  last  night  might  have  been  his  fiist  fault." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"  But  is  he  wounded  dangerously,  father  ?  ITow  did  he  receive  " 

"  Your  father  must  ansv/er  no  more  questions,  till  you  have  drank 

this,"  interrupted  the  sobbing  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  she  held  a  glabs  of 

water  to  the  pale,  quivering  lips  of  her  daugliter. 
Blanche  pushed  it  away. 

"  I  am  quite  well," she  said.  "I  do  not  need  the  water.  Why  do  you 
weep,  niotiier?  I  do  not  shed  a  tear"— and  she  passed  her  hand  across 
her  learle^8  eyes — "  bo,  not  one.  Methinksit  would  remove  this  strange 
oppre.^sios  I  leel  in  my  head  could  I  do  so."  ' 

"  But  you  will  shed  teara  if  I  tell  you  all  that  has  befallen  Edward," 
exclaimed  her  father,  lo&kiiig  with  affright  on  the  wild  expression  in 
his  dau$riiter's  face. 

Blanche  motioned  him  to  proceed.    He  hesitated  for  a  moment  ot 


two  ;  hut  thinking  his  relation  might  hfe  the  mekris  of  rousing  her  to 
tears,  with  a  heavy  sis?h  he  commenced, — 

"  It  appears  that  Edward  has  been  a  gambler  ever  since  his  earliest 
manhood  until  these  last  few  months,  since  he  has  known  you,  my 
Blanche.  In  that  time  he  has  made  many  solemn  vows  never  again  to 
handle  dice  or  cards— oaths  that  were  kept  till  last  night,  ishen  he  met 
with  an  old  gambling  associate,  who  at  length  persuaded  our  unfortunate 
friend  once  again  to  enter  a  gambling-house,  and,  before  long,  he  was 
seated  at  play,  with  an  ardjur  that  proved  the  plague  spot  of  gambling 
still  clung  closely  to  him. 

"  At  first  he  won  largely;  hut,  presently,  the  tables  turned.  He  not 
only  lost  all  he  had  previously  won,  but  every  shilling  he  had  about  him. 
Still — siill  he  played,  with  an  infatuation  that  ever  marks  the  gambler, 
till  he  rose  from  the  table  a  maddened  beggar. 

"  The  Frenchman  he  had  been  playing  with  then  hinted,  as  a  chance 
of  regaining  that  which  he  had  lost,  to  stake  the  dowry  he  was  to-mor- 
row to  receive  with  you  my  child,  Edward  had  too  much  honour  left 
to  take  his  oppcnent's  advice;  he  answered  him  indignantly — the 
Frenchman  sneered — this  was  too  much  for  the  present  irritated  feelings 
of  Delevel — he  struck  the  foreigner  a  severe  blow  in  the  face — the  in- 
sulted man  instantly  drew  a  small  pistol  from  a  side  pocket,  and,  before 
any  one  could  prevent  it,  it  was  fired,  and  Edward  Delevel  lay  senseless 
— lifeless,  on  the  ground." 

The  merchant  here  paused,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  re- 
mained for  a  few  minutes  forgetful  of  his  daughter  who  sat  by  his  side. 
In  motionless,  tearless  despair  she  spoke,  and  in  so  altered  a  voice,  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  looked  up  in  astonishment,  to  see  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeded. 

"  He  is  dead,  then  !"  she  again  repeated,  in  a  wild  tone.  "  I  will  g* 
and  see  him,"  she  continued,  rising  from  the  sofa,  and  advancing  to- 
wards the  door. 

Both  parents  sprung  after  her,  and  attempted  to  draw  her  back.  She 
shrieked  wildly  as  they  touched  her,  and  struggled  to  free  herself  from 
their  hold.  Her  father  ra'sed  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  the  sofa 
she  had  just  quitted,  where  she  soon  sunk  into  a  slate  of  total 
insensibility. 

Medical  aid  was  called  in,  and  she  was  soon  roused  from  that  torpid 
state,  to  make  the  house  echo  with  her  screams.  She  was  pronounced 
to  be  in  a  high  delirious  fever.  The  fever,  under  the  skilful  treatment 
she  received,  soon  abated  ;  but  not  so  the  delirium  that  attended  it. 

After  some  weeks,  she  rose  from  her  bed  of  sickness,  but  it  was  with 
a  mind  that  was  a  total  blank.  She  remembered  nothing  that  had 
passed ;  she  recognised  no  one.  Days  would  somet'mes  pass  away 
without  her  uttering  one  word. 

Medical  aid  was  called  in  from  all  quarters,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes 
would  her  heart-broken  parents  attempt  to  lure  her  to  something  like  re- 
collection, by  speaking  of  Edward,  telling  of  his  untimely  end.  She 
v»-ould  lis'e'j  to  them  with  a  vacant  expression  of  countenance;  some- 
times until  they  had  concluded,  but  oftener,  in  the  middle  of  their  tal'e, 
would  she  burst  out  into  a  light  laugh,  and  spring  into  the  garden  to 
chase  a  liutterfiy,  or  some  other  such  employment. 

Mr."  Hamilton  had  retired  Irom  business.  He  felt  he  had  nothmg 
now  to  toil  for.  He  had  purchased  an  estate  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  Devonshire,  where  he  now  retired  with  his  wile  and  demented 
daugiiter,  as  it  was  supposed  the  pure  air  of  the  countxy  would  be  mora 
beneficial  to  her  than  that  of  London, 

Blanche  noticed  not  the  change  of  their  residence.  She  soon  became 
as  familiar  with  the  lanes  and  meadows  around  her  father's  estate  as  she 
had  been  with  the  crowded  streets  and  roads  of  the  metropolis. 

She  had  been  two  years  thus  deprived  of  our  noblest  faculty.  Her 
parents  hasl  given  up  all  hopes  of  her  ever  again  e;. joying  h^r  senses, 
when  one  day  her  mother  was  seated  at  needlework,  and  Blanche  lay  on 
a  sofa  nc^ar  her.  She  had  not  spolien  for  some  days.  She  riised  her 
head  from  the  coucli,  and,  looking  around  her  for  a  moment,  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  the  window  where  Mrs.  Hainiitoii  sat. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  in  a  very  different  tone  to  what  she  generally 
spoke  in. 

Mrs  Hamilton  uttered  a  scream  of  joy.  It  was  the  first  tima  the 
word  mother  had  escaped  the  lips  of  our  poor  heroine  for  two  years. 

"  Blanche,  my  beloved  child,"  cried  the  agitated  mother,  "  do  yeu 
once  again  know  me?" 

Blanche  pressed  her  white,  thin  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  then  burst 
into  tears. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  clasped  her  hands  in  deep  thankfulness.  Many  dreary 
months  had  passed  since  a  tear  had  d.opped  from  the  once  brilliant,  but 
now  sunken  eyes  of  poor  Blanche.  The  mother  hailed  it  as  a  bright 
and  happy  omen.  She  did  not  speak;  but  placing  the  weeping  girl  on 
the  sofa,  waited  anxiously  for  her  again  speaking.  It  was  seme  lims 
before  she  did  so.    At  length  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face. 

"  What  has  happened,  mother?"'  she  said,  faintly,  for  her  long  fit  of 
weeping  seemed  to  exhaust  her  strength.    "  It  seems  to  me,  1  hav*?  had 
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a  loBg,  fearful  dream ;  though  I  canuot  remember  the  purport  of  it. 
How — what  is  it,  mother  ?  Why  do  I  shed  tears  ?  why  are  you  so  pale  ? 
Are  you  ill?" 

"  I  am  quite  well,  my  dear  girl,"  returned  the  trembling  Mrs. 
Hamilton ;  "  but  you,  Blanche,  have  been  very,  very  ill ;  and  you  must 
now,  my  love,  retire  to  your  chamber.  I  fear  you  will  fatigue  yourself 
sitting  up  too  long  at  a  time." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  placed  her  arm  round  her  daughter's  waist,  and  led 
her  to  her  sleeping  room,  and  soon  persuaded  the  now  passive  girl  to 
lie  down  on  the  bed. 

In  the  mi  antime,  she  dispatched  one  servant  for  the  village  doctor, 
and  another  to  find  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  gone  out  for  a  tide;  but  be- 
fore either  arrived,  Blanche  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  slumber, 
from  which  Mr.  Macmurdo,  the  skilful  and  highly  respected  surgeon  of 
the  village,  assured  the  anxious,  overjoyed  mother,  she  would  awake 
perfectly  restored  to  reason. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hamilton  as  the  joyful, 
unexpected  news  was  gradually  unfolded  to  him  by  his  wife.  He  hung 
over  the  couch  of  his  sleeping  child  in  the  greatest  excitement,  yet  fear- 
ing to  breathe  lest  he  should  disturb  her  slumbers. 

At  length  she  awoke,  and  instantly  recognised  those  who  hung  so 
anxiously  over  her;  but' her  return  to  reason  was  attended  by  a  severe 
illness.  "While  that  lasted,  she  had  gathered,  by  degrees,  all  that  had 
passed  in  the  last  two  years. 

This  circumstance  retarded  her  recovery ;  but  Mr.  Macmurdo  con- 
sidered it  would  render  it  more  complete,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  after  he 
had  raised  her  from  her  bed  of  sickness,  might  be  the  means  of  again 
throwing  her  back  :  but  now  there  was  nothing  retrospective  to  fear,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  all  would  be  well. 

The  prognostication  of  the  medical  gentleman  was  correct;  for 
Blanche  was  again  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and,  though  but  the  shadow  of 
her  former  self,  she  would  lean  on  her  father's  arm,  and  wander  round 
Hazelwood — the  name  of  her  father's  residence — sometimes  far  an  hour 
or  two  together, 

The  name  of  Delevel  was  never  mentioned  in  her  presence.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  never  forgiven  the  deceit  that  was  practised  towards  him 
concerning  Edward,  which  caused  the  happiness  and  nearly  the  life  of 
his  only  child  to  be  sacrificed;  consequently,  no  correspondence  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  families. 

Blanche  was  not  sorry  that  such  was  the  case.  Though  both  the  Misses 
Delevel  were  as  dear  to  her  as  though  they  had  been  her  own  sisters, 
she  felt  it  was  better  for  the  struggle  she  was  making  to  regain  her  health 
and  spirits,  that  every  object  connected  with  the  unfortunate,  still  loved 
Edward,  should  be  removed  far  from  her  view.  She  well  knew  what  her 
parents  had  suffered  since  his  death  on  her  account,  and,  to  repay  them 
for  that  misery,  she  wished  to  preserve  a  life  that  was  only  valuable  on 
their  account. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  severe  struggle  to  her  to  smile  and  appear  cheerful 
in  their  presence ;  but  she  noticed  the  rapture  a  smile  of  hers  caused 
them,  and  then  she  felt  she  was  amply  repaid,  let  it  cost  her  what 
it  would. 

She  did  not  avoid  company,  but  rather  sought  it,  to  drive  away  re 
membrance  of  the  past,  as  she  well  knew  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  break- 
ing heart  could  not  last  long. 

Her  parents  had  done  much — suffered  much  for  her,  and  now  hope 
again  found  a  place  in  their  hearts,  she  dreaded  its  being  a  second  time 
extinguished. 

She  would  sometimes  muse  on  the  gipsy  prophecy  till  her  brain 
seemed  wandering  ;  she  would  then  fly  from  her  own  thoughts  into  co.n- 
pany,  and,  for  a  time,  appear  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

Thus  years  passed,  and  the  happiness  she  assumed  gradually  be- 
came real.  Certainly,  there  was  not  the  light  and  joyous  smile,  ever 
playing  round  her  lips,  as  it  was  in  former  days  ;  but  there  was  one 
equally  as  endearing ;  for  now  the  sweet  smile  of  benevolence  lit  up 
every  feature,  and  gave  her  fair  face  even  a  more  beautiful  expression 
than  it  ever  before  wore. 

Her  step  was  not  the  fairy-like  spring  of  her  girlish  days ;  but  it  was 
a  step  that  was  loved  and  recognized  by  every  one  on  her  father's  es- 
tate ;  for  Blanche's  chief  happiness  lay  in  seeking  out  those  who  needed 
assistance,  who  had  not  been  dealt  so  kindly  with  by  fortune  as  herself. 

Many  suitors  again  sought  the  favour  of  Blanche,  for  beauty  and  for^ 
tune  like  hers  were  sure  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  All  were  gently 
but  firmly  rejected  by  her,  much  to  the  grief  of  her  father  and  mother, 
who  were  yet  anxious  to  see  her  a  wife. 

Once  when  she  rejected  one  whom  he  highly  favoured,  he  spoke  to 
her  on  the  subject.  When  he  had  concluded,  Blanche  shook  her  head, 
as  she  exclaimed, — 

"  I  shall  never  marry.  I  will  never  give  my  hand  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied l)y  my  heart,  and  that  is  impossible,  for  I  shall  never  love 
any  more." 

She  turned  away  o  conceal  the  tears  that  had  risen  to  her  eyes  at  the 


remembrance  of  him  who  wys  naw  an  inmate  of  the  silent  tomb.  The 
subject  was  never  again  renewed  between  them,  as  it  appeared  to  cause 
her  pain. 

One  evening  Blanche  was  returning  from  a  visit  she  had  been  paying 
in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  reached  the  end  of  a  pleasant  lane,  that 
led  to  the  high  road ;  she  had  been  so  wrapt  in  thought,  that  she  heard 
not  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  that  was  rapidly  approaching,  till  she  had 
stepped  into  the  road.  Instantly,  then,  she  became  awaie  of  her  danger, 
and  attempted  to  turn  towa  ds  the  lane  she  had  just  quitted,  but,  in  so 
doing,  her  feet  caught  a  portion  of  her  dress,  and  she  fell  with  violence 
to  the  ground. 

The  horseman  enoeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  rein  in  the 
spirited  animal  he  rode,  but,  ere  he  could  do  so,  it  had  passed  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  Blanche. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


LOVE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  THE  THAMES,"  ETC. 

When  the  brij?ht  smile  of  nature  enlivens  the  scene, 
And  the  skies  seem  enriched  by  their  beauties  serene ; 
When  Cynthia,  supremely,  the  Queen  of  the  Night, 
Ushers  in  the  fond  charms  of  her  handmaids  so  bright ; 
It  is  then  that  the  hearts  of  the  fond  and  the  free. 
Would  tell  how  that  love  had  arisen  for  thee. 

By  thine  eyes  brightly  sparkling,  that  voice  of  the  soul. 

By  the  sounds  of  thy  voice,  defying  control ; 

By  the  smile  on  thy  lip,  by  the  flush  on  thy  cheek, 

By  the  powers  of  loveliness,  come  hither  and  speak  ; 

And  tell  me  most  truly,  if  what  I  now  see 

Can  be  proofs  of  that  love  which  has  risen  for  me  ! 

Yes,  the  roses  have  bloomed  now  for  many  a  year, 
And  their  emblems  are  lasting  and  ever  will  cheer 
Me  on  v/ith  affection,  most  loving  and  true  ; 
Whilst  a  myriad  of  pleasures  are  hovering  through 
The  chords  of  my  heart,  as  they  vibrate  so  free, 
With  the  fond  touch  of  love,  which  is  speaking  of  thee  ! 

Oh,  waft  me  on  !  waft  me  on,  pleasures  so  sweet, 
Waft  me  where  pleasure  and  innocence  meet ; 
Waft  where  the  gales  of  fond  friendship  will  rest. 
Fanned  by  those  hearts  which  are  loving  and  blest  ; 
Borne  on  by  the  waves  o'er  the  starry-lit  sea. 
In  my  barque  which  is  teeming  with  love  all  for  thee  ! 

Oh,  when  I  ponder  and  think  of  thy  mind, 
Recalling  thy  looks  and  thy  words  all  so  kind ; 
Whilst  solitude  heightens  their  work  as  they  fly 
On  the  pinions  of  love  o'er  the  starry-lit  sky; 
Fond  natvire  seems  sleeping  and  dreaming  with  me 
How  that  love  has  arisen,  unspoken,  for  thee ! 

List  to  the  sounds  which  fond  nature's  revealing, 
Whilst  a  chaos  of  loveliness  o'er  me  is  stealing  ; 
See  they  wake  not  the  eye,  but  they  enter  the  heart. 
From  which  all  the  blossoms  of  loveliness  part ; 
Dispersed  by  the  winds  on  the  land  and  the  sea, 
Bestirring  the  gales  of  alTection  for  thee  ! 

Hither  and  thither  my  feelings  depart, 

From  tliose  tresses  of  fondness,  home  and  the  heart ; 

Hither  and  thither  no  matter  they  fly. 

Throughout  the  wide  range  of  the  canopied  sky  ; 

Disclosing  my  thoughts,  which  are  varied  and  free, 

Though  they  speak  all  that's  beauteous  and  lovely  of  thee  ? 

Whilst  the  pale  moon  is  shining  so  lovely  and  free, 
A  myriad  of  thoughts  have  arisen  for  thee ; 
They  in  silence  do  tell  me  how  truly  above 
Are  the  feelings  of  loveliness  centred  in  love ; 
Oh,  who  would  dare  doubt  so  solemn  a  plea, 
As  that  love,  which  I  feel,  undying  for  thee ! 

Wliat  have  I  been  musing,  and  what  was  my  theme  ? 
Was  it  love  that  absorbed  me  so  deep  in  my  dream  ? 
Oh,  'twas  love  that  I  whisper'd — the  echoes  replied — 
Lo — lo — lo — love,  whilst  the  valleys  enchantiugly  sighed  ,' 
Lo — lo — lo — love  was  then  borne  o'er  the  soft  stilly  sea. 
Whilst  it  made  my  heart  thrill  as  I  thought,  love,  on  thee! 
Westminster. 
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CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 
(Continued  from  our  last,) 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  C0NCENTKATIOK. 

There  is  not  a  more  naturally  beautiful  liver  iu  Irelaiid  than  the 
Lee.  From  its  source  at  Gougane  Barra,  the  romantic  hermitage  of  St. 
Finbar,  to  its  spacious  harbour,  every  turn  delights  the  eye;  varying 
from  the  picturesque  to  the  hilly,  and  from  that  to  the  outstretched 
plain.  The  mind  is  really  satisfied  in  examining  its  prominent  details — 
the  steep  rock  crowned  with  the  remnant  of  Irish  feudal  power ;  the  di- 
lapidated abbey  mourning  in  weeds  of  ivy,  whilst  the  light  streams  in 
lines  through  the  Gothic  windows  ;  the  numberless  waterfalls  and  weirs, 
and  the  woods  drooping  their  branches  into  the  streaM,  forming  beneath 
thera  a  crystal  arbour.  If  the  imagination  can  be  so  wrought  upon  by 
exterior  objects  as  to  be  transported  to  purer  regions,  it  may  be  upon  an 
autumn  evening,  when  Icitering  along  the  banks  of  this  fine  river,  at 
that  place  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Bride  in  its  placid 
bosom. 

Then,  if  instead  of  following  the  o'ginal  river,  the  traveller  should  be 
tempted  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  smaller,  and  trace  it  on  through  its 
serpentine  windings,  he  wiU  find  himself  entering  a  spacious  plain, 
where  stand  the  ruined  abbey  and  castle  of  Kilcrea.  At  some  distance 
westward  of  these  edifices  are  still  to  be  seen  mounds  of  earth,  attributed 
to  many  origins ;  but  with  most  probability  pointed  at  in  reference  to 
the  time  when  the  Irish  army  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  encamped  upon 
the  spot,  when  hurrying  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion. Their  propinquity  to  Cork  rendered  rude  fortifications  necessary, 
in  order  to  meet  any  sudden  attack,  also  causing  them  to  be  more 
watchful,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  outposts  and  sentinels. 

Tyrone  wa3  encamped  in  this  plain  during  the  space  of  three  days, 
without  receiving  molestation  from  any  quarter.  Here  also  his  sup- 
plies in  a  great  measure  ceased,  with  the  exception  of  something  casual 
which  the  foragers  received  by  application  during  day;  and  they  were 
principally  subsisting  upon  the  heads  of  cattle  driven  up  before  them 
from  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  carts  of  corn  from  the 
«ame  quarter.  His  ranks  also  ceased  to  increase  here,  and  he  was  fear- 
fully suspicious  of  a  falling-ofT.  He  made  no  application  to  M'Carthy, 
the  baronial  chief,  as  he  was  in  doubt  of  his  inclination,  and,  therefore, 
preferred  to  avoid  him  altogether,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
appointed. 

During  night  he  had  sentinels  upon  the  highest  points  of  land,  look- 
ing towards  Cork,  and  these  in  communication  with  others,  until  the 
entire  encampment  was  within  a  moment's  information  of  any  danger- 
ous approach.    Likewise  he  placed  a  guard  at  the  cavern  called  The 
Ovens,  by  which  he  was  then  informed  (such  being  still  vulgularly  be- 
lieved) that  there  was  an  under-ground  passage  to  the  city.    At  the 
termination  of  the  second  day,  in  consequence  of  secret  information  | 
that  he  received,  he  detached  a  strong  body  of  galloglasses  to  occupy  the  | 
ground  between  Kilcrea  Castle  and  Cork,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  ' 
progress  of  every  individual  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  was  about  tour  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  fourth  day  after  they 
had  encamped  in  this  place,  that  a  party  of  men  appeared  to  approach 
flora  nearly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  expected  to  find 
O'Donnell  advancing.  This  circumstance  was  very  alarming  at  lirst, 
whilst  the  cloud  of  dust  rendered  the  strong  cavalcade  and  foot-force  iu- 
dislinct;  and  Ihf.y  %vcre  about  to  ru^h  to  arras  and  prepare  for  an 
atta'^k,  wlien  a  c'.ieftain  darted  out  of  the  mist,  ai  d  galloped  towards 
them  eigeriy.  Tyrone,  who,  on  hearing  the  first  alarm,  hurried  forth 
from  hit  tent,  and  ascending  the  highest  point  of  his  turf  fortification, 
instantly  recognised  the  galloping  warrior,  and  became  quite  satisfied, 
whilst  a  gleam  of  mental  sunshine  lighted  his  visage;  the  chieftain  was 
Clanawly. 

"  Clanawly,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "  you  are  youthful  again,  or  your 
age  is  surmounted  by  superior  energy." 

"The  stiffness  of  years,"  ooserved  the  chieftain,  "is  wearing  off  by 
use,  and  I  am  gradually  getting  again  on  the  habits  of  younger  days." 

"  But  how  this  mistake  ?"  asked  the  former;  "  how  came  you  in  that 
direction  ?  Have  you  mistaken  ycur  route,  or  were  you  falsely  di- 
rected in  your  advance?" 

"  We  were  not  mistaken  in  our  march,  nor  could  we  be,  ray  lord ;  for 
we  have  men  in  our  ranks  who  know  every  inch  of  the  ground  through- 
out the  whole  province,  and  these  pointed  out  to  us  from  hill  to  hill  the 
most  direct  and  paseable  course  of  progress.  But  certain  travellers  pro- 
ceeding northward,  who  met  us  during  the  iirst  day's  march,  informed 
our  foremost  men  that  a  body  oi  English  troops  lay  directly  in  our  way, 


on  which  account,  not  wishing  to  waste  our  men  by  any  foolish  partial 
engagement,  we  left  the  straightforward  direction,  and  crossed  a  ford 
at  some  distance  from  this,  and  thus  we  have  arrived  without  the  occur- 
rence of  a  single  accident." 

A  mounted  dalting  having  come  up  about  this  time,  M'Auli.flf  sprung 
from  his  horse,  and  delivering  it  to  the  charge  of  the  youth,  continued  to 
converse  with  Tyrone,  until  the  arrival  of  the  moving  body,  which 
slowly  drew  near. 

"  I  am  not  quite  pleased  with  our  appearance,  my  lord,"  remarked 
M'Auliir,  giving  a  dissatisfactory  smile  as  he  spoke. 
"  How,  my  lord  ?"  asked  the  other. 
"  We  are  rough  indeed — very  rude." 
"  In  what  respect  ? — are  the  men  refractory  2" 

"No,  no— they  are  all  volunteers  of  the  best  description ;  but  their 
clothes  and  appointments  looked  shocking  to  me  during  the  last  gather- 
ing of  the  clan." 

"The  clan,  I  suppose,  is  nearly  worn  out  from  repeated  fatigues, 
hardships,  and  disappointments." 

"  That  may  be  partially  the  case;  but  principally  because  there  was 
such  little  time  for  any  preparatiow." 
"  They  seem  numerous  enough." 

"  They  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  are  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, having  brought  with  them  as  Kiuch  as  will  last  the  entire  army 
for  a  month  at  least.  This  accounts  for  their  slow  movement,  and  our 
departure  from  the  straight  road,  I  hope,  gives  you  an  explanation  as 
to  why  O'Donnell  was  not  here  yesterday  evening." 
"  Right,  M'Auliflf— there  is  no  extreme  haste." 

"  In  reference  to  my  troops,  they  are  miserably  clad  and  weaponed  ; 
i  and  unless  they  are  further  weaponed  by  patriotic  enthusiasm,  I  fear 
they  will  not  supply  the  strength  v/hich  such  numbers  ought." 

"  We  must  divide  with  them,  and  give  them  arms  from  our  less 
etfective  men,  who  can  be  otherwise  employed." 

"Seveial  have  only  broken  arms,  others  have  weapons  recently  forged 
out  for  the  purpose,  and  many  have  none  at  all,  depending  on  a  supply 
fiom  the  hands  of  those  that  fall  on  our  side,  or  on  that  of  the  enemy. 
Our  horses  scarcely  have  any  fittings  and  no  protection  for  their  necks 
and  breasts.    The  men  are  far  from  being  dressed  alike,  and  are  alto- 
I  .gether  unsuited  for  the  severity  of  winter,  should  the  campaign  con- 
:  tinue  so  long  ;  they  are  of  every  colour,  their  mantles  ragged,  and  their 
I  head-dresses  useless  towards  defence." 

I     "  But  it  v.as  a  foolish  thing  to  introduce  any  head-dress  amongst  the 
kerns  at  first— what  business  have  they  of  it?  their  long  hair  is  suffi- 
I  cient  protection  from  the  weather.    A  blow  from  a  horseman,  which 
I  would  rt  ach  a  helmet,  should  cleave  it  and  the  head  it  covered ;  and 
if  not,  I  would  not  give  a  thought  for  the  arm  of  the  man  who  dealt  it." 
!     "  It  was  frotn  your  province  that  the  custom  reached  us— from  your 
i  province,  my  lord,  and  is  of  such  recent  importation,  that  many  of  my 
men,  considering  it  a  burden,  and  also  as  productive  of  uncleanliness, 
to  which  there  is  sufl^cient  disposition  already,  have  come  without  any 
covering." 

"  The  galloglasses  certainly  require  some  shield  for  their  heads,  ears, 
and  neck,  being  very  much  exposed." 

"  Those  who  have  not  regular  helmets,  are  supplied  by  their  own 
manufacture,  with  iron  and  coppsr  plates,  from  which  at  each  side  a 
chain  readies  over  the  ear,  connected  with  an  iron  collar  round  the 
neck.  It  is  very  rude;  but  I  wish  all  the  rest  were  equally  helmeted, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  cavalry's  appointments  were  as  perfect  as  their 
head-dretses  are  at  present." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  then,  for  I  think  that  you  could 
not  expect  more,  under  such  a  compulsory  movement." 

When  the  moving  body  halted,  O'Donnell  approached  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  suspecting  that  the  circumstance  of  his  delay  was  made 
clear  to  the  latter,  gave  him  the  usual  acknowledgment  of  superiority. 
Though  he  detested  this  humiliation  within  his  mind,  he  was  compelled 
outwardly  to  manifest  it;  particularly  as  he  dreaded  to  draw  upon  him 
the  disrespect  of  the  troops,  who  were  devotedly  attached  to  Tyrone, 
and  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  The  detachmcBt  now  fell  out  of 
order,  and  began  to  show  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  hunger;  but  Tyrone 
would  allow  of  no  extreme  defection  from  regularity,  until  theirposition 
were  fortified  as  a  protection  for  the  night. 

"O'Donnell,"  said  he,  "this  body  must  throw  up  an  embankment 
before  they  occupy— set  them  all  to  work,  and  the  business  wiU  not 
require  many  minutes." 

"  They  are  very  fatigued,  my  lord,"  returned  the  general,  and  we 
will  move  out  of  this  early."  , 

"  YcP,  O'Donnell,"  said  he;  "but  if  any  accident  should  happen  to 
detain  U3,  the  moment  of  danger  is  not  the  time  to  secure  our  posi;ion, 
or  to  strengthen  our  camp." 

"A  temporary  embankment  will  do,  then,  my  lord,  as  our  probable 
delay  will  be  short,"  said  the  former. 

"  Jubtas  much  as  to  cover  them— it  may  yield  uneasiness  now,  in  the 
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executioK  thereof;  but  the  subsequent  security,  even  during  the  short 
delay,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  labour,"  remarked  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  wir.h  vast  superiority. 

It  shall  Le  dor.e,  then,"  returned  O'Donnell,  withdrawing  from 
the  earl's  prtsence,  and  approaching  the  detachii.ent,  accompaiiied  by 
the  chiefta'n  of  Clanawly,  who  possessed  very  great  influence  over  his 
porti  nof  the  troips.  O'Donnell  lifted  up  h  s  voice  and  spoke  aloud  to 
them : — 

"It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  that  yoti  instantly  set  to 
■work  and  throw  up  a  temporary  embankment." 

At  this  moment  a  considerable  murmur  of  displeasure  ran  through 
the  multitude,  which  was  instantly  suppressed  by  M'Auliff  walking 
threateningly  up  to  the  foremost  men,  and  lifting  up  his  hand  in  token 
of  obedience. 

"  Fatigue  is  a  very  discontented  disease,"  he  remarked  softly  to 
O'Donnell,  as  he  resumed  his  position  beside  him. 

"  And  Tyrone  has  no  consideration  of  feeling  in  him,"  whispered  the 
latter;  "  he  can  conciliate  by  command  and  threats;  but  the  love  which 
is  borne  to  him  principally  arises  from  fear." 

"  As  to  that  point,  we  must  now  obey,"  said  M'Auliff. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  obcecved  O'Donnell,  whose  mind  did  not  well 
accord  with  his  hurried  expressions. 

"Let  the  embankment  be  ma-'e,  niy  men,"  cried  the  general,  "and 
as  there  are  many  hands,  the  work  will  be  dispatched  in  a  few  mo- 
meiHs." 

They  all  seemed  more  willirg  ;  and  separating  in  small  groups,  began 
to  strip  off  their  arms  and  extr.^.ordiHary  garments,  piling  them  up  in 
heaps  to  (lut  the  work  in  prog. ess. 

"  I  will  pace  round  the  semi  circular  bank,"  said  he,  "and  as  I  ad- 
vance, you  commence  spreading  yourselves  upon  the  line  ;  and  imme- 
diately set  to,  cuttingup  tlie  turf  with  your  swords.  Let  no  man  move  to 
the  right  or  left  out  of  the  space  he  occupies.  The  ground  is  s.ft  and 
will  require  little  labour.  As  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  cut,  lot  every 
man  wait  until  I  order  you  to  pile  up  ;  and  then  we  will  be  prepared  to 
do  it  in  an  instant,  like  the  castles  buUt  by  our  forefathers,  in  a  twink- 
ling, when  they  received  the  aid  of  magic  or  enchantment." 

He  commenced  at  one  end,  and  slowly  m-oved  forward,  r.ot  in  a  per- 
fect semi-circle,  but  making  a  few  smaller  arcs  in  connection  with  one 
another.  The  men  who  watched  his  movement,  understood  him  iu  an 
instant,  and  set  to  work  without  delay.  The  cutting  of  the  turf  was  a 
•work  of  very  little  moment,  all  disaffection  sinking  as  the  business  ap- 
proached a  close.  Accordirg  to  the  ciders  which  he  previously  gave,  no 
man  put  up  a  (single  turf,  until  O'Dcnneil  spoke  again.  As  soon  as  he 
gave  the  signal,  the  piling  began,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  strong  fortifi- 
cation appeared  upon  ti;e  level  ground. 

"  Are  we  ready  for  the  earl,  O'Donnell?"  demanded  M'Auliflf. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  now  at  least,"  hinted  the  other. 

"Will  he  be  satisfied  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not— Tyr  me  is  one  thing  in  the  hall,  and  quite  d'fierent 
5n  the  field." 

"  He  is  the  commander,  you  perceive." 

"  Indeed  he  is,  though  perl  aps  not  quite  judiciously." 

"Let  us  find  better,"  concluded  Clanawly. 

The  other  was  net  satisfied  with  this  exclusion  of  himself  f:om  any 
comparison  with  an  O'Neill,  but  he  wished  not  to  shew  the  chieftain 
how  deCjily  jealousy  rankled  in  his  bosom. 

O'Donnell  went  forward  and  acquainted  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  with  the 
completion  of  the  turf  embankment,  when  the  latter  advanced  to  ex- 
amine its  appearance  ;  daring  which  deep  s'i'ence  prevailed  in  the  vast 
multitude.  The  presence  of  a  great  man  is  n^agical  to  the  most  undis- 
ciplined throng,  particularly  if  they  confide  in  his  worth;  as  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  separately  they  arc  nothing,  and 
therefore  as  a  body  in  him  must  live  and  move.  The  earl  knew  his  own 
value,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  deteriorate  by  any  weakness  on  hi^  part ; 
and  when  with  plumagcd  helmet,  he  surveyed  the  new  embankment, 
he  'eit  that  his  very  opinion  was  necessary  as  a  firm  outwork. 

"  There  is  one  thing  moiQ  wanting,  my  lord,"  said  he. 

The  troops  listened,  as  if  devouring  his  words  ravenously. 

"  On  this  part  of  the  in'erior,  a  mound  must  be  erected,  wh!ch  will 
overlo'  k  the  embankment.  Upon  this  the  night  sentinels  will  be  posted, 
so  as  to  catch  any  reports  from  ah'-oad  during  darkness.  Otherwise,  the 
men  inside  will  be  in  cribs  of  destruction,"  said  Tyrone. 

"  When  that  is  done  all  will  be  completed  ?"  said  O'Donnell,  half 
interrof/ntively. 

"  The  men  may  then  retire  iu  safely,"  remarked  Tytcne,  moving  to- 
wards his  own  encampment. 

"  Why  not  join  them  together?"  said  Clanawly. 

"  There  is  not  sufficient  r  jom  for  all,"  answered  O'Donnell. 

"  And  if  there  were  " 

"  Tyrone  would  not  allow  them  to  be  joined — he  knows  the  datiger 
of  allowing  two  bodies  of  men  instantly  to  come  together." 


"  He  is  very  judicious." 

"  They  quarrel,  as  if  they  had  separate  interests  in  v'ew." 

"Is  not  that  singular— men  of  the  same  soil,  creed,  and  interests, 
with  the  same  object  in  view  ?" 

"  It  is  the  consequence  of  our  divided  condition," 

"  Clan  against  clan  ;  they  cannot  even  forget  it  upon  a  general 
emergency." 

"  The  mound — cut  more  turf  without,  and  bring  it  in,"  cried  the 
general  to  the  men,  who  were  impatiently  standing.. 

His  orders  were  quickly  obeyed,  and  a  large  mound  was  piled  up 
within  the  embankment,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

"  Now,"  said  O'Donnell,  "  re.Ht  and  refresh  yourselves." 

The  chieftain  of  Clanawly  and  the  Earl  of  Tirconnell,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  proceeded  together,  to  canvass  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  They  did  not  aliogether  agree  upoa  every  jjoint,  though  the 
former  frequently  submitted,  rather  than  excite  any  paii^ful  opposition 
in  the  mind  of  the  other. 

"  How  will  the  army  be  governed  in  Tyrone's  absence?"  demanded 
O'Donne  1,  ironically  showing  much  concern,  by  the  strained  ruefulness 
cf  his  visage. 

"  I  think  you  can  supply  his  absence — nay,  I  am  fully  confident  of  it," 
returned  the  chieftain. 

'lam  afraid,"  ob.-erved  the  other,  "that  I  maybe  unfit  for  such 
authori  y  and  command." 

No,  no;  for  you  proved  that  before  now." 

"  Tyrone  is  not  of  that  opinion,"  remarked  O'Donnell,  whose  tongue 
slightly  faltered  as  he  spoke;  "and  were  it  not  for  pressing  occur- 
rences, I  would  ere  now  have  proved  to  him  the  falseness  of  his  opinions." 

"  That  would  be  very  injudicious  indeed,"  said  M'Auliff;  "  and  it 
also  would  prove  our  weakness  ;  and,  moreover,  the  troops  will  not  hold 
confidence  in  those  who  cavil  amongst  themselves." 

"That  is  a  just  remark." 

"Your  opinion  would  weigh  very  little  againft  Tyrone's  at  present, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  troops  ;  and  excuse  me,  O'Donnell,  for  being 
cai-idid,"  remarhed  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly. 

"  1  thank  you  for  your  candour,  Cianawly,"  said  the  other,  becoming 
more  deliberate,  "and  I  almost  understand  the  reason  why." 

"  Where  and  when  did  you  first  disagree  with  Tyrone  ?" 

"  In  the  north,  some  time  sipce." 

"  Was  it  upon  military  discipline  or  skill  V 

"  No,  but  a  more  important  subject " 

"  I  understand  you  now;  and  were  I  present  myfel;',  though  X  pay 
deep  respect  to  O'Neill,  I  should  have  differed  with  him  also." 

"  It  was  upon  the  subject  cf  coming  to  terms  with  Devereux,  which 
you  know,  M'Auliff,  was  a  very  unnecessary  thing  as  regarded  our 
position,  whilst  it  gave  to  the  English  advantages  which  they  never 
gained,  and  never  could  gain  under  such  a  foolish  general.  In  the  first 
place,  I  diflered  with  him  for  coming  on  terms  ;  there  was  no  necessity, 
for  we  were  in  no  straits,  and,  in  fact,  had  every  advantage  over  the 
enemy  as  the  campaign  j  roceeded;  and  were,  therefore,  as  it  were,  beg- 
ging pardon  of  our  inferior?,  and  seeking  a  boon  from  the  more  empty- 
bauded.  In  the  second  place,  I  differed  with  the  nature  of  his  terms — 
they  should  have  been,  if  made  at  all,  general  terms  admitting  of  no 
pet'y  adjustments." 

"So  far  you  have  been  very  correct." 

"  I  cannot  say  what  Tyrone  meant  at  the  time,  by  so  m.uch  apparent 
duplicity." 

"  It  was  very  strange  at  the  time  ;  but,  perhaps,  incl-uded  secretly 
some  good  points  of  patriotism,  which  he  never  since  had  an  cpportu- 
tunity  to  test." 

"  Whafever  it  might  have  been  in  reality,  it  savoured  then  very  much 

of  wheedling  himself  into  English  favour  " 

"  Did  it  not  look  so  I" 

"  And  what  was  most  astonishing,  the  troops  never  once  lost  c.nfi- 
dence  in  him  during  his  seeming  indifference." 
"  Never,  I  believe." 

"  I  disagreed  witii  him  then,  and  he  never  real  y  forgave  me  since  ; 
and  when  I  represented  to  him  the  nature  of  the  English  for  giving 
terms,  antl  their  dreadful  antipathy  to  the  Irish — that  nothing  was 
to  be  dreaded  froju  the  pampcted  pets  of  a  partial  queen,  when  they 
were  set  up  as  generals— that  the  vows  of  Englishmen  were  made  to 
be  broken  ;  and  tliat  they  swore  lien  about  to  make  an  engagement, 
that  they  would  not  observe  the  testaments  next  taken — he  was  very 
angry  for  my  ca.sting  any  suspicions  on  his  actions,  saying, —  'Let  those 
wlio  think  I  act  wrong,  try  and  do  better.'  I  kept  the  words  since  in 
my  minJ,  and  watch  his  every  movement." 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  Clanawly;  "  let  us  first  put  our  nation  on  its 
proper  footing,  my  dear  O'Donnell — let  us  do  so,  as  on  tne  level,  and 
united  as  one  body;  and  then  that  country  will  reward  hex  children 
justly,  in  proportion  to  their  merits." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    SPANISH  ARMY. 

The  iroQ-bound  coast  of  Ireland  is  in  no  place  more  romantic  than 
about  Bantry-bay,  or,  as  the  inner  water  is  called,  Berehaven.  As  if  in 
the  depth  of  an  immense  abyss,  the  land  rises  terrifically  to  the  sight, 
producing  that  awe,  -with  which,  nothing  less  th.an  the  immediate  loca'ity 
can  yield  .inspiration.  Those  forests,  and  deep  ravines,  and  white  mked 
rocks,  and  towering  mountains,  are  piled  aliove  one  another  in  stupen- 
dous grandeur;  whilst  the  dark  and  silent  flood  seems  bound  beneath  in 
mysterious  repose.  Wonders  may  bs  detailed,  and  picturesque  wildness 
panegj'rized,  when  observed  in  foreign  lands  ;  but  as  long"  as  hill,  rock, 
forest,  sea,  and  sky,  constitute  the  regions  of  poetry,  GlengariiF  must 
impress  '^pon  the  mind  of  the  spectator  feelings  never  to  be  surpassed 
or  forgot. 

Amongst  those  forests  and  rocks,  there  wandered  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  this  tale,  for  the  space  of  several  dayf ,  a  number  of  foreigners, 
■who  landed  in  Berehaven.  Their  ships  left  the  coast,  and  went  beyond 
the  offing  after  the  strangers  were  set  ashore ;  and  tbey,  when  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  any  Irish  troops  ready  to  meet  them,  had  to 
return  from  the  inner  country  and  occupy  the  fortresses. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  anxiety  of  those  men,  as  day  after  day  they 
impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  natives,  having  been  driven 
almost  into  open  mutiny  against  their  leader.  Here  and  there  amongst 
the  cliffs,  iipou  the  most  commanding  points,  persons  in  strange  hahili- 
merts,  wearmg  red  caps,  might  hare  been  ob-.erved,  at  one  time  look- 
ing inward  towards  the  country,  where  a  deep  ravine  shewed  an  opening 
to  some  distance  ;  and  at  another  moment  gazing  towards  the  horizon, 
with  eager  eyes,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  navy,  which  they  thought 
must  have  been  cruising  about,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  general,  at  lepgth,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  vexation,  and  he 
appeared  frequently  upon  the  look  out  aLo.  He  was  acquainted  with 
no  person  in  the  country,  and  Lis  landing  was  so  .<;ecret,  that  the  know- 
ledge thereof  ecarcely  passed  out  of  the  ra^  ge  of  his  positi 'U. 

The  season  having  been  ra'her  advanced,  the  night  breeze  from  the 
sea  was  very  chilling,  and  gr.  atly  affected  men  used  to  a  warmer  cli 
mate.  And  at  length  he  was  led  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  gene  al  neg- 
ligence and  apathy  of  the  Irish,  that,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
■warm  profe>^si«ns  and  acknowledgme.-its  made  to  him,  operated  with 
his  conduct  till  the  very  close  of  the  short  and  sanguinary  descent  upon 
the  coast. 

Don  Alonzo  Ocampo,  for  he  was  the  general  commanding  the 
foreigners,  having  called  the  principal  Spanish  officers  around  him,  in  a 
glen,  out  of  si/jht  of  the  troops,  gave  way  to  many  bitter  invectives 
again-^t  the  Irish,  and  saia, — 

'  They  are  no  longer  Irish — they  are  only  a  mixed  breed  of  mongrels, 
having  lost  the  real  Irish,  or  Iberian  blood,  years  ago.  They  have  not 
the  least  spirit  of  their  father-",  nor  does  one  drop  of  genuine  original 
blood  run  in  their  veins.  Look  at  their  carelessness,  whilst  I  am  told 
their  slovenliness  surpasses  the  most  savage  nation.  I  shall  not  give 
myself  any  further  uneasiness  about  them;  and,  whatever  I  do,  shall  be 
in  obediecee  to  the  command  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  without  putting 
myself  or  troop  in  any  strait,  for  the  sake  of  V-e  natives." 

"  Now  we  have  been  perishing  here  during  six  days,  witheut  a  single 
friend  approaching  us  ;  and  whilst  we  are  loitering  away  our  time,  our 
countrymen,  in  possession  of  Kinsale,  are  left  to  the  mercy  vi  an  Englif^h 
army  who  surround  that  town.  There  we  should  he  also,  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  strengthen  and  relieve  the  besieged.  I  shall  wait  very  little 
longer  ;  but  proceed,  by  land,  towards  the  port  occupied  by  cur  coun- 
trymen, and  coming  on  terms  with  the  English,  prevent  tnc  effusion  of 
Spanish  blood,  in  a  cause  which  seems  to  thos3  most  vitally  concerned 
of  the  least  possible  interest." 

There  wa.s  a  y3ung  man  of  immediately  Iri  ;h  o  igiw,  am.ongst  the 
Spanish  officer.-*,  who.se  blood  crimsoned  bis  cheeks,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
this  allusion  to  his  kindred  ;  but  thetruOi  bearing  upon  his  mind  at  the 
same  time,  softened  down  the  roughness  cf  Ccampo'a  expressions.  He 
consequently,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  tlie  general  tenor  of  his 
remarks,  by  observing  silence,  and  only  wished  to  beg  a  little  longer 
delay,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  general. 

"O'Donneil  must  be  dead,  and  the  family  extinct,  Don  Alonzo,"  he 
cried,  somewhat  confused,  "or  he  would  have  leen  here  at  our  landing." 

The  general  cast  a  tremendous  glance  of  jebuke,  sideways,  i  pon  the 
young  ofTicer  ;  but  wheji  he  o^aerved  the  deep  emotion  consequent,  he 
Ruffered  his  aiigtr  to  subside,  and  said, — 

"  O'Donneil — ye.s,  O'Donneil  would  be  here  ;  but  where  are  there  to 
be  found  O'Donr.ells  now?" 

"  There  is  a  ren.nant  of  that  family,  in  its  original  purity,  I  believe," 
observed  the  young  oflicer,  "  unless,  as  I  said  before,  the  entire  clan  is 
extinct ;  but,  a?  to  the  other  families,  they  are  miserably  estranged,  and 
fallen  into  a  degree  of  gross  supineness." 

"  Then  where  is  this  O'Donneil?"  demanded  the  general,  again. 


Silence  followed  this  question,  whilst  Ocampo  stared  fiercely  aronnd 
hith,  shifted  his  stern  scowl  from  visage  to  visage,  but  mort?  determinedly 
resting  on  the  countenances  of  those  in  whom  he  could  trace  Jineamentfl 
of  Irish  extraction. 

"  I  wish  some  of  you  who  understand  the  residences  of  these  O'DoU" 
nells,  and  the  other  O's,  would  set  upon  an  excursion,  and  inform 
them  of  our  disappointment,  and  the  negligent  manner  in  which  they 
treat  their  own  interests,"  continued  Ocampo. 

Resuming  his  expressions,  "I  foresee  nothing,"  he  eaid,  "but  a 
direct  surrender,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  look  forward  to  anything 
else,  with  one  half  the  coimtry  directly  in  the  English  interest,  and  the 
other  half  not  interested  in  their  own  welfare;  and  if  they  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  separate  independ'^nce,  they  should  be  unanimous  upon  that 
point,  as  nothing  less  will  evertendto  secure  libertyto  the  most  powerful 
nation.  When,  therefore,  unanimity  is  requisite  to  maintain  indepen- 
dence to  the  rrost  pov/erful  nation,  this  country  has  very  little  chance; 
sunk  as  it  is  virtually  in  the  bosom  of  England,  with  ucarcely  an  arm 
of  the  sea  dividing  them,  and  nothing  really  keeping  them  asunder  but 
the  animosity  that  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  both.  I  would 
certainly  wish  to  see  the  Irish  ascendant,  a  .d  the  others  their  de- 
pendants ;  but  I  fear  the  latter  have  got  the  upper  hand  ;  and  this,  with 
the  carelessness  of  the  former,  and  their  intestine  quarrels,  will  keep  the 
British  in  superiority  for  centuries  to  come." 

They  were  not  so  far  shut  in  from  observation,  th-ough  the  depth  of 
the  glen,  but  that  they  could  behold  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  un- 
derwood of  the  forest,  where  their  men  were  preparing  victuals,  or 
keeping  up  a  blaze  to  warm  themselves  ;  and  it  rose  not  by  corkscrew 
wreaths,  but  in  a  scattered  fog,  as  if  all  that  po  rtion  of  the  wood  wero 
smoulds  ring  away.  There  seemed  to  be  no  anxiety  on  their  minds  to 
watch  any  h)uger;  and  the  loud  scolding  accents  in  which  they  con- 
versed together,  with  the  confused  hum  of  several  hundreds  uttering 
their  execrations  at  once,  bore  to  the  ears  of  Ocampo  and  his  officers 
as  much  intelllgexce  on  the  state  of  their  feelings,  as  if  he  and  they 
hsaid  the  opinions  of  every  individual  separately  expressed.  They  stood 
and  listened  eagerly,  sensations  teingmore  acute  whenever  a  lull  succeeded 
to  baisterous  language ;  and  whether  they  drew  any  comparison  at  the 
time  between  the  storm  within  the  coast,  and  the  rumble  of  the  break- 
ers abroc'd  amongstthe  rugged  promontories,  may  here  seem  of  little  im- 
portance, though  the  causes  which  produced  both  were  coincident. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  then,"  Faid  Don  Alonzo,  "we  will  move  on- 
wards towards  our  destination;  and  I  swear  by  the  prophets,  if,  after 
we  are  once  started,  we  should  meet  the  Irish  army,  we  shall  neither 
take  any  participation  in  their  business,  nor  hold  out  the  least  expecta- 
tion of  giving  them  assistance." 

This  oath,  sworn  with  the  nerve  of  a  true  Spaniard,  blanched  many  a 
cheek,  particularly  of  those  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  Irish  de- 
scent. They  saw  no  intention  to  detract  from  his  declaration,  on  the 
side  of  Ocampo,  and  began  already  to  give  up  every  hope  they  enter- 
tained of  proving  their  patriotic  enthusiasm  towards  their  native  coun- 
try. They  foresaw  the  downfall  of  their  long-cherished  expectations, 
even  before  a  sword  glistened  in  their  hands  ;  they  wished  the  expedition 
had  never  set  out  from  Spain;  they  inwardly  cursed  their  countrymen 
far  such  miserable  apathy  of  soul,  as  appeared  in  their  movements  ;  and 
wished  for  the  crisis  which  would  finally  settle  their  dispute,  though  their 
share  of  the  arrangement  was  no  longer  doubtful. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


RESIGNATION. 

When  fortune  frowns  and  sorrows  pres?  upon  the  blighted  heart, 
And  those  who  s  hould  have  lov'd  withhold  the  aid  they  might  impart, 
How  sweet  to  find  a  friend  above,  who'll  deign  a  listening  ear. 
Hush  the  heart's  sob,  heal  every  wound,  and  stay  the  failing  tear. 
When  friendship  proves  a  fancied  good,  and  earthly  love  grows  cold, 
How  blessed  to  raise  the  thoughts  on  high,  and  all  our  griefs  unfold; 
To  lean  upon  a  constant  breast,  and  of  his  graco;  partake, 
And  fctl  that  through  all  ills,  our  friend,  our  God  will  ne'er  forsake. 
When  honours  gain'd  cease  to  assuage  the  inward  thirst  for  fame, 
And  late  he  finds  true  bliss  is  not  embodied  in  a  name. 
How  peaceful  and  how  happier  far  on  coming  joys  to  look, 
And  find  our  names  inscribed  within  Heaven's  own  recorded  book. 
When  those  to  whom  our  biightest  thoughts,  our  fondest  love  is  given, 
In  mercy  are  denied  to  draw  our  wayward  thoughts  from  Heaven, 
How  blissful  when  the  storm  is  passed,  and  billo\^  s  cease  to  roll, 
To  feel  our  hearts  in  love  here  pierced,  to  seek  and  save  the  soul. 
,  When  health,  and  strength,  and  life  decay,  and  earthly  joys  depart, 
...jw  sweet  to  feel  a  heavenly  ray  o'ershadowing  the  heart; 
To  know  that  though  out  sorrowing  earth  is  fraught  with  woe  ^md  sin, 
There's  harps  in  Heaven  to  string  anew,  and  gclden  crowns  to  win. 
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LOVE; 

OR,    THE    THREAD    OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  LAST  INTERVIEW  OF  THE   LOVERS.  THE  RINGS.  THE  LOCK  OF 

HAIR.  THE  VOTVS  OF   CONSTANCY.  HARRIET'S  FOREBODINGS. 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  received  Charles  with  quite  stately  dignity,  and 
desired  hira  to  be  seated,  with  the  air  of  an  empress.  She  called 
into  operation  all  her  notions  of  imperial  dignity,  in  her  reception  of  her 
nephew,  and  under  any  other  circumstances  he  must  have  laughed  out- 
right at  the  extreme  pomposity  of  his  aunt ;  but  the  whole  affair  was  too 
full  of  reality  and  surprise  to  him  to  be  productive  of  merriment. 
There  were  so  many  grave  considerations  connected  with  this  singu- 
larly arranged  marriage  of  his  aunt's,  that  Charles  was  more  amazed 
than  amused  to  see  her  assume  so  much  stateliness  upon  the  occasion. 

He,  moreover,  still  had  his  grave  doubts  that  the  whole  affair  would 
go  off,  amounting  in  the  end  to  nothing,  and  that  the  temporary  notion 
the  merchant  had  of  contracting  an  union  with  an  elderly  evangelical 
lady,  would  not  last  long  enough  to  enable  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  be  made,  in  which  there  would  be  a  rupture  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  which  might,  as  in  the  quarrels  of  large  states,  involve 
him — a  petty  state — in  destruction. 

He  was  determined  to  speak  to  his  aunt  upon  the  subject,  and  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  from  her,  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  merchant  had 
couched  his  overtures,  so  that  he  might  the  better  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  affair  really  assuming  a  favourable  aspect. 
Despite,  therefore,  the  chilling  dignity  with  which  Mrs.  Hearnshaw 
received  him,  and  despite  the  majestic  civility  with  which  she  desired 
him  to  be  seated,  he  said, — 

"Well,  aunt,  Harriet  has  told  me  you  are  thinking  of  altering  your 
condition." 

"I  have  done  thinking  about  it,"  responded  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "I 
have  decided." 

"  Oh !  And  Mr.  Leiguton  really  has  made  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
aunt  1" 

"Most  undoubtedly  and  certainlj'.  He  proposes  extensive  settle- 
ments and  acts  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  I'm  thinking  he  looks 
older  than  he  is.  The  cares  of  business  make  a  man  look  old,  but 
when,  as  he  doubtless  will,  he  fills  the  civic  chair,  he  will  not  of  course 
attend  to  any  business  at  all." 

"  Indeed,  aunt !  But  are  you  quite  sure  now  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
mistake?" 

"  Mistake  !"  cried  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  with  a  faiHt  scream.  "  Gracious 
Providence  !  Mistake,  indeed  !  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  any 
mistake,  when  a  gentleman  shows  a  proper  appreciation  of  the— the — 
charms  of  one  of  the  contradictory — I  mean  contrary  sex." 

"  Why,  aunt,  I  don't  know.  Strange  mistakes  have  occurred.  Gen- 
tlemen don't  always  know  their  own  mind." 

"  I  will  communicate  that  opinion  of  yours  to  Harriet,"  said  Mrs. 
Hearnshaw,  "  so  that  should  you,  at  any  time,  amuse  yourself  by 
making  love  to  her,  she  may  know  to  what  account  to  place  to  it." 

"  The  deuce  !"  cried  Charles,  who  thus  unexpectedly  found  himself 
attacked  near  home  by  his  own  weapons.  "  I  beg,  aunt,  that  you  will 
do  no  such  thing,  and  I  will  believe  anything  you  like." 

"  Very  good.    Perhaps  seeing  is  believing." 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  it  is  in  most  cases." 

"  Very  good.  Then  perhaps  you  will  peruse  that  letter  which  came 
cn  purpose  by  the  twopenny  post,  to  day.  Heading  may  then  be  be- 
lieving, I  rather  think." 

With  this  pjcparatory  speech,  Mrss.  Hearnshaw  produced  a  letter,  and 
handing  it  to  Charles,  sat  looking  at  him  with  solemn  dignity  till  he 
had  read  it.  It  v/as  indeed  from  Mr.  Leighton,  and  contained  the 
following  words  : — 

"  My  Dear  Madam, 

"In  reference  to  our  conversation  of  last  evening — a  conversa- 
tion so  deeply  interesting  to  my  future  happiness — I  take  the  liberty 
more  urgently  than  on  that  occasion,  when  my  feelings  were  deeply  in- 
terested, to  enforce  upon  you  the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  secrecy, 
with  regard  to  that  conversation,  until  such  tune  as  I  shall  have  made 
some  business  arrangements  now  in  progress. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  with  the  same  kind  candour  with  which  you 
answered  my  proposal  of  last  evening,  you  will  strictly  adhere  to  my 
request,  and  for  the  present  not  allow  even  your  amiable  family  to  par- 
ticipate with  you  in  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  which,  since  I  first  came 
under  youx  toof,  has  remained  hidden  in  my  heart. 


"  Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  calling  soon  at  the  cottage,  and  apolo- 
gising for  thus  troubling  you, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  madam,  yours,  very  truly, 

"  Robert  Leighton." 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  when  Charles  had  finished  reading 
the  epistle  ;  "  well,  what  do  you  say  to  that  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  I— I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  suppose  it's  all  right, 
aunt.  This  is  tolerably  conclusive,  I  suppose,  if  not  very  romantic  or 
passionate  in  its  sentiments." 

"  I  believe  it  is  conclusive."  cried  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  as  she  received 
back  the  letter,  and  sat  upon  it,  for  its  safe  custody.  "  I  hope  now  I 
shall  hear  no  more  speeches,  containing  remarks  equally  insulting  to 
Mr.  Robert  Leighton  as  they  are  to  me." 

"Certainly  not,  aunt.  I  am  only  sorry  that  Mr.  Leighton's  in- 
structions, as  to  secrecy,  were  not,  in  the  first  instance,  properly  under- 
stood by  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  he  says  he  desired  you  uot  to  tell  any  one,  and  you  have  told 
Harriet  and  I." 

"  Oh,  but,  of  course,  you  wiU  let  it  go  no  further  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  But  you  know  that's  how  secrets  do  go  so  far  gene- 
rally, aunt.  They  are  told  to  so  many  people,  who  never  are  to  let 
them  go  any  further,  and  they  keep  the  injunction  by  impressing  it 
upon  some  one  else.  However,  with  Harriet  and  I  you  are,  of  course, 
safe,  as  you  know  we  have,  neither  of  us,  any  dear  friends,  and  if  we 
had  we  are  not  given  to  gossiping." 

With  these  words,  Charles  left  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  to  all  her  glory  in 
the  best  parlour,  and  repniicd  to  Harriet,  who  was  content  to  occupy  a 
more  useful  part  in  the  kitchen.  He  spoke  to  her  of  the  letter  which 
she  had  seen,  and  she  told  him  that  her  mother  had  insi^ted  upon  being 
waited  on  the  whole  day  with  great  deference,  and  had  bvcome  so  much 
elated  with  the  prospects  opening  before  her,  that  she,  Harriet,  passed  a 
very  miserable  time  of  it. 

"  V\^ell,  Harriet,"  said  Charles,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  "  it 
serves  you  right." 

"  Serves  me  right,  Charles  V 

"  Yes,  dear.  You  ought  not  to  endure  anything  of  the  kind,  you 
know,  love." 

"  But,  Charles,  how  can  I  help  it  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask,  dearest  ?  There  will  soon  b?,  if  this  affair  proceeds, 
and  it  seems  to  be  doing  so,  no  liome  for  you,  Harriet." 

Harriet  was  silent ;  but  a  gentle  sigh,  and  a  silent  pressure  of  Charles's 
hand,  told  hira  far  more  eloquently  than  any  words  could  have  done  in 
whose  heart  she  considered  she  had  a  home  of  beauty,  and  sunshine, 
and  happiness. 

Charles  felt  the  silent,  yet  eloquent  appeal,  and  clasping  the  shrink- 
ing girl  in  his  arms,  he  said,  in  a  low,  fervent  tone, — 

"  My  Harriet,  my  heart's  darling,  w^hen,  oh,  when  will  you  consent  to 
be  mine — when  wi  1  you  make  fcr  me  a  happy  home,  and  bless  me 
always  by  your  cheering  presence  ?  I  know,  I  feel  I  am  not  worthy  of 
so  much  happiness  ;  but  snice  yen,  my  darling  Ilnrriet,  are  pleased  to 
bless  my  love,  can  you  wonder  that  I  am  anxious,  that  I  am  impatient, 
for  the  realization  of  all  my  best;  fondest  hopes  ?" 

Harriet  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then,  in  tearful  accents, 
she  repl'cd,  as  she  trembled  on  the  arm  of  her  lover, — 

'•H*aveTi  knows,  Charles,  how  much  I  owe  you.  Heaven  forbid  that 
gratitude  should  not  find  a  place  in  my  heart  " 

"  Oh,  Harriet,  I  ask  for  a  dearer  feeling.    You  owe  roe  nothing.  'Tis 
I,  dearest,  owe  you  all  the  happiness  which  this  world  for  many,  manv 
years  hai  now  aiiordcd  to  me."  1 
"  Charles,"  sh«  said,  gently,  "  this  is  no  time  for  me  the  affect  a  cojl 
ness  I  do  not  feel.    We  have  known  each  other  too  long  for  me  M 
doubt  or  misinterpret  the  words  that  come  from  your  lips."  I 
"  You  will  be  mine,  dearest  ?"  i 
"  Yours,  Charies,  only  yours,"  9 
"  And  S(;on — soon?"  I 
"  When  you  pleaae,  Charles.    Heaven  tend  us  happiness."  1 
"  We  must,  we  shall  bo  happy-  happy  as  love  ran  make  us,  ce^ 
Harriet.    Whether  this  siwgular  marriage  takes  place  or  not,  will  yoi 
consent  to  be  mine  as  soon  as  I  can  arrange  another  home  than  this  M 
bless  with  your  presence?"  ■ 
"  Yes,  Charles,  yes."  ■ 
"  Then  I  will  take  this  ring  from  your  fmgcr  as  an  earnest  of  y>J« 
faith,"  said  Charles,  half  in  sport  and  half  in  earnest,  as  he  drew  ■ 
chrysolite  ring  from  Harriet's  fuigtr,  which  he  knew  she  prized  verl 
much,  as  having  been  a  gift  from  her  father.  1 
She  smiled,  and  let  him  take  the  ring,  as  she  said, —  I 
"  And  what  gage  of  your  faith  can  I  have,  Charles?"  1 
"  Whr.t  you  please,  dear  Harriet.    If  I  could  take  out  my  ^e^tB 
would  give  it  to  you,  and  there  you  would  lind  nothing  but  your  o^M 
image-  its  constant  occupant.    But  here,  I  have  taken  your  ring  froifl 
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you,  which  I  know  you  prize,  as  having  belonged  to  your  father,  and 
here  ig  one  T  will  give  you,  whieh  I  keep  for  greater  safety  in  my  purse. 
It  belonged  to  my  mother ;  she  gave  it  to  me  a  few  short  hours  ere 
death  claimed  her  from  us." 

Charles  placed  the  ring  upon  Harriet's  finger,  and  then  he  showed  her 
a  lock  of  hair  which  she  had  given  him  St/me  years  since,  when  they 
were  both  but  girl  and  boy,  and  loved  each  other  as  dearly  and  well  as 
now,  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

"  I  have  kept  this,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  through  all  mutations  of  for- 
tune as  my  most  valuable  possession.  Your  locks  have  grown  a  shade 
darker  since  the  day  you  sportively  severed  this  one  and  gave  it  to  your 
then  boy  lover." 

Harriet  was  much  affected  at  this  proof  of  how  dear  she  had  ever  been 
to  Charles ;  and  while  Mrs.  Hearnsliaw  enjoyed  her  prospective  dignity 
in  solemn  silence,  as  she  sat  upon  Mr.  Leighton's  letter,  the  lovers  con- 
tinued to  interchange  those  pleasant  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  dear  re- 
miniscencies  of  the  past,  which  to  them  were  so  full  of  pure  and  real 
heavenly  happiness.  And  never  met  two  better  hearts — two  kinder, 
purer  spirits  to  love  each  other  with  such  singleness  of  purpose,  than 
Harriet  Hearnshaw  and  Charles  Hargrove  ;  this,  in  truth,  was  the  very 
romance  of  affection,  and  such  a  promise  of  future  happiness  as  tiic 
union  of  the  two  kindred  spirits  held  out  could  rarely  have  been  found 
in  this  world  of  delusions,  disappointments,  and  false  sentiments. 

The  hours  flew  away  with  them  like  fleeting  minutes.  When  could 
they  be  tired  of  telling  to  each  other  how  they  had  loved — what  tender, 
sweet  sentiments  had  found  a  home  in  each  heart — what  hopes,  fears, 
and  expectations  had  by  turns  held  despotic  sway  in  their  breasts  ?  Oh, 
such  revelations  when  made  in  such  dear  sincerity  are  sweet  indeed  ; 
and  Charles  Hargrove  would  not  have  exchanged  the  love  of  his  beauti- 
ful cousin  for  the  most  glittering  diadem  earth  could  have  offered  him. 

As  for  her,  her  whole  world  wrs  in  Charles  Hargrove.  He  was  to 
her  everything  good  and  great.  "What  a  v:orld  would  this  be  if  such 
blissful  feelings  could  be  eternal.  But  alas  !  the  higher,  the  nobler,  the 
more  exiatic  the  delights  of  mortality,  the  more  evanescent  and  fleeting 
are  they.  At  that  very  time,  when  not  a  speck  appeared  to  mar  the 
clear,  cloudless  sky  of  their  felicity,  the  plot  was  planned,  which  was  to 
heap  misery,  destruction,  and  deep  despair  upon  them — to  change  love 
to  hate,  confidence  to  reproach — to  place  a  chasm  between  two  fond 
hearts,  which  to  leap  were  destruction — to  allow  the  continuance  of 
despair. 

The  evening  was  one  of  great  beauty,  and  Charles  persuaded  Harriet 
to  walk  in  the  garden,  to  look  up  at  the  bright  moonlight,  rendered  so 
beautiful  by  its  abrupt,  sharp  shadows ;  and  there,  be.neath  the  bor- 
rowed light  of  the  beautiful  moon,  they  walked  hand  in  hand,  discours- 
ing of  the  future,  a?  if  the  world  was  a  garden  of  romance  and  they 
vere  placed  in  it  but  to  wander  as  they  listed  amid  its  flowery  mazes. 

Myriads  of  ftars  peeped  down  upon  them,  and  no  cloud  even  for  fl 
moment  obscured  the  brilliance  of  the  queenly  orb,  which  appeared  to 
be  entirely  at  rest  in  the  calm  blue  of  the  silent  sky. 

Harriet  looked  up  as  Charles  remarked, — 

"Saw  you  ever,  dear,  such  a  galaxy  of  stars?  The  heavens  indeed 
seem  to  smik  upon  us.  It  may  be  that  my  heart  is  better  tuned  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  I  never  be- 
fore saw  the  sweet  moonii£,'ht  and  the  stars  look  half  so  beautiful." 

"They  are  beautiful,"  said  Harriet. 

"  Most  lovely.  Look  there,  dearest,  there  is  one  bright  star  nearly 
over  head,  shining  with  a  brilliancy  which  eclipses  all  around  it.  Do 
you  mark  it,  Harriet  2" 

"  I  do  ;  'tis  wcnderfuily  b.illiant." 

"In  truth,  yes.  It  setms  to  me  to  have  been  a  poetical,  if  a  wild 
belief,  that  which  picked  out  particular  stais  as  rulers  of  the  destinies 
of  individuals.  If  such  v.ere  our  belief,  I  should  pick  out  that  .star  as 
being  our  ruling  plantt,  and  that  just  now  it  shines  so  brightly  typical 
of  our  present  happiness.    What  say  you,  dear  Ilarrirt  V 

"  You  have  converted  me,"  laughed  Harriett,  "to  a  belief  in  the 
stara,  and  their  influences  ;  if  you  please,  that  ;;hull  be  our  star." 

"  It  shall ;  and  if  ever  by  chance  we  are  separated  for  a  time,  we  can 
both  gaze  upon  it,  and  sohuld  a  kind  of  secret  co5nmunion,  by  the  same 
object  being  at  the  same  time  present  to  the  mind  and  sight  of  each." 

"  Be  it  so,  Charles,"  said  Harriet. 

They  continued  lor  the  space  cf  about  a  minute  gazing  at  the  beau- 
tiful star,  which  appealed,  as  they  did  so,  to  gro  jf  brighter  and  brighter, 
until  at  length  it  was  painful  to  look  u^ion,  and  Harriet  was  about  to 
withdraw  her  eyes  from  its  contemplation,  wl)en  it  suddenly  nhot 
across  the  heavens  with  tremendous  swiftness,  and  disappeared  below 
the  horizon,  leaving  a  painful  blank  where  it  had  shone  so  brightly. 
Harriet  shuddered,  as  she  said, — 

"  Is  that  ominous,  Charles  ?  our  star  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
fleeting  meteor." 

"  Ominous  !"  he  repeated. 

"  You  see  'tis  gone,  Charles.    It  has  vanished  ;  and  that  we  took  for 


a  fixed,  steady  light,  has  flashed  from  us  like  an  exhalation,  never  to 
return." 

"  But  it  cannot  take  with  it  our  love,"  said  Charles,  recovering  the 
momentary  depression  of  his  spirits  ;  "  we  will  revenge  ourselves  on 
the  false  meteor,  by  fixing  on  another  star." 

"  No,  no,  we  will  not  seek  for  more  omens." 

"  You  cannot,  Harriet,  consider  so  common  a  phenomenon  as  a 
meteor  trailing  itself  across  the  sky,  as  in  any  way  ominous?" 

"  No,  Charles,  I  am  not  so  superstitious  ;  and  yet  I  am  sorry  we 
called  that  delusive  light  our  star." 

"  And  so  am  I,  if  you  are,  dearest;  so  we  will  trust  no  delusive  light 
for  the  future,  but  depend  upon  thit  pure  light  we  know  so  well  to  be 
no  delusive  exhalation,  or  meteoric  flame — the  light  of  our  own  love, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  will  bring  us  happiness  as  lasting  as 
the  stars  themselves,  both  in  this  world  and  worlds  to  come." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  yes.  The  night  is  chill,  we  will  come  in,  now — so 
much  for  omens  and  stars  !" 

"  Forget  it,  dearest — forget  it." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so;  and  yet  " 

"Yet  what?" 

"I  cannot  deny  but  it  has  made  a  disagreeable  impression  oa  my 
mind." 

"Which  will  disappear,  dearest,  with  the  sunshine  of  to-morrow. 
Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  spoke  otherwise  than  in  jest  when  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  star,  and  made  a  fancied  absurd-enough 
connexion  between  it  and  our  own  future  happiness  ?" 

"  We  will  speak  no  more  of  it,  Charles  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  feel  quite 
easy  concerning  the  projected  marriage  of  my  mother's.  A  something 
seems  to  tell  me  it  will  never  take  place,  but  that  at  the  bottom  of  it 
there  is  some  monstrous  delusion,  which  will  become  apparent  soon." 

"  I  own  I  have  similar  feelings,  Harriet;  and  yet  that  letter  of  Mr. 
Leighton's  must  be  taken  into  account  " 

"Ay,  Chailes,  but  it  says  nothing." 

"  It  is  cautious,  certainly.  However,  this  is  a  subject,  you  see, 
upon  which  your  mother  will  admit  of  no  sort  of  interference,  even  in 
the  shape  of  advice.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  Mr.  Leighton,  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  very  last  man  who  would  rush  into  such  a  marriage. 
His  opinions  upon  everything  have  always,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  shown  themselves  to  be  completely  at  variance  with  those  of 
your  mother;  and,  once  or  twice  while  he  was  here,  he  quite  cut  her 
short  in  some  of  her  pious  spesches." 

"  Ho  has,  Charles,  I  have  noticed  so  much;  and  yet  " 

"  He  makes  her  a  proposal  of  marriage." 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  Well,  Harriet,  time  alone  will  solve  all  these  difficulties." 

"  And,  in  the  meantime,"  said  Harriet,  "there  is  my  mother's  bell ; 
she  rings  for  everytliing  she  wants  now,  and  is  quite  angry  if  I  do  not 
attend  to  her  directly." 

*  H  *  *  * 

Charles  slept  soundly  that  night,  despite  the  omen  of  the  falling  star. 
The  consent  of  Harriet  to  fix  an  early  day  for  their  union,  placed  him  in 
imagination  far  above  the  reach  of  any  malignant  destiny. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   DUTCH   SKIPPER.  SCALVONl's  PROPOSAL.  THE  LONE  HOUSE 

NEAR  THE  RECULVERS. 

TirAT  evening,  Scalvoni  atone  in  a  boat  that  had  a  small  sail  in  it, 
left  the  whavf  from  tht  spot  where  the  counting-house  was  buiit.  There 
was  a  fresh  biccze  blowing  down  the  river,  and  the  small  white  sail 
caught  the  evening  breeze,  and  steered  by  Scalvoni,  the  little  coat  passed 
among  the  many  vessels  that  crowded  the  river. 

His  journey  was  a  long  one,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  reach  his 
destination  till  iong  after  all  craft  were  moored,  and  their  crews  fast  in 
the  anrs  of  refreshing  sleep  ;  but  Scalvoni  knew  the  river — he  knew 
every  spot  his  little  boat  danced  over  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
most  crowded  thoroughfare  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

He  passed  each  well-known  suot  of  the  river,  and  then  looked  back 
as  his  little  vessel  pas.sed,  and  then  turned  to  v/atch  for  the  next  place 
of  habitation.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  G'ecnwich,  and  long  ere  he  had  Tea;'hed  Gravesend,  the  ninth 
hour  reaehed  his  ears  r.s  the  breeze  car.e  freshly  laden  with  the  sound. 

Scalvoni  h,id  never  cncc  moved  in  his  liit;e  vessel,  his  sail  caught  the 
breeze,  and  the  tide  was  in  his  favour;  the  rate  he  traversed  over  the 
water  was,  therefore,  as  great  as  couUl  he  made. 

The  moon  was  now  up,  and  her  silver  beams  glanced  on  the  rippling 
waters,  giving  a  fresh  phase  at  every  heave  of  the  waves,  each  moment 
pret  entiug  a  nevir  light,  and  a  new  shade  over  the  large  mass  of  waters 
that  began  gradually  to  expand  before  him. 

Time  wore  on  and  the  distance  decreased,  as  the  number  of  hours 
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increased,  but  yet  his  destination  was  at  a  great  distance,  he  could 
scarcely  expect  to  see  the  Reculvers  until  the  hour  of  midnight  had 
been  chimed. 

Luke  S  al'  oni  still  sat  in  his  boat  almost  hke  some  spectre  that  sailed 
on  the  deep  in  the  mcon's  pale  beams.  Now  tlie  boat  he  was  seated  in 
began  to  feel  the  swell  of  the  increased  volume  of  water,  and  al.^o  of  its 
different  natu  e,  for  now  he  Avas  on  the  salt  water  that  flows  from  the 
ocean,  and  he  was  gently  lifted  up  and  let  down  again,  and  anon  she 
would  dash  the  spray  from  her  s  des,  while  the  while  sail  appeared  in 
the  moonlight,  1  ke  the  nautilus  in  the  calm  seas  of  the  east. 

Onv.-arl  she  bounded,  and  Luke  ScaUoni  thought  he  could  see  the 
two  ruinous  towers  that  remained,  and  known  as  the  Reculvers,  once  a 
church  and  village,  but  the  sea  had  so  encroached  that  nothing  but  this 
and  a  few  b'lildings  remained. 

The  night  was  beautiful — cool,  but  clear  and  moonlight — as  clear  as 
d'.ylig^it.  for  all  the  ordinary  purpo  es  that  Sca  voni  desired  ;  and  having 
arrived  at  the  des  red  haven,  he  ran  the  boat  up  a  small  creek,  and 
raoorcd  her  by  driving  a  long  iron  rod  into  the  ground,  round  which  he 
ceiled  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  again  fastened  that  with  a  smaller  iron 
pin,  and  then  he  left  it  and  took  his  way  to  a  lone  house  that  lay  in  a 
hollow  beneath  the  protecting  eminence  of  some  rock  that  in  one  place 
reared  iise'f  a  short  distance  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  ea  th. 

It  was  a  low  rambling  place,  built  in  a  strange  manner — partly  com- 
posed of  stone  and  brick,  and  tlie  lemaiuder  of  wood  ;  but  this  latter 
portion  was  not  composed  of  the  regular  sawn  timber,  or  put  together 
in  t!ie  regular  order  of  modern  buildings  ;  but  it  was  composed  of  ship 
timbers,  some  of  v/hich  had  betn  probably  Vr'r«cked,  and  the  timbers 
picked  up  ;  but  as  the  building  :-tood,  it  was  a  singular  mixture  of  icck, 
wood,  and  biick;  with  a  red  tiled  roof. 

Th-'s  house  was  a  pub.ic  hou-e,  a  place  of  resoit  to  mariners,  who 
chance  to  land  at  this  place,  and  the  more  questionable  characters  of  the 
country,  who  sometimes  met  there  to  plan  crimes  that  were  committed 
without  remorse  l  y  men,  who,  under  the  garb  and  calling  of  fishermen, 
contrived  to  have  an  excuse  for  living  ;n  these  parts. 

It  was  now  much  past  midnight,  snd  Luke  Sc-^lvoni  listened  at  the 
door,  and  after  wailing  for  Pome  time,  he  heard  a  sea  ditty  chanted 
forth  by  s^me  sttnt.  rian  voice  ;  but  it  was  considerably  subdued  by  the 
doors  it  had  to  j^ass  through  before  it  came  to  Luke's  cars  ;  indeed,  any 
ordinary  person  in  passing,  would  not  have  heard  it  at  all. 

Scalvoni  waited  until  the  song  was  ended,  and  then  made  a  desecrate 
attack  upon  the  dcor  with  a  stone  ;  but  no  one  would  attend  to  it,  and 
he  made  more  than  one  attempt  with  the  stone  to  cause  them  to  come 
to  him. 

At  length  he  heard  some  one  approaching  the  door,  inquiring  who  it 
was  that  came  to  disturb  their  rest  at  that  unreasonable  hour? 

Luke  replied,  tliat  he  desired  to  speak  with  Markhant  Sloan,  the 
landlord. 

"  And  wliat  do  you  want  with  Markham  Sloan  ?"  inquired  the  voice. 
"  Of  that  I  shall  inform  him  when  I  see  him;   but  I  must  do 
that  immediately." 

"  Then  you  can't — 'tis  too  late." 

Scalvoni  said  no  more,  but  taking  up  the  store  again,  he  began 
to  beat  against  the  door  with  great  perseverance,  heedless  of  the  voices 
within. 

He  had  not  done  this  long  ere  Jilaikham  him,self  came  and  opened 
the  door  vath  a  heavy  cudgel  in  his  hand,  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  Scal- 
voni than  his  face  altered  Irom  a  crimson  liue  and  fierce  expression  to 
one  more  consonant  to  the  welcome  of  a  gi:est. 

"  Well,  Master  Scalvoni,"  faid  Markham  Sloan,  "  I  didn't  think  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  corripany  at  such  a  time." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Scalvoni;  "  but  you've  good  company  here  !" 

"  Yes,  they  are  pris;  ed  now;  they're  in  capital  order  for  anything. 
Come  this  way,  and  1  will  introduce  you.  You  are  not  quite  a  stranger, 
you  know." 

"  Exactly,  but  I  hive  business  to  nipht,  and  have  no  time  to  take 
part  in  their  drinfing  pranks.  I  should  like  to  see  tbeoi  if  it  could  be 
managed  without  my  being  seen." 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you." 

Sralvorii  foUowel  him  to  a  small  room,  in  which  was  a  window  that 
overlo  oked  the  common  room,  in  which  th.e  guests  were  seated  drinking 
and  smoking.  Scalvoni  soon  saw  tliat  the  man  he  wanted  was  not 
present;  and,  turning  to  Markham  Gloan,  he  said, — 

"  Where  is  t)ie  Dutch  skipper?" 

*'  He  is  out  at  tea,  yonder,"  replied  the  man ;  "  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  come  in  just  now." 

"  Where  i,s  he  bound  to  ?"  inquired  Scalvoni,  still  looking  cr.rcfully 
at  tlie  men. 

"  His  next  voyage  will,  probably,  be  Cherbourg,  or  his  own  port." 
"  Has  ho  a  cargo,  then  ?" 

"  No,  lie  has  run  his  cargo,  and  all  safe;  many  of  the  lads  a;C  there, 
as  you  may  see." 


"  Yes,  yes,  I  noticed  their  dreirses.  Well,  I  must  see  him  to-night, 
if  possible." 

"  To-night,  Master  Luke !  Surely,  you  would  not  seek  the  Dutchman, 
when  he's  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  water-dogs  ?" 

"  Ay,  leave  him  alone  for  that — he's  sharp  enough  for  anything — if 
they  catch  him  they  deserve  him,  for  they'll  be  clever  lads  who  take 
him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Master  Scalvoni,  he  knows  what  he's  about;  he's  a 
reg'Iar  oat  an'-outer  in  his  way,  and  no  mistake;  don't  care  for  man 
or  devil,  and,  mightily  like  yourself,  isn't  troubled  with  any  con- 
science!" 

"  Ah  !  you  are  one  of  the  right  sort,  Markham  Sloan ;  do  you  think 
one  of  these  men  would  acco'upany  me  out  to  the  vessel;  they  ki-.ow, 
pretty  well,  where  she  lays,  better  than  I  do  1" 

"  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  with  one  of  them;  and  if  there  be  one 
sober  enough,  I  will  have  him  out." 

So  saying,  the  landlord  quitted  Scalvoni,  and  entered  the  drinking- 
room,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  one  of  the  eailors,  who  ai  peared 
to  be  less  intoxicated  than  the  remainder  of  them,  and  he  instantly 
quitted  the  loora. 

"  Thh  gentleman,"  said  the  laudlord,  "  wants  to  see  your  skipper; 
you  know  whereabouts  the  lays." 

Tiie  man  koked  at  Scalvoni,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitatioB,  he 
nodded  his  head. 

"  Well,  then,  he  has  a  boat  ready  to  sail,  and  wishes  you  to  go 
with  him,  and  show  where  the  vessel  lays." 
"  What  boat  ?"  said  the  sailor. 

"  A  sailing-boat — a  mere  river  pleasure-boat,"  replied  Scalvoni, 
"  with  a  small  saii." 

After  some  further  conversc-.tion,  and  a  guinea,  the  man,  who  had 
many  objections,  agreed  to  go. 

Quitting  ihe  house,  Scalvoni  and  the  Dutch  sailor  made  for  the 
beach,  and  just  succeeded  in  reacliing  the  boat,  for  the  tide  was  now 
coming  up,  and  would  have  left  the  boat  too  far  out  to  ayproach  ; 
but,  in  a  few  moments,  the  sail  was  again  set,  and  off  he  sped  over 
the  roooa-lit  waters  'or  the  Dutchm.au's  vessel. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

Where's  the  blind  boy  so  admirably  fair. 

With  guileless  dimples  and  wit'i  Maxen  hair. 

That  waves  in  every  breeze  ?  He's  often  seen 

Beside  yon  cottage  wall,  or  on  the  green  ; 

In  many  a  game  he  takes  a  part. 

And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart; 

But  he  soon  hears  on  pleasure  all  intent, 

The  new  suggestion  and  the  quick  assent; 

The  grove  invites,  delight  fills  every  breast, 

To  leap  the  ditch  and  seek  the  downy  nest. 

Away  they  start,  leave  ball  and  hoops  behind. 

And  one  companion  leave — the  boy  is  blind. 

His  fancy  paints  their  distant  paths  so  gay, 

That  childish  fortitude  awhile  gives  way ; 

He  feels  the  dreadful  loss,  yet  short  the  pain. 

Scon  he  resumes  liis  cheerfulness  again  ; 

Pondering  how  best  his  moments  to  enjoy. 

He  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy; 

Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many  an  hour. 

And  plucks  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow  flower, 

Smoothing  their  stems  while  resting  on  his  knees. 

He  binds  a  nosegay  which  he  never  sees. 

Along  the  homevvard  path  then  feels  his  way, 

Lifting  his  brow  against  the  shining  day. 

And  Vidth  a  playful  raptlire  round  his  eyes. 

Presents  a  sighing  parent  with  the  prize. 

C.  M- 


Anecdote  of  the  Ducuess  of  Gloucester. — When  her  late 
majesty,  Queen  Charlotte,  was  once  visiting  her  nursery,  a  most  amiable 
princess,  the  present  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Avho  was  at  that  time  about 
six  years  old,  running  up  to  her  M-ith  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  tears  in 

j  her  eyes,  said,  "Madam,  1  cannot  comprehend  it."  Her  majesty,  with 
true  parental  affection,  looked  upon  the  princess,  and  told  her  not  to  bo 

I  alarmed.  "  Wliat  you  cannot  comprehend  to  day,  you  may  to-morrow ; 

i  and  what  you  cannot  attain  to  this  year,  you  may  arrive  at  next.  Do 

!  not,  therefore,  be  frightened  with  little  difficulties,  but  attend  to  what 
you  do  know,  and  the  rest  will  come  in  time."     This  is  a  golden  rule 

I  and  well  worthy  our  attention. 
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THE  BROKEN  PITCHEH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

True,  La  Napoule  is  only  a  very  small  place  on  the  gulf  of  Cannes : 
yet  it  is  well  known  throughout  the  -whole  of  Provence.  It  lies  in  the 
shade  of  tall  ever-green  palms  and  dark  orange  trees.  This,  indeed, 
if  it  were  all  true,  had  never  given  it  Us  celebrity.  But  they  say  here 
grow  the  finest  grapes,  the  sweetest  roses,  and  the  loveliest  gir-s.  I 
know  not,  yet  gladly  believe  it.  "What  a  pity  La  Napoule  is  so  little, 
and  cannot  by  possibility  produce  enough  fine  grapes,  sweet  roses,  and 
lovely  girls,  to  spare  some  of  them  for  us. 

If  all  the  gi.'ls  of  LaNapuule  have  been  beauties  ever  since  its  foanda- 
tion,  without  doubt  little  Mariette  must  have  been  a  wonder  of  all 
wonders,  because  even  thtir  chronicles  speak  of  her.  Tiue  she  was 
called  little  Alarieite,  yet  she  was  no  smaller  inan  a  child  of  perhaps 
seventeen  years  usually  is,  whose  forehead  reaches  exactly  to  the  lips  of 
a  grown  up  man. 

The  chronicles  of  La  Napoule  had  good  reasons  to  mention  Mariette. 
Had  I  beea  the  chronicle  I  would  have  dine  the  same.  For  Mariette, 
who  had  been  residing  with  her  mother,  Manon,  at  Avignon,  when  she 
again  returned  to  her  birth-place,  almost  turned  it  inside  out ;  not 
exactly  the  houses,  but  the  people  and  their  heads;  nor  yet  in  iruth 
the  heads  of  ail  the  peop'e,  but  part  cularly  of  those  whose  head  and 
heart  are  always  in  danger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  beautitul  soul 
speaking  eyes;  a  matter  by  no  means  to  be  joked  about. 

Perhaps  Mother  Manon  had  better  have  remain<;d  in  Avignon.  But 
she  bad  received  a  small  inhe  itance  in  La  Napoule;  a  little  properly 
with  some  vineyards  on  it,  and  a  comfortable  house  which  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  among  olive  trees  and  African  acacias.  No  poor 
widow  was  Mother  Manon,  and  in  her  cwn  opinion,  as  rich  and  happy 
as  was  tte  Countess  of  Provence. 

So  much  the  worse  for  the  good  La  Napoulese.  They  had  not  dreamed 
of  any  mischief  brewing,  ai  d  had  never  read  in  Homer,  how  a  pretty 
woman  had  roused  all  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  arms  and  -.var. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Hardly  had  Mariette  been  a  foitnight  in  the  cottage  among  the 
olive  trees  and  acacias,  before  it  was  well  known  to  evc-y  youtig  La 
Napoalese;  and  they  know,  moreover,  that  all  Provence  could  not 
show  loith  a  lovelier  girl  than  dwelt  in  that  same  cottage. 

Whenever  she  went  through  the  village,  graceful  and  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  in  rustling  frock  and  pale  green  boddice,  orange  flowers  on  her 
bosom,  an«i  roses  and  ribbons  waving  Irom  her  pretty  straw  hat,  the  old 
men  became  eloquent,  while  the  young  ones  were  struck  dumb  with 
admiiation.  Everywhere,  right  and  left,  wi^^ows  and  doors  might  be 
seen  to  epen,  and  a  kinv-*  "  good  morning,"  or  '^{jpod  evening,  Mariette," 
would  greet  the  lovely  stranger. 

If  she  went  to  church,  all  hearts  (that  is  the  your.g  men's)  were 
turned  from  holy  things.  Their  eyes  looked  not  longer  upon  the  Cross, 
and  their  fingers  wandered  idly  among  the  pearls  of  their  rosaries. — 
It  was  indeed  a  great  scandal  to  all  pious  seuis. 

Without  doubt  the  girls  of  La  Napouie  were  very  piorrsly  disposed  at 
that  time,  for  they  were  the  most  offended.  And  they  were  hardly  to 
blame;  for  since  Mariette's  arrival,  more  than  one  adn.irer  had  become 
cool — more  thaa  one  worshipper  severed  fjoin  the  object  of  his  devo- 
tion. Everywhere  Iheie  was  scolding  and  repro.iching ;  weepirig  and 
heartburning.  There  waj  no  more  talk  of  weddings,  but  of  se  parations. 
The  parents  took  part  m  the  quarrel  of  their  children.  Bickerings  and 
contentions  ran  high  in  every  house.    It  was  lamentable  indeed. 

"  Mariette  is  guilty  of  all,"  said  the  good  pious  young  girls.  .The 
mothers  said  the  same ;  then  the  fathers ;  and  ilnally  a!l  were  agreed, 
evtn  the  young  men. 

iut  Marietie,  protected  by  simplicity  and  innccei  ce,  as  the  bursting 
rose  bud  by  tlie  dark  green  petal  which  surrounds  it,  had  not  the 
blighteot  idea  of  the  universal  rnircry,  and  continued  friendly  with  all. 
By  such  conduct,  first  of  all  the  young  men  were  move.1. 

"Why,"  eaid  they,  "why  grieve  the  harmless  i;retty  child  ?  She 
has  done  no  hariM." 

The  fathers  said  the  same;  then  the  mothers  ;  and,  finally,  all  were 
agreed,  even  the  pious  young  girls.  For  whoever  spoke  wich  Mariette 
could  not  choose  but  love  her;  so  that  before  &ix  months  were  passed 
every  one  had  again  spoken  to  her;  all  were  her  friends.  But  she 
dreamed  not  that  she  was  now  so  beloved ;  neither  had  she  before 
dreamed  that  she  Avas  so  hated.  What  thinks  the  lowly  violet  how 
valued  she  is ! 

So  every  one  tried  to  make  amends  for  the  injustice  Mariette  had 
received.  Sympathy  was  added  to  the  tenderness  of  afl'ection.  Mari- 
ette lound  herself  everywhere  more  kindly  greeted;   more  kindly 


smiled  upon ;  more  kindly  invited  to  the  amusements  and  dances  of 
the  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  III. 

But  all  men  do  not  ov.rfluw  with  sweet  syrwpathy.  Some  have 
hearts  as  "  dry  as  summer's  dust."  This  springs,  without  doubt, 
form  the  natural  wickedness  ef  man  since  the  fall,  or  perhaps  because 
something  went  wrong  at  the  baptizing  of  the  wicked  one. 

And  yet  everybody  (more  particularly  the  females  of  a  certain  age, 
in  which  they  are  merciful  in  the  f  irgivencis  of  sins,)  held  Colin  to  be 
the  best  young  lellow  under  the  sun.  His  fine  figure,  his  natural 
■  rank  manner,  his  beaming  countenance;  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  please 
those  who,  in  case  of  need,  would  doubtless  have  given  hirn  absolution 
for  cue  of  the  sins  that  cry  to  Heaven.  But  there  is  no  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  the  opinions  of  such  judges. 

While  old  and  young  in  La  Napoule  had  become  reconciled  and  friendly 
with  the  innocent  Mariette,  Coiiii  al'  ne  shoVf-^d  no  meicy  to  the  dear 
child.  If  the  conversation  turned  on  Mariette,  he  hecanie  as  dumb  as 
a  fish.  If  he  met  her  in  the  street,  he  cast  piercing  glances  on  her, 
while  his  face  turned  red  and  white  with  anger. 

So  if  the  young  people  of  the  village  met  at  the  old  castle  ruins,  on 
the  sea  shore,  lor  fiolicsome  games  or  country  dances,  or  to  rai«e  the 
alternating  song,  Colin  was  sure  to  be  there.  But,  as  soon  as  Mariette 
arrived,  the  spiteful  Colin  bee  ime  quiet,  and  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
could  not  have  induced  him  to  sing  again.  And  what  a  shame  it 
was  for  one  with  such  a  charming  voice,  and  with  such  inexhaustible 
talent! 

All  the  girls  liked  Colin,  and  he  was  kind  to  them  a":l.  He  had, 
as  we  have  said,  a  rogui.-h  countenance,  wiiich  the  pretty  creatures 
feared  and  admired  ;  and  when  he  s'aiied,  he  was  beautiful  to  lor;k 
upon.  But  naturally  enough,  the  often  injured  Mariette  hardly  took 
any  notice  of  him  ;  tnd  in  this  she  was  quUe  right.  Whether  he  smiled 
or  not,  was  a  matter  quite  indifferent  to  her.  She  cared  not  to  hear 
them  fpcak  of  his  roguish  countenance  and  herein,  too,  she  was  quite 
right. 

When  all  gathered  round  him  to  listen  to  his  stories,  of  which  he 
knew  so  many,  the  teased  her  neighbours,  threw  cherry-stones  now  at 
Peter,  now  at  Paul,  laughed,  chatted,  did  an)  thing,  in  fact,  but  listen 
to  Colin.  Then  the  proud  young  gentleman  would  rise  in  disgust, 
break  off  his  tale,  and  retire,  melancholy,  from  the  crowd. 

Revenge  is  sweet.  TUe  triumph  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Miss- 
tress  Manon  was  then  complete.  But,  after  all,  Mariette  was  a  very 
good  child,  and  her  heart  quite  too  weak.  Did  he  become  quiet,  she 
was  filled  with  sorrow ;  was  he  melancholy,  the  became  sad ;  did  he 
depart,  she  remained  not  long  afier  him;  and  wlien  she  was  alone,  at 
home,  she  vvfeeped  as  lovely  tears  of  sorrow  as  Magdalen,  and  yet  had 
not  sinned  half  so  much. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Father  Jeroovie,  the  priest  of  La  Napoule,  an  old  n>an  of  syvent}', 
had  all  the  virtues  of  a  saint,  and  only  tins  single  failing,  that  by 
reason  of  his  great  age,  he  was  exceedingly  hard  of  heating.  With  so 
much  the  more  edification,  on  that  account,  did  he  preach  to  the  ears 
of  the  children  cf  his  baptism  and  confession,  and  they  all  heard  hiiu 
gladly.  True,  he  discoursed  only  on  two  traits,  as  though  his  whole 
religion  lay  therf  in ;  "Children,  love  one  another,"  or  "children,  the 
ways  of  Heaven  are  v/onderful." 

Yet,  in  these  discourses,  there  breathed  so  much  of  faith,  love,  and 
hope,  that  one  might  be  contented  with  them.  The  children  obediently 
loved  one  another,  and  lived  in  hope  of  the  Providences  of  Heaven. 
Only  Col:n,  with  the  flinty  heart,  obi'yed  not.  Even  when  he  seemed 
kindly,  doubtless  he  had  the  worst  intentions. 

The  Napoulese  are  very  fond  of  visiting  tl'.e  neighbouring  town  of 
Fence,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fair.  Ihere  is  always  much  gaiety 
there,  and  if  there  is  not  much  money  to  buy  them  with,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  t.retty  things  to  be  bought.  So  lovely  Mariette  and 
Mother  Manon  determined  to  go  to  the  fai..  When  they  arrived,  Colin 
vraa  there  too.  He  bought  all  sorts  of  delicacies  and  trifles  for  his 
maiden  friei.ds,  but  for  Mariette  nothmg.  And  yat,  he  was  ever  athtr 
heels.  But  he  spoke  not  to  Iicr,  nor  she  to  him.  It  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  be  was  brooding  some  mischief. 

"  Oh,  Mariette  !"  said  Mother  Manon,  as  she  stopped  before  thestalls. 
"  Oh,  Mariette,  see  this  beautiful  pitcher! — a  queen  might  not  be 
ashamed  to  touch  it  with  h'.r  lips.  See,  the  edges  are  of  bright  gold, 
and  the  garden  flowers  bloi»m  not  mere  jrcrtily  than  these,  which  are, 
after  all,  only  painted.  'lis  Paradise  too.  Only  see  how  smiling  the 
apples  hang  upon  the  tree.  One  almost  longs  to  eat  them.  And 
Adara  cannot  resist  his  beautiful  Eve  as  she  offers  him  one  to  taste. 
And  see,  too,  how  affectionately  the  lamb  gambols  round  the  old  lion, 
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and  how  the  snow-white  dove,  with  the  golden-green  neck,  seems  ready 
to  bill  and  coo  with  the  hawk  there." 

Mariette  could  not  satisfy  her  delighted  curiosity.  "  Had  I  only 
such  a  pitcher,  mother  !"  she  said.  "  It  is  much  too  beautiful  to 
drink  out  of,  but  I  would  put  my  flowers  in  it,  and  gaze  continually 
into  its  Paradise.  Here  we  are  at  the  lair  of  Vence,  yet  as  I  look,  it 
almost  seems  as  though  we  really  were  in  Paradise." 

So  spoke  Mariette,  and  called  upon  her  female  friends  to  join  in  her 
admiration.  Soon  these  last  were  joined  by  their  male  friends,  and 
presently  half  the  inhabitants  of  La  Napoule  had  clustered  round  the 
beautiful  pitcher.  And  as  they  gazed  on  the  exquisite  transparent 
porcelain,  the  golden  handle  and  edges,  and  its  rich  painting,  in  fear 
and  trembling  they  asked  the  price  of  the  merchant.  "  A  hundred 
livres,  at  the  very  lowest !"  he  ansv/ered. 

Their  countenances  fell,  and  they  departed.  After  they  had  gone, 
Colin  crept  silently  to  the  merchant's  stall,  threw  a  hundred  Jivres  upon 
his  table,  had  the  pitcher  packed  in  a  box  filled  with  cotton,  and  carried 
it  away.    Not  a  soul  knew  his  wicked  purpose. 

It  was  already  dark,  when,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  La  Naponle  on 
his  way  home,  he  met  old  Jacques,  the  judge's  servant,  returning 
from  the  fields. — Jacques  was  an  excellent  old  fellow,  but  hopelessly 
giupid. 

'*  I  will  give  you  a  treat,  Jacques,"  said  Colin,  "  if  you  take  this  box 
and  leave  it  at  Mistress  Manon's.  And  if  any  one  should  ask  you 
where  it  comes  from,  .say  a  stranger  gave  it  to  you.  But  mention 
my  name  on  no  account,  else  I  will  never  forgive  you." 

Jacques  promised,  took  his  treat-money  and  the  box,  and  started 
straightway  towards  the  cottage  that  lay  amonf  st  the  olive  trees  and 
African  acacias. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Before  he  reached  his  destination;  his  master.  Judge  Hautmartin, 
met  him  in  the  way,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  carrjang  under  his 
arm  ? 

"  A  box  for  Mistress  Manon.    But,  sir,  I  cannot  say  from  whom." 
"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  Master  Colin  will  never  forgive  me." 

"  It  is  very  proper  you  should  be  silent  then.  But  it  is  already  late 
1  shall  go  in  the  morning  early  to  Mistress  Manon's  and  will  take  the 
box  with  me  ;  of  course  say  nothing  about  its  coming  from  Colin.  You 
will  be  spared  a  walk,  and  I  will  be  gratified." 

Jacques  gave  the  box  to  his  master,  whom  he  was  accustomed  always 
to  obey  without  contradiction.  The  judge  carried  it  to  his  chamber 
and  scrutin  zed  it  with  intense  curiosity.  On  the  top  was  delicately 
written  with  red  chalk  "  to  the  lovely  and  beloved  Mariette." 

Judge  Hautmartin  knew  well,  however,  that  this  was  only  a  ruse  on 
Colin's  part,  and  that  some  spiteful  trick  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He 
opened  the  box,  therefore,  very  carefully  to  see  whether  tome  cat  or 
mouse  did  not  lay  concealed  within  it.  But  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
very  same  beautiful  pitcher  which  he  had  himself  seen  at  Vence,  his 
very  heart  beat  with  fright.  For  Judge  Hautmartin  wus  just  as  ex- 
perienced a  man  in  his  judgment  of  the  right  as  of  the  wrong,  and 
knew  well  that  the  heart  of  man  is  evil  from  his  youth  up.  He  per- 
ceived immediately  that  Colin  meant  to  bring  some  misfortune  upon 
Mar'ctte  by  means  of  the  pitcher;  perhaps  to  say  it  was  the  gift  of 
Rome  favoured  lover  from  the  city,  and  thus  alienate  all  of  Mariette's 
friends. 

Judge  Hautmartin  concluded,  therefore,  to  frustrate  so  w  cked  a 
design,  and  to  proclaim  himself  the  giver  of  the  present.  Besides,  he 
was  in  love  with  Mariette,  and  much  would  he  have  rejoiced  had 
Mariette  been  better  inclined  to  follow,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
Fatlier  Jerome's  instruction  "  Little  children,  love  one  another."  True, 
the  judge  was  a  little  child  of  fifty  years,  and  Mariette  was  of  opinion 
that  the  text  had  no  application  to  him.  But,  on  the  other  haiad. 
Mother  Manon  discovered  that  he  was  a  very  sen.sible  little  child,  rich 
snd  respected  in  all  La  Napoule,  from  one  end  of  the  villafje  to  the 
other.  So  that  when  the  judge  spoke  of  marriage  and  Mariette  ran 
away  frightened,  Mother  Manon  sat  quite  calm  in  the  presence  of  the 
very  respectable  fcijtlenian.  He  had  a  very  good  body  of  his  own  ; 
and  though  Colin  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  village,  yet  there  were 
two  points  IF.  which  the  judge  excelled  him— length  of  years  and'lerjgth 
of  nose.  Yes,  his  nose,  which  always  preceded  him  like  a  satellite,  to 
herald  his  approach,  was  a  very  snout  among  human  noses. 

Accompanied  by  this  satellite,  his  good  intentions,  and  the  pitcher, 
the  judge  went,  on  the  following  morning,  to  the  cottage  that  lay 
among  the  olive  trees  and  acacias. 

Nothing  is  too  expensive  for  the  beautiful  Mariette,"  said  he. 
"You  admired,  when  at  Vence  yesterday,  this  pitcher.  Allow  me  to 
lay  it,  with  my  heart,  at  your  feet." 

At  the  sight  of  the  pitcher,  Maiiette  and  Manon  were  delighted  and 


astonished.  Manon's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  But  in  a  moment, 
Mariette,  turning  to  the  judge,  said,  "  I  can  neither  accept  your  heart 
nor  your  pitcher." 

Mother  Manon  became  angry,  and  cried  out — 

"  But  I  accept  both  heart  and  pitcher.  Oh,  you  foolish  girl !  how 
long  will  you  despise  your  good  fortune.  What  are  you  waiting  for  ? 
Are  you  expecting  the  Count  of  Provence  to  make  you  hit  bride,  that 
you  thus  reject  the  Judge  of  La  Napoule?  But  I  know  beiter  what  is 
for  your  good.  Judge  Hautmartin,  I  reckon  myself  proud  to  accept 
you  as  my  son-in-law." 

Whereupoii  Mariette  left  the  room  weeping  bitterly,  and  hated  the 
beautiful  pitcher  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  But  the  judge  stroked 
his  long  nose  and  spoke  the  words  of  wisdom  thus  : 

"  Mother  Manon,  hurry  nothing.  The  little  dove  will  be  better 
contented  when  it  knows  me  better;  I  am  not  impetuous.  I  understand 
woman's  heart,  and  before  three  months  have  passed,  I  shall  steal  into 
Mariette's." 

"  Your  nose  is  quite  too  large  for  that,"  said  Mariette  to  herself,  as 
she  stood  listening  outside  of  the  door.  In  fact,  three  months  did 
pass  away,  and  Judge  Hautmartin  had  not  accemplished  a  step  towards 
his  success  with  Mariette. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

For  fourteen  days  long  nothing  was  talked  about  in  La  Napoule 
but  the  pitcher.  All  agreed  that  the  wedding  with  the  judge  was  a 
settled  matter.  And  when  Mariette  solemnly  declared  she  would 
rather  give  her  body  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  than  to  the  judge,  her 
companions  only  teased  her  the  more,  saying,  "  Ah  !  how  happy  will 
you  rest  under  the  shadow  of  his  nose !"    This  was  the  first  trouble. 

Then,  as  she  went  to  the  spring,  she  found  twice  every  week  in  the 
rock  near  by,  the  loveliest  flowers,  beautifully  arranged  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  pitcher,  accompanied  with  a  slip  of  paper,  whereon  was 
written  "  Dear  Mariette,"  Enchanters  and  fairies  are  no  longer  in  the 
world ;  consequently  the  flowers  and  the  soft  message  could  be  left  by 
none  other  than  Judge  Hautmartin.  So  Mariette,  though  she  kept 
the  flowers  for  their  beauty,  would  tear  the  paper  into  a  thousand 
pieces  and  throw  them  upon  the  spot  where  the  flowers  were  laid.  But 
Judge  Hautmartin  could  never  be  angry,  for  his  love  was  as  incom- 
parable in  its  kind  as  his  nose.    Trouble  the  third 

After  awhile,  however,  she  discovered  from  the  judge's  conversation, 
that  he  was  not  in  reality  the  giver  of  the  flowers.  Who,  then,  could 
he  be?  Mariette  was  astounded  at  the  discovery,  and  from  that  time 
forward  received,  with  more  pleasure,  her  present  from  the  unknown 
stranger. 

Mariette  had,  what  girls  rarely  have,  much  curiosity;  so  she  made 
inquiries  among  her  companions  of  the  village;  but  none  knew  the 
I  mysterious  giver  of  the  flowers.  She  listened  and  wat«hed  early  and 
late  ;  but  nothing  could  she  hear  or  see.  And  regularly  twice  a  week 
in  the  morning  the  flowers  lay  upon  the  rock,  and  regularly  did  she 
read  with  a  sigh,  from  the  paper  which  enveloped  them,  "  Dear 
Mariette."  Such  a  curcumstance  might  well  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
most  indiff"erent,  but  unsatisfied  curiosity  briBgs  at  last  burning  pain. 
Trouble  the  fourth. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  Sunday,  Father  Jerome  once  again  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
text,  "  The  provideuces  of  Heaven  are  wsndeiful ;"  and  little  Mariette 
thought  to  herself,  "perhaps,  then,  in  tke  course  of  its  providences,  I 
shall  discover  the  invisible  giver  of  my  flowers.  Father  Jerome  is 
never  wrong." 

Very  early  one  warm  summer's  morning,  Mariette  awaked  from  her 
slumber.  ^ eing  unable  to  sleep  again,  she  sprung  from  her  bed  at  the 
first  streak  of  k' awn,  and  having  die&sed  herself,  ran  down  to  the  spring 
to  bathe  her  face  in  its  clear,  cool  waters.  When  this  task  was  finished, 
she  took  a  fancy  into  her  head  to  walk  upon  the  sea  shore;  but  as  she 
turned  into  the  path  behind  the  rock,  which  led  to  the  sea,  she  saw  under 
the  young  tender  palms  a  graceful  young  man  lying  in  sweet  slumber,  and 
near  him  a  nosegay  of  the  loveliest  flowers.  A  slip  of  paper  enveloped 
it,  on  which  was  written  the  oft  repeated  sigh,  "  Dear  l\Iariette.  ' 

"  Dear  Mariette"  stood  trembl  ng  with  fright.  She  started  to  return 
homeward  ;  but  she  took  only  a  few  steps,  and  then  turned  round  agaiR 
to  gt  ze  upon  the  sleeper.  She  had  not  been  able  to  see  his  face.  Now 
or  never  was  the  opportunity  to  solve  a  mystery.  She  crept  gently 
back  into  the  palms.  But  he  appeared  to  move.  She  ran  again  to- 
wards the  cottage,  ^ilei  all,  the  fancied  motion  was  only  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mariette's  fears.  She  returned  again  towards  the  palms.  Per- 
haps his  sleep  was  only  a  pretence.  Aga'n  she  ran  homewards.  But 
who  would  fly  away  for  a  perhaps  merely!  She  returned  boldly  to 
the  palms. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  SEVILLE. 

A  SPANISH  TALE. 

Ik  the  days  when  the  extravagant  punctilios  ef  high  birth  were 
scrupulously  attended  to,  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  dis- 
covered the  most  captivating  charms  and  the  most  estimable  virtues  in 
a  person  greatly  his  inferior. 

Isabella  was  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  of  Seville  ;  her  parents  had 
educated  her  in  the  paths  of  the  strictest  virtue,  and  she  well  rewarded 
the  love  they  had  bestowed  on  her.  But  although  in  a  pecuniary  as- 
pect she  was  much  the  inferior  of  the  Due  de  Moreno,  yet  her  many 
virtues  made  her  his  equal,  if  not  his  superior. 

The  love  Moreno  held  for  the  fair  Isabella  was  unbounded  ;  yet 
although  gallantry  was  held  in  those  days  honourable  by  the  Spaniards, 
they  looked  upon  a  disproportionate  marriage  as  the  greatest  crime,  and 
this  proved  a  bar  to  happiness  both  in  the  mind  of  Isabella  and  her 
lover. 

From  time  to  time  Moreno  sought  to  gain  (what  he  conceived  he  had 
not)  the  affections  of  Isabella.  He  rode  before  her  window  dressed  in 
the  most  gorgeous  style,  and  displayed  to  her  admiring  eyes  the  splen- 
dour of  his  equipage,  suitable  to  his  rank  and  fortune  ;  while  at  night, 
by  music  and  song,  he  invoked  her  as  the  presiding  deity  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  became  superior  in  every  manly  exercise. 

Less  reluctant  than  he  had  imagined,  the  fair  Isabella  at  length  was 
induced  to  grant  an  interview  in  her  father's  garden.  The  night  was 
calm  and  lovely  ;  a  thousand  stars  glowed  in  the  azure  firmament,  while 
the  moon  in  majestic  beauty  cast  her  soft  influence  over  the  trees  and 
flowers. 

For  some  minutes  Isabella  lingered ;  her  heart  palpitatcl  with  wild 
emotions.  She  considered  the  course  she  was  now  pursuing  decidedly 
improper ;  but  such  was  the  influence  the  person  of  the  duke  had  on 
her  imagination,  she  could  not  summon  resolution  to  deny  him. 

While  in  this  state  of  conflicting  emotion,  a  rustling  of  the  shrubs 
arrested  her  attention,  and  immediately  after  Moreno  was  at  her  feet. 

"  Most  lovely  of  your  sex,"  cried  he,  impassionately,  "  thou  ait  the 
ruler  of  my  future  destiny  ;  henceforth  I  live  for  you  alone  ;  deign  to 
accept  my  love,  and  yield  yours  in  return." 

"  How,  my  lord,"  said  Isabel;  "  are  you  not  aware  of  the  disparity 
of  our  stations  ?" 

"  Name  it  not,  enchanting  girl ;  your  beauty  alone  would  render  you 
a  fit  companion  for  a  monarch's  throne." 
"  But  beauty  fades,  my  lord." 
True." 

"  When  that  was  gone  I  should  be  then  worthless  in  your  eyes." 
"  Never  !    Think  not,  dear  girl,"  continued  Moreno,  '•  I  am  insensi- 
ble to  the  many  virtues  of  your  soul." 
"  You  know  little  of  me,  my  lord." 
"  By  report  I  know  my  Isabella  to  be  an  angel." 
"  Report  speaks  falsely." 

"It  does  sometimes ;  but  in  this  instance  I  find  she  has  spoken  but 
half  the  truth." 

"You  stoop  to  flattery  ;  is  that  worthy  of  a  scion  of  the  noble  house 
of  Moreno  ?" 

"  Your  reproof  is  just,"  returned  the  duke  ;  "  but  your  charms  have 
made  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  heart,  that  my  mouth  involuntarily 
proclaims  what,  perhaps,  I  had  better  not  express." 

"That  sounds  like  sense,"  said  Isabella ;  "  I  now  begin  to  have  some 
hopes  of  you." 

"  And  will  you  not  grant  your  love  ?" 

"  I  confess,  my  lord,"  replied  Isabella,  "  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you." 
"  Thanks,  my  angel.    Lst  me  but  ask  one  favour  more." 
"  Name  it." 

"  Let  me  entreat  of  you,  as  you  value  my  existence,  to  say  you 
love  me." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you  " 
"  Yes  ;  but  that  sounds  coldly  on  a  lover's  ear,  although  I  bless  you 
for  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Isabella,  "  I  frankly  own  I  love  you." 
"  And  will  you  not  seal  the  confession  by  allowing  me  to  press  those 
Tuby  lips  1" 

Nothing  loth,  Isabella  allowed  Moreno  to  kiss  her,  which  she  re- 
turned with  ardour.  The  duke  now  conceived  success  was  certain  ; 
he  imagined  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  plan  an  elopement,  and 
Isabella  would  accede.  He  was  in  ecstacies  of  hope,  and  after  the  pro- 
mise of  another  interview  and  a  kind  farewell,  they  parted. 

On  the  following  eve  they  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  after  a 
rapturous  embra^;e,  they  for  a  short  time  gazed  on  each  other  in  silence, 
when  Moreno  exclaimed, — 

"  You  have  expressed  your  love,  dear  Isabella,  what  binders  our 
future  happiness  t" 


"  Nothing,  dear  Moreno,"  sighed  Isabella,  "but  our  marriage." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  duke ;  "  surely  you  cannot  expect  -" 

"To  be  your  wife,  I  certainly  do,  my  lord,"  returned  Isabella,  firmly. 
"  Are  you  aware,  dear  Isabella,  of  tbe  obloquy  cast  upon  an  impru- 
dent marriage  ?" 
"  I  am." 

"Cease,  then,  to  name  the  subject  to  me.     Is  there   no  other 

mode  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  at  the  expense  of  virtue." 

"  Nay,  my  ado.ed ;  never  will  Isabella  be  less  lovely  in  my  eyes." 
"  When  woman  loses  her  self-respect,  she  cannot  but  fall  in  that  of 
others." 

"  Everything  that  earth  can  afford  or  contribute  to  your  pleasure 
shall  be  yours." 

"  I  disdain  your  offer,  my  lord." 

"  Think  better  of  it,  Isabella,  The  difference  of  our  rank,  you 
know  " 

"  Makes  you  the  greater  villain,"  said  Isabella,  "  and  gives  you  greater 
facility  to  trample  on  a  woman's  honour." 
"  You  are  harsh,  dear  Isabella." 

"  And  justly  so.  Once  1  loved  you ;  but  I  can  despise  the  wretch 
who  is  a  slave  to  a  vicious  custom,  which  prevents  him  acting  as  honour 
and  reason  would  dictate." 

"  Noble  girl  I"  sighed  Moreno.  "  Oh,  how  I  prize  that  virtuous  sen- 
sibility." 

"  Yet  you  would  betray  it." 

"  My  passion  for  you,  adored,  now  blinds  my  reason,  Isabella." 
"  You  will  not,  then,  marry  me  i" 

"  You  know,  dear  girl,  I  cannot ;  the  cruel  laws  of  society  must  be 
obeyed." 

"  Then  death  is  preferable  to  dishonour,"  cried  Isabella,  "even  with 
the  man  I  love." 

"  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  charmer;  without  your  presence  I  must 
languish." 

"If  you  are  insincere,  my  lord,"  said  Isabella,  "I  ought  only  to 
despise  you." 

"  Hush— hush  !  my  beloved ;  use  not  such  terms  to  one  who  exists 
but  in  your  presence." 

"  Yet  when  you  leave  me,  my  life  must  end,"  continued  Isabella. 

"  Dear  Isabella,  violate  not  the  sanctity  of  our  love  by  such  dreadful 
language." 

"  If  you  love  me  as  you  have  declared,  my  lord,  still  less  can  I  con- 
sent to  live,  if  the  irremovable  barrier  which  rank  has  placed  between 
us  must  eternally  separate  me  from  it,  however  ardent  and  sincere." 

"  You  distress  me,  Isabella." 

"  You  have  yourself  to  blame,  my  lord,"  returned  the  haughty  girl. 

"  Spare  me — spare  me  1"  cried  the  duke,  pressing  her  to  bis  bosom  • 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  spare  you  ;  you  have  proposed  terms  to  nie 
which  must  render  all  my  future  life  dishonourable  and  contemptible, 
not  only  in  my  own  eyes,  but  in  yours." 

"  Cease,  dear  angel,  cease  to  probe  so  deeply,"  cried  the  duke,  most 
earnestly. 

"  Death  to  me  is  unavoidable  and  preferable  to  either  cf  these  evils," 
continued  Isabella;  "and  sooner  than  yield  to  an  liuholy  i^assion,  this 
dagger  should  end  my  woes." 

As  Isabella  said  this,  she  drew  from  her  girdle  a  glittering  poniard, 
and  exhibited  it  as  her  determined  resource. 

For  some  moments  the  duke  stood  immoveable,  for  love  reigned 
paramount  in  his  breast ;  he  cast  down  his  eyes,  rhat  they  might  not 
betray  the  emotion  of  his  soul. 

"  You  seem  irresolute,  my  lord,"  at  leng'h  said  Isabella,  with 
calmness. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  girl,"  cried  Moreno,  " delay  for  a  time  the 
execution  of  your  purpose  !" 

"  For  what,  my  lord  ;  that  you  may  gain  power  over  me  by  allowing 
my  mind  to  waver  V 

"  No,  my  adored  ;  that  time  may  restore  me  to  reflection."* 

"  To-day,  to-morrow,  or  hereafter,  are  alike  to  me,"  cried  Isabella; 
"my  life  and  death  are  yours." 

"  You  are  too  rigid,  Isabella." 

"  Ay,  my  lord,"  continued  she,  "  it  matters  little  whether  I  commence 
this  week  or  next  to  be  forgotten." 

"  Oh,  Isabella — Isabella  !"  cried  Moreno,  "  would  to  Heaven  I  had 
been  born  less  noble,  then  would  I  have  gladly  called  you  by  the  name 
of  wife." 

"  Farewell,  my  lord — we  part  for  ever,"  sighed  the  lovely  girl ;  and 
placing  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  she  retired  to  the  house. 

For  some  minutes  the  duke  remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  Gladly 
would  he  have  recalled  her  and  cast  himself  before  her  to  honour  her 
with  the  name  of  wife  ;  but  pride  prevented  him,  and,  Avith  a  faUerii}g 
step  and  heaving  bosom,  he  retreated  to  his  palace. 
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That  night  he  gained  no  rest ;  his  troubled  soul  pondered  on  the 
words  of  the  lovely  Isabella,  and  he  became  racked  and  distracted. 

"What,"  said  he,  irietitally,  "can  wealth  have  to  do  with  happiness? 
Do  I  not  love  rer ;  have  I  not  enough  for  both  ?  Should  I  be  more 
happy  with  an  heiress  ?  Surely  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  so- 
ciety which  thus  bars  the  union  of  two  beings  formed  for  each  other. 
Yes,  I  have  deeply  injured  her  virtuous  sensibility,  and  will  make  re- 
paration.   She  shall  be  mine  !" 

In  the  morning  Moreno  rose,  feverish  and  pale  ;  but  he  was  resolved 
to  meet  the  obloquy  he  might  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  friends.  He 
sought  the  house  of  Isabella,  declared  his  }<iTission  for  her  to  her  father, 
and  begged  permission  to  be  allowed  the  favour  of  her  hand. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  father  of  Isabella  for  some  time 
was  dubious  of  the  duke's  sincerity;  but  the  earnestness  of  the  latter 
overcame  his  scruples,  ani£  the  joy  at  such  a  propitious  event  soon  made 
him  acquiesce  in  the  proposal. 

The  day  was  named  on  which  Isabella  was  to  become  the  Duchess  of 
Moreno  ;  evtry  preparation  v/as  made  to  give  brilliancy  and  eclat  to  the 
event.  The  day  arrived,  the  nui.tials  v.-ere  celebrated,  and  the  duke  re- 
joiced in  being  possessed  of  the  love  of  a  wife  that  far  transcended 
wealth  or  rank. 

As  had  been  expected,  Moreno  met  with  the  severest  reproaches  and 
taunts  from  his  family  connexions.  He  was  avoided  by  his  friends  and 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  that  he  might  not  be  subject  to  their  animadver- 
sions, he  left  Seville  and  settltid  with  his  bride  in  a  distant  country, 
where  he  enjoyed  undiminished  happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  charming 
wife  and  smiling  children,  which,  after  a  few  years,  spruyg  up  around 
them. 


THE  COMPACT  ; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 
A  NOVEL. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    LETTER    DISCOVERED. — THE    PARTY    AT     THE    DELMAIRS.—  AN 
AWKWARD  PREDICAMENT. 

Mrs.  Delm air's  visitors  consisted  of  but  three  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  enough  to  have  filled  any  decent  sized  room  ;  not  on  account  of  her 
size,  for  Mrs.  Brown,  though  comfortable  in  appearance,  vras  by  no 
means  a  large  woman  ;  but  she  had  what  is  termed  a  spirit,  and  such 
a  restless  one  it  was,  that  no  one  could  escape  her  obsei  vation,  and,  as  a 
natural  conse*|i!ence,  her  remarks. 

She  could  talk — ay,  Mrs.  Brown  could  talk,  reader,  and  had  yo'i  ever 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her,  you  would  never  forget  that  flow  of  elo- 
quence which  could  not  be  stopped  ;  and  should  such  an  event,  by  dint 
of  unforeseen  accident,  ever  be  disturbed  in  its  onward  course,  then  you 
ehould  have  witnessed  how  accurately  she  joined  the  thread  of  the  broken 
discourse,  and  went  on,  when  all  was  right,  with  greater  energy  than 
before,  and  pursued  the  theme  until  it  be  came  exhausted.  But  that  did 
not  oftf  n  happen  un^il  she  became  exhausted  herself;  so,  a'?  some  one 
remarked  one  day,  that  nature  and  the  subject  generally  battled  it  out 
and  it  ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  neither  getting  the  best  of  it. 

However,  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  woman  of  the  world :  she  ha^  her  eyes 
upon  her  neighbours,  Mrs.  Brown  had,  and  the  neighbours  knew  it  too, 
for  if  any  one  of  them  did  anything,  said  anything,  or  hud  anything, 
they  were  sure  to  hear  of  it  through  Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs  Frown  was,  however,  reckoned  a  very  good-hearted  soul — one 
alwaj  s  willing  to  give  advice — so  is  everybody  t  iat  we  ever  knew — but 
not  fuch  advice  as  Mrs.  Brown's,  and  hence  sUe  received  an  invitation 
from  Mrs.  Delmair. 

It  was  i^aid  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  great  gun  ;  and  so  she  was,  if  we 
may  credit  the  report,  for  the  whole  parish  tften  heard  it;  and,  besides, 
she  was  a  pleasant  woman,  and  so  she  must  ha\e  been,  to  have  combined 
all  these  singular  and  rare  qualifications  in  her  own  person. 

Be.'^ides  Mrs.  Brown,  were  two  young  ladies,  friends  of  Maria  Delmair, 
who  'lOoked  upon  her  as  one  of  the  blessed,  as  she  was  supposed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  both  the  young  men  up  stairs,  a  happiness  that  all  young 
women  look  forward  to  with  pleasurable  anticipat'on. 

Miss  Winter  was  a  very  passable  and  respectable  young  person; 
possessed  all  the  prettinens  of  behaviour  and  pouting  that  young  ladies 
are  usually  admired  for;  while  Miss  Thompson  was  a  lively,  rattling 
young  lady,  who  thought  the  world  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  prac- 
tical jok«8  and  fun. 

They  were  a  1  as.'sembled,  and  as  there  were  no  males  present,  we 
need  srarcply  relate  the  conversation  of  the  young  ladies,  sec'ivg  it  more 
concerned  themselves  than  any  one  else,  and  was,  besides,  more  confi- 
ential  than  learned  or  philosophical. 


The  three  young  ladies  conversed  apart  tor  some  time;  indeed,  they 
were  not  at  all  anxious  that  Mr'^.  Brown  should  be  cognisant  of  all  their 
little  secrets,  for  they  would  give  Mrs.  Brown  food  for  advice  and  con- 
versation for  some  weeks  to  come.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Delmair, 
therefore,  were  left  to  enjoy  the  tete-a  tete  together. 

"  Bless  me!"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "  how  pale  Maria  looks.  You  should 
send  her  away  for  the  change  of  air;  it  would  do  her  good.  I  sent  our 
Betsy  to  Hastings,  and  she  came  back  quite  charming,  I  assure  you.' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmair.  "  It  is  a  good  thing 
when  young  people  are  well  and  hearty ;  it  saves  much  anxiety." 

"Oh,  so  it  does,  Mrs.  Delmair,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown;  "but  you 
would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  Maria  off." 

"  Oh,  dear  rae !  I  don't  know  much  about  that,  Mrs.  Brown.  I 
think  it  is  money  spent  in  vain,  without  any  chance  of  effecting  any 
great  good." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong,  Mrs.  Delmair — excuse  me — but  you  are 
wrong.    My  Betsy  received  a  wonderful  deal  of  good." 

"  Did  she  get  married?"  inquired  Mrs.  Delmair,  quietly. 

"  Married  !  no.  I  should  have  told  you  of  it  had  such  an  event  taken 
place;  besides,  I  didn't  expect  she  would  so  suddenly." 

"  Then  there  will  be  but  little  advantage  in  sending  on  that  score,  at 
le.ust,"  remarked  Mrs.  Delmair. 

"  Have  yoa  made  up  your  mind  where  Maria  is  to  settle?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Brown,  in  her  blandest  tones. 

"  No,  I  have  not.  A  variety  of  circumstances  must  concur  before  that 
can  take  place." 

"  Oh,  there's  poor  Frances  Johnstoa — poor  thing,  how  I  pity  her. — It 
is  a  sad  thing,  to  see  how  young  females  are  led  away  !" 

".What  has  happened  there?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Delmair,  who  knew  the 
person  spoken  of. 

"  What !  haven't  you  heard  ?    I  thought  you  knew  them  very  well." 

"  No,  I  have  heard  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmair;  "  and  yet,  I  see 
them  occasionally." 

"  Why,  it  is  said,  that  Fanny  has  left  her  home  and  is  " 

Here  something  was  mysteriously  whispered  into  Mrs.  Delmair's  ears; 
hut  it  did  not  transpire,  and  Mrs.  Delmair  neither  betrayed  surprise  nor 
sorrow,  to  the  amazement  of  Mrs.  Brown.  ^ 

"  Miss  Johnston  has  been  married  some  months,  and  has  now  left  her  ■ 
parents  to  go  to  a  home  of  her  own." 

"A  home  of  her  o^^n,!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown;  "why,  bless  ray  ' 
heart,  I  never  heard  she  was  married.    Well,  dear  me,  I  never  thought 
they  could  have  kept  such  a  thing  secret."  ; 

"They  have  done  with  most  people,,  save  their  own  immediate 
friends ;  the  young  gentleman  was  not  of  age  for  some  few  months 
after  marriage,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  news  from  spreading  I 
unnecessarily."  ,  , 

"  Ah,  I  see.  W>il,  how  can  people  act  so  ;  it  might  have  done  them  v 
much  injury  with  many  people,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown.  ^ 

"  How  could  it  do  so?"  inquired  Mrs.  Delmair,  in  some  amazement. 

"Why,  it  is  not  every  one  who  would,  like  me,  make  any  inquiries  ' 
after  the  welfare  of  m.y  neighbours,  and  who,  at  the  least  appearance  of  ' 
anything  wrong,  would  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  never  have  oiTered  or  asked  the  least  explanation  either  way ; 
and  thus  you  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Delmair,  what  inconceivable  mischief 
might  have  resulted,  and  what,  indeed,  could  have  been  otherwise 
expected?" 

Mrs.  Delmair  could  not,  for  the  soul  of  her,  see  any  great  merit  in 
what  Mrs.  Brown  had  done  towards  clearing  the  character  and  eluci- 
dating the  affair  of  mystery  that  had  in  her  mind  enshrouded  the  John- 
8toi?s,  and  debarred  them  from  the  communion  with  their  equals. 

Seeing  that  neither  Mr.  Anderson  nor  Meriton  entered  the  room, 
Mrs.  Delmair  called  to  the  boy  to  go  to  Mr.  Meriton,  and  inform  him 
that  Mr.  Anderson  had  not  come. 

"  Yes,  mum,  in  le.^s  than  the  twirl  of  a  roafting-jack,  and  he  back  fa 
no  time  at  all— that's  the  time  for  this  ere  house.  Who'd  a-thought 
but  it  don't  matter,  so  here  goes;"  and  he  made  an  afflicted  scramble 
up  stairs  to  Mr.  Meriton's  room.  When  he  reached  there,  he  popped  fa 
his  head  with  the  small  amount  of  ceremony  which  usually  charac- 
terised his  proceedings,  and  said, — 

"  You  can  come  ;  the  'tother  chap  ain't  there.    You  needn't 

be  arter  making  yourself  so  scarce.    You  may  come  now,  at  once." 

"  You  rascal ;  who  told  you  I  wanted  to  come  down  ?" 

"  Miss  Maria,  to  be  sure." 

"You  are  certain  of  that?" 

"  Rather." 

"  Very  well ;  now,  Tom,  let  me  tell  you,  you  hare  an  abomi- 
nable habii  of  peeping  and  prying  abbut  this  house,  and  by  such  means, 
you  have  become  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  things,  which,  if  you  ever 
presume  1o  prate  about,  you  will  find  that  you  have  incurred  my  seri- 
ous displeasure,  which  will  manifest  itself  unpleasantly." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Tom;  "and  if  I  keep  all  snug,  and  perpetuwalljr 
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tells  myself  as  mum's  the  word,  you'll  staad  something  handsome.  I 
understand— rewards  and  punishments.  That's  the  ticket  to  keep 
folks  wirtuous." 

"  Be  off  with  you,  you  rascal." 

'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  tithoale^  up  a  bit,  afore  you  goes  down 
stairs?    Cook's  sot  a  pair  o'  curling-tongs,  and  I  don't  mind  giving  yer 

mop  a  twist  with  'em  " 

Be  off  with  you,  you  scoundrel.    If  you  don't  leave  the  room  im- 
mediately  " 

"Very  good,"  said  Tom,  and  he  disappeared  with  all  the  calmness 
imaginable. 

Tom  was  a  great  observer  of  human  nature,  and  Meriton  felt  much 
mortified  to  think  that  the  offer  of  iiti'jua'iyig  by  means  of  the  cook's 
curling-tongs,  had  been  provoked  by  Tom's  observation  that  he  had 
pail  a  little  more  regard  than  usual  to  his  personal  appearance.  How- 
ever, all  other  thoughts  were  quickly  merged  in  the  one  delightful  one 
of  being  in  the  same  room  with  hi^  adored  Maria,  and  he  descended  the 
stairs  with  great  rapiaity,  gaining  the  parlour-door  in  a  very  few  seconds, 
at  which  he  knocked  gently. 

Maria  rose  and  opened  the  door  for  him.  Her  heart  told  her  who  it 
was  who  thus  demanded  admission  so  soon  after  she  had  sent  Tom  on 
the  message  we  have  described,  and  one  glance  of  tenderness  shot  from 
the  eyes  of  both  as  they  stood  for  an  instant  face  to  face  in  the  doo  way. 
Then  Maria  had  to  tarn  aside  to  introduce  Meriton,  which  she  did  with 
charming  grac?. 

Mi.s  Thompson  said,  "How  do  you  do?"  and  then  laughed,  while 
Miss  Winrer  executed  an  elaborate  curtsey,  during  which  Miss  Thomp- 
son removed  her  chair  from  behind  her,  and  then  substituted  in  its 
placa  a  very  small,  low  stool,  so  that  when  Miss  Thompson  endeavoured 
to  resume  her  seat,  she  went  down— down— down  indefiaitely,  until 
she  became  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  the  chair  ;  but  before 
then,  she  had  gone  too  far  to  recover  herself,  and  with  a  great  scramble, 
she  at  length  alighted  on  the  small  stool,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  Miss 
Thompson,  who  screamed  with  laughter. 

After  the  anger,  the  ext-ostulations,  the  mirth,  and  the  apologies, 
which  this  incident  had  given  rise  to,  had  subsided,  Meriton  sat  down 
next  to  Maria,  and  he  had  just  began  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
having  obtained  that  position,  when  another  tap  came  on  the  parlour 
door,  and  upon  Mrs  Delnaair  Oj)ening  it,  to  her  chagrin  in  walked  An- 
der^ion,  full  dressed,  as  for  an  evening  party  of  great  pretensions  to 
fashion  and  elegance. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  was  a  severe  mortification  to  both  Maria 
and  Meriton.  To  do  Mrs.  Delmair  j  jstica,  too,  she  could  not  help 
sympathising  with  the  lovers,  and  considering  that  it  was  very  bad 
taste,  under  the  circumstances,  for  Andersoa  to  sho^v  himself  at  all. 

"  We  did  not  expect  you,  Mr.  Andersoa,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  vexa- 
tion which  he  could  not  but  understand.  He  was,  however,  resolved, 
happen  what  would,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  operations,  and  smothering 
all  expressions  of  feeling,  ho  quickly  replied, — 

"  Indeed.  Then  my  coming  has  all  the  nature  of  an  agreeable 
surprise." 

After  this  Mrs.  Delmair  had  no  resource  but  to  introduce  him  to  the 
ladies,  and  this  time  Miss  Meriton  had  such  a  dread  of  the  practical 
wit  of  Miss  Thompson,  that  she  held  her  chair  fast  with  one  hand,  while 
she  rose  to  acknowledge  the  introduction. 

Meriton  took  the  opportunity,  whila  the  little  incidental  bustle  was 
going  on,  to  whisper  to  Harriet, — 

"  I  shall  leave,  dear." 

"  Oh,  do  not,"  she  replied. 

"  Yes,  I  have  said  so  to  him,  and  I  must  keep  my  word.  I  will  re- 
turn before  you  break  up  your  little  party.  God  bless  you,  dear. 
Good  bye." 

"  Do  not  say  good  bye.  One  would  think  we  were  never  to  meet 
again." 

"  I  know  not  why  I  said  so.  The  vrords  came  to  my  lips.  Farewell." 
"  Now,  that  is  as  bad." 
"  Hush  !" 

There  was  a  silent  pressure *of  the  hand,  and  then  Meriton  calmly 
rose,  and  walked  from  the  room,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
Anderson ;  who,  however,  glanced  after  him,  with  eyes  in  which  shone 
the  most  deadly  hatred,  associated  with  so  strange  and  demoniac  an 
•xpression  of  satisfaction,  that  had  Meriton  seen  him,  he,  probably, 

might  have  comeback,  fearing  that,  in  his  mad-brained  passion,  the 
other  meditated  some  desperate  act. 

The  strangers  present,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  aware  of  the 
leasons  t'.e  parties  had  for  such  odd  behaviour,  looked  rather  puzzled, 
and  Maria,  herself,  had  upon  her  face  such  a  flush  of,  perhaps,  a  little 

,|eientment  against  him  who  had  produced  the  confusion,  as  well  as 
offended  delicacy,  that,  after  what  had  occurred,  he  should  present 
himself,  that  her  friends,  when  they  looked  at  her,  were  still  more 
bewildered. 
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Anderson,  then,  with  an  effrontery  thai  he  could  not  have  believed 
himself  master  of,  crossed  the  room,  and  seated  himself  in  Wer:ton'« 
chair,  next  to  Maria. 

The  offended  girl  immediately  rcse,  and,  without  condescendin"  to 
cast  one  glance  at  him,  crossed  the  parlour,  and  sat  down  on  a  chait 
as  far  removed  from  him  as  poss'.b!e,  while  poor  Mrs.  Delmair  was  in 
such  a  state  of  fidget  she  did  not  know  which  way  to  look,  or  what  to 
do  ;  turn  Anderson  out  she  could  not,  and  yet  she  felt  his  presence  an 
intolerable  intrusion.  An  awkward  silence  came  over  the  whole  party 
and,  but  for  the  presence  of  her  young  friends,  M^ria  would  have  in- 
stantly left  the  room.  As  it  was,  not  much  comfort  or  enjoyment  was 
promised  by  the  evening  party. 


BROWN  s  uycoN- 

THE   RETURN  OF 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  DISTRESSING  SCENE   AT  THE   D2LMAIRS.  MRS 

SCIOUS  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANDERSON.— THE  TUMULT.- 
MERITON,   AND  HIS  RECEPTION. 

Meriton  did  leave  the  house,  but  beyond  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do.  He  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  street,  extending  his  per- 
ambulations from  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane  to  the  western  tnd  of 
Carey-5treet,  fretting  and  fuming  the  while,  and  turning  over  in  hia 
mind  various  schemes  for  putting  an  end  to  the  dreadful  annoyance 
Anderson  seemed  determined  to  reake  himself, 

Meriton  was  too  reflective  to  adopt  any  of  the  usual  barbarous  means 
of  ridding  himself  of  a  rival.  He  would  not  challenge  Anderson  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  shrunk  from  the  practice  of 
duelling  as  contrary  to  all  his  notions  of  common  sense.  Secondly— 
he  felt  that,  if  he  should  kill  Anderson,  he  should  never  again  know 
peace,  from  the  recollection  cf  the  deed.  Thirdly— he  c»uld  see  no 
sufTicient  reason  why  he,  Meriton,  with  ail  his  prospects  of  happiness 
before  him,  should  risk  his  life  because  Anderson  chose  to  push  rivalry 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  antagonism. 

"Why  should  I,"  he  reasoned,  "  who  am  wot  disappointed,  bnt  preferred, 
stand  up  to  be  shot  at  by  a  man  who  cannot  feel  his  life  to  be  so  valu- 
able as  mine  is?  If  a  successful  lover  was  forced  into  such  a  contin- 
gency, success  could  no  longer  present  its  best  charms  to  us— death,  or 
a  dangerous  wound,  if  we  got  the  worst  of  the  duel;  a  prosecution, 
and  a  di-agreeable  reminiscence,  if  we  get  the  best  of  it.  No,  I  will 
not  be  so  absurd  as  to  challenge  Anderson,  although,  I  believe,  he 
wishes  it." 

Meiiton  was  quite  right;  but  then  he  broucht  a  calmer,  cooL-r  jur^g- 
ment  into  the  matter  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  had  he  been,  as 
Anderson  was,  the  rejected,  instead  of  the  accepted  lover. 

Each  moment,  however,  that  he  remained  from  the  house,  his  impa- 
tience to  know  what  was  going  on  within  increased,  until  he  worked 
himself  into  nearly  as  feverish  a  state  of  mind  as  A  derson.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  yet  he  could  think  of  no  reasonable  excuse 
to  go  back  again,  after  having  made  such  a  point  of  leaving,  which  he 
now  wished  he  had  not  done,  for  he  began  to  think  of  a  hundred  dis- 
agreeable things  that  might  occur  during  his  absence,  and  considering 
the  state  of  mind  of  Anderson.  More  than  once  he  stood  by  tl  e 
windov/,  and  speculated  upon  the  shadows  he  saw  through  the  blind, 
until  he  was  inclined  to  knock  again  at  the  door,  and  demand  admit- 
tance;  but  then  he  thought  of  the  sneer  that  would,  in  such  a  case, 
come  over  the  face  of  Anderson,  if  he  should  show,  by  his  sudden  re- 
turn, that  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  him  in  company  with  Maria,  and 
he  as  often  walked  av.'ay  again. 

Oh  !  could  he  have  guessed  for  one  half  moment  what  was  to  ensue 
that  evening — could  some  guardian  angel  have^  whispered  to  him, 
"  Meriton,  your  fate  hangs  on  a  thread.  Go  in,  and  by  force  wrench 
from  the  possession  of  the  moral  assassin  his  me;'ns  of  doing  mischief 
in  the  shape  of  a  forgery,  which  wili  make  otherwise  a  gulph  between 
you  and  your  Maria,  which  3^ou  may  in  vain  attempt  to  pass,"  with  v.'aat 
a  wild  rush  of  tumultuous  feeh'ng  would  he  have  returned  to  that  house 
he  was  passing  and  repassing  so  of  en. 

But  such  was  not  to  be.  The  mischief  was  to  be  done,  and  miserj' 
was  in  store  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

It  was  fully  in  accordance  with  Anc'erson's  wishes  that  Meriton 
should  leave  the  house.  By  such  a  course  he  was  left  free  to  act,  and 
hence,  within  the  five  minutes  after  Meritou's  departure,  he  felc  tor  the 
letter  in  his  breast  pocket,  to  be  assured  he  had  it  there  safeiy  for  use 
whenever  it  should  be  required. 

We  have  said  there  was  an  awkward  silence  among  those  persons 
there  collected  for  purposes  of  gaiety,  and  so  there  was,  for  Ivliss 
Thompson  somvhow  had  at  once  decided  in  her  own  mind,  that  Mr.  Meri- 
ton was  a  nice  young  man,  v.  hile  the  mali^jnant  passions  that  sufficiently 
showed  themselves  upon  the  face  of  Anderson,  were  far  froiu  propi- 
tiating her  in  his  favour  to  an  equal  degiee.  Therefore,  when  Meriton 
was  gone,  she  gave  up  the  n->tion  of  being  funny  and  agreeable  alto- 
gether, and  became  just  the  reverse.    As  for  Miss  Winter,  the  little 
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incident  of  the  chair  and  the  stool  was  not  yet  forgotten,  and  she  was 
silent  and  dignified  accordingly.  Mrs.  Delmair  was  fidgetty,  and  kept 
up  a  continual  movement  of  her  knees,  as  if  she  were  nursing  some 
extremely  fractious  child. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  not  likely  that  the  party  would 
last  very  long,  or  that  the  guests  would  feel  any  very  great  inclination 
to  prolong  their  stay  in  Carey-street  many  hours.  In  fact,  Maria,  feel- 
ing how  utter  a  failure  the  whole  aflair  was,  mentally  wished  the  company 
gone,  and  they  would  have  gone  much  soaner  than  they  did,  had  it  not 
been  that  Mrs.  Brown  became  quite  frantic  with  curiosity,  and  would 
have  achieved  any  extraordinary  feat  that  might  have  been  proposed, 
provided  as  her  reward  she  was  promised  to  be  inf  jrmed  fully  and  cir- 
cumstantially what  was  the  matter. 

She  could  not  very  well  ask,  however,  and  therefore,  she  was  reduced 
to  the  direful  necessity  of  commencing  a  string  of  hints  with  a  forlorn 
hope  that  they  would  produce  an  eclaircissement,  but  she  was  disap- 
pointed. 

Anderson  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  lead  a  conversation,  but  it  was 
not  likely  he  should  succeed  who  was  the  "  wet  blanket"  upon  the 
mirth  of  the  evening.  It  was  like  a  ghost  trying  to  laugh  and  say, 
"  Never  mind  me,"  after  frightening  a  lot  of  people  almost  to  death. 

At  length  eleven  o'clock  came,  and  Miss  Thompson  began  to  talk 
about  "  her  things,"  Avhich,  ia  young  lady  parlance,  means  a  bonnet  and 
shawl,  or  cloak,  &c.  &c.  Miss  Winter  took  the  hint,  and  her  "  things" 
became  desirable.  Maria  made  no  opposition,  she  had  not  the  spirit  to 
say  "  Do  stay  a  little  longer."  True,  poor  Mrs.  Delmair  whispered 
something  as  if  to  vacancy  about  a  green  gage  pie  that  had  been  made 
on  purpose  for  supper,  but  nobody  heard  her  but  Mrs.  Brown,  and  as 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  at  any  rate,  it  made  no  difference. 

Maria  left  the  room  with  Miss  Thompson  and  Miss  "Winter,  and, 
while  she  was  gone,  Anderson  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  placing 
himself  right  in  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Brown,  to  whom  accordingly, 
he  remarked, — 

"  How  is  your  charming  daughter,  Georgiana,  madam  ?  How  like 
she  is  to  you  to  be  sure — she  is  a  very  handsome  lady-like  girl  indeed." 

"  Oh !  dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "  she's  uncommonly  well,  sir, 
indeed.    I'll  tell  her  you  were  so  kind  as  to  make  inquiries  for  her." 

"  You  will  confer  on  me  a  favour,  madam." 

"  Oh,  no  favour  at  all.  My  girl  is  certainly  generally  reckoned 
handsome ;  and  some  people  say  when  I  was  young  I  was  like  her." 

When  you  were  young,  madam — why,  what  are  you  now,  I  wonder  1 
Young,  indeed !" 

"  Oh,  dear,  sir." 

At  this  interesting  crisis,  and  while  Mrs.  Delmair  was  nursing  the 
imaginary  baby  with  tremendous  vigour,  Maria  and  the  two  young  ladies 
again  made  their  appearance.  The  usual  formalities  of  good  night  were 
gone  through,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  gone.  It  so  happened 
that  at  the  moment  Maria's  visitors  left,  Meriton,  who  might  then  have 
consistently  returned,  was  walking  away  from  the  door,  and  as  they  took 
the  other  direction,  he  had  no  chance  of  seeing  them,  since  they  had 
turned  into  Ch-mcery-lane  before  he  retraced  his  steps. 

Of  course  there  was  a  slight  bustle  incidental  to  the  departure  of  the 
two  young  ladies,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Delmair,  rose.  It  was  Anderson  put,  perhaps,  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
good  oppoitunity  he  should  have  of  placing  the  letter  in  a  position 
where  it  must  be  sees.  Unobserved  during  the  leave-taking,  he  drew 
It  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  with  one  hand  behind  him  over  the  back 
of  the  chair  he  had  been  sitting  in,  and  which  previously  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Meriton. 

Who  shall  describe  the  feelings  which  agitated  the  brain  of  Anderson 
during  that  time,  brief  as  it  was,  when  he  held  the  forged  letter  in  his 
trembling  grasp.  There  was  yet  a  chance,  and  he  felt  it,  of  escaping  the 
commission  of  the  heinous  crime  he  meditated,  and  it  was  the  fact  that 
he  stood  as  yet  upon  the  brink  of  the  chasm  into  which  he  was  about  to 
make  so  awful  a  plunge,  that  brought  to  his  mind  such  suffering  as  was 
enough  almost  to  drive  him  to  madness.  Every  object  seemed  to  swim 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  as  if  some  icy  hand  had  been  suddenly 
plac(\upon  his  heart,  depressing  all  its  energies,  and  almost  stilling 
for  ever  the  pulses  of  life  itself.  Revenge,  remorse,  despair,  some 
lingering  feelings  of  honour,  hatred,  love,  all  were  struggling  in  one 
wild  chaos. 

"  Mr.  Meriton  is  not  here  ?"  remarked  Miss  Thompson. 

"No,"  said  Maria;  "  but  I  will  bid  him  adieu  for  you." 

Anderson's  hand  relaxed,  and  the  letter  fell  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
•at  down  with  a  deep  groan,  that  quite  startled  Mrs.  Brown,  who  was 
next  to  him. 

"Lor,  Mr.  Anderson,  ain't  you  well  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  never  was  better  in  my  life,  madam." 

"  I — I  thought  you  groaned." 

"  Not  I,  madam.  1  am  quite  well,  and  much  obliged  for  your  kind 
inquiriei." 


Maria  would  not  return  to  the  room  at  all  after  seeing  Miss  Thomp- 
son and  Miss  Winter  off  the  premises.  Mrs.  Brown  she  considered  her 
mother's  visitor,  and  she  was  resolved  to  show  Anderson  that  she  re- 
sented his  most  unwarrantable  intrusion  on  that  evening,  when  he  must 
have  known  he  was  unwelcome. 

For  Anderson  now  to  remain  much  longer  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  no  excuse  for  so  doing,  as  the  party  was  virtually  broken 
up ;  and  under  a  pretence  of  looking  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was,  he 
walked  to  the  window,  and  drawing  the  blind  about  a  inch  on  one  side, 
he  looked  out,  while  his  whole  soul  was  really  engrossed  in  what  was 
taking  place  within  the  room.  He  no  more  knew  what  aspect  the 
weather  bore  than  as  if  he  were  a  thousand  miles  away. 

Each  minute  seemed  to  him  an  age,  and  once  when  he  heard  a  slight 
movement  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Brown,  he  thought  he  should  have  fainted 
on  the  spot,  such  a  sense  of  giddiness  came  over  him.  And  yet  it  was 
a  false  alarm.  The  letter  had  not  yet  been  seen.  There  it  still  lay, 
like  a  slumbering  bomb  ready  to  exf  lode,  and  spread  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion about  it  at  a  touch. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Delmair  about  Georgiana,  and  Mrs. 
Delmair  was  listening,  or  affecting  to  listen,  with  the  air  of  a  perfect 
martyr. 

"Some  people  call  Georgiana  corpulent;  but  for  my  part,  give  me 
somebody  with  flesh  on  their  bones,  instead  of  an  atomy.  I  don't  at 
all  admire  your  very  delicate  misses,  not  I.  Georgiana  might  have 
settled  long  ago,  but  she's  particular ;  she  won't  have  anybody  under 
Ave  feet  eleven,  and  she  prefers  six  feot;  so  you  see  she's  particular,  is 
Georgiana,  though  that  vile  Mrs.  Chetwind  had  the  audacity  to  say  she 
was  a  girl  of  coarse  tastes.  Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  Mrs.  Delmair — 
Lor  1  what's  that,  eh  ?  Bless  me,  somebody's  dropped  a  letter,  as  I'm 
a  Christian  ;  and  open,  too.    Well,  I  never !" 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


NE'ER  ASK  ME  FOR  THIS  HEART. 

I'll  weave  thee  rings  of  roses. 

And  wreath  them  round  thy  head, 
And  gather  thee  the  eglantine 

Thy  moonlight  path  to  spread. 
I'll  o'er  thy  fairy  couch  of  rest 

The  playful  woodbine  twine; 
But  never  ask  me  for  this  heart. 

That  never  can  be  thine. 
I'll  breathe  thee  songs  of  summer, 

And  greet  thee  as  a  friend ; 
And  smile  to  see  thy  future  years 

With  days  of  blessing  blend. 
But  never  wake  the  deepen'd  sigh, 

Or  hopelessly  repine ; 
For  though  a  heart  be  beating  here. 

That  never  can  be  thine. 
When  like  the  star  of  evening 

Old  age  steals  on  apace, 
And  on  thy  joyous  cheek  there  is 

The  wrinkle's  cold  embrace  ; 
I'll  leave  thee  Pity's  gentle  sigh 

From  Friendship's  holy  shrine  ; 
But  never  ask  me  for  this  heart. 

That  never  can  be  thine. 

Sophia. 
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ERNEST,  THE  UNKNOWN. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE. 
One  evening,  while  walkiug  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  I  fell  into  a 
pleasing  reverie,  from  which  I  was  aroused  by  the  approach  of  a  fisher- 
man, cleanly,  though  poorly  clad.  On  coming  nearer  he  doffed  his 
hat,  and  saluted  me  courteously,  making  some  remark  on  the  weather, 
and  the  prospect  which  lay  stretched  out  before  us.  The  season  was 
autumn,  but  the  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  although  the  heat  bad,  to- 
wards the  evening,  subsided  to  a  pleasant  coolness ;  the  trees  were 
still  green,  having  lost  but  little  of  their  summer  f.eshness;  while  the 
few  fallen  brown  leaves,  which  rustled  in  the  passing  breeze,  made  a 
melancholy  souud,  stirring  up  recollections  of  home,  and  friends,  all 
distant,  mingled  with  mournful  remembrances  of  joys  long  past. 

The  fisherman,  after  waiting  some  lime  for  my  again  speaking,  at 
length  said,  though  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  It  was  a  night  like  this  when 
the  young  Marie  was  spirited  away ;  so  caln,  so  beautiful,  so  lovely, 
and  so  innocent."  And  the  old  man's  eyes  glistened  as  he  spoke,  while 
he  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  gazed  on  the  waters  of  the  river  that 
flowed  below  m,  on  the  near  side,  running  smooth,  and  murmuring 
like  a  cradlad  infant,  while  on  the  opposite  shore  it  dashed  its  troubled 
waters  through  the  dark  hollows  and  caves  formed  in  the  towering  rcjk 
dashing  and  roaring  like  the  sounds  ef  angry  giants. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  when  he  had  spoken,  '*  I  never  heard  of  that 
which  you  mention.    Who  was  this  Marie  you  speak  of?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  her  ?"  asked  he;  every  one  has  heard  of 
the  beautiful  Marie  Abalois,  for  whose  soul  the  monthly  masses  are 
said ;  every  ona  has  heard  her  tale,  though  it  is  a  long  time  since  she 
left  ui;  but,  if  you  have  not  heard  it,  the  recital  may,  perhaps,  serve  as 
a  warning  and  a  lesson." 

Feeling  interested,  I  asked  the  old  man  to  relate  it  tome;  so,  seating 
himself  upon  a  fragment  of  stone  beside  me,  he  commenced  the  follow- 
ing tale.   

It  was  the  summer  time  when  Ernest  first  came  among  us,  and  a 
pleasant  time  it  was,  and  a  merry  one,  and  the  fields  were  green,  and 
the  trees  were  fresli  and  leafy,  and  the  flowers  were  gay  and  beautiful, 
an  1  the  fruits  ripe,  and  all  was  pleasant  and  smihng,  and  the  villagers 
had  their  festival,  and  their  holidays,  and  gladsome  was  the  time  ;  and 
on  a  sudden  young  Ernest  came,  no  one  knew  whence,  and  a  fair  youtli 
he  was,  and  passing  fair,  but  no  one  knew  him,  nor  his  wame,  for  Ernest 
was  hut  a  name  given  him  by  the  villagers.  Beautiful  was  his  face, 
and  hit  manner  was  easy  and  graceful,  but  his  looks  were  melancholy 
and  sad,  and  his  eyes  cast  down;  but  sometimes  he  would  look  towards 
the  gky,  and  sigh  inwardly,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  moisture,  but  no  one 
knew  the  cause  of  his  sorrow. 

It  was  in  the  old  tower  yonder  he  lived,  and  a  ruinous  i  lace  it  was, 
but  no  one  went  near  him,  and  he  mixed  not  with  the  villagers,  but 
kept  alw>f  from  their  dances  and  their  revels,  and  lived  quite  solitary. 
Months  passed  oii  from  his  first  arrival,  and  it  was  whispered  about 
that  he  held  communion  with  forbidden  spirits,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  watched,  and  seen  at  midniglit  wandering  by  the  river  side,  and 
entering  those  dark  caves,  which  are  said  to  be  the  haunts  of  spirits 
and  gnomes  ;  there  were  strange  things  said,  and  wild  rumours  went 
about,  and  his  name  was  at  last  spoken  of  as  one  accursed  ;  and,  if 
children  pined  and  sickened,  or  cattle  died,  or  the  meadows  were 
flooded;  if  the  fruit  was  blighted,  or  the  ciops  decayed,  it  was  laid  to 
his  influence,  and  nothing  happened  wrong  but  he  was  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  it ;  the89  rumours  increased  daily,  and  every  day  addc4  a 


fresh  tale  of  his  supposed  doings.  And  the  priests  were  appealed  to  to 
exorcise  him  for  an  evil  spirit,  but  they  refuse*  till  they  had  proof  of 
his  being  one,  aad  one  agreed  to  watch  him,  and  report  his  actions  to 
his  brethren. 

When  the  night  came,  the  priest  hid  himself  in  the  wood  yonder; 
ft  was  a  tempestuous  night,  a -id  there  were  no  stars  in  tha  sky, 
neither  shone  the  moon  that  night.  And  anon  Ernest  passed  that  waj , 
the  priest  following  him ;  and,  as  they  neared  the  river-side,  the 
storm  increased,  and,  when  they  reached  the  cliffs,  the  storm  became  a 
hurricane,  and  the  tempest,  in  its  wrath,  waxed  fearfully  wild  ;  but 
what  the  priest  saw  no  one  ever  knew,  for  next  day  he  was  found  dead 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and  around  his  throat  was  a  black 
mark,  as  though  it  had  been  burnt  by  a  heated  iron.  Well,  time  passed 
on,  and,  some  months  after  that,  there  came  another  storm,  which  did 
frightful  damage  to  the  country ;  the  wind  was  terrible,  the  rain  came 
down  in  immense  torrents,  and  the  lightning  flashed  with  awful  vivid- 
ness in  the  pauses  of  the  stoim. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  tempest,  the  beautiful  Marie  had 
wandered  from  her  father's  home,  and  gone  fortli  among  the  fair 
flowers  and  the  long  waving  grass,  and  had  roamed  a  long  way,  uncon- 
scious of  the  approaching  danger,  when  suddenly  the  storm  overlook 
her,  and  she  sought  shelter  in  Ernest's  tower,  of  whom  she  had  heard 
nothing.  Enteiing  the  ruin,  she  ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  au 
apartment  where  she  resolved  to  wait  the  ending  of  the  storm.  The 
room  she  entered  was  desolate  and  chill,  but  still  she  was  thankful  for 
the  shelter  it  afforded  her. 

After  waiting  some  time,  in  hopes  of  the  storm  abating,  the  sound  of 
a  footstep  met  lier  ear,  and  directly  after  a  door  opened,  and  Ernest 
stood  by  her  side.  Never  had  Marie  seen  any  one  so  beautiful  as  he 
who  now  stood  before  her;  his  noble,  yet  melancho'y  face,  and  his 
fine,  yet  graceful  limbs,  forming  a  picture  of  manly  beauty  seldom 
surpassed. 

On  the  ether  hand,  Ernest  was  equally  struck  with  the  angelic  beauty 
of  Marie ;  her  long  hair,  sparkling  with  moisture  ;  her  blue  eyes,  and 
beautiful  countenance,  appeared  so  heavenly,  that,  to  see  her,  was  to 
love,  to  adore.  For  a  moment  Ernest  gazed  in  speechless  admiration  ; 
then,  respectfully  saluting  her,  he  led  the  way  to  another  apartment, 
where  blazed  a  fire,  and,  having  removed  her  wet  garments,  he  sat  by 
her  side. 

That  night  her  heart  was  lost ;  she  loved  Ernest,  fondly  loved  him— 
the  unknown,  the  solitary,  the  shunned.  By  a  sort  of  secret  chariu. 
her  whole  affections  weie  fixed  on  him,  while  he  returned  her  passion 
with  equal  ardour. 

From  that  moment  new  feelings  were  awakened  in  her  breast,  new 
thoughts  stirred  within  her ;  she  seemed  to  have  sprung  from  childish 
innocence  to  womanly  maturity ;  her  whole  thoughts  were  centred  in 
him.  Night  after  night  they  met  near  the  old  tower,  and  nightly 
would  they  wander  to  the  cliffs  which  overhung  the  river,  where  Ernest 
always  left  her,  and  again  joined  her  at  another  place. 

About  this  time  strange  rumours  reached  her  ear,  and  wild  reports  of 
him  she  loved ;  but  she  loved  him  the  truer,  the  firmer — loviag  him 
with  a  woman's  love,  with  her  whole  'soul ;  and  he  returned  her  aflec- 
tion  with  a  gushing  flood  of  the  purest  attachment,  and  told  her  strange 
legends  of  distant  climes,  and  of  the  water  spirits,  and  the  riches  of  tha 
vasty  deep, — and  Marie  would  listen  with  breatlj^ess  attention,  and  gaz© 
at  him  with  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  their  love  was  great,  very  great ! 

One  evening  they  wandered  earlier  than  u.sual  to  the  river-side,  an4 
they  were  seated  on  the  rocks  which  overhung  the  roaring  flood  below. 
The  evening  was  j^lm  and  §erene ;  and,  as  they  sat  gazing  gji  the 
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•waters  below,  Erne-t  reiated  one  of  those  wild,  romantic  legeads  which 
abound  near  the  Rhine,  describing  in  glowing  language  the  immense 
riches  of  the  deep,  the  beauties  o  its  caverns,  the  lustie  of  its  hidden 
gems,  and  the  happiness  of  its  creatures. 

Wtien  he  had  finished,  they  s^t  a  few  moments  in  silefice,  when 
Marie  said,  with  her  clear  rich  voice, — 

"  May  not  mortal  eyes  bthold  the  beauties  of  those  secret  iJSpthS?  or 
is  it  reserved  for  those  who  were  then  created  ?"  ■ 
1,  fled-est,"  reiilied  Ernest,,  "^mbrtals  may,  when  protected  by  a 
slpeiipr  power,  c^cp^orfe,  with  safety,  the  depths  of  the  ihighty  ocean. 
Should  my  beloved  Marie  wish  to  behold  the  wondeis  of  the  waters,  my 
pswer  is  such,  that  not  a  single  bair  of  thine  should  be  displaced  by 
the  now  furious  waves.    Dearest  Marie,  wilt  thou  go  with  thy  own 

..-it?" 

Marie  was  silent,  and  Ernest  went  on, — 

"  What  harm  can  reach  thee  with  me  by  thy  side;  say,  my  beloved, 
why  dost  thou  fear?  If  thou  art  afraid  of  these  waves  that  now  raise 
Iheir  heads  in  such  noisy  pride,  thou  shalt  see  my  power;"  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  Land,  tl.e  waters  were  hushed  to  silence,  and  uot  a  ripple 
'Was  hea  d. 

*'  Dearest,"  said  he;  "ait  thou  now  afraid?  say,  wilt  thou  go  with 
me  ?"  ,  ^       ,     ,  . 

Marie  turned  her  Wutiful  eyes  to  his  face,  and  murmured, — 
Ernest,  I  trust  ill  thee;  1  will  go,"  .   

"  Come,  dearest,''  said  he,  "let  us  haste,  then,  for  timefliesj  and  it  is 
now  the  midnight  hour.".     .  ,  ^   ,  , 

/With  these  words  he, led  the  way  to  the  water's  edge,  but  Marie 
trembje^l,  and  hung  heavj  oii  his  arm.  ^  , 

.  "Now,  dearest,"  said  Ernest,  "  trust  in  me,  and  all  is  safe;"  thus 
speasing,  he  moved  his  hand  thrice  before  him;  a  thick  film  seemed 
to  pass  from  her  eyes,  but  before  she  had  tirne  tp  look  around,  he  clasped 
her,  in  his  arms,  and  sprung  headlong  into  the  dark  waters. 

DowUj  down  they  went,  full  many  a  fathom  low,  past  rocks,  caves, 
giitteiing  sands,  and  other  wonders  of  the  deep,  till  they  reached  a 
spacious  cavern,  entirely  lined  with  coral  and  precious  stones.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  Marie  recovered  herself,  for  the  sudden  change 
had  nearly  rendered  her  insensible ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  looked 
up,  it  was  with  feelings  of  admiration,  mingled  with  awe,  that  she  sur- 
veyed the  magnificent  scene,  around  htr.  The  caves  were  literally  lined 
with  gems,  the  spoils  of  a  myriad  wrecks,  the  brilliance  of  which  sent 
fprih  a  dazzling  flood  of  Jightj  and  illumined  the  cavern  on  all  sides, 
^'hile  the  coral  hung  in  the  most  beautiful  festoons  from  the  roof. 
Around  her  floated  many  strange  forms  and  uncouth  fishes,  while  froin 
the  recesses  in  the  rocks  unshapely  mermen  glared  at  her ;  but  all  these 
vanished  at  a  motion  from,  Ernest^     ,^  . 

After  threading  several  intricate  windings,  they  reached  a  cave,  more 
spacious  tiian  any  they  had  yet  met  with. 

At  the  upper  end,  on  a  throne  of  t^e  finest  coral,  sat  two  figures,  male 
and  female,  who  reigned  supreme  over  the  world  of  waters,  above  and 
around..  ,  :.  ^...^  :.,  . 

,  Leaving  Marie  at  ^ome  dis^nccj  Ernest  adyanqpd  alojie  j^at  sjght  of 
Ijica  the  two  figures  descended  from  the  royal  throne,  and  waimly  em- 
braced him. 

"  Welcome,  my  son,"  said  the  king,  "  weicome ;  thrice  welcome 
J's  thy  return — why  longest  thou  for  the  daughters  of  earth?  are  not 
tiie  daughters  of  the  deep  as  iaeautifut  as  they  ?  Why  art  thou  not 
iiappy  in  thy  parent  waters  ?  why  dost  thou  not  stay  with  us  ?  Oh  ! 
my  spn." 

"father,"  said  Ernest,  joyfully,  "  1  shall  soon  return  to  my  old 
haunts,  beneath  the  green  waves;  in  happiness  ;  i  am  i)eioved  by  the 
fairest  of  e:arth'8  daughters,  whose  beauty  would  rival  that  of  the  fairest 
ocean  nymjh." 

"  Where  is  she  thou  speakest  of?"  asked  the  king;  "I  would  fain 
see  the  object  of  my  son's  love,  ere  I  consent  to  the  union.''    .    ^  , 

Then  behold  her  here,"  cried  Ernest,  as  he  led  her,  blushing,  for- 
ward.^ .   I  .      .  -i 

*'  And  (lost  tnou  truly  love  my  son  1"  asked  the  king,  gazing  in  ad- 
miration at  her.    ,      ,  _       >..     '  ^   

"  iviy  presence  here  miist  aiiswer,  that,''  answered  Marie,  timidly. 
"  And  wilt  thou  consent  to  leave  the  green  earth,  to  make  him  happy 
in  his  ocean  home  ?"  again  auked  the  king. 
Marie  was  silent.  i,  .. 

"  What  dost  tliou  fe,ar  to  leave?"  ^hkei.  he ;  "„doat  thou  fear  to  leave 
t^e  gieen  fieid'<  and  the  shady  wpods  ?  If  ao,  thou  wilt  find  waying 
j|breHts  in  the  sunny  seas,  such  as  moftal  eyes  ne'er  looked  upon.  Doi,\ 
thou  fear  to  leave  the  upper  world,  with  its  mighty  buildings,  and  it? 
palaces?  lf,so,  thou  wnt  find  dwellings  here  would  ^harae  the  brightest 
p^iace  on  earth,  ^ay,  wilt  thou  ma^e  niy  son  happy,  on  these  term.s  ? 
In , three  ^aji-s  i  shafl  expect  an  answer.  Away!"  and  stamping  bia 
foot',  they  were  conveyed  to  the  upper  air. 


Three  (lays  after  this,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Marie  and  Ernest 
were  seatbd  bn  the  well  known  rock,  gazing  on  the  lovely  landscape  that 
lay  flotided  ill  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

i^bt  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  air,  the  biids  cardlled  not,  the  trees 
Vi(tte  still  motiowless ;  but  though  all  nature  was  still  arid  placid, yet  the 
walels  ihat  fian  so  far  below  them,  dashed  and  chafed  against  the  rocks, 
and  Ihtew  their  foam  high  into  the  air,  with  a  din,  which  every  moment 
ihdieased  in  loudness. 

Atiei^gth  Ernest  broke  thie  sileufce,  and  said,  in  irhpassiobed  tones, — 

"  Say,  dieaiest  Marie,  wilt  thou  be  miriet  sa^,  shall  I  be  hapj)y  ?  Oh  ! 
do  not  itiakfe  me  mi^erable  for  ever.  Wilt  thou  be  mine,  and  reign 
queen  Of  those  waters  ?  Hark,  how  the  roaring  waves  demand  an  an- 
swer; say,  wilt  thou  be  mine? ' 

Marie  gazed  on  him,  but  answered  not. 

"  Why  this  uncertainty?"  said  he;  "  do  you'  doubt  me?  have  I  mt 
already  shown  you  ray  powey  ?    Say,  deartht  Marie,  will  you  consent?" 

"Oh!  Ernest,"  said  the  treiiiblujg  maiden,  "you  know  I  love  you; 
what  can  I  say  V 

"Say,"  replied  he,  embracing  her,  "  say  you  will  consent  ;  say  you 
will  be  mine;  deny  me  tills,  and  I  am,  indeed,  miserable;  .biit  yoti  will 
consent,  you  will,  I  know  you  will ;  say  but  the  word,  my  beloved." 

"  Oh,  Ernest !  dearest  Ernest,  I  wiil !  I  will !"  and  she  sunk,  weep- 
ing, upon  his  breast.        .  , .  r    I  .- :  /.. 

Erne&t,  overjoyed,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kisses,  rapturous 
and  glowing,  followed  each  otfier  in  rapidity. 

"  Dearest  Marie,"  said  he,  "let  us  proceed,,  at  onc,e,_  to  our  ocean 
home,  that  my  parents  may  share  our  happiness;"  and  they  approached 
the  edge  of  the  rocks.  ,  , 

"  Enough,"  cried  he,  enraptured*  "  eiiough  ;  now  am  I  truly  hsppy," 
and  clasping  her  in  his  embiace,  he  leaped  boldly  into  thegulph  b  neath  ; 
a  wild  strain  t  f  unearthly  music  floated  through  the  air,  and  the  waters 
instantly  ceased  their  horrid  clamour,  nor  have  they  ever  been  so  rough 
since  that  moment.  .  . 

Since  that  night  Marie  has  never  been  heard  ef^  thougJi  it  is  said, 
that  on  fine  sumuier  nights  she  may  be  seen,  holding  sweet  converse 
with  Ernest,  on  the  rocks  above. 

Here  the  fiFherttian  having  finished  iii^  Rle^  aricf  ji  feeitig  A^'itly  dirk, 
I  having  rewarded  him  for  his  trouble,  ardse  khd  left  the  spot  ru- 
minating on  the  strange  tale  I  had  just  heard. 

J.  Moiiiiis. 


A  PLEADING  WITH  AUTUMN. 

BY  H.  F.  CHOilLET,  ESQ. 

Where  hid'st  tfiou,  golden  Ailtuitih? 

Methihks  thou  tarriest  long; 
Miiie  feye  hath  seen  no  sight  of  thee — 

Mine  ear  hath  heard  no  sohg. 
khk  1  the  fields  and  woods  in  vain 
Of  thy  dull  delay  complain? 
0  come  to  us  again, 

Eire  "Winter  work  iis  wioiig. 

Methinks  the  changing  seasons 

Of  late  have  learned  guile, 
Nor  bless  the  earth  with  the  good  old  gifti 

Of  cbrti,  and  wine,  and  oil: 
Our  Spring  had  scarce  an  h'^ur 
Unstained  by  cloud  or  shower ; 
And  Summer  brought  no  flower 

On  a  maiden's  biow  to  smile. 

Arid  wilt  thou,  faithless  Autumn, 

Like  them  be  all  unkind  ? 
Thy  brows  no  clusters  of  the  vine 

Nor  golden  corn-ears  bind; 
With  a  stern  and  sullen  frriwn 
On  the  earth  thou  lookest  down, 
And  far  thy  wrath  hast  blbwn 

In  thy  bitter  blasts  of  wind. 

Come  back,  and  bid  the  pea';ant9 

With  grateful  hrarti  to  throng     .  , 
ThQ  fields  ;  and  fl.ll  the  fnoon-lit  vales 

.With  merry  luirvest-song. 
Shall  the  plains  and  woods  in  vain 
Of  thy  d,ull  delay  complain  ? 
O  ^oqne  tp  us  again       .  .  .  .. 
Ere  Winter  work  us  wrong. 
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BLANCHE  ; 

OR,  THE  RECLUSE  OF  LESSINGDALE  HALL. 
(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  day  that  Sydney  Lessingdale  attained  hii  majority  was  a  bright 
and  happy  day  to  his  tenantry,  and,  indeed,  to  everj'  one  for  many  miles 
around  Lessingdale  Hall.  He  had  taught  the  peasants  te  love  him  from 
his  very  infancy,  and,  now  that  he  had  come  to  live  amongst  them,  no- 
thing couldequal  their  exultation. 

Sydney  had  lost  both  his  parents  while  young,  and  he  had  lived  many 
years  away,  at  the  mansion  of  him  who  had  acted  as  his  guardian.  This 
flay  he  had  promised  never  again  to  quit  Liessingdale  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  but  to  remain  amongst  them,  and  die  amongst  them,  as  his  fa- 
thers had  done  before  him. 

Nor  was  his  return  to  his  paternal  home  the  only  event  Ihey  had  met 
to  celebrate.  He  had  that  day  wedded  the  only  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  their  much  loved  pastor.  She  had  long,  on  account  of  her  many 
amiable  qualities,  been  a  favouiite  in  the  village,  and  now  she  had  be- 
come mistress  of  Lessingdale,  and  would  be  possessed  of  the  means  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  for  Elizabeih  Woodvilie  had  hitherto 
been  too  poor  to  do  so. 

All  the  lads  and  lasses  were  arrayed  in  their  holiday  gear — the  village 
beiis  sent  forth  a  merry  peal — the  gates  of  Lessingdale  were  thrown 
open — provisions  of  all  sorts  were  laid  out  in  profusion  on  the  lawn, 
whilst  bands  of  music  were  constantly  playing  enlivening  airs  from 
morning  till  night.  i 

The  amusements,  indeed,  were  got  up  with  great  splendour,  and  con- 
tinned  with  spirit.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  coit.plete  the  happiness 
of  all  around ;  and  yet  there  was  one  who  was  not  happy ;  this  one 
was  the  fair  bride  herself. 

She  tried  to  appear  so.  She  would  smile  at  her  husband's  approach,  , 
and  speak  to  him  with  kindness;  but  it  was  with  a  cold  heart ;  but  he 
knew  it  not.  He  was  happy,  and  his  whole  struggle  was  to  make  his 
bride  the  sime,  and  he  believed  her  to  be  to;  he  knew  not  the  bright 
colour  of  her  cheeks  and  lips  was  false,  and  the  rouge  that  had  been  laid 
on — for  the  first  time  in  her  life — on  this  her  wedding  day;  had  it  been 
■•moved,  he  would  have  shrunk  in  horror  at  the  palior  that  would  have 
appeared  in  its  place. 

Once  he  noticed  a  wildaess  in  her  manner  that  astonished  hirri.  H6 
anxiously  inquired  the  cause,  but  she  laughed  so  lightly  and  cheerfully, 
that  the  idea  of  her  being  either  ill  or  unhappy  was  instantly  banished 
from  his  mind. 

The  next  morning  he  led  her  through  the  house,  pointed  out  the  al- 
terations he  had  made,  and  the  new  and  Bplen«3id  furniture  and  orna- 
ments he  had  brought  down  from  London.  He  then  led  her  to  a  room 
he  had  fitted  up  expressly  for  herself.  In  this  small,  but  elegant  bou- 
doir, was  every  luxury  and  comfort.  iBooks,  drawing  implements,  mu- 
sical instruments,  splendid  work  tables,  costly  and  vkrious  ornaments, 
and  everything  that  was  necessary  or  beautiful. 

Lessingdale  looked  on  it  for  some  raomenti  in  silence  ;  he  then  turned 
smilingly  to  his  ^ife,  to  note  the  admiration  that  he  expected  to  .';ee  on 
her  countenaJL-e.  How  bitterly  was  he  disappoirted,  when  he  per- 
ceivfcd  the  cold.  Indifferent  expression  of  her  eyes,  as  she  careksoly 
scanned  over  the  different  articles  around. 

Sydney  watched  her  a  few  minutes;  he  then  asked  her  if  there  was 
a'ftifthing  else  she  Wanted. 

Nothing,"  she  replied,  In  so  cold,  so  freezing  a  tone',  that,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  real  truth  nearly  forced  itself  into  his  mind,  that  he  wanted 
something,  and  that  was  the  heart  of  his  wife. 

Three  m6nth3  after  Lessingale's  marriage,  he  was  seated  with  his 
wife  ahd  a  cousin  of  hers,  who  was  on  a  vii.it  to  them  at  the  time,  when 
a  letter  was  brought  him,  which,  after  perusing  with  the  most  lively 
rtliVks  of  Satisfaction,  he  threw  into  his  wifte's  lap,  and  then  snatching 
up  hfs  hat,  he  darted  off  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Merciful  Father!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lessingdale,  the  moment  she 
opened  the  letter ;  "  it  Is  f/om  talkner.  Read  it,  Rose — read  it.  I 
cannot — dare  not  do  so!    Tell  me  what  he  says." 

"  You  must  prepare  yourself,  dear  Elizabeth,"  said  Rose,  afrer  she 
had  glanced  over  the  epistle.  "  Palkner  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
In  all  probability  will  be  here  very  shortly." 

"  Then  I  shall  see  liim— again  htarhiH  voice  I"  c  ied  Mrs.  Lessingdale, 
Joyfully  c'asping  her  hands;  "  but,  gr^.clous  God  !  I  had  forgotten.  Am  , 
I  not  irtarried  ?"  anrf  her  voice  Hunk  to  one  of  intenjie  at,oi  y.  ! 

"  You  are  married,"  exclaimed  lier  cousin  ;  "  and,  remember,  Eliisa- 
fceiii,  he  is  the  same.  He  was  married  btfire  he  sought  y'lir  li.Vf,  and 
CKi  remembrance  of  that  and  the  insult  he  offered  you  when  he  asked 
you  to  become  his  mistress,  ought  to  l>ani»h  every  feeling  for  him  from 


your  mind,  except  that  ot  disgust;  and  this  intrusii^a  now.  on  "youx  pre- 
tence, ouglit  not  to  lessen  that  itelia^."  ,^  . 

"  D  sgust,"  echoed  Mrs.  LeesinKffale.  Oh,  Rose,  it  is  j,mpo6  5i|)le 
for  any  one  that  ever  loved  Henry  Falkner  as  1  loved,  him  ever  to  ieel 
disgust  towards  him." 

"  He  is  a  villain  !"  exclaimed  Rosej  warmly.  j 
'■  The  name  is  a  harsh  one,"  said  Mrs.  Lessingdale,  slighiy  cylojur- 
ing ;  *'  but  I  will  lease  you  now.  Rose,  and  try  to  receive  hjm  an  be- 
coming the  wife  of  Les>ingdale." 

"And  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  your  endeavours,"  cried  Rose,  as 
her  cousin  left  the  room. 

A  few  months  previous  to  Lessingdale  eomin^,  of  age,  he  paid  visit 
of  some  weeks'  duration  to  his  paternal  home  ;  he  was  a»eorapanied  by 
one  whom  he  had  regarded  as  a  friend  from  his  ea  liest  boyhood. 

Sir  Henry  Falkner  was  many  years  his  senior;  but  this  had  been  no 
obstacle  to  their  friendship.  Their  punuits,  their  amusements,  their 
habits  wer€  alike;  nor  could  any  difference  be  peiceived  in  thtir  dispo- 
sitions, with  this  one  exception — Sir  Henry  was  the  most  volatile  of  the 
two. 

No  secrets  were  there'  between  them— consequently,  when  Falkner 
married  a  beautiful  portionless  gi>l,  unknown  to  his  relations,  from 
whom  he  had  great  expectations,  Sydney  Lessingdale  was  privy  to  \.he 
union. 

When  they  paid  the  visit  to  Lessingdale  Hall,  Falkner  had  then  been 
married  two  years  ;  the  intense  passionate  love  he  had  first  felt  towards 
his  young  wife  had  passed  away  like  a  dream.  Many  times  did  he  re- 
gret his  own  impetuosity,  to  thus  link  h.mfcclf  to  one  whom  he  dare  not 
introduce  to  his  friends.  This  was  the  first  feeling  he  withheld  from 
Lessingdale. 

They  were  both  introduced  at  once  to  .;El>zal^tji  Woodvil'e,  and 
both  lovied  her,  ttiough  different  were  the  feelings  she  inspired  in  the 
breasts  of  the  two  friends.  Lessingdale's  love  was  as  pure  and  ajrdent 
as  it  was  honourable  and  sincere;  the  happiness  of  its  object  was  his 
soie  care — \\»  would  have  laid  down  his  life,  without  one  mouient's  hebi- 
tation,  to  save  her  from  a  momentary  pang. 

It  was  long  ere  he  spoke  of  his  love  to  her,  but  his  actions— bis  fine 
dark  expressive  eyes,  if  they  were  turned  on  her  for  an  instant,  be- 
trayed his  feelings. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  baronet :  he  loved  her,  but  self  predominated ; 
he  knew  he  could  not  make  her  his,  in  an  honourable  way,  and  yet  he 
struggled  not  against  the  passion.  He  betrayed  not  his  love,  neither  in 
words  or  looks,  to  any  one,  but  to  her  for  whom  he  felt  it. 

Indeed  often  did  the  unsuspecting  Sydney  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
him,  tor  the  coldness  he  always  assumed  wuen  speaking  of  the  pastor's 
daughter. 

Lessingdale  knew  not  the  deceit,  the  hypocisy,  of  him  whom  he  had 
always  thought  of  as  the  soul  of  honour ;  he  knew  not  that,  through 
his  wiles,  Falkner  had  won  a  heart  that,  but  for  him,  woold  have  been 
as  pure  and  sijotless  as  the  bosom  that  covered  it. 

As  the  time  ^ppioached  /or  their  departure  from  Lessingdale,  Sir 
Heniy  found  an  opportunity  to  conlesS  his  love  to  Eliza^)elh,  and  draw 
from  her  a  confetsion  of  her  Own  feelings.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so, 
ere  the  voice  of  his  friend  in  the  garden  met  their  ears.  Falkner  did 
not  wish  him,  at  that  moment,  to  see  the  blushes  and  conlusion  of 
Elizabeth;  nor  did  he  indeed  like  to  be  seen  aione  wiih  her  in  so  re- 
tired a  part  of  the  garden,  as  it  might  be  the  means  of  leading  to  an  ex- 
planation he  wished  to  ivoid.  He  accordingly  made  an  apology  for 
leaving  her,  in  which  he  hinted  her  feelings  were  concerned. 

He  leit  the  summer-house  to  lure  Lessingdale  to  another  path,  and 
she  rose  to  return  to  the  house.  A<j  sue  did  so,  her  eye  was  attracted 
by  a  paper  laving  at  her  feet ;  she  picked  it  up,  and  perceived  it  was  a 
letter,  directed  to  him  who  had  just  left  her. 

The  superscription  was  in  a  woman's  hiKd  writing,  and  as  Elizabeth 
turned  the  letter  over,  a  sirange  desire  to  know  its  contents  entered 
her  mind  ;  she  struggled  against  the  iiicliuation,  and  at  Icng  h  oveT- 
came  it  altogether.  She  p.aced  it  in  her  bosom,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  it  when  next  she  me.  its  rigbtful  owner,  whom  she  dia  not 
see  again  that  day. 

At  night,  while  undressing,  the  paper  fell  to  the  gn  und  ;  in  doing 
so,  one  part  of  it  flew  open,  and,  in  raising  it,  her  eye  fell  on  the 
bottom  lines.  She  no  longer  hesi  aied  to  read  it,  and  she  round  it 
was  fiom  iiis  once  loved,  but  now  neglected,  wife. 

We  will  pass  over  tl;e  agony  of  the  deceived  girl,  also  the  interview 
that  took  place  between  Falkner  and  herself. 

He  did  Uijt  deny  his  ma  riag^— he  could  not  do  so  ;  but  he  pleaded 
bis  love  as  an  excuse  for  the  way  ht  Nad  acted  towa'ds  hrr.  in 
such  a  flow  of  earnest,  passioiiate  eloquence,  that  Elizabeth  was  soft- 
ened ;  and  as  she  lisleR  d  to  the  honied  tounds,  she  forgot,  tor  a 
time,  he  was  tnartied.  She  laid  her  head  on  his  ihuulder,  and  wept 
long  and  bitterly.  ' 
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sir  Henry  exulted,  as  she  allowed  him  to  kiss  away  the  tears  that 
coursed  each  other  down  har  pale  cheeks  ;  he  thought  her  all  liis  own. 
He  then  pressed  her  to  leave  her  father,  friends — all,  and  to  become 
his  mistress ;  and,  though  he  conld  not  offer  her  his  hand,  he  vowed 
she  should  ever  be  the  possessor  of  his  heart. 

This  insulting  offer  roused  Elizabeth — she  started  from  her  seat, 
and  after  replying  in  a  manner  he  well  merited,  she  left  the  room  ; 
nor  would  she  again  see  him  or  speak  to  him  for  a  moment,  though 
he  used  every  artifice  in  his  power  to  persuade  her  to  do  so. 

Elizabeth  knew  it  was  her  father's  wish  to  see  her  united  to  Les- 
singdale  ;  she  could  not  wed  the  object  of  her  choice.  If  Sydney  did 
propose  (she  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  would),  she  would  accept 
him,  and,  by  that  means,  become  the  wife  of  one  her  father  already 
loved  as  a  son. 

Lessingdale  did  propose,  and  was  accepted,  both  by  father  and 
daughter.  As  the  cold  hand  of  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  his  own,  he 
was  too  enraptured — too  overjoyed,  to  notice  the  shudder  that  accom- 
panied it ;  and  yet  Sydney  Lessingdale  was  not  a  being  to  shudder  at, 
for,  both  in  form  and  face,  he  could  have  stood  forth  as  the  prototype 
of  manly  beauty  ;  in  manners,  he  was  more  gentle — more  mildly  pleas- 
ing than  dazzlingly  fascinating.  Not  the  shadow  of  dishonour  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge — he  was  honourable  to  a  fault — he  was  generous 
and  humane  to  all  around  him,  let  their  stations  be  whatever  vhey 
might. 

And  such  as  he  was  selected  by  Elizabeth  Woodville  to  marry,  for  that 
most  hateful  unwomanly  principle  — spite:  for  such  was  the  true  found- 
ation of  her  inclination  to  wed  with  Lessingdale. 

Never  did  Sydney  dream,  for  an  instant,  that  her  han*'.  was  all  he 
was  to  possess  ;  that  her  heart  belonged  to  his  friend  ;  nor  did  any  one 
else,  but  the  giver  and  possessor  :  for  neither  Falkner  or  Elizabeth  had 
ever  dropped  one  word  or  look,  to  give  any  one  reason  to  suppose  so, 
till  the  day  after  her  marriage.  Then  did  she  make  a  confidant  of  her 
cousin  Rose. 

It  was  some  relief  to  her  mind,  the  good  advice  Rose  gave  her ;  the 
kindness  of  her  adoring  husband,  and  her  own  struggles  combined, 
might,  in  time,  have  wholly  erased  the  unhappy  passion  from  her  mind. 
But  then  cam»-the  letter,  that  announced  the  arrival  of  the  baronet  in 
the  village,  and  his  intention  of  visiting  Lessingdale. 

Its  mistress  strove  hard  to  preserve  her  calmness,  when  she  met  him 
at  the  dinner  table,  but  a  glance  at  his  face,  which  plainly  showed  she 
suffered  not  alone,  caused  her  voice  to  falter  as  she  welcomed  him  to 
th«  hall.  He  knew,  by  the  trembling  of  the  hand  he  had  ventured  to 
take,  that  her  heart  was  still  his  own 

Mr.  Lessingdale  was  all  life  and  spirit ;  he  was  now  seated  with  the 
two  beings  that  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world  besides. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry,  Rose  was  forced  to  return 
to  her  own  house,  after  Mrs.  Lessingdale  had  solemnly  promised  never, 
if  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it,  being  alone  one  minute  with  Falkner — a 
promise  she  endeavoured  to  keep,  much  to  the  mortification  of  bath  her 
husband  and  his  friend,  though  it  was  caused  by  vefy  different  feelings. 
Lessingdale  felt  vexed  she  should  shun,  and  treat  with  coldness,  one 
whom  he  would  have  her  regard  as  a  brother. 

Many  were  the  stratagems  Falkner  had  recourse  to,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  Elizabeth  felt  she  was  lost  if  he  once  again  pleaded  his  love,  for 
each  hour  that  was  spent  in  his  presence  added  to  the  unholy  passion 
that  was  already  tearing  her  very  heart-strings. 

At  length  was  the  opportunity  found  that  Sir  Henry  had  so  long 
sought.  Lessingdale  had  to  go  to  some  distance  upon  business ;  the 
baronet  made  some  excuse  for  not  accompanying  him,  unknown  to  Mrs. 
Lessingdale,  who  had  retired  to  her  boudoir.  She  had  heard  her  hus- 
band leave  the  house,  and  she  supposed  Sir  Henry  was  gone  also  ;  she 
threw  away  the  book  she  had  been  trying  to  read,  and,  drawing  a  table 
near  her,  on  which  stood  a  splendid  work-box,  the  gift  of  her  huKband 
on  the  preceding  day,  she  endeavoured  to  amuse  herself  by  looking  over 
its  contents. 

She  had  been  thus  engaged  for  some  time,  when  she  heard  a  slight 
noise ;  on  raising  her  eyes,  to  see  from  whence  it  proceeded,  she  per- 
ceived Sir  Henry  Falkner,  standing  at  her  side,  and  gazing  intently  on 
her  face. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  "I  thought  you  were 
gone  out  with  Sydney." 

"  I  remained  at  home,"  returned  Falkner,  "  to  see  you — speak  with 
jrou,  once  again  alone,  ere  we  part  for  ever  !" 

"  For  ever !"  murmured  Mrs.  Lessingdale,  as  she  sunk  down  on  the 
■eat  from  which  she  had  arisen, — "for  ever,  Falkner  !" 

"  Even  so,  Elizabeth,"  cried  the  baronet.  "  I  will  no  longer  burden 
you  with  the  presence  of  one  who  has  become  hateful  to  you." 

"  Hateful  to  me  1"  she  cried,  forgetful  of  everything  but  him  whose 
eyes  rested  imploringly  on  her  face.  "  Oh,  were  you  so,  Falkner,  I 
might  then  agabi  taste  of  happiness." 


"  And  are  you  not  happy  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  sinking  at  her  feet. 
"  Tell  me  you  regret  the  barrier  that  separates  us  ;  it  will  lighten  me 
of  half  the  misery  I  have  lately  known." 

"Leave  me— leave  me.  Sir  Henry,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth.  "This 
language  I  must  not  listen  to." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  desire  me,"  he  said,  mournfolly  j  "  but  promise 
me,  you  will  sometimes  think  of  one  whoie  greatest  fault  towards  your- 
self is  loving  you  too  well.    Say  you  will  not  quite  forget  me." 

Mrs.  Lessingdale  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud ; 
the  baronet  gently  removed  one  hand  and  clasped  it  to  his  heart, — he 
met  with  no  repulse.  Gradually  he  became  bolder ;  be  placed  himself 
by  her  side,  and,  drawing  her  towards  him,  was,  in  a  short  time,  whis- 
pering words  of  love  in  her  too  attentive  ear. 

Elizabeth  shrunk  not  from  the  honied  sounds.  Surely  her  guaidian 
angel  must  have  slept,  or  was  sadly  unmindful  of  his  charge,  for,  in 
less  than  an  hour  after  the  tempter  had  entered  the  boudoir,  Elizabeth 
had  consented  to  give  up  honour,  husband,  father,  and  her  country,  to 
become  the  mistress  of  a  married  man. 

Mr.  Lessingdale  was  not  expected  back  until  evening.  Before  he  did 
return,  his  wife  and  friend  had  left  the  hall  ftir  ever. 

When  Lessingdale  had  reached  his  home,  the  first  person  he  met  was 
his  wife's  waiting-woman.  He  inquired  if  her  mistress  had  retired  to 
rest,  as  the  night  was  then  somewhat  advanced.  He  was  told  she  had 
been  out  many  hours,  and  that  she  had  left  a  note  on  the  dressing-table, 
which  would  explain  the  cause  of  her  absence. 

In  the  utmost  astonishment  Sydney  ascended  the  stairs,  wondering 
what  could  detain  Elizabeth  out  so  late,  as  he  had  just  left  her  father, 
who  had  not  seen  her  since  the  morning.  He  trembled,  though  he 
knew  not  why,  as  he  tore  open  the  letter  that  was  directed  to  him.  So 
incoherently  was  it  written,  that  twice  did  ho  read  it  through  ere  he 
could  understrtnd  its  feartul  import.  A  cry  of  horror  escaped  his  lips 
as  the  note  fell  from  his  powerless  grasp,  and  in  a  moment  he  lay  sense- 
less beside  it. 

Soon,  too  soon,  was  he  restored  to  consciousness,  by  the  well-meant 
zeal  of  his  domestics.  He  motioned  them  to  leave  him,  and  he  re- 
mained for  a  time  in  bitter  agonized  thought.  Then,  again,  did  he 
ring  for  his  servants,  and  make  every  inquiry  concerning  their  late  loved 
but  now  degraded  mistress.  He  cou'd  learn  nothing,  but  that  she  had 
left  home  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Falkner 
had  gone  out  about  an  hour  after,  accompanied  by  his  groom. 

Late  as  it  was,  every  inquiry  was  set  on  loot  that  night  in  the  vil- 
lage;  but  not  the  least  intelligence  could  be  gained  of  the  fugitives. 
Before  morning  dawned  the  maddened  husband  was  on  the  road  to 
London  ;  but  here  his  search  was  unattended  with  success,  for  not  the 
slightest  trace  could  he  obtain  of  his  guilty  wife,  and  her  unpruicipled 
paramour. 

At  length  he  fancied  he  had  detected  a  clue  to  their  present  residence, 
which  was  at  an  obscure  inn  at  Paris.  Though  sinking  wiih  the  exces- 
sive fatigue  ho  had  undergone,  he  instantly  started  in  pursuit,  and 
when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  at  the  inn  he  v/as  directed  to,  he  found 
he  had  been  pursuing  total  strangers. 

This  disappointment,  combined  with  the  previous  state  of  his  feelings, 
now  thiew  him  on  a  sick-bed,  from  which  he  prayed  never  to  arise,  till 
a  letter  was  brought  to  him  from  London,  with  intelligence,  that  Sir 
Henry  and  Mrs.  Lessiagdale  had  set  sail  for  America,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  Hughes,  a  few  days  since. 

On  the  persuasion  of  his  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  unceasing 
in  his  attention  towards  his  master,  Lessingdale  was  advised  to  delay 
his  journey  one  day. 

Soon  was  he  again  in  London,  where  he  learned,  without  a  doubt, 
that  his  wife  was  really  gone  to  America,  where  he  was  determined  to 
follow  her,  and  tear  her  from  the  arms  of  her  seducer,  on  whom  he  was 
determined  to  take  ample  vengeance. 

It  would  be  a  month  before  a  vessel  would  sail  for  America,  and 
Lessingdale  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  wait,  though  it  was  with  the 
greatest  impatience.  It  was  not  ordained  that  Sydney  Lessingdale,  and 
his  guilty,  though  still  adored  wife,  s.iould  again  meet  in  this  world. 
It  wanted  but  one  week  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  England,  when  news 
was  brought  that  the  ship  that  the  wretched  pair  had  embarked  in  was 
wrecked,  and  every  creature  on  board  had  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man. 

Now  were  all  the  faults  of  both  wife  and  friend  for  a  time  forgotten  by 
the  injured  agonised  husband,  and  he  thought  of  Falkner  as  the  friend 
and  brother  of  his  earliest,  happiest  days — of  his  wife,  as  the  happy 
beautiful  girl  he  first  knew ;  as  the  being  he  had  bestowed  his  heart's 
best  aflTections  on.  For  days  after  the  sad  intelligence  had  reached  him 
did  he  seclude  himself  from  every  being,  not  even  allowing  his  favourite 
servant  to  approach  him. 

"  I  will  pay  one  visit,"  he  mentally  exclaimeJ,  "  before  I  return  to 
Lessingdale,  never  again  to  leave  its  walls.  I  will  see  the  amiable,  de- 
jeited  wife  of  Falkner.    Poor  girl^  little  did  I  imagine,  when  last  I 
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saw  her,  she  would  ever  exp;rience  the  pangs  I  too  well  know  she  at 
present  undergoes." 

It  was  late  the  following  evening  when  Sydney  arrived  at  the  small 
but  beautiful  cottage  which  had  been  purchased  by  Sir  Henry  as  a  re- 
sidence ^or  his  young  wife  until  he  dare  introduce  her  to  his  friends, 
an  introduction  that  had  never  taken  place.  Lessingdale  sent  up  his 
card  by  a  servant  that  answered  the  door,  and  he  was  instantly  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Lady  Falkner.  She  arose  from  the  sofa  she  had 
be*i  reclining  on,  at  his  approach,  and  extending  both  hands  towards 
him,  she  tried  to  smile  a  welcome ;  but,  oh,  what  a  world  of  agony  was 
centred  in  that  smile!  Neither  was  able  to  speak  for  several  minutes; 
each  was  shocked  at  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other.  Greatly  as  Lessingdale  was  changed,  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  change  in  Lady  Falkner.  She  had  long  suffered 
through  the  neglect  of  a  husband  she  idolised;  she  had  long  been  sink- 
ing gradually  into  an  early  grave  ;  but  those  last  trials,  severest  of  all, 
his  entire  desertion  of  her,  and  his  subsequent  death,  had  hurried  her 
fearfully  on.  Scarcely  could  Lessingdale  believe  it  was  the  same  bright 
beautiful  girl  he  had  known  two  years  back.  She  was  then  all  gaiety, 
smiles,  and  happiness  The  bereaved  husband  looked  in  her  face  ;  he 
forgot  his  own  woes  in  the  contemplation  of  those  of  the  broken-hearted 
being  who  stood  before  him  ;  his  emotion  overcame  him  for  a  time,  he 
cast  his  manhood  aside,  for  he  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  young  widow  seated  herself  by  his  side,  and  though  with  a  heart 
that  bled  at  every  pore,  she  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  many  sorrows. 
Her  sweet  soothing  tones  at  length  had  the  desired  effect.  Sydney  felt 
ashamed  that  a  woman  should  possess  more  firmness  than  himself ;  he 
struggled  to  speak  with  something  like  composure,  and  at  length 
succeeded. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Lessingdale  spoke  of  Lady  Falkner 
making  her  claims  known  to  the  friends  of  her  late  husband.  The 
widow  shook  her  head,  and  s:^iled  sadly,  as  she  said, — 

"  There  was  no  need,  she  should  never  want  their  assistance." 

It  was  a  truthful  remark ;  she  never  did,  for,  a  few  weeks  after  Les- 
singdale had  visited  her,  he  saw  her  laid  in  the  village  churchyard,  by 
the  side  of  her  parents,  who  had  died  many  years  before.  Poor  Ellen 
Falkner  was  the  last  of  her  race,  and  she  fell  a  victim  to  a  too  con- 
fiding love. 

Lessingdale,  then,  with  a  heart  rendered  heavier  by  t\e  last  sad 
scene  he  ha  1  been  a  witness  to,  returned  to  his  late  home,  made  desolate 
by  her  to  whom  he  had  c  infided  his  all  of  happiness.  When  he  arrived 
there  he  discharged  every  servant,  except  those  who  had  had  the  ca'e 
of  the  hall  before  he  resided  there.  Every  apartment  that  Mrs.  Les- 
singdale had  u^ed  in  any  way  was  locked  up,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  them,  and  he  himself  retired  from  all  society. 

Years  passed  away,  and  he  never  went  beyond  the  wall  thit  inclosed 
his  mansion,  and  yet  Lessingdale  was  not  a  misanthrope.  He  hated 
not  his  fellow  men,  though  he  distrusted  them.  He  appeared  not  among 
his  tenants,  and  the  poor  of  the  village  himself;  and  yet  there  was  not 
one  who  could  net  show  some  proof  of  his  goodness. 

Time  used  his  assuasive  power,  and  Sydney,  after  eight  years  seclu- 
fcion,  if  he  did  not  regain  his  happiness,  regained  tranquillity.  He 
gradually  used  himself  to  walk  or  ride  out  for  a  short  time,  though  it 
was  always  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  in  the  most  unfrequented 
placei.  It  was  in  one  of  those  rides  he,  to  his  intense  horror,  rode  over 
ttie  form  of  Blanche  Hamilton. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  beam  of  tra.iquillity  smiled  on  the  west, 

And  the  storms  of  the  morning  pursued  us  no  more." 

Lessikodalk  sp'ung  from  hia  horse,  and  flew  to  the  fide  of  the 
prostrate  girl.  He  knelt  down,  »nd  raised  her  head  on  his  arm,  and 
gazed  anxiously  in  her  face;  not  the  lea-^t  sign  of  life  was  there.  A 
faint  moan  that  she  uttered  when  he  moved  her  was  the  only  sign  of 
life  about  her.  He  looked  round  in  agony  for  assistance,  but  !ione 
was  near. 

"  There  is  but  one  way,"  he  inwardly  exclaimed,  "  I  must  take  her 
to  the  hall,  for  no  cottage  it  near." 

He  raised  her  in  Ms  arms,  and  managed  to  moiint  his  horse,  after 
some  little  difficulty,  a'ld  soon  arrived  at  his  residence.  Great  wa3  the 
surprise  of  his  domestics  as  their  master  rode  up  the  avenue  leading 
to  the  house  with  the  senseless  form  of  Blanche  in  his  arm.s.  lie  pave 
them  no  time  to  express  their  ff-lings  ;  for  he  .said,  as  he  dismounted, — 

"  I  have  been  so  unf')rtunate  as  to  run  over  this  lady,  and  you, 
dame,"  turning  to  his  hou-sekco per,  "  folio  v  me,  and  try  if  you  caudit- 
tover  what  injury  she  has  rccoivcd,  and  who  she  in." 

He  then  hrd  the  way  to  his  Uhua!  fitting  room,  and  )ilacin;<  his  fur 
burden  on  the  ottoman,  waited  anxiously  (or  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  of 
Dame  Price,  whobe  opinion  he  always  paid  the  greatest  respect  lo.  The 


good  dame  had  impressed  that  on  him  in  his  earliest  youth,  at  she  was 

his  own  foster-mother. 

"  The  poor  girl  has  an  arm  broken,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Price  ;  "  1  can 
discover  no  further  injuries.  She  is  tiK  only  child  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Hazlewood." 

The  doctor  now  entered  the  room.  He  ordered  Blanche  to  be  un- 
dressed, and  put  to  bed.  By  applying  proper  restoratives  she  soon  re- 
gained her  senses,  and,  in  a  short  time,  her  arm  was  set. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  now  sent  for,  to  whom  the  afTlicting  intelligence 
was  gradually  broke  ;  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Macmurdo  assuring  him 
he  dreaded  no  evil  consequences  if  she  was  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
she  was  not  to  be  removed  from  the  hall,  on  any  consideration,  for 
some  time. 

Lessingdale,  in  his  anxiety  concerning  Blanche,  forgot  his  own  le- 
tired  habits,  and  insisted  on  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  taking  up 
their  abode  at  the  hall  until  their  daughter  Wtis  able  to  leave  in  safety. 
This  offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  as  neither  parent  wished  to  be  away 
from  their  child  in  a  time  of  sickness. 

At  first  Lessingdale  felt  strange,  and  somewhat  impatient  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  guest ;  but  that  feeling  wore  away  before  the  conversation 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  always  some  pleasing  anecdote  to  relate  con- 
cerning his  business  days;  and  then  did  the  village  doctor  drop  in  and 
pass  away  an  hour ;  and  he,  thoKgh  confined  to  a  country  town  at  pre- 
sent, had  not  always  been  so.  In  his  conversation  he  discovered  to 
his  hearer  that  he  was  the  polished  roan  of  the  world  ;  though  not,  like 
many,  concealed  under  the  most  prepossessing  exterior,  a  depraved 
heart.  It  was  net  so,  for  George  Macmurdo's  heart  was  noble  in  prin- 
ciple, as  his  person  was  noble  in  appearance.  This  character  is  not  a 
fictitious  one,  for  she  who  writes  these  lines  would  not  have  been  able 
to  have  done  so  had  the  character  been  a  false  one,  for,  through  his 
means,  she  was  restored  to  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings ;  namely, 
that  of  s'ght.  But  I  stray  sadly  from  my  tale,  and  my  readers  must 
pardon  me,  for  I  am  a  very  enthusiast  when  the  worthy  doctor's  name 
rises  to  my  imagination.  Each  day  Lessingdale  became  more  attached 
to  his  guest.  Though  he  saw  little  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  gene- 
rally confined  to  her  daughter's  chamber ;  but  what  little  he  did  see  of 
her  strongly  prepossessed  him  in  her  favour,  and  though  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  Blanche  would  be  able  to  quit  her  room,  he 
dreaded  the  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  former  loneliness;  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  let  any  one  think  so  ;  the  thoughts  of  Blanche  would  steal 
across  his  mind,  though  agitated  to  the  extreme  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

Still  her  rare  beauty  passed  rot  unobserved  by  him ;  he  had  heard 
her  story  from  the  communicative  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  singular  coincidence  between  that  and  his  own  again  was  a  sub- 
ject of  much  thought.  He  longed  to  obtain  another  glimpse  of  her, 
though  he  feared  that  would  be  the  last  one,  as  her  father  was  impa- 
tient to  return  to  his  own  house,  which  he  spoke  of  doing  directly 
Blanche  could  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage. 

That  time  scon  arrived,  and  our  heroine  was  led  down  stairs  by  her 
mother,  and  introduced  in  form  to  Mr.  Lessingdale,  who  made  an 
attempt  to  express  his  sorrow  for  the  accident  he  had  caused. 

Blanche  interrupted  him  by  declaring  it  was  her  own  carelessness 
had  caused  it — nothing  else. 

"  Now  I  ses  the  colour  again  revisiting  that  cheek,  Blanche,"  ex- 
claimed her  father,  "  I  can  hardly  regret  the  accident,  as  it  has  been 
the  means  of  introducing  me  to  Mr.  Lepsingdale— a  pleasure  I  never 
expected.  Of  course,  we  shall  see  you  at  Ila/Iewood  to-^morrow,  to 
dirner?"  continued  Mr.  Hamilton,  turning  to  Sydney,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say  he  would  take  no  denial. 

Lessingdale  smiled,  and  was  about  returning  a  negative,  Mhen 
Blanche  spoke— and  to  hear  that  meek,  low  voice  again,  was  worth 
making  a  sacrifice.  He  would  visit  Hazelwood  once,  and  once  only ; 
he  could  not  think  of  giving  over  his  former  habits,  merely  to  gratify 
the  whims  of  an  old  man ;  he  would  go  to-morrow,  and  so  he  told  Mr. 
Hamilton,  though  he  did  not  say  it  was  to  be  the  last  time. 

The  next  day  found  Sydney  a  visitor  at  Hazelwood.  It  was  the  first 
house  he  had  entered,  except  his  own,  lor  many  years. 

Before  ho  parted  with  Mr.  Hamilton  that  night,  he  made  a  promise 
he  would  repeat  his  visit.  He  did  so,  for  the  next  morning,  before  ihe 
breakfast  equipage  was  covered,  Mr.  Lessingdale's  name  was  an- 
nounced. 

After  this  no  daypassed  without  a  portion  of  it  being  spent  at  Hazel- 
wood.  By  this  means  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  neigh- 
bouruig  ^:entry. 

Blanc  .c  was  nov/  perfectly  recovered,  and  instead  of  taking  her 
usual  walk  alone,  or  accompanied  by  her  father,  Sydney  Lessingdale 
became  her  companion,  and  Blanche  seemed  not  to  regret  the  change. 
Months  rolled  by,  and  Lebsingdale-hall  was  again  the  seat  of  hos- 
pitality. 

One  evening  Blanche  and  hgr  constant  copipanion  had  strolled  to  the 
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B^6t%^€ftg  they  first"  met'.  "  "Lessingdale  shuddered  as  she  pbihrtd' to 
the  road  where  his  horse  had  run  over  her. 

"  I  call  never  regret  fiat  trifling  accident,"  said  Blanche,  lool;ing  in 
his  face;     I  should  never  have'known  you  had  it  not  happened." 

"  And  does  the  knowledge  of  such  a  wayward  creature  as  [  am  give 
you  aisy  pleasure,  meek  Blanche?"  softly  whispered  Lessingdale 

Blanche  blushed  deeply  as  she  stooped  down  to  gather  a  flower  that 
grew  at  her  leet;  the  blush  was  an  eloquent  one. 

Lessingdale's  heart  throbbed  with  pleasure  as  he  gazed  on  her  crim- 
soned cheek ;  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes'  duration  between 
them.  In  silence  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  lane  ;  here  a  rude 
seat  had  been  placed  under  the  widely  spreading  branches  of  an  im- 
mense oak.  The  seat  was  untcHanted,  and  Sydney  invited  his  fair 
companion  to  rest  awhile. 

Blanche  offered  no  objection,  aftd  accordingly  they  took  possession  of 


the  seat.  ........  , 

For  a  time  they  conversed  on  the  scenery  around,  but  the  sutiject  i  communicated  to  him  than  to  behold  ^t  hinself 


CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 
{Continued  from  our  last.) 
As  they  were  about  to  separate,  a  voice  cried  aloud  from  one  of  the 
eminences  :— 

"  The'  army  of  the  Qael!"  c 
It  reached  the  ears  of  every  individual  in  the  forest;  and,  although 
not  distinctly  heard  by  the  warm  disputants  about  the  fires,  they  felt  it 
as  people  catch  the  plague,  through  contagious  anxiety,    they  were  up 
instantly  on  tbeir  feet,  and  the  electric  sliock  silenced  all  uneasiness. 

,  The  ofgcers  pioved  toget^ier  towards  a  commanding  point,  from 
whence  the  ravine  was  a  vista  to  (he  iriner  land.  They  darted  eagerly 
forward  fiom  step  to  rocky  step,  but  Don  Alonzp  moved  slowly  up  aftep 
them,  and  seemed  rather  inclined  to  have  a  confirraatien  qf  the  news 

However,  he  had  time 


gradually  changed  into  one  of  more  interest.  Lessingdale  spoke  cf  his 
early  days,  of  the  loss  of  his  parents  in  his  boyhood,  then  of  his  visit  to 
fhe  hall,  and  his  companion  in  that  visit— his  love  for  Elizabeth  "Wood- 
yille,  his  marriage  with  her. 

Thus  far  he  had  spoken  firmly;  but  his  voice  faltered  and  his  lip 
quivered  as  he  told  hew  she  deserted  him,  and  of  her  bubf  equent  and 
tintiraely  death,  and  of  how  hopeless  and  wretched  he  became,  and  his 
determ  nation  never  again  to  mix  with  the  world.  Then  did  he  speak 
of  the  change  that  passed  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  alter  he  became 
acquainted  with  her  whp  sat  by  his  side. 

It  is  said,  iBlanche,"  he  continued,  as  he  took  the  hand  cf  his  com- 
panion, "  it  is  said  we  can  never  love  but  once ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  I 
have  no  faith  in.  I  loved  Elizabeth  Woodville  ardehtly,  devotedly  as 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  love,  and  yet  do  1  love  again.  The  only 
dilTerance  there  is,  I  gave  her  a  heart  that  had  never  known  a  sonoyp — 
a  heart  that  had  never  been  disappointed  ;  she  bruised  it,  crushed  it, 
and  returned  it  bleeding  in  ray  hand  ;  it  was  healed  after  years  of  so- 
litude, and  such  as  it  is,  Blanche,  I  offer  it  you  for  acceptance.  Oh! 
then,"  he  said,  as  he  sunk  at  her  feet,  "  drive  me  not  again  to  my  for- 
mer loneliness  and  ti.isery.  Say  you  do  hot  despise  the  gift,  fveh  un- 
worthy as  the  donor  is." 

Elancbe  was  silent,  but  she  withdrew  not  the  hand  that  thri  led  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  his  own.  Lessiiigdale  fslt  he  had  no  cause  to 
despair.  ' 

"  Blanche,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  hand,  and  gently  turned 
her  half  averted  face  towards  him  ;  "  may  I  say  my  own  Blanche  ?" 

Her  daik,  expressivQ,  love-beai^iing  eye^  met  his,  and  Sjdney  Les- 
feingaale  felt  answered.  ' 

*•  Speak  to  m.e,  sweetest,''  he  cried,  as  Ije  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  imprinting  an  ardent  kiss  on  her  ruby  lips. 

^'  What  can  I  say  V  she  murmured  ;  *'  shall  I  tell  you,  Lessingdale, 
that  I  accept  the  gift  you  offer  me,  and  that  I  would  not  exchange  it  for 
the  jewelled  diadem  of  a  mona'ch  ? — sbaU  I  say  this,  Sydney,  and  pro- 
mise you  the  gift  shall  be  a  prized  one  for  the  sake  of  the  giver?" 

"  B.ess  you — bless  you,  my  own  Blanche,"  cried  Lessingdale,  pas- 
sionately kissing  her  hand;  "you  have,  indeed,  bejBn  my  guardian 
anjiel." 

Blanche  now  expressed  a  desire  to  return  home.  On  their  journey 
thither,  Lessingdale  obtained  her  promise  to  become  his  on  the  day  she 
Cfimpleied  her  twenty  fifth  year;  n  now  wante«l  six  weeks  to  the  time- 
Neither  parly  o'oabted  obtaining  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hamilton;  nor  had 
they  occaKion,  for  he  gave  it  with  delight. 

A ^aifi  was  every  portion  of  Lessingdale-hall  thrown  open,  and  un- 
dergoing repairs. 

Tlie  village,  for  the  six  weeks  prccedini^  the  wedding,  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  ar/d  when  the  day  did  arrive,  it  was  as  happily,  as  mer- 
rily spent  as  the  one  tliat  saw  Sydney  Lessingdale  tlje  husband  of  the 
pastor's  daihi'lfi'ter. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  something  like  a  ,«hade  of  melan- 
choly n.ight  be  traced  on  the  brow  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  for 
the  day  called  to  mind  former  events;  but  it  soon  wore  away,  and  the 
renia  nder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  happiness  an<l  fesijvity. 

The  gipsy's  ',jroj.l)ecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  ve  y  letter,  for  Blanche  had 
now  se.  ured  a  happines^  to  herself  that  wa^  never  ag-iin  crossed  - 
neither  she  nor  Lessingdale  ever  regretted  their  second  choice. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Mamiltcn  lived  to  see  their  grandchiidien  running  in 
every  direction  over  th^  ground  of  Haz' Iwood,  wli  ch,  at  tl^e  dtaih  of 
the.r  grairdl=Jth(,r,  was  left  to  Lessingdale's  second  son. 

  II.  E.  M. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  to  wh 'm  nature  has  been  so  unkind 
that  they  a  e  not  ciipable  of  shining  in  tome  science  or  other,  Ttieie  is 
a  c-rtai"  biAs  tpwarflg  knowledge  in  e\ery  Qiin(|  ^hich  pjay  be 
jitf^ngthoued  and  improved  by  proper  applicaiion-  '  • 


to  gain  the  eminence  before  any  tidings  were  pronoupced  ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  satisfaction  of  their  glances,  and  the  silence  of  their  voices, 
appeared  contradictory  symptoms  of  th^'jr  sentiments,  yf^ien  \a  full 
observation  of  the  troops  approaching. 

Surely,  that  cannot  be  the  Irish  army  !"  exclaimed  Qcampo,  as  he 
b?held  a  small  black  stream  of  people  '  straggling  down  the  ravine,  like 
a  dirty  rivulet,  which  spreads  itself  into  separate  thready,  as  it  gUd^s 
along  in  the  various  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

"  That  cannot  be  the  Iri.-h  ai^my !"  he  again  cried  out,  looking  around 
him  with  a  scowl,  that  sharpened  the  bleakness  of  the  position  on  which 
his  officers  trembled. 

The  stream  of  people  which  they  noticed  drew  near,  as  it  descended 
towards  the  coast ;  and  also  began  to  join  into  something  like  a  body. 
At  length,  they  halted  upon  a  verdant  slope,  and  seemed  resplved  to 
take  up  their  position,  as  if  not  aware  that  the  Spania.'ds  had  landed, 
and  that  they  were  about  to  await  the  event. 

Ocampo  imme  lately  ordered  the  troops  to  be  got  in  readiness,  to 
move  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  harbour;  and  left  them  under  the 
command  of  another  officer,  whilst  he  w;ent  unj^ttended,  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  amount  of  force,  and  the  leader  whp  brought 
the  party  to  that  spot. 

He  had  to  make  a  circuitcus  journey,  it  being  nmcU  more  distant 
than  he  imagined,  in  consequence  ot  the  deep  indentations  of  the  land. 
It  was  very  late,  somewhat  about  nightfall,  when  he  came  up  to  the 
rude  encampment,  and  he  was  completely  astonished  when  he  heard 
the  strange  confusion  of  ^ounds  that  issued  from  that  temporary  village. 
Loud  singir-g  accompanied  the  coarse  stra  n  of  bagpipes,  and  it  seeuied 
as  if  all  thoughts  of  warfare  were  lost  ainidst  the  horrid  din  of  joviality 
reigning  amongst  them.  Nor  did  the  round  gradually  come  upon  his 
ears,  giving  him  time  for  reflection  upon  the  different  usages  in  different 
countries ;  but,  as  he  had  to  ascend  a  steep  lank,  having  reached  the 
upper  part  thereof,  it  assailed  his  fcepse  suddenly,  ?ind  rendered  him  for 
a  short  whjle  stupified. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  tb?  ^ncamprpcnt  feefore  apy  qpe  perceived 
him,  and  then  it  was  a  clattin,  -^hp  lay  stretched  uppn  iis  back  outside 
a  tent,  humming  a  song,  and  rolling  about  with  the  .effects  of  liquor  re- 
ceived from  the  merry-makers. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  saw  the  stranger-'so  close  at  band,  without  waiting 
to  hear  the  Jatter's  remark,  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  rushing  into  the 
tent,  exclaimed, — 
"  A  Saxon  outside  !" 

"  Heavens  !  we  are  sold,"  roared  one-^tff  the  half-intoxicated  soldiers 
starti!  g  tip  and  tottering  to  look  out. 

The  others  were  quite  mute  ;  rendered  so,  and  part'ally  sober,  from 
an  attack  of  fear,  which,  sometimes,  lia^  a  terrible  effect;  and  they 
anxiously  waited  for  the  remarks,  which  he  who  stood  reconnoitering 
the  stranger  through  a  slit  in  the  shed,  was  about  to  make. 

"  He's  not  a  Sason,  I  swi  ar !"  exclaimed  the  man. 

"  Then,  what  is  he?"  demanded  several  voices  together. 

"  He  8e»nis  to  be  a  Spaniard,  as  far  as  I  can  understand." 

"  Go  out  and  speak  to  him,"  said  several  again. 

"G)  out,  daltin,  and  speak  to  the  Spaniard,"  cried  the  person  ad- 
dressed, directing  hisorder  toilu'  lad  who  brought  in  the  news. 

The  boy  instantly  went  out,  and  placed  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Don  Aionzo,  with  as  much  decorum  as  he  was  master  of.  The  geiieral 
asked  him  several  questions,  which  the  boy  did  not  comprehend,  save 
that  he  qnderstood  the  words  "  Earl  of  Tyrone,"  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  query.  He  could  only  an>wer  by  pointing  in  the  direction  ol  the 
coast,  intimating  that  he  w  nt  that  way.  Whilst  they  remained  in  this 
confusion,  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  long  cloak,  aopeared  to  advance  to- 
wards the  encampment,  and  the  hoy  satisfied  the  general,  by  making 
signs,  that  the  ligure  approaching  was  ihe  personage  ^ought. 

Den  ^\cn'£o  turHe4  his  steps  towards  the  advancing  person,  and  was 
Boop  vrithin  bis  glance,  for,  as  it  was  late,  a  man  might  long  hav<^ 
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escapea  obseiVatlrin,  unless  brought" immedVatefy  under  notice  by  being 
pblnted  out.  The  earl  stood  short,  bat  quickly  lecognibed  the  dress, 
ind  then  incving  up,  met  Ocampo  with  inuch  cordiality;  Although  he 
iever  saw  fhe  Spaniard  before,  he  knew  him  by  description.  As  soon 
as  the  warmth  of  first  meeting  was  over,  Tyrone,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Iberian  laiigiiage,  spoke  to  the  foreigner  ita' the"  dialect 
of  the  latter.  '  ■ 

Icnnay  surprise  the  reader  how  the  Irish  troops  conld  have  fallen 
into  such  a  gross  s^ate  of  riot  and  dissipation,  under  a  general  So  strict 
and  severe  as  Tyrone  is  lepresented  to  be.  It  only  is  necessary  to  state, 
in  order  to  clear  this  point  up,  that  their  leader  went  to  survey  the 
coast,  in  order  to  gain  intelligence  about  the  Spaniards,  and  that  his 
men  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  indulge  in  a  state  of  disorder, 
Afen,  as  well  as  at  prese'nt,  mistaken  fer  recreation.  The  moment  it 
was  made  known  to  them  that  he  Was  approaching,  all  confusion  ceased, 
and  the  place  became  silcit,  save  when  the  roar  of  the  waters  along  the 
bay,  as  it  rosa  upon  the  evening  breeze,  and  sunk  again,  filled  the  mind 
with  sentiii.ents  of  the  terrible.  ' 

"How  many  men  have  come  with  you?"  demanded  Ocampo. 

"  About  eight  hundred,"  Answered  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

"  Only — only  eight  bundled  ?" 

"  That  is  all ;  bat  we  are  not  dependant  upon  that  number  to  come 
to  the  point  against  the  English." 

"  I  hope  not.    How  many  may  yoa  count  upon  ?" 

"I  cannot  exactly  reckon,"  said  Tyron*;  somewhat  confused. 

"  Say,  then,  ten  thousand  2" 

Tyrone  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth,  for,  though  a  man  of  powerful 
nerve  naturally,' this  over- calculation  on  the  part  of  Ocampo  acted  upon 
his  spirit  fearfully. 

"  Not  f  o  many,  by  numbers,"  respondeul  Tyrone. 

"  Let  me  know,  as  near  Ss  you  can,  that  I  may  speculate  upon  the  re- 
sistance we  can  offer,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  footings  we  should 
secondly  secure."  ' 

"  I  am  afraid  not  more  than — let  me  think  upon  O'Donnell's  portion, 
not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  effective,  or  two  thousand  in  the 
aggregate,  good,  bad  and  indifferent." 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Ocampo,  which  solitary  exclamation  bore 
more  meaning  than  a  speech  could  explain,  as  to  the  state  of  his  dis- 
appointed mind. 

"  Why,  Don  Alonzo  ?"  asked  Tyrone,  coolly. 

"  That  is  your  force  1" 

"  Yes  , — and  why  your  exclamation 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  that  this  paltry  number  repre 
sent  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  general  cause  like  the  present?  They 
must  be  either  dead  or  asleep." 

"  Remember  tlie  state  of  poor  Ireland  !"  excbimed  Tyrone,  in  an  ac 
cent  so  pathetic  that  it  instantly  softened  the  wrath  of  the  Spaniard. 

"I  have  only  two  thousand  men;  but,  if  you  can  promise  courage 
and  lesolution,  we  may  work  wonders  out  of  that  small  number,  the 
last  extremity  being  to  despair." 

"  I  have  learned  to  suffer,"  remarked  Tyrone,  in  the  same  mournful 
cadence,    but  in  the  mid-.t  of  my  sorrow,  I  always  held  hope." 

"  Now,  Tyrone,"  fald  Don  Alonzo,  very  deliberately,  "you  must 
agree  with  me,  that  this  is  not  the  number  of  men  to  show  any  serious- 
ness on  ihe  part  of  your  countrymen  in  the  present  struggle.  They 
should  assemble  in  thousands — they  are  numerous  enough." 

"  I  believe  there  are  only  a  few  who  have  their  country's  interest 
really  at  heart." 

"  Ttiat  is  fully  evident  now." 

"  I  will  dispatch  emissaries  throughout  the  cr.untry,  to  call  in  all  who 
have  any  spirit  remaining  " 

"  Perhaps  that  may  succeed ;  somfthing  must  be  done,  for  the  pre- 
sent numtier  ou  y  go  to  be  slaughtered." 

"  There  are  only  a  few  who  ever  stood  upon  the  really  independent 
side  of  the  country,  anl  only  for  that  few,  the  country  would  Lavefalleq 
to  it-i  fate  long  since."  ' 

"  If  3  ch  continu<»,  the  sooner  it  meets  that  fate  the  better." 

"  I  will  make  another  struggle  for  numbers." 

"  Very  good  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  we  will  set  out  directly  for 
Kinsale,  coming  down  upon  the  town  side,  opposite  to  the  fortifications, 
where  our  men  are  blockaded,  and  thus  we  will  have  the  English  met 
upon  two  opposite  points.  Our  march  must  be  rapid,  as  we  must  en- 
deavour to  anticipate  the  news  of  our  having  landed  on  this  coast." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SECRET. 

The  principal  portipn  of  the  English  army  at  this  fime  occupied  ^ 
riling  ground  near  Kinsale,  which  to  tills  day  bears  the  name  of  Camp- 
hlU.    The  gates  of  the  town,were  still  rfosed  to  the  Spaniards  who  held 


not  as  yet  opened  their' fire  tfporr  the  pi  ce;  and' "oMly  contmuea  totieck 
the  port.  The  hill  mentioned  above  commanded  a  line  prospect  nt  the 
theatre  of  war,  including  the  basin,  the  harbour's  meuih,  th«?  e8tua>y  of 
the  river  t^andon,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Kinsale.  Sir  George  Cai-ew 
was  expected  to  arrive  from  Cork,  and  did,  upoii  the  evening  repre- 
sented in  this  chapter. 

A  man  dressed  In  the  Irish  style,  of  the  better  cla3B,  having  come  to 
the  camp  a  little  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  George,  gave  the  word  to  the 
sentinel,  and  was  admitted  Vvithin  the  lines.  He  seemed  viry  much 
fatigued,  as  if  he  had  journied  a  long  distance,  i»nd  only  'then  came  to 
a  pause.  His  inquiry  was  about  Sir  George's  arrival,  and  having 
been  satisfied  upow  that  poiht,  he  instantly  requested  an  interview' with 
the  English  general.  "•■  -  '  ■       .  .  .  . 

'  "  it  is  very  latei  now,"  said  the  oflScer  who  commanded  the  camp- 
guard,  as  they  stood  outside  the  tent,  where  the  guard  were  in  readi- 
ness for  any  alarm.  '  ■  . 

"  Yes,  but  the  business  is  very  important,"  said  the  man. 

"  It  would  not  do  to  let  me  know  about  it." 

"  No— no  ;  I  must  communicate  w^ith  ;-ir  George  only  ;  but,  if  it  be 
necessary,  give  him  this  note,  and  he  will  diicover  at  once  the  persofa 
who  attends  upon  him.'' 

The  officer  forwarded  the  note  by  a  messenger,  and  Sir  George,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  hastened  out  himse.f  to  receive  whatever 
intelligence  the  other  had  to  deliver.  They  proceeded  togethe  to  the 
exterior  ground,  beyond  the  hearing  of  every  individml,  aad  held  a 
conversation  which  lasted  for  many  minutes;         -    —  -  ■     -   '  •• 

"  They  are  marching  up  this  way,  sir,  now,  and  will  be  about  here 
after  to-morrow,"  said  the  countryman. 

"  From  Bantry  Bay?"  demanded  Sir  George. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  know  the  division  inland  are  on  the  march  hither  to-night,  v.hich 
was  my  reason  for  joining  the  camp." 

"And  the  reason  T  did  not  go  to  Cork,  to  give  you  the  news,  was 
because  I  thought  you  would  be  down  when  you  knew  of  their  motions. 
But  the  soldiers  coming  up  from  the  west  are  not  worth  a  curse,  in  re- 
gard of  numbers." 

"How  many,  could  you  learn  1"  - 

"  About  two  thousand  Spaiiiards,  and  three  hundred  Irish," 

"  I  heard  twelve  hundred  Irish." 

"  Only  three  or  four  hundred  Irish,  at  furthest,  sir,  as  I  am  for  a  cer- 
tainty informed." 

"  Who  is  the  Irish  general  coming  up  '." 

"The  Earl  of  Tyrone."         '''  ' 

"  Then,  O'Donnell  is  the  man  ceming  the  other  way  I" 

"  Yes,  O'Donnell  is  the  other  general."  ' 

"  Now,  you  must  get  yourself  into  the  midst  of  the  Irish  army,  and 
make  your  observations  from  time  to  time,  as  nothing  less  thad  a  person 
on  the  spot  can  gain  Ine  the  information  I  want."  '^  'f  ' 

"  I  know  that,  sir."  '  "         '  •:  ' 

"  And  as  you  are  acquainted  with  every  movemert,  you  can  easily 
catch  the  same,  without  exciting  suspicion." 

"I  am  intimate  with  all  their  tricks,  and  villany." 

"  You  must  pass  under  a  strange  name,  for  your  own  is  too  well 
known  to  them,  now." 

"  I  will  pass  under  the  name  of  Phil  M'Carthy." 

"  I  must  recollect  that  nam'e  ;  but  are  Ihete  any  men  in  the  Irish 
party  who  know  you?"      '  '  ' 

"Ko,  sir — there  was  not  a  single  person  thatjomed  from  my  own 
neig'Vbourhood,  arid  I  t^m  certain  of  ihat  " 

"  I  can  depend  upon  your  honour,  sir;  for  you  acted  generously  to- 
wards me  before  now." 

"  You  know  your  leward,  if  this  be  we^l  peif'rmed." 

"  Are  the  Irisli  well  provisioneil  ?" 

"They  are  nearly  run  out  already." 

"  Now,  make  no  delay  in  d'iVcovering  their  route,  and  get  in  amongst 
them,  for  there  you  can  be  of'  the  only  service  to  me.  Be  particular  in 
ieftirig  mrt  l<now  how  they  stand  for  victuals,  how  they  are  armed,  the 
good  or  bad  understandings  between  the  officers  ;  and  above  all  things, 
what  officer  will  command  upon  any  gieat  engagement." 

"  All  that  I  shall  notice,  and  inform  you  of." 

Th'S  conversation  was  dest  atched'  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  when 
Sir  George  turned  away  and  entered  the  encami  inent.  The  informpr 
bent  his  steps  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  descended  the  hill  at  the 
other  s'de  of  Kinsale.  As  i£  was  after  nightfall,  and  fie  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  he  had  some  drfiiculfy  iri  finding  his  way 
through  a  patch  of  underwood  which  lintd  the  sloping  ground.  At 
length,  he  got  clrar  of  the  bramnles,  but  he  was  obstructed  by  a  shallow 
ford,  through  which  he  had  to  wade  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  he  fell 
upon  a  well-beaten  track,  leading  towards  the  Bandon  rivbr,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  pursue.    To  his  sattsfactiori",  he  fell  in  ifrith  ho  person 
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late  himself  upon  his  fortunate  journey,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
cough  of  a  man  approaching  him. 

"  Good  night," — adding  some  devout  benediction,  was  the  salutation 
Of  the  man  coming  up,  on  beholding  a  person  dressed  in  the  Irish  cap  and 
inantle. 

"Good  night,  also,"  responded  the  informer. 

"  What  direction  are  the  array  in?"  demanded  the  latter,  knowing 
that  the  acceptation  of  the  phrase  would  be  the  Irish  body. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  the  other,  closely  examining  him. 

"  Because  I  have  some  news  for  them, — news  about  the  enemy,  that 
are  now  encamped  about  Kinsale." 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country,  1  suppose ; 
and  can  pass  safely  through  it  at  all  hours  I" 

"  No — I  am  a  stranger  in  it ;  but  can  go  over  the  ground  which  I 
now  came  hither  upon." 

"  Then  you  belong  to  the  Irish  army?" 

*'  I  will  belong  to  it." 

"  You  did  not  join  it  yet?" 

"  Nominally  ;  but  I  cut  about  from  place  to  place,  to  pick  up  whatever 
intelligence  I  can  for  our  party." 

"  Oh  !  I  perceive — I  intend  to  act  by  the  same,"  said  the  informer, 
stopping  short,  and  holding  the  cape  of  his  comrade's  mantle,  as  if  com- 
ing into  great  confidence  with  him. 

"But  I  tell  you — "  said  the  other. 

"What?" 

"  Never  pretend  you  heard  me  say  so,  when  we  get  to  the  camp." 
"  Never — never,  by  the  martyrs  !" 

"  I  would  sell  ray  news  to  the  highest  bidder. — I  will  get  nothing  by 
their  improvement.  Irish  conquer,  or  Irish  fall,  beggar  will  be  starver 
still,  by  my  soul  I" 

Ah  !  don't  say  so,"  said  the  informer,  in  a  drawling  tone ;  "  Honey, 
don't  say  so.  You  know  you  would  be  guilt>  of  sacrilege  for  doing  thi» 
wickedness  ;  and  as  such,  you  would  never  see  the  face  of  Heaven,  as 
our  clerks  say." 

"  Heaven  and  hell  is  alike  to  a  conquering,  or  a  vanquished  army, — 
the  former  say  the  latter  will  go  to  the  infernal  abode,  and  the  van- 
quished swear  that  the  conqueror's  portion  is  hell  also.  So  by  being 
messenger  to  either,  we  must  fall  in  for  the  common  share  in  the  here- 
after reward,  let  it  be  bad  or  good  luck," 

"  I  often  tried,"  said  the  iiiformer,  "  to  bring  my  mind  about  by  simi- 
lar reasoning ;  but  I  could  never.  The  dread  of  future  punishment 
hangs  heavily  on  my  mind,  and  presses  down  my  soul,  with  the  second- 
ary intimation  to  future  happiness ;  which  is  fear, — love  being  the  pri- 
mary." 

"And  you  never  could  bring  your  mind  to  vacillate,  with  the  golden 
bait  of  reward  hanging  before  you  ? — How  weak  and  unfortunate  I  am  in 
my  heart !" 

"  At  such  moments,  man,  when  the  devil  would  be  about  temi-ting 
me  to  go  off  to  the  enemy,  I  fancied  the  burning  faggots  of  hell— fiery 
stakes — hissing  snakes — boiling  Avater  and  melted  lead  ;  and  then,  I 
thought  of  bottomless  perdition,  and  the  blazing  comrades  you  must  have 
along  with  you  for  ever.  When  such  and  such  scenes  were  fully  deter- 
mined to  my  mind,  Phelim,  or  " 

A  sudden  pause,  as  if  the  speaker  was  choked. 

"  Certainly,"  lemarked  the  other,  "  you  have  fine  resolution." 

The  informer  continued,  when  he  recovered  ftom  his  pause,  or  rather 
pnnic, — "  At  the  recollection  of,  and  reflection  on  such  torments,  Pliil 
M'Cartliy,  I  should  think,  that  will  surely  be  your  end,  if  ever  jou  go 
over  with  news  to  the  enemy  ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  was 
sufficient  to  keep  me  back." 

"  Reflections  on  this,  or  any  other  matter  of  religion,  would  not  pre- 
sent me  from  doing  the  best  1  could  for  myself." 

"  How  is  that,  man  ?" 

"  The  country  is  not  worth  a  man's  while  troubling  about  it,  and  con- 
sequently, why  should  I  care  for  the  country  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  such  language,  upon  my  soul  !" 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not ;  but  there  are  my  sentiments  for 
you,  caring  little  for  yours." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  will  defend  my  country,  and  I  shall  not  listen  to  you  or 
any  other  man  running  it  down." 

"  You  must,  I  swear,  unless  you  are  a  stronger  and  a  better  man  than 
I  am." 

"One  explanation  is  enough,"  said  the  informer,  waxing  angry,  at 
first  through  pretence,  hut  afterwards  in  reality;  '  and  I  warn  you  not 
to  mention  such  words  lo  me  agai«  whilst  togtther,  for  fear  of  the  con- 
sequence." 

"  Then  you  stand  forward  to  defend  a  rascally  nation — I  would  like  to 
know  who  you  are,  my  friend  '!" 

"  The  informer  stood  short,  and  balanced  in  his  mind  the  propiiety  of 
coming  to  blows  with  his  fellow-traveller,  and  whilst  his  subpense  held 
out,  the  pretence  which  he  swrdggexed  as  to  hifa  patriotic  enthusiasm 


failed  within  him.  It  would  require  another  stimulant  of  a  nature  simi- 
lar to  the  former,  to  elevate  him  again,  or  produce  his  previous  climax 
of  zeal.  He  was  like  a  hypocritical  impostor,  whose  bloated  fervoar  it 
acquired  by  mechanical  religion  ;  but  whose  pathos  always  exceeds  the 
limit,  never  surpassed  by  the  truly  sincere. 

They  advanced  together  in  silence,  until  they  came  to  a  winding  path- 
way through  a  wood,  leading  to  the  river. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  still  ?"  demanded  the  other  man  of  tl#  in- 
former ; — "  if  so,  speak  your  mind  before  we  enter  the  camp." 

"  Is  the  camp  near?" 

"Just  below  there — we  will  soon  see  the  fires." 
"  So  close  to  the  water  ?" 

"  A  short  water-passage  to  the  Spaniards  in  Kinsale  Fort." 
"  But  that's  no  use,  as  they  will  soon  wish  themselves  out  of  it,  parti- 
cularly if  the  English  be  not  checked  in  their  blockings." 
"  Are  you  angry  with  me  yet?" — his  voice  becoming  loud. 
"  I  must  be  so,  and  " 

"  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  not  recanted  one  word ;  and  what  I  have 
said,  1  will  say  over  again,  adding,  I  would  sell  you,  too,  if  you  were 
my  brother,  for  my  own  advantage ;  for  I  know  you  would  do  the 
same." 

"  I?" — roared  the  infcrmer,  his  rage  returning,  but  not  thrcugh  the 
same  medium  as  formerly,  the  true  nerve  of  his  angry  system  having 
been  touched  and  thrilled  to  the  heart. 

"  Yes— you  as  well  as  I,"  cried  the  other. 

Another  stand  on  both  sides.  They  looked  siiently  and  sternly  at 
each  other,  during  which  pause  the  informer's  heart  sunk  within  him  ; 
but,  by  another  oscillation  of  the  passions,  he  rushed  against  his  newly- 
made  foe,  and  making  an  attack  upon  him,  would  have  stretched  him  on 
the  ground,  but  for  an  equal  power  of  resistance.  He  was  met  so  deli- 
berately, and  with  such  forcible  defence,  that  the  scene  wa«soon  change'!, 
the  agent  becoming  the  sufiertr.  Blow  succeeded  blow,  until  the 
informer  lay  quietly  upon  the  ground,  the  other  regardless  whether  he 
was  dead  or  not;  and  the  conqueror  was  about  to  go  on  towards  the  en- 
campment, till  a  second  thought  suggested  itself. 

Stooping  down  towards  the  ground,  he  collared  him,  and  shaking  him 
roughly,  he  cried  aloud, — 
Are  you  dead  or  living?" 

Another  shake  followed,  with  the  same  demand  ;  but  no  answer 
was  returned  <o  the  speaker. 

"  Then  here  goes  !" 

He  then,  lifting  up  the  informer,  contrived  to  bring  him  over  his 
right  slioulder,  his  head  hanging  towards  the  fre-^t.  Having  been  a  man 
of  great  muscular  power,  he  was  not  long  gaining  the  camp,  when  he 
hro.ight  his  load  into  the  presence  ofO'Donnell.  A  search  vas  now 
r«ade  during  the  informer's  insensibility;  he  having  been  still  alive,  and 
breathing  strongly,  but  no.hing  was  found  upon  him  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  their  suspicions.  At  length  the  man  who  bore  him  in,  felt 
the  lining  of  his  mantle,  where  a  pocket  was  concealed  ;  and  from  the 
bottom  o;f  it  he  pulled  out  a  letter,  written  in  the  Spanish  language. 
O'Dom  ell  opened  the  epistle,  read  it,  and  looking  as  pale  as  dea  h,  ex- 
claimed— 

'•  Keep  him  securely  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  himself,  don't  give  him 
the  least,  intimation  of  our  di$covery.    This  is  diabolical  work." 

(  To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


TO  BEAUTY. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  LOVE." 

Oh,  as  I  gaze  on  ye  fair  beauties, 

Whose  hosom'd  hearts  I  long  to  trace. 

Affections  sweet  and  kindred  duties. 
Appear  in  all  their  wonted  grace. 

The  smiles  which  hover  on  beauty's  cheek. 

So  sweetly  bl'>nniing  like  the  rose. 
The  transient  f  sli  !  oh,  thou  would  speak, 

And  all  your  treasur'd  thoughts  disclose. 

Oh,  how  I  long  when  I  may  greet  thee, 
With  my  fond  heart  that's  loving — true  ; 

Oh,  how  I  long,  when  I  may  meet  thee. 
And  never  tircathe  that  word  adieu. 

Then  o'er  your  valleys,  oh,  I  would  roam, 
Throughout  the  grove  and  dingled  dell. 

Within  your  hearts  I'd  make  my  home. 
And  bosom'd  in  your  love  I'd  dwell. 
Wcotminfater. 
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LOVE; 

THE    THREAD    OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  laft.) 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THE  COMMUNICATION  TO  CHARLES  CONCERNING  MIS  VOYAGE.  HIS 

CONSTERNATION.  THE  ALTERNATIVE. 

When  Charles  Hargrove  reached  the  office  the  morning  after  the  con- 
versation we  have  recorded  with  Harriet,  he  found  a  message  waiting 
for  hin,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Leighton  wished  instantly  to  see  him  in 
his  private  office.  A  feeling  of  chilliness  about  the  heart,  somehow  or 
anoth-ir,  canoe  over  him  as  the  message  was  delivered  to  him,  and  yet 
he  knew  not  why  he  should  augur  evil  from  it,  still  it  was  actually  somt 
moments  be'"ore  he  could  command  himself  sufficiently  to  obey  the 
summons,  which  was  by  no  means  couched  in  any  language  calculated 
to  alarm  him. 

"  Why  am  I  so  nervous  this  morning?"  he  asked  himself.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  tremor  ?  It  seems  as  if  the  shadow  of 
some  coming  terrible  evil  had  suddenly  commenced  creeping  over  my 
foul,  and  that  this  simple  message  was  the  commencement  of  some 
train  of  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  dash  from  my  lips  the  cup 
of  happiness  which  I  flalttred  myself  no  human  power  could  now  de- 
prive me  of.  My  heart  is  faint,  and  a  tremor  besets  my  frame.  Charles 
Hargrove — Charles  Hargrove,  be  yourself  again." 

By  a  great  effort  he  succeeded  in  shaking  of!  the  sense  of  deep  op- 
pression that  had  come  over  him ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  marked  appear- 
ance of  it,  and  he  walked  towards  Mr.  Leighton's  private  touRting-house. 

On  the  road  there  he  gathered  more  courage  still,  from  a  sudden 
thought  that  crossed  his  mind. 

"  How  can  I  be  so  foolish,"  he  asked  himself,  "  as  to  disturb  myself 
about  this  message  ?  No  doubt,  it  is  to  say  something  to  me  concern- 
ing his  singular  proposal  to  my  aunt.  Very  probably,  through  me,  to 
retract  it,  which  I  think,  after  all,  would  be  his  surest  plan,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  i<  not  an  union  calculated  to  give  happiness  or  satis- 
faction to  either  party.  Tes,  I  am  better  now,  and  feel  convinced  such 
must  be  the  reason  why  I  am  summoned  thus  urgently  into  Mr.  Leigh- 
Ion's  presence.  I  am  cool,  and  calm,  and  composed  now.  How  strange 
that  such  feelings  should  so  very  suddenly  oppress  me." 

By  this  lime  Charles  had  reached  the  door  of  the  counting-house,  at 
which  he  knocked  gently.  He  was  answered  on  the  instant  by  Mr. 
Leighton,  who,  in  a  low  voice,  cried, — 

"  Come  in — come  in.  Oh,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Hargrove.  I — I — Good 
morning — good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  sir.  I  understand  you  wished  to  see  me  on  some 
particular  business." 

"  I  certainly  wished  to  see  you  ;  but  the  business  is  not  of  a  par- 
ticular nature." 

"  He  makes  tolerably  light  of  an  offer  of  marriage,"  thought  Charles. 

"  The  fact  is,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leighton,  speaking  with  a  lidgetty 
quickness.  "  The  fa<  t  is,  that,  Mr.  Hargrove,  business  must  take  pre- 
cedence of  everything  else,  and  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  in- 
form you  of  sotnelhii.g  which  you  may  not  exactly  like  ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  may  be  very  necessary  to  do,  and  upon  which  I  may  be 
quite  resolved.    You  understand." 

"  I  shall  be  happy,  sir,"  said  Charles,  who  feared  that  he  did  not  quite 
understand,  "  to  promote  your  happiness  in  any  way  that  may  seem  to 
you  mist  eligible." 

"  Happiness,  Mr.  Hargrove.  I  look  upon  the  affair  as  merely  one  of 
every  day  business." 

"  Indeed,  sir." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  These  things  will  happen.  Deaths  will  occur, 
and  then  new  arrangements  must  he  mad,". 

"  Tolerably  cool  this,"  thought  Charles  out  he  said  nothing  more, 
for  he  was  resolved  to  allow  the  merchant  to  explain  himself  his  own 
way. 

•'  Well,  then,"  added  Leighton,  "  we  do  an  amazing  trade  with  Ham- 
burgh. Well,  sir,  so  great  and  so  important  Ikw  been  our  trade  with 
that  city,  that  for  about  five  or  six  years  past  I  have  been  compelled  to 
have  an  agent  tliere  at  my  own  proper  cost,  for  the  sole  management  of 
my  imports — he  is  dead.  Here  is  a  letter  containing  ijews  of  his 
sudden  decease,  leaving  iny  a'fairi  there  in  bome  confusion.  I  used  to 
allow  him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  besides  his 
e.ipensea,  and  a  free  house  to  live  in.  He  has  likewise  other  advan- 
tages. Now,  Mr.  Hargrovt,  when  first  you  came  into  my  eervice  I  toM 
you  I  would  seize  the  very  first  opportunity  ot  promoting  you  trom  a 


mere  clerkship  to  something  better,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that, 
you  shall  he  my  agent  at  Hamburgh." 

This  communication  was  so  very  different  from  what  Charles  ex- 
pected, and  it  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,  that  he  felt  himself  almost 
stunned  by  its  suddenness.  The  last  words,  which  he  saw  coming  some 
moments  before  they  were  uttered,  for  how  else  could  the  merchant'a 
long  exordium  end,  almost  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  for  such  a  sense  of  con- 
fusion and  dread  came  over  him,  that  every  object  in  the  room  danced 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  was  quite  incapable,  for  more  than  a  miaute,  of 
speech  or  action. 

The  first  words  he  heard,  upon  moving  a  little,  were, — 

"  You  are  unwell,  Mr.  Hargrove.  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  You  will 
be  better  presently.  I  am,  believe  me,  perfectly  serious  in  the  offer  I 
make  you." 

"  Sir  ?" 

"  You  shall  be  my  agent  at  Hamburgh." 

"  Mr.  Leighton — Sir.    I   " 

"  You  shall  be  my  agent  at  Hamburgh." 

These  leiter&ted  hoirifying  words,  which,  to  his  mind,  translated 
theirselves  into,  "  You  shall  be  separated  Irom  Harriet  Heamshaw," 
at  length  aroused  poor  Charles  from  his  temporary  stupor,  and  he  felt 
that  now  or  never  must  he  object  to  the  proposal  which  would  place  so 
much  space  between  him  and  all  he  loved  in  this  world. 

"  Believe  me,  Mr.  Leighton,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
liberality  of  your  offer." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,  no  thanks." 

"  Nor  ungrateful ;  but  " 

"  There,  that  will  do.  I  can  guess  all  you  would  Bay.  I  can  quite 
enter  into  your  feelings," 

"  But  I  cannot  accept  your  kindness,  sir." 

"  Not  accept  t" 

"  No,  sir.  Firmly,  but  respectfully,  permit  me  to  decline  the  offer. 
There  a'e  reasons  which  render  its  acceptance  a  matter  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

A  flush  of  colour  came  across  the  merchant's  face  as  he  truly  guessed 
the  reason  of  Charles's  refusal  to  leave  England,  but  he  had  a  part  to 
act,  and  he  determined  to  go  through  with  it. 

"Allow  me,"  he  said,  "to  guess  your  difficulty  and  to  provide  for  it. 
You  have  not  money  to  provide  your  outfit ;  I  will  supply  you  with 
half  a  year's  salary  in  advance." 

"  No,  sir;  that,  although  it  might  have  been  a  difficulty,  was  not  the 
one  present  to  my  mipd." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say,  Mr.  Hargrove,  is,  that  I  think  you  should  have 
appended  some  other  name  than  that  of  gratitude  to  the  feelings  with 
which  you  have  met  an  offer  from  me,  which  I  would  not  make,  be- 
cause it  would  be  passing  by  jou,  to  the  most  experienced  clerk  in  my 
office." 

"Do  rot  accuse  me  of  ingratitude,  Mr.  Leighton,"  said  Charles; 
"  the  reason  why  I  am  more  incliHcd  to  remain,  as  I  am,  your  clerk  in 
London,  to  going  to  Hamburgh  under  such  liberal  circumstances  as  you 
mention,  is  one  which  in  no  way  prevents  me  from  feeling  the  most 
lively  gratitude  to  you,  as  well  for  what  you  intended  to  do  for  me,  as 
for  what  you  have  already  done." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  sir." 

"  1  will  explain  then,  Mr.  Leighton.  My  future  happiness  in  this 
world  must  wholly  depend  on  one  individual  now  near  to  London  ;  I 
cannot  nuike  up  my  mind  to  part  from  her." 

"  Her?  oh,  a  lady." 
My  cousin,  Harriet  Hearnshaw." 

Leighton  bit  his  lip  till  the  b'ood  nearly  came,  as  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause, 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Hargrove,  you  are  rot  such  a  romantic  boy  as  to 
imagine  love  will  provide  you  with  meat  and  drink  ;  you  have  now  an 
opportunity  offered  you  of  securing  an  honourable  independence." 

"  Sir,  if  f  can  induce  Harriet  to  become  my  wife  first,  and  go  with  me 
to  Hamburgh,  I  shall  be  jour  humble  servant." 

"  Nonsense,  there  is  no  accommodation  for  women  where  you  have  to 
fo,  Mr.  Hargrove.  You  cannot  suppose  but  I  would  charge  mj  self  with 
tome  care  ol  the  Hearnshaws  in  your  absence." 

"  I  thank  y«u  much,  sir,  for  your  kindly  consideration,  but  must, 
notwiihstanding,  decline  the  Hamburgh  appointment." 

"Then  you  decline  my  fervici;  altogether,  for  those  whom  1  employ 
must  not  pick  and  choose  among  the  appointments  I  have,  but  take  that 
where  n  I  consider  they  will  be  to  mc  most  eminently  useful. ' 

"  I  must  bow  to  your  decision,  sir.  " 

Charles  rose  and  was  about  to  leave  thr  office,  but  the  merchant  called 
him  back,  saying — 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Hargrove,  do  net  be  hasty,  or  heed  a  hasty  word  of  mine. 
You  shall  have  another  offer  Let  us  continue  friends  if  we  can.  It  is 
absolutely  npce&bary  that  some  one,  on  whom  I  can  thoroughly  rely, 
should  go  to  Hamburgh,  to  assume  command  in  my  aflaus  immediatelj 
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tfcthettla^niSFrbw.'a'rid  come  back  when  you  haVe  arranged  itiatters  a 
little  for  me,  by  which  time  I  may  have  found  som^  one  who  will,  to 
toy  satisfaction ,  permaneiltly  fill  the  office  for  me?' 
'  "IVIr.  Leighton,"  said  Charles,  «'!  accept  your  kind  offer,  and  that  I 
d'd  not  do  so,  in  its  full  sense,  believe  me,  arose  on.y  from  the  reason 
I  bavegiven  to  you.  I  shall  exett  myself,  for  a  double  motive,  to  place 
anything  in  which  you  are  concerned  at  Hamburgh,  in  a  good  position. 
In  the  first  place,  !  owe  it  to'  you  to  do  so,  and  In  the  next  I  will  not 
disguise  that  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  return  to  England." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  consider  that  affair  as  settled.  Ybii  will  be  ready 
to  go  to  morrow  ?"  ' 
If  necessary,  certainly." 

"  It's  a  very  short  voyage  you  know — a  mere  trifle,  but  I  must  send 
some  one  to  whom  I  can  give  unlimited  discretionary  authority.'" 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir;  I  hope  I  shall  make  no  mistakes  " 

"  You  cannot,  for  all  the  affairs  require,  is  straightfotWard  honesty 
and  diligence.    You  will  be  ready  to-morrow?"        ••   •  ' 

"  I  shall,  sir.  How  long,  think  you,  it  will  take  me  to  do  what  has 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  Perhaps  a  month  ;  but  really  I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  you  might,  in 
much  less  time,  arrange  everything  satisfactorily.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Hargrove,  good  rforriing."      '  ' 

Charles  thus  fdund  himself  bowed  ont  of  the  private  office,  after,  v/ith 
miich'jeluctance,  committing  himself  to  leave  Harriet  for'  an  unlimited 
periorl  of  time.  "  ' 

Confused  and  unhappy,  he  returned  to  the  desk  at  which  he  usually 
sat,  and  endeavoured,  although  in  vain,  to  withdraw  his  iriiad  from  the 
one  great  subject  that  now  oppressed  it,  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
day.  He  found  the  task  impossible,  and,  finally,  burying  his  face  in  hiS 
hands,  he  gave  himself  to  painful  and  sad  reflection. 

"  Why  am  I  so  affected,"  he  thought,  "at  this  temporary  absence 
from  home  ?  What  is  there  in  it  which  is  anything  more  than  what 
might  often  and  usually  occur  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  The  avocations 
of  many  men,  with  as  warm  and  true  affections  as  I  have,  force  them  to 
these  absences  from' those  they  love  best,  and  why  should  I,  coward- 
like, shrink  from  leaving  Harriet,  in  whom  I  have  so  much  confidence 
as  to  give  her  my  hand  and  heart,  for  so  short  a  time — the  more  espe- 
cially when,  by  so  tloing,  I  am  most  efficiently  aiding  in  one  great  object 
of  my  life— namely,  to  make  for  her  a  home,  which  will  be  free  from  the 
petty  evils  of  poverty  ?" 

Thus  reasoned  Charles  Hargrove ;  but,  despite  it  all,  he  could  not 
reason  himself  out  of  a  horiiblc  dread  that  possessed  liira.  A  shapeless 
mass  of  evil  seemed  weighing  ixpon  his  soul,  and  some  instinct  teemed 
to  be  perpetually  instigating  him  not  to  go  on  the  projected  juurney. 

Against'this  he  ariayed  all  the  reason  he  could  call  to  his  aid— used 
all  the  arguments  he  could  suggest ;  but  there  it  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  ills  heart — beaten,  but  still  holding  full  possession  of  the  ground  it 
had  at  first  assumed. 

"  Ih  this  wh'at-people  call  a  presentiment  ?"  he  asked  himself;  "  or,  is 
it  only  thfe  brain-sick  fancy  of  one  who  loves  so  ardently  as  I  do  ?  Shall 
I  yield  to'it,  dr  shall  I  wrestle  with  so  substantial,  and  yet  so  untanglble 
a  fear  ?" 

Tims  he  passed  some  tedious  hours — hours  of  much  misery,  and  then 
he  began  to  long  for  the  day  to  be  done,  in  order  that  he  might  commu- 
nicate the  sad  tidings  to  Harriet,  aud  from  her  reception  of  the  intelli- 
gence find  loud  for  future  thought  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

The  day,  however,  was  but  young,  and  he  had  to  endure  many  hours 
of  painful  thought  before  he  could  have  a  chance  of  fl>ing  from  his 
d'  ties.  He  blatned  himself  for  not  having  asked  Mr.  Leighton  for  leave 
of  absence  for  that  day,*  which  he  might  easily  and  consistently  have 
done,  on  the  plea  of  some  arrangements  being  necessary  at  home,  before 
he  could  undertake:  even  the  short  voyage  that  was  proposed  to  him, 
and  which  he  had  now  |<assed  his  word  he  would  take.  Upon  tlie 
moment  this  thonglit  oc':uired  to  him,  he  rose  to  put  it  in  execution  ; 
but  when  h'j  reached  Mr.  Leighton's  office  he  found  he  liad  gone. 

Scalvoiii,  he  knew,  had  the  power  to  grant  a  leave  of  absence,  but 
him  Charits  Hargrove  was  not  likely  to  ask  a  favour  of;  so  he  never 
took  the  t  ouble  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  ort  the  premises  or  l  ot: 

lie  had,  therefore,  now  no  resource  ;  for  he  could  not  bring  bimso'' 
on  any  pretence  to  desert  his  duties,  but  t)  wait  till  tlie  usual  hour  for 
closing  tf,e  office  came.  Oh,  what  a  long — long,  weary  day  was  that  I 
and  how  often  did  Ckarles  consult  the  clock,  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
it  muit  be  lo  ing  time  dreadfully — a  conviction  which  was  only  dissi- 
pated as  each  hour  the  hands  of  the  cffice  clock  pointed  to  was  verified 
by  the  neighb  mring  churches. 

But  the  weariest  journey  will  have  an  end — the  longest  day  must  give 
place  to  night — no  human  mitery,  or  human  joy,  can  be  ett-rnal ;  and  at 
leng'h  the  wished-for  hour  caUie,  and  Charles  with  great  speed  betook 
himself  towards  that  humble  home,  which  contained  all  that' was  dear 

hihi'hfi  this  world.        •       •  '  ^  .  . 
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tired  and  panting,  he  arrived  at  Mrs.  Heamshaw's,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  Hariiet,  who  saw  by  his  pale  face  and  the  air  of  anxiety,  mingled 
with  fatigue,  that  oppressed  him,  that  something  serious  was  amiss. 
"  Charles,  Charles  !"  she  cried     "  What  has  happened?"  ' 
"  Nothing — nothing.    Be  calm — Be  calin.    Your  mother?" 
"Is  from  home." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Harriet.  A  glass  of  water,  and  then  I  ha"ve  some- 
thing to  say  to  you."     *  *  «  # 

Was  Mr.  Leighton  the  happier  for  the  success  of  his  project?  Alas! 
at  the  moment  that  Charles'  Hargrove  reached  home,  the  wealthy 
merchant  was  sittirig  in  a  sraalj,  dar|Lened  room,  in  an  obscure  hotel, 
a  prey  to  the  mosf  a^o^izirig  fee|ing8''aiiy  liunwri' *heVt cotild'  be' tor- 
tured with.  :  \.l      4.  ...f{.  ) 


CHA]PTE|l  XJiVI. 

THE    ARRANGEMENT    WITH    THE    DUTCp   CAPTAIN. — THE  PR0J£CT:|I> 
DESPERATE  DEED. — THE  VILLATU's  CAROUSAL. 

The  sea  was  like  undulating  masses  of  liquid  silver;  here  and  there 
the  wave  tops  were  frosted  *ith  foam  ;  all  was  still  and  silent;  no 
breathing  and  living  being,  save  themselves,  were  near;  they  we.e  em- 
phatically alone  on  the  waters.  'Irue  it  was  that  the  sound  of  the  sea 
was  a  sullen  and  cGhtinued",  but  subdued  roar,  and  the  breeze  blew 
gently,  but  without  cessation,  as  if  one  stream  of  vapour  kept  pouring 
dn'wards,  without  once  receding,  to  gain  fresh  strength. 

The  little  boat  danced  lighily  before  the  breeze,  and  her  white  sail 
filled  with  the  breeze.  She  bent  her  head  to  the  waves  with  a  graceful 
undulating  motion,  that  she  looked  like  something  of  another  world — 
some  spirit  of  the  deep,  wafting  himself  over  the  bosom  of  that  deep, 
of  which  he  was  himself  an  inhabitant. 

All  this  time  the  moon  shone  in  a  proud  and  glittering  silver  light, 
that  cast  a  calm  and  peaceful  beauty  around,  that  settled  on  the  sense, 
and  drew  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  extent  and  profoundness 
of  the  depths  the  mariner  calmly  and  serenely  sleeps  over. 

Thus  the  Du:ch  sailor  and  Luke  tscalvoni  sat  for  some  time  without 
exchanging  a  word.  The  Dutchman  was  too  serious  and  taciturn  to 
speak,  save  from  necessity,  arid  appaientiy  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
scene  around.  Scalvoni  himself  was  also  in  thought,  but  he  never  for 
one  moment  abandoned  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  nature. 

No.  Scalvoni  was  employed  upon  such  thoughts  that  the  execution 
of  them  nature,  or  ailght  that  had  been  nature,  save  man,  would  have 
shuddered  at.  He '  held  the  sail  in  his  hand,  fearful  lest  a  sudden 
squall  of  wind  should  overset  the  frail  bark  they  were  the  only  tenants 
of,  while  the  Dutch  sailor  guided  the  rudder,  steering  to  that  point  at 
which  he  knew  the  vessel  to  be  lying. 

"  Is  she  far  out?"  inquired  Scalvoni,  after  they  had  thus  sailed  for 
nearly  an  hour  at  a  good  rate.     >      ■  '< 

"  About  three  miles  a  head,  I  should  think,"  remarked  the  Dutch 
sailor.  "  If  she  isn't,  she's  febmewhete  else,  and  we  shall  find  her  by 
daylight." 

Scalvoni  did  not  like  this  answer  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  be  out  all  night 
in  an  open  boat,  he  had  rather  be  on  board  the  Dutchman's  lugger. 

However,  he  knew  it  was  useless  to  talk  to  a  taciturn  Dutchman, 
with  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth.  Hin  answers  would  be 
slow,  and  he  could  not  utideriitand  the  biting  and  sneering  conversation 
of  Scalvoni;  it  would  have  been  lost  when  wielded  against  the  stolidity 
of  tke  Dutchman,  virhose  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  attempt  would  fbil 
him,  and  fret  him  to  almost  madness. 

Another  half  hour  brought  them  to  the  vessel's  side,  and  the  Dutch- 
man hailed  the  ve  stl,  which  lay  under  her  bare  polts,  until  the  morning 
light  should  show  hnn  where  he  was. 

The  hail  was  answered  by  the  captain  himself,  who  inquired ,  in  a 
gruff  voice,  who  wanted  to  board  at  that  hour. 

"  'Tis  I,"  replied  Scalvoni. 

"  You  !   Who'i  e  you,  pray  ?    You  have  a  name,  I  expect,  ain't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  refilled  Scalvoni. 

"  Well,  then,  lei's  liave  it,  if  you  ain't  ashamed  of  it;  d'ye  hear?" 

"  Luke  Scalvojii,"  replitd  the  enraged  Luke.  "  Must  a  man  bellow'l 
his  naiieout  thus,  before  he  can  enter  your  vessel  and  speak  with  you?"] 

"  'Tis  usual ;  but.  since  you  are  he  e,  walk  up,  Master  Luke,"  replied] 
the  Dutchman.  "  You  needn't  be  afVaid  of  speaking  here;  'taki't  likef 
Lonc'on,  where  you  have  neighbours  much  closer  than  next  door." 

Scalvoni  said  no  more,  out  scrambled  on  the  deck  as  quickly  as  hei 
cculd.  He  knew  it  was  no  use  to  bandy  words  with  the  rough  DUtch-i 
man,  who  cared  for  neither  man  nor  devil,  a.id  who  W'ould  only  arh use] 
himself  with,  and  laugh  at  him,  if  he  (*?c  Ivoni)  got  into  a  rage. 

The  captain  was  a  tall,  bui  square  built  man  ;  heavy,  but  of  immense] 
strength  His  visage  was  wenther-beaten  aiid  harsh,  and  a  squint,  thati 
pri>«im«»>t.e«*  ij|8  <j0«t«r  eye,  g*Ve  hita  i  m6*t  Viilanous  ^hd  out-tliro^^] 
f;.'l*?r|^rTCC-.:.iall  'tri.>TX  r^r'^'  flum  jqo  •;  .li:  v;;»w         «.'>-f«a        »»  .1  i>iT  J 
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•  Subb  was  the  man  with  whonA  6calvoni  was  abottt  to  associate  himself 
in  crime,  and,  indeed,  with  whom  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  | 
been  similarly  connected.    To  complete  bis  personal  appearance,  we 
shoal4  add,  he  had  a  low  forehead,  and  dark  bushy  hair  and  whiskers, 
that  met  in  luxuriance  under  the  chin.  i 

"  What  cheer,  my  lad,  what  cheer?    What's  to  be  grab1::{ed  now? 
Aaything  to  be  picked  up  that  ain't"  lost,  eh,  my  son  sf  sanctity »"  I 

**  I  am  here,  captain,  to  speak  to  you  about  business,  and,  where  mo-  ; 
ney's  to  be  had  for  the  looking,  you  will  not  refuse  a  job,  I  dare  say, 
especially  as  it's  in  your  line."  | 

"  I  have  run  my  cargo  safe,  and  I  don't  know  what  you  can  give  me 
now,  save  it's  a  job  of  Uiis  sort." 

As  the  captain  spoke,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  with  a  signi- 
ficant gesture,  and  then,  laughing  gruffly,  he  said, — 

"  You  know,  when  I  have  done  my  duty  to  my  owners,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  do  a  job  that  will  put  a  little  of  the  '  gelt*  in  my  w  ay." 

"  No  doubt,**  replied  Scalvoni ;  "  and  you  may  pretty  well  gue?s  I 
have  not  come  to  see  you  without  having  some  object  to  serve  ;  and  I 
know  well  that  you  wouldn't  do  it,  unless  there  was  something  to  be  got 
by  it — eh,  my  good  captain?" 

M  Ha!  Mr.  Scalvoni,  you  know  the  ways  of  the  world,  you  do,  while 
I  only  practice  them.  I  see  nothing  but  what  it  is  my  own  interest 
to  see." 

"  That's  right— that's  right,"  replied  Scalvoni.  "  You  are  the  man  to 
get  through  the  world  as  easily  as  your  ship  goes  through  the  waves. 
But  I  want  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  about  the  business  I 
have  spoken  to  you  of." 

"  Well,  then,  let's  down  into  the  cabin  and  have  a  carousal.  It's  all 
a  going  on  ;  they  are  at  it,  and  are  too  busy  to  notice  what  we  say,  even 
if-  they  could  heal  it." 

Without  more  invitation,  the  Dutch  skipper  led  the  way  to  his  own 
cabin,  where  several  men  were  drinking  and  smoking ;  at  the  same  time, 
their  voices  were  so  busily  employed,  you  could  scarce  hear  yourself 
speak,  and  certainly  not  your  neighbours. 

Down  into  this  place  Scalvoni  followed  the  captain,  and  was  soon 
accommodated  with  a  seat,  after  recognition  by  several  of  the  men  on 
board  the  lugger. 

Glasses  and  bottles  were  produced,  and  strgng  liquors  were  used 
like  water. 

"  Now,"  said  Scalvoni,  "can  you  listen  to  what  T  have  to  say,  for  I 
mu't  leave  your  vessel  within  two  hours  at  the  latest." 

••So  soon  !  You  are  never  for  letting  Vic  grass  grow  under  your  feet, 
Scalvoni;  but  I  kno.v  you  are  always  on  the  fret  about  something  or 
ether,  and  so  will  not  attempt  to  persuade  you." 

"You  are  wry  good,"  replied  Scalvoni;  "  but  to  businesf ;  we  can 
talk  of  that  now  these  felloWs  are  again  intent  upon  their  liquor  and 
conversation.  I  want  «  young  fellow  put  out  of  the  way.  Can  you 
doit?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all;  just  get  him  on  board,  and  I'll  shew 
Wm  what  it  is  to  swim  in  sialt  water." 

Do  as  you  please  about  that, '  replied  Scalvoni ;  "  but  we  must  act 
cautiously,  and  get  him  on  board  with  his  own  good  wi'l — stratagem 
is  worth  all  the  world  to  me  in  this  affair.  What  do  you  say — will 
jrou  do  itf 

"I  will;  but  what's  the  money;  I  must  hear  something  about  the 
'get,'  as  well  as  the  '  do,'  else  it  will  be  a  do  in  a  double  sense,  you  see, 
Master  Scalvoni,"  replied  the  captain,  with  a  shrewd  shrug. 

"I  tell  you  what  I  want  done,"" replied  Luke  Scalvoni,  "and  cannot 
pijt  your  p.ice  upon  yoiir  v/o  k.  Tell  me  what  you  want,  and  I  can 
then  say  yes  or  no',' as  it  is  worth  my  vhile  or  n^  t." 

"Then  my' price,"  replied  the  captain,  "is  a  hundred  guineas; 
"and  if  it  be  not  worth  that,  it  is  not  worth  having  it  done." 

"  Why,  I  believe  you  a  k  the  highest  you  can  at  first,  and  having  de- 
manded it,  you  are  too  obhtiiiate  to  fake  lefs.  Well,  iheh,  let  it  be  a 
bargain  —  you  undertake  to  put  him  acrojs  the  cha)!i)el  I" 

"Ay,  or  in  it',  for  the  matter  of  that.  You  know  I  am  no  way 
particular."  -       .'  , 

"Devil  a  bit,"  remarked  the  captain.  "Ah! — ah! — tbal's  a  good 
Idea  that  is.  Luke  Scalvoni '  pirticuiar — never,  except  when  it's  the 
sum  to  be  received. " 

"  Well,  then,  drop  him  into  the  salt  water,  and  Heaven  will  preserve 
its  own,  you  know,"  repHed  Scalvoni,  with  a  sneer. 

"H^!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  captain;  "you  a'-e  quite  funny  to- 
night, Luke  ;  biit  you  usuiil'y  are  when  anyth  ng  like  a' joke's  being 
planned.  I'll  have  him  pickled,  if  not  preserved;  but  }-oi)  have  not 
yet  informed  me  when,  w^iere,  or  how,  all  this  is  to  be  done.  Tell  me 
that." 

"  Oh,  you  ranst  come  up  to  my  wharf,  and  there  take  some  goods  for 
Holland,  aad  this  young  fellow  will  come  aboard,  under  the  idea  that  he 
U  bound  for  Am  terdarfi."  '  '  "' 

"  I  nee—I  «ee — we  sliall  Uaye  no  tfoiiWe." 


"  Exactly— it's  all  straightftfrward  -Voi^Tit  will  co»t  ybuDht:^  the 
trouble  of  sailing  up  the  river  to  my  place  knd  back  again." 
"  That  will  do,"  said  the  captain. 

"  But  keep  up  a  semblance  of  discipline,  and  atradec-like  appearance, 
or  you  will  spoil  tho  whol?  job."        '         -  •  '" 

These  p-eliminaries  arranged,  some  time  was  spent  in  carousal,  and 
Scalvoni,  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  named;  rose  and  got  on  ddck.  The 
moon  was  still  high  in  the  heavens ;  changed  in  position  it  is  true,  but 
the  same  calm  intensity  of  pure,  flooding  light;'  the  night  breeze  was 
light  and  cool,  and  he  felt  refreshed  after  the  hot  feverish  atr  he  Had 
been  inhaling  in  the  cabin.  His  own  boat  lay  in  the  Ite  of  the  vessel-^ 
her  sail  was  instantly  set,  and  a  few  minutes  more  saw  Scalvoni  salN 
ing  up  the  river, 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


TPIE  BROKEN  PITCHER. 

{Cc?icluded  from  our  last,) 

In  this  fluctuation  between  timidity  a^d  curiosity^  in  this  hurrying 
to  and  fro  from  the  cottage  and  the  palm  bushes,  gradually  Mariette 
approaclfsd  nearer  to  the  sleeper,  and  meanwhile  curiosity  began  to 
triumph  over  timidity. 

"  What  have'  I  to  do  with  him?  My  path  leads  me  by  where  he  is 
now  lying,  and  I  shall  go  on  whether  he  sleeps  or  wakes."' 

So  thougbt  Manon's  daughter— she  resolved  boldly  to  advance,  but 
remained  standing.  She  must  have  a  peep  at  the  flower-giver's  face. 
Meantinie,  \he  unknown  slept  as  though  he  had  not  rested  spundly 
for  fou^  weeks.  And  who  was  i|  ?  'yi'^ho  could  it  but  tl^e  arcli- 
villain  Colin  ? 

So  he  it  was,  whose  irreconcileable  enmity  had  brought  the  good  girl 
into  such  trouble  by  rrieans  of  the  pitcher ;  had  caused  tiie  disgusting 
a(|"air  with  Judge  Hautmartin ;  had  teased  her  v/ith  secret  gifts  of 
flowers  to  excite  her  curiosity.  Awl  why?  Pecause  he  hated  Mariette. 
His  conduct  towards  the  poo?  child,  in  every  society,  was  unpardonable. 
To  all  the  other  girl?  tt  La  Napoule,  he  was  more  friendly  and  agree- 
able than  to  Mariette.  Could  i;  be  l)elieved,  that  he  had  never  asked 
her  to  dance,  and  yet  she  danced  more  beautifully  than  any  o^  her 
companioss. 

And  there  he  lay,  caught,  betrayed.  A  spirit  of  revenge  was  aroused 
in  Mariette's  breast,  '^f^iat  disgrace  should  she  put  upon  him?  She 
took  the  nosegay,  and  having  unloosed  the  flowers,  scattered  them  over 
the  sleeper.  But  the  paper  on  which  the  ejaculation  "  Dear  Mariette" 
was  written,  she  thrust  into  her  bosom  ;  iritendiug  to  preserve  this 
proof  of  his  hapdwritmg  for  future  contingencies.  Cuqaing  Mariette! 
She  now  prepared  to  depart ;  but  her  irevenge  was  not  yet  gratified. 
S^iii  could  not  leave  the  spot  without  repaying  his  wickedness.  She 
tore  the  velvet  coloured  ribbon  from  her  bonnet,  and  having  as  gently 
as  possible  fastened  one  end  to  the  sleepers  arm,  tied  tiieo'lier  in  three 
hard  knots  to  a  palm  tree  near  by.  Wicked  Mariette!  How  would  he 
be  astonished  when  he  awaked;  how  would  he  be  tortured  with  curi- 
osity to  know  who  played  such  a  trick  upon  him!  He  coul4  never 
guess.    So  much  the  better.    It  served  him  right. 

After  all,  Mariette  seemed  quite  too  jne^ciful  — "VV'heu  she  had  finished 
her  work,  she  sserned  to  reperit  of  it.  Her  bosom  heav'ed  with  agita- 
tion. I  believe  even  a  few  tears  found  their  way  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
gazed  in  feverish  compassion  upon  the  malefactpr.  Slowly,  frequently 
turning  round  to  gaze  Ipack  into  the  palrns,  she  left  the  spot  and  retired 
home. 


CHAVTER  YIII. 

On  the  same  day,  Colin  practised  fresh  rascality.  He  would  pub- 
licly disgrace  Mariette.  Ah'  she  had' never  rtflccl^ed  that  her  \ i ol.t- 
coloured  rit'bon  was  known  in  all  La  Napoule.  Biit  Colin  knew  it 
oniy  tcov/ell!  He  tied  ;t  proudly  to  bis  hat,  and'wore  ii  bef.re  all 
the  w'or  d,  as  though  it  w^ere  the  pledge  of 'f-uccess.  And  the  world 
of  La  Napoule  said,'  "He  jiot  it  fronii  ?vlariette,"  and  all  the  girls  cried 
angrily,  "  ra-'cal  ;''  and  all  the  lovers  of  !"sld'rittte  cried  "  rascal." 

"  How  is  this.  Mother  Manon  ?"  said  Judge  Hautmartii),  and  he 
screeched  so  loud,  tlia  tlie  echo  reverberated  throughout  every  chamber 
of  his  no-  e;  "  do  you  allow  this  !  my' bride  give  her  bonnet  ribton  a 
present  to  the  young  farmer  Colin?  It  is  quite  time  our  wedding 
were  over.  When  that  hapi^ens  J  shall  have  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
matter." 

"  You're  right  enough,"  replied  Mother  Manon  ;  "if  matters  ha%e 
come  to'  this  pass,  the  wedding  must  not  be  postponed.  When  that  is 
ovtr,  all  is  over." 

"  But,  Mother  Manon,  your  d^iighter  still  refuses  me  her  consent." 

"  Only  do  you  get  ready  for  the  wetiidiiig." 

"  But  she  will  not  evpn  look  at  ine,  and  if  1  ever  altemgt  to  ^laca 
niyBelf  'near'ber,  the  wjlcj  creature  immediately  flies  aw^fty."       '  •  ' 
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"  Judge,  do  you  only  get  ready  for  the  wedding." 
"  But  if  Mariette  resists  ?" 

"  We  will  over-reach  her.  We  will  go  to  Father  Jerome,  and 
early  on  Monday  morning,  the  wedding  shall  take  place  in  private. 
We  can  easily  arrange  the  matter  with  the  priest ;  for  I  am  the  mother, 
and  you  are  the  first  officer  of  justice  in  La  Napoule,  and  she  must 
obey.  Yet  Mariette  need  know  nothing  about  it.  Early  on  Monday 
morning,  I  shall  send  |her  to  Father  Jerome's  on  pretence  of  a  mes- 
sage.— The  priest  will  address  her  upon  the  duty  of  obedience.  A 
half  hour  afterwards  we  will  arrive.  Then,  directly  to  the  altar.  And 
if  Mariette  cries  '  no,'  what  matters  ?  The  old  man  cannot  hear  a 
word.    But  say  you  nothing  of  this  to  a  soul." 

The  matter  was  arranged.  Mariette  dreamed  not  of  the  good  for- 
tune which  was  in  store  for  her.  She  thought  only  of  Colin's  wicked- 
ness which  had  made  her  the  conversation  of  the  whole  village.  How 
did  she  repent  of  her  folly  in  thus  exposing  herself  to  ridicule;  and 
yet,  in  her  heart,  she  forgave  the  rascal  his  guilt.  Mariette  was  en- 
tirely too  good. 

She  said  to  her  mother  and  to  all  her  companions,  "  Colin  has  found 
my  ribbon,  I  never  gave  it  to  him.  And  now  he  will  use  it  to  injure 
me.  You  all  know  that  he  has  always  taken  every  opportunity  to  show 
his  dislike  of  me." 

Ah  !  the  poor  child !  she  knew  not  what  new  mischief  the  wicked 
man  was  planning  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Early  next  day,  Mariette  went  to  the  spring  with  the  pitcher.  Yet 
no  flowers  lay  upon  the  rock.  Perhaps  it  was  too  early,  for  the  sun  had 
scarcely  risen  above  the  sea. 

Slie  heard  steps;  and  Colin  with  the  flowers  in  his  hand,  stood 
before  her.  Mariette's  face  w?s  as  red  as  blood.  Colin  stammered, 
"  Good  mornin»,  Mariette."  But  the  greeting  came  only  Irom  his 
heart ;  for  he  could  scarcely  bring  it  to  pass  his  lips. 

'*  Why  do  you  wear  my  ribbon  so  openly,  Colin  ?"  said  Mariette,  as 
she  set  the  pitcher  upon  the  rock.    "  I  never  pave  it  to  you." 

"  You  never  gave  it  to  me,  dear  Mariette  !"  said  he,  and  he  grew 
pale  with  suppressed  rage. 

Mariette  repented  of  her  deceit,  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  said, 
after  a  pause, 

"  Well,  I  did  give  it  to  you ;  but  you  should  not  wear  it  for  a  show. 
Give  it  back  to  me." 

Slowly  he  unfastened  it.  His  anger  was  so  great  that  he  was  unable 
to  stifle  his  sighs  and  tears. 

"  Dear  Mariette,"  said  he,  gently,  "give  me  the  ribbon." 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

His  secret  rage  now  became  desperate.  Now  he  sighed  and  looked 
heavenward;  now  gazed  sadly  on  Mariette,  who  stood  quiet  and 
innocent  by  the  spring,  her  eyes  downcast  to  the  earth. 

He  wound  the  violet-coloured  ribbon  round  the  flowers : 

"Take  all  together,"  «  id  he;  and  threw  them  so  mischievously 
towards  the  beautiful  pitcher,  that  it  was  upset,  and  broken  to  pieces. 
Having  thus  satisfied  his  malice,  he  ran  away. 

Mother  Manon,  meanwhile,  had  been  listening  from  the  window  of 
the  cottage,  and  had  heard  and  seen  all.  But  as  she  saw  the  fate  of 
the  pitcher  her  sight  and  heart  deserted  her.  She  could  hardly  even 
speak  for  anger  And  to  crown  all,  as  she  pushed  open  the  window- 
shutter,  to  screatn  after  the  rascal,  she  tore  it  from  its  rotten  hinges, 
and  it  fell  with  a  deep  crash  to  the  ground. 

Such  a  complication  of  misfortunes  had  quite  upset  the  brain  of 
any  other  woman  ;  but  Mother  Manon  soon  collected  herself. 

"  How  lucky  that  J  was  a  witness  to  the  act,"  said  she.  "  He  shall 
answer  for  this  before  the  judge;  and  weigh  out  his  solid  gold,  to 
pay  for  my  pitcher  and  window-shutter.  It  will  be  a  pretty  present 
for  Mariette  on  her  wedding-day." 

When,  however,  Mariette  picked  up  the  pieces  of  the  ruined  pitcher — 
and  Manon  saw  Paradise  destroyed,  good  Adam  without  a  head,  and 
Eve  with  nothing  remaining  but  her  legs — the  snake  triuiwphing  un- 
injured— the  lion  too,  unhurt,  but  the  lamb  abridged  of  its  tail — as 
she  saw  all  this.  Mother  Manon  broke  out  in  howling  invectives  against 
Colin,  as  a  very  child  of  the  evil  one. 


CHAPTEll  X. 

With  the  pitcher  in  one  hand,  and  Mariette  in  the  other,  Mother  Manon 
procefded,  about  the  ninth  hour,  to  the  place  where  Judpe  Hauttnartiti 
was  accustomed  to  sit  in  judgment.  She  set  forth  lier  (oniplaint  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  showing  as  evidences  the  broken  pitcher  and  the 
lost  Paradise.    Mariette  wept  bitterly. 

As  the  judge  saw  the  pitcher  broken  and  Mariette  all  in  tears,  his 
just  lage  against  Colin  was  excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  nose 


turned  as  violet  as  Mariette's  noted  ribbon ;  and  he  commanded  his 
constable  to  bring  the  delinquent  before  him  immediately. 

Colin  came,  bearing  himself  very  sadly.  Mother  Manon  repeated 
her  complaint,  with  great  eloquence,  before  judge,  constables,  and 
clerks.  But  Colin  heard  nothing.  He  stepped  to  the  side  of  Mariette, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear — 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Mariette,  as  I  forgive  you. — Your  pitcher,  only, 
have  I  broken,  and  that  by  accident ;  but  you — you  have  broken  my 
heart." 

"  What  means  that  whispering  there  ?"  cried  his  judicial  highness, 
Hautmartin.  "  Listen  to  the  complaint  which  is  made  against  you, 
and  defend  yourself." 

"  I  have  no  defence  to  make,"  said  Colin.  "  I  broke  the  pitcher, 
but  unwillingly." 

"  I  believe  he  speaks  the  truth,"  said  Mariette,  sobbing.  "  I  am  as 
much  to  blame  as  he,  for  I  had  offended  him  and  made  him  angry,  and 
without  due  care  he  threw  rae  the  ribbons  and  flowers.  He  is  not 
responsible  for  it." 

"  Tut!"  cried  Mother  Manon,  "will  the  girl  become  his  advocate? 
Decide,  judge.  He  has  broken  the  pitcher — that  he  does  not  deny, 
and  I,  through  his  fault,  the  window-shutter — will  he,  can  he  deny 
that  ?" 

"  As  you  make  no  defence.  Master  Colin,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  order 
you  to  pay  three  hundred  livres  for  the  pitcher,  for  that  is  its  value  ; 
and  for  the  " 

"  No,"  said  Colin,  "  it  is  not  worth  so  much — for  I  myself  bought  it 
for  Mariette,  at  the  fair  at  Vence,  for  a  hundred  livies." 

"  You  bought  it,  you  shameless  impudent !"  shrieked  the  judge, 
his  whole  face  becoming  like  Mariette's  bonnet  ribbon.  He  neither 
could  nor  would  say  more,  for  he  feared  to  create  any  further  discussion 
of  the  matter. 

But  this  reproach  had  excited  Colin's  anger,  and  he  continued  : 

"  I  sent  the  pitcher  to  Mariette  on  the  evening  of  the  fair,  by  the 
hands  of  your  own  servant.  There  stands  Jacques  at  the  door.  Let 
him  be  my  witPess.  Jacques,  say  :  did  I  not  give  you  the  box  to  take 
to  Mother  Manon's  ?" 

Tfee  judge  attempted  to  avert  the  blow,  but  simple  Jacques  said — 

"Recollect,  judge,  you  yourself  took  the  box  away  from  me,  and 
carried  what  was  in  it  to  Mother  Manon's.  There  it  lies  now  among 
the  paper*  in  the  corner." 

Of  course,  simple  Jacques  was  speedily  ejected  from  the  room  by  the 
constables  ;  and  the  judge  signified  to  Colin  that  he  might  depart  and 
wait  till  he  was  called  for  again. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Judge,"  observed  Colin  ;  "  but  this  shall  be  the  last 
exercise  of  your  authority  in  La  Napoule.  I  know  full  well  that  you 
would  have  ingratiated  yourself  into  Mistress  Manon's  and  Mariette's 
favour  by  this  disgraceful  use;  of  my  property.  If  you  want  me  again 
you  will  do  well  to  ride  over  to  Grasse,  and  you  will  Snd  me  at  the  ^ 
lord  lieutenant's."    So,  saying,  he  departed. 

Judge  Hautmartin's  perplexity  and  confusion  almost  turned  bis 
brain.  Mistress  Manon  shook  her  head.  The  whole  affair  looked  dark 
and  suspicious. 

"  Who  will  now  pay  for  the  broken  pitcher  ?"  she  asked. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Mariette,  her  face  suffused  in  blushes,  and  her 
eyes  beaming  with  delight,  "  I  am  already  paid." 


CHAPTER  XT. 

The  same  day  Colin  went  to  the  lord  lieutewant's  at  Grasse,  return- 
ing to  La  Napoule  early  next  morning.  Judge  Hautmartin,  meanwhile, 
smiled  maliciously,  and  quieted  all  Mother  Manon's  fears  by  swearing 
that  he  would  agree  to  cut  oft  his  nose  if  Colin  did  not  pay  up  the  three 
hundred  livres. 

Mistress  Manon  spoke  to  Father  Jerome  about  the  wedding;  and 
gave  him  particular  instructions  to  impress  upon  Mariette's  mind  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  mother.  The  good  old  gentle- 
man, although  he  heard  not  the  half  of  what  was  screamed  in  his  ear, 
promised  faithfully  to  do  so. 

When  the  Monday  morning  came,  Mother  Manon  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter, "  Dro8s  yourself  prettily,  Mariette,  and  take  this  wreath  of  myrtles 
to  Father  Jerome ;  he  wants  it  for  a  bride." 

Mariette  arrayed  herself  iu  her  Sunday's  best,  took  the  wreath  with- 
out suspicion,  and  wended  her  wr.y  towards  the  priest's. 

On  the  way,  she  was  met  by  Colin,  who  greeted  her  kindly  and 
modestly — and  when  he  heard  whither  she  was  carrying  the  wreath, 
intimated  that  he  was  going  the  same  way,  as  he  had  to  pay  Father 
Jerome  his  church  tithes.  As  ihey  went  along  together,  he  gently 
fcized  htr  hand,  whereupon  both  trembled  as  though  they  meditated 
some  monstrous  crime  against  each  other. 

"Have  you  forgotten  me?"  whispered  Colin.  BorrowfuDy.  "Ah! 
Mariette,  what  have  I  done  that  you  bhouid  treat  me  so  ciuelly?" 
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She  could  reply  nothing  but, 

"  Be  not  distressed,  Colin— you  shall  have  the  ribbon  again,  and  I 
shall  keep  your  pitcher.    Did  you  reaUy  give  it  to  me  V 

''  Ah,  Mariette  !  can  you  doubt  it?  Everything  that  I  have  would  I 
gladly  give  you.  Will  you  not,  in  future,  t.eit  me  kindly,  as  others  do?" 
^  ihe  answered  not.  Only  as  they  entered  the  priest's  house,  and 
•ookiag  up  she  saw  his  beautiful  eyes  in  tears,  she  whispered  to  him, 
Dear  Colm whereupon  dear  Colin  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 
Here  the  door  of  an  apartment  opened,  and  the  priest  dressed  in  his 
robes  stood  before  them.  The  young  people,  as  if  seized  with  dizzi- 
ness, clung  affectionately  to  each  other ;  but  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  the  effect  of  the  kissing,  or  arose  from  awe  in  the  presence  of  the 
venerable  father. 

Mariette  handed  him  the  myrtle  wreath.  He  placed  it  upon  her 
head  and  commencing  with  the  text,  "  Little  children  do  you  love  one 
another?  impressed  upon  her  in  the  most  eloqueat  and  touching 
manner  the  necessity  of  loving  Colin.  For  the  old  man.  through  his 
hardness  of  hearing,  had  not  heard  the  bridegroom's  name,  or  else 
Mother  Manon  had  forgotten  to  mention  It. 

Mariette's  heart  gave  way  under  the  eloquence  of  the  old  man,  and 
weeping  and  sobbing,  she  cried, 

II  Ah!  I  have  long  loved  him,  but  he  hate*  me." 

"/hate  you,  Miriette!"  said  Colin.  "  Since  you  came  to  La  Na- 
poule  I  have  loved  you  alone.  Oh,  Mariette!  how  could  I  hope  that 
you  loved  me,  when  all  La  Napoule  was  at  your  feet?" 

II  Why  did  you  avoid  me,  Colin,  and  prefer  all  my  companions?" 

"  Oh,  Mariette  !  whenever  I  saw  you  I  was  overcome  with  fear  and 
trembling,  sorrow  and  love.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  approach  you 
when  you  were  near,  and  jet  when  yeu  were  absent  I  was  still  more 
unhappy." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  old  man  supposed  they 
were  quarrelling;    so  joining  their  hands  together,  he  said  again 
Little  children,  love  ye  one  another  ?" 

Here  Mariette  sank  on  Colin's  breast,  while  Colin  threw  his  arms 
around  her,  and  their  countenance*  beamed  with  joy.  They  forgot  the 
priest,  the  whole  world.  Colin  pressed  his  lips  on  Mariette's.  Distracted 
in  mind  they  unconsciously  followed  Father  Jerome  into  the  church 

"  Mariette!"  sighed  he. 

"  Colin  !"  sighed  she. 

There  were  several  worshippers  in  the  church.  —  They  witnessed 
with  astonishment  the  marriage  of  Colin  and  Mariette.  Many  ran 
out  even  before  the  ceremony  was  concluded  to  spread  the  news  in  La 
Napoule. 

When  all  was  over,  Father  Jerome,  rejoicing  that  he  had  so  well 
iucceeded  in  his  persuasions,  led  the  bride  and  bridegroom  into  his  house. 


the  entertainment?  Even  Mother  Manon  rejoiced  in  her  son-in-law, 
as  she  now  first  became  fully  aware  of  his  wealth,  and  particularly  as 
Judge  Hautmartin,  in  company  with  his  nose,  lay  Imprisoned  in  Grasae. 

To  this  day,  the  broken  pitcher  remains  in  the  family,  and  is 
respected  as  a  sacred  relic. 


THK  COMPACT; 

OR,    FIRST   AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 
Anderson  clung  to  the  window-sill,  and  strove  not  to  tremble,  al- 
together, and  a    cold  perspiration 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Manon  came  runninif  in  out  of  breath.  She  had  long  waited  rt 
home  for  the  appearance  of  the  bridegroom,  but  he  had  not  arrived. 
Out  of  patience,  she  had  at  last  gone  to  Judge  Hautmaitin's.  Herr 
terrible  news  was  ia  store  for  her.  The  lord  lieutenant  had  arrived  on 
a  commission  of  inquiry  Into  the  conduct  of  the  judge,  who  had  been 
airested  and  thrown  into  prison. 

"  That  rascally  Colin  ia  surely  at  the  bottom  of  this,"  she  thought  • 
and  ran  hastily  to  the  priest's  house  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  wedding.  The  pi  lest  stepped  forward  proudly  to 
meet  her,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  his  side. 

But  when  the  true  state  of  the  case  dawned  upon  Mother  Manon, 
the  was  deprived  of  mind  and  tongue.  But  Colin's  mind  and  tongue 
teemed  all  the  more  powerful.  He  spoke  eloquently  of  his  love,  of 
the  broken  pitcher,  of  Judge  Hautraartln's  treachery,  the  reasons  of 
Ws  having  been  brought  to  justice,  and  finally  asked  Mother  Manoa's 
blessing. 

Father  Jerome,  when  after  a  considerable  time  he  was  made  to  under- 
ttand  the  nature  of  the  cage,  folded  his  hand*  together  piously,  and 
contoled  himself  by  repeating  with  uplifted  eyes. 

"  The  providences  of  Heaven  are  wonderful !" 

Colin  and  Mariette  kissed  his  hands ;  and  Mother  Manon,  out  of 
Aeer  respect  for  the  Providences  of  Heaven,  gave  the  young  pair  her 
DletBlng— remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  she  hardly  knew  whether 
w.is  utanding  on  her  head  or  her  heels. 
'And  am  I  really  awif«?"  asked  Mariette 
»lfe?" 


and  really  Colin's 


Mother  Manon  nodded  her  head,  and  Mariette,  leaning  on  Colin's 
in,  departed  for  his  dwelling. 

"  See,  here,  Mariette,"  ^aid  Colin,  as  they  passed  through  the  garden  ; 
'»ee  the  flowers  which  I  cultivated  so  carefully  for  your  pitcher." 

Colin  who  had  not  dreamed  of  so  happy  an  ending  to  his  unhappy 
»fe,  invited  all  the  neighbourhood  to  a  great  feast  at  his  house.  It 
'ttted  two  days.    Who  could  describe  Colin's  joy  and  the  splendour  of 


though  he  felt  his  knees  knock 
broke  out  on  every  limb. 

"A  letter?"  said  Mrs.  Delmair. 
"  Yes,  a  positive — letter." 

By  the  tone  in  which  this  last  word  was  spoken,  Anderson  felt,  as- 
sured that  Mrs.  Brown  had  stooped  to  pick  up  the  forged  document, 

and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  when  she  added,  

"  Goodness  gracious,  it's  addressed  to  Mr.  Merit  on.  He  must  have 
dropped  it  out  of  his  pocket.    I  wonder  if  there  is  any  secret  in  it." 

"Scarcely,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair;  "  but  I  will  give  it  to  him  when  he 
comes  in,  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  Ahem  !  Mrs.  Delmair,  I  couldn't  help  just  seeing  the  first  words 
— and  the  last  words ;  it's  from — a  female." 

"  Good  evening,  ladies,"  said  Anderson,  and  he  staggered  towards 
the  door  of  the  rooift,  but  was  prevented  from  going  out  by  meeting 

Maria  on  the  threshold,  to  whom  Mrs.  Brown  abruptly  said,  

"  Lor,  Maria,  here's  a  letter  of  Mr.  Meriton's— he  has  dropped  it  from 
his  rocket.    It  might  interest  you." 

"  Could  you  fancy  me,  madam,  so  base  as  to  peruse  it  ?" 
"  Oh,  marry  come  up— an  air  and  a  grace.    What  a  tail  our  cat's 
got.    I  have  no  such  scrupulousness.    Bless  my  heart,  whafs  it  all 
about  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Brown,"  cried  Maria,  "  this  is  unpardonable." 
*'  Oh,  pho — pho  !" 

"  In  the  name  of  common  honour,  I  protest  against  violation  of  Ibe 
most  ordinary  propriety.    A  letter  is  a  sacred  thing,  madam." 
"  Ah,  but  this  is  open." 

Anderson  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  slunk 
into  a  chair  by  the  door,  while  he  licked  his  lips  with  feverish  im- 
patience. 

"  Mrs,  Brown,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  "oblige  me  by  letting  the  letter 
lie  on  the  mantel  shelf  till  Mr.  Meriton  comes  in." 

"Indeed  I  won't.  Stuff  and  nonsense — here  goes.  Lor  bless  me, 
I'm  quite  inclined  to  hysterics — suppo.-t  me." 

"  I  will  not  stay."  said  Maria,  "  to  sanction,  by  my  presence,  such  a 
proceeding." 

Anderson  with  his  heel  prevented  her  from  opening  the  door,  and 
before  she  knew  what  was  the  obstruction,  Mrs.  Brown  had  read  as 
follows : — 

"York.  August  14,  17—. 
"  Meriton. — God  of  Heaven  !  can  it  be  indeed  true  that  yon  have 
forgotten  her  to  whom,  with  such  vows  that  no  sne  dared  to  doubt,  you 
plighted  your  truth  and  honour?  Oh,  Meriton,  think  of  what  I  was,, 
and  contrast  that  proud,  because  eminent,  positicn  with  what  I  am  now 
— what  you  have  made  me.  Till  I  saw  you  I  was  happy  in  gentleness- 
and  innocence;  now  I  am  an  outcast,  and  my  name  a  jtproach.  !• 
appeal  to  you  now  lor  the  last  time.  Have  mercy,  Meriton.  upon  her 
jou  have  reduced  to  misery  and  shame,  and  thus  abandoned.  Your 
child,  too — have  you  no  human  feelings  lor  that?  Does  your  heart  not 
yearn  to  look  upon  the  face  of  that  little  thing  that  some  day  must  rait 

you  father?    Meriton.  Meriton,  you  cannot  be  the  fiend  in  human  guis& 

your  last  letter  would  proclaim  yeu. 

"  You  there  tell  me  our  marriage  was  a  mockery,  and  that  the  cerr- 

mony  I  thought  made  me  your  wife  was  performed  by  one  of  yoac 

abandoned  associates.    Oh,  God !  Meriton,  may  you  never,  in  youc 

hour  of  greatest  bitterness,  feel  the  amount  of  anguish  you  have  gi^sa 

to  me  by  such  a  declaration  " 

Maria  Delmair,  with  a  faint  scream,  sunk  upon  a  chair,  and  cov«ed 

her  face  with  her  banda. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    RETURN.  THE    INDIGNANT     DENIAL   THE     ACruSATlON  OF 

ANDERSON. —  MERITON's   DESPAIR   ANB  DEPARTURB. 

Anderson's  countenance  lost  its  pale  hue.  and  assumed  the  flu.h- 
ing  appearance  of  purple,  as  now  he  knew  that  suspicion  was  avvakened 
in  the  heart  of  Maria  Delmair  of  Meriton's  honour.    As  for  poor  M4ri« 


herself  it  seemed  to  hier  as  If  she  had  been  suddenly  struck  dead,  and  the 
world  was  gliding  from  her  for  ^ver  and  ever.  Thought  was  for  some 
jBomeuts  paralyzed.  The  dreadful  words  of  that  luttier,  so  conclusive  of 
the  falsehood,  and  the  dark  baseness  of  him  who  had  won  her  love,  ap- 
peared to  be  repeated  in  endless  echoes.  Maria  Delmair  was  not  one 
of  the  fainting  order  of  young  ladies,  or  at  that  moment  she  must  have 
lapsed  into  utter  insensibility;  as  it  was,  however,  some  minutes  passed, 
before  she  could  recover  sufficient  consciousness  to  become  aware  that 
some'hing  was  expected  to  be  done  by  her  undejc.the  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Delmair  fcrgot  the  imaginary  baby  she  had  been  nursiug  so  long, 
and  had  it  been  a  real  one,  she  would  most  likely  have  dashed  its  brains 
out  on  the  floor,  fer  she  gave  such  a  start,  and  lifted  up  her  hands  with 
fiuch  an  expres»ipn  of  horror,  that  it  was  evident  the  letter  and  the  let- 
teronly  possessed  ^11  her  faculties. 

Even  Mrs.  Brown's  curiosity,  stimulated  as  it  was,  , was  forced  to 
pause  a  moment  to  take  breath,  ere  she  could  proceed  with  that  ominous 
epistle,  of  which,  however,  she  had  read  amp'y  sufficient  already  to  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  that  could  have  been  produced  had  she  fiuis>hed  it  to 
the  last  word. 

Her  mouth  opened  as  if  she  meditated  swallowing  the  fo'ged  epistle, 
^nd  so  putting  an  end  at  once  to  it  and  all  conjectures  concerning  it, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  t.bat  the  at  last  contrived  to  say, 

"  Murder  and  fire  !    Gracious  Heavens  I"  .    ,  .  . 

Anderson  again  felt  that  it  would  better  for  him  to  go  and  leave  the 
letter  to  work  without  him,  but  as  plten  as.  such  a. prudent  thought 
occurred  to  him  as  often  he  fanced  ha  could  Eot  tear  himself  away  from 
a  scene,  a  proper  account  of  which  he  could  never  have  except  froto  his 
own  observations.  • 

Therefore,  although  twice  he  rose,  twice  he  sat  down  ^gain,  with  a 
resolution  to  remain  and  bide  the  issue  of  the  affair  which  had  com- 
mencef^  so  auspiciously  to  his  particular  views. 

Most  of  all  did  he,  with  a  feverish  impatience,  wait  for  Maria's  first 
■words,  in  order  that  he  might  come  to  a  judgment  as  to  what  effect  the 
forged  document  had  had  upon  her. 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  *•  who  "vroiild 
have  thought  of  this.    Wickedness,  your  name  is  a  male  man." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair  to  Maria,  as  she  crossed  the  room,  and 
took  her  tenderly  the  hand,  "  do  not  grieve  at  this.    It  is  providential.'' 

Maria  burst  into  tears. 

"  Do  not  weep,  my  darling.  You  have  had  an  escape  on  which  you 
should  rather  coj  gratulate  yourself." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Mrs.  Brown.  "  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is 
for  a  young  woman  to  fancy  she  is  marrying  a  man,  and  find  out  he's  a 
roaring  lion." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  congratulation,"  said  Anderson,  "  to  Maria 
Delmair,  as  well  as  to  all  her  friends,  that  the  villany  of  Meriton  is  un- 
marked." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  uttering  these  words  appeared  to  havp  a  more 
rousing  effect  upon  Maria's  spirits  than  all  her  mother  could  say,  and 
probably,  indeed,  had  all  the  world  combined  to  entreat  her  to  leave  off 
weeping,  her  tears  would  not  have  ceased  so  suddenly  as  they  now 
did  on  hearing  that  voice  speaking  such  words. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  as  she  glanced  at  Anderson  with  fiashing  eyes ;  '^s!r^ 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  inform  you  that  I  do  not  permit  the  fami- 
liarity on  the  part  of  those  who  can  never  be  my  friends,  of  calling  me 
by  my  Christian  name.  Your  presence  here  has  been  an  intrusion  the 
whole  of  this  evening  ;  now  it  is  an  absolute,  unconditional  rudeness." 

Anderson  bit  his  under  lip  till  the  blood  started;  and  he  replied,  in 
a  low  voice,  indicative  of  suppressed  passion, — 

"  I  have  beeii  of  late  woriderfuUy  indebted  to  Miss  Delmair's  lady-} 
like  courtesies,  and  1  find  she  is  still  willing  to  add  to  the  amount  of  I 
the  obligation."  , 

"  1  have  no  words  to  waste  on  such  as  you  are,"  said  Maria —  ■ 
begone,  sir.   Begone."  ', 

"  Not  yet,"  added  Anderson.  "  In  ycur  calmer  judgment.  Miss  Del-  i 
wair,  you  will  regret  having  spoken  thus  harshly  to  one  who  never 
injured,  or  wished  in  any  manner  to  offend  you." 

'*  Well,  I  never,  Maria!"  excl-.imed  Mrs.  Brown  ;  what,  in  the  name 
of  goodnes.s,  makes  you  so  violent  against  Mr,  Anderson — for  one  would 
think  you  thought  he  had  written  the  letter  himself  that  I  have  road  1" 

Anderson  nearly  fell  off  his  chair  at  this  accidental  home  thrust. 
Maiia  glanced  at  him  immediately,  and,  with  a  shudder,  exclaimed, — 

"  Who  knojvs — whoknfws!" 

All  inarticulate  murmur  of  some  sort  of  denial  came  from  the  lips  of 
And -rson,  arici  Maria  continued, — 

"  Mother,  give  me  that  letter.  Having  heard  so  much  of  it,  it  now 
beromes  a  uuty  for  me  to  hear  the  whole — a  duty  to  myself,  and  to— 

"  Do  you  mean  Ur.  Meriton  r/said^  lMjys.jB'rq^  the 
letter  to  Maria.  "  I  thought  he  was  making  up  to  you.— Didn't  1  say 
90,  Mrs.  Delmair?" 


"  Should  this  accusation  prove  false^"  said  ^ifaria,'  with  so  ihuch 
calmness  as  she  could  assume,  "  Mi:.  Meriton  will  be  my  husband,  Mrs, 
Brown,  therefore,  you  need  trouble  yourself  wijh  .ndj  iriore  ingenious 
conjectures  upon  that  suhject.  If  trjie,  I  tear  him  from  my  heart,  as 
I  teai:  " 

She  inade  a  movement,  as  if  about  to  rend  tlie  letter  into  fragments, 
hut  her  mother  interposed,  saying,— 

"  No,  my  dear— do  not  destiroy  that  'lettfe'r.  Tlie  proof  of  its  truth  or 
its  faff^ahood,  must  deperid  upon  its  presei:vatibn,  not  its  destruction — 
keep  it,  and  keep  it  carefully." 

Maria  stopped  in  th!e  progress  of  destroying  the  letter,  and  replied,- — 

"  You  are  right,  mother — you, are  right;  it  shall  be  preserved  to  the 
confusion  of  some  one>    Heaven,  at  present,  only  knows  who." 

"  Amen,"  said  Ancerson.  "  We  are  all,  however,  in  a  tolerable  state 
now  to  judge  against  whom  that  letter  from  York  would  tell." 

"  trora  York!"  cried  Maria.  "  l^o  one  mentioned  York.butyou,  sir. 
— bow  came  yoii  to  know  the  letter  yfa-s  from  York?" 

Maria  said  this  so  suddenly,  and  fixed  her  beautiful  eyes,  with  such 
keenness,  on  the  face  of  Anderson,  that  it  1»as  liol  in  the  power  of 
mortal  to  avoid  looking  confused.  With  a  stammering  voice,  he  said,— 

"  Mrs.  Brown  said  York*  I  ana  sure  you  said  York,  Mrs.  Brown. — 
I  am  certain  a  lady  of  your  discriniination  would  not  read  a  letter  with- 
out saying  from  wheric^  it  came."  .  , 

"  I  dare  say  I  did  say  York,"  repli^id  Mrs.  Browii.  "  Really,,  Maria, 
you  are  very  touchy  to  Mr.  AHderson;  You  should  reserve  your  anger 
for  him  who  deserves  it." 

Maria  made  no  rejily  to  this,  bht  rapidly  read  over  the  letter  with  a 
burning  cheek  and  a  flushed  brow;  thcH  she  handed  it  to  her  mother, 
and  in  a  voice,  which  showed  the-  great  struggle  between  her  wish  that 
Meriton  should  be  innocent,  and  her  conviction  of  his  guilt,  she  said, — 

"  Mother,  do  you  take  it — Meriton  will  be  here  very  shortly,  and  we 
will  show  it  to  him — if  innocent,  he  is  wholly  so— if  guilty,  " 

She  paused,  and  Anderson  filled  up  the  sentence,  by  adding,  "  he  is 
awfully  guilty,  indeed— was  it  you,  Mrs.  Delmair,  who  remarked  upon 
the  lucky  escape  your  daughter  had  had — ^^ruly,  she  don't  seem  aware 
of  it,  and  requires  again  to  be  assured  of  her  good  fortune." 

"This  is  unsulTerable,"  said  Maria,  rising.  ,  , 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  interposed  he  rmother,  "  remaiuhere;  Mr.  Anderson 
will  see  the  propriety  of  leaving  us  now." 

"  At  your  request,  most  certainly,  ihadam,"  said  Anderson,  rising; 
"  I  only  remained,  to  afford  ycu  protection  against  the  violence  of  a 
detected  imposter.  Y'ou  will  bear  in  mind  that  that  letter  was  found 
beneath  the  chair  on  which.  Meriton  had  been  sitting." 

"  And  you  subsequently,"  said  karia. 

"  And  I  subsequently,"  he  continued;  "you  are  quite  correct.  Miss 
Delmair.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  actions  have  so  much  interest  iu 
your  eyes,  as  to  be  so  far  taken  notice  of." 

He  then  moved  towards  the  door,  saying, — 

"  Mrs.  Brown,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  good  night.  Pra> 
present  my  respects  to  your  amialple  daughter?  By^the  bye,  Mrs.  Del- 
mair, let  us  always  give  the  accused  person  the  benefit  of  any  circum- 
stance in  his  favour.    That  letter  purports  t»  come  fron»  York  ." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  paid  Mis.  Brown,  glancing  over  it,  as  Mrs,  Del- 
mair held  jt  open  in  her  hand. 

"Then  I  should  say,  if  it  has  not  lh6.Y'ork  post  mark,  it  may  be  a 
•fabrication."  .  .  . 

"  It  has,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  as  she  turned  the  letter  over  .and  saw 
indubitable  proofs  oif  its  having  passed  regularly  by  post  from  York. 

"  Good  night,  ladies,"  added  Anderson,  with  a  slight  touch  of  irony  iu 
his  tone — "Goodnight."  ..  ,^ 

At  that  moment  a  double  knock  sounded  on  the  street  door,  and  An 
derson  stepped  back  into  the  room,  saying, — 

"  If  that  is  Meriton,  I  stay." 

"  Do,"  exclaimed  Maria — "  meet  him  if  you  dare  1" 

"  bare  ?  A  brave  word  for  a  young  lady  to  use.  Y^ou  will  find  thft 
an  innocent  man  dare  easily  meet  a  guilty  oue.  Miss  Delmair,  you 
allow  your  little  disappointment  of  the  heart  to  overcome  your  judg- 
ment." ,         ,  .  ,  ,j  ,..„         u..  o 

i'om  by  this  time  had  opened  the  door  for  Meriton,  and  with  the.jiri^ 
fominunication  of, — "  There's  a  shindy  in  the  parlour,"  he  left  him  to 
find  out  what  he  meant  at  his  leisure.  _u 

Rather  surprised  at  the  announcement,  and  expecting  that  it  could 
refer  to  no'hing  but  some  impertinence  on  the  part  of  Anderson,  Mej^- 
ton,  without  the  ceremony  of  knocking,  at  once  entered  the  parlour, 
where  he  looked  around  him  with  no  little  surprise  at  the  various  atti- 
tudes of  the  excited  group  within  it.  ^  ,  . 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment,  and  Maria  |irst^brok,e  tije.painful  silence 
by  going  up  to  Meiiton,  aiid.  la^-ing  her  h,au4  vpon  his  heart  as  she 
said, 77"   ,    \;  .:,    ,  u:   u...       .  f.   ;  »«•••. 

"  Meriton,  as  if  you  were  before  your  God,  answer  me  truly.  Had 
you  a  letter  this  evening  in  your  pocket  ?" 
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"What— what— what,  i8  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Maria;  what  has 
happened— what  letter  ?'»  - 

*' A  letter  from  York." 

York  !  I  have  ho  lejfcter  from  York. ,  What  do  you  mean  ?'' 

"  Meriton— Meriton,  as  you.have  a  hope  of  Heaven,  be  truthful.  A 
letter  f  om  York  addressed  to  you  " 

"Addressed  to  me?  I  know  nobody  at  York,  and  yet,  of  course,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  that  a  letter  Irom  York  cannot  come  to  me. 
Where  is  it  ?" 

"  Well  acted — admirably  acted,"  said.  Anderson. 

Meriton,  turned  him  fpjr  an  Jnstant  a  glance,  rather  of  curiosity 
than  any  other  feeling,  and  then  addressing  Maria,  he  said, — 

"  Good  God,  Maria!  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  For  Heaven'J 
sake  explain  to  me  !" 

"I  will.  The  letter,  mother.  Look. here,  Meriton.  Behind  the 
chair  on  which  you  sat  was  found  this  epistle.  Look  at  it  well,  Meri- 
ton ;  peruse  it,  and  tiien  aoswer, me.". 

She  held  the  letter  to,  him  wit.h  .both  hands,,  and  yet  they  tremble^ 
so,  that  he  could  scarcely  take  it  from  her.  When  he  did,  she  crossed 
her  hands  upon  her  breast,  as  if  by  pressure  she  would  keep  dc  wn  the 
struggling  feelings  that  had  there  found  a  home,  and  awaited  with 
straining  eyes,  and  an  attention  painful  to  look  upon,  what  he  should 
next  say  to  her. 

Meriton  took  the  letter,  and  turned  it  over  and  over  in  silent  wonder 
for  some  minutes. 

"  It  is  addressed  to  me,"  he  said.    "  Who  opened  it  ?" 
"  Read— read,"  said  Maria. 

"  Admirably  acted.    Bravo — bravo  !"  said  Ancjersnn. 

Poor  Meriton  was  thoroughly  confounded,  and  he  commenced  rapidly, 
and  with  a  bewildered  inind  that  made  him  doubt  if  he  were  awake  or 
dreaming,  the  Utter  which  had  already  produced  so  much  mischief, 
while  poor  Maria  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  countenance  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  unutterable  interest,  that  any  one  but  a  man  so  far  debased, 
and  the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  as  Anderson  then  was,  must  have 
melted  into  pity  at  such  a  spectacle.  He,  however,  felt  none.  No  feel- 
mg  now  animated  him  but  hatred  against  both  Meriton  and  Maria,  for 
the  latter  he  no^  felt  assured  never  would  be  his  were  he  to  be  the  last 
man  left  alive  in  the  world,  and  to  now  become  hsr  most  abject  slave 
for  ever. 

Meriton  read  the  letter  through  before  he  spoke,  or  gave  any  out- 
ward visible  sign  of  how  the  contents  affected  him.  Then  a  deadly 
paleness  came  across  his  face,  which  was  very  soon  succeeded  by  i 
veheojent  flush  of  colour,  and  dropping  the  letter  at  his  feet,  he  said,— 

"  Maria,  do  you  believe  this  i" 

'•  How  can  she  help  believing  it,"  cried  Anderson.  "  Upon  my  word, 
Meriton,  you  must  fancy  you  have  an  extraordinary  power  over  people's 
credulity." 

I  will  talk  with  you  presently,"  said  Meriton,  quite  calm.    "  Maria, 
do  you  believe  this  ?" 
"You — you  deny  it?" 

Poor  Maria  Delmair  had  kept  up  till  now,  but  her  strength  at  last 
failed  her,  and  before  she  could  become  cognisant  of  Meriton's  reply, 
she  fainted,  and  was  only  timely  caught  by  her  lover,  or  she  would  have 
fallen  heavily  to  the  groutid. 

Mrs  Delmair^  aided  by  Mrs.  Brown,  immediately  relieved  him  from 
his  burthen,  which  he  felt  as  none;  and  the  former,  with  tears  startin-' 
fr.;m  her  ejesj  .said, —  ° 

"  Mr.  Meriton,  God  forgive  you,  but  I  cannot,  for  bringing  this  misery 
upon  me  and  n.y  child.  You  should  have  sou-ht  some  other  victim, 
perhaps  more  capable  of  resisting  you,  be.-ause  better  protected,  or  pos- 
sibly Joi/iug  each  other  less.  Go,  sir,  and  may  we  never  see  your  face 
again." 

"Oh,  go,"  cried  Mrs.  Brown.  "Oh,  you  wretch!  You  monster 
on  onjy  two  legs  ! ^o  !  I  do  believe  it  was  you  who  invented  a  calumny 
th  'it  my  daughter  Gforgiana  was  fat  and  fiabby.  Go,  you  rhinoceros,  go  !" 
f'-riton  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  perfectly  bewildered;  he  could 
■  ely  fiHd  breath  to  say, — 

"  Hear  me:  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  I  deny  the  allegations 
in  that  letter,  or  that  I  saw  it  unt  1  this  moment." 

"Who  expected  him  to  admit  it?"  said  Anderson.  "  A  man  who 
pould  act  in  the  manner  thus  described,  would  be  a  strange  and  incon- 
sl*tent  mortal  to  stop  at  a  simple  falsehood  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
'Brown  ?" 

.  "  Ah,  to  be  sure.    We  ain't  quite  idiots,  I  think.    Why  don't  you  go, 
jou  ill-1  oking  wretch  ?    Perhaps  you'd  like  to  eat  theRlrl  after  you  have 
attempted  to  r.  in  her  pro  pedus-s  f  ,r  life,  you  hanihal ."' 
J(Iar.a— Maria,"  crW  Meriton.    "  Maria,  one  word." 
"  Not  one,  sir,"  fa  d  Mrs.  Delmair.    "  If  you  have  one  spark  of  shame, 
of  honour,  or  of  feeling  left,  you  wi  1  immediately  quit  my  house." 
. tan  yQp,  Meriton.  really  stay  after  this  ? '  said  Anderson,  bitterly, 
»nd  ironically.    "  Truly  you  are  a  man  of  sense." 


,  Meriton  turned  to  Anderson,  and  looked  him  full  in  .the  face,  a 
sciutiny  which  the  other  tried  in  vain  to  endure  with  fortitude,;  for 
alter  about  a  quartej  of  a.  minute  he  turned  his  eyes  shrinkingly  away. 

"Andetson."  said  Meriton,  "  Gi-dhave  mercy  upon  you,  I  begin  to 
see  through  ,  this  awful  cloud  of  rnyBtery.  You  and  I  will  have  an 
ficcount  to  settle  soon.  To-morrow  I  will  see  you.  Now  I  cannot  trust 
myself.    Mrs.  Delmair,  hear  me.    You  are  abused."  . 

"  Pho  !  pho !"  cried  Mrs.  B;own  ;  "  if  anybody  was  abused,  I  should 
say  it  was  my  Georgiaiia.    I  am  convinced  you  invented  the  'fat  and 
flabby;'  and  after  ll\at  I  consider  you  capable  of  any  things".,  ,    .  -, 
.  "  Mr.  Meriton."  ciied  Mrs.  Delmair,  "  I  did  not  think  that  three  times 
I  should  have  had  to  implore  you  to  Ipave  ray  house." 

Meriton  made  a  step  towards  Maria,  who  lay  upon  a  sofa,  still  per- 
fectly insqnsxble,  but  Mrs.  Delmair  interposed,  and  then  he  $eemed 
about  to  say  something  which  he  eiiher  thought  better  of,  or  could  not 
find  speech  tosutier,  and  he  walked  from  the  parlour  to  the  streei-door, 
which  he  opened  and  clo.sed  alter  him  like  a  man  in  a,  dream,  who  is 
moving  onward  wiihout  aim,  and  without  reflection,  he  knows  not 
whither. 


CliAPTER  XXVI. 


ANpE^RSON  S    A^OCK    CONDOLENCE    WITH  MRS.  PElBilAtB — THE  REFU- 

TA-riON  OF  THE  ACCDSAHON  BY  MARIA.  THE  VOW.— ANDERSON'S 

RAGE. 

It  was  a  positive  relief  to  Anderson  when  Maria  left  the  room,  for, 
notwithstanding  his  success,  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  was  exceedingly 
painful  to  him,  and  sounded  ill  in  his  tars,  since  it  was  caused  by  the 
supposed  treachery  of  another,  who  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her  heart  ere  such  feelings  could  exist  or  flnd  their  vent. 

He  breathed  more  freely,  and  looked  round  the  room,  like  the  criminal 
who  is  relieved  from  the  presence  of  his  accuser  ;  he  could  almost  fancy 
himself  free  from  any  participation  of  the  guilt,  and  turning  to  Mrs. 
Delmair,  he  said  with  affected  sorrow, — 

"  1  much  regret,  Mrs.  Delmair,  the  unpleasant  position  you  are  placed 
in;  it  must  be  trying  in  the  extreme  to  one  of  your  mind  and  nerves — 
sorrow  and  disappointment  are  feel  ngs  that  must  not  he  indulged  in  to 
excess,  else  the  injury  that  may  occur  to  the  constitution  is  very  great." 

"  So  it  is,"  sighed  Mrs.  Brown;  "  Mr.  Anderson,  you  are  a  gentletr.an 
as  can  feel  for  another,  as  the  psalms  say  ;  indeed  I  have  often  said  it 
myself,  but  poor  Mrs.  Delmair,  you  see,  has  not  the  strongest  nerves  in 
the  world."  , 

"  We  can  scarcely  expect  it,"  replied  Anderson  ;.  "  hut  Mrs.  Delmair 
will,  1  date  say,  see  that  much  must  be  done  to  console  Maria  after  her 
disappointment." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair;  "it  is  a  great  blow  to  Maria,  I 
dare  say,  but  I  never  conversed  much  with  her  on  the  subject,  andknov/ 
but  little  about  the  affair." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Delmair,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  laying  her  hand 
upon  her,  "  you  must  leave  your  daughter  to  recover  herself;  the  young 
mind  you  see  is  elastic— like  a  spring  cushion,  it  goes  up  and  dowji, 
according  to  circumstances— but  with  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Delmair,  dis- 
appointments at  our  time  of  life  v.^ould  bear  us  down,  and  we  should 
never  get  up  any  more." 

•'  Exactly,"  said  Anderson  ;  "  Mrs.  Delmair  must,  of  course,  take 
great  care  of  heri»e]f ;  but  she  will  find  much  consolation  in  attempting 
to  assuage  the  gr  ef  of  others,  as  I  dare  say  you  know  by  experience." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown ;  "  you  are  quite  right ;  we 
lose  the  grief  at  our  misfortunes  while  we  attend  to  that  of  others  ;  now 
do,  Mrs.  Delmair,  give  over  grieving,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  Maiia 
to  come  into  the  room  nnd  compose  herself.'' 

"  That  is  very  discreet  advice,"  remarked  Anderson,  "  but  I  fear 
Maria  would  scarce  do  so;  she  is,  you  see,  not  so  well  calculated  to 
attend  to  the  advice  given  her  ;  she  is  young,  and  not  endowed  with  the 
same  feelinj^s  that  these  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world  usually 
possess." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  a  notion  that  whatever 
Anderson  said  was  complimentary  of  herself,  though  in  what  particular 
she  would  have  been  puzzled  to  explain ;  she,  together  with  Anderson, 
overwhejmed  Mrs.  Delmair,  and  that  good  lady  had  but  little  opportu- 
nity to  say  anything  at  all,  hid  she  been  fo  inclined. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  ready  to  advise  anything  and  everything,  without 
troubling  herself  much  about  the  naturi;  of  the  remedy,  or  diseaje,  and 
Anderson  hoped  in  this  confusion  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  pood  opi- 
nion of  Mrs.  Delmair,  ».nd  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  family  that  would 
give  him  the  oppoitunity  of  being  prese  nt  with  Maria,  and  at  leisuie  to 
prosecute  his  suit  and  to  place  hirafcelf,  if  possible,  in  the  tame  position 
with  reference  to  Maria,  that  Meriton  had  but  a  short  time  previoutly 
held.  • 

Anderson  worked  for  this  under  disadvahtages;  he  was  somewhat 
staxtled  even  by  tbs  success  of  his  own  villa'ny,  and  he  scarce  knew 
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■what  was  the  best  mode  of  action — what  was  best  to  say — to  do — or  to 
advise  ;  and  yet  he  wished  to  keep  up  an  easy  flow  of  conversation, 
that  should  engage  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Delmair. 

This  would  have  been  a  difficult  task,  had  not  Mrs.  Brown's  loquacity 
aided  him,  for  it  left  little  time  for  reflection,  thought,  or  reply,  to 
what  he  said,  which  he  felt  conscious  was  not  the  most  rational,  merely 
puling  condolence  to  Mrs.  Delmair. 

In  fact,  if  he  could  get  over  the  present  moment,  he  felt  all  would  be 
well;  but  he  wished  to  do  so  with  flying  colours,  and  he  thought  him- 
self an  injured  man  by  the  line  of  conduct  purtued  towards  him. 

While  he  was  addressing  some  more  condoling  remarks,  and  appear- 
ing very  much  affected  at  what  bad  occurred,  Maria  re-entered  the 
apartment,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Delmair, — 

"  Do  not  have  any  couTersation  with  that  man  respecting  either  me 
or  Mr.  Meriton." 

"  My  dear  Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  who  was  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  saying, — 

"  Oh,  Maria,  do  not  speak  of  Mr.  Anderson  in  that  manner.  I  am 
sure  he  has  been  talking  in  the  handsomest  manner  to  Mrs.  Delmair, 
and  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  anybody's  head." 

"  I  am  sure,"  returned  Maria,  "that  there  is  no  truth  in  that  villan- 
ous  letter.    I'll  not  believe  a  word  about  it." 

"Miss  Delmair,"  said  Anderson,  rising,  "to  insinuate  aught  against 
that  letter,  which  has  shown  in  so  unenviable  and  unamiable  a  light, 
the  character  of  one  of  whom  you  held  a  better  opinion  than  he  de- 
served  " 

"  That  has  yet  to  be  proved,  sir,"  remarked  Maria,  hastily. 

"I  repeat,  than  he  deserved;  yet  be  not  unjust  to  others — doubt 
what  you  will,  but  do  not  couple  rae  and  what  you  doubt  together.  If 
I  have  uufortunately  failed  in  winning  those  opinions  of  you  I  could 
have  desired,  let  not  that  be  a  cause  for  unhandsome  and  unmeriied 
aspersion." 

This  was  rather  a  stroke  of  policy  in  Anderson,  which  he  thought 
would  serve  to  gild  his  own  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  ladies,  and, 
probably,  reduce  Maria  to  silence  ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  for 
Maria  saw  through  the  manoeuvre,  and  despised  it,  and  turning  to  her 
mother,  she  said, — 

"  I  again  repeat,  raother,  that  I  do  not  credit  the  contents  of  that 
letter.  I  believe  it  false  from  my  heart  and  soul  ;  and  more — I  will 
use  every  endeavour  to  discover  all  connected  with  it." 

"But,  my  dear  Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "how  could  you  doubt 
it  ?  Why,  child,  it's  got  the  government  post  mark  upon  it ;  it  is 
stamped  with  truth — isn't  it,  Mr.  Anderson  ?" 

"  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being  genuine  about  it,  I  must  confess,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Anderson.  "  I  never  read  a  more  aflecting  appeal  in  all  my 
life,  and  one  that  could  scarcely  be  made  in  vain  to  any  one  possessing 
the  commonest  attributes  of  humanity." 

"  Such  comments  are  ill-suited  to  one  who  might  desire  the  disgrace 
of  another,"  said  Maria. 

"  Maria,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs,  Delmair,  "  you  are  unusually  warm. 
I  do  not  see  that  you  need  make  any  remark  about  these  aifairs  ;  Mr. 
Meriton  has  quitted  the  house,  and  I  hope  his  name  will  not  be  again 
sounded  here — I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  rae." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  chimed  In  Mrs.  Brown;  "Lord,  how  hard  it  is  to 
convince  some  people,  and  young  people  are,  especially,  obstinate,  and 
won't  be  advised.    I  am  sure  if  my  Georgiana  v/ere  to  act  so,  I 

should  ;  but  there,  'tis  no   use  making  comparisons — they  are 

odious — but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  anybody  had  ever  made  love  to  her, 
aud  she  afterwards  found  out  that  he  had  a  young  woman  in  the  country 
in  a  particular  way,  why,  she'd  — — ;  but  there,  'tis  no  use  saying 
what  other  people  won't  believe — but  she's  got  a  spirit,  Georgiana  has." 

While  Mrs.  Brown  was  making  this  curious  oration,  Maria  scarce 
knew  what  to  do  with  herstll,  and  would  have  quitted  the  room,  but  she 
wished  to  mark  more  decidedly  her  disapprobation  of  Anderson's  conduct. 

"  I  hope  that  Miss  Delmair  will  yet  hold  better  opinions  than  she 
does  at  present;  and  when  time  8liall|have  softened  the  past,  shewil]  not 
look,  with  a  cold  eye,  upon  her  well  wishers  and  devoted  friends." 

"  If,  sir,"  said  Maria,  "  you  hope  to  gain  anything  by  the  disgrace, 
and,  I  believe,  calumny  of  one  who  is  not  present,  you  are  most  miser- 
bly  mistaken,  in  the  estimate  you  have  formed  of  my  character.  Since 
80 much  has  been  said,  hear  what  I  have  further  to  say:  should  that 
letter  prove  to  be  genuine,  and  the  contents  true,  it  will  not  advance 
your  cause  one  atom — for  if  I  never  wed  Mr.  Meriton,  I  declare,  before 
Ood,  that  I  will  never  marry  another." 

Before  Mrs.  Biown  or  Anderson  could  make  a  reply,  she  quitted  the 
apartment,  leaving  them  all  stupified  at  what  they  had  heard. 

A  few  seconds  sufliced  to  recover  Anderson,  whose  anger  and  rage 
had  risen  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  with  a  half-uttered  curje  he  rushed 
frim  the  room,  seized  hiii  hat,  and  precipitately  quitted  the  bouse,  and 
rushed  frantically  along  the  street. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  MOTHER. 

Happy  woman,  who  hast  bound 

Love  within  a  magic  round 

Of  home  duties,  and  the  ties 

Of  thy  true  heart's  sympathies  ! 

What  to  thee  is  daily  care, 

Early  waking,  homely  fare, 

Arduous  toils,  and  watchings  late — 

What  ? — Thy  being's  useful  state, 

That  which  makes  thee  what  thou  art, 

Beautiful,  and  pure  of  heart! 

God  hath  given  thee  to  fulfil, 

Duties  :  and  thy  cheerful  will 

Doeth  well  the  part  assigned : 
And  thy  days  of  labour  hard 
Bring  abundant  rich  reward, 

Strength  of  body,  peace  of  mind  ! 

Woman,  oft  on  such  as  thou, 

With  thy  calm,  maternal  brow, 

With  thy  heart,  whose  holy  spring 

Knows  no  wild  disquieting. 

Do  I  look,  even  with  a  sense 

Of  admiring  reverence : 

With  a  wish,  that  I,  like  thee, 

Had  no  restless  yearnings  fond 

Towards  what  is  our  graip  beyond — 

Had  no  eagle  thought  impelling 

Onward,  upward — that  the  welling 
Of  my  soul's  strong  tide  would  be 

Like  thine  own,  a  stream  that  flows 

Ever,  yet  no  tumult  knows. 

Blessing  to  the  Power  benign, 

Who  warms  that  mother's  heart  of  thine — 
And  hath  made  thy  soul's  delight 
Thine  own  children  in  thy  sight, 
And  doth  give,  like  morning  dew, 
The  goods  thy  spirit  clings  unto  ! 
Blessing  be  to  God  !  for  he 
Hath  many  mothers  made  like  thee — 
Many  spirits,  whose  calm  worth. 
Like  spring  sunbeams  on  the  earth, 

Makes  a  bliss  where'er  it  shine  ! 

Go,  thou  happy  one,  and  cast 

Light  thy  children's  home  around  : 

Fame  has  nothing  that  can  last 

Like  the  peace  thy  heart  has  found  ! 

Go,  thou  art  not  poor,  though  lowly, 

Thy  life's  wealth  is  duty  holy ; 

And  the  ceaseless  joys  that  rise 

From  thy  heart's  warm  charities, 

These  are  better  than  the  blind 

Dieamings  of  a  stronger  mind  ! 


NOTtCE  TO  COKRE8PONDENTS. 

J.  B.  GoGos. — "  The  Convict"  is  in  hand  ;  we  are  obliged  by  the 

peated  favours  of  our  esteemed  correspondent. 
Accepted. — "  The  Arabian  Steed." 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "The  Brothers;"  and  "To  Jessy." 

D.  Wright  (Aberdeen). — We  hope  you  may  never  have  cause 
change  your  present   good  opinion  respecting  us.     "  The  High 
lands,"  &c.,  is  intended  for  insertion. 

Fanny  Dokagan. — "Harold;"  "The  Fancy  Cobbler;"  "Mary  E 
don  ;"  and  "  Oh,  Who  Would  be  a  Baby?"  shall  receive  early  inser 
tion.    But  we  must  decline  "  Tickets  for  the  Tower,"  on  account  ( 
its  great  length.    We  do  not  think  the  fair  authoress  has  done  justi' 
to  her  portrait. 

T.  RowE,  JuN. —  No  index  was  published  to  Vol.  I.    There  are  seve^ 
numbers  out  of  print. 

Co. — We  are  obliged  for  the  favours  already  received;  but  are  sorry 
say  that  we  cannot  accept  any  article  on  the  termi  proposed. 

O.  H.  OusTAiNG. — "  Eugenie  Varchi"  is  accepted  ;  but  the  author  will 
excuse  us  when  we  say  that  it  is  bad  taste  to  intersperse  an  article  so 
thickly  with  foreign  words — nothing  is  gained  by  it,  but  an  imputa 
tion  of  pedantry.    We  must  insist  upon  the  exercise  of  our  preroga- 
tive, and  make  what  alterations  we,  in  out  discretion,  may  dee 
necessary. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  MARRIAGE. 

(FROM  THE  GEBMAK  ) 

In  an  old  lonelj  castle  lived,  quite  secluded  from  the  world,  a  young 
man  named  Mornan.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family;  his 
father  had  left  him  great  possetsions  ;  but  the  well-known  thirty  years' 
war  had  done  snch  havoc  to  his  property,  that  he  had  novr  little  of  it  re- 
maining :  a  small  portion  of  land  to  the  west,  two  burnt  down  villages, 
and  his  old  patrimonial  castle  now  in  ruins. 

The  prince  of  th«  country  where  his  lands  were  situated,  had  lately 
returned,  and,  with  th«  best  Intentions,  was  determined  to  give  every 
assistance  in  his  power  to  these  who  might  require  it,  Mornan,  who 
had  served  under  the  prince,  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery,  penetration,  and  fine  feeling  of  honour,  and,  through  these  in- 
estimable qualities,  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  prince. 

The  whole  of  Mornan's  household  consisted  of  one  old  faithful  serv- 
ant, who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  wars,  and  now  acted  both  the 
part  of  valet  and  cook. 

Mornan  was  mostly  out  shooting,  not  so  much  from  the  love  of  that 
sport  as  from  a  roving  disposition  that  could  not  bear  confinement. 

Employed  in  this  manner,  the  summer  passed  quickly  by,  and  the 
golden  appearance  ef  his  garden  bespoke  the  arrival  of  autumn.  One 
•vening,  walking  leisurely  along,  absorbed  in  thought,  he  came  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  from  which  he  perceived,  at  a  short  distance,  a  venerable 
old  church.  Mom«n  had  never  been  in  this  place  before,  neither  had 
he  heard  anything  respecting  the  church.  Prompted  by  curiosity,  he 
entered.  Through  the  yellow,  blue,  and  red  windows  shone  the  sun, 
which  threw  a  most  dazzling  light  upon  the  altar. 

The  beaatiful  stillness  that  reigned  wrapt  his  soul  in  meditatioa,  and 
he  was  ■pon  the  point  of  kneeling  down,  to  pour  forth  a  pious  ejacula- 
tion to  his  Maker,  when  he  heard  a  slight  noise,  and,  looking  round,  he 
•aw  a  young  lady,  about  the  middle  height,  dressed  iA  black,  rise  from 
a  tomb,  throw  htr  mantle  over  her  beautiful  shoulders  and  neck,  and 
quit  the  church. 

Mornan  was  bewildered  to  know  what  to  think  of  this  circumstance, 
but  walked  to  the  tomb,  upon  which  he  read  the  following  Inscription  : 

"Here  lies  Sir  Ernest  Rothwegg, 
Vho  was  killed  on  his  return  home. 
God  be  merciful  to  his  soul." 

\Vhiht  Mornan  wa«  reading  this,  he  saw  an  old  sexton  come  out  of 
the  vestry,  who  appeared  to  be  pondering  over  something  tffatiuilg  on 
his  mind  ;  he  addressed  Mornan  by  saying, —  ^ 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  bft  I  must  lock  the  doors  of  the  church." 
As  yon  like,  my  good  man,  but  first  tell  me  whose  tomb  this  is  ?" 

"  Why,  you  can  read  it,  can't  you  ?" 

"  Do  the  Rothweggs  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"Their  old  castie  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here,  though  the 
fsmily  i«  now  extinct." 

At  these  words  h«  heaved  a  sigh,  and  a  large  tear  trickled  down  his 
cheek. 

Mornan  observed  hi*  anguish,  and,  in  a  compassionate  tone,  further 
proceeded, — 

"  I  saw,  but  a  few  minutes  ago,  a  young  lady.   Ig  she  perhaps  " 

"  No— no,"  said  the  texton,  interrupting  him.  "  Go,  and  pray 
Heaven  to  keep  you  from  further  curiosity." 

Momsn  had  not  the  Inclination  to  remain  longer,  or  to  ask  any  fur- 
ther questions.  Ue  slowly  quitted  the  church,  aad  returned  home  in  a, 
pensive  and  rather  melucboly  mood. 


Next  morning,  quite  unexpected,  arrived  the  young  prince,  in  com- 
pany of  a  huntsman  and  servant.  The  prince  informed  him  that,  hav- 
ing lost  himself  while  hunting,  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Rothwegg 
Castle. 

"It  has  cost  me  rather  dear,"  said  he,  "for  I  must  pay  with  my 
heart." 

The  prince  informed  Moinan,  that  the  Lady  Mary  Sarnen  lived  with 
her  aunt  at  Rothwegg,  and  that  Mary  was  the  only  person  he  could 
ever  love. 

Mornan  thought  of  the  occurrence  at  the  church,  and  his  heart  throb- 
bed in  his  breast. 

In  further  conversation,  Mornan  learned  that  the  old  prince,  his 
father,  had  already  a  marriage  in  view  for  his  son,  and  was  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  its  celebration. 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  asked  Mornan. 

"  What  to  do,  I  know  not,"  replied  the  prince.  "Lady  Mary  is  such 
a  beautiful  creature,  that  if  for  her  favours  I  have  to  give  her  my  hand 
I  shall  not  think  it  too  much." 

Mornan  was  surprised  at  what  he  heard,  and  knew  not  what  might 
be  the  consequences,  ovnng  to  the  romantic  disposition  of  the  prince 
and  stem  character  of  his  father.  He  reasoned  warmly  and  forcibly 
with  the  prince,  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  prinpe 
cut  him  very  short  by  observing, — 

"  My  own  mother  was  not  of  noble  birth." 

He  then  desired  'flat  Mornan  would  accompany  him  to  RothWegg, 
where  he  was  going.    Mornan  complied  with  the  prince's  request. 

The  old  lady  received  them  with  evident  confusion. 

"  Mary  is  unwell,"  said  she,  "  so  that  must  plead  an  excuse  for  her 
not  appearing." 

At  dinner  the  coversation  became  more  fluent,  and  the  prince  in- 
quired, among  other  things,  if  she  had  by  purchase  obtained  Rothwegg. 

She  answered,  "Yes."  But  one  coiUd  perceive  an  inward  emotion. 
"Your  highness,"  she  continued,  "  must  remember  that  the  last  pos- 
sessor of  Rothwegg  was  in  debt  and  his  possessions  sold." 

The  prince  had  but  a  faint  recollection.  He  now  sought  to  turn  the 
conversation  on  the  family  of  Lady  Sarnen. 

"  Your  family  is  not,  I  presume,  German  i" 

"•No,  no;  my  native  land  is  Switzerland.  My  daughter  was  married 
to  a  German  nobleman." 

As  she  uttered  this,  a  heavy  sigh  swelled  her  bMom. 

"  You  seem  to  have  seen  better  circumstances  V  said  the  prince,  In  a 
compassionate  tone  of  voice. 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  as  I  am,  but  through  the 
wickedness  of  a  maa  who  could  not  control  his  wild  passions." 

The  prince  was,  tor  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thought,  but  seeing  the 
picture  of  Mary  hanging  on  the  yrall,  a  glow  of  admiration  sparkled  in 
his  eyes.  As  lie  toek  his  departure,  he  shook  the  lady  warmly  by  the 
hand,  saying,— 

"  You  8h#il^  eoon  know  that  I  not  only  honour  your  niece,  but  love 
her !" 

Mornaa  knew  well  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard,  but  his  efforts 
were  useless  ;  and,  coming  to  a  turning  in  the  road,  the  prince  wished 
him  adieu. 

Melancholy,  Mornan  returned  to  his  castle,  and  passed  a  restless 
night. 

The  rainy  season  now  set  in,  which  prevented  Mornan  from  quitting 
the  castle  ;  but,  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  his  first  impulse  was  t% 
revisit  the  church.  What  took  him  there,  he  knew  not.  On  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  found  the  church  door  locked,  so  he  sat  himself  down 
on  a  stone  before  it. 

As  he  was  meditating  on  the  late  strange  ev,en^s,  ft  mail  on  Iiorse« 
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back  advanced  to  him,  and  inquired  his  road  to  Rothwegg.  Mornan 
perceived  directly  that  he  was  an  attendant  of  the  prince,  and  returned 
an  evasive  answer. 

Mornan  determined  the  next  day  to  proceed  to  Rothwegg,  and  save 
such  an  innocent  creature. 

When  he  arrived  home,  his  old  servant  placed  in  his  hand  a  note, 
■which  Mornan  opened  and  read  as  follows : 

"  The  ever-watchful  Mornan  ia  besought  to  be  at  the  village  church, 
as  the  clock  strikes  ten.  It  ia  an  adventure  which  he  will  not  allow 
to  escape  him." 

He  at  first  thought  Lady  Sarnen  required  his  assistance,  but  deter- 
mined to  see  what  it  was.  Time  found  him,  at  the  appointed  hour. 
In  the  church.  For  a  few  moments  he  was  alone,  but  presently  the 
old  sexton  came  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  I  implore  you,  for  God's  sake,  and  everything  that  you  hold  sacredj 
to  do  what  will  be  told  you ;  you  will  save  an  angel,  and  turn  danger 
from  yourself."  ;  r    !         '  j   .  ;   i  ; 

The  sexto  a  disappeared;  and,  in  the  same  instant,  the  vestry  door 
opened.  A  boy  came  forward,  and  besprinkled  the  altar ;  after  him 
came  a  priest ;  four  armed  men  advanced  through  the  door,  with  drawn 
sword,  who  motioned  to  Mornan  to  follow  them. 

He  stopped  short  for  a  moment,  and  looked  satisfactorily  at  his 
sword,  but  directly  recovered  himself  and  followed. 

Four  other  armed  men  came  out  of  the  vestry,  bringing  with  them 
a  lady  clad  in  white  :  they  also  approached  the  altar.  One  of  them 
brought  the  lady  to  Mornan's  side,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

"  You  must  here  wed  one  another,  or  this  dark  hour  will  cost  your 
life  !" 

"Who  shall  dare  compel  me?"  cried  Mornan,  unsheathing  his 
sword. 

The  young  lady  uttered  a  cry  and  wrung  her  hands,  and  then  her 
veil  fell  from  her  face,  and  Mornan  beheld  Mary  Sarnen.  White  and 
trembling  was  the  beautiful  girl,  as  she  supported  herself  on  Mornan's 
arm ;  all  was  silence,  when  a  deep  sepulchral  "  Ah !"  sounded  from 
the  tomb.    Morsan  remembered  the  words  of  the  sexton. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Mornan,  "  I  will  save  you,  innocent  being !"  at 
the  same  time  he  grasped  her  by  the  hand,  and  turning  to  the  priest, 
said, — 

"  Holy  sir,  do  your  duty." 

The  ceremony  commenced;  one  of  the  armed  men,  who  had  in 
readiness  two  rings,  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  signed  his  name  to 
the  contract.  Mornan  hesitated  not  to  sign  his  name,  but  Mary  looked 
at  him  doubtfully. 

"  Why  not  acknowledge  what  ia  done,"  said  Mornan;  and  she  im- 
mediately signed  her  name. 

One  of  the  men  took  the  paper  and  departed ;  the  priest  and  others 
left ;  and  Mornan  and  Mary  found  themselves  alone.  Overcome  with 
the  scene,  Mary  was  obliged  to  lean  against  a  pillar  for  support ;  Mor- 
nan spoke  words  of  comfort  to  her ;  but  it  was  fruitless— she  sank  ex- 
hausted in  his  arms.  The  sexton  appeared  with  wine,  saying  to 
Mornan, — 

"  Now,  sir,  you  can  go  home,  for  after  this  you  must  need  rest." 

Mornan  determined  not  to  leave  the  church  until  every  particle  of 
anger  was  over;  though  the  sexton  assured  him  his  services  were 
equired  no  longer.  Mornan,  however,  remained  till  day-break,  and 
hen  left  the  church. 

As  he  was  returning  home  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  perceived  some 
children,  whose  mother  had  sent  them  out  to  beg  for  a  pious,  good  old 
lady. 

"  And  who  is  your  mother?"  asked  Mornan. 

"  My  mother  is  a  poor  woman,"  answered  a  little  girl  about  ten 
years  of  age ;  "  we  live  In  the  vaile." 

"  And  why  do  you  beg  for  that  good,  pious  old  lady!" 
Because  she  fed  us,  and  clothed  us  in  our  illness." 

"  And  what  is  her  name?"  inquired  Mornan. 

"  That  I  don't  know  ;  she  lives  in  that  castle." 

"  The  name  I  know  well,"  said  a  little  boy ;  "  her  name  is  Sarnen." 

Mornan  gave  the  children  a  few  pence ;  at  this  instant  his  thoughts 
turned  to  Mary,  and  he  determined  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  castle. 
As  he  was  going  to  enter,  the  perter  met  him,  telltng  -him  the  family 
had  departed,  and  he  could  allow  nobody  to  enter. 

"  Departed  I"  exclaimed  Mornan. 
Yes,  an  hour  ago." 

"  And  whence  to?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 
.  "  Which  way  did  they  take  ?"  .•■ 

*'  I  do  not  know." 

Mornan  thought,  that  most  probably  she  had  sought  protection  in  a 
Cloister.    Pensively  he  returned  home  deeply  pondering  over  what  had  : 
so  Recently  occurred.    At  last  he  determined  to  go  to  the  old  prince, 
acquaint  him  of  his  marriage  with  >Iary  Sarwen,  requesting  bis  per-  \ 


.  mission  to  use  every  means  to  discover  her.    So  many  intentions  be- 
.  witdeiing  ^is  hjain,  he  allowed  time  to  pass  over  without  acting  upon 
any. 

Eight  days  had  passed  since  the  late  strange  occurrence ;  Mornan 
had  every  day  repaired  to  the  church  in  hopes  of  hearing  something 
further  respecting  Mary  ;  when,  on  the  ninth  day,  he  found  the 
sexton  sitting  on  a  stone  before  the  church.  Mornan  immediately  in- 
quired of  him  respecting  Mary  Sarnen;  to  which  the  sexton  only 
replied, —  ~ 

"Come  to  the  church'  this  evening  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  you 
shall  know  the  whole  of  this  late  mysterf^" 

Never  passed  a  day  so  tedious  to  Mornan.  Night  advanced,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  Mornan  was  waiting  in  the  church.  There  he  found  the 
sexton  and  Mary,  who  conducted  him  to  the  altar.  Mary  broke  the 
silence,  by  saying  to  him, — 

"  There  has  been  a  great  mystery  hanging  over  the  late  proceedings. 
I  have,  though  blameless,  forced  you  ^to  an  alliance,  which  I  now 
wholly  retract— you  are  free  to  act  aft  ydu  will." 

"God  be  praised,"  cried  Mornan,  "  that  it  has  taken  place;  could 
I  but  describe  to  you  my  happiness  — — "  . 

"  Your  honourable  feelings,  which  will  only  deceive  you,"'  replied 
Mary,  "  cannot  be  fulfilled ;  let  not  your  bride  occasion  you  one  fur- 
ther, or  unhappy  thought." 

"  You  have  cost  me  many  an  unhappy  thought,"  replied  Mornan  ; 
"  you,  or  no  one,  Mary  ! — without  you  the  world  will  be  a  wilderness ; 
my  mouth  not  only  uttered,  but  my  heart  felt  what  was  repeated  at 
the  altar."  ...    -;  j,,  ■  ; 

Mary's  breast  heaved  with  emotion  ^  jdie  vjthd»«i|F.i!9r  ^nd  was 
retiring.  .  .;    ,  :    ,    ;  .  _  ,    .  ' 

"  Almighty  God,"  exclaimed  Mornan,  "ittcH«a  Maqt's  ^9»rt  l^o  l(aj>k 
favourably  upon  me." 

He  grasped  her  hand,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  speaking  tjie  fondest 
love. 

"  Your  eyes  sink  into  my  very  soul,  Mornan ;  I  cannot  support  A^is 
moment." 

Mary  sank  in  his  arms. 

"  Amen,"  said  the  sexton,  over  whose  furrowed  cheeks  were  ruiiniBg 
the  tears.  At  this  moment  the  trampling  of  horse's  hoofs  was  heard, 
an  armed  man  approached  the  altar — it  was  the  young  priaoe, 

"Ha!  my  rival!"  exclaimed  he,  drawing  his  sword  and  XUsbijBg 
upon  Mornan. 

The  sexton  threw  himself  between  them  exclaiming,  in  an  angry 
tone,— 

"  Prince,  you  are  now  in  the  house  of  God ;  desecrate  not  the  place 
with  a  murder." 

With  a  malicious  sneer  the  prince  pushed  the  sexton  from  him,  a|id 
renewed  his  attack  upon  Mornan.  Mary  threw  herself  upon  Mornan 
to  protect  him.  The  sexton  again  rushed  between  them,  crying  in  a 
voice  of  thunder, — 

"  You  will  kill  a  guiltless  man,  and  disgrace,  with  your  base  passion, 
one  who  is  your  sister."  The  prince  started  back,  thunder-struck ; 
Mary  uttered  a  cry  of  piercing  agony.  "  Now,  prince,"  said  the  sexton, 
"  I  will  disclose  to  you  this  dreadful  secret.  Gome  here ;  1  am  the 
man  whose  name  you  read  on  this  tomb  as  dead." 

"  You — Rothwegg  !  whose  name  ever  haunts  my  father?" 
"  Yes,  I  am  that  Rothwegg  who  have  ever  haunted  your  father  ;  I 
could  not  obtain  revenge,  so  I  enlisted  under  the  enemy.  Mary  is  the 
unfortunate  offspring  of  your  father  and  my  unhappy  Agnes,  who,  I 
have  since  learned,  ended  her  days  in  want  and  misery ;  Heaven  has 
preserved  me  to  watch  over  the  years  of  her  daughter.  My  property 
was,  by  your  father's  command,  sold.  My  mother-in  law  bought  Roth- 
wegg, to  which  my  aunt  succeeded.  She  brought  Up  Mary  in  her  own 
name,  as  your  father  thought  no  more  of  his  unfortunate  daughter.  I 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood ;  my  aunt,  who  alone  knew  of  my  exist- 
ence, reported  that  I  was  dead.  To  me,  life  was  immaterial ;  so  I  did 
not  contradict  the  report.  Time  and  troubles  have  whitened  my  hair 
and  altered  my  speech.  Prince,  I  shall  shortly  appear  before  my  God ; 
I  firmly  believe  he  has  preserved  toe  to  be  your  saving  angel.  Hear  it 
with  joy  and  resignation." 

"  I  do  hear  and  believe  it,"  cried  the  iwrince,  pressing  the  old  man's 
hand  with  fervour.  He  embraced  Mary  and  Mornan,  exclaiming, — 
"  My  dear  sister  !— my  brother!" 

During  this  distressing  scene,  a  messenger  arrived  with  news  to  the 
prince  that  his  father  lay  wounded,  past  all  hopes  of  recovery.  The 
prince  felt  the  anguish  of  the  moment ;  Mary  burst  into  teajrs.  He 
was  her  father,  though  she  had  not  the  courage  to  give  utterance  to 
the  word. 

"  I  have  now  only  a  sister,"  said  the  prince  after  he  had  composed 
himself;  "  but  you  shall  soon  perceive  I  am  a  brother  to  both  xif  you. 
You,  old  man,  eball  receive  back  your  poasesBiaaa  aad  i»yiye  your 
name." 
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nnw?  •  mteirupted  the  old  sexton;  "  old  Rotbwe^ 

now  dymg-the  poor  sexton  wiU  neyer  more  quit  the  churcii  •'  f 

AS  he  tras  thus  speaking  his  frame  shook,  his  eyes  became  dhn'^tliP 
colour  left  his  cheek;  endeavouring  to  utter  a  hleling  he  fcTdo^' 
at  the  Qltar— the  vital  spark  had  for  ever  fled 

Sf*  °"  o'^f  name  for  ever  Unked  as  brothers." 

W  «n  l^"°'''  h« Mornan  and  Mary  out  (rf  the  "h^ch 
lest  snch  a  scene  should  render  her  senseless  ' 

^.n^nJ^r'""^^^  ^^^^  under  the  tomb  that  bore  his  name,  Mor- 
Cnd  h  r^^.T'^'  r"""^  '°  P"^^^^^^^'^  of  Rothwegg,  andMornSi 
iirwilf  rtef^roon  T""  ^^^^^^"^  -"^^^  ten^Spartner.  In 
dSle  siLnJ?^^^^  ^67^-)'  a»dto  this 

the  story  of  thccountry  church  is  related  by  the  peasants. 

   J.  W 
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:   ,  ^4' tale'  ■ 

{Continued  from  our  last.') 


LGVE  CANNOT  BE  HID. 

Love  cannot  be  hid, 

It  will  team  from  the  eje, 

It  will  smile  on  the  lip, 
It  will  speak  in  a  sigh. 

It  asks  not  the  voice. 

Its  discloeiife  to  aiifUj'  ■  i^*  . 
In  silence  'tis  told, 

And  by  blushes  betrayed. 

Look  at  constancy^  emblem, 
The  flower  of  the  sun, 
<J».'l3«ra  mit  ni  stiU  turns  to  her  god, 

■  ^  :    >     Tili  her  bright  course  is  run",' 
And  when  every  emblem 
'  Has  fad^d  ia-w'ay,  •' 
She  droops  and  she  moutns 
For  the  lord  of  the  day. 

So  the  lever  wliose  eyes 

May  be  downcast  awhile, 
Will,  gaze  on  the  form 

Of  the  loved  with  a  smile. 
So  the  lover  will  niourn 

When  that  fpfni  is  not  nigli, 
And  the  language  of  love 

Be  a  tear  and  a  sigh. 


Jovi^a  PaAVCE.— A  young  French  artist  was  sitting,  as  he  con- 
^^^'^^"^^^""ide,  holding  in  his  right  hahd  a  tortoise 
shell,  silver-headed  cane,  hfs  left  arm  akimbo,  one  leg  thrown  over  the 
other,  his  hair  hanging  m  thick  ringlets  over  his  shonldfirs.  and  on  the  top 
of  his  head  a  ittle  soft,  yellow,  round  hat,  or  rather  cap,  with  a  narrow 
edge  turned  all  round.  The  hat  was  less  on  the  top  thkn  on  the  side  of 
his  pericranium,  where  it  hung  with  an  air  of  coxcombry  that  was  ex- 
quisitely ludicrou*     This  is  a  style  which  has  been  recently  affected  by 

fbiJt  of  f>f ''''  alsop'^culiar  tje 

object  of  the  whole  costume  being  to  imitate  the  portraits  of  Raffaell, 
as  closely  as  a  slight  deference  to  modern  fashion  will  permit.  Thus 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  general  mass  of  the  community 

flat'erth'amsTlJ^'lw '.r'  ^"^^"'^^  ^^^^  ^he^ 

Ihn/^H  H  K  .  .  ^^T'  "^°"^t^hes  and  whiskered  cheeks  and 
the  Jadies      ^    't'*^^"?^^  languishing  look,  render  them  irresistible  to 

Major  John  BERVAlii,i.-This  naibe  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
book  catalogues^  as  feeing  attached  to  his  life,  published  in  l^'rwrTtten 
by  himself  m  Newgate,  ..here  he  was  a  state  prisoner,  and  had  been 
confined  without  trial,  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  ^as  then  in  iS 
jeventy-fonrth  year.  Hi  History  Is  nd  less^^morable  than  me  an 
In  1672.  bemg  then  eighteen  .years.old,  and  a  cadet  at  Portsmouth  he 
was  pressed  on  board  the  Roy^l  James  at  Fareham,  but  clS  S'his 
cap.tam,  and  discharged.  Plad  he  sailed  in  that  ship,  he  1  ad  Sfed  when 
she  was  hlpwn  up  the  following  yedr.  In  that  vp«r  i  f  t  " 
and  was  reduced  both  P-|oJt  and  JonstitUn" rs";o'ur::i 
at  the  sie^e  of  Gibraltar,  in  1G74,  and  again  in  1G75,  while  narThiAwo 
geritlemen  who  were  fighting  a  duel.  '  At  the  siege  of  MaesS  cht  i^ 
1G  78,  he  Idst  an  eye,  was  shot  throi/gh  the  arm,  and  left  fo  deTdfn  uS 
field     He  was  apprehended  In  IGDC,  and  accused  of  heing  concerned  in 

Inll  f  T""'"  evidence^ould  no?;e 

brohjht  to  prove  the  fact,  and  by  the  acts  of  six  successive  parliaments 
he  wa.  sentenced,  with  fi^e  others,  to  be  detained  in  prison  S 
this  ^t/^ofdinary  exercise  of  legislative  power  he  was  imnrio^no^ 

died  la  Newgate  at  the  age  9^  dgity-two.  ^ff^*iif*mf. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MI8UN3>EKSTANDINO, 

^SZlttltZ    ^  ""f""'  °^       ''"Sllsh  and  Irtah  armia,,  ho* 

:wchXi„i%rm  ° """"  ""-^"^ "> 

the  allied  ttoops  had,  in  avoiding  them,  to  nass  cIosp  in  iha  ^11  I 
the  river,  and  approach  the  town,  at  the^  em  de  thereof  T^ev 
1X3:      ''  '''T^     ^  soil,  a  small  :nica?^hm 

fh^l'  '  ^""^"^  ^^"'S  entrenched  at  the  accessible  points 

if  the  Idl''""''  "^ri  '^'^  "-thing  better  than  the  troops  shuip- 

land'^lfsucireVor -'"'^  with  the  conical  elevation  bya  saddle  df^J 
S'    tT     f,''P^f       «^^y  apply  to  a  gently-swelling  ridge  betweeii '  ' 

pl;  pSenTe'd  Vo  tlf  '"'""'^       '''''  ' 

inconi^^!n        t  the^Insh  army  was  difficult  of  approach.  Another 

Xk  and  If."".?.' '7^^'^         '"^^'^^  '''''  English  mighl  : 

conseauence  of  t,l''\*^  P^^^"""'  unperceived  by  them,\ 

cal  hi?iT  L  !•  «-^entioned  undulation  of  the  land.    The  c<mi,  •• 

fdeJLLf-       '  f  'l^"^  impassable;  for,  towards  the  water^ 

It  descended  m  Hea«y  perpendicular  cliffs  of  gigantic  shelves  of  rock»  ^ 

harho.^',T  .r""'.  commanded  a  prospect  of  ffie^^^ 

nolr   T,       ^'  ^""^  ^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^     ^         distan-^e  beyond  tS  - 

land      ^cp^'TT'''^^''^  'P^"^^^  *h«  ^^^^^^^  the  '-^ 

W  et^,^^^^^^^  coves  in  the  basin,  and  particularly  at  the  Asking  ■  - 

S^  th^  M^J  1  •     ^'"'^ir^  ^''^  «f  nearly  five 

Sver^inl!  «^       ^^«tem  towers;  and  the  ' 

™?      T'  amongst  its  woods,  and  spread  itself  inttf-i 

several  creeks  and  bolder  inlets.  .  , 

The  evening  after  the  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  former  chapter 
the  .  armies  of  the  Irish  and  Spanish  were  encamped  upon  the  vergV of 
the  morass  alluded  to  before,  and  had  thrown  up  several  fences,  dug 
deep  trenches,  and  made  a  few  strong  redoubts,  many  of  which  remain 
nearly  perfect  to  this  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Tyrone  and" 
O  Donnell  retired  together  to  talk  over  the  most  important  steps  necej-^o, 
LZw  ^«^f^^°»^«Ocampo,  who  was  present,  not  wishing 

to  interfere  m  their  debate. 

"  Have  you  got  the  man  secure?"  asked  Ocampo,  intruding  upon 
one  point  of  their  discourse.  *■  '  "l^"" 

!!  yts        o'^^liom  the  letter  was  found  ?'»  asked  O'DonnelL 
I' He  is  in  good  custody,"  answered  O'Donnell. 
>i  ^      mistake  about  that  letter,  indeed,'*  said  Ocampo, 

sad,  indeed ;  and  tells  the  fate  of  the  rest,"  remarked  Tyronef 
It  was  a  parcel  of  letters  from  Kinsale  intended  for  me,"  pbserved 
Don  Alonzo,  "  and  this  is  one  which  he  forgot  to  deliver.    How  coul4 
he  have  managed  to  intercept  them  ?"  -  -  ^ 

/'  The  remainder  are  in  the  hands  of  Carew,  we  may  conclude."  re- 
joined the  former. 

,  "E;*'}^^i"'^^sl^and8,  or  those  of  Mountjoy,  the  lord  deputy,"  re- 
turned  the  Spanish  general;  "  and  thereby  ace  all  our  designs,  move- 
ments, and  expectations  as  manifest  to  the  English  as  they  should 
desire,  or  may  hope  to  gain  by  the  strictest  spying  " 

"  I  would  recommend  you  to  attack  and  enter  the  town,"  obsemd 
Tyrone,  recurring  to  the  suspended  debate.  vea 
"And  be  shut  up  in  it,  starved,  cut  off  from  the  Spaniards'  in  the 
garrison,  and  finally  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  shipping,  wMch  block  S 
port?"  remarked  O'Donnell,  interrogatively.  wmca  mock  . 

The  attack  of  the  town  will  also  try  the  enemy's  strength.^-'  "  '  ' 
nnH  our  force  must  he  then  divided  betw^eA  thftiuemy 

and  the  attempt  upon  the  town."  .  ,^  wVifw/W/ 

lish  limy' ^^  ^^ys^^'if^e  choose,  upQn  .tl^e  ting. 
mo  the  «sk  of  being  shut  ^x^^»  ■  ^ 
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"  I  shall  not  command,"  declared  Tyrone,  losing  his  temper  some- 
"what,  "if  you  attack  the  enemy  directly;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  ■would 
he  waste  of  strength  and  time,  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no  chance  of 
recruiting  our  forces." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  remarked  O'Donnell,  sadly,  though  he  inwardly 
rejoiced  at  the  stubborn  manner  of  the  former,  "and  I  hope  you  will 
pause  before  you  come  to  that  decision." 

'*  I  am  resolved  already,  if  you  do  not  fall  upon  the  town." 
O'Donnell  instantly  bent  his  steps  to  the  ground  without  their  tent, 
and,  pointing  towards  the  town,  said  to  Tyrone,  who  followed  him : — 

"  Upon  that  point  it  is  useless  to  attack  it,  for  we  are  under  the  fire 
of  the  English  guns,  without  that  body  stirring  from  their  present  posi- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  will  resist,  to  the  last  moment,  in  dread  of  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour." 

"  But,"  observed  Ocampo,  who  now  spoke  for  the  first  time,  he  hav- 
ing joined  them  also,  "  I  am  informed,  that  before  to-day,  or  to-morrow 
morning,  the  garrison  will  send  several  hundred  men  across  the  river  to 
take  the  town,  and  keep  it  for  the  present,  thus  taking  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  inhabitants  either  to  keep  or  deliver  it  up." 

"  And  then,"  said  O'Donnell,  "  the  moment  that  is  known,  the  ships 
attack  the  town,  and  we  will  suffer.  You  must,  therefore,  consider  that 
my  opinion  must  be  correct ;  for  while  the  one  party  occupies  the  town, 
the  other  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  attacking  the  enemy." 
I  will  not  agree  with  you,  O'Donnell,"  cried  Tyrone. 
"  Suppose,"  remarked  the  former,  we  were  to  walk  over  to  the  top 
of  that  elevation,  and  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  whole  place,  happily, 
then,  my  lord,  you  will  be  convinced.  Don  Alonzo  will  accompany  us, 
and  be  kind  to  offer  his  opinion." 

Kaving  left  the  entrenchment,  they  walked  along  the  marsh  for  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  then  ascended  the  hill.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  summit  they  found  themselves  quite  raised  above  the  river, 
and  looking  into  the  garrison  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

"  Now,"  remarked  O'Donnell,  "  the  town  still  lies  away  to  the  left, 
and  it  is  quite  out  of  access  upon  this  side.    It  is  but  a  long  narrow 
street,  hemmed  in  by  steep  hills ;  and  as  soon  as  we  would  be  within  the 
■walls  we  might  consider  ourselves  buried  alive,  without  any  possibility 
of  defending  ourselves,  whilst  the  enemy  could  play  upoa  us  at  both 
sides,  and  soon  put  us  in  a  state  of  utter  distress." 
What  say  you,  Don  Alonzo  ?"  demanded  Tyrone. 
"  I  am  of  opinion,"  answered  the  Spaniard,  "  that  it  is  much  better 
to  remain  inactive  for  some  time,  without  either  attacking  the  town  or 
the  English,  and  make  our  position  for  the  present  a  defensive  one, 
•until  we  have  some  opportunity  of  making  a  great  assault." 
*'  Delay  is  bad,"  said  O'Donnell. 
*'  Particularly  for  fear  of  desertion,"  remarked  Tyrone. 
"Then  my  opinion  is  advanced,"  observed  Ocampo ;  "and  I  shall 
leave  the  sequel  to  yourselves." 

Extending  their  movement  onwards  towards  the  left,  and  keeping  a 
continuation  of  the  brow  in  their  walk,  a  few  moments  brought  them 
mote  immediately  over  the  town  and  the  inlet  of  the  harbour  upon 
which  it  lay.  From  their  stand  nothing  of  the  former  could  be  seen 
but  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses ;  the  descent  thereto  beings  nearly, 
and  in  some  places  quite,  perpendicular. 

"  It  is  useless  to  attempt  an  entrance  there,"  said  O'Donnell. 
Tyrone  was  silent  with  vexation. 

"  And  the  farther  we  move  on  this  way  the  nearer  we  get  to  the 
enemy's  position,  so  that  the  only  point  at  which  the  town  can  be  en- 
tered is  quite  within  their  reach,"  continued  O'Donnell.  '*  You  can 
thus  perceive  that  we  would  have  to  suffer  beneath  their  fire  in  gaining 
a  position  that  at  best  can  he  of  no  advantage,  and  may  turn  out  to  our 
final  destruction." 

"  You  will  attack  the  enemy  directly  ?"  asked  Tyrone. 
It  is  the  best  plan." 

They  were  at  this  time  returning  by  the  way  they  came,  Ocampo 
preceding  them  at  about  twenty  yards. 

"  I  will  not  command,  O'Donnell — I  will  not  command." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord." 

«'  You  cannot  foresee  what  may  happen." 

"  Necessity  says, — '  Attack;  for  otherwise  famine  will  seize  us  all.'  " 
'*  And  M'Auliff  away,  foraging,  and  procuring  supplies  1" 
"  You  cannot  say  but  he  may  be  intercepted." 

"  You  must,  therefore,  take  the  whole  responsibility  on  yourself ; 
aad  I  now  declare  myself  exempt  from  all  concern." 

As  they  descended  the  hill  towards  the  encampment,  it  being  nearly 
nightfall,  they  could  perceive  a  gathering  in  front  of  the  principal  lines. 
At  first  they  thought  it  might  have  been  some  amusement  amongst  the 
troops;  but  the  confusion  wa»  not  that  which  arises  from  play. 

"  Any  news  in  that  quarter?"  demanded  Ocampo,  pointing  towards 
the  moving  multitude,  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  having  been  too  eagerly 
Intent  upon  their  argument  to  perceive  it. 

*•  There  is  something  wrong  in  that  point,  indeed,"  said  the  former. 


"  Let  us  hasten  onwards,"  cried  O'Donnell. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  M'Auliff  who  haa  returned,"  said  the  Spaniard. 

"  Or  the  informer  trying  to  escape,"  hinted  Tyrone. 

"  Or  some  uneasiness  between  our  men  and  the  strangers,"  remarked 
O'Donnell,  trembling  as  he  made  the  observation. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  Tyrone,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  mounted  man  in  the  midst  of  the  group,"  de- 
clared the  Spanish  general,  as  they  walked  along  the  marsh. 

Before  they  arrived  at  the  camp  O'Donnell  stopped  suddenly,  and 
addressed  the  earl  with  much  solicitute, — 

"  If  you  are  resolved  not  to  command  the  army  in  our  attack  upon 
the  English  to-morrow,  it  is  no  use  to  let  the  secret  get  out  amongst 
the  troops,  for  fear  it  may  be  productive  of  bad  consequences." 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it." 

"  You  know,  my  lord,  the  confidence  they  have  in  you  as  a  leader, 
and  what  your  absence  may  amount  to." 

"  They  shall  not  know  to  the  last  moment  but  that  I  will  command." 

When  they  came  up  to  the  camp  they  found,  conformably  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Don  Alonzo,  a  young  man,  mounted  on  a  horse,  in  the 
midst  of  the  group,  who  earnestly  listened  to  his  narrative.  The  crowd 
gave  way  to  the  progress  of  the  generals,  who  passed  onwards  towards 
thek  tent,  and  ordered  the  young  horseman  into  their  presence. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  DALTIN. 

Tbis  name,  which  corresponds  to  the  term,  page,  in  the  English 
dialect,  was  applied  to  young  men,  who  performed  offices  of  attendance 
on  the  Irish  chieftains. 

The  reader  will  now  recollect  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 
departure  of  this  young  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  He  set 
out  from  M'Auliff,  on  the  night  of  the  skirmish,  with  the  intent  of 
learning  something  regarding  the  fate  of  M'Donough.  His  difficulties 
were  great,  in  consequence  of  his  inexperience  ;  but  youthful  nerve  and 
perseverance  supplied  the  want  of  judgment,  in  a  great  measure.  When 
he  dismounted  and  entered  the  tent,  astonishment  seized  his  senses,  to 
find  three  individuals  there,  quite  strangers  to  him  ;  and  without  waiting 
to  know  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  Where  is  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly  1" 

"  No  matter,  my  lad, — he  is  not  here  now ;  but  I  am  sure  he  if  safe," 
returned  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

I  would  like  to  see  him ; — but,  am  I  safe  myself?" 

*'  Are  you  seeking  the  Irish  army  ?"  asked  the  former. 

"  Yes — yes  ;  but  I  came  to  find  out  my  master,  the  chieftain  of  Clan- 
awly ;  and  I  hope  he  has  not  shared  the  fate  of  his  nephew." 

"  Whatever  you  have  to  tell  him,  may  be  communicated  to  us,  with 
the  same  effect." 

"  Then  whom  do  I  address  ?" 

"  Don  [Alonzo  Ocampo,  the  Earl  of  Tirconnell,  and  the  Earl  of. 
Tyrone." 

The  young  man  blushed,  and  instantly  pulled  off  his  little  cap  ;  nor 
did  the  confusion  consequent  on  this  information  subside  for  several  mo- 
ments, he  having  become  extremely  embarrassed. 

"  Have  confidence,  my  lad,"  said  Tyrone,  smiling. 

"  I  am  not  alarmed,  my  lord  ;  but  I  am  vexed  at  making  ao  free, 
■without  first  knowing  your  name." 

"  You  are  a  daltin,  serving  under  M'Auliff?" 

"Yes,  my  lord  ;  and  owe  him  much  gratitude." 

"  How  attached  these  young  men  are  to  their  chieftains  ! — Surely, 
there  can  be  no  restraint  in  a  service,  which  causes  such  endearment 
between  chieftain  and  dependant?"  exclaimed  Tyrone,  looking  at  the 
others,  who  were  sitting  down  at  each  side  of  him. 

They  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  You  can  be  seated  If  you  prefer,  my  lad  ;  for  I  suppose  you  are  very 
much  fatigued." 

"  No,  my  lord ;  I  must  stand  in  your  presence." 
"  What  is  your  communication  ?" 

"  I  left  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly  on  the  night  of  the  great  skirmish  " 

"  That  was  the  night  before  we  were  entertained  at  the  castle,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  glancing  at  the  generals. 

Continued  the  young  man  :— "My  purpert  was  to  discover  «hat  be- 
came of  the  chieftain  M'Donough,  my  master's  nephew;  and  I  rushed 
out  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  make  that  discovery.  My 
first  intention  was  to  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  English,  as  a 
young  man  who  deserted  his  own  cause  from  disgust ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  lay  in  the  way  through  which  I  knew  the  fighting,  or  rather,  beaten 
party  should  pass,  when  aavancing  to  Cork. 

"  Morning  broke  on  me,  and  nobody  appearing  in  view,  I  thought  the 
entire  transaction  of  the  previous  night  must  have  been  a  dlxewn,  or  that 
we  were  fighting  against  fairies  or  Bight-monsters. 
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"  But  I  was  soon  satisfied  upon  that  point,  having  found  several  dead 
bodies  about  the  place ;  many  of  which  lay  there,  because  the  wounded 
men,  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  could  proceed  no  further;  and  the  pools 
of  red  about  the  rocks,  and  the  dark  stains  upon  the  ground,  proved  that 
they  could  struggle  no  more  from  the  embrace  of  death.  However,  I 
was  greatly  astonished  to  find  weapons  stuck  into  many,  in  some 
instances,  fixiBg  the  bodies  to  the  ground  ;  and  my  astonishment  was 
greater  when  I  found  out  that  the  spears  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  driven  into  the  bodies,  by  the  hands  of  their  own 
countrymen." 

"  Do  the  English  act  in  that  way  ? '  demanded  Ocampo. 

"  Yes."  answered  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  ;  "whenever  a  man  is  extremely 
wounded,  or  unable  to  proceed,  he  is  instantly  shot  or  stabbed — stabbed, 
if  they  will  not  waste  powder  with  him." 

Continued  the  daltin  : — "  A  thought  next  came  into  mfy  head,  to  go 
amoogst  the  thick  slain  of  the  enemy  ;  and  trying  to  find  out  some  per- 
son alive,  gain  from  him  the  information  I  required,  sufiScient  to  put  me 
in  a  proper  way  to  act,  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  English  camp. 
I  tied  my  horse  to  a  stump,  and  walked  on  through  the  bushwood,  con- 
tinuing to  seaich  about  vainly  for  a  long  time. 

"  At  length,  I  came  to  a  place  where  I  found  a  fine  horse,  broken- 
limbed,  but  not  dead;  and  this  animal  I  knew  to  be  M'Donough's,  and 
therefore  was  certain  that  I  stood  upon  the  ground  where  my  master  was 
attacked  by  the  traitor. 

"There  was  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  for  a  certainty;  they  lay  in  every 
position,  and  with  all  expressions  of  fixed  agony — revenge  or  hatred, 
even  in  the  silence  of  death." 

The  generals  gazed  on  one  another,  astonished  at  his  fine  expressions, 
which  the  reader  must  consider  as  translated  from  the  original  dialect. 

"  Curiosity  compelled  me  to  turn  them  over — I  did  slowly,  and  found 
the  carcase  of  a  strong-built  man  lying  beneath  all.  His  neck  was  nearly 
cut  across  from  the  hinder  part,  and  barely  hung  to  his  shoulders  by  the 
windpipe ;  whilst  a  thrust  at  his  breast,  Buflicient  to  kill  an  ordinary.man, 
left  a  deep  bulge  in  his  breast-armour.  However,  he  had  a  body-wound 
also  at  the  bottom  of  his  mail,  and  that  perforated  his  trunk.  I  knew 
at  once  that  he  was  the  strong  man  of  whom  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly 
spoke,  when  he  said  that  he  waa  nearly  placed  in  the  same  position  with 
his  poor  nephew,  M'Donough.  The  features  were  strong,  and  of  such 
forcible  lineament  that  I  still  recollect  them,  and  would  know  any  of  his 
kiadred  by  the  same,  did  a  likeness  exist  between  him  and  them.  I 
searched  his  pockets,  and  found  a  letter  written  in  English,  but  that  I 
could  not  read,  and  so  I  have  carefully  preserved  it  still  that  it  may 
•erre  aa  a  clue  for  my  master  to  trace  the  villain  out." 

"  Have  you  the  letter  about  you  1"  asked  Tyrone. 

"  Yet,  my  lord ;"  and  he  pulled  the  epistle  from  his  pocket,  which  the 
carl  hastily  received  and  read  aloud  : — 

"  Brian,  give  the  messenger  who  delivers  you  this  note,  all  the  information 
such  as  may  now  be  within  your  recollection,  upon  the  state  of  the  rebels  ; 
not  forgetting  any  attempts  you  may  perceive  to  be  made  there  and 
then,  whereby  you  suspect  such  to  be  a  state  of  organization.  Your 
brother  Phellm  is  of  great  service  to  us ;  and  no  person  is  fitter  for  the 
confidence  reposed  by  the  lord  presideni  in  his  fidelity,  inasmuch  as  that 
he  serves  us  fearlessly,  truly,  and  honestly,  nor  cares  a  mulberry  who  of 
his  countrymen  may  be  vexed  or  pleased  thereat.  I  wish  you  to  return 
as  soon  as  you  make  a  circuit  through  the  northern  part  of  the  country ; 
passing  on  quietly  if  you  may,  nor  molest,  nor  kill,  nor  burn,  if  you  can 
with  propriety  avoid  the  aforesaid. 

"  Also,  the  moment  you  hear  of  the  advance  of  the  Irish  army,  hasten 
up  to  Cork  with  your  party ;  for  your  business  there  will  be  complete  up 
to  the  fulness  of  satisfaction.  Thus,  between  you  on  the  one  side,  and 
your  brother  Pbelim  on  the  other,  the  Irish  will  be  watched  here,  and 
the  Spaniards  there.  As  yet,  all  your  communications  were  received 
without  any  interruption,  and  for  the  future  we  have  little  to  care.  See, 
what  stirrings  up  there  are  in  the  mountainous  tracts,  but  avoid  a  col- 
lison,  if  such,  as  I  said  before,  may  be  practicable. 

"  Have  an  eye  after  M'Donough  and  M'Auliff— bold  rebels— who,  I 
know,  deliberate  much  in  regard  to  disloyalty,  and  let  no  risings  take 
place,  without  sending  in  prompt  intelligence. 

"  C  W  ,  Secretary. 

"  To  Brian  M'Mahon,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Boggra  Mountains." 

**  Then,"  exclaimed  Tyrone,  "  this  infernal  traitor  was  none  other  than 
Brian  M'Mahon !  How  well  Clanawly  knew  what  he  was,  although  the 
meeting  was  in  the  dark  1" 

"  And  it  seems  by  that  letter,"  observed  O'Donnell,  "  that  he  has  a 
brother  practising  the  same  business  about  the  western  part  of  the 
eonntry ;  and  that  the  same  was  watching  to  give  all  the  information  he 
eeuld  manage,  concerning  the  advance  of  the  Spanish." 

"  Our  own  countrymen  are  the  worst  enemies  we  have,"  said  Tyrone 

"  Tbe  blackeit  tiaitoza  I"  cried  the  former. 


"  I  heard  before  that  you  could  arm  Ireland  against  Ireland,"  said  the 
Spanish  general. 

I  believe  the  same  is  true,"  remarked  O'Donnell. 
True— true,  aye,  as  true  as  Heaven's  light ;  and  more  shame  to  the 
bigots  in  treachery  who  will  not  love  their  own  mother  earth  ! — go  on, 
my  lad,"  said  Tyrone. 

I  was  compelled,"  resumed  the  young  man,  "  to  leave  the  scene,  on 
account  of  several  groups  of  person. s  who  were  making  lamenlations, 
approaching  the  hill ;  and  so  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  down  into 
the  open  country.  Near  a  cross-road,  at  some  distance  on  before  me,  I 
saw  the  smoke  of  a  fire,  as  if  some  persons  were  preparing  victuals,  and 
I  hastened  towards  them,  fer  the  purpose  of  demanding  a  share.  As  I 
drew  nearer,  I  found  that  there  was  no  person  beside  the  fire ;  and  finally 
dismounted  from  my  horse,  and  fastened  him  to  a  stump,  to  afford 
him  time  to  graze  a  little.  I  began  to  breakfast  over  the  heat  of  the 
flame.  A  groan,  uttered  by  a  person  in  agony,  reached  my  ears,  and 
rising  up,  I  went  about  the  place,  to  discover  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeded.  Behind  a  bank,  which  at  first  concealed  him  from  my  view, 
a  man  lay  nearly  at  length,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  ; 
and  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  of  his  case,  in  order  that  I  might 
render  him  all  possible  assistance.  He  was  not  mortally  wounded, 
having  received  a  very  severe  blow  on  the  right  thigh,  which  crippled 
him,  and  battered  tire  flesh.  He  was  an  English  soldier,  and  became 
very  much  alarmed  at  finding  himself  within  the  power  of  one  held  up 
to  his  prejudice  as  an  unmerciful  enemy. 

Acquaintance  removes  horror  and  terror — so  he  soon  placed  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  found  I  did  not  meditate  any  mischief  towards  him 
personally.  I  told  him  candidly  that  I  had  an  implacable  hatred  to  the 
English  as  a  nation,  and  taken  collectively ;  but  that  I  loved  each  indi- 
vidual when  I  fell  upon  them  separately,  and  particularly  when  I  found 
them  in  distress.  Thus  we  soon  became  as  attached  to  one  another,  aa 
if  the  same  interests  bound  us  to  together  ;  for,  my  lords,  I  could  not 
injure  a  fellow-being  in  distress.  The  moment  a  man  is  in  misery  or 
want,  even  if  he  were  my  bitterest  foe,  that  moment  he  becomes  my 
brother  and  my  countryman, 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  my  lord,  for  such  civility  to  one  of  a  nation 

so  hostile  to  ours  " 

nterrupted  the  Earl  of  Tyrone : — "  I  commend  it— your  act  is  truly 
Irish — generous  to  our  foes  when  we  find  them  in  need." 

'  He  told  me  that,  having  been  able  to  proceed  no  further,  he,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  skirmishing  party  who  were  attacked  the  night  before,  was 
left  there  to  his  fate.  That  from  the  opinion  he  held  of  the  natives  in 
general,  he  did  not  expect  to  escape  with  his  life;  and  the  last  thing  he 
had  thought  upon,  was  the  generous  behaviour  he  now  received  from  a 
stranger.  For  some  time  he  was  even  afraid  to  moan  aloud  ;  but  pain 
subduing  all  dread,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  lamentation  which  led  to 
his  discoverv. 

'  As  soon  as  I  dressed  his  wound,  I  gave  him  my  horse,  and  mount- 
ing him  upon  it,  led  the  animal  along.  We  judged,  that  if  we  could 
press  forward,  and  come  up  with  the  remnant  of  the  skirmishing  party 
that  night  again,  our  journey  would  be  safe, 

'  I  then  informed  him  of  my  intention  to  join  the  British  troops,  and 
how  useful  I  could  make  myself  to  them  by  my  knowledge  of  the 
couatry,  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  I  took  every  business  in  hand. 
He  said  that  they  had  several  young  men ;  but  in  particular,  a  very 
handsome  youth,  a  nephew  to  the  man  who  guided  the  skirmishers,  but 
was  shot  the  night  before.  This  young  man,  he  said,  was  very  useful ; 
was  an  excellent  messenger,  and  could  be  sent  a  long  way  on  errands  ; 
was  a  noble  rider ;  but  in  particular,  whilst  crossing  the  country,  he 
could  p«t  on  the  most  Irish  look,  and  insinuate  himself  with  the  mterest 
of  the  most  wary.  Thus  he  had  a  two-fold  advantage— that  of  being  a 
safe  though  youthful  herald,  and  that  of  providing  the  Enghsh  with  in- 
formation, a  thing  in  this  pathless  country  of  as  much  importance  as 
victuals  or  ammunition. 

"  Fortunately  we  found  the  skirmishing  party  that  night,  and  there- 
fore had  plenty  of  provisions  to  regale  upon.  At  fir.t  I  was  cooly 
treated  by  them ;  but  when  they  were  informed  of  my  conduct  towards 
him,  by  the  man  himself,  and  when  they  discovered  that  my  disgust 
for  the  Irish  service  had  made  me  desert,  with  the  hope  of  joining  the 
British,  a  change  came  over  their  faces,  and  clouds  gave  way  to  sun- 
shine. .  ,  .  , 
"  I  need  no  longer  detain  your  lordships  on  the  mmor  matters  which 
happened  between  that  time  and  my  arrival  in  Cork.  There  I  was  in- 
troduced to  some  great  officer,  and  by  him  to  another,  and  so  en ;  at 
each  time  and  by  each  pronounced  an  active  lad,  and  capable  of  doing 
much.  I  soon  found  out,  and  got  intimately  acquainted  with,  young 
M'Mahon,  who  was  always  in  personal  attendance  upon  Sir  George 
Carew.  From  him,  unintentionally,  as  I  would  not  show  him  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject,  for  fear  of  leading  to  suspicion,  I  learned  the 
fate  of  M'Donough.  He  and  the  Earl  ot  Desmond  were  transported 
from  Cork  to  England  in  a  vessel  that  Bailed  shortly  after  He  Tfft* 
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removed  to  the  city,  for  fear  either  might  have,  by  any  means,  eifected 
his  escape. 

"  Last  night,  the  daltin,  young  M'Mahon,  was  left  behind  at  Cork, 
"When  Sir  George  proceeded  to  the  camp  with  orders  to  bring  him  down 
the  latest  intelligence  from  the  lord  deputy  ;  and  he  and  I  resolved  to 
journey  on  horseback  together.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when  he  got 
his  message,  and  we  started  together  at  a  pretty  round  trot.  When  we 
came  to  the  ford  about  four  miles  from  hence,  I  stopped,  and  he  also 
}ialted  astonished. 

;   "  '  I  can  dissemble  no  longer,  M'Mahon,'  said  I. 

"  '  What,'  he  said ;  *  come  on,  and  none  of  your  jokes — you  are  full 
of  these,  but  this  is  a  bad  time.* 

"  '  I  give  yovi  my  mind,'  said  I. 

*'  '  Then  you  intend  to  desert  us,'  he  whined. 

"  '  Yes,'  I  answered,  'and  carry  you  with  me.' 
,   "  '  There  will  be  a  fight  to  do  that,'  he  remarked ;  '  but  if  you  be 
not  serious,  hurry  on,  for  we  may  be  detected.* 

"  I  now  rode  out  btfore  him,  and  put  myself  across  the  narrow  road 
^before  his  horse. 

'  ,"  '  I  thought  so,'  he  said  ;  'and  it  was  foolish  dependence.' 

"  '  What  did  the  country  ever  do  to  harm  you  and  your  breed,'  said  I, 
•  that  you  should  sell  it,  you  pack  of  traitors  ?  for,  my  lords,  he  told 
me  the  whole  story  in  confidence.' 

"  '  That  is  nothing  to  you,'  he  answered,  '  you  worse  than  traiitor, 
for  you  now  attack  me  in  the  dark.' 

"  '  You  are  as  strong  as  I  am.'  .V   .  ,  , 

"  '  A  pretty  excuse  for  taking  an  advantage.'      ;  ..  , j  ' 

"  *  But,'  I  remarked,  '  I  am  on  the  right  si^e,  and  you  kro  on  the 
tVrroRg — therein  lies  the  difFerience  concerning  our  strength.' 
* .  "  '  Give  me  that  letter,'  said  I,  '  and  I  will  let  you  pass  on.' 

"  '  My  life  first.' 
,,  "  '  Here's  at  you,  then,  for  loss  of  time  is  loss  of  life  also.' 
.  "i  jerked  my  horse  towards  his,  and  struck  at  his  head  with  iuy 
bludgeon,  so  that  he  first  drooped  towards  the.  horse's  mane,  and  then 
slid  heavily  on  the  ground,  over  the  animal's  neck.  I  jumped  from  my 
seat,  and  pulling  open  his  leathern  wallet,  took  out  the  only  letter  it 
contained,  and  remounting  my  horse — my  own  favorite  horse  of 
Clanawly's  side — 1  took  a  roundabout  course  hither,  which  occupied 
all  this  forenoon,  except  about  an  hoijr  or  tw;b  that  1  rested  myself  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  ;  ,  ,  .  .  '  I. 

"  Here  is  the  letter  for  you,  my  lord.",       :  ' 
.  .   Tyrone  having  received  the  small  epistle,  opened  and  read  it  also,  in 
^Ihe  hearing  of  the  other  generals.  , 

"  Attack  the  Irish  camp  to-morrow  morning,  and  drive  them  from 
their  position ;  signalize  to  the  fleet  to  attack  the  town;  if  they  will 
not  instantly  surrender  in  the  morning.  Find  out  if  the  town  is  to  be 
occapied  by  the  Spanish,  to  prevent  a  surrender."  '  _ 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  O'Donnell,  "  I  fancy  my  anticipations  are  correct." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tyrone;  "  but  you  knew  not  of  tliis  before." 

"  I  might  have  fancied  as  though  it  wovild  happen." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord." 

"  Is  your  mind  changed  ?"  .  ) 

"No.  d'Donnell,  I  would,  now  thatf>n6Tsrm.0re  than  I  did  before, 
enter,  the  town  this  very  night,  making  an  uiuon  wiitii  the'iejDjL(a,i£;d,er 
of  the  troops."  . 

"  Go,  boy,"  he. continued,  "  and  be  rested  and  refreshed."  '"  ' 
"  But  about  my  master?"  demanded  tlie  boy. 
"  Oh,  rest,  satisfied,  you  will  see  him  in  due  time." 
J    "  Don  Alonzo,  are  you  satisfied  to  join  me  in  this  onset demanded 
,  O'Donnell. 

"  I  am  ready  to  act  in  union  with  you,  any  way  which  either  who 
-commands  may  consider  judicious,"  returned  the  Spaniard. 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,"  remarked  O'Donnell,  addressing  himself  pathe- 
.tically  to  Tyrone,  "  that  you  do  not  consider  me  moved  iu  this  respect, 
,_^hough  any  former  feuds  which  did  exist  between  our  families."  ,  .  , 
J,"  No — no,   O'Donnell,",  roared  Tyrone,  springing  upon  iiia.  feet  j 
no — no,  by  Heavens !  for  I  know  you  are,  as  I  swear  I  am,  instigated 
,  by  those  motives  of  patriotism  whicli  make  me  look  to  the  adoption  of 
energetic  means,  and  attempt  the  readiest  and  most  decisive  steps,  to 
accomplish  our  freedom." 
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"  I  lose  all  animosity  and  petty  jealousy  when,  the  couutfy^  is  at 
stake,"  ('    1  ' 

"  Our  interest,'^  said  Tyrone,;  .".iu)'w  ii^coinmpn,  aud  he  wlio  pcrves 
lii'.' '")untry,  serves  himself  also."  / 

(To  be  conllfmed  in  our  nexl.) 

'<.''  '   '  ~—  >'"rf fAvl't 

hoi  /^*'        — ^^'^  l^is  yoiitji  wariri  and  impetuous,'  biit  ex- 

^Ireraoly  promising  in  middle  age ;  he  was  energetic,  and  patriotic; 
Jfe'ckoning  from  the  Hench  revolution  he  was  simple,  gtautl,  and  sul&Hme'. 


There  lies  in  the  north  of  England  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  now 
known  by  the  name  of. the  Waste  Lands,  which  once  formed  the  richest 
ptopierty  of  two  wealihy  families  by  whom  untoward  circumstances  had 
caused  it  to  be  deeerteil.  For  some  thne  it  was  looked  after  by  stewards, 
tob  much  bent  upon  profiting  themselves  to  regard  the  interests  of  their 
ettployers.  The  tenantry,  who,  drained  of  their  hard  earnings,  were 
obliged  to  vex  the  land  till  it  became  a  bed  of  stones,  dropped  off  one  by 
one.  The  hedge-rows,  being  unremittingly  assisted  in  the  progress  of 
decay  by  the  paupers  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  soon  reduced  to 
nothing  but  dock- weeds  and  brambles;  which,  gradually  uniting  from 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  fields,  the  property  became  a  huge  thicket,  too 
encumbered  ever  to  be  worth  clearing,  and  only  valuable  to  poachers 
and  gipsies,  to  whom  it  still  affords  abundant  booty  and  a  secure  hiding- 
place.  . 

The  two  mansions  iiave  kept  pace  in  ruin  with  the  lands  around 
theni.  The  persons  left  in  the  charge  of  them,  being  subject  to  no 
supervision,  put  themselves  but  little  out  of  their  way  to  preserve  that 
whicli  was  so  lightly  regarded  by  the  owners.  Too  careless  to  repair 
the  dilapidations  of  time  and  the  weather,  they  were  driven,  by  broken 
windows  and  rickety  doors,  from  office  to  office,  and  from  parlour  to 
parlour,  till  ruin  fairly  pursued  them  into  the  grand  saloon  ;  where  the 
Turkey  carpets  werd  tattered  by  hob-nails,  and  the  dogs  of  the  chase 
licked  their  paws  upon  sofas  of  silk  and  satin.  In  due  tinae,  the  rain 
forced  its  yyay  through  the  roofs,  and  the  occupiers  having  no  orders  to 
stop  it  witli  a  tile,  the  breach  became  wider  and  wider.  .  Soon  the  fine 
papering  began  to  show  discoloured  patches,  and  display  the  lath  and 
plastier  which  bulged  through  it;  then  the  nails  lyhich  supported  .the 
family  portraits  gave  way  with  tbeir  burdens;  and,  finally,  the  rafters 
began  to  yield,  and  the  inhabitants  wisely  vacated  the  premises  in  time 
to  avoid  the  last  crash,  rightly  conjecturing  that  it  was.  useless  to  leave 
the  moveables  behind  to  share  in  the  common  destruction,  when  there 
was  so  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  being  inquired  after. 

Thus  ended  the  pride  of  HeronclifF  and  Hazledell,  which  may  still  be 
seen,  from  each  other,  about  a  mile  apart,  sliootiug  up.  a  few  parti- 
coloured walls  from  their  untrimmed  wilderness,  and  eeeming,  like  two 
desperate  combatants,  to  stand  to  the  last  ex,treraity  ;  neither  of  them 
cheered  by  a  sign  of  life,  excepting  the  jack-daws  which  sit  perched 
upon  the  dead  tips  of  the  old  ash  txees,-aad  the  etj^lings  that  gweep 
around  at  sunset  in  circles,  beyond  w^Uftk  ^pQun.'try  folljLS  hav«  rajrely 
been  hardy  enough  to  intrude.  •  ,   .  .    >  :  .  .  / 

The  last  possessor  who  resided  at  Hazledell  was  an:  eecentrit:  old 
bachelor,  with  a  disposition  so  composed  of  kindness  and  petulance, 
that  everybody  liked,  and  scarcely  anyone  could  live  with  him.  His 
telatiott's  had  been  dtlven  away  froin  him,  one  after  the  other;-— one  be- 
cause he  pre^uifaed  to  plead  the  poverty  of  a  ten^mt  whom  the  eld  man 
had  previously  resolved  upon  forgiving  his  rent;  another  because  he 
mistook' the  choice  bin  of  the  cellar  when  wine  was  prescribed  for  the 
sickness  of  the  poor ;'  and  a  third,  because  he  suffered  himself,  to  be 
convinced  by  him  in  politics,  and  thus  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
'Of  holding  forth  arguirients  which  gave  his  coinljahy  due  time  to  discuss 
their  good  cheer,  ^here  was  but  one  person  v/lio  understood  him,  and 
this  wa'fe  his  n'ephfew,  who  continued  to  the  last  his  only  companion, 
and  kept  hihi  alive  sWely  by  knowing  how  to  manage  hiih.  He  had 
the  good  taste  never  to  remind  him  of  his  years  by  approadiiug  him 
^ith  thkt  awe  which  iis  cblttmonly  demonstrated  by  young  people  toward 
the  old  ;  and  the  tact  to  observe  exactly  where  liis  foibles  would  bear 
raillery,  and  Avhere  tht-y  required  sympatby.  He  could  lead  him  from 
otic  mood  to  another,  so  that  the  longest  day  in  his  company  never 
seenied  montonons;  or  if  he  rambled  away  among  the  neighbourhood, 
he  could  return  at  night  with  a  tale  of  adventures  which  sent  him  to 
bed  without  repining  at  the  prospect  of  to-morrow. 

Unluckily  the  old  man  considered  him  too  necessary  to  his  comforts 
to  part  with  hihi ;  and,  though  merely  the  son  of  a  younger  brother, 
without  fortune  or  expectation,  he  was  hot  permitted  to  tilrn.his  m,ind 
to  a  profession,  or  to  anything  bfeyortd  the  present,  'fhe  youth,  how- 
ever, was  scarcely  twenty-three ;  an  {J,  at  suph  an  age,  a,well-suppiit;d 
purse  for  the  time  being  leaves  but- little  anxiety  for  the  future.  "  With 
a  gcod  education,  picked  up  as  he  could,  by  snatclies,  a  sprightly  dis- 
position, and  a  talent  equal  to  anything,,  jfpunjf  Yibatt  of  HS^iedWlwas 
as  yrelcome  abroad  as  he  was,  at  hpmt)  ';  and  it  ;*&s  auguirtfil  Ihat  Ms 
handsome  fij^ure  and  countenance  would  stand  him  ill  the  stead  of  the 
best  profession  going.  The  young  ladies  would  turn  from  any  beau  at 
the  county-hall  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  never  think  of  engaging  them- 
selves to  dance  till  they  were  quite  sure  that  he  was  disposed  of.  One 
remarked  upon  the  blackness  of  his  hair,  another  upon  the  whiteness 
of  his  forehead  ;  arid  the  squires  who  were  not  jealous  of  him,  would 
entertain  them  with  his  feats  of  horsemanship  and  adroitness  at  i)rlng- 
ing  dvwn,  right  ftod  loft,   fJtiJl  Yibcrt  was  not  spoiled,  and  the  young 
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ladies  pulled  up  their  kid  gloves  till  they  split,  vrithout  making  any 
viBible  impression  upon  him.  His  obstinacy  was  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble. Each  ridiculed  the  disappointment  of  her  friend,  in  the  hope  of 
concealing  her  own;  and  all  turned  for  consolation,  to  the  young 
master  of  HeroncHlf. 

Marcus  <rf  Heroncliff  was  nearly  of  an  age  with  Vibert,  and  was,  per- 
haps, still  more  popular  with  the  heads  of  families,  if  not  with  the 
younger  branches ;  for  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  ample  fortune.  His 
person,  also,  was  well  formed,  and  his  features  were,  for  the  most  part, 
handsome ;  but  the  first  had  no»e  of  the  grace  of  Vibert,,  and  the  last 
had  a  far  different  expression.  His  front,  instead  c^g^eipg  cast  in  that 
fine  expansive  mould,  was  contracted  and  low,  and'cf^ted  more  cun- 
ning than  talent.  His  eye  was  too  deeply  sunk  to  indicate  openness  or 
generosity ;  and  the  tQut  ensemble  gave  an  idea  of  sulkiness  and  double- 
dealing.  It  was  held  by  many  that  this  outward  appearance  was  not  a 
fair  index  of  hia  disposition,  which  was  eaid  to  be  liberal  and  good-na- 
tured. The  only  fault  which  they  found  with  him  was,  that  his  con- 
versation seemed  over-much  guarded  for  one  of  his  age.  He  appeared 
unwilling  to  show  himself  as  he  really  was,  and  the  greatest  confidence 
which  could  be  reposed  in  him  produced  no  corresponding  return.  He 
walked  in  society  like  (me  who  came  to  look  on  rather  than  to  mix  in 
it ;  and  although  his  dependants  lived  in  profusion,  his  table  was  rarely 
enlivened  save  by  the  dogs  which  had  been  the  companions  of  his  sport. 

Vibert,  whose  character  it  was  to  judge  always  favourably,  believed 
that  his  manner  and  mode  of  life  proceeded  from  the  consciousness  of 
a  faulty  education,  and  a  mistrust  of  his  capacity  to  redeem  lost  time. 
He  felt  a  friendliness  for  him,  bordering  upon  compassion ;  and  their 
near  neighbourhood  affording  him  frequent  opportunities  of  throwing 
himself  in  his  way,  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  was,  in  course  of 
time,  established  between  them.  Vibert  was  right,  as  far  as  he  went,  in 
his  estimate  of  his  friend's  mind;  but  he  never  detected  his  grand 
feature. 

Marcus  was  sensible  that  he  was  below  par  among  those  of  his  rank, 
and  a  proud  heart  made  him  bitterly  jealous  of  all  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  him.  It  was  this  that  gave  verity  to  the  expression  which 
we  have  before  noticed  in  his  features ;  made  him  a  torment  to  himself ; 
and  rendered  him  incapable  <rf  sympathising  with  others.  If  a  word 
were  addressed  to  him,  he  believed  that  it  was  designed  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  ridiculing  his  reply ;  if  contradiction  was  opposed  to 
him,  his  visage  blackened  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  been  insulted. 
Vibert,  so  open  to  examination,  was  the  only  person  whom  he  did  not 
suspect  and  dread.  They  hunted,  shot,  and  went  into  society  together; 
and  it  was  observed  that  Marcus  lost  nothing  by  the  contact.  His  con- 
fidence Increased,  his  reserve  in  some  degree  disappeared,  and  Vibert 
■ecretly  congratulated  himself  on  having  fashioned  a  battery  to  receive 
the  flattering  attentions  from  which  he  was  anxious  to  escape.  His 
ambition,  indeed,  was  otherwise  directed. 

At  a  few  miles  distant  from  Hazledell  was  a  pretty  estate,  called 
Silvermere,  from  a  small  lake,  which  reflected  the  front  of  the  dwelling 
and  the  high  grounds  and  rich  timber  behind  it.  It  was  inhabited  by 
persons  of  consideration  in  the  county,  who  were  too  happy  at  home  to 
mix  much  with  their  neighbours.  In  fact,  of  a  numerous  family,  there 
was  but  one  daughter  old  enough  to  be  introduced  ;  and  she  was  of  a 
beauty  so  rare,  that  there  was  little  danger  in  keeping  her  upon  hand 
until  her  rirter  was  of  an  age  to  accompany  her  into  society. 

In  this  family  Vibeit  had  been  for  some  time  a  favourite,  and  had 
been  fascinated  on  his  first  introduction  to  it.  The  beauty  of  whom  we 
have  made  mention,  and  her  sister,  a  year  or  two  younger,  were  placed 
on  either  side  of  him ;  and  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  most  to  admire 
the  wild  tongue  and  laughing  loveliness  of  the  younger — the  fair- 
haired  Edith ;  or  the  retiring,  but  smiling  dignity  of  the  black  eyes  and 
pale  fine  features  of  the  elder — the  graceful  Marion.  They  were,  per- 
haps, both  pleased  to  see  the  hero  of  the  county  conversations ;  but  the 
younger  one  was  the  foremost  to  display  it :  without  being  a  flirt,  she 
was  frank,  and  had  the  rare,  natural  gift  of  saying  and  doing  what  she 
pleased  without  danger  of  misconstruction. 

The  daring  but  feminine  gaiety  of  this  young  creature  speedily  dis- 
pelled from  the  mind  of  Vibert  all  idea  of  his  recent  acquaintance.  On 
his  making  some  mention  of  it,  she  assured  him  that,  on  her  part,  the 
acquaintance  was  by  no  means  recent,  for  she  had  heard  him  discussed 
as  often  as  any  Kaight  of  the  Round  Table. 

"  To  place  you  upon  an  equality  with  us,"  she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  sort  of  persons  we  are,  and  you  can  judge  whether  at  any  future 
time,  when  your  horse  happens  to  knock  up  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
your  dinner  to  be  fni  miles  off,  you  will  condescend  to  take  advantage 
of  us.  Papa  and  mamma,  who  you  see  have  been  a  handsome  couple, 
and  would  think  themselves  so  still,  if  they  had  not  such  a  well  grown 
family,  are  by  no  means  rigid,  exariting,  fault-finding,  and  disagreeable, 
like  papas  and  mammas  in  general.  They  have  the  good  taste  to  dis- 
cover our  prMMe  talents,  and  profit  by  being  our  companions  instead 
of  0^  rulers,  from  the  time  we  learned  the  art  of  spelling  words  of  one 


syllable,  and  doing  as  we  were  not  bidden.  Instead  of  scolding  us  for  our 
misdeeds,  they  used  to  reason  with  us  as  to  their  propriety,  and  generally 
got  the  worst  of  the  argument ;  so,  saving  that  in  virtue  of  our  old 
companionship  we  make  them  the  confidants  of  most  of  our  dUemmas, 
they  have  brought  us  up  charming,  undutiful,  and  self-willed. 

"  As  for  Marion,  she  is  a  young  lady  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  family,  and  who  presumes  to  regard  me  with  a  patronising 
complacency  which  seems  to  intimate  an  idea  that,  one  of  these  days, 
I  shall  really  learn  to  talk.  She  is  a  sedate  personage,  who  tries  to 
reflect  upon  things ;  but  as  the  same  deep  study  has  shaded  her  brow 
as  long  as  I  can  recollect,  I  imagine  that  she  does  not  often  come  to  a 
conclusion.  Yet  the  falsely-styled  pride  of  Silvermere  does  not  blanch, 
her  cheeks  in  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  learned  tomes;  nor  by 
spinning  the  globes,  nor  by  hunting  the  stars.  Her  character  is  a  little 
touched  with  romance,  and  her  study  is  how  to  mend  a  bad  world, 
which  continues  ailing  in  spite  of  her.  She  gives  all  her  consolation, 
and  half  of  her  pin-money,  to  a  tribe  of  old  dames  and  young  damsels, 
who,  under  such  patronage,  only  pull  our  hedges  in  greater  security,  or 
add  fresh  colours  to  the  costume  which  is  to  flaunt  triumphant  on  the 
fair  day.  The  urchins  whom  she  teaches  '  to  guess  their  lessons,'  and 
buys  off  ffom  aiding  in  the  toils  of  their  parents,  are  the  most  mischiev- 
ous in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  in  short,  things  go  on  worse  and 
worse,  and  poor  Marion  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  From  the 
humbler  world,  so  different  from  the  Arcadian  affair  of  her  imagination, 
she  turns  with  despair  to  the  sphere  in  which  she  is  herself  to  move, 
and  shudders  at  the  prospect  of  disappointment  there  also.  Where 
among  such  a  community  of  young  ladies  battling  for  precedence,  and 
young  gentlemen  vowing  eternal  constancy  to  a  dozen  at  a  time,  can 
she  look  for  the  friend  of  her  soul,  or  the  more  favoured  being  who  is 
to  console  her  for  the  want  of  one  ?  Alas,  the  pride  of  Silvermere  ! 
with  feelings  so  delicate  that  a  gossamer  might  wound  them,  how  can 
she  accommodate  herself  to  any  world  but  that  of  the  fairy  tales  which 
delighted  our  nursery,  or  expect  tranquillity  in  any  place  but  a  cloister  ?" 

Vibert's  calls  were  repeated  often,  each  one  affording  a  pretext  for  ' 
another,  and  each  visit  growing  longer  than  the  last.    The  father  of  his 
two  attractions  was  required  frequently  by  his  affairs  la  London,  where 
he  spent  weeks  at  a  time,  and  their  mother  was  generally  confined  by 
delicate  health  to  her  chamber. 

Thus  Vibert's  intimacy  with  them  had  but  little  ceremony  to  restrain 
its  rapid  advancement ;  and  he  soon  felt,  what  has  perhaps  been  felt  by 
many,  that  the  simple  smile  of  the  dignified  and  retiring,  is  more  pe- 
rilous than  the  brightest  glance  of  wit  and  vivacity. 

Indeed,  Edith  was  too  gay  to  be  suspected  of  any  thought  beyond 
that  of  amusement;  but  the  actions  of  Marion  were  more  measured,  and 
her  approbation  was  the  moie  flattering.  Vibert  laughed  when  he  en- 
countered the  first;  but  his  pulse  beat  quicker  at  the  sight  of  the  last. 

There  seems,  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  to  be  an  unaccountable  intel- 
ligence, by  which,  without  the  use  of  external  signs,  the  tremors  of  the 
one  generally  find  their  reverberation  in  the  other. 

Often  as  Vibert  entered  to  share  in  the  morning's  amusements  of  the 
sisters,  to  give  an  account  of  the  horse  that  he  was  breaking  in  for 
Marion,  or  the  dog  he  was  teaching  antics  for  Edith,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  insensible  to  an  increasing  flush  of  satisfaction  at  his  ap- 
pearance, and  by  degrees  he  gave  up  all  other  society,  and  had  no 
pastime  to  which  Marian  was  not  a  party. 

Both  young,  both  interested  in  the  other's  happiness,  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  should  reflect  how  the  brightest  Cowers  may  be  the  se<:.t 
poison,  and  the  sweetest  moments  the  parents  of  misery. 

Their  intimBcy  became  more  confidential ;  and  Edith  left  them  more 
and  more  to  themselves  to  seek  amusement  elsewhere.  Still  there  was 
no  question  of  love. 

Vibert  knew  that  without  fortune  or  expectations,  he  could  have  no 
pretension  to  Marion,  and  that  the  number  of  her  young  brothers  and 
sisters  must  render  it  impossible  for  her  father  to  remedy  the  deficiencj^. 
It  was  then  he  felt  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  devotiL^' 
himself  so  entirely  to  his  uncle. 

Had  he  adopted  any  profession,  he  might  have  obtained  a  home  of  hL' 
own,  to  say  the  least;  and,  however  humble  that  home  might  have  beeK 
would  Marion  have  shrunk  Irom  it  ?  Would  Marion  have  failed  to  mak 
it  the  richest  spot  upon  earth  ? 

He  was  yet  only  ef  an  age  when  many  commence  their  career} 
mind  was  too  active  and  too  brilliant  to  suffer  his  habits  to  becom;,, 
fixed  but  that  he  could  apply  them  to  anything. 

He  determined  upon  breaking  the  matter  to  his  uncle  ;  and  as  Edit  a 
was  now  eighteen,  and  the  sisters  were  just  about  to  appear  in  public, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  If  Marion  were  not  to  go  forth  with  a 
hand  already  engaged,  what  had  he  not  to  apprehend? 

Fortunes  and  honours  would  be  at  her  feet — friends  would  reason- 
parents  might  command,  and  what  bad  she  to  reply  ?    She  loved  au 
idler  vho  lived  upon  another's  bounty,  and  ■ffhpse  future  joeaus 
something  worse  than  precarious, 
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He  seized  upon  what  he  thought  a  good  opportunity  the  same  even- 
ing. His  uncle  was  enjoying  his  arm  chair  and  slippers  beside  an  am- 
ple fire,  to  which  the  pattering  of  a  November  stoim  gave  additional 
comfort. 

"  Vibert,"  said  he,  "  what  have  been  your  adventured 'tc^^ajr't*' 
"  I  hare  been  to  Silvermere."  'i.  o  ..  > 

"  Folks  tell  me  you  hare  been  there  every  day  for  the  last  twelve- 
month ;  '-^id  Vihft  have  j  ou  seen  t}iere  ?" 
"  I     .  J  Lcen  Marion." 

"  Well,  nepliew,  she  is  good-looking,  you  say,  and  sensible,  and  all 
fhnt.  Why  do  you  not  marry  her,  and  bring  her  home  to  make  tea  for  us  ?" 

"  Alas  !  I  would  willingly  do  so,  had  1  the  means." 

"  We  can  get  over  that  obstacle,  I  think,  by  doubling  your  ?illbw§nee." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  do  not  understand  its  full  extent.  Marion's  family 
wouU  never  consent,  unless  she  were  to  be  the  mistress  of  an  establish- 
ment of  her  own." 

"  We  can  remedy  that,  too,  Viberti  Divide  the  house  with  me  at  the 
middle  of  the  cellar,  and  brick  up  the  communications.  Divide  the 
stables  and  the  horses,  have  new  wheels  and  new  arms  to  the  old  family 
rumble-tumble,  and  make  any  further  arrangements  you  please.  You 
have  been  a  good  boy,  to  bear  with  a  crazy  old  man  so  long,  and  I  should 
not  like  you  to  be  a  loser  by  it." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  there  was  no  need  of  this  additional  generosity  to 
secure  my  gratitude,  and  endeavours  to  prove  it.  I  did  not  speak  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  any  further  tax  upon  you,  but  merely  to  consult 
you  whether  it  were  not  better  that  I  thought  of  some  prdfessioD,  by 
which  I  might  attain  a  position  in  life  not  liable  to  reverse." 

"  A  profession !  What,  one  that  would  call  you  away  from  Hazle- 
dell  HaU?" 

I  "  I  fear  all  professions  would  subject  me  to  that  affliction." 
'.  The  UHcle's  colour  rose,  and  his  brow  darkened. 

"  Vibert  leave  me  in  my  old  age,  when  I  have  become  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  him  !  Vibert  knock  away  the  only  crutch  that  props  me 
up  from  the  grave — bequeath  me  to  the  mercy  of  hired  servants,  with 
not  a  soul  to  exchange  a  word  of  comfort  with  me  !  What  fortune 
could  you  obtain  which  would  compensate  for  reflections  like  these  ? 

*•  Stay,  nephew,  and  see  me  into  my  grave — the  reverse  which  you 
apprehend.  I  never  thought  that  you  could  so  coldly  coatemplate  my 
extinction :  but  it  is  right  and  natural  that  you  should  do  so.  Only  stay, 
and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not  keep  you  long.  I  will  curtail  my  ex- 
penses, banish  my  few  old  friends,  dismiss  my  servants,  and  live  upon 
bread  and  water,  to  save  what  I  can  for  you  from  the  estate.  I  cannot 
eause  it  to  descend  to  you ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  can  save  for  you  as  much 
as  you  would  be  likely  to  make  by  leaving  me.  Yet,  if  it  be  your  wish 
to  go,  e'en  go ;  1  had  rather  you  would  leave  me  miserable,  than  stay  to 
wish  me  dead." 

The  old  man  had  worked  himself  into  a  fit  of  childish  agitation,  and 
Vibert  saw  that  argument  was  useless. 

"  Uncle,"  he  replied,  with  a  look  and  voice  of  despair,  "  make  your- 
self easy.  Marion  will  find  another  husband,  who  will,  perhaps,  render 
her  happier  than  I  could,  and  I  will  remain  with  you  as  I  have  done 
hitherto." 

From  this  time,  Vibert  spared  no  effort  to  overcome  his  ill  starred  pas- 
sion, as  well  for  Marion's  sake  as  his  own ;  seeking  every  possible  pre- 
text to  render  his  visits  less  frequent,  and  to  pay  them  in  company. 

Marion  perceived  the  change  at  the  moment  it  took  place,  and,  al- 
though she  could  not  dispute  its  propriety,  her  sensibility  was  wounded 
to  the  quick.  Slie  commenced  her  first  round  of  provincial  gaiety  with 
a  fever  at  her  heart,  and  an  ominous  presage  of  sorrow. 

The  appearance  of  the  Silvermere  party  formed  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  the  county ;  and,  as  Vibeit  had  foreseen,  there  was  not  a  squire  of  the 
smallest  pretensions,  who  did  not  address  himself  sedulously  to  make 
the  agreeable  to  them. 

They  had  little  encouragement}  howev6r,  in  their  attempts,  except 
from  Edith.  Her  heart  was  free,  and  her  tongue  was  full  of  joy;  but 
Marion  was  looking  for  the  return  of  Vibert ;  and  the  reserved  glance  of 
her  eye  kept  flatter/  at  a  distance,  and  hope  in  fetters. 

Still  he  returned  not ;  she  never  met  him  in  society,  but  she  constantly 
heard  of  his  having  been  at  balls  and  merry-makings  where  she  was 
not.  It  was  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  his  peace  of  mind  ;  and  she  was  too 
generous  to  attribute  it  to  anything  else. 

On  his  occasional  visits  of  ceremony,  she  received  him  as  if  nothing 
material  had  happened  ;  but  the  flush  was  gone  from  her  cheek,  and  the 
emile  that  remained  was  cold  and  sickly. 

Meanwhile,  rumour  was  liberal  in  assigning  to  each  of  the  sisters  her 
share  of  intended  husbands.  ^Vibert  listened  to  the  catalogue  with  all  the 
trepidation  of  a  lover  who  had  really  entertained  hopes. 

Alasl  if  that  selflsh  principle  of  denying  to  another  that  which  we 
cannot  enjoy  ourselves,  be  excusable  in  any  case,  it  is  so  in  love.  The 
loved  object  which  belongs  to  no  other,  still  appears  to  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, our  own;  and  fancy  conjures  up,  in  spite  of  us,  an  indefinable 


trust  in  the  future,  of  which  the  total  destruction  lalls  like  tb«  blow  of 
an  assassin. 

It  was  thus  with  Vibert,  when,  after  writhing  long  in  secret  anguisli 
itt  the  mention  of  any  name  connected  with  Marion,  report  from  all 
quarters  concurred  in  the  same  uncontradicted  tale.  Marion  was  receiv- 
ing the  addresses  of  Marcus,  of  HeronclifF;  of  him,  for  whom  he  had 
himself,  from  motives  of  the  purest  kindness,  secured  the  good  thoughts 
of  her  family — him  whom  he  had  made  the  confidant  of  his  love — him 
who  had  professed  himself  to  be  only  waiting  for  encouragement  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  her  sister ! 

•  That  he  should  have  met  him  daily,  and  never  hinted  at  the  change  in 
his  intentions ! — -Yet  might  it  not  have  been  that  he  feared  to  inflict 
pain  ?  That  he  should  have  deserted  Edith  when  hi»  conduct  had  im- 
plied all  that  was  devoted  ;  yet,  was  it  not  for  Marion  ? 

But  then,  that  Marion  should  have  become  the  rival  of  her  sister  ? 
Yet,  oh !  how  soon  she  had  overcome  the  remembrance  of  him,  and  how 
natural  was  it  for  the  cold  in  love  to  become  the  faithles*  in  friendsWp. 

Thus  Vibert  Avent  on  arguing  for  and  against  all  the  parties,  and 
winding  up  with  a  forced  ejaculation  of,  "  it  is  nothing  to  me — it  is  no 
affair  of  mine ;"  it  was  meant  to  confirm  his  pride,  but  only  proved  his 
wretchedness. 

Upon  this  principle,  and  from  a  sense  of  his*^  want  of  self-possession, 
the  name  of  Marion  never  passed  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  Marcus, 
who,  on  hfs  part,  was  equally  silent. 

The  report  upon  which  this  corduct  was  adopted*  was  not  so  destitute 
of  reason  as  those  which  had  preceded  it.  Marcus,  with  the  failing  al- 
ready noticed,  was  incapable  of  beipg  a  true  friend;  and  though,  at  his 
first  introduction  at  Silvermere,  the  marked,  intelligence  between  Mai  ion 
and  Vibert  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  devoting  tis  attentions  to 
Edith,  yet  the  bare  circumstance  of  her  sister's  preference  for  another, 
was  sufficient  to  kindle  in  his  heart  the  most  burning  anxiety  to  obtain 
her  for  himself. 

Without  considering  Vibert's  earlier  acquaintance  he  ftlt  himself 
eclipsed,  and  his  honour  wounded.  The  moment,  therefore,  that  his 
friend's  visits  were  discontinued,  his  own  were  redoubled. 

They  were  naturally,  from  his  previous  behaviour,  laid  by  the  family 
to  the  account  of  Edith;  and,  upon  this  conviction,  Marion  often  used 
him  as  a  protection  Against  the  advances  of  her  unwelcome  host  of 
admirers. 

If  she  asked  to  dance,  she  was  engaged  to  Marcus,  and  his  arm 
was  always  ready  to  conduct  her  to  her  carriage. 

It  was  observed  that  she  received  much  more  of  his  attention 
than  was  bestowed  upon  her  sister ;  and,  insensibly,  their  manner  in 
pu'olic  became  the  practice  in  private,  where  there  was  no  need  for  it.  His 
hopes  rose  high,  and  he  scrupled  not  to  advance  them  by  endeavouring 
to  extirpate  the  last  kind  feeling,  which  he  thought  might  yet  linger  for 
poor  Vibert. 

One  while  he  affected  chagrin,  and  invented  excuses  on  the  part  of 
his  friend  as  the  cause  of  it;  at  another  time  he  was  incensed  at  inju- 
rious words,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  employed  by  Vibert  towards 
herself  At  last,  when  bethought  himself  quite  Secure,  he  disclosed  his 
passion,  and  was  rejected  with  astonishment. 

The  sting,  for  one  like  him,  had  a  thousand  barbs;  beloved  the 
beautiful  Marion  with  all  the  energy  of  a  soul  which  had  never  before 
loved  a  human  being. 

Common  report,  and  his  confidence  in  her  resentment  against  Vibert, 
had  made  him  consider  her  as  already  his  own.  His  triumph  over  all  the 
competitors  that  he  had  feared,  envied,  and  detested,  was,  as  he  deemed, 
on  the  eve  of  completion  ;  and  now  he  was  to  be  the  object  of  derision 
and  mock  pity ! 

The  means  which  he  had  used  to  ingratiate  himself  would  probably  be 
divulged.  The  inmost  core  of  his  heart  would  be  exposed  and  scorned; 
and  Vibert,  whom  he  felt  to  be  the  latent  cause  of  his  rejection,  was 
perhaps  finally  to  be  reinstated,  and  to  flaunt  his  triumph  daily  befo.e 

his  eye's ! 

The  very  evils  which  bad  minds  have  attempted  to  inflict  upon  others, 
become  a  provocation  to  themselves  ;  they  have  been  defeated,  and  there- 
fore they  have  been  injured,  and  the  rejected  suitor  returned  home  pallid 
and  quivering  with  an  ague  fit  of  mortal  hate. 

The  attentions  of  Marcus  had  never  been  discussed  between  the  sis- 
ters until  the  occurrence  of  this  catastrophe.  He  left  them  in  a  shaded 
alley  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  were  beginning  to  be  strewed  with 
the  yellow  leaves  of  autumn  ;  and  a  clouded  sunset  cast  a  Jew  long 
streaks  across  the  sward,  and  made  the  deep  recesses  look  still  more 
sombre. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  feel  a  melancholy  peculiar  to  this  period 
of  the  year.  Marion  had  a  double  leason  ;  for  it  was  about  the  same 
time  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  in  the  Bummer*bousebuta  few  steps 
before  her,  that  she  had  passed  the  last  happy  hour  with  Vibert ! 

"  Marion,"  said  Edith,  as  they  walked  on,  with  their  arras  fondly 
resting  upon  eaclji  other's  neck,  "you  are  not  well.  It  ii  long  since  you 
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were  well ;  but  I  had  hoped  that  the  attachment  of  Marcus  would  have 
dispelled  a  deep  grief,  of  which  you  forbade  me  ever  to  speak.  I  trusted 
that  your  heart  had  been  arrested  in  its  progress  of  sorrow,  aad  I  was 
silent,  lest  you  should  thiak  me  jealous  of  my  sweet  rival. 

"  Heavens  I  that  my  apathy  should  have  been  so  great  as  to  mistake 
his  attentions.    I  only  bore  with  him  because  I  thought  him  yours." 

"Marion,  I  love  him  not;  and  never  should  have  wished  him  loved 
by  you,  had  I  not  felt  that  your  life  depended  on  the  diversion  of  your 
thoughts.  I  have  been  mistaken  ;  you  have  been  dying  daily,  and  un- 
less you  would  have  me  die  with  you,  let  me  write  to  Vibert.  Sweet 
Marion,  let  me  write,  as  fiora  myself,  in  my  own  wild  way,  merely  to 
bid  him  come  and  dance  on  my  birth- day." 

"  No,  Edith,  no.  He  would  suspect  the  Teason ;  it  Is  too  humi- 
liating. I  have  still  pride  snough  left  to  save  me  from  contempt,  if  not 
to  support  me  from — Edith,  let  us  talk  of  other  things." 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  sister's  bosom,  and  both  were  weeping, 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  gallop  of  a  horse,  and  a  ring  at  the  gar- 
den gate.  Edith  saw  that  it  was  the  servant  of  Vibert,  and  she  sprang 
like  a  fawn  to  inquire  his  commission.  He  brought  a  letter  for  Marion, 
and  thus  it  ran : — 

"  The  relations  who  stood  between  me  and  the  succession  to  the 
estates  of  Hazledell,  are  dead.  I  am  now  my  uncle's  heir ;  but  I  fear 
too  late.  The  sorrow  of  withdrawing  myself  to  my  proper  distance 
when  I  was  poor,  is  probably  to  be  followed  up  by  the  anguish  of  being 
forbidden  to  return  now  that  I  am  rich.  I  dare  not  appear  before  you 
till  I  hear  the  refutation  of  your  reported  engagements  with  Marcus — 
till  you  bid  me  look  forward  to  a  termination  of  the  misery  which  a 
feeling  of  honour  obliged  me  to  iaflict  upon  myself." 

Marion  sank  against  the  ivy-twined  pillar  of  the  summer-house. 

Edith  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and  fondly  whispered, 

"  I  told  you  so  ;  what  answer  will  you  send  ?" 

After  the  first  moments  of  tremulous  agitation — after  an  interval  of 
silence,  to  lull  the  tumults  of  her  heart,  Marian  merely  ejaculated, 
"  Poor  Vibert,  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  me  !" 
"  Rather  say,  poor  Edith,"  replied  her  sister,  with  a  burst  of  that 
natural  gaiety  which  had  of  late  almost  forsaken  her  ;  poor  Edith  has 
now  the  willow-wreath  all  to  herself,  Alas  !  for  some  doughty  cham- 
pion to  twine  it  around  the  neck  of  the  false  lord  of  Heroncliff ! — 'Tis 
time  that  I  endow  you  with  all  my  finery,  and  prepare  for  a  nunnery." 

With  that  she  playfully  took  from  her  neck  a  simple  hair  chain,  the 
appendage  to  which  had  always  been  carefully  hidden  in  her  bosom,  and 
cast  it  over  the  unadorned  head  of  Marion. 

"Look!"  she  exclaimed,  with  increased  archness,  and  gazing  upon 
her  averted  eyes,  to  see  if  the  smile  had  yet  returned  to  them,  "look 
what  a  jewel  I  bestow  upon  you;  I  have  cherished  it  ever  since  we  sat 
for  our  miniatures,  and  the  artist  amused  himself  between  whiles  with 
studying  a  head  for  Apollo.    Why  do  you  not  look  ?" 

Marion  turned  her  eyes,  and  was  surprised  by  her  lover's  likeness. 
"Then  Marion  can  smile?  Ob,  the  joy  to  see  it !  I  begged  this 
httle  jewel  for  your  wedding  present ;  but,  in  truth,  this  seems  no  bad 
opport'inity,  as  the  cavalier  may  now  speak  for  himself.  See  what  a 
sad  brow — what  an  imploring  eye.  Here — here  is  a  pencil — the  ser- 
vant waits  for  a  reply." 

Marion  tore  the  back  from  her  letter,  and  wrote — "The  reports  are 
unfounded — the  future  is  in  your  power." 

"Edith!"  she  said,  when  the  messenger  was  dismissed,  "give  me 
your  arm  back  to  the  house,  for  I  feel  faint.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
happiness,  there  is  a  sickness  at  my  heart — a  strange  boding,  that  I  am 
only  tantalised  by  chimeras,  and  meant  for  misfortune.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  strange  bewilderment  occasioned  by  this  revolution  in  all  that  in- 
terebta  me.    I  cannot  help  it." 

The  messenger,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Vibert  the  moment  he 
became  aware  of  his  happy  fortune,  did  not  return  in  time  for  him  to 
profit  ere  the  morrow  by  Marion's  answer. 

It  was  a  gusty  and  querulous  night — the  old  trees  by  his  window 
groaned  as  though  they  were  in  trouble,  and  the  scud  swept  along  the 
sky  like  a  host  of  specties.  He  felt  low  and  oppressed  in  spite  of  him- 
aelf.  His  uncle  had  left  him  ominously  distressed  at  the  news  which 
he  had  lately  received. 

After  having  retired  for  the  night,  he  had  come  back  to  shake  hands 
with  him  again.  The  younger  ones,  he  said,  were  dropping  about  him, 
and  leaving  him  desolate,  to  lament  the  luckless  humour  which  had  im- 
peded him  from  adding  to  their  comforts,  as  he  might  have  done. 
Every  joint  of  him  trembled,  lest  he  should  live  too  long. 

"  God  bless  you,  Vibert,"  he  added  ;  "  you  have  always  been  a  good 
boy,  and  have  borne  kindly  with  my  infirmities — God  bless  you! — God 
bless  you  I  Vibert,  you  will  go  to  morrow  to  Silvermere  f  I  have  long 
prevented  you  from  being  happy,  and  you  owe  me  no  thanks  that  you 
are  to  at  last.  Go  to  Iwd — you  have  grown  thin  from  want  of  sleep  ; 
and  it  it  all  my  fault." 

iTo  ht  concluded  in  our  next.) 


LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  KOMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  lovers'  MEETIKG.  MRS.  HEARNSHAW'S  NOTIONS  OF  PRACTICAL 

PIETY. 

When  Charles  Hargrove  returned  home  that  night,  after  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  merchant,  he  could  hardly  find  courage  to  say  the  few  brief 
words  to  Harriet  we  have  recorded.  It  was  truly  a  relief  to  him 
(Charles)  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  out,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  wa« 
almost  tempted  to  bless  the  "  Small  Jerusalem  "  to  which  she  had  gone. 

Harriet  looked  up  at  her  lover  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  small 
parlour,  and  saw  there  traces  of  anxiety  and  regret,  that  alarmed  her, 
she  knew  not  why  ;  something  seemed  impending,  and  a  subdued  feeling 
pervaded  her  mind,  as  she  said,— 

"  Dear  Charles,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  I  fear  some  evil,  some 
unfortunate  occurrence  that  ill-fortune  has  set  upon  us." 

"  No,  dear  Harriet,"  replied  Charles,  "  scarcely  that ;  but  Mr.  Leighton 
made  a  proposal  to  me  that  I  could  not  very  well  accept,  and  I,  accord- 
ingly, refused  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  1  was  compelled  to  yield  to  him 
in  part." 

Harriet  looked  apprehensively  at  Charles  as  he  spoke,  but  awaited 
with  anxiety  the  issue  of  the  communication  which  he  appeared  to 
shrink  from  making  to  her. 

"  Mr.  Leighton,"  continued  Charles,  "  was  pleased  to  call  me  into 
his  own  private  office,  and  inform  me  that  his  confidential  agent  was 
dead,  in  Holland,  and  had  left  his  affairs  in  very  great  confusion,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  sent  there  to 
take  possession  of  his  papers,  transact  his  aflfairs,  and  wind  up  his 
accounts.  He  paid  me  some  compliments,  and  said  I  was  a  person  to 
whom  he  could  intrust  such  a  delicate  matter ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I 
possessed  his  confidence  to  the  fullest  extent  possible." 

"  And  have  you  agreed  to  quit  us,  Charles  ?"  exclaimed  Harriet. 

"  No,  Harriet — no;  you  can't  think  it  likely  I  should  do  so,  can 
you!" 

"  It  was  but  a  passing  thought,  dear  Charles  ;  but  go  on." 

"  Well,  then  he  oflfered  me  three  hundred  a-year,  and  other  emolu- 
ments, if  I  would  go.  He  gave  me  the  oflTer  of  going,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  had  promised  to  advance  me  on  the  first  opportunity. 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  olTer ;  but  I  begged  to  decline  it,  with  thanks, 
due  for  such  kindness,  and,  after  some  further  inquiries,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  inform  him  the  reason. 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  cannot  expect  you  to  quit  such  hopes  as  thoss 
you  have  formed ;  and  will,  therefore,  not  press  upon  you  to  take  it; 
but,  then,  I  must  beg  you  will  do  this  much  for  me.  You  see,  my 
agent  having  died  so  embarrassed,  it  leaves  my  affairs  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition  ;  and,  moreover,  I  know  no  one  in  whom  I  could 
place  so  much  confidence,  so  far  as  trust  and  ability  are  concerned,  as 
yourself.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  go  there  for  a  short  time,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  will  seek  for  some  one,  who  shall  be  sent  over  to 
release  you  in  a  very  short  time,  and  enable  you  to  return  to  this 
country.  I  will,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  not  lose  sight  of  the  promise 
I  have  made  you,  of  promoting  you,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
this  instance,  to  fulfil.' 

"  So  you  see,  Harriet,  I  had  no  choice — to  have  refused  would  have 
been  very  ungracious." 

"  None  at  all,  Charles,"  replied  Harriet,  "  I  think  you  did  all  you 
could  to  refuse  so  tempting  an  ofier." 

"  It  is,  therefore,  agreed  between  us,"  said  Charles  Hargrove,  "  that  I 
shall  go  for  a  short  time,  and  succeed  him  for  a  few  weeks ;  but,  yet, 
Harriet,  if  you  object,  if  you  ctnnot  brook  my  leaving  you  so  long, 
and  quitting  England,  it  but  remains  for  you  to  say  so,  and  I  will  in- 
stantly retract  my  consent,  and  stay  here." 

"  No,  dear  Charles,"  replied  Harriet  Hearnshaw,  "  much  as  I  fear 
and  dread  the  journey  on  your  account,  yet  not  for  me  shall  you  sacrifice 
the  good  opinion  of  your  employer.  Go,  and  when  you  come  back  you 
will  find  that  we  shall  bet  he  happier  in  meeting  again." 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Charles;  "but,  dear  Harriet,  you  will  not  attri- 
bute my  anxiety  for  your  comfort,  and  even  fyour  presence,  to  any  other 
motive,  than  one  purely  arising  from  the  most  ardent  affection.  I  look, 
upon  this  parting  but  temporary,  though  it  is  extremely  painful." 

"  Not  more  painful  to  you  than  it  is  to  me,"  replied  Harriet;  "  but, 
perhaps,  necessary.  Do  not,  however,  be  distrustful — of  my  truth  you 
can  have  no  doubt." 

"  None— none oneaith,  Harriet," exclaimed  Charles,  "anymore  than 
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I  have  of  my  own  truth  ;  and,  as  Heaven  shall  jadge  me  hereafter,  1 
shall  act  towards  you  with  constancy  and  affection." 

Harriet  held  out  her  hand  to  her  lover;  but  he  folded  her  to  his 
hreast,  and  repeated  his  oath  of  inviolable  attachment  to  her,  and  which 
she  repeated  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  endearments,  that  passed  between  the  lovers, 
Mrs.  Hearnshaw  came  from  the  "  Small  Jerusalem"  at  which  she  had 
been  edified,  as  usual ;  and,  as  usual,  she  entered  the  cottage  with  much 
evangelical  piety  in  her  mind,  but  which  took  an  odd  turn  when  it 
came  to  be  expressed. 

Many  stray  sentences  escaped  her  that  appeared  to  have  no  possible 
or  probable  connection  with  the  subject  matter  at  isjsue ;  but  that  was 
pf  little  consequence  to  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  because  she  got  the  usual 
amount  of  talk,  and  had  disburdened  her  mind  of  many  sage  re- 
flections. 

Harriet  informed  her  of  the  probable  departure  of  Charles  for  Hol- 
land ;  her  emotions  were,  first  of  all,  she  thought  she  was  about  to  lose 
him  altogether  j  and  then  she  was  somehow  lost  in  conjecture  to  know  ; 
how  it  was  possible  in  that  outlandish  place  to  have  a  due  regard  to 
the  soul. 

.  This  ended, by  a  long  lecture  upon  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  especiaUy  young  people. 

"  Indeed,"  added  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  I  think  it  quite  a  sin  that  they 
should  dress  themselves  out  and  make  themselves  so  fine;  neatness  in 
dress,  both  in  young  men  and  women,  is  much  to  be  commended.  In- 
deed, I  am  always  plainly  dressed." 

As  she  said  this,  she  glanced  upon  the  dresses  of  Harriet  and  Charles, 
,as  if  she  considered  them  much  too  smart. 

"  You  forget,"  said  Harriet,  quietly,  "  that  your  new  bonnet  up 
stairs  has  indeed  some  very  handsome  ribbons,  and  those,  too,  of  many 
colours." 

^  J  "  I  only  wear  them  occasionally,  when  I  believe  it  absolutely  necessary, 
miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  quickly ;  "and  to  prevent  younger 
people.  But  it  is  much  worse  than  wearing  of  them  to  be  told  of 
it  by  one's  own  child," 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  being  rather  indignant,  went  up  immediately  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  remained,  leaving  the  lovers  to  the  sweets  of  their 
own  coaversation,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  for  some  time  in  an 
unrestrained  tone  and  manner. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  lovers  parted  for  the  night,  with  many  affect- 
ing exprcFsions  of  hope  and  love. 

Charles  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  then  to  hi«  couch,  where  he  lay 
long,  endeavouring  to  sleep,  but  without  succces,  and  at  the  same  time 
tormented  by  many  uneasy  thoughts. 

It  appeared  to  him  as  though  he  were  about  to  take  some  new  ven- 
ture that  endangered  all  his  present  prosperity  and  prospects,  but  which 
he  could  not  avoid.  Indistinct  and  distant  thoughts  of  danger  and 
.treachery,  he  knew  not  v/hy,  but  still  the  feeling  came  over  him,  despite! 
all  his  better  sense  and  reflection.  Still  the  same  mass  of  dark  and  in- 
distinct images  floated  across  his  mind  as  often  as  he  had  in  some  mea- 
sure succeeded  in  reassuring  himself. 

To  dissipate  these  feelings,  he  arose  and  dressed  himself,  determined, 
as  he  could  not  rest,  to  quietly  walk  in  the  garden  till  fatigue  should 
dispose  him  to  sleep. 

The  moon  was  shining,  and  the  air  was  calm;  scarce  a  breath  stirred 
— ail  was, still ;  no  sound,  however  tiifling,  reached  the  ears  of  Charles 
Hargrove,  as  he  walked  in  the  little  garden. 

He  walked  some  time  in  silence,  picturing  to  himself  the  future  hapr 
piness  that  would  await  his  return  to  England,  even  after  this  short  ab*- 
sence  from  all  he  loved.  ,,  . 

Then  again  came  this  oppression  of  feeling,  which  he  had  before  felt, 
more  strongly  than  before  ;  he  endeavoured  to  shake  it  off,  but  could 
not.  Fears  and  forebodings  sat  heavy  on  his  soul,  and  yet  they 
took  ao  definite  shape  or  form,  leaving  him  all  the  melaJicholy  and 
dread  of  actual  impending  evil. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  path  near  the  road  several  times,  anddn 
.  passing  down  once  he  thought  he  saw  a  figure  standing  motionless  in- 
tently watching  it.    Charles  gazod  at  the  object,  but  could  not  make  it 
out  plainly.    He  moved  towards  a  spot  where  he  couid  gaze  at  it  with- 
,  out  interruption  from  intervening  objects;  bu^  the  figure was  stUl  indis- 
,  tinct,  motionless,  and  shrouded. 

Charles  could  not  bear  this  state  of  uncertainty;  whether  it  were  a 
being  of  this  world  or  another  he  thought  he  would  be  convinced  by 
actual  inspection  on  the  spot,  and  with  a  sudden  bound  he  cleared  the 
sales,  and  rushed  at  it,  exclaiming, — 

"  "Whoever  you  are,  what  do  you  here  'I" 
'  But  he  had  no  sooner  vaulted  over  the  fencing,  than  the  figure 
.turned  and  fie  d  with  surprising  strength  and  swiftness;  as  it  turned, 
from  him,  Charles  thought  he  could  detect  the  sharp  features  of 

After  cTiasing  him  Bome  distance,  Charles  gave  up  the  pursuit,  be- 


lieving it  hopeless.  The  figure  ran  with  surprising  swiftness  and  soon 
got  to  a  great  distance  ahead. 

He  returned  to  the  house  greatly  wearied  and  dispirited.  He  liked 
not  Luke  Scalvoni,  and  yet  he  was  not  sure  it  was  him.  The  idea  that 
he  might  be  prowling  about  the  house  was  no  enviable  state  of  mind  to 
poor  Charles,  who  now  sought  his  pillow  again  with  more  success. 


'  CHAPTER  XL VIII.  ^ 

INTEB.VIEW  BETWEEK  SCALVONI    AND  LEIGHTON.  SOALVONl's  KINI>- 

NESS.  ^THE  APPgpARANCE  OF  THE  DUTCH  SKIPPER- 

Luke  Scalvoni,  after  his  interview  with  the  Dutch  skipper,  sailed 
up  the  Thames  with  great  celerity ;  the  tide  was  in  his  favour  and  a 
light  wind  ;  his  course  up  the  river  was  even  more  rapid  than  when  he 
sailed  down,  and  he  arrived  at  the  wharfing  at  his  own  office  before  the 
usual  hour  at  which  business  commenced. 

He  threw  himself  down  on  a  couch  for  a  short  time,  giving  an  at- 
tendant orders  to  awake  him  so  soon  as  Leighton  should  arrive.  This, 
however,  did  not  occur  for  some  time,  for  the  raerchont  had  quitted  the 
offices  on  the  evening  previous,  being  too  restless  and  disturbed  in  his 
mind  to  remain  in  a  place  alone  where  he  had  so  many  things  to  remind 
him  of  the  events  that  had  passed,  and  recall  terrors  to  his  mind  that 
he  shrubk  from  with  an  instinctive  dread. 

In  the  meantime,  Scalvoni  snatched  a  short  hour's  repose,  and  by  the 
time  Robert  Leighton  entered  his  office,  he  was  up  and  planning  as 
usual.  -  -       '  ' 

Many  thoughts  passed  and  repassed  throiigli  th«  active  and  dark 
mind  of  Luke  Scalvoni,  and  the  cold,  sarddnic  smile  often  lit  up  his 
features  with  a  more  than  demon's  expression,  and  beneath  which  were 
thoughts  of  the  most  diabolical  tendency. 

Leighten  waS  pale  and  nervous,  and  desired  to  see  Scalvoni,  though 
he  inwardly  shrunk  from  the  interview ;  for  the  daring  impiety  and 
cold-blooded  villany  caused  his  blood  to  chill  in  his  veins,  and  terror 
often  shook  in  his  heart ;  however,  see  Scalvoni  he  must,  and  he,  there- 
fore, thought  it  best  to  do  so  as  early  as  he  could  before  he  had  any 
communication  with  Charles  Hargrove.  • 

He  entered  Scalvoui's  apartment,  after  knoeWng'vrft  thfe'*6or>  and 
saw  him  standing  with  his  back  towards  it.  Something  at  that  moment 
pleased  Scalvoni,  for  he  inwardly  chuckled  at  some  idea  that  crossed 
his  mind  ;  be  turned  to  Leighton,  who  started  as  he  observed  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  which  was  so  truly  villanous  that  he  shrunk 
from  him  towards  the  door,  which,  Scalvoni  perceiving,  he  enjoyed  the 
merchant's  confusion  the  more,  as  he  was  the  cause  of  it,  and,  after 
sufl!iciently  satiating  himself  upon  the  merchant's  fears,  he  said, — 

"Come  in,  Robert  Leighton,  come  in;  we  cannot  have  any  confi- 
dential conference  while  the  door  remains  open." 

Leighton  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  advanced  t©  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  took  a  chair,  on  which  he  sat  with  a  sigh,  that  resem- 
bled rather  a  groan.  Luke  Scalvoni  calmly  took  the  other  chair,  and 
sat  immediately  opposite  to  the  merchant,  so  that  he  could  not  hut  see 
the  working  of  every  emotion  that  he  felt.  Scalvoni  uttered  not  a  word 
mote,  but  patiently  awaited  for  the  merchant  to  begin  the  conference. 

"  I  have  broken  this  affair  to  Charles  Hargrove,"  began  the  mer- 
chant. 

"  Well,"  said  Scalvoni,  "  and  vrhat  did  he  say  to  ytmr  proposal  V 

"  Why,  he  appeared  to  be  very  grateful,  but  declined  the  situation  I 
offered  him  in  Holland  for  a  permanency." 

"  Ay,  he  did  not  like  quitting  the  side  of  Harriet  Hearnshaw  ?" 

"  He  did  not,  and  confessed  the  nature  of  his  objection  to  me;  but 
after  some  conversation,  he  agreed  to  go  and  put  the  agenfs  affairs  in 
train  and  then  retilrn." 

"  Return,  eh  V  said  Scalvoni;  "  yes,  yes,  he  will  return  when  the  salt 
waves  heave  him  up  as  they  did  the  body  of  Goldsmid  Lyons.  Did  you 
recollect  that  little  circumstance,  eh,  Leighton  ?  'twas  amusing." 

Leighton  shrunk  from  the  horrible  mirth  of  Scalvoni,  but  replied, — 

"  That  was  the  point  about  which  I  most  wished  to  speak.  What 
have  you  done  respecting  his  disposal!" 

"  A  Dutchman  will  be  up  at  this  place  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
and  he  will  receive  hhn  on  board  of  his  vessel,  and  thteh — and  then," 
continued  Scalvoni,  and  then  he  made  a  dead  pause,  during  which  the 
n-.erchant  sat  in  breathless  suspense.  '  * 

"  And  then,  what?"  exclaimed  Leighton.  ■         '  '  "■'^ 

"  Why,  when  he  has  made  way  until  he  is  at  a  ewfaW'  pWni,  equi- 
distant from  all  points  of  the  land,  then  Master  Charles  Hargrove 
is  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  left  to  swim  back,  if  he  can.'" 

"  Good  God  !"  groaned  the  merchant. 

"  Oh  I  don't  be  afraid,"  said  Scalvoni,  wilfully  mistaking  the  mer- 
chant's exclamation  of  horror  at  tbe  intended  fate,  into  onfc  oiP  fear  at 
the  chance  of  Charles  returning;  •'  don't  bft  alarmed,  he  can't  swim 
very  long ;  he  must  be  drowned  in  less  time  than  five  minutes,  and  it 
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is  much  more  than  pxpbable  that  he  will  become  food  for  some  pet 
monster  of  th«t  ite€!pj  aa^^  then  you  know  he  can't  frighten  you  as  Gold- 
smid  Lyons  did,  unless^  the  fish  were  to  turn  sick  and  vomit  him  up 
again,  and  then  he  would  be,  a  second  Joaas,  you  know,  and  even  be- 
come a  remarkable  character." 

"  Don't  quite  kill  hin\i"  said  Leighton,  struggling  betwixt  his  dread 
of  murder  and  the  fear  of  .  his  returning. 

"  Oh,  no,  be  won't  be  killed  ;  only  you  know  if  a  man  won  t  swim 
why  I  can't  help  it,"  replied  Sealvoni,  sneeringly. 

"  DoH't,  don't  kill  him — can't  he  be  sent  further  to  sea,  so  as  to  pre- 
vrait  his  hearingj  seeinfi  and  roturning  in  time  to  be  an  obstaqle  to  any 
wishes.  Can't  he  be  pat  on  board  another  ship  going  to  tl»  £ast  Indies, 
or  anywhere,  so  that      is  not  piurdered  V 

"Nonsense,"  replied  Sealvoni;  "can  anything  be  done  short  of 
causing  Ids  death  ?  it  is  clear  absurdity  and  madness  to  think  of  it." 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  shed  blood,"  groaned  the  merchant  j  "  what  shall  I 
do-^what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Let  things  take  their  own  couise,"  replied  Sealvoni;  "overboard 
he  must  go  or  all  is  lost  ;,  let  me  retoind  you  too,  Leighton,  that  I  have 
arcted  as  a  friend  to  you  in  this  and  every  other  affair  regarding  this 
raattier." 

Leightoh:  groaned,  and  thought  the  friendship  likely  to  last  at  a  ruin- 
ous rate  till  he  was  no  longer  useful,  and  then  he  would  have  to  shift 
for  himself. 

"  Now  look  here>-''  said  Sealvoni,  regarding  the  merchant  keenly ; 
"have  I  not  forgone  all  claim  to  the  girl  myself,  and  given  her  up  to 
you,  because  I  thought  you  were  seriously  inclined  towards  her ;  where 
will  you  find  selfdeni^  like  this?  very  few  men  would  have  done  as 
mttch  for  you,  I  believe."  i 
*i"No,  no,"  groaned  the  merchant.  ■  ;  lh^;**  ,.   .■  v 

"  Well," resumed  Sealvoni,  "my kindness  does  not  e»d-hftrft{- but  I 
have  concocted  a  scheme  for  the  destruotidn  of  a  rival— a  rival  too  that 
would  be  sure  to  destroy  all  your  hopef  ,  and  deprive  you  of  all  the 
benefit  of  my  forbearance.  I  have,  not  only  devised  this  scheme,  but 
put  it  all  in  workhig  order,  and  everything  will  be  in  reaiiness  before 
the  day.  becomes  old — all  will  be  ready,  all  will  be  done — and  that  too 
without  your  stirring  in  the  affair;  what  more  could  you  require  ?  Is 
not  this  kindness  and  self-denial  to  a  greater  extent  than  j  ou  yourself 
■Would  liavc  done  1" 

jiLei^hton  could  not  answer  this  artfully  concocted  tale,  but  groaned 
ik  spirit,  while  he  felt  that  it  was  a  hollow  and  deceitful  explanation 
of  moti<fes  and  acts ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?  nothing  but  acquiesce  in 
^11  that  Sealvoni  asserted,  and  he  evewtually  quitted  the  oHice  without 
^ctittg  the  only  object  his  terrors,  and  not  his  detestation  of  the  act, 
indufced  him  to  attempt.  :  ; 

ft  would  appear,  that  moah  of  Leighton's  repugnance  to  the  oom- 
nifesldn  of  crime  arose  from  fears  and  ntrvousness,  rather  than  from 
a  strong  sense  of  rectitude  and  justice.  Weakness  and  a  yielding  to 
^MpT^liOn  was  the  carse  of  his  character;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
^caWonldid  all  things  promptly,  and  from  the  worst  .motrVea,  and  in 
xYr&  worst  mannfer. 

Leightoh's  heart  might  not  originally  have  been  bad,  -hut  his  mind 
iHtk  iot  a  8t*t>ng  one,  far  from  it  j  but  it  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
any  present  and  prominent  cause.  .' 
a  tTTien  B<5alvoni'  was  left  alone  in-im  apartment,  he  paced  the  room 
*>-iand  aoWh  for  some  minutes,  ahd  a  smUe  of  triumph  crossed  his 
features — his  thin  sharp  visage  appeared  more  than  ordinarily  villanous 
ahd  forhiading'.  ;,  .  , 

Yes,"  he  ittittrtred  to  hlihself,  I.am  disintereated,  I  am  kind — 
truly  I  am  ;  that  is  the  salt  to  the  meat  and  makes  it  more  palatable  to 
flie — I  enjoy  it  the  more,  and  it  frightens  him  to  death  ;  he  can't  bear 
it — and  yet  h«'  can't  tril  why — aye,  but  I  could.  I  give  him  up 
Harriet  Hearhsbaw  !  yes,  to  be  my  tool  in  this  business  I  do.  Young 
H'ai-grdve  would  have  suited  my  purpose  just  as  well,  hut  he  would 
be  too  troublesome  a  personage  to  have  constantly  about  an>  place, 
With  hi*  odd,  out  of  the  way  riotiona  of  honour,  honesty,  and  justice. 
He^s  well  rid  Of  so  far,  and  rnaster  Robert  Leighton  shall  serve  my  turn. 

"  Y«9,  I  Will  give  her  up,  in  apjlearance,  for  a  time,  till  she  be 
tukrled  to  him,  hut  she  shall  be  mtae  eventually,  for  I  will  weave 
ttlih  a  net  around  him,  of  such  tangled  meshes,  that  from  it  there  shall 
be  no  escape;  1  will  eo  surround  him  with  temptations,  and  With  cir- 
etr/nnikAima,  that  Shall  place  him  in  a  faJse  position — make  her  appear 
Www  she  i$  not  and  she  shall  be  at  ifay  merdy,  which  I  will' show  her 
in  what  way  I  think  fit.  Aye,  she  will  and  shall  be  mine.  She  should 
tnitoe  now,  but  I  know  the  impossibility  of  my  gaining  her  by  any 
other  means." 

•  'While  Bcalvoni  was  thus  speaking,  his  eyes  wandered  from  object  to 
Sbfect,  hut  were  suddenly  artestedj  as  he  encountered  the  bulky  form 
of  the  Dutch  skipper,  who  had  just  airived,  and  had  also  apparently 
But  just  been  «r*it86d  fMm  his -casause;.  for  he  Cbuld  scarcely  stand, 
Imt  came  rollipg  on  with  aa  odd  kind  of  progression  towards  the  office. 


It  was  with  something  ap^ros^ching  a  cune,  th^t.  Sealvoni  rushed 
from  his  room  to  meet  the  Dutchman. 

The  haste  of  Sealvoni  was  not  without  its  object,  for  be  knew  the 
Dutchman's  humour  too  well  not  to  know  there  was  much  danger  of  hit 
blowing  the  whole  affair  by  his  drunken  cunning. 

"  Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  Sealvoni  advancing  towards  him, 
"  I  am  here,  you  see,  according  to  promise.  I — n — never  fail,  that 
is  when  t — t — time  and  tide  serve ;  but  where's  the  youiiker  that's  to 
be  food  for  fishes,  eh  ?  I  see  him.  Lord  bless  me  1  he'll  swim  like  a 
cork." 

"Hush — hush!"  exclaimed  Sealvoni,  justly  alarmed;  "hush- 
hush  !  you'll  spoil  all.  Come  into  my  office — come  along — I  have  some 
of  the  right  Nantes  there.  You're  fond  of  that,  I  know,  and  I  can  war- 
rant it  genuine." 

"  D— n  the  right  Nantes,  Sealvoni ;  show  me  the  younker  who  I  am 
to  " 

"  Curse  you,  can't  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  infernal,  lumbering, 
Dutch  fool ;  you  spoil  everything ;  and  you'll  be  confined  in  a  madhouse 
for  your  share  of  the  business." 

All  this  while  the  Dutchman  kept  nodding  his  head  and  winking  very 
fiercely  at  Sealvoni,  in  a  manner  quite  as  remarkable  as  ludicrous ;  and 
Sealvoni  saw,  with  iKternal  and  suppressed  rage,  that  he  was  fast  gain- 
ing the  admiring  gaze  of  every  one  whom  he  met. 

Every  one  of  the  clerks  that  the  Dutchman  met  he  believed  to  be  the 
man  that  was  to  be  put  on  board,  and  he  immediately  began  to  criticise 
him  without  mercy,  and  passed  several  very  strange  remarks,  that 
astonished  those  who  heard  him.  , 

"  Come  into  my  place,"  said  Sealvoni,  with  a  despairing  accent; 
"  you'll  ruin  all,  you  Dutch  porpoise,  you  will.  If  you  don't  go  in,  I'll 
stab  you,  by  Heaven !" 

"  Stap  me — stap  me!"  spluttered  the  Dutchman;  "  I  would  squeeze 
you  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  you  would  be  dead.  What 
would  you  stap  me  for,  eh  ?" 

"  Because  you  won't  take  a  glass  of  brandy  in  iny  room,  talk  of  busi- 
ness>  and  drink  a  merry  and  successful  voyage." 

"  Eh? — yes  I  will,  though.  I'll  drink  till  the  younker's  ready,  and 
then  we  will  weigh  for  the  sea,  eh  ? — sha'n't  he  have  a  delightful  bath, 

eh  ?    Glorious,  upon  my  soul ;  that  is,  you  know,  if  I  have  any  ; 

for  you,  Sealvoni,  always  insisted  we  have  none." 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  Sealvoni.  "  Come  in — come  in ;  this  is  the  room, 
you  know,  captain  ;  and  here  we  will  drink  some  of  the  best  " 

"  Is  tiiat  the  younker  ?"  inquired  the  captain,  as  he  was  going  into 
that  room ;  but  suddenly  turning  round  to  look  at  somebody  a  few  paces 
off;  "  is  that  him,  eh  2" 

"  No,  no — curse  you!— no,"  roared  Sealvoni,  who  got  quite  furious; 
and  having  placed  himself  behind  the  captain,  he  seized  hold  of  the 
door-post,  and  exerting  his  utmost  strength,  he  fairly  pushed  the  Dutch- 
man into  the  room,  and  then  entering,  he  carefully  locked  the  door,  and 
thrust  the  astonished  captain  into  the  first  chair  that  presented  itself,  while 
he  himself  stood  still  to  recover  himself  from  the  exertion  he  had  so 
suddenly  performed,  and  which  had  rendered  him  nearly  breathless,  as 
well  as  to  consider  what  he  should  do  with  this  dreadful  Dutchman,  who 
was  too  heavy  and  strong  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  ordinary  way  by  fear, 
but  he  could  be  overcome,  and  carried  back,  if  made  dead  drunk. 
(To  be  imiimed  in  6ur  next.) 


LINES 

StrG«ES*EB  BY  TfiE  RE^-USAL  OF  ADMITTAKCE  rUXO  WBSlHtHSttK 
'•■  ABijEY   OF   THE   STATUiE   OF  LORD  BYRON.- 

O,  why  refuse  a  nook  ?  where  we  might  gaze 

Upon  the  semblance  of  that  bard,  whose  mind 
,  The  muses'  summit  hast  so  nobly  climbed  ; 
Yet  ne''er  received  its  meed  of  well-earhed  pMse. 

Te  hyiiotrrites !  whb^  cloak  of  bi^try  hiit  hides 

The  breasts  where  many  a  thought  unholy  lies. 
Yet  would  be  deem'd  in  every  virtue  wise, 

]^y  mus?  denouijces,  and  my  pen  derides. 

What !  art  thou  so  Virtuous,  that  thy  blushes  -v^^U 

Spread  o'er  thy  cheek  when  thou  ddst  view  .  ; 

An  humble  image  of  a  man,  as  true 

As  nature  made  one  ?  O  'tis  ill, 

That  ye  so  vile,  should  raise  thy  venort'd  tongue 
'Gainst  him  whose  glo-wing  heart-felt  page 
Doth  our  good  thoughts  aitd  sympathies  engage, 

Who  hath  so  s^YeetIy  and  so  fondly  sung. 

H.  J.  CHORCff. 
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THE  FAJNCY  COBBLER. 

Charles  Stewart  was  a  shoemaker — a  journeyman  shoemaker, 
^ith  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  How  many  would  pass  by  a  tale,  though 
written  by  a  far  more  able  hand  than  mine,  because  its  hero  is  a  shoe- 
maker !  How  many  would  pass  him  by  and  think  not  that  beneath 
a  humble  surface  dwells  a  high,  a  noble  heart !  How  many  would  ad- 
dress cold  words  of  contempt  and  think  not  that  it  sinks  as  deeply  in 
his  heart  as  if  he  were  born  a  gentleman !  But  this  has  nought  to  do 
xvith  my  story. 

Charles  Stewart  was  five-and-twenty,  his  countenance  was  handsome, 
tie  had  a  happy  nature,  and  was  a  great  talker.  Charles  Stewart  was 
«,  great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  and  particularly  with  blue-eyed 
Mary.  But  Stewart  loved  far  better  to  gaze  on  the  countenance  of 
Ifiary's  young  mistress  than  that  of  Mary  herself. 

Fanny  Desmond  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  her  dark  eyes  were 
large  and  sparkling,  and  her  rich  brown  hair  fell  in  profusion  over  her 
shoulders.  There  was  always  a  smile  lingering  on  those  rosy  lips  of 
hers,  and  she  had  the  merriest  and  most  musical  laugh  ever  heard, 
Charles  Stewart  loved  dearly  to  look  upon  that  beaming  face. 

"  Miss  Desmond  looks  rather  pale  to-night,"  he  remarked  one  even- 
ing to  Mary.    "  I  hope  she  is  not  unwell." 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  Mary,  "  one  would  think  you  were  in  love  with 
her,  for  you  always  want  to  know  something  about  her,  and  I  used  to 
think  she  was  with  you,  till  I  heard  she  was  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fitzharding,  for  she  is  continually  talking  of  her  fancy  cobbler." 

Fancy  cobbler — Charles  Stewart  did  not  quite  like  being  called  a  fancy 
cobbler,  and  by  her  too  ;  and  she  was  to  be  married — he  felt  his  heart 
tery  heavy,  he  knew  he  had  no  business  to  do  so,  but  he  ceuld  not  help 
it.  He  strolled  in  the  park  to  meditate  when  he  left  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  grass,  gave  way  to  gloomy  re- 
flections. He  had  not  remained  there  long  before  a  man  came  rushing 
past  him  without  a  hat,  and  fearful  that  something  had  occurred,  Stewart 
ran  too  in  the  same  direction,  and  caught  him  just  as  he  had  gained  the 
street.  Throwing  his  arms  above  his  head,  he  uttered  the  word  "  Mur- 
der !"  and  sank  senseless  on  the  ground.  Stewart  was  by  his  side  in  a 
moment,  and  ere  long  a  crowd  had  collected  around  him.  Two  police- 
men arriving  on  the  spot,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  station-house.  The 
light  of  the  lamps  as  he  passed  onwards,  disclosed  the  features  of  a 
handsome  young  man  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty;  his  hands  and 
clothes  were  stained  with  blood,  and  that  and  the  exclamation  he  had 
made,  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  curious  spectatofs,  that  a 
murder  had  been  committed. 

The  morning  dawned  once  more,  the  bright  sun  shone  forth  in  all  its 
glory,  and  shed  its  rays  upon  the  body  of  a  murdered  man.  The  light 
wind  played  amidst  his  dark  brown  hair  as  if  in  mockery,  the  birds 
chirruped  in  the  green  trees  above  his  head — a  murdered  man. 

It  had  not  been  day  long  before  a  body  of  police  came  forth  to  search 
the  park,  laughing  and  talking  as  they  came  along,  as  if  it  were  a  plea- 
sure rather  than  an  event  of  serious  moment.  On,  on,  they  went ;  the 
clouds  gathered  on  the  bright  surface  of  the  sky,  and  the  rain  descended. 
Found  !  The  sun  shone  forth  again,  and  played  around  those  lips  so 
pale,  so  deathly.  Found  !  They  raised  his  head  and  felt  his  pulse,  but 
he  was  dead — murdered  ! 

Suspicion  lighted  on  him  who  had  rushed  so  wildly  from  the  park, 
and  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  examined,  he  gave  his 
evidence  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  day  had  been  a  hot  and  oppressive  one,  and  feeling  faint  and 
ill,  I  walked  in  the  park  to  refresh  myself ;  in  crossing  the  path,  on  my 
return  home,  I  stumbled  over  something  and  fell ;  when  I  arose  the 
moon  cast  its  light  upon  the  face  of  a  man  steeped  in  blood.  I  know 
no  more,  but  that  horror-stricken  at  the  sight,  I  flew  from  the  park,  and 
sank  senseless  en  the  ground.  My  name  is  Edward  Fitzharding, 
which,  with  my  residence,  is  written  on  the  card  I  have  enclosed  with 
this  brief  statement.  That  I  am  innocent  of  the  foul  charge  which  is 
attached  to  an  honourable  name,  is  no  proof  indeed,  but  Heaven  will 
be  my  witness  and  prove  me  guiltless. 

"  Edward  Fitzharding." 

The  name  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  ear  of  Stewart;  it  was  a 
name  deeply  imprinted  on  his  memory.  Edward  Fitzharding— that 
name  over  which  he  had  so  often  pondered ;  could  it  be  he — the  lover 
of  Fanny  Desmond  ? 

How  much  there  is  in  a  name.  Stewart  was  in  a  fever  with  excite- 
ment; how  much  he  longed  for  evening  that  he  might  ask  the  truth 
of  Mary.  It  came  at  last,  as  all  things  will,  whether  longed  for  or 
dreaded,  and  it  found  the  fancy  cobbler  at  the  door  of  the  loved  one. 
Long  and  patiently  he  waited.  The  door  opened— his  heart  beat  wildly 
—it  wae  Mary  I 


She  couldn't  speak  to  him,"  she  said,  for  she  was  going  post 
haste  to  fetch  the  doctor  for  poor  Miss  Desmond." 

But  Stewart  wouldn't  let  her  go  until  h«  had  heard  all  why  she  was  ill. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  her — was  itheV 

The  truth  came  out  ere  long— it  was  Edward  Fitzharding— the  be- 
loved  of  Fanny  Desmond.  The  fancy  cobbler  pressed  his  hand  upon  hit 
burning  forehead,  and  rushed  home  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 
and  gave  way  to  the  grief  that  oppressed  him.  Every  evening  he  re- 
paired towards  her  house  to  hear  from  Mary  the  news  of  Fanny.  She 
had  been  very  ill,  but  she  became  better  in  body  though  worse,  far 
worse  in  mind. 

Edward  Fitzharding  was  examined  and  committed  for  trial.  All  was 
bustle  and  confusion,  the  numerous  vehicles  wended  their  way  through 
Newgate-street  as  usual,  the  people  flocked  from  every  quarter  of  the 
crowded  city,  and  cast  one  glance  towards  that  large  black  pile,  the 
prison,  and  with  perhaps  a  momentary  shudder, as  they  thought  of  those 
concealed  from  public  gaze,  then  passed  on  with  minds  intent  upon 
their  business,  their  pleasure,  their  cares  or  sorrows.  The  day  of  trial 
had  arrived,  and  Edward  Fitzharding  stood  condemned  of  murder 
before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen.  Upon  that  open  brow,  in  those  clear 
blue  eyes,  in  that  pale  but  calm  and  collected  countenance,  there  was 
innocence  ;  his  cheek  was  wan  and  ^aggard  with  sickness  and  confine- 
ment, his  voice  was  low  and  hollow,  but  there  was  no  trembling  guilt, 
there  was  no  dogged  insolence  in  his  manner,  and  a  murmur  of  com- 
miseration rang  through  the  court.  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
him  guilty  but  his  own,  and  that  evidence  was  suspected  and  doubted. 

The  jury  gave  their  verdict.  There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  court, 
and  then  the  judge  with  a  solemn  voice,  condemned  him  to  death. 
Death — there  is  something  in  thy  name,  and  yet  how  many  would  hail 
thee  as  their  most  welcome  guest,  and  meet  thee  with  delight !  How 
many  on  whom  the  age  of  manhood  has  not  fallen,  would  willingly  lie 
down  and  die  withou'  one  tear,  without  one  regret !  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Edward  Fitzharding,  he  was  about  to  be  united  to  the  girl  he 
loved — with  happiness  almost  within  his  grasp,  with  every  prospect  of 
a  delightful  future,  death  had  no  charms  for  him. 

The  dreadful  sentence  fell  like  a  thunderclap  upon  the  ears  of  Fanny 
Desmond ;  even  in  the  depth  of  despair  there  is  sometimes  hope,  and 
she  had  hoped,  but  now  the  delusion  was  over,  and  she  must  have  sunk 
beneath  the  pressure  of  her  grief,  but  that  Edward  desired  consolation, 
which  she  felt  she  alone  could  give.  She  was  his  constant  companion 
now,  and  was  so  until  the  fatal  day  arrived — it  soon  would  come,  for  it 
was  Sunday  evening,  and  on  the  morrow  he  would  die.  The  time  of 
parting  had  arrived,  and  clasped  in  her  Edward's  arms  for  the  last  time, 
all  the  energy  which  had  supported  her  deserted  her  in  this  most  fearful 
moment ;  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  kissed  her  pale  lips,  and  parted 
her  brown  hair  from  her  marble  forehead — she  had  fainted.  He  called 
upon  her  name,  and  besought  her  to  speak  to  him  once  more,  for  the 
last,  last  time  ;  but  they  tore  her  away  and  bore  her  senseless  to  the 
carriage  which  was  waiting  to  convey  her  home. 

Just  as  they  brought  her  from  the  prison-gates,  a  man  sprung  forward 
and  besought  them  to  treat  her  gently — it  was  the  fancy  cobbler.  Oh ! 
could  she  have  seen  his  usually  rosy  cheek  so  pale  and  deathly,  those 
lips  so  white  and  parched,  she  might  have  guessed  the  secret  of  his 
heart.  Pressing  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  he  rushed  wildly  home 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed. 

The  distant  clocks  sounded  each  quarter  as  they  flew  on,  and  chiming 
forth  the  flying  hours,  told  that  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh  which  would 
end  the  career  of  Edward. 

Five  o'clock,  the  sun  streamed  in  and  rested  on  the  couch  on  which 
still  lay  the  half  senseless  form  of  Charles  Stewart.  Six  o'clock — faster, 
faster  time  flew  on — half-past — seven. 

"  But  one  hour  more,  but  one  hour  more,"  cried  Stewart,  starting  up 
and  throwing  his  arms  above  his  head,  and  rushing  through  the  streets, 
he  reached  Tyburn  gate.  The  crowd  was  already  thickening  fast,  but 
Stewart  made  his  way  through  them  all,  and  stationed  himself  by  the 
scaffold. 

Half-past  seven — the  mob  had  now  collected  by  thousands  to  witness 
the  execution  of  a  fellow-being.  Women  with  infants  in  their  arms 
came  flocking  there  with  smiling  faces,  parties  here  and  there  laugh'ng 
and  cracking  jokes  to  while  away  the  time  which  was  occupied  by  the 
condemned  in  prayers  for  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  the  beautiful,  the 
sinking  Fanny. 

The  clock  chimed  forth  the  fatal  hour,  and  Edward  stood  upon  the 
scafl'aid ;  his  cheek  was  slightly  flushed  as  he  turned  towards  the  crowd, 
and  with  a  calm  voice, — 

"  I  die — but  I  die  with  a  good  conscience,  for  I  am  an  innocent 
man." 

He  knelt  once  more  in  prayer,  and  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 
He  rose,  there  was  an  expression  of  resignation  on  his  countenanc* 
which  made  him  look  utrikingly  handsome  ;  his  blue  eyes  were  raised 
towards  the  sky,  and  the  wind  floated  amidit  biA  aul^uiA  ba^x*  ^bo 
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execntioner  aRproactied  to  place  the  cap  over  his  eyes,  when  a  loud  voice 
proclaimed, — 

"  I  am  the  guilty  man !"  and  Charles  Stewart  leaped  upon  the  scaflTold. 
*  *  «  *  « 

He  was  free;  the  bright  sun  gleamed  brightly  forth,  and  cast  its  bril- 
liant rays  upon  the  window  of  her  room.  He  was  free ;  and  as  he  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  girl,  and  held  her  hand  in  his,  as  her  head  rested 
on  the  bosom  of  him  she  loved,  was  he  not  supremely  happy?  But  how 
different  it  was  with  Charles  Stewart,  immured  withiH  those  dreary  walls 
from  which  Edward  had  so  lately  escaped, — innocent  of  every  crime,  yet 
guilty  in  thee  yes  of  the  world,  a — murderer!  without  being  one,  and  all 
for  her;  the  fetters  on  his  hands  and  feet  told  of  some  dreadful  deed,  yet  he 
was  guiltless.  The  sentence  which  hung  over  him — the  dreadful  death 
he  was  to  die,  told  of  some  fearful  crime, — yet  he  was  innocent : — con- 
demned to  die — yet,  happy  in  the  thought. 

"  She  will  never  know  that  it  was  I  who  died  to  save,"  he  cried  ; 

Tbank  Heaven !  she  will  not  know ;  or  to  die,  would  cause  me  more 
pain  than  it  does.    Thank  Heaven,  she  will  never  know." 

The  door  of  his  dreary  prison  opened,  and  a  magistrate  entered. 

"Stewart,"  he  said,  "I  come  to  ask  if  you  had  any  accomplices  in 
this  dreadful  murder  I" 

"  None,"  he  replied. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  magistrate,  as  some  more  men  entered,  bear- 
ing with  them  a  prisoner.  "  This  man  has  confessed  that  he  committed 
the  murder.    What  does  this  mean  i" 

"  It  means,"  cried  the  man,  "  that  this  young  man  is  innocent :  why 
he  has  accused  himself,  I  know  not.  I  alone  am  guilty  ;  and  he  shall 
not  die  for  my  sins.  I  had  well  nigh  committed  a  double  murder,  but 
God  in  his  mercy  has  put  repentance  in  a  heart  quite  foreign  to  any 
•uch  feeling,  and  I  am  here  to  save  an  innocent  man." 

"  You  hear  him,"  cried  the  magistrate,  in  a  tone  of  perplexity. 

What  are  we  to  believe  f " 

"  That  I  am  innocent/'  said  Stewart. 

"  You  are  innocent  I"  cried  the  magistrate ;  "  then  why  did  you  risk 
your  life  to   " 

"  Because,"  cried  Charles,  clasping  his  fettered  hands  passionately  to- 
gether ;  "  because,  I  loved  as  man  seldom  loves, — she,  who  is  perhaps, 
ere  this,  the  bride  of  Edward  Fitzharding  ;  because,  in  loving  her,  her 
happiness  was  to  me  dearer  than  my  life ;  because,  I  knew  that  she  was 
sinking,  drooping,  dying ;  because,  her  life,  her  happiness,  was  about  to 
be  torn  from  her !"  and  with  a  sob  of  anguish,  he  sank  down  on  the 
stone  floor,  and  gave  way  to  the  intensity  of  bis  feelings. 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,"  cried  the  kind-hearted  magistrate ;  "  you 
must,  indeed,  have  loved  her." 

And  the  truth  was  told  at  last;  thisinan  had  murdered  him  to  obtain 
some  money,  which  he  knew  he  had  with  him ;  but  seeing  Edward  ap- 
proach, he  had  flown  and  left  the  treasure,  for  which  he  had  bartered  life 
ud  soul. 

»♦#•♦* 

It  was  Sunday,  and  Charles  Stewart  sat  in  bis  humble  lodging  with 
bis  eyes  fixed  on  a  book  before  him,  but  with  thoughts  far,  far  away; 
his  cheek  had  regained  its  colour,  his  bright  eyes  their  brilliancy ;  he 
was,  in  appearance,  the  fancy  cobbler  of  days  gone  by,  but  in  feeling 
widely  different ;  the  happy  turn  of  thought,  the  merry  laugh  had  van- 
ished, and  it  seemed  as  though  ten  years  had  flown  over  his  head,  in- 
stead of  afsw  short  months.  He  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  door 
opening,  and  Edward  stood  before  him. 

*'  Do  not  look  alarmed,"  cried  Edward,  extending  his  hand  towards 
him,  as  he  noticed  the  pallor  of  his  countenance  ;  "  will  you  not  shake 
hands  with  me  V  he  continued,  as  Charles  drew  back. 

Stewart  placed  his  hand  in  his. 

"  I  am  a  shoemaker,"  he  said,  his  cheek  flushing,  «and  you  are  a 
gentleman." 

"  I  am  a  man  delivered  from  death,"  said  Edward,  "  and  you  are  my 
preserver  ;  but  for  you,  I  should  not  be  where  I  stand.  I  want  you  to 
come  with  me ;  no  nonsense,  Stewart,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  Charles 
stood  amazed.    "  I  have  my  carriage  at  the  door." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  carriage. 

"  And  now,"  said  Edward,  "  before  I  repeat  how  grateful  I  feel,  and 
how  grateful  Mrs.  Fitzharding  feels  towards  you,  let  me  ask  the  reason 
for  your  self  sacrifice;  you  never  knew  me — never  saw  me  to  my  know- 
ledge." 

This  was  what  he  dreaded  most ;  he  pressed  his  hands  before  his 
face,  and  the  blood  suffused  his  forehead — he  made  no  answer. 

You  knew  Miss  Desmond?"  asked  Edward,  fixing  his  scrutinizing 
gaze  upon  him ;  the  blood  retreated  as  fast  as  it  had  come,  as  with  diffi- 
culty he  murmured  forth — 

"I  did,  I  did!" 

"  I  see  it  all,"  thought  Edward  ;  "who  could  be  surprised  at  a  young 
man  like  he,  loving  one  bo  fair  and  gentle  as  my  beautiful  bride?" 


They  stopped  now  before  a  shoemaker's  shop,  neatly  fitted  up,  and 
Edward,  leaping  from  the  carriage,  bade  Stewart  follow  ;  they  stood  now 
in  the  shop  well  stocked  with  boots  and  shoes. 

"  This  is  yours,"  said  Edward,  "and  that  you  succeed  as  much  as 
you  deserve  is  the  most  fervent  prayer  of  one  you  have  saved  from  a 
disgraceful  death." 

Stewart  gazed  in  mute  astonishment ;  he  murmured  forth  his  thanks, 
but  was  interrupted  by  Edward,  who  told  him  that  Mrs.  Fitzharding 
had  got  another  present  fox  him  ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  scuflling, 
and  exclamations  of  "I  won't  !"  and  "  I  can't!"  Fanny,  now  Mrs. 
Fitzharding,  entered,  almost  dragging  with  her  the  blushing  Mary;  she 
placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  asked  him  ii  he  would  take  her  for  his  wife. 

"  She  loves  you,"  said  Fanny,  "  and  will  make  you  happy." 

He  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break  when  he  beheld  her — she,  for  whom 
he  would  have  sacrificed  life,  everything— but  he  took  the  hand  of 
Mary,  and  promised  to  be  good  and  faithful  to  her. 

"  And  this  is  for  her  wedding  dowry,"  said  Fanny,  as  she  placed  a 
pocket-book  in  her  hand  containing  a  hundred  pounds. 

Oh  !  happy,  happy  Stewart !  how  often  did  Mary  and  he  in  after  life,  sit 
over  their  cheerful  fire,  and  talk,  and  bless  the  author  of  their  prosperity, 
for  Stewart  became  a  flourishing  man,  and  died  a  rich  one.  There  was 
no  jealousy  in  the  gentle  heart  of  Mary,  although  she  knew  that  a  spark  of 
love  still  lingered  in  the  breast  of  her  husband  ;  and  ever  after  she 
would  call  him,  despite  all  he  could  say.  The  Fanct  Cobbler. 

Fanny  Matilda  Donagan. 


HOME. 

(The  following  lines  formed  the  introduction  to  the  first  essair'ilr  Bengal; 
to  imitate  the  Annuals  of  the  British  Isles.) 

We  have  blushing  fields  of  roses  here, 

Where  glittering  song-birds  roam  ; 
And  Indian  lilies  sparkle  clear — 

But  they  're  not  the  flowers  of  Home.. 
Home !  sweet  home  !  how  many  in  vaia 
Shall  sigh  for  thy  blessings  once  again  I 

We  would  strike  the  lyre  with  bolder  hand. 

But  when  we  woo  its  tone, 
To  tell  some  tale  of  this  fair  land,, 

It  murmurs  of  our  own. 

Fondly  we  gaze  upon  the  west. 

As  sunset  dies  away  ; 
For  then,  those  lands  we  love  the  best 

Smile  in  the  noon's  glad  ray. 

Night  comes — and  the  jackal's  dreary  yell 

Salutes  the  rising  moon  ; 
The  death-fog  creeps  along  the  fell, 

And  cloaks  the  wide  lagoon. 

Shuddering  we  turn  from  such  a  scene, 

To  seek  a  fevered  sleep ; 
We  dream  of  home — and  wake  between 

Those  happy  dreams  to  weep. 

Perhaps  bright  eyes  may  scan  these  tales, 

Where  honeysuckle  weaves 
Cool  bowers — while  vit  let-scented  gales 

Play  o'er  our  Indian  leaves. 

Then — where  our  flowers  less  sweetly  bloom,. 

Our  gems  less  brightly  shine, 
Think,  beauty,  think,  'tis  Exiles'  gloom 

Lies  dark  upon  the  line. 
Home  I — sweet  home  !  there,  there  alone 
The  minstrel  harp  gives  all  its  tone. 


Sentences  op  Thalese,  of  Miletas,  in  Ionia,  oile  of  th«  96*en 
sages  of  Greece,  born  580  years  before  the  Christian  era  : — What  is  thai 
is  most  beautiful  ? — The  universe,  for  it  is  the  work  of  God.  What  i  j 
most  powerful? — Necessity,  because  it  triumphs  over  all  things.  Whs  .t 
is  most  difficult  ? — To  know  one's  self.  What  is  most  easy  ? — To  gi^  ^ 
advice.  What  method  must  we  take  to  lead  a  good,  life  ? — To  i  jo 
nothing  we  would  condemn  in  others.  What  is  necessary  to  happine*  ,«  ? 
— A  sound  body  and  a  contented  mind. 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth,  the  next  good  .je  nse 
the  third  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  wit.  ' 

Be  content  to  keep  within  your  station,  and  adorn  ft  by  the  y/  .rtues 
which  its  duties  require. 
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~  -  THE  COMPACT  ; 

OR,    FIRST    AND    L  AST. 
A  NOVEL. 

][(fqni\n'tied  Jrom  our  last.) 


i         inl  Aiia  fvsTuan  CHAPTER  XXXVir. 

THE  Mfii^IKG  tV-^+tlJr'pXE^  — THE    DEMAND  FO!^  MONEY.— 

MEADOWS  AND  ANDERSON. 

The  busy  crowds  ,that  throng  the  Tempie  and  its  gardens  during  the 
summer  afternoons  and  evenings,  were  fast  separating,  and  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  wpsternmpst  portion  of  the  pile  of  buildings,  when  a 
stranger  catered  the  gardens  with  aii  easy  air  of  assurance,  th^t  juight, 
at  the  first  glance  of  the  inexperienced,  have  passed  for  gentlemaiily  de- 
meanour ;  but  which  would  have  been  more  properly  set  dpvvn  by  the 
mwe  experieiiced  as  indicating  assurance,  and  an  acquaiataii<?e  wij'h  the 
•world  scarcely  creditable  to  its  owner. 

Such  an  individual  miglit  have  been  a  man  of  family  and  fortune, 
but  from  the  misfortune,  arising  from  incapacity  to  ret?iin  whst 
lie  once  possessed ;  and  now  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  blacklegs 
and  sharpers,  whose  airs  and  manners  he  had  caught;  or  the  more  cen- 
sorious might  have  insisted  that  he  had  never  been  otherwise. 

Be  these  conjectures  what  they  may,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  JVleadows, 
for  it  was  that  very  worthy  individual  himself,  cared  but  little  for  the 
passing  thoughts  of  any  strange  individual  who  was  capable  of  discern- 
ing and  estimating  character ;  for  with  such  persons  Mr.  Meadows  would 
have  scorned  to  associate,  even  if  they  were  willing,  which  was  unlikely, 
because  he  ceuld  never  hope  to  make  them  victims. 

Mr.  Meadows  looked  at  the  shades  of  the  various  projecting  parts  of 
the  building,  and  appeared  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  time  and  sun  dials,  for 
he  more  than  once  shaded  his  face,  when  he  attempted  to  catch  a  glance 
at  the  retreating  sun  between  the  tall  chimneys  and  the  long,  narrow 
walls  of  the  houses,  and  cast  more  than  one  anxious  look  at  the 
Temple  gate. 

Between  whiles,  he  amused  himself  with  patting  the  cheeks  of  some 
little  child,  and  compliraentiag  the  maid  in  charge  of  it,  until  she  became 
in  a  state  of  admired  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which,  Mr.  Meadows 
would  kiss  the  child,  and,  by  way  of  showing  his  condescension,  he 
would  make  a  mistake,  and  kiss  the  girl  herself — .beg  Jier  pardon,  and 
make  an  appointment  for  the  ne:jct  night,  thiftkiag  hiinself  a  very  clever 
fellow  for  having  achieved  so  muclji;;,.^ii4,^j  .|#^jil>iti.ably  was— who 
could  question  it ! 

The  clock  chimed  seven.  Mr,  Meadows  carefully  counted  the  chimes, 
and  looked  grave  and  uneasy.  His  glances  towards  the  gate  were  more 
frequent,  and  an  uneasiness"  appeared  about  the  eyes  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  any  other  score  but  that  of  apprehension  of  evil. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Meadows  f^9,r  evil,  and  that,  too,  in  the  Temple- 
gardens,  above  all  other  places  ?  but  yet,  he  was  uneasy.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  look  vanished,  and  a  twinkle  of  satisfaction  took  its  place,  and 
he  walked  with  a  more  dignified  air  and  a  grayer  countenance. 

The  fact  was,  another  individual  was  advancing  down  the  walk,  and 
this  was  no  other  than  Anderson,  whose  whole  appearance  was  so  altered, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  alarm  to  his  best  friends. 

There  was  yet  an  air  of  satisfaction  about  him,  which  contrasted 
strangely  and  strongly  with  the  pallid  hue  of  his  face,  and  the  evident 
agitation  of  his  manner- .  His  step  was  quick  and  hurried,  but  his  limbs 
betrayed  a  want  of  firmness  in  their  motions  unusual  and  unlocked  for. 
He  was,  indeed,  under  a  contending  variety  of  emotjons,  e^<fh  striving 
for  the  mastery. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Anderson,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Meadows,  lifting  his 
hat  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  letting  it  gently  down  again — good 
evening.    Has  anything  happened,  eh?" 

"  Yes — yes,"  replied  Anderson,  eagerly. 
Eh!  what?" 

"  Why,  it  is  done,''  replied  Anderson. 

"  Failed,  eh  1"  said  Mr  Meadows,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide  indeed. 

"  No,  no;  quite  the  contrary;  it  has  succeeded  to  the  full.  Every- 
thing has  done  well — beyond  expectation." 

"  You  don't  say  bo  ?  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that ;  but,  to  judge  from  your 
looks,  I  should  have  thought  there  had  been  a  devil  of  a  mess.  Let  me 
congratulate  you  on  your  success." 

"  Why,"  said  Anderson,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  it.  My  puc- 
cess,  though  hoped  for,  has  b^en  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  that  it 
staggers  me." 

"  Never  be  staggered,  sir ;  it's  not  like  a  man  of  the  world.  I  never 
was  Bta<?gered  but  once,  asd  that  was  a  curious  caie.  I  had  been  to  tUe 
theatre,  and  had  not  met  with  an  adventure  for  some  hours.  At  length 
I  espied  a  very  interesting  creature,  with  a  veU.  She  was  alone,  and  I 
immediately  did  the  a^eeable^  w»9  as  attentive  «0  aloY^r  at  a  party. 


Wine,  oranges,  and  cake;  handed  her  out  of  the  theatre,-  and  was  met 
by  iter  husband  at  the  door !  and  that  husband  was  my  tailor !  I 
owed  him  a  two  years'  bill — we  had  words,  of  course,  and  I  have  ceased 
to  patronise  hinj.  gu-t  tell  me  the  pa.rticulars.  The  physician  cannot 
tell  the  best  treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  without  knowing  the 
particulars." 

"  Wen,  well,"  said  Aiidersdn ;  "  1  will  tell  you  shortly,  and  you  shall 
judge."   e.-'.  l>fs'    •    '  '.-H 
"  Do  Stf?'  •'■>'■■■   •  •* 

"  The  letter  I  placed,  Worn  as  it  was,  on  his  chair,  soon  after  he  had' 
quitted  the  room,  and  I  then  quitted  that  end,  but  took  a  book,  arid" 
began  to  be  absorbed  in  perusing  it,  when  I  saw  the  letter  taken  up  and 
carried  away."       '  =  i  -  .  -  -  ii5( 

"  Aye,  aye— that  was  the  thing,    ^at  followed?"  said  Meado#s. 

"  I  can't  describe  all;  but  the  restilt- Vras,  that  Meriton  W  be^ 
turned  out  of  the  house  with  ignominy  and  disgrace.  They  would  nO| 
listen  to  his  defence  ;  all  his  assertions  were  disregarded,  and  his  pro-' 
testations  disbelieved.'  He  was  High  frantic." .      '  " 

"  I  think  he  well  might  be  so;  but  he  T^ill  ne^er  be  able  to  regain 
the  same  position  in  theif  esteem,  notwithsfaridini;  all  ■^he  faith  and 
sworn  love.    Now  you  know  your  plan  T'       .'  <•■■%■  . 

'*  Yes,  yes."  '" 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  become  delicately  considerate ;  offer  atten- 
tions and  consolation  with  extreme  diffidence,  as  if  you  feared  they  woi^ld 
be  noticed,  and  that  only  occasionally.  Grief  will  then  give  way;  she, 
will  become  content  with  the  world ;  she  will  become  used  to  you  ;  an| 
eventually,  take  my  word  for  it,  she  will  become  your  wife — depend  upon^ 
it.    I  have  said  so."  '   '     '  ' 

**  I  hope  it  maybe  as  you  prt)gnosticatfe.^'' 

"  It  will,  I  pledge iny  veracity.    Tell  me,  now,  waa  not  the  plan  a 
gobd  one  ?"  ^  i--  -  ^ 

"  It  was."  '■  ■   ■  •  *■>•>'" 

"  And  a  isucceSsful  <fcrff"  i'-^^^'»>^ 
"  As  yet." 

"  Past  success,  you  know,  may  iiffflicate  ^tftlire.  At  least,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  followed  by  it  than  the  t^Verse.  But  at  every  step  you  now 
take,  you  clear  yourself  of  all  difficulties."  ... 

•*  It  is  probable  I  may. '  I  hope  ■^hat'  he  will  not  obtain  any  pet^J^lj^- 
sion  to  see  or  write  to  her  again,  or  it  may  destroy  the  plot." 

"  Never  fear  that.    I  am  morally  certain  that  such  a  thing  co'uldn^^^j 
happen.    You  couldn't  offend  a  modest  female  more,  than  let  herknow^'^ 
no  matter  how,  that  while  you  courted  her  you  had  deserted  anothej.^i 
whom  you  had  given  the  cold  shoulder  to  in  such  a  determined  style^^ 
Women,  you  know,  take  part  with  one  another  am,azlngly  against  men, 
and  yet  they  will  quarrel  as  heartily  among  themselves  about  them. 
They  are  strange,  inconsistent  creatures.    I  have  had  my  dose  of  them 
in  my  time." 

"  Then  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  await  with  what  patience  I  can  must^^ 
till  the  turn  or  subsidence  of  grief,  and  then  once  more  try  my  fortuu'^ 
in  woman's  favour.    I  pray  Heaven  1  may  be  more  successful,  and  may 
meet  with  a  happier  issue  than  at  the  present  interviews." 

"Your  success  will  be  commensuTate  with  your  deserts,"  replied 
Meadows,  with  a  sneer,  iorhich-  he  •'#a»  varefal  eootlgii  tfr  '  oanieal  '£rom 
Anderson.  .  i''         -    ••..■:  :!',    •■  f;.-... 

Their  conversation  now  turned  upon  other  topics,  and  they  walked  up' 
aad  down  the  gardens  for  some  time,  when  Meadows  abruptly  broke  • 
their  conversation  by  saying, —  ' 

"  By-tb.e-way,  Anderson,  I  am  very  short  of  mdn^y,  and-  ftheuld  be 
obliged  if  you  could  lend  me  fifty  pourids."' •  '  '       •  -  •'  '      •  ' 

"  Fifty  pounds!  Why*— why — exclaiined'Aiiderson, in  some  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes;  fifty  will  do,"  said  Meadows,  in  eool,  matter-of  fact  tones,  at 
the  same  time  he  inserted  his  hands  into  the  skirt  po6ket8  of  his  coat— 
"  that  will  do»"-^      -  -l-^r.  ^-.nv • 

"  But  you  have  had  that  sum  of  me  already,  and  have  not  thought 
about  returning  it  to  me-^^at  leart,'I  have  not  heard  you  say  a  single 
word  about  it."        -  : 

"  I  think  it  very  unhandsome  and  ungentlemanly  cdttduet  'of  ^ou  to 
mention  it  to  me.    I  thought  you  knew  me  better."  "     ■"  - ' 

"  Know  you  better  I  But  fifty  pounc(s,  '  you  know,  is  a  long'  sum, 
and  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  lose  it,  much  Ifess  another  fifty  added 
to  it." 

"  Come,  come,  Anderson,"  said  Meadows,  coolly,  "you  do  riot  treftt^^ 
me  fairly.    I  have  been  of  great  service  to  you,  in  a  deed  that  yotf  •* 
would  never  have  thoiigkt  of  but  for  me,  and  which,  indeed,  you  could 
not  have  executed  without  my  aid  and  assistance,  and  yet  there  fe  a 
bother  about  a  few  pounds."  - 

"  Well,  you  have  had  some  already.    Surely  ike  service  you  did  h5i* 
been  amply  paid  for?"  .  •  .  ■  '  '    *  'J* 

"  That  may  be  all  very  well;  but  you  must  be  perfectly, awate  'tli^t  I 
am  not  a  rich  man,  and  canaot  affprd  to  initiat©  any  one;  into  nays'- 
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terie*  of  the  woxld  for  nothing  ;  and  though- my  service  has  be«n  but  a 
temporary-  one,  yet  its  eflFects  will  be  permanent,  and  I  think  I  may  as 
well  be  paid  uj  proportioa."  /  i  ?  't  7  i  .  '  ■/ 

"  You  have  had  enough.  Keep  what  you  have  had,  and  never  let 
me  see  you  more." 

"  That  will  not  do  for  me,"  coolly  replied  Meadows.  "  I  am  not  so 
easily  fobbed  off;  and  since  you  don't  appear  to  undersfand  your  posi- 
tion, I  will  explain  it  to  you." 

"This  is  insufferable  insolence  !"  exclaiilied  Andersmi.  "What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

Simply  this  :  I  have  been  a  useful  friend,  and  I  may  easily  be  made 
a  determined  and  mischievous  enemy,  who  would  not  hesitate  in  any- 
thing. This  coiorse  can  easily  be  pursued ;  foi:  were  it  once  known  to 
Mrs.  Delmair  that  the  letter  she  has  received  was  of  your  concocting, 
your  present  success  would  be  at  a  very  low  ebb." 

Anderson  at  one  glance  saw  what  he  had  before  him ;  Meadows  was 
a  complete  extortioner,  and  he  feared  he  was  a  deteirmiaed  ruffian,  but 
he  would  make  an  attempt  to  shake  him. 

"  I  have  no  money  for  you,  and  any  attempt  you  -v^euld  insinuate 
that  you  would  make,  will  recoil  on  your  own  head." 

"  We  shall  see,  sir,  we  shall  see.  You  lefa^a  the  request  I  made  of 
you ;  very  well,  I  am  now  about  to  yisit  Mrs.  I>eliaair  to  explain  what 
has  occurred." 

"  Here,"  said  Anderson,  "here  is  the  money;  let  that  purchase,  at 
least,  an  indemnity  from  your  company  for  the  future." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  him  the  money,  which  the  other  seized  and 
hastily  pocketed  it,  and  thea  said  with,  a  smile  of  triumph, — 

"Yes,  it  shall  purchase  you  an  indemnity  from  my  presence,  until 
this  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  then  I  must  come  to  you  for  a  fresh 
supply ;  indeed  you  may  look  upon  me  as  your  yearly  pensioner.  You 
must  keep  me  in  money,  and  I  will  assist  you  in  counsel.  Good  day  ; 
but  don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  will  escape  me  by  moving.  I  know 
too  much  of  life  to  be  at  a  loss  to  trace  any  one  out  I  wish  to  know ;  so 
good  evening.— Ha!  ha  !  ha!" 

Anderson  sunk  upon  a  seat — he  was  almost  speechless,  and  unable 
to  stand.  He  now  saw  the  frightful  associate  he  had  picked  up — a 
man  that  preyed  upon  the  vices  of  society ;  first  a  panderer,  and  then 
an  unscrupulous  and  grinding  tyrant.  He  passed  his  hands  before  his 
eyes — he  was  a  lost  man,  but  yet  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  retrace 
4iis«tci>s.  1  c  r  - 

■   -  1»  »go  ■ 

'      '  CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

2iEKlt03HS   I>|U|fAI&,r— INCOHSIICKI   J<£TI£R  TO    iIA^\A,.r;n^^  »^a~ 
SSIIGEK,  AND  HIS  TREATMENT. 

t  The  feelings  of  Ashley  Meriton,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  house 
of  the  Delmairs,  were  of  the  most  poignant  and  disagreeable  nature  ;  in- 
deed so  mixed  and  extreme  were  his  emotions  that  he  might  well  have 
been  considered  fiantically  mad  by  any  stranger  who  might  have 
witnessed  his  conduct. 

Meriton  had  proceeded  to  an  hotel  in  Fleet-street,  and  there  he  shut 
himself  up,  a  prey  to  disappointment  and  despair.  The  more  he 
thought  of  his  unfortunate  position,  the  moie  he  was  bewildered.  He 
was  insocent;  he  knew  some  vile  plot  had  been  concocted  to  deprive 
him  of  the  only  earthly  blessing  that  he  would  not,  and  could  not, 
part  with,  without  at  the  same  time  he  could  part  with  his  senses — nay, 
Jiis  very  life. 

'  His  lore  for  Maria  Delmair  was  of  that  intense  character  that  it 
-eould  not  be  separated  from  his  existence,  and  to  destroy  one  would  be 
destruction  to  both.  His  situation  was  the  most  distressing  and  un- 
fortunate ;  he  knew  not  how  to  proceed,  or  what  course  to  take— all 
•  were  alike  objectionable  j  not  a  hope  was  to  be  extracted  from  any- 
thing that  he  could  do. 

He  could  not  see  her.  H«  would  of  course  be  threatened  with  violent 
ejection  from  the  house ;  and  did  he  attempt  to  watch  for  her  and  gain 
her  eat,  ha  would,  no  doubt,  be  consigned  to  a  prison,  and  cftmpelled 
to  trouble  his  friends  to  release  him ;  and  even  then  he  should  have 
the  miserable  and  disheartening  knowledge  that  h©  ha*  sigaaliy  and 
entirely  failed  in  his  object. 

The  only  coarse  that  remained  open  to  him,  that  appeared  at  all  to 
possess  the  only  chance  of  success,  would  be  to  write ;  it  was  very  un- 
certain, yet  it  was  the  only  one ;  take  it,  therefore,  he  would ;  try 
something  he  must ;  and  ahould  he  fail,  as  most  probably  he  would, 
the  next  thing  he  did,  he  could  not  even  bend  his  mind  to  think  about. 

He  fixed  upon  writing,  and  immediately  rung  the  bell  with  a 
vi(^nt  jerk,  that  broiight  the  waiter  into  the  raom  with  almost  a 
rtmilar  jerk,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  shot  into  the  room. 

«»  D — di^id  you  ring,  sir?"  stammered  the  waiter, ^who  knew  well 
that  he  had,  for  the  bell  had  not  yet  left  off. 

"  Ye$,  I  did ;  bring  me  writing  materials.  Yes — yes,  I  will  write  to 
.btfi"  be  adflea  to  lua)8eU*-."  I  wiU  mite  to  Uer.  Ob,  Maiia  Peimaix  I" 


"  Maria  who,  sir  I"  inquired  the  waitev/^  wb«  -ih«ught  ite  had  to  go 

tq  some  one. 

"  P-— — !"  exclaimed  Meriton,  as  he  saw  the  waiter  stood  with 
the  door  in  his  hand  ;  and  making  a  sudden  movement,  the  waiter,  who 
believed  that  he  was  about  to  visit  him  with  some  demonstration  of  hip 
displeasure,  exclaimed, — 

"  Yes,  sir— oh,  certainly,  sir — I'm  a  coming  directly  j"  closed  the 
dp^r,  and  precipitated  himself  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  where  he  ear 
countered  a  chambermaid  in  violent  collision,  and  this  again  produced 
another  scene  of  disorder,  so  that  by  the  time  tlie  writing  materials 
reached  Meriton,  a  considerable  deal  of  alteration  in  the  equilibrium  of 
temper  had  been  communicated  from  one  individual  to  another.  They 
were  brought  by  the  odd  man,  who  acted  as  supernumerary  waiter,  boots, 
messenger,  and  performer  of  all  odd  and  singular  jobs  that  are  likely 
to  arise  in  an  hotel. 

"  Here  are  the  writings,  sir,"  said  the  odd  man,  "  and  plenty  of  'em 
too  ;  I'll  warrant  they'd  serve  for  a  couple  of  L-iwyers,  any  time." 

M&riton  paid  no  attention  to  this  {.  indeed,  he  scarcely  heard  the 
man's  voice  ;  but  when  they  were  placed  before  him,  he  said, — 

"  I  shall  want  a  messenger  to  take  a  letter  for  me,  and  one  who  can 
be  trusted." 

"  I  can  do  it,  sir.    I  will  be  ready  to  go  immediately  you  want  me."; 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  ring  for  you,"  replied  Meriton,  who  was,  the  next 
iQpment,  left  to  himself. 

The  letter — that  was  the  next  difficulty ;  he  knew  not,  among  the 
multiplicity  of  things  he  wished  to  say,  which  to  begin  with,  and  in 
what  way  to  say  it.  He  wrote  and  re-wrote  several  letters,  which  he 
tore  up»  and  applied  himself  to  th$  task  ^gain,  until  at  length  he  pro- 
duced the  following : — 

"  Makia  Delmair, — With  what  feelings  do  I  write  these  few 
words.  At  one  time,  and  that  not  many  hours  since,  I  should  have 
written,  dear  Maria;  but,  alas  !  how  changed — how  cold— and  yet  you 
are  dear  to  me,  and  ever  will  be.  The  last  sound  that  will  escape  my 
dying  lips,  will  utter  thQ  name  of  one  whose  image  is  engraven  on  my 
heart,  and  whose  lo.ve  fl  have  been  depmed  of  by  the  vile  machinations 
of  another.         .  < 

"Believe  me,  Maria,  and  I  solemnly  swear  it,  that  I  have  never 
done  one  act  that  could  render  me  imworthy  of  your  esteem — of  your 
love.  No,  as  Heaven's  my  witness,  the  vile  falsehoods  that  have  been 
invented  against  me,  are  the  result  of  wickedness  of  others,  and 
not  of  my  commission.  I  never  had  the  letter  in  my  possession. 
I  never  saw  it — I  do  not  know  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  sent,  and 
never  did. 

"  Maria,  the  vilest  criminal  that  ever  stood  before  an  earthly  judge 
is  always  tried — he  has  always  an  opportunity  given  him  of  proving  his 
innocence.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  for  me  to  ask  the  same  act  of  justice 
from  you  ?  Will  you  receive  such  an  accusation,  and  decide  on  it 
against  me,  without  instituting  a  single  inquiry? 

"  I  admit  the  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  unpleasantness;  but  then, 
recollect  my  future  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  it.  Recollect, 
Maria,  'tis  I,  the  accused,  who  demand  the  inquiry  ;  and  I  am  epnfideat 
I  shall  be  restored  to  the  lost  place  in  your  affections.  Heaveijs  !  I 
believe  my  very  brain  whirls  round  in  giddy  circles,  and  my  heart  is 
bursting.  Save  me,  Maria — save  me  from  the  machinations  of  my  ene^ 
mies,  and  save  me,  oh,  save  me  from  myself! 

"  Grant  this  one — this  last  request  of  one  who  loves  you  tenderly 
and  truly — of  one  who  has  never  done  aught  to  deserve  the  treatment 
he  now  suffers  from,  and  whose  last  prayer  will  be  breathed  for  your 
welfare  and  happiness— justice — yes,  justice  is  all  I  ask.  I  will  wil- 
lingly abide  by  your  own  decision,  and  that  will  again  make  me 
happy.  "Ashley  Mekiton." 

This  letter  was  sealed,  and  then  Meriton  again  rung  the  bell  in 
the  same  violent  manner  he  had  done  before,  and  the  odd  map, 
alias  waiter,  appeared  in  the  doorway  long  ere  the  bell  had  ceased  to 
vibrate.  _ 

"Take  this  letter, "'sXid.^e^to.lfie'w^^ef. 

"  Yes,  sir."  V  '   ,  ' 

"  And  be  sure  that  you  deliver  it  at  the  right  place.  I  wish  you  to 
see  or  learn  that  it  has  got  into  the  hands  of  the  lady  to  whom  -it 
is  addressed.  You  had  better  wait  to  see  if  there  should  be  any 
answer." 

"  Oh,  I'll  take  care,  sir  j  I  understand  these  things  well  enough. 
I've  been  used  to  them,  and  know  something  about  them.  I'll  do  it 
all  right,  sir,  depend  upon  it — lord  love  yer,  I  knows  what  a  billet-doux 
is  fast  enough." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  or,  had  he  not,  he  would  probably 
have  been  accelerated  by  Meriton,  who  was  in  no  humour  to  bear 
with  any  one's  follies  at  that  moment. 

«  *  «  *  *  « 

An  hour  passed  away  in  feverish  excitement.  He  was  a  prey  to  all 
the  bprrox*  of  such  a  state,  aud  th?y  were  not.few  j  imagination  wia 
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busy,  and  conjured  up  a  thousand  images  of  happiness,  imniediately 
succeeded  by  misery.  Every  step  he  heard  he  trembled  at,  and  anxi- 
ously looked  at  the  door  expecting  it  to  open,  and  the  waiter  to  enter, 
to  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  reception  his  note  met  with,  but  he 
■was  often  disappointed. 

The  time  was  come,  now,  when  his  messenger  did  return  ;  he 
entered  Meritoo's  apartment  with  a  singular  and  almost  excited  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I've  come  back,  sir,"  was  the  odd  man's  first  words. 
"I  see— I  see,"  said  Meriton,  hastily ;  "  but  tell  me' — ^has  anything 
happened  ?" 

Yes,  sir,  a  great  deal ;  a  very  great  deal,  which  I  hope  you  won't 
forget,  for  I  never  was  so  treated  when  carrying  a  billet  doux  before." 

"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me ;  have  you  delivered  my  letter  as  I  ordered 
you  ?" 

"I  tried  to  do  so,  but  couldn't;  they  wouldn't  let  me;  and  when  I 
persisted,  they  declared  they  would  give  me  into  the  custody  of  the 
police  ;  there,  sir,  is  treatment  for  a  messenger." 

Whom  did  you  see  there  V  inquired  Meriton,  burning  with  fever. 

"  Some  gentleman  who  talked  loudly  of  your  assurance  and  au- 
dacity." 

"D  II !  ' 

Yes,  sir;  1  almost  said  as  much ;  but  it  was  between  my  teeth,  for 
I  didn't  like  to  risk  personal  inconveniences  for  a  word." 

"  Tell  me  all — tell  me  all,"  said  Meriton,  in  a  desponding  tone,  when 
his  first  emotion  had  subsided ;  "  tell  me  all." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  the  place  you  sent  me  to, 
and  knocked  at  the  door — that  is,  I  rung  and  got  let  In.  '  Who  do  you 
■want  V  says  they.  '  Nobody,'  layg  I. — '  Well,  what  did  you  come  here 
for  V  says  they.    ♦  To  deliver  a  letter,'  says  I. — '  Who  to  V  says  they. 

*  Oh,  that's  as  may  be,'  says  I. — •  Is  Miss  Maria  Delmair  at  home  V 

*  She  is,'  says  they. — '  Well,  well,'  says  I,  '  say  somebody  wants  to  see 
her.'  Upon  which  the  servant  laughed,  and  said, — '  You  is  a  rum  'un.' — 
With  that  she  went  in,  and  came  out  again,  and  then  she  said, — '  You 
must  send  in  your  letter,  and  tell  me  whom  it  is  from.' — '  Can't  I  see 
the  lady  V  says  I.  '  No,'  says  she. — So  there  was  no  alternative,  and 
I  produced  the  letter,  saying, — '  It  is  from  Mr.  Ashley  Meriton,  a  gen- 
tleman as  has  trusted  me  with  this  here  letter,  which  I  am  now  to 
trust  you — wrap  it  up  in  your  apron,  and  give  it  to  the  lady  on  the  sly.' 

*  Oh,  it's  from  Mr.  Meriton,  is  it  ?  Then  I  rayther  think  you'll  find  it 
inconvenient  to  stop.' — '  £h  V  says  I.  '  I'll  take  it  in,  and  see,'  she  re- 
plied ;  and  she  did  so,  and  then  came  out,  followed  by  a  gentleman." 

At  this  intimation  Meriton,  who  had  listened  vacantly,  staring  about 
him  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  what  passed,  started,  and,  grinding 
his  teeth,  he  struck  the  table  so  forcibly,  that  the  waiter  started  as 
if  he  had  been  in  danger  of  being  stricken  himself,  and  then  resumed, — 
'  Tell  the  person  from  whom  you  bring  this  letter,'  he  said,  '  not  1o 
disturb  the  quiet  of  a  family  who  are,  and  ever  desire  to  be,  utter 
ttrangers  to  him.' — '  Begs  your  pardon,'  says  I — ^for  I  warn't  a-going 
to  be  put  dowiu  in  that  ere  kind  of  way ;  '  begs  your  pardon,'  says  I, 
'but  I  didn't  bring  a  letter  to  you,  and  therefore  have  no  message  to 
carry  back  from  you  ;  I  brought  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  to  a  yeung 
lady,  and  wants  her  answer.'  '  The  young  lady  tends  back  the  letter 
unopened,  you  impertinent  scoundrel ;  she  will  not  read  it,  or  have  any 
kind  of  eommunication  with  the  writer ;  take  it  back,  and  quit  this 
place  as  fast  as  you  can,  else  I'll  give  you  into  custody  as  an  intruder.' 
— •  Well,  sir,  you  see  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  have  brought  the  letter 
back  to  you  as  I  had  it.  I  couldn't  deliver  it,  for  they  wouldn't  let  me; 
indeed,  they  were  very  violent." 

Meriton  threw  down  some  money  to  the  messenger,  who  quitted  th» 
room,  and  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  part  of  the 
adventure,  leaving  Meriton  in  a  state  of  mind  difficult  to  describe. 
( To  be  eontinued  in  our  next.) 


A  Nobleman's  Country  Seat. — "  Take  a  lord,  now,  and  visit  him 
at  his  country  seat,"  says  Sam  Slick,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  will 
£nd— a  sort  of  Washington  State-house  place.  It  is  either  a  rail  old 
castle  of  the  genuine  kind,  or  a  gingerbread  crinkum-crankum  imitation 
of  a  thing  that  only  existed  in  fancy,  but  was  never  seen  afore — a  thing 
that's  made  modern  for  use,  and  in  ancient  style  for  show ;  or  else  it  is 
a  great,  cold,  formal  slice  of  a  London  terrace,  stuck  on  a  hill  in  a 
-wood.  Well,  there  is  lawn,  park,  artificial  pond  called  a  lake,  deer  that's 
fashionablized  and  civilized,  and  as  little  natur  in  'em,  as  the  humans 
have.  Kennel  and  hounds  for  parsicutin'  foxes — presarves  (not  what  we 
call  presarvef!,  quinces  and  apple  sarce,  and  greengages  done  in  sugar, 
but  presarves  for  breedin'  tame  partridges  and  peasants  to  shoot  at), 
h'aviaries,  hive-eries,  h'yew-veris,  hot-houses,  and  so  on ;  for  they  put 
an  'h'  before  every  word  do  these  critters,  and  tell  us  Yankees  we  don't 
ypes^k  English." 

There  is  no  readier  way  for  a  man  to  bring  his  own  worth  Into  ques- 
tion tbAn  to  detract  (roio  the  worth  at  other  men. 


I'M  QUITE  THE  REIGNING  BELLE. 

I'm  quite  the  reigning  belle,  although 

I've  only  just  come  out ; 
I've  left  my  old  companions  now 

To  rave  and  fret  and  pout ; 
Each  baronet  and  elder  sons 

Are  caught  within  my  spell ; 
I  conquer  with  a  word — a  glance — 

I'm  quite  the  reigning  belle. 
I  take  the  lead  at  fancy  fairs, 

At  Almack's  'tis  the  same ; 
The  lady  patronesses  all  declare 

Unequalled  is  my  fame. 
I'm  bow'd  to  at  the  opera 

Where  I  the  rest  excell ; 
The  ballet  don't  attract— 'tis  I — 

I'm  quite  the  reigning  belle. 
I  listen  to  the  praises  now  • 

Of  ev'ry  dashing  beau ;  v  :  ac 

They  tell  me  I  am  very  fair — 

They  flatter  me,  I  know ; 
I  rule  them  with  despotic  sway, 

They  do  whate'er  I  tell ;  ■  '[^'f^-'  -;\  '^^^^^l^  '^'^  '^^^ 
At  concert,  op'ra,  ball,  or  play;  ''  ■   -        ••s '-'-'ti  v'l.vc 

I'm  quite  the  reigning  belle.  ■  '  ^  '' 

I  lead  the  fashion  everywhere, 

My  milliner  declares ; 
Whatever  dresses  I  prisfer 

Each  belle  of  fashion  wears. 
They've  published  verses  in  my  praise ; 

My  portrait's  out  as  wellj; 
And  all  with  admiration  say  .  ,  .\ 

I'm  quite  the  reigning  belle. 


Remarkabls  Law-suits. — Two  remarkable  law-suits,  between' 
poet  and  a  confectioner,  arose  out  of  the  celebration  of  New  Year's  Day. 
The  poet  had  been  employed  by  the  confectioner  to  write  some  mottoes 
in  verse  for  his  New  Year's  Day  benbont,  and  the  agreement  was  that 
he  was  to  have  six  livres  for  five  hundred  couplets.  The  poet  delivered 
his  couplets  in  manuscript,  according  to  the  agreement,  as  he  under- 
stood it ;  to  this  the  confectioner  objected,  because  he  understood  they 
were  to  be -printed,  and  ready  for  enclosing  within  his  dondon«.  The 
poet  answered  that  not  a  word  had  passed  on  the  subject  of  printing, 
and  that  he  should  not  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  mottoes  at  so  low  a 
price  if  he  had  understood  the  printing  was  to  be  included.  Thereupon 
the  parties  joined  issue,  and  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  poet,  because 
as  no  mention  of  printing  was  made,  the  confectioner  had  no  claim  to 
expect  it,  and  because  six  livres  was  as  little  as  could  possibly  be  given 
for  such  a  number  of  lines  in  manuscript.  After  this  action  against  ihe 
confectioner  was  settled,  the  man  of  bonbons  brought  an  action  against 
the  son  of  Apollo,  for  that  the  poet  had  sold  a  copy  of  the  same  mottoes 
to  another  confectioner,  whereas  the]  plaintiff  had  understood  that  they 
were  to  be  exclusively  his.  The  defendant  answered  that  not  a  word 
had  passed  indicating  a  transfer  of  exclusive  right,  aad  he  maintained 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  sell  a  copy  to  as  many  confectioners  as  cheie 
to  purchase  one.  Issue  was  again  joined,  and  another  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  poet,  established  his  right  of  selling  and  reselling  bis  mottoes  for 
bonbons  to  all  the  confectioners  in  the  universe. 

NOTICB  TO  COBRESPOMDBNT8. 

All  cemmunieations  (post-paid)  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  office, 

will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
W.  S.  C. — Accepted.   We  have  no  stated  time ;  they  are  obliged  to  be 

used  as  convenient. 
Y.  M. — You  will  see  that  your  auggestion  has  been  attended  to.  Our 

thanks  are  due  for  your  kindly  interest. 
H.  J.  Church. — An  apology  is  certainly  due  to  our  esteemed  correS'- 

pondent  for  the  mistake  that  has  occurred.    We  understood  him  to 

give  the  preference  to  the  Journai.. 
R.  C. — We  never  give  a  decided  answer  until  the  whole  ef  the  article  is 

forwarded ;  but  we  think  "  The  llivals"  is  likely  to  prove  suitable. 
D.  M.  E.— We  are  fearful  that  love  has  driven  away  what  little  seaia 

our  correspondent  may  have  possessed,  or  he  would  never  have  for- 
warded such  a  base  attempt  at  versification. 


Printed  aad  Published  by  £.  LLOYD,  at  the  OfRce  of  the  "  Pxkkt 
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THE  CONVICT'S  TALE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "MARY  MELVIN,"  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOYHOOD. 

"  I  wish  I  could  recall  again 

That  blight  and  blameless  joy, 
And  summons  to  my  weary  heart 
The  feelings  of  a  boy  !" 

When  these  lines  shiill  seethe  light,  the  hand  which  pens  them  will 
be  stiff  and  cold  in  the  grasp  of  death  !  and  I,  who  am  at  this  moment 
in  th«  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  my  facul- 
ties, shall  have  expiated  for  my  numerous  crimes  on  the  gallows,  and 
this  body  will  be  food  for  worms  !  Would  to  God  that  my  death  could 
wipe  away  the  punishment  I  must  endure  in  another  world,  for  my  nu- 
merous transgressions  ! — would  that  it  could  ease  the  agonies  I  am  now 
undergoing  \  Suffer  me,  oh  !  conscience,  thou  ruthless  monster,  a  few- 
hours  respite  that  I  may  narrate  the  principal  events  of  my  life. 

Oh,  liquor !  to  what  hast  thou  brought  me?  the  condemned  cell!  Ow- 
ing to  thy  debasing  influence,  I  have  committed  murder  I  yes,  murder! 
I  must  record  the  facts,  although  my  pen  trembles  whilst  I  write.  In 
a  tew  hours  I  shall  be  hung  for  your  sake.  My  blood  boils  in  my  veins  ! — 
my  hair  stands  erect — my  whole  Irame  is  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
bordering  en  frenzy  !  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  ran  welcome  thee,  grim  death, 
as  a  harbinger  of  release  from  a  wretched  existence.  I  shrink  not  from 
thee !  Come  !  come  !  your  victim  is  ready.  Justice  demands  that  I 
should  die,  and  justice  must  be  satisfied  ;  my  crimes  are  of  too  black  a 
nature  to  be  tempered  with  mercy. 

One,  two,  three,  murders  have  I  committed  in  the  short  epace  of  my 
existence!  Three  innocent  persons  liave  been  summoned  before  their 
Maker  by  my  blood-stained  hands.  Methinks  I  hear  at  this  very  mo- 
ment their  shrieks  of  agony  ringing  in  mine  ears;  methinks  I  hear  the 
harsh  grating  of  the  knife  as  it  encircles  their  throats — I  feel  the  warm 
blood  spurting  on  my  hands  !  I  see  their  gaze  as  they  turn  their  dying 
countenances  towards  me.  See  !  see !  that  look  of  reproach  on  their 
fixed  features  ;  horrible  !  most  horrible  !  Let  me  draw  a  curtain  over 
this  scene.  Oh  !  that  I  could  live  my  life  over  again  ;  how  dilTerently 
would  I  spend  it.  Vain  wish !  by  this  digression,  I  am  wasting  the  few 
hours  I  have  left  to  relate  my  memoir  ;  but  before  I  begin,  let  me  offer 
one  word  of  advice  to  those  who  may  peruse  these  pages.  As  they  value 
their  health,  as  they  regard  their  reputation,  as  they  hope  for  their  well- 
doing in  society,  let  them  avoid  intemperance.  It  is  a  vice  which  will  as- 
•uredly  bring  poverty  and  disgrace  upon  them.  It  will  cause  them  to  com- 
mit crimes,  which  the  bare  mention  of  before,  would  have  frozen  up 
th<  ir  blood,  and  which  they  would  have  turned  from  with  disgust  and 
abhorrence.  It  will  render  them  callous  to  scenes  of  dissipation  and 
wickedness.  It  will  enable  them  to  see  their  fellow  creatures  abused, 
insulted,  and  injured  with  impunity.  Aye!  and  even  they  themselves 
will  \>e  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  of  violence.  Avoid  *'  the  cheerful 
cup"  as  if  It  were  prison  ;  for  assuredly  a  poison  works  within  more  po- 
tent than  the  most  deadly  drug.  It  is  the  poison  which  causes  men  to 
beat  their  wives,  stnrve  iheir  children,  and  bring  them  at  last  to  the 
workhouse.  Kind  reader,  it  is  to  this  execrable  vice  of  intemperance 
1  owe  all  my  misery  ;  but  enough. 

*'•*»»*« 
My  father  was  a  retired  gentleman,  living  on  his  means,  and  I  was 


his  only  son,  I  can  fancy  now  I  see  my  youthful  home  before  me,  with 
the  wide  spreading  beech-trees,  and  the  stream,  the  scene  of  many 
aquatic  excursions,  wandering  thr<  ugh  the  park  attached  to  the  house; 
and  with  these  thoughts  are  associated  the  memory  of  my  dear  mother. 
Never  shall  I  forget  herindulgencesto  me  :  no  doubt  they  did  me  harm; 
but  they  were  prompted  by  the  natural  kindness  of  her  heart.  Thank 
Gcd,  she  is  dead  !  for  were  she  to  see  me  in  my  present  situation,  it 
must  kill  her.  The  thought  of  the  child  whom  she  had  dangled  on  her 
knee,  and  caressed  with  heartfelt  lo^e — on  whom  she  had  placed  all  her 
hopes,  being  condemned  to  death  for  murder,  would  be  more  than  stie 
c^uld  bear. 

I  will  pass  over  the  events  of  my  childhood,  and  introduce  myself  to 
the  reader  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

I  was  of  tall  stature,  and  not  very  bad  looking.  My  dear  mother  had 
been  dead  about  a  year,  and  my  father,  who  was  naturally  an  austere 
man,  ruled  me  with  an  iron  hand.  No  doubt,  he  had  a  hard  task  toi 
perform,  because  I  was  naturally  of  an  unruly  disposition  ;  and,  being: 
young  and  inexperienced,  acted  from  io  pulse  in  every  movement  I 
made.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  tn  say  I  had  an  innate  bad  dis- 
position, nor,  on  the  oiher  hand,  was  it  a  very  good  one;  but  there  was 
one  unfortunate  trait  in  my  character, — a  desire  of  revenge  for  every 
injury,  either  real  or  supposed,  committed  towards  me.  It  was  this  feel- 
ing that  first  led  me  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  caused  me  to  become 
reckless  of  myself. 

At  this  period  of  my  life  I  did  not,  like  other  boys,  join  in  their  sports  ; 
they  were  no  source  of  amusement  to  me.  I  was  accustomed  to  wander 
alone,  by  the  side  of  the  still  stream,  building  castles  in  the  air,  only  to 
be  demolished  by  the  first  wind  that  blew.  I  was  lookc''  upon  by  boys 
of  my  own  age  with  a  kind  of  dread,  aiid,  certainly,  with  a  feeling  in 
which  love  was  not  predominant. 

I  fancy  to  myself  I  can,  at  this  moment,  see  the  rustic  bench,  situated 
by  the  side  of  the  water,  where  I  was  accustomed  to  spend  many  hours, 
with  my  arms  folded,  gazing  on  the  gambols  of  the  fishes,  as  they  rose 
and  skimmed  along  the  surface. 

Many,  many  happy  hours  have  I  spent  in  that  solitary  spot.  Would 
to  Heaven,  they  had  been  my  last !  but  they  have  depar  ed,  never  to  be 
recalled,  and  with  them  the  peace  of  mind  that  accompanied  them. 

One  day  my  father  summoned  me  into  his  presence.  I  own  I  ex- 
perienced a  sort  of  dread  at  this  sudden  and  unusual  command,  but  did 
uot  hesitate  a  moment  in  obeying  his  mandate. 

"  Henry,"  said  he,  "  I  have  desired  your  presence  to  bid  you  prepare 
for  Eton  ;  for  it  is  my  intention  yoa  should  proceed  there  next  week.  I 
trust  you  have  arrived  at  an  age  to  know  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  I  hope  you  will  never  depart  from  the  path  of  duty ;  for 
you  may  rest  assured,  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  through  the  world  with 
honour  and  credit  to  yourself.  You  will  remember  the  les-sons  I  have 
inculcated  in  your  young  mind,  and  1  trust  you  have  too  much  pride 
about  you,  to  allow  the  contaminating  breath  of  vice  to  suUy  youx 
fair  name." 

"  I  assure  you,  dear  father,"  I  answered,  "  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  ia 
obeying  your  commands,  although  it  will  afford  me  a  severe  pang  to 
quit  the  home  of  my  youth,  where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  days ; 
'  but  I  aria  aware  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  remain  always  at  home,  there- 
fore, I  shall  obey  your  wishes  with  alacrity.  I  assure  you,  it  shall  ever 
be  ray  aim  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue,  and  I  trust  you  wiil  never  have 
cause  to  blush  when  you  hear  the  name  of  Henry  Darvil  mentioned,  as 
being  that  of  your  son." 

"  I  sincerely  trust  not,  my  boy.  I  am  glad  you  concur  fo  readily  with 
my  wishes,  as  you  must  be  aware  I  have  had  more  experience  than  your- 
self, and  am  better  able  to  judge  what  is  best  for  you." 
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Yea,  yes,  dear  father,  I  am  tully  aware  of  that,  and  1  submit  every- 
thing to  your  superior  judgment  " 

"  1  have  or:e  tiling,  my  dear  Henry,  to  guard  ycu against;  that  is  j'our 
temper.  You  must  be  aware  that  it  is  a  very  hasty  or  e,  and  may  lea ! 
you  into  trouble  if  you  humour  it.  Always  reflect  before  you  act.  Do 
rothing  from  impulse  alone ;  for,  you  may  be  certain,  secend  thoughts 
are  the  best.  When  we  act  in  a  hurry,  we  do  not  allow  reason  to  atsert 
its  power,  and  we  therefore  generally  repent  afterwards." 

After  a  long  conversation,  I  left  him  to  prepare  for  my  journey.  05i ! 
how  happy  should  T  have  been  had  I  followed  his  advice.  I  then  might 
have  acquitted  myself  honourably  before  the  eyes  of  my  fellow  men, 
and  at  this  moment  I  might  have  been  a  respectable  member  of  society, 
instead  of  being  confined  in  the  condemned  cell. 

The  eventful  day  at  length  aj rived,  when  I  was  to  depart  from  tl.e 
home  of  my  childhood.  With  sad  feelings  I  arose  in  the  m^orning,  and 
hid  adieu  to  each  well  known  spot,  where  I  had  passed  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life. 

I  experienced  great  regret  as  I  looked,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  house, 
the  trees,  and  the  streaai.  It  seemed  as  though  I  were  forsaking  them 
never  to  return. 

Oh,  God  I  that  I  could  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  my  life,  or 
that  I  had  died  at  that  time.  I  was,  comparatively  speaking,  then  an 
innocent  being ;  but  from  the  moment  of  going  from  home,  I  record  the 
commencement  of  my  crimes. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  last  embrace  of  my  dear  father.  It  is  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory,  which  no  circumstances  can  ever  efface., 
I  saw  the  tear  trickle  down  his  manly  cheek.  1  heard  him  heave  a  sigh 
as  he  kis-ed  me,  and  bid  me  be  a  good  lad. 

My  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  emotion ;  but  I  cou'd  not  weep  ; 
tears  re'used  to  come  to  my  aid,  and  I  left  him  with  se  ming  indifference. 
I  was  bouyed  up  by  the  thought  that  we  should  soon  meet  ayain. 
In  six  years  time  we  did  meet  again  ;  but  under  what  circumstances ! 
It  was  when  I  murdered  him  !  Nay,  start  not,  kind  render;  it  is  indeed 
true  :  the  hand  which  pens  these  linea  is  embrued  with  the  blood  of  a 
fath  r.    Yes,  I  am  a  parricide!  ^ 

Some  people  think  I  must  be  mad.  They  imagine  that  no  human 
being  in  his  senses  could  commit  the  crimes  I  have  committed;  but 
they  are  mistaken. 

Xhe  man  who  has  murdered  his  fa'her,  his  lover,  and  his  dearest 
friend,  is  not  a  madman,  but  as  sane  as  they  themselves  are.  Methinks, 
^ear  reader,  I  can  hear  you  abhorring  me.  I  can  hear  you  curse  me,  as 
being  more  a  de  ron  than  a  human  being. 

The  stage  coach  soon  conveyed  me  to  nay  destination,  and  I  found  my- 
self amongst  a  merry  troop  of  boys,  who  began  ask'ng  me  a  thousand 
que>tion8,  which  I  answered  very  coolly,  and,  therefore,  was  soon  left  to 
myself,  to  indulge  in  my  feelings  at  leisure. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  every  minute  incident  that  occurred  to 
me  during  my  school  days  ;  but  1  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one, 
8s  it  will  more  clearly  show  my  position  than  I  could  myself. 

There  was  a  boy  in  school  of  the  name  of  Edmund  de  Vere.  He  was 
of  foreign  extraction,  and  of  a  very  tyrannical  disposition.  One  day  he 
lequesied,  or  rather  commanded  me  to  go  to  his  desk,  and  fetch  a  certain 
book ;  which  request  being  delivered  in  rather  an  authoritative  tone  of 
Toice,  I  refused  to  comp  y  with,  not  deeming  myself  his  slave.  He, 
irritated  at  my  refusal,  struck  me  several  times. 

These  blowi  I  never  forgot,  but  determined  to  have  my  revenge. 
Day  and  night  I  thought  upon  it.  I  dreamt  of  it  in  my  dreams.  I  could 
not  sleep  for  it;  it  wai  a  demon  that  haunted  me  continually,  and  must 
be  gratified. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  rolled  on  without  anything  occurring 
•whereby  I  could  satiate  my  revenge.  He  had  probf.bly  forgotten  the 
liubj^ct  entirely ;  but  I  never  let  it  escape  my  memory  for  a  moment. 
■At  leagth,  an  occasion  offered,  whereby  I  was  fully  satisfied. 

In  one  corner  of  our  echool-room  was  a  trap-door,  which  led  into  some 
vaults  underneath  the  ground  floor,  and  which  for  a  long  time  had  been 
out  of  use. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Edmund  de  Vere  to  pace  up  and  down  this  room 
when  the  others  had  retired  to  rest,  he  being  the  eldest  boy  in  the 
Bchool.  I  selected  a  dark  November  night  for  my  purpose,  and  when 
all  the  other  boys  were  in  bed,  I  eilehtly  crept  from  mine,  and  entered 
the  fcchool-room  unobserved. 

I  found  my  victim,  as  usual,  pac'ng  the  floor  with  measured  steps, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  his  temporary  absence,  I  placed  the  trap-door 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole  which  it  covered,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  least 
pressure  on  it  v/ould  immediately  cause  it  (o  give  way,  and  whoever 
ftdod  i^p^^n  it  would  be  precipitated  into  the  vaults  heneatii. 

lUving  /ioished  this  diabolical  scheme,  I  proceeded  back  to  my  bed, 
yrliero  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes,  before  I  heard  a  vlo.ent  scream,  by 
which  I  knew  my  plan  had  answered. 

Almost  immediately  a'terwards  the  unfortunate  youth  was  brought  up 
ptftifSi  with  both  his  Jejja  broken.    He  was  a  ciipple  lor  life.    No  one 


was  suspected ;  it  was  thought  ttiat  the  boards  had  fcifv^n  rotten,  and 
suddenly  given  way  whilst  he  was  crossing  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  ihe  feeling  of  satisfaction  J  expcvienced,  when 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  acfititnt.  Iihad  answi^iea  my  warmest 
expectation  ,  aud  I  was  luUy  pratified.  By  this  incident  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  unfortunate  failing — a  desire  of  revcKge,  was  the  cause  ol  my 
committing  my  first  crime  ;  and  it  was  this  vice,  uiiited  with  that  of 
drinking,  that  caused  me  to  commit  the  atrocious  muijie  s  for  which  I 
am  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 

With  one  exception,  I  was  an  isoAled  being  in  the  s -hool,  and  this 
exception  was  of  such  a  pure  character,  that  I  cancotreti  auilrom  giving 
it  in  full. 

Whilst  all  the  other  boys  stunned  me  as  though  I  were  inflicted 
with  a  loathsome  disease,  this  young  man  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
cheered,  and  comforted  me.  WhilsJ:  tthe:s  scoffed  and  rev  led  at  me,  he 
made  me  his  companion  ;  his  kindness  touched  the  adaman.loe  subs'ance 
of  which  my  heart  v. as  composed.  I  could  freely  have  dieii  tor  him.  If 
I  were  in  trouble,  he  would  offer  corisolation  and  advice  ;  I  made  him 
my  confidant;  and  we  wefe  inseparable. 

After  our  school  duties  were  over,  we  were  accustomed  to  M-alk  to- 
gether, and  discourse  about  our  homes  ;  then  he  would  toi.ch  the  chord 
which  thrilled  through  my  heart,  as  I  disclosed  each  well-known  spot  to 
him.  I  landed  myself  again  traversir.g  the  meadows;  again  angling  in 
the  stream  ;  and  I  was  raised  to  the  hignest  pitch  of  entLu>iasni.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  angelic  smile  of  his  beautiful  fea  urts,  as  he  noticed 
it ;  but  having  left  a  kind  mother  himself,  he  fully  symraihised  with 
me  in  my  regret  at  leaving  a  jlace  which  was  tlie  elsyium  of  my  ex- 
istence.   But,  let  me  describe  him  to  you. 

Picture  to  }ourseif,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  a 
remarkable  amiable  cast  of  countenance ;  his  whole  lez-tures  were 
softened  in  tlie  extreme,  and,  were  it  ni.t  for  an  expret-s-ion  of  decision 
about  his  finely-formed  mouth,  hi^  features  woul  J  appear,  peihaps,  rather 
too  femitane  for  one  0:  the  male  sex  His  hair  was  of  ii^.ht  auburn, 
and  curled  naturally;  his  eyes  were  of  a  deep  biue,  and  had  a  pfectiliar 
look  of  kindness  abt  ut  them  ;  iii  fact,  his  whole  appearance  tcaS  such 
that  every  beholder  must  be  changed  with  it. 

Nor  did  his  a  pearance  be  ie  his  ch;;rac  cr,  for  it  would  bear  the  ut- 
most scrutiny.  Robert  Exford  was  respected  and  admiied  by  everyone 
who  knew  him.  Yet,  will  you  belie^  e  me,  kind  reader,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  this  example  of  perfection, — this  paiag.  n  of  excellence,  fell  by  my 
hand?  Yes;  I  basely  murdered  my  only  friend.  It  is  true,  I  was 
maddened  by  a  passion,  which  was  instigdttd  by  a  demon — jealousy  ; 
but  this  does  not  exculpate  me  from  the  barba'  OUS  act. 

The  manner  in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  this  friend,  will  at 
once  show  his  bravery  and  ger.erosity.  Two  t  three  boys,  whorn  1  had 
offended,  laid  in  wait  for  me,  and  derermintd,  by  all  settirg  upon  me  at 
once,  to  satiate  their  vengeance.  I  was  walkir  g  throi  gh  the  plby  ground 
with  my  arnas  folded,  ruminating  on  my  pretent  condi'iou,  ai  d  w>  i-,def- 
ing  what  the  future  would  bring  forth,  wnen  these  t:  ree  >oungs  eis  as- 
sailed me.  I  defended  myself  as  Well  as  I  could  ;  but,  T  si  ould  have 
been  cons'd  rably  worsted,  had  rot  Robert  Exfuxd  come  to  Ifly  aid; 
with  his  hel;j  I  s.ion  made  my  enemies  fly. 

This  incident  will  at  once  show  that  although  he  was  of  part'cnlarly 
mild  and  unas^umirg  disposition,  he  was  no  cowakd,  but  would  reseat 
his  wrongs  with  a  manly  hand. 

My  father,  after  I  had  been  at  Etch  -fdiir' month's,  de^^^'^'ed  fot 
France,  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  -i^hich  for  a  long  lime  had  been 
declining. 

After  remaining  at  Eton  three  yfars,  it  vvas  thought  time  I  went  to 
college,  and  I  nas  install tly  furuiihed  with  the  necesBiiiry  n.eans. 


CHAPTER  II. 

lOVE  AND  MUBDER. 

How  could  80  mean  a  vice  as  jealousy, 
Unnatural  child  of  ignorance  and  guilt, 
Which  tears  and  feeds  upon  its  parent's  heart, 
Live  in  a  throug  of  such  exalted  virtues  ? 

YouNa. 

I  OFTEN  fancy  to  myself  that  thfere  must  be  a  particular  curse  de- 
volved upon  my  head,  which  caused  me  to  commit  the  crimes'  or  w  hich 
I  am  found  guilty.  I  felt  an  inesistible  power  impel  me  to  the  coui'se 
I  have  pursued  ;  my  own  free  agency  seemed  to  have  gone.  Bnt,  hciw^ 
ever,  let  me  return  to  my  tale  of  woe.  .  ' 

It  will  be  useless  to  give  an  account  cf  my  adven1ti"re'i  At  (iollege; 
sulhce  it  to  sny,  they  pa-sed  oti  much  in  the  same  Ka-  l  er'  as  is  ciitf- 
tomary  wiih  youi  g  men  of  plenty  of  money  ;  there  vas  tli.  same  aiiuiuut 
of  taiidem-driung,  boating,  drinking,  &c.  &-c. ;  and  ROthU)g  pauiculai 
occurred  to  disturb  the  equanimity  <jfuiy  life. 


ttotD'S  I>ENNY  WEEKLY  MISCELLANY. 


One  day,  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  I  was  traversing  the  stieeis 
of  Cambridge,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  voice,  saying, — 
"  Henry,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  l" 

I  naturally  turned  to  see  from  wiiora  the  voice  proceeded,  when  I 
heheld  tbe  amiable  features  of  Robert  Exford.  He  immediately  returned  I 
wiih  me  to  my  lodgings,  where  we  had  a  long  conversation  together,  j 
which  ended  witli  a  p'essing  invitation  that  I  would  accompany  him  to 
his  home,  where  he  assured  me  1  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  I 
his  mother  and  sister.  After  a.  litiie  persuading,  i  acceded  to  his  pro-  | 
posal,  and  tbe  next  morLing,  it  was  agreed  we  should  set  off  for  his  i 
residence.  .  j 

Brightly  rose  the  sun,  with  not  a  cloud  to  obscure  its  disk  ;  the  air  ( 
was  mild  and  balmy,  and  all  nature  seemed  refreshed ;  wiih  alacrity  I  I 
quitted  my  bed,  and  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  us  to  ouf  j 
destination.    My  mind  was  calm  and  tranquil,  and  the  morning  air 
served  grei.t'y  to  brace  up  my  nerves. 

Kobert  Exford  ivas  also  in  very  good  spirits,  and  enlivened  me  by  his 
conve  sation,  for  I  was  generally  dull  and  melancholy,  and  there  was 
not  one  being  in  the  world  whom  I  cared  about,  *  iih  the  exception  of 
n?y  f  ieiid. 

After  about  fonr  hours  ride,  we  came  in  viftw  of  Robert's  home.  It 
was  situated  on  an  eminence,  with  a  noble  lawn  thickly  studded  with 
trees  in  the  front  of  it.  It  appeared  of  ample  dimensions,  and  the  neat- 
ness with  wh  ch  the  grounds  were  kept,  showed  them  to  belong  to  a 
person  of  cultivated  taste. 

*'  There,  Henry,"  exclaimed  Exford,  "  there  is  our  home,  not  a  very 
grand  one,  to  be  sure ;  but  from  the  inmates  you  will  recei  e  a  hearty 
welcome.  There  are  only  my  mother,  sister,  and  a  cousin  of  m  ne  re- 
siding in  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  can  make  up  a  nice  little  party,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  shaU  enjoy  ourselves  to  our  heart  s  content." 

"  My  dear  Exford,"  1  answered,  "  wherever  you  are,  I  shall  be 
happy.  1  do  not  kHOW  how  it  is,  but  I  seem  to  despise  the  world,  and 
have  not  a  spark  of  love  for  any  one,  with  the  exception  of  yourself ; 
and  you  must  not  think  I  am  flatteiing  )ou,  when  I  say  jou  have  in- 
spired in  my  bosom  a  flaite  of  friendsliip,  that  must  ever  exist  while 
you  l.ve." 

"  iVJy  dear  friend,  yors  are  too  melancholy;  you  do  not  looV  upon  the 
bright  side  of  the  world,  but  merely  on  the  trials  and  difficuliies ;  you 
do  not  applaud  the  virtues,  but  only  condemn  the  vices.  It  is  true 
there  are  many  bad  characters  resident  on  earth ;  but  we  must  not  for- 
get th.^t  the  e  are  also  many  good  ones  ;  tome  who  deserve  our  censure 
and  abhorrence;  others  who  merit  our  praise  and  commendation." 

"ExJord,  you  are,  indied,  deserving  of  my  warmest  gratitude.  1 
can  never  repay  you  for  your  kindness  to  me." 

Nay — nay,  ray  friend  ;  >ou  value  me  too  highly.  I  am  but  a  man, 
you  kno*^,  and  ot  course,  have  the  same  impeifcctious  as  others:  but  1 
trust  I  also  possess  a  lieart  which  is  in  the  light  place,  and  can  f;eely 
feel  an  attachment  for  any  one  woithy  of  it.  You  will  excuse  niy  frank- 
ness, Dirvil,  when  I  tell  you,  you  have  allowed  several  errors  to  crtep 
into  your  niiud,  which  will  require  all  your  firmness  of  character  to  get 
rid  of." 

'*  My  dear  Ex'"ord,  I  hope  you  wiil  never  scruple  to  tell  me  bf  tht m. 
I  shall  then  wish  your  instruction  to  endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  my 
numerous  prejudices." 

We  had  bow  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  lawn,  which  put  a  stop  to 
any  fu  ther  conversation. 

Lit:le  did  I  imagine  that,  before  another  month  would  pass  away, 
thii  exemplary  character  would  fall  by  my  hand.  Little  did  I  tivink 
that  he  whom  I  na^i  adored  would  be  my  victim.  Had  I  been  able  to 
have  looked  into  futurity,  I  should  ei'her  have  not  believed  it,  or  have 
committed  suicide  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  its  destinies ;  but  I, 
good  easy  man,  was  secure,  as  I  thoui^ht,  in  the  strength  of  my  owji 
mind,  and  vaiuly  imagined  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  circum- 
stances to  tU'U  my  love  into  hatred.  How  little  did  I  know  of  the 
human  heart — of  its  various  bad  pas.Mons.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
aware  that  jealousy  wou'd  sacrifice  anylhiug  to  its  demoniacal  frenzy ; 
but,  as  the  sequel  wiil  prove,  ^uch  was  the  case. 

Wiien  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I  was  immediately  introduced  to  Mrs. 
fexford,  who  was  truly  a  maternal  woman — one  wdom  we  must  love  in 
spite  of  ourselves;  this  kindness  was  tbe  more  apparent  tj  me,  as  it 
had  been  a  very  long  time  sin:e  1  had  experienced  a  mother's  love. 
Miss  Exford  alho  was  an  accomplished  giil,  and  very  handsome;  but 
the  one  who  more  particulady  struck  my  fdi-cy  was  Rose  Hamajond,  a 
cousin  of  my  friend's,  who  was  staying  on  a  vi*it  at  t  e  r  house. 

Never  bero'C  had  1  beheld  a  countenance  half  so  lovtly.  She  was  a 
Uttle  above  the  medium  height  ;  her  hair  wa.^  of  a  dark  brown,  and 
hung  in  clusters  around  her  snowy  i.eck.  Her  e^es  weie  of  a  bri;  ht 
hazel ;  but  wi  h  such  an  expression  of  kindness,  good-temper,  and 
amiability  cisplayed  in  them,  that,  by  tbis  single  organ  alone,  I  could 
di  cover  what  kind  of  a  disposition  she  j  ossessed.  Her  rosy  lips 
were  ever  pouting  with  good  humour,  and  a  smile  was  constantly  play 


ing  around  them.  There  was  a  frankness  in.  her  manner,  very  dif- 
ferent to  some  young  ladies,  who  consider  silence  to  be  indicative 
ot  good  breeding. 

Dear  reader,  I  could  dwell  for  ever  in  pourtraying  this  beautiful 
female  to  jou,  such  an  impression  has  she  made  on  my  heart.  Even 
now,  in  my  imagination,  I  see  her  before  me.  See  how  sweetly  she 
smiles;  her  hand  is  stretched  out  to  me.  ,  , 

Ah  !  the  vision  changes — I  see  her  now  a  corse,  with  a.  deep  gash 
across  her  throat,  extending  from  ear  to  ear.  Who  is  it  that  has  com- 
mitted this  bloody  deed  ?  It  is  / — even  /.  O  !  conscience,  how  thou 
upbraidest  me  Jof  it ! 

When  I  first  beheld  Rose  Hammond,  1  experienced  a  fensation  I  had 
never  felt  before.  It  was  a  kind  of  delirium;  my  senses  were  whirled 
into  a  voitex  of  happiness  ;  in  fact,  to  comprehend  it  in  one  word,  it 
was  firm,  lasting,  never-fading  love. 

I  have  often  cursed  the  day  I  met  with  this  lovely  girl,  as  she  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  all  my  crimes.  I,  blind  fool  that  I  was,  fouoly 
gave  way  to  my  feelings  of  love.  I  imagined  that,  perchance,  she 
might  return  my  passion  ;  but  I  was  told  too  late  that  another  was  al- 
ready possessed  of  her  heait,  and  that  one  was  Robert  Exford.  1  was 
not  awaie  of  tbis  upon  my  first  entrance  into  the  house,  or  I  should, 
have  nipped  in  the  bud  the  patsion  that  was  every  day  taking  deeper 
hold  of  me. 

A  fortnight  passed  away  in  extreme  happiness ;  various  were  our 
schemes  of  amusement;  but  nothing  pleased  me  so  much  as  a  ramble 
with  Rose  Hammond  in  the  beautiful  gardens.  These  treats  were  few, 
as  Robert  was  her  general  companion,  but  this  only  enhanced  their 
enjoyment.  At  such  a  period  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart  would  bo 
opened,  and  I  spoke  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

It  was  with  concern  I  beheld  the  familiarity  of  Robert  and  Rose; 
hut  1  could  not  persua-'e  myself  to  believe  it  was  anything  more  than 
friendshp  that  instigated  their  proceedings;  but  with  aJ  my  vain 
hopes,  there  would  now  and  then  be  a  kind  of  suspicion  enter  my  mind, 
which  1  would  eiideav.  ur  in  vain  to  dispel. 

I  found  I  began  to  regard  Robert  with  less  love  than  formerly,  and 
as  Ins  int  macy  increased  with  the  object  of  my  adoration,  my  love 
turned  to  hatred. 

That  horrible  demon,  jealousy,  had  obtained  a  place  in  my  heart,  and 
everything  was  sacrificed  to  his  influence. 

I  fiad  been  theie  about  three  weeks,  when,  one  evening,  Robert 
being  absent  on  business,  I  solicifed  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Hammuno's 
company  for  a  s.roll,  which  request  she  most  cheerfully  complied 
with.  , 

It  had  been  sultry  hot  during  the  day,  and  the  evening  air  was  ex>- 
tremely  refreshing  ;  there  was  a  gentle  bieeze,  which  served  to  cool  the 
Lea<ed  surface  of  the  eaith. 

We  strolled  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  discourFing  on  every»day 
topics,  until  at  length  I  determined  to  make  my  feelinj-s  fully  known 
to  her. 

"Miss  Hammond,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  wish  to  have  a  little  serious 
conversation  with  yt-u,  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  hear  me." 
"  I  am  all  attention,  sir.'" 

"  You  may,  perhaps,  deem  me  presumptuous  in  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make;  but  when  you  know  the  reason  I  am  in  hopes 
you  will  forgive  them.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have  inspired  a 
passion  in  my  heart,  which  can  never  be  quenc  .ed.  In  one  word 
Rose,  /  love  you — ay,  firmly  and  devotedly.  Grant  me,  dearest  of  giris 
a  return ;  if  it  is  but  a  hope,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  own  I  am  not 
generally  afavcurite  with  the  ladies,  being  too  blunt;  but  I  am  sure 
your  good  sense  is  such,  that  this  would  have  no  weight  witn  you. 
Ttli  me,  beloved  one— can  I  hope  for  a  return  of  my  patsioa,  even  it  it 
be  ever  so  distant  a  one?  i  will  treasure  it  up  in  my  bosom,  and 
nouglit  shall  wrest  it  from  me." 

"  i  will  be  explicit,  Mr  Darvil,"  she  answered,  with,  as  I  thought 
something  like  a  sn.iie  on  her  lips.  I  will  not  let  you  entertain  ial?© 
J  otioiis  which  I  can  never  satisfy.  At  once,  then,  I  can  never  be  more 
than  your  iriend." 

"  Ro.se — dear  Rose,  say  not  so.  Pity  me — grant  me  hope — say 
that  my  p  eset.ce  is  not  displeasing  to  you.    Speak — speak!" 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself  so  much,  sir,"  answered  Rose,  "for  I  assure 
you  nothing  can  a  tei  my  decision."  1 
"  What  is  jour  reason,  Rose  f — for  God's  sake,  tell  me  your  reason.** 
"  If  you  are  not  more  composed  I  must  leave  you,  sir."  ' 
She  here  made  an  effort  to  diiengage  herself,  but  I  would  not  let 
her  go. 

"Stay,  stay,"  I  exclaimed,  "for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  go. 
Pardon  my  warmth,  it  is  my  love  for  you  that  causes  it.  Take  p  ty  on 
me,  and  t'^ll  me  your  reason  lor  shutting  out  every  ray  of  hope  from 
my  heart." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  you  forca  me  to  it,  I  must  beg  to  state  my  affectioxii 
are  already  engaged." 
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Heavens  ! — what  a  thunderbolt  was  this !  T^'.e  blood  run  cold  in  my 
veins  ;  my  hair  stood  on  end  ;  I  grew  pale  as  death  ;  I  gnashed  my 
teeth  in  agony  ;  and,  in  fact,  appeared  more  like  an  insane  person  than 
a  rational  being.  I  beheld,  in  ene  moment,  all  my  fond  hopes  wrecked, 
and  myself  cast  away,  when  suddenly  a  demoniacal  smile  illunlcd  my 
face,  and  I  remembered  I  might  revenge  myself  on  my  rival. 

Rose  gazed  on  me  with  astonishment,  and  grew  pale  with  fear. 

"Compose  yourself,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake  compose  yourself,"  she 
ejaculated. 

"What!"  I  answered,  "compose  myself  to  see  you  delivered  into 
another  person's  arms — to  allow  the  flower  to  be  plucked  from  my 
grasp  ?  Never  shall  it  be.  I  will  search  for  my  rival,  and  if  he  be 
at  the  end  of  the  earth,  I  will  find  him,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  on 
him." 

"  Do  not  talk  in  this  strain,  I  beseech  you,"  she  answered. 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  will  talk  in  this  strain,  and  you,  proud  as  you  are, 
shall  feel  my  vengeance.  The  minion  whom  you  have  sought  to  favour 
shall  fall  by  hand  !  I  will  bring  your  future  husband  a  corse,  and  lay 
him  at  your  feet." 

I  said  this  with  a  devilish  expression  of  countenance,  and  gazed 
with  glaring  eyes  on  my  victim.  Having  thus  expressed  my  intentions, 
I  lushed  from  her  presence. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings,  but  a  desire  of  revenge 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  this  revenge  I  determined  to  gratify ; 
when,  suddenly,  the  thought  of  him  oh  whom  I  must  satiate  it  rushed 
into  my  remembrance — the  form  of  my  only  friend,  with  his  placid 
mild  countenance,  appeared  in  my  sight,  and  I  discarded  the  ii3ea  from 
me  with  disgust ;  but  again,  the  thought  of  being  rejected  was  madness 
—I  could  not  brook  it.  \ 

In  this  unenviable  state  of  mind  I  sought  my  chamber,  and  the  first 
things  that  met  my  eyes  were  my  pistols ;  with  deliberate  eagerness  I 
loaded  one,  and  presented  the  muzzle  to  my  head  with  the  intention  of 
shooting  myself ;  but  again  I  thought  it  would  be  folly  to  kill  myself 
for  a  woman,  and  I  abandoned  the  idea. 

I  now  fled  to  the  brandy  bottle,  and  drowned  all  my  sorrows  in  the 
intoxicating  cup. 

Cursed  fool  that  I  was  for  so  doing  !  By  that  simple  act,  I  have  for- 
feited all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  liquor  inflamed  my  blood — my  brain  seemed  on  fire  ;  I  felt  myself 
capable  of  anything.  I  grasped  a  razor  that  was  lying  on  the  table, 
conveying  it  to  my  pocket,  and,  intoxicated  as  I  was,  sought  the 
open  air. 

I  proceeded  I  knew  not  whither,  until  I  became  aware  that  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  fast  drawing  around  me.  Suddenly  I  heard 
voices  not  far  distant,  and  not  wishing  any  one  to  see  me  in  my  present 
condition,  I  silently  crept  behind  a  tree. 

"  What  do  you  thick  of  my  friend.  Rose  ?"  exclaimed  a  voice,  which 
1  immediately  recognised  as  belonging  to  Robert  Exford. 

"  I  am  sure,  Robert,  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  him  ;  I  cer- 
tainly admire  his  talents,  but  there  is  an  impetuosity  about  him  which 
J  arji  jifraid  will,  sooner  or  latter,  bring  him  into  trouble." 

"  My  (iear  Rose — (how  those  words  grated  on  my  ears  !) — you  judge 
too  harshly  of  him.  I  assure  you  he  is  extremely  clever,  and  what- 
ever his  outward  behaviour  may  be,  he  certainly  possesses  a  good 
heart." 

"  Well — well,  Robert,  no  doubt  you  know  him  better  than  I  do." 

They  had  now  proceeded  too  far  for  me  to  hear  any  more,  but  the 
moonlight  enabled  me  to  see  their  figures  distinctly  ;  hia  arm  was  en- 
circling her  waist,  and  one  of  her  hands  was  fastly  locked  within  his 
own.  She  every  now  and  then  looked  affectionately  into  his  face,  which 
did  not  leave  me  to  doubt  who  was  my  rival. 

Oh,  God  !  how  shall  I  describe  my  feelings  at  this  sight  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  molten  lead  were  being  poured  upon  my  already  excited  brain.  I 
felt  at  that  moment  I  could  have  slain  my  own  brother,  had  he  been 
similarly  placed  ;  my  hand  was  steeled  to  the  committal  of  any  crime. 
Then  I  saw  that  fair  form  which  I  had  fondly  imagined  1  shoud  call  all 
my  own,  in  the  possession  of  another  individual.  'Tis  true  that  indi- 
vidual was  my  only  friend  ;  but  what  is  friendship  to  be  compared  to 
jealousy — that  execrable  passion,  that  will  sacrifice  the  warmest  ties  of 
love  for  the  satiety  of  its  vengeance  ? 

The  parties  in  question  had  now  turned  back,  and  were  slowly  ap- 
proaching the  tree,  behind  which  I  was  concealed. 

"  Dear  Robert,  our  feelings  are  reciprocal,"  she  exclaimed,  in  answer 
to  some  observation  of  his. 

"  They  are,  indeed,  my  dear  girl,  and  I  trust  they  ever  will  be.  I 
may  truly  consider  myself  supremely  blessed  in  having  secured  the  love 
of  80  estimable  a  creature  as  yourself." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Robert,  do  not  make  more  of  me  than  I  really  am." 

*'  By  this  kiss  of  love,  I  swear  " 

"You  die!"  I  exclaimed,  rushing  forth  from  my  place  of  conceal- 
jnent,  and,  before  they  were  aware  of  ray  presence,  I  had  implanted  my 


razor  into  the  throat  of  Robert  Exford  with  such  force  that  I  divided 
the  carotid  artery,  and  the  vital  fluid  gfushed  out  in  a  huge  stream  over 
myself  and  Rose. 

I  gazed  for  a  moment  on  his  dying  features,  and  then  I  turned  to 
his  companion.  She  had  fainted,  and  was  totally  insensible.  My  eyes 
sparkled  fire,  and  I  looked  with  exultation  on  her  form.  I  deliberately 
seated  myself  on  the  ground,  and  coramenced  sharpening  the  razor  on 
my  hand,  meditating  what  course  to  pursue,  when  suddenly  Rose 
opened  her  eyes.  « 

"  Robert — dear  Robert !"  she  murmured. 

Those  words  sealed  her  fate.  Again,  a  delirium  of  passion  seized 
me,  and  I  grasped  her  head,  pressing  it  across  my  knee ;  I  dashed  the 
razor  into  her  beautiful  throat,  cutting  it  from  ear  to  ear !  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  I  pressed  her  head  back  with  all  the  force  I  was  able  to 
muster,  greatly  increasing  the  wound.  It  was  unnecessary — she  was 
dead  ! 

After  I  had  committed  these  crimes,  my  feelings  underwent  a  re- 
vulsion, and  I  gazed  with  horror  on  the  work  of  my  hands.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  unable  to  move  a  muscle  ;  then, 
summoning  all  my  energies,  I  rushed  from  this  scene  of  blood,  I  knew 
not  whither. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PARRICIDE, — CONCLUSION. 

I'll  pursue  thee  still ; 
Urge  thee  all  day  with  thy  unnatural  crimes  ; 
Tear,  harrow  up  thy  breast ;  and  then  at  night 
I'll  be  the  fury  that  shall  haunt  thy  dreams, 
Wake  thee  with  shrieks,  and  place  before  thy  sight 
Thy  mangled  friends,  in  all  their  pomp  of  horror ! 
**♦«*« 
How  my  torn  heart  with  recollection  bleeds ! 

Glover. 

For  a  long  time  I  continued  my  flight  over  hedges  and  ditches — not 
daring  to  take  to  the  highway  for  fear  of  being  seen. 

At  length,  overcome  by  exhaustion,  I  sunk  to  the  earth,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  state  of  ray  mind,  fell  to  sleep.  But  it  was  not  a  calm 
repose;  terrible  visions  presented  themselves  to  my  imagination.  I 
acted  my  desperate  deeds  over  again ;  my  conscience  would  not  let  me 
rest  quiet,  and  I  awoke  with  the  sensibility  of  all  the  horrors  of  my  si- 
tuation. 

'*  What  am  I  ?"  I  commenced  with  myself,  "  a  murderer !  My  hands 
are  imbued  with  the  blood  of  my  fellow-creatures.  God  have  mercy 
upon  me!  Psha  !  psha  !  How  can  I  expect  mercy  from  the  Divine 
Author  of  my  existence,  when  I  have  committed  such  atrocious  crimes  ? 
Oh,  conscience,  how  dost  tbou  torment  rae.  Will  nothing  allay  thy 
importunities  7  My  dear — my  only  friend,  can  i;  be  true  that  t'hou  art 
dead  ?  Yes,  yes ;  it  must  be  so.  I  saw  you  bleeding  on  the  earth ; 
and  Rose,  too!  Oh,  God!  oh,  God  !  Pardon  me — pardon  me  !  Am 
I  a  man  or  a  demon  1  Methinks  I  must  be  the  latter,  for  certainly  my 
acts  are  more  pertaining  to  a  demon  than  a  human  being.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha  !"  exclaimed  I;  my  thoughts  taking  another  turn,  1  began  to  chaunt 
over  the  old  song : — 

"  What's  the  use  of  sighing  ? 
Life  is  but  a  summer's  day; 
To-morrow  we'll  be  dying." 

After  having  suiig  this  over  some  ten  times,  I  attempted  to  excul- 
pate myself  from  the  guilt  of  the  transaction,  making  the  excuse  that  I 
was  carried  away  by  passion.  I  remained  thinking  and  reasoning  with 
myself  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  I  suddenly  started  up,  remem- 
bering I  was  not  far  enough  from  pursuit. 

The  moon  had  now  attained  its  zenith,  and  by  it  every  object  was 
rendered  distinctly  visible.  I  was  aroused  from  my  reflections  by  a 
slight  rustling  near  me,  and  I  beheld  a  man  not  five  paces  off  me.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  extremely  repulsive  features  ; 
his  eye  brows  met  across  his  forehead,  and  were  of  a  deep  black  ;  he 
was  habited  in  coarse  garments,  and  in  one  hand  held  a  pistol,  which 
directly  told  me  what  was  his  profession. 

"  Your  money,  sir,"  exclaimed  he. 

"  My  good  friend,  you  are  welcome  to  all  I  have,  but  it  is  not  much." 

"  Quick's  the  word,  then.    Hand  it  over. ' 

"  Have  patience;  do  not  hurry  me,  I  pray  you." 

"  Well,  well,  I  must  confess  you  take  it  coolly  ;  by  your  countenance 
you  do  not  seem  very  well  pleased  with  the  world ;  what  do  you  say  in 
joining  me  in  my  profession  1" 

This  idea  had  not  struck  me  before,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  plausible 
one,  and  resolved  to  adopt  it. 

"  Agreed,  friend  1"  I  answered,  "  with  this  understanding,  that  I  share 
half  your  booties." 
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"  I  am  quite  willing,  provided  you  will  also  undergo  half  the  dangers, 
which  you  must  be  aware  are  very  common  to  the  business." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  it  was  finally  di  cided  I  should  be- 
com«  his  partner  in  ho  isebreaking,  highway  ronberies,  and  any  other 
crime  incidental  to  that  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

"We  proceeded  a  long  time  insile;ice  along  a  nanow  defile,  flanked  by 
a  noble  row  of  trees  ou  each  side,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  stream  of 
water,  passable  by  a  bridge,  which  we  crossed.  I  now  found  myself  in 
a  kind  of  wood,  and  haviag  proceeded  some  time  through  the  furze,  my 
companion  struck  into  a  path  wholly  concealed  from  observation,  being 
suirounded  on  both  sides,  and  covered  overhead  by  a  thick  hedge, 
through  which  the  light  could  scarcely  penetrate ;  we  traversed  this 
path  for  some  little  time  until  we  came  to  a  hut  composed  entirely  of 
mud,  which  was  our  future  residence. 

Having  partaken  of  a  good  supper,  I  retired  to  my  pallet  of  straw. 

It  will  be  uunecessary  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  robberies  I  com 
milted,  and  the  crimes  of  which  I  was  guilty.  For  the  space  of  six 
months  I  lived  with  my  companion,  and  during  that  time  had  amassed 
a  considerable  sum  as  the  share  of  the  spo  1 ;  but  with  all  this  I  was 
most  miserable  ;  my  conscience  was  always  upbraiding  me.  I  knew 
by  the  aewspapers  that  Mrs.  Exford,  when  she  became  aware  of  the 
death  of  her  son,  went  raving  mad,  and  this  knowledge  served  greatly 
to  enhance  the  pangs  I  felt. 

One  day  towards  t*e  end  of  the  month  of  December,  as  I  and  my  fel- 
low jobber  were  partaking  of  our  supper,  after  a  good  night's  excursion, 
he  thus  addressed  me  : — 

"  I  think  I  know  of  a  rich  booty  !" 

"Indeed!"  I  answered;  "where?" 

"I  have  learned  that  a  travelhr  will  pass  this  way  to-morrow  night, 
with  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket.  He  will  be  alone. 
We  must  rab  him.  I  am  going  to  ease  Sir  Thomas  Morly  of  a  little  of 
his  superfluous  cash,  so  that  I  shall  have  to  l»ave  you  to  manage  this 
individual." 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  I  answered ;  "  but  you  remember  to-morrow  is 
to  be  our  last  nifiht.  We  shall  the  next  day  depart  for  the  continent, 
there  to  spend  our  ill-gotten  treasures  at  ease." 

"  Agreed,  comrade  ;  but  what  makes  you  so  dull  ?  You  have  often 
these  fits  upon  you  ;  one  would  think  you  had  committed  murder,  in- 
stead of  easing  a  few  old  fellows  of  the  gold  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with." 

I  groaned  audibly. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  groan  in  that  way  for ;  look  at  me;  be  as 
happy  as  I  am.  If  we  should  be  nabbed  before  we  can  get  abroad, 
what's  the  odds? 

'  When  Claude  du  Val  was  in  Newgate  thr»wn, 
He  carved  his  name  on  the  dungeon  stone  ; 
With  hi*  chisel  ao  fine — ta-ra  la.' 

There,  my  boy,  join  in  chorus;  come,  come,  take  a  draught  of  wine, 
and  shake  ofl"  that  dull  look  of  yours." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  do  as  you  will ;  but  I  have  something  that 
presses  heavily  on  my  mind." 

"  Oh,  bother  it ;  shake  it  off",  then." 

In  SHch  a  strain  we  conversed  until  the  night  had  far  advanced,  and 
then  we  retired  to  our  pal'ets. 

The  next  evening  I  prepared  for  my  last  exploit. 

The  air  was  biting  cold,  and  the  snow  descended  in  large  flakes,  soon 
covering  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
see  my  hanfl  betore  me. 

I  Boon  arrived  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
traveller,  and  placed  my.'se  f  by  the  roadside.  I  listened  with  great 
eagerness  for  the  slightest  footfall,  but  all  was  still  as  the  grave.  I  re- 
mained in  this  situation  for  half  an  hour,  until  my  fingers  and  toes  were 
80  coid  I  could  scarcely  feel  them. 

This  robbery  I  had  determined  should  be  my  last.  I  resolved  to  seek 
in  a  foreign  land  that  ease  of  mind  I  could  not  feel  in  my  own  country. 
I  formed  various  schemes  which  I  thought  would  drown  those  pangs  of 
conscience  that  were  for  ever  torturing  me  ;  but  I  reckoned  without  my 
host,  for  that  eventful  night  nipped  in  the  bud  all  my  anticipations. 

Suddenly  I  thought  I  heard  a  horse's  step;  I  listened  again,  and 
imagined  I  was  deceived ;  but  I  soon  heard  it  so  plainly  that  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  about  it. 

Slowly  it  approached,  and  I  crept  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  my  prey.  I  had  not  to  wait  long,  for  the  unwary  tra- 
veller soon  arrived  opposite  to  where  I  stood. 

I  rushed  forward,  seizing  the  horse's  bridle,  exclaiming, 

"  Deliver  up  your  money  immediately,  or  bev^are  of  the  conse- 
qnences." 

Instead  of  answering  me,  the  gentleman  jumped  from  bis  horse,  and 
laid  liold  of  me  by  the  throat. 

Ifcund  myself  In  a  lion's  grasp,  and  let  go  the  horse's  bridle  to  save 


myself.  For  a  long  time  we  struggled  together,  when  I  found  I  was 
getting  weaker,  while  my  adversary  seemed  to  gather  new  strength. 
Maddened  by  his  resistance,  I  pulled  my  pistol  from  my  belt,  ex- 
claiming, 

"  Let  go  your  hold,  sir,  or  I  shall  shoetyou." 
The  only  answer  I  got  was  a  tighter  grasp  of  the  throat. 
I  pulled  the  trigger.    The  pistol  went  off,  and  the  man  let  go  his 
hold,  exclaiming, 

"  Good  Heavens !  I  am  murdered !  God  have  mercy  on  nay  son,  and 
guard  him  from  all  danger." 

He  sunk  to  the  earth. 

"Good  God  !  that  voice  !"  I  exclaimed. 

I  ran  to  the  prostrate  man,  aHd  raised  him  in  my  arms. 

"  Your  name  ! — for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  yoar  name  !  Answer  me — 
quick — quick !" 

"Herbert  Darvil  1" 

"Almighty  God  !    My  father!" 

I  felt  the  body  sink  resistless  into  my  arms,  by  which  I  knew  too 
well  he  was  dead  ! 

Oh,  God!  what  a  discovery  v;^as  here.  My  hands  were  stained  with 
a  father's  blood  I  My  cup  of  crime  was  now  full  iadeed.  The  climax 
was  complete.  It  was  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  I  fell  senseless  to 
the  eai  th. 

*  «  *  * 

When  I  revived,  I  found  myself  in  a  cold  dungeon,  and  I  soon, 
learned  that  some  passengers  passing  that  way  had  discovered  the  ba- 
dies.  We  v/ere  conveyed  to  the  nearest  town,  where  the  evidence  was 
so  complete  that  I  was  committed  for  trial  at  once.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained who  I  was. 

It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  say  more.  I  was  soon  brought  to  trial, 
and  found  guU'iy  of  murdering  my  own  father  I  I  am  condemned  to 
be  hung ! 

•K  *  *  «  «  » 

It  is  now  six  o'clock  ;  at  eight  I  am  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law.  During  the  night  I  have  been  employed  in  writing  this  short  ac- 
count ef  my  life,  hoping  it  will  prove  a  warning  to  others.  My  gallows 
is  visible  from  my  window.  I  can  hear  them  nailuig  it  now.  Hark  I 
1  hear  a  footstep  approaching. 

****** 

It  is  the  chaplain,  who  has  been  to  pray  with  me,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  am  damned,  both  body  and  soul.  The  time  approaches.  It  is  now 
half-past  seven.  I  can  hear  the  sheriflTs  approach.  They  come — they 
come  ! 

Adieu,  kind  reader !  You  must  execrate  me  for  my  crimes,  and 
justly,  too.  I  have  not  a  single  word  to  say  in  my  defence.  That  my 
fate  may  be  a  warning  to  others,  is  the  last  wish  of  Henry  Darvil. 

J,  B.  GOGGS, 


THE  SECRET  MEETING. 

A  RUSSIAN  TRAGEDY. 

She  loved  him,  but  her  father  knew  not  of  her  deep  love, 

He  was  to  her  a  beacon-light — all  other  things  above. 

Oh,  secret  were  their  meetings,  secret,  stolen,  and  sweet; 

Why,  Death,  wert  thou  in  ambush  there,  such  sweet  fond  joy  to  cheat  ? 

He  came  in  radiant  beauty,  in  the  pride  of  wealth  and  power, 

She  joyed  to  see  him,  'twas  a  soul  entrancing  hour  ; 

Far,  far  too  long  he  tarried,  slowly  the  moments  go, 

And  yet  she  dreamed  not  half  the  ill  which  wrought  such  bitter  woe. 

Within  that  chest,  as  in  a  shroud,  laid  he,  the  beauteous  knight ; 
She  dared  not  shriek,  she  could  not  weep,  it  was  a  piteous  sight. 
Oh,  lonely  is  that  maiden,  gone  is  her  own  loved  dear, 
She  gazed  upon  the  livid  corse  in  an  extacy  of  fear. 

She  summoned  her  attendant,  he  came  to  her  relief. 

He  gazed  in  silent  pity,  he  felt  for  such  deep  grief ; 

For  well  he  loved  the  noble  knight  enshrined  within  that  chest — 

'Twas  a  noble  heart,  now  still  and  cold,  that  beat  within  that  breast. 

Dear  mistress  !  look  not  thus  so  wild,  like  a  demented  one, 
I  will  secretly  remove  that  corse  'ere  sounds  the  evening  gun; 
In  yonder  abbey  shall  he  rest — the  requiem  shall  be  sung. 
My  dearest  lady,  thy  own  knight  the  saints  shall  be  among. 

In  yonder  abbey  cloisters  a  pale  young  beauty's  seen, 

Her  locks  were  as  the  raven,  and  as  diamond  once  her  e'en, 

But  now  she  is  demented,  for  her  love  is  dead  and  gone, 

And  bhe  wanders  'jieatU  the  abbey  walls  and  the  mossy  tombs  among. 
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CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  QF  "MII.ES  tfLIN, 

{.Continued  from  our  last.) 


&c. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

NIOHT-HAVOC. 

When  day  closes  upon  the  battle-field  tlie  slaughter  Is  usually 
suspended,  the  comoatants  seeking  the  green  sward  for  feverish  repust', 
or  "they  sink,"  as  finely  expressed  in  the  well-known  ballad, — 

"  The  weary  to  sleep  and  wounded  to  die." 
Tbig  is  commonly  the  case,  and  must  always  be  so,  when  a  campaign 
threatens  to  be  of  any  continuation;  but  it  is  often  dnp*rted  f'om  upon 
pa  ticular  occasions,  such  as  when  a  second  engagement  is  not  ex- 
pected to  follow,  or  when  the  troops  are  fresh  enough  lo  fight  on  to 
Bome  important  change  in  their  positions. 

A  young  moon  gave  lii^ht  to  the  scene  now  attempted  to  be  described, 
but  heavy  clouds  sometimes  stole  over  her,  and  left  the  comb.tants  irj 
hazjrdo as  doubt.  StvU  they  persevered  to  attack  ea'-h  othtr,  singling 
their  antagonists  out  by  their  dissimilar  garbs,  which,  unless  it  were 
totally  dark,  could  not  be  mistaken. 

A  great  number  had  fallen  on  both  sides;  but  the  Irish  array  were 
becoming  more  and  more  feeble  at  each  general  onslaught ;  and  they 
new  began  to  discover,  in  reality,  that  the  pobition  of  the  English,  from 
their  commanding  height,  afforded  the  latier  innuruerable  advantages. 
The  principal  attacks  were  made  upon  that  undulation  of  the  land 
where  the  town-wall  showed  its  nearest  front  ;  but  frequently  becoming 
Buocessful,  the  English  drove  the  others  down  towards  the  morass,  ac- 
corRpanying  each  retreat  with  a  volly  which  caused  great  loss.  Towards 
night  the  fighting  became  close  and  disorderly;  and  the  Irish  keeping 
near  their  encampment,  a  coniused  engagement  was  continued  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  superior  party  resolvin,'  to  come  to  a  decision, 
which  would  render  a  second  attack  altogetr.er  unnecessary. 

Heaps  fell  on  heaps  in  front  of  the  Spanish  redoubts,  that  body  of 
men  having  acted  unflinchingly  throughout  the  day,  save  when  over- 
powered, that  they  had  to  retreat  in  common  with  the  Irish.  Confu- 
sion bscame  greater  and  greater.  Tae  noise  of  the  combatants  Was 
somewhat  drowned  by  the  fearful  moans,  shrieks,  and  ho^ls  of  the 
wounded.  The  crash  of  weapons  w-ould  no iv. surmount  that  awful  noise,  | 
which  Avhen  subsiding,  would  again  give  way  to  the  dying  wails,  as  the 
hoarse  noise  of  a  storm  at  sea  succeeds  to  the  terrific  rolling  of  close 
thunder. 

In  attempting  to  strike  at  each  other,  the  combatants  frequently 
tumbled  over  heaps  of  the  fallen;  and  thus  many  lay  prostrate  who 
were  not  wounded,  wren  the  ditficulty  of  coming  again  upon  their 
feet,  and  the  trampling  they  leceived  from  others  who  strode  and 
stalked  over  the  slain,  put  them  completely  out  of  the.  engagement  for 
a  considerable  time.  Now  a  knot  of  combatants  might  rush  towards 
the  hill,  when  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  would  exceed  the  English;  and 
in  they  went  like  a  flood,  jostling  down  all  smaller  groups,  and  turabliug 
heads  undermost;  the  stronger  combatants  surmovuiting  those  who 
could  net  keep  their  feet,  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  human 
stream,  like  the  more  buoyant  fragments  of  a  wreck.  Again,  when 
pursuing  the  former  current  of  attack,  they  wou:c^  be  checked  by  the 
English  side  becoming  more  powerful  and  numerous,  and  a\-o  by  the 
xitjing  of  the  hill,  &  reaction  happened,'  the  latter  troops  pushing  the 
others  down  by  th^  actual  pressure  of  numbers  ;  ;ind  so  rapid  w  juld  be 
the  I'ush,  that  often  the  weaker  party  fell' in  huriJreds  to  the  ground, 
over  whom  t  .e  successful  tumbled  down  aKer  the  rest,  like  a  cascade 
over  a  shelving  rock.  In  such  an  instance  vnaiy  of  the  Irish  were 
often  locked  up  amidst  the  English,  but  rendered  powerless  by  the 
pres-urc,  whilst  tlie  English,  also  against  their  wilj,  lound  their  way 
into  the  tor  ent  of  the  combined  forces. 

There  was  also  a  tremendous  struggle  going  for^vard  on  the  verge  of 
the  morass,  below  the  Irish  jines,  wnere  the  English  troops  had  partly 
forced  themselves.  This  must  have  been  more  jfarticular,  as  the  pa  ties 
had  much  difficulty  in  extricating  their  feet  from  the  soft  ground,  when 
they  lound  they  had  gone  too  far  ;  whiUt  many  sunk  nearly  half-way 
and  remained  unaole  to  get  out.  Those  who  Were  not  cioveii  dowa  by 
the  assailants,  soon  perished  by  cold  and  Kiet.  ^ 

The  clouds  grew  dense  and  louring,  rendering  the  scene  nearly 
dark;  and  geon  a  flash  of  lightning  loosei.ed  the  cataracts  of  Heaven. 
D"wn  pmred  the  lain  in  a  deluge,  drenctiing  the  combatants  in  a  ver) 
Bhoit  space  of  time.  The  storm  ragf<J  incessantly,  the  flashes  ol 
lightning  and  peals  of  thunder  following  in  rapid  succes  ion,  and  the 
diluviari  torrent  ailing  up  every  hollow  and  dyke  to  overflowing.  There 
waB  only  one  fupy  which  outrode  that  tempest,  filling  up  ev6ry  pause 


in  the  thunder-storm,  brooding  over  the  earth  with  darker  wings  than 
those  of  gloomiest  midnight,  and  turning  the  stieams  of  muddy  yellow 
flowing  from  the  hill  to  a  crimson  t  de  ei:e  it  reached  tbe  pWin,  that 
fiend  alone  outrode  the  tempest — Havoc! 

During  the  storm,  two  powerful  antagonists  met.  The  Iri-h  warrior 
found  himself  superior  to  his  assai'ant;  after  a  long  struggle,  and  urged 
to  extraordinary  strength  fry  his  deSpair  of  combat,  he  ru'bed  upon  the 
other,  grasped  him  by  the  neck,  and  almost  choked  him.  Rendered 
fait.t  through  strangula'ion,  tbe  weaker  officer  fell  to  the  ground,  when 
the  former  trailed  him  along  through  the  mud  until  he  arrived  at  one 
of  the  tents.  No  description  can  adequately  explain  the  ttaie  of  the 
English  officer  at  this  moment ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  waS 
one  entire  mass  of  mud  from  the  neck  to  the  feet. 

Within  the  tent  lay  a  man  upon  his  back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  his  escape.  The  Irish  officer  called  aloud, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  din  of  havoc,  and  the  fury  of  tbe  tempest, 
his  words  were  not  audible  beyond  his  Hps.  He  then  felt  in  the  dark 
and  found  the  individual  still  there  ;  and  lifting  up  the  mud-covered 
man  in  his  arms,  he  flung  hiin  at  full  length  upon  the  top  of  the  other. 
As  he  turn-d  round  to  re-enga?^e,  he  encountered  one  of  his  own 
ofiicers,  and  knew  him — it  was  O'Donnell. 

"  All  ost— all  lost— my,  my  God !' '  exclaimed  the  latter. 

"  No  hope  remaining  ?" 

"Oh!  do  not  a^k ;  look  out— look  up— and  see  whether  the  storm 
above  or  the  storm  beneath  is  the  greater,  and  Wbether  Heaven  is  in 
combination  wiih  hell  for  our  destruciioh  !" 

"  Have  you  seen  Tyrone?"  he  continued. 

"  No,  my  lord— God  grant  he  is  safe  !" 

"  So  be  it.    Have  you  seen  any  of  the  daltins  ?    I  suppose  they  are 
all  butchered." 

"  I  have  not  seen  any." 

"  By  Heavens  !  id  that  M'AulifT?" 

"  Yes — I  am  the  man." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  by  the  confusion." 

Tiicy  were  speaking  to  one  another,  ear  to  mouth,  and  then  could 
scarcely  render  their  voices  audible,  so  awful  was  the  uproar. 

"  Can  we  light  a  torch  in  one  of  the  teiits  until  1  debate  on  what  is 
to  be  done?  Our  men  are  yielding,  ahd  I  hear  that  tbe  otheis  are 
about  to  withdraw." 

"  Nothing  else  can  be  expected,"  said  M'Auliff.    The  storm  began  to 
abate.    "  Our  men  lie  in  hundreds,"  said  M'Auliff. 
.  "And  now  they  are  submitting  to  their  executioners,  not  able  to 
resist  any  longer.    You  have  not  seen  Don  Alonzo?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  any  that  I  knew  these  two  full  hours.' 

"  There  is  a  cessation — thank  God  !" 

"  It  is  beooming  mne  calm— all  will  soon  be  quiet  enough. 
"  Come  along  to  Ocampo's  tent,"  said  O'Donne.il. 
"  I  have  an  English  oflicer,  a  prisoner  b§re,"  remarked  the  other. 
"  Here  also  the  traitor  is  bound,  is  it  not  I" 

"  Yes  this  is  my  tent ;  and  I  have  to  despatch  some  business  witb 
him  before  I  leave  him," 

"  Suppose  we  go  to  Ocampo's  tent,  and  order  both  to  be  brought 
thither  to  us." 

"  Yes,  that  will  suit.    How  silent  it  is  becoming  " 

"  Our  men  are  becoming  more  numerous  than  I  expected  to  see 
them  after  such  a  m  issacre."  ^  i 

"  We  will  liave  morfe  than  you  may  be  led  to  reckon  on,  but  the  loss, 
I  am  sure,  is  terrific."  '  '      j, u 

They  proceeded  together,  and,  having  found  the  tent,  entered  it,  where 
they  discovered  Tyrone  and  Ocampo  sitting  down,  ftiute  and  horiifled. 
It  was  some  time  before  a.iy  one  broke  silence,  afraid  to  speak  h,6  mind, 
or  to  revert  to  the  certain  consequences  Of  the  disastrous  engagement. 
However,  M'Auliff  ventured  at  length  to  ask  them  how  they  meant  to 
act,  ai  the  time  was  precious,  and  not  a  moment  of  it  to  be  lost. 

"  What  is  our  purport,  my  lords  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  We  must  submit."  said  Ocampo. 

Tyr  ^ne  turned  a  melancholy  glance  upon  the  Spanish  general. 

"  O'Donnell— O'Donnell!"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

O'Donnell  looked  at  hiwi,  but  said  nothing.    The  stupfd  gaEB  of  Utt^ 
eyes  spoke  all  he  had  to  Say. 
'  "  I'lid  we  entered  the  town   " 

.«  Yei— yos,"  internipted  the  former,  in  broken  accents—'  it  was  my 

—I  was  wronu — you  were  rij^ht— we  '' 

Had  we  entered  the  towi"!,  this  massacre  would  be  avoided!  I  knew 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  olir  compftraiive  weakiujss  j  and  thai  we 
wanted  some  shield,  either  of  walls  or  buttresses,  to  fight  beneath,  m 
order  to  make  up  the  bfll.ince  of  strength." 

'*  Oh,  Heavens!  and  it  is  now  too  late  !"  exclaimed  O'Donnell. 

"  What  is  our  intent,  my  lords?"  demanded  Clanawly  again. 

"  We  must  submit,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  rest,"  ai^iwercd 
Tyrone. 
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"  Don  Altntz-JTS  nght  eneugh,"  said  O'Donnell.  "  He  will  be  treated 
as  an  honour.i  .;e  eneiuy;  but  we  shall  be  regarded  as  rebels,  aud  hanged 
up  in  dozen^  "  '  ' 

"  But  we  must  p'an  to  fivoid  that,"  said  Tyrone, 

"  My  partj'  bad  better  withdraw,"  re. narked  CJanawly. 

"  Wh.iteVf  I  yr.ii  navt  suri?iving,  had  better  leave  the  scene  of  death," 
returiied  the  f'^r  nee,     as  soon  as  they  can  *>e  collected." 

"I  vvish  I  h^d  orto' tnoVe  revengeful  turn  at  the  English,"  cried 
O'Donnell.  "  I  think  it  may  be  done  without  adding  to  the  horrors  of 
our  expectat'oas." 

"  'li-t  equal  how  we  treat  the  ensmj,"  said  Tyrone.  "  Let  our  con- 
duct tovvards  them  be  generous  or  otherwise,  we  have  the  sane  result 
to  look  to  as  regards  their  treatment  of  us  when  vanquished." 

"  Highly  ungenerous,"  said  Clanawly.  "  Can  1  assist  you  before 
I  go  ? ' 

"  You  will  go  to  night  V  asked  Tyrone. 

"  As  S90U  i.s  I  can.  It  is  no  use  to  see  morning's  dawn  upon  this 
field  of  hav  c." 

"  We,  hav  ing  nothing  to  lose  but  our  lives,  shall  wait  the  result  of 
the  Spanish  conference  with  the  English  commander,"  hinted  O'Donnell. 
"  Yes,"  echoed  Tyrone. 

"  I  shall  see  them  early  in  the  morning,"  said  Ocampi ;  "  but  I  will 
coHclude  nothi-  g,  save  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  deputy,  who  is  at 
present  in  Cork." 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  M'Au'iff;  "  the  traitor." 

"  Yes,  let  him  be  brought  hither,"  said  O'Donnell. 

"  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  a  guard.  The  men  are  all  asleep  by  this," 
remarked  M  AulifF. 

"  What,  so  soon?  and  so  wet  and  hungry!"  exclaimed  the  former. 

'*  Their  sleep  is  akin  to  death,"  said  IM'AuliiF,  '*  which  holds  its  re- 
pose in  the  dei)ths  of  the  ocean,  or  on  the  highways  of  the  earth." 

At  tTii*  moment  the  daltin  entered,  and,  traiispo.ted  with  joy  at  be- 
h-^l  ling  his  master  stiil  well,  evea  alive,  he  threw  his  arms  around 
Clanawly's  ne.;k,  and  wept  gently. 


"  M'M.uch^d,  my  dear, '  sa  d  M'AulifT,  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Go  outside,  a/,d  make  a  noise  to  collect  my  clan,  if  any  be  surviving. 
Let  thera  bring  the  traitor  aiid  the  English  oflicerhere  from  my  tent." 

The  youns  man  went  out  as  ordered  ;  and  having  hooted  for  a  short 
while  "  Cian;.wly  ahoo,"  about  seventy  men  Immediately  assembled 
around  him.  iie  then  gave  them  his  mAiiter's  Orders,  which  were  promptly 
exf-cuted. 

As  soon  as  the  villain  was  placed  before  the  generals,  the  cord  which 
bound  his  legs  was  cut,  but  hi.-!  handculis  Avcre  stil!  kept  on.  The  olficer 
was  quite  rti  oyered  from  his  sh  ck,  and  stood  tremolingly  beside  the 
other,  awaititi>{  his  expected  condemnation. 

"  As  to  you,  sir,"  said  Tyrone,  takings  the  judgment  on  himself,  "  we 
shall  not  iiiju-e  a  hair  of  your  head.  We  shall  more  than  treat  you  as 
ah  honourab^j  foe;  for  you  shall  have  your  liberty  th's  moment." 

The  Enurl.i.s'Ji  olficer  Dowed  and  stood  aside,  whilst  the  dependant, 
M'Mu'chttd,  sttoviB  to  scrape  the  mud  off  hia  clothes  with  the  edge  of 
his  short  sword. 

"  But  you  wretch,  cursed  alike  by  God  and  man,  were  you  per- 
raitt.d  to  ch  "  "e  a  death,  it  would  be  granting  yon  a  bo:in.  You  have 
sold  y  lur  cou.i'ry  for  a  bottle  of  spirits,  I  am  in^^orintd  ;  for  it  is  true 
enough,  that,  vifh  the  excepti:'ii  of  taking  your  traitor  son  into  his  em- 
ploy'mtnt,  that  is  all  the  boon  you  have  received  from  Sir  George  Carew 
up  to  thif  mo.iu-nt. 

"  A  bottle  i  f  spirits,  and  the  good-will  of  an  enemy,  and,  perhaps, 
the  pro.ippc't'oi  Peemg  your  son  a  servant  to  an  English  general,  made 
you  sell  lie  blo'  d  of  your  kiiidrcd  and  youi'  people.  Could  you  not  sell 
yours'-lf,  but  iioi' dispose  of  your  n  .tion  ? 

"  Go  out  novf,  if  we  will  leave  you,  and  look  around  you,  and  listen 
to  the  moans,  a  id  the  groan's,  and  the  wails,  and  the  Howls,  of  your 
dying,  slaugbi' r:^d  counuymen;  arid  listen  if  ev.ry  echo  does  not  re- 
sound with  an  execration  upon  y.Ou  aud  your  descendants  for  ever? 
Ay,  perhaps,  >nu  might  find  a  brother's  son,  a  wife's  brotlier — but  it  is 
useless  to  say  m.-re,  for  a  man  ot  your  villany  would  sell  his  soul! 
T|ieTe  is  amii4'l(;cl  echoing  of  curses  rising  (rem  tlie  blood-stained  ground 
to  the  throne  .  f  avenging  God  in  heaver^;  and  that  prayer  will  be  ire- 
membered  to  a  1  jour  kindred,  whilst  one  drop  of  your  blasted  blood  pol- 
lutes their  ytt  miknlfted  venis."  .1 

•*  What  bh;-)l  we  do  w  th  him,  O'Donnell  ?"  demanded  Tyrone. 

"  Dig  a  gr;.'  i:  here,  and  bury  him  alive,"  relrinied'the  bthtr. 

"  You  i-eni'jVher  me?"  sa=d  AfAulifl".  ''rf  ■ 

No  anevcr  fu.lo  .ved  on  the  part  of  the  traitor. 

"  Ffe  well  n:i:o.]'j.ta  the  corivcrsation  he  held  with  me,  my  lords," 
contiuued  the  ch  eftain,  still  staring  at  the  mi-creant;  "  and  he  must 
aliio  remember  ih,\i  hfe  wanted  to  p-tss  under  the  name  of  Phil.  M'Carthy. 
Ho*r^vcr,  he      ulip  the  word  *  Phelim,'  utiintentionally,  arousing  sua- 


tat  iij  my  l-rcjist,  whicl)  I  then  concealed. 


««  like  tto  man  tifhem  you  kUlerf  ia  Kndckadiuane,  my  lor«," 


said  the  daltin,  staring  earnestly  in  the  traitor's  visage — "  as  like  him' 
as  il  he  wera  the  very  same." 

"  I  venture  to  swear,  then,"  cried  M'Auliff",  "  that  the  wretch  was  a 
bro-het  to  this  miscreant — that's  it  now,  according  to  our  inforraatioa 
— he  was  Prian  M'Mdhon  ;  this  is  Plielitn  M'Ma'ion,  equaby  alive  to 
the  ruin  of  their  people, — two  brothers,  whose  machinations  may 
God  confound." 

"  What's  to  bs  done  with  him?"  demanded  Tyrone  again* 

"  I  fiiU  take  h.m  alive  with  mj,"  said  Cjanawly. 

"  Take  hina,  and  use  him  well,"  cried  O'Donnell. 

"  According  to  his  deserts,  if  I  can,  "  observed  the  former  ;  **  although 
that  will  be  a  very  difficult  business." 

The  English  officer  was  allowed  to  depart,  it  having  been  a  stroke 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  Tyrone,  now  that  all  hope*  were  lost,  to  be  the 
means  of  efftjcijng  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Sir  George  Carew., 
In  this  instance  he  looktd  forward  to  the  future  judgment  of  the  Eaglish 
upon  his  proceedings ;  and,  though  this  solitary  act  aff'orded  but  a  for- 
lorn hope  to  his  view,  he  was  rejoiced  at  having  so  happily  hit  upon  it. 
The  chieftain  of  Clanawly,  surroianded  by  his  clan,  also  itft  the  tent, 
having  fii'st  taken  a  melancholy  farewell  of  his  unfortunate  comrades  in 
arms;  and  ga  ning  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  deep  silence,  he  descended 
the  side  leading  towards  Murkerry,  without  molestation,  and  was  soon 
out  of  danger,  becoming  more  confident  as  the  distance  from  the  Englijji 
camp  increased, 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  DISGUISED. 

Two  weary  travellers,  disguised  in  habits  worn  at  that  time  by  per^' 
sons  who,  of  English  extraction,  came  within  the  Irish  pale,  were  seen, 
about  tour  days  after  the  horrors  described  in  the  former  chapter,  to 
rest  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  nearly  four  miles  f  om  Cork 
in  a  western  direction.  The  one  was  a  person  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  the  other  not  more  than  eighteen  ;  and  they  seemed  as  if  not  well 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

"  Castle  M'Aulift  is  a  very  long  way  off.  I  wish  we  had  some  mode  of 
being  car.ied  there,"  observed  the  younger  man. 

"  If  you  can  walk  it,  I  shall  not  fad,"  remarked  the  other. 

"  I  am  able  to  proceed  on  foot." 

*'  Say  nothing  of  my  resolution — a  few  days  will  surmount  all  6\iX 
diflSculiies." 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Have  you  any  news  concerning  the  present  state  of  things?" 

"  I  had  no  transactions  with  the  current  state  of  things,  and,  con- 
sequently, have  nothing  to  tell  but  from  hearsay.  I  understand,  though, 
that  the  Spanish  general  Ocampo,  having  effected  a  reconcUiatioa  with 
the  lord  deputy,  was  not  able  to  exert  any  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Irish 
generals,  who  are  decamped ;  and  where  they  are  at  present  concealed, 
is  a  matter  of  iHquiry  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  hold  out  rewards 
lor  their  apprehension." 

"  Ty  one  and  O'Donnell  are,  then,  in  concealment,  you  have  heard  i'* 

"  Such  ii  my  intelligence  ;  but  I  also  understand  that  Ocampo,  at  a 
grand  dinner  given  in  Cork,  where  he  was  treated  more  like  an  ally  than 
a  foe,  broke  out  into  bitter  invectives  against  the  Irish,  calumn.ated 
them,  and  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  expedition  was  forced  upoa 
him  very  much  against  his  inclination." 

"  That  is  not  the  character  whicn  the  Spaniards  usually  bear  in  this 
country;  but  as  for  Ocampo,  I  heard  before  that  he  was  only  partiaily 
interested  in  the  Irish  caube." 

"  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  gave  certain  informations  to  the 
lord  deputy,  regarding  the  direction  which  the  rebel  chieftains  took, 
when  they  fled  to  conceal  themselves." 

"  Then  O'Donnell's  expectations  of  going  to  Spain  are  cut  ofl?" 

"  Did  he  entertain  that  idea?" 

"  So  1  believe." 

The  conversation  here  dropped ;  but  wa9  soon  renewed  again,  as  to 
the  mode  of  procuring  a  ledgifjg  tor  the  night. 

"  If  I  were  in  Spain,"  remarked  the  elder  individual,  "  I  should  not 
want  for  night  hospitality.":  ^ 

"  Have  you  been  in  that  country  ?" 

"  1  went  thither  some  seven  years  .^ince,  te  take  holy  orders;  but, 
having  c!  anged  my  mind,  I  entered  the  Spanish  strvice,  in  which  I  con- 
tinued  until  the  jjreisent  opportunity  afforded  of  visiting  Ireland;  and 
I  therefore  tooTc  it,  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  my  relatives." 

"  Let  us  go  onward  to  the  abbey,  and  beg  a  night's  lodging  from 
the  monks." 

"  Are  you  sure  we  will  not  be  disappointed  I" 

"  I  think  not,  unless  the  present  state  of  the  country  may  have 
wrought  a  change  in  their  customary  habits." 

They  got  up  soon  afterwards,  and  bent  their  steps  towards  the  abbey; 
and,  as  they  had  about  four  milea  to  walk,  it  ttm  both  late  and  dark. 
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save  the  light  afforded  by  a  clouded  moon,  before  they  arrived  at  their 
destination. 

The  youEger  man,  who  was  better  acquainted  than  the  other  with  the 
manner  of  gaining  anmittance,  took  upon  himself  to  make  the  intro- 
duction. They  soon  entered  the  densely  shaded  avenue,  and  went 
round  the  great  building  to  the  smaller  gate,  opening  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  brotherhood. 

To  a  loud  knock,  an  answer  was  given  from  within,  the  door  re 
maining  unopened ;  and  a  question  from  the  inside  succeeded  the  former 
ackno  i^^ledgment. 

"  Who  are  you  at  thi^.  time  ?" 

"  Two  benighted  travellers  in  distress,  who  seek  hospitality,"  an- 
swered the  younger  man. 

"  You  know  the  state  of  the  times,  and  that  we  are  excusable  for 
inquiring  particularly  as  to  the  character  of  every  comer,"  spoke  the 
Voice  inside. 

"  We  can  prove  that  our  business  is  merely  charitable,"  said  the 
former. 

The  door  opened  in,  about  quarter  of  its  sweep,  and  an  uncowled  head 
"Was  thruat  out  to  examine  the  individuals.  The  young  petitioner  soon 
gave  a  symbolical  token  of  his  sincerity,  which  acting  instantly  upon 
the  cha  itable  consideration  of  the  monk,  caused  him  to  pull  the  door 
Viride  open,  and  admit  them. 

"  God  be  with  you,"  prayed  the  younger  man,  on  entering. 

The  same  words  were  repeated  by  the  other,  and  the  expression  was 
responded  to  in  a  nearly  similar  phrase  by  the  monk. 

They  were  led  forward  to  a  stone  kitchen,  and  requested  to  be  seated 
upon  comfortable  straw  sedans,  before  a  large  turf  fire,  piled  upon  the 
hearth-stone.  Two  other  monks  were  reclining  before  the  red  blaze, 
and  seemed  willing  to  indulge  in  sleep  against  their  intentioa.  They 
tvere  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  and  made  some  remarks 
of  welcome  to  them,  previous  to  their  sitting  down. 

"  Is  all  quiet  abroad  again  V  demanded  one  of  the  brothers. 

"  Tolerably  so,"  returned  the  younger  stranger. 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  the  ?ame  monk. 

Silence  followed  this  remark,  and  all  seemed  pretty  well  inclined  to 
sleep.  But  it  was  dispelled  by  a  fourth  monk  entering  with  some  coarse 
eatables  upon  two  wooden  platters— barley  bread,  curdled  milk,  and  a 
few  beans  and  parsnips  boiled  to  a  paste.  This  was  given  kindly  to  the 
strangers,  and  taken  as  a  luxury ;  nor  did  they  require  any  greater  sti- 
mulant than  that  which  commeHds  the  coarsest  diet  to  the  most  luxu- 
rious palate,  and  gives  it  the  savour  of  excellence— hunger. 

"  Will  you  retire  to  bed  V  demanded  the  monk,  who  admitted  them. 

"Yes,"  said  the  younger  man,  his  comrade  nodding  assent. 

The  monk  showed  them  onward  through  a  narrow  passage,  to  a  small 
arched  room,  where  he  left  them  to  their  own  society,  placing  a  rush 
lamp  upon  a  bracket,  and  closing  the  door  well,  as  he  went  away.  The 
younger  man  showed  some  uneasiness  when  he  found  himself  barred  in 
so  closely  ;  but  the  other  said  it  was  of  ne  consequence,  as  they  should 
soon  be  asleep,  and  forgetful  of  their  partial  imprisonment. 

The  room,  as  stated  before,  was  a  mere  arch  of  solid  stone,  the 
highest  part  of  the  ceiling  not  reaching  far  above  their  heads.  The  only 
light  admitted  to  the  place  was  through  a  small  square  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  There  was  but  one  outlet — the  door  through  which 
they  entered  ;  four  recesses,  sunk  in  the  oblong  walls  opposite  each 
other,  were  filled  with  .straw,  and  contained  coarse  rugs,  tumbled  neg- 
ligestly  in  heaps.  These  were  the  sleeping  places,  and  were  only 
capable  of  accommodating  one  person  in  each  ;  four  stools  and  a  table 
was  the  amount  of  furniture  contained  therein.  At  the  end,  facing 
the  door,  was  a  kneeling  elevation  of  oak,  and  in  the  wall  above  it,  a 
large  b  ass  crucifix  pointed  out  the  devotional  purport  for  which  it  was 
laid  down. 

Whilst  the  strangers  were  taking  off  part  of  their  cbthes  to  go  to 
bed,  the  younger  individual  endeavoured  to  gain  some  information 
from  his  companion,  but  managed  his  purport  so  slily,  as  to  leave  no 
suspicion  remaining  in  the  other's  mind  as  to  any  sinister  view  on  his 
side. 

"Poor  O'Donnell!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  pity  him  to-night;  for  I 
suppose  he  is  even  afraid  of  looking  to  the  same  kind  of  hospitality  as 
we  now  enjoy  " 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  him,  wherever  he  goes." 

"  No,  where  he  makes  himself  known." 

"The  country  has  not  lost  its  hospitable  turn  so  soon." 

"  But  the  danger — the  danger,  now  !" 

"  It  is  dangerous,  certainly  ;  but  he  must  only  keep  out  of  harm's 
"way,  and  avoid  suspicious  characters." 

That  will  be  difficult— the  rewards  are  high,  and  nobody  can  tell 
friend  from  foe,  under  such  circumstances." 


{Tq  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  SISTERS. 

( Concluded  from  our  last.) 

He  quitted  him  again  with  affectionate  and  almost  childish  reluc- 
tance ;  and  Vibert  paced  his  room,  in  a  fever  of  anticipation,  till  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  which  had  seemed  as  if  it  never  m^ant  to  rise  again. 
It  was  still  too  early  to  set  out  for  Silvermere,  but  he  knew  that  Mar- 
cus rose  with  the  dawn  for  his  field-sports,  and  his  generous  mind  was 
unwilling  to  lose  an  instant  in  acknowledging  and  asking  pardon  for  the 
suspicions  he  had  entertained  of  his  friendship.  He  walked  rapidly  to 
Heroncliff,  and  fonnd  Marcus,  as  he  had  anticipated,  up  and  dressed; 
in  fact,  he  had  passed  the  night  in  the  same  manner  as  he  himself  had 
done,  and  his  face  looked  haggard  and  wild. 

"Marcus,"  said  Vibert,  "  I  coree  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  strange  news." 

"  I  know  it  already,"  replied  Marcus,  with  an  attempt  to  look  glad. 
"  I  met  your  servant  going  to  Silvermere  with  it.  Your  uncles  ia 
India  are  dead." 

"  I  scarcely  recollect  them,  and  it  would  therefore  he  ridiculous  to 
affect  much  grief  for  their  loss ;  but  the  circumstance  has  been  the 
means  of  showing  me  an  injustice  committed  against  yourself,  at  which 
I  am  sincerely  grieved.  1  believed  that  you  entertained  an  intent'onof 
su^.iplanting  me  in  the  love  of  Maiion  ;  and  although  my  reason  had  no- 
thing to  object  to  it,  my  heart  felt  that  it  was  not  the  part  which  I  would 
have  acted  towards  you.  I  have  accused  you  bi  terly ;  but  see,  Marion 
has  herself  exculpated  you  ;  and  you  must  even  forgive  me  as  one  who 
has  been  too  unhappily  bewildered  to  be  master  of  himself." 

Marcus  took  his  offered  hand  and  laughed,  but  with  a  fearful  expres- 
sion, which  he  strove  to  hide  by  casting  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Then  Marion,"  he  observed,  "  looks  forward  to  being  the  lady  of 
Hazledell?" 

"  Ay,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  it  to  her  sister,  the  lady  of  Heroncliff". 
My  son  shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  we  willjoin  theestates  in  ose." 

Marcus  drew  in  his  b^tath  with  a  harrowing  sound. 

"  Vibert,"  he  said,  "  we  had  best  remain  unmarried;  we  are  more 
independent  to  pursue  our  pastimes  ;  we  are  not  obliged  to  receive  the 
society  which  is  odious  to  us ;  and  whilst  we  are  free,  we  are  the  more 
welcomed  abroad.    Promise  me  you  will  think  no  more  of  it." 

"  You  would  not  ask  it,  if  you  felt  like  me,  that  you  were  beloved  by 
Marion.  What  do  I  care  for  independence  and  my  reception  abroad, 
when  I  have  such  a  thraldom  and  such  a  paradise  at  home." 

"Yon  are  determined,  then?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?  I  am  even  now  on  my  way  to  Silvermere.  I 
should  arrive  too  soon  on  horseback,  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  walk, 
for  I  cannot  be  easy  until  I  find  myself  on  my  way  thither.  Come, 
take  your  gun  and  accompany  me." 

"  I  will  accompany,  in  the  hope  of  dissuading  you,  and  bringing  you 
back  before  you  arrive  there." 

"  And  I  will  drag  you  into  fetters  whether  you  will  or  not.  Come  ; 
it  is  time  to  start,  if  we  would  be  there  by  breakfast  time.  What  ails 
3'ou? — You  look  pale  and  shivering  this  morning;  and  see, — for  the 
first  time  in  your  life,  you  have  forgotten  your  gun." 

With  that  he  kindly  took  it  from  where  it  stood,  and  presented  it  to 
him. 

"  I  will  not  taVe  it,"  said  Marcus,  vaguely;  "I  am  nervous,  and 
cannot  shoot." 

"Tut,  man;  take  your  gun,  I  say;  a  good  shot  will  put  you  in 
spirits.  There  is  aw  out-ljing  deer  from  Hazledell  in  the  Blacic  Valley, 
and  you  must  kill  him  for  our  wedding-feast." 

Marcus  bit  his  white  lips,  and  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  and  the  com- 
panions stt  out  upon  their  walk. 

The  weather  was  still  gusty  and  uncertain.  The  faint  gleam  of  the 
sun  was  rapidly  traversed  by  the  clouds,  which  seemed  to  overrun  each 
other,  and  scowl  at  their  confusion.  Several  large  tr«es  were  blown 
across  the  pathways,  and  the  crows  skimmed  aloft  in  unsettled  course, 
as  though  they  were  afraid  to  perch. 

"  How  I  love  this  bracing  air  !"  said  Vibert.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  fly." 

"  You  feel  elastic  from  your  errand.  I  have  no  such  cause,  and  I 
would  fain  that  the  morning  had  been  calmer.  I  think  that  long  usage 
to  blustering  weather  would  have  a  strong  effect  upon  men's  passions, 
and  render  them  too  daring  and  reckless." 

As  they  descended  the  brow  of  fern  and  scattered  plantations,  from 
his  bleak  residence,  his  persuasions  that  Vibert  would  return,  became 
moje  and  more  urgent.  He  used  in  a  wild,  disjointed  manner,  all  the 
vain  arguments  to  which  the  selfish  and  the  dissipated  generally  resort, 
to  dissuade  their  friends  from  what  they  call  a  sacrifice  of  liberty. 
They  were  easily  overruled,  and  his  agitation  grew  the  more  violent. 
In  this  manner  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Valley,  a 
gorge  of  rock,  and  varied  earth,  choked  up  by  trees  and  bushes,  chance- 
sown  by  the  birds  and  the  winds.  This  valley  was  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  length,  its  gloom  was  unbrokcH  by  a  single  habitation, 
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and  it  had  been  the  witness  of  many  atrocities.  It  was  a  place  usually 
avoided,  but  it  was  the  shortest  road  to  Silvermere,  and  Vibert  never 
visited  it  by  any  other- 

"I  do  not  like  this  valley,"  said  Marcus;  "we  will  take  the  upper 
road." 

"  It  is  too  far  about ;  come  on — you  are  not  yourself  this  morning, 
and  the  sooner  Edith  laughs  at  you  the  better." 

They  were  making  a  short  cut  through  the  tangled  thicket,  from  one 
path  to  another,  and  had  reached  a  more  gloomy  and  savage  spot  than 
they  hai  hitherto  encountered.  Marcus  sat  down  upon  a  piece  of 
splintered  timber,  and  motioned  Vibert,  with  a  gasping  earnestness 
■which  was  not  to  be  disputed,  to  seat  himself  beside  him. 

*' Marcus,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  complied,  "yoar  conduct  is  inex- 
plicable. Why  are  you  so  anxious  that  I  bhould  not  go  to  Silvcmere, 
nor  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Marion  ?  You  must  have  some  rea- 
son for  all  this  ;  and,  if  so,  why  conceal  it  from  me  ?" 

•'If  nothing  short  of  such  an  extremity  will  induce  you  to  follow  my 
counsel,  I  must  even  come  to  it.  Marion  is  not  what  you  hav©  sup- 
posed her.  You  imagine  that  her  love  for  you  has  kept  her  single,  j 
Ask  of  whom  you  will,  if  such  be  the  general  opinion.  Till  yesterday, 
she  gave  herself  to  another,  who  cannot  aspire  to  a  thousandth  part  of 
your  merit,  but  who  happened  to  be  more  favoured  by  fortune.  Last 
night,  you  became  the  richest,  and  she  changed ;  but  would  Vibert  be 
contented  with  a  partner  who  preferred  another?" 

"  Marcus  ! — this  other  !  it  is  of  yourself  you  speak?" 

"  Ask  all  the  world  if  she  did  not  make  herself  notorious  with  me. 
She  made  me  distrust  all  womankind.  Vibert,  let  us  both  leave  her  to 
the  reflections  of  one  who  has  deserved  to  be  forsaken." 

"  May  it  not  be  that  you,  and  not  I,  have  mistaken  her?  She  might 
have  preferred  your  company  because  you  were  my  friend,  and  you  | 
might  have  fancied  that  she  loved  you  because  you  loved  her.  It  is 
needless  to  contradict  me;  men  do  not  tremble  and  turn  pale  because 
their  friends  are  going  to  marry  jilts.  I  do  not  blame  you;  for  not  to 
lore  Marion  is  beyond  the  power  even  of  friendship.  Let  us  only  be 
fair  rivals,  aad  not  attempt  to  discourage  each  other  by  doing  her  in- 
justice. Let  us  go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  prefer  his  suit.  For  my 
part,  1  promise  you,  that,  if  you  succeed,  I  will  yield  without 
enmity." 

Marcus  staggered  as  he  arose  ;  Vibert's  countenance  was  grave,  but 
not  unfriendly. 

"Go  OH  then,"  said  the  former,  in  a  deep,  broken  voice,  and  with 
every  feature  convulsed ;  at  the  same  time  he  turned  himself  home- 
ward ;  and  Vibert,  seeing  that  it  was  advisable  to  part  company,  pur- 
sued his  course  towards  Silvermere. 

Marcus  made  but  a  few  strides,  and  paused.  He  clenched  his  teeth, 
and  cast  a  wild  glance  at  the  fine  form  that  was  retreating  from  him — 
made  one  or  two  hesitating  steps,  and  then  bounded  alter. 

The  restlessness  which  pervaded  the  other  personages  of  our  story 
during  the  night,  was  not  spared  to  Marion  or  her  sister.  They  talked 
of  their  future  prospects,  until  Edith  was  elevated  to  her  highest  flight 
of  spirits.  She  arranged,  that  when  Marion  became  the  Lady  of  Hazle- 
dell,  she  also  was  to  call  it  her  home;  make  herself  the  sole  object  of 
.attraction  and  tournament  to  all  the  squires  round  about,  and  display 
her  true  dignity  by  remaining  a  scornful  lady,  and  a  respectable  maiden 
aunt !  By  degrees,  her  fancy  ceased  castle-building, — a  few  uncon- 
nected sparkles  of  gaiety  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  she  dropped 
asleep. 

Marion  had  no  wish  or  power  to  repose;  her  nervous  sense  of  appre- 
hensian  continued  to  increase.  She  tried  every  effort  to  direct  her 
thoughts  to  other  subjects ;  but  they  invariably  became  entangled,  and 
again  pressed  with  a  dead  weight  upon  her  heart.  In  thjs  mood,  she 
was  startled  by  Edith  laughing  in  her  sleep,  with  a  sound  which  terri- 
fied her. 

"  Edith  !"  she  cried,  shaking  her  till  she  partially  awoke — "  Edith, 
you  frighten  me  ;  why  do  you  laugh  in  your  sleep?" 

"  I  laughed,"  replied  Edith,  drowsily,  and  scarce  knowing  what  she 
said — "  I  laughed  at  some  one  who  preached  to  me  of  the  vanity  of 
human  expectations." 

She  again  muttered  a  laugh,  and  a  second  time  dropped  asleep.  She 
still  remained  so  when  Marion  arose  in  the  morning  and  hastily  dressed 
hMself  to  profit  by  the  fresh  air ;  and  did  not  awaken  until  t-he  had 
been  left  some  hours  alone.  The  servants  told  her  that  her  sister  had 
walked  out  upon  the  road  to  Hazledell,  and  thither  Edith  followed  her. 

Marion  was  led  on  by  the  hope  of  meeting  Vibert,  who  in  former  days 
had  often  arrived  to  breakfast,  so  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  Black 
Valley.  At  other  times  she  had  shared  in  the  general  terror  inspired 
by  the  spot ;  but  her  feelings  were  now  concentrated  upon  another  sub- 
ject, and  she  mused  along,  heedless  of  the  gloom  which  surrounded  her. 
In  this  mood  she  wai  startled  by  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  gun  ;  but 
the  wind  wa»  too  high  to  distinguish  clearly,  and  it  might  have  been 
onljr  the  cracking  of  some  time-worn  stem.    Her  heart  beat  quicker, 


and  she  hastened  her  step.    It  was  Vibert,  perhaps,  on  his  way  to  meet 
her ;  and  her  lips  unconsciously  pronounced  the  words, — 
"  Vibert,  God  bless  you  !" 

Presently  she  distinguished  the  figure  of  a  man  rapidly  advancing 
towards  her.  He  stopped  a  moment  where  two  paths  separated,  as  hesi- 
tating which  he  should  take  ;  then  hurried  on,  without  perceiving  her, 
until  he  found  himself  by  her  side.  It  was  the  rejected  Marcus.  His 
face  was  distorted  and  convulsed,  his  clothes  and  flesh  rent  by  the 
brambles,  and  his  voice  like  that  of  one  from  the  grave. 

"  Marion  !"  he  exclaimed,  standing  stiff  and  motionless,  as  though 
he  had  been  suddealy  frozen;  "what  evil  spirit  has  sent  you  to  con- 
front his  victim  ?    Go  home,  Marion,  and  leave  the  maniac  to  his  den." 

She  regarded  him  a  moment  in  extreme  astonishment,  and  then 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  God  I"  she  cried,  "  is  it  possible  that  a  person  so  valueless  ai 
I  am  can  have  caused  this  dreadful  change  !  How  could  I  love  you, 
when  my  heart  had  long^  been  another's  ?  I  offered  you  my  friendship 
— from  my  soul  I  offer  it  again.  For  my  sake,  for  Vibert's,  do  not 
cloud  cur  happiness  by  the  thought  that  we  have  wounded  the  peace  of 
another,  much  less  of  one  who  will  be  so  dear  to  us.  Returu  with  me> 
home  ;  dear  Edith  has  still  a  heart  t9  give  you." 

He  answered,  with  a  smile  of  savage  bitterness, — 

"  I  thank  her — I  do  not  want  it.  Your's  has  cost  me  somewhat,  and 
it  is  hard  to  labour  in  vain.  Promise  me,  Marion,  promise  me,  in  case 
of  Vibert's— death,  " 

"  Of  Vibert's  death  !— what  mean  such  horrible  words  ?  All  things 
seem  ominous  of  woe  to  me.  In  Heaven's  name,  speak  again,  and  do 
not  stand  so  motionless  and  ghastly.  What  is  it  that  you  can  possibly 
see  ?" 

Marcus  slowly  raised  his  arm,  and  pointed  to  a  raven,  which  was 
battling  its  way  against  the  wind.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  kept  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  bird  till  it  toiled  over  their  heads,  and,  at  a  short 
distance,  swooped  into  the  thicket.  It  was  followed  by  another  and 
another.  He  maintained  the  same  aspect,  and  Marion,  astonished  by 
the  strange  scene,  which  accorded  so  well  with  her  prefious  seHtl- 
ments,  could  scarcely  restrain  a  stifled  scream. 

Marcus  was  roused.  "  It  is  a  strange  instinct,"  said  he.  "  Those 
Heaven-instructed  birds  seem  formed  for  the  detection  of — of  the 
farmer's  lojt  cattle,  which  have  strayed  away  and  died !  They  scent 
blood  afar  of;  their  note  is  harrowing!  Come  away — come  away.  I 
will  conduct  you  home." 

He  grasped  Marion  by  the  wrist,  and  was  leading  her  away,  when  two 
of  the  ravens  rose  up  in  clamorous  combat  for  a  disputed  morsel.  Un- 
able to  direct  their  course,  the  wind  carried  them  towards  tho  spot 
where  Marcus  and  Marion  were  standing ;  and  a  part  of  the  contended 
booty,  dropping  from  their  beaks,  was  wafted  to  the  feet  of  the  latter. 
She  eagerly  snatched  it  up — it  was  a  curly  lock  of  black  hair  !  A  mo- 
mentary impulse  endowed  her  with  twice  the  strength  of  Marcus,  and 
she  wrenched  her  arm  from  his  grasp. 

"  Yonder  carcass,"  she  exclaimed,  hysterically,  "  is  neither  stag  nor 
steer  ;"  and  she  sprang  towards  the  scene  with  a  supernatural  swiftness. 

Marcus  uttered  a  vain  cry  to  rastrain  her,  and  disappeared,  feeling 
his  way  more  than  seeing  it,  as  though  the  world  afforded  no  home  and 
no  purpose  to  direct  his  course. 

Shortly  after,  Edith  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  had  parted, 
having  traced  the  small  foot  of  her  sister  in  the  damp  soil.  She  was 
alarmed  to  find  it  turn  in  among  the  brambles,  and  called  out,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  The  wind  blew  her  voice  back,  and  the  tortuous 
stems  of  ragged  Scots  fir,  intermixed  with  every  other  species  of  hardy 
plant,  permitted  her  eager  glance  to  penetrate  but  a  few  yards.  She 
forced  her  way  into  the  maze,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  houghs,  clambered 
partly  up  the  side  of  the  valley,  to  where  a  large  scale  that  had  fallen 
from  the  rocks  had  separated  into  fragments  upon  a  bank  of  yellow 
sand,  overgrown  with  fern  and  furze.  It  was  called  the  Badger's  Bank, 
being  filled  with  the  earths  of  that  animal,  which  shared  it  in  common 
with  the  wild  cat,  and  birds  of  prey  that  came  thither  to  gorge  upon 
their  victims  ! 

Amidst  the  ruin  of  this  scene  stood  Marion ;  her  long,  black  hair 
streaming  in  the  blast,  and  her  arms  extended  to  scare  away  a  multi- 
tude of  the  dismal  birds  which  had  directed  her  thither.  At  her  feet 
lay  the  form  of  Vibeit— his  face  overspread  with  its  last  hue,  and  his 
temple  shattered  to  pieces  ! 

When  search  was  made,  the  sisters  were  found  still  protecting  the 
body,  and  both  bereft  of  reason. 

Edith  had  loved  Vib«rt  no  less  fervently  than  Marion  had  done  ;  but 
her  devotion  to  her  had  render-,  d  silence  no  sacrifice.  To  see  her  sister 
happy  was  to  be  V.lessed  herself;  a»d  had  it  not  been  for  this  unlooked- 
far  catastrophe,  her  secret  would  never  have  been  known. 

We  will  not  swell  our  history  with  an  account  of  the  long  interval 
that  elapsed  ere  the  sisters  were  restored,  in  a  degree,  to  their  right 
minds.    Their  first  question,  on  their  partial  recovery,  related  to  Vi- 
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biert'a  uncie  :  his  ii)firm  frame  had  sunk  beneath  his  affliction,  and  he 
lay  in  the  family  vaulr.,  beside  his  unfortunate  nephew. 

There  was  jet  another  name,  which  neither  of  them  darsd  to  pro- 
nounce. But  the  question  wat  divined  ;  and  Marcus,  they  were  told, 
had  rever  been  heard  of.  A  body,  too  decayed  to  be  reco-nised,  had 
t)eeu  found  in  a  distant  forest,  and  might  have  been  his  ;  it  was  but  a 
sur'nise,  and.  whether  true  or  false,  tliere  has  never  been  any  other. 

iVars  passed  away  ;  but  the  characters  of  Marion  and  Edith  resumed 
no  more  their  catura'  tone.  The  last  w^as  never  seen  to  smile  again, 
nor  the  first  to  drop  a  tear  ;  misfortune  had  stricken  them  into  a  stra  ge 
apathy,  and  their  only  pleasure  was  to  w;.nder,  li.iked  in  each  other's 
ann.>*>  upon  the  high  grounds,  from  whence  tiiey  could  descry  the  church 
"where  V.bert  lay.  They  ware  never  seen  elsewhere,  nor  iu  any  society 
but  that  o;  each  other,  al'hough  all  the  world  were  their  friends.  Those 
who  had  loved  them  respected  their  sorrow  too  much  to  intrude  upon 
it;  a  .d  those  who  had  been  jt-alous  of  being  outsaone,  had  ceased  to 
have  any  cause.  The  admirers  who  had  pu  sued  thera  turned  sadiy 
fiom  their  vague  regard,  aad  would  as  soon  thought  of  obtaining  the 
stars  themselves. 

Th.s  lasted  but  a  few  years.  The  fatal  lemembrance,  which  slept 
neither  night  ncr  day,  d  ank  greedily  of  the  springs  of  life.  They  faded 
almost  to  phantom-,  and  death  seemed  to  think.  hiS  prey  scarcely  worth 
the  srriking  ;  for  their  departu  e  was  unniarked  by  a  single  pang. 

Edith,  whose  natural  temperament  had  ihe  least  repos?,  was  the  fi  st 
to  droop;  she  ditd  clasping  her  ^istei'b  neck;  and  Jdarion followed,  in 
time  to  be  mterred  in  the  same  grave. 


LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMtSTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  PKPAKTURE  FOR,  HAMBURGir.— THE  MERCHANT  AND  SCALVONr 
*''ON  THE    waARF.^faARklET'S    ARRIVAL. — MR.    LeIgHTON'S  GAL- 

i^HE  d^iij^ken  captain  .w4s  still  held  in  durance  vile  by  thue  irritated 
Scai  vohi,  who,  but  that  he  was  useful  to  him  in  his.  neffi  ious  transac- 
tioxiS,  would  nst  ha.ve,  for  one  momi  nt,  hesitated  in  taking  his  lite, 
when  C'larlts  Hargrove  arrived,  as  prepared  as  his  limited  means  and 
the  short  no  ice  he  iiad  had  would  allow  him  to.be,  to  proceed  to  Ham- 
burgh, on  the  imp  rtant  business  concerning  which  he  had  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  instruction  ■..  ■ 

ScaWoni  had  prepared  Leighton  for  the  questions  which  Charles  Har- 
grove was  1  kely  to  ask  him  ;  for  the  real  fact  was,  that  the  firm  had  no 
agerat  whatevtr  at  Hambargh,  and  never  had,  althou.^h  certainly  exten- 
sive business  was  dojie  wicu  all  the  Dutch  ports.  Tiius,  when  Charles 
arr.ved,  Scalvoni  wjut  to  Leightun,  and  told  him  it  would  be  neccbSdry 
for  hnn  'o  keep  the  joung  man  engaged  in  his  private  oiBce,  undtr  pre- 
tence of  giving  him  instiuction,  until  such  time  as  he,  Scalvoni,  should 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  drunken  captain  to  repair  to  his  ship, 
and  keep  out  01  6i„ht  of  his  passenger. 

With  a  blanched  clieek,  and  trembling  lips,  the  merchant  proceeded 
to  do  so,  and  he  received  his  young  victim  wiih  the  air  and  manner  ol 
the  veriest' wretch  a  ive. 

It  was  strange  ipdeed,  that  feeling  so  much  unhappiness  as  he  did 
from  the  course  he  was  pur^uuig,  Robert  Leighton  should  never  have 
tlie  courage  to  change  it;  but  he  had  btcjme  faiily  pu.sstssed  of  the  idea 
that  in  the  society  of  Harriet  Hearnshaw,  could  he  once  by  any  means 
prevail  upon  her  to  bee  me  hi.s  wife,  he  shou  d  te  able  to  f.,rget  some  of 
the  harass'Kg  .-ubjecls  which  vrere  ever  present  to  his  mind  in  the  soli- 
tary state  in  wr.ica  he  was  compelled  to  live. 

He  little  knew,  although  he  might  have  gathered  such  a  fact  from 
experience,  that  the  dreadiul  memories  he  had  stored  up  were  lully  suf- 
ficient to  poisoa  any  cup  of  happiu>-ss  he  migiit  present  to  his  lips.  He 
vainly  imii^iined  that  he  couid  make  a  plea-iant  htme  after  all,  which 
would  ena';le  h  m  to  forget  t  jc  horrors  in  which  hia  mind  was  aUc  idy 
steeped,  little  imagining  that,  by  contract,  even  should  he  succeed  iu 
making  such  a  home,  these  horrors  wouid  show  themselves  yet  moje 
horihle,  and  that  his  diead  of  a  discovery  ol  the  nelarious  and  criminal 
actts  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  would  increase  along  with  the  in- 
crcHse  of  gratiiicatiou,  which  h&  would  be  able  ta  appieciate  without 
enjoying. 

Then  agctin,  although  at  some  moments  he  would  feel  almost  inclined 
to  believe  that  lie  hud  gone  too  far  m  absolute  guilt  ever  to  feel  tbe  se 
rene  joy  ,of  one  tranquil  moment,  he  began  occasionally  to  cherish  an 
Id^a  iiaf^V  might  rescue  himself  from  Scalvoni's  clutches  on  some  aus- 


picious day  without  much  ovcrbarthening  his  conscience,  for  familiarity 
with  crime  begets  s-trange  notions  concerning  it,  and  Robert  Leighti.n, 
several  times  in  his  solitude,  as  he  thought  over  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  ef  Scalvoni,  told  himself,  like  the  man 
in  the  play  who  saw  a  necessity  of  committing  a  cold-blooded  murder 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  an  accidental  one — "  It's  only  anoiher  ! 
it's  only  another!"  as  if  the  frequent)  repetition  of  a  ciimft  in  any' way 
deprives  it  of  its  criminality. 

As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  ventured  any  scheme.  He  only  in  con- 
fused thought  proposed  to  himself  the  desirableness  of  some  such  deed, 
and  left  a  consideration  of  the  means  until  some  circumstance  should 
turn  up  to  present  him  with  an  opportunity  that  m;ght  be  improved. 
The  daring  piece  of  insolence  which  Scalvoni  had  executed  with  regard 
to  the  cheque  for  forty  thousand  pounds,  roost  certainly,  for  a  time, 
p'aced  Leighton  in  a  most  unhappy  position,  for  it  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  action,  and,  in  some  measure,  threw  a  defensive  shield  over 
the  life  of  Scalvoni,  who,  having  banked  so  large  a  sum  in  his  o  vn  na  iie, 
might  possibly  have  made  some  testamentary  disposition  of  it  unvn;>wn 
to  him,  Leighton.  Then,  too,  there  was  another  circum.stance  connected 
with  that  large  sum  of  money  which  Leighton  felt  required  some  expla- 
nation at  his  h-nker's,  and  tliat  was,  the  fact  of  the  cheque  beii:g  d  awn 
in  favour  of  Goldt.mid  Lyons  so  soon  befoie  the  dead  bocy  of  that  indi- 
vidual had  been  picked  up  from  the  waters  of  the  Thames.  True,  the 
bankers,  knowing  Scalvoni  to  be  a  confidential  person,  in  the  cDploy- 
inent  of  Leighton,  the  drawer  of  the  cheque,  had  made  no  difficulty 
about  paying  it,  nor  had  they  made  any  remark  about  the  transac- 
tion, and  the  cheque  in  due  cour.-e  had  found  its  way  hack  to  the 
merchant,  as  a  voucher  of  money  paid  to  his  order;  bat  yet  he, 
Leighton,  did  not  know  an  hour  when  some  explana  ion  might  be 
demanded  concerning  to  strange  an  aflair,  more  especially  should  the 
matter  get  round  to  the  executors  of  the  law. 

This  and  the  actual  murder  of  Goldsmid  Lyons,  and  the  numerous 
forgeries  that  were  in  other  hands,  and  the  projected  murder  of 
Charles  Hargrove,  and  the  slightly  thotjght  of  murder  of  Scalvoni, 
sufhced  to  keep  Lfighton's  not  very  strong  mind  in  such  a  state  of 
existant  tremor,  agitation,  and  deep  anxiety,  that  had  he  'apsed  into 
absomte  insanity,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  a  matter  of  wonder. 

Iu  the  midst  of  it  all,  however,  he  ciung  to  the  idea  ttat  with 
Harriet  Hearnshaw  he  should  find  happisiess  and  relief  from  much 
ot  his  misery.  It  seen-ed  as  if  he  had-  some  notion  that  by  making 
her  his  wife,  and  endeavouring  to  surround  her  with  luxury  and 
joys,  he  should  be  advancing  a  siep  towards  making  his  peace  with 
the  Heaven  he  had  so  grievously  olfended. 

If  such  was  his  notion,  it  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  wild 
irraticnal  state  of  mind  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  it  might  be  called  a  species  of  monomania  tiiat 
lie  should,  for  one  moment,  adopt  so  extravagant  a  suppo  iiion. 
Certain  it  is  though,  lie  not  only  adopted  it,  but  clung  to  it  with  a 
pertinacity,  which  induced  an  utter  disregard,  for  trie  time  being,  of 
all  other  me-  ns  of  procuring  that  pe  ice  of  mind  which  he  once  had 
possessed,  but  which  now  had  fled  from  his  breast  for  ever. 

When  Charles  Hargrove  tapped  at  tbe  door  of  his  private  office,  he 
sprang  to  )iis  feet,  as  it  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  upon  the  deten- 
.sive,  and  then,  in  a  tone  which  was  agi.attd  beyond  his  powers  of  con- 
trol, he  de  ired  him  to  come  in. 

Charles  was  scarce'y  less  pale  and  agitated  than  Leighton,  when  he 
entered  the  oihce,  auci  he  bore  about  him  all  the  evidence  of  haviiig 
passed  a  steeple- s  night.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  for  those  two  men  to 
be  thus  confronting  each  other— each  hokiug  so  pae,  so  wan,  so 
anxious,  and  ♦"jom  two  such  very  opposite  cai-ues.  Chailes  Hargrove, 
the  brave,  disinteresied,  generous,  and  kmd — he  who  would  have 
turned  from  his  path  to  avoid  treading  on  the  meanest  crawling  insect. 
Robert  Leighton— the  forger — the  hypocrite — the  murderer;  and  yet 
they  were  tioth  unhappy — hoth  had  passed  the  long  hours  of  a  weary 
night  in  painful  watcnmg  and  saddened  thoughts.  On  the  cheeks  of 
boih  were  the  marks  of  care;  but,  oh,  what  a  diiference  was  theie  inter- 
nally in  those  two  men,  notwithstanding  the  striking  outward  similarity 
of  their  seeming  sufferings.  If  Robert  Lei^'hton  cou^d  have  changed 
his  spotted,  jiolluteil  soul  for  the  pure  integrity  and  lofty  virtue  of  him 
he  was  abou  ;  to  make  another  victim  to  his  passions  a-  d  his  weakii'  ss, 
m  what  a  heaven  of  joy  he  would  have  supposed  himself.  How  his 
eyes  rai^iht  have  kindled  with  happinesi,  and,  in  an  exultant  voice,  he 
m-ght  have  cried, —  -  t- 

"  God  take  me  now  from  earth,  and  fcom  its  deep  snd  d&ngerous 
temptations,  while  there  is  peace  and  innocence  at  iny  heart." 

«  *  *  »  .  -» 

Charles  was  surprised  at  the  pale,  nervous  look  of  the  merchant,  and, 
after  bidding  him  a  respectful  good  morning,  he  waited  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Mr.  Leighton,  alter  several  eflbrts,  at  length  found  strength 
to  do  eo,  and  he  said,  with  an  affected  air  of  carelessness  and  good 
humour,  that  sat  very  ill  indeed  upon  him, — 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Hargrove,  how  punctual  you  are,  and  no  less  puncual 
than  welcome.  Time  presses  much,  and  I  know  not  what,  even  now, 
may  be  happening  at  Hamburgh,  to  my  serious  prejudice." 

"Sir,"  said  Ccarles,  "lam  now  ready  to  leceive  yuur  instructions 
and  depart.  Indeed,  I  am  anxious  to  do  so  as  earJy  as  possible,  in 
order  that  I  may  look  forward  an  early  return  when  the  business 
shall  be  finished."  ■  ..  . 

"Yes — yes,"  said  Lei^htoa;  "^  business  shall  be  finished,  you 
may  depen-i.  As  for  instructions,  you  have  nothing  to  d »  bat  to  pro- 
ceed when  you  laud  to  the  parties  whose  names  you  will  perceive  on  the 
back  of  this  letter,  and  they  will  accredit  you  as  my  agent  at  once,  and 
instruct  you  in  what  you  have  to  do." 

"  I  thanx  you,  sir,  aad  now  I  have  an  urgent  request  to  make  to 
you,  and  that  is,  as  my  sa'ary,  you  inform  me,  is  to  be  somewhere  aboixt 
six  pounds  weekly,  while  engaged  in  this  affair,  you  will  be  good 
enough,  during  my  absence,  to  cause  to  be  paid  to  Harriet  Hearnshaw 
four  pounds  of  that  amount,  and  leave  me  power  to  receive,  from  what 
fund:$  may  coaie  iuto  my  hands,  the  remainder." 

"  Certamly — certainly.  Tiiey  shaJ  have  it,  and  I  can  only  say,  that 
I  much  ai'-iiire  your  liberaliiy." 

"  By  what  means,  sir,  am  I  to  start  ?" 
'   "There  is  a  small  vessel.     You  mjy  have  observed  her  lying  off  the 
wharf. " 

"  I  did,  sir.    I  am  quite  ready." 
"  Very  good  ;  but — but— have  you  no  luggage?" 
"  Only  a  small  trunk,  which  I  can  carry  oa  board  as  I  myself  go." 
"  I  will  see  if  they  are  ready.   I — I  don't  thhik  they  are  quite  ready." 
"Quite,"  said  Scalvoni,  popping  his  hideous  head  into  the  office. 
"  Quite  ready." 

Charles  rose,  and  Mr.  Leighton  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  as  he 
said,— 

"  Good  bye — good  bye.    A  pleasant  voyage." 

The  merchant's  hand  shook,  ai  Charles  touched  it,  and  felt  as 
cold  and  clammy  as  that  of  a  co'-pse. 

"  Gudd  bye,  sir,"  said  Charles.  "  Good  bye ;  I  commend  to  your 
care  those  I  leave  behmd  me,  in  whom  1  am,  as  I  inlor^ied  yoa,  so 
deeply  Interested." 

"Quite  rea  y,;'  added  Scalvcni.  "Ah,  piy  young  friend,  what  a 
delightful  dftatiuy  is  your's.  Hoiioured  by  your  worthy  and  affectioLiate 
employer's  cohfiJeuce.  iJa^king  like  a  magnificent  beetle  in  tlie  smiles 
of  beauty,  and  now  about  to  skim  Haajestically  over  the  salt  sea's  foam 
to  fortune  and  enjoyraieat.  Pray  Heaven  no  accident  happens  to  you 
before  you  get  half  way  there." 

Charles  made  him  no  answer,  and  Scalvoni  continued  in  the  same 
chuckling  tone,  quite  heedless  of  the  fever  he  was  putting  Leighton 
into, — 

"  Don't  you  feel  nervous,  Mr.  Hargrove,  at  the  extent  of  your  own 
good  fortune  ?  Oh,  that  I  was  trusted  to  go  to  Hamburgh  in  such  a 
capacity.  By-the-by,  you  will  find  the  Dutch  skipper  such  a  mild, 
quiet,  unobtrujive,  gentlemanly  man.  He  is  delicate,  and  hardly  fit  for 
his  rough  profession  ;  but  then,  y.^  u  are  delicate,  too,  and  he  and  you,  all 
the  way,  can  talk  of  loves,  and  i&ovea,  and  grovse,  and  sweet  se;iii:-iaentali- 
ties,  ti.l  you  are  both  ,of  you  wirapped  up  ia  an  atn^p^phere  of  sighs 
and  sonneis."  '  '  . 

"  Mr.  Leighton,  I  wish  you  good  morning,"  said  Charles,  as  he  viralked 
to  the  door. 

"  And  have  you  no  affectionate  word  ^'or  me  ?"  said  Scalvoni;  "  what, 
will  you  go  away  pouting well,  well,  I'm  lorgiviax — that's  what  has 
prevented  me  getting  on  in  the  ^orld.    Good  bye — God  bless  you." 

"  Are  you  mad  7"  whispered  Leighton. 

"  No,  are  you  ?  Come  and  let  u«  see  him  off— come  to  the  water 
side.  It  wiil  give  an  eclat  to  the  proceedings,  and  make  him  fancy 
him-:elf  a  great  man,  when  he  is  but  a  silly  calf  covered  with  garlands 
for  a  sacrifice.    Come,  come." 

Scalvoni  led  the  tremVjiing,  unresisting  Leighton  to  the  water's 
edge.  Cnarles  had  already  gone  on  board,  and  the  vessel  was  hein-r  got 
noder  weigh.  He  touched  his  hat  to  Leightun,  who  ha.d  not  strength 
and  nerve  to  return  tlie  salute,  but  Scalvoni  snuled  a>.d  waved  liis  hand, 
after  wnich  he  affected  to  wipe  some  tears  from  his  cyei,  to  the  iinmea- 
•urable  annoyance  of  Lfcighton,  and  the  amusement  of  those  who  were 
loitering  near  the  coast. 

There  was  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze,  which  conveyed  the  small 
vessel  vrty  quickly  tiirough  the  water,  and  in  tiiC  courbc  yl  ten  minutes 
Charl  j«  wai  no  longer  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  wharf.  Then 
Sfalvoui  turned  to  Leighton  anfi  said, — 

•  "  So  £a»  so  good.  What  a  fortunate  man  you  are.  Your  rival  wiU 
fe«d  lobiteri,  while  you  piusue  your  suit  unmolested  to  the  mobt  beau- 
tiful girl  in  EogUnd.    On,  you  are  to  be  envied." 

.  "  Scalvoni,  Scalvoni,"  said  Leighton,  "  you  ate  in  one  of  your  strange 
■ad  dewperate  humours  to-day." 
v*<  iiold  V  cried  Scalvo«i,  M  })«  grasped  ^ho  arm  of  the  merchant,  and 


!  pointed  to  a  boat  which  was  rapidly  Hearing  the  wharf ;  "  who  i»  in  you 
j  wherry  ?" 

"  Harriet  Hearnshaw,  or  I  see  visions." 

"  It  is  she.  I  will  leave  you  to  make  what  you  can  of  her.  WhaS 
I  in  the  name  of  wonders  brin,  s  b.ei  here  I" 

It  was,  i'  deed.  Ha  riet  H  iarnsbaw,  who  thus  ^rriyed  so  shortly  after 
I  Charles  hai  uone.  Leighton  ran  to  the  water's  edge,  and.  aiibisted  her  to 
land,  as  he  cried, — 

"  Good  God  !  Miss  Hearnshaw,  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Is  he  gone — is  he  gone?"  cried  Harriet. 

"  Y'e>." 

"  And  out  of  sight,"  added  Scalvoni. 
Har  let  clasped  her  hands  as  she  said, — 

"  Heaven  preserve  him.  Mr.  Leighton,  I  have  something  for  your 
;  priva'e  ear." 

j  The  meichant,  in  a  perfect  state  of  bewilderment,  led  her  inio  his  pri- 
vate ofiice,  when,  with  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  Harriet  laid  before  hiia 
a  letter,  saying, — 

"  This  came  by  the  morning's  post  after  Charles  had  Itft  home. 
What  does  it  mean  ? — what  can  it  mean,  Mr.  Leighton?" 

The  merchant  trembled  so  excessive  y,  he  could  scarcely  read  the 
I  folio  UMg  words,  which  formed  the  substance  of  the  note  — 

"  Ctiarles  Hargrove  goes  to  death,  not  to  Han'iburgh.  Save  him 
Harriet  Hearnsnaw,  or  he  falls  a  victim  to  Scalvcni." 

When  Mr.  Leigliton  had  finished  the  epi>tle,  it  dropped  from  h;s, 
trembling  hands  on  to  the  floor,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Harriet's  lace, 
saying.— 

"  What — what  do  you  suspect  ?" 

"  God  only  kno^s,"  she  cried  ;  "  is  this  to  he  relied  on,  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton, or  is  V-  only  a  vile  bcheme  of  thatdreadlul  man,  Scalvoni,  to  make 
the  hours  of  Charle-'s  absence  terrible  to  me?" 

Leighton  e.^gerly  caugut  at  the  suggestion,  and  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief, he  said, — 

"  1  have  no  doubt  hut  such  is  the  case.  Despise  the  anorymous 
warning.  Mr.  Hargrove  has  gOiie  in  a  safe  ship,  on  a  short  voyage. 
He  is  quite  tafe. ' 

"  You  really  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Thank  Heaven.  I  had  hoped  again  to  see  him  ere  he  went,  but 
God  has  willed  it  otherwioe— we  may  never  meet  again." 

"  Discard  ihe.se  fears,  Miss  lUarnshaw,  and  peruiit  me  to  be  your 
escort  hiime.  A  few  short  weeks  wili  soon  pass  away,  and  you  wiU 
have  him  for  whose  safety,  I  assure  ycu,  you  need  not  be  at  all  anxious, 
back  aga  n.    Excuse  me  for  a  mo  nent." 

He  left  the  looin.  It  was  to  t-eek  Scalvoni,  to  whom  he  showed  the 
letter,  which  he  picked  up  as  he  went. 

"  Humpti,"  s<dd  the  viila;n  ;  "  I  have  a  guess,  but  no  matter;  do 
you  take  Hariiet  home,  and  mind,  I  will  do  yovi  a  ^ervice.  I  wiil  go  to 
the  HearnshawR,  ana  alarm  them.  Dj  you  threaten  me,  and  assume 
1  the  office  of  pio  ector  to  them,  so  shall  you  draw  closer  the  ties  that 
bind  them  to  you,  and  pr  bably  induce  them  to  come  to  London." 

"  But  wlio  wrote  the  letter?' 

"  Letour." 

In  another  hour  the  mercbanl's  carriage  was  conveying  him  aad 
Harriet  to  her  mother's  cottage. 


CHAPTER  L. 

MRS.  HEARNSUAW'S  UNPLEASANT  MISTAKE.  THE   PRETENDED  aUAR- 

REL  WITH   SCALVONI.  —  HARRIET'S  GRATITUDE. 

Harriet  no  sooner  entered  the  cottage  than  she  retired  to  her  own 
room,  to  give  free  course  to  those  feelings  which  she  had  till  this  mo- 
ment suppressed,  with  all  ihe  stre-ngth  she  could  exert,  and  find  relief 
in  sheddii  g  tea  s  over  the  departure  of  Charles  Hargrove,  whom  she 
could  scarce  regard  in  any  other  light  than  one  lost  to  her. 

She  felt  a  strange  loneliness  and  dtpresbion  come  over  her,  a^id  her 
I  tears  fell  fast  as  she  thought  that  s!ie  had  for  the  last  time  seen  Charles 
I  Harj^'rove,  and  that  witn  him  all  her  youthful  and  strongest  afleciious 
Would  be  dooined  to  some  untimely  end. 

While  Harriet  was  thus  a  ^rey  to  her  own  excited  feelings,  Mrs. 
Hearnshaw  was  all  bustle  and  anitnatioii,  at  the  appearance  of  the  mer- 
chant, •  Leighton,  whom  she  believt-d  had  come  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  her,  and  probably  of  prosecuting  the  suit  wnich  siie 
rea  ly  thought  he  had  at  heart,  and  which  her  matrohly  charms  had 
been  '.be  cause  of. 

Her  smiles  were  of  tbe  best  and  most  intcresfing,  and  her  obli<:ing 
demeanour  kept  pare  with  theni ;  then  each  mevtnient  or  speech  of  the 
merc^ant  begat  a  corresponding  one  in  the  person  of  Airs.  Ileainsbaw; 
and,  at  length,  as  the  nu  rchaiit  w.^s  somewhat  in  doubt  and  diQicu.ty 
as  to  how  to  commeuoe  the  conversaticu,  which  had  fox  its  object  Hariiet, 
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she  thought  he  -vvas  somewhat  abashed  and  merely  needed  a  catch-word, 
and  therefore  said  with  one  of  her  most  enchanting  smiles, — 

"  This  is  most  delightful  weather." 

"Yes,"  replied  tbe  merchant;  "it  is.  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hearn- 
shaw,  have  you  thought  any  more  about  the  aflfair  I  hinted  at  to  you 
the  other  day  1" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  ;  "  but  the  affair  is  somewhat 
unexpecred.  Yet  that  is  not  of  so  much  consequence ;  only  custom 
makes  people  addicted  to  habits." 

"  It  does  so,"  said  the  merchant. 

"  But  as  for  that  matter,"  replied  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  hastily,  and 
pinching  her  apron  up,  "  1  am  not  moved  by  custom.  The  heart,  you 
know,  Mr.  Leighton,  is  the  greater  mover  on  these  occasions.  I  think 
that's  it." 

"  Ye-<,  it  is,"  said  the  merchant, — "you  have  it,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw; 
the  heart  indeed  is  the  principal  agent,  and  when  that  is  at  rest  whom 
ehe  should  we  regard?" 

"  Oh,  nobody,  certainly — except  one's  relations,  one's  wife  or  hus- 
band— at  least,  I  always  acted  upon  that  motto,  and  should  again  I  am 
sure." 

"  It  does  you  great  credit,  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  merchant ;  "  and 
one  who  has  these  opinions  has,  no  doubt,  well  instilled  them  into  her 
daughter." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Hearnshaw;  "  Harriet  is  a  good  child,  though 
sometimes  wilful.  But,  now  she  is  alone  she  will  have  less  to  think  of, 
and  attend  to  me  more." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  merchant.  "  Have  you  btoken  the  aflFair  to 
her  yet  ?" 

"Who — I?  No;  I  have  said  nothing  to  her — there  is  no  need. 
She  would  not  think  of  being  disobedient,  or  in  any  way  object  to 
any  arrangements  that  I  may  make— especially  when  her  happiness  is 
concerned  " 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Leighton.  "You  delight  me,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw ; 
but  don't  you  think  she  sught  to  be  duly  apprised  of  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear — no  !  She  can  have  no  objection,  and  if  she  does  she 
can  go  elsewhere ;  she  will  be  taken  care  of  if  she  does  not  like  it." 

The  merchant  stared;  he  could  not  well  understand  Mrs.  Hearn- 
shaw's  remark.  But  he  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and,  as  such,  he 
must  indulge  her  in  her  odd  kind  of  talk ;  he  thought,  nevertheless, 
her  notions  were  lax  and  strange. 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  he  replied;  "but  I  thought  there  might 
have  been  some  present  impediment  to  my  present  happiness,  and  her 
grief  might  disincline  you  to  mention  the  subject  to  her." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  with  a  graceful  nod  of  the  head, 
"there  has  been  no  impediment  since  poor  Mr.  Hearnshaw  died,  and 
there  could  te  no  other." 

"  I  was  told — at  least,  I  thought  that  Charles  Hargrove  " 

"  Charles  Hargrove  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  with  amazement. 
"  He  is  a  very  good  youth,  Mr.  Leighton,  but  I  care  no  more  for  him 
than  I  do  for  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all, 
1  assure  you." 

"  God  bless  me !"  said  Leighton  ;  "  I  thought  he  had  been  engaged, 
I  am  sure.    People  are  sometimes  deceived." 

"  You  are,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  quite  delighted  with 
the  merchant,  but  yet  she  thought  he  was  siagularly  bashful,  and  she 
feared  he  might  yet  fall  short  of  the  point ;  and  she  therefore  deter- 
mined to  push  the  matter  herself,  and  continued,  in  a  bland  and  sub- 
dued tone,  to  say, — 

"  Have  you  thought  over  this  matter  sufficiently  to  appoint  any  day 
upon  which  it  can  be  completed?  for  myself,  my  mind  is  made  up  not 
to  be  a  bar  to  any  one's  happiness — as  a  good  Christian,  I  know  I  ought 
not,  and  would  sooner  sacrifice  myself  than  do  so." 

"  You  are  not  called  u{  on  to  do  so,"  said  the  merchant. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw. 

"  But  I  should  wish  the  matter  properly  broken  to  Harriet,  before 
such  a  question  was  asked,  and  should  also  like  to  consult  her  myself." 

"  There  is  no  necessity,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  none  in  the  least ; 
and  beside,  what  has  she  to  do  with  it  2" 

<<  Why — what?"  said  the  merchant,  in  the  extreme  perplexity  of 
hope. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Hearnshaw.  "  What,  indeed  ?  Surely,  I  am 
not  to  be  counselled  to  do  this  thing,  or  not  to  do  that  thing,  by  my  own 
child  ?  if  she  can't  abide  it,  why,  she  can  retire  upon  a  small  allowance." 

"  Madam  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  wholly  free,  and  without  any  unnecessary  prejudice, 
I  assure  you  " 

"  But,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  Harriet  is 
to  give  her  consent,  if  she  is  not  to  be  asked." 

"  Well,  who  wishes  to  ask  her?" 
'    "  I  do,"  replied  the  merchant ;  "  and  if  I  can  gain  her  conBcnt,  or  if 
yon  can  gain  it  for  me,  my  happiness  would  be  complete." 


"  Happiness — complete — consent — Harriet!"  gasped  Mrs.  Hearnshaw, 
unable  te  utter  more  than  one  word  at  a  time,  and  with  a  sensible  pause 
between  each.    "  Mr.  Leighton,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  ?  why,  good  God,  madam,  I  meant,  that  1  have  the  strongest 
affection  towards  your  daughter  Harriet,  and  would  make  her  my  wife 
so  soon  as  I  could  gain  her  consent." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  perfectly  astonished ;  she  could  not  scream,  for 
all  the  breath  had  been  driven  out  of  her  body,  and  she  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  collapse  ;  but  when  she  did  recover,  she  said, — 

"  Oh,  you — you  vile  wretch — you  gay  deceiver — you  wicked,  good- 
for-nothing  maia — well,  was  there  ever  such  deprav'ty — for  a  m.an  to 
win  the  affections  of  the  mother,  and  then  to  turn  and  attempt  the  same 
tow-ards  her  daughter.    Oh  !  oh  !" 

Leighton  now  saw  the  mistalse  he  had  fallen  into,  or  rather  into  which 
Mr.  Hearnshaw  had  fallen — it  was  one  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  much 
annoyed  him,  f«r  he,  at  the  first  moment,  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
bar  to  any  future  intercourse  with  Harriet ;  but  a  moment's  thought 
convinced  him  of  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  he  immediately  replied, — 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  the  mistake  has  been  yours,  and  not  mine. 
The  whole  of  my  conversation  has  been  respecting  your  daughter,  and 
for  my  part,  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  you  came  to  make  the  mistake 
you  evidently  have  made;  therefore,  let  me  advise  you  to  say  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Say  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw, — "  say  nothing  about 
it,  and  then  let  you  destroy  my  daughter's  happiness,  indeed  I  Oh,  you 
wretch  !  how  can  you  even  speak?" 

"Very  easily,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hearnshaw;  now,  listen  to  me  ;  I  wish 
to  marry  Harriet,  and  you,  by  some  wonderful  contrivance,  have 
mistaken  all  I  have  said  or  done ;  now,  you  had  better  let  all  this  sub- 
side, and  sink  into  oblivion — forget  it  all." 

"  Forget  it ! — oh — oh !  did  anybody  ever  hear  the  like  of  this  ?  I  shall 
run  distracted  and  faint  away." 

"  Just  wait  and  hear  what  I  wish  to  say  first,"  said  Leighton,  who 
saw  that  coolness  was  all  that  was  required.  "  If  I  marry  Harriet,  don't 
you  see  how  I  can  provide  for  you,  and  surround  you  with  every  com- 
fort ?" 

"  But  who  is  to  believe  what  you  say  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  who 
began  to  think  that  she  might  yet  grace  society,  by  being  once  again 
lifted  within  its  sphere. 

"  You,  my  dear  madam,  will  you  not  be  my  mother-in-law — and 
would  I  deceive  my  mother  1  No,  surely  uot.  Then  you  will  frequent 
operas  and  plays,  balls  and  routs,  and  parties  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tion. You  will  then  have  ample  opportunity  of  choosing  for  a  partner 
some  happy  youth,  probably,  one  who  may  at  some  time,  draw  a  sword 
or  a  trigger  in  def«nce  of  his  country.  Think  of  that,  my  dear  madam, 
think  of  that,  and  assist  me  to  win  Harriet.  You  see  it  will  not  be  a 
thankless  task,  or  one  devoid  of  interest  or  even  of  motive,  for  I  promise 
you,  all  I  have  said  shall  come  to  pass." 

Mrs.  Hearnshaw  was  perfectly  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  picture 
that  Mr.  Leighton  had  painted  to  her,  and  was  about  to  acqueisce  in  all 
he  proposed  with  a  better  air  than  she  herself  could  have  believed, 
when  she  was  stayed  by  an  appalling  shriek,  coming,  as  she  believed, 
from  her  daughter's  chamber. 

(To  be  eontinued  in  our  next.) 


SPUING  FLOWKRS. 

I  love  Spring  flowers,  they  come  in  their  young  bloom, 
Reminding  us  of  youth,  and  youth's  best  dream. 

I  would  have  violets  near  my  humide  tomb, 
The  pale  primrose  of  Spring's  earliest  beam. 

I  love  them,  for  they  whisper  of  youth's  hour. 

They  tell  of  halcyon  days,  and  are  a  spell ; 
The  sun  which  glistens  through  an  April  shower 

Of  everything  most  beautiful  can  tell. 

I  do,  indeed,  love  flowers  of  the  young  Spring, 

I  hail  them  gladly  in  their  bud  or  prime, 
I  love  them  in  their  earliest  blossoming. 

And  hail  their  tender  younglings  in  their  time. 

Jane. 


Hugo  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  is  said  to  hare  composed 
verses  which  an  old  poet  would  not  have  disavowed.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  maintained  theses  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  jurispru- 
dence, with  great  applause.  The  following  year  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  On  his  return  to  his 
own  country  he  pleaded  the  first  cause  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having 
previously  published  commentaries  on  Capella  and  Aratus.  When  only 
twenty  four  years  of  age  he  was  made  Advocate-General  of  Rotterdam. 
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AN  EASTERN  TALE. 

Thb  stm  had  passed  his  meridian  splendour,  and  descended  behind 
the  western  hills,  and  tinged  the  evening  clouds  with  his  radiance,  and 
the  mild  lustre  of  his  retiring  beams  danced  upon  the  horizon,  when 
Zadib,  wearied  with  the  burden  of  affliction,  retired  to  the  groves  of 
Madian,  to  seek  that  consolation  which  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  his 
breast.  In  the  groves  of  Madian  might  be  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
solitude,  and  in  their  deep  recesses  communi»n  was  sometimes  held 
with  superior  beings.  Not  all  the  gold  of  Ophlr,  the  richest  treasures 
In  Arabia,  or  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  eastern  magnificence,  could 
procure  the  smile  of  complacency  upon  the  face  of  Zadib.  On  his 
brows  were  imprinted  the  furrows  of  care,  and  sighs  of  anxious  solici- 
tude proceeded  from  his  bosom. 

"  To  what  purpose,"  added  hs,  "  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  distributed  to  me  ?  Are  not  the  arrows  of  death  per- 
petually hovering  around  me,  and  shall  not  I  be  shortly  numbered  with 
the  forgotten  multitudes  that  are  mouldeiing  in  the  dust?  My  li'"e  has 
been  a  scene  of  disappointed  hopes !  The  schemes  of  happiness  which 
I  formed,  and  fondly  thought  the  approbation  of  virtue  was  obtained 
upon  them,  even  these  have  vanished  like  the  meteor,  which  dazzles 
for  a  moment,  disappears,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its  existence.  I  have 
sought,  in  my  numerous  possessions,  a  relief  which  I  cannot  find,  and  a 
eonsolatiou  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Instead  of  that 
happiness,  which  I  vainly  believed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  man,  deep 
indeed  has  been  the  cup  of  sorrow  that  hath  been  allotted  me  1" 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  this  soliloquy,  when  the  angel  of  divine  intel- 
ligence appeared  before  him ;  his  appearance  was  beautiful  as  the  rain- 
bow that  proclaims  an  end  to  the  tremendous  thunder,  which  shakes  the 
arch  of  Heaven  with  its  tumult,  and  spreads  dismay  upon  the  hearts  of 
men.  At  his  approach  Zadib  fell  prostrate,  and  sought  to  hide  his  face 
in  the  foldings  of  his  robe,  while  the  language  of  adoration  remained 
suspended  upon  his  lips. 

"  Rise,  Zadib,"  said  the  angel,  with  a  serenity  beaming  on  his  coun- 
tenance, that  pronounced  him  to  be  a  messenger  of  peace  ;  "  arise,  thy 
adorations  are  only  due  to  Him  from  whose  hand  alone  was  thy  exist- 
ence: on  whom  its  duration  depends;  who  formed  the  bases  of  the  hills, 
and  before  whose  throne  the  mighty  archangels  worship  w.th  reverential 
fear.  The  secret  recesses  of  thy  heart  have  been  penetrated;  thy 
lamentations  have  been  heard;  and  I  am  sent,  the  minister  of  consola- 
tion, to  heal  thy  wounded  bosom.  Thou  hast,  Indeed,  vainly  sought  for 
happiness  in  these  terrestrial  obj«ct8,  from  whence  it  can  never  be  ob- 
tained; the  meditations  of  thy  heart  have  not  been  directed  aright ; 
accustomed  to  earthly  views,  thy  expectations  were  bounded  in  thy 
present  state  of  existence,  and  the  possessions  of  futurity  were  not  the 
object  of  thy  hopes.  It  it  virtue  only  that  can  insure  these  possessions ; 
her  glorious  influence  will  irradiate  thy  mind;  and  as  her  pursuits  are 
immortal,  they  are  the  only  ones  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  im- 
mortal beings.  Virtue  will  survive  the  transient  existence  of  time ; 
when  the  laurels  of  ambition  shall  fade,  and  the  wreaths  of  adulation, 
bestowed  upon  the  undeserving,  shall  wither  upon  their  brows  ;  when 
the  empty  honours  of  a  name  shall  cease  for  ever,  and  the  votaries  of 
jice  and  folly  be  mingled  with  their  dusty  original,  her  existence  will  be 
I>ermanent ;  she  will  still  be  rising  upon  the  immortal  wings  of  endless 
duration  !  Virtue  will  teach  thee  to  consider  the  present  only  as  a  state 
of  probation,  and  thyself  a  traveller  hastening  forward  in  search  of  a 
better  country.  She  will  be  to  thee  a  never-failing  friend,  conducting 
thee  to  celestial  regions,  where  uninterrupted  felicity  will  be  thy  inhe- 
ritance. But  remember,  Zadib,  the  means,  and  know  that  it  will  be 
principally  by  afiQlction  thou  wilt  be  fitted  for  these  enjoyments.  Re- 
pine no  more  at  the  cup  allotted  thee ;  for  although  its  draught  may 
sometimes  be  bitter,  there  ii  Inscribed  upon  it — '  Everlasting  health!' 
He  who  appointed  adversity  to  administer  instruction,  hath  com- 
manded cheerfulness  to  posjess  thy  dwelling.  Be  it  thine  to  cotnmuni- 
cate  the  instructions  thou  hast  received.  Alleviate  to  the  utmost  of  thy 
abilities  the  calamities  of  others,  and  never  suffer  the  tear  o!  sorrow 
upon  that  eye,  nor  the  sigh  of  affliction  to  heave  that  breast,  from  whence 
It  may  be  in  thy  power  to  remove  them.  And  now,  O  Zadib,  if  thou 
weuldst  obtain  the  end  of  thy  pursuit*  ;  if  happiness  be  the  wish  of  thy 
soul,  and  the  object  of  thy  perseverance ;  if  virtue  has  any  charms  for 
thee ;  or  benevolence,  the  brightest  ornament  of  tky  race,  any  attrac- 
tions to  allure  thee  ;  then  listen  to  my  admonitions,  and  let  them  be 
engraved  on  the  table  of  thy  heart ;  lasting  as  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, on  the  rocks  of  adamant.  Then  shalt  thou  wait  with  unfailing 
patience  for  the  arrival  of  that  friendly  hand,  which  will  draw  aside  the 
curtains  of  futurity,  and  discover  to  thee  the  realms  of  an  Immortal 
paradise." 


Of  all  excellencies  that  make  conversation  good,  peace  &&d  good 
nature  are  the  most  necettary,  humour  the  pleasantesl. 


THE  COMPACT ; 

OR,  FIRST  AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

{Continued  from  our  lasiJ) 
CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  L0TER8.  THE  REMARKABLE  CHANGE  IN  MARIA.  THE  PHY-' 

SICIAN.  THE  SUMMONS  OP  THE  FRIENDS  TO  LONDON. 

Alas  !  poor  Meriton  !  what  was  he  to  do,  where  was  he  to  look  fol- 
support  and  consolation  under  the  wretched  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  now  placed  ?  Who  could  comfort  him,  who  could  impart  to  him 
one  ray  of  hope  in  his  deep  agonising  distress?  Good  and  kind  wishes 
he  might  have,  but  they  will  not  turn  aside  the  waves  of  fate,  nor  ease 
the  breaking  heart  of  one  of  Its  woes. 

Innocent  although  he  felt  himself  and  knew  himself,  how  was  he  to 
make  head  against  the  desperately  successful,  and  highly  probable- 
looking  charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him?  His  denial,  of 
course,  availed  him  nothing,  and  how  was  he  to  prove  the  fact  of  his 
calumniation  ? 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  he  became  bewildered  and  incapable 
of  thought  to  any  purpose ;  one  moment  he  thought  he  would  go  at 
onee  to  York,  and  attempt  to  prove  there  was  no  such  party  as  she  who 
was  presumed  to  have  written  him  the  letter  in  existence.  Then  he 
again  told  hinnself  that,  although  the  production  of  one  who  might  be 
suborned  to  act  such  a  part  would  avail  his  enemies  much,  her  non- 
appearance would  be  but  a  weak  argument  in  his  favour,  so  difficult  is 
it  to  prove  a  negative  in  the  teeth  of  a  well-laid,  well-arranged  false 
charge. 

If  Maria's  faith  in  him  failed,  he  felt  that  he  was  lost,  and  that  it  had 
done  so,  the  contumelious  refusal  of  his  letter  was  sufficient  proof. 
Distraction  nearly  took  possession  of  him;  and  he  became  still  more 
incapable  of  attempting  to  extricate  himself  from  the  wretched  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  His  love  for  Maria  became  ten  times 
more  active.  He  painted  her  beauty  to  his  fervid  imagination  in  the 
most  glowing  colours,  and,  in  proportion,  grew  blacker  and  blacker 
the  perfidy  by  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  so  much  happiness  as  he 
might  and  would  have  enjoyed,  in  the  society  of  the  only  being  he  had 
ever  met  with,  whom  he  could  truly  tell  himself  he  loved — without 
doubt,  without  reservation — without  one  sentiment  which  could  cast 
the  dimmest  shadow  of  indecision  over  his  mind  as  to  the  happiness 
that  must  be  his,  could  he  but  call  her  his  own. 

"  How  am  I,  oh,  God!  how  am  I,"  he  cried,  "  to  convince  her  of  ray 
innocence  ?  How  am  I  to  disabuse  her  pure  mind  from  the  suspicion 
that  she  gave  her  heart,  for  a  brief  space,  into  the  keeping  of  a  villain  ? 
Oh,  if  my  death  could  convince  her — if  I  thought  that  she  would  believe 
me,  were  I  to  utter  an  oath  of  innocence  with  the  last  words  I  ever 
uttered  in  this  world,  I  think  I  could  die  happy  in  a  relief  from  my 
present  trammels.  Maria!  Maria!  why,  oh,  why  will  you  close  your 
heart  against  one  whose  only  crime  has  been  that  by  loving  you  too  well 
he  has  provoked  an  enmity  as  unscrupulous  as  it  is  terrible !" 

He  neither  eat  nor  drank,  a  wild  fever  began  to  take  possession  of 
him,  and  the  people  at  the  hotel  where  he  remained  began  to  be  sensibly 
alarmed  at  his  strange  manner,  and  muttered  sorrowful  meditations. 

Finally,  he  found  some  relief  from  the  occupation  of  writing  a  detail 
of  the  whole  circumstances,  and  making  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to 
send  to  each  of  the  friends  who  were  leagued  together  in  the  solemn 
compact.  These  letters  he  sealed,  and  despatched  to  their  various 
destinations,  leaving  those  who  received  them  to  act  as  their  own  sense 
of  duty  might  direct  them  under  the  circumstances.  Then,  looking 
dreadfully  ill  and  exhausted,  he  lay  down,  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
the  oblivion  of  which  was  a  mercy  from  Heaven  to  his  affiicted  soul. 

The  hotel  people  saw  he  was  asleep,  and  they  blessed  themselves,  as 
now  and  then  there  came  from  his  lips  a  deep  sob,  which  betrayed  the 
mental  suffering  he  was  enduring.  They  closed -the  door  quietly  upon 
him,  and  with  many  whispered  comments  and  conjectures  as  to  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  grief  and  anxious  melancholy  of  one 
so  young,  and  apparently  blessed  with  health,  vigeur,  and  ample  means, 
they  left  the  bruised  heart  to  its  repose,  a  repose  which  lasted  many 
hours,  and  became  shortly  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  that  of  some  slum- 
bering infant. 

And  what  were  the  feelings  of  Maria  Delmair — that  young,  loving, 
innocent,  and  pure  heart !  Alas !  what  a  rude  shock  had  her  best, 
tenderest,  most  devoted,  and  heavenly  feelings  received.  Did  indig- 
nation mean  her  to  meet  with  an  unblanched  cheek  the  affliction  that 
had  fallen  upon  her?  Did  she  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief  to  thank 
Heaven,  that  had  rescued  her  from  one  so  false,  so  worthless,  as  he  she 
loved  had  to  all  appearance  been  proved  to  be  ?    Did  no  maiden  wish 
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support  her,  and  make  her  seem  the  creature  she  was  not  ?  No,  no. 
Like  some  gentle,  delicate  flower,  over  whose  heauty  the  last  bla>tiiig 
breath  ol'  »ome  te>rible  poison  to  Us  existei.ce  had  passed,  she  drooped, 
and  looked  tlie  very  shadow  of  herforn;er  t-elt. 

She  did  not  wccp  much.  There  are  gtiels  that  will  not  admit  of  the 
coiiso  dtion  of  many  tears;  hu:  she  looked  like  one  who  has  recei  ed 
some  death-wound,  aud  yet  is  cobcealing  its  very  exi*tence  while  it  is 
capping  the  springs  of  life.  At  firt^t  she  had  battled  much  against  the 
btlief  that.  M*  riioii — he  whom  she  had  listened  to  with  deligi  t,  and  to 
whom  she  had  spyken  soft  and  gei.tle  wo.  ds  of  atiecticn,  was  unworthj  — 
it  seeuiexi  inert dible — like  S'^nie  aversion  in  the  or'iinary  (  ourse  of  na- 
tuie;  but  slowly  the  conviction  crept  Lke  a  deadiy  poison  over  he: 
xnind.  Tue  letttr — the  letter.  Poor  Maria,  in  her  guileless  intellect, 
^lould  scarctly  imagine  a  sufficient  amouut  of  human  viliany  to  account 
for  the  appea  ance  (f  sucn  a  dreadful  dccumtnt  in  any  other  way  than 
iy  hslitving  it  genuine.  If  at  first  she,  with  a  show  of  cc-^fidence  in 
her  lover,  deniefil  the  truth  ot  the  rJlegation  it  contained,  sucii  rathtr 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  she  ftlt  an  antagonistic  spirit  agairist  Anderson ; 
and,  likewis-e,  thit  1  er  iurellect  was  so  stunned  for  a  lim?  by  the  d.tad- 
fu/  suadenness  of  the  shuck,  that  sue  rather  disbelieved  in  the  reality 
of  the  letter  at  all,  than  she  was  able  calnsly  to  dispute  its  authenticity, 
,  But  wheti  the  first  shock  was  over — when  she  had  time  to  tiank — 
there  came  over  her  first  in  all  its  horrors  the  convictiou  that  it  might  be 
true,  which  slowly  and  frightfully  veiged  itself  into  a  horrible  and 
sbniikmg  belief  that  it  mu^t  be  true. 

bhe  uuered  no  complaint — iar  better  if  she  had.  She  shed  no  more 
tears.  Oh,  that  they  had  flowed  to  relieve  her  bursting  heart ;  but  she 
looked  in  her  mother's  face,  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  waited  for 
her  to  suggj  st  yet  a  something  in  Meritun's  favour. 

But  in  that  Maria  toon  found  thtre  vas  no  l>ope;  for  Mrs.  Belnjair 
h.ad  li.  ed  long  etaough  iu  the  world,  and  seen  enough  of  its  goings  on,  not 
^0  be  over  sctpncal  with  regard  to  any  am'-)i.nt  of  human  tuj)licicy  and 
"Wickedness,  so  s()e  did  not  see  anything  so  dieadfully  improbable  in  the 
phar^e  against  Mtiilon,  much  as  she  gvieved  that  he  had  ever  set  his 
foot  iu  her  house.  C'  neoladoo  she  had  none  to  ofl'ei  to  Ma  ia  beyond 
puch  common-place  expressions  as  utteily  lailed  to  ameliorate  such  a 
heart-feit  grief  as  that  which  affected  the  beautitul  aud  accomplished 
girl. 

In  the  absence  of  assurances  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Deltnair  that  she  be 
lieved  Meriton  to  be  innocent,  Maria  had  no  difliculty  iu  perceiving 
thai  she  believed  him  gaiity,  and  wirh  such  a  peri:ept.ion  vanished  any 
Btraggtiu^.  doubts  she  might  herself  have  had.  The  awful  dread  (  f  be- 
coming, young  and  shnnlcing  as  she  was,  the  partizan  of  such  a  man  as 
Alenion  might  be,  appalled  her,  and  with  a  shuddering  teiror  she  let  her 
heart  nuise  its  miser  es  in  silence. 

We  ha'  e  somewhere  before  .-jtated  that  Maria  belmair's  beauty  was  of 
that  delicate,  ethereal  character,  which,  while  it  lifts  its  posse.-s  r  almost 
above  the  earth  in  its  exquisite  delic'3cy  and  purity,  sugi^ests  at  the 
eame  li.)  e  the  most  painful  reflections  as  to  the  causes  of  that  very 
btauty  which  is  so  admirable.  "While  she  was  happy — while  her  heart 
throrjbtd  wilh  new-bcrf-i  love,  and  the  fe^t  all  the  extatic  joy  of  beii  g 
jbeioved  in  retuin  by  one  whom  her  imagination  lilted  far  auove  ordi- 
nary men,  there  was  a  glow  of  health  upon  her  cheeks,  and  although 
she  was  s'ill  fragile-Joi  king  as  some  evanescent  flower  which  trembles 
at  the  genlkst  iephyr,  yet  she  was  life  itself  compar^^d  to  what  she  be- 
caa  e  in  but  a  few  s.  ort  hours  alter  the  foul  breath  of  slander  had 
fallen  upon  the  name  of  him  she  loved,  and  blasted  her  budding  hap- 
yinciS  apparent  y  for  ever. 

All  the  S;.mptom8  and  appearances  which  had  occasionally  singly  ap- 
peared to  warrant  a  fear  that  consumption  might  number  among  its 

0  her  beautiful  icams  so  fair  a  sacrifice,  now  came  in  troops,  aud  in 
four-and-twenty  hf  urs  Maua  Delmair  had  received  a  shock  which  her 
mother,  as  she  wept  and  sobbed  over  her  couch,  feared  she  would  never 
again  recover. 

"  My  darling — my  Maria,"  she  said,  look  up  and  tell  me  you  are 
3iot  so  ill  as — as  ". 

"  As  I  look,  mother  ?    God  help  me,  but  I  think  "    She  paused 

for  a  moment,  and  then  added, — "  Heaven  forgive  him  as  I  do — as 

1  dol" 

Mrs.  Delmair  could  do  nothing  but  weep,  and  Maria  in  vain  tried  to 
check  her  tears  by  an  attempt  to  a5sume  a  cheerfulness  she  was  far 
frim  feeling.  It  was  indeed  a  melaachoiy  tinic  in  that  house;  and 
"Wi.at,  if  possible,  aggiavated  the  niittrie>  of  both  mother  and  daughter, 
"Was  the  fact  that  Anderson,  after  the  veiy  unfequivocal  a>  ewer  Jie  had 
lecei'.cd  to  his  addres-es  from  Maria,  still  had  the  indelicacy  to  remain 
in  the  liuuse,  nor  showed  any  intlinaticn  to  go,  but,  on  the  contra.y, 
much  ob  ru(!ed  himself  upon  them,  until  Maria  altogether  kept  to  her 
OWH  ch-iMiUw  to  avoid  the  cruel  persecution  of  his  ^reaence  in  any  ol 
the  »uting-ror,mi»  of  the  hous^.  , 

The  mori  iug  after  tne  brief  conversaMon  we  have  recorded  between 
JAMiA  aud  her  moiLer,  the  former  apiieared  to  be  so  much  weaker,  that 


Mrs.  Delmair,  despite  her  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  would  send  for  a 
physician,  who,  from,  the  first  moment  that  he  saw  his  beautiful  patient, 
iouked  grave  and  distrustful ;  when  Mrs.  Delmair,  after  his  interview 
with  Maria,  said  to  him,  arixiously, — 
"  Sir,  will  the  live — will  i,he  live?" 

"  I  fear  the  case  is  a  serious  one,"  he  replied.    "How  long  has  she 
oeen  so  wretchedly  reduced  i" 
"  Only  for  a  very  few  days," 

"  Then  it  must  be  as  I  suspect — something  is  preying  upon  her 
mind." 

Mrs.  Dejmair  burst  iiito  tears,  as  she  said,— 

"She.  has  indeed — she  has  indeed^  poor  thing.    She  had  fixed  her 

afTectioBS."  .        ,  . 

"  Bah — bahl  nonsense — fixed  her  fiddlesticjc."  cried  the  physician. 
"  Look  ^t  me,  I  never  hxed  my  affections  on  anything.  Look  at  me — 
lock  at  me,  ma'am." 

" I  see  you,  sir."  \     •  j  ,         •  .■, 

"  Very  good;  then  tell  your  daughter. n9t  to  be  a,fooj[,,a^d  if  she  has 
lost  one  lover,  to  get  two  more,  by  way  of  a  set-off  against  the  calamity." 
"  Oh,  sir,  such  advice  will  not  do  for  my  Maria." 
"Won't  it?    Then  you  and  your. ^a.ia  ought  to  know  better.  Pho 
— pho!  madam.    I  don't  want  any  f«e  ;  I'll  call  agaiu  to-morrow.  No, 
I  won't.    Yes,  I  will.    Good  day."  , 

So  saying,  the  eccentric  physic  an ^bustled  away,  leaving  no  satisfac- 
tory opinion  with  poor  Mrs.  Delmair  respecting  Harriet's  condition. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Meriton's  letters  wejre  duly  posted,  and  produced,  instead  of  written 
replies,  the  parties  themselves  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed,  so 
thai  he  soon  had  the  consolation  of  the  presence  Lechmere,  Grant,  and 
Batenian,  not  one  of  whom  made  the  least  doubt  of  his  innocence,  aiid 
they  most  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Anderson,  maddened 
by  jealousy,  had  concocted  the  epistle  which  had  had  so  melanchoij  an 
effect. 

"  Do  not  be  altogether  so  disconcerted  at  this  affair,"  said  Lechmere. 
"I  cannot  imagine  but  what  yiu  will  be  ahle  to  set  yourself  right  wi  h 
P'^  -ria  Delmair,  bad  as  the  matter  looks  at  present.  Here  are  we  three 
inumate  friends  of  }  ours  alreaoy  to  asi-ert  our  belief  in  the  untruth  of  4 
what  is  coiitained  in  the  ktter  to  your  pnjudice,  and  surely  such  a 
weigi >t  of  evidence  must  have  some  efftct.    What  say  you.  Grant  ?" 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion;  and  I  think  if  we  were  to  see  Mrs.  Delmair 
and  her  daughter,  and  not  only  pledge?  ourselves  as  honourable  men  that 
we  believe  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery,  but  engage,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  ca  ry  out  any  plans  they  may  suggest  for  arriving  at  th6 
tuuh,  we  cannot  fail  of  inducing  them  to  suspend  their  judgments,  if 
they  will  not  pronounce  a  senteuce  at  orce  of  not  guilty  against  you, 
Meriton;  and  now  you  shall  not  rguiain  in  doors  any  longer.  Come 
out  and  take  some  exercise,^  and  we  can  talk  further  as  we  go  on. 
Come  now — come." 

Meriton  did  not  attempt  to  resist  the  friendly  solicitation,  more 
especially  as  it  was  night,  and  walking  two  and  two,  the  four  friends 
directed  their  steps  towards  old  W  estminster-b-.idge. 

The  moon  shone  beautifully  upon  the  silent  water,  giving  the  rippling 
stream  the  appearance  of  molten  silver,  whenever  her  beams  descended 
and  caught  the  flood. 

In  SiiiTie  parts  all  w^as  dull,  dark,  and  dismal;  true  it  was  the  moon 
fhone,  but  she  had  not  risen  so  high  as  not  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
river,  which  was  here  and  there  only  Dlumined  by  the  silvery  touch  of 
her  rays.  .  ... 

Save  the  sound  of  the  river  rushing  through  the  arches,  all  was  silent, 
not  a  Eound  reached  the  ear,  and  not  a  sight  of  anything  living  caught 
the  sight — ttie  silence  of  the  desert  was  there.  . 

Irue  it  was  that  a  boat  might  be  seen  gliding  along  its  siirface,  but 
the  arm  that  propelled  it  was  invisible. 

Ihe  lights  fro  n  the  opposite  shores,  and  from  inany  of  the  barges 
that  lay  alongside  of  the  wharfs,  lading  and  unlading,  showed  their 
dim  radiance,  and  here  and  there  a  flickering  ^lare  was  cast  upon  the 
water,  which  reflected  it  back  as  it  met  the  darl^  bo^qm  of  the  silent 
stream.  ,  ,    .  . '     .       ,    ■  , 

Here,  too,  might  be  seen,  nearer  in  shore,  the  furnace  fire  of  some 
foundry,  which  would  throw  a  long  gleam  of  ruddy  liyht  far  across  the 
Thames  while  the  distant  glare  would  remind  us  of  the  many  talcs  of 
enchanted  njidnight  fires.    ■  ^i,  . 

.  The  old  bridue,  too,  was  jpi^fture^que,  and  thjew  a  broad  shadow" 
upon  the  wateis  ;  the  stream  winded  considerably  about  heie,  snd  the 
ODterver  would  find  his  view  lost  in  the  wi(:eniiig  space,  and  the  de- 
creasing number  of  the  water-side  lights  and  buildings  up  the  river, 
whi  e  ^owM^yard  the  li^jhts  increased  in  q;  antity  and  brilliancy. 

The  heauty  and  sublimity  around  him  wrought  a  ^ensibly  beneficial 
efifect  upon  poor  Meriton,  and  he  greiw  mucfi  calaier  from  the  influence 
of  the  open  air — the  calm  scene  befox*  him,  and  the  society  of  those 
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attached  f  iends,  -who  had  t-o  leadoy  re  ponded  to  his  call  for  aid,  when 
in  such  a  distrt^ssful  j-tate  of  n  ind  as  had  been  induced  in  aim  by  such 
deep  injustiie  as  had  been  done  him. 

"  Vou  are  better  now,  M<  riton,"  remarked  Grant. 

'•  Mu  h,  much,"  he  replied.  "  iMy  de  ir  friends,  without  you,  I 
almo-t  think  before  fijs  tiuie  1  f:hoald  have  d.;ne  some  desperate  act. " 

"  Uh  ,"  said  liateman,  in  his  quiet  way,  '-it  appears  tiiat  you  l  ave 
been  for  sotc  tiii;e  conte  nplatmg  a  desperate  act,  friend  iVJeriton  ?" 

"  What  act,  Bateman?" 

"  Matrimony,  to  be  sure.  A  cold  bath  in  January,  I  have  heard,  is 
a  fool  to  it,  and  as  regards  the  chances  of  a  prize ;  you  had  better  join 
an  art-un  on  at  once  " 

Mer  ton  smiled  faintly,  as  he  said, — 

"  Ah,  Bateman,  you  don't  knovr  my  minfJ." 

"  Oh,  evcrj^body  has  his  Maria,  or  his  somebody  else,  and  all  I  can 
say,  is  " 

"Come,  come,  you  shall  not  rail  as-ainst  matrimony,  Bateman,"  in- 
terrupted Grant    "  You  will  marry,  yourself,  some  day,  and  then  " 

"  Stop,  stop,  I  am  done ;  one  threat  is  enou{<h  fy-r  me  at  any  time, 
provided  it  is  a  very  powerful  one ;  I  say  no  more,  I  am  silenced." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE    REMOXSTRA^TCB    'WIIH    HARIA.  THE    SAD    MEETING    AT  THE 

DiLJIAIKS.  ANDEKSOX'S  AGONY  AND  RAGE. — TUB  DOOM. 

The  hour  of  six  had  just  chimed  from  the  clock  in  Lincoln's  Inn- 
iqnare,  when  the  party,  consisti  ;g  of  Charles  Lerhmere,  George  Grant, 
jfnd  James  Bateman,  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Delmairs  house. 
They  knocked  for  admission,  and  were  at  once  shown  into  the  parlour, 
■where  Mrs.  Delmair  would  see  thtm  m  a  few  moments 

The  room  bore  a  more  than  ordinary  solemn  appearance  ;  indeed,  the 
grave  and  melancholy  air  of  the  ihree  young  men  who  had  undtrtaken 
8u  h  an  otRce,  would  hive  rein'.ftred  any  place  they  entered  one  of  in- 
terest and  solemnity.  Their  duty  imparted  to  thetn  a  greater  air  of  se- 
verity and  gravity  than  they  were  wont  to  bear,  while  soirov/  and  regret 
cau  ed  melancholy  to  cast  a  still  deeper  shade  over  their  featured  than 
ordinary. 

T^f-y  spoke  not  until  Mrs.  Delmair  entered  the  ronm,  and  then  James 
Bateman  rose,  and  said  to  her,  iu  a  mild,  gentlemanly  tone, — 
*'  Mrs.  Delmair,  I  believe." 
"  Yes,  I  am,  sir." 

"  We  are  friends  of  Mr.  Meriton,  madam,  and  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  calling  u.;on  you  '^o  ^peak  t  >  you  respecting  an  unfoiti,nate  and  most 
calamitous  occurrence  that  has  taken  place,  as  well  as  to  express  our 
conviction  of  the  lalsity  of  the  charge  brought  against  our  friend  Mr. 
Mer-ion." 

'  "  I  do  not  know  more  of  this  affair  than  what  would  justify  me  in  fce- 
Hev  ng  it  to  be  trne  ;  and  yet,  I  could  wish  it  were  not,  for  it  has  cost 
me  a  d  mine  many  a  pang,  and,  Iftar,  much  future  evil." 

"  We  are  raoraily  convinced  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  fabrication," 
rem.rked  Geortie  Grant;  "  for  Mr.  Merifon  has  no  connections  at  York, 
nor  do  we  believe  he  \?as  ever  in  that  city." 

^  it  may  be  go,"  lei^Ued  Mrs.  Delmair ;  "  and  yet  the  accusation  may 
be  go  .d  I  wish,  indeed,  there  was  some  wa  by  which  we  could  at  once 
test  its  entire  trutti  or  falseliood,  and  make  it  appareiit  " 

"  We  know  that  Me  itou's  leclings  are  so  deej^ly  embarked  in  this  af- 
foir, '  said  Chcirles  Lechraere,  "  that  we  thought  it  a  duly  we  owe  to  him, 
to  see  you,  and  endeavour  to  explain  and  reason  with  you  on  the  sudject ; 
f^or  the  cor^quenccB  to  him  are  very  great ;  th  y  render  him  the  most 
unhappy  mail  a'ive,  and  ruiu  his  future  prospects." 

"  Ala.-*  I"  replied  Mrs.  Delmair,  "  not  only  his  own,  hut  the  very 
Ilea  "h  of  one  besides  himself  is  likely  to  be  ru  ned.  I  would,  indeed,  it 
C0U.4  be  explained,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  dout — 1  cannot  see 
how  i:  can  be  done." 

"  The  letter,  I  fear,"  remarked  Bateman,  "  was  forged  with  a  most 
tmworiby  purpose,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  not  only 
its  anther  hut  that  he  must  have  placed  it  there  also," 

"  1  cannot  see  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmair;  but  I  will  not  dispute  with 
you,  gei  tiemen  ;  you  know  more  of  Mr.  Meriton  than  1  do  " 
.  And  of  Mr.  Anderson  aUq,"  said  Lechmere.  '•  We  know  them 
both,  and  our  advice  has  been  asked  for  a -d  submitted  to  by  Mr.  Meriton, 
and,  upon  a  full  investigation  o!  tlie  case,  we  believe  him  perfectly  in- 
nocent «f  the  chafge  lai4  agaiiist  him." 

"  I  do  not  wi'-h  to  accuse  h'm,  gent.emen,  but  I  must  exert  my  own 
belief  as  !ar  only  as  circuiii&tancfs  will  peimit  me. ' 

"  Certahily— certainly,"  said  Bateman  ;  "  but  when  they  are  of  a 
doobtful,  HBapidous,  end  unsatiefKCfory  charitter,  we  ought  to  receive 
them  with  can  lion  ;  ai>d  1  must  say  tliat,  considtrihg  the  motive  and 
nianner  of  action  pursued  by  Mr.  Anderson,  your  mind,  at  least,  ougnt 
not  to  adopt  any  uufavouxable  impicssioa  against  Mr.  Meiiion." 


"  I  have  none,  sir  ;  but  you  cannot  insint  that  I  ^h^tlld  make  myself 
a  judge  ol  M-  .  MeritoM's  conduct.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  not  guilty, 
he  is  most  untortunate  by  Hetming  guil  y." 

"  This  very  apptarance  has  been  produced  ky  a  conrb'nation  of  cir- 
cumst.inces,  a  1  produce  )  by  hi*  enemies,  who  not  oi  ly  wiblud  to  Oepiive 
him  of  happiness,  but  ei.dfcavou.cd  to  stciil  it  trum  him,  so  that  rhey 
may  reap  all  the  benelits  that  should  have  been  htb." 

There  was  now  a  pause,  tor  Mrs.  Deiinair  lepli'^d  not  to  the  la«t 
speaker.  She  could  but  reiterate  her  sufccre  ret^ret  at  what  had  u.  h  'p- 
pily  passed,  but  could  not  give  them  any  sati.'^faciory  promise  or  hope. 
Ti  e  appearauce  of  the  affair  was  against  Meriicn,  and  she  could  not 
help  it.  ... 
.  May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  Miss  Maria  Delmair  ? 
Mr.  Meriton's  wiihes  were  urgent  on  that  point,  and  we  feel  it  to  t)6 
necessary  to  do  so,  if  we  can  be  allowed." 

"  Maria  is  very — very  ill,"  replied  Mrs.  Delmair,  with  much  sadnesB. 
"  I  don't  know  that  she  can,  but,  if  so,  she  will  come  down.".  ' 

Mrs.  Delmaii  rung  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  inform  Meria 
that  if  she  cotild  come  down  to  the  pariour,  she  wished  her  to  do  so,  as 
some  gentlemen  from  Mr.  Meriton  wished  to  speak  lo  her. 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  suspense,  i>iaria  was  heard  coming 
slowly  down  stairs,  and  then  entered  the  parlour.  Her  appearance 
was  greatly  altered,  she  was  very  pale  and  languid,  her  form  appeared 
wasted,  and  she  was  very  weak. 

"  These  gentle-men,  Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  "  are  friends  of  Mr. 
Meriton,  and  Lave  called  to  express  their  disbelief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter  that  was  found  addressed  to  Mr.  Meriion,  and  they  wishe4 
mt  ch  to  see  you  to  do  so." 

"  I  am  not  Mr.  Me  iton's  accuser,"  replied  Maria,  faintly;  "  if  he  b© 
not  guilty  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  h.ear  it." 

"Miss  Maria,"  replied  B  teman,  "  we  do  not  come  here  with  the 
supposition  that  you  are  his  accuser;  but  we  do  so  because  his  wel  aie 
and  happiness  are  bound  up  with  yourself,  and  it  is  upon  your  good  opi- 
nion 0.  ly  that  he  can  live.  He  is  not  accustd  by  you,  but  he  has  been 
placed  in  such  a  positiitn  that  you  believe  hi.i.  guilty." 

'*  U I  less  I  were  disposed  (o  disbelieve  ail  evidence,  I  should,  cf  course, 
discredit  such  a  proof,  for,  in  the  absence  of  everything,  save  his  own 
asseverations,  it  is  a  proof." 

"  But  it  is  a  fabrication  ;  we  know  him  well  and  Mr.  Anderson  both, 
and  are  convinced  that  the  letter  is  a  mere  fabrication,  got  up  for  the 
sole  purp'ise  of  ruining  him  in  your  estimation." 

"  Have  you  any  proof  of  this  2" 

"  We  can  have  no  proof  of  a  negative,"  replied  Bateman,  "  but  we 
discredit  it  because  we  be)i.=;ve  him  incapable  of  such  deeds,  and  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  stranger  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ;.  and  more,  he 
has  made  us  arq'-ainted  wi'h  his  ejuarrel  with  Mr  Andert-on  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  our  ov/n  minds,  we  are  certain  that  it  is  a  fabrication 
of  ihe  lattei's  to  cause  you  to  forbid  hirn  the  house  " 

"  As  I  said  before,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  his  accuser ;  I  have  nothing 
to  Fay  to  Mr.  Meriion  ;  he  may  be  mU' cent,  I  hope  he  is;  I  would, 
rather  hear  no  more  about  this  affair.    I  am  much  too  ill  to  do  so." 

"  I  regret  your  inrlisposiiion  mKch,  but  yet  1  must  press  upon  yot^ 
the  justice  of  our  represent  tion,  .and  h  .'pe  you  will  think,  when  you 
have  more  leisure  and  health,  that  mere  appearance  is  not  enough  to 
ruin  him." 

"  I  can  say  no  mere,  sir;  I  wish  him  happiness,  I  accuse  him  of 
nothing.    I  am  very  ill." 

As  Ma.ia  uttered  t!  e  last  words,  she  tottered  and  would  have  fallen, 
but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  Lechmere,  who  saved  her.  She  was 
immediately  carried  from  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Delmair  followed  her 
daughter.  ,  ,  • 

The  friends  were  much  discouraged  at  this  untoward  event,  which 
shortened  their  interview  ;  but  ere  they  quitted  the  house,  knowing  that 
Anderson  was  at  home,  they  quitted  the  parlour  and  asceuded  to  his 
room,  which  they  entered. 

Anderson  was  seated;  he  knew  they  were  in  the  house,  and  fat  in 
momentary  expectation,  or  rather  dread,  of  their  appearance.  His  fea- 
tures betrayed  agony  and  an  unsettled  state  of  mind ;  he  arose  as  they 
entered,  and  a  dreadful  paleness  sat  conspicuously  upon  him, 

"  Anderson,"  said  Bateman,  "  we  have  called  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  letter  that  has  caused  so  much  misery." 

"  You  mean,  I  presume,  the  letter  he  dropped  out  of  his  pocket  one 
evening  down  stair>?" 

"  We  mean  the  letter  addressed  to  him  from  York,  and  f^el  sure  ii 
is  a  fabrication  ;  we  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all  you  hold  holy  and 
dear— in  the  name  of  reason,  jjstice,  honour,  and  hon./sty,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  ttie  mischief  you  have  already  committed,  and  to  acknowltdge 
the  tfuth." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Anderson,  coldly,  bilt  much  agitated,  "  you 
have  made  this  matter  up  among  yourselves,  and  have  come  to  a  deter- 
mination upou  the  xep resentatiou  of  one  iudividaaJ,  aud  come  here  wiih 
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prejudieed  notions — all  I  have  to  say  is  thcjr  are  entirely  founded  in 
error,  and  I  cannot,  of  course  do  that  which  would  be  a  suicidal  act." 

"  This  is  idle  subterfuge,'  replied  Bateman  j  "  between  man  and 
Man,  Anderson,  nay,  between  brother  and  brother,  as  we  are  by  choice, 
let  justice  be  done;  we  can  nderstand  your  feelings,  and  be  assured 
an  act  of  reparation  can  nev  .  be  one  of  disgrace." 

"  I  have  done  no  injury,  and  have  no  reparation  to  make;  and  if," 
continued  Anderson,  getti  <^  into  a  great  passion,  "  this  uncivil  conduct 
is  continued,  I  must  use  p  ine  means  of  protecting  myself." 
^-  "  Use  what  you  will,  bn remember  our  compact ;  and  recollect  also, 
you  will  be  the  first  to  break  it.  You  know  the  justice  of  what  is  re- 
quired— then  give  it." 

"  I  cannot  give  what  I  have  not — I  cannot  confess  when  there  is  no 
erime — do  as  you  will,  act  as  you  will,  you  have  my  answer." 

"  Then,  Anderson,  in  our  joint  nameS;  we  declare  you  a  recreant 
to  your  oath,  and  henceforth  no  longer  one  of  us ;  we  disown  you, 
and  trust  you  will  never  invade  our  yearly  dinner — for  you  will  have 
no  title  to  sit  wlfli  us  at  the  same  table,  and  are  no  longer  one  of 
the  Compact." 

They  turned  from  the  apartment  and  quitted  the  house. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  nest.) 


THE  VILLAGE  QUEEN. 

By   CHAKLES  SWAIK. 

The  nuts  hang  ripe  upon  the  chesnut  boughs, 

And  the  rich  stars  send  forth  that  clear  blue  light 

O'er  glistening  leaves,  and  flowers  that,  fond  as  love,« 

Perfume  the  very  dew  that  bows  their  heads. 

And  lays  their  sweet  and  quiet  beauty  low, 

And  dream-like  voices  float  upon  the  ear, 

With  mingling  harmony  of  birds  and  trees, 

And  gushing  waters  !  Beautiful  is  Night — 

And  beautiful  the  thoughts  she  calls  to  birth. 

The  hopes  which  make  themselves  immo;tal  wings; 

The  memories,  that  slow  and  sadly  steal, 

Like  moonlight  music,  o'er  the  watching  heart : 

Yet,  with  a  tone  thus  light,  stirring  the  mind 

To  themes  beyond  a  trumpet's  breath  to  rouse, 

My  spirit  wakes  'mid  sad  remembrances 

Of  one  who  shone  the  beauty  of  cur  vale. 

The  idol  of  our  homes-^^ur  Vil'age  Queen  ! 

Methinks  I  see  her  now — the  graceful  girl! 

The  shadowy  richness  of  her  ?uburn  hair, 

Half  parted  o'er  a  brow  while  as^he  bloom 

Of  the  wild  myrtle  flower ;  and  eyes  whose  hue 

Was  like  the  vlolei's,  with  more  of  light ; 

A  silent  poetry  dwelt  in  their  depths — 

A  melody  inaudible !    Her  neck — 

Oh,  elegant  and  fair  as  the  young  dove's  I — 

Gave  to  the  mild  expression  of  her  form 

The  grace  that  artists  study.    Thus  she  look'd 

Ere  early  blight  had  wasted  her  fine  bloom. 

And  dimmed  the  gladness  of  her  starry  eyes. 

Her  house  was  small,  but  very  beautiful : 

A  pastoral  cot,  with  mountain,  rock,  and  vale, 

And  pleasant  wa  er—  all  that  constitutes 

A  picture  of  romance,  a  summer  home  I 

There,  like  a  rose,  she  grew  from  infancy, 

The  blessing  ot  a  widow'd  mother's  heart — 

Light  of  her  eyes— the  dial  of  her  mind, 

Round  which  her  thoughts  revolved. 

An  orphan  youth. 
The  offspring  of  a  distant  relative. 
Dwelt  with  the  aged  matron  and  her  child, 
And  rose  to  manhood  'neath  their  generous  roof  : 
Alas,  for  the  return  ! — 'Tit  strange  that  one 
So  mild  and  gentle  in  her  loveliness, 
Whose  life  was  simple  as  the  wilding  broom, 
And  happiest  in  the  shade,  should  nurse  so  fond, 
So  deep  a  passion  for  a  youth,  whose  moods  ♦ 
Were  ever  wayward,  gloomy,  wild,  and  bold. 
Jealous  and  proud — the  passionate  reverse 
Of  her  sweet,  guileless  self!  And  yet  she  loved. 
With  that  intense  affection,  that  deep  faith. 
Which  knows  no  change,  and  sets  but  in  the  tomb ! 
'Twere  vain  to  trace  how  step  by  step  he  fell — 
How,  deed  by  deed,  he  darkened  into  guilt, 
And  perished  in  his  crimes  ! 


Sweet  Eleanor  ! 
Pale,  blighted  girl — she  withered  fast,  like  those 
Who  have  no  earthly  hope  ;  and  still  she  smiled. 
And  said  she  should  be  happy  soon,  and  breathed, 
Like  a  young  dying  swan,  her  music  tones 
Of  parting  tenderness  into  that  fount 
Which  might  not  hold  them  long — a  mother's  heart ! 
Oh !  youth  is  like  the  emerald,  which  throws 
Its  own  green  light  o'er  all ! — even  to  the  last. 
She  spoke  of  brighter  hours,  of  happier  days, 
Of  nights  that  bring  no  sorrow — no  regret ; 
That  she  would  love  none  but  her  mother  now. 
And  she  henceforth  should  be  the  world  to  he^ 

Do  you  behold  where  the  lone  rising  moon 
Tinges  with  holy  light  the  village  spire. 
And  braids  with  silver  the  far  cypress  boughs, 
Bending,  like  mercy,  o'er  the  sorrowing  brow, 
And  lonely  heart,  the  weary  and  the  worn  ?  ^ 
There,  in  her  early  tomb,  reclines  the  pride 
And  beauty  of  our  vale  — the  Village  Queen. 


Character. — Every  subject  which  is  well  expressed  is  said  to  be" 
well  characterized.  Character  results  from  the  individuality  and  quality 
of  any  object,  which  distinguishes  it  from  others  of  the  same  species. 
There  is  no  man  without  a  character  of  some  sort  or  other  :  even  he  who 
is  believed  to  have  none,  and  taken  for  a  Proteus,  has  a  character — that 
of  having  none,  by  which,  in  fact,  he  is  distinguished  from  others.  The 
talent  of  discerning  these  individual  traits  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  in  the  art  of  seeing  and  portraying.  The  head  of 
Alexander,  for  instance,  announces  in  a  moment  the  mind  ambitious  of 
universal  conquest.  This  is  perceivable  in  the  full  round  salient  eye, 
full  of  fire  and  upturned  ;  in  the  projection  of  the  chin  ;  in  the  mouth 
slightly  opened ;  in  the  eyebrows,  &c.  In  Athens  there  was  a  school 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  and  studying  the  physiognomy. 
Characters  display  themselves  more  forcibly  when  they  are  contrasted 
with  one  another;  but  this  must  be  done  without  affectation.  One 
ought  likewise  to  be  able  to  recognize  at  once  the  different  character  of 
each  figure  on.  the  scene,  as  if  he  had  himself  been  actually  living  and 
moving  amongst  them.  The  most  interesting  characteis  are  those  of 
man  under  the  influence  of  moral  action.  If  they  are  well  portrayed, 
they  will  enable  us  to  read  his  heart,  to  anticipate  or  divine  his  senti- 
ments, and  discover  the  motive  of  his  actions.  Characters  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  disposition ;  and  the  artist  who  knows  how  to  manage  and 
represent  them  well,  affords  us  the  means  of  investigating  the  secret 
qualities  of  others  for  our  own  personal  advantage.  We  beeome  wise 
with  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  prudent  with  Ulysses.  This  is  the  domi- 
nion which  the  artist  exercises  over  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  The 
personages  we  approve  touch  us  more  sensibly  ;  those  whom  we  disap- 
prove ought  to  excite  in  us  a  deeper  aversion. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  addressed  to  the  Editor  (post-paid)  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention. 

M.  LoNDA. — "  The  Poor  Man's  Day  of  Rest  "  shall  be  inserted  if  the 
author  will  revise  his  copy,  and  make  sundry  little  alterations  in 
rhyme  and  measure.  A  glance  through  the  piece  will  show  him  to 
what  we  allude. 

C.  J.  H  Taylor.— Forward  the  remainder  of  "  The  Smugglers,"  and 
it  shall  be  inserted,  if  possible;  though  we  must  tee  excused  if  we 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  corrections. 

Selia. — "  The  Reminiscences  of  a  Life"  are  very  acceptable,  as  the 
author  can  continue  them  at  his  convenience,  each  reminiscence  being 
comijlete  in  one  number.    They  shall  be  commenced  forthwith. 

Declined,  with  thanks.— "The  Robber's  Wife;"  "The  Tears  of  Love;" 
"Unhappy  Couple;"  and  "To  the  Memory  of  the  Immortal  Nelson." 

Accepted. — "  The  Convent  Bell ;"  and  "  First  Love," 

J,  Miller. — Accepted.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again. 

OssGouD  ToRKiNGTON. — It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  author  of  "The  Fright"  for  his  offer  of  original 
contributiuns,  but  the  substance  of  the  article  has  been  printed  some- 
where about  fifty  times. 

The  MSS.  of  articles  not  accepted  must  be  applied  for  at  the  office  within 
a  fortnight  after  the  notice,  or  they  will  be  destroyed. 
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"  Why  does 
what  ailest 

"but  seme- 
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I  tall  form  to  its  full  height.  "  Bid  your  lover  cease ;  you  have  more 
!  Avisdom,  maiden,  than  Prince  Alfred.  Thou  kuowest  that  a  word  irom 
j  Harold  could  hurl  him  to  a  dungeon,  and  tear  his  chosen  lady  from 
I  him.  You  act  a  wise  part  in  advisint?  him  to  cease  his  prating.  For 
j  the  present,  fare  thee  well;  we  will  meet  again." 

He  strode  away ;  the  blue  eyes  of  Alfred  sparkled  with  more  than 
usual  lustre;  his  open  brow  «as  contracted,  and  his  teeth  firmly  set,  aa 
he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  direction  taken  by  the  wily  Harold.  But 
the  cloud  cleared  from  his  brow  when  he  gazed  upon  the  form  beside 
him,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  fair  forehead. 

Egitha  was  young  and  lovely ;  her  dark  eyes  were  full  of  softness  and 
tenderness ;  her  voice  was  low  and  gentle,  and  as  her  brow;;  hair 
strayed  over  her  shoulders  in  long  ringlsts,  she  loeked  at  least  a  beauti- 
ful creature. 

"  The  villain  would  try  to  prove  me  unworthy  of  thy  love,  my 
fairest,"  he  said ;  "  bat  Egitha  -would  not  believe  him,  would'st  thou, 
love  ?" 

"Believe  him,"  she  cried,  "  no,  never.  A  woman  cannot  so  easily 
believe  aught  of  evil  that  Is  spoken  of  him  she  lives.  He  calls  you 
a  traitor,  Alfred  ;  but  jou  are  no  traitor,  and  I  told  him  so  " 

"A  traitor!"  cried  Alfred;  "you  spoke  truly,  love;  'tis  he  who  is 
the  traitor— he  who  has  wrung  from  me  the  con'ession  of  the  love  I 
bear  to  one  of  the  fail  est  ladles  of  the  court,  to  endeavour  to  gain  her 
affection." 

"  But  he  never  will  succeed,  dear  Alfred,"  cried  Egitha  ;  "  the  love 
of  Egitha  is  not  to  be  gained  by  fair  promises;  gold  may  tempt  othrs 
to  the  cftmmission  of  deeds  foreign  to  their  nature,  but  they  cannot 
gain  the  heart  of  Egitha." 

"  I  know  it,  loved  one!"  exclaimed  Prince  Alfred.  "  I  know  I  may 
trust  to  thy  love,  my  Egitha  ;  but  t  fear  for  thee.  Consent  to  be  my 
bride,  my  wife,  my  Egitha,  and  we  need  fear  no  longer." 

She  placed  her  little  hand  in  his,  and  a  deep  blush  which  suffused 
her  cheek,  was  the  only  answer. 

"  But  one  word,  love — one  word,  my  Egitha — one  little  word." 
She  gave  that  word  and  they  parted,  and  Alfred  sought  his  brother 
Edward,  to  whom  he  related  the  tale  of  what  had  passed,  and  consulted 
him  upon  how  he  should  act  for  the  future.  Scarce  y  had  he  time  to 
tell  him  of  what  had  occurred,  when  his  mother  entered,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  packet.  She  was  now  verging  upon  old  age ;  but  there  were 
stil!  to  be  seen  traces  of  former  beauty.  Her  form  M'as  slight  but  ma- 
jestic, and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  cunning  and  arttulness  which 
characterised  her  through  her  whole  life. 

"Alfred,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a  commission  for  thee;  ha^iten,  I  beg, 
to  the  Castle  of  Guilford,  and  deliver  this  paper;  do  not  delay  longer 
than  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  parcel  contains  letters  of  import- 
ance. I  have  ordered  arrangements  to  be  made  for  your  journey,  and 
wish  you  a  safe  return." 

She  waved  her  loug,  thin  hand,  and  moved  away  without  another 
word. 

"  Our  mother  gets  more  stately  every  day,"  thought  Edward,  as  she 
depaited  without  even  glancing  at  him.  Findinf?  a  few  chosen  horse- 
men awaiting  hira,  he  instantly  departed,  and  arrived  at  the  Castle  of 
j  Guilford,  where  he  delivered  his  packet,  and  stayed  to  rest  after 
'  his  journey.  The  night  passed  on,  and  when  morning  broke,  a  troop  of 
horsemen  arrived  at  the  castle-gate,  and  demanded  to  see  Prince  Alfred. 
The  unsuspecting  prince  immediately  arose,  end  went  to  meet  them. 
He  was  surrounded,  and  seized  a  prisoner  by  Earl  Goodwin,  and  by 
King  Harold's  order. 

"  Wherefore  am  I  thus  seized  1"  be  asked  of  those  around,  and  "trea- 
son," was  the  only  answer  he  received    "  I  am  no  traitor,"  be  replied ; 


HAROLD. 

"  Why  look  so  sad,  my  brother  ?"  said  a  young  man. 
that  mournful  look  sit  upon  thy  brow  ?  Tell  me,  Alfred 
thee  ?" 

"  I  know  not  what,  dear  Edward,"  returned  the  brother 
thing  hangs  upon  ray  spirits." 

"  Has  the  fair  Egitha  frowned  upon  thee,  or  has  this  haughty  Earl 
Goedwin  said  aught  to  vex  ray  brother  ?" 

"  Neither,"  answered  Alfred ;  "  King  Harold  has  looked  upon  me 
wjih  a  favourable  eye,  and,  therefore,   " 

"  And.  therefore,  Earl  Goodwin  is  thine  enemy  and  mine ,"  interrupted 
Prince  Edward. 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Alfred;  "the  earl  has  distinguished  us  by 
many  acts  of  courtesy — 'twere  unfair  to  judge  harshly  of  him." 

"  I  trust  I  do  judge  wrongly  of  him,"  said  Edward  ;  "  yet  I  like  him 
not.  Our  mother,  Emma,  has  warned  us  of  him ;  she,  too,  mistrusts 
him  ;  an. I  mark  me,  Alfred,  not  without  a  cause." 

"  Sayes'.  thou  tha%"  said  Alfred  ;  "  if  our  mother  thought  so,  would 
she  have  invited  as  over,  and  placed  us  in  the  power  of  so  powerful  an 
enemy  ?" 

"  But  wherefore  does  she  entreat  of  us  not  to  visit  together?  Why 
doen  she  never  allow  both  of  us  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  earl  ?" 

P/ince  Alfred  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  for  a  moment;  then 
raising  thena,  he  replied, — 

"  The  power  of  the  earl  were  naught  without  the  king's  consent." 

"  You  will  only  say  1  am  suspicious,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  mistrust 
the  king." 

"  Mistrust  the  king!"  cried  P/ince  Alfred,  starting. 

"Ay,  even  the  king,  our  brother.  Alfred,  take  thine  Edward's  ad- 
vice, and  secure  the  hand  of  the  fair  Egitha.  The  eje  of  love  rests 
only  on  the  object  of  affection  ;  but  the  eye  of  a  watchful  and  devoted 
brother,  can  discern  the  look  of  jealousy  which  fires  the  eye  of  our  king 
and  b  other  whenever  you  approach  the  fair  Egitha." 

"  Is  It  so?"  cried  Al'ried.  "This  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  advice,  of  which  I  will  avail  myself.  Already  U  it  the 
time  I  appointed  to  meet  my  Egitha,  and,  doubtless,  eie  this,  she  will 
be  waiting;  so  fare  thee  well,  my  brother ;  henceforth  I  will  he  more 
watchful  and  more  guarded." 

Hurrying  away,  he  sought  the  forest  of  Aliens,  Plunging  into  the 
heart  of  the  wood,  he  arrived  near  the  place  of  appointment,  and  was 
surprised  at  hearing  voices  near  him,  and  still  more  when  he  found 
that  it  was  his  beloved  who  was  speaking. 

"  If  you  are  a  man,"  be  heard  her  say,  "  if  you  are  a  man,  you 
will  leave  me ;  you  know  full  well  I  love  your  brother,  and  why  do  you 
press  your  suit  ?" 

"  But  cannot  the  love  of  Harold  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Alfred  ? 
Alfred  cares  not  for  you  ;  he  does  but  deceive  you,  Egitha.  You  doubt 
my  words,  I  know  you  do,  yet  you  cannot  disbelieve  me  when  I 
say  that  I  have  not  Jong  since  given  my  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
another." 

"  It  is  false!"  cried  a  voice,  and  Prince  Alfred  stood  between  them 
"  King  Harold  though  you  be,  I  tell  you  that  you  lie,  and  that  " 

"  Hush  !— hush  I"  cried  Egitha,  throwing  herself  into  her  lover's 
ar;u»,  and  placing  her  small  hand  on  his  mouth. 

"  I  cannot  huoh  whilst  this  false  man  stands  before  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  For  my  sake,  Alfred  1"  cried  the  maiden ;  "  for  the  8aX«  of  Egitha, 
ceane," 


Ay,  bid  him  cease,  fair  Egitha,"  cried  King  Harold,  drawing  his  ■  but  wordf  were  uielegs,  and  bli  faithful  foU9WMi,  wh9  were  stIU 
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•wrapped  in  slumber,  were  seiaed  and  unarmed,  and  with  their  master, 
conveyed  from  Guilford  Castle. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  met  a  party  of 
men,  scarcely  equal  in  number  to  King  Harold's  troops.  A  fierce  en- 
counter ensued  ;  but  Earl  Goodwin's  soldiers  were  successful  in  the 
end,  and  the  leader  of  the  venturesome  band  was  taken  prisoner. 

"  Thou  would  St  have  saved  Prince  Alfred,,  wouldst  thou  not  V  asked 
a  ferocious-looking  trooper  of  the  fresh  captive. 

"  I  would,"  answered  the  leader  of  the  band,  in  a  low  musical  voice, 
which  made  the  warrior  start  back  in  amazement. 

"  Thou  art  not  a  man,"  he  said,  gazing  on  the  slight  form  of  the  sup- 
posed youth.  The  deep  blush  that  mantled  on  the  fair  cheek  of  Egitha, 
(for  she  it  was,)  was  the  only  reply. 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  cried  the  soldier,  his  rough  voice  softening  as  he 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  Egitha.  "  Poor  girl,  poor  girl,  I  pity  thee.  I 
see  the  tear  in  that  bright  eye  of  thine,  and  it  tells  me.  Soldier  as  I  am, 
that  he  is  dear  to  thee  ;  poor  girl,  poor  girl,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm.  "If  I  had  known  this,"  he  continued,  "I  could  not  have 
raised  this  hand  against  thee,  for,  though  you  will  smile  to  hear  a 
rough  fellow  like  me  talk  of  love,  I  was  loved  once  by  a  maiden  as  fair 
as  thou  art,  and  I  was  suspected,  as  they  say  Prince  Alfred  is,  of  treason 
to  my  king,  and  it  broke  my  Agatha's  heart  to  see  the  object  of  her 
young  heart's  affection  suspected  and  imprisoned  by  the  king  whom  he 
had  served  very  truly,  and  though  she  lived  to  see  me  me  free,  and  ho- 
noured as  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  she  died  and  left  me  what  I  am. 
But  you  will  not  thank  old  Hubert  for  the  story  of  his  love ;  you  would 
thank  me  more  if  I  were  to  let  you  speak  with  Prince  Alfred.  'Twould 
be  better,"  he  cried,  in  his  usual  rough  voice,  "  to  let  the  two  traitors 
ride  together ;  our  triumph  will  seem  the  greater  to  the  good  Earl 
Goodwin,  if  we  present  him  two  prisoners  instead  of  one;"  and,  seizing 
the  reins  of  the  horse  on  which  Egitha  rode,  he  placed  her  by  the  side 
of  Alfred. 

She  turned  her  head  to  gaze  upon  him ;  Prince  Alfred  met  her  eye, 
and  she  said, — 

' '  It  gives  me  pain,  sir,  to  see  you  by  my  side  a  prisoner  like  myself ; 
my  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  to  one  who  has  bai  teted  liberty,  and 
it  may  '«?e  life,  to  save  an  unhappy  prince,  who  is  Jalsely  accused,  and 
it  pains  me  to  the  heart  to  see  the  fatal  result  of  your  kindness ;  you 
have  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  Alfred,  but  they  will  not  repay  you 
for  what  you  have  doae — for  what  still,  1  tear,  awaits  you." 

"I  care  cot tf-I  die  for  thee,"  answered  Egitha,  "life  would  be  a 
fearful  void  without  thee,  Alfred." 

"Egitha,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  "  is  it  possible  that  it  is  to  you  I  owe 
BO  great  a  debt  of  gratitude  i" 

"  It  is  Egitha  who  has  striven  hard  to  save  thee  ;  but  I  have  failed," 
she  answered,  coverii.g  her  face  with  y.er  hands,  and  the  tears  started 
between  her  slender  fingers. 

"Heaven  help  thee,  Egitha,"  cried  Alfred;  "T  thought  not  that 
such  a  trial  awaited  me ;  to  see  thee  a  prisoner  was  far  from  ray  thoughts ; 
the  prisoner  of  Harold,  too." 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  his  beloved  being  in  the  power  of 
the  heartless  king. 

"Fear  not  for  me,"  said  Egitha;  "  I  will  escape  ere  long,  and  you 
shall  be  released.  Remember  this  ;  when  you  hear  a  whistle  in  the  air, 
know  that  I  am  safe.  Hush  !"  she  continued,  placing  her  finger  on 
her  lips ;  "we  shall  be  overheard." 

The  sound  of  a  trumpet  now  smote  their  ears,  proceeding  from  a 
wood  close  by,  and  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  those  who  surrounded 
Alfred.  They  were  soon  in  the  wood,  and  arrived  beneath  a  tiee,  where 
sat  a  man  of  middle  age,  tall  in  stature,  with  a  countenance  marked  by 
care,  but  still  strikingly  handsome ;  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  chosen 
soldiers,  whilst  a  group  of  women  were  collected  near  hiin.  Alfred  re- 
cognised in  him  the  Earl  of  Goodwin. 

"  Ha!"  cried  the  earl ;  "  Prince  Alfred,  thou  art  now  in  my  power." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Alfred;  "you  will  consign  me  to  a  life  of 
torture,  or  a  lingering  death." 

"  How  knowest  thou  that  i"  asked  the  earl. 

"Because  you  have  no  sense  of  honour  or  justice  ;  the  stratagem  by 
which  you  obtained  possession  of  my  person  is  worthy  of  a  coward  like 
yourself.    My  death  will  be  marked  " 

"  Nonsense — nonsense  !"  exclaimed  the  earl ;  "  thy  passion  will  avail 
thee  nothing ;  I  offer  you  life  and  honour.  Come  hither,  my  child," 
lie  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  addressing  his  daughter,  who  stood  amidst  the 
group  of  women  ;  and  she  stepped  forward,  her  beautiful  face  suflTused 
■with  a  crimson  blush.  '■  My  daughter  loves  you;  take  her  for  your 
bride,  and  life  and  honour  are  before  you — 1  exact  no  more." 

"  Wed  your  daughter,  to  leave  my  Egitha,  the  victim  of  Harold's 
love— never !  Lead  me  to  prison— lead  me  to  death— bUt  1  Vrfll 'never 
wed  any  but  my  Egitha."  i     t    :  f  ; 

"Itia  over,"  cried  the  earl,  waving  his  hand;  "lead  him  away— 
leaU  him  away  1" 


They  placed  him  on  his  horse  again,  and  rode  away ;  he  looked 
around  for  Egitha;  she  was  not  there.  Hubert  came  to  his  side, 
aud  whispered, — "She  is  safe — she  bade  me  give  you  this  signal;" 
and  he  thrust  a  small  silver  whistle  into  his  hand,  and  mixed  with  the 
foremost  of  the  throng.  They  then  conveyed  him  to  prison,  where  his 
mind  was  tortured  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  brother's  and  mother's 
fate ;  but  Hubert  soon  eased  his  anxiety  by  telling  him  that  he  had 
warned  them  in  time,  and  they  hadalready  left  England.  His  sole  anxiety 
now  was  for  Egitha ;  but  Hubert  assured  him  of  her  safety,  and  often 
brought  him  letters  from  her,  and  promised  that  he  should  see  her  ere 
long,  which  promise  he  fulfilled.  Poor  Egitha  visited  hun  in  his  dreary 
cell ;  her  cheek  was  very  pale,  and  her  form  was  wasted,  but  not  less 
than  his ;  confinement  had  wrought  fearful  ravages  upon  his  frame  ; 
his  eyes  were  dim,  indeed,  and  his  hair  and  beard  had  grown  long, 
which  greatly  increased  his  altered  appearance ;  but  he  was  the  same  in 
her  eyes.  A  woman's  love  burns  brighter  when  misfortune  lights 
upon  her  heart's  idol,  and  so  did  Egitha's.  Ah  !  what  a  meeting  was 
that  after  so  long  a  separation ;  how  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
kissed  away  the  tears  that  bedewed  her  cheeks.  Oh  I  it  was  happiness, 
indeed,  to  feel  that  she  was  near  him ;  that,  although  all  the  world  be- 
side turned  away  from  him,  she  still  clung  to  him  with  all  a  woman's 
devotion.  Oh !  how  swiftly  the  moments  flew  by  as  they  sat  with 
hands  clasped  in  each  other's,  and  gazing  on  the  clear  moonlight  through 
the  iron  bars  of  his  prison  window.  The  stars  were  shining  brightly  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  moon  cast  its  brilliant  reflection  on  the  pale  face 
of  Egitha,  rendered  paler  by  the  light  which  shone  upon  it.  A  hand, 
laid  upon  her  shoulder,  was  evidence  enough  to  show  that  her  visit  was 
discovered ;  she  started  from  her  seat  with  clasped  hands,  and  Alfred 
pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"They  will  not  harm  thee,  love!'"  he  cried;  "they  are  men,  and 
will  not  harm  a  woman." 

"jLet  her^remain,"  said  a  deep  voice  ;  "  she  shall  not  leave  you  yet. 
Now,  my  men,  to  your  task."  And  the  unhappy  prince  was  seized  by 
two  men,  and  pushed  upon  the  ground.  "  There  is  yet  time,"  said  the 
voice  which  had  spoken  before ;  "  wed  my  daughter ;  or,  refuse  her, 
and  you  die." 

"  I  would  sooner  die  !"  cried  Alfred ;  "  you  have  already  had  my 
answer  ;  why  do  you  repeat  the  question  i" 

"Then  do  your  work,"  cried  the  earl;  "stop  that  woman's  cries!" 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  shrieks  of  Egitha  smote  his  ears,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  was  seized,  and  a  hand  placed  over  her  mouth.  A  death-like 
feeling  crept  across  her,  and  she  was  insensible  to  the  scene  which 
followed.  When  she  awoke  once  more,  the  light  was  streaming  in 
through  the  iron  gratings,  and  the  sun  cast  its  reflection  on  the  sight- 
less and  still  fainting  Prince.  Yes ;  they  had  deprived  him  of  the 
blessing  of  sight,  and  there  he  lay  beneath  the  window,  exposed  to  the 
sun's  heat.  The  day  was  clear  and  bright ;  the  birds  sang  on  the  trees  ; 
the  gay  flowers  reared  their  beauteous  heads  above  the  ground,  and 
sparkled  with  the  morning  dew.  The  grass  was  fresh  and  green,  and 
looked  as  though  no  feet  had  trodden  it  down ;  but  he  saw  it  not ;  those 
eyes  which  but  last  night  had  rested  on  the  face  of  her  he  loved,  and 
beamed  with  tenderness  and  affection  were  sightless  now,  and  day  was 
ever  night  to  him.  It  was  long  ere  he  was  restored  to  consciousness 
— and  what  a  waking  was  that  1  But  she  was  near  him,  and  her 
gentle  voice  still  sounded  on  his  ears  like  music ;  she  would  not  leave 
him,  she  said,  without  they  tore  her  away,  and  they  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  do  so.  But  they  did  not  leave  them  long  alone,  for  two  men 
came  to  bid  her  depart.  She  sank  upon  her  knees  before  them,  and 
besought  them,  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  to  leave  her  there, 

"'Tis  a  strange  wish  to  desire  to  remain  with  a  dead  man/'  said  one. 

"  I  am  not  a  dead  man,"  cried  Alfred,  and  the  men  started  back. 

"  Then  we  must  finish  a  deed  begun,"  cried  the  ruffian  ;  and,  draw- 
ing his  poniard,  he  rushed  towards  the  prince,  but  Egitha  threw  herself 
between  them,  and  the  dagger,  which  was  intended  for  him  she  loved, 
pierced  her  breast,  and  she  sank  by  his  side  dead.  The  rest  was  soon 
accomplished,  and  the  prince,  weak  and  sightless,  soon  fell  covered 
with  wounds. 

Ah!  Harold — Harold — was  it  thou  who  ordered  such  a  deed  as 
this  ?  Was  it  thou  who  could  rend  two  hearts  asunder  ?  Was  it  thou 
who  could  sentence  thine  own  biother  to  a  cruel  death?  Was  it  thou, 
who,  claiming  the  title  of  human  being,  could  steep  thine  hands  in 
thine  own  brother's  blood  ?  Could  the  name  of  Harold  be  affixed  to 
such  a  deed  as  this  ?  Yet,  who  could  execute  it,  unless  'twere  such  a 
tyrant  as  Harold  ?  Fanny  Donagan, 


There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  spiritual  state,  than  the  degree  of  esteem 
in  which  the  Sabbath  is  kept. 

To  be  a  successful  reprover,  first  convince  men  by  substantial  deeds 
of  kindness  that  you  love  them 

2]ecome  not  f  roud  in  prospexity,  nor  desperate  in  adversity. 
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NARENOR. 

A   TALE.— PART  I. 

None  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modem 
Venetian,  Dutch,  or  Fr^ch ;  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one 
noble,  the  other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though 
equal  otherwise  in  years,  fortune,  and  education,  and  all  good  aftection. 
In  Germany,  except  they  can  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents, 
they  scorn  to  match  with  them.  A  noble  man  must  marry  a  noble 
woman,  a  baron  a  baron's  daughter,  a  knight  a  knight's,  a  gentleman  a 
gentleman's;  as  slaters  sort  their  slate,  so  do  they  degrees,  and 
•  family.-^  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melancholy. 

In  the  days  of  fairies  and  necromancers  (happy  days,  there  is  nothing 
like  them  now),  lived  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Narenor,  who  dwelt  in  a 
loBely  hut  in  the  wildest  part  of  a  wild  forest  in  Germany.  How  he  got 
there  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  his  father  and  mother  had  been  dead  time  out  of 
mind,  and  not  one  relation  had  he  that  he  knew  of  in  the  whole  world. 
But  what  was  worst  of  all,  he  was  of  an  ugliness  to  inspire  terror  in  all 
who  saw  him.  No  wonder  that  he  had  the  forest  all  to  himself,  for  woe 
to  the  unhappy  wight  who  should  see  his  ghastly  visage  peering  out 
from  the  tangled  branches  there.  He  was  sure  to  dream  of  goblins  for 
several  nights  after.  Yet  the  Savage  of  the  Schelwer  Forest  (for  so  he 
was  called)  was  of  a  very  refined  nature,  and  wished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  again.  I  am  afraid  that  he  did  not 
take  proper  measures  to  overcome  the  repugnance  which  his  appearance 
caused  ia  the  female  breast,  and  that  his  manners  rather  aided  than 
softened  the  natural  deformity  of  his  person.  At  any  rate,  he  had  not 
the  patier^ce  requisite  for  making  himself  agreeable,  so  he  grew  misan- 
thropic, and  wrapt  himself  up  in  a  sort  of  proud  despair,  and  in  a  wolf- 
skin, which  did  not  at  all  improve  his  looks.  But  having  uiiud,  which 
would  be  fed  somehow  or  other,  and  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  otfals  of  eveiy-day  life,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  studies  of  ah  un- 
common nature  for  a  peasant,  especially  to  magic  and  alchymy. 

The  hut  in  which  lie  lived  had  been  before  tenanted  by  a  herinit  of 
rather  questionable  piety,  who,  indeed,  might  have  been  Dr.  Faustus 
himself  for  anything  I  know. 

Narenor  had  found  him  at  the  last  extremity,  and  had  received  his 
dying  injunction  to  bury  his  books  and  crucibles  with  him ;  but  the 
hermit  died  before  Narenor  had  made  any  promise  to  that  effect,  though 
I  am  not  sure  whether  even  a  promise  would  have  overcome  his  restless 
curiosity  to  read  the  prohibited  volumes.  Many  choice  secrets  he  found 
therein  ;  but  what  he  most  eagerly,  and  hitherto  in  vain,  sought  for,  was 
some  beautifying  elixir  that  might  give  him  a  little  more  resemblancfe 
to  the  human  form,  and  afford  him  some  chance  of  meeting  with  a  fair 
partner  of  his  (at  present)  Joyless,  solitary  existence. 

One  night,  after  he  had  combined  some  very  powerful  ingredients, 
and  dissolved  them  in  a  crucible,  as  he  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
result  of  "his  experiment,  a  thick  vapour  arose  from  the  vessel,  and 
gradually  condensing,  took  the  form  of  the  old  inhabitant  of  the  cottage. 
Narenor,  while  he  thrilled  with  fear  at  the  presence  of  a  disembodied 
being,  was  yet  full  of  hope  that  his  wishes  were  near  their  accomplish- 
ment. He  was  not  disappoi'ited ;  the  hermit  held  forth  in  his  fleshless 
hand  a  phial  full  of  a  sparkling  liquid,  and  thus  addressed  Narenor, — 

"  Rash,  dar'ng  mortal,  thou  wouldst  not  obey  my  last  command  to 
destroy  the  rt  cords  of  an  art  which  never  made  me  happy.  I  spoke  in 
pity  to  thyself,  but  thy  folly  requires  a  sterner  lesson.  The  wish  of  thy 
heart  is  granted  th«€,  I  come  from  the  place  of  the  dead  to  bestow  on 
thee  the  elixir  of  beauty.  Take  it,  but  remember,  that  if  ever  thou  give 
way  to  anger,  thy  persou  shall  resume  its  natural  uniightliness,  until  a 
fresh  application  of  the  elixir  restore  the  comeliness  which  thou  dost  so 
immoderately  covet." 

Ilavj'r  J  thus  spoken,  the  old  man  gave  the  precious  phial  to  Narenor, 
who  6ei/:.:;d  it  with  transport,  and  then  melted  from  his  view,  the  foids 
of  his  Ahxy.  garment  blending  with  the  smoke  from  the  crucible,  and  the 
features  fading  into  vapour,  l^e  tl^e  fantjistic  forms  seen  in  autumn's 
r;vening  clouds. 

"  Is  it  a  dream  V'  said  Narenor  :  but  ihe  i^hial  still  remained  in  his 
hand,  and  he  hastened  to  prove  the  reality  of  what  had  passed,  by  an 
application  of  its  pontents  He  placed  himself  before  a  large  mirror  of 
burtiished  steel,  T*hich  he  had  often  used  for  magical  purposes,  and 
touched  his  face  with  the  liquid.  Instantly  the  little  red,  sunken  eyes, 
that  mrfved  in  different  orbits,  expanded  into  a  large  dark  pair  tf  hazel, 
which  could  look  the  same  way  very  amif^ably ;  the  nose,  if  nose  it 
rouldbe  called,  that  seemed  to  coinist  of  nothing  but  a  Imncii  cf  various 
(oloarefl  tubercles,  subsided  into  a  most  legitimate  Grecian;  the  negro 
ii;,  ,  which,  falling  to  hit  the  centie,  appeared  to  have  a  particular  at- 
tr  .'  t  ion  towards  the  left  ear,  shrank  into  a  mouth  which  Phidias  might 
li;iv-;  \>':i:\>  pToud  to  copy.  Nor  did  the  elixir  prove  less  efficacious  in 
■  ,,,;,f:llis)iin^  the)  whole  pornon  of  the  happy  Narenor.  He  stood  .a  model 
of  t»«hly  ztwt  htA  beauty. 
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After  the  first  rapture  of  surprise  and  admiration  was  over,  he  deter- 
mined to  wander  forth  in  quest  of  adventures  and  a  lady-love.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  on  the  following  morning,  he  locked  the  door  of  his 
hut,  and  taking  with  him  nothing  but  a  few  books,  a  small  stock  of  pro- 
vision, and  a  change  of  raiment,  left  the  cottage  in  quiet  possession  to 
the  ghost  of  its  late  master. 

We  will  not  say  how  often  he  looked  at  his  taper  leg,  or  made  a  mirror 
of  the  running  brook,  to  take  an  exact  inventory  of  his  newly  acquired 
beauties  ;  we  pass  on  to  more  important  matters. 

Just  as  twilight  began  to  deepen  the  shades  of  the  forest,  shrieks  as 
of  a  female  in  distress  reached  his  ear.  He  made  his  way  cautiously, 
but  rapidly,  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  issued,  and,  screening  him- 
self behind  the  brushwood,  beheld  a  band  of  robbers  surrounding  a 
coach,  and  in  the  aot  of  dragging  from  it  a  lady  richly  apparelled.  She 
resisted  with  all  her  feeble  strength,  and  shrieked  for  help,  but  her 
cries  grew  eveiy  moment  fainter. 

"  It  were  madness  to  attempt  to  rescue  her  by  my  single  arm," 
thought  Narenor  ;  but  taking  advantage  of  his  place  of  ambush,  and  the 
obscurity  of  evening,  he  called  aloud  in  threatening  terms,  clkanging  the 
tone  of  las  voice  as  often,  and  as  much  as  he  could,  and  running  from 
side  to  side,  so  as  to  decieve  the  robbers  into  a  belief  that  a  considerable 
band  was  approaching  to  the  ledy's  rescue. 

The  echoes  were  extremely  kind  on  the  occasion,  and  gave  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  doubling  and  redoubling  the  single  voice  of 
Narenor  into  an  alarming  multitude  of  sounds.  Perhaps  also  the 
fairies  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it :  but  however  this  was, 
the  robbers  were  certainly  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled,  leaving  the 
poor  lady  very  uncourteously  stretched  on  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 

Narenor  hastened  to  raise  her.  The  terror  which  closed  her  eyes  did 
not  prevent  her  extreme  beauty  from  being  apparent  at  th?  first  glance. 
Perhaps  the  disorder  of  her  fine  dark  hair,  contrasted  with  the  marble 
whiteness  of  her  complexion,  heightened  the  effect  of  ker  charms.  At 
any  rate,  Narenor  thought  so,  and  already,  while  holding  in  his  arms 
the  fainting  beauty,  he  drank  deep  draughts  of  love,  or  vanity. 

The  lady  at  length  recovered  to  a  sense  of  her  situation,  and  was 
profuse  of  acknowledgments  to  her  youthful  deliverer,  whom  her  two 
maids,  Marion  and  Christine,  pointed  out  as  such  by  their  voluble  and 
rapturous  expressions  of  gratitude. 

[  Tliey  were  not  of  sufficient  rank  to  be  entitled  to  faint  away  ;  but,  as 
all  attendant  damsels  ought,  they  went  into  very  becoming  hysterics, 
and  clung  round  Narenor's  neck,  half  crying,  half  laughing,  and  kissing 
him  ;  but  of  course  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  Their 
mistress  chid  tiiem  very  properly  into  a  more  decorous  composure,  and 
withdrew  herself  in  rather  a  stately  manner  from  the  supporting  arm  of 
Narenor,  saying, — 

"  The  Countess  of  Ermengarde  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  her 
deliverer  within  the  wails  of  her  own  castle,  until  she  can  reward  him, 
not  according  to  the  extent  of  his  services,  nor  her  gratitude,  but  as  far 
as  lies  in  her  poor  power." 

This  speech  Narenor  interpreted  in  a  most  flattering  manner,  and,  in- 
toxicated with  hope  and  self  applause,  he  took  the  ollered  seat  in  the 
countess's  superb  carriage. 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  ride. 
Splash,  splash,  across  " 

not  the  sea,  but  whatever  splashy  places  they  chanced  to  meet  with, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  magnificent  castle,  with  every  appendage  of  an- 
cient and  feudal  splendour.  The  retainers  of  the  countess  thronged 
around  1  er  preserver  with  grateful  acclamations,  and  amidit  universal 
applause  Narenor  was  conducted  to  a  gorgeous  apartment,  where 
lordly  apparel  was  provided  for  him,  and  every  luxury  that  could  de- 
light his  proud  heart.  He  seemed  now  to  have  nearly  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  wishes.  A  young  and  beautiful  female,  interested  in  his 
late,  and  loading  him  with  favours — it  was  but  one  step  more — alas! 
how  often  is  that  one  more  tlep,  one  step  too  far  ! 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  Narenor  was  still  immersed  in  a  succession 
of  pleasures,  almost  too  bright  for  reality,  and  yet  much  too  vivid  for  a 
dream. 

There  were  tournaments,  and  feasts,  and  dancers  in  the  lofty  hall,  in 
joy  of  the  countess's  happy  escape  from  her  late  peril,  and,  of  course, 
he  who  rescued  her  from  that  peril  was  in  the  very  central  group  of  the 
pageantry.  What  heart  could  withstand  it  ?  His  name  was  harped 
with  her's  hy  the  minstrel  at  the  banquet — her  hand  crowned  him  with 
flowers  amid  the  gay  assemblj — her  hand  had  clasped  around  hi.s  neck 
a  gold  chain  worth  a  dukedom — and  had  not  ber  eyes  told  tales?  So 
Narenor  thought.  He  trembled — he  doubted — he  almost  quite  be- 
lieved. He  now  only  sought  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare 
his  passion.  Love  had  levelled  all  distinctions  in  his  eyes.  Would  it 
not  in  her's  ? 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
^he  countess  alone,  in  a  bower  of  roses  and  myrtles,  leaning  on  her  harp  in 
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pensive  niedilation,  and  occas'onally  touching;  the  strings  with  half  un- 
conscious fingers.  He  fell  at  her  feet.  He  ventured  to  interp  et  in  his 
favour  the  soft  abstraction  in  which  he  had  found  her.  He  urjied  his 
love  "With  a  lover's  ardour.  She  was  silent.  He  grew  more  eloquent, 
when  just  as  he  thought  that  her  unclosing  lips  would  bles^s  him  with 
the  confession  of  a  mutual  passion,  ker  words  found  tkeir  way  m  ac- 
cents of  scorn  and  indignation. 

''Wretch!"  she  exclaimed  (while  anything  but  love's  tender  fires 
darted  from  her  eyes)  "can  you  have  the  boldness,  the  arrogance,  the 
presumption,  to  talk  to  me  of  love  ?    Was  it  net  sufficient  honour  to 
rescue  a  countess  of  the  house  of  Erraengarde  from  a  fate  which,  dread-  j 
ful  as  it  was,  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  an  alliance  with  a  pea-  | 
sant  like  thee?    Poor  man,  I  pity  you  !  (and  she  laughed  exultingly ;)  | 
the  splendour  with  which  you  have  lately  been  surrounded  has  over- 
thrown your  reason  !    You,  a  creature  whom  I  took  into  my  house  out  | 
of  charity — you,  to  whom,  in  the  boimty  of  my  heart,  T  purposed  to  j 
espouse  my  favourite  domestic,  Marion !    Go,  and  breathe  forth  your  j 
love  tales  in  her  ear.    I  will  do  you  the  honour  of  being  present  at  your  i 
nuptials."  | 

The  proud  soul  of  Narenor  swelled  even  to  bursting  during  this  in-  i 
suiting  speech,  which  he  was  about  to  return  with  one  of  equal  bitter-  j 
ness  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  begun — "  Woman,  I  despise  thee !"  when  the  ' 
countess  shrieked  violently,  and  pressed  both  her  hands  before  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  loathsome  and  terrific  object,  while  alarm  seemed 
to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  flight, 

Narenor  looked  around  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  emotion,  and 
perceiving  nothing  remarkable,  hastet^ed  to  support  the  countess,  who 
again  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  saying, — 

"  Vile  sorcerer,  touch  me  not!" 

AVhile  she  coBtinued  to  call  for  help,  Narenor  became  conscious  that 
(as  the  hermit  had  forwarned  him)  his  anger  had  caused  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  o^ginal  deformity.  He  now  felt  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost  in  flyiEg  from  the  rage  of  the  countess,  and  withdrew  precipi- 
tately from  the  arbour. 

He  had  scarcely  passed  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  when  he  heard  an 
uproar  within  its  walls,  which  convinced  him  that  he  should  soon  be 
pursued,  and  perhaps  dragged  to  a  summary  death.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  bury  himself  in  the  forest,  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  castle 
stood  ;  and,  after  hearing  all  day  the  shouts  of  his  pursuers,  and  even 
the  rustling  of  the  boughs,  as  they  passed  close  to  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment, lie  reached  in  the  course  of  the  night  his  own  solitary  cottage, 
and  flung  himself,  exhausted  with  mental,  no  less  than  bodily  weari- 
ness, on  his  bed. 

Narenor  was,  for  some  days,  in  a  state  of  such  complete  discourage- 
ment and  confusion  of  mind  that  he  thought  not  of  the  elixir  of  beauty, 
and  was,  indeed,  utterly  unconscious  whether  his  soul's  outer  raiment 
was  the  most  unsightly,  or  the  most  comely,  among  the  sons  of  men. 
An,  however,  he  began  to  recover  his  tranquillity,  and  to  become  sen- 
sible to  outward  forms  and  objects,  his  former  disgust  of  his  natural 
deformity  recurred  by  degrees,  and  at  length  (with  the  observation  that 
he  might  as  well,  in  passing  the  large  magic  mirror,  behold  a  pleasing 
as  a  terrific  object)  he  made  a  new  api^licalion  of  the  heautifj  ing  elixir. 

"  Rut  ofv,'hat  use,"  sighed  he,  "is  the  perfection  of  these  features,  or 
the  gracefulness  of  this  form,  without  the  great  tali.^-man  of  human  life — 
riches  ?  Fool  that  [  wa'«  to  ivmgiue  that  poverty,  in  whatever  guise, 
could  be  anything  but  scorned.  Oh,  that  I  had  the  golden  key,  which 
alone  can  unlock  all  the  treasures  of  happiness.  Wealth  can  render 
even  deformi'y  endurable  ;  but  with  personal  endowments,  such  as 
mine,  it  could  i^ot  fail  of  being  irresistible." 

From  tills  mo'-nent  Narenor  searched  the  volumes  with  a  nev/  aim.  He 
panted  to  discover  that  chemical  secret,  which  should  turn  all  it  touched 
nto  gold.  Again  his  laboratory  was  the  scene  of  occupation  ;  again  his 
•rucibles  sent  up  the  smoke,  which  alarmed  the  lonely  traveller  of  the 
forest  with  fancied  shapes  and  shadowy  resemblances.  Nor  did  I<.e  fail 
to  invocate  the  former  inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  who  had  shown  so 
much  superhuman  power  in  grantir.g  his  first  request.  His  adjurations 
were  heard.  One  night,  after  the  most  iuten.  e  labours,  just  as  his  hopes 
were  raised  to  their  highest,  the  crucible,  in  which  his  precious  raa'e- 
rials  were  contained,  burst  asunder;  but,  almost  ere  he  could  vent  his 
anger  and  disappointment,  the  form  of  the  old  man  rose  from  amidst 
the  encircling  vapours. 

"  Still,"  he  said,  "  O  Narenor,  you  require  to  have  your  wishes 
granted,  to  learn  their  fallacy.  I  am  permitted  to  teach  you  tiie  hum- 
bling leeson.  Behold  the  stone,  whose  wondrous  tou';h  converts  the 
baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver.  But  there  is  a  condition  annexed  to 
the  precioiH  gift.  AVhenever  you  sliall  make  a  wrong  or  dishonourable 
use  of  the  money,  whicli  you  obtain  from  its  talisman ic  toucli,  that 
money  <^ha.]]  return  to  the  substance  of  its  original  metals." 

"  Bountiful  spirit,"  replied  Narenor,  "  i  accept  your  gift  with  rap- 
ture, secure  tiiat  nothing  base  or  dishonoumhlc  exists  in  the  heart  of 
Narenor." 


The  shadowy  form  vanished  with  a  smile  of  indefinable,  yet  peculiar 
meaning,  while  Narenor  hastened  to  make  trial  of  the  virtues  of  the 
talisman.  They  were  in  every  respect  answerable  to  his  wishes.  Once 
more  he  left  his  humble  home,  full  of  hope,  joy,  and  confidence ;  at 
first,  in  disguise,  lest  he  should  meet  any  of  the  Countess  of  Ermen- 
garde's  household  ;  but  at  length  throwing  aside  the  poverty  of  hig  ap- 
pearance, and  having  purchased  an  equipage  befitting  the  heir  of  un- 
bounded wealth,  he  entered  the  city  of  Cionstadt  in  princely  pomp  and 
splendour. 

Established  in  a  magnificent  house,  or  rather  palace,  with  trains  of 
servants,  he  drew  universal  attention,  and  nothing  but  the  rich  straager 
was  talked  of,  from  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen,  throughout  the  buzzing 
city.  But  the  grai  d  object  of  inquiry  was,  "  does  his  birth  answer  to 
his  apparent  nobility  of  pretensions?" — for  the  inhabitants  of  Cronstadt 
were  (in  those  days  at  least)  as  nice  as  the  Ap-Shekins  in  their  pride  of 
pedigree,  and  many  of  them  could  trace  their  origin  as  high  as  the  Pre 
Adamite  Sultans.  The  old  married  ladies  all  said,  without  exception, 
"  I  must  find  out  who  hs  is,  before  I  think  of  him  for  my  daughter;" 
and  the  old  unmarried  ladies  made  the  same  wise  determination  on 
their  own  account.  Dreadful  would  it  have  been  to  have  tainted  the 
blood,  which  had  (lowed  unsullied  from  the  Pre-Adamiles,  with  any 
ignoble  mixture.  There  was  one  celebrated  beauty.  Lady  Leonora  Von 
EdelsteiH,  to  whom  Narenor  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  render  a  trifling 
service  (her  coach  had  been  overturned,  and  he  had  conveyed  her  home 
in  his  own  in  a  state  of  very  pretty  alarm),  who  was  determined  to 
fathom  the  mystery.  She  swore,  by  her  white  arm  and  arched  eye- 
brows, that  she  would  dive  into  his  genealogy,  "  and  then,"  she  said, 
with  a  blush  to  her  fair  confidante,  "  Lady  Wilhelmina,  if  I  find  him 
worthy,  he  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful," 

In  the  meantime  Narenor  moved  in  the  first  circles,  for  the  human 
heart  is  not  proof  against  an  imposing  appearance.  All  eyes  were  upon 
him  and  Lady  Leonora,  whose  pretty  oath  had  been  whispered  in  con- 
fidence to — on  the  best  computation — eight  hundred  and  sixty-three 
particular  friends.  When  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  Is  determined 
to  make  herself  agreeable,  what  heart  against  which  the  battery  la  di- 
rected, can  withstand  it  ?  Narenor  was  in  that  season  of  life,  when,  as 
Milton  singeth, — 

*'  The  young  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds,  in  primrose  season," 

Besides,  he  was  in  search  of  a  wife,  as  determinately  as  Ccelebs.  Lady 
Leonora  saw  and  triumphed  in  her  power.  Already  in  anticipation  she 
heard  the  avowal  tremble  on  his  lips— already  she  heard  him  confess 
himself  the  chief  "of  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors" — already  she 
exulted  in  fancy  over  the  baffled  malice  of  het  friends,  who  began  to  see 
that  her  heart  was  not  altogether  uni.iterested  in  the  question.  Na- 
renor, on  his  side,  perceived  that  the  Lady  Leonora  did  not  regard  him 
with  indifference,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  ascertaining  her 
sentiments  more  unequivocally  by  a  declaration  of  his  own.  As  he 
knelt  at  her  feet,  and.  ardently  pleaded  his  passion,  the  graces  of  his 
person,  and  the  gallantry  of  his  appearance,  almost  effaced  from  Leo- 
nora's mind  the  recollection  that  a  cloud  hung  over  his  origin,  which  It 
was  her  task  to  remove.  "  He  must  be  noble,"  she  thought  within  her- 
self. "  That  mien,  which  seems  to  dignify  that  splendid  attire — that 
majestic  brow — he  must  be  noble."  She  sighed — she  looked  assent ; 
but  ere  she  had  confirmed  it  with  her  lip.s, — 

"  The  world,  and  its  dread  laugh. 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosoper  can  scorn," 
rose  to  her  remembrance.  Again  she  sighed,  but  with  a  deeper  meaning 
— drew  back— hesitated.    Narenor  interpreted  this  confusion  as  any- 
thing but  unfavourable. 

"Why  trembles  my  dearest  Lady  Leonora?  May  I— dare  I  hope? 
One  little  word." 

At  lei)gth  Lady  Leonora's  voice  found  its  way  from  1  ehind  the  screen 
of  her  fan  (that  graceful  emblem  of  the  female  heart,  so  light,  so  airy, 
and  so  full  of  folds  ;  but,  ah,  how  far  more  easily  opened !)  and,  in  be- 
coming cadences,  thus  it  murmured, — 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  honour  done  me  by  the  most  accom- 
plished of  men  ;  but  " 

"  Oh  !  crush  not  my  budding  hopes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  by  that  cruel 
monosyllable,  which  was  only  meant  for  the  cold,  calculating  lips  of 
age  !    Let  me  arrest  on  its  very  threshold  the  yet  unuttered  objection." 

"  Alas  1"  replied  Lady  Leonora,  "would  that  I  could  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  my  heart !  But  we  have  a  custom  here,  that  may  not  be 
dispensed  with.  Each  suitor  must  spread  before  the  feet  of  his  mistress 
the  fair  emblazoned  roll  of  his  armorial  bearings,  and  the  genealogical 
tree,  whose  branches  must  extend  through  centuries,  and  whose  root 
must  be  deeply  founded  in  years  before  the  flood.  Not  that  I  doubt," 
continued  the  fair  speaker,  in  softer  tones,  "of  your  being  able  to 
dippl;.y  u  long  line  of  noble  ?ncei»tors ;  but,  pardon  me,  It  ha^  not  beeji 
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your  plcMUte  yet  to  declare  your  precise  rank— aBd — the  world — in 
Phort,  the  cruel,  malignant  -world  cannot  appreciate  that  tenderness  of 
heart,  vrhich  would  overlook  all  but  the  merit  of  its  object."  (Here 
Lady  Leonora  glanced  fuiMvely  from  behind  her  fan.)  "But,  good 
Heaven!  you  are  pale — yo'i  are  ill!" 

"  A  sudden  dizziness,"  Narenor  with  difficulty  replied,  and  with  still 
more  difficulty  forcing  a  smile.  "I  am  well — quite  well  now.  Empress 
of  my  heart,  you  shall  be  satisfied.  To-morrow  I  will  lay  at  your  feet 
the  tablet  of  my  genealogy,  and  Leonora  shall  know  that  she  is  not 
solicited  to  unite  her  fate  with  the  representative  of  a  mean  or  in- 
glorious ancestry  !" 

"  Thus  ipoke  he — vaunting  loud. 
But  racked  with  deep  despair," 

and,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  left  the  apartment. 

Now,  Narenor  had  a  strong  suspicion  that,  even  in  the  virtuous 
town  of  Cronstadt,  anything  was  to  be  had  for  money  ;  and,  though  he 
at  firtt  gave  way  to  feelings  of  despondency,  yet  the  comfortable  idea 
soon  occurred,  "I  may  buy,  though  I  have  not  a  genealogj'."  So  he 
hastened  to  the  herald's  office,  and  begged  to  speak  with  Peter  Breslau, 
*•  Garter  king-at-arms  '  of  that  city. 

Mynheer  Peter  was  a  little,  "round,  fat,  oily  man,"  with  a  visage  ls 
plump,  and  as  red,  as  a  crimson  cushion ;  and  a  cushion  it  was,  where- 
on  care  had  never  sat  long  or  heavily  enough  to  leave  one  crease  or 
wrinkle.  Whenever  he  spoke,  he  smiled  placidly,  deranging  not  the 
smooth  expansion  of  his  cheeks,  with  a  good-humoured  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  and  a  courteous  wave  of  the  hands,  which  seemed  to  imply  the  ut- 
most readiness  to  oblige.  Aad  now  he  stood  before  Narenor,  seemingly 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  most  impossible  request  that  could  be 
made  him.  At  length,  finding  that  Narenor  spoke  not,  he  said,  with 
alacrity, — "  If  your  lordsliip  will  be  pleased  to  step  this  way,  I  will  show 
your  lordship  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  blazonry  ;  argent  on  a  cross 
sable,  five  etoiles  ;  or,  between  four  lions  rampant,  regardant  gules 
vulned  in  the  shoulder,  with  a  beviled  spear  azare.  Perhaps  your  lord- 
ship wouljl  be  60  coudesctnding  as  to  give  me  an  order  to  have  your 
lordship's  arms  executed  in  a  similar  manner  ? " 

Narenor  followed  his  little  bustling  guide  into  an  inner  apartment, 
and  there  informed  the  astonishing  Pe  er  that  he  did  not  merely  require 
his  coat  of  arms  to  be  emblazoned,  but  invented.  Peter  was  somewhat 
staggered  ;  he  certainly  had  heretofore  given  scope  to  fancy,  in  tracing 
the  ramifications  of  an  heraldic  tree;  but,  to  cause  one  to  sprout  forth, 
branch  upward,  bud  and  blossom,  from  a  mere  imaginary  root,  seemed 
almost  beyond  the  powers  of  even  his  creative  genius.  lie  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  where,  for  the  first  time,  a  wrinkle  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  mused  awhile  in  unwonted  perplexity — but  soon  a  re- 
turning ray  of  joy  serened  his  countenance ;  he  flew  to  an  old  iron 
chest  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  drew  forth  from  its  dusty  depth  a 
piece  of  parchment  of  the  most  satitfactory  length,  and  duly  adorned 
with  seals  and  blazonries. 

"  Is  not  your  lordship  of  the  family  of  De  Senliz !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  That  noble  family  has  been,  indeed,  thought  for  many  years  to  be 
extinct ;  but  the  cast  of  your  countenance,  all  declares  that  it  revives  in 
you." 

"  Oh,  certainly  !"  replied  Narenor ;  "  and,  for  so  happy  a  discovery, 
allow  me  to  present  yoH  with  this  purse  of  gold.  Complete  the  genea 
logy,  for  I  am  in  haste,  and  concentre  all  the  beams  of  its  glory  in  the 
person  of  Narenor,  Baron  De  Senliz." 

With  this  irresistible  addition  to  his  merits,  the  newly-created  baron 
waited  upon  the  illustrious  Lady  Leonora. 

"  How  vexed  the  spiteful  creatures  will  be,"  she  thought  to  herself ; 

poor  Adeline  will  die  with  mortifications, — she,  who  smiled  yesterday 
80  bitterly  with  anticipated  triumph  !" 

Then,  with  the  sweetest  expression  of  countenance,  she  gave  Xarenor 
to  understand  that  she  was  all  his  own  ;  listened  with  an  air  of  the 
most  engaging  modesty  to  his  rapturous  expressions  of  gratitude;  and, 
after  a  good  deal  of  very  pretty  and  proper  reluctance,  allowed  him  to 
reduce  the  ante-nuptial  period  from  a  year  to  six  months— to  three 
months — to  one  month — to  a  fortnight — to  a  week — a  day  ;  and, 
finally  (as  there  was  no  good  reason  to  the  contrary)  it  was  settled  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  on  the  following  morning. 

("Dear  me  !" — methinks  I  hear  a  gentle  voice  exclaim, — "  There  was 
Hot  time  for  Leonora  to  have  her  lace  night-cap  made."  My  dear 
girl,  remember  that  Narenor  wielded  the  magic  wand  of  wealth,  and  he 
had  only  to  wave  it  to  make  the  sky  rain  lace  night-caps.) 

Fair  dawned  the  sun  on  the  nuptial  morning,  and  shone  brightly  on 
the  gay  and  busy  streets  of  Cronstadt.  The  news  of  the  wedding  had 
spread  like  wild- fire  after  Lady  Leonora  had  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence to  her  dear  friend  Lady  Wilhelmina.  Bells  were  ringing,  garlands 
waving,  tapestry  was  hung  from  the  wlndow.s,  and  white  ribbons  dis- 
played In  the  utmost  profusion.  Narenor  had  bought  the  ;icclamations 
of  the  mob  by  setting  a  river  of  wine  afloat  over  the  town,  and  giving 


orders  that  a  few  score  of  oxen  should  be  roasted  whole  ;  so  the  air  rang 
with  shouts,  and  all  were  rushing  and  scrambling  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
banny  bride,  and  munificent  bridegroom. 

Lady  Leonora  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  satin,  girdled  with  one 
broad  cincture  of  Oriental  pearls.  Her  dark  locks  were  confined 
by  a  wreath  of  artificial  oraijge  blossoms,  also  wrought  in  pearl, 
and  nestling  among  leaves  of  emerald.  Alreadyhad  the  procession 
begun  to  Avind  along  the  flower  strewn  streets,  when  suddenly 
murmurs  arose  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  crowd,  and,  like  gathering 
thunder,  rolling  neater  and  nearer,  at  length  burst  im  audible  sentences 
around  the  very  chariot  of  the  hymeneal  pair. 

"  He  is  an  iraposter— a  swindler — a  thief  !  Seize  on  him.  Drag  Ixini 
to  justice." 

In  vain  the  postillions  brandished  their  whips— in  vain  Narenor 
raved  against  the  unaccountable  delay.  The  horses'  heads  were  seiz'iO, 
and  the  doors  of  the  chariot  forced  opened,  by  the  enraged  populace. 
Narenor  soon  perceived  that  the  zeal  of  the  mob  was  anything  hut 
complimentary,  and  hastened  to  throw  handfuls  of  money  among  them, 
as  the  huntsman  tosses  pieces  of  flesh  to  the  hungry  open-raoutlied 
pack,  which  seem  ready  to  devour  him.  But  for  once  the  universal 
panacea  failed  of  its  eifect. 

"  It  is  all  forged  !"  they  cried.    "  We  will  have  none  of  it." 

Entering  at  this  critical  juncture  (as  I  once  heard  a  schoolmaster  saiV 
who  happened  to  pay  me  a  visit  while  I  was  at  lea)  upon  the  scene  ap- 
peared an  oflicial  band,  armed  with  batons  of  authority,  who  made 
their  way  through  the  yielding  mob,  and  politely,  though  m  a  manner 
that  there  was  no  resisting,  requested  Narenor  to  give  them  the  henour 
of  his  company. 

"  There  is  some  mistake !  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  sobbed 
Lady  Leonora  between  the  pauses  of  her  hysterical  screams. 

"  No,  my  lady,  there  is  no  mistake!  We  are  sure  of  our  man,  '  re- 
plied the  head  of  the  police.  "  Come,  baron— or  sir.  I  am  really  sorry 
to  separate  you  from  this  lady,  but  she  may  thank  me  one  of  these  days." 

Along  the  streets  through  which  he  had  just  passed  in  triumph, 
followed  by  the  blessings  and  admiring  acclamations  of  the  crowd,"  was 
Narenor  now  led  in  infamy,  pursued  by  the  curses  and  taunts  of  the 
fickle  populace — many  of  whom  were  asking  of  one  another  the  offence 
of  their  ci  devant  idol.  The  place  of  destination  was  (as  the  readtr 
may  have  supposed)  a  court  of  justice,  where  Narenor  was  somewliat 
surprised  to  find  himself  confronted  with  his  little  fat  friend,  Peter 
Breslau. 

"  So  Mynheer  Breslau,"  said  the  worshipful  the  judge,  "  you  are 
ready  to  swear  that  you  received  this  counterfeit  money  from  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  For  what  service  on  your  part  did  you  receive  the  money?" 
"  For  drawing  up  a  genealogy,  please  your  worship." 
"  And  the  prisoner  assured  you  that  he  was  of  the  noble  family  of 
De  Senliz?"' 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord — your  worship." 

"  A  most  fraudulent  fellow,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  serene  judge. 
"  And,  pray,  did  any  one  see  his  baronship  give  you  the  purse?" 

"  My  son,  here,"  replied  Peter,  pushing  forward  a  little  Peter,  "  the 
softened  image  of  his  fubsy  sire." 

"  My  good  lad,"  said  the  judge,  "  can  you  swear  that  you  saw  that 
gentleman,  or  person,  at  the  bar,  give  this  money  to  your  father?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  Peter,  manfully,  "  I'll  swear  I  did  !" 

'•  A  clear  case,  indeed,"  pursued  the  learned  judge.  "  And,  pray, 
Mr.  Baron,  what  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence  ?" 

"  Nothing  I"  exclaimed  Narenor,  with  pride  and  indignantly, 
"  nothing." 

"  That's  good  !  And  pray,  have  you  any  reason  to  give  why  the  law 
should  not  pronounce,  and  execute  her  just  sentence  upon  you?" 

"  None,"  cried  Narenor,  still  more  impatiently  ;  "  but  if  I  am  to  bo 
hanged — at  least  string  up  that  Peter  Breslau  by  the  side  of  me — for  a 
greater  knave  never  existed." 

"  Hold  your  profane  tongue,  wretch  !"  replied  the  very  reverend  the 
judge.  "  Dare  we  to  asperse  an  honest  citizen  of  this  honourable 
town  who  is  above  reproach.  Your  doom  is  lixed  !  Oflicers,  carry  hiui 
away  !  See  that  he  is  safely  lodged  in  the  Blue  Tower  lor  to-night.  To- 
morrow, the  law  pronounces  that  he  be  hanged  by  his  neck  like  a  com- 
mon malefactor !" 

Left  alone,  in  chains,  and  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  Narenor  gave  way 
to  all  the  bitterness  of  despair.  The  cup  of  happiness  had  been  dashed 
from  his  lips  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  quatf  it  mant- 
ling to  the  brim.  He  cursed  his  destiny,  himself,  the  old  man,  and  hi.s 
fatal  gift,  of  which  the  dishonourable  use  that  he  had  been  tempted  to 
make  had  reduced  him  to  his  present  situation.  He  now,  too  late,  re- 
membered the  words  of  the  old  -sage  of  the  forest,  who  had  warned  him 
that  whenever  he  should  employ  to  base  purposes  the  transmutei  gold, 
it  should  return  to  its  original  metal. 
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"  Fool  that  I  was,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  clanked  his  heavy  fetters 
along  the  dull-echcing  cell;  "oh!  that  I  had  been  content  with  my 
native  defomity  and  obscurity !  And  thou,  vile  old  man ! — why  didst 
thou  pamper  my  diseased  appetites  ?  Oh,  that  thou  wert  less  of  a  shade, 
and  that  I  had  thee  here  to  tear  thee  limb  from  limb." 

•*  Narenor !  you  are  unjust,"  said  the  sage,  who  at  that  moment  ap- 
peared ;  "  I  gave  you  fare  warning.  Remember,  that  it  was  only  in 
compliance  with  your  own  earnest  wish  that  I  bestowed  on  you  those 
wondrous  endowments,  of  which  you  have  made  so  bad  a  use.  How-  ] 
ever,  for  once  the  coaditions  attached  to  my  gifts  will  be  of  use  to  you. 
The  fit  of  rage  in  which  you  have  just  indulged,  has  caused  your 
person  to  resume  its  natural  conformation,  and  when  the  guards  appear 
with  to  morrow's  dawn,  to  lead  you  to  execution,  they  will  take  you  for 
another ;  only  be  careful  not  to  speak,  nor  even  to  seem  to  understand 
what  is  spoken  ;  imitate  the  gestures  and  behaviour  of  one  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  assume  the  uncoHscious  gaze  of  harmless  idiocy.  To- 
morrow, long  ere  this  hour,  you  will  be  free. — Farewell,'  Though  you 
are  so  much  out  of  humour  with  me  at  present,  I  think  that  it  will  not 
be  long  ere  you  again  require  my  services." 

"  Never,  never !"  exclaimed  Narenor,  as  the  old  man  vanished  into 
the  depths  of  the  dungeon's  darkness.  "  Welcome  this  mis-shapen 
form,  the  mask  of  security — the  herald  of  unamfeitious  tranquillity  ! 
Welcome,  my  native  poverty — the  only  true  state  of  happiness  !— the 
only  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  life  which  is  not  a  delueion  and  bitter 
mockery." 


PART  II. 

All  happened  as  the  old  man  had  foretold.  In  the  morning  the 
guards  entered  the  prison  of  Na'enor,  and  seeing,  as  they  thought,  no 
one  but  a  harmless  idiot,  they  cried  that  the  wretch — the  sorcerer,  who 
could  make  bad  money  look  like  true  coin,  had  evaporated  through  the 
key-hole,  and  had  left  this  poor  mis-shapen  dwarf  in  his  place.  So  he 
was  set  free  immediately,  with  many  acclamations.  Once  more  Narenor 
returned  to  the  Schelwer  forest. 

How  peaceful  everything  appeared,  contrasted  with  the  scenes 
through  which  he  had  la-ely  passed  !  It  was  morning,  when  he  wound 
along  the  margin  of  the  small  lake,  which  embosomed  its  quiet  depth 
in  trees,  about  three  miles  distant  from  bis  cottage.  A  hill,  covered 
witli  brushwood,  rose  at  once  from  the  reedy  shore  of  the  lake,  and  its 
shadow  descended  far  into  the  water  with  all  the  clearness  of  reality. 
The  light,  thus  intercepted  over  the  greater  part  of  the  lake,  gleamed 
magically  from  behind  the  shadow  of  the  hill;  and  as  a  poet  has  ex- 
pressed it, — 

"  Fairer  than  all  the  scene 
Which  smiled  arounol,  those  imaged  tints  appear; 
As  fancy's  dreams  are  dearer  to  the  heart 
Than  all  that  colder  truth,  or  reason  can  impart." 

On  one  side  of  the  lake,  a  rocky  bank  left  just  sufficient  space  for  a 
narrow  weedy  path  between  it  and  the  water.  Everywhere  else  was 
the  impenetrable  forest.  . 

I  suppose  that  every  one  has  felt  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  early 
morning  air— -yes,  every  one — for  the  fine  lady  has  felt  it  coming'  home 
from  a  ball,  just  as  much  as  a  peasant  in  going  out  to  his  work.  But 
to  a  person  of  susceptible  frame  (prompt  in  replying  to  the  outward  im- 
pulses of  nature)  the  cool  invigorating  oxygen  of  the  morning  air  con- 
veys positively  a  new  existence.  Every  sound  comes  more  sweetly 
upon  the  ear— every  object  is  presented  more  vividly  to  the  eye— and 
(were  J  not  afraid  of  growing  less  poetical,  I  should  say  every  smell, 
fragrant  of  course)  is  wafted  more  freshly,  more  dewily,  to  the  nose. 
How  very  odd  it  is  that  nose  should  not  do  in  poetry  as  well  as  ear. 
There  are  equally  base  associations  connected  with  both.  A  nose  may 
be  pulled,  but  an  ear  may  be  lost  in  the  pillory.  A  nose — but  I  forbear. 
To  return. 

Narenor  felt  thi«  intoxication  of  the  morning  air — so  far  above  all 
that  sparkling  champagne  (well  enough  in  its  way)  or  ruby-coloured 
claret  can  produce — which  puts  me  in  mind  that  I  must  quote  a  noble 
passage,  to  this  effect,  in  by  far  the  best  dramatic  composition  of  the 
present  day — JohnWoodvil,  a  tragedy  of  Charles  Lamb,  most  strangely 
neglected  by  this  acute  generation  of  critics. 

"  Lovel:  I  marvel  why  the  poets,  who,  of  all  men,  methinks  should 
possess  the  hottest  livers,  and  most  empyreal  fancies,  should  affect  to 
see  such  virtues  in  cold  water. 

"John:  Because  your  poet-born  hath  an  internal  wine,  richer  than 
lippara,  or  canaries,  yet  uncrusbed  from  any  grapes  of  earth,  unpressed 
in  mortal  wine-presses. 

"  Lovel:  What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine? 

"  Jnhn:  It  bath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It  is  denominated 
indifferently,  wit,  conceit,  invention,  inspiration;  but  its  most  royal  and 
comprehensive  name  ia  fancy. 


"  Lovel:  And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign  liquor? 

"  John:  Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your  true  poet  deriyeth 
intoxication  at  will;  while  his  animal  spirits,  catching  a  pride  from  the 
quality  and  neighbourheod  of  their  noble  relative,  the  brain,  refuse  to  be 
sustained  by  wines,  and  fermentations  of  earth. 

"  Lovel:  But  is  your  poet-born  always  tipsy  with  liquor? 

"  John:  He  hath  his  stoopingsand  reposings  ;  but  his  proper  element 
is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  empyrean. 

Lovel :  Is  your  wine  iniellectual  so  exquisite  ?" 

Drunk  with  this  wine  intellectual,  Narenor  forgot  the  past,  and  no 
longer  anticipated  the  future.  He  felt  tnat  independent,  undivided 
happiness,  which  is  so  rare  in  life — rare  indeed  as  a  day  without  a  cloud 
in  the  natural  world,  is  an  hour  of  cloudless  atmosphere  in  the  intellec- 
tual existence.  Then  (like  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  heroines)  he  began  to  com- 
pose— no — "his  feelings  found  vent  in" — the  following  two  lines,  which 
were  meant  for  the  beginning  of — a  sonnet. 

"  Youth,  health,  and  morning,  ye  are  things  to  make 
The  heart  of  man  bound  high  with  ecsfeacy !" 

Here  his  ideas  failed,  because  happiness  has  few  k'eas.  It  is  rather  a 
sensation.  ■  ' 

"  And  why  not,"  thus  communed  he  with  himself,  "  make  unto  my- 
self an  endurable  and  daily  happiness  out  of  these  simple  elements  ? 
Why  should  not  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  water,  the  air,  the  sky,  the 
SUB,  and  the  answer  to  these  in  my  own  heart,  suffice  for  pleasure?" 

So  mused  Narenor  as  he  slowly  proceeded  along  the  unfrequented, 
overgrown  path  that  conducted  to  his  cottage.  Presently  he  heard  a  short, 
quick  cry  of  pleasure,  and  a  poor  wretched  skeleton  of  a  dog  flew  to 
his  feet,  sprung  up  almost  to  a  level  with  his  face, — then  grovelled 
again  upon  the  ground,  inviting,  imploring  the  caress  of  his  mkbter's 
hand. 

"  Poor  Orra,  thou  old  shaggy  creature,  thou  shambling,  scrambling, 
ill-mannered,  il-gaited  animal,  so  regardless  of  all  the  conveniences 
and  bienseances  of  society,  how  hast  thou  contrived  to  shuffle  on  with 
existence  in  my  master's  absence? — Well,  Orra,  there  is  a  living  being 
to  welcome  me,  on  my  retitm  home — so  I  will  call  it  home.  Certes, 
thou  art  not  beautiful ;  the  meeter  comrade  for  me,  poor  dog!  Come, 
and  we  will  be  laughed  at,  spurned  at,  and  scouted  together." 

The  dog  looked  at  him  with  very  human  eyes,  as  if  comprehending 
all  that  was  said,  ai!d,  still  whining  with  uneasy  joy,  ran  before  him  to 
the  cottage.  There  everything  looked  as  it  did,  on  the  morning  of  his 
last  departure.  The  white  embers  were  yet  un scattered  on  the  hearth  ; 
a  book,  open  at  a  particular  page,  lay  on  the  old  oak  table  vrith  three 
claws,  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  its  perusal. 

"  No,  I  have  never  been  away!"  he  exclaimed;  "  it  is  alia  dreatn. 
Surely  I  have  walked  into  the  forest  and  slept.  And  yet  I  could  write 
a  journal  of  four  months  :  on  such  a  day,  rode  into  the  country — oli 
such  a  day,  played  at  tennis — on  such  another,  attended  Lady  Leonora 
on  the  promenade.    But  it  is  all  past,  past,  past."  '  '  ';' 

Narenor  was  really  very  happy  for  some  days. — A  man,  who  has  beefi 
just  going  to  be  hanged,  and  has  escaped  so  little-pleasing  a  ceremony, 
has  reason  to  be  so.  He  pursued  his  occupation  as  a  wood-cutter,  ^nd 
rambled  to  all  the  mest  coy  recesses  of  the  forest.  H?e  tried  to'  draw 
his  pleasures  from  the  simplest  source  of  comrtion  nature— but  then 
read  still  j  and  stiU  he  found  that, —  " 

.,.•(.)  Knowledge  is  sorrow ;  they  who  know  the  most,  -  ,• 

Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth—  : 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life  " 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  was  not  meant  to  be  a  Timon.  His  heart 
was  full  of  human  feelings,  and  though  he  sitiS  t6_  hii  'A6^^  ^V^nty 
times  a  day, —   '  .  _  ""'  .  '  '  '• '■ 

"  Orra,  I  want  no  other  companion  than  thee;"  he  wa,s'not  at  all  the 
less  pining  after  a  reasoning  speech-endued  being.  Then  came  the  long, 
long,  winter  evenings.  "  I  must  have  some  one  to  speak  to,  or  I  shall 
forget  how  to  speak,"  was  the  thought  that  passed  through  his  thind  at 
length;  and,  "  so  his  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want.'' 

One  day  he  saw  a  very  beautiful  child  asleep  in  the  fdrest.  The  little 
fellow  had  wandered  away  from  home  in  search  of  wild  flowers,  atrd 
there  he  lay,  with  thick  auburn  curls  peeping  through  the  ragged  hat, 
the  glowing  cheek  pillowed  on  the  naked  chubby  arin,  while  even  in 
sleep  he  tightly  grasped  his  treasure^ — an  enormous  bunch  of  spring 
flowers.  "  Now,  if  even  this  child  could  love  me,"  thought  Narenor. 
Gently  he  lifted  up  the  boy,  and  kissed  his  smooth  fair  forehead. 

The  child  awaking,  and  seeing  a  face  so  hideous  in  such  close  con- 
tact with  his  own,  set  up  a  roar  as  loud  as  the  stoutest  pair  of  lungs 
could  enable  him  to  execute,  and  began  to  kick,  scratch,  and  cuff,  most 
manfully. 

At  this  unlucky  moment  the  mother,  guided  by  the  vrdl-known 
sounds,  came  up  to  the  scene  of  action. 

(To  be  eontirpued  in  offr  n^t.) 
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CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 
{Continued  from  our  last.) 

"He  has  a  sharp  eye." 

"  And  the  other's  sharper;  for  gold  gives  lustre  to  the  sight." 

"  And  fear  makes  men  take  advantages,  where,  on  other  occasions, 
they  would  not  be  moved  by  the  least  suspicion." 

"  O'Donnell  is  better  not  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  Irish 
troops  OH  this  retreat ;  for  I  am  told  they  blame  him.  as  he  did  not  take 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone's  advice,  which  caused  much  bloodshed  through  his 
deep  obstinacy." 

"  There  might  be  some  blame  attached  to  him  ;  but  they  should  for- 
give him  now,  as  he  acted  for  the  best." 

"There  is  little  forgiveness  in  the  vanquished — conquerors  are  better 
able  to  forget  asd  forgive." 

"  He  must  be  pretty  near  Castle  M'Auliff  now,  for  he  took  the  straight 
road  in  that  direction." 

The  younger  man's  eye  glistened  at  this  remark,  which  caused  a  rest 
in  the  conversation,  as  if  he  were  digesting  the  words  ;  but  he  put  him- 
self out  of  suspicion,  by  remarking, — 

"When  he  arrives  at  Clanawly  Castle  he  may  consider  himself  safe." 

The  conversation  closed,  and  sleep  overpowered  the  strangers,  who 
did  not  awaken  till  aroused  in  the  morning  by  the  same  monk.  They 
started  from  their  beds,  looking  back  upon  the  satisfying  repose  with 
pleasure,  and  considering  the  time  it  lasted  as  a  blank  in  existence. 
The  monk  informed  them  that  morning  service  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed, but  did  not  make  it  compulsory  on  them  to  attend  ;  to  prevent 
any  improper  conclusions,  they  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  and  showed 
themselves  particularly  attentive  to  the  devotion  going  forward.  When 
the  prayers  were  concluded,  the  strangers  were  conducted  to  the 
kitchen,  and  fed  again,  but  on  better  fare  than  they  received  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

"Now,"  said  the  monk,  "  follow  me." 

They  arose,  and  tracing  his  steps,  found  themselves  in  a  large  refec- 
tory, where  all  the  brothers  were  seated  at  breakfast,  except  one,  who 
stood  upon  a  rostrum,  reading  from  a  book  of  the  order,  and  the  monk 
who  led  them  thither;  a  venerable  man  sat  at  the  head  of  the  board, 
who  was  either  the  abbot,  or  the  next  to  him  in  seniority.  The  reader 
suspended  his  voice  when  the  door  was  pushed  in,  and  the  strangers 
haviHg  been  led  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  he  who  held  the  abbot's  chair, 
stood  up,  and  spoke  to  them. 

"  You  will  swear  by  the  right  hand  of  hospitality  ?"  said  the  old 
man. 

The  elder  strasger  remained  unmoved,  but  the  younger  changed 
colour,  and  became  very  paUid. 

"  Are  you  well,  young  man  ? — I  fear  not,"  said  the  old  man. 

His  companion's  eyes  fell  upon  his  visage,  which  caused  him  to  rally 
his  nerves,  and  become  more  resolute. 

"I  am  well  again,"  he  observed. 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the  venerable  man,  conveying  a  mild 
glance  of  censure  at  the  stranger,  for  neglecting  his  thanksgiving. 

"  Thank  God  !"  faltered  the  young  man,  writhing  under  the  gaze. 

"You  swear,  by  the  right  hand  of  hospitality,  to  what  I  now  ask  of 
you  ?"  said  the  venerable  monk. 

"Yes,"  both  answered,  nearly  together. 

"  Had  you  any  purpose  in  view  last  night,  but  that  of  personal  cha- 
rity, when  you  demanded  admittance?" 

"  None,"  responded  the  elder,  very  strongly,  the  younger's  answer 
having  been  a  mere  echo  to  the  former. 

"  Were  you  concealing  yourselves  either  from  the  enemy,  or  from  the 
Irish  troops  ?" 

The  same  answer  was  returned. 

"  You  have  no  marauding  in  view,  nor  burning,  nor  murder  ?" 
A  similar  answer. 

"  You  are  not  in  the  English  employment,  nor  are  you  Irishmen, 
going  to  the  English  quarters  7  Are  you  anything  but  what  you  seem 
to  be,  by  your  garb  1" 

The  same  answer  was  given  as  above,  when  the  old  man  resumed  his 
seat,  and  the  strangers  were  allowed  to  depart  from  the  abbey. 

With  cheerful  steps  they  turned  their  way  onwards,  towards  the 
direction  of  Kanturk,  and  were  determined  I o  take  the  shortest  line 
thereto;  surmounting  hills,  forests,  streams,  and  all  ether  obstacles 
which  then  lay  in  the  way  of  travellers,  from  the  impassable  state  of 
the  country.  They  fell  in  with  no  individual  during  the  day,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  resolved  on  going  towards  a  farmer's  house, 
to  ask  for  rest  and  refreshment.  They  were  not  disappointed,  and  soon 
found  themselves  comfortably  seated  by  a  large  fire,  enjoying  a  portion 
of  the  Tictuali  which  the  family  were  eating. 


"  If  you  had  come  up  about  two  hours  sooner,  you'd  have  company 
on  the  road — Clanawly's  men  are  passed  onward  this  way — dear,  dear 
mel  What  a  skeleton  of  a  fine  clan!"  said  the  woman  of  the  house, 
addressing  the  strangers. 

"  M'Auliff's  people  ?"  demanded  the  elder,  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  continued ;  "  but  perhaps  it  is  better  that  you  did 
not  come  up.  for  I  saw  a  gang  of  Sfenething  like  Sassenachs,  hurrying 
after  them,  towards  the  Boggras,  hot-foot ;  and  if  they  should  happen 
to  meet,  they  will  have  a  warm  night  of  it." 

"  You  may  be  assured  they  will  not  shake  hands,"  said  the  younger 
man. 

"  How  we'll  they  traced  them  out !"  exclaimed  the  woman. 

"  Your  people  had  nothing  to  do  in  this  encounter?"  asked  the  elder. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  "  God  help  us,  and  sorrow  from  our 
doors  !  not  tliis  time,  for  we  had  plenty  of  it  before  now.  My  fine 
young  man — my  only  son  " 

Here  her  tears  began  to  flow,  and  she  became  speechless  for  some 
few  moments,  through  violent  grief. 

"  My  only  son — a  fine  young  man  of  twenty — lost  his  life  some  time 
back,  in  their  skirmishing ;  and  I  am  left  with  niy  old  man,  and  a  pack 
of  girls,  to  labour,  with  scarcely  any  protector." 

"It  is  heart-breaking,"  remarked  the  elder. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  she  resumed,  "and  I,  and  the  like  of  me,  do  not 
care  how  the  business  is  settled,  provided  it  is  done  soon." 

"  You  perceive,"  observed  the  younger  man,  addressing  his  com- 
panion, "that  the  poor,  and  the  working  people,  who  are  the  principal 
sufferers  in  these  troubles,  are  heartily  sick  of  all  commotions,  and  anx- 
iously look  forward  to  peace,  under  any  circumstances." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  other,  "they  are  the  sufferers — they  bleed — 
they  drink  the  gall  of  misery — they  starve  and  become  houseless,  when- 
ever a  nation  is  struggling  for  its  independence." 

"  If  M'Aulifi"  is  caught,  I  suppose  he  will  be  hanged?"  said  th« 
woman. 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  returned  the  younger  man;  "but  I 
suppose  he  will  adopt  measures  to  escape  detection." 

"  How  can  he,  my  dear?"  asked  the  former.  "He  has  no  way  of 
defending  himself  now,  scarcely  a  man  of  his  living,  I  am  told.  That 
was  once  the  finest  clan  in  this  country ;  but,  like  other  clans,  it  is 
wasted  away,  and,  God  knows,  it  is  nearly  time." 

"The  descendants  of  M'Auliff  are  very  rare,"  observed  the  «1J||M'.^ 
stranger.  ^ 
"  Very  rare,"  continued  the  woman,  "for  we  never  knew  more  than 
one  of  the  family,  on  the  male  side—  one  son  in  the  family  to  succeed 
to  the  estate ;  and  they  have  a  prophecy  in  the  house,  which  says  that 
they  will  soon  be  childless,  and  the  family  lost." 

"  I  fear  they  will  soon  have  no  property  to  lose,  if  the  English  per- 
severe in  their  resolutiorrofdestroyingcaslles  and  houses  in  this  manner, 
or  if  there  be  not  some  reconciliation  effected,"  said  the  younger. 

'  What  reconciliation,  my  dear?  what  reconciliation  ?"  demanded  the 
woman  of  the  house,  waxing  heated  by  her  expression, — "  I  say  it, 
though  I  suffered  plentifully,  that  you  never  can  make  reconciliation 
with  a  people  who  want  to  grab  your  all." 

'True,  true,"  exclaimed  the  elder;  "robbers  can  never  show  you 
any  friendship,  nor  can  a  murderer  smile  upon  the  child  of  him  whom 
he  has  slaughtered." 

'  And,"  resumed  his  companion,  "  we  cannot  love  those  whom  we 
despoil ;  for  no  man  wishes  to  meet  the  man  whose  property  he  pos- 
sesses forcibly,  whilst  the  other  starves." 

You  have  had  plenty  of  massacre  about  here  ?"  asked  the  former 
speaker. 

"I  cannot  sny  we  had  any  upon  this  spot,"  answered  the  woman  ; 

but  there  was  enough  over  at  the  foot  of  the  Boggras,  and  also  burn- 
ings, and  brutality  to  men,  and  violation  upon  females;  all  which  sins 
they  commit  as  if  for  the  love  of  God." 

"  Such  earnestness  in  the  crimes  !"  exclaimed  the  younger  man. 

"And  all  for  the  sake  of  religion,"  cried  the  other. 

"  Religion — my  dears  !"  declared  the  woman  ;  "  a  murderer  can  be- 
long to  no  creed;  and  if  he  should  call  himself  anything  in  point  of 
adoration,  the  dark  fiend  must  be  his  Almighty." 

They  looked  at  each  other  sternly,  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the 
woman's  remarks,  and  seemed  inclined  to  pursue  the  conversation  ho 
further.  The  younger  man  got  up,  and,  taking  his  cap,  proceeded  out- 
ward, as  if  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  he  did  not  return  in  any  reasonable 
time,  giving  cause  to  much  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  his  comrade. 

"  I  hope  he  has  not  lost  his  way,"  said  the  latter. 

"Or  fallen  in  with  some  fiend,"  remarked  the  Avoman. 

"  Marauder  you  mean." 

"  All  the  same,  my  dear— all  the  same." 

"  Have  people  been  missed  that  way?" 

"Yes,  often;  taken  from  the  very  door,  and  never  heard  of  after- 
wards, by  some  villains  going  on  their  rounds  of  destruction." 
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««  God  forbid  that  such  should  happen  to  the  young  man." 
«•  Then  he  is  not  your  brether?" 

"  No,  I  only  met  him  yeaterday  morning,  leaving  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kinsale,  and  continued  since  in  his  company." 
"  Poor  young  mon!  he  seems  very  gentle." 
"He  is  a  good  young  man,  or  I  am  mistaken  in  his  appearance." 
"  But  who  can  we  trust 

"Very  true,  indeed;  however,  I  hope  all  are  not  deceitful." 

The  unhappy  stranger  arose,  and,  going  to  the  door,  looked  out 
earnestly  into  the  gloom,  listening  to  discover  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
without  success.  He  even  hooted  aloud,  but  received  no  answer 
save  the  gruff  growl  of  a  savage  dog  lying  upon  a  heap  of  straw.  It 
was  a  clear  night,  stars  innumerable  studding  the  dark  expanse  above ; 
and  the  man  having  looked  well  arouHd,  listened,  and  then  gazed 
upwards,  shuddered,  and  heaved  a  sigh  at  the  supposed  sudden  mis- 
fortune of  hia  companion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  RETREAT. 


A  RAGGED  party  of  men,  the  same  evening,  were  moving  as  quickly 
along  as  fatigue  would  permit  men,  and  making  their  way  towards  the 
skirts  of  the  Boggra  mountains.  It  was  m  this  lonely  and  rugged 
place  they  intended  to  encamp  for  the  night,  if  sticking  down  poles 
and  covering  them  over  with  their  cloaks  tacked  together,  may  be 
called  encamping.  Scarcely  was  a  word  txcbanged  between  them,  all 
apparently  still  confounded  by  the  terrible  engagement  from  which 
they  escaped.  There  were  only  two  persona  mounted  amongst  the 
party,  and  these  were  the  chieftain  of  Clanawly  and  his  son  Hugh,  the 
former  riding  his  own  horse,  the  latter  that  of  the  boy  M'Murchud,  his 
animal  having  been  lost  in  the  general  confusion.  Much  altered 
seemed  the  visage  of  the  old  chieftain,  for  it  appeared  —  although  but 
some  fourteen  days  elapsed  between  his  setting  out  and  his  return,  as  if 
he  descended  during  that  short  period  into  the  vale  of  life  by  about 
twenty  years.  The  young  warr'or  was  the  portrait  of  melancholy  ;  his 
long  lashes  covering  his  downcast  eyes,  while  an  occasional  sigh  escap- 
ing from  his  breast,  proved  that  his  heart  was  nearly  broken.  Although 
they  laboured  under  similar  distress,  still  it  weighed  differently  upon 
both,  giving  to  the  aged  chieftain  feelings  of  settled  despair,  but 
oppressing  the  young  man  with  writhiKgs  of  delirious  regret. 

At  the  turn  of  a  hillo';k,  about  foar  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
found  a  man  partly  dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  English  soldier,  resting 
himself  upon  a  bank ;  and  he  seemed  perfectly  confounded  when  he 
saw  no  mode  of  e-cape,  fai^cying  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  mercy  in  the 
hands  of  his  natural  enemies  M'Auliff  perceived  his  distress,  and 
waved  his  hand  to  him,  in  token  of  commiseration,  when  the  man 
re  iiained  in  his  position  until  the  party  stood  beside  him.  He  received 
many  cruel  gestures  from  the  angry  and  tired  clan,  whilst  execrations 
loudly  passed  their  lips,  at  the  sight  of  a  costume  to  them  truly  odious. 

"No,  no,  my  men,"  cried  M'Auliff,  "he  is  no  longer  an  enemy; 
"  he  has  no  weapons  in  his  hands  now." 

"  But  perhaps  he  has  treachery  in  his  heart,"  cried  Hugh,  gnashing 
his  teeth 

"  We  will  take  his  word  for  that,"  said  Clanawly. 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  the  chieftain. 

"  I  am  a  deserter  from  the  English  army — tired  of  fighting  and  traf- 
ficking in  human  blood;  and  I  know  not  whither  to  betake  myself." 
"  Poor  fel  ow,  were  you  at  Kinsale?" 
"  Yes,  I  was  present  all  the  siege,  and  fought  also." 
"  Then  you  know  the  entire  circumstance  connected  with  it?" 
"  I  am  tolerably  acquainted  therewith." 

"  Was  Don  Juan  D'Aquila,  the  governor  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
garrison  of  Kinsale,  present  in  the  town  during  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ?" 

"  He  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  time  in  the  town." 

"  I  understand  he  pressed  Tyrone  by  several  letters,  written  and 
despatched  by  messengers  during  our  approach,  to  a  sudden  attack  upon 
your  troops,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  arrived." 

"  Many  of  his  letters  were  intercepted,  and  others  were  brought  to 
Sir  George  Carew,  under  expectations  of  receiving  rewards.  The  com- 
pensa'ion,  however,  was  little.  Sir  George  considering  the  pardon  of 
their  crimes,  and  the  saving  of  their  lives,  a  sufficient  boon  to  the  mis- 
creants." 

'•  He  was  always  in  possession  of  every  movement  beforehand  ?" 

"  When  he  found  that  he  escaped  your  troops,  or  failed  in  meeting  ' 
you  on  the  march  southwards,  and  understood  how  he  soon  would  be 
blocked  up  by  the  Irixh  army,  he  sent  several  men  to  Kinsale,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  deserters,  who  repre^enfed  the  state  of  the  English 
army  to  be  very  bad,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  clothes,  and  ammu- 
nition.   This  wrought  upon  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  governor,  wh-* 


became  very  insolent,  and  sent  out  letters  of  dftfiaiice  to  Sir  George 

tending  to  aggrav.  te  him  to  an  attack,  in  vain.  Our  troops  were  closely 
detained  within  their  lines ;  and  during  the  time  that  Tyrone's  party  in 
connexion  with  the  Spaniards  lay  in  the  marshes,  before  the  remainder 
of  the  Irish  nobles  joined — before  O'Donnell's  men  joined  him,  we  never 
left  our  tents." 

"  Were  the  first  party  of  Irish  in  the  marshes  long  before  the  last?" 

"  Not  very  long;  but  for  several  days  before  Tyrone's  troops  came 
up,  the  Irish  chieftains  appeared  in  sight  along  the  distant  hills,  whereby 
we  appeared  to  be  completely  hemmed  in  between  the  scattered  army 
outside,  and  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  town.  So  you  perceive  we  were 
besiefers  and  besieged  at  the  same  time." 

"  Then  there  were  Irish  troops  upon  the  spot  before  our  arrival?" 

"  Not  on  the  spot,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  all  the  same. 
1  understand,  also,  that  D'Aquila  sent  letters  to  Tyrone  to  engage, 
even  before  the  entire  of  his  army  was  collected ;  adding,  that  he  would 
also  sally  out  and  attack  the  troops  of  the  English,  in  conjunction  with 
the  others." 

"  But  he  did  not?" 

"  No,  because  the  attack  of  the  Irish  was  beforehnnd  upon  us,  and 
made  late  in  the  day ;  thus  it  appeared  that  Don  Juan  postponed  his 
sally  until  morning." 

"  Did  not  Sir  George  meditate  to  attack  our  forces  early  on  that  day, 
by  instructions  from  the  lord-deputy?" 

"  How  did  you  learn  that  ?" 

"  From  a  messenger  who  betrayed  the  entire  to  us." 

"  So  he  suspected.  The  page  who  went  to  Cork,  or  left  Cork  with 
the  message,  was  waylaid  in  the  road — so  he  says — and  was  robbed  of 
the  letter,  scarcely  esc«ping  with  his  life.  But  he  returned  too  late  to 
enable  the  general  to  attack  on  that  day.  Otherwise,  Sir  George  might 
have  commenced  the  engagement  " 

"  Don  Juan  and  Don  Alonzo  are  brothers  in  Irish  hatred,"  said  Hugh 
M'Auliff,  angrily, 
j     "  Yes,  indeed,"  observed  the  chieftahi. 

"  D'Aquila's  treatment  of  O'Sullivan  at  Dunboy,  was  scandalous  in 
the  extreme,"  said  the  former ;  "  and  that  is  what  made  the  western 
I  chieftains  so  very  slow  in  making  preparations  for  the  others,  or  in 
I  assembling  to  rerader  assistance ;  for  they  looked  upon  the  conduct  of 
I  the  Spanish  general  as  a  proof  of  his  insincerity." 

"  We  seized  wany  lette  s  sent  by  D'Aquila  to  the  Irish  chieftains; 
but  the  business  was  done  for  us  by  an  Irishman,  who  knew  the  secret 
of  the  entire  better  than  we  could  manage  detection." 

At  this  moment  f everal  eyes  were  turned  upon  a  man  who  sat  down 
upon  a  bank  of  earth  at  a  little  distance.  He  was  no  other  than  the 
traitor  M'Mahon,  whom  Clanawly's  party  had  es.  urted  thus  far,  until 
they  would  fine  time  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  ;  such  as  were  then  fast  wearing  out  of  usage  having  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  brehons.  He  was  handcuffed,  and  a  person  was 
engaged  giving  him  several  small  portions  of  hard  bread;  that  is, 
pu  ting  the  scraps  into  his  mouth  in  order  to  support  life.  When  the 
prisoner  saw  t^e  face  of  the  soldier,  who  could  not  avoid  gazing  with 
the  rest,  he  showed  some  appearance  of  liveliness,  which  was  so  well 
expressed  upon  his  visage,  notwithBtanding  his  efforts  to  check  it,  that 
it  drew  M'Auliffs  attention.  The  soldier,  however,  presented  no  siriii- 
lar  proof  of  gladness  ;  but,  turning  round  to  the  chieftain,  he  said, 
boldly,— 

"  I  know  that  man's  countenance." 

"  You  know  the  countenance  of  a  traitor,"  said  the  chieftain. 

"  He  frequently  appeared  at  our  camp,"  remarked  the  other. 

The  party,  taking  advantage  of  this  momentary  delay,  began  to  seat 
themselves  down  in  small  groups,  and  regale  their  palates  with  refresh- 
ment. Pieces  of  hard,  coarse  bread,  and  broiled  meat,  were  pulled  from 
their  wallets,  and  devoured  eagerly.  It  was  getting  late,  and  night 
seemed  fast  approaching.  M'Auliff,  who  saw  no  reason  for  hurrying 
them  onwards  at  once,  suffered  some  time  to  elapse  before  he  would 
call  them  again  into  motion.  He  received  from  the  hands  of  his  son 
some  bread  and  a  wooden  vessel,  containing  about  a  quart  of  ale,  which 
he  eat  and  drank  without  moving  from  his  saddle.  The  soldier,  also, 
was  made  to  partake  of  their  fare;  and  this  hurried  repast  afforded 
more  real  pleasure  to  them  than  if  they  were  seated  at  other  times  with 
every  convenience  to  the  most  luxurious  dainties. 

"Shall  we  gatn  the  Boggras  to-night?"  demanded  Hugh. 

"  Certainly,"  observed  his  father,  "  we  must,  not  lose  the  night;  ite 
advantages  are  too  manifold  to  us,  and  we  must  consequently  move  on 
soon.  I  should  rot  consider  myself  safe  save  in  the  heart  of  these 
mountains,  or  about  Knockaduane." 

The  soldier  made  a  sudden  rush  from  beside  the  chieftain  and  his 
SOB,  and  Clanawly  turning  round  to  discover  the  cause — 

"Heavens  !  we  are  sold  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Father— the  vhlain  !  the  wretch!  All— all,  alike  I"  cried  Hugh 
M'Auliff,  becoming  nearly  insensible. 
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Com«,  men,— up,  a«d  spend  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  your  defence, 
—up  at  once!"  cried  M'AuUff. 

I  will  stand  by  the  traitBt,  and  watch  him,  and  the  moment  there 
seems  any  chance  of  his  rescue,  the  devil  shall  receive  his  soul said 
one  of  the  party,  taking  up  his  position  behind  M'Mahon,  whilst  he 
held  a  sharp  lance-pointed  skene  against  his  back. 

The  unfortunate  wretch  started  once  or  twice,  as  he  felt  the  point  of 
the  Skene  puncturing  his  skin,  considering  the  intimation  as  the  avant 
courier  of  death. 

About  thirty  armed  soldiers  appeared  at  different  points  around  them, 
but  did  not  attack  them  instantly.  The  principal  person  amongst  the 
group,  as  they  afterwards  assembled  in  the  gap  of  thoroughfare,  stand- 
ing upon  an  elevated  spot,  cried  out : — 

*•  Give  up  your  chieftains  and  we  will  not  hurt  ye." 

"Who  does  he  want?"  demanded  one  of  the  clan. 

"  He  wants  me — your  chieftain,"  said  M'Auliff. 

"  Death  first !"  roared  the  same  man,  which  was  yelled  through  the 
hollow  by  the  rest  in  voices  of  thunder. 

"  You  understand  roe,"  observed  the  principal  soldier  again;  "we 
only  want  such  as  Tyrone,  O'Donnell,  M'Auliff,  or  any  such  rebels." 

"M'Auliff  looks  upon  you,"  exclaimed  the  chieftain  ;  "  and  M'Auliff 
you  can  take  if  you  are  able,  but  you  will  only  have  his  remains ;  and 
his  bier  shall  not  be  unhonoured,  for  many  will  fall  gallantly  around 
him," 

A  well  directed  stone  was  levelled  at  the  man  who  addressed  them, 
which,  having  taken  effect  upon  his  head,  brought  him  speechless  to  the 
ground.  The  rest,  unable  to  control  themselves,  rushed  in  upon  the 
elan,  and  commenced  a  merciless  attack.  They  were  met  by  powerful 
resistance,  giving  blow  for  blow,  and  thrust  for  thrust ;  and  as 
the  clan  nearly  doubled  the  assailants,  the  latter  found  themselves  soon 
in  an  awkward  dilemma.  The  Irish  party  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  had 
fallen,  putting  them  beyond  recovery,  so  that  those  who  had  not  arms, 
used  the  skene  with  terrible  effect.  M'Auliff  aad  his  son  dealt  slaugh- 
ter around  them  with  their  heavy  swords,  and  poured  the  tide  of  their 
vengeance  upon  the  foes  ;  because  they  knew  there  was  no  mercy  at  the 
conclusion. 

As  for  M'Mahon,  it  was  equal  to  him  how  the  affair  terminated ; 
for  he  knew  that  if  the  English  were  successful,  his  fate  would  be  in- 
stant death.  Were  his  captors  the  conquerors,  he  saw  that  death  still 
at  s  distance,  with  some  faint  hope  of  escape  intervening.  Consequently 
he  was  not  dismayed  when  he  beheld  a  few  survivors  of^the  former 
party,  struggling  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  spot.  Few  indeed,  they 
were,  and  would  have  been  fewer,  had  the  clansmen  been  able  to  pursue 
the  fugitives ;  but  fatigue  saved  for  them  those  lives  which  vengeance 
craved. 

"  Now  for  my  further  conOdence  in  the  English !"  cried  Hugh 
M'Auliff.  laughing  savagely. 

He  did  not  perceive  the  reliection  whicli  he  cast  upon  his  father  by 
the  last  expression,  from  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  nor  did  he  in- 
tend any,  though  it  were  as  severe  as  if  intentional ;  but  the  old  man 
both  heard  and  felt  the  allusion,  and  thus  explained :  — 

"lam  not  steeled  as  yet  against  the  English,  nor  do  I  consider 
them  all  perfidious,  on  this  man's  account,  my  son  ;  for  there  are  many 
fine  and  good  men  amongst  that  people — men  who  delight  in  acts  of 
kindness  and  rectitude.  And,  my  son,  when  you  want  the  character  of 
a  people,  never  look  to  their  soldiery  for  It ;  because  they  are  hired 
assassins,  who  spill  blood  at  so  much  a  methcr;  every  man's  foe 
against  whom  they  are  sent,  Avithout  any  reason ;  the  felons  of  their  own 
country,  upon  whom  the  links  of  a  golden  bondage  are  despotically 
rlvett«d ;  miscreants  ready  to  destroy  their  people,  and  their  relatives 
even,  at  the  command  of  their  treasurer  " 

"  But,  sire,"  interrupted  the  son,  "  are  not  their  acts  the  acts  of  the 
entire  nation  ?" 

"  No — no,  my  son  ;  I  would  be  sorry  for  the  barbarity  of  the  world, 
were  such  the  caae.  Many  times  the  cruel  despot  commits  most  hei- 
nous guilt  through  the  hands  of  his  brutal  mercenaries,  at  which  his  peo- 
ple blush.  Therefore,  you  cannot  call  their  excuses  the  act  of  this  or 
that  honest  man,  or  of  this  or  that  honest  province,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  place  tremble  when  they  hear  of  the  violence  practised  in  their 
name  or  in  the  name  of  their  nation." 

"  I  cannot  be  a  convert  " 

"Then."  interrupted  the  father,  pointing  towards  M'Mahon,  "look 
first  at  your  own  traitors,  and  deduce  from  theuce  an  entire  character 
for  the  Irish  people." 

Hugh  M'Auliff  was  stunned — words  failed  him.  He  looked  at  the 
handcuffed  villain,  shook  his  head,  and  stared  upon  the  ground.  There 
were  words  upon  his  tongue,  but  another  stare  at  the  traitor  pushed  them 
back  into  his  throat.  He  struggled  to  speak ;  but  the  villain's  visage 
at  each  attempt  bid  him  stop. 
Uownany  have  we  killed?" 

^•None  killed,"  returned  a  clansman;  "but  several  very  badly 


wounded ;  all  Mill  be  able  to  proceed  exoept  fotir,  trhtch  ve  must 
contrive  some  mode  of  canying." 

"Make  sacks  of  their  cloaks,  and  ^suspend  them  between  the  ttent 
poles,"  said  the  chieftain. 

"  Six  or  seven  will  not  long  survive,  I  think,"  said  Hugh. 

"They  must  be  borne  along  till  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,"  said 
the  chieftain.  "  I  have  a  very  bad  wound  in  my  thigh,  which  pains  me 
now  excessively.  During  the  heat  of  the  encounter,  I  did  not  feel  it; 
but  now  it  bleeds  quickly." 

"  I  wish  we  were  at  our  destination  for  the  night,"  said  Hugh. 

"I  wishso  too,"  said  Clanawly  ;  "and  as  it  is  not  very  distant,  we 
can  soon  accomplish  that,  by  a  short  struggle." 

"  Are  there  many  of  the  others  fallen  ?"  asked  the  chieftain. 

"  About  sixteen,"  answered  the  son;  "  and  all  are  dead,  for  their 
throats  have  been  cut." 

The  old  man  shivered  at  the  explanation. 

"  I  will  order  their  persons  to  be  rifled  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"No,"  said  Clanawly,  "let  them  lie  where  they  are;  but  you  can 
search  their  pockets,  to  find  if  we  can  collect  informatien  by  letters  in 
their  possession." 

Whilst  this  act,  which  occupied  but  a  short  while,  was  being  done, 
some  ef  the  men  made  bearers,  according  to  the  chie "  ain's  commands, 
to  carry  off  their  wounded. 

"  Indeed,  father,"  cried  Hugh,  "  the  country  is  not  conquered  yet." 

"  It  never  could  be  conquered,"  returned  his  father,  "but  for  the 
dissensions  that  have  pervaded  its  inhabitants.  Since  it  has  cost  such  an 
amount  of  money,  and  such  a  continual  impouringo  soldiers  to  make 
the  present  temporary  impression,  notwithstanding  our  intestine  divi- 
sion, how  would  it  be  if  the  people  and  the  chieftains  were  cemented 
together,  like  other  nations,  in  the  bonds  of  enmity  ?" 

"Our  dissensions  are  too  great  to  be  remedied." 

"  Therefore,  we  will  ultimately  fall  victims  to  the  invader." 

"  What  a  dreadful  position  for  posterity  !" 

"  In  a  century,  or  a  little  more  perhaps,  this  country  will  be  depopu  - 
lated of  its  native  inhabitants,  and  a  new  race  planted  in  the  soil,  if 
some  decisive  steps  be  not  taken  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  ;  and  a 
partial  arming,  or  partial  combats  will  not  resist  the  misery.  Arms  will 
not  conquer  the  country ;  and  therefore  arms  alone  will  never  prevent 
the  inroad  of  invasion.    It  will,  therefore,  be  continual  havoc." 

The  clan  moved  slowly  off,  like  a  funeral  procession. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

STRIKE  THE  LYRE. 

"  strike  the  lyre  with  thy  gentle  hand, 
And  awake  the  chords  of  love  ; 
For  the  moonlight  sleeps  on  the  pebbly  strand, 

And  the  stars  are  bright  above. 
What  though  your  native  land  recedes 

As  we  glide  o'er  the  glitterlRg  sea, 
The  flowers  and  the  skies  are  bright  where  we  go, 
And  I  shall  be  there  with  thee. 

Then  strike  the  lyre,  &c. 
"  Our  future  home  shall  be,  my  love, 
Where  the  sea  is  ever  bright. 
And  the  morning  ever  comes,  my  love, 

With  gladness,  song,  and  light ; 
And  friends  shall  court  thy  gentle  smile — 

Joy  shall  the  partner  be, 
And  the  flowers  and  the  skies  are  bright  where  we  go. 
And  I  shall  be  there  with  thee. 

Then  strike  the  lyre,  &:c.'' 

"  Though  the  flowers  are  bright  where  we  go,  love, 

And  the  sky  is  ever  clear. 
Yet  the  sunshine  and  shade  of  my  native  land 

Draw  forth  the  bursting  tear  ; 
And  the  dear,  dear  friends  of  my  youth  are  behind, 

Par,  far  o'er  that  glittering  sea, — 
Yet  you  say  we'll  have  friends  where  we  go,  my  love, 

And  thou  wilt  be  there  with  nie. 

"  Then  I'll  strike  the  lyre  with  my  trembling  hand. 
And  wake  the  chords  of  love. 
And  I'll  trust  myself  to  thee  and  Him, 
Who  is  virtue'^  guard  above." 
Cambuslang.  j.  Millsk. 


To  Involve  yourself  In  inextricable  difficulties,  shape  your  course  of 
action  not  by  fixed  principles,  but  by  temporary  expedients. 
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^ 'XFEW  LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

August,  — 44. — Received  an  invitation  from  an  old  asd  respected 
friend  to  spend  the  evening  -with  him  at  his  house  in  Russell-square. 

x  *  *  *  *  * 

Arrived  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  dessert  not  touched,  surrounded  by  four  of  the  best  fellows 
breathing — friends  of  my  friend.  After  the  usual  greetings  and  in- 
quiries respecting  each  other's  healths,  we  employed  ourselves  in  that 
charming  occupation  on  a  summer's  evening — namely,  sipping  the  rosy 
port  and  cracking  filberts.  ■ 

After  an  hour's  lapse,  or  so,  from  the  time  I  had  arrived,  our  host 
intimated  a  wish  that  one  of  us  should  relate  an  adventure  which  the 
reciter  should  have  been  personally  engaged  in,  to  be  followed-lhy  a  story 
of  the  same  description  from  the  next — the  first  person  to  be  named  by 
himself. 

This  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  Robertson  yfss  the  gentleinah  \fho  Ivas  re- 
quested to  begin,  which  he  shortly  did  in,  I  think,  nearfy  the  following 
words: —  •     •  •••>'i-.7  r  --  / 

MR.  ROBERTSON'S  TALE.  ' 

It  happened  one  winter's  night,  some  four  or  five  years  since,  and 
during  the  time  I  was  cash  clerk  at  Rotherham's  and  Co.,  that,  return- 
ing late  from  the  theatre,  and  while  passing  down  Gray's-inn-lane,  in 
my  way  to  my  lodgings,  which  were  then  at  IslingtoH,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  voice,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  begging  of  me,  in  most  piteous  ac- 
cents, to  bestow  a  trifle  upon  a  poor  and  unfortunate  girl.  The  tone 
she  spoke  in — her  dejected  appearance,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour — 
each  contributed  to  render  her  a  subject  of  commiseration ;  so,  hastily 
pulling  out  my  poirse,  I  took  from  it  a  half-crown  and  gave  it  her,  in- 
tending, after  doing  so,  to  watch  her,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
dwelling  of  this  seemingly  to  be  pitied  creature. 

She  thanked  me,  curtsied,  and  departed,  I,  at  a  feyv  yards'  distance, 
following. 

After  traversing  numerous  laneS  and  courts,  of  most  deplorable  coi>- 
dition,  she  at  length  made  a  stop  at  a  door,  which  she  at  once  entered 
by  means  of  a  very  insecure  fastening,  seemingly  but  a  common  latch, 
and  closed  it  after  her.  I  then  stole  softly  up  to  the  door  to  see  if  it 
were  fastened,  and  it  readily  jielded  to  my  attempts  at  entrance.  I 
could  now,  I  whispered  to  myself,  with  a  little  care,  probably  learn 
whether  this  really  was  a  case  honestly  worthy  of  my  benevolence  and 
attention. 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  felt  reluctant  to  ascend  the  stairs  which  stood 
before  me,  yet  still  longed  to  prosecute  further  the  fortunes  of  this,  no 
doubt,  to  be  pitied  girl. 

At  length  I  summoned  courage  sufficient  to  gain  the  first  stair,  and 
then,  noiselessly,  and  after  but a  few  moments'  duration,  reached  the 
landing-place.  This  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  my  ears  were 
greeted  by  the  well-known  sound  Of  a  congreve  match  during  the  pro- 
cess ef  lighting. 

I  turned  to  where  the  sound  appeared  to  issue  frbiti,  and  then, 
through  the  partly  opened  doar,  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  miserable 
looking  candle,  stuck  perpendicxilarly  in  the  mouth  af  a  wine  bottle,  the 
features  of  tlie  poor  and  sorrowful  looking  girl,  whom  I  had  followed 
from  Gray's-inn-dane. 

I  hastily  threw  myself  into  the  shade  of  the  landing  place,  fearful  lest 
she  might  see  me,  and  be  alarmed  at  my  appearance  at  euch  a  late  hour 
of  the  night.  I  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  utter  a  few  words  of  conso- 
lation to  her  previous  to  my  departure. 

The  door  was  now  shut  with  a  no.ise  that  slightly  startled  me,  and 
again  I  hesitated  what  plan  to  pursue  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  my  would-be  protege. 

After  pondering  for  a  few  moments  on  my  strange  situation,  I  tapped 
softly  at  the  door,  determined  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  secret  mode  of 
living  that  this  apparently  reduced  girl  was  forced  to  submit  to. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,"  said  I,  as  she  held  the  half  open  door  in  her 
hand,  and  gazed  at  me  very  earnestly,  "fpr  knpjckii;!^  thus  at  your  door, 
but  something  tells  me  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  Speak,  my 
good  girl,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  so  ?" 

"  If  the  sight  of  this  wretched  apartrncnt,"  she  aT^s^ye  ed,  with  a  voice 
so  full  of  sorrow  that  I  immediateiy  felt  doubly  interested  in  her  fate, 
"  is  not  enough  to  deter  you  from  entering,  O  pjay,  sir,  sjtep  in,  and  let 
me  thank  you  for  your  exceeding  kindness  to  one  who,  although  sinful, 
is  nevertheless  to  be  pitied." 

I  did  so,  and  you  may  believe  me  when  i  tell  you  I  was  completely 
horror-struck  at  the  haggard  looks,  so  pale  and  death-like,  of  this  poor 
girl. 

After  ga7-ii)g  at  her  intently  for  a  few  moments,  and  feeling  my  eyes, 
unusual  as  it  was  with  me,  becoming  moist  at  the  sight  of  so  touching 
an  object,  I  entreated  her  to  tell  me  in  what  way  I  could  be  instru- 


mental in  rescuing  her  from  the  ravageg  of  poverty  and  disease,  by 
which  she  appeared  to  be  surrounded. 

"  In  a  few  days,  by  laying  me  in  the  cold  grave,"  she  rejoihefl,  in  a 
tone  almost  unearthly. 

"  God  forbid!"  I  exclaimed,  taking  her  cold  and  wan  fingers  in  my 
hand.  "Say,  rather,  to  take  you  from  this  miserable  hovel,  to  where 
your  wants  may  be  relieved,  and  your  illness  eradicated." 

<•  'Tis  too  late,"  she  whispered ;  "  death  has  already  struck  me  with 
his  venomed  shaft,  and  soon — oh,  very  soon,  I'll  lay  me  down  an<d  die- 
as  I  have  lately  lived — unknown  and  unlamented." 

Do  not  let  me  leave  you  thus,"  I  mournfully  repeated,  for  her 
words  seemed  to  convey  a  truth  that  was  fast  approaching;  "cheer  up, 
and  to- morrow  let  me  return  and  take  you  av.'ay  from  this  pestilential 
place,  never,  never  to  visit  it  more." 

"Let  it  be  so,"  she  murmured,  faintly ;  " and  now  let  me  say  good 
night,  for  I  feel  faint  and  sleepy,  and  it  is  very  late." 

"  Good  night,"  I  answered,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  said,  and  softly 
hmt  my  steps  to  the  doox,  closed  it  quietly  after  inie,  and  resumed  my 
homeward  course. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  earlier  than  customary,  intending  to  call 
round  at  the  house  of  her  whom  my  thoughts  had  been  engaged  on  al- 
ternately through  the  few  hours  I  had  reclined  on  bed,  and  after  break- 
fasting, directed  my  way  to  her  miserable  abode. 

The  appearance  of  the  house,  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  searching 
morning's  sun,  was  infinitely  more  dejected  than  when  hid  by  "  niglit'if 
shrouding  mantle ;"  but  still  I  entered  fearlessly,  and  quickly  reacted 
the  door  that  I  had  the  previous  evening  knocked  so  cautiously  at. 

Again  I  tapped — softly  at  first,  then  louder,  as  no  notice  seemed 
taken  of  my  demands  of  admittance — louder  I  knocked,  still  no  answer. 
I  now  tried  the  door,  which  appeared  as  though  it  had  a  chair  or  table 
placed  against  it,  but  succeeded,  however,  in  opening  it  wide  enough  to 
allow  me  to  enter. 

The  sight  that  met  my  gaze  will  never  be  forgotten.  Alas !  the  pre- 
sentiment of  the  preceding  night  was  too  truthfully  realized — death  had 
indeed  wielded  his  cruel  lance,  and  snapt  this  poor  and  fragile  ffower 
in  two ! 

Yes,  there,  reclining  coldly — her  face  but  very  little  paler  than  when 
"  life  had  moved  her  gentle  frame," — her  thin  and  attenuated  bosom, 
without  scarcely  any  covering— lay  the  poor  and  timid  creature  that 
had  supplicated  me  the  night  before. 

.«  *  *  *  *  * 

I  have  very  little  more  to  add,  save  that  I  made  inquiries  in  the 
house  respecting  her  way  of  living,  and  whether  any  of  the  inmates 
knew  if  she  held  communication  with  any  friend  or  relation,  but  the 
only  knowledge  I  gained  was  that  she  had  but  lately  come  to  reside 
there,  and  that  no  person  had  ever  been  to  see  her. 

The  expenses  of  a  poor  but  decent  funeral,  I  need  scarcely  mention, 
I  defrayed,  and  saw  her  quietly  interred,  but  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
my  first  hearing  her  soft  and  piteous  voice,  in  a  still  and  unfrequented 
neighbouring  churchy ar4..-i.  ,:f  >'.> r  uii  il  ,.■ 

The  conclusion  of  the  aiXfyQ  stoty,  recited  a6  it  wis  by  Mr,  Robert- 
son, in  so  feeling  and  kind  a  manner,  was  received  by  us  all  with  fewl- 
ings  of  pleasure;  and  our  host,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  thanked  the 
author  for  his  rendering  us  so  much  amusement. 

The  rest  of  the  stories  were  rather  too  comnSen  placd  to  claim  atten- 
tion here,  and  rather  late.  I  arrived  at  my  lodgings  muoli  amused 
with  my  evening's  companions,  joaore  especially  Mr.  Robertson. 

Islington..  H.  J.  enuKt'H. 

THE  CONVENT  BELL. 

When  the  vesper  song  was  singing, 

Softly  sounding  through  the  dell, 
Gentle  zeph>TS,  softly  bringing 

Tellings  of  the  Convent  Bell. 

While  th,e  queen  of  night  wiis  climbing. 

Then  w.e  ^i^et  our  vows  to  tell. 
While  her  si)ver  light  was  shining, 

Softly  told  the  Convent  Bejl. 

From  her  eyes  the  tears  were  streaming, 

While  she  falt'ring  lisp'd  farewell, 
Beauty  on  her  face  was  beaming, 

As  we  heard  the  Convent  BelK 

While  our  lips  ouj-  vows  Healing 

Looks  alone  our  jhejirts  could  tell> 
'I'iion  as  if  our  spirits  healing, 

Amen  toll'd  the  Convent  Bell. 


T.  A.  JOHES. 
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LOViE; 

OK,  TH£  THREAD  OF  DESTINY, 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

{Continued  from  our  last.) 
CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  ATTACK  AND  THE  KESCtJE.  THE  PROMISED  REMOVAL    TO  LON- 
DON. THE   LOAN.  THE   EARLY  PART  OF   CHARLEs's  VOYAGE. 

The  shriek  that  sounded  so  suddenly  aod  sp  fearfully  in  JjHrs.  Hearn- 
shav's  ears,  an'd, apparently  in  th:?  merchalit^s,  jfafb<!,ce^d  fjr^^ 
own  room.  '    .      .,.  . 

Jilis.  Hearnshaw  started  up  in  great  terror,  and  the  merchant,  on 
hearing  the  scream  repeated,  exclaimed,. 

"What  can  be  the  matter  ?  Surely  it  proceed^  fioi]^  sopie  ope  wh,o 
has  met  with  a  serious  accident."         .  .  •  .  ' 

"Yes — yes,  it  comes  from  Harriet's,  rpwa,    Ile^  rietrrH^h!/,  ti^efe 
is  again." 

As  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  spoke,  she  placed  her  bands  to  her  ears,  that  it 
might  not  injure  her  nerves,  and  the  merchant  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
followed,  however,  by  Mjrs.  Hearnshaw,  and  made  his  way  t9wards 
Haniet's  room,  exclaiming, 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  can  be  the  cause  of  that  horrible  stream?" 

No  sooner  was  the  door  thrown  open,  than  Scalvoni  was  seen  endea- 
vouring to  seize  Harriet  by  the  waist,  which  she  resisted  with  all  her 
strength,  calling  aloud  for  help. 

"  Come — come,  my  pretty  bird,"  exclaimed  Scalvoni,  "you  will  raise 
the  house  before  I'm  off— that  won't  do.  l^et  me  once  get  you  outside, 
and  I  shall  not  mind  your  screams  j  beside  that,  I  can  stop  them." 

"  Scoundrel !"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  "  how  dare  you  lay  hands  on 
Miss  Hearnshaw  ?    Leave  your  hold,  I  say,  else  I'll  strike  you  down." 

Scalvoni  turned  round,  apd  affected  to  be  startled  at  the  dilemma  jn 
which  he  found  himself,  but  quickly  recovering,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
force  Harriet  suddenly  towards  the  window,  but  Leighton  interposed, 
and  placing  himself  before  the  window,  seized  Scalvoni  by  the  throat, 
when  a  struggle  appeared  to  take  place,  in  which  the  merchant  had  the 
advantage  of  course. 

Many  aiigiy  words  ensued,  and  terrible  threats  were  uttered  between 
them,  and  Harriet  flew  to  her  mother's  arms  for  security,  but  that  lady 
was  taken  up  with  the  terrible  fight  between  Scalvoni  and  Leighton,  and 
when  they  parted,  she  exclaimed, 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  don't  give  each  other  broken  bones, 
for  they  are  very  hard  to  cure." 

"  Ungrateful  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  Leighton,  "  to  attempt  to  prac- 
tise your  baseness  in  this  house  ;  begone,  before  pay  just  anger  gets  the 
better  of  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Scalvoai,  " you  are  lucky,  hoyfev!^tf  ri(}ji^,^^>jfp'^^^ 
time  it's  my  turn — I  shall  not  always  be  foiled."     '    .'  ''  '^  ' 

"  Cease  these  threats,  else  I'll  punish  you  most  severelj^,"  said  the 
merchant,  shaking^  his  clenched  hand  ;  "say  no  more,  but  instfintly 
quit  the  house,  and  never  show  yovir  face  in  it  again,  as  you  value  your 
skin."  , .  •  .         .  -      „  '  ; 

**Ah,  all  !"  fliid  Sclaivoni,  "  I  am  going;  bi^V  ifs  jyst'as -vfcU  to  say^ 
that  the  young  lady  is  mine,  and,  some  time  or  other,  T  ;will  'liave,  her." 

"  Begone,"  said  the  merchant,  threateningly,  "  and  come ,  not  liere 
again." 

Scalvoni  quitted  the  house,  but  in  doing  so,  cast  a  look  at  Harriet  that 
matte  her  shudder,!  and  terrified  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,'  who  retreated  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  door,  and  allowed  him  to  pass. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  after  Scalvoni  had  quitted  the  house. 

"Thank  Heaven  he  is  gone!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  when  she 
became  assured  of  his  absence  ;  "  thank  Heaven  he  Is  gone.  J  never  saw 
such  a  diabolical  looking  person  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  before." 

"  He  is  a  very  strange  man,  and  a  very  bad  one,  too,"  replied  Mr. 
Leighton,  gravely,  "and  I  think  myself  fortunate  in  being  present  on 
this  occasion,  I  assure  you.  There  is  no  knowing  the  extreme  his  au- 
dacity would  have  led  him." 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  Cor  your  aid,  Mr. 
Leighton,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  fpr  wlik  would  have  become  of 
poor  Harriet  had  you  not  been  here?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  we  won't  say  much  about,"  s^id  Leighton.  "  I  am 
glad  I  was  here,  for  I  know  him  to  be  an  unscrupulous  man,  and  one 
that  cares  for  no  coHsequences  so  long  as  he  is  first  successful." 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Lejghton  will  pot  think  me  uDgrateful  in  not  thanking 
him  before,  but  I  have  been  so  frightened  that  I  could  scarce  speak  at 
all,"  said  Harriet.  ' 

"Do  not  name  It,  Miss  Hearnshaw;  I  much  regret  that  such  a  cir- 
cnmstance  should  have  arisen  to  cause  you  to  require  it;  but  1  hope 
you  have  not  mfluici  materially  from  the  fright,  or,  an^  ipjur^  ?" 


"  No,  no ;  I  am  not  hurt,  but  much  alarmed,  especially  at  that  man's 
looks ;  they  are  so  sinister  and  bad,  that  I  think  hiw  capable  of  any- 
thing." 

"There  you  are  right,"  resumed  the  merchant  ;  "  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  he  would  commit  any  act,  however  diabolical." 

"God bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  moving  to  the  door — 
"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  to  come  back  again." 

"  Not  while  I  am  here,  madam,"  s^id  Leighton,  following  her  to  the 
door,  and  at  the  same  time  leading  Harriet. 

The  whole  party  now  descended  to  the  parlour,  where  they  again 
resumed  the  conversation,  and  Mrs.  Hearnshaw  said,  in  an  alarmed 
tone, — 

.  "  Though  this  man  may  not  make  another  attempt  on  the  house 
during  tlie  time  you  stay,  yet  he  may  ,do  so  when  he  learns  you  are 
gone."  ,  ^         .;  ,  .  .     ■  . .         .      .  ,i 

"  It  is  not  improbable."      .„      -i^  -.-...  f,  r:;  !  -,  .fc-i 

' '  YoM  do  not  think  ^e  wil}  poiine  again,  i^  jpi^l''.  inqui|ed  ,  ^an^^fg 
earnestly.  . .  y 

.  "  If  he  has  any  degire  ojf  motive  in  djpjng  so,  he  will,  I  hayeAg  dou^t^ 
for  he's  no  sense  of  honoui,  or  fear  of  the  consequences— but  he  i*  S9 
wily,  that  he  will  take  such  precautions  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
know,  or  trace  him." 

"  Terrible  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hearnshaiy^ ;  "  why  we  may  be  all  mur- 
dered in  our  beds,  and  run  away  with." 

"  Cannot  you  restrain  him,  Mr.  Leighton?"  exclaimed  Harriet.  "You 
know  something  of  him,  and  may  have  some  influence." 

"None;  beside  he  would  act  so  guardedly,  that  I  co^ld  know 
nothing,  and  only  suspect ;  he  would  succeed  the  next  time,  no  doubt, 
in  effecting  whatever  diabplical  object  he  had  in  view;  but  I  will  say 
no  more,  else  I  should  perhaps  be  needlessly  alarming  you. ' 

"  What  can  we  do?"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "  what  can  we  do  ?  where 
can  we  go  to  escape  from  his  influence  ?  I  would  we  could  leave  this 
place." 

"I  should  strongly  advise  such  a  step,  myself,"  remarked  the  mer- 
chant. 

"And  go  to  London?"  said  Harriet,  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  with  much  thoughtful - 
ness,  "  that  is,  if  we  can  go  at  all,  London  would  be  tlie  place — but 
then  what  should  I  do  ?" 

'"  In  what  respect,  madam  ?"  inquired  the  merchant,  watching  her 
countenance. 

"  Why,  how  could  1  go  " 

"  Go  where?"' 

"To  the  Small  Jerusalem — they  can't  move  that,  too."      ".  . 

"No;  that  is  very  certain,"  replied  the  merchant,  "t^e;^  cdftjiot 
move  that,  though  they  may  do  much  where  wealth  is  the  moving 
power  ;  but  you  can  meet  with  many  such  places  in  London." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "there's  a  choice,  I  dare  say." 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly  there  is,"  replied  the  merchant;,  "but  you  ■Will 
require  funds  to  enable  you  to  do  so."  '  ' 

"Oh,  dear  me,  we  must  wait  until  Charles  returns,  I  fear." 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  I  have  fifty  pounds  to  give  you,  which  will  enable 
you  to  effect  what  change  yoti  may  think  fit." 

"  That  is  too  large  a  sum  to  accept  from  Mr.  Leighton,"  remarked 
Harriet ;  "  we  should  be  placing  purselves  under  too  heavy  an  obliga- 
tion, and  also  placing  Charles  in  a  very  peculiar  position." 

"  Do  not  name  it  on  that  score,"  said  the  merchant,  hastily,  "  for  it 
is  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made  by  Charles  himself,  that 
I  now  offer  you  the  money,  for  he  thought  that  he  was  so  far  away, 
and  might  be  a  few  weeks,  that  it  -v^'oiild  be  scarcely  prudent  to  stay  in 
such  a  lonely  and  exposed  place  as  \h\',  without  any  one  to  protect 
you.*' 

"  That  is  very  trae,"  remarjced  Mrs.  Hearnshaw;  "female  de- 
fencelessness  irf  k'v^J^y'melandhoiy  thing,' When^you  come  to  consider 
it  seriously." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  merchant,  "  it  is ;  but  theje  is  another  point  I  wigh 
to  mention  to  you,  as  well  as  to  point  out  to  you  the  necessity  of 
your  removal — and  that  is,  it  may  be  effected  immediately;  and  as 
f  have  a  house  that  is  to  let,  and  is  now  empty,  you  may,  if  you 
think  proper,  inhabit  that— it  will  keep  it  aired,  and  you  will  not 
be  interfered  with  as  you  would  be  did  you  go  into  lodgings."  ^ 
"  Where  is  the  house  ?"  inquired  Harriet.  '      .  • 

"  In  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of  the  Strand  to  the  -vvratet-Side— 
a  very  pleasant  and  populous  neighbourhood,  and  yery  genteel,  I  dssiite 
you." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Leighton,"  said  Mrs.  Hearnshaw,  "hoVr  .can  we  .^u<H- 
ciently  thank  you  for  your  kindness  ?  I  am  siire  I  kbaX}  for  ever  be 
under  a  great  obligation  to  you." 

"  Dow't  name  it — T  respect  Charles  liargrove,  and  •vvill  do  what  I 
can  to  serve  those  whom  he  calls  his  friends." 

"  I  am  sure  my  gratitude  shall  not  be  wanting,"  said  Jlardet,  wpith 
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much  feeling  J  "I  cannot  Bufflciently  thank  Mr.  L«ighton  for  hla  kind- 
ness to  us." 

"Do  not  h&me  it,'*  tfepHed  Leightott,  nslng,  "1  am  sufficiently 
repaid  by  the  knowledge  that  I  have  been  of  setvice." 

•-»****♦ 

The  voyage  that  Charles  Hargrove  had  undertaken  was  a  source  of 
fcerious  thought  and  suspicion,  in  his  own  mind, — suspicion,  he  knew 
not  why  or  in  what  shape  he  should  so  regard  it.  A  presentiment  of 
impending  evil  hung  over  him,  and  he  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling 
that  some  terrible  calamity  awaited  him. 

There  were  many  things  that  might  have  daunted  a  mind  less  fixed 
n  melancholy  musings  than  his  ;  indeed,  he  scarce  noticed  many  of  the 
well-known  spots  that  engage  the  attention  of  all  young  voyagers. 

His  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Harriet,  then  to  Scalvoni  and  Leigh- 
ton.  There  seemed  to  be  much  that  appeared  strange  and  mysterious 
about  both  these  persons,  and  yet  he  could  not  fathom  it. 

Scalvoni  he  disliked  much ;  and  the  last  interview  he  had  had  with 
him  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him.  "What  could  have  been  his 
meaning  in  many  instances  he  could  not  divine,  but  certainly  he  could 
not  but  think  him  a  most  strange  and  singular  man,  gifted  with  the  art 
of  making  himself  exceedingly  disagreeable. 

Much  of  what  he  said  must  either  have  been  said  with  the  view  of 
having  some  covert  fun  at  his  expense,  or  they  must  have  been 
emanations  of  malice  and  ill-will,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  un- 
settle his  mind,  and  render  him  as  uncomfortable  and  as  apprehensive 
as  possible. 

These  reflections  crossed  and  recrossed  his  mind  in  all  the  variety  of 
phases  that  they  could  possibly  assume  ere  Charles  became  aware  that 
he  was  now  actually  at  sea,  and  fast  losing  sight  of  the  last  landmarks. 
This  caused  him  to  extend  his  observations  to  the  captain  and  crew, 
who  were  busy  in  their  vocation. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  VOYAGE  TO  HAMBURGH.— CHARlES's  SUSPICIONS. — THE  BRUTAL 
CAPTAIN. —  NIGHTFALL,  AND  THE  PRECAUTIONS  OF  CHARLES. 

Charles  Hargrave  had  scarce  recovered  from  his  fit  of  thought 
that  had  crept  over  his  senses  for  the  last  few  hours,  and  rendered  him 
Unobservant  of  the  progress  they  had  made  towards  the  sea,  when  he 
perceived  the  Dutch  skipper  regarding  him  with  a  very  peculiar  look. 
Then  when  Hfe  saw  he  was  observed,  he  immediately  withdrew,  chuck- 
ling to  himself  as  he  went  in  a  manner  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
Charles  felt  to  be  extremely  insolent. 

He  could  not  help,  too,  when  he  came  to  look  about  him,  being  very 
much  struck  with  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  ship.  There  was  a 
total  absence  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  goods  and  merchandise,  or  any 
arrangement  for  trading  purposes,  while  numerous  iron  bars  and  bolts 
upon  all  the  cabin-doors  and  sky-lights  appeared  to  augur  that  the 
vessel  must  have  been,  at  some  time  or  another,  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  traffic,  which  rendered  such  precautions  necessary. 

The  crew  only  consisted  of  three  men,  besides  the  captain  ;  and  once 
or  twice  Charles  thought  he  caught  them,  as  they  lazily  lounged  about 
the  forecastle  of  the  little  vessel,  regarding  him  with  such  curious  and 
anxious  looks,  that  he  began,  despite  his  better  judgment,  to  feel  a  sen- 
sation of  uneasiness  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  conquer. 

"  Yon,  captain,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  seems  a  brutal  Bort  of 
fellow,  and  to  be  either  drunk  now,  or  nearly  so ;  nevertheless  I  will 
speak  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  form  some  judgment  from  his  replies 
■what  kind  of  vessel  this  is — and  yet  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  any  foolish 
fear.  Mr.  Leighton  may  find  it  necessary,  in  the  exercise  of  his  exten- 
sive mercantile  transactions,  to  employ  all  sorts  of  rough  beings ;  and, 
after  all,  they  may  be  regarding  me  with  more  suspicion  and  astonish- 
ment than  I  them." 

Notwithstanding  he  thus  strove  to  reason  himself  out  of  a  disagree- 
able frame  of  mind,  that  he  felt  to  be  momentarily  increasing,  instead  of 
dlminiBhing,  he  persevered  in  his  intention  of  seeking  some  sort  of 
companionship  with  the  commander  of  the  suspicious-looking  vessel, 
and  he  accordingly  descended  the  narrow  and  nearly  perpendicular 
staircase,  which  led  to  a  small,  unwholesome  cabin,  full  of  noisome 
odours,  and  reeking  with  the  smell  of  spirits  and  tobacco  smoke. 

There,  sure  enough,  he  found  the  man  he  sought,  sitting,  smoking, 
with  his  feet  on  the  table,  an  elegant  attitude,  which  his  passenger's 
presence  did  not  at  all  induce  him  to  change. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  JIamburgh  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  D   n  !"  was  the  civil  reply  to  this  question ;  and  Charles  felt  for 

a  moment  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  civility  would  be  lost  upon  the 
ruffian  before  him,  and  he  resolved  to  treat  hhn  with  the  roughness  he 
deserved. 

"  You  insolent  scoundrel !"  he  said,  «'  how  dare  you  answer  me  in 
that  manner  ?" 

Heigh  I"  said  the  captaio,  emitting  a  long  stream  of  tobacco  smoke 


■  ■  -i 
through  his  nose;  "  here's  a  young  cock  to  crow — but  I  like  It.  "What'l 
you  drink  t  Come,  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.  What'U  you  diink, 
my  lad  ?  I  have  no  animosity  against  you,  not  I ;  it's  all  in  the  way  of 
trade.    What'll  you  drink — say  the  word — brandy  or  hollands  ?" 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  drink,"  said  Charles.  "  I  desire  something 
to  eat,  though,  and  possibly  afterwards  I  may  feel  Inclined  to  do  ho- 
nour to  your  hollands." 

"  Eh?  Oh,  d — n  it,  what's  the  use  of  your  eating^?" 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
Mean — eh? — what  did  I  say? — where's  the  row?  Well,  if  you 
will  eat,  you  may ;  we  have  plenty  of  provision  on  board.  What's  your 
name,  eh  ?  and  what  the  devil  are  yen  ?  You  are  a  likely  enough  look- 
ing young  fellow.  How  is  it  you  and  Scalvoni  don't  agree,  eh  ?  You 
might  as  well.  He  now  and  then  needs  an  active,  sharp  young  fellow 
or  two,  and  why  the  devil  do  you  thwart  him,  eh  ?  You  must  be  more 
of  a  fool  than  you  look." 

This  speech  was  uttered  in  such  stentorian  tones,  that  Charles  was 
almost  deafened  by  it,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  quite  bewildered  to 
know  what  it  could  possibly  mean. 

"  Any  disputes  that  I  may  have  with  a  scoundrel  like  Scalvoni,"  he 
said,  "  I  decline  making  a  subject  of  conversation  with  strangers." 

"  Oh,  you  do — very  good — it's  all  one  to  me.    T  asked  you  out  o' 
civility ;  but  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  drown  and  be  d — d  ;  it's  all 
one  to  me." 
"  Drown  ?" 

"  Ah,  drown !  Ain't  you  at  sea ;  and  have  you  not  as  good  a  chance 
of  drowning  as  a  better  man,  eh  ?" 

"  My  friend,"  said  Charles,  "  I  do  not  think,  from  the  few  minutes' 
sample  I  have  had  of  it,  that  your  society  is  likely  to  be  profitable  or 
amusing  to  me ;  therefore,  if  you  please  to  order  my  refreshments,  1 
will  decline  any  further  communication  with  you." 

"  Oh,  you  are  getting  sulky,  are  you  ? — very  good — it's  all  one  to  me. 
As  for  your  grub,  you  may  order  it  yourself,  and  be  hanged  to  you." 

Charles  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  resent  the  offensive  manners  of  the 
Dutch  captain  ;  but  a  moment's  calm  reflection  convinced  him  how 
foolish  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  do  so,  as  such  a  man  could  not  pos- 
sibly understand  his  feelings,  so  he  walked  on  deck  again,  and 
addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  seamen,  he  said, — 

"  I  want  something  to  eat  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  brief  reply,  and  then  there  was  a  growling  ad- 
dendum to  the  eliect  that  it  wasn't  worth  while. 

"  What  do  you  meaa  !"  said  Charles.  "  We  cannot  reach  Hamburgh 
for  at  least  three  days  and  three  nights,  I  believe ;  therefore,  what  do 
you  mean  by  its  not  being  worth  while  for  me  to  eat." 

"  Find  out,"  said  the  man,  as  he  walked  away. 

" Upon  my  word,"  thought  Charles,  "I  have  got  among  some  very 
agreeable  company  here." 

He  then  waited  for  some  time,  when  the  man  he  had  last  spoken  to 
made  his  appearance  with  a  tray,  on  which  was  beef  and  bread.  He 
gave  a  sort  of  indication  with  his  head  for  Charles  to  follow  him,  as  he 
commenced  descending  the  cabin-steps,  but  Charles  called  to  him, 
saying, — 

"  I  will  not  eat  down  there.  I  prefer  having  my  food  on  deck. 
The  tobacco  smoke  in  the  cabin  is  most  offensive." 

"  You  may  have  your  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  all  I  care," 
said  the  man,  as  he  laid  down  the  tray  on  the  bulk-head  of  the  cabin, 
and  left  Charles  to  help  himself.  This  he  had  no  objection  to  do,  al- 
though the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  did  not  pro- 
mise him  much  pleasure  during  the  voyage,  which  he  heartily  wished 
at  an  end. 

After  partaking  of  the  rough  refreshments  that  were  placed  before 
him,  he  retired  to  as  quiet  and  comfortable  a  looking  comer  of  the  ves- 
sel as  he  could  find,  and  there  determined  to  say  nothing  mote  to  either 
captaui  or  crew ;  but  to  endeavour  to  extract  amusement  from  his  own 
reflections  and  anticipations  of  future  happiness  willx  Harriet,  when 
the  present  disagreeable  circumstances  should  be  passed,  and  only 
aflJbrding  material  for  pleasant  conversation  by  a  happy  fire-side. 

For  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in  clearing  his  mind  from  the  un- 
pleasant fancies  that  had  possessed  it,  and  in  fixing  his  thoughts  upon 
home,  and  the  sweet  beaming  face  of  her  he  lovedj  and  who  was  the 
light  and  joy  of  his  heart. 

Such  pleasing  reflections,  however,  did  not  last  long;  and  he 
was  aroused  to  a  disagreeable  sense  of  where  he  was,  and  the  many 
hours  of  discomfort  that  were  before  him,  by  the  rapid  falling  in  of 
night,  and  the  increased  coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  lost  its 
warmth  from  the  sun,  and  borrowed  frigidity  from  the  water. 

As  the  evening  approached  there  were  signs,  that,  by  an  old  searaari, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  something  more  than  a  gale ; 
and  as  the  sun  sunk  in  the  west,  a  long  streak  of  red  light  shone  along 
the  horizon ;  but  it  was  soon  after  hidden  by  an  immense  bank  of 
clouds,  that  rose  from  below  the  horizon. 
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The  Dutch  captaiu  looked  towards  the  quarter  vphence  these  clouds 
•were  rising,  with  something  like  uneasiness,  and  a  deep  guttural  curse 
escaped  his  lips,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  signs  of  the 
weather. 

The  wind  blew  freshly,  but  only  in  starti,  and  would  sink  almost  to  a 
calm,  while  in  some  quarters  of  the  heavens  the  stars  would  appear,  but 
the  clouds,  as  they  rose,  hid  them  from  sight. 

There  was  a  sullen  moaning  sound,  that  came  now  and  then  across 
the  waters,  as  though  they  mourned  the  danger  that  threatened  the  little 
bark.  The  seamen  listened  to  it  in  sullen  «ilence,  and  looked  up  to 
their  tackle,  and  then  on  the  water,  as  if  they  could  measure  the  power 
of  resistance  of  one  by  the  strength  of  the  other. 

Still  onward  bounded  the  vessel,  and  the  captain  went  below,  giving 
orders  to  keep  a  good  look  out,  and  let  him  know  if  auything  occurred. 

"I  think,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  you  had  better  descend  and  enjoy 
your  berth  with  something  strong,  and  net  be  standing  up  there  to  see 
the  ocean  tumble  and  toss  until  you  are  as  giddy  as  a  mill-horse." 

Charles  Hargrove,  however,  declined  the  office  ;  he  chose  rather  to 
stay  on  the  vessel's  deck  than  go  into  the  stifling  berth  below,  with  no 
other  companion  than  the  brutal  Dutchman,  who  would  consume  as 
much  liquor  as  would  swim  his  ship. 

The  storm  was  fast  increasing,  and  the  sea  rose  and  fell,  tossing  their 
vessel  to  and  fro,  as  though  she  had  been  no  more  than  a  cork.  The 
rain  too,  came  down  in  one  continued  beating  mass  of  water,  that 
washed  the  decks,  which  were  every  now  and  then  deluged  by  seme 
wave,  that  dashed  over  her  prows. 

Many  hours  in  this  disagreeable  manner  passed  away,  and  when  the 
storm  was  at  its  height,  the  Dutchman  came  again  and  again  on  deck, 
and  served  out  a  most  plentiful  supply  of  grog  and  biscuit  to  the  men, 
who  needed  them,  took  the  helm  himself  and  gave  orders. 

The  wind  and  rain  were  furious,  and  not  a  sail  was  kept  open,  all 
reefed  taut.  Charles  was  advised  to  go  below,  but  he  refused,  having 
secured  himself  to  the  vessel,  so  that  he  could  neither  be  blown  over 
Hor  washed  away. 

Each  moment  appeared  to  be  their  last,  but  the  stolid  and  enduring 
Dutchmen  kept  at  their  post  without  flinching,  and  she  rode  through  the 
storm. 

Charles  believed  they  would  be  sure  to  be  buried  beneath  the  boiling 
waves  ;  and  oh,  what  a  pleasure  did  it  give  him  when  he  became  sen- 
sible that  the  gale  was  abating,  and  the  sky  gave  tokens  of  returning 
day.  The  rain  ceased  to  fall  in  such  torrents,  and  the  wind  to  blow 
so  furiously. 

Then,  as  the  danger — for  there  bad  been,  indeed,  danger — abated  the 
crew  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  by  the  dim  recovering  light,  to 
glance  at  each  other  like  men  who  had  been  just  rescued  from  death, 
and  who  wislied  to  see  how  each  other  bore  the  sufferings  they  had 
gone  through. 

The  captain,  wlio,  to  do  him  professional  justice,  had  worked  along 
with  his  men  with  the  most  untiring  perseverance,  set  up  a  loud  brutal 
Jaugh,  as  he  cried, — 

"Hurrah  for  that  go  !  There  was  a  kick  up,  my  lads — now  for  some 
drink.  Come  below,  two  of  you,  while  you,  Jabus,  see  to  the  helm  ; 
Steve  shall  relieve  you  in  half  an  hour.  Come  along ;  there  will  be 
another  alarm  soon,  but  that  will  be  one  we  can  quell  ourselves.  Eh  1 
my  lads  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  men,  and  as  they  descended  to  the  gloomy  cabin, 
Charles  saw,  er  fancied  he  saw,  that  they  cast  a  strange  meaning  look 
towards  where  he  was  sitting,  dripping  from  the  dashing  spray,  and 
nearly  bewildered  with  cold  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  one  po- 
sition so  long  for  fear  of  being  washed  overboard  by  the  tremendous  seas 
that  now  and  then  had  swept  completely  over  the  deck  of  the  little 
vessel  which  had  so  bravely  withstood  a  storm  that  wrecked  many  a 
gallant  ship,  to  which,  in  comparison,  it  was  but  as  a  shabby  boat. 

"  I  must  endure  even  the  heat  and  stench  of  the  cabin,"  thought 
Charles,  "  or  I  shall  never  recover  the  benumbing  cold  that  has  frozen  my 
ray  very  blood." 

(To  be  continued  in  owr  next.) 


Hasty  conclusions  are  the  mark  of  a  fool.  A  wise  man  doubteth  ;  a 
fool  rageth,  and  is  confident ;  the  novice  saith,  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
so;"  the  better  learned  answers,  "  Peradventure  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
prithee  inquire."  Some  men  are  drunk  with  fancy  and  mad  with  opinion. 
It  is  a  little  learning,  and  very  little,  which  makes  men  conclude  hastily. 
Experience  and  humility  teach  modesty  and  fear. 

According  to  M.  Cevinus  Lemmius,  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand 
vras  called  Medicui,  on  account  of  the  virtue  it  was  presumed  to  derive 
from  the  heart.  The  old  physicians  would  mingle  their  medicaments 
and  potions  with  this  finger,  because  no  venom  can  stick  upon  the  very 
outmoU  part  of  it,  but  it  will  offend  a  man,  and  communicate  itself  to 
his  heart. 


AN  INDIAN  TRADITION. 

No  part  of  the  United  States,  not  even  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
can  vie,  in  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  with  the  bluffs  of  Illinois. — On 
one  side  of  the  river,  often  at  the  water's  edge,  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock  rises  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet.  Generally  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  is  a  level  bottom  or  prairie,  of  several  miles  in  width,  extend- 
ing to  a  similar  bluff  that  runs  parallel  with  the  river. 

One  of  these  ranges  commences  at  Alton,  and  extends  with  a  few  in- 
tervals for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Illinois.  In  descending  the  river 
to  Alton,  the  travellers  will  observe  between  that  town  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois,  a  narrow  ravine  through  which  a  small  stream  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Mississippi.  That  stream  is  the  Piasa.  Its  name  is  In- 
dian, and  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  Indian,  "the  bird  that  devours 
men."  Near  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  on  the  smooth  and  perpendicu- 
lar face  of  the  bluff,  at  an  elevation  which  no  human  ar*  can  reach,  is  cut 
the  figure  of  an  enormous  bird  with  its  wings  extended.  The  bird  which 
this  figure  represents,  was  called  by  the  Indians  the  Piasa,  and  from 
this  is  derived  the  name  ol"  the  stream. 

The  tradition  of  the  Piasa  is  still  current  among  all  the  tribes  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  those  who  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Illi- 
nois, and  is  briefly  thus : — 

Many  thousand  moons  before  the  arrival  of  the  palefaces,  when  the 
great  margolynk  and  mastodon,  whose  bones  are  now  dug  up,  were  still 
living  in  this  land  of  the  green  prairies,  there  existed  a  bird  of  such  di- 
mensions that  he  could  easily  carry  off  in  his  talons  a  full  grown  deer. 
Having  obtained  a  taste  of  human  flesh,  from  that  time  he  would  prey 
upon  nothing  else.  He  was  artful  as  he  was  powerful ;  he  would  dart 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  an  Indian,  bear  him  off  into  one  of  the 
caves  in  the  bluff,  and  devour  him.  Hundreds  of  warriors  attempted  for 
years  to  destroy  him,  but  without  success.  Wliole  villages  were  neatly 
depopulated,  and  consternation  spread  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  the 
lUmi.  At  length,  Outoga,  a  chief  whose  fame  as  a  warrior  extended 
even  beyond  the  great  lakes,  separating  himself  from  the  rest  of  his 
tribe,  fasted  in  solitude  for  the  space  of  a  whole  moon,  and  prayed  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  Master  of  life,  that  he  would  protect  his  children  from 
the  Piasa. — On  the  last  night  of  his  fast,  the  Great  Spirit  appeared  to 
Outoga  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him  to  select  twenty  of  his  warriors, 
each  armed  with  a  bow  and  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  conceal  them  in  a 
designated  spot.  Near  the  place  of  their  concealment,  another  warrior 
was  to  stand  in  open  view,  as  a  victim  for  the  Piasa,  which  they  must 
shoot  the  instant  he  pounced  upon  his  prey. 

When  the  chief  awoke  in  the  morning  he  thanked  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  returning  to  his  tribe,  told  them  his  dream.  The  warriors  were 
quickly  selected  and  placed  in  ambush  as  directed.  Outoga  offered  him- 
self as  the  victim.  He  was  willing  to  die  for  his  tribe.  Placing  himself 
in  an  open  view  of  the  bluff,  he  soon  saw  the  Piasa  perched  on  the  cliff 
eyeing  h's  prey. — Outoga  drew  up  his  manly  form  to  its  utmost  height, 
and  planting  his  feet  firmly  upon  the  earth  began  to  chant  the  death  song 
of  a  warrior.  A  moment  after,  the  Piasa  rose  into  the  air,  and  swift  as 
the  thunderbolt,  darted  down  upon  the  chief.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
his  victim,  when  every  bow^  was  sprung,  and  every  arrow  sent  to  the 
feather  into  his  body.  The  Piasa  uttered  a  wild,  fearful  scream,  that 
sounded  far  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  expired.  Outoga  was 
safe.  Not  an  arrow,  not  even  the  talons  of  the  bird  had  touched  him. 
The  Master  of  life  in  admiration  of  the  generous  deed  of  Outoga,  had 
held  over  him  an  invisible  shield. 

In  memory  of  this  event,  the  image  of  the  Piasa  was  engraved  on  the 
face  of  the  bluff. 

Such  is  the  Indian  tradition.  Of  course  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth. 
This  unuch,  hewever,  is  certain,  the  figure  of  a  large  bird  cut  into  the 
solid  rock,  is  still  there,  and  at  a  height  that  is  perfectly  inaccessible. 
How  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  made,  I  leave  for  others  to  determine ; 
even  at  this  day  an  Indian  never  passes  that  spot  in  his  canoe  without 
firing  his  gun  at  the  figure  of  the  bird.  The  marks  of  balls  on  the  rock 
are  almost  innumerable. 

Near  the  close  of  March  of  the  present  year  I  was  induced  to  visit  the 
bluffs  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  above  the  Piasa.  My  curiosity 
was  directed  to  the  examination  of  a  cave  connected  with  the  above  tra- 
ditions, and  one  of  those  to  which  the  bird  had  carried  his  human  vic- 
tims. Preceded  by  an  intelligent  guide  who  carried  a  spade,  I  set  out 
on  my  excursion.  The  cave  was  extremely  dificult  of  access,  and  at 
one  point  of  our  progress  I  stood  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  filty  feet  on  the  face  of  the  bluff,  with  barely  room  to  sustain 
one  foot.  The  unbroken  wall  towered  above  me,  while  below  was  the 
river.  After  a  long  and  perilous  clambeilng  we  reached  the  cave  which 
was  about  fifty-feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  By  the  aid  of  a  long 
pole,  placed  on  the  projecting  rock  and  the  upper  end  touching  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  we  succeeded  in  entering  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  view  from  the  entrance  of  the  c»vern.  The  Mississippi 
wa«  xoUiPg  in  lUent  grimdcuc  ^ueftti)  ui;       9Y«r  oiur  Xin^n  •  vifigl* 
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cedar  hung  its  branches  dver  thft  cliff,  on  thd  blasted  top  of  which  was 
seated  a  bald  eagle.  No  other  sound  or  sign  of  life  was  near  us.  A  sab- 
bath stillness  rested  upon  the  scene.  Not  a  cloud  was  seen  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  not  a  br6ath  of  air  was  stirring.  The  broad  Mississippi  lay  before 
us,  calm  and  smooth  as  a  lake.  The  landscape  presented  the  sime  wild 
aspect  as  it  did  before  it  had  yet  met  the  eye  of  the  vfhite  man. 

The  roof  of  the  cavern  was  vaulted,  the  top  of  which  was  hurdly  less 
than  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The  shape  of  the  cave  was  irregular, 
bat  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  bottom  would  average  twenty  by  thirty 
feet.  The  floor  of  this  cave  throughout  its  whole  extent  was  a  mass  of 
human  bones.  Sculls  and  other  bones  were  rafngled  together  in  tlkd.  ut- 
most confusion.  To  what  depth  they  extended  I  am  unable  t»  decide ; 
but  we  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  every  quarter  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  still  we  found  only  bones.  The  remains  of  thousands  must 
have  been  deposited  here ;  how  and  by  vV^hoin',  and  for  what  purpose,  it 
is  fmpossible  even  to  conjecture. 


THE  COMPACT  ; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 
A  NOVEL. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  DELMAIKS.  THE  INTERVIEW  WITH  ANDERSON. 

 THE  CONSULTATION. 

TSe  three  individuals  who  formed  the  palrty  that  called  at  Mrs.  Del- 
mair's  spoke  not  for  some  moments  after  the  door  had  been  closed  after 
them,  a  solemn  silence  seemed  to  pervade  the  Spot,  and  they  moved 
from  the  house  in  melancholy  silence. 

The  sad  feelings  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  patty.  Were  more 
than  equalled  by  the  unfoitunate  Mrs.  Delmafr,  and  her  daughter, 
Maria.  Their  feelings  wer^  6f'  tl^e  most  high  -v^rought  and  painful 
description.  .         >  •  . 

Maria,  ^heh  she  recovered'  ftom  her  fainting  fit,  looked  around  with 
a  vacant  stare,  and  then,  after  a  few  moments  recollection,  she  turned  to 
her  mother,  and  said, — 

"  Are  they  gone,  mother  ?    Are  they  gone  ?" 

"  Yfts,  my  dear;  be  calm,"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  in  a  sttothihg' voice ; 
"  you  will  be  very  unwell,  indeed,  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  stem  the 
current  of  your  feelings." 

"  Call  them  Iwck,  mother— call  tiiem  back.  I  have  done  wrong. 
They  are  right— he  is  not  guilty.  My  own  heatt  tells  me  he.  is  not 
guilty." 

"  Be  calm,  Maria,"  replied  Mrs.  Dfelmair,  alarmed  for  the  intellects 
of  her  daughter;  "  be  calm,  and  listen  to  reason." 

"  It  was  reason,  mother — it  was  feaSon  that  I  heard,  and  heeded 
not ;  the  voice  of  truth  spoke,  and  I  believed  it  not,  but  I  repent.  Call 
them  back — dear  mother,  call  them  back,  and  I  will  listen  to  their 
words,  for  they  surely  speak  the  truth." 

Maria  spoke  with  energy,  and,  in  an  almost  despairing  tone  of  voice, 
that  alarmed  Mrs.  Delmair  so  much,  that  she  clasped  her  hands  in  an 
agony,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child,  what  shtill  I  do?  what  will  become  of  her? 
They  have  robbed  me  of  my  last  hope — my  only  child." 

"No — no!  mother,  he  may  have  done  so;  but  he  has  ruined  the 
prospects  and  hopes  of  others  beside  yours,  mine,  and  his  ;  but  call  them 
back,  dear — call  them  back.  I  would  hear  them  say  again  that  he  is 
not  guilty,  for  I  believe  them.  'Tis  sweet  music  to  my  ears.  Call  them 
back,  and  I  will  listen  to  them,  and  tell  them  I  believe  them." 

"  l*hey  are  gone,  Maria-^they  are  gone,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
▼olce.  They  are  gone  to  him  they  came  from,  my  child.  Be  yourself, 
Maria,  and  bear  up  against  this  new  misfortune.  Thft  ]-:\.v.',t  CAnnot  last, 
and  if  you  have  a  good  heart  the  sharpness  ot  tlio  sting  will  be 
weakened." 

"  T  will— I  will,"  exclaimed  Maria;  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to 
her  intentions,  for,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  she  again  fainted  from 
weakness  in  her  mother's  arms. 

Tlie  feelings  of  Mrs.  Delmair  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
The  tears  fell  fast  from  her  cheeks  when  she  gazed  Upon  the  pallid 
cheek  and  wasted  form  of  her  daughter,  as  she  lay  insensible  on  the  sofa. 

It  was  many  minutes  ere  she  recbvered  &nd  was  conscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  her  only  parent.    Tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  her  mother  said 
but  a  few  soothing  words  to  her  as  she  reposed  on  her  bosom;  ' 
■  ■•*'  •       ■      «  #  «  *  •»  !:1  ^  •■'(•  « 

ft  •♦ras  with  a  melancholy  and  dejected  air  that  the  members  of  the 
cofijJact,  Charles  Lechmere,  Geotge  Grant,  and  James  Bateman,  re- 
turAfed  to  the  hotel,  where  they  knew  that  th*  iMUfolrtttiKrte  M«rit6n 
«i#«ittd  with  feY«iiih  uaiekHy  mie  tmeth.^-  ^i^^'^iTH  ^ovik  ui  i^niUui 


They  knew  the  excited  state  of  his  mind,  and  how  much  bis  whole 
soul  and  happiness  depended  upon  the  success  of  their  mission.  There 
was  another  circumstance,  too,  that  tended  to  create  grave  and  sad 
thoughts  among  them ;  and  this  was  the  fact,  that  one  of  their  number 
had  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief  that  had  iiappened,  and  had 
also  so  conducted  himself,  that  they  were  compelled  to  disown  him,  and 
declare  their  abhorrence  of  his  conduct. 

Here  was  food  for  meditation,  and  that,  too,  of  a  character  not  of  the 
most  grateful  or  pleasant  kind.  Their  numbers  had  decreased,  and 
that,  too,  by  means  the  most  untoward  and  unexpected.  Their  united 
influence  and  entreaties  had  been  disregarded,  and  their  remonstrances 
treated  with  contempt. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  abode  of  Meriton,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  seated.  At  their  approach  he  rose  hastily,  and 
advanced  towards  them  with  a  flushed  countenance. 

"  Have  your  eflbrts  been  crowned  with  success?"  he  inquired  of 
Bateman,  and  the  others,  generally.    "  Will  she  credit  what  you  say?" 

BatemaH  merely  shook  his  head,  and  Meriton's  countenance  became 
deadly  pale,  and  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice, — 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  me?  Am  I-  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
treachery  and  fraud  ?  God  of  Heaven,  it  is  sufficient  to  deprive  me  of 
my  senses." 

"  Be  calm,  Meriton,"  said  Ch^irles  Lechmere,  "  and  be  assured  that 
your  interest  has  not  been  neglected  or  slightly  advocated ;  every  exer- 
tion has  been  made  and  every  argument  made  use  of  that  could  tend 
to  convince  both  Mrs.  Delmair  and  her  daughter  of  your  entire  inno- 
cence." 

"  And  she  believed  you  not?"  said  Meriton.  "  Oh,  she  has  been 
grossly  deceived." 

"  'Tis  true,  as  we  believe,"  replied  Bateman  ;  yet  they  are  full  of 
trouble  aud  grief,  but  they  would  enter  into  no  argument;  Mrs.  Del 
mair  contented  herself  by  saying,  as  far  as  appearances  went  you  were 
guilty,  but  she  would  have  been  happy  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  that 
she  would  have  been  glad  if  you  could-  have  proved  it  otherwise;  she 
was  sorry  both  for  you  and  her  daughter."  •,•      ;  ,.  i     ;:: ,      n  ,  • 

"  And  that  daughter  likewise  disbelieved  all  my  assertions  of  inno- 
cence i"      .  . 

"  In  effect  she  did;  but  wished  that  no  more;  might  be  said  upon 
the  subject — she  wished  to  hear  no  more  about  it;  and  at  the  end  of 
t6a,t  she  fainted — she  appeared  to  be  very  ill." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grant,  "  she  evidently  has  suffered  much,  and  could 
scarce  stand  when  she  first  entered  the  rqom," 

"  I'll  go  myself — I'll  go  myself  to  her  ;  she  camiot,  will  not,  refuse 
to  listen  to  my  words,"  exclaimed  Meriton. 

"  You  will  seriously  injure  Miss  Delmair  if  you  do  so." 

"  I  would  not  do  that,"  said  Meriton,  "  for  worlds — but  what  can  I, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Follow  our  advice  ;  for  we  are  more  collected  and  more  amenable 
to  cool  reason  than  you  are,  and  therefore  better  able  to  calculate  upon 
chances  ;  therefore  be  calm."  ,    ^^^^.j     ,  ; 

"  Did  you  see  Anderson?"  inquired  Meriton.  ,.,  ,t<.  ,.(^  ■  •  -    >  .  >;■;:  •. 

"  We  did,"  replied  Bateman;  "  and  made  an  appeal  it^o  ,his  better 
feelings,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  no  success."  ^ 

"And  yet,  from  his  demeanour,"  said  Grant,  "there  can  be  little, 
doubt  but  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair.  His 
nervous  and  constrained  manner,  the  twitterings  of  the  lips,  and  un-  > 
easy  glance  of  tjie  eyer—aU  betrayed  tl^e  working  of  a  conscience  ill  at 
ease."  ,  ,  ...  :  .  ,i 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Meriton;  "no  dpubt,  no  doubt,  he  is  well  ac-. 
quainted  with  all  the  vile  plot,  since  it  has  emanated  from  himself.  ■. 
But  I  will  go  myself  to  him,  and  rend  froHi  him  a  confession,  which 
he  dare  not  refuse  me  under  such  ciiBumstances  and  feelings." 

"  Do  not  go,  Meriton,"  said  Bateman;  "  depend  upon  it  you  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  at  the  house  of  the  Delmairs ;  and  more,  it, 
would  have  no  effect  with  Anderson.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  having, 
committed  himself,  he  will  no  doubt  carry  out  all  his  intentions  and 
resolves  to  their  utmost;  he  refused  all  intereourse  upon  the  subject, 
lor  we  found  that  he  was  predetermhied  and  not  to  be  shaken." 

"  Has  he  no  grace,  nor  feelings  of  honour  or  honesty?" 

"  None.    We  have  solemnly  renounced  him  as  one  of  the  compact, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  he  is  no  longer  a  friend  ahd  a  brother,  and  w<  ^ 
are  for  the  future  utter  strangers."  * 

"No  hopel — no  hope!"  said  Meriton;  "where  will  all  this  ehdti 
I  must  see  them  all  and  attempt  something  or  other — I  know  not 
what  yet." 

"  Attempt  nothing.  You  have  called  upon  us  for  advice  and  assiAt- 
ance;  we  have  come  with  both,  and  let  us  prevail.  Our  opinions  are 
not  those  of  a  single  uninterested  person — far  from  it ;  we  feel  for  your 
situation,  and  regret  we  camiot  act  more  effectively ;  but  believe  me, 
you  must  go  to  neither-- leav«  the  whole  affair  in  our  hiiwls.  nncl  dH- 
pead  upon  it  that  w«  wlU  do  all  that  men  can  do." 
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It  wag  ■vHth  much  reasoning  thslt  they  at  length  obtained  Meriton's 
promise  that  he  -vrould  await  th6  fesult  of  their  combined  labours,  and 
remain  in  quietude. 

Retiring,  therefore,  they  held  a  consultation  together  upon  the 
singular  and  distressing  affair  they  had  thus  become  involved  in. 

"This,"  remarked  Grant,  when  they  were  alone,  "  is  one  of  the  moat 
distressing  cases  I  ever  heard  ©f  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Lechmere ;  "  and  that,  too,  by  such  an  event 
almost  without  the  calculation  of  human  probability." 

"  True  ;  but  as  we  have  undertaken  to  do  our  utmost  to  solve  this 
enigmatical  affair,  we  must  set  about  it  immediately.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  principal  that  caused  the  postage  of 
the  letter." 

"  Yes,  yes;  but  the  chief  thing  to  be  done  is,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
how  the  letter  came  to  be  written  ;  and  if  possible  to  trace  some  con- 
nection between  it  and  Anderson." 

"  That  would  be  a  great  point  gained,"  replied  Bateman;  "and  I 
feel  assured  that  Anderson  caused  the  letter  to  be  sent,  but  neverthe- 
less I  am  as  morally  certain  he  must  have  had  an  accomplice." 

"The  letter  is  not  in  his  own  handwriting,"  replied  Grant,  "and 
therefore  he  must  have  trusted  himself  so  far  in  the  power  of  another 
by  permitting  the  contents  and  address  of  the  letter  to  be  known  to 
any  one." 

"Most  true,"  said  Lechmere;  "and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, he  must  have  dispatched  some  one  to  York  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  it  posted  thence." 

"  The  great  object,  then,  would  be  to  discover  who  this  person  can 
be,"  said  James  Bateman,  after  some  moments'  consideration;  "this 
done,  we  should  have  some  clue  to  the  affair.  Without  this  we  can  do 
nothing  ;  and,  even  with  it,  we  must  wait  patiently  till  events  concur 
to  put  us  into  possession  of  the  fact  we  are  so  desirous  of  ascertaining." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Grant,  "the  most  difficult  thing  of  all  to 
obtain  the  certain  knowledge  that  some  one  person  whom  we  know  is 
the  author  of  thie  letter  in  question.  That  done,  then  the  matter  can  be 
cleared  up,  and  Meriton  reinstated  in  Miss  Delmair's  affections,  and 
Andersor  "would  meet  with  just  and  merited  disgrace." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  come  at  this  knowledge  i"  inquired  Lechmere ; 
"fpr,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  one  whom  we  can  accuse  be8i4e 
Anderson  :  he  stands  alone,  unconnected  with  any  one  else." 

"  That  is  most  true,"  answered  Bateman ;  "  and,  for  that  reason, 
tMs  affair  requires  the  greater  caution  and  vigilance.  The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  expect  to  succeed  is  by  close'iy  watching  him,  and 
ascertaining  who  his  friends  are,  and  what  they  are,  for  we  nvAy  be  sure 
that  when  a  man  associates  with  some  one  whose  pretentions  are 
greater  than  his  means,  or  whose  mode  of  life  causes  an  undue  amount 
of  expenditure  in  dissipation  than  he  has  any  visible  sigas  of  meeting, 
then  we  may  inquire  into  that  man's  character,  and,  if  we  find  that  he 
is  unscrupulous  and  lost  to  honour,  then,  indeed,  we  may  suspect  that 
he  must  play  the  Tillain  to  some  more  inexperienced  person,  whom  he 
fleeces  for  his  own  support ;  if  we  find  such  a  niau  as  this,  I  appre- 
liend  our  task  may  be  easy,  for  he  will  take  money  with  impunity,  and 
then  confess  ;  but  we  have  much  to  do :  first,  we  must  watch  Audw- 
sdn,  and  then  the  rest  will,  I  think,  follow.'* 

This  appeared  reasonable,  and  the  only  course  that  was  at  all  likely 
to  succeed  in  obtaining  for  them  the  desired  knowledge. 

"  This  being  agreed  upon,"  said  Lechmere,  "we  may  leave  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  with  you,  Bateman,  since  you  are  the  proposer ;  and, 
if  anything  should  arise  that  may  render  our  assistauce  necessary,  yuu 
know  where  we  are,  to  summon  us." 

"  True,"  said  Batcjian  ;  "  but,  as  yet,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed, whether  we  had  better  watch  him  by  turns,  or  by  another  person 
employed  for  such  a  purpose.  However,  it  requires  thought,  and  some 
inquiry,  the  result  of  wliich  you  shall  soon  learn." 

.  These  resolutions  being  come  to,  the  friends  parted,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  Bateman  would  communicate  to  them  as  soon  as  he  s^ijir 
occasion  to  do  so. 

Thus  was  drawing  near  the  termination  of  another  year,  which  pro- 
mised t9  be  nearly  as  calamitous  as  the  first.  The  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs  is  great ;  but,  in  a  small  community,  the  change  is  not 
often  so  palpable  as  among  the  young  men  thus  bound  together  by 
more  than  ordinary  ties.  But  the  course  of  events  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, nor  can  they  even,  in  many  cases,  be  directed,  or  diverted 
from  their  original  channel,  but  40ntitiue  their  pirward  disastrous 
course,  despite  all  oppo8itioiu-> i  >  , .   >.  ••  , 

CHAPTER  XLU. 

THK  IMTKRVIBW  WITH  MKAl*OWg. — THii  MODEST  J'ROJOgAL.-frTHE  '\ 
-      -  TWO  WILLS.  THE  PROJECTEB  DUEL. 

-  Mfmtn  ih6  friends  had  left  Anderiton,  he  remained  for  s6in«  time  Ui 
•uch  agonlM  of  kwwiidered  thought,  thAt,  CoaUl  they  ta«ye  seen  th999 


emotions  which  in  their  presence  he  Siicceeded  in  sjimnaoiiing  sufficient 
pride  to  smother,  tliey  must  have  beeii  moved  to  pity,  deifpite  their 
growing  belief  in  his  terrible  guilt.  , 

Maddensd,  and  his  reason  lost  in  a  wild  chaos  of  conflicting  thoughts 
aud  feelings,  he  sat  a  picture  of  despair.  Even  he  could  not  help 
feeling  to  a  great  extent  the  severing  of  that  tie  which  had  bound  him 
to  those  once  dear  companions — a  tie  which  had  been  so  solemnly 
cemented  by  an  appeal  that,  although  it  was  unwise  to  make  it,  yet  had 
exercised  a  powerful  influtence  over  those  who  had  been  parties  to  its 
existence. 

There  wanted  biit  such  a  meeting  as  had  now  taken  place,  thoroughly 
to  break  every  bond  which  might  yet  be  supposed,  however  weakly,  to 
hold  him  to  the  society  he  had  outraged.  There  wanted  but  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken  to  him  at  that  interview,  to  make  him  feel  him- 
self the  outcast  he  really  was,  and  to  render  him  as  reckless  of  the 
future  as  he  had  shown  himself  by  his  deep  sinfuliiess  of  tlie  past  and 
the  present. 

Such  a  gloom  came  over  him  as  might  be  supposed  to  take  ppsses- 
sion  of  a  heart  once  human,  but  which,  by  some  terrible  act,  has.  sepa- 
rated itself  for  ever  from  humanity,  and  at  one  biow  qiienched  all  hopes 
of  happiness  here,  or  even  in  a  world  to  come.      '  ' 

Oh,  what  an  awful  game  had  he  played,  and  how  frightfully — if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  apparent  contradiction  in  terras — had  he  lost  by 
winning  !  With  a  vehement  savageness,  and  a  reckless  adherence  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  passions,  he  appeared  from  the  outset  to  have 
overlooked  the  strong  fact  that  Meriton  defeated,  by  no  means  implied 
his,  Anderson's,  victory — that  Meriton's  unhappiness  paved  not  the  way 
to  Anderson's  contentment ;  that  Meriton's  loss  of  the  beautiful  Maria 
Belmair  by  no  manner  of  means  enabled  him,  Anderson,  to  call 
her  his. 

No,  he  had  fought  a  battle,  but  gaiiied  no  triumph he  h£ld  -frtested 
a  prize  from  the  hands  of  an  adversary,  and  then  felt  h6  was  not  him- 
self ever  to  call  it  his.  That  which  to  Meriton  was  bright,  beautiful, 
and  transcendeht  in  its  value,  was  t*)  Anderson  nothing  but  gloom, 
despair,  and  worthlessneis.  Oh, 'Vhat  a  barren,  wretched  Victory 
was  his !  ■ 

Then,  too,  he  was  repudiated  by  all  who  knew  him ;  the  old  friends 
who,  once  upon  a  time,  had  bound  their  friendship  to  him  by  the  name 
of  God,  flung  aside  the  holy  tie,  and  shrunk  from  him  v.'ith  loathing 
and  with  horror.  His  great  unhappiness  in  the  preference  of  Maria  for 
Meriton  had  not  decreased,  but  he  had  deprived  himself  of  any- 
thing which  could  have  mitigated  the  severity  of  any  pangs  he  might 
have  suffered  on  such  an  acfcouiit. 

The  sympathies  of  fiiends,  the  consciousness  that  he  had  done  no 
wrong,  the  varied  enjoyments  of  existence,  and  the  secret,  though  sad 
halo  of  romance,  with  whicli  his  imagination  might  always  have  pleased 
itself,  by  flinging  round  the  heart's  disappointment— even  when  the 
cares  oi  life,  and  the  pursuits  of  more  advanced  manhood  had  deprived 
that  once  sad  disappointment  of  some  of  its  sting — could  not  be  his. 
There  was  nothing  but  despair  as  his  portion ;  he  had  wilfully  destroyed 
everything  else — he  had  left  hiihself  in  a  wilderness  created  by  his  own 
heart,  when  he  might  have  teen  surrounded  by  myriads  of  loving 
breasts.  He  had  made  for  himself  a  desert  where  he  might  have  had  a 
garden  of  beauty;  and,  if  he  was  before  unloved  by  Maria  Delmair,  he 
had  for  his  consideration  now  that  he  vras  despised ! 

Woeful  exchange  !  What  a  terrible  retribution  had  already  fallen 
upon  the  heart  of  Anderson  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  in  separating; 
by  falsehood  and  calumny,  those  who  truly  loVed,  because  he  could  not 
be  as  happy  as  they  were. 

But  now  affairs  had  come  to  a  climdx.  He  had  done  his  worst,  and 
Lc  liad  been  terribly  successful  in  his  machinations.  He  had  hunted 
Meriton  from  thh  house  Of  the  Delniairs.  He  had  laid  Maria  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness— perhaps  of  death.  He  had  separated  himself  from 
all  he  loved,  from  all  he  respected.  He  had  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  villain  who  at  any  time  might,  from  caprice,  or  disap- 
pointed avarice,  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn  and  oj  prohriura— yes,  he 
had  done  all  that,  and  what  next? — what  next?  that  was  the  question 
he  asked  of  himself,  as  he  sat  in  his  own  room  after  the  lenunciation 
of  him  by  the  friends.  ' ,  *   <  -  '  ^ 

He  repeated  to  himself  the  question  many  times, —  ' 
"  What  next?  what  next?" 

Then  there  came  a  fearful  sensation  ever  him,  and  be  thought  he 
was  going  mad.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  unlocking  a  box  in  his 
room,  h6  took  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  Etnd  placed  the  muzzle  at 
his  temple. 

"  Shall  this,"  he  said,  "  fend  all  ?    Shall  T  rush  before  my  God,  un- 
.  bidden,  with  all  my  sinfulness  upon  my  head?  or  shall  I,  even  now,  at 
'  the  eleventh  hour,  make  some  reparation  '!" 

He  staggered  to  the  table  where  there  were  writing  materials,  and 
laying  down  the  pistol^  he  i«ixttd  a  pen  and  wrote  the  words,— 
"  I  confesa  i  n »■>»".  '  va^i  -  vlj       '.al  i-^  ii,'.  '-'u.  •-     ■  - 
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Then  he  dashed  the  pen  to  the  ground,  and  clasped  his  head  a  mo- 
ment with  his  hands,  as  if  to  still  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  his  fe- 
vered brain.  He  poured  a  quantity  of  water  into  a  basin,  and  plunged 
his  head  into  it,  finding,  from  the  sudden  coldness,  a  temporary  relief- 
Then,  placing  the  pistol  in  his  pocket,  he  put  on  his  hat,  took  one 
hasty  glance  around  his  room,  and  then  muttering,  in  an  awful, 
guttural  tone, — 

"  Farewell,  for  ever  !"  he  descended  the  staircase. 
There  was  no  settled  idea  in  his  mind.    Indeed,  he  was  in  far  too 
confused  a  state  to  adopt  any  course  of  action  from  reasoning,  and  how 
or  why  he  went  into  the  front  parlour,  where  Mrs.  Delmair  was  sitting 
weeping,  he  knew  not. 

There  was  an  unnatural  calmness  about  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
to  her,  which,  combined  with  his  terrific  looks,  was  much  more  alarming 
than  as  if  he  had  showed  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  because  it  implied  the 
idea  that  at  any  moment  he  ^  as  likely  to  burst  into  some  wild  torrent  of 
rage,  if  not  of  positive  madness,  in  which  case,  the  results  might  be 
terrible  indeed. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  what  do  I  owe  you  ?" 

"  Owe  me !"  said  Mrs.  Delmair,  "  you  and  God  only  know,  Mr.  An- 
derson.   You  have  destroyed  my  child." 

"  I  mean  what  money  do  I  owe  you?"  he  added,  as  calmly  as  before. 
**  I  am  going." 

"  Thank  God— thank  God !  Go— go  at  once,  I  will  take  nothing — 
I  make  no  claim.    For  the  love  of  Heaven,  leave  this  place  ?" 

"  Oh,  indeed!  Well — well.  I  am  going,  Mrs.  Delmair.  God  keep 
us  all! — I  am  going.  Madam,  as  you  have  a  hope  of  seeing  an  here- 
after, which  I  have  Hot — as  you  believe  in  a  God,  which  I  shall  endea- 
vour not  to  do — tell  me — will — will  time — or — or  anything,  make 
Maria — Maria  " 

"  Yours  !    No— no  I    God  forbid— God  forbid  !" 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  her  V 

"  No — no— no  I" 

"  Well — well.  So  there's  an  end  of  all.  Good  day.  I  shall  go  some- 
where. I  shall  perhaps  hear  when  she  is  dead,  and  then  I  will  kill 
myself  and  follow  her  closely  to  another  world.  I  think  I  am  getting 
mad — I  don't  know." 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  walked 
from  the  house,  to  Mrs.  Delmair's  great  relief,  for  she  was  becoming 
dreadfully  alarmed  by  his  language  and  incoherent  conduct,  and  feared 
each  moment  that  he  would  attempt  the  commission  of  some  despe- 
rate act. 

When  he  reached  the  street  a  bright  sun  was  shining,  and  all  was  ap- 
parent joyousness  and  serenity  ;  while  he  walked  along  like  a  man  in 
a  dream. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  people,  after  one  glance  at  his  face,  walked 
into  the  road  to  avoid  him,  while  some  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  and-  some  stood  gazing  after  him,  with  a  full  belief  that  he  was 
some  etcaped  madman,  so  terrific  was  the  expression  of  his  face,  and 
such  strange  words  did  he  mutter  to  himself  as  he  proceeded. 

Mechanically  he  took  his  way  towards  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  where 
dwelt  the  infamous  scoundrel  who  had  urged  him  on  to  the  commis- 
sion of  those  acts  which  had  made  him  the  wretch  he  now  was. 

How  he  got  there  he  knew  not.  Some  strange  instinct  seemed  to 
take  him  to  the  very  door,  and  by  that  time,  some  people,  who  had  no- 
thing better  to  do,  and  who  had  been  much  struck  by  his  singular  ap- 
pearance, had  followed  him  tolerably  close.  He  was  still  muttering  to 
himself,  and  one  man  who  was  a  little  in  advance  of  those  who  had  from 
curiosity  followed  him,  hearing  him  say,  "  The  letter,  ay,  the  letter," 
took  upon  him,  by  way  of  amusement,  to  reply,— 

"  That's  the  ticket,  master." 

Anderson  turned,  and,  with  a  sudden  vehemence,  cried, — 

«' What— what!  Eh?" 

*'  Ah  !  you  know  best,"  said  the  man. 

A  flush  of  anger  crossed  Anderson's  face,  and  he  advanced  a  step, 
when  all  who  had  followed  him  took  to  their  heels  with  the  greatest 
precipitation. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  muttered ;  "I  am  become  an  object  of  remark  and 
derision  in  the  public  streets.  Has  it  come  to  that — has  it  come  to 
that  ?  Do  they  see  in  my  very  face  my  guilt  written?  Can  they  say  to 
themselves,  as  I  pass  on,  '  There  goes  the  false  witness — the  forger — 
the  destreyer  of  the  happiness  he  envied,  and  could  never  himself  enjoy  V 
Oh,  God— oh,  God  !" 

He  reeled  upon  tlie  very  door-step  of  the  house  in  which  Meadows 
occupied  some  rooms,  and,  falling  heavily,  he  struck  his  head  against 
one  of  the  stone  steps,  and  became  insensible,  while  a  small  stream  of 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound  he  received. 

At  that  moment  Meadows  came  out,  and  instantly  recognising  his 
victim,  he  had  him  conveyed  to  his  chambers,  before  much  of  a  crowd 
had  collected,  being  himself  in  no  little  fright  as  to  what  might  have 
happened  to  reduce  Anderwn  t«  the  pitiable  itate  he  yru  In. 


"  Curse  him!"  he  muttered.  "He  Is  losing  all  firmness.  J  shall 
have  to  take  some  decisive  step  to  possess  myself  of  all  he  is  worth,  and 
then  be  off." 

fTo  be  continued  in  our  nexi.) 


THE  CONTRAST-WARNER  AND  MANBY. 

Launch  forth  !  launch  forth !  hark  to  the  signal  gun — 
The  gallant  ship  upon  the  rock  has  run ; 
Save  if  ye  can  the  sinking  and  the  brave, 
Avert  the  horrors  of  a  wat'ry  grave. 

And  lo  !  the  life-boat  stems  the  boiling  surge, 
The  exhausted  crew  from  out  the  waves  emerge  ; 
The  blessing  of  the  shipwreck'd  tar  be  given 
To  Him  his  saviour  thro'  the  help  of  Heaven. 

And  Manby's  genius,  until  time  shall  end, 
Lives  and  proclaims  him  man's  best,  firmest  friend  ; 
Bright  links,  the  dearest  ties  of  wedded  life. 
Unaided  perish  in  the  stormy  strife. 

Brave  Manby  !  if  perchance  thou'rt  doom'd  to  save 
Those  whom  a  Warner  gives  to  watery  grave  ; 
He,  the  inventor  of  that  dreadful  thing, 
Which  hurls  its  thousands  to  their  reckoning. 

Sudden  and  quick  as  light'uing  flash  it  came. 
Ere  tlie  poor  wretch  one  simple  prayer  could  name  ; 
Awful  invention  !  worthy  Satan's  self, 
And  all  to  realize  the  golden  pelf. 

Aye,  noble  Manby !  if,  indeed,  you  save 
One  only,  doom'd  by  Warner  to  a  grave, 
That  single  voice  alone  will  gain  for  thee 
True  fame  and  endless  immortality.  Jake. 


Phenomena  of  the  Rose  Lake. — There  are  various  phenomena 
presented  by  Jakes,  but  the  more  singular  of  them  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
attractive  force  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  some  lakes,  which  is  such  tha 
boats  can  hardly  make  their  way  through  the  water.  The  Rose  Lake 
aud  one  or  two  more  in  Canada,  are  of  this  kind.  Mackenzie  describes 
the  fact  in  these  words  :— At  the  portage,  orcarrying  place  of  Martres, 
OH  Rose  Lake,  the  water  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom 
is  muddy.  I  have  often  plunged  into  it  a  pole  twelve  feet  long  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  I  merely  plunged  It  into  the  water.  Nevenheiess,  this 
mud  has  a  sort  of  magical  effect  upon  the  boats,  which  is  such  that  the 
paddles  can  with  difficulty  urge  them  on.  This  effect  is  not  perceptible 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  is  deep,  but  is  more  and 
more  sensible  as  you  approach  the  opposite  shore.  I  have  been  assured 
that  loaded  boats  have  eften  been  in  danger  of  sinking,  and  could  only 
be  extricated  by  being  towed  by  lighter  boats.  As  for  myself  I  have 
never  been  in  danger  of  foundering,  but  I  have  several  times  had  great 
difficulty  in  passing  this  spot  with  six  stout  rowers,  whose  utmost 
efforts  could  scarcely  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  mud-  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  observed  on  the  Lake  Saginaza,  whose  bottom  attracts 
the  boats  with  such  force  that  it  is  only  with  tbe  greatest  difficulty  that 
a  loaded  boat  can  be  made  to  advance.  Fortunately,  the  spot  is  only 
about  four  hundred  yards  over. 

Certain  lakes  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
centres  or  foci  of  electrical  attraction.  Thus,  in  the  Lake  Huron,  there 
is  a  bay  over  which  electrical  clouds  are  perpetually  hovering.  It  is 
affirmed  that  no  person  has  ever  traversed  it  without  hearing  thunder. 
The  proximity  of  this  lake  to  the  American  magnetic  pole — that  is,  to 
the  spot  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest,  not  where  the  dip  is 
greatest — may,  perhaps,  have  some  influence  in  producing  so  remark- 
able a  phenomenon. 


NOTICE  TO  COREKSPONDENTS. 

All  communications  addressed  to  the  Editor  (post-paid),  will  meet  with 
immediate  attention. 

E  H.  White. — We  are  obliged  by  the  enclosure.  As  no  answer  was 
received  to  our  query,  whether  the  author  had  any  objection  to  a  cur 
tailment  of  the  "  Autobiography  of  a  Shilling,"  we  did  not  like  to  in- 
sert it.  It  shall  appear  shortly,  if  there  is  no  objection  to  our  pro- 
position. 

Acsepted.— "  The  Albion  Maid  " 

Declined  with  thanks. — "A  Sailor's  Wife  to  her  Husband." 


Printed  and  Published  by  E.  LLOYD,  at  the  Office  of  the  Penny 
SvtrsAT  XiMXB,"  12,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-atreet. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LIFE. 

BT  SELIA. 

To-day  I  am  foaracore  and  ten.  Ninety  years  have  passed  over  this 
grey  head— ninety  years  have  brought  me  but  one  step  irom  my  grave 
I  am  alone — rela'.ionless,  friendless,  companionless.  Yes,  I  hdve  seen 
death  snatch  them,  one  by  one — father,  mother,  sl-ter,  br.  ther,  wife, 
children,  friends;  Uav  ng  me,  like  a  tree  in  a  desolate  wild,  to  meet  the 
stnrTi  and  rude  blasts — to  see  all  wit'-er  before  me,  and  frel  die  like 
them  I  must.  I  have  been  happy— hacpy  as  mortal  could  wioh.  1 
have  been  wretchej — wretched  as  mortal  co  i  d  be.  With  my  sweets  I 
have  sipped  birters  ;  with  my  pleasi.tes,  paia  ;  with  my  j  ys,  sor'Ows 
I  have  borne  that  which  has  sent  stouter  hearts  to  the  grave  ;  yet  here 
I  am,  at.  fourscore  and  ten,  a  hale,  hearty  old  man,  despite  all.  Oh,  the 
scenes  I  have  witnesfed,  the  exprrienc*  I  have  reaped,  the  morals  1 
have  gl  aned  from  the  folly  and  frailty  of  others.  How  often,  in  the 
broad  day,  the  coil  evening,  the  dim  twilight,  and  the  still  midnight, 
doe"  memory  bear  me  back  to  early  days,  %nd  I  think  of  the  varied  na  t 
■with  Joy  and  sorrow — joy,  for  there  are  sweat  scenes  remembrance  can- 
not efface— home,  childhood,  and  a  wife;  sorrow,  for  misfonunes  that 
have  fell  heavily  on  those  I  loved  ;  but  I  have  become  a  belter  and 
wiser  man  through  it ;  I  have  learned  to  see  life  in  its  proper  colo  rii, 
and  I  shall  descend  to  the  grave  a  true  Curistian  ;  and  in  the  hope 
these  pages,  setting  forth  my  early  temini  cences,  may  do  for  others  as 
they  have  done  f  .r  me — I  vend  them  forth  to  the  woild  with  that  hum- 
ble wish.  They  have  cost  me  many  a  tear,  their  perusal  will  cost,  per- 
haps, many  a  sigh.  A  few  short  years  I  must  end  my  connexion  with 
this  wor'd.  I  ask  not  for  my  memory  to  live  in  these  pages — I  look  to 
higher  hopes;  but  I  t  u^t  tney  rhenotel'.es  may  live,  and  the  morals 
they  deduce  not  be  lost.  Farevsrell. 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  A  CONDEMNED  ONE. 
He  was  one  of  my  early  friends — my  school-boy  companion  ;  one, 
despite  his  faults,  I  loved  as  a  brother ;  and  I  cannot  better  give  his 
history,  than  in  setting  foith  his  conlession,  written  shortly  before  his 
death.    Peace  to  his  soul. 

'Tis  midn'ght — St.  Paul's  iroii-tongued  bell  proclaims  it ;  seven  more 
hours  to  live.  Oh,  God  !  the  thought  is  horrible.  Seven  more  hours 
and  eternity  comes  upon  me  in  all  its  terrors — s.even  more  houis  and  1 
quit  this  world  for  ever  I  To-morrow's  sun  will  shine,  but  not  set  on 
me.  Hearts  heat  with  love,  none  for  we  ;  eyes  weep,  none  for  me  ; 
prayers  are  brea  hed,  none  for  me  ;  curses  uttered,  ma^y  for  me.  A 
rude  throng  gather  round  thete  walls,  to  witness  my  exit  from  a  world 
I  love,  and  cannot  leave  without  regret. 

Is  not  the  cenviction  horrible,  that  die  I  miist,  against  my  will  ?  Oh. 
that  I  were  again  a  boy,  with  the  world  before  me — the  same  kind 
friends  to  gi>e  advice — the  same  dear  companions — how  diffr rent  would 
I  act ;  but  no,  no — I  have  worked  out  my  own  fate — I  have  chosen  my 
own  path,  and  thl<  is  its  termination — the  >caffold — a  violent  death 

Ye  into  whose  hands  these  may  fall,  read  think,  and  profit.  He 
who  now  pens  thern,  once  had  prosp  cts  bright  as  any  being  could  have 
—but  h«  cast  them  all  aside — virtue  for  vlcp ;  Ipvp  for  hatred  ;  bftppi- 
new  for  misery  ;  Joy  for  despair. 

Llttln  thought  my  mother,  when  with  pain  and  trouble  she  brought 
m«  into  tha  world— my  father,  when  he  kissed  the  oheek  of  hia  firiit*  I 
Ittttt,  or  frltudi  when  they  crowded  round,  with  Und  cvngr»(ul»iton», ) 


the  helpless  Infant  that  unconsciously  smiled  upon  them  would  bring 
do  *u  trouble  and  sor  ow  on  his  parents'  heads;  no,  in  the  happisess  of 
that  moment  they  pictured  a  future  bright  and  pro.-perous-  a  pa  h  of 
fame  honour,  and  respect.  How  miserably  have  ihey  been  disap- 
pointed! 

Wayward  as  an  infant,  boyhood  found  me  still  more  so ;  obstinate, 
self-willed,  and  determined.  Many  a  throb  of  pain,  many  an  anxious 
moment,  many  a  bitter  tear  have  I  been  the  cause  of.  Good  advice  I 
laughed  at — entreaties  I  was  deat  to— cha  tl>ement  1  defied  For  hours 
together  have  my  parents  pci  ted  out  to  me  the  e  il  consequences  of 
the  course  I  was  pursuing;  I  cared  not.  I  only  gfvf  more  hardened, 
more  determined.  T  tfien  look  bark,  and  ftel  I  was  born  to  be  the 
prey  of  Satan  ;  some  irre>istible  agency  hurried  me  on  to  crime  ani  sia 
— some  invisible  being  held  control  over  me.  I  loved  thieving  be  ter 
than  honesty — lying  than  truth — deceit  to  open-h.  arteoness.  Many 
were  the  chastisements  I  caused  others;  many  the  breaches  I  made 
among  friends  ;  many  the  acts  I  committed,  others  suffered  for.  Care- 
less of  everything  but  self  gratification,  .1  arrived  at  manhood,  fair  to 
the  outward  form,  but  a  devil  within.  I  left  col  ege  ;  the  knowledge  I 
had  acquiied,  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing  Some  called  me  a  jolly  ^oul; 
others  a  dare-devil  fe  low.  one  who  was  first  in  mischief,  and  thi  last  ia 
a  good  cause — who  thought  iio  more  o^  dishonourii  g  a  confiding  womaa 
than  crac'-  iMga  bottle  of  wine:  And,  oh.  El  en — devoted,  di.-honoured 
—  thou  wert  a  sweet  flower  I  plucked  and  threw  like  a  devil  to  the 
wind — how  does  thy  sainted  form  ri»e  in  my  wild  imagination  to  rebuke 
me  for  thy  wrongs.  Oh,  mtrcifal  God  !  hew  bitter  is  the  cup  I  now 
sip — how  just  the  fate  I  am  about  to  "UfTer.    Yes,  I  merged  into  man. 

hood  without  a  friend — pa  don  me,  H  ,  thou  wert  my  only  friend — 

long  tried,  long  proved — amid  all  my  crime  and  treachery  in  youth, 
thou  stood  by  me.  Oh,  had  I  U.-tenei  t.i  thy  gooi  advice— thy  honest 
counsel — had  I  followed  thy  footsteps — I  had  not  met  this  fate 

'Tis  the  thirteenth  of  May.  St.  Paul'.s  strikes  one  !  This  day  z^i 
hour,  five  years  back,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  without  remorse,  with- 
out pity,  after  beggaring  my  father  by  forging  his  name,  an-1  drawing 
all  out  of  the  bank  the  day  btfore,  I  fled  ray  home,  leaving  my  parents 
to  poverty  and  want  without  a  sigh. 

London,  that  great  metrop' lis,  where  so  many  lise  and  how  many 
fall  from  its  seductive  pleasures  ;  London  boqu  found  me  under  a  gay 
garb — the  rake— the  drunkard — the  gambler.  Night  turned  into  d»y, 
day  into  night ;  the  dice  my  god,  women  my  pleasure,  the  bottie  my 
solace.  I  had  become  an  infatuated  gamliler,  and,  though  I  saw  ruin, 
certain  begg  .ly,  staring  me  in  the  face  the  result  of  the  course  I  was 
now  pursuing,  I  blindly  persisted.  But  fortune  favou-ed  me  awhile, 
making  me  still  more  infatuated.  Pool  that  I  was  to  fancy  so  base  a 
wretch  as  myself  thould  prosper,  only  to  feel  com  ng  misfortune  the 
greater.  One  night,  intoxicated  with  wine  and  the  good  foitune  that 
had  attended  me,  I  staked  my  all,  and  lost;  five  minutes  befO'C  I  was 
rich,  wealthy — now  a  beggar;  pennyless,  I  rushed  from  the  house.  Oh  I 
the  hours  of  agony  I  8pent  that  night,  cursing  my  ill  luck  and  rash  act, 
and  blaspheming  ray  Maker.  The  next  TPon  ing  brought  me  a  com- 
panion as  uuortunate  and  desperate  as  myself;  we  plotted  together  how 
to  retrieve  our  fallen  fortune^ — many  i«roject8  were  started  and  dis- 
cus ed.  He  proposed  visiting  our  hell  that  night,  and  when  the  board 
was  we'l  Blocked,  by  t.ome  means  or  other  to  mb  it — 'twas  a  bold  pro- 
ject, but  desperation  had  made  me  bold,  and  I  cared  little  for  the  means 
by  whloh  gold  wrs  obtaI"ed.  so  that  I  hart  if.  We  met  that  night,  there 
vfer«  many  player*,  How  I  fed  my  Ught  with  the  goidt-n  tressureB  be» 
for*  TD9l   How  I  ohuoKlfd  wlib  tli«  IdeA  that  mx  trcAsur^  rrouid 
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"  danger  at  hand,"  our  usual  passport,  should  be  the  signal  for  puttiwg 
our  attempt  into  execution.  I  a«aited  anxiously.  I  heard  the  well- 
known  signal.  Oh,  how  I  laughed. when  I  found  the  room  vacant! 
I  leaped — danced — sKoUted.  I  wa'S  in  ec?tacies,  I  laid  my  hatfd  oYi  the 
treasure. 

"  'Tis  mine—mine,"  I  shouted. 

"And  mine  too,'"  replied  a  voice  from  behind  me.  .  ,  _^ 
I  turned  round  to  behold  the  officers  in  reality — I  ■WKo  hfad'  rstfC  a' 
snih-e"  for  ethers  had  myself  been  caught  in  it;  resistance  v*as  useless, 
and' I  was  marched  off  to  prison,  from  prison  beftere  a  magistrate,  and 
thence  to  piison  again  for  three  months,  as  the  assumed  proprietor  of 
the  hell. 

But  even  this  timely  warning  had  no  effect  on  me.  I  left  prison 
more  hardened,  more  determined,  more  desperate.  One  of  my  cora- 
pa'iions.  who  looked  upon  me  as  an  innocent  sufferer,  furnished  me 
with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  few  pounds,  to  begin  (so  he  saidj  lite  again. 

That  very  day,  while  strolling  in  the  park,  chalking  out  my  future 
plans,  I  heaid  a  shout;  I  looked  up  only  to  behold  a  caniage,  Avith  two 
hoTses,  dashing  down  the  Mall  at  a  tremendous  pace,  in  it  a  female 
wrmging  her  hande  in  agony,  her  shrieks  filling  the  air,  while  an  old 
gentleman  was  running  to  and  fro,  uttering  with  poignant  distress — 

"Save!  oh  save  my  child '." 

I  gained  the  road,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  flie  Ihfurlaf 6(1  leasts. 
Heedless  of  the  shouts  of  the  bystanders,  there  I  stoo^ — on  they  came, 
a  few  yards  only  separated  us.  Quick  as  lightnuig  I  seized  the  bridle 
of  the  nearest  one,  and  clung  to  it  with  my  utmost  strength.  1  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  their  progress,  but  onlymomentanly  ;  on  they  dashed 
again,  dragging  me  with  them — if  ever  life  hang  upon  a  thread,  tnine 
did  then.  On  they  went;  to  let  go  my  hold  was  certain  death,  and  I 
clung  to  the  bridle  convulsively.  Oh!  those  few  moments  were  an  age 
of  m'sery — my  head  grew  dizzy,  strange  noises  lllled  my  ears,  my 
fingers  relaxed  their  grasp  one  by  one.  I  shrieked  in  agony,  "  Oh  ! 
God — God  !"  a  cold  sweat  spread  over  my  features.  1  fell  to  the 
ground, — more  I  recollect  not — I  was  insensible.  Would  I  had  never 
woke  to  recollection  again —but  I  did  to  find  myself  on  a  sick  bed  ;  one 
angel  form  bending  over  me,  watching  returning  reason  like  a  miser 
his  treasure.  With  what  a  look  of  affection  her  eyes  met  mine;  what 
tears  of  gracitude  she  shed  for  her  saviour  and  preserver;  so  she  called 
me,  for  the  very  moment  I  relaxed  my  hold  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
when  another  step  would  have  crusbed  me,  the  infuriated  beasts  stood 
still,  and  she  whom  I  had  risked  life  for,  was  saved. 

For  three  months  had  1  lain  on  a  sick  bed,  my  life  despaired  cf ;  for 
three  months  she  had  watched  by  my  couch  with  fond  solicitude, 
breathing  prayers  to  Heaven  tor  my  returning  health — they  were  not 
vain:  I  recovered  to  meet  a  father's  gratitude  for  his  child's  safety — a 
daughter's  aff  ctionfor  a  life's  preservation,  and  both  showed  it  by  every 
little  act ;  nothing  was  too  good,  nothing  was  too  worthy  for  me ;  one 
made  me  his  bosom  fnend.  the  other  a  more  than  luother.  They  were 
the  happiest  moments  I  ever  shared — fool  that  t  Avas  to  dash  the  cup 
of  sweets  from  my  lips  and  sip  bitters  instead. 

Oh,  well  do  I  remember  that  night ;  it  seems  feut'as  yesferday,  when, 
hand  locked  in  hand,  my  head  i-esting  on  her  bosom,  I  called  Seaven  to 
witnfM'S,  as  truth,  vows  I  knew  were  false — when  I  led  her  to  believe 
£  loved  htr  for  her  worth,  and  not  the  possession  of  her  virtue.  And, 
qh  God!  how  she  wept  tears  of  joy;  how  slie  murmured  the  edft  con 
Ifession,  she  loved  me  in  return  ;  how  we  left  that  spot,  she  happy  in 
her  choice,  1  exulting  I  bad  pave.l  the  way  for  her  ruin  and  dishonour. 

Two  months  elapsed,  and  I  was  still  a  guest  at  my  ei.tertainer's 
house.  I  had  given  out  tliat  I  was  a  pers-on  pns  essed  of  large  property 
a"broad — come  to  England  on  a  vin't;  though  I  knew  at  the  time  I  was 
very  poor— pennyless  ;  thirsting  for  the  possession  of  thai  I  boasted 
myself  so  largely  the  po  sessor  of. — Ye  -,  I  was  restless  ;  I  longed  to 
gaze  upon  gold  ;—  to  handle  it, — to  call  it  mine,  and  use  it  as  I  pleased, 
and  I  cared  little  how  it  came  into  my  hands  so  as  I  did  possess  if. 

One  evening  whi.e  sipping,'  our  wine,  my  entertainer  informed  ihehe 
was  going  int.)  the  country  on  the  morrow  to  complete  the  tale  of  an 
Mtate  belonging  to  him,  and  which  a  neighbouring  landowner  had  pur- 
chased for  20,000/  lie  invited  me  to  accompany  him, — that  moment 
the  tempter  oame  upon  me — a  something  whispered  now  is  the  opp  ir- 
tunMy — embrace  it.  1  begged  to  be  excused  on  urgent  business.  We 
parted  that  night;  I  sought  my  bed,  but  not  to  sleep, — morning  found 
me  siill  awake— determined  on  one  thing,  ro  rob  my  entertainer, 
though  murder  should  be  the  sacrifice 

I  left  the  house,  and  In  proper  disguise  set  out  for  the  town  6^^  L-  . 

I  learnt  my  victim  must  of  necessity  pass  through  a  wotod  before  he 
could  reach  town,  on  h  s  return  to  take  the  coach.  There  was  a  large 
pond  at  its  entrance,  at»d  there  I  determined  to  effect  the  robbery.  For 
four  hpurs  I  awaited  his  coming  in  an  agony  of  sufjpehse— for  four 
hours  I  watched  as  keenly  as  a  tiger  for  his  prey — for  four  hours  did  a 
tJ|W^fand  id»*3  crowd  my  brain  ;  ahouldhe  rettialn  all  ni^ht,  or  perhaps, 
mmh  without  the  hi6ney:  hky,  ih  mhUM  Jf,  sftould  I  hav«  reebiirte 


to  violence,  the  murder  might,  perhaps,  be  detected.  Thoughts  like 
these  crowded  onmeinqriek  succession.  Evening  approached,  and 
I  despaired  of  his  coming,  when  footsteps  neared  me.  'Twas  he,  and 
alone;  h«  h^d  passed  tLe  pond,  he  was  a  ^ew  ^teps  befoie  me.  t 
spru'ng  out  upon  him.  . 

'I  Your  money,"  I  whispered.  ' 

T  foiiBdl  had  mistaken  ray  man. — though  old,  he  was  no  coward.  He 
pTTshed  me  rudely  aside,  and  endeavoured  to  walk  on.  I  sprung  after 
hlnff,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar.  He  seized  mine  in  return.  We 
struggled  hard  and  long,  one  to  possess,  the  oiher  to  preserve  a  trea- 
sure. At  the  very  moment,  \^hen  by  superior  strength,  he  had  nearly 
overcome  me,  my  mask  fell  from  my  face,  and  revealed  my  features  to 
him  ;  to  that  incident  I  owed  all — staggering  back  he  uttered  an  ejacu- 
I  lation — I  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
!  rolled  dovvn  the  bank — there  was  a  cry,  and  a  splash  in  the  water—  I 
rush  :d  to  its  edge  ;  were  he  to  drown  the  very  object  for  which  I  had 
risked  air,  would  be  lost  to  n)e.  I  gazed  on  its  surface  as  well  as  the 
twilight  would  allow.  One  time  I  saw  a  struggling  object  rise  to 
its  top — a  stifled  bhriek,  a  gurgling  noise,  and  all  was  silence.  I  shouted 
— called — shouted  again — the  wind  whistling  through  the  copse  alone 
answered.  He  was  drowned;  and  his  treasure,  for  the  possession' of 
which  I  had  branded  my  name  "murderer,"  was  lost  to  me.  I  nvtfrrf 
—  tore  my  hair — cried  and  cursed  God  for  my  ill-fortune.  But  a  little 
reflection  brought  cafmer  rriomcnts,  aud  I  took  my  road  to  town,  even 
better  pleased  than  if  I  had  perfected  the  robbery.  Three  davs  passed — 
he  would  be  missing — inquiry  would  be  set  on  foot  —suspicion  would  go 
abroad  he  had  met  with  fonl  play. — I  would  take  care  to  have  the  pond 
dragged — his  money  would  be  lound  upon  him  safe;  tbe  conclusion 
would  bs  he  had  either  committed  suicide,  or  accidentally  fell  in.  The 
money  would  be  handed  to  his  daughter,  from  his  daughter  it  should  all 
pass  into  my  hands,  through  a  chain  of  viliany,  of  which  that  night 
should  see  the  first  link  fabricated. 

I  reached  the  bouse — she  met  me  with  a  smile—  a  kiss.  H^  she 
known  her  father's  mardorer  stood  before  her,  she  would  have  cursed 
me.  ,  . 

That  night  we  sat  in  the  pale  naoonlight—  she  picturing:  pjjogjfects 
never  to  be  real  zed,  dwelling  in  her  love  on  a  parent's  goodness  and 
kindness,  and  looking  forward  to  his  return  on  the  mcrrow  with  a  fond 
delight.    Oh,  God  !  and  I  knew  ho  would  never  retur». 

That  night  by  hellish  arts  (for  I  dr  i^'ged  her  wine)  I  blasted  the 
sweets  of  the  rose — robbed  heV  of  a  jewel  'ar  beyond  all  price — I  made 
her  a  thing  of  sin  and  shame — a  raa  k  for  scorn.  1  penetrated  into  tie 
abode  of  virtue  and  simplicity,  and  where  all  was  fair  and  beautiful, 
made  desolatian  and  despair.  That  night  I  committed  a  double  murder. 
Her  father's  life,  and  her  peare  of  mind  ;  yet  I  shuddered  not — trembled 
not.  I  sought  my  couch  and  slept  soundly,  though  I  knew  I  bad  hur- 
ried one  soul  into  eternity,  and  condemned  another  to  sorrow  and  tears. 
Oh,  where  was  conscience? 

Morning  came,  we  met — she  all  shatne  and  confusion — I  all  smiles. 
I  tried  to  soothe  her  by  every  attention  on  my  part,  and  promised  ere  a 
week  was  over  to  wed  her  ;  she  confided  in,  and  be.ieved  me,  and  was 
again  happy.  Morning  passed,  night  came  on,  and  her  sire  had  not  j-e- 
turned  ;  her  agitation  was  great ;  a  thousand  fears  crept  over  her, 
which  I  tried  to  soothe  and  caim  with  my  oily  tongue.  A  second  night 
passed, — he  carae  not; — 'twas  then  I  hinted  the  propriety  of  going  to 

L  and  making  inquiries     To  this  siie  readily  consented,  and  we 

set  out  for  the  town.  Arrived,  we  lost  ho  time  iii  making  inquiries  of 
the  parly  who  had  purchased  her  father's  estate.  He  had  ^et  out  the 
very  evening  ot  his coit- pitting  the  purchase,  and  should  have  retnxned 
that  night.  "  'Twas  ttrange— very  strange,"  he  »aid  ;  and  hmted  his 
s\ispicions  of  a  robbery,  a  murder,  perhaps.  "  Orrather,"  said  I  "he  may 
have  met  with  an  accident."' 

We  were  nearing  the  pond,  the  scene  of  the  mtirdet,  when  1  said 
this : — 

"And  look,"  added  this  g«ntleman  ;  "here  a-e  Ihe  marks  on  the 
hank  of  footsteps,  as  if  some  one  had  slipped  in ;  God  grant  it  may  not 
be  him," 

I  could  not  join  him  Ih  that  ejaculation  ; — I  knew  it  was  him. 
The  pond  was  dragged,  and  my  victim  Ivas  fonnd — his  money  u^dn 
his  jersoii.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held;  1  shsll  never  forget  that 
day — how  consci  lice  accused — how  fears  haunted  me, — how  accusa- 
tion pointed  at  me.  Should  any  one  have  seen  me,  and  come  up  as 
evidence  against  rhe  ;  bht  the  termination  of  that  day  quieted  my  fears, 
and  a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  took  a  load  of  apprehension  from  my 
mind. 

1  buried  htm— yes,  I  !  for  Ellen  T^fta  la?a  on  abed  of  sickness-r-I  fol- 
lowed him  a  mourner  to  the  grave,  alfTfectingJl  grief  I  never  felt.  0h, 
God  !  why  didst  not  thou  in  this,  my  mockery,  strike  me  dead  ?  A  mur- 
duror  to  watch  bis  victim,  covered  in  the  narrow  grave,— a  roiltddrer  to 
see  the  evidenre  of  his  villany  shut  out  from  all  eyes  ;-^a  murderet  to 
trittWiih  ef (Ertk  t«  the  latet. 
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Three  months  elapsed,  and  the  affair  had  sunk  into  silence ;  and 
Ellen  slowly  and  gradually  recovered  from  her  illness.  Her  physician 
had  recommended  her  to  go  abroad,  and  I  too,  seconded  their  recom- 
mendation. It  needed  little  entreaty  to  persuade  her  to  dispose  of  her  pro- 
perty. I  had  hinted  my  intention  of  wedding  her  in  Paris,  and  of  resid- 
ing permanently  there.  She  left  the  management  of  aflfairs  in  my  hands 
— in  a  week  all  was  settled,  and  with  fifty  thousand  pounds,  lier  pro- 
perty, we  set  out  for  Paris. 

At  Paris  I  placed  the  money  in  a  banker's  hands  in  my  ovrn  name — 
drawing  upon  him  by  letters  of  credit. 

I  had  fixed  the  first  of  the  next  month  for  our  marriage,  and  pro- 
posed in  the  meanwhile  a  little  excursion  till  that  day.  To  this  she 
readily  assented ;  she  little  knew  the  plans  I  bad  formed;  she  li'tle 
knew  I  was  or  ly  maneeuviing  to  put  my  long-formed  project  info  ex- 
ecution ;  but  here  an  incident  favoured  her  wonderfully,  in  which  the 
villany  of  others  was  the  prine  agent  in  working  out  my  plan. 

MitJnigt.t  found  us  travelling  through  the  dark  forest  of  ,  when  | 

our  carriage  was  attacked  by  three  banditti;  two  of  them  had  opened 
the  carriage-door,  and  were  dragging  Ellen  out ;  the  darkness  of  the  I 
nfght  prevented  them  noticing  me  in  the  corner;  she  was  about  to  | 
utter  a  cry.    I  whispered  to  her  on  her  life  not  to  speak.    They  were  | 
soon  engaged  despoiling  her  of  her  jewels,  while  the  thiid  stood  guard 
at  the  horses'  heads.    1  watched  my  opportunity,  and,  guided  by  the  , 
glittering  of  bis  steel  breast-plate,  I  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell  with  a 
groan  ;  I  shouted  to  the  postillion  to  gallop  on— he  was  not  idle— and,  j 
ere  the  other  two  couM  recover  their  arms  to  pursue  us,  we  were  far  I 
on  the  road.    I  urged  the  horses  on  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  was  | 
soon  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit.    Oh  !  how  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  ;  ' 
I  VM  free — free— free  from  Ellen.    I  blessed  the  meeting  with  the  i 
banditti,  an  l  left  her  to  her  fate,  without  a  sigh,  without  a  shudder. 

I  lost  no  time  in  making  nay  way  back  to  Pari« — drawing  her  money 
oat->-an  1  from  thence  returning  to  England.  I  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  show  my  face  in  London  immediately ;  so  repaired  to  Bath, 
taking  care  to  trumpet  forth  that  I  was  a  young  heir,  just  of  age,  and 
coBt  into  considerable  property.  There  I  soon  mixed  in  the  fashion 
and  faiety  of  the  town  ;  there  I  soon  drowned  thoughts  in  its  pleasures 
and  frivolitiea,  keeping  a  good  table,  and  being  reckoned  among  the 
yonng  aciona  a  gay,  good -hear  ted  young  fellow.  Ah  !  they  little  knew 
the  blaek  heart  that  beat  under  gay  trappings. 

'Twaa  at  the  assembly  rooms  I  first  saw  the  young  and  lovely 

Amelia  B  ;  'twas  there  I  fi.at  felt  what  It  was  to  love— to  feel 

those  tender  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  may  seem  strange  thtt  one  so 
lost  to  every  good  principle,  one  so  gulphed  in  gin  and  infamy,  could 
love  at  alL  I  did  blindly  and  impassioned.  That  hour  I  looked  back 
on  my  past  life  ;  I  trembled,  and  felt  how  far  I  was  from  virtue.  That 
hour,  with  her  my  wife,  my  partner,  I  could  become  another  being,  and 
seek  repentance  where  repentance  is  not  VAin.  That  hour  I  saw  my 
hand  and  fortune  at  her  feet — wa»  spurned,  refused,  and  despised 
Thit  hour  ?»aw  every  good  thought  flee  from  me,  and  an  oath  registered 
she  should  become  my  wife. 

Her  parents  were  people  of  fashion,  who  judge  of  men  according  to 
their  means,  overlooking  the  imperfections  of  the  heart  or  person  f jf 
fh^  more  solid  perfection — gold. 

'Me  for  whom  f  was  rejected  was  poor ;  his  aword  hi»  only  fortune — 
young— handsome.  And  oh,  God!  that  I  had  been  ao  virtuous.  I 
hated  him  deep— c'eadly. 

We  met  but  once,  and  then  we  stood  up  face  to  face,  aiming  at  each 
other's  lif«;  he  with  the  ftrclings  of  an  insulted  lover,  and  the  reveng^i 
of  a  slighted  suitor.  Tuat  meeting  cost  me  three  weeks  of  pain  and 
sickness,  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  we^ipon — that  wound  coat  him  a 
wife,  a>id  shut  him  into  exile. 

On  my  recovery  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  Amelia's  parents  ;  to 
iheno  I  pr  ;93ed  my  suit,  and  by  thena  was  accepted  hersuicor;  parental 
love  was  i,ar;rificed  a;  the  shriiie  of  mammon ;  and  gold  purchased  a 
hand,  hut  not  a  heart.  Amelia,  ever  taught  to  respect  and  obey  her 
parents,  accepted  me  as  her  affianced  husband,  willing  to  do  all  but  love 
— duty,  and  not  Inclinafion,  prompted  her.  Than  was  the  moment  of 
my  triumph,  when  I  heard  from  her  lips  the  dismissal  of  my  rwal 
(not  at  her  will,  but  her  parents');  giving  him  her  love  to  console  him 
through  life- teaching  him  to  look  for  happiness  in  the  next  world— 
here  she  must  be  another'a.  Then  I  heard  him  curse  the  soroid  ambi 
tlon  of  parents,  the  fickle  heart  of  woman — renounce  her  for  ever. 
Then  I  »tood  before  htm  wfth  my  hand  p  -inting  to  the  scar  of  the 
wound  ha  hid  inflicted  — and  telling  hirn  how  amply  I  was  levcf.ged. 

He  w<-nt  aWroad —fought  and  fell.  I  to  London  ifi  a  week,  to  make 
Amelia  my  wife.  ■   •    ■       .  .  • 

Six  days  passed  -on  the  evening  of  the  sixth,  I  was  f^urnitig  WitS 
my  intended  father-in  law  from  some  purchasei  he  had  been  making,  as 
■orae  piesenta  to  the  bride,  when  I  heard  my  nan^e  whlq-ered  from 

behind — I  turned  round  to  meet  ah©  gaze  of  Ellen  D  .    I  started, 

but  UaneUi«t«iy  reooverin*  myself,  with  an  a«Bumt<t  air  of  gladu^t,  I 


shook  her  by  the  hand,  introducing  her  to  my  father-in-law  as  a  friend. 
He  walked  on  a  few  paces  and  we'were  lelt  together;  my  feelings  at 
that  moment  pen  cannot  describe.  The  guilty  past  came  crowdiiig  to 
my  memory,  and  I  shuddered. 

"  Harry,"  said  she,  "  was  this  acting  weU  to  leave  me  as  you  did?" 

1  was  so  thunderstruck  I  could  not  reply.    She  saw  my  agitation. 

"  'Twas  cruel,  Harry,  very  cruel  " 

"  Ellen,"  I  stammered,  "  I  am  not  to  blame ;  you  do  not  know  all." 
"  I  do  know  all,  Harry,  and  I  blush  for  you." 

"  Answer  ma  one  question,"  I  said,  "  do  any  of  your  friends  know  of 
your  arrival  ?" 

"  None,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  call  on  me  to-night  at  ten,"  and  giving  her  my  card,  I  bade 
her  adieu  for  the  present. 

Never  did  time  pass  so  heavily  as  that  evening ;  never  did  I  feel  so 
utterly  crushed,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  possess  ihat 
I  had  tried  so  hard  for,  ttiat  1  loved  so  madly — lo  see  one  ."spring  up 
who  had  the  power  to  dash  the  cup  of  happiness  from  my  lips.  Oh  1 
it  was  maddening.  I  felt  one  thing  mast  be  eflfected-  Ellen's  silence. 
No  one  knew  of  her  arrival — no  one  she  knew  had  seen  her.  I  should 
have  her  in  my  po'arjr  that  night — what  was  to  pi  '  ent  me  silencing 
her  for  ever — nothing.  I  reached  my  home,  and  .  . ^hing  my  ser- 
vant on  a  message  of  no  importance,  but  which  v.  jui..'  give  me  lour 
hours  solitude,  I  awaited  Ellen's  arrival  with  anxiety. 

She  came,  1  met  her  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  tt,  it^ri  lier  by  the  fir^, 
and  took  my  seat  beside  her ;  she  fell  on  my  bosom,  and  gave  way  to  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Ellen,"  I  said,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"  And  can  you  ask  it,  Marry  ?  Oh  I  think  what  you  have  made  me— 
what  I  am,  what  I  have  been,  and  think  what  you  are  now  about 
to  do," 

I  started. 

"  Yes,  Harry,  to-morrow  you  are  to  marry  " 

Had  a  serpent  stung  me,  I  could  not  have  felt  so  keen  a  pang  as  I 
did  at  that  moment. 

"  But,  Hariy,"  she  continued,  "  you  shall  not  marry  her;  you  shall 
not  deceive  her — you  shall  do  me  an  act  of  ju-itice,  or  I'll  expose  you 
through  the  town — mark  me  !  expose  you  through  the  town." 

She  rose  from  her  seat. 

"And  now,  Harry,  T  give  you  till  the  morning  to  deliberate,  and  not 
an  hour  later.    Let  me  depart." 

I  threw  myself  between  her  and  the  door,  a  very  demon. 
"  No,  Ellen,"  I  shouted,  "  we  never  part  again." 
"  What  mean  you?" 

"  That  you  die  and  your  secret  with  you." 
She  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  Harry  !  Harry  !"  she  shrieked,  "  have  mercy!" 
Her  supplications  made  ine  more  desperate.    Like  a  maniac,  1  seized 
her  by  the  throat.    She  shrieked  again, — 
"Spare,  oh!  spare  me!" 

It  was  too  late— my  weapon  was  in  the  air,  it  descended  deep  in  her 
heart — she  died  without  a  gioan. 

Oh!  God,  the  biood,  the  boiling  blood,  that  flowed  from  the  wound 
as  I  withdrew  the  knife,  dying  my  hands  and  face, — that  ghastly  look-r^ 
those  eyes  so  fixed  and  glassy, —  it  was  a  sight  of  sickenii  g  honor;  yet 
I  felt  I  was  now  free,  and  that  sho  could  never  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  me  here. 

What  to  do  with  the  body  I  knew  not — where  to  hide  it  I  was  equally 
at  a  loss.  I  had  an  old  trunk  by  me  ;  binding  a  cloth  round  the  wound, 
I  placed  thr  body  in  it  for  the  present,  determining  before  the  morrow 
passed  to  diNpose  of  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

Ttiat  night  we  slept  in  the  same  room,  the  deep  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking,  and  the  rleepthat  knows  no  comfort.  I  burnt  lights  all  nighty 
I  was  afraid  to  sleep  in  the  dark;  and  when  I  did  sleep,  her  muidered 
form  ana  her  father's  flitted  before  me.  Every  hour  did  I  repair  to  the 
inink  to  see  all  was  safe,  and  when  morning  dawned,  it  found  m« 
haggard,  pale,  and  ill  at  ease. 

The  sun  ihone  brighily,  all  nature  looked  gay  on  my  marriage  morn. 
A  muiderer's  marriage  morn — one  victim  I  was  leading  to  the  altar,  the 
other  1  Oad  already  bent  into  eternity.  Yet  I  felt  happy,  for  I  looked 
forward  to  night  when  I  should  press  in  my  arms  the  form  of  her  X 
loved  80  much. 

Locking  my  room,  a  thing  I  had  never  done  before,  I  repaired  to 
Amelia's  house,  and  from  there  we  hastened  to  the  church  a  goodly  re- 
tinue. We  entered  the  porch — she,  pale  and  drooping  as  the  lily — 1 
flushed  and  elevated — we  htood  round  th':  altar;  the  service  bad  com- 
menced, there  was  a  buzzing  through  the  church,  a  slight  commotion, 
and  a  sound  of  footsteps;  presently  I  felt  myself  rudely  graaped  by  ih« 
arm.    I  turned  ro'and  ;  I  was  in  the  custody  of  an  olBcer. 

*'  I  arre&t  you  for  murder,"  &aid_Ue.  I  heard  oo^jOMrei  X  fell  to  th 
gioimd  inseobi^le.  " 
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It  was  a  just  retribution,  a  righteous  discovery,  and  the  hand  of  God 
•was  In  it ;  the  cloth  I  tied  round  the  wound  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  bloo?!  from  flowing— it  had  forced  its  way  from  the  box, 
through  a  crack  in  the  floor,  to  the  room  beloM% 

The  servant  alarmed,  had  called  in  a  passer  by  ;  the  door  was  broken 
open,  the  box  examined,  the  body  found,  and  I  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
murder. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  the  inmate  of  a  cold  cheerless  dun- 
geon— solitary — the  prey  to  ray  omi  thoughts,  and  the  fate  in  store  for 
lue.  My  day  of  trial  carae  ;  1  had  employed  the  most  eminent  of  counsel, 
thoueih  I  knew  there  was  too  strong  proof  of  my  guilt ;  still  I  clung  to 
a  straw  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

Oh  1  that  day  was  a  day  of  bitter  anguish  to  me,  I  saw  my  poor  old 
father  bowed  down  with  grief  and  shame  carried  into  the  court — each 
tear  that  trickled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  was  a  dagger  to  my  heart ; 
for  I  knew  that  I  was  the  cause  ot  all.  I  was  not  surprised  when  they 
returned  a  ve  dict  of  guilty,  nor  was  any  one,  nor  cared  any  one,  but 
my  poor  old  father.  And,  oh  !  God,  when  he  heard  those  words  that 
told  his  son's  face,  what  a  shriek  echoed  through  the  court.  How  I  fell 
on  my  knees  there  and  sought  his  forgiveness;  how  he  kissed  my  pale 
cheek  and  blessed  me,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  me ;  and  when  I 
clasped  him  to  my  bosom  and  pressed  my  lips  to  his,  how  I  telt  they 
were  cold — cold-  He  had  broken  his  heart.  And  here  have  I  been  a 
T/ho!e  fortnight  coupling  the  hours  as  they  pass,  each  one  bringing  me 
Bearer  to  my  fate — heeding  nothii  g — hearing  nothing — shutting  out 
every  thought  but  the  one  that  I  must  die. 

The  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
me  to  repentance  ;  'tis  vain,  all  is  vain,  so  steeped  in  sin.  There  is  no 
hope  for  me,  a  for:  night's  prayer  cannot  wipe  away  my  sins.  No,  no, 
I  m'lst  die  as  I  have  lived — hardened — desperate. 

Hark!  St.  Paul's  strikes  six.  Oh!  God,  only  two  hours  more  to 
live  5  they  have  asked  me  to  eat — what  mockery  to  eat,  to  feast,  just  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity.  Had  I  but  courage,  how  soon  might  I  end 
all ;  this  little  phial  which,  in  spite  of  their  watchfulness  I  have  kept 
'oy  me,  contains  that  which  will  end  all,  cheat  the  gallows  of  a  victim, 
and  an  in''uriated  mob  of  a  pitiful  sight.  I  have  had  it  by  me  ever 
since  the  day  I  murdered  Ellen,  intending  to  resort  to  it  when  the  worst 
carae.  T  might  have  swallowed  it  the  day  they  made  me  prisoner,  but 
life  was  precious  and  I  awaited  the  result  of  the  trial,  thinking,  if  found 
guilty,  I  coul^i  but  die  then.  It  has  past,  day  after  day  have  I  post- 
poned the  fatal  step,  and  even  now,  so  near  to  the  gal!ows,  I  have  not 
courage  enough  to  die  by  my  own  hands.  'Tis  the  consequences,  not 
the  act,  I  tremble  at ;  minutes  are  as  precious  now  as  hours — I  have  yet 
one  to  live. 

Hush  !  St.  Sepulchre's  is  tolling.  No,  no,  'tis  St.  Paul's.  I  know  its 
sound  too  well.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven.  Oh!  God,  one 
hour  to  live  and  no  more.  It  seems  scarcely  five  minutes  since  it 
struck  six — I  hear  the  hum  of  voices,  the  rattling  of  carriages,  and  the 
chirrupping  of  birds.  There  are  many  without  chiding  time  for  going 
so  slow.  They  think  not,  slow  as  he  moves,  the  feelings  of  the  doomed 
one.  There's  a  sound  of  footsteps  along  the  passage,  they  are  coming 
to  prepare  me  to  die — die  !  God  have  mercy,  they  come  nearer  and 
nearer!  whv  do  I  pause?  this  little  antidote  will  finish  all — Ihey  are  at 
the  door — the  phial  touches  my  lips — they  unbar  it.  God  have  mercy  1 
T  have  swallowed  its  contents. 

Tt  is  only  the  turnkey  come  to  ask  me  if  I  require  anything. 

I  feel  the  poison  working  in  my  veins,  quick  and  sure ;  cold  shivers 
seize  me,  my  throat  is  parched,  burning,  fiery.  Oh  !  for  a  cup  of  water. 
The  dungeon  is  getting  darker  and  darker — my  slight  grows  dim — I'm 
dying — dying  fast.    Oh  I  God,  pardon — I'm  " 

Here  the  manuscript  finished. 

Precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  the  proper  officials  entered  the  condemned 
CfW  They  found  him,  his  head  resting  on  the  table,  a  pen  in  his  hand 
convulsively  grasped.  They  thought  he  slept ;  they  tried  to  arouse 
him,  and  found  he  was  dead,  far  beyond  their  reach.  A  little  phial  by 
his  side,  labelled  poison,  told  the  cause. 

That  nignt,  in  the  prec'ncts  of  the  prison,  I  watched  them  commit 
his  body  to  the  grave  without  a  prayer  for  his  soul's  safety.  It  had 
already  met  its  final  judgment. 

One  tear  for  childhood's  sweet  reniemb  ance,  I  left  the  prison,  and 
that  night  on  my  knees  prayed  God  such  a  fate  might  never  be  mine. 


The  noblest  treaty  of  peace  ever  mentioned  in  history,  Is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, 8a.\R  IVIontcsquleu,  that  which  Gelon  made  with  the  Carthagenians. 
He  Insisted  upon  their  aboli«hing  the  cusiom  of  sacrificing  their 
chfldren.  Glo-ious  indeed  I  After  having  defeated  300,000  Carthage- 
Qi»n8,  he  required  a  condition  that  was  advantageous  only  to  themselVBft  j 
W  j»^er  ho  Bnpullktod  in  favour  of  human  nature. 


NARENOR. 

A  TALE. 
{Concluded  from  our  last.) 
"  Monster,  thou  Last  bewitched  my  child — set  him  down  this  mo- 
ment. Don't  touch  him — don't  look  at  him.  Thou  hast  an  evil  eye  !" 
screamed  the  enraged  parent,  at  the  same  time  displaying  her  fingers 
in  a  manner  that  enforced  a  shrinking  of  Narenoi's  face,  which  had 
already  suffered  from  the  urchin's  vigour. 

Bitter,  bitter,  were  his  thoughts,  as  his  feet  mechanically  conveyed 
him  homewards,  without  the  aid  of  eyes — for  all  his  senses  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  distracting  feeling,  "lam  the  outcast  of  Heaven 
and  earth." 

He  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  a  flood  of  tears  convulsed  his 
whole  frame. 

This  passed  away,  and  hope,  the  very  last  deserter  from  the  fortress  of 
the  human  heart,  began  to  maintain  the  siege  against  despair  more  vigour- 
ously.  "  Surely,"  he  thought,  "  if  I  once  more  restore  my  person  to  a 
bearable  comeliness,  I  may  find,  among  the  gentler  sex  of  my  own 
sphere,  a  partner  of  existence,  without  the  fatal  aid  of  wealth,  or  the 
adventitious  glare  of  rank."  The  transformation  was  soon  effected,  and 
Narenor  began  to  join  in  the  village  dance,  and  the  wrestlers  on 
the  green, 

"  Where  rustic  eyes 
Rain'd  influence,  and  adjudg'd  the  prize," 
amidst  the  envy  of  the  men  and  the  admiration  of  the  maidens. 

But  Narenor  was  unfortunately  too  refined  to  endure  the  shock  and 
jostle  of  coarse  common  natures.  He  saw,  in  humble  life,  the  same 
mean  motives  and  petty  passions  operating,  which  he  had  beheld  in  a 
higher  walk  of  society — but,  without  the  veil,  which  rendered  the  latter 
tolerable.  There  was  one  girl,  she  was  certainly  very  beautiful ; 
Raphael  would  have  chosen  her  for  one  of  his  Madonnas.  The  same 
clear  brown  complexion,  with  a  tint,  like  that  of  the  pink  May-blossom, 
blushing  through  it ;  the  same  full  pouting  lips ;  the  same  liquid  hazel 
eye.  Her  figure,  too,  was  fine,  though  somewhat  unformed,  (for  Fran- 
cesca  was  but  sixteen,)  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  (unlike  those  poetical 
creations,  who  have  always  native,  inherent,  incommunicable  grace,) 
that  there  was  a  slight  awkwardness,  an  unculiivatedness,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,)  in  her  fine  figure.  Did  this  want  of  cultivation 
extend  to  the  mind  ?  Narenor,  for  a  time,  thought  not,  Narenor  had  a 
vivid  imagination. 

"  Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitter  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds, 
Wliich  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth,  nor  beauty,  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such  ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell ;  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  soft  sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun. 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize,- — wealthiest  when  most  undone." 
So  says  the  poet,  whom  death  has  now  consecrated  among  the  classics 
of  our  own  language.    Narenor  had  begun  this  alchemy  of  the  heart, 
and  Francesca  was  adorned  with  all  its  golden  product.  But  the  ground- 
work was  defective.    Not  but  that  Francesca  was  &  very  good  girl  >— 
but  then  she  wanted  tact,  and  she  was — a  woman.    She  played  off  a 
few  little  tricks  of  coquetry  against  Narenor,  with  another  young  peasant. 
Here  was  the  unpardonable  offence.    The  mind,  the  intormation,  the 
intellectual  polish  of  Narenor,  were  as  nothing  to  the  little  rustic,  who 
only  saw  a  handsome  young  man,  where  she  ought  to  have  discovered 
a  superior  order  of  being.    Carl  was  a  handsome  young  man,  too, — and 
Francesca  married  him. 

After  this,  Narenor  would  sit  for  hours  immoveable  as  a  statue. 
When  he  moved,  he  moved  listlessly.    He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  that 
vital  spring  which  makes  existence  really  life.    But, — 
"  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze, 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close; 
The  living  stream  lies  deep  below, 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow," 
It  was  thus  that  the  passion  of  his  heart  broke  forth  from  this  state 
of  apathy, — 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  imagine  that  wealth,  or  person,  could  avail  me 
without  life's  chiefest  talisman — rank.  With  the  three  combined,  I  had 
burst  irresistibly  upon  the  world  ; — but  now  I  am  for  ever  fettered  In  a 
condition  that  I  abhor.  I  cannot  mate  myself  with  an  uneducated 
m*nd ;  I  cannot  endure  this  round  of  monotonous  labour  without  an 
object — this  dull  ceaseless  pain,  which  returns  unshared  upon  my  own 
heart.  Better  that  I  bad  died  in  the  dungeona  of  Cronstadt,  than  that 
I  should  support  this  living  death ;  and  there  la  no  remedy.  The 
inafirlcian's  art  might  obaoj:e  my  form~inight  endow  me  Trith  »xhftust< 
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less  wealth,  but  to  ennoble  the  plebeian  blood  that  flows  in  these  veins 
is  beyond  his  power." 

"  Not  80,"  replied  a  voice,  which  Narenor  recognised  for  that  of  the 
old  man,  who  no  appeared  before  him,  with  a  scroll  of  parchment  in 
his  withered  hand.  "  All  men,"  continued  the  phantom,  "  are  noble, 
If  they  did  but  know  it.  Could  the  meanest  peas  vnt  trace  back  his 
ancestry,  he  might  find  that  the  mean  rill  descended  from  a  mighty 
source,  some  centuries  since — while  the  loftiest  lord,  in  pursuing  the  same 
process,  might  discover  that  the  Nile  of  his  genealogy  sprang  from  an 
almost  imperceptible  stream.  In  short,  were  all  things  known,  the 
humblest  might  have  cause  for  pride,  and  the  proudest  for  humiliation. 
Your  ancestors,  Narenor,  were  noble  not  many  centuries  back.  Behold 
the  record  of  your  race.  But  your  father  (honest  man)  was  a  cobbler. 
This  genealogy,  then,  is  so  artfully  managed,  that  you  appear  to  be 
directly  sprung  from  peers  and  princesses ;  but,  if  ever  you  attempt  to 
make  a  wrong,  or  dishonourable  use  of  it,  the  noble  list  will  be  instantly 
replaced  by  that  of  your  immediate  ancestors,  with  your  father  (hones: 
man)  bringing  up  the  rear.  You  shall  no  longer  have  any  reason  to 
complain  that  my  gifts  are  imperfect.  If  you  adcept  this,  you  will 
possess  all  that,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  constitutes  perfection  ;  yet  once 
again,  I  urge  you  to  take  time  for  reflection  before  you  make  another 
trial  of  endowments  as  perilous  as  they  are  brilliant." 

"  Anything  is  preferable,"  replied  Narenor,  "to  this  waveless  calm — 
this  desert  of  the  mind,  in  which  I  have  passed  my  late  most  wretched 
hours.  Welcome  danger,  difficulty,  even  death  itself,  rather  than  I 
should  end  my  days  in  such  a  state  of  joyless  apathy.  Give  me  the 
scroll."    It  was  given. 

Vienna  was  the  wide  theatre,  which  Narenor  now  chose  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  varied  qualifications.  The  genealogy  was  handed  about,  in 
confidence,  among  a  few  particular  friends ;  and  this,  combined  with 
the  attractions  of  a  handsome  person,  a  magnificent  hotel,  and  a  bound- 
less profusion  of  expenditure,  arguing  a  boundless  possession  of  wealth, 
was  irresistible.  Narenor  was  feted  beyond  measure,  and  was  made  the 
indisptmable  of  eve.y  distinguished  party.  Narenor  was  in  search  of  a 
wife,  and  It  was  his  objeet  to  see  as  many  high  born  dames  as  were  to  be 
seen  in  Vienna.  There  was  a  beautiful  widow,  the  Baroness  Rudolplia 
di  Hormuth,  who  shone  superior  among  the  ladies  of  Vienna, — 

"  Velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores." 

She  was,  I  know  not  precisely  of  what  age,  but  she  looked  only  five-and- 
twenty.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  very  voluptuous  and  remaikable  kmd — 
what  the  French  call  epamui :  there  was  an  easy  negligence,  an  air  of 
abandon,  in  her  figure,  that  admirably  accorded  with  the  "  eyes' — blue 
languish  and  the  golden  hair."  Indeed,  there  was  something  altoge- 
ther Circassian  in  her  form  and  face.  The  large  lids  fell  droopingly 
over  those  lull  blue  eyes,  which  seemed  always  to  unveil  themselves 
with  a  tender  reluctance.  The  profuse,  luxuriant,  redundant  hair 
appeared  to  baffle  every  knot  and  braid  that  would  have  confined  it, 
and  gathered  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  fell  again,  with  graceful  ease, 
upon  the  polished  shoulder.  Her  movements  in  the  dance  corresponded 
with  the  character  of  her  beauty.  She  did  not  "  trip  upon  the  light 
fantastic  toe,"  but,  like  the  Queen  of  Pleasure  in  Gray's  Progress 
of  Poesy, — 

"  With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 
In  gliding  state,  she  won  her  easy  way." 

And  did  the  mind  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  face  ? — Pity  it  was,  that  so 
fair  a  casket  should  have  enclosed  a  poison  !  but  so  it  was.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  baroness  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : — she  was  a 
bad,  ill-tempered,  artful  woman.  By  means  of  the  last  qualidcation, 
she  contrived  to  conceal  the  two  first,  from  all  but — her  maid — an.l  her 
husband  (for  such  it  may  have  been  conjectured,  Narenor  became). 
Her  previous  history  may  also  soon  be  told.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  she 
had  voluntarily  married  the  Baron  dc  Hormuth,  who  was  old,  infirm, 
and  rich.  But,  unlike  most  doting  old  men,  the  baron  could  see  and 
judge  for  him»elf.  Either  Rudolpha's  art  was  not  yet  perfected,  or  her 
temper  not  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  prudence ;  for  she  failed 
most  ingloriottsly  in  her  prime  object — to  keep  him  in  good  humour 
till  he  died. 

He  left  her  a  handsome  jointure,  certainly,  but  the  bulk  of  his  im- 
mense fortune  was  bequeathed  to  his  nephews  and  nieces.  This  very 
ctronmstance,  which  one  would  have  thought  must  have  been  her  ruin, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  made  use  of  to  throw  an  additional  lustre 
around  her  name. 

Through  h«r  suggestions  it  was  that  the  barou  had  done  justice  to 
his  relations.  This  was  uaanimously  believed,  for  the  lawyer  who 
drew  up  the  will  had  said  so. 

(N.B.  The  lawyer  had  nothing  further  to  hope  from  the  side  of  the 
relaiiow,  who  already  had  everything  in  their  power.) 

From  the  momeat  that  the  batoneis  law  Narenor,  she  resolved  to 


throw  out  her  lures  for  him.  He  had  not  only  rank  and  wealth,  but, 
as  far  as  a  cold  hearted  woman's  affections  could  be  engaged,  his  person 
was  by  no  means  displeasmg  to  her. 

Thiji  time  tliere  was  no  "  just  cau^e  or  impediment"  in  the  way  of 
Nzrenor's  felicity.  Settlements  were  made,  investments  endorsed — the 
genealogy  blazed  upon  its  snowy  parchment — "  Merrily,  merrily,  rang 
the  bells,"  and  gratulating  crowds  pomed  in  to  pay  their  bridal  visits  to 
the  happy  pair. 

"  But  mortal  pleasure,  M'hat  art  thou  in  sooth 
The  torrent's  smoolhnebs,  ere  it  dash  below." 

This  last  line  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  character  of 
the  baroness:  she  was  "  the  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below." 

The  first  time  that  Narenor  htard  the  muttering  of  the  cataract  from 
afar,  he  was  astonished,  he  was  imeasy ;  but  when  the  whole  colccted 
force  met  his  ear,  he  was  overwhelmed.  It  is  said  that  they  who  liva 
near  the  falls  of  Niagara  become  deaf  from  the  continual  roar  oi  v.  a  ers. 
Ah,  happy,  if  the  shock  of  matrimonial  violence  could  have  the  same 
effect  I 

The  baroness  had,  unfortunately,  a  very  sharp  vo'ce,  which,  before* 
company,  was  carefully  repressed,  and  sounded  almost  harmoniously, 
from  its  very  piano  tones.  As  I  have  said  belore,  her  whole  man.  er 
and  appearance  was  languishing;  but  everything  like  languor  v,holly 
disappeared  in  a  conjugal  tete-a  tete.  She  then  seemed  deitvuiined  to 
inden  nify  herself  for  the  constraint  which  she  had  so  painfully  practised 
in  the  world. 

If  there  be  anything  more  especially  startling,  and  in  its  effect,  dis- 
gusting, it  is  to  hear  a  disagreeable  voice  proceed  frora  a  lovely  mouth. 
Madame  de  Genlis  haa  a  story  entitled  "  Le  Clianne  de  la  Voix,"  in 
which  a  plain  girl,  with  a  sweet  voice,  carries  off  the  heart  of  the  hero 
from  a  beautiful  girl  with  a  dissonant  voice. 

1  confess  myself  to*  be  of  her  opinion.  A  sweet  voice  is  "  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  in  woman  ;"  but,  of  all  irritating  things,  the  most  irdtating 
is  to  hear  one's  name  called  upon  in  sharp,  exalted  tones,  from  one  end 
of  the  house  to  the  other,  seeming,  like  the  shiil.,  ear  piercing  fire,  to 
"  play  the  prelude  to  dispute." 

Narenor  had  frequently'  this  gratification.  He  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  beautiiying  elixir  at  least  twenty  times  a  day,  and  to  fly 
precipitately  from  the  presence  of  the  baroness,  lest  his  secret  should  be 
discovered. 

But,  even  this  did  not  avail  him,  for  the  indefatigable  lUidolpla  fol- 
lowed him  one  day  to  his  retreat,  and,  makirig  use  of  that  convenient 
aperture,  a  hey-hole,  beheld  her  beloved  spouse  in  all  his  native  de- 
formity, witnessed  the  application  of  the  elixir,  and  his  restoration  to 
the  "  human  face  divine  " 

Now  the  baioness  herself  was  indifferently  well  versed  in  magic; 
therefore  she  did  not  shriek  out,  or  fall  into  fits,  but  quietly  descended 
the  stairs,  )n  tlie  pleasing  persuasion  that  she  was  married  eitlier  to  a 
sorcerer,  or  to  one  who  had  sold  hin.self — "  for  a  coni>idtration" — to  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

Nevertheless,  she  felt  a  degree  of  exultation  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  in  her  power.  She  was,  at  least,  in  possession  of  his  secret ;  aud, 
firsl,  she  resolved  to  torment  him  a  little  by  dark  hints  and  staitl.ng 
allusions. 

Accordingly,  placing  herself  before  the  glass  one  day,  she  pretented 
to  look  pensively  at  her  own  lovely  image,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said, — 

"  I  begin  to  grew  very  Jd  ;  you  did  not  know  how  old  I  was  when 
you  TKarried  me.  Positively  I  do  see  a  wrinkle.  Could  you  not  invtnt 
for  me  some  wash  or  lotion  that  would  make  me  grow  young  and  hand- 
some again  ?" 

Narenor  started  ;  he  well  knew  that  the  baroness  said  few  things 
without  a  meanin<h  especially  out-of-the-way  things.  She  was  consum- 
mate mistress  of  the  masked  battery,  that  most  ingenious  method  of  tor  • 
men  ting,  which  forbids  reprisals,  because  to  recriminate  would  be  to 
"  own  the  wound." 

Again,  r/n  another  occasion,  the  baroness  observed, — 

"  How  very  ugly  it  makes  one  look  to  put  oneself  in  apassion ;  there- 
fore I  endeavour  always  to  preserve  my  temper." 

And  so  she  did,  as  long  as  such  a  method  of  iiroceeding  was  the  most 
likely  means  of  exasperating  her  opponent. 

At  another  time,  she  appeared  to  be  attentively  studying  a  bttge  folio, 
which,  half  closing,  and  looking  up  abstractedly  ,  bhe  thus  began, — 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  have  been  reading  the  very  shocking  his- 
tory of  Dr.  Faustus!  How  verj  dreadful  it  was  of  him,  (was  it  not?)  to 
sell  himself  to  the  devil!  And  it  says,  too,  that  he  tigned  the  coMtract; 
with  his  own  blood  !  How  horrible  !  Do  you  think  such  things  have 
ever  really  happened?  To  be  sure,  he  gained  every  earthly  advantage. 
Do  you  think  he  was  an  ugly  man  before  he  bartered  his  precioua  soui  f 
— because,  you  know,  it  says  tliat  he  was  to  be  young  aud  hi^Dddome 
till  he  died ;  so  I  suppose  he  was,  naturally,  very  pl»in ;  perhaps  a 
little  deformed — why  not  Y' 
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In  this  manner  the  baroness  made  Nareuor  perfectly  aware  that  she 
inew  of  his  eccasional  transformations ;  yet  she  so  managed  that  he 
could  never  come  to  an  explaaatiou  with  her  on  the  subject.  This  she 
kept  as  a  dernier  resource. 

At  length,  Narenor,  one  day,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could 
command,  proposed  separate  board  and  maintenance.  The  baroness 
■was  resohed  that  such  a  measure  should  never  take  place  ;  lor  character 
■was  her  idol ;  and  she  contrived  to  maintain,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  reputation  of  a  mobt  exemplary  wife. 

She  told  him,  then,  that,  if  he  said  another  w  ^rd  on  the  subject,  she 
would  denounce  him  as  a  wietch,  who  practi>ed  foi bidden  arts;  and 
she  also  dropped  a  hint,  tending  to  caution  him  in  what  manner  he 
would  speak  of  her  to  others. 

Now  was  Narenor  indeed  most  wretched.  Look  which  way  he  would, 
he  saw  no  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  his  pretent  sitration  ; 
he  was  bound  in  inextricable  fetters. 

How  wi  lingly  would  he  now  have  forgone  those  extrinsic  advantages, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  which  the  paitner  of  his  life  had  bound  her  life 
w'th  his.  How  sadly  did  he  now  recognise  the  justness  ot  those  warn- 
ifigs  which  the  old  man  of  the  forest  had  addressed  to  him.  But  how 
Tainly  tormenting  is  that  voice, — 

"  Which  cries,  I  warn'd  thee,  when  the  deed  is  o'er." 

There  is  a  certain  point  of  sufFerinsf  beyond  which  the  human  mind 
will  resort  to  any  desperate  remedy,  or  even  to  anything  which  pro- 
mises a  change  of  place  or  circumstance.  "  Farthest  Irom  the  latal  spot 
is  best,"  is  the  genuine  language  of  impatient  wretohedness. 

To  this  pitch  was  Narenor  wrought  up.  He  determined  to  fly  from 
Vienna,  and  flrom  his  wife.    His  escape  was  easily  effected,  because  it 

had  not  b«ea  Scseseen,  and  he  reached  the  little  village  of  —.  

in  safety. 

There  was  mi^lhmg  in  the  peaceful  appearance  ef  this  spot  pecu- 
liarly inTiting  t©  the  harassed  and  storm-tossed  voyager  of  the  tem- 
pestuous cceaZ:.  ClT  llie.  It  was  approached  by  no  regular  track  of  hun  an 
commerce  fJSei&c,  being  bounded  on  the  most  acce>sible  side  by  a 
thick  foresfi,  S^y^  on  every  other  by  lolty  hills  of  every  varied  furm 
and  as  peel;. 

A  smali  sfi^igf  reflected  the  white  walls  of  the  village  in  its  un- 
ruffled b08cm.  £».*ih&i,el,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  seemed  to  preside  over 
the  humble  fi«*tliflgs  beneath  it,  occupying  the  most  elevated  station  iu 
the  valley,  as  if  invite  the  weary  from  afar,  proclaiming,  "  Religion 
is  the  guardian  cff  the  quiet  that  reigns  here  \  religion  embraces  all  this 
spot  in  her  venerable  arms." 

A  little  below  the  chapel,  on  a  circular  mound,  or  platform,  that  com- 
manded a  deliciotu  view  of  the  lake,  the  forest  and  the  summits  of  faint 
Mue  hills  beyocd,  was  the  minister's  houie,  whose  simple  while-washed 
wails  and  roeo-encircled  pore  a  were  perfectly  in  unisou  with  the  cha- 
Sarter  of  the  surround  ug  scenery. 

*'  Here,  then,"  said  Narenor,  "  I  will  hope  to  find  as  much  peace  as 
•%n  remain  unto  a  soul  that  has  been  so  agitated  as  mine.  I  no  longer 
ask  for  happiness — rest,  rest  is  all  that  I  pray  for  from  my  inmost  heart." 

And  thus  it  Is  with  men.  They  "  labour  lor  peace,"  and  when  it  is 
attained,  they  call  it  stagnation.  Again  they  "  make  ready  unto  the 
fcattle,"— again  they  sigh  for  repose — and  so  iife  passes. 

But  the  thirst  with  which  Narenor  panted  for  rest  was,  in  this  case, 
the  effect  of  bodily  disease  as  well  as  of  the  mind's  fever.  The  wrought-up 
energies  cannot  suddenly  subdue  without  a  shock  to  the  frame,  similar, 
in  kind,  to  that  which  is  felt  on  first  falling  to  eleep  after  long  fatigue, 
When  a  person  starts  up  with  a  sensation  of  falling  down  a  precipice. 

Not  Icng  after  Narenor  had  taken  possession  of  an  apartment  in  a 
small,  neat  cottage,  occupied  by  a  kind-hearted  old  couple,  he  was  un- 
able to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  soon,  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  he  lost 
all  toijsc-ou-^ness  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 

On  the  first  di^y,  when  his  reco  lection  returned,  he  heard  the  voices 
of  two  persons  near  his  bed.  They  were  conversing  very  gently;  yet 
be  could  distinguish  that  the  sweet,  low  tones  of  one  were  very  diflierent 
irom  the  aged  pipe  of  the  other,  who  was  his  good  hostess.  The  sweet, 
low  voice  bald, — 

"  You  know,  Maude,  it  will  be  quite  improper  for  me  to  come  into  his 
room  when  he  gets  better.  The  delirium  will  soon  be  over,  and  then, 
poor  fellow,  I  must  not  bring  on  a  worse  sort  of  delirium  by  making  him 
fail  in  love  with  me.  Do  you  know,  Maude,  I  have  lost  my  heart.  He 
really  muat  be  ve  y  handsome  when  be  is  well." 

"  Dear  miss,"  replied  Maude,  '*  it  would  be  very  unkind  in  you  to 
leave  him  Just  as  he  is  gett.ng  ketter.  It  might  bring  on  the  fever 
again  ;  bitcause,  you  know,  he  would  only  take  his  phytic  out  of  youi 
pretty  hands,  though  he  did  fancy  yoa  were  an  angel  1  Lord  bless  your 
■weet  face,  no  wonder  !" 

"  He  will  wonder,  I  thick,  when  begets  well,  if  he  should  ever  know 
of  it,"  replied  the  softly-laughing  girl.  I  an  angel  I  an  angel  with  a 
turn  up  note  1  mott  IJJbeene  oT  the  eberuhn  Qy^      aXUqc  1  Mftu4(b 


I  often  think  what  an  ugly  old  woman  I  shall  make— not  like  you,  with 
your  Roman  nose;  such  noses  are  not  to  be  seen  now-a  days.  Oh,  do 
imagine  me  with  spectacles  on  1  Lend  me  yours,  just  to  show  you  how 
I  shall  look,"  and  she  rose  to  adjust  them  at  the  glass- 
By  this  movement,  Narenor  obtained  a  view  of  the  speaker,  through 
a  fortunate  aperture  in  the  cuitain.  There  stie  stood,  a  slight  girl,  it  thier 
under  the  middle  size;  her  age  might  be  about  eighti^en ;  dark,  glossy 
cuds  eticaped  from  a  large  cottage  bonnet,  from  underneath  which  peered 
an  arch  countenance,  which  was  not  beautiful,  if  beauty  consift  in  fea- 
ture, but  which  was  truly  beautiful,  it  bf  auty  consist  in  expression. 

Her  large,  dark  eyes  had  a  djamond  t park  in  them  ;  her  complexion 
was  rich  with  youth  and  health,  a,nd  her  laughing  Up  had  eloquent 
blood  iu  it. 

Figuie  to  yourself  this  sweet,  infantine  face,  trying  with  all  its  might 
to  look  like  an  old  woncan.  There  she  stcod — pursing  up  her  pretty 
mouth,  putting  forward  her  dimpled  chin,  and  half-shutting  her  radiant 
eyes  behind  Maude's  spectacles.  .  - 

But,  in  a  moment — whether  she  detected  the  gaze  of  Narenor,  with 
more  speculation  in  it  than  it  had  lately  displayed — she  ran  out  of  the 
room,  saying, — 

"  Well,  Maude,  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  to  make  tea  for  my 
dear  uncle." 

And  wa&  tha  medicine  again  presented  by  the  same  fair  hand  ?  It  was 
not.  But  this  circumstance,  far  from  retarding  the  recovery  of  Narenor, 
accelerated  it,  by  the  impatience  it  produced  once  more  to  behold  the 
lovely  vision,  which,  at  times,  seemed  almost  to  hovev  on  the  verge  of 
the  unsubstantial  creations  of  his  delirium ;  but  Maude  had  as  ured  him 
that  the  fair  form  was  real  flesh  and  blood,  that  it  had  a  human  frame, 
and  an  actual  living  uncle. 

The  name  was  Ernestine  ;  the  uncle  was  Mr.  De  Villac,  minister  of 
the  viliage,  who  lived  in  that  pretty,  white-washed  cottage  on  the  mount. 
I  am  afraid  to  describe  so  hackueyed  a  thenif  ;  desctiption  as  a  good, 
pious,  old-wA  clergyman. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  imagine  something  legs  sentimental  than  La 
Roche,  and  rather  less  simple,  in  one  sense,  than  the  Vicar  of  Wake' 
field  ;  in  short,  a  plain,  honest  nian,  religious  and  sensible,  well-iniornaed 
and  cheerful.  - 

I  have,  a'as  !  no  pathetic  tale  to  tell  of  blighted  affections,  or  of  a  wife 
lost  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  first  innocent  pledge  of  connubial  love ; 
nor  can  I  interest  my  readers'  feelings  by  telling  them  what  delicate 
health  Mr.  De  Villac  had ;  he  was  always  well — had  never  been  unhappy, 
and  was  an  old  bachelor. 

I  will  not  afiirm  that  he  had  never  been,  <»  fancied  himfielf,  in  love ; 
but  certain  it  is,  he  was  none  the  worse  for  it  if  he  had. 

Ernestine  was  his  brother's  only  child;  her  father  and  mother  wjpre 
both  dead,  and,  therefore,  she  lived  with  her  nearebt  surviving  reialive, 
whom  she  dearly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  as  dearly  loved  again.  She 
was  his  little  kind  nurse  for  his  sick  poor,  and  his  sweet  little  Bountiful 
for  the  needy,  and  his  pretty  schoolmistress  for  the  chubby  children. 

And  so  she  had  found  out  Narenor,  who,  as  a  friendless  stranger,  had 
double  claims  upon  her  kindness,  and  had  visited  him  in  his  illness. 

As  soon  as  he  could  walk,  he  bent  his  steps  to  Mr.  De  V.Uac's  ;  com- 
mon gratitude  required  this.  Gratitude  to  Maude  would  have  been  all 
very  well;  but  gratitude  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  a  dangerous  thing.  Oh,  Narenor  I  I  treinl)k  for  you!  Re- 
member that  you  have  a  wife  1 

Ernestine  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  her  patient,  who  now  began  to 
justify  her  encomium  upon  his  looks.  She  showed  him  her  birds,  her 
flowers,  her  drawings,  with  all  the  innocent  delight  of  a  young  creature, 
who  has  tor  the  first  time  found  something  better  than  all  these. 
There  was  ptculiar  danger  for  Narenor  in  the  manner  of  Ernestine 
towards  him.  The  utter  absence  of  all  art,  or  aflectation — the  ease,  the 
unconsciousness  with  which  she  addressed  him — formed  a  more  effec- 
tual veil  to  the  peril,  than  the  most  studied  reserve  could  have  done. 
In  the  gaiety  of  her  heart  she  would  rally  Narenor  most  unmercltully 
whenever  she  could  find  occasion,  and  laugh  at  him  so  siticerely,  that 
(while  he  himself  became  every  hour  more  and  more  fascinated  with  the 
lively  girl)  he  never  would  have  dreamed  of  becoming  an  object  of 
tender  interest  to  her.  The  grand  object  of  her  raillery  was  the  awk- 
wardness with  which  Narenor  climbed  her  native  hills ;  while  she,  as 
if  endued  unto  them,  flew,  like  a  wild  gazelle,  from  steop  to  steep,  and 
frequently,  having  gained  some  point  of  vantage,  Avould  stand,  mocking 
at  his  snail  like  progress,  and  waving  to  him  triumphantly  with  her  hat, 
while  her  uncovered  locks  were  shaken  sportively  in  the  mountain 
breeze.  Yet  Ernestine  began  to  show  marks  of  attachment,  which,  to 
a  less  inexperienced  eye  than  Narenor's,  would  have  been  indubitable. 
As  long  as  they  were  in  the  free  open  air,  where  she  could  dait  away 
Irom  him  like  a  bird,  and  return  at  her  pleasure,  and  where  every  object 
supplied  matter  for  conversation,  her  manner  was  wholly  unembarrassed  ; 
but,  alone  with  him  in  a  room,  surrounded  by  four  impenetrable  walls, 
:  khf  aivaya  sunk  iato  unutual  likiwe,  and  seemed  to  tham  Idxn  a  sxxt 
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f  deference  aud  respect,  as  if  then  only  she  betrayed  her  real  opinion 
f  him. 

But  the  moment  Mr.  De  ViUac  entered  the  aparlment,  it  was  again, — 
•'"Who  cares  what  you  say?"  "  Go  along  you  fright  !"  "  Here,  come 
and  hold  my  silk  for  me  !  Awkward  !— Fldebn  would  hold  it  better  ! 
Here,  Fidelin,  ray  dear  dog,  come  and  teach  this  man  how  to  hold  it !" 

"She  despises  me,"  thought  Narenor  to  himself  one  day,  "and 
therefore  she  can  never  love  me.  But  I  may  worship  her  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  sun  myself  beneath  her  eyes,  without  a  thought  or  wish 
beyond  the  happiHess  of  her  presence." 

All  this  is  very  well  for  a  time  ;  hut  poor  human  nature  will  get  tired 
of  living  upon  looks,  and  being  dieted  upon  smiles.  And  what  was 
Mr.  De  Villac  about  all  ihis  while  ?  He  was  visiting  the  sick,  and  com- 
po-inghis  sermons  ;  and,  bein^  as  poor  a  novice  in  affairs  of  the  heart 
as  Narenor,  UioagUt,  uheuever  he  saw  the  young  peoplj  togetoer,  that 
his  dear  Erne.stine  was  very  ha-d  upon  the  poor  young  man  ;  and  some- 
timts  he  would  give  her  a  lecture  upon  good  manners,  and  beseech  her 
to  treat  his  visiter  with  somewhat  more  consideration. 

One  summer  evening,  Ernestine  told  Narenor  that  she  was  going  to 
^pjractice  a  li'tle  air  which  he  had  taught  lev,  on  the  gutir.  In  her 
Jipwer.    "Jt-w.li  sound  so  well  in  the  still,  calm  even'ng,"  she  said; 
"  and,  besides,  it  will  bs  so  romantic,  and  you  love  a  litti*  romance." 

Narenor  accompanied  her  to  the  bower.  It  was  in  a  little  dell, 
between  Mr.  De  Villac'*  house  and  the  church,  and  commanded  a  view 
of  a  fill  of  wa'er,  just  far  enough  distant  to  b'end  its  murmurs  sooth- 
ingly with  music  in  the  bower.  Ernestine  ran  over  the  chords  lig.itly, 
'i  d,  in  a  freih,  clear,  gushing  sort  of  voice,  thus  began  : — 

'•  I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind, 

So  1  ghr,  fo  wild  thy  wandering, 
Thou  hast  no  earthly  charm  to  bmd 

One  fetter  on  thine  airy  wing  ; 
I  envy  thee  thou  caieless  wind  ! 

"  The  flower's  first  sigh  of  blossoming. 

The  harp's  soft  note,  the  woodlark's  song, 

All  unto  thee  their  treasures  bring. 
All  to  thy  fdiry  reign  belong; 

r  envy  thee,  thou  caieless  wind! 

"  Thy  jocund  wing  o'er  ocean  roves, 
And  echo  lo  the  sea-maid's  lay; 
Then  over  rose  and  orange  groves, 

T^y  fragrant  breath  exhales  away  ; 
1  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind  !" 

Yes,  I  do  indeed  envy  thee  !"  said  Narenor,  half  involuntarllr. 
"  Come,  go«l,  now,  do  not  be  pensive,"  returned  Eniestine,  laughing, 
"  or  I  shall  run  away  Irom  you,  and  leave  you  to  write  a  sojnet  to  the 
rising  moon." 

There  waa  something  in  the  gaiety  of  Ernestine,  at  this  moment, 
which  jarred  disagreeably  with  the  feelings  of  Narenor.  "  I  vrould  that 
you  could  be  serious  for  a  few  minutes,  '  he  said ;  "  I  a-n  not  happy. 
Indeed  I  am  not  1  I  have  no  frtend  but  you,  and  perhaps  1  may  be  soon 
obliged  to  leave  you,  ny  only  friend  If  I  go  away,  dear  Ernestine, 
vill  yju  sometimes  play  that  song  I  taught  you  ?" 

Ernestine  answ«red  not.  He  looked  at  her;  her  head  was  bent  down 
id  averted.    He  v/as  cooscioas  that  she  was  weeping. 

The  next  morning  Narenor  waited  on  Mr.  De  Villac  to  ask  the  hand 
-f  Errie>tine. 

What !  wilt  a  wife  still  living  I 

Ev«n  sfT.  After  having  debated  with  himself  all  night,  he  had  at 
length  pronounced  a  divorce  in  foro  conscimtice,  sophistry  sitthig  umpire 
in  the  gown  and  w^g  of  eonncience.  "  The  baroness,"  he  argued,  "  had 
broken  all  her  marriage  vows  of  loving,  honouiing,  and  obeying.'  With 
her  he  could  not  li\e— yet  he  could  not  obtain  a  legal  divorce— and  was 
he  to  PB98  the  re.nainder  of  his  days  wifeless— a  widower,  yet  forbidden 
to  marry  ?"    He  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  went  to  Mr.  De  Vlllac's. 

Ihe  hrst  questions  which  that  gentleman  asked,  on  being  solicited 
for  the  hand  of  his  niece,  were  pertinent  enough.  "  Of  what  family  are 
Tou.  and  what  fortune  can  you  ensure  io  ErnesthT;  V 

■'  I  a^i  the  only  one  surviving  of  a  noble  family,"  replied  Narenor ;  he 
-  ad  tf>  long  been  accuntofECd  to  consider  himself  in  that  light.  "My 
;ortune  is  chitfly  in  specie.  One  vonrher  for  myself  I  V.ave  brought  with 
JH^my  genealo^,  doly  drawn  out  and  eniblaztjned ;"  and  he  unfolded 
the  glittering  scroll,  rich  with  vermilion,  azure,  and  gold. 

"  You  r.eed  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  '  said  Mfr.  De  Villao,  putting 
back  his  hand;  "  I  have  much  confidence  in  you  ;  teut,  slop!  wh^vt  is 

thU  f    >  Son  of  cdbWet !  hum— hum— tinker !'    What  is  all  this  ? 

Do  you  mean  to  mook  me,  sir  ?  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  that,  though  i  am 
m>lv  a  poor  raini«ter,  wy  d«»ew»t  la  ujiblwnished  !  I  am  not  to  ti«  im- 
.jww!         by  Mwxl»7       8,  vWuiTh;  Ptebaps,  ytti  ihtmn  ^re«tf  «hat 


I  should  pass  over  them  (as,  indeed,  T  nearly  had)  without  inapeoiion; 
I  would  advise  you  to  withdraw,  and  not  insult  an  honest  family  any 
longer  by  your  presence  !" 

While  Narenor  stammered,  hesitated,  ai  d  was  ready  to  expire  with 
shame,  a  voice — a  not  to-be-mistaken  voice — reached  his  ear  from  "with- 
out, and  rooted  him  to  the  ground  like  a  statue.  "  Where  is  my  lord  V 
it  *wd  ;     where  is  my  deaiest  husband '{  Conduct  rae instantly  to  him'" 

The  door  flew  widely  open,  and  the  Baroness  Rudolpha  appeared, 
leaning  most  becomingly  on  a  female  attendant.  She  swam -across  the 
apartment  with  easy  grace,  and  half  sunk  into  the  passive  arms  of 
Narenor. 

Mr.  De  Villac  now  addressed  the  baroness, — "  Is  this  gentleman, 
madam,  really  your  husband  ?" 

"  I  have  the  happiness  to  call  him  so,"  she  replied,  with  faicinating 
sweetness.  Tlien,  turning  to  Narenor, — My  dear,  will  you  not  own 
your  poor  wife  V 

Narenor  was  silent. 

"  Consumtn  ite  villain  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  De  Villac. 

At  this  moment  a  sweet  face  looked  in  through  the  half  unclosed 
door.    "  Is  not  the  conference  over  yet?    But  who  are  all  these  ?" 

"Come  in,  S^nestine,  ray  dearest  child,"  said  Mr.  'Se  Villac;  "you 
have  had  a  cost  wonderful  escape  from  the  greatest  wretch  tbat  ever 
oreath  d.  Look  at  him  ;  he  cannot  speak  a  word.  What!  quite  dumb  ! 
Nay,  then,  1  must  speak  lor  you.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  insulted 
me  with  a  ridiculous  genealogy  ;  in  the  next,  my  dear,  that  lady  is  his 
wife — that  is  ill !" 

Ernesiine  did  not  faint,  but  became  dreadfully  pale.  She  pre-sed  her 
heart  a  momcrit,  as  if  for  breath,  and  then,  turning  to  Narenor,  said, — 
"  Is  this  true?" 

He  flew  to  her,  he  fell  at  her  feet,  he  caught  her  hand.  "  Oh,  hear 
me  but  for  one  moment ;  I  will  explain  " 

Again  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  dark,  sinister-looking  man  stood 
before  them. 

"  Where  is  my  wife?"  exclaimed  the  portentous  stranger.  "  I  am 
assured  that  she  is  here.  Leng,  long  has  been  my  search  for  her,  and 
weary  and  toilsome  has  been  the  way  ;  but  revenge  thinks  only  of  the 
last  step,  that  leads  it  to  its  purpose." 

The  attention  of  the  party  was  now  drawn  to  the  Baroness  Rudolpha, 
who  cried  out  in  real  accents  of  oistress, — *'  Oh,  save  rae  from  him!" 
and  immediately  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

"  Nothing  can  save  thee  from  me  now  1 '  said  the  dark-b'owod 
stranger,  as  he  stood,  with  folded  arms,  contemplating  the  prostrate 
form  of  the  baroness,  with  looks  of  intense  malice,  and  gloomy  exulta- 
tion. "  She  is  mine — and  all  the  world  cannot  take  her  from  me.  She 
married  me  because  she  thought  me  rich  ;  she  left  me  because  she 
found  me  poor.  But  the  despised  Conrade  has  found  his  victim. 
Come,  no  more  of  this  weakness.    You  must  away  with  me." 

"  Never — never !"  cried  the  reviving  baroness ;  "  this  is  my  husband. 
Narenor,  will  you  protect  me  ?" 

Narenor  did  not  look  as  if  he  would  protect  her. 

"  But  who  can  bring  witness  that  I  am  your  wife?"  said  Rudolpha 
to  Conrade. 

"  I  can  I"  exclaimed  a  voice,  whose  unearthly  and  sepulchral  tones 
did  not  proceed  from  any  one  piesent. 

All  started,  and  looked  round.  In  a  dusky  recess,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  apartment,  was  seen  a  shadowy  flgure,  which  Narenor  instantly 
rerognised  for  that  of  the  old  man  of  the  forest.  By  degrees,  a  lambent 
light  illumined  the  form,  and  at  length  the  countenance,  pale-  and  vene- 
rable, was  distinctly  beheld. 

Then  it  was  that  Ernestine  rushed  forward,  and,  flinging  herself 
before  the  phantom,  exclaimed, — "  My  father,  oh  1  speak  to  me  !" 

"  Ernestine,"  leturned  the  vision  ;  "my  daughter,  solicitude  for  th^ 
happiness  has  summoned  me  from  the  grave.  Attene?,  while  I  explain 
all  that  at  present  seems  mysterious.  After  the  deaih  ef  her  first 
husband,  the  adventurer,  Conrade.  by  artfully  counterieicing  wealth  and 
rank,  obtained  the  hand  of  the  Baroness  Ruaolpha.  On  discovering  the 
cheat,  she  fled  from  him,  and  employed  measures  to  have  him  buried 
in  the  mines  of  idria.  She  then  most  unlawfully  married  Narenor ; 
but  in  his  destiny  I  have  interested  mytelf.  I  saw  In  him  the  elementJS 
of  good  becoming,  from  the  agency  of  ungoverncd  passions,  the  minlstert 
of  evil.  By  leading  him  through  a  series  of  adventu/t  ;,  I  have  end6a 
voured  to  give  him  lessons  suited  to  his  mind's  disease.  By  tiature  de- 
•ojmed,  I  have  embellished  his  person;  in  fortune  poor,  I  halve  ^^ii- 
riched  hitu ;  by  descent  unillustrious,  I  have  ennobled  him.  itd^^ 
these  things  made  him  happy?  Yet,  fear  not,  Ernestine,  to  bestow  ita 
him  thy  affections.  Thy  fdther  hitoself  sanctions  it.  The  Cla^  that  Is 
most  carefully  tempered,  will  make  the  finest  porcelain. 

"  I5ut  first,  Hiir.Dor,  I  mu-st  impose  cn  thee  2,  penance  ftir  havhig 
dared  to  desire  my  daughtei';;  hand,  while  fhine  was,  as  thou  didst 
thJOky  bound  to  acoWiar.    Rtturn  (o  thy  cative  d«formity,  and  oijly  re^ 
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the  temple  of  well  ordered  thoughts,  and  harmonious  passions.  When 
that  18  the  case,  Ernestine  shall  be  yours. 

"  To  Rudolpha  and  Cunrade,  I  can  ass-ign  no  greater  punishment  than 
that  of  1  ving  together.    Unhappy  couple,  depart  1 

"  Nartnor,  retire  to  the  Shelwer  forest,  and  there  pass  the  time  of  thy 
probation ! 

"Scatter  the  elixir  to  the -winds — cast  away  the  philoBophei's  stone, 
aud  burn  the  genealojiy." 
Let  the  curtain  drop. 


ELEGY, 

WRITTEN  AJTER  ATTENDING  THE  FtWERAt  OF  A  YOUNQ  SOLDIEB. 

Softly  lay  the  sleeping  soldier 
In  his  lonely  narrow  bed  ; 
Gently,  with  the  hand  of  sorrow. 

Spiead  the  turf  above  h  s  head. 
Tbo  gh  no  father,  friend,  or  brother, 

To  perform  the  work  is  here, 
Yet  let  us  with  rev'rence  do  it, 

For  he  was  our  comrade  dear. 
Fa^  he  <  ied  from  home  and  kindi-ed, 

Far  fr.  m  those  who  loved  him  well ; 
Far  from  her  his  first  love  worshipped, 

In  his  native  dewy  dell. 
Yet  the  hDls  his  home  which  circled, 

Sunbeam.s  f.om  his  native  sky, 
Came  and  cheer'd  his  wand  ring  fancy 

When  he  breathed  his  latest  sigh. 
In  the  last  tea  drop  tha*  trickled 

From  his  eye  ere  all  was  o'er, 
Famy  saw  the  .-tream  that  rippled 

Near  his  father's  ( ottage  door ; 
As  his  eye  grew  difh  and  dimmer 

In  the  twilight  of  the  tor.  b, 
Fancy  saw  the  evening  closing, 

O'rr  the  woods  around  his  home. 
Now  for  a\e  in  peace  he'll  slumber, 

With  th'"  green  grass  on  his  breast, 
And  the  sound  <  f  drum  or  bugle 

Ne'er  again  shall  break  his  rest. 
Gowans  on  his  grave  shall  flourish. 

Summ'  r  suns  sliall  o'er  him  gleam, 
Dirge  like  music  shall  float  o'er  him 

Nightly  from  the  neighll'ring  stream. 
Autumn  leaves  sh -11  o'er  him  gather, 

As  they  lustle  fiom  the  trees; 
Winter  snows  his  bed  shall  cover 

From  the  nipping  northern  breeze  , 
And  when  merry  Spring  approaching 

Lifts  the  veil  f  om  Winier's  run, 
O'er  him  the  lark  shall  sing  its 

Vesper  hymn  when  day  is  done. 
Cambuslang.  J.  Miller. 


The  Battle  of  Watehloo. —  General  Alava,  one  of  the  brave 
conipai  ion«  ot  the  fjreat  Duke  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  afierwards 
ambassador  )rom  the  Queen  o  Spain  in  Paris  and  London,  died  a  few 
days  since  at  the  Waters  of  Birego.  We  have  seen,  says  the  John 
Bull,  a  private  le'te'  of  the  Duke  of  Wei  ington's,  in  which  he  states, 
that  after  his  own  det-patch  in  the  Lond  n  Gazde,  General  Alava's  was 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon  of  all  the  official  and  linofhcial  accounts  of 
that  n'.emorable  batt'e.  The  same  letter  contained  also  the  contrac'ic- 
llon  of  a  remarkable  error  coromiited  by  the  Prussian  general,  Gnei-enau, 
in  the  despatch  which  he  addressed  to  his  own  government.  lie  there 
mentions  that  Biucher  and  Wel.ington  met,  accidentally,  at  the  farm 
bouse  ot  La  Belle  Alliance,  when  the  two  armies  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  squ-idrons  of  Napolecn,  and  that  Biucher  wished  the  battle  to  be 
called  the  B  ttle  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  in  commemoratii  n  of  this  cir- 
oumatance.  The  Duke  says  they  met  at  Genappes,  seve  al  miles  fur- 
ther on,  and  adds  f  "  hat  is  the  fact),  that  any  person  who  inspects  a 
plan  ot  the  field  of  battle,  viill  spe  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
have  met  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  T  ie  mibtaVe  is  curious,  and  teaches  us 
the  value  of  hisn  rical  truth.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  felt  this  when  he  con- 
signed to  the  flames  the  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Uis- 
ttry  of  ih«  <^  0  id,  because  he  cou  d]not  get  at  the  exact  truth  of  a  brawl 
which  bad  occur  ed  only  ten  minu'es  before  beneath  his  window  in  the 
Tower.  "  And  jet,"  exc.almed  the  too  scrupulous  historian,  I  am 
p  etendlng  to  relate  the  exa«t  truth  as  tegaids  events  which  happened 
two  thousand  ytaiM  ago  l ' 


CLANAWLY. 

A  TALE. 
(ConilntLed  from  our  last.1 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEVASTATION. 

When  then  the  younger  stranger  went  outside  the  door,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  befoie  last,  his  eyes  were  arrested  by  the  twinkling 
cf  a  few  Ifghts,  like  stars,  in  the  distance.  Knowing  perfectly  well  the 
cause  of  their  glimmering,  he  hastened  in  the  direction  of  them,  but 
they  soon  faded  out,  and  he  was  left  in  a  hobble. 

The  intricacies  of  the  country,  which  was  very  rugged,  and  covered 
in  many  places  with  patches  of  underwood,  prevented  a  direct  approach 
to  where  the  ligbts  appeared.  Although  he  earnestly  wished  he  could, 
he  was  not  able  to  return  to  the  farm-house;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
should  have  to  lie  in  the  open  air  till  morning.  The  terror  ot  being 
exposed  to  wolves  all  night  alone  kept  him  moving  forward,  and 
buoyed  up  his  heart  to  surmount  a  steep  ascent;  but  when  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill  his  labour  was  partially  rewarded  by  a  happy 
discovery.  He  heard  the  sound  of  voices  not  very  far  off,  and  was 
greatly  rejoiced  at  first ;  nor  was  his  joy  ef  long  duration,  because  a 
doubt  came  over  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  speakers  were  English 
cr  Irish,  their  words  having  been  quite  indistinct,  rising  and  sinking, 
as  the  breeze  freshened  or  lulled.  He  was,  however,  satisfied  upon  one 
p  int.  and  that  was,  his  ce  tainty  of  the  travellers  being  at  rest,  and 
not  adva  cing  through  the  country. 

The  lights  glimmered  again  ;  they  were  a  good  distance  off,  and 
upon  the  verge  of  a  higher  hill  opposite.  Thus  he  had  to  descend, 
when  he  lost  the  sound  of  tlieir  voices,  destroying  his  expectation  of 
being  able  to  gistioguish  the  accent  as  he  approached. 

"  They  were  not  afraid  of  conversing  openly,  at  all  events,"  he  said 
loudly,  to  himself. 

He  was  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley  when  he  spoke,  and  scarcely 
had  he  uttered  the  only  words  expressed  during  his  dark  excursion, 
when  he  saw  the  figures  of  two  men  passing.  They  overheard  his 
woids,  paui-ed,  and  looked  round;  he  softly  lay  down  behind  a  bush. 

"  That  was  a  voice,"  said  one. 

"  A  human  voice,  I  swear,"  remarked  the  other. 

"  Not  the  first  this  night ;  and  though  the  rest  might  have  been  fancy, 
that  was  reality." 

"  We  cannot  fee  deceived,  I  am  sure." 

"There  is  no  person  at  hand." 

"  Come  on  ;  if  he  were  an  enemy,  and  strong  enough,  he  would  at- 
tack  us ;  come  on." 

"  It  is  time  enough  when  he  does." 

"  We  must  keep  this  valley  along — I  know  it,  and  avoid  the  lights, 
which  keep  the  lidges  of  the  hilis." 
"  That  is  our  saiety." 

"  I  think  we  may  rest  at  the  next  village." 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  heartily  tiied." 

"  Cheer  up,  our  journey  will  soon  be  over;  come  on." 

The  young  n-^an  waited  patiently  until  they  had  goije  quite  out  of 
hearing,  when  he  hastily  regained  his  feet,  and  made  for  the  ascent  of 
ihe  second  hill. 

"They  are  the  very  persons!"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "and  if  I 
can  only  hurry— but  it  is  no  use,  for  they  will  have  pasj^d  completely 
on  before  I  can  give  tidings  to  the  skiroiishers." 

With  great  diffirulty,  he  turmouuted  the  second  hill,  and  when  he 
rea-hed  the  summit,  found  himself  again  in  a  difficulty  equal  to  his 
lormer  misguided  condition.  He  knew  not  where  to  find  the  party — he 
looked  wildly  through  the  gloom  in  every  direction. 

"  It  was  all  deception,"  said  he  to  himself  "  But  the  travellers  saw 
the  lights — I  will  seaich  again  ;"  and  he  went  along  for  some  distance 
searching  in  vain.    "  It  was  all  dei option  " 

He  was  instantly  collared  by  a  muscular  arm,  and  when  he  started 
round,  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits  by  the  shock,  the  magnified  vi- 
sage of  a  monstious-looking  man  stared  into  his  counienauce. 

"  Is  it  all  deception  V  roared  his  captor,  whose  voice  and  accent  were 
purely  English. 

"Have  patience,"  cried  the  young  man,  panting  for  breath ;  "have 
a  little  patience,  and — I  will  explain  all." 
"  Who,  are  you,  first?" 

"  Do  not  make  me  delay,  or  " 

"  Who  are  you?— say,  or  I  will  poke  out  your  guts." 
"  A  friend." 

"Oh,  ay  ;  and  upon  my  safety,  one  of  the  many." 
"  I  met  the  travellers." 

"  What  tiaveUeis  ?"  demanded  the  man,  who  initantly  wceived  tB 
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much  infonnatioB  concerning  the  nature  of  the  other's  business  as  an 
hour's  narrative  might  have  otherwise  explained. 

"  The  travellers  in  disguise — two  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  are  now 
gone  along  the  valley,  and  intend  stopping  in  the  next  village." 

"  Will  they  ?    Are  they  long  passed  !" 

"I  fear  they  are  too  far  to  pursue  them;  but  you  may  follow  cau- 
tiously, and  detect  them  in  the  village,  or  burn  them  out." 
"Just  so;  time  enough — let  them  rest." 

"  I  shall  hurry  down  this  way,  and  take  a  short  cut,  by  which 
means  I  may  fall  in  with  them,  feign  an  excuse,  and  afterwards  throw 
them  in  your  way." 

"  Very  good  ;  they  have  taken  the  winding  of  the  valley  T' 

"  The  lower  ground  all  along." 

"  What  are  your  number  and  initiala  ?" 

"Number  6 — letters  M.  M." 

"  The  camp  lies  this  way — it  is  in  your  route." 

"Have  you  burned  much?" 

"Five  villages,  and  several  large  houses  ;  but  we  were  misled,  for 
some  said  they  suspected  as  such,  and  others  oth(>rwise ;  and  so  wn 
burnt  one  lot  out  of  guess,  and  another  out  of  vexation,  for  being  so 
long  disappointed." 

"  What  are  you  promised?"  demanded  the  last  speaker. 

"  Fifty  pounds  a  head  for  large,  and  twenty  pounds  each  for  small." 

"  We  have  not  such  luck." 

"  How  much  1" 

"  All  that  we  can  pilfer  and  scrape.  ' 

As  they  turned  upon  the  verge  of  a  hill,  a  strong  blaze  ascended 
from  a  village  at  some  distance,  lighting  up  the  ground  about  it  as  if 
that  spot  were  under  open  daylight.  The  fire  was  of  no  continuation, 
having  lit  up  sharply  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sunk  suddenly.  The 
screams  of  the  wretchei  inhabitants  reached  their  ears  in  distinct  yells, 
even  at  that  distance,  as  they  fled  naked  from  their  straw  pallets,  and 
hied  to  the  underwood,  as  a  cover  for  their  white  bodies,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  their  voices  resembled  the  savage,  so 
strangely  does  the  human  accent  assimilate  itself  to  beastiality,  when 
driven  to  madness  or  forced  to  desolation  is  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
The  woods  still  echoed  with  the  plaintive  cries,  the  vallies  resounded 
with  voices  of  despair,  the  rocks  yet  sent  forth  piteous  moans,  but  wood, 
rock  and  valley  became  silent  as  the  trembling  wretches  sought  their  in- 
clement retreat,  and  their  efforts  to  prolong  their  wailing  became  ex- 
hausted. 

"  That  is  the  third  party,"  coolly  observed  the  man. 

"  Yours  is  the  second  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  first  is  far  on." 

"  So  I  understand ;  a  woman  in  a  house  beyond,  where  I  rested  for 
some  time,  said  they  had  advanced  some  hours  ago." 
"  I  am  sorry  that  blaze  was  lit." 
"  It  is  a  sad  mistake." 

"  The  travellers  will  see  the  reflection,  and  hurry  on." 
"  Not  If  they  keep  the  valley,  as  they  said." 

"  But  they  will  hear  the  cries  of  those  viUains,  and  will  not  stop  in 
the  vi'lage,  for  fear  of  the  same  occurrence." 
"  They  are  used  to  this." 
"  I  beheve  so." 

"  If  you  did  not  burn  them,  they  would  be  burning  one  another,  so 
is  all  the  same  to  them." 

"  Irish  burn  Irish  ;  is  not  that  the  way  you  say  it,  young  fellow  ?" 
"  Exactly  so ;  that  is  it." 

Another  blaze  broke  forth,  but,  from  its  magnitude,  it  seemed  only  to 
be  from  two  or  three  small  houses  by  themselves.  But  soon  the  nature 
of  the  business  appeared  to  be  changed,  as  a  tremendous  struggle  was 
going  on  at  a  sho  t  distance  below  them,  for  they  could  plainly  hear  the 
blows,  and  crashes,  and  din  of  contending  hundreds.  Voices  of  resist- 
ance rose  upon  the  night-wind,  and  they  could  distinguish  the  Irish  ac- 
cent, as  it  broke  out  in  strains  of  encouragement,  and  otherwise  ex- 
plained the  superiority  of  the  speaker's  strength. 

"  Our  men  wi.l  be  cut  to  pieces,"  exclaimed  the  soldier. 

"  There  are  thousands  against  them,"  cred  the  young  man. 

"Not  thousands,"  returned  the  former,  "but  more  than  would  make 
It  prudent  for  us  to  go  and  give  assistance." 

"  Oh  I  then,  you  may  calcu'ate  upon  the  death  of  every  man." 

"  I  must  hurry  to  the  tents,  and  bid  our  fell»ws  not  to  make  any 
more  signals,  as  the  country  is  up." 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  set  out  as  I  said." 

"  You  have  time  enough." 

"Time  enough,  but  I  may  not  fatigue  myself  by  hurrying,  as  I  am 
sufficiently  tired  already." 

"  Have  you  any  tidings  of  the  chieftains  personally  t" 

"Yes  J  I  understand  that  M'Auliff's  clan  passed  on  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Were  they  numerous?" 


"The  woman  beyond  told  me  they  were  a  complete  skeleton." 
"  Then  our  first  party  will  just  fall  in  with  them." 
"  Your  troops  have  made  a  sad  mistake." 
"How,  my  lad — how?" 

"  You  miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  Irish  party ;  you  send  too 
small  detachments  together,  and  thus  they  are  always  massacred,  for 
the  others  are  as  powerful  in  arms  as  you  are,  not  minding  their 
numbers." 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  for  you  not  to  attempt  any  violence,  unless 
out  of  reach  of  retaliation." 

"We  must  avoid  all  collision,  if  possible." 

"  There  is  no  danger  from  these  two  fellows,  1  think." 

"  We  must  be  cautious." 

"  But  as  soon  as  they  are  taken,  I  would  make  direct  for  Cork,  and 
augment  my  partv,  were  I  the  leader  of  the  squad." 

"Such  must  be  hinted;  or,  at  least,  he  will  soon  find  out  the  neces 
sity  of  so  doing." 

"  Indeed  he  will,  but  I  hope  not  too  late." 

"  The  fate  of  those  below  is  alarming." 

"  How  they  shout!" 

"  These  are  the  screams  of  English,  I  think." 

"  That  is  the  English  accent,  and  they  are  not  far  distant." 

"  You  hurry  on  now." 

"  I  will  hasten,  and  endeavour  to  turn  the  gentlemen  upon  your 
path,  as  soon  as  I  get  them  in  my  good  faith ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  proceed  further  as  soon  as  this  is  completed,  fsr  I  have  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  transact — I  want  to  rescue  a  poor  man  from  the 
hands  of  the  cut-throat  wretches." 

"  A  very  humane  turn, — very  much  to  be  applauded.  You  hurry  on 
then,  my  lad ;  and  we  wiil  soon  throw  a  light  upon  your  road,  that  will 
make  you  fancy  it  Is  sunrise." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  NIGHT  TRAVELLERS. 

The  two  persons  whom  the  young  man  saw  in  the  glen  continued 
to  follow  the  low  ground,  and  make  their  way  towards  the  next  village. 
Their  only  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  which  the  hamlet  lay,  was 
their  having  gone  over  the  journey  once  before,  in  the  march  of  the 
army  southward. 

"  We  have  been  so  far  fortunate,"  said  one  of  them,  "  in  receiving  no 
molestation  as  yet ;  but  goodness  only  knows  how  it  may  end»  I  am 
not  satisfied  concerning  that  strange  voice ;  the  words  still  ring  in  my 
ears.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  countryman,  and  of  a  young  man,  I  am 
quite  assured,  who  thought  fit  to  conceal  himself." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  observed  the  other,  "  for  the  words  were  per- 
fectly audible  to  me,  and  so  close.  We  made  a  strict  scrutiny  ;  and  it 
was  not  so  very  dark,  but  that  we  may  have  noticed  him  in  some  way, 
if  he  were  not  well  concealed." 

"  How  far  is  the  next  village,  where  you  propose  stopping  i" 

"  About  Ihree  miles." 

"  Is  it  on  a  hill  ?" 

"  Upon  the  side  of  one,  and  commands  a  good  view." 
"  Excellent.    Then  we  need  not  fear." 

They  continued  to  move  on  steadily,  until  they  heard  the  shouts  and 
screams  nf  the  unfoitunate  persons  beforementioned.  They  stopped 
and  listened  attentively,  and  discovering  that  a  high  hill  lay  between 
them  and  the  scene  of  devastation,  they  became  more  easy  in  their 
minds. 

"  It  was  upon  that  hill  we  saw  the  lights,"  observed  one  of  the  men, 
pointing  towards  the  acclivity  between  them  and  the  screaming;  "  only 
tor  which,  as  I  consider  the  same  nothing  less  than  the  locality  of 
English  marauders,  I  would  be  tempted  to  go  up  to  the  top,  and  deci- 
pher the  cause  of  such  dread'ul  yells  and  cries." 

"It  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  perhaps  we  may  pay 
dearly  for  our  curiosity,"  said  the  other. 

"  You  are  correct ;  and  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  cause  thereof 
is  the  brutality  of  the  fiends,  who,  I  suppose,  are  burning  all  the  villages 
and  castles  along  their  march." 

"  Then  will  it  be  safe  for  us  to  remain  in  that  village,  since  they 
seem  to  be  so  near  at  hand  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  considering  that." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  ' 

"Lie  out,  as  we  have  done  last  night — lie  out  in  the  open  air;  it 
will  be  preferable  to  weltering  in  blood,  or  stalking  naked  over  burning 
rafters,  if  we  are  burned  out." 

They  proceeded  onwards  again,  and  now  began  to  climb  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  the  village,  which  was  still  nearly  two  miles  distant.  As  thay 
ascended,  the  voices  becvme  moze  distinct  and  alarming.   They  also 
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heard  Ihe  subsequent  coTifusfoii,  tpli^  the  unfortunate  countrymeu 
turned  round  in  defence,  and  indiscriminately  slaughtered  their  assail- 
aaU.  Again  they  paused,  and  waited  to  discover  if  the  soldiery,  in  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  destruction,  wovild  face  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  movmg. 

"  Can  these  villains  be  the  fellows  who  had  the  lightB  on  yonder 
hills?" 

"  I  suppose  they  are,  for  we  have  not  seen  any  lights  these  some 

hours  since  " 

Interrupted  the  other,  "  This  hour  back." 

"  Ay — about  an  hour.  My  head  wanders  sadly,  for  the  ivant  of 
sleep  " 

"  We  are  better  not  to  leave  this,  until  we  are  certain  of  their  move- 
ments, or  that  tbey  do  not  approach." 

"  1  fancy  we  ought  to  press  on  and  pass  the  village." 

"Or  if  we  could  find  some  houtie  upon  the  road—  they  cannot  attack 
a  single  hou5e,  witViout  being  detected." 

"  On  second  thought,  they  will  be  all  cut  up,  and  unable  to  advance 
in  anything  of  a  body — I  mean  the  few  who  escape." 

"  A  single  house,  the  first  we  meet;  must  afford  us  hosi>ltaHtyV  for  I 
am  scarcely  able  to  proceed  further." 

At  the  termination  of  this  debate,  tbey  perceived  a  person  quickly 
Avalkiug  up  the  hiil  towards  them,  ard  he  seemed  as  if  anxious  to  get 
forward  without  the  least  possible  delay.  He  stopped  suddenly  when 
he  1  oticed  the  two  travellers,  knowing  them  again,  and  pretended  he 
•was  in  doubt  whether  to  approach  them  or  not.  Cautiously,  at  length, 
he  drew  near,  and,  with  broken  breathing,  wished  them  good  night,  in 
the  salutation  common  amongkt  the  better  classes  of  society.  An  an- 
swer was  returned  by  both,  maiked  by  some  degree  of  cheerfulness  at 
finding  a  companion^  wlio  perhaps  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
country  than  they  were. 

"  Are  you  travelling  V  dem.anded  one  of  those  he  approached ;  "  and 
are  you  in  imate  with  the  place  at  night  ?" 

"  1  am  pretty  well  acquainted  therewith,"  answered  the  person  who 
came  up  last. 

The  same  man  continued  to  speak,  his  companion  observing  silence, — 
"  Come  you  in  the  direction  of  that  (ionfusion  ?" 
"I  am  hastening  to  escape  it."  ■  '  ■ 

"  Did  you  pass  over  that  hill  2" 

"  I  did,  from  the  other  side,  where  the  dark  Sassenach  fiends  are  de- 
molishing the  land,  laying  all  the  houses  in  ashes." 
"  Are  there  any  persons  upon  that  hill  now  ?" 
"  Not  that  I  have  seen  ?" 

■'  You  met  no  person  there,  Bor  he«rd«ny  one?" 
"No;  I  par>sed  unmolested."  •  J-^-  ' 

"  Did  you  see  any  lights  ?"  • 

"  I  did  ;  but  I  fancy  that  must  have  been  before  they  descended  to 
attack  the  plain." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  V 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  going  onwards  to  the  village,  and  I  would  re- 
commend you  to  t'o  the  same." 

"  We  had  intended  so,  at  first,  but  secondly  we  agreed  to  give  that 
up,  lest  we  may  be  burned  out."^ 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  for  I  think  not  a  man  of  them  will  leave 
that  valley  alive."  ai'fj^  hn;  .:»rto1"  shie  s  . 

"  How  is  that  ?"  .  '  !'    f:  I'^.f  yr  f">,iT  • 

"  The  inhabitants,  driven  to  desperation,  have  turned  round  upon 
them,  and  given  attack  with  skenes  and  implements  of  husbandry;  and 
ab  I  was  hurrying  away,  th'i  throat-cutting  was  awful.  The  miscreant 
Saxons  have  learned  an  awful  lesson  in  that  glen  !"  -  ' 

"  We  may  proceed  then  in  safely,  you  think?" 

•*  I  am  almost  assured  we  may  pass  on,  for  that  party  is  disabled,  if 
not  entirely  cut  to  piects." 

Slowly  they  continued  to  move  up  the  hill,  which  was  not  steep,  but 
lay  ifretcbed  gradually  upwards  before  them.  Their  conversation 
Ufcually  turned  upon  the  matters  then  occurring,  the  young  man  exe- 
crating the  deeds  of  the  English  violently,  whenever  ho  made  a  remark. 
They  never  suspected  him  of  any  bad  design,  nor  detected  any  false 
expression  which  might  have  slipped  from  his  tongue,  iKopportunely. 
AQd  they  oorsidered  that  he  roust  have  bten  some  young  man  re- 
turning home  from  the  cxpcdij/on  alone,  who  was  anxious  to  pass  for- 
ward unnoticed,  fearful  of  the  vengeance  poured  upon  the  heads  ot  all 
rebels  detected. 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  engagement  at  Kinsale  ?"  demanded  the  lirst 
speaker  again. 

"  Ko,"  returned  the  other,  who  was  taken  so  very  short  that  h*  was 
for  iom-.  momenta  unable  to  add  any  explanatory  remarks  to  his  simple 

negative. 

But  you  were  th«re  in  the  neigbbouxhood.'' 

had  nothing  to  do  v^h  it. " 
Ax«  you  •  aative  of  this  {tet  of  Mm  wwtHw^" 


"  No;  I  came  from  a  place  railed  Baltimore.  But  nnyr  I  am  going 
out  of  the  way  to  hide  myself,  because  my  relatires  "weie  all  engaged 
in  the  present  warfare." 

"Did  you  leave  by  yourself?" 

"  I  did  ;  but  on  the  way,  I  fell  in  with  a  young  man,  who  said  he 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  array ;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  visit  some  of  his  relatives  previous  to  his  return. 
We  spent  last  night  together  in  Kilcrea  Abbey,  where  we  were  hospita^ 
bly  cared,  but  I  missed  him  in  that  gien  yonder,  and  cannot  tell  what 
has  become  of  him.    I  hope  I  shall  meet  hhn  in  the  next  villago." 

"  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going  to?"  demanded  the  other  travella:, 
who  now  addressed  the  new  comer  for  the  first  time. 

*'  I  think  he  said,  Castle  M'Auliff— the  castle  of  Clanawly." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  the  former. 

"  Who  can  he  be  ?"  demanded  the  same  traveller. 

"  In  the  Spanish  army,  and  bound  for  Castle  M»Auliff — that  ib  very 
strange!"  cried  his  companion.  .       :  n-., 

M  I  wish  I  could  fall  in  with  hhn,"  said  the  fotaror.-  ■ 

"That  v;^e  can,  in  all  probability,"  observed  the  newcomer,  "if  we 
only  delay  for  a  short  time  at  the  village." 

"  I  have  a  particular  aversion  to  stopping  at  the  village,"  said  the 
man  who  first  conversed  with  the  new  comer,  for  I  fear  the  conse- 
quence of  being  in  the  city  of  these  marauders." 

*'  It  is  truly  hazardous,  but — " 

"  It  is  dangerous,  and  we  are  incapable  of  defence."-   .  •■-;H 
"But,"  continued  the  young  man,   "  we  niay  feel  colktelit!,  as  the 
plunderers  are  stayed  in  their  course,  by  the  effusion  of  blood." 

They  had  aiTived  before  a  farm-houae  of  the  more  comfortable  kind, 
and  the  traveller  who  conversed  with  tbe  strange  young  man  was  theti 
almost  willing,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  latter,  to  proceed  on  to 
the  village  ;  but  his  companion  insisted  on  their  turning  in,  and,  in  the 
name  of  strangers  really  distressed,  with  no  guile  in  view,  oi  demanding 
hospitality. 

"  And,"  he  continued,  "  when  we  have  rested  ourselves,  wc  can 
proceed  to  the  village,  and  sleep  there  during  the  morning." 
"  I  will  go  on  then,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  that,  because  we  can  all  advance  together,  and 
by  keeping  close,  can  be  of  protection  to  each  other."  ' 

"  I  would  prefei  going  on,  as  I  do  dfead  remaiivinfe  so  close  to  the 
savage  marauders." 

"  But  the  village  is  nearly  as  close,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
attacked,  should  they  attempt  any  such  design.  Boweter,  I  thought 
your  mind  was  easy  about  the  approach  of  the  English.''  > 

"Oh!  hut,"  he  returned,  with  uncommon  vivacity,  "they  may  not 
be  trusting  to  one  party,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  not." 

"Come  in,"  cried  the  other  night  traveller  t^o  Iris  companion,  irt  a 
voice  expressive  of  haste  and  fatigue. 

The  young  nsan  separated  from  them,  and  they  enterfed  the  dwelling, 
where  having  given  proofs  of  their  sincerity,  they  Avere  provided  with 
victuals.  They  soon  became  quite  refreshed,  and  sat  comfortably  before 
a  large  fire,  which  blazed  upon  the  hearth-stone.  An  old  man,  a  woman 
of  the  same  age,  and  a  very  feeble  ojd  female,  were  all  who  sat  with 
them  in  the  apartment ;  and  the  usual  tenor  of  their  conversation  ran 
upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  savoured  with  their  respective  senti- 
ments. The  very  old  woman  occasionally  spoke  also,  giving  her  recol- 
lection of  many  great  ana  wicked  events  which  happened  in  her  tirtic  : 
and  her  expressions  were  couched  in  the  rigmarole  doggi-el  strain,  then 
cuiTent  amongst  the  Irish.  Slie  also  pretended  to  mystical  knowledge, 
and  threw  out  several  prophetic  hints,  incomprehensible  to  everjbody, 
perhaps  to  herself,  and  not  likely  to  be  explanatory  cf  any  iiarticular 
future  incident.  At  length  she  addre.<<sed  herself  to  the  stl-anger  \thW 
sat  next  her. 

"  You  have  been  in  the  wars  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  smiling  seriousli . 

"  You  have  greater  battles  yet  to  fight-^boware  of  eferawgej^JJ-^'iitt? 
given  to  strangers  ;  I  know  by  your  countenance."  •  it  I.-ini  ''  ' 

"  I  respect  strangers." 

"  Strangers  will  cause  you  much  trouble,  and  your  family  wfll  be 
hai-aseed  by  them,  uniess'  you  banish  all  suoll  from  your  dooi-S.  l*here 
is  a  star  with  a  sweeping  tail  of  fire  rising  in  the  southi  and  it  \<'iirtet' 
upon  your  house.  It  \n  now  parsing  over  the  heavens.  See;  how 
angry  it  looks  — "  ' 

She  paused  to  give  eli'ect  lo  her  language,  and  a  moedy^seiWtfsftt^frs 
settled  upon  the  countenances  of  her  listeners'.  . 

She  continued:—  "  One  of  the  household  ho'db  thfit  star  b^' the  fill,  and 
tlirects  its  course,  a  bosom  frtend  in  whom  you  all  have-corfflded  ;  and 
he  swings  it  from  its  way,  in  another  direction.  Lo!  it  not^' ^ISJ  iWd'' 
brings  destruction.  Beware  of  6la:angerff— be  oatltioil«  of  thy  liieu'ds— ' 
b«  pacMotikui-  co«c©r»iBg  your  kindjwfli" 

(To  le  continwd  in  our  nm)t<) 
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'  LOVE; 
OR,    THE    THREAP    OF  DESTINY. 

A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THB  CQXPEEENCE  OF    THE    MURDERERS. — CHARLES's  DRBAl>FUt  SI- 
TUATION. THE   DISTANT  SHIP.  THE  CRISIS. 

As  Charles  spoke,  he  descended  slowly  and  silently  the  narrow  stair- 
case teading  to  the  noisome  and  unvfholesome  cabiu.  The  door  at  the 
fcot  of  t-^e  steep  stairs  was  closed,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  loi;k  to  open  it,  when  the  sound  of  voices  from  within 
arrested  his  attention,  and  by  a  momentary  impulse,  which  he  could  not 
rcsut,  a  desire  came  over  him,  to  hear  what  was  the  purport  of  the  mut- 
tered consultation  of  those  men  whose  conduct  towards  him  had  been 
so  vtry  singular,  and  so  far  from  free  of  suspicion. 

The  door  was  but  slight,  and,  although  it  was  completely  closed,  any 
voice  which  was  at  ali  of  the  ordinary  pitch,  might  well  be  heard  by  any 
one  htaudmg  at  the  staircase. 

At  fiist  Charles  Hargrove  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  ex- 
act purport  of  the  couversation,  because  o'le  of  the  speakers  in  parti- 
eulu,  spjke  in  a  peculiar  jargon,  now  and  then  interlarded  with  some 
ptaraae«  in  Dutch,  which,  to  an  unijractised  ear,  much  confused  his 
meaning,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  follow  him. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  voice  of  the  captain,  which,  although 
thick  and  guttural,  was  more  faoiiliar  to  Charles,  met  his  ears ;  and,  hy 
shifcing  his  position  a  litile.  so  as  tp  enable  him  to  place  one  ear  very 
olpB«  against  one  of  the  panels  of  the  door,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
catohing,  alter  a  few  moments  of  intense  attention,  every  syllable  that 
was  uttered  by  either  of  those  men  who  thought  so  little  of  all  moral 
or  social  obligations,  that,  for  gold,  they  were  ready  and  willing,  at  the 
bidding  of  any  ruffian,  wh'i  could  conceive  villany  he  dared  not  himself 
venture  to  execute,  to  commit  any  deed  of  outrage  or  violence. 

Wifi  feelings  that  mny  be  imagined,  but  in  vain  attempted  to  be 
described,  Ctiarles  Hargrove  heard  the  captain,  accompanied  by  many 
oaths,  give  utterance  to  the  following  terrible  aod  significant  words, — 

He  must  go,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  It's  only  a  thousand  pities 
we  were  all  too  busy  during  the  storm  to  think  of  it,  for  then  we  might 
have  sent  him  over,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  him." 

"  Heugh.'"  growled  one  of  the  others,  in  something  like  the  sensible  ac- 
cents of  an  elderly  bear  with  a  painful  place  on  his  head — "  heugh  I  I 
did  think  of  it." 

"  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  didn't  you  settle  him  ?" 

"  Because,  spooney,  we  wanted  ballast.  He's  a  light  weight  to  be 
sure,  but  every  little  helps,  you  know,  as  the  man  said  when  he  spat  in 
the  water  butt." 

"  Oh,  very  true — very  true." 

"  Ai«l  yet,  he  must  go,"  resumed  the  captain;  "and  it  strikes  me, 
comrades,  he  in  beginning  to  suspect  something  is  in  the  wind  already  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  otljei  two  ruffians,  and  Charles  heard  them  make 
a  sudden  movement,  as  if  they  were  about  to  rush  upon  deck,  and  im- 
mediately put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair  by  taking  his  life  at  once, 
wJiile  they  were  in  the  humour  for  the  deed. 

His  first  impulse  was  then  to  fly  upon  deck,  but  another  instant's 
thought  convinced  him  of  the  iim)olicy  of  such  an  attempt,  for  they 
would  be  >ure  to  hear  him  it  he  fled  fast,  and  see  hira  if  he  crept  slowly. 
He  tbeiefore  remained  where  he  was,  determined  to  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  possible— and  where,  indeed,  was  he  to  fly  for  refuge  from  his 
murderer.,  in  the  conQoed  dimensions  of  that  small  vessel? 

During  those  brief  moments  of  agonizing  thought,  when  he  expected 
instant  death,  how  awlully  his  pulses  beat,  and  with  what  a  painful 
throb  of  emotion  he  thought  of  Harriet  Hearnshaw,  and  the  little  plea- 
sant cottage  home,  which  to  hiip  was  hallowed  and  beautiful,  as  being 
the  scene  of  iiiany  happy,  happy  hours  he  had  parsed  in  tbe  blissful  so- 
ciety oC  hex  he  loved  so  truly,  and  who  with  such  truth  and  constancy 
reciprocated  his  passion. 

One  short  mental  aspiration  to  Heaven  lie  gave  for  Harriet,  and  ttien 
prepared  himstlf  for  the  dreadful  struggle  he  believed  was  about  to  en- 
sue—a strugg  L-  n  )t  evea  with  Iho  remotest  chance  alibrded  to  it  of  a 
successful  termination,  for  were  there  not  fearful  odds  against  him, 
and  ftlthoagu  he  might  avetge  in  some  measure  his  own  murder,  yet 
theie  could  be  no  hope  of  escape  from  to  many  loes. 

But  a  very  few  jnomeiits  must  have  elapsed  I'sfore  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  men  was  quijUed  by  the  captain  crying,  - 

"  Put  up  your  kniv*«.  D-r-n  1  a);e  yre  not  four  to  one,  and  why  need 
we  be  in  a  hufry  about  it?" 

AAd  ytt,  during  thM  takf  space,  what «  iraoU  »f  dieaiyul,  s««nlaiiig 


thoughts  had  chased  each  other  through  the  excited  brain  of  poor  Charles 
Hargrove,  During  such  moments,  ages  of  agonized  thought  may  ap- 
proach the  soul,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  laggard  time  has 
been  moving  so  slowly. 

He  heard  the  words  of  the  captain,  and  he  felt  a  sensation  of  some 
such  relief  as  the  poor  wretch  condemned  to  death  may  be  supposed  to 
have,  when  informed  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  scaflbld,  and  he  hats 
yet  half  an  hour  to  live. 

He  telt  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  such  a  terrible  interest  was  become  in- 
volved in  the  conversation  of  the  murderers,  that  he  was  totally  inca- 
pable of  any  action  other  than  that  of  intense  listening  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  cabin. 

"  My  advice,"  cried  he  who  spoke  in  so  hoarse  and  brutal  a  tone,  *'  is 
to  go  upon  deck  and  stick  a  knife  into  his  inside,  and  then  throw  him 
overbo.  rd  at  once." 

"  What's  the  use  of  making  a  mess  with  a  knife,"  growled  another, 

when  there's  the  sea  to  settle  the  matter?" 

"  Hu-manity  !  you  d  d  thief!"  cried  the  gentleman  who  had 

suggented  the  knife.    "  Haven't  you  no  humanity,  curse  you?" 
"  No.    How  should  I  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  brute,  I  say  stick  a  knife  in  hira,  and  then,  if  he's  ever 
such  a  swimmer,  which,  for  all  we  know,  he  may  be,  he  Avon't  last  so 
long  as  he  otherwise  will.  Be  humane,  you  beast ;  if  you  must  put  a 
fellow  out  o'  the  way,  earn  yourself  a  reward  above  for  humanity." 

Oh,  you  are  a  beauty  to  taik  of  humanity — you  are,"  said  the  other. 
"  Don't  you  recollect  the  poor  des  il  as  j'^ou  sawed  the  fingers  off  'cause 
he  would  cling  to  the  rudder  bolts?" 

"  Well,  if  I  did,  I  stndied  the  humane,  and  took  'em  oft  at  the  joints, 
instead  o'  hacking  through  bone  and  ail,  as  such  a  bungler  as  you  would 
have  done.  I  say  stick  that  young  fellow  above;  never  mind  the  mess 
—  it  can  be  mopped  up.  Shall  a  mess  stand  in  the  way  o'  wirtue? — uo 
— blow  me.    Stick  him— stick  him," 

"  1  sha'n't.  Stick  him  yourself  if  you  want  to  be  humane.  I  don  t 
want  to  be  humane," 

"  Si-lence  !"  cried  the  captain  ;  "  no  disputing;  I'll  stick  both  of  you, 
if  I  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind — no  nonsense.  The  yotrng  fellow  is 
I  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Very  good.  Now,  let  those  stick  him  who 
like  to  use  their  knives,  and  those  who  don't,  needn't,  only  those  who 
do  put  a  knife  into  hira,  must  clean  up  any  mess  of  blood  that's  made 
on  deck." 

"  Agreed  !  agreed  !"  cried  the  other  ;"  "  only  it  will  be  a  bother,  not 
all  of  us  understanding  what  sort  of  fun  there's  to  be," 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  captain,  "  let's  decide  it  by  dice.  I  tell  you 
how  it  shall  be.  The  highest  number  shall  have  the  decision  of  knife 
or  no  knife,  and  the  next  highest  shall  settle  how  and  when  he's  to  be 
disposed  of." 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  ruffians,  and  poor  Charles,  whose  feelings 
during  the  above  terrible  dialogue  may  be  imagined,  had  the  additional 
horror  of  hearing  his  mode  of  death  decided  upon  by  the  dice-box. 

For  some  moments  Charles  was  bewildered  by  the  terrible  conscious- 
ness that  there  could  be  no  escape  from  the  death  that  was  designed  for 
him,  Mercy  he  could  not  expect  from  the  demoniac  wretches  who 
conversed  upon  the  mode  of  executing  a  murder  as  if  it  was  some  or- 
dinary concern  of  life,  that  might  be  freely  talked  of  and  discussed  in 
its  various  bearings.  Escape  from  them  there  was  none,  except  one. 
Yes,  there  was  one,  and  the  dreadful  thought  did  for  a  moment  find  a 
place  in  his  agonized  brain, 

"  I  ckn"  he  thought,  "  at  all  events,  anticipate  the  death  they  would 
put  me  to  by  putting  an  end  to  this  terrible  state  of  suspense  in  the 
sea.    One  plunge,  and  I  disappoint  my  murderers," 

But  then  better  thoughts  came  ov.  i  him,  and  he  revolted  from  the 
wild  idea  of  himself  rushing  to  death  to  save  himself  from  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  others. 

"  No,  no,"  he  reasoned  with  himself;  "  if  I  am  to  suffer,  let  the  guilt 
of  murder  be  upon  their  heads,  and  not  on  mine.  Heaven  have  paeroy 
upon  me." 

Ominously  and  awfully  the  dice  rattled  in  his  ears,  and  he  heard  va- 
rious numbers  called  as  jocosely  and  as  freely  as  if  the  death  of  a  hu- 
man being  was  not  the  terrible  stake  for  which  they  played. 

"  Eleven  !"  cried  the  captain.  "  You  have  it.  Come,  npw,  What 'is 
it  to  be — knife  or  no  knife?"  "        "  ' 

"No  knife— -I  object  to  the  mess."  .       o  ;<«r 

"  Very  good.  I  have  the  next  highest,  and  I  decide  upon  having  'a 
little  amusement." 

"  How — how  ?" 

"  He  shall  walk  the  plank.  It's  fine  fun.  When  fellow?  arebiought 
out  to  walk  the  plank,  you  know  they  don't  like  it." 

"I  shouldn't  think  they  did,"  growled  the  humane  gentleman,  who 
was  80  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

If  you  interrupt  me,"  said  the  oaptala,  "  I'll  p'ut  a  kjilfe  i^t^  Tf^ST 
hunafiity  or  bo  kusMnity^e^  dxA't  mOao  a  Jbd  of  y/wawiH.*' 
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The  fellow  growled  some  answer,  which  Charles  did  not  catch,  and 
the  captain  continued, 

"  They  don't  like  it,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  great  fun  is  to  keep 
pricking  them  on  sometimes  with  the  points  of  knives,  and  sometimes 
with  something  red  hot,  behind.  Oh,  it's  famous  fun,  and  at  last  over 
the  fellow  goes  with  such  a  smash  and  a  yell  that  it's  enough  to  make 
anybody  laugh  for  a  month." 

"And  do  you  mean,  then,  to  make  him  walk  the  plank?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  when — now  ?" 

"  No.  Let  us  have  it  towards  the  evening,  and  then  he  will  have  no 
chance  at  all  of  being  seen  and  picked  up  if  he  were  to  swim  a  hundred 
miles.    Now,  come  on  deck,  and  let's  see  where  we  are." 

Charles  shrunk  back  from  the  door,  and  was  more  like  a  man  in  a 
dream  than  one  thoroughly  awake,  and  believing  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity,  he  crept  up  the  cabin  stairs,  and  before  either  of  the  ruffians 
opened  the  door,  he  got  to  the  same  spot  in  the  vessel  where  they  had 
left  him,  when  they  descended  to  engage  in  their  terrible  consultation, 
so  that  when  they  in  a  few  minutes,  after  draining  their  glasses  (which, 
by  the-bye,  if  they  had  not  waited  to  do  they  would  have  seen  Charles 
before  he  reached  the  deck),  came  above,  they  had  no  suspicion  that  he 
had  stirred;  and,  although  the  man  at  the  helm  knew  he  (Charles)  had 
■been  below,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance  to  the  others,  because 
he  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  to  listen^  or  that  there  had  betn  any 
such  conversation  going  on. 

Pale,  exhausted  and  terrified,  the  young  man  sat  now  for  some 
hours,  gazing  on  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  before  him,  a  very  statue 
of  despair. 

Oh !  could  Harriet  have  looked  down  upon  the  vessel,  and  have 
known  the  danger  her  lover  stood  in.  Danger,  not  merely  possible  or 
probable— danger,  f  om  which  he  could  not  fly,  or  even  hope  to  offer 
a  resistance  that  would  give  him  the  remotest  chance  of  life,  but  such 
as  would,  to  a  certainty,  consign  him  to  an  early  and  watery  grave, — 
and  that  too  with  the  poor  knowledge  that  he  might  possibly  involve 
one  or  more  of  his  murderers  in  his  own  fate. 

No ;  she  could  not  indeed,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  have  imagined 
such  a  state  of  thinps  as  that  which  now  was !  She  could  not  see  the 
quiet  moon  gently  sailing  through  the  heavens,  and  looking  down  upon 
calm  deep  wa'ers  below! — she  could  not  see  the  small  barque,  as  it 
sailed  silently  and  majestically,  like  a  bird  on  the  ocean ;  and  much  less 
could  she  see  the  pale  anx'ous  face  of  her  lover,  his  compressed  lip, 
and  his  look  of  mingled  energy  and  despair. 

Little  could  she  think  that  that  vessel  carried  with  her  fondest  hopes, 
the  basest  of  human  nature — men  that  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  short 
the  brittle  thread  of  life,  and  cast  her  hopes  to  the  wind  !  If  she  could 
have  done  so,  her  agony  would  have  parted  soul  from  body  ;  she 
could  not  have  survived  the  knowledge,  that  such  a  fate  was  surely  at 
hand  for  him  she  loved  so  tenderly. 

The  moon's  cold  beams  shed  her  beautiful  light  on  as  cold  a  brow  as 
the  bosom  of  the  silver  crested  waters  that  bore  them  along,  and  him 
to  death  ! — had  she  known  this,  the  heart  of  Harriet  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  beat. 

But  she  was  spared  the  terrible  knowledge,  and  in  calm  anxiety  was 
awaiting  the  return  home  of  her  doomed  lover,  and  imagining  the  wel- 
come she  would  give  hire,  and  the  pleasure  that  would  beam  from  his 
eyes  to  find  her  unchanged  and  still  all  his  own. 

Poor  unhappy  Charles !  what  hope  had  he  ?  One — only  one !  The 
day  was  yet  young,  and  what  was  there  more  likely  that  some  vessel 
should  come  sufficiently  near  to  them  to  be  hailed  by  him  ?  and,  oh  ! 
what  a  hall  would  he  give  if  such  were  to  be  the  case.  Then,  indeed, 
he  might  be  rescued,  for  even  the  ferocious  men  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded would  hardly  venture  to  make  their  own  cases  quite  hopeless  of 
mercy,  by  murdering  him  before  the  eyes  of  others.  Yes,  there  was 
hope  in  a  ship  nearing  them  ;  there  was  a  chance  of  life  in  the  sup- 
position, and  none  but  those  who  have  been  placed  in  such  situations 
can  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  he  clung  to  this  last  only  chance. 

"  They  are  not  aware,"  he  thought,  "  that  I  know  of  their  murderous 
intentions,  therefore  they  may  incautiously  approach  some  vessel  near 
enough  to  enable  me  to  shout  for  help,  to  their  astonishment  and  terror. 
It  shall  be  done — it  shall  be  done !" 

Oh,  with  what  terrible  anxiety  he  now  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  swell- 
ing ocean,  with  the  hope  of  being  blessed  with  the  sight  of  some  ap- 
proaching sail.  Now  and  then,  low  in  the  far  off  horizon,  he  could 
see  the  white  sails  of  some  craft,  and  a  hope  would  arise  in  his  breast 
that  It  was  approaching — a  hope  which  as  often  died  away  in  despair, 
as  the  white  speck  gradually  disappeared  ♦iom  his  straining  eyes,  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  such  delusive  fancy  and  faint  hope  of  life. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away — those  hours,  which  to  him  were  num- 
bered, and  still  he  had  the  terrible  agony  of  remaining  passively  await- 
ing a  dreadful  doom,  and  his  mind  each  moment  became  more  and 
more  fUI  of  horrible  Imaginings. 


By  this  time  the  sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  and  the  rays  sparkled 
and  shone  on  the  summits  of  the  waves  as  they  gently  rose  and  feU  in 
succession. 

There  was  a  boundless  view,  but  little  variety  ;  now  and  then,  some 
aquatic  bird  would  fly  round  the  vessel  with  a  discordant  note,  and 
would  then  take  its  course  in  sweeping  flight  away  from  the  little  vessel, 
as  it  took  its  course  over  the  green  waves. 

There  appeared  every  now  and  then  a  vessel  in  the  horizon,  whose 
white  sails  appeared  like  the  wings  of  some  aquatic  bird  that  sat  gently 
on  the  ocean  of  waters  around. 

These  objects  were  frequently  seen,  sometimes  several  at  once,  sailing 
in  different  directions,  as  if  the  pathless  ocean  had  been  a  highway, 
every  inch  of  which  was  well  known. 

There  are  few  more  pleasing  objects  to  men  at  sea,  than  the  sight  of 
other  vessels  in  full  sail:  it  gives  them  confidence  and  hope, — they 
know  and  feel  they  are  not  utterly  alone,  and  their  venture  is  not  the 
only  one,  but  that  it  is  often  repeated  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
course. 

Now  and  then,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  would  follow  the 
vessel,  and  show  themselves  plainly  to  the  crew ;  but  these  were  little 
heeded  by  them. 

Calmness  and  tranquillity  now  reigned,  where  lately  all  had  been 
tumult  and  storm  ;  the  face  of  the  ocean  was  as  smooth  and  calm  as  it 
ever  is ;  there  was,  indeed,  the  never-ceasing  swell  and  ripple  that  is 
always  found  on  such  an  immense  laass  of  waters. 

Thus  the  day  began  slowly  but  surely  to  decline,  and  with  horror 
Charles  observed  the  shadows  of  the  masts  and  spars  lengthening  on  the 
deck. 

"  God  help  me  !"  he  moaned. 

"  A  sail  1"  shouted  one  of  the  men  who  was  aloft^ 

Charles  turned  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight,  and  saw, 
apparently  bearing  down  rapidly  towards  them,  a  large  vessel  with  ever^' 
sail  set,  and  the  English  ensign  floating  in  the  breeze  as  she  dashed  and 
foamed  through  the  waters. 

"  God  !  God  !"  he  cried,  "  I  am  saved  !  I  am  saved!" 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  SHIP.  THE  CRY  TOK  AID. —  THK  WOUND  AND  THE  TRIUMPH  Ol' 

THE  MURDERERS. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  bad  men,  comprising  the  company  of  the  Dutch 
vessel,  were  fixed  upon  the  sail  that  was  approaching,  and  it  was  well 
for  poor  Charles  that  such  was  the  fact,  or  otherwise  they  might  have 
guessed  from  his  anxious  looks  and  excited  gestures,  that  he  meant  to 
do  or  say  something  inimical  to  them  when  the  approaching  vessel 
should  be  suflficiently  near  for  him  to  do  so. 

They  heard  the  words  that  so  suddenly  escaped  his  lips,  and  turned 
towards  him  in  surprise  ;  but  he  had  become  instantly  aware  ©f  the 
extreme  impolicy  of  having  uttered  them,  and  assumed  so  calm  and 
quiet  an  appearance  that  they  doubted  if  he  could  have  spoken  at  all, 
and  thought  some  accidental  sounds  must  have  deceived  their  senses. 

Rapidly  the  English  vessel  bore  down  towards  them,  and  when 
sufficiently  near,  a  voice  through  a  speaking  trumpet  hailed  them,  say- 
ing,— 

"  What  cutter— a-hoy!" 

"  D — n  them  !"  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  vessel.  "  They 
•re  cruising  for  smuggling  craft,  and  fancy  we  are  one."  Then  taking 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men,  who,  in  anticipation  of  it  being  re- 
quired, had  brought  it  to  him,  a  speaking-trumpet,  he  replied, — 

"  Ship  a-hoy!   The  '  Amsterdam,'  bound  for  Hamburgh— no  stores." 

At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  crew  hauled  up  a  Dutch  flag,  and 
the  English  vessel  began  to  put  a  back  ship,  satisfied  with  the  answer 
that  had  been  given. 

The  moment  was  a  critical  one  for  Charles.  He  had  remained  silent 
with  a  hope  that  the  English  vessel  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  statement  of  the  Dutch  captain,  but  might  send  an  oflScer  on 
board,  in  which  case  he,  Charles,  would  have  been  at  once  rescued ; 
but  now,  when  he  saw  that  such  a  hope  was  vanishing,  and  that  in  a 
few  brief  moments  the  vessels  would  be  out  of  hearing  of  each  other, 
desperation  aroused  him  to  make  one  effort  for  life  and  liberty.  Gather- 
ing up  all  the  strength  of  voice  he  was  master  of,  he  shouted  loudly, 

"Help — help — help!  There  are  murderers  here !  Help — help!  For 
God's  sake  save  me." 

For  the  Moment  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Dutch  vessel  appeared 
paral'zed  by  so  unexpected  an  appeal ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  captain  himself  rushed  towards  Charles,  and  grappled 
with  him;  they  both  rolled  together  on  the  deck,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment, being  very  near  the  hatchway,  they  fell  down  It,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  struggling  like  two  men  each  bent  upon  the  other's 
deBtruction  ere  they  should  part. 
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The  loud  cry  of  Charles  was  heard  by  those  on  board  the  EnRlish  ves- 
sel, but  the  struggle  between  him  and  the  Dutch  captain  was  not  seen, 
because  no  one  was  looking  in  the  direction  where  it  occurred,  and  they 
were  both  of  them  out  of  sight,  below  the  hatchway,  when  observation 
was  again  directed  towards  the  small  Dutchman. 

"  Hilloa!  '  shouted  some  one  from  the  deck  of  the  English  vessel; 
"  who  called  for  help  ?" 

"  Me,"  cried  one  of  the  Dutch  crew. 

"  What's  the  matter?" 

"  What's  that  to  you.  Can't  I  have  a  bit  of  fun  without  your  troubling 
yourself  about  it?" 

There  was  no  further  notice  taken  by  the  English  vessel,  which  slowly 
and  majestically  veered  round,  and  took  a  contrary  course. 

During  his  desperate  struggle  with  the  Dutch  captain,  Charles  re- 
ceived so  heavy  a  blow  upon  the  head,  that  he  foHnd  it  impossible  to 
call  out,  and  indeed  his  senses  became  dizzy  and  confused,  so  that  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  nearly  insensible,  and  the  ruffian  who  had  con- 
quered him  tossed  him  with  many  awful  oaths  into  the  wretched  cabin, 
and  closing  the  door  upon  him,  left  him  to  die  or  recover,  as  the  chances 
might  be,  while  he  himself  hurried  on  deck  to  ascertain  how  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  had  acted  on  the  occasion. 

To  his  no  small  exultation  he  found  her  standing  off  under  full  sail, 
and  then  he  burst  into  an  uproarious  peal  of  laughter,  as  he  shouted, 

"  Touch  and  go,  that  was,  messmates.  Confound  the  fellow,  how 
came  he  to  know  that  we  meant  to  settle  his  cares  for  him  before  we 
reached  Hamburgh  ?" 

"  He  must  have  overheard  us  io  the  cabin,"  said  one  of  the  men  ; 
"  but  it's  no  odds  now.  I  hope  as  you  see  how  very  proper  it  would  be 
to  put  a  knife  in  him.  We  should  have  had  a  boat  sent  from  that  ship, 
overhauling  us,  if  you  had  not  whipt  down  the  hatchway  with  him, 
capUiB,  as  quick  as  you  did,  and  we  shoul  1  all  by  about  this  time  have 
been  in  irons  in  her  hold,  and  a  pretty  piece  of  work  we  should  then 
have  made  of  it." 

"  True  enough,"  said  the  captain;  "but  all's  right;  he  knows  our 
danger  is  over,  and  if  he  comes  on  deck  again,  except  to  go  overboard, 
never  trust  me.    Confound  the  fellow,  what  a  voice  he  has  got." 

"  Bring  him  up  at  once,  captain." 

"  Ay,  ay,  at  once,"  cried  the  others,  and  the  ruffian  who  wag  partial 
to  the  use  of  the  knife,  drew  from  its  sheath  a  long,  double-edged,  mur- 
derous-looking weapon,  half  knife  half  dagger,  and  seemed  to  exult  over 
the  prospect  of  plunging  it  into  the  defenceless  breast  of  Charles 
HiirgTove. 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  "  not  yet;  it's  dangerous  now;  wait  till 
sunset,  and  then  he  shall  walk  the  plank,  as  we  have  already  decided. 
There's  no  sort  of  occasion  for  any  knife  work.  Die  he  shall  and  must, 
but  not  till  sunset,  when  there  can  be  no  chance  of  the  act  being 
seen." 

With  this  decision  the  crew  grumblingly  acquiesced,  for  they  felt  a 
principle  of  revenge  against  Charies  Hargrove,  which  had  not  before 
animated  them. 

By  a  singular  perversity  of  reasoning,  which  is  very  common  indeed, 
they  now  considered  themselves  quite  justified  as  antagonists  of  their 
unhappy  pissenger,  in  putting  him  to  death,  because  he  made  an  appeal 
to  the  English  vessel,  which  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  placed  them 
in  no  enviable  position. 

Quite  forgetting  that  they  were  the  oricinal  aggressors,  and  that  what 
Chariea  had  done  was  but  in  self  defence,  they  swore  and  cursed  at  him 
to  each  other  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  enemy  they  could  have,  and 
were  quite  prepared  to  inflict  any  painful  death  on  him  that  could  be 
thought  of  for  his  iniquity  in  trying  to  save  himself  from  being  murdered. 

"  D— n  him  I"  cried  one ;  "  he  would  have  had  us  all  hung— there's 
a  vagabond  for  you." 

"  Ah,  that  he  would,"  added  another,  "  a  wretch.  He  would  have 
sworn  against  us,  and  we  should  have  come  to  death  all  on  his  account. 
Hang  me  if  I  half  liked  the  job  before,  but  now  I'd  knock  his  brains  out 
myself  with  all  the  plea«ure  in  life." 

Thus  poor  Charles's  fate  teemed  sealed  by  the  very  effort  he  had 
made  to  save  himself.  The  day  was  beginning  to  wane— no  sail  was  in 
sight,  even  had  he  been  in  a  state  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  take  any 
advantage  of  a  chance  of  safety.  A  cool  wind  was  s  creeping  over  the 
(/erman  Ocean,  and  the  small  vessel  with  the  murderers  and  their 
victim  OH  board,  was  careering  on  through  the  lashing  surge  at  a  good 
rate  towards  the  loneliest  spot,  and  that  most  distant  from  land,  in  all 
the  route  from  the  Thames  to  Han<burgh. 

Alas!  what  was  now  to  interfere  to  save  him  from  guch  an  awful 
fate  that  awaited  him  ?  What  miracle  was  to  snatch  him  from  the 
hands  of  those  murderers,  who  were  eagerly  watching  the  decline  of 
day  With  a  grim  and  savag*  satisfaction,  as  each  moment  brought  nearer 
and  nearer  the  time  when  their  victim  wao  to  brought  out,  far  Iroin 
UitnAt,  wmUy,  homa,  and  lympathy,  to  die. 

{To  H  miinm  in  m  tmt,) 


THE  WARRIOR. 

Low  lay  the  dead  warrior,  and  broken  his  spear, 
The  loud  roar  of  battle  no  more  will  he  hear; 
Ne'er  again  will  he  grasp  the  bright  gleaming  brand, 
Or  fight  'gainst  the  foes  of  his  dear  native  land. 
Oh,  bright  were  his  hopes  when  he  rose  on  that  morn. 
The  perils  of  battle  he  view'd  with  brave  scorn  ; 
And  burning  with  ardour,  his  heart  beating  high, 
While  glances  of  courage  shone  from  his  dark  eye. 
To  the  field  of  dread  warfare  the  warrior  sped. 
Nor  knew  in  an  hour  he  would  lie  with  the  dead  ! 
But  who  is  yon  maiden,  with  dark  flowing  hair, 
Her  garments  all  loose,  and  distracted  her  air? 
Who  flies  o'er  the  field  at  the  dead  of  the  night, 
Stooping  o'er  the  slain  like  an  angel  of  light? 
'Tis  William's  betrothed,  who  seeks  to  discover 
Among  the  dead  soldiers,  the  form  of  her  lover. 
At  length  she  approached  where  the  wan  ior  lay, 
Stretched,  mangled,  and  lifeless,  upon  the  cold  clay? 
And  now  o'er  the  dark  fi<;ld  the  moon  brightly  gleams, 
And  on  the  red  earth  throws  her  pale  quivering  beams. 
"  'Tis  William  !  I've  found  him  !"  the  maid  faintly  cried, 
As  she  knelt  on  the  ground  by  the  warrior's  side, 
And  kiss'd  hib  pale  cheek,  and  clasp'd  his  cold  hand, 
Which  even  in  death  grasp'd  the  hilt  of  his  brand. 
"  Oh,  William  !  oh,  William  1  but  alas !  thine  ear 
No  more  the  sweet  sounds  of  affection  can  hear. 
Oh,  why  did  1  live  to  behold  this  dread  Mght? 
•Twas  thou,  curst  Ambition  !  that  lured  him  to  fight. 
Thou  fierce  slaying  demon  !  thou  scourge  of  the  world  ! 
And  yet  thy  red  banner  will  never  be  furled. 
O'er  the  hearts  of  vain  men  thou'lt  hold  thy  dread  sway, 
While  proud  monarchs  reign,  and  their  vassals  obey." 
No  more  could  she  speak,  but  a  faint  murmuting  sound 
Escaped  from  her  lips  as  she  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
Another  faint  sigh  the  maid  heaved  from  her  breast. 
Ere  her  soul  foUow'd  his  to  the  homes  of  the  blest. 

 w.  s.  c. 

English  Music— If  the  music  of  our  country  does  indeed  possess 
the  excellence,  so  fondly  asserted  by  its  numerous  admirers,  we  might 
naturally  expect,  amid  the  general  demand  in  Europe  for  musical  en» 
tertainments.  that  its  beauties  should  not  be  cRtirely  neglected  and  un- 
known. But  while  the  Italian  opera  has  found  i^s  way  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  is  absolutely  naturalized  in  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  our  musical  productions  are  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
native  shores.  Thi-i,  being  a  negative  proposition,  is  not  capable  of  direct 
proof.  Michael  Kelly  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  performance  of 
the  celebraterl  hunting  song  at  Vienna,  in  which  the  discordant  cries  of 
"  Tally-ho,  Tally-ho,"  are  said  to  have  driven  the  emperor  in  indigna- 
tion from  the  theatre,  a  great  part  of  the  audience  also  following  the 
royal  example.  The  ladies  hid  their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  mo- 
thers were  heard  cautioning  their  daughters  never  to  repeat  the  dread- 
ful expressions  of  "  Tally-ho."  We  have  ourselves  heard  a  no  less  air 
than  "  Drops  of  Brandy,"  performed  by  a  military  band,  stationed  on 
the  balcony  of  the  King  of  Naples,  on  the  evening  of  the  royal  birthday. 
The  crowds  enjoying  the  cool  air  on  the  Sta  Lucia,  exclaimed  "  Inglese, 
Inglese  !"  English,  English  !  as  this  reminiscence  of  our  countrymen 
was  first  beard.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  in  which  Eng- 
lish music  has  been  introduced  upon  the  Continent.  More  such  in- 
stances may  undoubtedly  exi-it ;  but  the  broad  fact,  that  our  music 
makes  no  way  among  other  nations  cannot  be  disputed.  The  judgment 
of  the  civilized  world  can  scarcely  be  in  error;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  his  country's  music,  to  account  for  the  fact  on 
any  hypothesis  which  is  not  founded  on  the  real  inleriority  of  the  English 
school. 

Assassination  of  King  Edward  II.— King  Edward  II.  was 
murdered  in  Berkeley  Cattle,  r.loucestershire,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
queen,  2l8t  September,  1327.  She  had  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Eari  of  Leicester,  from  whom  he  was 
taken  and  imprisoned  successively  at  Kenilworth,  Corfe  Castle,  and  In 
the  Castle  of  Bristol,  whence  he  was  rervioved  in  disguise  to  Berkeley 
Castle.  On  his  way  thither  his  conductor  dismounted  him,  and  for 
purposes  of  concealment,  shaved  his  head  and  beard  with  water  from  ft 
ditch  ;  his  barber  telling  him  that  cold  water  must  serve  for  this  time  j 
the  miserable  king,  looKlng  sternly  upon  hiro,  sfiia,  "  that  whether  they 
wotild  or  no,  be  would  have  warm  water,"  and  ihed  a  ihower  of  teari. 
None  of  the  moBMteri«i  adjM«nt  tg  SnMtj  CmU9  yfom  WWlYf  fcte 
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THE  COMPACT ; 

OR,    FIRST    AND  LAST. 

A  NOVEI., 

[Continued  frGm  our  last  J 


CHAPTER  XLTII. 

THE  CONSULTATION.— A   VILLAIN  AND  HIS  DUPE. 

The  bleeding  from  tbe  wound  in  his  head  contributed  grca*ly  to  the 
speedy  restoration  of  Anderson  to  convalescence  again,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  minutes  he  was  able  to  open  his  eyes,  ansl  partake 
of  a  glass  of  water,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  Meadows,  who  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  know  what  had  seemed  to  be  the  provocative  of 
so  much  emotion.  Greatly  he  feared  that  some  unlucky  discovery 
had  taken  place  of  his  share  in  the  mean*  which  had  been  used  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  Meriten  and  Maria  Delmair,  and  with  feverish  im- 
patience, and  with  some  degree  of  trembling,  he  waited  the  restoration 
of  Anderson  to  a  sufficient  state  of  ratioaality  to  answer  him  the  ques- 
tions  he  wished  to  ask. 

"  Where  am  I?"  said  Anderson,  faintljr.  ' '/ fiiacious  Hearen !  how 
came  I  here  ?" 

"  Never  mind  where  you  are,  or  how  you  came  here,"  cried  Meadows. 
"  T^ell  me  what  has  happened  ?  Has  any  discovery  taken  place  at  the 
Delmairs?" 

"  A  fearful  one !" 

"  Good  God  !    D  n  it,  what  ?" 

"  I  have  discovered  that  I  am  the  veriest  wretch  -that  ever  crawled 
the  earth." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all?  I  breathe  again.  How  can  yoa  make  such  an 
alarming  preface  to  sucli  a  communication?  I  was  really  afraid  some- 
thing was  the  matter." 

"  And  is  not  that  matter  enough  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  As  long  as  the  letter  from  York  remains  as  it  was, 
and  as  long  as  no  discovery  of  its  false  character  ensues, — a  discovery 
which,  by  the  bye,  cannot  take  place,  unless  by  tome  indiscretion  of 
your  own — we  may  consider  ourselves  as  safe  from  any  consequences, 
and  as  hacing,  in  perhaps  the  only  way  it  could  be  done  in,  accomplished 
a  purpose  which  to  you  was,  and  is,  so  important.'' 

Anderson  shook  his  head  as  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  great  affliction, — 

"  True,  Mealows,  what  was  a  great  purpose  of  my  soul  has  been 
accomplished.  Meriton  and  Maria  Delmair  are,  I  believe,  separated  for 
ever,  and  I  awaken  to  the  knowledge,  that  whatever  maybe  their  suffer- 
ings, mine  must  for  ever  transcend  them.  I  am  as  one  who  has,  by  a 
great  effort  of  btrength,  pulled  down  a  house,  forgetting  that  bv  so  doing 
he  himself  must  be  sufficiently  near  to  be  entombed  among  the  ruins." 

"  Oh,  indeed.  That  ain't  a  bad  illustration,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of, 
what  do  you  call  him,  the  strong  man  in  tbe  Bible ;  but  you  will  soon 
get  out  of  this  desponding  mood,  and  once  more  you  will  rejoice  at 
having  so  safely,  so  easily,  and  so  pleasantly  perfected  a  revenge  against 
one  who,  with  smiling  malice,  was  building  up  a  structure  of  happiness 
upon  your  destruction.  Come,  take  a  glass  of  wine*  Wine  fires  us, 
and  inspires  us,  Jyop  knpjjr.^  Dripk  deep,  and  dislodge  the  fiend  care 
from  your  soul."  . 

"  I  r-annot." 

"  Oh,  pho— pho  !  You  may  depend  that  the  devil,  remorse,  is  only 
to  be  exorcised  by  the  wine  cup.  Care  is  fend  of  attacking  an  empty 
stomach  ;  but  fill  the  sa-d  stomach  with  generous,  bubbling,  and 
sparkling  liquor,  and  you  drown  the  fiend,  leaving  no  room  for  others 
of  the  same  kidney  to  take  up  their  lodging  with  you.  Drink — drink. 
Here's  a  toast,  "To  Maria  Delmair,  and  may  she  awaken  to  the  pro- 
priety of,  now  that  she's  off  with  the  old  love,  she  had  be'lcr  be  on  with 
the  new.' " 

Durlf  g  this  speech  Meadows  had  drawn  the  cork  fioiu  a  bo'tle  of 
champagne,  a  liquor  which  he  had  commenced  drinking  with  fearful 
recklessness  since  he  had  made  successful  attacks  upon  the  pocket  of 
the  unhappy  Anderson.  The  latter  could  not  resist  the  pressing  in- 
vitation to  partake  of  the  sparkling,  tempting  beverage.  True,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  affected  to  decline  the  proffered  glass ;  but  it  was 
a  coyness  not  difficult  to  overcome,  an!  when  he  had  once  drunk 
there  was  no  trouble  whatever  in  inducing  him  to  continue  his  pota- 
tloiii,  The  wine  soon  had  a  visible  effect  upon  him.  His  ren  orse 
and  agonized  feelings  vanished  before  its  potent  influence,  and  all  the 
niid  riotous  passions  of  his  heart  rose  again  like  demons  from  sleep, 
ttf  hold  a  fearful  saturnalia  within  and  overwhelm  completely  the  voice 
of  reaioq. 

"No^,  how  ao  you  f(^el  ?"  saici  Ateadows.  "  tike  a  giant  refieihed, 
ehr 


"Never  mind  that;  I  leave  malice  and  the  remembrance  of  little  mis- 
understandings to  your  highly  moral,  proper,  and  rel  g  ous  people. 
Thank  God,  I  am  above  them  myself,  Anderson,  and  1  am  sure  you 
are."  ,  .i'  ■ 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  in  yom  power."  ,  ;   •   -  ; 

"  No  such  thing.  If  you  choose  to  make  yourself  uQCWnfOrtable  be- 
cause we  have  been  engaged  for  your  benefit  in  a  little  affair  which,  if 
discovered,  would  compel  me  to  fly  to  the  Continent,  perhaps,  v.  hile  it 
would  cover  you,  and  all  connected  with  you,  Vvith  infamy  and  disgrace, 
you  can — but  if  you  make  up  your  mind  not  to  be  uncomfortable  about 
it,  my  decided  impression  is,  that  you  need  not  be  .so." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What  progress  have  I  made  in  what  -jtas 
far  dearer  and  nearer  to  my  heart  that  any  revenge  ?" 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  My  love  far  Maria  Delmair — a  love  which  clings  to  my  heart  dei- 
pite  all  contumely,  ail  disappointments,  and  all  circumstances  thAt 
would  seem  calculated  to  quench  it  for  ever."  , 

"  You  had  not  such  sentiments  a  short  time  Ma<!ek  .  Then  you  ap< 
peared  to  me  to  be  con^-inced  of  the  hopeleasnese  tfi  your  pursuit  of  her 
person,  ana  to  have  centred  all  your  wishes  in  the  procuring  revenge 
on  your  lival." 

"  That  revenge  5s  over,  and  my  heart  returns  with  all  the  agoiiy  of 
disappointed  love  to  ray  heart's  first  fond,  dearest,  only  passion." 
"  It's  tasier  to  pull  down  than  to  build." 
"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"I  mean  that  you  may  provoke  hatred,  but  you  caunot  provoke 
love.  You  may  destroy  happiness,  but  you  cannot  very  well  create  it. 
The  task  of  separating  people  loving  each  other,  has.  from  the  com- 
mencement of  society,  somehow  or  another,  been  easy,  but  it  has  puz- 
zled all  tbe  philosophers  to  create  a  passion.  You,  surely,  never  pro- 
posed to  yourself,  as  one  of  the  results  of  having  your  rival  dismissed, 
that  the  young  lady  should  turn  her  attention  to  you  as  his  successor !" 

"  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,  Anderson.  Take  counsel  and  wisdom 
in  your  anger.  There  are  as  fair  faces  and  as  bright  eyes  as  Maria 
Delmair's  to  be  found." 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  in  such  a  strain,  but  hear  what  I  have  to  re 
port  to  you.  Meriton  and  I  were  intimately  acquainted  with  four 
other  persons — we  six  were  bound  togethe.r  by  a  solehan  oath  to  aid  and 
assist  each  other  in  all  emergencies,  and  under  all  circumstances.  I 
am  suspected  of  forging  that  letter  from  York  by  those  per.-.on8.  They 
have  this  day  visited  me,  and,  in  addition  to  solemnly  repudiating  me 
and  averring  their  intention  of  casting  me  for  ever  from  their  society— 
they  are  determined  to  leave  no  attempt  untried  to  reunite  Meriton  with 
Maria  Delmair." 

"  Indeed  1" 

"  Yes.  They  are  men  of  means,  energy,  and  inexhaustible  perse- 
verance. I  have  a  horrible  presentiment  that  they  will  accomplish 
what  they  undertake,  and  then  where  is  toy  revenge  ?  A  re-union  of  the 
now  severed  lovers  will  take  place,  and  their  joy,  from  a  contrast  with 
their  present  agony,  will  be  but  the  greater;  while  I,  abandoned  by  all — 
an  outcast — a  horror  to  every  one,  and  to  myself,  am  left  to  despair  or 
death." 

"  You  did  not  inform  me,"  said  Meadows,  with  a  vexed  look,  "  that 
there  were  p  rions  who  woula  make  it  their  business  to  be  *d  urgent  in 
favour  of  Meriton."  -     ■  •<^  '       ;  ? 

"  I  did  not  imagine  they  Would  have  taken  up  the  case  ks  they  have. 
How  could  I  suppose  they  would  assume  me  guilty,  and  him  innocent?" 

"  True;  but  still  so  awkward  a  state  of  things  m  ist  be  remedied  in 
some  way.  Yet,  if  you  keep  your  own  counsel,  a  discovery  of  the  falsity 
of  the  letter  is  ntxt  to  impossible.  The  perseverance  of  Meriton's 
friends  will  be  checked  by  disappointments.  Are  you  a  good  shot,  An- 
derson i"  -  w  li  "      iii'-'  i 

"  What  mean  you  ?"       •  • 

"  Just  this  ;  that  it  is  po'sible  to  rid  yourself  for  ever  of  the  tor- 
menting thought  that  Meriton  may  make  his  peace  with  Maria  Delmair, 
by  challenging  him  and  so  putting  him  out  of  the  world  altogether.  " 

"  He  Avould  not  meet  me." 

"  Think  you  ho  would  not  ?" 
No  ;  he  would  be  advised  by  those  very  frisnrls  1  have  mentioned 
to  you,  not  to  meet  me.  A  challenge  to  him  would  be  of  no  avail.  For 
my  own  life  I  care  nothing;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  as  things  are  at 
present,  he  would  not  fight.  Indeed,  if  his  own  Inclination  prompted 
him  to  do  so,  those  around  him  would  takB  effectual  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  meetinfj;  from  taking  place."      ^  . 

"  Well,  then,  in  that  case,  it  is  of  noTitte  challenging  him— at  lea^, 
for  a  time.  And  now,  Anderson,  you  may  depend  upon  my  unremit- 
ting exertions  to  devise  plans,  by  which  it  is  possible  you  may  become 
even  yet  the  favoured  lo''er  of  Maria  Delmair,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
save  you,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  from  the  cout'equenceB  of  wh«t 
has  already  been  done;  t>ttt,t)i«re  is  one  prvpositlon  which  I  think  you 
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will  consider  but  reasonable.  If  I  continue  to  devote  all  my  time  and  day  parted  from  his  wretched  dupe,  tho  two  wills  were  executed,  by 
energies  to  your  cause,  it  is  but  fitting  I^^h^uld-  be  gaid  properly  for  so  j  which  he  hoped  to  become  possessed  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  miserable 


doing,  although  not  extra\^agaiitly. 

"  Meadows,  Meadows,  you  have  already  received  from  me  more  than  i 
suificient  to  be  ample  payment  for  the  assistance  you  have  rendered 
me." 

"  Nay,  now,  don't  be  impatient;  you  know  not  what  I  am  about  to  i 
propose.  It  is  simply  this,  that,  as  we  are  both  in  circumstances  of  | 
similar  danger,  as  regards  the  affair  of  the  forged  letter,  we  should  take  j 
eich  of  us  such  measures  as  shall  ensure  ua  against  the  evils  of  life  as  I 


man  he  was  hunting,  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity,  to  destruction  and  to 
death. 

When  alone,  a  demoniac  smile  lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  he 
muttered  to  himself: — 

"  Now,  what  a  poor  fool  is  this  fellow,  to  be  sure.  Love  and  jealousy 
have  driven  him  distracted.  Well — well.  He  shall  yet  take  the  hfe  of 
Meriton,  if  he  wills  so  to  do,  or  Merlton  shall  take  his,  which  will  be 
much  better.    At  all  events,  Master  Anderson,  yju  ought  to  enjoy  your- 


much  as  possible     Now,  candidly  speaking,  I  have  some  property,  and   self,  and  make  the  most  of  your  time  in  this  world,  for,  on  my  soul. 


I  expect  more;  what  may  be  the  extent  of  your  acquisitions 
novr,  in  round  numbers,  a  e  you  worth  ?" 

AtidersoH  hesitated  a  moment,  during  which  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  This  scoundrel  wants  to  regulate  his  demands  upon  me  by  the  ex- 
tent of  my  income.  He  wants  to  drive  me  to  poverty  by  his  insatiable 
avarice,  but  not  to  utter  destitution,  as  that  would  defeat  him  iia  the 
end.  I  will  mislead  him."  He  then  said  aloud,  and  in  a  tone  of  af- 
fected confidence, — 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  utmost  amount  I  can  call  my  own  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a-year,  out  of  which  I  cannot  spare 
much." 

"  Certainly  not — very  goo  J.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  live  long  rayseif, 
as  I  have  a  consumptive  ter  dency,  and  I  have  no  relations — no  friends 
— yourself  always  excepted,  to  whom  I  would  wish  to  do  any 
good.  Now,  I  tell  you  wl  at  I  will  do ;  I  will  make  my  will,  leaving 
you  all  I  may  possess,  in  the  event  of  my  death."' 

'•'  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  eci«led.'' 

"  What  motive o  jn  you  have?  This  is  strange  conduct.  Meadows, 


what   I  caraot  afford  to  wait  long,  even  for  your  small  property. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  ADVJSRTISEMENT.  THE  SPY  UPON   ANDERSOX,   AKB  THE  REMOK- 

'  STRANGE  AND  MENACES  TO  MEADOWS. 

While  Anderson  was  thus  suffering  mentally  ^he  awful  consequence* 
of  his  iniquity,  the  friends  ot  Meriton  w  ere  consulting  what  further  step* 
I  could  be  taken  to  restore  to  him  his  peace  of  mind,  iand  her  whom  he 
loved  so  truly  and  so  devotedly. 

It  was  a  sad  thing  to  think,  that,  bound  as  they  were  one  to  another, 
they  should  have  to  meet  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  ;  but  since  the 
i  necessity  occurred,  they  were  determined  to  do  their  duty  towards 
I  Meriton  and  themselves,  by  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  source  of 
I  this  mysterious  epistle. 

I     "I  think,"  said  Grant,  "the  first  thing  we  attempt,  ought  to  be  the 
j  unravelling  of  the  mystery  attached  to  this  letter." 
:     "  But  how  can  we  possibly  do  so?  it  is  a  desirable  po,int,  and  an  im- 
:  portant  one  too,"  said  Lechmere. 

and  the  very  last  I  should  have  expected  from  you.  You  must  be  jest- ,  "  It  may  be  done  thus,"  replied  Grant ;  "  and  we  mtist  not  mind 
ing,  and  trying  but  to  wean  my  thoughts  from  the  painful  circum-  j  publicity  being  given  to  our  names,  and  then  it  can  only  be  proved  by 
stances  around  me.  j  inference  that  Meriton  is  innocent,  and  with  that  inference  we  must 

"  Have  you  aay  scruples  about  accepting  such  a  bequest  ?"  i  endeavour  to  do  our  utmost." 

"  Indeed,  I  have."  «' But  what  are  the  means  you  propose  for  effecting  this  object  ?"  in- 

"  Have  you  a  consumptive  tendency  i  quired  Bateman  ;  "  state  it  first,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  far  it  may  be 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge."  niade  available  for  the  object  we  have  in  view." 

"  Very  good.  Then  you  will  outlive  me,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  |  <<  it  is  this,"  resumed  Grant;  "  the  advertisement  should  be  placed 
to  put  an  end  at  once  to  any  scruples  you  may  entertain  on  this  subject,  j  ia  all  the  morning  newspapers,  offering  a  reward  to  the  female  who 
allow  me  to  make  another  proposition  which  has  ju»t  occnrrod  to  me.  j  wrote  the  letter  to  Meriton." 

You  shall  make  a  similar  will  in  my  favour."  j     .«  j  ggg       ^ttle  hope  of  any  answer  tq^siacii  ap  advertisement,"  said 

"  ^  •"  1  Lechmere. 

"  Yes.    That  trill  put  an  end  to  all  conjectura  about  it,  you  know;  ]     "And  from  that  want  of  an  answer,  we  must  draw  the  inference  of 

Meriton's  innocence,"  replied  Grant. 

"  That  might  be  satisfactory  to  us,  but  (o  no  one  else  I  fear,"  said 
Baten)an  ;  "  but  yet  it  is  worth  the  while  trying;  what  form  have  you 
thought  of?"  .  J,.      I  . 

"  This,"  replied  Grant ;  "  I  have  thougtit"  over  tie  matter  seWou sly, 
and  I  have  written  this  for  the  purpose."  ■ 

As  he  said  this,  he  drew  from  his  pocket-booVihe  following  advertise- 
ment, which  he  read  aloud  to  them. 

"  If  the  female  writer  of  a  letter,  a*1dressed  to  Ashley  Meriton,  Esq., 
j  Post-office,  London,  from  York,  will  communicate  her  narr.e  and  address  to 
I  any  of  the  undermentioned  gentlemen,  she  shall,  upon  sati.sfactory  jtoof 
I  being  shown  that  she  is  the  writer,  receive  from  them  the  sum  of  one 
I  hundred  guineas." 

I  This  was  signed  by  Charles  Lechmere,  Geotge  Grant,  and  James 
j  Bateman.  ,  ,  . 

I  "And  now,"  continued  Grant,  "if  we  do  nof  receive  any  an  Swer,  as 
!  I  think  we  shall  not,  it  will  at  least  enable  us  to  go  to  Mrs  Delmair, 
;  and  inform  her  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  offer  this  as  at  least  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  Meriton's  innocence  " 
I  "  In  default  of  other  means,  I  th^kvjye  had  better  adopt  this,"  said 
I  Lechmere. 

'     "  Yes,  that  must  be  adopted,  and  means  taken  to  secure  the  appear- 
i  ance  of  it  to-morrow  morning  in  all  the  papers;   and  then  in  a  few 
days  we  bhall  have  an  excuse  for  troublin^i  Mrs.  Delmair  " 

"  That  is  all  can  be  done,  I  presume,  at  this  moment?"  inquired 
George  Grant.  "Have  you  thought  over  the  plan  you  spoke  of  the  last 
time  we  met  ?" 

"  That  of  watching  Anderson  V 
"  Yes." 

"  I  have;  and  as  he  knows  us  all  so  well  by  sight,"  said  James 
Bateman,  "  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  watching  him  ourt elves. 


and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  my  worldly  possessions 
would  fall  into  the  hands  I  should  mostwi^h  to  possess  them  without  a  re- 
proach. A*  for  present  remuneration,  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  will  only 
apply  to  your  pocket  on  exigeiicies.  The  lact  is,  my  property  is  a  good 
deal  locked  up  just  at  present,  and,  sometimes,  I  am  driven  close  for 
ready  caih.  I  am  glad  you  seem  eo  well  pleased  with  the  proposition 
which  I  have  made  to  you." 

"But  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  bev/ildered  Anderson;  ^^it^t't  'do  ^x- 
actly  approve  of  the  arrangement."  >  »  ■  ■ 

"  Indeed.  Then,  Mr.  Anderson,  know,  that  if  such  an  arrangement 
he  not  entered  into  by  you  this  day,  I  will  write  a  note  to  Maria  Delmair." 

"No— no — no." 
'"^ty  Heaven,  I  will!  fully  admitting  — — "' 

''Peace,  peace,  for  God's  sake  ;  do  what  you  yvlWJ' 

"  Fully  admitting  the  letter  from  York  to  be  a  vile  fabrication  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  exonerating  Meriton  from  the  least  breath  of  sus- 
picion. Then  she  will  receive  Mm  as  before,  and  while  she  smiles  up- 
oii  hfm  A9  she  never  )et  smiled  upon  him,  he  will  feel  a  joy  " 

"Devtl?"  shrieked  Andfer.son.  "Cease;  do  what  you  will,  I  say. 
Arrange  what  you  please.  I  have  sold  mys6lf  to  shartie  and  sorrow,  and 
must  abide  the  conditions  of  the  bond." 

"Ah,  now  you  speak  more  sensibly,  and  yiet  you  flake  an  ^iroueous. 
vie #  of  the  question.  Now,  hear  me  declare  to  you  t^ at  Maria  Del- 
mair shalkyet  be  yours  " 

"  Dare  y<fa  promise  me?"  ■  ' 

"I  dare;  flnd  what  I  promise.  It  will  go  hatd  v^ith  rt'feW  f  dd'tiot 
fulfil.  f,eave  all  to  me.  There  is  yet  something,  perchahce,  t'6  be  done 
Ih  thiv matter,  that  will  bring  you  abundant  satisfaction." 

"  I  have  left  the  Delmairs'  house." 

"  Indeed!  Tjiat  was  imprudent.  But  never  mind,  you  can  stay  here 
as  long  ad  ymi  like;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  rather  better  you 

should  be  away  from  Carey-street,  where,  by-the-hye,  as  they  don't  know  i  The  only' plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  employ   

me,  t  will  go  and  take  a  lodging;  m  as  to  be  Upon  the  spot,  and  favour   trust,  and  w  ho  is  capable  of  dol^nf^  wh'at  hfe  is  desired 
your  Interest  as  much  ag  possible.    If  I  do  not  }>^^n^  you  soorj  some  i  be  noticed." 

token  of  hope  from  Maria  T)elifiair,  plac6  no  further  faith  in  my  pro-  |     "  Who  can  we  obtain?"  inquired  Grant. 
iBtm,  or  my  ability  to  perform  them.    Lend  me  twenty  pounds,  by-  '     «'  I  know  of  no  one,"  said  Lechmere,  "  whom  I  oould  trust." 
I  .    ,,    ^,  ,  1     "  Nor  I,"  replied  Bateman. 

TTO  tw«my  poundi  w?re  lent,  and  h^ton  the  vllla^jMe^^v*  that  )^    "  i  dare  say  the  landlord  can,"  «Ai^g»feiit«p,  wH»  1>»4  b^w  UttwOng 


ome  one  whom  we  can 
in  a  manner  not  to 
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to  all  they  had  said,  in  moody  silence,  unable  to  offer  any  suggestion. 
"  He  sent  me  a  man  to  deliver  my  letter,  that  might  well  perform  such 
an  ofBce." 

They  immediately  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  waiter  came  up,  they 
desired  him  to  send  the  landlord  to  them,  and  he  in  a  very  short  time 
appeared. 

"  Did  yo'\  send  for  me,  gentlemen  2"  said  the  landlord,  after  a 
moment's  paus^i. 

"  Yes,  we  did.  We  have  a  delicate  piece  of  business  on  hand,  land- 
lord," said  James  Tateman,  "  and  we  want  an  agent  who  can  be  watch- 
ful and  trusted." 

Very  well,  gentleman.  What  has  he  to  do?  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  of  such  a  one,  if  I  kn->w  what  you  require  of  him." 

"  It  is  this :  we  want  to  trace  a  certain  person,  and  find  out  who  are 
his  associates,  and  where  he  goes  to." 

"  I  can  recommend  you  to  one,  then,  that  will  be  just  suited  to  the 
job,"  replied  the  landlord.  "  I  employ  him  as  extra,  or  occasional 
waiter,  and  as  an  odd  man  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  which  capacity  he 
does  well,  having  a  disinclination  to  any  regular  employment." 

"  Then  have  tke  goodness  to  let  him  come  to  us  immediately,  as  we 
wish  him  to  go  on  his  duty  immediately." 

With  that  the  landlord  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  odd 
man,  who  had  shone  so  conspicuously  as  Meriton's  messenger,  entered 
the  apartment  with  a  kind  of  s  winging  bow. 

"  Master  says  as  how  you  want  me,  sir,  about  something  to  my  ad- 
vantage " 

"  That  is  as  the  case  may,"  replied  Bateman  ;  "  but  we  require  a 
service  done  before  you  can  expect  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  us." 

"  The  wery  thing,"  replied  the  odd  man,  stroking  his  hair,  "  the 
wery  thing  ;  give  me  a  part  I  can  shine  in,_,and  see  if  I  won't  come  out 
like  bi^s  o'  chopped  lightning." 

Very  well ;  then  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is  required  of 
you.    But  you  must  be  cautious  and  hold  your  tongue." 

"  I  can  do  both,  very  easily.  I  always  was  cautious,  and  could  keep 
a  secret  better  than  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonas." 

We  wish  you  to  go  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Delmair,  in  Carey-street, 
and  Watch  the  motions  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  lodges  there  ;  watch  where 
he  goes  to,  and  whom  he  sees,  and  make  all  kinds  of  inquiries  relative 
bot'i  to  him  and  those  whom  he  may  visit,  but  do  not  let  it  be  known 
that  you  are  following  him  about." 

"Not  for  the  world — it  would  spoil  all;  I  should  have  to  mizzle, 
and  run  the  chance  of  being  cooped  up,  if  I  was  caught. — Oh,  I  think  I 
see  it  ! — I'll  take  care  and  have  a  true  and  particular  account  of  all  that 
I  hear  and  see." 

"You  shall  have  seven  shillings  a  day,  and  a  sovereign  when  you  have 
found  out  what  we  wish  to  kno  w." 

"  Very  well,  gentlenaen ;  I'll  trot  at  onoe  and  take  possession  of  Carey- 
streft,  I  promise  you." 

With  that  the  old  man  quitted  the  apartment,  leaving  the  friends 
again  in  earnest  conversation,  relative  to  the  affair. 

"  I  think  we  have  done  all  that  can  be  done,"  said  Bateman  ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  Meriton,  you  must  act  as  rationally  and  prudently  as  cir- 
cumstances require." 

I  act  prudently,"  said  Meriton  ;  "  can  you  advise  me  to  stay  from 
Maria,  and  allow  so  masy  days  to  elapse — and  let  her  think  that  I  am 
guilty  of  such  an  offence. — No,  no ;  I  will  go  and  reassure  her  of  my 
innocence. — She  shall  not  " 

"  Come,  come,  Meriton,"  said  Bateman  ;  "  we  are  all  striving  our  ut- 
most to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  clear  your  character ;  and  slow  as  the 
process  may  seem  to  you,  yet  you  must  bide  the  time  necessary. — 
What  more  can  you  sav  to  Maria  than  you  have  said,  or  that  we  have 
said? — nothing, — besides,  she  is  very  ill — much  too  ill  to  see  you." 

"  Maria  111 ! — so  ill  too  !"  cried  Meriton,  spnnglHg  to  his  feet,  "  and  I 
here.  I  will  go  to  her  and  see  her— she  is  dying ! — I  know  I  shall 
never  see  her  more." 

"  Not  if  you  make  such  an  insane  attempt  as  that  you  speak  of;  for, 
be  assured,  you  would  not  be  admitted — she  would  not  see  you.  The 
htfair  is  safer  in  our  hands,  than  under  your  own  direction  ;  be  calm,  and 
bear  your  misfortunes,  which  are  not  irre  nediable,  with  equanimity." 

Thus  talking,  they  succeeded  in  quieting  his  mind,  and  induced  him 
to  consent  to  await  the  issue  of  their  measures,  which  they  were  per- 
suaded would  shortly  produce  some  kind  of  result.  They,  therefore,  took 
leave  of  him,  promisiog  tocall  again  upon  him,  and  inform  him  of  every- 
thing that  orcuned. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Carefully  »vold  those  vioeii  tW  iP98t  reiemWf  yJrtwp,  th«y  MP  the 
most  dfttigerout  of  Ml  vices^ 


THE  NIGHT-WIND. 

Night-Wind,  that,  on  darkening  wing. 

Away — away — 
O'er  the  earth  art  hurrying — 
Thou  of  the  dim  and  viewless  form. 
Dread  Spirit  of  the  midnight  storm. 

Stay,  oh  stay ! 
One  moment  stay,  as  thou  sweep'st  along ; 
I  would  list  to  the  wild  and  tearful  song, 
.  As  through  the  forest  dark  It  raves, 
To  wake,  with  thrilling  shriek,  the  echoes  from  their  caves. 

Tell,  where  is  thy  place  of  rest  ? 

Wliere,  oh!  where 
Dost  thou  hide  thy  wild  and  stormy  breast, 
To  lull  its  fearful  quiverings, 
And  furl  the  plu  Tes  of  ihy  shadowy  wings 

From  the  Sun's  glare. 
When,  from  his  azure  throne  on  high, 
He  looks  with  bright  and  searching  eye. 
And,  o'er  the  green  and  g'addei 'd  world. 
His  shining  rays  spread  out,  like  radian  llocks  unfurl'd? 

Dost  thou  rest  in  the  silent  dell, 

Far,  far,  away, 
Hid,  like  a  treasur'd  bosom  spell, 
Down,  down  in  those  dark  and  lonely  -aves. 
Which  all  the  daj  long  the  ocean  laves 

In  sunny  play ; 
Till  Night  steps  out ;  and  with  shadowy  hand 
Spreads  her  dark  mantle  o'er  sea  and  o'er  land? 
Then  forth  thou  com'st  to  thy  work  of  death, 
And  Ocean  startled  shrieks  to  feel  thy  fiendish  breath. 

Or,  fearful  Spirit,  dost  thou  shroud 

Thine  airy  form 
Within  a  dark  and  floating  cloud. 
O'er  land  and  ocean  hover  ng, 
A  bodUess,  mysterious  thing, 

A  cradled  storm ; 
Wandering  all  day  through  the  ether  bright, 
Or  clinging  to  the  mountain's  height, 
A  prison'd  spell  of  fear  and  dread. 
Waiting  the  Almighty  word  its  darksome  \^ing  to  spread  ? 


HOTICE  TO  CORRESPOyDENTS. 

"^All  communications  addressed  to  the  Editor  (post-paid)  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention.  ""^ 
An  Old  Correspondent  (W.  M.  W.)  will  excuse  us  for  asking  If  his 

proffered  communications  are  gratuitous. 
A.  M.  A. — When  our  friend  is  informed  that  "  The  Wandering  Jew" 

has  just  issued  from  our  office,  complete  for  Is.,  he  will  see  the  Im- 

fossibility  of  its  being  reprmted  in  the  Misc£I.lany.    Mr.  Love  is 

the  agent. 

W.  S.  C. — The  MSB.  were  not  lost,    "  The  Flight"  is  accepted,  and  the 

three  pieces  shall  appear  In  our  forthcoming  numbers. 
J.  King. — We  are  obliged  for  your  offer  of  the  original  tales,  but,  as  we 

happen  to  know  the  source  from  whence  they  were  procured,  we  will 

not  tiouble  with  for  the  remainder, 
E.  Y.  (Manchester) — We  should  like  to  see  a  further  sample  of  "  Arthur 

Fitzhugh,"  before  a  decided  answer  is  given. 
J.  W.  (Westminster). —  "Love  and  Thee"  Is  accepted;  "Solitary 

Stanzas"  we  beg  respectfully  to  decline.    The  MS.  shall  be  preserved 

for  the  present. 

Adam  Burns,  and  others. — Did  our  friends  ever  read  the  fable  of  "  The 

Old  Man  and  his  Ass  1" 
Accepted.  — "  To  the  Memory  of  E.  F.  M  :"  "  The  Dying  Girl  to  her 

Lover;"   "Epigram;"   "I  think  of  Thee;"  "Dirge  for  a  Young 

Girl ;"  and  "  The  Woodman's  Homeward  Reflections." 
W.  E.  Lambkrt.— "  The  ,Well  of  St.  Marie"  is  vcryatceptable;  the 

others  not  less  so. 

Declined  with  thanks.— " The  Foundling;"  "The  Unlucky  Anglers ;" 
and  "  The  Mother^  Grave." 
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FIRST  LOVE. 

It  was  a  bi  ight,  clear  morning  in  August.  The  sun  was  intensely 
hot,  and  London-bridge  and  its  numerous  wharfs  were  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement, cau»ed  by  the  departure  of  the  steam-packets  to  Margate  and 
Ramsgate.  The  bell  was  tolling  loudly  for  the  departure  of  the  Roj'al 
William,  and  in  due  time  ceased.  The  ropes  were  loosened,  and  it  was 
on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the  cry  of  "  two  more  to  come  "  caused 
the  engines  to  stop,  and  two  persons  leaped  into  the  vessel. 

The  one  was  a  girl,  pretty,  lively,  and  good-humoured— the  other 
was  a  young  man,  rather  stoutly  built,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  and  an 
open  and  expressive  countenance.  His  features  were  la'ge,  yet  one 
glance  could  detect  the  relationship  between  the  two,  and  every  one 
must  pronounce  them  to  be  brother  and  sister. 

"There,  Sophia,"  exclaimed  the  brother,  "  If  you  had  had  your  own 
way,  Margate  would  not  have  seen  us  to-night." 

"  Neither  should  we  have  seen  Margate,  had  I  not  said  that  the  time 
was  passing  more  quickly  than  you  thought,"  retorted  Sophia,  with  an 
arch  look. 

"Sophia,  Sophia,"  he  said;  "always  wrong,  and  yet  always  right,  in 
your  owu  opinion  ;  always  late,  and  yet  taking  the  merit  of  being  early 
on  your  own  shoulders." 

"  No,  George — not  always  late,"  said  Sophia,  reproachfully. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  George ;  "  we  ere  not  too  late — that  is  some 
comfort." 

On  the  steamer  went,  puffing  for  breath,  and  seeming  to  say,  "  it  must 
give  up,"  yet  keeping  on — on — on,  until  their  destination  is  reached. 
On  it  went,  bidding  defiance  to  the  contrary  wind,  and  fighting  with 
the  flowing  tide.  On  it  went,  unceremoniously  throwing  up  the  water, 
and  treating  it  Avith  rude  indifftrence,  and  never  pausing  to  apologise. 
Margate  was  gained  at  last,  and  Gesige  and  his  sister  went  laughingly 
along  to  look  for  lodgings. 

They  soon  obtained  them  in  a  very  nice  situation  opposite  the  sea, 
and  being  comfortably  installed,  they  sat  down  before  the  open  window. 
A  low  musical  voice  on  the  itairs,  singing  a  merry  tune,  aroused  them 
from  the  silent  state  into  which  each  had  fallen,  and  a  beautiful  girl 
bounded  from  the  street  door,  followed  by  a  youth  about  fifteen. 

"  What  a  beautiful  creature  1"  cried  Sophia,  as  the  girl  stood  with 
ejreg  upturned  to  the  drawing-room  window. 

"  Theresa  is  not  in  any  hurry,"  said  the  girl ;  "but  we  will  not  waste 
our  time,"  and  they  walked  up  and  dOAvn  the  terrace,  waiting  for  their 
aunt  and  their  cousin. 

"They  are  the  drawing  room  people,  I  suppose?"  said  George,  and  at 
this  moment  another  girl  appeared,  somewhat  older  than  the  first. 

"  Fanny,"  she  said,  how  liiesome  it  is  of  you — surely  it  does  not 
requlif!  so  much  patience  to  wait  until  your  aunt  is  ready  t" 

Fanny  soon  smoothed  the  angry  look  upon  the  brow  of  her  cousin, 
and  they  ran  up  jtairs  together 

George  liitened  anxiously  for  her  coming,  and  when  they  all  appeared 
and  wended  their  way  together,  he  watched  them  down  the  terrace,  and 
felt  inexpregsibly  anxious  for  their  return.  But  Sophia  expressed  a 
wUli  to  see  some  part  of  the  town,  and  so  they  saunteied  out. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  encountered  their  fellow 
lo(l{/erH.  Fanny  wan  laughing  heartily,  and  looked  so  pretty  that 
George  determined  at  once  to  make  her  acquaintance;  but  no  opportu- 
nity o(;ciirr(*d  for  Horar  days. 

However,  being  caught  In  a  pouring  shower,  George  and  Sophia  made 
il/h^M  of       wa/ ^p^tjp,  ayrt  tJjsy  founa  th*t  F?inn7  had  ajso  betjj 


overtaken,  and  was  standing  on  the  footstep  waiting  for  Theresa,  ner 
cousin. 

This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  and  George  pvit  his  head  out 
of  the  pailour  window,  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  Are  you  going  to  venture  out  again  1"  he  asked.  "  It  looks  very 
much  as  though  it  would  rain." 

"  It  does,  indeed,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  cannot  Iielp  going-  forth 'once 
more,  despite  the  wind  and  weather." 

"  You  are  very  rash,"  said  George,  shaking  his  head. 

"I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Sophia  and  I  have  been  roaming  on  Ihe  sands,  trying  to  find  some 
shells,  but  we  could  not  get  many." 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  not — I  have  had  good  experience  of  that,"  said 
Fanny. 

"They  tell  me  we  must  go  three  miles  along  the  sands  before  we  can 
obtain  any." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Fanny,  laughinf,  "and  when  you  get  there  they  will 
tell  you  to  go  three  miles  fart  lie  r." 

The  arrival  6f  Theresa  put  an  end  tw  their  conversation,  and  bidding 
her  good  morning,  George  popped  his  head  in  again. 

The  iee  was  liioken,  and  George  felt  quite  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
Fanny  A\ith  George.  She  thought  liim  a  very  nice  creature,  indeed — 
-and  so  he  was. 

The  jetty  was  Fanny's  favouiite  spot,  and  thither  George  Backnell 
often  repaired. 

Sophia  and  Theresa  became  greatly  attached  to  each  other,  whilst 
Fanny's  heart  became  entangled  in  the  ine&hes  of  love  never  to  be  re- 
leased. 

Oh,  what  de" ight,  and  yet  what  anxiety,  is  attendant  upon  love — how 
many  doubts  and  fears- — what  dreams  by  day  and  sleepless  nights  ! 
Love  ! — what  a  wayward  tiling  lliou  art ! — hew  unjustly  thou  distribute?! 
thy  favours  —  hufr  olten  do  you  lake  possession  of  some  gentle  heart  to 
blight  and  w  ither  it — how  often  do  you  tear  the  breast,  and  raise  fond 
hopes  to  crusli  them  in  tlu  ir  early  bud ;  and  then,  again,  it  brings  the 
source  of  every  hajipiness  ;  it  nestles  in  the  breast,  and  rests  there  in 
quietness  and  tranquillity,  spreading  nought  but  peace  around.  May  it 
be  so  with  our  gentle  heroine,.    Bnt  we  must  not  anticipate. 

Time  passed  on — lioAV  speedily  it  flii-s  when  witli  those  we  love,  and 
how  tardily  when  we  wish  it  past — time  llcw  on,  and  George  Backnell 
was  forced  to  return  home.  He  wished  Sophia  to  remain,  but  she  would 
not,  and  the  time  of  parting  M  as  near  at  hand. 

They  stood  upon  the  pier,  and  i^lie  hell  was  already  tolling  which 
warned  him  it  was  time  to  jay  farewell,  lie  held  her  hand  in  his — her 
eyes  were  east  down,  and  her  cheek  was  paler  thaa  was  its  wont.  He 
I  was  gone — he  had, said  that  cruel  word  good-bye! 

I     Good-tiye  ! — how  much  there  is  in  that  word,  and  ytt  often  how 
I  little — how  often  it  is  breathed  in  rarelcKs  tones  to  one  for  whom  we 
I  care  nothing;  and  again,  how  often  it  is  the  la-it  word  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Good-bye  ! — the  child  ujiou  its  deathbed  stretches  forth  its  little  arms, 
and  twining  them  around  its  mother's  neck,  lisps  f  jrth  the  word  good- 
bye! The  sailor,  leaving  his  native  land — perhaps  never  to  return — 
mounts  up  the  tigging  of  tlie  ship,  and,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air,  cries, 
in  a  stout,  hearty  voice,  goodbye!  and  then  descending,  wipes  his 
hand  across  his  eyes  to  hide  the  starting  tear.  There  is  no  shame  in 
the  tear  which  issues  from  a  noble  heart. 

The  murderer  clasps  his  suflering  wife  to  his  breast,  and  tearing 
wildly  at  his  hair,  rails  upon  her  n3)ne  with  all  rtie  frantic  energy  of 
tl^spalr,  but  as  they  tear  Iwr  fion  ]iJ|  gr^ap,  JiJa  buKls  fall  powerips'i  hv 
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h^T^-d^T^ind  those  lips  which  never  before  were  opened  bur  to  use  vile  j 
oaths,  breath  fort'i  the  simple  but  eloquent  word  good-bye  ! 

Then-.niden,  when  she  .parts  from  him  v/ho  is  the  dearest  tie  to  earth, 
pronounces  that  same  word  go^dbje,  with  many  others;  Init  the  last— 
the  last  is  sure  to  be  goodbye !  ■        ,  ., , 

The  ctnvict  buries  his  face  in  his  band?,  and  bid;!ing  %he  cbildrei: 
that  are  clinsmg  around  him  to  part,  cries,  "  Go— go— gp— good-bye  ! ' 
rropd-bye  is  ai  evrty  t  ngue,  from  the  higl^est  to  the  lowest.  It  ex- 
T;re»es'a*t  once  vhat  volumes  cauid  not  t^ll.  ,  Good-bye ! 

Hp  was  gone,  and  F  tnnv  waved  htr  Uand,  and  smiled,  or  trieil  to 
smile,  for  her  face  disclosed  the  ieelings  cf  her  heart  ;  he  was  gone, 
without  one  word  of  love,  although  she  felt  he  liked  her.  On  her  re- 
turn l^ome  Theresa  placed  m  her  hand  a  beautiful  book  ;  the  colour 
rose  in  her  cheeks  a?  ^ihe  asked  from  v.  hr.m  it  cam?,  thoigh  her  heart 
told  her  it  was  from  George.  -     J     '  *, 

"  It  is  from  3\Ir.  Backuell,"  >;aid  Theresa,  and,  ru  opening  it,  she  Duml 
l;er  name  w.ilten  in  his  hrmdwriii-.ig.  Often,  when  ahme,  she  pressed 
thaX  writhig  to  her  ];;)>•.  Oh!  wliat  a  consoUtion  'tis  when  the  one 
we'love  is  jar  awar,  to  liave  somethir.g,  howev.r  KinaU,  wh  oh  te  ls  of 
hi--:-t()  look  at  it"  bangs  u?  old  thoughts  ofhim.  Itsten-.s  but  jestei 
day  that  wo  weie  together;  every  word,  every  thought,  every  action, 
rises  before  us,  though  years  mny  hava  intervened  since  we  parted. 
What  a  long  weak  the  cn^u  =  rg  one  ^ee:!ud  to  Fanny,  and  ir  passrii  ; 
and.  it  being  a  wet  and  c'reury  evening,  ^he  sat  befoie  the  window  at 

before  h'T.  The 
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THE  COMPACT  ; 

OR,  FIRST  AND  LAS 
A  NOVEL. 

{Continued  from  our  Zas.'.) 


woFk,  gazing  every 
Canterbury  coach  came  hu.uyifg 


CHAPTER  LXV.  - 

THT   spy.  THK   ST  ATP.   OF   (' ARKVSTREF.T    AND    ITS  INHABITANTS.  

THE  DISCOVERY. 

Tkf  man  wholiad  been  employed  especially  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Andersen  set  about  hii  work  immediately,  and,  wrapping  him.  eif  up  in 
ji  ({rear  coat,  h,e  walked  straight  to  Carey-str^t,  and  there  stationed 
himteif  keeping  a  very  fh.^rp  look-out  upon  the  house  in  which  the 
Delmnir.s  lived. 

Now,  Carey^streejt  is  «  very  quiet  locality— there  is  very  little  change 
u  life  or  in  amupemtnt  ;  iiidetd,  those  who  live  th.ere  aie  compelled 
either  to  quit  their  houscf  in  search  of  it,  or  else  the/  shut  themseh 
within  doors,  and  fii)d  it  among  themselves,  for  noth  ng  beyond  a  badiv 
consiiuc;ed  brjrrel-orjjan  ever  enlivened  Carey-rl reet. 

In  the  heat  of  summer  it  is  more  ui.comfortable  thai,  can  be  imagined, 
for  the  tall  ho  uses  on  either  side  imbibe  the  luat  like  the  walls  of  an 
(.vcu,ai!d  thus,  by  radiation,  aflf^ct  the  atmosphere  when  all  oiher  places 


vehicles  of 

brouglit  Funny  Davent 
she  gazed  npon  ttie  sCf-ues  wh.eh 
from  her  inii.icy  ;  friends  came  around 


Disagreeable,  sombie,  and  mean,  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 


I  mustn't  get  tired  already  ;  theie's 


'.o 


now  and  then  upon  t'  e  /scene 

bt  ;  and,  lookivg  towards  it,  ';he    are  cool.  * 
uerceived  some  o:.e  from  the  insi(^e  wa^ing  his  hand.     ()ne  glance  i     In  the  -vii-.tcr,  Carey-street  has  the  same  amount  of  disagreeables, 
iodi;  'as  p.^t     '-  That  was  Mr  Backnell,"  whispered  Tl.e.esa.  |  though  of  a  different  character;  it  being  east  and  wfest,  it  is  s.ept  'oy 

"So  I  thought  "  Fanny  replied  ;  but  the  pvening  rolled  on,  and  they  j  the  east  xviuds,  and  is  perpetually  cold  and  dirty, 
saw  ncthintr  of  bim,  and'the  next  dav  Farny's  eyes  were  everywhere  ;       Disagreeable,  sombie,  and  mean  from  one  en  ,^      ,  ^ 

stiTl  ^he  hirnot,  and  a  week  having  elapsed,  the  tm,e  for  their  j  other,  a  more  likely  1  cality  for  suicide  in  November  could  not  have 
rttuin  to  London  drew  nigh     Uov.-  mauv  bitter  tears  poo-  Fanny  s^itd    been  picked  out  from  all  London. 

on  n.aring  the  to.a  where  ihc-y  hai  first  met  Loudon  wa.  all  bustle  I  Alter  an  hour  had  passed  away,  the  odd  man  began  to  grow  weary, 
r.nd  confusion;  the  caits  went  rattling  through  the  crowded  streets;    and  yawned. 

erv  sort  wenc  labouring  along,  and  one  amongst  them  ]      "  This  won't  do," he  muttered 

her  home.  Oh!  with  what  a  heavy  heart  i  nothirg  bi.t  shabby  lawyers  'cleiks  to  be  seen,  and  whats  especially 
she  had  teen  accustomed  to  view  aggravating  ii,  they  thinks  theirselves  ges'lemfen,  and  I  know  they 
\er.  and  pressed  fier  hand,  and  i  ain't— they  ain't  even  a  relation  to  one— nobody's  so  low  and  so  a.toii- 
velcomed  her  t  >  hei  hon.e  that  home  which  now  seemed  dreary  and  i  ishing  cunnii-g  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  that's  wSlI  known.  I  know  it,  and 
desolate-  there  wa5  nothin'^  iu  home  to  remind  her  of  him,  (here  was  1  everybody  know.s  it,  and  yet  I'll  go  bail  they  dci.'t  believe  it.  I'd 
nothing  he  had  admired,  noth-ng  he  had  spoken  of,  i  othh.g  they  had  I  sooner  be  an  odd  man  at  an  hotel  any  cay  than  be  one  o  them  ere 
viewed  together  no  flower  which  lie  had  tended- and  Fanny's  heart  i  tlii- g-  thai  s  Lorn  on  pnrpose  to  wear  other  pe6ple  s  clothes, 
teamed  to^eturn  to  Margate.  Her  gay  laugh  no  loiu;e.  soum'.e.i  on  the  j  TVith  this  couscling  leflection,  he  gave  liim.^elf  a  s. take  or  two,  and 
ear  like  mds=c-  her  merry  voice  no  longer  cheered  th.-ir  merry  circle  ;  a  j  cruiposed  him  clf  to  watch  with  still  greater  vigiinnce  than  be  ore. 
hectic  flush'vis'ited  the  check,  which  was  once  endowed  with  the  glow  |  Comparing  his  cor.dition  with  the  people  whom  he  .'aw,  he  bel.eved  he 
,f  he-  lth  and  th'^v  l;n'-w  that  she  v^as  Ov!,.;,';  their  luedical  a'tendaHt  |  hal  much  to  c  ngratula'e  himself  upon,  and  this  gave  him  such  spirits, 
n  Ivi.  "!  change  r,f  a-r  and  at  len^lh  told  them  th5»t  nothing  1-nt  the  and  so  much  content,  that  hP  never  flagged  till  another  hour  had  pas.ed 
pure  air  of  Italy  could  save  the  droopir.g  gul  ;  but  ihis  sl:C-  ^,■oli■ld  iu,t  j  o;er  his  bead.  And  as  the  inn^  clock  chimed  the  hour,  he  8S?.in  g.  n 
life  h£:d  no  tie  for  her,  and  she  would  leave  it  without  a  tear    a  great  .yawn,  and  another  shak 


li'-ten  to 

of  regret,  .  ,  ^ 

One  day,  when  There:  a  had  been  out,  she  c^ine  homo  wr.h  a  mrire 
joyous  exprei-sioi)  on  her  countenance  than  it  had  v.orn  tor  sottre  time, 
and,  having  sealed  herself  besfde  Fauiiy,  she  broke  the  news  that  she 
had  seen  George  Bach'.ieil,  and  he  was  coming  to  her  in  the  eve.-ing. 
The  excitemeiit  was  almost  too  much  for  her  exhausted  frsme,  and  she 
lioktd  infinitely  worse  when  George  arrived.  He  looked  pale  and  thin, 
and  had  been  ill,  he  said.  They  v  ere  f.bout  to  pari,  and  Fanny's  hand 
was  in  his.  "  You  will  come  and  sec  me  again,"  she  said,  "  hcon,  too, 
or  (  mav  never  see  you  a^ain." 

"Speak  not  thus,"  he  cited;  "  wc  shall  un  et  ?.gain,  I'anny;  you 
mu8t  not  die;  live  for  my  hake,  love  ;  d'j  not  render  life  a  burthen  to 
one,  who  lBves)ou  as  devotedly  as  man  can  love;"  he  pressed  her  hand, 
and  Its  pressu-e  told  more  than  words  could  tell  " 

"You  love  me?"  said  Faniiy ;  "tiien,  indeed,  is  life  worth  pos- 
sessing.' 

They  begged  him  to  leave  her,  f-r  her  streiigtli  was  laihng  her,  anil 
she  fainted. 

"Jf  Italy  can  save  her.*  said  George  to  Mrs.  Payentry,  "why 
should  we  leave  the  only  things  of  any  avail  undone  ?" 

He  added  a  great  dral  nitre,  which  ende !  in  George's  propoBiiig 
what  he  so  much  deshetl, -namely,  that  he  should  accoii.pany  her,  as 
her  husband.  Tbif  proposal  was  readily  agreed  toby  Mrs.  Davenlry, 
and  everything  was  prepared  ior  the  weddir.ig ;  Fanny  looked  delicate, 
but  not  tr.c  less  lovtly,  on  the  day  on  which  she  gave  her  hand  to  her 
first,  her  (.nly  love,  George  Backnell.  The  calm  air  of  Italy  soon  re- 
covered her,  End  she  returned  to  her  home  restored  to  health,  and 
happy  in  her  husband's  affection ;  thus  the  vi^t  to  the  pretty  town  of 
Margate,  instead  (vf  being  the  cause  of  blighiing  her  young  heart, 
Vrovea  the  source  of  iho  h»pi>ineK9  she  experienced  In  after  li'.e. 

Tivtfvion.  l>ron«»hirf;  FakJ'1'  JDvvaoaNi 


coa.panied  by  a  stamping  of  v 

ieet  and  a  change  of  positian. 

"This  i^  dull  work,  and  ain't  half  so  amusing  as  waiting  at  table, 
I'm  blessed  if  it  is,"  said  he,  somewhat  impatiently.  "I  am  quite  as 
tired  of  wciUiiig  for  what  m;^vn't  happen  as  1  shoul^  be  a -ft^aiting  tiU  the 
plum  stone  became  a  tree  and  bore  good  fruit. 

"  Ai'ell,  it's  all  in  t'.e  day's  work,  but  I'm  blowed  if  this  ain't  a  quiet 
job— here's  nobody  stirring— nobody  moving— save  some  few  people 
as  ain't  of  no  account  at  all  in  the  scale  of  society.  I  wonder  what's 
guing  on  at  the  Tlongh  ?"  >  .  . 

As  the  thought  of  this  cros  ed  his  mind,  he  lookpd  in  the  direction 
!  of  the  house  he  named— he  could  just  see  it,  &nd  then  came  the  thought 
'  he  was  very  thiisty,  and  the  thou^rht  eventually  beijat  the  lact,  and  he 
determined  to  seek  the  means  of  ;>atisl'yiug  his  desire?. 

"  They  didn't  say  anything  ab;)Ut  not  eating  and  drinking  upon  my 
watch  ;  bbsides,  if  ihty  did,  they  couldn't  n>ean  me  to  ^o  without— 'cause 
1  can't' tlo  so,  no  how;  t-o  heie  goes  for  a  half-pint  or  kivartern,  T  don't 
care  which." 

As  he  said  this  he  made  a  djtrt  across  th,e  way  and  entered  ^ne 
I'lough  public-house,  win  re  he  treated  him&elf  to  a  mixture  of  beer  and 
gin,  over  which  he  appeared  {.specially  choice,  and  when  he  had 
linisheft  it,  which  he  did  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time,  he  again 
returned  to  the  spot  he  liad  just  quit  ed,  and  was  congratulating  him- 
self upon  the  de  xterity  with  w)iich  he  had  perCorraed  this  feat,  whjfii 
he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  shutting  of  a  street  door. 

Turning  rotind  and  looking  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  Dclmair.*)' hou^e,  he 
saw,  to  his  consternation,  that  there  was  man  aud  a  truck  standing' 
ojipobilc  the  door. 

"  Now,  who  could  a'  thought  it  ?"  he  muttered.    "  I  wly  ^Ist  turired 
my  back  to  get  a  little  moisture,  and  there's  sure  to  be  somethliu  ^ 
always  h  hapi)(:nitig.    It's  werry  provoking— I'm  sure  it's  done  on  put  L 
pone.    Rut  I'll  «'>  fnd  ««e  wluit  it's  oU  a>^ou«.  hovv,>\o,- -  rem*  wb» 
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So  saying,  he  moved  from  the  spot  he  had  be"fen  standing  on,  and 
walked  towards  the  truck,  the  man  being  seated  on  one  end  of  it. 

"  Well,  what  now?"  said  the  spy.    "  How's  business,  eh?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  ye.  How  are  you  ? — ^the  same,  or  a  turn  or 
two  better  ?    It's  a  sharp  day  this." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  uncommon  sharp.  Why,  you  are  like  an  east 
wind,  you  are,  and  would  cut  anybody  in  two.  You've  an  extra  hedge 
to-day,  anyhow." 

"  Nothing  particular.    I  ain't  often  so,  but  you  get  in  the  way  of  it." 
"  Oh,  that  was  it — was  it?"  exclaimed  the  odd  man.    "Who  lives 
here  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Delmair,"  replied  he  with  the  truck.    "  Keeps  lodgings." 
"  Oh,  you've  brought  somebody,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  odd  man,  in- 
quiringly. 

Ko,  I  ain't." 

Come  to  fetch  some  one  V  inquired  the  odd  man. 
'"No,  I  ain't." 

Short  and  sweet,  certainly.     But  how  do  you  make  out  your 
riddle  ?    I  give  it  up,  and  expect  you  ain't  able  to  tell  yourself." 
Yes,  I  am,  though,"  replied  the  man. 
"  Out  with  it,  you  aggravating  know-nothing  sort  o'  wagabone." 
"  I  come,  then,  for  some  boxes  and  other  matters,"  said  the  man, 
looking  very  knowing.    "  I  come  for  Mr.  Anderson's  things.    He's  gone 
away,  and  he  wants  his  things  to  go  with  him." 

"  Well,  that  ia  clever,"  said  the  spy,  approvingly.  "  I  never  heard  a 
better." 

"1  think  you  won't  very  often." 

"  No,  nor  in  any  place  round  about  here,  I'll  warrant.  But  have  you 
to  go  very  far  with  the  load  ?" 

"  No ;  only  into  the  Fields.  He's  going  to  live  alike  along  a  somebody 
else.  Two  on  'em  has  chambers,  together  youknow,  and  that's  how  they 
dolt." 

'  "  Can  I  lend  you  a  hand  ?  It  may  be  some  coppers  in  my  way,  you 
know." 

"  You  may  come,  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  think  it's  any  use  ;  for  the 
gentleman  as  sent  me  was  more  mad  and  furious  than  ever  I  saw  any 
one  in  my  life." 

You  don't  mean  " 

"  Hush,  hush  ! — here  they  come." 

As  the  man  spoke  the  street-door  opened,  and  a  servant  appeared, 
who  called  his  attention  to  a  collection  of  boxes  and  trunks,  which  they 
both  began  to  pack  upon  the  truck,  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
surprise. 

'«  These  all?"  inquired  the  fellow. 

He  was  answered,  "Yes,'  and  the  door  was  shut;  and  then  they  both 
moved  off  to  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  on  the  west  side,  and  were  quickly 
before  the  house.  It  was  one  of  those  large  buildings  that  occupy  this 
spot,  and  are  divided  into  floors  and  sets  of  chamber,  of  a  handsome 
and  roomy  character. 

The  spy  assisted  to  carry  the  trunks  up  stairs,  and  he  saw,  on  a  hand- 
some brass-plate  on  the  door,  the  name  of  Meadows,  and  into  this  set  of 
chambers  he  carried  his  barthen,  and  coolly  deposited  his  load,  and  then 
gazed  around  him  with  the  utmost  degree  of  Indifference. 

"  This  will  do,"  he  muttered  to  himself — "this  will  do.  I  think  I 
see  the  sovereign,  and  should  like  to  earn  another  as  easUy  as  I  have 
thi*  one." 

Pleased  with  these  thoughts,  he  walked  down  stairs,  and  said  to  the 
man  with  whom  he  came, —  ' 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Muster  Anderson  is  going  to  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  told  so,  and  have  seen  him  here.  But  what  is 
that  to  you  ?    You  can't  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no;  only  it's  much  better  than  the  place  he  came  from." 

"  I  dare  say;  but  wait  till  I  have  come  down,  and  then  I'll  see  if  we 
can't  have  a  pint."  I 

"  Go  a-head,"  said  the  odd  man  ;  and  he  did,  to  get  his  hire,  and  they  I 
both  adjourned  to  some  neighbouring  house  ;  after  which  they  parted  | 
00  good  terms.  j 

"  Now,"  thought  the  odd  man,  "  I  have  it  all  afore  me.    I'll  go  to  i 
Mutter  Bateman,  and  tell  him  all  I  knows  ;  and  If  that  doesn't  do,  I'll 
■-Ty  something  else." 

Pilled  with  these  thoughts,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  James 
Sateman's  abode,  with  the  intention  of  communicating  thp  facts  he  had 
ieaned. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

HX    PROGRESS    OF    THE    DESTROYER.  MARIa'S    FEELIMGB  AS  RE- 

'•AHDED  MBRITON.  A    MOTHER'S  ORIEP. — THE  APPBA)L  THK 

T-ETTIER.  '  '  -.•  ■         ■  ■ 

'^t%viktn  M««d«wfl,  Ut«  »«iny  othw  tinjftrupoloun  irilliifnd  cotn- 


lengths  to  which  he  had,  by  his  pernicious  counsels,  hurried  poor,  miser- 
able, infatuated  Anderson.  There  can  be  but  very  little  doubt  that  the 
unexpected  progress  of  circumstances  will  often  carry  a  man  much 
further  in  any  particular  line  of  conduct  than  ever  he  anticipaud  going 
in  the  first  instance,  when  his  thoughts  tended  towards  that  direction. 

Hence  Meadows,  who  in  all  human  probability,  in  the  first  instaof^ 
looked  upon  Anderson  as  the  foolish  dupe,  who,  undet  the  influence  of 
a  disappointment  of  the  heart,  as  it  is  teroaed,  would  turn  a  few  pound* 
into  his  pocket  while  the  mania  lasted,  and  cut  his  acquaintance  as 
soon  as  cool  judgment  reassumed  its  empire  in  his  breast,  found  him- 
self, unexpectedly,  personally  and  seriously  involved — not  that  he  had 
in  any  unguarded  moment  allowed  himself  to  suggest  the  forged  letter 
from  York  without  being  aware  of  the  consequences  of  detection  ;  but 
he  had  never  calculated  upon  the  whole  affair  producing  so  very  serioui 
an  effect  upon  Anderson  as  to  engulf  bis  reason  in  the  manner  it  had 
done,  and  render  him  scarcely  master  of  his  own  thoughts  or  actions. 

Meadows  was  acute  enough  to  know  that  legal  consequences  ther« 
were  none  as  regarded  the  letter  from  York,  even  If  the  facts  conn^ctc4 
with  it  had  become  well  known,  because  it  is  no  offence  at  law  to  «ri*f 
an  anonymous  letter,  or  to  append  a  fictitious  name  to  an  epistle,  alwa^y 
provided  the  said  epistle  contain  nothing  illegal  in  itself — no  threat,  no 
statement  calculated  to  injure  another  party  in  his  or  her  financial 
department,  the  law  taking  no  cognisance  of  the  soft  sensibil'ties  of 
wounded  hearts,  and  allowing  Tom  Stiles  to  jilt  John  Nokes  o'  hi» 
sweatheart,  by  any  lie,  or  complication  of  lies,  he,  the  aforesaid  Tom. 
Stiles,  in  the  redundancy  of  his  wicked  and  diabolical  imagination,  may 
think  of  and  give  utterance  to. 

But  society  has  laws  of  its  own,  which,  although  not  to  be  foutid 
among  the  statutes  at  large,  are  still  tolerably  effective  in  many  cases. 
Hence  Mr.  Meadows  did  tremble  when  he  found  that  Ande  son  wa§ 
really  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  a.i 
all,  so  far  as  discretion  was  concerned  in  keeping  the  secret  which  wou'd, 
if  known,  affect  him  so  seriously,  and  probably  bring  down  upon  hi'.i. 
Meadows,  the  most  disagreeable  consequences,  in  the  shap6  of,  perhaps, 
some  diabolical  horse-whipping,  for  which,  under  all  the  circumstance*, 
a  jury  might  award  him  one  farthing  damages,  were  he  bold  enough  to 
bring  his  action. 

He  saw  that  rage  and  remorse  were  struggling  together  in  the  breaw 
of  Anderson,  and  with  an  oath  he  told  himself, — 

"  Some  day  that  fellow,  confound  him,  in  a  fit  of  the  sentimentals, 
will  confess  everything,  and  leave  me  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  affair, 
and  then  where  am  I  ?  No  more  attacks  upon  his  pocket,  and  perhaps 
those  I  have  made  construed  into  procuring  money  unlawiully.  a.id 
very  likely  a  thick  stick  laid  over  my  back  by  Meriton,  assisted,  for  all 

I  know,  by  all  those  d  d  fellows  who  have  sworn  to  stick  by  i  ach 

other  through  thick  and  thin.  D — n  it,  I  don't  know  a  minute  when 
such  things  may  be  in  train,  for  Anderson  is  as  mad  as  a  March  har» 
and  a  very  little  would  make  him  cut  his  throat  after  havinjr  a  writteft 
confession  of  the  whole  affair.  It's  remarkably  true  that  I  have  not 
much  character  to  lose,  but  then  that  only  makes  what  I  have  the  mora 
valuable  to  me  ;  and  I  really  have  not  made  enough  by  this  affair  to 
defy  comfortably  any  exposure  connected  witn  it." 

These  thoughts  had  passed  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  Meadows  before 
his  last  interview  with  Anderson,  and  induced  him  to  alter  his  mode  of 
proceeding  with  him.  The  policy  of  the  villain  had  no  doubt  bern  to 
get  Anderson  into  such  a  condition  that  hethould  be  in  constant  dreid 
of  a  revelation  of  circumstances  on  the  part  of  Meadows,  which  should 
cover  him  with  disgrace  ;  and  as  a  condition  of  secresy  with  regard  ts 
the  means  which  had  been  used  to  separate  Maria  Delmair  and  Mernon, 
he.  Meadows,  fully  intended  to  make  himself  an  irregular  flnnuitau 
upon  Anderson's  resources ;  the  irregularity  to  consist  in  his  attackg 
upon  his  victim's  purse  being  far  oftener  made  than  on  quarter  d»yJ, 
and  being  regulated  by  his  wants  and  citcumstances,  rather  than  by 
any  previously  arranged  scale. 

Now,  however,  instead  of  finding  himself  in  the  comfortable  position, 
to  him,  of  having  a  tolerably  well-to-do  young  man  in  such  constant 
dread  of  him,  that  he  dare  not  refuse  him  money  to  the  extent  ot  hi« 
resources,  whenever  it  should  be  applied  for,  he,  Meadows,  had  become 
terrified  at  the  condition  to  which  Anderson  had  been  reduced,  and 
saw  clearly  that  an  end  must  soon  come  to  the  whole  affdir  in  som« 
way  or  another. 

Hence,  after  mature  consideration,  he  determined  to  procure  from 
Andersoii  the  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  bis  propery  to  his  friend 
Meadows,  and  then  to  do  all  he  could  to  provoke  a  duel  between  AHdef. 
son  and  Meriton,  which,  if  it  proved  fatal  to  the  former,  would  at 
once  place  him.  Meadows,  in  possession  of  the  property,  and,  if  fa-al 
to  the  latter,  would  force  Anderson  to  fly  from  England,  and  pre- 
vent for  ever  his  making  peace  with  Maria  Delmair,  or  the  friends  of 
Meriton,  by  a  disclosure  of  the  then  comparatively  unimportaHt  affair 
olf  th«  letter  from  YotK. 
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ing  the  breach  between  thera,  and  rendering  any  confessions  and  ex- 
planations extremely  unlikely;  for  with  Avhat  face  could  Anderson, 
after  aiming  at  the  life  of  the  man  he  had  injured,  turn  round  to  him 
and  say, — 

"  Well,  I  cannot  kill  you ;  so  now  I  will  explain  to  you  what  an  out- 
rageous rascal  I  have  been  in  all  this  aifair." 

Taking  all  things,  then,  into  consideration,  Mr.  Meadows  thought 
himself  tolerably  clever  in  the  arrangements  he  now  projected,  and 
had  partly  executed,  although  he  certainly  had  no  conception  of  such 
things  when  first  lie  looked  upon  Anderson  as  the  love-sick  young  man 
who,  while  the  mania  lasted,  would  become  the  easy  dupe  of  any  one 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  turn  him  to  a  profitable  account. 

How  far  he  succeeded  in  his  ultimate  rascally  resolve,  we  shall  see  as 
our  narrative  proceeds,  lamenting,  as  we  do  so,  that  one  villain,  such  as 
Meadows,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  producing  so  much  misery, 
where  there  should  have  been  so  much  happiness. 

**>•:*  * 

Willingly,  although  sadly,  we  turn  from  Meadows,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  disgraceful  arts  he  had  used  for  the  severing  of  two  fond 
and  attached  hearts,  to  the  solitary  Maria,  in  whose  breast  there  was  now 
a  void  which  he  felt  could  never  be  again  filled,  and  for  whom  life  had 
now  lost  its  dearest,  best  charms,  in  the  loss  of  that  confidence  in  the 
'  one  loved  object  which  would  have  cast  a  halo  of  excellence  and  beauty 
around  all  humanity. 

But  had  she,  indeed,  cast  Meriton  entirely  from  her  heart  of  hearts? 
— or  did  his  memory,  and  the  echo  of  the  tender  words  be  had  spoken 
to  her,  still  linger  around  the  shrine  he  had  worshipped  but  to  win? 
Did  she  still  cherish,  even  in  the  moments  when  gentleness  seemed 
turning  to  loathiog,  the  remembrance  of  that  love  which,  for  so  brief  a 
space,  had  lent  its  magic  beauty  to  her  heart,  and  clothed  all  objects  in 
the  glorious  robes  of  romance  ? 

Ah  !  no.  The  heart  which  once  has  felt  the  soft  elysium  of  feeling 
which  first  love  imparts  to  it,  can  never,  let  what  changes  time  or  tide 
mayelfect  upon  all  else,  forget*'*br  wholly  efface,  the  much- cherished  im- 
pression which  the  master  feeling  has  made  upon  all  that  is  bright,  all 
that  is  beautiful,  serene,  and  holy  in  the  mind. 

To  say  that  Meriton  was  still  dear  to  Maria  Delmair,  would  be  pro- 
bably to  say  too  much ;  but  to  say  that  he  was  forgotten,  or  that  her 
love  for  him  had  changed  to  hate,  would  be  likewise  to  go  to  an 
extreme  that  the  condition  of  her  feelings  would  not  warrant.  No  ;  she 
rather  mourned  for  him  than  despised  him  :  she  rather  shed  abundance 
of  tears  that  he  should  be  unworthy,  than  one  framed  in  censure  upon 
his  unworthiness. 

Moreover,  instead  of  recovering,  as  her  mother  fondly  and  falla- 
ciously hoped  she  would,  from  the  shock  which  a  knowledge  of  Meriton's 
supposed  atroc-ous  conduct  had  given  her,  she  evidently  grew  worse, 
and  her  strength  daily  decreased,  while  fluods  of  tears  would  occasion- 
ally gush  from  her  eyes,  and  every  look  and  every  action  spoke  fearfully 
to  the  presumption  ih«t  she  but  lingered  on  the  verge  of  eternity  for  a 
brief  space,  ere  she  bade  the  woild  adieu,  and  rejoined  the  stars.  j 

How  long  poor  Maria,  had  all  gone  smoothly  and  happily  in  her 
love,  would  have  kept  at  bay  the  fell  destroyer,  consumption,  which  | 
ever  picks  out  the  fairest  flowers  in  Nature's  garden,  on  which  to 
breathe  desolation  and  death,  it  is  impasgible  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is 
no  one  could  have  calculated  upon  the  extraorfUnary  and  rapid  change 
which  now,  shice  her  knowledge  of  the  supposed  and  apparent  perfidy 
of  Meriton,  had  ensued. 

Each  day  saw  her  much  worse,  and  even  Mrs.  Delmair,  who,  from  | 
her  constant  association  with  her,  might  be  supposed  less  to  notice  the 
gradual  change  that  was  taking  place  in  her  countenance,  wept  in 
secret,  as  each  morning  she  becaaae  fearfully  cognisant  of  it. 

She  could  not  conceal  from  herself  the  dreadful  supposition  that  her 
darling  child  was  dying ;  and,  although  she  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  her  death  would  be  the  lesult  of  a  broken  heart,  yet  she  I 
blamed  Meriton  most  bitterly,  and  with  such  reproaches,  as  would  have  ' 
well  nigh  driven  him  mad,  innocent  as  he  was,  had  he  heard  them,  for  i 
bting  most  certainly  the  proximate  cause  of  the  dreadful  scene  which 
she  felt  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  a  belief  in  the  near  approach  of 
which  she  had  confirmed  by  the  physician,  who,  however  indignant  he 
was  at  the  supposition  that  his  patient  could  be  foolish  enough  to  take 
a  love  aifair  to  heart,  never  ventured  to  dispute  the  dangerous  and 
alarming  character  of  her  indisposition,  but  repeatedly  told  Mrs.  Delmair  ] 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  worst  that  could  happew.  | 
Mrs.  Delmair  would  not  for  some  time  mention  Meriton's  name  to  j 
Maria,  a  iact  which  the  latter  was  not  slow  to  perceive ;  and  in  her  own 
gentle  way,  she  said,  while  there  was  a  sad  languor  about  her  voice  that 
made  it  most  painful  for  any  one  who  loved  her  to  listen  to  its  soft  ca- 
dences,— 

"  Mother,  you  think  I  woald  forget  him— Meriton,  I  mean— ah,  no! 
would  rather  forget  that  he  was  ever  any  other  than  my  fancy  pictured 
m— the  toul  of  houour,  and  que  wwthy  pf  tUe  love  of  suth  a  heart 


.  as  mine,  which,  like  some  poor  fluttering  bird,  once  taken  rudely  from 
the  spot  it  loves,  must  perish.  Speak  of  him,  mother.  Invent  some 
excuse  for  him,  if  you  will,  so  that  I  may  let  my  mind  travel  back  past 
the  evening  when  that  dreadful  letter  spoke  such  dreadful  words,  and 
please  myself  by  fancying  what  he  then  was  to  me,  forgetting  for  a  time 
what  he  now  is." 

•*  My  darling,  vho  can  excuse  him?    The  heartless,  pitiless  " 

Hush,  mother — hush  !  Can  you  think  that  he  is  happy  ?  let  not  ua 
judge  him.  God  help  him,  when  I  am  gone  !  God  forgive  him  !  and  if 
he  will  give  one  tear  to  my  memory,  let  that  blot  out  the  record  of  his 
perfidy." 

"  My  child,  can  you  forgive  him  ?" 

"  Yes — yes ;  most  freely.  I  wish  he  had  not  told  me  he  loved  me  ; 
but,  oh,  mother,  y)u  do  not  know  how  those  words  sounded  in  my  ears, 
and  what  a  world  of  new  and  beautiful  feelings  sprung  up  within  me.  I 
fancied  some  new  and  strange  existence  had  begun.  My  past  life  as- 
sumed but  the  dira  aspect  of  some  dull,  half-remembered  dieam.  I  for- 
got you,  I  forgot  Heaven,  and  I  am  punished." 

"  No,  my  darling ;  say  not  so.  The  feelings  God  gave  you,  he  would 
never  punish  you  for  praising.  But  I  cannot  speak  of  him — of  Meriton, 
and  look  upon  your  pale  face  the  while.  No — no.  God  forgive  him  ! 
I  can  say  ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  forgive  him  myself." 

"Oh,  yes.  Forgive  him  ;  we  cannot  read  human  hearts  ;  who  knows 
what  extenuation  he  might  offer." 

"My  child— my  child  !  do  not  speak  so.  You  would  not  surely  ex- 
cuse him  ?    You  would  not  see  him  ?" 

"See  him  !"  said  Maria,  with  a  shudder.  ""No — no.  I  shall  never 
look  upon  his  face  again.  I  would  not  see  him.  I  wish  to  think  of  him 
as  what  he  was,  not  to  see  him  as  what  he  is.  I  would  remember  his 
beaming  smiles  when  I  believed  them  light  from  Heaven.  I  would  not 
see  him  now  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt  clouding  his  brow,  and  sit- 
ting in  awful  judgment  on  his  face.  No — no.  Mistake  me  not  ;  I  can- 
not hate  him— I  forgive  him.  Perhaps,  I  love  him  still ;  but  we  have 
parted  for  ever — for  ever." 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  she  spoke,  and  it  was  long  before 
Mrs.  Delmair  could  calm  her,  and  not  until  she  had  sunk  into  a  deep 
sleep,  that  she  ceased  the  deep  sobs  that  came  from  her  heart. 

She  slept  for  many  hours,  and  her  mother,  with  tearful  eyes,  hung 
over  her  couch,  only  repressing  her  own  painful  emotions,  lest  she 
should  disturb  the  slumbers  of  her  child.  And  Heaven  was  pleased  to 
compensate  during  those  slumbers  for  some  of  the  waking  misery  that 
gentle  heart  endured  ;  for  even  while  the  mother,  with  saddened  heart, 
was  gazing  through  her  tears  upon  the  fair,  delicate  face  of  the  sleeper, 
there  broke  over  it  such  a  smile  of  happiness,  that  it  was  like  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sun-light  into  the  dreary  darkness  of  a  dungeon. 

"  My  Meriton,"  she  said  faintly,  and  then  the  smile  faded  away,  and 
all  was  still  again. 

Mrs.  Delmair  knelt  by  the  bed-side ;  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
with  suppressed  sobs  and  falling  tears,  she  prayed  for  her  child — he 
beautiful — her  good — her  gentle— only  child.    Oh,  God  !  what  dreadfi 
feelings  shook  that  mother's  lieatt,  as  the  past,  when  slie  for  whom  sh 
prayed  was  a  happy  child,  and  first  learned  at  her  knees  to  lisp  a  praye 
to  Heaven,  came  across  her  memory,  embittering  the  present  by  the  too 
blight  picture  of  that  which  had  relied  down  the  stream  of  time,  never 
to  return. 

Then,  a  heavy  knock  upon  the  outer  door  awoke  a  dismal  echo  in  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Delmair  rose  to  listen,  while,  with  a  faint  scream, 
Maria  awoke  from  her  dream  of  bliss. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.)  ^ 


COME  IN  THY  BEAUTY. 

Adown  in  the  vale,  where  the  clear  aspens  quiver. 
And  nightingales  sing  in  the  silence  of  night, 

While  Dian  illumes  the  calm  glassy  river. 

Come  meet  me  this  eve  by  her  love-aiding  light. 

Then  come  in  thy  beauty,  but  come  alone,  dearest. 
And  I  my  warm  passion  will  breathe  to  thee  there, 

And  press  on  thy  lips,  with  devotion  sincerest, 
The  seals  of  my  love  which  no  time  can  impair. 

With  softest  of  fetters  our  spirits,  united. 

Shall  never  know  change,  though  the  world  may  reprove  ; 
And  blest  iu  each  other,  delighting,  delighted. 

Each  day  that  glides  over  us  will  add  to  our  love. 


Conceit,  in  many  instances,  operates  more  powerfully  than  things 
themselves,  in  their  full  force,  could  do.  Numberless  are  the  women 
it  keeps  warmer  than  their  coveiinj^ ;  niunberlesi  are  the  men  it  ffezu 
in  the  midst  aS  w»ziath. 


A  TALE. 


»r  THE  AthCHOR  OF  "MILKS  OllH,' 

{(Continued  from  our  last.) 


up  your 


The  language  of  the  feeble  old  woman  which  began  jestingly,  ended 
wkh  a  very  serious  cadence ;  nor  could  they  tell  how  such  iHcoherent 
words  had  takea  up  their  atteution  so  interestingly.  Whilst  silence 
pervaded  the  domestic  scene,  a  fearful  sound  of  prolonged  yells  and  roars 
came  clearly  down  the  wide  chimney,  and  awakened  them  all  to  horror. 
They  gazed  at  each  other  fearfully  and  in  speechless  terror,  when  one 
of  the  strangers  hastened  out  to  the  door,  and  looked  out, 

"  My  God  !  oh!"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  will  this  end  ;  ' 

*'  What — what — what !"  roared  the  old  man,  staggering  out  to  meet 
the  other,  or  see  what  he  meant. 

*'  The  village  above  is  all  in  a  blaze  !"  cried  the  stranger. 

"  Oh!  what  did  you  think  of  that  fellow?"  said  the  other  traveller, 
joining  his  companion  at  the  door. 

"  Whom  we  left  at  the  gate  ?  ' 

"  Yes — that  unaccountable- — I  could  not  speak  to  him — something, 
by  Heavens  !  forbid  me,  and  I  could  not  tell  what." 
"I  begin  now  to  suspect  him — not  till  now." 
"  Was  he  an  Irishman  ?"  deraaaded  the  man  of  the  liouse: 
"  Yes,"  answered  one  of  the  strangers. 

"  And  would  not  come  in  with  you  ?"  i 
"  No — he  refused." 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he  was  a  villain,  you  may  protest." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  cried  botli  travellers. 

"You  are  better  go  on,"  said  the  old  man,   "and  take 
lodgings  in  the  fields ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  perish  in  the  flames,  and  send 
my  dying  scream  of  a  burning  death  to  tlie  throne  of  vengeance." 

"  Could  we  be  of  any  help  in  defending  you?" 

"  No,  no,  no — go  and  save  your  lives — I  will  be  tlie  next — go  on, 
and  God  direct  your  footsteps." 

"  Leave  the  house,  my  dear  man,  also ;  and  do  not  wait  to  be  burned 
to  death.  Far  the  sake  of  God,  come  along  with  us,  and  we  will  die  to 
protect  your  grey  hairs." 

"  No — no,  T  will  perish  in  my  father's  house  !" 

They  left  the  door  with  melancholy  bodings,  and  turned  a  little  out 
of  the  straight  road  towards  the  village.  They  said  a  few  words  upon 
the  .seeming  treachery  of  the  young  man  whom  they  met,  and  their 
good  fortune  in  not  following  his  advice,  by  proceeding  along  with  him. 
Whilst  thus  they  conversed,  the  time  fled,  and  they  were  beginning  to 
forget  the  old  man  and  his  dangerous  condition,  when  a  bright  glare 
illumined  the  canopy,  extending  from  behind  them  quite  over  their 
heads.  Instantly  turning  round,  they  beheld  tlie  farm-house  which  they 
had  quitted  enveloped  in  flames,  and  heard  tlie  screams  of  its  inmates 
distinctly,  as  they  were  only  a  short  way  off,  and  above  it  on  the  hill. 

Every  shout  of  "Heavens!"  "fury!"  and  "murder!"  reached 
their  ears,  until  the  fire  become  triumphant,  and  in  its  rage  stifled  those 
voices  too  excessively  agonized  to  be  of  lengthened  duration. 

"  Another  night  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,"  said  one, 

"  Another  weary  niglit,  and  another  delirious  morning  !"  exclaimed 
bis  fatigued  companion. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A   MYSTERIOUS  DILEMMA. 

The  stranger,  who  was  left  by  his  younger  companion  so  suddenly, 
remained  all  that  night  at  the  farm-house,  and  was  kindly  detained  at 
the  morning  for  breakfast,  before  recommencing  his  journey.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  pursuit  quite  deliberately,  without  shewing  the  least 
timidity  at  the  troublesome  state  of  the  country,  like  a  man  used  to 
warfare  and  civil  commotions.  Wishing  the  people  every  blessing  he 
could  articulate,  he  set  out  towards  the  Boggra  mountains,  fully 
reaolved  to  accomplish  the  greater  portion  of  his  walk  before  night  ap» 
proached. 

It  was  a  raw  morning,  the  frosty  fog  coating  the  ground  with  a 
white  mantle,  and  rendering  respiration  dillicult. 

"  And  it  ia  a  dangerous  morning,"  said  he  to  himself,  "for  I  must 
certainly  lose  my  way,  not  acquainted  with  the  windings  of  the  paths 
and  bad  roads;  and  were  I  given  to  alarm,  I  might  be  uneasy  lest  I 
■honld  fall  in  with  the  enemy. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  he  continued,  "  If  I  pursue  a  descent  to  its 
bottom  and  an  ascent  to  its  summit,  I  must  be  progressing,  and  I  will 
accordingly  press  forward  as  fast  at  I  am  able." 

The  red  face  of  the  sun,  as  it  rose  above  the  denser  atmosphere,  now 


He^ah  id  iip?c!ir.  ^VAMX  guilds h  ••lbad§  6f  hi  Vi-ji^^MTU  feUV} 

but  It  sotin  became  ascfendaht,:  ^nd  the  inist  suilk  closer  Mid  Klogfer  id 
the  ground,  until  at  length  from  ah  eminence  hfc  beheld  it  cdnflnlng 
its  masses  to  the  vallies,  like  a  vast  white  ocean,  the  hill6  appearing 
like  so  man}  islands  amidst  the  snowy  waste. 

Onward  he  pressed,  invigorated  by  sound  rest  and  wholesonle  refresh- 
ment; nor  did  he  pause,  nor  look  out  of  his  direct  road,  until  he 
entered  the  rugged  acclivities  of  the  Boggras,  where  his  pace  slackened, 
and  he  had  to  change  his  movement  to  a  progress  more  suitable  to  th6 
nature  of  the  ground  over  which  he  journeyed. 

When  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  mountains,  he  perceived 
two  persons  slov  ly  advancing  before  him,  and  from  their  iatigued  ap- 
pearance he  judged  that  he  should  pass  thejn  bv,  even  v  ere  his  pace 
much  slower.  Tired  of  journeying  alone,  he  was  satisfied  to  accom- 
modate his  motion  to  theirs,  and  make  conipanions  of  them  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  which  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  soon  came  up 
with  them,  and  showing  himself  friendly  to  their  seeming  mterests, 
formed  that  intimacy  arising  from  such  accidental  meetings. 

One  of  the  travellers  said  to  his  companion,  "  Probably  you  are 
right ;  but  we  will  soon  find  out." 

"  Were  yen  the  young  man  we  left  at  the  gate  of  the  farm-house  last 
night  ?" 

"  No — I  never  saw  you  before." 

The  man  who  asked  the  question  looked  doubtingly  at  his  compa- 
nion, whilst  a  smile  of  contempt  settled  on  his  mouth. 
"  You  did  not  meet  us  last  night?" 
"  Never  met  you  before  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  sleep  at  Kilcrea  Abbfy  the  night  before  last?" 
"  I  did  indeed- — that  was  the  place." 

"  How  well  I  told  you,"  remarked  the  other  man,  who,  heretofore, 
observed  silence,  now  speaking  for  the  first  and  only  time. 
"  You  were  in  company  with  another  person? ' 

"  I  was — but  he  mysteriously  disappeared ;  that  is,  he  went  oui  of 
the  house  where  I  stopped,  and  I  did  not  see  him  since.  ' 

"  Did  you  not  see  the  lights  which  the  marauders  kept  up  to  guide 
their  burning  fiends  ?" 

"  No — I  never  saw  them." 

"  Was  the  village  on  fire,  before  you  arrived  at  it ;  or  did  you  know- 
that  it  was  going  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames  ?" 

"  What  village  ?"  demanded  the  young  man,  whilst  a  scarlet  blush  of 
indignation  covered  his  face. 

"  The  village,"  roared  the  other,  mistaking  the  change  of  colour  for 
an  evidence  of  guilt ;  "  the  village,  into  which  you  nearly  had  brought 
us  by  your  wily  endeavours  !" 

"I  do  not  understand  you — you  must  be  mistaken.  ' 
"  You  are  not  to  ray  liking  at  all  events,  as  to  appearance  and  tone  of 
voice ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  intercourse  with  the  English, 
and  are  probably  in  their  service." 

"  I  never  served  the  English,  nor  — " 

"  The  fellow,  last  night,"  said  the  other,  staring  his  mark  into  an 
assurance  that  himself  was  the  person  meant,  "cursed  the  English, 
and  called  them  by  the  worst  of  names — worse  than  I  would  call  them 
— and  he  assisting  them  by  might  and  main." 

"  It  must  be  somebody  else,  and  you  are  mistaken.  " 
"  I  tell  you  what — you  never  shall  deceive  us  agaui,  or  else  your 
ghost  will  continue  to  perform  posthumous  services. ' 

The  young  man  trembled,  as  he  caught  the  dreadful  stare  of  the 
speaker,  and  became  further  alarmed  when  he  perceived  the  silent  and 
sullen  acquiescence  of  the  other  traveller. 

"  I  do  not  see  what  further  proof  we  can  have  of  your  guilt,  necessary 
to  detecting  you.  We  heard  your  voice  last  night,  as  you  watched  us 
along  the  glen,  when  you  were,  I  suppose,  looking  out  from  the  lights ; 
we  met  you  again,  when  you  wanted  to  persuade  us  into  fiery  destruc 
tion ;  we  now  again  meet  you,  since  we  have  escaped  so  far,  that  j^u 
may  betray  — — " 

Stopping  short,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  Heavens!  you  shall  die  I  ' 

"  Die  !"  echoed  his  companion,  with  clenched  teeth. 

"No  mercy?"  demanded  the  young  man,  "from  my  own  couiitr}- 

men  no  mercy  ?   The  Spaniards  would  not  treat  me  so  ' 

"Stop — stop,"  cried  the  other  traveller,  arresting  his  companion's 
arm,  which  brandished  a  long  thirsty-looking  skene, 
"  How  will  I  stop?"  demanded  the  other. 

"I  remember  —  I  remember  all!  I  see  it  all  now  —  it  is  right, 
enough.  This  is  the  man  who  accompanied  our  young  traitor — thg 
man  who,  he  stated,  served  in  the  Spanish  army  " 

"  On  his  way  to  the  castle  M'Auliff",  '  interrupted  the  other. 

"  Yes — yes — man,  remember." 

"  I  know  it  all  now— thank  God,  for  the  discovery  " 

Joy  beamed  in  the  stranger's  countenance. 

"  I  knew  you  were  wrong,"  be  simply  said. 
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"  We  aie  wrong,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  wilful  hasU ;  but 
in  our  desperate  state  of  peril  are  almost  akin  to  madmen,  and 
stBod  excused  for  their  defensive  enormities."  u 

I  acknowledge  your  right  to  defend  yourselves  at  all  riskjB,  a^d  my 
efY(>r  at  not  entering  into  a  fuller  explanation  of  my  circumstances, 
when  I  lound  you  labouring  under  the  nearly  fatal  mistake." 
"  you  are  going  to  Castle  M'Auliflf?" 
<'  Yes — how  far  is  it  distant?" 

"  We  will  arrive  there  to-morrow  night,  as  we  want  long  rest  this 
afternoon,  now  that  we  are  getting  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  burning  and 
inassacres."  .  / 

'*  Then  I  shall  accompany  you  all  the  way." 

"  You  belong  to  the  Spanish  service." 

"  I  went  looking  for  a  surplice  and  found  a  sword.'' 

•'From  this  country?" 

."One  of  the  many  whom  Spain  kindly  takes  under  her  protection, 
and  maintains  for  the  sake  of  former  connexion." 
"  Are  you  related  to  M'Auliff?" 

"  No,  but  I  expect  to  meet  a  person  there — a  relation  of  mine  from 
■whom  I  have  been  loHg  separated,  as  I  know  he  was  in  this  campaign, 
and  accompanied  M'AuliflF  to  the  south.  I  never  bad  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  toe  chieftain  there  on  the  subject,  and  his  sudden  disappear- 
ance on  that  eventful  night  left  me  uninformed  " 

"  When  we  get  tver  the  mountains,  we  shaU  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  getting  lodged  in  some  farm-house." 

"  I  think  we  may  in  safety  now." 

"  Yes,"  observed  the  other  traveller,  "and  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete our  journey  to-morrow  evening  satisfactorily." 

It  was  very*  late  before  they  got  out  of  the  mountains,  and  they  had 
much  difficulty  in  discovering  a  comfortable  house  ;  but  they  were  ul- 
timately successful,  and  found  the  usual  welcome.  They  were  not  a 
little  astonished  when  they  saw  a  young  man  before  them,  seated  con- 
tentedly in  front  of  a  large  fire,  and  in  cheerful  conversation  with  the 
inmates  of  the  dwelling.  Approaching  the  bright  blaze,  they  sat  down 
upon  a  long  stool,  and  at  length  enjoyed  that  rest  so  delightful  to  the 
feet  of  really  fatigued  travellers. 

The  stranger  who  came  up  with  the  two  others  in  the  mountains  at 
once  recognized  his  former  companion  in  the  person  of  the  young  man 
seated  by  the  fire,  and  the  latter  recollected  him  well ;  but  neither  pre- 
lif.nded  that  they  saw  each  other — the  former  aware  of  the  animosity 
existing  against  him,  and  that  an  acknowledgment  may  terminate  tra- 
gically. They  therefore  forbore  speaking  to  each  other  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  young  man  who  was  in  before  the  others  also  guessed  that 
the  two  persons  whom  he  did  not  know  by  countenance  were  the  indi- 
viduals fiom  which  he  parted  at  the  gate  the  night  before.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  have  entertained  similar  opiixions  with  regard  to 
him,  but  they  did  not  show  their  feelings  outwardly. 

"I  thought,"  remarked  the  former,  addressing  the  youngest  man, 
'!  you  might  have  been  the  person  who  travelled  with  uae  from  beyond 
Cork,  by  KUcrea  Abbey,  but  now  I  perceive  you  are  not." 

This  remark  was  accompanied  by  a  leer»  which  the  other  knew  was 
contradictory  of  his  expression,  whilst  he  "correctly  interpreted  the  sub- 
Mqxk&fit  frown,  intimating  there  was  dangier  in  letting  out  the_  secret. 

"  I  am  not  that  person,"  the  latter  returned. 

"  Whence  come  you  V 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Cork,  on  my  way  to  Limerick,  wh*e  I  have  rela- 
tives who  anxiously  expect  my  arrival.'* 

"  Did  jou  meet  with  any  interruption  on  the  road  V 
"  Enough  ;  and  I  hope  never  to  see  the  like  again." 
"  It  is  very  melancholy." 

"  I  arrived  at  a  village  yesterday  evening  about  four  o'clock,  where 
I  considered  myself  safe ;  but  about  ten  at  night  I  had  to  fly  from  the 
place,  in  consequence  of  its  devastatiou  by  fire 

"  pid  you  meet  any  person  ?" 

"  I  was  collared  by  a  young  man  about  my  own  age,  who  swore  I 
should  not  escape  him  ;  then  asked  me  irhere  was  the  other,  and  qui 
vered  a  blade  in  his  hand  to  intunidate  me ;  but  1  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  dextrously  seizing  his  wrist,  I  made  him  drop  it.  .1  then 
gave  him  a  few  blows  that  made  him  senseless,  and  taking  the  weapon 
I  hastened  from  the  spot." 

"  That  was  the  person,"  remarked  one  of  the  night  travellers,  who 
listened  earnestly  to  the  conversation,  "  the  very  person  who  wanted  to 
persuade  us  onward  to  the  same  village." 

"  The  very  traitor  I"  exclaimed  his  companion. 
"  We  may  fall  in  with  him  yet,"  observed  the  former. 
"  Then  it  §hall  be  the  last  time,"  declared  the  other. 
"  You  do  not  know  the  motive  for  all  this  burning  and  djevastfition  i" 
asked  th«  first  speaker,  addressing  the  youngest  man  again. 

"  I  am  informed  that  they  are  on  the  hunt  aftex  Tyrone,  0'©winell 


The  two  night  travellers,  completely  worn  out  from  loi 
having  requested  permission  to  retire  for  that  time,  were  acc« 
with  refreshment,  in  which  the  two  others  participated,  and  cnen  snown 
to  beds  upoH  a  loft,  whete  they  soon  fell  sound  asleep.  The  others 
shortly  afterwards  were  led  into  a  small  room,  and  told  to  make  use  of 
a  truckle-bed,  a  sort  of  rude  couch  set  apart  for  stragglers,  when  not 
occupied  by  labouring  men.  It  was  large  enough  to  sleep  five  persons, 
filled  with  straw,  and  was  covered  with  a  thick  woollen  rug. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  and  no  person  any  longer  within 
heating,  the  eldest  of  the  two  began  to  inform  the  other  of  the  serious 
scrape  he  was  in,  by  having  been  mistaken  for  him. 

"  On  which  account,"  he  continued,  "I  knew,  that  th^ir  suspicions 
concerning  you  must  be  great ;  and  I  was  therefoire  resolved  to  let  them 
see  you  were  not  the  person  that  left  my  company." 

"  That  was  very  kind  and  humane  of  you,  indeed,"  said  the  other, 
"  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  feelings  of  men,  in  this  agi- 
tated state  of  the  country." 

And  you  may  not  be  the  person  they  iiiean,  after  all;  but  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing,  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  to  discover  the  mistake, 
until  it  would  be  too  late." 

It  is  better  let  a  himdre4  persons  go,  tHn  kill  one  man  out  of  bare 
suspicion."  ,  ^  .    ,  , 

Death  is  the  last  resource  of  rage  or  justice,  and  it  should  not  be 
inflicted  without  certain  reason." 

"  It  is  the  watoh-wofd  of  revenge,  and  sliauiefnUy  resorted  to  both  by 
assassins  and  men  of  law,  often  without  due  reason." 
"  What  became  of  you  last  night  ?" 
"  When  I  left  the  farm-house  ?" 
"  When  you  went  out  for  a  moment." 

"t  went  abroad,  and  having  noticed  lights  upon  a  distant  hill,  1 
went  forward  a  little  to  discover  the  cause ;  but  I  could  not  find  my  way 
back,  and  I  had  to  stray  about  bewildered  until  this  morning  " 
"  I  thought  so." 

"  Did  you  meet  any  persons  ?"  j  - 

"  Really,"  observed  the  other,  '*  between  ourselves,  I  fancied  tnkt  these 
two  men  passed  me  by — they  might  not  have  bgen  the  same-" 
"  You  had  no  conversation  with  them  t" 

"  None — they  passed  by,  when  I  was  down  in  the  glen,  and  seemed 
to  be  pushing  their  way  eagerly  in  this  direction." 

"  They  must  be  the  same — ^but  it  is  ha^  to  be  positive,  yhce  so 
many  wander  about  at  night,  in  disguise,  j^caping  the  English,  or 
trying  to  hurry  home." 
"  Numbers — indeed. ' 
"  They  will  not  know  you  in  the  day?" 

"  They  do  not  know  me  on  any  account,  for  they  never  saw  toy  jwe, 
and,  I  believe,  they  never  perceived  me  at  the  time;  consequently,  if 
they  pretend  to  any  recollection,  it  must  be  through  the  force  of  sus- 
picion." 

"  I  don't  know  the  men." 
"  Nor  .1  either." 

"  But  I  promised  to  accompany  them  to  C^sU^  M'Aulif,  aa  th»y  say 
they  are  going  thither." 
"  Do  they  spy  so,  indeed?" 
They  informed  me  s6,  and  I  promised  not  to  leave  them." 
I  wUl  go  with  you,  as  it  is  net  out  of  my  way." 
"  They  are  men  of  a  superior  quality." 

"  They  are  chieftains,  I  could  swear  ;  I  know  them  by  the  tremen- 
dous glances  of  their  eyes." 

"  Indeed  they  are  chiefs  ;  but  they  are  very  reserved  and  silent,  and 
wish  to  pass  under  the  appearaiu:e  of  menials,  or  second  men." 

"  That  won't  do  for  me,  for  I  am  too  well  accustomed  to  watching 
the  countenances  of  great  men,  particularly  those  who  command." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  the  visages  of  commanding  men  ;  but  I 
discern  between  the  eye  of  a  chieftain  and  that  of  a  vassal,  under  any 
circumstances." 

"  Do  you  intend  remaining  at  Clanawly's  Castle?" 
"  Until  I  make  the  discovery  I  want ;  do  you  V 
"  Only  one  night  to  refresh  myself." 
"  They  are  extremely  hospitable." 
"  Is  it  a  large  b^ulding  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know;  but  it  must  be,  aa  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  chief- 
tains, his  resources  being  ample,  and  his  ancestors  having  been  power- 
ful.   It  must,  therefore,  be  a  fine  castle,  or  I  am  out  of  opinion." 
"  What  famDy  has  he?" 

"One  son  and  one  daughter — singularly  enough,  there  is  never  more 
than  one  son,  I  have  heard." 

"  That  Is  strange,  but  it  sometimes  happens." 

"  He  must  be  now  a  very  old  man?  but  I  am  told  he  it>  as  vjgoirous 
as  ever.    I  beard  of  his  jictivity  in  the  late  troubles,  which  w^uld  have 


and  the  other  chieftains  who  escaped,  ^nd  that  they  bum  all  pUces  tenninatfd  differently,  had  every  chieftain  in  the  country  sh^wn  the 
whire  Xtuy  auspeet  then*  to  ))•  oo»«eal«d."  1  game  chivalrous  spirit  as  M'Auliff. 
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"  I  wonder  why  he  never  took  command." 
"  He  has  too  much  good  sense  to  do  so." 

"  He  is  certainly  not  as  practised  in  tjeneral  engagements  as  Tyrone 
or  Donnell :  but  his  wisdom  is  great,  and  his  daring  intrepid." 

"M'Aulilf  has  always  kept  within  his  own  sphere,  and  simply  acted 
the  chieftain,  rendering  assistance  upon  every  occasion  ;  but  he  would 
not  take  upon  himself  to  command,  when  superior  generals  came  to  the 
fields,  and  united  with  his  force." 

And  thus  has  he  always  kept  clear  of  dissensions — that  bane  of  the 
Irish  welfare,  whereby  one  chieftain  tries  to  coumiand  or  rule  over  his 
neighbour." 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  dissensions  in  the  Clanawly  race." 
"You  won't  pretend  to  those  strangers  that  I  am  the  person  who  tra- 
velled with  you.  for  fear  of  a  mistake,"  said  the  younger,  sadly. 
"  Never — never  !" 

"  Then  I  may  depend  upon  you,  dearest  friends." 

••You  may,  indeed;  for,  if  you  were  as  bad  as  they  suspect  you  to 
be,  and  that  is  bad  enough,  I  would  not  throw  you  in  the  way  of  their 
skenes;  for  all  the  gold  in  the  universe." 


CHAPTElt  XX^III. 

TH£  SURPBISE. 

The  uneasiness  which  Ellen  M'Auliff  felt  at  the  departure  of  her 
father,  notwithstanding  her  resolution  to  remain  shut  up  in  the  con- 
vent, prevented  her  from  carrying  that  resolve  fully  into  effect.  She 
sometimes,  -when  the  first  disastrous  intelligence,  borne  upon  the  wings 
of  fame,  which  outstrips  the  wind,  arrived  at  the  convent,  proceeded  to 
the  castle,  and  sitting  in  the  upper  story  of  the  high  tower,  watched 
for  hours  together,  looking  in  a  southern  direction.  She  would  then 
stray  without  the  castle,  lose  herself  in  the  lonely  glens  behind  it,  and 
sing  a  plaintive  air  to  her  heart,  for  there  was  no  living  lieing  T/ithin 
miles  to  hear  her  melody.  There  were  living  ears  and  living  hearts  ; 
but  their  uses  were  paralyzed  to  the  unfortunate  creatures  by  the  awful 
tidings  which  they  soon  expected  to  be  direfuUy  confirmed. 

There  were  several  domestics  who  remained  at  the  castle,  amongst 
whom  was  the  boy  Eoghan,  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  They 
noticed  the  melancholy  countenance  of  the  beautiful  Ellen,  but  were 
afraid  even  to  remark  the  same  to  one  another.  They  remembered  the 
legends  and  prophecies  of  the  family,  and  were  superstition  sly  alarmed, 
lest  in  the  absence  of  the  nobleman  some  fairy  translation  of  her  real 
person  might  take  place,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  the  shadow  of  the 
chieftan's  daughter  to  console  him  upon  his  return. 

"  Eoghan,"  said  she,  on  the  day  of  her  father's  return,  as  she  paced 
up  and  down  the  large,  silent  hall,  "  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  my  dear 
father  again ;  something  terrible  haunts  my  mind,  and  will  not  let  it  be 
at  rest." 

"  I  think  not  so,  my  lady,"  said  the  boy,  "  for  the  chieftain  will  soon 
return,  and  gladden  us  all  by  bis  countenance." 

"  If  he  return,  I  am  disappointed;  but  I  am  certain  he  has  fallen  in 
with  some  very  serious  accident." 

"  It  would  be  well,  my  lady,"  he  observed,  whilst  the  words  trembled 
upon  his  lips,  "  if  you  would  not  go  about  these  lonely  glens  and  rocks 
by  yourself,  as  you  often  do  " 

"  Why,  Eoghan     interrupted  Ellen, 

"  For  fear  of  danger," 

"  I  am  not  alarmed  of  danger ;  no  Irishman  will  put  a  finger  on  me, 
1  am  certain ;  and  I  consider  myself  as  secure  from  approach  in  any 
plar«,  as  I  would  be  in  the  chambers  of  the  convent." 
I  am  certain  of  that,  my  lady. ' 

"  Then  what  other  danger  do  you  fear — wolves  ?" 

"  Yes,  ray  lady,"  returned  the  boy,  somewhat  relieved  ;  "  the  wolves 
are  yet  plenty  enough,  and  come  out  sometimes  in  the  day ;  but — they 
might  not  be  the  only  danger  either." 

"  I'hen  there  must  be  some  secret  in  your  dread — something  myste- 
rious in  the  nature  of  your  alarm,  which  you  are  afraid  to  unfold,  lest 
you  might  offend  my  ears,  or  cause  melancholy ;  but  you  need  not 
shrink  from  the  recital,  as  I  can  hear  the  worst  of  your  imaginings 
without  being  daunted." 

"  The  strange  people  of  the  woods  and  the  rivers,  besides  the  stran* 
gers  of  the  rocks,  that  all  prowl  about  looking  fur  fine  ladies  and  chief- 
tains— I  declare,  my  lady,  they  give  me  continued  bodings,  vrhen  I  think 
on  the  way  you  go  out  alone," 

Ellen  smiled  at  his  superstition,  but  the  happy  gleam  pasted  away  In- 
stantly, leaving  her  sad  looking  again, 

"  What  would  you  recommend  me  to  de,  Eoghan?"  she  demanded, 
"  in  order  that  I  may  be  safe  from  such  an  accident," 
You  know  better  yourself,  my  lady," 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  any  charm  to  keep  off  the  iatruders  {" 

*'  Mm/,  UMited,  »j  lady ;  )>u(iu«b  »i  9tiiy»uit  A  99mmu  f«xioa  ]ik9 
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myself;  perhaps  the  same  would  not  answer  a  lady  or  a  chieftain,  the 
same  as  it  protects  us." 

"  But  I  think  that  those  rapacious  good  people  prey  on  all  alike,  just 
as  lord  Death  does,  without  paying  any  deference  to,  or  making  any 
distinction  between,  any  ranks  of  living  people," 

*'  Why,  my  lady,  they  do  not  make  people  die  at  all ;  they  take  them 
away  altogether  to  their  high  homes  in  the  cliffs,  or  underneath  the 
ocean  ;  and  they  leave  beliind  them  their  ghosts,  which  people  take  for 
dead,  and  grieve  for  the  departed  accordingly.  ' 

"  And  am  I  to  remain  a  prisoner  here,  Eoghan — not  able  to  go  out  on 
account  of  these  good  people  ?" 

"Oh — no,  my  lady;  take  a  black  dog  with  you,  and  carry  your  own 
white  wand,  and  that  will  keep  them  off," 

"  And  suppose  I  was  to  take  a  skene  .'" 
No  use,  my  lady — a  skene  takes  no  more  effect  on  them  than  upon 
the  air ;  but  they  are  terribly  frightened  of  the  black  dagger," 

Ellen  changed  colour  at  the  mention  of  the  black  dagger,  although 
she  was  not  very  superstitious  ;  and  she  remembered  the  family  sorrows 
said  to  have  all  arisen  from  fairy  disasters,  but  surmounted  by  the  use 
of  that  powerful  instrument. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  leturning  to  her  confidcuace  and  colour,  "  I  will 
take  my  wand,  and  call  a  black  dog  with  me,  and  range  through  the 
valley  in  defiance  of  all  the  fairies  in  the  country,  were  they  aa  number- 
less as  the  trees  in  the  forest." 

"  But,  Eoghan,  did  you  ever  hear  of  ladies  or  chieftains  being  carried 
off  in  that  manner  i" 

"  Hundreds,  my  lady, — taken  away  out  of  the  world  to  the  tops  of 
high  rocks,  and  there  kept  in  the  grandest  style  by  the  fairies,  who  al- 
ways  attend  on  them  with  wine,  and  music,  and  dancing." 

"  Then  they  aie  happier  than  when  in  this  world  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  my  lady;  for  they  can  never  get  to  Heaven  out  of  that 
place ;  and  let  it  be  ever  so  beautiful,  it  is  a  bad  place,  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  living  world." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,  Eoghan,  who  those  fairies  were  at  first?" 

"  I  heard  that  they,  my  lady,  were  once  happy  themselves  ;  but  not 
being  contented,  had  their  bodies  taken  away,  and  were  sent  to  shift  for 
themselves." 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


TYROLESE  EVENING  HYMN. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree. 

The  day  is  past  and  gone, 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 
The  twilight  star  to  heaven. 

And  the  summer  dew  to  flowers ; 
And  rest  to  us  is  given 

By  the  cool  soft  evening  hours. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest. 

Pleasant  the  wind's  low  sigh. 
And  the  gleaming  of  the  west. 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie  ; 
When  the  burden  and  the  heal 

Of  labour's  task  are  o'er, 
And  kindly  voices  greet 

The  tired  one  at  Ihs  door. 

Yes  !  tuneful  is  the  sound 

That  dwells  in  wliispering  boughs, 
Welcome  the  freshness  round. 

And  the  gale  that  fans  our  brovv.^. 
But  rest  more  sweet  and  still 

Than  ever  nightfall  gave. 
Our  yearning  hearts  shall  fill, 

lu  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

There  shall  no  tempests  blow, 

No  scorching  noontide  heat, 
There  shall  be  no  more  snow, 

No  Mcary  wandering  feet. 
So  we  lift  our  trusting  eyes 

From  the  hills  our  fathers  trod, 
To  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 

To  the  sabbath  of  our  God  ; 


To  die  without  accomplishing  anytbirg,  always  intend  to  do  some* 
thing  great  heieafter,  W\  De£[Kot       liX^^liX  biUBl^l?  oppiKuuity  of 
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LOVE; 

OR,  THE  THREAD  OF  DESTINY. 


A  DOMESTIC  ROMANCE. 


(Continued  from  our  la$t.) 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  8UNSKT, — THE  PLANK. — THE  PLUNGE  INTO  THE  SEA,   AND  THE 
ACT  OF  KETRIBUTION. 

New  the  sea  assumed  a  dull  and  sombre  hue,  while  long  streaks  of  i 
subdued  light,  each  moment  decreasing  in  brilliancy,  shot  across  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  from  the  low  line  of  the  western  horizon. 

A  cold  wind  grasiually  arose  and  crept  across  the  ocean,  that  struck  a 
chill  to  the  frame,  while  the  departing  sun  conveyed  a  still  more  gloomy 
feeling  of  loneliness  on  the  wide  waters  than  is  felt  during  the  day. 

The  approach  of  night  at  sea  caused  melancholy  images  to  spring  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  lonely  being,  who  stood  upon  the  vessel's  edge 
watching  the  departing  rays  of  the  sun. 

Such  moments  are  prolific  of  profound  thoughts  of  home,  of  the  land 
you  have  left  behind  you,  your  destinationy  the  dangers  of  the  voyage, 
and,  above  all,  the  extreme  silence  that  reigns  around. 

The  heart  becomes  softeiied  by  emotion,  and  melts  at  the  remem- 
bratce  of  some  happy  time,  some  favoured  moment  that  crossed  the 
mind.  Then,  indeed,  the  full  tide  of  recollection  comes  over  us,  and 
the  past  becomes  dressed  up  in  the  glowing  colours  of  the  setting  j 
luminary,  until  it  appeared  the  happiest  time  of  our  lives.  The  pre- 
sent appears  the  worst,  and  the  future  uncertain,  or,  at  best,  hope  gives  I 
but  gloomy  presages.  i 

Thus  the  mind  becomes  a  whirl  of  thought,  and  a  chaos  of  emotions.  ) 

The  lingering  sun-beams  gradually  decrease,  until  the  light  that  shines  | 
in  the  v/est  becomes  local,  and  looks  white  and  thin.    The  sun's  disc 
veiges  near  the  horizon,  and  the  distant  and  indistinct,  but  continiious 
roar  of  the  waters,  strikes  with  a  startling  effect  upon  the  ear. 

The  low  circling  flight  of  the  sea-birds  now  attracts  attention.  Their 
dull,  monotonous,  but  only  occasional  cries,  recall  one  to  the  recollection 
that  we  are  still  in  a  living  world,  and  that  life  exists  on,  as  well  as  in, 
the  waters.    Their  cries  were  peculiar  and  dissonant. 

Turning  towards  the  south  you  might  see  there  wete  ominous  ap- 
pearances, which  scarce  any  but  the  eye  of  a  sailor  Would  notice.  A 
heavy  and  dark  bank  of  clouds  was  gradually  creeping  up;  but  the 
momentarily  decreasing  light  of  the  sun  rendered  this  object  of  suspi- 
cion, and  even  dread,  more  indistinct  and  distant. 

The  distant  moaning,  and  mingled  roar  of  the  waters,  struck  more 
forcibly  on  the  senses,  and,  in  proportion  as  there  was  less  to  be  seen 


and  engage  the  attention,  so  the  mind  became  chained  to  all  that  re- 
mained, and  hence  the  terrible  distinctness  that  the  ear  caught  the  j  connected  wYth  the  diabolical  act  they  had  meditated,  they' had  crept 


j  cupboard  that  was  on  the  cabin  stairs,  he  produced  therefrom  a  stone 
i  jar  full  of  ardent  spirits. 

I  "  Your  cans,  men — your  cans,"  he  cried.  "  We  will  drink  to  his 
I  speedy  drowning,  as  it  would  look  like  fun  to  wish  him  good  health 
I  under  the  circumstances.  Here  is  a  drop  of  the  real  Frenchman.  You 
recollect,  my  boys,  how  we  got  it.  It's  none  the  worse  that  we  cut  a 
few  tliroats  to  get  at  it,  and  only  shows  how  human  nature  sticks  to  its 
j  braady." 

I     The  three  men  produced  cans  to  hold  the  liquor,  and  without  more 
]  than  a  faint  laugh,  and  a  muttered  approval  of  their  captain's  pleasantry, 
I  they  each  swallowed  enough  of  the  raw  spirit  to  have  quite  overcome 
any  one  unaccustomed  to  such  deep  and  serious  potations. 

Soon,  however,  as  the  subtle  fluid  began  to  exercise  its  power  over 
them,  the  shadow  of  fear  which  had  crept  over  them  at  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  when  they  were  about  to  commit  a  cold-blooded 
murder  for  hire,  vanished  and  they  became  the  reckless,  awful,  demoniac 
ruffians  the  villain  Scalvoni  rightly  calculated  upon,  to  j^ifoxjxy  the 
horrible  piece  of  work  he  had  planned. 

With  loud  laughter  and  mocking  gibes,  coarse  oaths  and  exclama- 
tions, they  continued  drinking  until  the  captain  saw  that  they  just 
verged  upon  having  more  than  enough  for  the  purpose  which  had  to  be 
accomplished,  and  Jje  returned  the  stone  jar  to  its  place  of  security,  ex- 
claiming,— 

"  Now,  my  lads,  soonest  done,  is  soonest  mended  ;  let's  get  the  little 
job  over,  and  then  as  we  had  not  much  sleep  last  night,  for  the  rattling 
breeze  that  kept  us  all  alive,  why  we  will  take  it  by  turns,  and  snatch 
some  rest." 

Sleep!  Could  such 'men  ventute  to  court  the  sweet  oblivion  of  re- 
pose? Could  they  hope  that  dreamless  slumber's  i^ould  visit  their 
senses,  and  that  nature's  sweet  restorer  would  pour  upon  their  ex- 
hausted frames  and  fatigued  imaginations  forgetfulness  ?  And  yet  they 
spoke  of  sleep — those  murderers,  who  were  about,  beneath  the  all-  ' 
seeing  eye  of  Heaven,  to  commit  a  deed  which  well  might  stifle  tH^*' 
voice  of  merciful  supplication  at  the  throne  of  God. 

"  Now,  now,"  cried  the  captain ;  "  we  lose  time,  and  there  will  not 
be  light  enough  in  another  half  hour  to  see  the  spot.  It  will  be  a 
black  night.  Look  what  murky  clouds  are  even  now  rising  from  the 
south.  Come  on,  come  on,  and  let  us  drag  up  this  young  cock  who 
crowed  so  loudly  a  little  ago." 

It  would  appear  that  now  the  men  were  as  eager  for  a  part  in  the 
murder  as  they  had  seemed  a  few  minutes  before  to  shrink  from  it,  Snd 
a  short  discussion  ensued  as  to  which  of  them  should  take  the  helm  so 
as  to  leave  the  others  at  liberty  to  follow  the  captain.  That  discussion 
he  decided  by  a  peremptory  order,  and  in  another  moment,  he,  with 
two  villains  following  him,  was  slowly  and  stealthily  creeping  down  the 
cabin  stairs,  for  although  they  knew  they  had  nothing  to  fpar,  and  that 
their  victim  was  so  fairly  in  their  toiis,  that  nothing  could  save  him — 
yet  since  they  had  actually  commenced  the  preliminary  preceedings 


slightest  sound,  Avhilc  the  mind  dwelt  upon  it  with  pamful  attention, 

Thus  the  evening  closed  in,  and  the  sun's  disc  now  became  partially 
hidden  by  the  horizon,  and  the  still  visible  limb  of  the  luminary  threw 
its  departing  rays  upwards  tov-^aids  the  zenith.  Then,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  was  remarkable,  the  last  small  portion  of  the  sun's  disc  disap- 
peared, and  a  cold  chilliness  pervaded  sea  and  air.  The  time  had  come 
when  those  fiends  in  human  shape  began  to  think  of  bringing  forth  their 
prisoner  to  die — thoy  waited  but  for  a  few  minutes  more  to  add  to  the 
growing  gloom  around,  and  then  they  glanced  at  each  other  as  if  they 
would  each  have  wished  the  other  to  give  the  mandate  of  death. 

The  captain,  with  a  telescope,  looked  long  and  earnestly  along  the 


about  as  if  fearful  of  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps  in  the  vessel. 

*  *  ■    *  *     ,  , 

Silent  and  motionless,  as  if  dead,  lay  Charles  Hargrove  on  the  caiiiu 
floor,  where  he  had  been  thrown  and  left  by  the  brutal  captain.  The 
blow  he  had  received,  combined  with  his  exhausted  condition  from 
want  of  ordinary  food,  had  produced  almost  a  total  cessation  of  the 
powers  of  life,  and  but  a  little  more  injury  would  have  been  required 
to  have  snatched  their  victim  froni  their  hands,  and  left  the  murderers 
nothing  but  a  corpse  on  which  to  vent  their  poor  vengeance. 

Youth,  however,  and  a  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  got  him  over 
ne  of  the  horizon,  on  every  side,  and  then,  with  a  brutal  laugh,  he  j  the  mischief  that  had  been  done,  and  at  the  time  when  hi.s  murderers 

were  nerving  themselves  to  the  task  of  taking  his  life  by  huge  potations 
of  brandy,  consciousness  began  once  again  to  return  to  Chailes  Har- 
grove, and  light  up  the  chamber  of  his  throbbing  brain. 

For  some  moments,  on  the  return  of  his  senses,  he  was  completely 
bewildered,  and  had  not  the  remotest  notion  oi  what  had  happened  to 
him,  or  of  where  he  was,  or  what  was  to  be  hoped,  or  dreaded  in  the 
future.  All  his  ideas  and  sensations  seemed  in  a  perfectly  chaotic  state, 
and  in  vain  he  tried  to  reduce  the  rout  to  some  sort  of  order  eo  as  to 
enable  him  to  think  with  consecutive  regularity  and  calmness. 

The  first  external  circumstance  that  tended  to  bring  him  thoroughly 
back  to  a  recollection  of  where  he  was,  and  what  had  occurred,  con* 
sistedi  in  his  becoming  conscious  of  a  strange  sound  that  kept  posses- 
sion of  his  ears  for  some  moments,  without  his  being  at  all  able  to  give 
himself  any  sort  of  explanation  of  its  meaning. 

That  sound  was  the  washing  and  gurgling  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 
past  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  moment  the  thought  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  it  was  so,  all  he  had  suftered — all  he  had  to  suifei — the 
full  horrors  of  his  situation,  and  every  circumstaiice  connected  there- 
with, cnmr  vividly  and  fre»)»lyto  hie  mind,  with  »  fore*  th*»  msdv.jiim, 


cried. 

We  have  him  now.  There  are  sails  on  the  horizon,  but  he  would 
need  a  voice,  indeed,  to  make  any  cry  reach  one-tenth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance he  is  now  from  any  chance  of  succour." 

He  laid  down  the  night-glass,  and  approached  the  cabin  staircase  with 
an  ominous  expre.'-:^iorr  of  countenance,  while  the  three  men  who  were 
leagued  with  him  in  his  terrible  avocation,  hesitated  among  themselves 
which  should  volunteer  his  aid  to  drag  the  prisoner  to  the  deck,  where 
such  a  fate  awaited  him. 

"Confound  you  all,"  cried  the  captain,  "are  you  going  to  leave  me 
to  do  all  the  work  myself?  Come  on,  t;wo  of  you.  What's  the  use 
now  of  having  any  trouble  with  hino.  I^e  must,  and  shall  go,  and, 
therefore,  it  had  better  be  done  as  easily  to  ourselvep  as  may  be.  Come 
on,  I  say,  a  couple  of  you." 

"  You  forget  something,  captain,"  said  one. 

"  I  forget  ;  and  pray,  what  the  devil  may  that  be  ?" 

"  This  is  not  the  first  little  affair  we  have  been  in,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions a  drop  of  brandy  has  made  the  job  go  on  somehow  more  cleverly." 

The  capiain  laughed,  as  he  cried, 

•■  By  Jove,  a  ^ood  thouprbt— r  good  thought,"  «nii  unlookinfUOttUdl 
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and  dread,  that  was  perfectly  terrible  even  in  its  sound  to  his  own 
ears. 

He  rushed  to  one  of  the  small  windows  in  the  side  of  the  cabin,  which 
afforded  a  view  across  the  undulating  surface  of  the  ocean.  There  was 
yet  light  enough  to  give  him  no  hope  that  darkness  was  hiding  from 
his  vision  any  vessel  from  which  he  might  expect  aid,  and  with  a  deep 
groan  he  staggered  hack  till  he  reached  the  table,  exclaiming  as  he 
trembled  iu  every  limb, — 

"  God  save  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  ine." 

Then  a  deadly  sensation  of  sickness  came  over  him.  Hunger  and 
thirst  assailed  his  sinking  frame,  and  mechanically  he  drank  off  the 
contents  of  son?e  of  the  glasses  that  remained  upon  the  table,  and  had 
remained  since  the  dice  had  been  used  by  his  enemies  to  determine  the 
mode  and  manner  of  his  death-  Upon  the  floor,  too,  was  a  tray  on 
which  v.-as  bread  and  meat.  Charles  eag^srly  took  some  of  each,  and 
washing  the  whole  down  with  another  draught  of  the  spirits,  he  felt 
much  revived,  and  although  he  looked  upon  his  death  as  certain,  he 
began  to  cast  about  him  for  some  means  of  selliLg  h'la  life  as  dearly  as 
possible,  and  at  least  preventing  his  murderers  from  having  a  passive 
victim. 

"  Heaven  aid  m.e,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  heard  and  read  of  desperate 
men  doing  wonders — of  fighting,  and  fighting  successfully  too,  against 
the  most  fearful  odds.  Why  should  not  1,  at  least,  die  bravely  instea.^ 
of  supinely?" 

With  these  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  rapidly  fading  light  would  permit 
him,  he  made  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  cabin,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  some  weapon  of  offence  and  defence  th;  t  he  might  use 
effectually  when  his  murderers  should  tliink  proper  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

For  some  tim.e  his  search  was  in  vain,  until  he  accidentally  discovered 
that  one  of  the  seats  opened  at  tbe  top,  forming  a  box  as  well  as  a  j 
bench.    Opening  it  on  the  instant,  the  first  o!'ject  his  eyes  lell  upon, 
■was  a  rough,  heavy,  sea  cutlass,  which  he  immediately  possessed  him- 
8«lf  of. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  he  cried.  "  They  shall,  some  of  them,  fed  what 
a  desperate  man  can  do ;  and  if  they  do  kill  me,  it  .shall  be  by  a  des- 
perate conflict,  durirg  which  death  will  not  pr«sent  itself  to  me  in 
half  the  terror  that  it  v.ould  were  I  dragged  to  it  by  them  as  if  I  were 
a  malefactor  condemned  to  execution." 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  evening,  and  objects  in  the  dim  and 
dingy  cabin  became  but  very  faintly  di:,cernible,  as  Charles  fancied  he 
heard  the  sound  of  stealthy  foot.-teps  approaching  towards  the  door.  He 
grasped  the  cutlass  firmly  in  his  hand,  and  with  one  brief  prayer  to 
Heaven,  with  which  the  name  of  Harriet  was  mingled,  he  awaited  the 
result  of  the  terrible  encounter  which  he  could  neither  fly  from,  nor 
engage  in,  with  any  hope  of  safety. 

Oh  !  how  dr?adful  in  their  terrors  of  suspense  were  the  few  minutes 
during  which  he  reinained  in  doubt  as  to  whether  imagination  had 
deceived  him,  rr  that  his  wouUl-be  murderers  were  indeed  approaching 
with  stealthy  ttiides  to  the  perpetration  nf  the  deed  which  was  to  bring 
him  Fo  youvg,  and  with  such  apparent  prospec-ts  of  happiness  and  love 
before  him,  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  positive  relief  when  he  became  quite 
sure  that  fancy  deceived  him  not,  and  lio  heard  distinctly  the  tones  of 
whisiered  voices  immediately  outside  the  closed  door. 


CHAPTER  LVr. 

TBE  ylGHT.  TH£    PLANK    AVD    rUfi    MLIipjiK. — TUK    1-ATE  Oh  TilE 

'    ,''  CiPTAlN.— THE  SXOB.M,  AN;o't^E  {lOCK. 

The  thought  now  guddenly  occurred  to  Cliarles  that  there  might  be 
some  fastening  to  the  cloor  on  the  inner  side,  and,  although  had  he  been 
asked  what  tenefit  it  could  be  to  him  eventually,  to  shut  out  for  a  few 
minutes  men  with  whom  he  must  soon  come  into  personal  collision,  he 
must  have  admitted  it  was  none ;  yet,  by  a  natural  impulse,  he  eagerly 
ran  his  hand  over  the  door,  until  he  found  a  small  brass  bolt,  which  he 
shot  into  its  socket  at  the  very  instant  the  liandle  of  the'lockwas  turned 
by  one  of  those  on  the  outer  side. 

"  J  will  be  perfectly  silent  for  a  while,"  he  thought,  "  and  so  they 
^ill  be  confused  and  full  of  conjecture  as  to  what  has  occurred,  or  what 
I  am  about  to  do." 

Scarcely  had  he  made  this  d^^^i'i^hiation  when  the  captain,  upon 
finding  he  could  not  open  the  door  so  readily  as  he  expected,  cried, — 

"  Hilloa — what's  up  now  ?  D — n  the  fellow,  he  has  i.ome  to  his 
senses  again  and  fastened  us  out,  Hilloa!  my  young  blade,  it's  no  use. 
You  may  as  well  take  matters  ea^y  as  make  a  rout  about  them.  Open 
the  door,  and  be  hanged  to  you." 

"  Is  he  dead?"  saiijl  one,  when  a  few  mon),ent«  had  elapsed  and  no 
answer  was  made  by  Charles  to  the  captain's  tender  and  eloquent  re- 
monfttranrn, 

"  pCMl  I"'  re»>jjon,ded  tjjie  tantftjn,    "  Wow  c.ui  h".  be         -^hkn  h< 


"  He  might  adone  that  afore  he  bolted  himself  in,"  growled  another, 
"  Bah  !"  said  the  captain.    "  Nonsense.  He's  artful,  that's  all ;  who 
has  a  loaded  j/istol  ?" 
"  Here !" 

Charles  stooped,  and  in  another  instant  a  loud  report  ensued,  and  a 
bullet  came  rushing  through  one  of  the  upper  panels  of  the  door,  pass- 
ing but  a  few  inches  only  over  his  head. 

Thus  warned  of  the  danger  of  standing  opposite  to  the  door,  Charles 
withdrev>'  on  one  side,  and  still  preserving  the  silence  he  had  dictated 
to  himself,  he  raised  the  cutlass  in  a  manner  which  woul^  enable  him 
to  deal  a  heavy  blow  with  it  on  the  head  of  the  first  man  who  should 
1  succeed  in  forcing  the  door,  and  make  an  attempt  to  enter  the  cabin. 
His  silcrice,  as  he  aniicipated,  perplexed  and  annoyed  the  murderers 
so  much  that  they  became  frightened  and  irresolute  for  a  few  momentc, 
but  at  length  the  captain,  in  a  voice  of  passion,  cried, — 

"  Bring  a  light  one  of  you,  and  let  me  have  a  capstan  bar.  We  vnll 
soon  see  how  iong  this  door  will  hold  out  a2;ainst  us.  Quick  !  quick  ! 
I  say.    D — n  the  fellow,  I'll  have  him  out,  alive  or  desd." 

These  orders  were  peremptorily  obeyed,  arid  a  large  lantern  was  held 
by  one  of  the  men,  while  the  captain  himself  raised  the  capstan  bar 
against  which  it  was  impossible  the  frail,  weak  door  could  stand  a  mo 
ment,  saying, — ■ 

*'  When  1  break  it  inf  Steve,  you  make  a  dash  at  him.  If  he's  alive, 
ycu'll  catch  him.    If  he's  dead  you  can  hut  tumble  over  him," 

"  Aj',  ay,"  cried  the  ruffian,  "  but  you  must  give  me  leave,  if  I  have 
araything  to  do  with  him,  to  use  my  knife."  ' 

"  Use  it  and  be  d — d.  You  can  do  nothing  without  your  knife." 
"  I  own  it.  A  knife  for  me — I  know  how  to  use  it,  and  what's  more 
I  like  to  use  it.  Now,  captain,  hammer  away.  I  will  see  to  the  young 
sjark  within,  dead  or  alive." 
i  With  a  stunning  crash  the  capstan  bar  came  down  upon  the  fated 
dooT,  which  it  shivered  into  splinters  in  a  moment,  and  started  the 
bolt  from  its  hold,  so  that  it  flew'  wide  open,  and  Charles  Hargrove, 
with  srtch  feelings  as  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe,  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  those  men  who  he  knew  intended  to  take  his  life. 

With  a  savage  howl  the  ruffian  who  wa.s  io  partial  to  the  knife 
rushed  forward,  but  at  the  instant  that  he  set  his  foot  within  the  cabin, 
down  came  the  cut'ass  which  Charles  had  prepared  with  such  tremen- 
dous force,  that,  unprotected  as  was  the  fellow's  hend  by  anything  but 
a  woollen  nightcap,  the  blade  sunk  deep  into  his  skull,  and  with  one 
gaspibg  groan  he  fell  dead  upon  the  threshold. 

So  completely  successful  had  this  attack  upon  one  of  his  murderers 
been,  and  so  sudden  was  the  fall  of  the  ruifian  who  had  met  so  deserved 
a  deat'.'.,  that  Charlts  nearly  fell  over  him.  and  before  he  could  recover 
from  the  movement,  he  was  rushed  upon  by  the  captain,  who  clutching 
him  by  both  arms,  bawled — 

"  Put  down  the  light,  and  take  the  cutlass  from  him.  D — n  him, 
he's  done  mischief  enongh  already—  wrench  it  from  him," 

The  other  did  so,  and  then  he  made  a  slashing  cut  at  Charles's  head, 
but  the  captain  pirlled  him  on  olc  side,  crying, — 

"  D — n  it,  don't  kill  him— it's  too  easy.  We'll  make  him  walk  the 
plank  yet,  and  be  cursed  to  him.  Give  me  a  coil  jjf  rope  here,  curse 
him.  We'll  bind  his  hands.  Yet,  stay  a  minute — drag  him  on  deck, 
and  get  a  plank  ready — we  Avill  have  an  execution  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  So,  Steve  and  his  knife  are  settled  at  last,  and  a 
d- — d  mess  he's  making  in  my  cabin.     There's  a  lot  of  blood  to  coma 

out  of  one  fellow's  head.    D  d  if  I  didn't  think  some  day  he'd  nap 

it  from  somebody." 

The  cutlass  had  been  so  suddenly  wresfcd  from  Charles's  hands,  atd 
he  found  tie  captain  so  much  his  Eupenor  in  personal  strength,  that  he 
now  gave  himself  up  for  h;st,  and  he  cxclainned, — 

"  Villains  !  God  sees  this  act,  and  a  day  of  retribution  will  come. 
Wherefore  should  you  take  my  life  ?  what  I  have  done  has  been  in 
self-defence,  but  your  contemp'a'ed  act  is  a  deliberate  murder." 

"  Yort  may  talk  and  amuse  yourself  ly  it  as  much  as  you  like," 
said  the  captain,  "  but  overboard  you  go  for  all  that.  Now,  come  on 
with  you.  Take  the  cutlass,  and  give  him  a  cut  or  two  if  he  don't 
follow." 

The  captain  then  took  a  clutch  of  Charles's  neck,  which  very  nearly 
strangled  him,  while  the  other  ruffians  followed,  inflicting  in  pure 
tonncss  several  flash  wounds  on  his  arms  and  shoulders. 

Thus  theyieachtd  the  deck,  Avhere  there  was  still  light  enough  for 
every  object  to  be  plainly  visible,  and  poor  Charles  cast  one  anxious 
agonised  glance  around  him,  but  no  help  was  near.  lie  wa«  alone  on 
the  wide  waters,  at  the  mercy  of  barbarians,  who  knew  not  such  a 
Heavenly  quality.  Death  was  before  him  in  all  its  terrors.  He  trem- 
bled violently  and  one  convulsive  sob  came  from  his  breast.  Nature, 
for  a  moment,  had  conquered  tbe  sterner  resolves  of  the  mind,  but 
when,  with  a  loud  Jeering  laugh,  the  captain  cried  out  to  hi*  men, — 
"  Here't  w  Jokci  I    ht'n  goin^  to  blubber  j"  Charles'i  prid*-  re^rnrd  bin 
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"  No;  you  may  urnrder  me,  as  by  brute  force  you  have  conquered 
me,  but  tis  you  should  weep  for  the  consequences  of  your  crime,  not  I 
for  the  temporary  pain  you  can  inflict  upon  me." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  very  yfell  preaching,  my  lad.  The  plank  there — the 
plank  !  We'll  soon  see  who  has  the  worst  of  it,  my  fine  fellow.  You've 
reduced  my  crew  by  one,  confound  you,  and  we  were  short  enough  as 
TO  hands  without  that,  so  if  tliere  was  no  other  reason,  that  would  be  a 
good  one  for  making  you  food  for  the  lishes." 

Again  did  Charles  Hargrove  cast  a  despairing  glance  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  moaning  sea,  and  again  did  he  tell  himself,  "  I  am  doomed,  I 
am  doomed  f  my  last  hour  has  come ;  there  is  no  hope  now  for  me  in 
this  world."    Furtlier  parley  with  his  murderers  he  disdained,  and  hard  j 
as  it  was  to  look  calmly  on  the  preparations  for  the  death  that  awaited 
him,  he  felt  an  outward  semblance  of  composure,  while  his  thoughts  ; 
Hew  back  to  the  past,  and  many  scenes  of  infancy  and  boyhood,  long  j 
since  forgotten,  now  again  resumed  a  place  in  his  memory,  flitting  like  j 
the  shadows  of  a  dream  before  his  mental  vision. 

And  last  not  least,  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  his  own  much  loved, 
gentle,  beautiful  Harriet ;  she  who  from  earliest  boyhood  he  had  re- 
garded as  the  bright  star  of  his  destiny.  He  pictured  to  himself  how 
she  would  unavallisigly  wait  for  his  returw,  while  he  lay  a  corpse,  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  curicuts  of  the  angry  ocean. 

But  thoughts  such  as  tliese  were  too  much  for  human  endurance,  and 
he  turned  his  imagination  as  lirmly  as  he  could  to  a  consideration  of 
the  awful  and  sudden  manner  in  which  he  should  too  ioou  be  hurried 
to  the  presence  of  Heaven. 

Meantime  a  long  plank  was  procured  and  placed  partly  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  and  partly  projecting  over  the  side,  so  that  any  weight  j 
would  topple  it  over,  and  be  cast  info  the  sea.  He  who  had  charge  of 
the  helm,  lashed  it  in  the  proper  i)o8ition  for  the  ship's  course,  and  j 
joined  his  comrade,  who  stool  with  the  cutlass  in  his  hand  after  com- 
pleting the  dreadful  preparation  for  murder,  but  avsraiting  the  captain's 
signal  to  commence  the  execution  of  the  dreadful  deed. 

"  Now,"  cried  that  personage  to  Charles,  as  he  pointed  to  the  plank, 
*'  you  have  your  choice,  walk  that  plank,  or  you  will  be  cut  down  by 
cutlasses,  and  thrown  into  the  sea." 

Charles  made  two  steps  towards  the  plank,  and  then  he  said, — 

"  Tell  me,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  you  are  about  to  stain  your  souls 
with  my  blood,  what  reason  have  you  for  my  murder  ?'' 

"  Ask  no  questions  and  you'll  be  told  no  lies." 

"  Who  has  instigated  you  to  the  deed  V 

"  Find  out,  if  you  can.  Suppose  now  it's  our  pleasure — search  him, 
men.  It's  just  as  well  to  see  if  he  has  any  valuables  or  money  about 
him  worth  the  taking." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  Charles  was  robbed  of  all  the  money  he  had 
with  him.    Then  the  captain  again  pointed  to  the  plank,  saying, — 

"  Time's  up,  walk;  we  can't  be  troubled  with  you  any  longer." 

"  God  of  Heaven!"  cried  Charles,  "can  it  be  that  nothing  will 
even  now  prevent  this  murder  ?  Are  you  men  or  devils  ?  If  you  are 
taking  my  life  for  money,  name  the  sum,  and  I  will  give  it  for  my  life's 
sake.  You  can  have  no  personal  ill  will  to  me.  It  is  not  many  hours 
since  I,  for  the  first  time,  cast  my  eyes  upon  any  one  of  you.  For 
God's  sake  reflect  upon  the  deed  you  meditate  while  yet  you  can  draw 
back  from  such  deep  sinfulness  —  show  meicy  that  you  may  ask 
mercy." 

"  D — n  me,  he  must  be  a  parson,"  cried  the  captain,  "  but  we 
haven't  any  religion  here,  and  want  to  have  some  grub  and  rest,  so  we 
decline  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  and  if  you  won't  go  by  fair  means  you 
must  by  loul.  Now,  you  Jobus,  stand  on  one  side,  while  I  stand  here  on 
the  other;  and  you,  Peters,  jus.t  poke  him  on  with  the  point  of  your 
Knifp.    Cut  him  down,  Jobus,  if  he  swerves." 

Thus  hemmed  in,  there  presented  themselves  to  poor  (.'harles  Har- 
gcove  but  a  choice  of  deaths,  and  he  walked  up  the  plank  until  he 
reached  the  part  of  where  stood  the  brutal  captain  with  an  uplifted 
sword  ready  to  cut  hira  down  if  lie  should  attempt  to  leave  his  treacher- 
ous foot-hold  on  that  side,  while  the  ruflTian  Jobus,  similarly  armed, 
assumed  a  menacing  altitude  on  the  other.  The  open  sea  was  before 
him,  behind  him  the  helmsmpn,  who,  in  sport,  had  already  drav/n 
blood  from  the  doomed  man  witli  his  knife. 

Bleeding,  exhausted,  terrified,  and  confused,  Charles  paused  and 
cried  aloud, — 

"  Mercy,  mercy !" 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  captain.  "  the  fun's  beginning.  I  told  you 
80,  my  men.    Hurrah  !  go  it  again — the  fun's  beginning." 

"  And  thus  it  ends,"  crif  d  Charles,  as,  with  a  strength  lent  him  by  the 
maJness  of  despair,  he  seized  the  captain  by  the  neck,  and  plank  and 
captain  and  Charles  Hargrove,  witli  one  awful  plunge,  went  down  into 
t))e  sea. 

•  *  »  »  »  n  A 

The  wind  arose  and  carried  far  over  the  waves  an  awful  ahxiek. 
Then  a)J  wai  fltiil  Tikiit  pight  the  Putcli  vwfld  ^plit  imQ  £ra^rowits, 


and  went  down  off  the  Schelt,  and  by  the  morning's  light  two  mangled 
bodies  were  picked  up  on  the  beach. 

{To  be  coniinned  in  our  ntxl.) 


THE  ANCIENT  SPIRES. 

How  beautiful  tlicy  stand, 
Those  ancient  altars  of  our  native  land  ; 
Amid  the  pasture  fields,  and  dark  green  woods  ; 
Amid  the  mountain's  clouds  and  solitudes  ; 
By  rivers  broad  that  rush  into  the  sea  ; 

By  little  brooks  that,  with  a  lisping  sound, 
lake  playful  cliildren,  run  by  copse  and  lea ! 

Each  in  its  plot  of  holy  ground, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Those  old  gi;py  churches  of  our  native  land  I 

Oiir  lives  are  all  turmoil ; 
Our  souls  are  in  a  weary  strife  and  toil. 
Grasping  and  straining— tasking  nerve  and  brain, 

Both  day  aiifl  night  for  gain  : 
We  have  grown  worldly — have  made  gold  our  god- 
Have  turned  our  hearts  away  from  lowly  things  ; 
We  seek  not  now  the  wild  flower  on  the  sod ; 

We  see  not  now  the  snowy  folded  angel's  wings 

Amid  the  summer  skies  : 
For  visions  come  not  to  polluted  eyes  ! 

Yet,  blessed  quiet  fanes  ! 
Still  piety,  still  poetry  remains, 
And  shall  remain,  whilst  ever  on  the  air 
One  chapel  bell  calls  high  and  low  to  prayer — 
AVhilst  ever  green  and  sunny  churchyards  keep 

The  dust  from  our  beloved,  and  tears  are  shed 
From  founts  which  in  tlie  human  heart  lie  deep  : 

Something  in  tliese  aspiring  days  we  need 

To  keep  our  spirits  lowly ; 
To  set  within  our  hearts  sweet  thoughts  and  holy  ! 

And  'tis  for  this  they  stand, 
The  old  grey  churches  of  our  native  land. 
And  even  in  the  gold-corrupted  mart, 
In  the  great  city's  heart 

They  stand ;  and  chantry,  dome,  and  organ  sound. 
And  stated  services  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Like  to  the  righteous  ten  which  were  not  found. 
For  the  polluted  city  shall  up-raise, 
Meek  faith  and  love  sincere — 

Better  in  time  of  need  than  shield  or  spear ! 


The  Bloody  Hall  of  Bvccluegh  — In  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  1745,  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  marching  through  Nithsdale, 
became  jealous,  or  suspicious,  of  the  principles  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  and  as  they  came  within  view  of  his  castle,  they  unanimously 
determined  to  learn  his  opinions.  They  hurried  onward  to  the  gate  of 
the  edifice,  and  linding  no  resistance,  passed  the  threshold,  and  drew 
up  in  the  castle  yard.  The  command  was  given  to  search  for  the  duke, 
and  every  passage  and  every  room  was  immediately  traversed  by  the 
soldiers  to  no  effect ;  he  had  made  his  escape  from  the  rear  unobservedT 
and  had  by  that  time  distanced  the  castle  some  miles.  It  was  now 
manifest  that  he  adhered  to  the  Hanover  party ;  and  under  their  disap- 
pointment they  testified  their  sense  of  his  grace's  defection  by  driving  a 
considerable  number  of  oxen  and  sheep  from  the  park  into  the  large 
and  magnificent  hall  of  the  castle,  where  they  slew  them,  and  made 
each  other  welcome  with  feast  and  revelry  at  the  duke's  expense. 
Some  of  the  sheep  were  even  taken  up  stairs  into  the  ball- room,  and 
were  there  butchered  ;  the  blood  spread  over  the  apartment  till  it  found 
its  way  down  the  ttairs ;  and,  in  short,  at  their  departure,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  mansion  bore  the  appearance  of  a  common  slaughter- 
house. The  heads,  kkins,  and  offal,  of  the  slain  animals  were  left, 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  Some  of  the  blood  still  stains  the  boards 
in  a  passage  leading  to  the  hall,  and  it  is  said,  cannot  possibly  be  cleared 
away.  It  is  even  reported  that  the  boards  of  the  floor  have  actually 
been  replaced  to  no  purpose,  for  no  sooner  are  new  ones  laid  down  than 
the  blood  appears  as  plainly  as  before.  But  certain  it  is,  that  from  that 
time  the  place  has  been  called  the  Bloody  Hall.  Besides  indulging  in 
riotous  eating,  and  drinking  the  liquors  from  the  cellars,  in  this  adven- 
ture the  Highlandcis  cut,  and  in  some  instances  destroyed  with  their 
daggers,  beautiful  tapestry  and  paintings,  and  devastated  the  edifice. 
The  remaining  ornaments  of  the  castle  bear  marks  of  tbe  Highlanders' 
stern  resentment. 

Pfiilied  and  Fublifihed  by  E.  LtOYD,  at  the  Office  of  the  "  ?t}inj 
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•  the  Great,  243 

  and  the  Sohher,  4<> 

Friendship,  432 

Friends,  Three,  the,  195 

Fugitive,  the,  538 

Funeral  Honours,  Scythian,  107 

Funerals,  Rural,  596 

Gambler's  Fate,  the,  204 
Geneva,  Lake  of,  the,  437 
George  II.,  King,  13 
German  Professor,  the,  490 
Gilbert  and  Walter,  267 

i,...      the  Bold,  380 
Giulio,  517 

Gloucester,  Duchess  of.  Anecdote  of  the,  730 
Good  Bye  !  Good  Bye!  583 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  the,  72 
Gunpowder,  Arancanian,  94 

Haggai,  358 

Hail,  Beautiful  Morn,  505 
Happy  Rencontre,  the,  227 
Harold,  786 

Harriet  Hearnshaw's  Dream,  682 
Harv;/  Ewart,  551 

Hatton,  Sir  Christophfer,  Character  of,  96 

Haunted  Chamber,  the,  392 

Hearts,  Light,  90 

Hector  Melville,  1 3 

Hedgehog,  the,  7 1 7 

Helen  Ripley,  652 

Henry  and  Helen,  481 

 Morley,  571 

Heroine  of  Warsaw,  the,  497,  521 
Higlidays  and  Holidays,  1 1 
Home,  496,  765 

Home,  Sir  Charles,  to  his  Daughter  Alice,  S3© 
Horace  Singleton  to  Alice  Home,  2  8 1 
Horner,  Francis,  M.P.,  411 
Horse-Shoes,  281 

I'll  Pray  fur  Tliee,  474 

Ill-temper,  483 

Impressed  Seaman,  the,  471 

I'm  Quite  the  Reigning  Belle,  768 

Inconstant  One.  the,  659 

Indians,  American,  Speed  of  the,  398 

Indian  Patience  and  Fortitude,  437 

Indolence,  612 

Infidels,  448 

Ingenious,  Morsels  for  the,  646 
Intemperance,  29,  464 

Jealousy,  615 

Jerry  Dolittle  and  his  Bride,  7 1 1 
Jewels  of  Thought,  334 
Joan  of  Arc,  Birthplace  of,  64 
Josephine  Herman,  87 
Judge's  Daughter,  the,  1 82 
Justice,  Sir  Mathew  Halo's,  205 

Kaatskill  Mountains,  the,  557 
King's  Passion,  the,  154 
Knight  of  the  Red  PeimoQ,  49 


Last  Hours  (Jf  a  Cohdeinned  One,  bol 
Laura,  513 
Legend,  a,  147 

Le  Franc,  Nicholas  Etienne,  227 
Leopards,  Mannas  of,  542 
Libertine,  the,  545 

Life,  a  Studious,  not  prejudicial  to  health,  598 

 Haste  Away,  532 

— —  of  a  Bachelor,  Incident  in  the,  65 
Lines  from  a  Deserted  Lover,  336 

 on  the  Birth  of  a  Prince,  675 

 on  an  Occurrence  in  the  Harbour  of 

*  Dublin,  38 

— - —  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Lark,  623 
' — ^ —  on  the  Death  of  an  Infant,  581 

 on  the  Statue  of  Lord  Byron,  763 

 to  Beauty,  744 

 to  Consumption,  542 

  to  H.  B.,  586 

 to  My  Sister  Susanna,  151 

— —  to  the  "  Vampire,"  41 1 
Limerick  Bells,  the,  461 
Londonderry,  Defence  of,  70 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  27 
Lost  and  Won,  196,  218 
Lost  Son,  the,  493 

Love,  385,  414,  430,  445,  452,  475,  483,  510, 
526,  536,  558,  574,  584,  596,  612,  638, 
653,  670,  682,  698,  714,  728,  745,  761, 
778,  795,  811,  824 

 ,  724 

■  anil  Amity,  353 

.  and  Pride,  Victim  of,  20 

.  ,  a  Song  of,  80 

— ,  a  Tale  of,  1 1 9 

1  Cannot  be  Hid,  755 

■  Charms,  264 

Love's  Treachery,  673,  694 
Lyrics  of  tlie  Heart,  1 9 
Madam,  Country,  the,  80 
Maggie  Ather,  181 
Malcolm  the  Greybeard,  533 
Man,  Greatest,  tlie,  80 
Manners,  Good,  485 

 Made  Easy,  316 

 —  Scottish,  327 

Man's  Sinfulness,  203 
Margaret  Home's  Reflections,  3 1 3 

^largate,  a  Trip  to,  656 

Mark  Konningsby,  252 
]Maroon,  the,  320 

Marriage,  589 

■      —  in  Araucanian,  128 

Marriages,  Private,  in  the  Olden  Time,  156 

Matrimonial  Forbearances,  679 

Matteo,  696 

:\rary  Melvin,  98 

 Watson,  314 

Masked  Lady,  the,  395 

Maud,  177 

Memor>',  Cultivation  of  the,  707 

Merchant's  Daughter,  the,  281 

Mesmerist,  the,  609 

Mimic,  Good,  the,  281 

Mind,  Noble,  Instan<:e  of  a,  485 

Miranda,  14,  30,  46,  62,  78,  94,  110,  126 
142,  158,  174,  190,  206,  222,  238,  254, 
270,  287,  302,  317,  3.34,  350,  366,  382 

Miser,  the,  193 

Miss  Stephens,  541 

Modern  Antiquities,  15  7 

Montagu,  Duchess  of,  the,  166 

Moonlight  Hour,  the,  589 

]Slorolt,  Sir  Damian,  220 

Mother,  the  Partial,  73 

 ,  752 

Murat  Joachim,  141 

Music,  Marvellous,  124 
Murder  in  the  Forest,  the,  305 

MuriUo,  686 


M^iyv^i  m„ ,,    ...  , , 

Myat'eriouS  Mar^iag^v  the;  ^h'A 
My  Biisah  was  ihe  Fairebt  Flowfer, 
Narenor,  fS^j  804 
Natural  Revelation,  434 
Ne'er  ask  me  for  this  Heart,  736 
Negro  Ability,  373 
New  Year's  Day  in  France,  5  J  7 
Niagara,  16  *" 
Night  after  the  Battle,  646 
Nightmare,  the,  624 
Night-Wind,  the,  816 
Noble  Resolution,  465 
Norah,  the  Adopted,  91 
Not  so  Bad  as  Expected,  441 
Jioi  to  te  Tempted,  461 
Ocean,  an  Address  to  the,  662 
Ode,  an  Odd,  460 
Old  Hat,  the,  424 
Old  Mansion,  the,  120 
Oid  Margarite,  292 
Omens,  Sailors',  181 
Orphan's  Lament,  an,  603 
Oscar  and  Annette,  145 
O,  there's  None  like  my  Own  Love,  119 
Our  Counting  House,  520 
Outcasts,  the,  369 

Painter  and  the  Bandits,  the,  330 
Parting  Hour,  the,  347 
Pedantry,  524 
Pedlar's  Ghost,  the,  61 
Philosopher,  the,  532 
Phosphorus,  74 
Picnic  Party,  the,  398 
Picture  of  (In)-Constancy,  a,  316 
Piety,  Filial,  479 
Pierre  Doiilard,  1 
Pike  Hole,  the,  307 
Plague  in  Cauro,  the,  457 
Plants,  Sounds  of,  80 
Ploughing,  Scottish,  in  Suffolk,  576 
Poacher,  the,  38 
Pocket-Book,  the,  289 
Poetry,  versus  Nobility,  211 
Poet's  Wish,  the,  368 
Polish  ExileS;  389,  404,  421,  435 
Portrait,  a  Faithful,  637 
Prayer,  an  Evening,  633 
Preaching  Covered,  192 
Prediction,  the,  113 
Tride  of  Melanzuies,  the,  697 

llAVENswoRTH,  417,  442,  462,  477 
Reclaimed,  the,  455 

Reflections  on  an  English  Country  Church,  526 
Remembrance,  160 
Reminiscences  of  My  Life,  801 
Request,  the,  467 
Rescue,  the,  376 
Retrospective,  491 
Revenge,  Justice,  and  Mercy,  695 
Richard  and  Maria,  333 
Richard  Gray,  508 

Rich  Goldsmith  of  Bishopsgatk,  thu,  81, 

101,  115,  131. 
Rome,  612 

Rose  Lake,  Phenomena  of  the,  800 
Ruby  Ring,  the,  188 
Ruling  Passion,  the,  225 
Russian  and  his  Horse,  the,  441 

Sabarcane,  the,  544 
Sagacity,  Animal,  615 
Sailor,  Sympathetic,  the,  588 
Sam  Samum,  the,  256 
Sarrasin,  Piron's  Opinion  of,  228 
Savoyard's  Song,  the,  620 
Scipio8,»Toinbs  of  the,  77 
Secret  Meeting, the,  773 
Setting  Sun,  the.  504 
Shepherd's  Dog,  the,  700 
i^hirt,  Clean,  an  £xf  ensive,  642 


Sistets,  Ihfe,  ^2f  T'^^ 

 — — ,  ?56i 

Sister's  Child,  the,  604 
Sitting  Cross-legged,  205 
Sleeping  Powder,  the,  321 
Soldier's  Story,  the,  237 
Smuggler's  Daughter,  the,  412 
Soldier,  the,  505 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  the  Proud,  208 
Song  of  the  Shirt,  a  Word  for  the,  37  9 

 Sot,  200 

Songs,  87,  292 

Spirit  Music,  the,  400 

Sportsmen,  the,  507 

Spring  Flowers,  780 

Spring,  Poor  Man's  Address  to,  the,  128 

Staines,  Sir  W.,  Lord  Mayor,  410 

Stanzas,  220,  306 

St.  HUliare,  459 

Strike  the  Lyre,  793 

Summer,  2 1 1 

Supping  at  the  "Bag-pipes,"  576 

Tarantula,  the,  599 

Tear  for  Sadness,  a,  414 

Teetotaller's  Song,  the,  310 

Temper,  Command  of,  389 

Tempter,  the,  212 

The  Fair  Land  of  Britain,  707 

Theodore,  631 

Theodoric,  King,  620 

They're  saved !  they're  saved!  403 

Three  Tree  Well,  the,  192 

Tomkins  in  Search  of  Truth,  214 

Tradition,  an  Indian,  797 

Traduced,  the,  101 

Trafalgar,  693 

Travellers,  English,  501 

Traveller's  Tale,  the,  135 

Troubadour,  the  Wandering,  161 

Turkish  Revenge,  705 

Twins,  the,  470 

Twin  Sisters,  the,  50 

Two  Front  Teeth,  the,  263 

—  Knights,  the,  525 

 Sisters,  581 

Unda,  561 

Varieties,  8,  11,  19,  24,  51,  54,  58,  61,  64' 
67,  70,  74,  109,  128,  137,  147,  151,  156, 
164,  200,  208,  215,  222,  247,  256,  261, 
264,  268,  286,  297,  304,  312,  320,  332, 
334,  336,  342,  362,  371,  373,  376,  379, 
384,  393,  420,  424,  437,  440,  444,  457, 
467,  490,  517,  526,  538,  565,  573,  583, 
589,  608,  630,  637,  640,  649,  656,  679, 
682,  695,  697,  765,  780,  797,  804 

Vestal,  the,  588 

Vesuvius,  the  Crater  of,  86 

Victim,  the,  33 

Village  Green,  the,  164 
!■  Queen,  the,  784 

Voice  from  the  Grave,  164 

Wake,  Flora,  Dear,  and  Hear  My  Lay,  112 

Wallflower,  the,  470 

Waterloo,  Departure  for,  the,  365 

Wedding  under  Ground,  4 

We  Have  Met  Once  More,  605 

What  it  is  to  Love,  658 

Where  Has  the  Loved  One  Fled?  512 

Whiskers,  485 

Wiggleton  Wiggins,  554 

Wind,  319 

Wives  by  Advertisement,  371 

When  First  her  Lips,  710 

When  should  Lovers  Breathe  their  Vows  ?  27tf 

Woman,  391 

Woman's  Truth,  1 3 

Woodman's  Daughter,  the,  593 

Wreck  of  the  Heart,  the,  264 

Yew  Trees,  Remarkable,  695 


